MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.  32,  iiS, 

300,  388,  368 

. Manchester  Technical  School,  s ( 

Mansion,  “ Ilurstbourne,"  Hants,  72 
Market  Hail,  design  fora,  3+ 

Mashita  in  Moab,  the  palace  at,  69 
Mausoleum,  design  for  Royal,  370 
Meat  Market  competition,  Birmingham,  363 
Mechanics:  of  hoisting  machinery,  97;  and 
mechanism,  157  ; theoretical,  98 
Medieval  churches  of  Germany,  treatment 
of  apse  in,  473 

Metal -work;  elementary,  501;  Tully 
House,  Carlisle,  254 
Metropolitan  life  assurance  olTices,  290 
Monument  to  : Lessing,  Berlin,  446  ; Raffet, 
Paris,  34  ; VVellineton,  St.  Paul's,  18 
Mosaic  work  at  St.  Paul's,  190 
Mosque  : Omeyyad,  Damascus,  136  ; and 
tombs  of  Caliphs,  Cairo,  156 
Municipal  Buildings  : competition, Darling- 
ton, 189  ; Sheffield,  137 
Muse'e  Galli^ra,  Paris,  12 
Museum,  the  Oxford,  464 

NATIONAL  GALLERV',  suggestion  for 
remodelling.  tS 

New  Gallery  Exhibition,  30,  342 
Newgate,  Gceyfriars  and,  309 
Newnham  College,  PfeilTer  Bldgs.,  3S9,  413 
Nice,  how  they  build  at,  320 
*'  No  Man's  Land,"  13 
Nonsuch  Palace,  71 

Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell,  500 

OFFICES,  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance, 
390 

Olympus,  the  Gods  of,  jot 
Omeyyad  Mosque,  Damascus,  136 
Orientation  of  Egyptian  Temples,  i27_ 
Ornament : animals  in,  158  ; the  origin  and 


PAINTINGS,  decorative.  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
Paris,  427 

Palace:  Mashita  in  Moab,  the,  69  ; Non- 
such, 71 ; Spinelli,  Venice,  137  ; Vendra- 
mini.  178 

Palaces,  some  Renaissance,  179 

Palauo  della  Casa,  Genoa,  290 

Panel,  Gesso,  for  chimneypiece,  72 

Paris,  Letter  from : Acaddmie  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  election  of  corresponding  members, 
169:  artesian  wells,  86;  Bank  of  France 
and  the  Tb6:itre  Italien,  30;  Bonnat,  M., 
re-elected  President  of  Soci^td  des  Artistes 
Franqais,  30;  Boucicault  Hospital,  new, 
86;  Boulevard  Haussminn  and  its  com- 
pletion, 30;  Cavalier,  M.,  the  late  sculp- 
tor, 36,  169;  Champ  de  Mars  Salon,  85, 
267  ; Church  of  the  Sacr6  Coiur,  Mont- 
martre, 343:  competition,  prooosed,  for 
ne*'  postage  - stamp,  30;  Cjeur  des 
Comptes,  proposed  rebuilding  of,  86 ; 
death  of  M.  Dussieux,  169  ; death  of  M. 
IsiJor  Victor  Daunay,  341;  decoration 
for  the  Salle  des  Banquets,  85  ; Eoole  des 
Beaux-Arts,  teaching  at,  30  ; suppres- 
sion of  subvention  to  the  ‘‘  Ecole 
Spiiciale  d' Architecture,"  30  ; exhibition 
of  the  “ Aquarellistes,"  i63  : exhi- 
bition, Cercle  Volney^  85  ; exhi- 
bition, Cercle  de  TUmon  Artistique, 
83;  Exhibition,  Club  “ I'Epataiit,”  168  ; 
exhibition  in  connexion  with  the 
“ Concours  Hipplque,  267;  exhibition, 
lemmes  peintres  et  sculpteurs,  i63  ; 
exhibition  of  the  French  pastellistes, 
267;  exhibition  by  M.  Eugene  Grasset, 
343  : exhibition  by  M.  Steinlen,  343  ; 
exhibitions,  private,  85  ; exhibition,  pro- 
posed Marie  Antoinette,  85  ; exhibition, 
•‘Salon  de  la  Rose  Croix,"  343:  ex- 
hibition, “Salon  des  Cent,"  267;  ex- 
hibition of  works  of  P.  V.  Galland,  266 ; 
exhibition  of  Works  of  M.met,  343  ; 
exhibition  of  1900,  267;  exhibitions  at 
the  Georges  Petit  Gallery,  30  ; Gare 
des  lavalides,  85 ; Joan  of  Arc  celebra- 
tion, 343  : Louvre,  acquisitions  to  the, 
168  ; Louvre,  addition  of  sculpture, 
267  ; Louvre,  payment  for  entry,  267  ; 
Louvre,  work  at,  343;  Luxembourg,  the, 
reopening  of,  30  ; monument  to  Deslibes, 
86  : monument  to  Durand  Claye,  343  ; 
old  Louvre,  remains  of  the,  169  ; old 
Salon,  the,  267;  Opera  Comique,  pro- 
posed reconstruction  of,  Sj  ; Opera  House 
scenery,  protection  from  fire,  86;  Paris 
sewage,  169,  343 ; Parisian  street  life, 
sketches  of,  343;  Pavilion  des  Champs 
Elysces  and  the  artistic  collections  of  the 
city,  30;  postage  stamp,  proposed  de- 
signs, 30,  343  : Prix  de  Rome  at  lh« 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  267 ; railway, 
Metropolitan,  267  ; relic  of  the  Paris  of 


Napoleon,  267;  rope  railway  for 
Montmartre,  343:  salon,  Artistes  Inde- 
pendants, 343  j Salons,  rivalry  of  the  two, 
16S ; scholastic  buildings,  competition 
for,  343  ; society  for  purchasing  works  of 
young  painters,  &c.,  343:  staircase 

ceiling,  Hotel  de  Ville,  85  ; Vienna  Ex-  , 
hibition  and  the  two  Salons,  i63 
Paris  : monument  to  Raffet,  34  ; the  Mus6e 
Gallidra,  12 

Parliament  Houses:  Berlin,  13;  proposed, 

Parliament,  ventilation  of  Houses  of,  319 
Parthenon,  the  earlier,  8a 
Parthenon  and  Erechtheion,  Dr.  Furt- 
.ngler's  investigations  on  the,  25 
Patentees,  to  advertisers  and,  2S1 
Patents  for  inventions,  3x0 
Pathological  Institute,  Glasgow  Infirmary, 

387 

Perseus  and  Andromeda,"  group  from 
Ro^ml  Academy,  370 

Peterborough  Chapter  House,  the  ancient, 
3+7 

Pfeiffer  bldgs.,  Newnham  College,  389,  , 
Phila  and  the  reservoir,  165 
Pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  361 
Piers,  cylinder  bridge,  and  the  well  sys 
of  foundations,  97 
Plans,  Christ's  Hospital  Schools,  482 
Pocket-book  and  diary,  engineer’s,  138 
Porch,  Higham  St.  .Mary,  Suffolk,  117 
Portland  stone,  379,  401 
Principles  of  fitting,  157 
Publications,  annual,  158 
Pulpit : Rotherham  Church,  34  ; St.  Peter's 
Church,  Bushey  Heath,  3:0 
Pump-room  competition,  Bath,  ic 

QUARRY  committee  of  inquiry,  report  of 
the,  129 

RADLEY  COLLEGE  CHAPEL.  352 
Raffet,  monument  to,  Paris,  34 
Railway  and  Commercial  Gazetteer  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  255 
Randolph,  J.  A.,  on  “ Secret  Chapels  " at 
the  Sorbonne,  253 

Remodelling  the  National  Gallery,  sugges- 
tions for,  18 

Renaissance  : Architecture,  examples  of 
English,  247  ; palaces,  179 
Report,  quarry  committee  of  inquiry,  129 
Reservoir,  proposed,  in  Egypt,  165 
Restoration  of  basilica  and  forum,  Siichester, 
264. 274 

Reviews  of  magazines,  32,  it8,  200,  288,  368 
Rodez  Cathedral,  156 

Rood-screen,  St.  Mary’s  Ch.,  Beverley,  236 
Rotterdam  theatre,  21S 
Royal  Academy  : architectural  drawings 
for,  198  ; architecture  at  the,  339,  383, 
405,  441,  460;  pictures  at  the,  361; 

sculpture  at  the,  4S2,  492 
Royal  Society  Conversazione  348,  461 

ST.  ANDREW  S C.ATHEDRAL,  93 
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St.  Andrew's  Free  Church,  Ayr,  310 
St.  Marylebone  Dispensary,  Welbeck-st.,  290 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin,  272 
St.  Pauls  : mosaic  work  at,  190  ; Welling- 
ton monument,  18 

Salon,  architectural  drawings  at  the,  399 
School,  Manchester  municipal  technical,  54 
Schools,  Christ's  Hospital  new,  competi- 
lor  455,  464.  482 
Screen,  pierced,  Rodez  Cathedral,  156 
Sculpture:  at  the  Royal  Academy,  482, 
492  : of  the  year,  390,  500;  “St.  Sebas- 

Secret  chapels  " at  the  Sorbonne,  253 
Sheffield  Municipal  Buildings,  137 
Siichester,  studies  for  restoration  of  basilica 
and  forum,  264,  274 
Skeleton  construction  in  buildings,  310 
Sorbonne,  “secret  chapels"  at  the,  233 
Spiers,  R.  Pheni,  on  the  Church  of  St.  John 
at  Damascus,  249,  330 
Spinelli  Palace,  Venice,  137 
Stone,  Portland,  J79,  401 
Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  London,  45 
Studies  from  the  museums,  311 
Suggestions  for  remodelling  the  National 
Gallery,  j8 

ivan  Chambers,  E.C.,  198 
Students'  Column,  the:  the  Structure  and 
Physical  Properties  of  Building  Stones, 
20.  39.  57.  74.  99.  141,  159.  182,  203, 

219,  220,  241,  256,  275,  294,  3‘».  332.  354. 
37*.  39*.  4to,  430,  448,  466,  483,  502 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOL,  Manchester 
Municipal,  54 

Telegraph  addresses,  directory  of  regis- 

Temples,  orientation  of  Egyptian,  127 
The-airCj  Rotterdam,  218 
Theoretical  mechanics,  98 
Totley  Hall,  additions  to,  310 
ver  Bridge,  the,  465,  491,  500 
vn  hall : design  for  a provincial,  15  ; on 
No  Man's  Land,"  12 
Trade  catalogues.  43,  158,  185.  3tt,  465,  301 
Trades’  unionism,  history  of,  475 
Treatment  of  the  apse  in  mediaival  churches 
of  Germany,  473 
Tullie  House.  Carlisle,  55,  234 

VANISHING  LONDON,  282 

Vase  paintings,  Greek,  148 

Vendramini  Palace.  178 

Ventilation  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  319 

Village  club  and  residences,  Warnham,  446 

Walks  in  Belgium,  465 

Wall  decoration  in  tiling  for  a hospital,  116 

Wall  paper  and  frieze,  design  for,  327 

Wayside  notes  in  East  Anglia,  54 

Wellington  monument,  St.  Paul's,  t8 

Westminster  Abbey,  i,  13 

Wholesome  dwelling  houses,  301 

Window,  Gerrard's  Cross,  Slough,  23S 

Wood  carving,  hints  on,  311 

Wood  carvings  from  South  Kensington,  501 

Woodmarking  positions,  15S 


NOTES. 


the  Taunus 


Abac  as  a field  for  excavations,  229 
Abbey  precincts,  Westminster,  439 
Academy,  Royal,  and  delivery  of  architect's 
drawings,  266 

Accident  at  the  Charterhouse  School, 
Godaiming,  212 

Adam  architecture  in  London,  85 
.Advertisements  : Lord  Rosebery  on,  364  ; 

railway-station  names  and,  476 
.\id6,  H.amilton,  w.nter-coloup,  by,  405 
.Alexandra,  fund  for  excavation  of,  2S4 
All  Hallows  the  Less,  churchyard,  363 
Allingham,  Mrs.,  drawings  by,  266 
Almshouses,  65 

Alterations  : proposed,  Westminster  -Abbey 
precincts,  439*,  for  the  C.reac  Eastern 

Railway  at  Bishopsgate,  II 
Ancient : buildings,  London,  and  a “ watch 
committee,"  252;  buildings.  Society  for 
the  Protection  of,  476  ; monuments  of 
India,  preservation  of.  457  1 properties 
for  sale,  403 

Anidjah’s  window-cleaning  guard,  150 
Antiquarian  discovery 
Mountains,  48 
Applied  design,  school  of.  for  women,  130 
Appointment,  Surrey  County  Surveyor,  1; 
Arbitration  and  conciliation,  265 
Architects ; Bcaux-arts  Society  of,  New 
York,  229  : congress  of  French,  229 ; 
French,  meeting  of,  at  Toulouse,  421 ; 
insulting  circulars  to,  302;  unbusinesslike, 

Architectural : design,  and  prizes  for  Liver- 
pool architectural  students,  251 ; professor- 
ship, Dresden  Royal  Academj;,  440  ; pro- 
fe-.sorship,  Liverpool  University  College, 
459 ; studio  for  designing,  85 ; work  at 
Hamburgh,  382  ; work,  and  the  Sheffield 
Coipotauon,  21 1 

Architecture  : Adam,  in  London,  83  ; and 
French  schools  of  decorative  art,  439; 
sculpture  in  relation  to,  421 
Armoury,  Tower,  477 

Art;  decorative  and  elementary  education, 
403:  exhibition,  Berlin,  66  ; evolution  in 
decorative,  283  ; furniture  and  decoration 
exhibition,  ja  ; _ of  interchangeable  coti- 

Athene',  the  new  theory  of  the  peplos  of.  364 


Attaches,  technical,  reports  to  German 
Government,  J91 


285 

Bamburgh  Castle,  364 

Barker  ?/.  Macnaughten,  459 

Barking  curfew  tower,  proposed  restora- 

Barocco  collection  of  sculptures,  149 
B.isilis,  the  site  of,  106 
Baths:  a new  tax  on,  404;  Harrogate,  the 
architects  of,  65 

Beaux-.Arts  Society  of  Architects  of  New 
York,  229 
Bedfordbury,  48 

Belfast  surveyor's  department  report,  29 
Bell,  E.,  on  origin  of  the  word  “ tri- 
forium,"  29 

Bellman,  Ivey,  & Carter's  Gallery,  bronzes 
at,  440 

Beneventum,  Egyptian  statue  found  at,  230 
Berger,  E.,  on  Pompeian  wall-paintings,  323 
Berlin  : art  exhibition,  66  ; Cathedral 
stone-laying,  476  ; congress  for  Protestant 
church  architecture,  382;  industrial  ex- 
hibition in,  proposed,  48  ; miners'  con- 
gress, 403;  public  works  in,  341;  recent 
building  atj  303 

Berne  : building  activity  in,  ii ; new  House 
of  Parliament,  303 

Bethnal  Green  improvement  scheme,  341 
Betterment,  302 

Birkenhead,  Della  Robbia  pottery  factory 


Bishopsgate,  railway  alterations  at,  ii 
Bishopsgate-st.  Without,  premises  at,  131 
illasting  experiments  with  Schnebelite,  84 
Board  of  Trade  and  railway  rates,  229 
Boilers,  bursting,  and  safety-valves,  48 
Books  on  sanitary  science  for  students,  29 
Boroup:h  Polytechnic  Institute,  211 
Botanfcal  Society’,  Royal,  J07 
Boiighton.  Mr.,  drawings  by,  at  Fine-Art 
Societ3''s  Gallery,  478 

Bramwell,  Sir  F.,  and  two-gallon  flushing 


Brickwork,  proposed  experiments  as  to 
strength.  476 

Bridge:  Tower,  191 ; Vauxhall,  proposed 

Bridges,  designs  for,  across  the  Danube  at 
Budapest,  211,  44a 
Briggs  V.  Lucas  & Aird,  48 
British  School  at  Athens  : archeological 
work  near  Kyparissia,  106 ; excavations 
at  Abae,  229  ; suggested  motto  for.  439 
Bronze:  reproductions,  collection  of,  440; 

sculpture,  Messrs.  Erard's  premises,  342 
Budapest : building  activity  in,  493  ; con- 
gress of  hygiene  and  demography  at, 
II,  2ii;  designs  for  bridges  across  the 
Danube  at,  2tt,  440 

Building  : activity  in  Berne,  ti  ; activity  in 
Budapest,  493  ; exhibition,  265  ; officials' 
salaries,  German,  230;  recent,  at  Berlin, 
303  ; trade  and  conciliation  boards,  229 
Buildings  : Ancient,  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of,  476  ; under  the  “ Settled  Land 
Act,"  322 

Burleigh  Street  and  Cecil  Home,  48 
Burlington  -Arts  Club,  Exhibitional,  478 
Burlington  House  " Old  Masters,"  Exhibi- 

Burne-Jones,  SirE.,  106 
Bursting  boilers  and  safety  valves,  48 
Burton,  Sir  F.,  retirement  of,  341 

Ca  d'Oro,  Venice,  proposed  restoration  of, 
230 

Cairo,  paintings  from,  by  Mortimer  Menpes, 

475 

Cambridge.  Wordsworth's  Room  at  St. 

John's  College,  66 
Campden  House,  Little,  303 
Canal  : Manchester  Ship,  ii,  420  ; Thames 
and  Severn,  47 

Capitalist,  a,  on  the  situation,  381 
“Carmen  Sylva’s"  home  in  the  Carpathians, 

Carpeaux  Exhibition,  Ecole  des  Beau.v- 
.Arts,  404 

Carpenters  and  joiners,  and  hours  of  work, 
263 

Case  under  the  hou.sing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890,  84 
Castle,  Bamburgh,  364 
Casts,  gallery  of.  South  Kensington,  284 
Cathedral,  Berlin,  stone  laying  ceremonj-, 

476 


Cawston,  Arthur,  sudden  death  of,  458 
Cecil  House,  Burleigh-street,  48 
Chapel,  proposed,  Westminster  Abbey,  167 
Charlecot,  proposed  sale  of,  85 
Charterhouse  School,  Godaiming,  accident 
at,  212 

Chicago  E.xhibition.  awards  of  medals,  iu6 
Church  : All  Hallows  the  Less,  City,  365 
St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  404  ; St 
John's,  Clerkenwell,  382  ; St.  Michael’^ 
Burleigh-street.  48  : St.  Michael,  Wood 
street,  City,  477  ; St.  Nicholas.  Deptford 
342  ; St.  Peter's,  Walworth,  421 ; S' 

Churches,  city,  preservation  of,  30 
Circulars,  insulting  to  architects,  302 
Cisterns,  two-gallon  flushing,  and  Sir  F. 
Bramwell,  150 

City:  church,  proposed  demolition  of,  477  ; 
churches,  preservation  of,  30 ; Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  440 
Clarendon,  King  John's  Palace,  at,  322 
Clark,  Sir  A-,  and  work,  49 
Classical  Rti’iew,  106 

Cleansing  of  streets  and  footways  by  local 
authorities,  28 

Clement’s  Inn,  sale  of  relics.  16S 
Coal  supplies,  French,  84 
; Code,  education,  1894.  additions  to,  263 
College;  Homerton,  removal  of,  igt  ; Uni- 
versity, new  laboratories,  150 
I Commission  ; insulting  offers  of,  to  archi- 
I tects,  302  : Royal,  on  the  London  water 
supply.  284 

' Compensation  for  demolition  of  house  , 
Competition  : bridges  across  the  Danube, 
21 1, 440  :dccoration  for  FulhamTown  Hall, 
251  ; Harris  Technical  School,  Pre.ston, 
381  ; Technical  In-titute,  St.  Helen’.', 
47i  65  : Walsall  Union  Infirmary,  85  ; 
Winwick  Asylum,  493 
Compulsory  t.aking  of  house  property,  494 
Conciliation  in  the  building  trade,  229 
Conduct  of  an  Associate  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects.  322 

Congress:  of  French  architects,  229:  of 
hygiene  and  demogr.aphy,  11,  211;  of 
miners,  Berlin,  403  ; Protestant  Church 
architecture,  Berlin,  382 
Conservative  Club,  St.  James' s-street, 
decoration  of,  250 

Continent,  building_ enterprise  on  the,  303 
Continental  art  exhibitions,  364 
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NOTES  (continued) 

Co:itractinB  out  and  the  Employers’  Lia- 
bility Bill,  S4,  130 
Conveniences,  Marble  Arch,  49,  107 
Conversazione,  Inscilution  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  440 

Copais,  draining  of  Lake,  149,  3B2 
Copeman,  Dr.  S.  M.  : on  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  Brent,  29  ; on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Thorpe,  303 
Corfield,  Professor,  on  house  sanitation,  167 
Cornwall,  sanitary  matters  in,  494 
Corporation  of  ShelTield  : and  architectural 
work,  211 ; V.  .Alexander  and  others,  322 
Cremation  Society's  annual  report,  167 
Curfew  tower,  Barking,  proposed  restora- 
tion of,  252 

JDam  across  the  Nile,  and  engineer’s  report, 
284 

Death  of  M.  Paul  Jablochkoff,  2S5 
Decoration  of : Conservative  Club,  St. 
Janies 's-strect,  250  ; Fulham  Town  Hall, 
designs  for,  251 

Decoration,  wall,  new  methods  of,  459 
Decorative  : Art  and  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, 403 ; art,  evolution  in,  285 ; art 
schools,  French,  and  architecture,  439  ; 
designs  for  wall  covering,  266 
Defences  of  Portland  Roads,  proposed 
.Admiralty,  48 

Della  Robbia  Pottery  Factory,  Birkenhead, 
28 

Delphi : discoveries  at,  382 ; metrical  inscrip- 

De  Neuville,  monument  to,  440 
Design,  school  of  applied,  for  women,  130 
Designing,  architectural  studio  for,  85 
Designs  : architectural  competition,  Liver- 
pool, prizes  for,  251  ; decorative,  for  wall 
covering,  266;  for  jewellery  and  gold 
work,  477 

Devonshire-square,  Bishopsgate-street,  131 
Denver  Waterworks,  Colorado,  459 
Dionysos  in  the  Marshes,  shrine  of,  439 
Discoveries  at  Delphi,  382 
Di>11gurement  of  Edinburgh,  404 
Docks,  Blackwall  end  of  West  India,  2tt 
Dowdeswells,  Messrs.,  paintings  by  Morti- 
mer Menpes  at,  478 
Drainage  of  dwelling-houses,  364 
Drajnage  works,  Belfast,  29 
Drains,  house,  and  intercepting  traps,  494 
Drawings  : architects’,  for  R.A.,  delivery  of, 
26fi  ; by  Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  66;  by 
Mr.  Harr>-  Furniss,  149  ; by  Mr.  Wyllie, 
exhibition  of,  304  ; Institute  of  Architects' 
Prize,  28 : of  Paris  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  Gallery,  168  ; Watercolour,  E.x- 
hihition  of  Mrs.  .Allingham's,  266 
Dre.sden  Royal  Academy  architectural  pro 
fessorship,  440 

Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society’s  Exhibition, 

J3>  : 47S 

Dunecht  estate,  Aberdeenshire,  403 
Dwelling-houses,  drainage  of,  364 

Jiarthquake,  elTect  of,  at  Athens,  364 
Edinburgh,  disfigurement  of,  404 
Education:  Code,  1894,  additions  to,  265; 
elementary  and  decorative  art,  403 ; 
secondary,  Royal  Commission  on,  191 
Egypt  : ancient  monuments  of,  149  ; ex- 
ploration fund  and  island  of  Phil®,  404 
Egyptian  : statue  found  at  Beneventum, 
230  : work  found  at  the  Heraion,  421 
Eight  hours'  movement,  84,  250,  265,  321 
Electric  lighting  stations,  caution  to  work- 
men at,  65 

Electric  motive  power,  production  of,  251 
Elton  Hall,  Huntingdonshire,  192 
Emperor  of  Germany,  monument  to  the 

Employes'  requests  re  annual  outings,  440 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  149,  84,  130 
Employers'  liability  case,  48 
English:  fire  officials  abroad,  440;  specifi- 
cation, 382  ; and  foreign  miners,  403 
Englishmen's  home,  212 
Enlargement  of  London  Bridge  Railway 
Station,  It 

Knneakrunos  excavations,  439 
Enteric  fever  in  the  town  of  Aiherstone,  107 
Erard’s,  Messrs.,  new  premises,  Great 
Marlborough-street,  342 
Ercchtheion,  Parthenon  and  the,  284 
FIstate,  Littleton,  sale  of,  252 
Evans,  A , on  a form  of  Greek  writing,  364 
Evans,  E.,  on  the  sanitary’  condition  of 
Uxbridge  district,  477 
Evolution  in  Decorative  Art,  285 
Excavation  of  Alexandria,  fund  for,  284 
Excavations  : at  Magnesia  on  the  Maiaiider, 
457 ; at  Silchester,  381 ; proposed,  at 
Ab3e,_229  ; the  Enneakrunos,  439 
Exhibition:  Art,  Berlin,  66;  .Art  Furniture 
at  .Agricultural  Hall,  12;  British  Heraldry', 
458:  Building,  263  ; Burlington  Arts 
Club,  478  ; Carpeaux,  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  404  ; Chicago,  awards  of  medals  at, 
to6;  drawings  by  Mr.  Wyllie,  304; 
Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society's,  131,  478; 
Fine  Art  Society's,  404  ; Grafton  Gallery, 
66,  404 ; Institute  of  Architects'  prize 
drawings,  28;  Institute  of  P.ainters  in 
Water-colours,  213  ; Loan,  at  Burlington 
House,  II ; Loan,  at  the  New  Gallery, 
11  ; Mrs.  Allingham's  water-colour  draw- 
ings, 266;  New  English  Art  Club,  285; 
paintings  irom  Cairo,  by  Mortimer 
Menpes,  478;  pictures  by  J.  P.  Beadle, 
365  ; proposed  1696  Berlin  Industrial,  48  : 
Society  of  Painter-Etcheis,  212  ; *'  Society 
of  the  Quest,”  Birmingham,  494  ; Society 
of  Water-colours,  322  ; Mr.  H.  Furniss's 
drawings,  149 

Exhibitions,  Continental  Art,  364 
Experiments,  blasting  with  Schnebelite,  84 
Experiments,  proposed,  as  to  strength  of 
brickwork,  478 


Express  Paint  Decoration  Co.’s  wall  deco- 
rations, 439 

Extension,  proposed,  of  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  & Lines.  Railway  to  London,  48 
Eyesight,  defective,  & lighting  of  schools,  403 


Interchangeable  construction  in  mechanics, 
an  of,  65 

Iron  ore  trade, 'Swedish,  365 
" I.srael  in  Egypt,”  Mr.  Poynter’s  picture 
of,  382 


“Fair  women”  exhbn.,  Grafton  Gallery,  404 
Ferrara-Bologna  school,  paintings  by  artists 
of,  478 

Festival,  Handel,  495 
Filter,  the  “Nibe.stos,”  439 
Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery,  drawings  at,  66, 
168,  363,  404,  478 

Fite  : at  Elton  Hall,  Huntingdonshire,  192  ; 
at  Finsbur>-,  494  ; at  the  Paris  Opera 
House  scene  store,  28 

Fire-bell  Gate,  Barking,  proposed  restora- 
tion of,  252 

Fire  Brigade  force  of  London,  191 
Fire  officials,  English,  abroad,  440 
Fisher's  Folly,  Bishopsgate-st.  Without,  131 
Fiizgerald,  P.,  on  Adam  architecture  in 
London, 85 

Flameng,  F.,  two  pictures  by,  286 
Fletcher,  Professor  B.,  on  Englishmen’s 

Flushing  cisterns  and  Sir  F.  Bramwell,  150 
Forty-eight  hours'  week  experiment,  250 
Fowler,  Sir  J.,  and  the  Island  of  Phila;,  404 
Frederick  the  Great  and  sculptors,  29 
Free  Labour  Association,  459 
Free  Public  Library,  old,  Westminster,  84 
French  architects  : congress  of,  229  ; pro- 
vincial, at  Toulouse,  421 
French : coal  supplies,  84 ; schools  of 
Decor.ative  art  and  architecture,  439 
Friary,  the,  Lichfield,  304 
Fulham  Town  Hall,  decoration  of,  251 
Fulham  'Vestry,  surveyor's  report  to,  jo6 
FuHcylove,  Mr.,  drawings  of  Paris  by,  168 
Furniss,  H.,  drawings  by,  149 
Furniture  middleman,  the,  12 
Furlwangler,  Dr.,  and  the  Parthenon,  284 

Gamble  Institute  Competition,  St.  Helens, 
47.  65 

f.as-buriiers  and  illumination,  459 
Gaskell’s  settled  estates,  in  re,  322 
Gate  House,  Highgate  Hill,  230 
Gerhard,  W.  P.,  on  gas-burners,  459 
German:  building  official's  salaries,  230; 
Emperor,  monument  to  the  first,  321  : 
Government  and  reports  by  technical 
attaches,  191;  Limes,  the,  230;  studios, 
proposed,  Rome,  130 

Glasgow : Architectural  .Assen.  Sketch  Book, 
167  ; improperly-constructed  «ewcrs  at,  439 
Gloves,  iniiiarubber,  & electric  currents,  65 
Goldsmiths'  work  : of  the  Ale.xandrian  age, 
339  ; past  and  present,  16S 
Gordon  v.  Kensington  A cstry,  494 
Gortyna  inscription,  the,  84 
Goupils,  Messrs.,  water-colours  at,  405 
Government  Bill,  and  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation, 265 

Grieco- Roman  statues  in  museums,  need 
for  classification,  382 
Grafton  Gallery  Exhibition,  66,  404 
Great  Eastern  Railway's  Liverpool-street 
terminus,  11 

Greek:  sculpture,  metopes  of,  167;  vases, 
inscriptions  of,  21 1 ; writing,  form  of.  364 
Greenaway,  Miss  Kate,  drawings,  by,  66 
Grimm,  C.  R.,  on  Philadelphia  City  Hall,  440 
Guide  to  Pompeii,  official  Germ.m,  130 

Hamburgh,  architectural  work  at,  382 
Handel  Festival,  495 
Harris  school  competition,  Preston,  381 
Harrogate  Baths  and  their  architects,  66 
He.id,  J.,  on  Swedish  iron  ore  trade,  365 
Hellenic  Society,  the  284 
Heraion,  find  at  the,  by  Dr.  Waldstein,  421 
Heraldry,  British,  at  Burlington  House,  458 
High  tension  electricity,  dangers  of,  65 
Hisjhw.iys,  the  repairing  of,  365 
Hill,  G.  F.,  and  the  peplos  of  Athene,  364 
Holidaj'S,  annual,  and  subscriptions  for,  440 
Homerton  College,  removal  of,  191 
Hope  family,  pictures  & houses  ot  the,  421 
Hopkinson,  Dr.,  on  mathematics  and 
engineering,  341 

Hospital;  Sunday  fund,  458 ; Middlesex, 421 
Hours  of  labour  question,  84,  250,  265,  321 
House  .agents,  ii,  459 
House,  an  old  Lichfield,  304 
House  drains  and  intercepting  trap.s,  494 
House  ol  Lords  ; and  Betterment,  302  ; and 
the  Employers'  Liability  Bill.  84 
House  property,  compulsory  taking  of,  494 
House  .sanitation.  167 

Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890, 
case  under,  84 

Hoyle  & Co.  ».  A.ssessmcnt  Committee  for 
Oldham  Union,  65 

Hygiene  and  Demography  congress,  ii,  2it 

Illumination  by  gas  light.  459 
Image,  belwyn,  on  Decorative  Art  and 
Education,  403 

Imber  Court,  near  Thames  Ditton,  212 
Imitation  diamonds  and  EngiLsh  Jewellery 
designs,  477 

Improvements  at  West  India  Dock.s,  211 
India,  preservation  of  ancient  monuments 
of  457 

Indiarubber  gloves  and  electric  currents,  65 
Industrial  Exhibition,  proposed,  Berlin,  48 
Infirmary  competition,  Walsall,  85 
Insanitary  bakehouse,  igt 
Inscription : the  Gortyna,  84 ; of  Greek 
vases,  211 

Institute  of  Architects  : conduct  of  an  Asso- 
ciate, 322;  new  President  of,  321;  prize 
drawings,  28  ; proposed  e.xperirnents  by, 
as  to  strength  of  brickwork,  478 
Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours  Exhi- 
bition, 213 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers’  con- 
versazione,  440 

Intercepting  traps  in  house-drains,  494 


Jablochkoff,  death  of  M.  Paul,  285 
■‘James  Forrest"  lecture  on  mathematics 
and  engineering,  341 
Jean.s,  J.  S.,  on  the  eight  hours'  day,  321 
Jewellery  and  goldwork,  English  design.s 
for,  477 

Jolliffez'.  Woodhouse,  494 
J ournal  0/  the  Franklin  Inslituie,  65,  459 
Jungfrau,  proposed  railway  up  the,  230 


Karnak,  remains  of,  149 
Kekule,  Dr.,  on  a statue  of  a female  draped 
figure,  382 

Knight  Bruce?'.  Judge,  130 
Kretschmer,  Dr.  Paul,  and  inscriptions  of 
Greek  vases.  211 

Kyparissia,  archaiological  work  near,  106 

Laboratories,  new,  University  College,  150 
Labour  disputes,  settlement  of,  265 
Labour,  Royal  Commission  on,  457 
Lake  Copais:  drainage  of,  149;  prehistoric 
citv  in,  382 

Lambeth  Water  Company  and  “domestic 
supply,”  404 

Lancet,  the,  and  bursting  boiler.s,  48 
Landlords  and  sanitation,  364 
Lee,  Stilling,  on  sculpture  in  relation  to 
architecture,  421 

Library,  old  Free  Public,  Westminster,  84 
Lichfield,  the  Friary  at,  304 
Light,  rights  of,  302 
Limes,  the  German,  230 
Little  Campden  House,  303 
Littleton  estate,  sale  of,  252 
Liverpool  .Architectural  Society,  prizes  for 
students,  251 

Liverpool-street  terminus  of  the  G.E.R.,  11 
Liverpool  L^niversity  College  Architectural 
Professorship,  459 

Local  -Authorities  and  the  cleaning  of 
streets,  28 

I.ocal  Government  Board,  report  on  .saniiary 
matters,  29,  107.  sjo,  303,  438,  477 
London  Bridge  Railway  Station  enlarge- 

London  churches,  some  old,  477 
London  County  Council  ; and  Bethnal 
Green  scheme,  341:  and  its  \iork,  250; 
and  non-unionist  workmen,  494  ; and 
tr.amways,  302 
London,  great  fire  in.  494 
London  ; Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  65  ; 
“ Watch  Committee  ” for,  and  ancient 
buildings,  252;  Water  Bill  debate,  284; 
water  supply  and  the  County  Council,  166 
London  and  its  Fire  Brigade,  191 
London  and  its  house  agents,  ir,  450 
Lord  Rosebery  & work  of  the  L.U.C.,  250 
Low,  Dr.  R.  Bruce:  on  condition  of  the 
River  Trent,  230  j on  Penrith  water 
supply,  438 


Maclean's  Gallery,  pictures  at,  286 
Magnesia  on  the  Meander,  excavations,  457 
Manchester,  a harbour  and  port,  it 
Manchester, Sheffield, and  Lines.  Railway,  48 
Manchester  Ship  Canal.  420 
Manor,  an  old  Wiltshire,  322 
Manor  house,  Upper  Tooling.  212 
Marble,  produced  from  earthy  limestone,  212 
Martin  v.  Price,  302 

M.nthematics,  relation  of,  to  engineering,  341 
.Mather  & Platt's  eight  hours'  day  experi- 
ment,250 

Mechanics,  art  of  interchangeable  construc- 
tion in,  65 

Medals,  award  of,  Chicago  Exhibition,  ro6 
Menpes,  Mortimer,  paintings  from  Cairo 
by,  478 

Metopes  of  Greek  Sculpture,  167 
Metrical  inscriptions  at  Delphi,  tgr 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  and  car- 
penters and  joiners,  263 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association, 
new  open  spaces,  365 
Middlesex  Hospital,  the,  421 
Miners’  Congress,  Berlin,  403 
-Mi.ssion  Church,  Bedlordburj’,  48 
Mitthcilnngen,  the  Athenian,  457 
Montpellier  Baths,  Harrogate,  and  their 
architects,  66 

Monument : to  de  Neuville, 440  ; to  the  first 
German  Emperor,  321 

Monumental  Chapel,  proposed,  Westminster 
Abbey,  167 

Monuments:  ancient,  of  Egypt,  149;  of 
India,  preservation  of,  457 
Moreau-Rae  process  of  hardening  stone,  212 
Mortar,  curious  case  as  to  quality,  io6 
Motive  power,  production  of  electric,  251 
Motto  for  the  British  school  at  .Athens,  459 


Names  of  railway  stations,  476 
National  Gallery,  director  of,  341 
National  Industrial  Exhibition,  Berlin, 
proposed,  48 

National  Safety  Window  Co.'s  reversible 

Needlework,  Royal  School  of -Art,  421 
Nemesi.s  at  Rhamnus,  .sculpture  from,  341 
Newcastle  Building  Trade  Conciliation 
Board,  229 

New  English  Art  Club  exhibition,  285 
New  Gallery  loan  exhibition,  ii 
Newman,  Mrs.  P.,  on  goldsmith’.s  work,  168 
New  unionism  tyranny,  439 
New  York  Beaux-.Arts  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, 229 

Niagara,  works  for  its  utilisation,  167 
“ Nibestos  ” filter,  the,  430 
Nile,  dam  acro.ss,  and  engineers’  report,  28+ 
Nind  V.  the  Nineteenth  Century  Building 
Society,  341 


Noel  Park  e.state,  Wood  Green,  and  work- 
men's trains,  150 

Norrington,  report  to  the  Fulham 

Vestry,  106 


“Old  Masters”  Jixhibition,  Burlington 
House,  II 

Outings,  annual,  and  reque.sts  by  employes, 
440 

Orange, 'restoration  of  Roman  theatre  at,  229 
Oxford  re-visited,  107 


Painter  Etchers,  Society  of,  exhibition,  212 
Painters,  accident  to,  in  Regent-street,  266 
Paintings,  exhibitionof  : Birmingham,  494  ; 
by  anistsof  Ferrara-Bologna  school,  478  ; 
by  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes,  from  Cairo,  47S 
Palace  : King  John's,  Clarendon,  32a  ; the 
old,  Richmond,  150 

Paris:  municipality  and  M.  Trelat,  84; 

Opera-house  scene  store,  28 
“Paris  to-day  "at  the  Fine  zArt  Society's 
Gallery,  16S  - 
Park,  old,  Richmond,  150 
Parliament  Houses  ; ISerliii,  341  ; Berne,  303 
Parthenon  : metopes  of,  167  ; sculpture  and 
architecture  of  the,  284 
Party-wall  case  in  the  Court  of  .Appeal,  494 
Paterson,  Mr.,  on  sanitary  defects  in  llie 
Bradford  district,  251 
Pavement,  wood-block,  106 
Pcnny-in-the-slot  system  at  new  con- 
veniences, Marble  Arch,  49,  107 
Penrith  district,  w.ater  supply  of,  45B 
Peplos  of  Athene,  new  theory  of,  364 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  screen  for,  192 
Philadelphia  new  city  hall,  440 
Phil*  and  proposed  dam  across  the  Nile, 
284,  404 

Picture  by  Mr.  Poynter  of  “ Israel  in 
Egypt,”  382 

Pictures:  at  Mr.  Maclean's  gallery,  286; 
at  the  Fine  .Art  Societies  galleries,  363, 
404  : and  houses  of  the  Hope  family,  421  ; 
by  F.  Flameng,  286 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Borough,  sii 
Pompeian  wall-paintings,  323 
Pompeii,  official  guide  to,  130 
Portland  Roads,  Admiralty  defence 
projects,  48 

Pottery,  Della  Robbia,  Birkenhead,  28 
Poynter,  Mr.,  picture  by,  of  '■  Israel  in 

Kgype,''  382 

Prehistoric  city,  remains  of,  in  Lake 
Copa'is,  382 

Premises,  Biahopsgate-street  Without,  131 
Preservation  of  the  City  churches,  30 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  321 
Prize  drawings  at  the  Institute,  28 
Prizes  for  the  students  of  the  Liverpool 
zArchitectural  Society,  251 
Professor  of  architecture  : Dresden  R.A., 
440;  Liverpool  University  College,  459 
Profits  and  rates  of  wages,  381 
Properties,  ancient,  for  sale,  403 
Publication  of  monuments  in  private  collec- 
tions, 149 


Queen  of  Roumaiiia’s  home  in  the  Car- 
pathians, 230 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill,  420,  403 
Railway,  proposed,  up  the  J ungfraii,  230 
Railway  rates,  149,  229,  285,  302,  321,  476 
Railwaystationnames  & advertisements,  476 
Railway  to  London,  proposed  new,  48 
Railway  travelling,  cheap,  and  healthy 
house  accommodation,  150 
Rateable  value,  claim  for  reduction  of, 
during  a strike,  65 

Regent-street,  accident  to  painters  in,  266 
Relics  of:  Clement’s  Inn,  sale  of,  168;  the 
South  Sea  House,  421 

Rem-nins,  prehistoric  city,  Lake  Copais,  382 
Rent  claim  for  uniniiabitable  house  at 
Sandgate,  130 

Repairing  of  nighways,  the,  365 
Report:  annual,  of  the  S.P.A.B.,  476:  of 
the  Belfast  Surveyor's  Department,  29  ; 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  457 
Report  to  Local  Government  Board  on 
sanitary  matters,  29,  107,  250,  303,  458.  477 
Restoration,  proposed,  of  the  Ca  d’Oro, 
Venice,  230 

Reversible  sashes  for  windows,  191 
Reynold-’ s.  Sir  Joshua,  house  on  Richmond 
Hill,  285 

Rhamnus,  sculpture  from  Nemesis  at,  341 
Richmond  llill.  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's 
house,  on,  285 

Richmond,  old  palace  at.  150  ; old  park,  150 

Rollason’s  wind  motor  plant,  303 

Roman  : boundary  in  the  Taunus,  230  ; 

theatre  at  Orange,  restoration  of,  229 
Rome,  proposed  German  studios  at,  130 
Rosebery,  Lord  ; at  the  Academy  dinner 
364;  on  work  of  the  L.C.C.,  250 
Royal  Academy,  and  delivery  of  architects 
drawings,  266 

Royal  Botanical  Society,  107 
Royal  Commission:  on  labour,  457  j on 
secondary  education,  191 
Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework,  421 


Safety  valve.s  and  bursting  boilers,  48 
St.  George's  Church,  Hanover  square,  404 
St.  John's  Church,  Clerkenwell,  382 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Words- 
worth’s room  at,  66 

St.  Michael’s  Church:  Burleigh-strect,  48; 

Wood-street,  City,  477 
St.  Nicholas  Church,  Deptford,  342 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Walworth.  421 
Salaries  of  German  building  officials,  230 
.Sale,  proposed,  of  Charlecot,  85 
Sandgate,  claim  for  rent  of  an  uninhabit- 
able house,  130 

Sanitary  condition  : of  the  Brent  River, 
29  ; of  River  Trent,  250  ; of  Uxbridge 
district,  477  ; of  Whitechapel  district,  251 
Sanitary  condition,  improved,  Worthing,  323 
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NOTES  (continued):— 

Sanitary  : defects  in  the  Bradford  district, 
251  ; matters  in  Cornwall,  494 ; require- 
ments for  elementaryschoois,  265  ; science, 
books  for  students  on,  29 
Sanitation  and  landlords,  364 
Sashes,  reversible,  for  windows,  191 
Scaffolds,  hanging,  266 
Scene-stores  and  fires  in  theatres,  28 
Schnebelile,  blasting  experiments  with,  84 
School:  Charterhouse,  Godaiming, accident 
at,  212  ; of  applied  design  for  women,  130: 
of  art  needlework.  Royal,  sale  of  work,  421 
Schoolmaster,  need  for,  among  architects 
and  surveyors,  405 

Schools  of  decorative  art,  French,  and 
architecture,  439 

Schools  : elementary  and  sanitary  require- 
ments, 265  ; lighting  of,  403 
Schreibe.r,  Dr.  T.,  and  goldsmiths’  work  of 
the  Ale.xandrian  age,  439 
Schuyler,  J.  D.,  on  Denver  Waterworks,  459 
Scientijic  American,  the,  and  matter  from 
the  Builder,  231 

Screen,  wrought-iron,  for  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  192 

Sculpture  : from  the  NemesLsat  Rhamnus, 
341 ; in  relation  to  architecture,  421  ; of 
Frederick  the  Great's  time,  29 
Sculptures  : & architecture  of  the  Parthe- 
non, 284  ; of  the  Barocco  Collection,  149 
Secondary  Education,  Commission  on,  191 
Settled  Land  Act,  buildings  under  the,  322 
Sewer  and  drain  ventilation,  494 
Sewer  gratings,  smells  from,  io6 
Sewers : improperly-constructed.  459 ; power 
to  lay  and  charge  by  corporations,  32a 
Sham  diamonds  and  bad  art,  477 
Sheffield  Arts  and  Crafts  Guild,  251 
Sheffield  Corporation  : and  architectural 
work.  211 ; Alexander  and  others,  322 
Sheen  Old  Park,  150 
Ship  Canal,  Manchester,  11.  420 
Shrine  of  Dionysos  in  the  Marshes,  439 
Silchester,  excav.-itions  at,  381 
Silver  white  alloy,  130 


‘‘  Silvinite,"  130 
Site,  the,  lor  LAke  Copats,  382 
Site,  Wellington-street  improvement,  458 
Sketch-hook  of  the  Glasgow  A.  A.,  167 
Smells  from  sewer  gratings,  106 
Smith,  Professor  Goldwin,  on  O.xford,  107 
Society  for  Protection  of  Ancient  Bldgs.,  476 
Society  of  Engineer.s'  Transactions,  65 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers'  E.xhibition,  2t2 
“Society  of  the  Quest,"  exhibition,  Bir- 
mingham, 494 

Society  of  Water-colours  Exhibition,  322 
South-Eastern  Railway  works,  ii 
South  Kensington  Museum,  gallery  of  casts, 
284 

South  Sea  House,  relics  of  the,  421 
Specification,  English,  382 
Spelling,  and  architects  and  surx'e^-ors,  405 
Stations,  raihvaj-,  and  names  of,  476 
Statue,  Egyptian  granite,  found  at  Bene- 

Statue  of  a female  draped  figure,  Dr. 

Kekul4  on,  582 
Sto.ie,  hardening  of,  212 
Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  London,  65 
Street  works  in  Belfast,  29 
Streets  & footway.s,  cleaning  of  in  winter,  28 
Strikes  & their  effect  upion  rateable  value,  65 
Students'  drawings  at  the  Institute,  28 
Studio,  architectural,  for  designing,  85 
Studios  and  art  workshops,  proposed 
German,  Rome,  130 

Sumner,  Heywood,  on  protection  and  pre- 
vention, 476 

Sunday  Hospital  Fund,  458 
Surrey  County  Surveyor  appointment,  150 
Surveying  property,  charges  & costs  for,  341 
Surveyor’s  report  to  Fulhapi  Vc.stry,  106 
Swansea  Church,  131 
Swedish  iron  ore  trade,  365 

Taunu.s:  mountains,  antiquarian  discovery 
in,  48;  Roman  boundary  in  the,  230 
Tavern,  the  " Old  Gate  House,’’  Highgate 
Hill,  230 

Technical  attaches,  reports  to  German 
Government,  191 


Technical  Institutecompetitlon,  St.  Helens, 
47.  65 

Technical  School  competition,  Preston,  381 
Text-books  on  sanitary  science,  29 
Thames  and  Severn  canal,  47 
Theatre,  restoration  of  Roman,  Orange,  229 
Theatres,  fires  in,  and  scene-stores,  28 
Thompson,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Westminster 
.\bbey,  167 

Thompson,  Professor  Silvanus,  on  electric 

Thorpe,  sanitary  condition  of,  303 
Tottenham,  almshouse  at,  65 
Toulouse,  meeting  of  French  architects  at, 
421 

Tower : Armourj’,  477  ; Bridge,  191  ; Phila- 
delphia Ciu'  Hall,  440 
Town  Hall,  F^ulham,  decoration  of,  251 
Trades  unions,  legal  responsibility  of,  457 
Trade  unionism  tjjranny,  477 
Training  Institution  of  Congregationalist 
Board  of  Education,  igt 
Tramways,  London  County  Council  and, 302 
Transactions:  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  440,  459 ; Society  of  Engi- 

Transport,  Military  Commissariat,  exhibi- 
tion, Vienna,  303 

Trelat,  M,,  and  the  P.aris  Municipality,  84 
Trent  river,  condition  of.  Dr.  Low  on,  250 
Trevail,  Sylvanua,  and  sanitary  matters  in 
Cornwall,  494 

“ Triforium,"  origin  of  the  word,  29 
Tyranny:  of  the  new  unionism,  459;  trade 
unionism,  477 

University  College  new  laboratories,  130 
Unwin,  Profcssor.on  works  at  Niagara,  167 
Uxbridge  District,  sanitary  condition  of,  477 
Vases,  Greek,  inscriptions  of,  211 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  proposed  new,  420 
Ventilation,  sewer  and  drain,  494 
Vienna:  Engineering  and  Architectural 
Society  of,  342  ; Transport  Military  Com. 
missariat  exhibition  at,  303 
Wages,  rates  of,  and  profits,  381 


Waldstein,  Dr.,  find  at  the  Heraion  by,  421 
Wall-covering,  decorative  designs  for,  266 
Wall  decoration,  new  method  of,  459 
Wall  paintings,  Pompeian,  323 
Walsall  Infirmary  competition,  85 
“Watch  Committee"  for  London,  and 
ancient  buildings,  252 
Water  Bill,  debate  on  the  London,  284 
Water  colours : at  Messrs.  Goupil’s,  405  J at 
the  Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society,  4^8  ; ex- 
hibition by  Society  of,  322  ; exhibition  of 
Mrs.  Allingham’s,  266;  exhibition,  In- 
stitute of  Painters  in,  213 
Water  companies,  London,  404 
Water  supply  : of  London,  and  the  County 
Council,  166  ; of  Penrith  district,  458  ; to 
high  buildings  in  Whitechapel,  251 
Waterworks,  Denver,  Colorado,  459 
Watkin,  Sir  E.,  retirement  of,  440 
Wellington-street  improvement  site,  458 
West  India  Docks,  Blackwali  end  of,  211 
Westminster  Abbey  : precincts,  439  ; pro- 
posed monumental  chapel,  167 
Westminster,  old  free  public  library  at,  84 
Wheaton,  Dr  , report  to  Local  Government 
Board,  107 

Whitechapel  District,  sanitary  condition  of, 

Wind  motor  plant,  Willesden,  303 
Window  cleaning  guard,  150 
Windows  with  reversible  ssshes,  191 
Winwick  Asylum  competition,  493 
Woking,  cremations  at,  in  1893,  167 
Women,  School  of  applied  design  for,  130 
Wood  block  pavement,  106 
Wood  Green,  need  for  cheap  workmen’s 
trains  to,  130 

Wordsworth's  room,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  66 
Work  and  overwork,  49 
Workmen,  non-unionist,  and  L.C.C.,  494 
Workmen’s  trains  and  cheap  house  accom- 
modation, 150 

Worthing,  sanitary  condition  of,  323 
Wren's  City  churches,  demolition  of  another 

of.  477 

Wyllic,  Mr.,  exhibition  of  drawings  by,  304 


REPORTS  OF  MEETINGS,  PAPERS  READ,  LAW  CASES,  Etc, 


Ac.ademy,  Royal,  (see  “ Royal  .Academy") 
Adam  architecture  in  London,  85 
Adams,  Mr.,  on  technical  education,  462 
Admir.alty  extension,  St.  Jame.s's  Park,  201 
Aitohi.son,  Professor,  lectures  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  86,  107,  131,  151,  169,  192 
Aitken,  G.  .S.,  on  modern  Edinburgh,  293 
Aldin  7'.  Latimer  Clark  & Co.,  357 
All  Saints'  Church.  West  Dulwich,  346 
Alma-Tadema,  L..  on  furniture,  324 
Aumonier,  Mr.,  on  furniture,  325 
Ancient  lights  c.ase,  123,  357,  487 
Anderson,  J.  Macvicar  : on  connexion 
between  commerce  and  architecture,  423  ; 
on  dwelling-houses  in  towns,  91  : on 
furniture,  domestic  and  ecclesiastical, 
325 ; on  mosaics  and  fresco,  136  ; on 
University  College  laboratories,  174  yon 
the  Council  Chamber  and  its  accessories, 
287,  288  ; and  the  Institute  Presidency, 
4S0  ; on  the  London  Streets  and  Buildings 
Bill,  216,  234 

Anderson,  W.  J.  : on  the  Renaissance  in 
Rome,  96;  on  the  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance,  219 

Angell,  Lewis : on  combined  back  drainage, 
497  ; on  the  retiring  President,  Muncipa! 
Engineers,  497  ; on  the  Municipal  Engi- 
neers’ Association,  499 
Annual  Meeting : Architects’  Benevolent 
Society,  216;  Builders'  Clerks’  Benevo- 
lent Institution,  j6o;  Institute  of  Builders, 
202  ; London  Sarnwry  Protection  Associa- 
tion, 203;  Municipal  Engineers,  497  ; Sur- 
veyors'and  Auctioneers  Clerks’  Provident 
Association,  206 

Annual  Report;  Ip.slitute  of  Architects, 
366,  394  : Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
445  : 

Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  Royal  Soc.  of,  33 
.Arbitration  in  party  w.all  case,  161 
Archxological  Societies:  British  Archw- 
ological  Association.  33,  7T,  140,  180,  220, 
*SS-  407 1 East  London  Antiquarian 
Society,  222 ; Glasgow  .Archaiological 
Society,  71,  235  ; London  and  Middlesex 
Archxological  Society,  482  ; Newcastle 
Society  of  .-Antiquaries,  446 ; Royal  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  33,  56;  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  56,  309,  433  ; 
Surrey  Archxological  Society,  235 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  216 
Architects'  Fees,  77 

Architects,  some  aspects  of  the  mutual 
relationship  of,  50 

Architectural  Association  : Annual  Dinner, 
443  ; Bases  of  a Succc.ssful  Practice  in 
the  Twentieth  Century,  304;  Colour  in 
London  Street  Architecture,  195  ; Diffi- 
culties of  a A’oung  Architect,  35  ; Discus- 
sion Section,  69,  116,  154,  254,  270,  314, 
348;  Education  of  Workmen,  the,  66; 
Election  of  Officers,  423  ; the  Last  Three 
Excursions,  153 ; House  List,  343 ; 
London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  153, 
267 ; Lyric  Club,  60 ; Modern  House 
Planning,  343  ; Old  Architecture  in  East 
London.  237 ; Party  Walls  and  Party 
Structures,  tii  ; Sculpture  in  Relation  to 
Architecture,  421,  446;  Soiree,  329,  369; 
Students’  Smoking  Concert,  326  ; Travel- 
ling, the  Practical  Side  of,  423  ; Visits 
(see  Visits)  ; Wood-carving,  66  ; Wrought 
Iron,  Hints  on  the  Working  of,  * 


.-Architectural  competitions,  50 
■Architectural  practice,  basesof»uccessful,  304 
Architectural  School  of  the  Royal  Academj-, 
admissions,  119 

Architectural  Section  of  the  Glasgow  Philb- 
.sonhical  Society,  154,  219,  235 
Architectural  Societies  Architectur.al 
Section  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Soc., 
134, 219,235  ; Cardiff  Society  of  Architects, 
120,  180;  Carlisle  Architectural,  Engi- 
neering, and  Surveying  .Assoc.,  55,  q6, 
154,  202,  2J9,  254,  202,  349;  Devon  .and 
Exeter  Architectural  Soc.,  202  ; Dundee 
Institute  of  Architecture,  Science,  and 
Art,  203  ; Edinburgh  .-Architectural 
.Assoc.,  55,  137,  203,  219,  254,  292,  308, 
329,  371,  407,  446  ; Glasgow  Architectural 
Architectural  .Assoc.,  180,  2tg,  293  : 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  'Technical 
College,  407  : Glasgow  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, 277  ; Glasgow  School  of  -Art,  96. 
219  ; Leeds  and  A'orkshire  Architectural 
Soc.,  55,  71,  120,  i"4,  309  ; Lincolnshire 
and  Nottingliamshire  Architectural  Soc., 
464,  479;  Liverpool  Architectural  Soc., 
55,  202,  309  ; Northern  .Architectural 
Assoc.,  71,  96,  202,  220,  30B ; Sheffield 
Soc.  of  Architects  and  Surveyors,  55,  137, 
220,  254,  308,  391  ; York  .Architectural 
Soc.,  202 

Architecture  : Adam,  in  London,  85  ; the 
advancement  of,  86,  107,  131,  131,  169, 
192;  a non  • professional  view  of,  219; 
Byzantine,  293;  civic,  185;  colour  in 
London  street,  195  ; development  of,  as 
exhibited  in  Scottish  abbej-s,  219  ; of 
Northern  Europe  and  the  Hanseatic 
League,  422  ; of  the  Renaissance,  the, 
219  ; old,  in  East  London,  237 ; Scottish, 
202;  sculpture  in  relation  to,  421,  446; 
symbolic,  55 

.-Art  Union  of  London,  326 
Ashbee,  C.  R.,  on  old  architecture  in  East 
London,  239 

.-Association  : Clerks  of  Works,  139  ; 
Master  Builders  of  London,  139,  243,  271 ; 
Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain,  119  ; 
Municipal  Engineers,  52,  74,  288,  347, 
367,  386,  444,  497  ; Sanitary  Inspectors, 
38,  ti8,  205,  291.  3?i,  390;  Surveyors’ 
and  Auctioneers  Clerks,  2c^ 

.Asylum,  proposed  new,  for  the  L.C.C.,  500 
Awards  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  323 

Bakehouses,  sanitary  condition  of  London, 
481,  500 

Baker,  Sir  B.,  on  Technical  Education,  toi 
Baillie  7'.  Campbell,  451 
Balfour,  Mr.,  on  Evolution  in  Decorative 
.Art,  285 

B.al!  7'.  Denm.an,  315 

Baiiqueiting  House,  Whitehall,  2ox 

Barber,  Mr.  : on  Sewer  Ventilation,  444  ; 

on  Steam  Road  Rolling,  387 
Barras,  G.  W.,  Glasgow  Building  Regula- 
tions Act,  1892,  154 

Barry,  Charles,  and  the  retiring  Institute 
President,  4813 

Barry,  Wolfe,  on  London  bridges,  i6t 
B.avarian  towns,  120 

Beachcroft,  Mr.,  on  preservation  of  Indian 
art,  487 

Beal,  Mr.,  on  the  Building  Trades  Federa- 

h 463 


Beale,  S.  B,  : on  bases  of  a succes-sful 
architectural  practice,  306 ; on  colour  in 
London  street  architecture,  195,  zoo ; on 
difficulties  of  a young  architect,  38  ; on 
modern  house  planning,  346;  on  the 
London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  270 
Beams  & simple  structures,  strength  of,  292 
Beare,  Professor,  on  University  College 
Laboratories,  174 

Bechmann,  M.,  on  sanitation  in  Paris,  291 
Bedells,  C.  Herbert,  on  party  walls,  116 
Belcher,  J.,  on  furniture,  323,  325 
Bellamy,  C.  R.,  on  g.as  combustion,  243 
Berger,  E.,  on  Pompeian  wall  paintings,  323 
Berry,  .Atkin,  on  difficulties  of  a young 
architect, .37 
Betterment,  336 

“ Big  Ben,"  audibility  of,  at  Norwood.  394 
Blackbourn,  H-,  on  the  London  Streets 
and  Buildings  Bill,  138 
Blair,  W.  N.,  on  jointing  of  wood  pave- 

Blanc,  J.  H.,  on  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  Scotland,  371 

Bl.ashill,  T. : on  bases  of  a successful  archi- 
tectural pr.actice,  306;  on  the  Council 
chamljerand  its  accessories,  286,  287;  on 
difficulties  of  a young  architect,  37  ; on 
party  -walls,  115 

Blyth,  Prof.  Wynter,  on  the  education  of 
the  sanitary  inspector,  259 
Boiler  incrustations  and  deposits,  34 
Bolton,  A.  T. : on  mosaics  and  fresco,  136  ; 
on  the  practical  side  of  travelling,  423 ; 
on  wood-carving,  66,  69 
Boobbyer,  Dr.,  on  sanitary  inspectors,  300 
Boring,  a deep,  near  Freistadt,  Austria,  371 
Boulnois,  II.  P.,  on  jointing  of  wood  pave- 
ments. 53 

Boult,  W,  S.,  on  regulating  pressure  in 
electric  light  circuits,  293 
Boyd,  R.  N.  : on  a deep  boring  near 
Freist.adt,  371 ; on  liquid  fuel,  309 
Brewer,  H.  AV.,  on  the  Hanseatic  League 
and  architecture  of  Northern  Europe,  423 
Bridge,  the  Tower,  161,  277 
Bridges,  Vauxhall  and  Lambeth,  235 
Briggs,  R.  A.  on  house  planning,  343 
Briggs  Lucas  & Aird,  48 
British  Archxological  Association,  33,  71, 
140,  tSo,  220,  255,  407 

Brodie,  C.  H.  : on  architect  and  client.  306  ; 
on  modem  house  pl.anning,  346  : on  the 
London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  270 
Bruce,  A.  Fairlie : on  cement  and  concrete 
testing,  259 ; on  tbe  Rosario  sewage 

Bnice,  W.,  on  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill,  215 

Brydon,  J.  M.  : on  the  Council  Chamber 
and  its  accessories,  287  ; on  mosaics  and 

Builders'  (Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution,  180, 
308 

Builders’  Foremen's  Institution,  202 
Builders,  Institute  of,  271,  348 
Building  Reeulations  Act  of  Glasgow,  154 
Building  and  .Allied  Trades  of  London, 
Conference,  463 

Building  Line  Ca.se,  Middlesbrough,  357 
Building  on  low-lying  land,  308,  444 
Building  Society,  Church,  243,  505 
Building  Trades  Federation  and  Free 
Labour,  463,  500 


Building  trades,  technical  education  in,  461 
Buildings  under  the  Settled  Land  Act,  322 
Burkett  t’.  Booker  & Warne,  i6t 
Burrows,  H.  W.,  on  the  Council  Chamber 
and  its  accessories,  287 
Byzantine  architecture,  293 

Canal,  Regent's,  condition  of,  156 
Candy,  Mr.,  on  Keighley  Sewage  Wks.,  363 
Cardiff  Society  of  Architects,  120,  180 
Carlisle  Architectural,  Engineering,  and 
Surveying  Association,  55,  96,  154,  202, 
2ig,  254.  ^9“.  349 

Carue,  W.  D.  : on  Colour  in  London  Street 
Architecture,  199  ; on  Furniture,  Domes- 
tic and  Ecclesiastical,  324  ; on  the  London 
Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  234,  26S 
Carpenters'  Co.  examination,  505 
Carpenters'  Hall,  lectures  on  matters  con- 
nected with  building,  167,  212,  251,  254 
Carriage-way  pavements,  52 
Case  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
t6i,  451 

Cates,  Arthur  : on  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill,  213  ; on  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  443;  on  the  rebuilding  of 
Regent-street,  90 

Cathedral  : Como,  154  ; St.  P-iul's,  307 
Cathedrals,  English,  71 
Cement  and  concrete  for  foundations,  315 
Cement  and  concrete  testing  at  Glasgow 
waterworks,  259 

Central  .Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
London,  139,  243,  271 

Chalmers,  P.  .\L,  on  the  development  of 
architecture,  219 

Chamber,  the  Council,  & Its  accessories,  2S6 
ChamiDneys,  Basil,  on  difficulties  of  a young 
architect,  37 

Chandler,  Mr.,  on  the  Works  Committee  of 
the  L.C.C.,  463 

Chester,  Municipal  and  County  Engineers 
at,  386 

Chicago  Exhibition  awards,  325 
Christ’s  Hospital  and  the  City  Commission 
of  Sewers,  161 

Church  Building  .Society,  243,  505 
Church  for  Catholic  .Apostolic  community, 
Maida  Hill,  369 

Church  of  All  .Saints,  AV'est  Dulwjch,  346 
Chufches,  City,  the  proposed  removal  of,  77 
Cisterns,  water-closet  flushing,  96 
Ciiy  churches,  the  proposed  removal  of,  77 
City  Commission  of  sewers,  161,  205,  3x4. 
_357.  4°'.  433i  445.  486 
City,  Vandalism  in  the,  482 
Civic  architecture,  185 
Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of,  33,  155,  180, 
203,  217,  309.  34>,349.  413.  445 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society, 
155,  117,  203,  2x7.  259,  309.  349,  505 
Clarke,  H.  Chatfeild,  on  party  walls,  J15 
Clayton,  J.,  on  furniture,  325 
ClerLs  of  Works  Association  Dinner,  r39 
Clouston,  Dr.,  on  medical  aspect  cf  hos- 
pitals, 203 

Cole,  Langton,  on  party  walls,  ri5 
Collard,  -A.  O.  : on  difficulties  of  a young 
architect,  35,  38 ; on  the  London  Streets 
and  Buildings  Bill,  270 
Collins,  A,  E, ; on  machinery  for  breaking 
macadam,  288;  on  municipal  works  in 
Reading,  289 

Collins,  E.,  on  preventing  waste  of  water,  217 
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REPORTS,  &c.  (continued): — 

Collins,  Mr.,  on  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Dill,  234 

Collison,  W.,  on  the  Building  Trades 
Federation,  463 

Colour  in  London  street  architecture,  195 
•Commans,  R.  E.,  on  crushed  minerals,  33 
Conversazione,  London  and  Middlese.v 
Archseological  Society,  482 
Como  Cathedral,  154 
Competitions,  architectural,  50 
‘Competitive  designs  for  working  class 
dwellings,  308 

Conference  : Free  Labour  Association,  463  ; 
on  the  London  Streets  and  Buildings 
Bill.  314;  Sanitary  Inspectors,  390 
Congress,  Sanitary  Institute,  160,  327,  34S, 

413.  4^2 

Cooper,  C.  H.,on  hospital  tents,  53 
‘Corheld,  Prof.,  on  hou.se  sanitation,  167 
Council  Chamber,  the,  & its  accessories,  286 
Country  houses,  electric  lighting  in,  217 
County  surveyor,  464 

Court,  Sydney  a,  on  electric  lighting  in 
country  houses,  217 

Crace,  J.  D.  : on  colour  in  London  street 
architecture,  197  ; on  furniture,  domestic 
and  ecclesiastical,  325;  on  mosaics  and 
fresco,  135 

Crane,  Walter,  on  architects,  443 
Croal,  T.  A.,  on  a non-professional  view  of 
architecture,  219 

Crosier,  Mr.,  on  technical  education  for 
bricklayers,  462 

Crushed  Minerals,  concentration  and  sizing 
of|  33 

Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering,  334 
Daly,  death  of  M.  C^sar,  50 
Dangerous  structures,  451 
Davey,  W.,  on  the  Building  Trades 
Federation,  463 

Dawber,  E.  Guy,  on  Bavarian  towns,  120 
Daymond,  J.,  on  wood-carving,  66,  69 
Decoration,  interior,  180 
Decorative  Art : and  elementarj'  education, 
403  ; evolution  in,  285 
Devon  and  Exeter  .‘Architectural  Soc.,  202 
Dicksee,  B.  : on  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill,  234  ; on  modern  house 
planning,  346  ; on  party-walls,  115 
Difficulties  of  a young  architect,  35 
Dilley,  Mr.,  on  technical  education  for 
bricklayers,  461 

Dinner:  Architectural  Association,  443: 
Association  of  Municipal  Engineers,  499  ; 
Builders'  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution, 
308  ; Cardiff  Society  of  Architects,  120  ; 
Clerks'  of  Works  Association,  139  ; Hull 
Master  Builders,  161  ; Institute  of  Archi- 
itects,  481;  Institute  of  Builders,  348; 
Institution  of  Builders’  Foremen,  202 ; 
Junior  Engineering  Society,  91 ; Leeds 
and_  Yorkshire  Architectural  Soc.,  ss! 
Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association,  118; 
Sheffield  Master  Builders'  Assoc..  297; 
Surveyors'  Institution,  432  ; Wolverhamp- 
ton Master  Builders,  335 
Discussion  Section  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  69, 116,  154,  254,  270,  314,  348 
District  Surveyor'se.xpenses  and  the  L.C.C., 
.*38 

District  Surveyor's  fees,  70,  223 
Douglas,  Campbell,  on  the  London  Streets 
and  Buildings  Bill,  215 
Drainage  of  Fulham  and  Hammersmith,  156 
Duncanson,  T.,  on  distribution  of  water 
supplies,  329 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture,  203 
.Dwelling  houses  in  towns,  89 
Dykes,  A.  H.,  on  electro-motors,  137 
£ast  London  : Antiquarian  Society,  222  ; 

old  architecture  in,  237 
Eaton  and  Eccleston  sewage  works,  387 
Eayrs,  J.  T.  : on  the  Association  of  Muni- 
cipal Engineer.s,  497;  on  sewer  ventila- 
tion, 445  ; on  steam  road  rolling,  387 
Ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Scotland,  371 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  55, 
137,  203,  219,  254,  292,  308,  329,  371,  407, 
446 

Edinburgh  ; modern,  293  ; North  Bridge, 
407  ; the  first  wall  of,  or  the  King’s  Wall, 
^ 293 ; University  Halls,  308 
Education;  elementary  and  decorative  art, 
403;  of  the  sanitary  inspector,  2595  of 
workmen,  66,  69;  technical,  96,  loi  ; 
technical,  in  the  building  trades,  461 
Electric  light  circuits,  pressure  in,  293 
Electric  light  for  domestic  purposes,  308 
Electric  lighting  : in  country  houses,  217  ; 

of  Victoria_  Embankment,  13.!,  216,  330 
Electric  motive  power,  production  of,  251 
Electrical  energy,  the  public  supply  of,  71 
Electro-motors,  construction  and  working 
of,  137 

Embankment,  electric  lighting  of  the 
Victoria,  138,  216,  330 
Emery,  A.  J.,  on  steam  pumping  machinery 
for  waterworks,  349 
Employers’  liability  case,  48 
Engineering  Societies Association  of 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers,  52,  74, 
288,  347,  367,  386,  444,  497  ; Civd  and 
Mechanical  Engineers' Society,  117,  155, 
203i  2«7i  259;  309,  349,  505;  Institution 
•of  Civil  Engineers,  33,  155,  180,  203,  217, 
309.  341,  349.  413.  445  ; Junior  Engineer- 
ing Society,  34,  91,  137,  203,  277,  486 ; 
Liverpool  Engineering  Society,  71,  155, 
243.  293,  329,  371  ; Sanitaty-  Institute, 
160,  259,  293,  3ti,  314,  327,  348,  372,  394, 
413.  429.  505;  Society  of  Engineers,  137, 
203.  371,  445 

Engineering  works  at  Torquay,  444 
English  Cathedrals,  71 
Englishmen's  home,  212 
Engraving  on  metal,  137 
Evolution  in  decorative  art,  285 
E.xaminations;  Association  of  Municipal 
Engineers,  74,  347  ; Carpenters'  Co.,  505  ; 


Sanitary  Institute,  259,  511,  372,  394,  429, 
505  ; Surveyors'  Institution,  122,  326,  356 
Excursion  : Lincolnshire  Architectural 
Society,  464,  479;  Edinburgh  Architec- 
tural Association,  446 ; Excursions,  the 
last  three  A.  A.,  153 
Extension  of  Admiralty  Buildings,  201 

Fair  wages  & the  London  School  Board,  315 
Federation,  building  trade-s,  500 
Fees,  case  of  an  architect's,  77 
Fire  brigade,  additions  to,  370,  428 
Fire,  protection  from,  in  London,  138,  201 
Fitzgerald,  P.,  on  Adam  architecture  in 
London,  85 

Fleming,  Owen,  on  the  education  of  the 
modem  workman,  463 
Fletcher,  Banister,  F. ; on  colour  in  London 
street  architecture,  195  ; on  the  London 
Streets  and  Buildings 61II,  270 ; on  modern 
house-planning,  346  ; on  travelling,  428 
Fletcher,  Professor  B,:  on  the  Carpenters’ 
Company  classes,  462  ; on  Englishmen’s 
home,  212  ; on  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill,  233 

Flower,  A.  S.,  on  English  brickwork  and 
German  influence,  423 
Flushing,  use  of  hydrants  for,  201 
Forging  by  hydraulic  pressure,  155 
Foster,  Professor  C.,  on  University  College 
laboratories,  174 

Fountain,  Shaftesbury  memorial,  307 
Fowler,  A.  M.,  address  to  Municipal  En- 
gineers, 497 

Fowler,  C. : on  the  Council  Chamber  and 
its  accessories,  286,  287  ; on  the  Hanseatic 
League  and  architecture  of  Northern 
Europe,  422 

Fox,  F.,  on  the  Liverpool  Overhead  Rail- 
way, iSo 

Free  Labour  Association  Conference,  463 
Freshfield,  Dr.  E.,  and  vandalism  in  the 
City,  482 

Furniture,  domestic  and  ecclesiastical,  323 
I'urtwangler,  Dr.,  and  the  Parthenon,  284 

Garrett,  H.  A.,  on  engineering  works  at 
Torquay,  444,  445 

Gas  combustion,  progress  of  science  of,  243 
Gay,  Mr.,  on  technical  education  in  the 
building  trades,  462 
Gibb  & Co.  V.  Vivian,  375 
Girder  works  and  strains,  349 
Glasgow  Archaiological  Society,  71,  235 
Glasgow  Architectural  .Vssoc.,  180.  219,  293 
Glasgow  : Building  Regulations  Act,  1892, 
154 ; and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College,  407 ; Institute  of  Architects, 
277  ; Philosophical  Society,  architectural 
.section  of,  154  ; School  of  Art,  96,  219 
Goddard  v.  Grosvenor,  451 
Godfrey,  Mr.,  on  sewer  ventilation,  444 
(..old  Medallist,  Institute  of  Architects,  495 
Goldsmith,  F.  T.  W.  : on  architectural 
education,  462  ; on  modern  house  plan- 
ning,  346;  on  registration,  and  social 
qualities  of  architects,  306;  on  the 
London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  267 
Goldsmiths’  work,  past  and  present,  168 
Goodman,  A,,  on  architect  and  client,  306 
Ijoodwin,  fl.  A.,  on  engineering  matters,  137 
Gordon,  Huntly,  on  party  walls,  tis 
Graham,  A.  : on  Jlyzantine  architecture, 
293  ; on  students’  work  at  the  Institute,  51 
Gray,  J.  M.,  on  engraving  on  metal,  137 
Greathead,  j.  H.,  on  the  Liverpool  Over- 
head Railway,  180 

Green,  G.  on  the  Works  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council,  463 
Greenop,  E.,  on  wrought-iron,  383 
Greenwell,  A.,  on  steam  road-rolling,  38^ 
Gregory,  Mr.,  on  Technical  Education,  462 
Ground-plan  of  London,  proposed,  97,  217 

Hackney  Marsh,  improvement  works,  201 
Hall,  E.  T.  : on  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, 443 : on  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill,  231 
Hall,  Mr.,  on  sewer  ventilation,  444 
Hanseatic  League,  the,  and  architecture  of 
northern  Europe,  422 
Harper,  E.  J.,  on  “ Trade  Claims,”  43 
Haj-ward,  Forster,  on  University  College 
Laboratories,  174 
Heaton,  Aldam,  on  furniture,  323 
Hellenic  Society,  the,  284 
Henm.an,  W.,  on  hospitals,  309 
Hepworth.  J.,  on  streets  and  roads,  254 
Hill,  C.  W.,  on  sins  of  the  jerry  builder,  219 
Hodgkiiison,  T.  H.,  on  the  strength  of 
beams,  292 

Holland  and  another?'.  Wallen,  161 
Holloway,  H.,  on  technical  education  in 
the  building  trade,  462 
HolmeSj  A.  B.,  on  the  public  supply  of 
electrical  energy,  71 
Hooper,  F.,  on  house  planning,  346 
Hopkinson,  Dr.,  on  mathematics  and 
engineering,  34? 

Hopkinson,  'W.  H.,on  Keighley  W.ater  and 
Sewage  Works,  367 
Horncastie,  Lincoln  architects  at,  479 
Hospital  tents,  53 

Hospitals;  309;  medical  aspect  of,  203; 

modern  institutions,  asylums,  and,  254 
House  : planning,  343  ; sanitation,  167 
Houses,  dwelling,  in  towns,  89 
Howard-Smith,  W.,  on  Girder  Works,  349 
Hoyle  & Co.  z'.  Assessment  Committee, 
Oldham  Union,  65 

Hull  Master  Builders’  Association,  Annual 
Dinner,  161 

Hutton,  J.  : on  Architectural  Matters,  37  ; 
on  the  Council  Chamber  and  its  access- 
ories, 287  ; on  Technical  Education,  461 
Hydrants  for  flushing  purposes,  201 
Image,  Selw^m,  on  decorative  art  and 
education,  403 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers,  367,  386,  444,  497 
Indian  art,  preservation  of,  487 


Indian  monuments,  preservation  of,  394 
Influence  of  the  Mylnes  on  Edinburgh 
architecture.  55 
Innholders’  Company,  the,  482 
Inns,  famous,  London,  482 
Institute  of  Builder.s,  202,  271,  348 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects ; 
Annual  report,  366,  394;  assassination  of 
M.  Carnot,  495  ; Conduct  ofan  Associate 
member,  322  ; Council  chamber  and  its 
accessories,  the,  286  ; Death  of  M.  C^sar 
Daly,  50;  Commemorative  Dinner,  481  ; 
elections,  461  ; Furniture,  domestic  and 
ecclesiastical,  323;  Influence,  the,  of  the 
Hanse-ttic  League  on  the  architecture  of 
Northern  Europe,  422 ; Intermediate 
Examination,  172;  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill,  134,  213,  231  ; Mosaics 
and  fresco,  134  ; Ohser\’ations  on  the  Plan 
of  Dwelling  Houses  in  Towns,  89  ; Presi- 
dent, new,  321  ; President's  address  to 
students,  50;  Prize  drawings,  28,  33; 
Royal  gold  medal,  134  ; Royal  gold  medal 
presentation,  495  ; student's  work,  review 
of,  St  ; new  Science  Laboratories  at 
University  College,  172;  votes  of  thanks 
to  retiring  President,  480 
Institute  of  Certificated  Sanitary  Inspectors, 
259 

Institution  : Builders’  Foremen,  202  ; 
Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent,  308  ; Civil 


Engineers',  33,  155,  180,  203,  217,  309, 
34t.  349.  4'.3,  445  1 Surveyors',  43.  122,  138, 


SS,  326,  356,  365,  43: 
Ireland,  Royal  boc.  of 


:s,  Major 
meiifs,  53 


Antiquaries  of,  56 
Jointing  of  Wood  Pave- 


Jack,  S.  W.  B.,  on  Scottish  Architecture,  202 
“ James  Forrest  ” Lecture  on  Mathematics 
and  Engineering,  341 

Jerry  builder,  sins  of,  and  their  effect  on 
health,  219 

Jobbing  wks.,  London  County  Council,  481 
Johnson,  W.,  nn  electric  light  for  domestic 
purposes,  308 

Jointing  of  wood-pavements,  52 
Jolliffe?'.  Woodhouse,  494,  505 
Jones,  Mr.,  on  steam  road-rolling,  387 
Junior  Engineering  Society,  34,  91,  137, 
203,  277,  486 

Keen,  A.,  on  wrought-iron,  385 
Keighley,  municipal  engineers  at,  367 
Kerr,  Professor  : on  bases  of  a successful 
architectural  practice,  305  ; on  dwelling- 
houses  in  towns,  89;  on  the  Council 
chamber  and  its  accessories,  287  : on  the 
London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  234  ; 
on  University  College  laboratories,  173 
Kew  bridge,  70 
King's  wall,  Edinburgh,  293 
Knight  Bruce  v.  Judge,  130 
Knowles,  Lees,  on  furniture,  324 


Laboratorie.s,  science,  University  Coll.,  172 
Land  values,  rating  of,  53,  70 
Lane,  J.,  on  “ Englisb  Cathedrals,”  71 
Langley,  Mr.,  on  technical  education,  462 
Lee,  Stirling,  on  sculpture  in  relation  to 
t architecture,  421,  4.46 
Leeds,  engineering  works  at,  498 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society, 
55,  71,  120, 154,  309 

Legal:  Aldin  t<.  Latimer  Clark  & Co., 
light  and  air  case,  357  ; Baillie  v.  Camp- 
bell, light  and  air  case,  451  ; Ball  v. 
Denman,  improper  foundations,  315; 
Barker  v,  Macnaughten,  459;  house 
agents,  439  ; Briggs  Lucas  & Aird, 
employers'  liability  case,  48  ; Birkett  ?'. 
Booker  & Warne,  p.arty  wall  and  light 
and  .air  case,  161 ; Ga.skeir.s  settled  estates, 
322  ; Gibb  it  Co.  v.  Vivian,  validity  of 
original  contract,  375  : Goddard  v.  Gros- 
venor, action  to  recover  money,  451  ; 
Gordon  v.  Kennington  vestry,  compul- 
sory taking  of  house  property,  494 ; 
Herring,  e.v parte,  dangerous  structures, 
451  ; Holland  & another  ?'.  Waller,  case 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  of 
185s,  161  ; Hoyle  & Co.  v.  Assessments 
Committee  for  the  Oldham  Union,  claim 
for  reduction  of  rateable  value  during  a 
strike,  65  ; Jolliffe  v.  Woodhouse,  p.arty 
wall  appeal  case,  494,  505  ; Knight  Bruce 
z/.  Judge,  claim  for  rent  of  uninhabitable 
house  at  Sandgate,  130  ; Liltico  Colls, 
light  and  air  case,  223  ; Martin  v.  Price, 
light  and  air  case,  302  ; Mayfair  Property 
Co.  V.  Johnston,  party  wall  case,  123; 
Meeson  v.  Constructional  Ironwork  Co., 
district  surveyor's  fee  case,  223  ; Middles- 
brough Corporation  v.  Scott,  building 
line  case,  357  ; Nind  ?'.  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Building  Society,  charges  for 
surveying  property,  341;  “Oxford” 
Music  Hall  v.  Kirk,  ancient  lights  case, 
123;  Pye,  E.,&C.  Greening?/.  A.  Rendell, 
obstructionof ancient  lights,  357  ; Sheffield 
Corporation  v,  Alex.aiider  and  others, 
power  to  lay  sewers,  S:c.,  322;  Strand 
Board  of  Works  v.  Annan,  Strand  sub- 
-sidence  case,  433;  Sugden,  Keighley  & 
Co.  7/.  Dixon,  ancient  lights  ca.se,  487  ; 
Voysey  v.  Grove,  an  architect’s  fees,  77 
Legal  assistance  to  district  surveyor,  53 
Legislation,  private  bill,  335,  370 
Leighton,  Sir  F.,  on  architecture  and  the 
arts,  496 

Lewe.s,  Prof.  V.  B. , on  boiler  incrustations,  34 
Light  and  air  case,  223,  302,  357,  451 
Lillico  V.  Colls,  223 

LincoInshireandNotts  Architectural  Society, 
464.  479 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  29a,  371 
Linde  British  refrigeration  works,  503 
Linton,  Sir  J.,  and  Indian  art,  487 
Liquid  fuel,  309 

Liverpool  .Architectural  Soc.,  55,  202,  309 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society,  71,  155,  243, 

29-5.  329.  371 

Liverpool  overhead  railway,  180 
Lloyd,  R.,  on  the  history  of  English 
parishes,  255 

Lockwood,  H.  W.,  on  symbolic  architecture, 

London : and  Middlesex  Archieological 
Society,  482  ; Bakehouses,  481,  500 ; Build- 
ing Trades  Federation,  500 
London  County  Council  : asylum,  proposed, 
481,  500;  bakehouses,  sanitary  condition 
of,  481,  500  ; Bethnal  Green  Poor  Land, 
443  ; Blackwall  Tunnel  works,  70,  307, 
481 ; building  on  low-lying  land,  308,  444 ; 
buildings  and  machiner>-  at  central  works, 
70  ; Castle-alley,  Whitechapel,  292  ; 
Charing  Cross  Railway  Bridge,  land 
under,  307  ; Chelsea  Embankment  Ex- 
tension, 138  ; Cisterns,  capacity  of  water- 
closet  flushing,  96  ; Clerkeinvell  Fire 
Station  enlargement,  330  ; Council 
Chamber,  the,  428;  Council,  the,  and 
the  water  companies,  235  ; Council,  the, 
as  its  own  contractor,  119  ; county 
surveyor,  464  ; district  surveyor’s  ex- 
penses, 138;  district  surveyor’s  fees,  70; 
district  surveyorship,  vacant,  330  ; drain- 
age of  Fulham  and  Hammersmith,  156  ; 
election  of  officers,  216  ; electric  light  at 
Hampstead,  500  ; electric  lighting  of  the 
Victoria  Embankment,  138,  216,  330; 
electric  lighting,  Victoria  Embankment 
and  Westminster  and  Waterloo  Bridges, 
370, 443 : fair  wages,  96  ; Fire  Brigade,  pro- 
posed additions  to,  370,  428  ; Fleet  storm 
relief  sewer,  70,  330 ; ground  plan  of 
London,  proposed,  97,  217  ; Hanwell 
-Asylum  improvements,  349  ; Highgate 
Archway,  308  ; hydrants  for  flushing 
purposes,  119,  201  ; improvement  works, 
Hackney  Marsh,  201 ; jobbing  works,  481 ; 
Kew  Bridge,  70 ; Lea  Bridge,  234  ; legal 
assistance  to  district  surveyor,  53  ; legal 
proceedings,  result  of,  307;  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  1 19,  292,  371:  loans  for  electric 
lighting,  138  ; London  Street.s  and  Build- 
ings Bill,  292,  330,  349,  464  : Milibank 
Prison  site,  371  ; National  Exhibitions 
building,  97  j non-union  labour,  500  ; open 
space,  Deptford,  156;  Parker-street 
lodging-house,  481  ; paving  and  sewer 
works,  Boundary-street,  216;  new  build- 
i.ngs,  plans  for,  179;  private  Bills,  96; 
protection  from  fire  in  London,  138,  201 ; 
public  convenience,  Westminster  Bridge, 
97  ; proposed  pumping-station,  Heath- 
wall, 96;  railwaystations  in  London, 443; 
rating  of  land  values,  53,  70;  Regent’s 
Canal,  156  ; River  Thames,  examination 
of  water,  330;  St.  John's-street,  Clerken- 
well,  widening  of,  307  ; salaries  of  heads 
of  departments,  179  ; sewer  emanations, 
53,  96 ; sewer,  proposed  extension  of,  156  : 
Shaftesbury  memorial  fountain,  307 ; 
Strand  improvement,  proposed,  217,  292, 
429,  443,  500;  technical  education,  96; 
tramways,  purcha.se  of,  96 ; Vauxhall 
Bridge,  119,  235  j water  bill  of  the 
Council,  292 ; water  supply,  policy  of 
Council  as  to,  157,  179;  water  question, 
the,  330:  West  London  Tramway  Bill, 
138  ; working-class  dwellings,  competitive 
designs  for,  308  ; workmen's  trains,  371 
London  : house  planning,  343  ; proposed 
ground  plan  of,  97,  2:7;  protection  from 
fire  in,  138,  201  : Sanitary  Protection 
Association,  205  ; School  Board  and  fair 
wages,  315;  street  architecture,  colour  in, 
195  ; Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  77,  123, 
134.  >38,  153.  >55.  >61,  213,  231,  267,  271, 
292,  314,  330.349.  347.  370,  457.  464.  487 
Longdun,  H,,  on  wrought  iron,  383,  385 
Longstaff,  Dr.,  on  the  London  Streets  and 
Building.s  Bill,  214,  292,  464 
Lonsdale,  C.,  on  trees  and  their  uses,  96 
Lovegrove,  H.,  on  party  walls,  115 
Low,  Mr.,  on  machinery  for  breaking  up 
macadam,  289 

Low,  Mr.,  on  sewer  ventilation.  445 
Low-lying  land,  building  on,  and  the  L.C.C., 
308,  444 

Macad.am,  macbiner>-  for  breaking  up,  288 
Machinery,  steam-pumping,  for  waterworks, 
349 

Mahomed,  J.  K.,  on  old  architecture  in 
East  London,  240 

Maida  Hill,  church  for  Catholic  Apostolic 
community,  36^ 

Manchester,  engineering  works  at,  49S 
M.arriott,  W.,on  audibility  of'  Big  Ben,'  394 
Marshall,  Mr.,  on  technical  education,  462 
Marsl.-ind,  Mr.,  on  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill,  234 

Marston,  Mr.,  on  sewer  ventilation,  445 
Martin  v.  Price,  302 

Masey,  F.  E.,  on  old  architecture  In  East 
London,  237,  240 

Maskall,  E.,  on  the  Building  Trades 
Federation,  463 

Mason,  C.,  on  carriage-way  pavements,  52 
Master  Builders'  Association  : Hull,  161 , 
Sheffield,  297;  London,  Central  As-socia- 
ticn  of,  139,  243,  271  ; of  Great  Britain, 
National  Association  of,  119 
Master  Builders  and  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill,  271 
Master  and  pupil,  50, 

Mathematics,  relation  of,  to  engineering,  341 
Mathews,  Douglass  : on  party-walls,  115; 

on  the  Innholders’  Company,  482 
Mausolus,  the  tomb  of  King,  71 
Mayfair  Property  Co.  v.  Johnston,  123 
Meade,  T.  de  Courcy  ; on  .sewer  ventilation, 
444,  445;  on  steam  road-rolling,  3B7 
Meeson  v.  Constructional  Ironwork  Com- 
pany, 223 

Meteorological  Society,  Roj-al,  394 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  of  1855,  case 
under,  161 
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REPORTS,  &c.  (continued) 
Middlesbrough  Corporation  v.  Scott,  357 
Miller,  Dr.,  on  first  wall  of  Edinburgh,  293 
Modern  Edinburgh,  293 
Modem  institutions,  asylums,  S:  hospitals, 234 
Monuments,  Indian,  preser%'aiion  of,  394 
Moore,  J.,  on  the  Works  Committee  of  the 
L.C.C.,  463 

Morgan,  James,  on  street  pavements,  155 
Morton,  J.  H.,  addres.s  to  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association,  308 
Mosaics  and  Fresco,  134 
Motors,  electro,  construction  and  .working 
of,  137 

Mountford,  E.  W. : on  the  Architectural 
Association,  443  ; on  bases  of  a successful 
architectural  practice,  307  ; on  colour  in 
London  street  architecture,  200  j on 
modern  house  planning,  346 ; on  old 
architecture  in  East  London,  2405  on 
wood  carving,  69  ; on  wrought  iron,  385 
Municipal  and  County  Engineers,  Asso- 
ciation of,  52,  74,  288,  347,  367,  386,  444, 
497 

Murray,  Dr.  A.,  on  the  tomb  of  King  Mau- 
solus,  71 

Mutual  relationship  of  architects,  50 
Mylne,  Rev.  R.  S.,  on  influence  of  the 
Mylnes  on  Edinburgh  architecture,  55 

National  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
Great  Britain,  119 
National  Exhibitions  buildings,  97 
Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  446 
Newman,  Mrs.  P..  on  Goldsmiths'  work,  168 
New  Zealand  timber  trees,  96 
Niagara,  and  works  for  its  utilization,  167 
Nind  V the  Nineteenth  Century  Building 
Society,  341 

Niven,  D H.,  on  Como  Cathedral,  154 
Norman,  P . on  famous  London  inns,  462 
Northern  Architectural  Association,  96,  71, 
202,  230,  308 

Observations  on  the  plan  of  dwelling  houses 
ill  towns,  89 

O'Connor,  H , on  pile-driving,  203 
Old  Architecture  in  East  London,  237 
Oliver,  C.  E.,  on  timber  trees  of  New  Zea- 
land, 96 

Open  space,  Deptford.  156 
Overhead  railway,  Liverpool,  180 
“ Oxford”  Music  Hall  Kirk,  123 

Parks,  sanitation  in,  291 
Pari.shes,  the  histor>-  of  English,  255 
Parthenon,  sculpture  and  architecture  of 
the,  284 

Party  wall  case,  723,  161,  494.  505 
Party  walls  and  party  structures,  in 
Pavements:  carriageway,  52;  jointing  of 
wood.  52  : street,  155 

Penfold  prizes, Surveyors' Institulion.3a6, 356 
Penrose,  F.C.,on  Sir  F.  Leighton's  w'k.s.,495 
Permanent  way  Inspectors'  Institution,  119  < 
Perry,  J.  Tavenor : on  the  Hanseatic  League 
and  Architecture  of  northern  Europe,  422 
423  ; on  the  London  Streets  and  Buildings 
Bill,  232 

Petitions  against  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill,  271 
Pile-driving,  203 

Pite,  Beresford:  on  .architectural  topics,  1 
“443  : on  wood-carving,  69 
Planning,  modern  house,  343 
Plummer,  A.  B.,  on  zinc,  202 
Pogson,  W.,  on  tramways,  55 
Pompeian  wall  painting,  323 
Poulson,  F.  T.,  on  security  of  tenure  of 
office,  390 

Powell,  J.  C.,  on  mosaics  and  fresco,  134 
Power,  electric  motive,  production  of,  251 
Practice,  bases  of  a successful  architectural, 
in  the  twentieth  century,  304 
Pratt,  H.  W.  : on  colour  in  London  street 
architecture,  : on  wrought  iron,  385 
Preservation  of  Indian  art,  487 
President,  new,  of  the  Association  of 
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President's  address  to':  Association  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  390;  Cardiff  archi- 
tects, 180;  Institute  of  Architects 
Students,  50  ; Municipal  Engineers,  497  ; 
Norihern  Architectural  Association,  308  ; 
Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association,  38 
Private  Bill  Legislation,  335,  370 
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Profe-ssional  topics,  51 

Pye,  E.,  & C.  Greening  ?•.  A.  Rendall,  3^7 
Prynne,  Fel'owes,  on  old  architecture  m 
East  London,  240 


Radford,  Mr.,  on  sewer  ventilation,  445 
Railway  : Liverpool  overhead,  180  : stations 
in  London,  443  ; works,  Tottenham  and 
Forest  Gate,  203 

Rathbone,  P.  H.,  on  public  buildings  of 
Liverpool,  185 

Rating  of  land  values,  53,  70 
Read,  R.,  on  sewer  ventilation,  445 
Reade,  J.  F.,  on  the  applications  of  water- 
power, 203 

Reading,  Municipal  Engineers  at,  288 
Refrigeration  Co.  works,  the  Linde 
British,  505 

Regent's  Canal,  condition  of,  156 
Regent-street,  rebuilding  of,  89,  90 
Renais-sance  in  Rome,  culmination  of,  g6 
Renaissance,  the  architecture  of,  219 
Report,  annual,  of  the  S.P.A.B.,  476 
Ricardo,  Halsey,  on  colour  in  London 
street  architecture,  199 
Richardson,  Sir  B.  \V.  ; address  to  Sani- 
taiy  Inspectors,  38,  290  ; and  Municipal 
Engineers,  499 

Ridge,  Lacy,  on  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildiogs  Bill,  90 

Rimington,  A.  Wallace  ; on  artistic  build- 
ings, 306  ; on  colour  in  London  street 
architecture,  199 

Ripper,  Professor,  on  testing  materials,  137 
Roberts,  Mr.,  on  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill,  233 

Robens-Austen,  Professor,  on  mosaics  and 

Roberts,  SirO.,  on  technical  education,  43 
Robertson.  W'.  W.,  on  the  North  Bridge 
scheme,  Edinburgh,  407 
Robinson.  J.  L.,  on  the  last  three  A. A. 
excursions,  153 

Rogers,  F.  j.,  on  the  Works  Committee  of 
the  L.C.C.,  463 
Roiling,  steam  road,  3S6 
Roman  roads  in  Dumfriesshire,  433 
Rosario  sewage  works,  117 
Royal  Academy,  admissions  to  Archi- 
tectural School,  lip 

Royal  .\cademy  : Lectures  on  Architecture 
by  Prof.  .\iichison,86, 107, 131, 151, 169, 192 
Royal  Gold  Medallist,  the  Institute,  134,  495 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (see 
" Institute  "J 

Royal  Meteorological  Society,  394 
Royal  Soc.  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  33,  56 
Riithven,  P.  F.,  on  steam,  water,  and  electric 
energy  as  motors,  154 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  307 
St.  Andrew'sChurch,  Newcastle,  446 
Salviati,  G.,  on  mosaics  and  fre.sco,  135 
Sandgate,  claim  for  rent  of  uninhabitable 
houses.  130 

Sanitary  condition  of  London  bakehouses, 
481,  500 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  .Association,  38,  118, 


205,  29t,  37t,  390 

Sanitary  inspector,  education  of  the,  259 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  Institute  of  Certified, 
■ 122, 259 

Sanitary  Institute,  the,  160,  259,  293,  311, 
314,  3=7.  348,  372.  394.  4>3.  4=91  4^i  S^S 
Sanitary  Prnieciion  Association,  205 
Sanitation  in  Paris,  291 
Satcbell,  H.  A.  : on  colour  in  London 
street  architecture,  199:  on  old  archi- 
tecture in  East  London,  240;  on  wrought 
iron,  385 

Savage,  Mr.,  on  combined  back  drainage. 


School  of  Engineering,  Crystal  Pnl.ace,  334 
Science  laboratories,  University  Coll.,  172 
Sciennes  School,  visit  of  the  Edinburgh  A.  A. 


to,  2.S4 

Scotland,  ecclesiastical  architecture  nf,  371 
Scotland,  Society  of  Antiquaries  of,  56 
Scottish  architecture,  202 
Sculpture  in  relation  to  architecture,  421, 

446 

Sedgwick,  Mr.,  on  old  architecture  in  East 
London,  240 

Seth-Smith,  W.  H.,  on  bases  of  successful 
practice,  304,  307 


Settled  Land  Act,  buildings  under  the,  322 
Sewage  works,  Eaton  and  Eccleston,  387 
Sewage  Works,  Rosario,  717 
Seward,  E.,  address  to  Cardiff  architects, 
180 


Sewer  and  drain  ventilation,  371 
Sewers,  City  Commission  of,  314,  357,  401, 
^ 433.  445.  486 
Sewer  emanations,  53,  96 
Sewers,  powers  to  lay  and  cha^e,  322 
Shaftesbury  Memorial  Fountain,  307 
Sheffield  Master  Builders'  Association,  297 
Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  .and  Sur- 
veyors.  55,  137,  220,  254,  308,  391 
Slater,  John  : on  Dwelling-houses  in  Towns, 
00 ; on  the  London  Streets  and  Buildings 
Bill,  215  ; on  the  retiring  President  of  the 
Institute,  480 

Smith,  Elsey,  on  University  College 
Laboratories,  774 

Smiih,  Mr  , on  Steam  Road-Rolling,  387 
Smith,  Gordon,  on  University  College 
Laboratories,  773 

Smith,  J..  on  Modern  Architecture  in  Eng- 
land. 254 

Smith,  Professor  Roger;  on  Modern  Insti- 
tutions, Asylums,  &c.,  254  ; on  University 
College  Science  Laboratories,  172,  174 
Smoke-preventing  furnaces,  155 
Smoking  concert,  .Architectural  Associa- 
tion students,  326 

Society  for  encouragement  of  Indian  art,  487 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  56,  309, 


Society  of  Engineers,  137,  203,  377,  445  I 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings,  476  | 

Sojr^e,  -Architectural  Association,  329,  369 
Spiers,  R.  Phene  : on  mosaics  ancl  ircsco. 
136:  on  the  Hanseatic  League  and' 
Architecture  of  Northern  Europe,  422  ; 
on  travelling,  428 

Statham,  H.  H.  : on  the  London  Streets 
and  Buildings  Bill,  233  ; on  University 
College  laboratories,  173,  774 
Steam  : pumping  machinery  for  waterworks, 
349;  road-rolling,  386;  water  and  elec- 
tric energy  as  motors,  154 
•Stevenson,  J.  J.  : on  dwelling-houses  in 
towns,  90;  on  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill,  232 

Steward,  G.  R.,  on  smoke-preventing  fur- 
naces, 155 

.Strand  Board  of  Works  i’.  Annan,  433 
Strand  and  Wellington-street  widening,  217, 
292.  4-29,  soo 

Street : architecture,  London,  colour  In,  195  ; 

pavement.s,  155  j 

Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  London,  77,  123,  1 
*.34,  *38,  153,  *55,  161,  213,  237,  267,  277,  I 
292,  314,  330,  347,  349,  370,  457,  464,  487 
Streets  and  roads,  254 

Students : drawings  at  the  Institute,  28,  33  ; 

night  at  the  Institute,  50 
Subsidence  case.  Strand.  433 
Sugden,  Keighley,  & Co.  z'.  Dixon,  487 
Sumner,  Heywood,  on  protection  and  pre- 
vention, 476 

Surrey  .Archaiological  .Society,  235 
Surveyors’  and  Auctioneers  Cie'rks'  Provi- 
dent Association,  206 

Surveyors'  Institution  : dinner,  363,  432  : 
students'  •examination,  722  ; London 
-Siieets  .-uid  Buildings  Bill,  138,  155; 
Penfold  prizes,  326,  356;  trade  claims,  43 
Surveyor,  county,  464 
Symbolic  architecture,  55 


Tatton,  Lord  Egerton  of,  on  furniture,  324 
Technical  education,  43,  96,  lot 
Technical  education  in  building  trades,  461 
Tenure  of  office,  security  of,  390 
Testing  of  materials,  137 
Thompson,  Professor  S.,  on  electric  motive 
power,  251 

Timber  trees  of  New  Zealand.  96 
Tomkins,  Mr.,  on  wood  paving,  53 
Torquay,  municipal  engineers  at,  444 
Tottenham  and  Forest  Gate  Railway,  203 
Tower;  Bridge,  the.  161,  277;  Bridge 
appro.-ich  and  betterment,  356;  of  London, 
240  J tall,  Wembley  Park,  486 
Townsend.  H.,  on  mosaics  and  fresco,  134 
Trade  claims,  43 
Tramways,  55 

Travelling,  the  practical  side  of,  423 
Trees  of  New  Zealand,  limber,  96 


Tweddell,  R.  H.,  on  forging  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  155 

United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall,  201 
University  College,  new  laboratories,  172 
Unwin,  Professor : on  works  at  Niagara,, 
167;  on  University  Coll,  laboratories,  173 
I Vandalism  in  the  City,  482 
Vauxhall  and  Lambeth  Bridges,  235 
Victoria  Embankment,  electric  lighting  of, 
216 

Visits,  Architectural  Association  : All  Saints’ 
Church,  West  Dulwich,  346;  Banquetting 
House,  and  United  Service  Institution, 
Whitehall,  20T ; Church  for  Catholic 
Apostolic  Community,  Maida  Hill,  369; 
Eton  College,  486  : extension  of  Admiralty 
building,  St.  James's  Park,  201;  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  307;  Tower  of  l>ondon,  240 
Visit,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  305 
Visit,  Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture,  203 
Visit.  Edinburgh  Architectural  A.ssociaiion  ;■ 
Craighouse  .Asylum,  203  ; Edinburgh 
University  Halls.  508 ; The  Glen,  Peeble- 
shire,  329  ; to  Sciennes  School,  254 
Visit,  Junior  Engineering  .Soc.:  the  Totten- 
ham and  Forest  Gate  Railway  Works, 
203 ; to  Tower  Bridge,  277  ; to  Wembley 
Park,  486 

Visit,  Society  of  Engineers : Gasworks,. 

Old  Kent-road,  445 
Voysey,  C.  F.  A.,  on  furniture,  323 
Voysey  7’.  Grove,  77 

Walker,  Mr.,  on  Keighley  sewage  works.  368. 
Walker,  .A.  T..  on  Reading  waterworks,  289 
Wall  paintings.  Pompeian,  523 
W'all,  the  first  Edinburgh.  293 
W.ilton,  G , on  interior  decoration,  i3o 
Water  and  sewage  works,  Keighley.  367 
Water  : Bill  of  the  Loodon  County  Council, 
292  ; closet,  flushing  cisterns,  c-paciiy  of,. 
96  ; power,  applications  of,  203 ; prevention 
and  detection  of  waste  of,  217  ; question, 
the.  and  the  L.C.C-,  157,  179,  330;  sup- 
plies, distribution  of,  329 
Weale,  W.  _H.  J.,  on  the  H.mseatic  League 
and  Architecture  of  northern  Europe,  423. 
Weaver.  Mr.,  on  machinery  for  breaking  up' 
macadam,  289 

Webb,  Aston  : on  the  Council  Chamber  and 
its  accessories,  286;  on  difficulties  of  ii 
young  architect,  37  ; on  dwelling  house.s 
in  towns,  90 

Webb,  E.  Doran,  on  architect  & client,  306 
Webb,  Sidney,  on  technical  education  for 
building  trades,  461,  ^63 
Weighill,  Mr.,  on  technical  education,  462 
Welliogton-street  and  Strand  widening,  217, 
292,  429 

Wembley  Park,  junior  engineers  at,  486 
West,  \V.  W.,  on  sewer  ventilation,  371 
W’esilake,  N.  H.  J.,  on  mosaics  I't  fresco,  135. 
Wheeler,  Mr.,  on  wood  paving,  53 
Wheeler,  F.,  on  the  Building  Trades- 
Federation,  463 

White,  W.  : on  colour  In  London  street 
architecture,  200;  on  the  Council  pham-- 
her  and  its  accessories,  287  ; on  w rought- 
iron,  38s 

Whitehall,  Banquetting  House  and  United' 
Service  Institution,  207 
Wike,  Mr.,  on  combined  Ijack  drainage,  497 
Wilkinson,  Mr.,  on  technical  education,  462- 
Williams,  J.  R.,  on  ihe  London  Streets  and. 
Buildings  Bill,  234 

Wimperis,  E.  W.,  on  colour  in  London 
street  architecture,  199 
Wollheim,  A.,  on  Eaton  Sewage  Works,  387 
Wood  carving,  66 
Wood  pavements,  jointing  of,  52 
Woodihorpe,  E. : on  the  London  Streeis- 
nnd  Buildings  Bill,  234  ; on  party  walls,, 
tit,  116 

Woodward,  W.  : on  furniture,  324,  325  ; oi>. 
the  Council  Chamber  and  its  accessories, 
287;  on  the  London  Streetsand  Buildings- 
Bill,  234  : on  University  College  labora- 
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Working  ciass  dwellings  competition,  308 
Workmen,  education  of,  66,  69 
Wrought-iron,  practical  hints  on  the  work- 
ing of,  383 

York  Architectural  Society,  202 
Zinc  and  zinc  roofing,  20* 
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Acoustics  of  the  Council  Chamber,  353 
Admiralty  extension  buildings  beating 
contract,  294,  332,  354 
American  Surety  Co.'s  Bldg,  New  York,  311 
Ancient  ovens  at  Westminster,  39 
Architects'  drawings,  ownership  of,  311,  392 
Architects  and  furniture,  371 
Architectural  Association's  visit  to  St. 
Paul's,  331 

Architectural  room,  the,  at  the  R.A.,  430 
Architecture,  orientation  in,  181 
Artisans,  unreasonable  demands  of,  34,  74 
Asylum  competition.  North  Wales,  182 

Bad  brickwork,  39 
Baths,  Montpellier,  Harrogate,  98 
Beveridge  Hall  competition,  Kirkcaldy,  181 
Blind  story,  182 


Sufi/ec/s  Letters  (continued) 

Block  partition,  the  hygienic  fireproof,  275 
Boat-house  competition,  Liverpool  .Archi- 
tectural Society,  410 

Boiler  e.xplosions,  241,  256,  311,  332,  354, 
37*.  39* 

Breakwater,  Portland,  74 
Brechin  Cathedral,  158 
Brick,  which  is  the  best?  255,  274 
Bricks,  Fletton,  294 
Brickwork,  bad,  39 
Builders,  sweating  the,  483 
Building  .stones,  structure  and  physical 
properties  of,  56,  372 

Castle,  ” Sandownj"  256 

Cathedral:  Brechin,  758;  Hereford,  182; 

St.  Paul's,  a visit  to,  331 
Christchurch  of  Dublin,  the,  38 
Church  competition,  Langland  Bay,  483 


Subjects  of  Letters  (continued)  : — 
Church  of  St.  John  at  Damascus,  210,  249, 
*75-  *93.  330.  353 
Circulation,  hot  water,  410 
Club,  Conservative,  Si.  James's,  decoration 
of.  *75.  *94 

College,  University,  Londoc,  203 
Competition  Guinea,  the,  57 
Competition:  Beveridge  Hall,  Kirkcaldy, 
181;  boat  house,  Liverpool  Arch!.  Soc., 
4T0  ; Harris  Technical  School,  Preston, 
391  ; Langland  Bay  Church,  483  ; 
Lowestoft  School  Board,  294 ; North 
Wales  Asylum,  182  ; Whitehaven  Union 
Infirmary,  120,  140 

Concrete  floors,  are  they  sound  proof?  311, 
33*.  353 

Cost,  prime,  30,  $6,  74,  98 

Council  Chamber,  the,  acoustics  of,  353 

Crypt,  an  ancient,  331 


Subjects  of  Letters  (continued) 

Daly,  the  late  M.  C6sar,  73 

Damascus,  Church  of  St.  John  at,  210,  240^ 

^275.293.330.353 

Decoration  of  the  Con.servaiive  Club,  Su- 
James’s-street,  275,  294 
Decorations,  express  paint,  483 
Designing  and  stained  glass,  38,  56,  73,  98 
Discussion,  Institute,  759,  331 
Drainage,  house,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s- 
system  of,  502 

Drawings,  ownership  of  architects',  311,  39?- 
Dublin,  the  Christchurch  of,  38 
Election  of  Fellows,  R.I.B.A.,  220,  240 
E.xaminations,  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment,_so2 

Exhibit  ion,  proposed,  Imperial  Institute,  240- 
Explosions,  boiler,  241,  256,  311,  332,  354* 
37*.  39* 

E.xpres;  paint  decorations,  483 
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Subjects  of  Letters  (continued)  ; — 

Fletton  bricks,  *94 

.Floor.<,  concrete,  are  they  sound-proof?  311, 
353 

Flushing  of  water-closets,  57 
Furniture,  architects  and,  371 

'Oates,  wrought-iron,  Carshalton  Park,  430 
Creece,  trade-marks  in,  98 
Cuinea,  the  competition,  57 

Harris  Technical  School  competition, 
Preston,  391 
Harrogate  baths,  98 

Mealing  contract.  Admiralty  extension 
buildings,  294,  332,  354 
Heating,  hot  water,  74,  98 
Heating  and  ventilation  of  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, 353,  372,  391,  409,  429,  430,  446 
'Hereford  Cathedral,  182 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  502 
Hospital  ventilation,  331 
Hot-water  circulation,  410 
Hot-water  heating,  74,  98 
House  drainage,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s 
system  of,  502 
Hours  of  work,  311 

Hygienic  fireproof  block  partition,  275 

Imperial  Institute,  proposed  exhbn.,  240 
Institute  of  Architects:  discussion,  159,  331; 
election  of  Fellows,  220,  240 

I^ngland  Bay  Church  competition,  4S3_ 
London  County  Council  and  trades  unions, 
483,  502 

London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  38,  353 

London  Tramways  Co.,  332 

Lowestoft  School  Bo.ard  competition,  294 

Midland  Truant  Schools,  39 
Municipal  buildings,  Rotherham,  410 

National  Liberal  Club,  ventilation  of,  447 
No.  1,615,  R-A.  exhibition,  466 
Nonsuch  Palace,  98,  120 

•Orientation  in  architecture,  181 
Ovens,  ancient,  at  Westminster,  39 
■Ownership  of  architect’s  drawings,  311,  392 

Paint,  express,  483 

.Parliament  Houses,  ventilation  of,  353,  372, 
391,  409,  429,  430,  446 
Partition,  the  hygienic  fireproof  block,  275 
Party  structures,  140 
Party-w.-jlls  and  party  structures,  158 
Portland  Breakwater,  74 
■prime  cost,  39,  56,  74,  98 
Pugin  Studentship  the,  74 


Subjects  of  Letters  (continued): — 
Quantities,  331,  353 
Rotherham,  municipal  buildings,  410 
Royal  Academy,  architectural  room  at,  430 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  a visit  to,  331 
“ Sandown  ” Castle,  256 
School  Board  competition,  Lowestoft,  294 
Schools,  Midland  truant,  39 
Science  and  Art  Department  Exams.,  502 
Sewer  and  drain  ventilation,  409,  430,  447, 
465,  482,  501 

Shaw.  Nlr.  Norman,  and  system  of  house 
drainage,  502 

Sound  through  concrete,  311,  332,  353 
Stained  glps  and  designing,  38,  56,  73,  98 
Steam  rolling,  409 

Streets  and  Buildings  Bill.  London,  38,  353 
Structureand  physic.al  properties  of  building 
stones,  56 , 372 
Structures,  party,  140 
Studentship,  the  Pugin,  74 
“Student's  Column,”  56,  372 
Surrey  County  Council  Surveyorship,  181 
Sweating  the  builders,  483 

Technical  School,  West  Hartlepool,  120 
Technical  school  competition,  Preston,  391 
Trade  marks  in  Greece,  98 
Trades'  unions  and  the  L.C.C.,  483,  502 
Tramways  Company,  London,  332  _ 

Tr61at,  M.,  and  the  Paris  Authorities,  73 
Truant  schools.  Midland,  39 

Unionism,  the  new,  447 
University  College,  London,  203 
Unreasonable  demands  of  artisans,  34,  74 

Ventilation,  hospital,  331 
Ventilation  of  Houses  of  Parliament,  353, 
372,  3pi,  409,  429,  430,  446 
Ventilation,  National  Liberal  Club,  447 
Ventilation,  sewer  and  drain,  409,  430,  447, 
465,  482,  SOI 

Wall-p.iper,  design  for,  354 
Water-closets,  flushing  of,  57 
West  Hartlepool  Technical  School,  120 
Westminster,  ancient  nven.s  at,  39 
Whitehaven  Infirmary  competition,  120,  140 
Work,  hours  of,  311 

Wrought-iron  gates,  Carshalton  Park,  430 
Writers  of  Letters. 

Ashford,  W.  H.,  election  of  Fellows, 
R.I.B.A.,  240 

Barker,  R.W.,  trade-marks  in  Greece,  98 
Barnes,  F.  J.  Portland  Breakwater,  74 
Bat cerbury,T., election  of  Fellows,  R.l.B.  A., 


Writers  of  Letters  (continued)  : — 


Writers  rf  Letters  (continued) : — 


Beatty,  O.  H.,  Surrey  County  Council 
Surveyorship,  i8t 

Belcher,  I.,  architects  and  furniture,  371 
Berry,  W.  H.  Atkin,  party-wallsand  party- 
structures,  158 

Blakey,  J.  W.,  boat-house  _ competition, 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  410 
Blomfieid,  Reginald,  No.  1,615,  R.A. 
Exhibition,  466 

Bray,  H.  & Co.,  the  best  brick,  274 
Brewer,  H.  W.,  Nonsuch  Palace,  120 
Britton,  Percy  W.,  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill,  353 

Br>’an,  W.  B.,  which  is  the  best  brick?  274 
Buchan,  W.  P.t  boiler  explosions,  256,  354. 
391 ; sewer  and  drain  ventilation,  409,  465 


Kenwood,  J.  C.,  sewer  ventilation,  430 
Keith,  J.,  ventilation  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. 353,  372,  391,  429 


Le.aning,  John,  prime  cost,  39 

Lethaby  W.  R.,  on  the  Church  of  St.  John 


at  D.ama.scus,  210.  275,  293,  353 
Lovell,  R.  J.,  municipal  buildings,  Rother- 


Macbeth,  R.  J.,  hot-water  heating,  74 


Nash,  W.  Hilton,  an  ancient  crypt.  331 
Nesbit,  D.  M.,  ventilation  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  409 

Noel,  G.,  demands  of  artisans,  74 


Cervoni,  A.,  M.  Tr6Iat  and  the  Paris 
authirities,  73 

Cole,  R.  Langton  : London  Tramways  Co., 
332 ; wrought-iron  gates,  Carshalton 
P.ark,  430 

Cooper,  J.  Paul,  the  Pugin  Studentship,  74 
Croft.s,  J.  N..  American  Surety  Co.’s  build- 
ing, New  York,  311 

Dicksee,  Bernard,  sewer  ventilation,  482 
Drew,  Thomas,  Christchurch,  Dublin,  38 

Edmead,  F.,  Admiralty  extension  healing 
contract,  354 

Fairbalrn.  T.,  Beveridge  Hall  competition, 
Kirkcaldy,  181 

Fletcher,  B.  F.,  the  late  C6sar  Daly,  73 

Grantham,  R.  F.,  Sewer  and  drain  ventila- 
tion, 465 

Hannaford  & Wills.,  Langland  Bay 
Church  Competition,  483 
Harsion,  A.  & Co.,  architectural  acoustics 
of  the  Council  Chamber,  353 
Hawkins,  E.  A.,  the  compeiuion  guinea,  57 
Hayward  & Son,  design  for  wall  paper,  354 
Henman,  W.  : hospital  ventilation,  331, 
ventilation  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
372,  409,  446 

Hicks,  Gardener  & Co.,  Fletton  bricks.  294 
Holloway,  Thomas,  the  London  County 
Council  and  trades’  unions,  483 
Hudson,  E.  W.,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  system 
of  house  drainage,  502 
Hunter,  Percy,  Hereford  Cathedral,  182 

Jeffreys,  J.,  Admiralty  extension  heating 
contract,  294 

Jennings,  G.,  flushing  of  water-closets,  57 
Jevon,  A.  P.,  hot-water  heating,  98 
I Jones,  F.  E.,  boiler  explosions,  241,  332 


Payne,  A.,  discussion,  Institute,  159 
Phillips,  R.,  steam-rolling,  409 
Putten,  E.  van,  sewer  ventilation,  483 
Potter,  T.,  concrete  floors  and  sound,  332 

Read,  R.,  sewer  ventilation,  447,  501 
Redman,  J.  B.  “ Sandown  Castle,”  256 
Reid,  W.,  ventilation  of  National  Liberal 
Club,  447 

Riley,  H..  prime  cost,  98 
Rogers,  F.  J.,  ttie  L.C.C.  and  trades 
unions.  502 

Rowe,  R.  J.,  Midland  truant  schools,  39 
Royle,  W.,  express  paint,  483 

Salomons  E,  North  Wales  Asylum  Com- 
petition, 182 

Sang,  H.  H B.,  redecoration  of  Conserva- 
tive Club,  St.  James’s,  294 
Shillito,  C.  F.,  ‘^Student's  Column.”  372 
Sirr,  H.,  ancient  ovens  at  Westminster.  39 
Smith,  T.  Roger,  University  College,  Lon- 
don, 203 

Spiers,  R.  Phen6,  Church  of  St.  John  at 
Damascus,  249,  330 

.Stead,  S.,  Montpellier  Bnths,  Harrngate,  g8 
Sutler,  C.  H.,  sewer  ventilation,  483 

Taylor,  J.  Medl.md,  stained  glass  and 
designing,  56,  73,  98 
Thomerson,  C.,  boiler  explosions,  311 

Venables,  E.,  “ Blind-Story.”  182 
Verdon,  J.,  Admiralty  buildings  heating 
contract,  332 

Waterlow,  Sydney  H.,  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund, 502 

Wimperis,  E.  W.  election  of  Fellows, 
R.I.B.A.,  240 


Aberdeen  School  Board  and  ironwork  con- 
tract for  school,  309 
Abbey,  Westminster,  430 
, Academy  of  Art,  Royal  Cambrian,  loi 
Accident,  fatal,  in  Norton  Folgate,  433 
Adams'  sewage  lift,  487,  500 
Additions  to  premises.  Upper  Thame.s-st., 222 
.Address,  change  of,  12,  33,  77,  4S7,  492 
Admiralty  Works,  Appledore,  221 
/Albert  Palace,  B.ntter-sea,  356,  401,  433,  469 
Altar  sla'o,  Abergavenny,  432 
Alterations,  It.alian  Opera  House,  Lndii.,  40 
Amalgamation  of  firms,  122 
. Animal  Painting,  School  of,  33 
Antiquarian  find,  Buxton,  356 
• Antwerp  E.vhibition,  lavatories,  394 
Apethorpe  Estate,  the,  243 
-Appointment,  23,  445,  450 
Appointment  of  Inspectors,  Scienre  and  Art 
Department,  71 
Arbitration  award,  60,  150 
. Archajological  discoveries,  near  Cardiff,  356 
Artisans,  unreasonable  demands  of,  34 
Artist's  Home,  an,  315 
■ Asphalte  in  Sicily,  33 
Asylum,  Idiot,  Knowle,  Birmingham,  355 
Award,  ^Vrbitraior's,  60,  150 

Baker,  Sir  B.,  on  technical  education,  pi 
Bank  premises:  Bradford,  183:  Bridge- 
north,  276  ; York.  257 
Barry,  new  works  at,  184 
' " P>ath  Club,”  a new  204 
'Baths:  Coventry-.  122 ; Ipswich,  221 ; Leeds, 
233;  Matlock,  485;  Oldham,  411  ; 
Shrewsbury,  431  : Southampton,  122 
Baths,  water  supply  for  domestic,  469 
’Battersea  Polytechnic  Institute,  183 
■Belfast,  plumbing  work  in,  335 
Board  School  Buildings,  cost  of,  375 
Bombay,  insanitary’  condition  of,  loi 
Bournemouth  electric  lighting  licence,  77 
Brewery,  Derby,  alterations,  142 
Bridge  : North,  Edinburgh,  57,  loi,  242, 
’76.  355  i Seaton  Sluice,  Northumber- 
land, 296:  Wooler,  Northumberland,  184 
Bridgman,  H.  H.,  presentation  to,  433 
Brighton  Master  Builders’  Association,  185 
Bristol  Cathedral  : Lady  Chapel,  58  ; re- 
storation, 242 

British  Museum,  proposed  extension  of,  243 
Building  construction  class,  Leeds  School 
of  An,  60 

'Building  trade  : conciliation  in,  Newcastle, 
222  ; conversa2ione,  Regent-street  Poly- 
technic, 43  ; co-operation  in,  325  ; Dundee, 
487 ; Edinburgh,  40  ; Glasgow,  21  ; wages, 
New  Orleans,  443 
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Building  trades'  exchange  : Glasgow,  205, 
334;  Hull,  150;  Leeds,  loi 
Building  trades  : exhibition,  43  ; federation, 
Liverpool,  206;  federation,  Rochdale,  143 

Cake  factory,  Cardiff,  432 
Canal,  the  new  Dortmund,  76 
Canals  of  England,  map  of,  447 
Canals  of  France,  486 

Capital  and  Labour  : arbitration,  Leices- 
ter building  trade,  277  ; building  trade 
disputes,  monthly  returns,  ifii,  315,  413, 
488  : Burnley  joiners'  strike,  451  ; concilia- 
tion in  the  Newcastle  building  trade,  222, 
357  ; Cromer  bricklayers’  strike,  297 ; 
Leek  building  trade  dispute,  4SS ; 
Leicester  plasterers’  strike,  297  ; Derby 
building  trade,  469  ; Keighley  joiners’ 
strike,  413;  Leicester  building  trade,  60  ; 
Newcastle  builders'  lock-out,  143,  206  ; 
North  St.iffordshire  building  trade  dis- 
pute, 395  ; Norwich  building  trade  strike, 
469;  §c.  Helen's  carpenters  and  joiners’ 
dispute,  395  ; St.  Helen's  painters’  w.iges, 
469;  Southport  building  trade  dispute, 
433,  451  ; Southsea  bricklayei.s'  strike, 
357  i West  Thurrock  brickm.'ikers’  strike, 
357  • Wolverhampton  building  trade 
strike,  297  . 

Cardiff  Free  Library  extension,  205 
Carpenters'  Company  lectures,  123 
Carpenters  & Joiners,  Sheffield  Soc.,  of,  335 
Carron  Company,  employes'  dinner,  60 
Castor,  a new,  289 

Cathedral : Chester,  condition  of,  183 ; 
Peterborough,  additions  to,  204  ; restora- 
tion, Bristol,  242 
Cement  convention,  375 
Cemetery  chapel,  Altrincham,  334 
Chancel  screen,  Patshull  Ch.,  Stafford,  58 
Change  of  address,  12,  33,  77,  487,  492 
Chains,  steel,  374 

Chapel : Berkhamsted  Schools,  467 ; 

cemetery,  .\ltrincham.  334 ; Diocesan 
House  of  Mercy,  Salisbury,  313  ; Gray's 
Inn,  reopening  of,  82  ; Penzance,  75  ; 
Wakefield  Bridge,  the,  42 
Chester  Cathedral : condition  of,  183  ; Con- 
sistory Court,  235 

Chester:  Roman  find  at,  54;  Society  of 
Natural  Science  and  Literature,  349 
Chimney-cowl,  Sutton’s,  277 
Chimney-top,  the  “Eagle,"  184 
Christian  Meeting-house,  Carlisle,  504 
Christ  Churchj  Dublin.  22,  38 
Christ's  Hospital,  condition  of,  77,  i6i 
Church  of  All  Saints',  Paddington,  442 
Church  Building  News:  Aberdeen,  142; 
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Arbroath,  257 ; Bacton,  393 ; Belfast, 
160;  Blackburn,  449  : Boscombe,  Bourne- 
mouth, 21 ; Bristol  Cathedral,  58  ; Bristol, 
222,  242  ; Burslem,  468  ; Cardiff,  485  ; 
Cathays,  Cardiff,  411  : Chilbolton,  2t  ; 
Chobham,  449  ; Coatbridge,  333  ; Cogan, 
121  ; Folkestone,  257  ; Frinton-on-Sea, 
41 1 ; Grinton,  295;  Halifax,  355:  Hepple, 
467  ; Hevingham,  374  ; Heydon,  485  ; 
Himley,  276  ; Horfield,  Gloucestershire, 
21  ; Keswick,  503  : Kilbowie,  276  ; Kirk- 
heaton,  485  ; Lambhill,  503  ; Linthwaite, 
431;  Llanddewi-Valfrey,  468;  Lostwiihiei, 
257  ; Ludgaie,  E.C.,  505 ; Marsden, 
295;  Nairn,  313:  Norton,  295;  Oxford, 
411:  Peterborough,  204,393;  St.  Germans, 
503  ; Patshull,  58  ; Pembroke  Dock,  393  : 
Penzance,  313 ; Rotherfield,  21  ; bt. 
Btephens-in-Brannel,  21 ; Salisbury-,  313  ; 
Shipley,  257 ; Skelmanthorpe,  393  ; 
Sleights,  355:  Stanford-on-Soar,  449; 
Stoke,  485  ; Strumpshaw,  467  ; Swalwell, 
160 ; Swedenborgiaii,  Newcastle,  468 ; 
Turner’s  Hill,  221 ; Wednesbury,  355  ; 
West  Knighton,  411;  Wetton,  467; 
Winterborne  .^bbas,  204  ; Wisbech,  449  ; 
Ystradyfodwg,  485 
Church  Building  Society,  243,  505 
Church  lighted  by  electricit}-,  180 
Churches,  City,  proposed  removal  of,  77 
City,  a water  experiment  in  the.  203 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  122 
City  premises,  improvements  in  some,  242 
City,  public  works  in  the,  77 
Clergy  house,  Roath,  333 
Clock  : Cheetham  Baths,  Manchester,  314  : 
Driffield,  154  ; Sheplon  Beauchamp 
Church,  102  : High  Ham,  Somersetshire, 
253  ; South  Molton,  371 
Clock  Tower,  Court  House,  Shillelagh,  432 
Cloth  Fair,  an  old  house  in,  122 
Club,  a new  “ Baths,”  204 
Club  buildings  ; Aberdare,  221  ; Chatli.am, 
257;  Dariford,  58;  Seaham  Harbour, 
2 12  ; Troon,  355 

College  : Buckingham.  313  ; Ladies’,  Edin- 
burgh, 276 : of  Music,  Royal,  South 
Kensington,  374,  Rutherford,  Newcastle, 
29s  _ 

Colonies,  labour  in  the,  22 
Competitions  : — Art  Gallery,  Reading, 
464  ; asylum,  Winwick,  Lancashire,  500  ; 
baths  and  wa.shhouses,  Londonderry,  407  ; 
baths  and  washhouse.s,  St.  Mar>'lebone, 
446,  500;  Blackpool  North  Shore, _ 327  ; 
bridge  over  River  Dee,  240  ; building 
estate,  Kingston-on-Thames,  327:  Christ's 
Hospital,  455,  464  ; church,  Cockington, 


Torquay,  391 ; club,  Sandown,  349:  clock 
tower,  Weston-super-Mare,  407  ; Con- 
gregational churcli,  &c.,  Northampton, 
219;  cricket  pavilion,  Bedford,  482; 
electric  lishting  .station,  Islington,  407: 
fever  hospitals.  Tooting  Graveney  and 
Hither  Green,  429,  500  ; Ghizeh 

Museum,  the,  429  ; Llandovery  girls' 
school,  33;  meat  market,  Birmingham, 349, 
363;  Municipal  Buildings,  C.ardiff,  116  ; 
Municipal  Buildings,  Darlington,  189, 19S, 
349  ; North  Wales  counties'  a-sylpm, 
Denbigh,  155;  Oddfellows'  hall,  Dorking, 
289  ; police-station  and  baths,  Newcastle, 
155;  Pump-Room  extension,  Bath,  10, 
33,  70,  ij6,  219  ; School  Board,  Hartle- 
pool, 349J  school  extension,  Wals.all,  464  ; 
schools,  Burnley,  19  ; schools,  Clench- 
warton,  Norfolk,  254  j schools,  Gilling- 
ham and  Grange.  201,  429  ; schools, 
Lancaster,  429  ; schools,  Liverpool,  349: 
schools,  Llangibby,  Newport,  500  ; 
schools,  London,  375:  schools,  Lowestoft, 
.407  : schools,  Rochdale,  446  ; schools, 
Royton,  137;  schooR,  Sunderland,  429  ; 
sewage  scheme,  GIossop,  446  ; Town 
Hall,  Hammersmith,  270,  327  ; Town 
Hall,  the  Cape,  429;  Union  workhouse, 
Stockport,  219  ; workhouse  infirmary, 
Selly  Oak,  King’s  Norton,  446 
Conciliation,  Newcastle  building  trade,  222 
Concrete  and  iron  construction,  1S4 
Congress  : of  Hygiene,  Budapest,  460 ; 

Sanitary  Institute,  160,  327,  348,  413,  469 
Consistory  Court,  Che.ster  Cathedral,  235 
Conveniences,  public,  Hyde  Park,  58 
Conversazione.  Building  Trades,  Regent- 
street  Polytechnic,  43 
Co-operation  in  the  building  trade,  235 
Co-operative  buildings : Plymouth,  i6o ; 

Carnforth,  205  : Totterdown,  257 
Corn  Exchange,  Plymouth,  276 
Cornwall,  sanitation  in,  314 
Correction,  38,  60,  77 
Cottage  homes,  Sheffield,  241 
County  Council  offices,  West  Riding,  393 
Court  house  : Kirkcaldy,  431 ; Ma.xweil- 
town.  276 

Cowl,  Sutton  s chimney,  277 

Cramps,  new  flooring,  413 

Cricket  pavilion,  Perth,  449 

Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering,  334 

Dampier's  interceptor  & inspection  shaft,  432 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  Glasgow.  100 
Dedreux'  iron-framing  for  concrete  parti- 
tions, 184 

Denmark,  patent  law  in,  297 
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...... very  of  fresco  paintings,  Poughill 

Church,  259 

Dissenting  Church  Building  Xew.s  : Bany 
Docks,  449 ; Bedford,  257;  Belfast,  393; 
Bishopston,-  75 : Cardiff,  485;  Carlisle, 
i2i  ; Cliffe  Bridge,  449  ; Doncaster,  122  ; 
Fishponds,  221;  Lelant,  257 ; Newbridge, 
221 ; Newbum,  449  ; Newport,  485  ; Nor- 
wich, 222  j Penzance,  75;  Pleasley,  41 1; 
Reading,  140,  183  ; Rushden,  467  : St. 
Helen's,  295;  Small  Heath,  76:  Totter- 
down,  221 ; Wolstanton,  257;  Woodside, 
504  ; Wrekenton,  295 
Door  furniture,  .,87 

Doors,  ancient  oak,  sold  as  lumber,  433,  466 
Dortmund  Canal,  the  new,  76 
Drainage  works  : Bournemouth,  76:  Brier- 
ley  Hill,  41 ; Burton  Salmon  and  Brother- 
tor,  183;  Elland,  355;  Lymm,  4S5 ; 
Northam,  142;  Norwich,  76;  Norwich 
main,  83  ; Oughtibridge,  Sheffield,  183 
Drainage  & sewage  purification,  Ripon,  355 
Drawing  materials,  296 
Drawingsfor  Royal  .•\cademy,  ii6 
Drill  hall : Bridgend,  313;  Harrogate,  431 ; 

Hartlepool,  ^49 
Drip-lug  for  rain-pipes,  296 
Dublin,  Chri.st  Church,  22,  38 
Dundee,  building  trade  in,  487 
Dung  receptacles,  sanitary,  296 
Dutton's  safety  letter-box,  277 

Edinburgh;  building  operations  In,  393; 
building  trade  in,  40;  Haymarket 
Tunnel,  276;  North  Bridge,  57,  loi,  242, 
*76,  355  : proposed  new  school,  75 
Education,  Technical,  London,  tot,  375 
Electric  : installation,  private,  504  ; light  at 
the  ^ndon  .School  Board  Offices,  too; 
lighting  licence,  Bournemouth,  77  ; 
lighting,  Manchester,  334 ; lighting, 
Wolverhampton.  411  ; pumping,  313  : 
supply  station,  Hampstead,  432 
Electrical  sanitation  at  Worthing,  41 
Electricity  used  for  lighting  a church,  180 
Empire  Palace,  Birmingham,  242 
Engineer,  knighthood  lor  an,  487 
Engineering  work,  .\bingdon  Workhouse, 

Epping  Forest:  proposed  museum,  179 
trees,  325 

Estate  water  supply,  432 
Exchange,  building  trades:  Glasgow,  205, 
334  J Hull,  tjo:  Leeds,  loi 
Excursion  of  “ Masons  " to  Salisbury,  505 
Exhibition:  Bucharest,  375;  Copenhagen, 
336 : _ Liverpool  annual,  34:  national 
building  trades’.  43  : proposed.  Cardiff, 
485  : proposed.  Peel  Park,  Salford,  222 
Expanded  met.al  lathing.  85 
Eye  covers,  patent  inspection,  194 

Factories  Bill  and  Glasgow  Building  regula- 
tions, 393 

Factory,  cake,  Cardiff,  432 
Fawcett  fireproof  floors,  83,  4r3 
Federation,  building  trades’,  Liverpool,  206 
Filtration  works,  Manchester,  41 
Fire  escape,  a,  122 

Fireguard,  Langston's  patent  folding,  357 
Fireproof  floors,  Fawcett’s,  83,  4^3 
Fires,  statistics  of,  505 
Flags,  silicated  granite  concrete,  12 
Flooring,  Ward’s  cellular,  450 
Flooring-cramps,  Lewis  & Allen's,  413 
Foreign  and  Colonial ; Austria,  258, 486  ; 
-Austria-Hungary,  243 ; Belgium,  >84, 
243.  296 : Berlin,  42,  76 ; Berne,  42 : 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras,  loi ; 
Bucharest,  375;  Canary  Islands,  432; 
Cherbourg,  394;  Copenhagen,  41,  356; 
Denmark,  41,  143,  258,  356,  450;  FVance, 

21.  4ii  59.  76.  loj,  122,  142.  160,  184,  20s, 
222,  242,  258,  276,  296,  314,  334.  356,  374, 
394i  412.  432.  449,  468,  486,  504  ; Germany, 

22,  59,  160,  184,  20s,  243,  258,  296,  314, 
334.  356.374.  394.  4‘2.  450.  468,  486,  S04  ; 
(..reece,  334  ; Italy,  76,  296,  314,  394.  504  ; 
Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  356:  Munich,  76; 
Norway,  142,  259,  450  ; Russia.  412,  504  ; 
San  Jost^,  Costa  Rica,  406 ; Spain,  258  ; 
Sweden,  59,  143,314!;  Switzerland,  22,  59, 
184,  205,  413  ; Syri.a,  60  : Vienna,  334 

France,  canals  of,  486 

Fresco  paintings,  Poughill  church,  259 

Furniture,  door,  487 

Gallowgate,  Newcastle,  356 
Gamble  Institute,  St.  Helens,  163 
Gauge,  Syer's  improved,  243 
Gate,  ancient,  Totnes,  356 
General  Building  News,  2t,  40,  58,  75, 
99,  I2I,  142,  160,  183,  204,  221,  241,  257, 
276,  29s.  3*3.  333.  355.  374.  393.  4ii.  43t. 
449.  407.  485.  503 

Glasgow : building  trade,  21  ; builders' 
exchange  for,  205,  334  ; Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute,  100  ; people's  palace,  355,  449 
Good  Friday  week,  217 
Gray's  Inn  Chapel,  re-opening  of,  82 
Gre.at  Eastern  Railway  terminus  enlarge- 
ment, 313 

Greenhouses,  travelling,  432 

Gully  & interceptor,  Sankey's  improved,  277 

H.all : Blaeng.arw,  221 ; Clerkenwell,  257  ; 
Seaham  Harbour,  393;  Shipley,  257; 
Small  Heath,  76 ; Salcombe,  Devon- 
shire, 40  ; Warrington,  333,  411 
Harrogate,  improvement.^,  271,  329 
Highgate:  Archway,  254;  Sanitary  Mu- 
seum, 307 

Holiday  tours,  Polytechnic,  334 
Home  : an  artist's,  315;  cottage,  Sheffield, 
241  ; Foresters'  Convalescent,  Clent,  406  ; 
Nurses',  London  Fever  Hospital,  411 
Hospital : Cookridge,  Leeds,  504 ; Great 
Portland-street,  :63  ; Dorchester,  295  ; 
Ilkeston,  205;  Poplar,  468:  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  276  ; Thames  Ditton,  40 


House-painters,  classes  for.  123 
Hotel  bldgs.  : Cardiff,  242;  Newc.astle,  355 
Hull:  Builders’  Exchange,  150;  Builders' 
Association,  161 

Hyde  P.irk,  public  conveniences  at,  58 
Hydraulic  power,  Manchester,  122 
Hygiene,  Congress  of,  Budapest,  460 


some  City  premises,  242  ; 
271,  329  ; proposed, 


Imorovements 
Harrogate, 

Sheffield,  22 
Infirmary  : Beverley,  374  ; Staffordshire,  257 
Insanitary  areas,  Leeds,  449 
Inspection  eye  covers,  194 
Institute  : Bromsgrove,  257  ; Glasgow,  io-> ; 
Gamble,  St.  Helens,  183  ; Midland  Rail- 
way, Derby,  142;  Pitlochry,  Perthshire, 
411  ; Seamen's  Mission,  Poplar,  46S ; 
■Technical,  Runcorn,  313  ; Woolwicii,  374  ; 
Victoria,  Worcester,  295  ; premises.  South 
Wales  Engineers,  58 

Intercepting  traps  and  the  Hornsey  Local 
Bo.ard,  192 

In  terceptor& inspection  shaft,  Dampier’s,432 
Inventions  Exhibition,  Copenhagen,  356 
Iron,  steel,  &c.,  industries,  Swedish,  59 

Knighthood  for  an  engineer,  487 

Labour  in  the  Colonies,  22 
Lady  Chapel,  Bristol  Cathedral,  58 
I.and  sale,  Gough  Park,  Enfield,  499 
Landing  stageimprovemenl.s,  Liverpool,  258 
L.nngston’s  patent  folding  fireguard,  357 
Latningj  expanded  metal,  85 
Lavatorie.s  : Antwerp  Exhibition,  394  : 
Hyde  P.irk,  58 

Leeds  : Builders’  Exchange,  101  ; School  of 
-Art,  building  construction  class,  60 
Letter  : box,  Dutton's  safety,  277  ; card,  122 
Level,  Sheldon's  suspension,  486 
Library:  Cardiff,  205;  free,  Gorton,  3^3 
Patent  Office,  296  ; free,  and  technical 
school,  Altrincham,  392 
Lift,  Adams'  patent  sewage,  487.  500 
Lifts,  192 

Liverpool : annual  exhibition,  34  ; Building 
Trades  Federation,  206  ; School  of  Archi- 
tecture, 450 

iverpool  - street  station  enlargement. 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  313 
Lock  and  weir,  Richmond,  412 
London  water,  analyses  of.  at 
Lyric  Club,  .Architectural  Association,  60 

McDowall,  Steven.s,  & Co.,  198 
Machine,  new  tenoning,  505 
Manufacturers'  refuse  liquids,  Darwen,  40 
Map  of  the  canals  of  England,  447 
Market  for  tiles  in  Syria,  60 
Masonic  buildings  : Kelvedon,  4B5  ; Ponte- 
fraetj  too 

Masonic  lodge  for  architects  & surveyors, 

“ M.asons"  excursion  to  Salisbury,  505 
Master  Builders’  Association  : Brighton, 
185  : Hull,  161 ; Sheffield,  297 
Master  Builders  As.soc.,  new  president,  243 
Meeting  house  and  school,  Carlisle,  504 
Menai  Bridge,  paving  of,  365 
Meteorological  instruments  exhibition,  143 
Mica  flap,  a silent,  123 
Miscellaneous,  22,  42,  59,  76,  loi,  122, 143, 
161,  184,  205,  *22.  243,  259,  277,  296,  3:4, 
334.  356.  374.  394.  4i3>  432.  45°.  469,  486, 

505 

Mortuary  Chapel,  Keswick,  503 
Municipal  buildings,  Coatbridge,  257 
Museum : British,  proposed  e.xiension  of 
the,  243  ; proposed,  Epping  Forest,  179 

National  Building  Trades  E.xhibiiion,  43 
National  Gallery  directorship,  357 
Newcastle  building  trade,  conciliation  : 
the,  222 

Nile  reservoir,  the  proposed,  487 
Nineteenth  Century  Art  Society,  406 
Norwich  main  drainage,  83 
Nurses'  Home,  London  Fever  Hospital,  4: 

Oak  doors,  ancient,  sold  as  lumber,  433.  466 
Obituary: — Bottger,  Ludwig,  485;  Kurt, 
George,  333  ; Cawston,  Arthur,  467  ; 
Daly,  Si.  C6sar,  58  ; FOlsch,  August,  58  ; 
Hasenauer,  Baron  von,  40 ; Haywood, 
Colonel  W.,  313;  Jablochkoff,  M.  Paul, 
285  ; Lipsius,  Constantin,  313  : Luscombe, 
E.,  467;  Marshall,  W.  C.,  484;  Mitchell- 
Withers,  J.  B.,  220;  Sledland,  James, 
484;  Raemaker,  J.  A.,  333:  Reid,  R.  C., 
221  ; Scott,  H.  Bowes,  99;  Sessions,  J., 
333  ; Smyth,  H.,  313  ; Sommer,  Professor, 
183  : Stott,  J.,  121  ; Wilson,  F.  R.,  373  ; 
A'erbury,  R.  A.,  355 
Old  house  in  Clothfair,  122 
Open  spaces,  143,  243 
Opera  house,  Italian,  Covent  Garden,  40 
Orphanage,  Leeds,  183 

Painters’  training  class,  the,  297 
Painting,  fresco,  Poughill  Church, '259 
Parish  room,  Dulwich,  313 
Park  : Peckham  Rye,  386  ; Richmond  Old 
I'leer,  433 

Partnership,  10,  12,  33,  60,  77,  119,  198 
Patent  law  in  Denmark,  297 
Patent  Office  Library,  296 
Patents,  recent : — Apparatus  for  .sanitary- 
pipes,  185  ; artificial  building  materials, 
43,  143  ; artificial  marble,  143,  223  : auger- 
bits,  395  ; bench-holder,  335  ; blowers  or 
ventilators,  395:  bolts,  297:  brickkilns, 
315;  brick  - moulding  machines,  259; 
bricks,  &c.,  23,  43,  162,  335,  451,  489  : case- 
ment-windows, IC2 : cement,  162,  223, 
469  ; channel  blocks,  433  ; chimney-cowl, 
78,  297,  395  ; chimney-pots,  395  ; chim- 
neys, 78,  223  ; cisterns,  259,  315,  335,  358, 
395.  505  I clamp,  improved,  488  ; closets, 
*43.  358,  395;  columns,  sheathings  or 
coverings  for,  395  ; combustion  of  fuel,  185; 
concrete  pavements,  488 ; covering  fire- 


proof girders,  162;  cowls,  123,  297;  cup- 
board and  door-bolt,  102  ; cupboard  turns, 
315:  disinfecting,  451;  door-bolts,  103; 
door-closing  appliances,  315  ; door-stop, 
395,  413:  drain-pipes,  6t,  223, 335,  395,  505; 
dr.nin-trap,  469  ; drying-clay,  223  ; earth- 
closets,  297,  488;  exhibition  structures, 
61;  fanlights,  223;  fireplaces,  123,  259; 
fireproof  ceilings,  259 ; fireproof  floors, 

259.  395  : fireproof  framing,  357 ; fire- 

pioof  Stages,  413;  fireproof  structures, 
395  ; fixing  glass  in  windows,  162  ; floors, 
259  ; flush^It,  260 ; gasaliers,  395 : gates, 
®3.  413:  girders,  78  ; glazing,  315,  488; 
guard  for  wood-cutting  machineiy,  297  ; 
gully  - trap,  395 ; heat  i.n  fireplaces, 
185:  hinged  doors,  ^3;  hinges,  23, 
3*5.  505:  house -drains.  395;  inter- 
ceptors, 433;  iron  paints,  123;  iron 
structures,  506  ; joiners'  cramp,  61  ; joints, 
sanitary,  358:  kilns,  506;  ladder  stand, 
357:  levels.  102  J liquid  glue,  315; 
marble,  imitation,  451  ; metal  lathing, 
102 ; mosaics,  259 ; moulded  fireproof 
material,  469:  paint,  23,  103,  259,  413, 
505 : paint  mi.xers,  433;  paperhnnging 
machines,  395:  parquetry,  78,  259; 

paving  blocks,  297 ; plaster  boards  for 
partitions,  162;  plaster  board  for  walls, 
&c.,  433  : pocket  pieces  of  sash  frames, 
61  ; portable  alarm  fastenings  for  doors, 
413;  preserving  wood,  78;  preventing 
freezing  of  water  pipes,  23;  preventing 
pipes  bursting,  315  ; preventing  smoke, 
259;  protecting  timber  structures,  186; 
putty-knife,  469 ; raising  sa.shes,  433  ; 
ratchet-braces,  488;  ring  sash  lifts, 
335  : roofing,  43,  61,  162,  t86,  223, 

260,  297  : sash  fastener,  223 ; sash  win- 
dows, 223,  395  ; sashes,  223,  395, 433  ; saw 
benches,  223  ; saws,  23  ; saws  for  stone, 
297 ; sawing  stone,  102  ; scaffold,  61  ; 
scaffolding,  removable,  395  ; screw  clamp, 
I.J4  ; screws,  335 ; screw  and  nail  com- 
bined, 185;  self-closing  gates,  23;  set 
squares,  395;  sewers,  61;  sewer  traps 
with  portable  gratings,  358:  sewer  venti- 
lator, 451  ; sheet-metal  roofing,  43;  slate 
or  tile  roof-ridging,  123  ; sliding  doors,  23, 
297  ; spring  fastener  for  doors,  451; 
stained  gl.ass,  469 ; stair  treads,  259 ; 
stairs  or  steps,  78;  stone,  artificial,  6t, 
395,  451  ; .swivelling  doors,  451  ; tool  for 
plumbers,  186;  veneers,  469,  ^88;  venti- 
lating, 102,  223,  297,  259;  ventilating  arm 
for  traps,  223  ; ventilating  greenhouses, 
297;  ventilators,  123,  143,  185,  259,  297; 
335.  505;  walls,  covering  and  decorating, 
297  ; water-clo.set  basins,  123 ; water- 
closets,  102,  223,  335,  395,  413,  433 ; 
water-supply  apparatus,  451 ; wedge-cap 
for  .securing  tools  to  handles,  358  ; white 
lead,  78,  123 ; whitewash  brushes,  61 ; 
whitewashing,  335 ; w indow  fasteners,  123, 
297  ; window  frames,  143,  395  ; window 
guards,  413 ; window  .sa.shes,  &c.,  143, 
*44.43.3.  4^1  windows,  casements,  &c., 
413  : _ wire  nails,  78;  wood -carving 
machines,  357;  wooa  inlay,  413:  wood 
screws,  297  ; wood  veneers  for  walls,  223  ; 
wood-block  flooring,  395 

Patents,  applications  for  British,  12 
Pavilion,  Southampton  Pier,  449 
Peckham  Rye  Park,  386 
People’s  Palace,  Gla-sgow,  355,  440 
Permanent  Way  Inspectors'  Institution,  it 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  additions  to,  204 
Pfeiffer  Building,  Newnham  College,  413 
Pictures  of  1894,  413 

Pier  improvements,  Gravesend-terrace,  468 
Plumbing  work  in  Belfast,  335 
Police-courts,  Handsworth,  Birmingham, 
468 

Police-station  buildings,  Shrewsbury-,  58 
Polytechnic  educational  holiday  tours,  334 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Battersea,  183 
Poorhouse,  Falkirk,  alterations  to,  too 
Post-office : Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  504 ; 
Pontypridd,  355 

Pottery  buildings,  Woodville,  221 
Poudrette  factory,  Ssoloduchin,  St.  Peters- 
burg,  42 

Premises : King-street,  St.  James's,  76 ; 
for  Messrs.  Brinsmead,  313 ; Newcastle, 
333;  Sheffield,  373 ; South  Wales  Insti- 
tute of  Engineers,  58;  Swansea,  355; 
Temple,  504 
Presentation,  433 

President : Assoc,  of  Municipal  Engineers, 
387  ; Master  Builders’  Association,  243 
Private  electric  installation,  504 
Prizes,  Surveyors’  Institution,  326,  356 
Public  Hall,  Warrington,  411 
Public  works  : the  City,  77  ; Luton,  450  ; 
Manchester,  60 

Pulpit,  Budleigh  Salterton  Church,  222 
Pump-Room,  Buxton,  485 
Pumping,  electric,  313 
Pumps,  windmill,  314 

Radiator,  a new,  161 

Railway;  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  432  ; Heck- 
mondwike,  19  ; works,  Barry,  184 
Rain-water  separator,  Roberts's,  347 
Rain-pipes,  drip  lug  for,  296 
Refuse  liquids,  manufacturers',  disposal  of, 
Darwen,  40 

Remov.-ils,  12,  33,  77,  487.  492 
Reredos  : Cheam  Common,  1S4  ; Hockerill 
Training  College,  Bishop's  Stortford,  394; 
Micklegate,  A’ork,  277  ; North  Lew,  334  ; 
Swymbridge  Church,  184 
Re.servoir : Bishop’s  Stortford,  468 ; pro- 
posed Nile,  487 

Resignation  ; water  engineer,  Greenock,  77; 

water  engineer,  St.  Helen's,  60,  77 
Reversible  window,  185 
Richmond  Old  Deer  Park,  433 
Roberts's  rain-water  separator,  347 
Rochester,  archaiological  discovery  at,  137 
Rochdale  Building  Trades  Federation,  143 


Roman  Catholic  Building  News  : church, 
Birmingham.  41 1;  church,  Coatbridge, 
504  ; church,  Dorking,  431  ; church 
Westbury,  333 ; schools,  Huddersfield, 
58;  schools,  Langton,  75 
Roman  : find  at  Chester,  54 ; roads  in 
Dumfriesshire,  433  ; remains,  Rochester, 
432 

Royal  Cambrian  Academy  of  Art,  loi 
Royal  College  of  Music,  S.  Kensington.  374 
Royal  Italian  Opera  House,  Covent  Gar- 
den, 40 

Rutherford  College,  Newc.astle,  295 

St.  Helen's  Water  Engineer,  60,  77 
St.  Martin's  Church,  Ludgate,  505 
Sale  of  Albert  Palace  materials,  356,  401, 
„ 433.  469 

Sale  of  land,  Gough  Park,  Enfield,  499 
Sanitary  and  Engineering  News,  21,  40, 
59,  76,  too,  122,  142,  160,  183,  222,  242, 
257.  276,  3*3.  334.  355.  393.  4t2.  432.  449, 
468.  485,  504 

.‘'anitary  appliances.  43,  185 

.Sanitary  condition  of  Christ's  Hospital,  77 

Sanitary  dung  receptacles,  296 

Sanitary  Inspectors,  Institute  of  Certified', 

Sanitary  Institute  Congress,  160,  327,  348, 
4*3.  469 

Sanatorium,  Brighton,  467 
Sanitation : electrical,  Worthing,  41  j ir* 
Cornwall,  314 

Sankey's  improved  gully  & interceptor,  277- 
Scaffolding  accident,  Sheffield,  469 
School  Board  Office.^,  Keighley,  183 
School  Building  News:  Blyth,  393  ; Bridg- 
end, 411  : Brockley,  431;  Calderbridge, 
276 ; Carlisle,  504  ; Cathays,  Cardiff, 
411;  Chaddesley  Corbett,  449;  Charfield, 
333;  Dundee.  222;  Edinburgh,  75; 
Hammersmith.  485;  Hanley,  333;  Hey- 
wqod,  183:  Huddersfield,  58:  Hurst 
Hill,  58;  Jarrow,  374;  Llanelly,  257; 
Langport,  too;  Longton,  75;  Lynn,  121^ 
Mile.s  Platting,  503;  Nantwich,  313^ 
Newhall,  58:  Newport,  76;  North 
Shields,  142;  Norwich,  222;  Oldham. 
100;  Penzance,  t6o;  Plymouth  and 
Devonport,  431;  Forth,  142;  Quaker's. 
A’ard,  75;  Reading,  100;  St.  Helen's, 
295;  St._  Stephen 's-in-Branwell,  too;  St. 
Thomas’.s  Hospital,  467  ; Sheffield,  293, 
485;  Stockton.  355:  Tottenham,  431; 
Wigan,  467  ; Wolverhampton,  99  ; Wood- 
vilie,  142 

School  buildings,  cost  of  board,  375 
School  of;  .Animal  Painting,  33;  Archi- 
tecture, Liverpool,  450;  Art,  Dover,  449 
Science  and  Art  Department,  appoint- 
ment of  inspector.s,  7! 

Screen,  St.  John's  Church,  Margate,  277 
Sea  wall : Dymchurch,  Kent,  222  : Filev- 
486 

Sew.ige  lift,  Adams’  Patent,  487,  500 
Sewage:  Ashley  Down,  184;  Ashton- 
under-Lynne,  25S ; Bamoldswick,  222; 
Bath,  4S6;  Bracknell,  222;  Chester- 
le-Street,  183 : Eaton  H.all,  222 ; 
Hereford,  412;  Horfield,  59;  Idle, 
76;  Manche.sier,  257  ; Melton  Mowbray, 
41.  160:  Pocklington,  242 ; Rawdon,  394; 
Richmond,  355  ; Rochester.  59  ; Skeltorv 
and  Brothan-in-Cleveland,  160;  Stanley, 
A'orkshire,  504  ; Stockport,  258  ; Tividale, 
160 : Uxbridge,  122 ; Wallsall,  59  ; 
Wallsalt  Wood,  183;  Wilmsiow,  76  j 
Wimbledon,  257 

Sewerage  questions  in  Copenhagen,  41 
Sliap  Granite  Concrete  Co.,  41 
Sheffield  : Ma.ster  Builders'  Association, 
297  ; Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
335  ; widening  of  streets,  77 
Sheldon '.s  .suspension  level,  486 
Ship  canal,  proposed,  to  Wakefield,  413 
Sicily,  asphalte  in,  33 
Signatures,  illegible,  143 
.Silicated  granite  concrete  flags,  12 
Slate  trade,  the,  102 
Smoke  difficulty,  the,  42 
Society  of  Arts,  23,  493 
South  Wales  engineers’  premises,  58 
Southwark  and  Vau.xhall  W.ater  Bill,  276 
Spaces,  open,  243 

Ssoloduchin  Poudrette  Factory,  St.  Peters 
burg,  42 

Stained  Glass  and  Decoration:  Barnes 
22  ; Bradford,  258  ; Cambridge,  tor  ; Can- 
lerterbuiy-,  77;  City  Temple,  London,  59  ; 
Gaydon,  412  ; Halifax,  242  : Holne,  223  u 
llkley,  356;  Kiltegan,  Limerick,  296  i 
Leeds,  242  ; Leytonstone,  412  ; Mary 
Tavy,  432 ; Mickleham,  59 ; Norton 
Lindsey,  258;  Plymouth,  296;  Rusting- 
ton,  296;  Salisbury,  296;  Sheffield,  296^ 
Smethwick,  504;  Windsor,  504 
Staffordshire  General  Infirmary,  257 
Statistics  of  fires,  505 

Statue  of:  Queen  .Anne,  Minehead,  205;. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Oxford,  394 
Stratford-on-.Avon,  old  oak  doors,  433,  466 
Streets,  Sheffield,  widening  of,  77 
Surveyorship  appointment,  70,  309 
Surveyors'  and  Auctioneers'  Clerks’  Provi- 
dent Association,  185,  206 
Suspension  level,  Sheldon's,  486 
Sutton’s  chimney-cowl,  277 
Swedenborgian  Church,  Newcastle,  468 
.Swedish  iron,  steel,  &c.,  industries,  59 
Syer's  improved  gauge,  243 
Svnagogue  buildings.  Hammersmith,  485, 
Syria,  market  for  tiles  in,  60 

Table,  a wages,  374 

Technical  education,  101,  375 

Temple  House,  Temple-avenue,  504 

Tenoning  machine,  503 

Theatre  : Brixion,  333  ; Rotherham,  21  ; 

Wallsend,  468 
Tower,  Blackpool,  393 
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GENERAL  (continued):— 

Town  Hall : Colne,  Lancashire,  58 ; 

Clontarf,  Dublin,  21 
Town  offices,  Littlehampton,  76 
Trade  : dinner,  60 ; notice,  315 
Training  classes  for  house  painters,  123 
Traps,  intercepting,  and  the  Hornsey  Local 
Board,  192 

Trees  of  Epping  Forc.st,  325 
Truant  School,  Quaker's  yard,  75 


Tunnel,  Haymarket,  Edinburgh,  276 
Turkish  baths,  Southampton,  122 

Unreasonable  demands  of  artisans,  34 
Victoria  Institute,  Worcester,  295 
Wages  in  Xew  Orleans  building  trade,  443 
Wages  table,  374 
Wakefield  Bridge,  Chapel  on,  42 
Wall-papers,  new  designs  for,  259 


Ward’s  cellular  flooring,  450 
Water  Bill,  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  276 
Water  engineer  : Greenock,  77  ; St.  Helens, 
6o>  77 

Water  : experiment  in  the  City,  205  ; 
London,  analyses  of,  21  ; softening,  St. 
Helens,  60 

Water  .supply  : an  estate,  432  ; Bldeford, 
41  : Cherbourg,  394  ; for  domestic  baths, 
469;  Newcastle,  394;  Worthing,  334 


Waterworks  : Aberdeen,  142  ; Ballycastle, 
432;  Rugeley,  449;  .Sandwich,  412; 
West  Worthing,  393  ; Uttoxeter,  21 
Westminster  Abbey,  450 
Windmill  pumps.  314 
Window,  reversible,  185 
Workhouse,  proposed  enlargement  of 
Present,  58 

Worthing  water-supply,  334,  393 
Wrapper,  a new,  137 


ARCHITECTS, 


Etc,,  of  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED, 


.Aitchison,  Professor : illustrations  accom- 
panying Royal  -Academy  Lectures; 
Ch.ateau  of  Biois,  198  ; Church  of  San 
Zaccaria.  Venice,  198  ; facade  of  the  , 
Cerioza,  Pavia,  198  ; mosque  and  tombs 
of  Caliphs,  Cairo,  156  ; Santa  Maria  i 
Delia  Salute,  Venice.  198  ; Spinelli 
Palace,  Venice,  136:  Vendrami  Palace, 
the,  177  ; some  Renaissance  palaces — 
Farnese  Palace  (Rome),  Ruceliai  Palace 
(Florence),  Pitti  Palace  (Florence),  and  ^ 
Cancellaria  Palace  (Rome),  177  | 

Allen,  C.J..  sculpture  design  for  knocker,  sot  \ 
Auer,  Professor  H. , Parliament  Houses,  1 
Berne,  327,  328,  329  I 

Itabl),  J.  S.,  frieze,  “ Pros  Olympon,"  464  < 

Batterbury  & Hu.vley,  village  club  and  , 
residences,  Warnham,  447  | 

Bedford,  F.  W.,  interior,  St.  Petronio,  I 
Bologna,  291  ■ 

Beeston  & Burmester  : “ Hursthourne," 
Hants,  73  ; “The  Bury,"  King’s  Walden, 

Hegg,  John,  Westminster  Abbey  from  the 
North-East,  12 

Berrj-,  W.  H.  Atkin,  porch,  Higham 
St.  Mary,  Suffolk,  117 
Black,  Otis  D,,  design  for  a boat-house,  389 
Blanc,  Hippolyte  J.,  St.  Cuthbert's  Church, 
Edinburgh,  370 

Blomfield,  A.  C.,  lodge,  Chilton,  137 
Blomfield,  Reginald,  “ Hillside,"  Sussex,  35 
Bolton,  A.  T.  I pierced  marble  screen,  Rodez 
Cathedral,  156 

Bonnat,  L.,  decorative  painting  for  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  427 
Botterill,  Son.  & Bilson,  restoration  of  rood 
screen,  St.  Slary's  Church,  Beverley,  237 
Brewer.  H.  W,  : “ On  No  Man’s  Land," 
12  : Noii-such  Palace,  72 ; Old  Grey  Friars 
and  Newgate.  310 

Bromley,  H.  T.,  doorway,  St.  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,  no 

Brydon,  J.  M.,  design  for  Bath  Pump-room 
extension,  199.446,  447 
Burnet,  Son,  & Campbell,  Pathological 
Bldgs,  Western  Infirmar>’,  Glasgow,  388 

Carpenter,  the  late  Mr.,  plan  for  restoration 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  273 
Carpenter  d:  Ingelow,  St.  John's  College 
Chapel,  Hurstpierpoint,  34 
Champneys,  Ba.sil  : Pfeiffer  Building, 
Newnham  College,  388  ; Swan  Chambers, 
K.C.,  199 


Chavannes.  Puvis  de,  decorative  painting 
for  the  Hdtei  de  Ville,  Paris,  427 
Cheston  & Perkin,  proposed  house, 
Margain,  S.  Wales,  109 
Corder,  J.  S.,  Wayside  Notes  in  East 
Anglia.  35 

Crane,  Walter,  diagrams,  origin  and  use  of 
ornament,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 

Drury,  A.,  bronze,  “ Head  of  St,  Agnes,"  3S9 

Eales,  F.  E.,  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  291 
Ende  & Boeckmann,  a district  council  ball, 
Berlin,  116 

Fehr,  H.  C.,  bronze  group,  “Perseus  and 
Andromeda,"  371 

' Ferguson,  C.  J. : metal  work,  Tullie  House, 

' Carlisle,  255  ; Tullie  House,  Carlisle,  55 
I Fox,  G.  E.,  studies  for  restoration  of  forum 
I and  i>asiiica,  Silchesler,  273 
' Fr^miet,  M.,  monument  to  Raffet,  Paris,  34 

Ginain,  M.  L6on,  Mus6e  Galliira,  Paris,  12 
Gordon,  G.  H.,  proposed  private  chapel, 
Longford  Castle,  Wilts,  236,  23;; 

Gwatkin,  A.  L.,  wall-paper  and  frieze,  328 

Hall,  E.  T.,  Emmanuel  Church,  Dulwich,  73 
Halse,  Miss  E.,  child’s  head,  “Naughty," 

389 

Hayward,  C.  Forster,  Local  Board  Offices 
and  Fire  Station,  Harrow,  137 
Helticar,  E.,  “Binghams  Melcombe," 
Dorsetshire,  as  repaired,  236 
Hennell,  A.  R.,  design  for  Royal  Mauso- 

Heriot,  j.  C.,  plan,  St.  Canice  Cathedral, 
Kilkenny,  426 

Hicks,  F.  C.,  plan  of  Christ  Church, 
Dublin,  330 

Horsley,  Gerald  C.,  design  for  a country 
house,  95 

Irvine,  J.  T.,  plan,  Peterborough  Chapter 
•'-House,  347 

Ivison,  'T.  P.  : ancient  chapel,  Epi.scopal 
Palace,  Chester,  13  ; Consistory  Court, 
Chester  Cathedral,  218 


■ chapel,  St.  Peter’; 


Jackson,  T.  G,, 

; r 

I of  the  De  Heers  in  me  tvius 
: quit^s,  Brussels,  54 
I John  W.  Goscombe,  .sculptui 
i “St.  John  the  Baptist,"  501 


Kidner  & Berry,  bank  premises,  D.iv 
117  I 

Kitsell,  T.  Rogers,  Palazzo  della  Casa,  , 
Genoa,  291  I 

Lamb,  FJ.  B.,  old  house,  Ifield,  Su.ssex,  406  | 
Lessing,  Otto,  monument  to  Lessing,  j 
Berlin,  446  1 

Lethaby,  W.  R,  : sketches  from  the  Palace  ^ 
of  Ma.shila  in  .Moab,  69,  70  ; figures  from  I 
two  chimney-pieces,  311  I 

Lucchesi,_  A.  C.,  sculpture  figures:  "A^ 
Vanishing  Dream,"  389  ; “ Oblivion,”  501  j 
Mackennal,  B.,  sculpture  figure, “Circe,"  501  , 
McGibbon,  Alexander:  — The  Ancient  | 
Cathedrals  of  Scotland  : Hrechin,  92, 
plan,  52;  sketches,  gt,  93  ; Dunkeld,  13, 
plan,  13;  sketche.s,  15,  j6.  17.  18,  19; 
Elgin,  176;  plan.  176:  sketches,  175, 
176,  177,  178  : St.  .Andrews,  ga  ; plan,  93  ; 
sketches,  94,  95 

May,  E.  J-.  ndditions,  Jardine  Hall, 
Dumfriesshire,  370 

Micklethwaite,  J.  T.,  restored  plan  of 
Edward  the  Confessor’s  Choir,  West- 
minster Abbey,  2 

Mitchell.  Arnold,  small  country  houses,  351 
Morris.  H.  Seton,  design  for  market  hall,  33 
Mountford,  E.  W.,  entrance  and  tower, 
Northampton  Institute,  500  ; south-west 
angle,  Sheffield  Town  Hall,  137 
Mullins,  E.  Roscoe,  sculpture  work  : “ Boy 
with  Pegtop,"  501  ; “ Rising  of  the 
Dawn,”  389 

Natorp,  G.,  sculpture  figure  : “ Knuckle- 
Bones,”  sor 

Neale,  James:  house,  “Compton  Leigh,” 
Frognal-gardens,  Hampstead,  73:  Noakes 
Memorial  Pulpit,  St.  Peters  Church, 
Bushey  Heath,  311 

Nicholson,  C.  .A.,  Cockington  Church, 
Devon,  501 

Paterson,  H.  L.,  pulpit,  Rotherham  Ch.,  35 
Paul,  R.  W.;  sketches,”  V'anishing  London,” 
283,  284  ; the  Ancient  Cathedrals  of 
Ireland  ; Christchurch,  Dublin,  350  ; 
effigies,  350  : St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  426  ; 
sketches,  426,  427;  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin, 
272 ; plan,  272 

Pite,  Beresford,  St.  Marylebone  Genera! 
Dispensary.  290 

Ponting,  C.  E.,  new  chancel  aisle,  Donhead 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  157 
Price,  Bruce,  building  for  the  American 
Surety  Co.,  New  A’ork,  289,  290 


Pi  ice.  I.  S.,  & P.  H.  Tree,  cottages,  Nin 
field  and  Limsfnrd,  154,  155 

Raschdorff,  Professor,  new  cathedral, 
Berlin,  408,  409 

Schenck,  F.  E.  E.,  sculpture  at  the  R.A.: 

bas-relief,  “ Night  ” and  “ Dawn,”  48,3 
Shrigley  & Hunt,  east  window,  St.  James’ 
Church,  Gerrard's  Cross,  near  Slough,  236 
Silver,  A.,  panel  for  chimney-piece,  72 
Simon  & Tweedie,  design  for  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Heaton  Moor,  464 
Spalding  S:  Cross,  Municipal  Technical 
Schools,  Manchester,  54 
I Spiers,  R.  Phen6,  Omeyyad  Mosque, 
Damascus,  136 

' Stallwood,  S.  Siingsby,  plan,  Board  School, 
Reading,  too 

; Statham,  _H.  H.,  sketch  for  re-modelling 
I the  National  Gallery,  13 
j Stevens,  the  late  Alfred,  Wellington  Monu- 
' nient,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  13 
j Stewart,  J.S-,  design,  provincial  town-hall,  13 

I Temple,  C.  H.,  wall  decorations  in  tiling 
! for  a hospital,  116 

I Thomas,  F.,  de.sign  for  sculpture  group, 
“ St.  Sebastian,"  n6 

1 Toft,  A.,  marble  head,  “The  Oracle,”  389 ; 
' plaster  figure,  “The  Goblet  of  Life,"  389 
I Tree,  P.  H.,  & I.  S.  Price,  cottages,  Nin 
field  and  Limsford,  154,  155 

Unsworth,  W.  F.,  interior,  St.  Mar3''s 
Church,  Horsell,  157 

J Verheul,  J.,  Rotterdam  Theatre,  218,  219 

' Wallot,  P.aul,  Parliament  Houses,  Berlin,  12 
Watson,  T.  L.,  House,  Kelvinside,  Gias- 


tiling  for  a hospital,  116 

Webb,  Aston,  & Ingress  Bell  : Christ's 
Hospital  Schools  block  of  two  houses, 
465  ; central  hall,  end  elevation  of,  482  : 
chapel,  463;  dining  hall,  465:  general 
plan  and  s-iew  of  buildings,  482  ; plans  of 
fjoarding-house,  483  ; plan  of  central  halt 
and  class-rooms,  482 ; school  hall  and 
class-rooms,  465  ; — Life  Assurance  Offices, 
Moorgate-street,  290 

Webster,  J.  D.,  additions,  Totley  Hall,  310 


Wilson,  J.  B.,  St.  Andrew  s Church,  Ayr,  3:4 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

\Thc  Illustrations  will  be  Jound  on,  or  immediately  following  or  preceding,  the  pages  indicated.^ 


“A  VANISHING  DREAM":  A.  C.  Lucchesi, 
Sculptor,  38g_ 

Abbey,  Westminster,  from  the  N.E.  : Drawn  by  J.  Begg,  la 
Adams'  Patent  Sewage  Lift,  487 

American  Surety  Co.’s  Building,  New  York  : Bruce  Price, 
Architect,  289,  290 

Apse  Treatment,  Medieval  German  Churches,  Diagrams 

of,  473.  474.  475 

.Assurance  Buildings,  Moorgate-street,  entrance : Aston 
Webb  & E.  Ingress  Bell,  Architects,  290 
Audley  End,  Illustrations  of : Ceilings,  24S  ; Principal  and 
West  Fronts,  North  Porch,  the  Great  Hall,  and  the 
Fireplace,  254,  255 

B.ANK  PREMISES,  Daventry:  Kidner  S:  Berry, 
Architect-S,  117 

Hath  Pump-Room  Extension  : First  Pramiated  De.sign,  &c., 
by  J.  M.  Brydon.  199,  446,  447 
Berlin  Cathedral  : Professor  Raschdorff,  Architect,  408,  409 
Berlin,  a District  Council  Hall  : Ende  & Boeckmann, 
Architects,  116,  117 

Berlin  Houses  of  Parliament  : Paul  Wallot,  Architect,  12 
Berne  Houses  of  Parliament,  Proposed  : Professor  H.  Auer, 
Architect,  337,  328,  329  » 

Binghams  Melcombe,  Dorsetshire,  Additions  to  : E. 

Hellicar,  Architect,  236 
Itlois,  Chateau  of,  79B 

Boat-house,  Design  for  : By  Otis  D.  Black,  3S9 
“Boy  with  Peg-top";  Sculpture  Figure:  E.  Roscoe 
Mullins,  Sculptor,  501 

Brass  of  the  De  Heers  in  the  Mus^e  D'Antiquit6s, 
Brussels:  From  a Rubbing  taken  by  the  Rev.  E.  T. 
u’E.  Jesse.  54 

Brechin  Cathedral : Drawn  by  Alexander  McGibbon,  92 ; 
Plan,  92  ; Door,  93  ; Window,  91 


Bridge,  Tower,  Constructive  Ironwork  of,  500 
Building  for  the  American  Surety  Co.,  New  York  : Bruce 
Price,  .Architect,  289,  290 

“ Bur^’j  The,”  King's,  Walden  : Beeston  & Burmester, 
Architects,  117 

CAIRO,  Mosque  and  Tombs  of  Caliphs,  156 
Cancellaria  Palace,  Rome,  177 

Cathedrals,  Ancient,  of  Ireland  : Drawn  by  Roland  W. 
Paul:  Christchurch,  Dublin,  350;  Effigies,  350;  Plan 
(Drawn  b3’  F.  C.  Hicks)  350  ; Crypt,  331  ; St.  Canice, 
Kilkenny,  426  ; Sketches,  426,  427,  Plan'(Drawn  by  J.  C. 
Heriot)  426  ; St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  272  ; Plan,  272 
Calhedrals,  Ancient,  of  Scotland:  Drawn  by  Alexander 
McGibbon  ; Brechin,  02  : Plan,  92  ; Sketches,  91,  92  ; 
Dunkeld,  13:  Plan,  13;  Sketches,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19; 
Elgin,  176  : Plan,  176  ; Sketches,  175,  176,  177,  178  ; St. 
•Andrews,  92  ; Plan,  93  ; Sketches.  94.  95 
Cathedral,  Berlin  : Professor  Raschdorff,  Architect,  408,  409 
Ceilings,  .Audley  End,  24B 
Certosa,  Pavia,  Fagade,  ig3 

Chambers,  Swan,  E.C.  : Basil  Champneys,  Architect,  199 
Chancel  Aisle,  Donhead  St,  Andrew’s  Church  ; C.  E. 
Ponting,  Architect,  157 

Chapel,  Ancient,  Episcopal  Palace,  Chester  : Drawn  by  T. 
P.  Ivison,  13 

Chapel,  Proposed  Private,  Longford  Castle  : G.  Hamilton 
Gordon,  Architect,  236,  237 

Chapel,  Radley  College  : T.  G.  Jackson,  Architect,  351 
Chapel,  St.  John’s  College,  Hurstpierpoint  : Carpenter  & 
Ingelow,  Architects,  34 
Chateau  of  Biois,  tgS 

Chester  Cathedral,  Consistory  Court  : Drawn  by  T.  P. 
Ivison,  218,  235 


Chester,  Ancient  Chapel  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  : Drawn 
by  T.  P.  Ivison,  13 

Chimney-piece  by  William  Burges,  Holland  Park  : Drawn 
by  W.  R.  Lethaby,  311 
Chimney-piece,  Knole  House,  254 

Chimney-piece  with  Panel  in  Gesso : Designed  by  A. 
Silver,  72 

Chimney-pieces,  Figure  from  two  : Drawn  by  W.  R. 
Lethaby,  311 

Christchurch,  T)ublin  : Drawn  by  Roland  W.  Paul,  350 
Christ's  Hospital  Schools  : Messrs.  Aston  Webb  & Ingress 
Bell,  Architects:  (.See  “Schools  Christ's  Hospital  ") 
Church,  Cockington,  Torquay  : C.  A.  Nicholson,  .Architect, 
^ 501 

Church,  Congregational,  Heaton  Moor:  Design  by  Simon 
& Tweedie,  464 

Church,  Donhead  St.  Andrew's,  Chancel  .Aisle  : C.  E. 
Ponting,  Architect,  157 

Church  of  Emmanuel,  Dulwich,  Additions  to  : E.  T.  Hall, 
Architect,  73,  74 

Church,  St.  Andrew’s  Free,  Ayr  ; John  B.  Wilson,  Archi- 
tect, 31: 

Church,  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh  ; Hippolyte  J.  Blanc, 
Architect,  370 

Church  of  St.  John  at  Damascus,  Plan  and  Section,  21P,  249 
Church  of  St.  Mary’s,  Horsell ; Interior  as  Restored  : W.  F. 
Unsworih.  Architect,  157 

Church,  S Petronio,  Bologna  ; Interior;  Drawn  by  Fra.ncis 
W.  Bedford,  291 

Church  of  San  Zaccaria,  Venice,  198 
“Circe”;  Sculpture  Figure:  B.  M.ackennal,  Sculptor, 
SOI 

Club  and  Residences,  Warnham,  Sussex;  Batterburj'  ^ 
Huxley,  Architects,  447 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  (continued) 

College  Chapel,  St.  John’s,  Hurstpierpoint ; Carpenter  & 
Ingelow,  Architects,  34 

“ Compton  Leigh,"  Frognal  Gardens,  Hampstead  : James 
Neale,  Architect,  73 

Congregational  ^Church,  Heaton  Moor,  Design  for:  By 
Simon  & Twe'edie,  464 

Consistory  Court,  Chester  Cathedral  : Drawn  by  T.  P. 
Ivison,  2t8,  235 

Constructive  Ironwork,  Tower  Bridge,  500 
Cottages,  Ninfield  and  Limsford : I.  S.  Price  & P.  H. 
Tree_,  Architects,  154,  155 

Council  Hall,  a District,  Berlin  : Ende  & Boeckmann, 
Architects,  116 

Country  House,  Design  for  ; By  Gerald  C.  Horsley,  95  : 
By  Richard  Willock,  237 

Country  Housp,  Small : 'Arnold  Mitchell,  .Architect,  351 
Ciypt,  an  Ancient,  Sketches  of,  331 
Crypt,  the,  Christchurch,  Dublin,  351 

DAMASCUS,  Church  of  St.  John  at,  Plan  and  Section  of, 

Damascus,  Omc>yad,  Mosque : Drawn  by  R.  Phen^ 
Spiers,  136 

Decorations,  Wall,  in  Tiling,  for  a Hospital : By  C.  H. 

Temple  and  A.  C.  Weatherstone,  116 
Decorative  Paintings  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris:  By 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  & L.  Bonnat,  427 
Desjgn  for  a Boat  House  : By  Otis  D.  Black.  380 
Design  for  Congregational  Church,  Heaton  Moors  By 
Simon  & Tweedie,  464 

Design  for  a Countiy  House  : By  Gerald  C.  Horsley,  oe  : 
By  Richard  Willock.  237 

Design  for  a Knocker  : C.  J.  Allen,  Sculptor.  501 
Design  for  a Market  H.all : By  H.  Seaton  .Morris,  35 
Design  for  a Provincial  Town  Hall,  awarded  Royal 
Academy  Gold  Medal : By  James  S.  Stewart,  13 
Design  for  Royal  Mausoleiiiii,  Tire  Prize  Dra wines  : Bv 
A.  R.Hennell,  37t  ^ 

Design,  Sculpture  Group,  “St.  Sebastian":  By  F. 
Thomas,  116 

Design  for  Wall  Paper  and  Frieze : By  A.  L.  Gwatkin,  328 
Diagram:  Adams'  Patent  Sewage  Lift,  487;  Dedreu.v' 
Iron-framing  for  Concrete  Partitions,  184  ; The  EagU 
Chimney  Top,  184  ; Forecourt  of  Great  Temple,  Kamar 
J28;  Illustrating  Article  on  the  Earlier  Parthenon,  82  . 
Section  of  Cornice,  Stroizl  Palace,  233 ; Section  of 
Sutton's  Chimney  Cowl,  277;  Soil  Pipe,  185;  Ward's 
Cellular  Flooring,  450 

Diagrams  Illustrating  Article  on  Portland  Stone,  380,  381, 

Di.agrams:  Illustrating  Articles  on  the  Structure  and 
Physical  Properties  of  Building  Stones,  256.  257,  275, 
294.  295.  312.  332,  .372.  373.392,  393.  410.466;  Origin 
and  use  of  Ornament : By  Walter  Crane,  6,  7,  8,  q,  10  - 
P.-irty  Walls,  iiz,  113  ; Soil  Pipe,  1S5 
Dispensary,  St.  Marylebone,  Welbcck -street : Beresford 
Pite,  Architect,  200 

District  Council  Hall,  Berlin : Ende  & Boeckmann, 
Architects,  116,  117 

Donhead  St.  Andrew's  Church,  New  Chancel  Aisle  : C.  E. 
Pooling,  Architect,  157 

Doorhood  and  Ironwork,  Buckingham-street : Drawn  bv 
R.  W.  Paul,  283 

Doorway,  St.  Helen's,  BIshopsgate:  Drawn  by  H.  T. 
Bromley,  no 

Doorway,  St.  Marylebone  General  Dispensary  : Beresford 
Pite,  Architect,  ago 

Dublin,  St.  Patricks  Cathedral:  Drawn  by  Roland  W. 
Paul,  272.  350 

Dunkeld  Cathedral  : Drawn  by  Alexander  McGibbon, 
13  ; Plan,  13  ; Sketches,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19 

E.AST  ANGELA,  Wayside  Notes  in  : Drawn  by  J.  S. 
Corder,  55 

Edward  the  Confcssor'.s  Choir,  Westminster  Abbey, 
Restored  Plan  of:  By  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  2 
Elgin  Cathedral:  Drawn  by  Alexander  McGibbon,  176; 
plan,  J76  ; East  Gable,  south  corner,  175  ; Entrance  to 
Chapter  House,  176;  West  Doorway,  177:  South 
Transept  Door,  178 

Emmanuel  Church,  Dulwich,  Additions  to : E.  T.  Hall, 
Architect,  73,  74 

Entrance  Lodge,  Chilton  : A.  C.  Blomfield,  Architect,  157 
Entrance,  Life  Assurance  Buildings,  Moorgate-streei  : 

Aston  Webb  & E.  Ingress  Bell,  Architects,  290 
Entrance  and  Tower,  Northampton  Institute,  Clerken- 
weli : E.  W.  Mouniford,  Architect,  500 
Episcopal  Palace,  Chester,  the  Ancient  Chapel:  Drawn 
by  T.  P.  Ivison,  13 

FARNESE  PALACE,  Rome,  177 

Figure  from  Chimneypicce  at  £)orchester  House : By 
.Alfred  Stevens  : Dr.awn  by  W.  R.  Leth.aby,  311 
Fire  Station  and  Local  Board  Offices,  Harrow  ; C.  Forster 
Hayward,  Architect,  137 

Forum  and  Basilica,  Silchester ; Studies  for  Restoration, 
by  G.  E.  Fox,  273 

Frieze,  “ Pros  Olympon,"  by  J.  S.  Babb,  464 

Frieze,  Design  for  Wall  Paper  and  : By  A.  L.  Gw.atkin,  328 

G.ATE  PIERS,  Linds.ay  House,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields: 
Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  283 

Genoa,  Palazzo  della  Cai.3  : Drawn  by  T.  R.  Kitsell,  291 
Gesso  Panel  for  Overmantel,  Symbolising  the  Days  of 
Creation,  by  A.  Silver,  72 

Glasgow  Infirmary,  Proposed  Pathological  Buildings:  J,  ' 
Burnet,  Son,  & Campbell,  Architects,  388 
Greyfriars  and  Newgate  : Drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  310 


“ Hillside,"  near  Etchinghatn  : Reginald  Blomfield,  Archi- 
tect, 35 

Hutel  de  Ville,  Paris,  Decorative  Paintings  for,  by  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  & L.  Bonnat,  427 
House,  Binghams  Melcombe,  Dorsetshire,  Additions  to  : 
E.  Hellicar,  Architect,  236 

House,  “Compton  Leigh,”  Frognal-gardens,  Hampstead  : 
James  Neale,  Architect,  73 

House,  Design  for  a Country  : By  Gerald  C.  Horslev.  os  : 
By  Richard  Willock,  237 

House,  “ Hill  Side,”  Su-ssex  : Reginald  Blomfield,  Archi- 


Houses,  Middle  Temple-lane  : Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  284 
Houses,  Small  Country  : Arnold  Mitchell,  Architect,  351 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Berlin  : Paul  Wallot,  Architect,  12 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Propo.sed  New,  Berne;  Professor 
H.  Auer,  Architect,  327,  328,  329 
Hyde  Park  Mansions:  F.  E.  Eales,  Architect,  291 
“ Hurstbourne,"  Hants:  Beeston  & Burmester,  Archi- 


INSTITUTE,  Northampton,  Clerkenwell,  Entrance  and 
Tower  : E.  W.  Mountford,  Architect,  500 
Interior,  Church  of  S.  Petronio,  Bologna  : Drawn  bv 
F.  _W.  Bedford,  291 

Interior,  Restored,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Horsell ; W.  F. 

Uosworth.  Architect,  137 
Ironwork,  Constructive,  'Tower  Bridge,  500 

J.ARDINE  H.ALL,  Dumfriesshire,  .Additions  : E.  J.  May, 
.Architect,  370 

Jewellery,  Designs  for  English,  478 

KARNAC.  Diagram  of  Forecourt  of  Great  Temple,  128 
Kilkenny  C.athedr.al : Dr.awn  by  Roland  W.  Paul,  426 
Knole  House,  Chimney-piece,  254 
“ Knuckle  Bones"  : G.  Natorp,  Sculptor,  501 

LESSING  MONUMENT,  Berlin;  Otto  Lessing, 
Sculptor,  446 

Local  Board  Office.s  and  Fire  Station,  Harrow  : C.  Forster 
Hayward,  Architect,  137 
Lodge,  Chilton  : A.  C.  Blomfield,  .Architect,  157 
Longford  Castle,  Proposed  Private  Chapel : G.  H.  Gordon, 
Architect,  236,  237 

London,  Vanishing  ; Sketches  by  R.  W.  Paul,  283,  284 

MANCHESTER  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL:  Spalding 
& Cross,  -Architects,  54 

Mansion,  “Hurstbourne,"  Hants:  Beeston  & Burmester, 
Architects,  73 

Mansions,  Hyde  Park  : F.  E.  Eales,  Architect,  291 
Market  Hell,  Design  for  : By  H.  Seton  .Morris,  35 
Mausoleum,  Royal;  Tite  Prize  Drawings:  By  A.  R. 
Hennelt,  371 

Metal-work,  TuUie  House,  Carlisle : C.  J.  Ferguson, 
Architect,  255 

Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Bldgs.,  Moorgate-st.  Entrance: 

^ton  Webb  & E.  Ingress  Bell,  Architects,  290 
Microscopic  Structure  of  Rocks,  illustrating  “Student's 
Column,"  219 

Middle  Temple-lane  ; Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  284 
Monument  to  Lessing,  Berlin  : Otto  Lessing,  Sculptor,  446 
Monument  to  Raflet,  Paris  : M.  Fr^miet,  Sculptor,  34 
Monument,  Wellington,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; the  late 
Alfred  Stevens,  Sculptor,  13 

Mosque,  Om^yad,  Damascus : Drawn  by  R.  P.  Spiers,  136 
Mo-sque  and  'Tombs  of  Caliphs,  Cairo,  156 
Municipal  Buildings,  Sheffield,  S.W.  angle:  E.  W. 
Mountford,  .Architect,  137 

Mus^e  Galli^ra,  Paris  : M.  L^on  Ginain,  Architect,  12 


Sculpture  Group : Designed  by  F> 


NATIONAL  GALLERY 
By  H.  H.  Statham,  13 
“ Naughty  " : Child’s  Head  : Ml 


Suggestion  for  Remodelling : 

E.  Halse,  Sculptor,  389 
..scwgaic,  vjrcy  r riars  anu  ; i-irawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  310 
Newnbam  College,  Cambridge:  Pfeiffer  Building:  Basil 
Champneys,  Architect,  388,  413 
“Night"  and  “Dawn,”  bas-reliefs;  F.  E.  E.  Schenck, 
Sculptor,  483 

“ No  Man’s  Land  " : Drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  12 
Nonsuch  Palace:  Drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  72 
Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell,  Entrance  and  Tower  : 
E.  W.  Mountford,  Architect,  500 

OMEYYAD  MOSQUE,  Damascus  : Drawn  by  R.  Pheni 
Spiers,  136 

Oblivion  " : Sculpture  Figure  ; By  A.  E.  Lucchesi,  501 
Ornament,  Origin  and  Use  of,  Diagrams  of:  By  Walter 
Crane,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 

P.AINTINGS,  Decorative,  for  the  Hutel  de  Ville,  Paris  : 

By  Puvis  de  Chavannes  & L.  Bonnat,  427 
Palace  of  Mashita  in  Moab,  Sketches  from  : By  W.  R. 
Lethaby,  69,  70 

Palace,  Nonsuch  : Drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  72 
Palace:  Spinelli,  Venice,  136;  'Veiidramini,  177 
Palaces.  Some  Renais-sance,  177 

Palazzo  della  Casa,  Genoa  : Drawn  by  T.  R.  Kit.sell,  291 
Panel,  Gesso,  for  Overmantel,  Symbolising  the  days  of 
Creation  : By  A.  Silver,  7a 
Paris,  Monument  to  Raffet : M.  Fr^miet,  Sculptor,  34 
Paris,  Mus^e  G-alli^ra;  M.  L^on  Ginain,  Architect,  12 
Parliament  Houses,  Berlin  : Paul  Wallot,  Architect,  12 
Parliament  Houses,  Proposed,  Berne  : Professor  H.  Auer, 
Architect,  327,  328,  329 

Pathological  Buildings,  Western  Infirmary,  Glasgow : 
J.  Burnet,  Son,  & Campbell,  Architects,  388 
Perseus  and  Andromeda”  : Bronze  Group  : H.  C.  Fehr, 
Sculptor,  371 

Peterborough  Chapter  House,  Plan,  347 
Pfeiffer  Building,  Newnham  College  Cambridge;  Basil 
Champneys,  Architects,  388,  413 
Pierced  Marble  Screen,  Rodez  C.athedral : Drawn  by 
A.  T.  Bolton,  156 
Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  177 

Plan  of  Dome-Piers  of  the  Sorbonne  Church,  253 

Plan,  Peterborough  Chapter  House,  347 

Plan,  Reading  Schools  : S.  Sliugsby-Siallwood,  Architect, 

Plan,  Restored,  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  Choir,  West- 
minster Abbey  : ByJ.  T.  Micklethwaite,  2 
Plan  of  Westminster  Abbey,  12 

Plans  of.  Scottish  Cathedrals:  Dunkeld,  13;  Brechin, 
92  ; Elgin,  176  ; St.  Andrew's,  93 
Plans  of  Ancient  Cathedrals  of  Ireland:  Christchurch, 
Dublin,  350 ; Crypt,  Christchurch,  Dublin,  351  : St. 
Canice,  Kilkenny,  426  : St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  272  ; St. 
Patrick’s,  as  Proposed  to  be  Restored  by  the  late  Mr. 
Carpenter,  273 

Plan,  &c.,  Church  of  St.  John  at  Damascus,  210,  249 
Plans  of  the  Old  Temple  of  Athene,  the  Erechtheion  and 
the  Parthenon,  26 

Porch,  Higham  Church,  near  Colchester  : W.  H.  A.  Berry, 
Architect,  117 

Pros  Olympon,”  Frieze  : By  J.  S.  Ba'ob,  464 
Provincial  Town  Hall,  Design  for : By  James  S.  Stewart,  13 
Pulpit,  Rotherham  Church  : Drawn  by  H.  L.  Paterson,  35 
Pulpit,  Koakes  Memorial,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Bushey , 
Heath  ; James  Neale,  Architect,  311 
Pump  Room  Extension,  Bath,  Design  for;  By  J.  M.  , 
Br>-don,  199,  446.447 


R.ADLEA'  COLLEGE  new  Chape!  : T.  G.  Jackson» 
Architect,  351 

Raffet,  Monument  to,  Paris  : M.  Fr^miet,  Sculptor,  34 
Remodelling  the  National  Gallery,  Suggestions  for;  Bv 
H.  H.  Stath.nm,  13 

Reiiais.sance  Palaces : Illustrating  Professor  Aitchison’s 
Royal  .Academy  Lectures  on  AnSiitecture,  177 
Restoration  of  Forum  and  Basilica,  Silchester,  Studies  for  : 
By  G.  E.  Fox,  273 

Restoration  of  Rood  Screen,  St.  Mary’sChurch,  Beverley  : 

Botterill,  Son,  & Bilson,  Architects,  237 
Restored  Plan  of  Edward  the  Confessor’s  Choir,  West- 
minster Abbey  : By  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  2 
“Rising  of  the  Dawn,"  Sculpture  Group : By  E.  Roscoe 
Mullin.s,  389 

Rocks,  Microscopic  Structure  of:  Illustrating  “Student's 
Column,"  219 

Rodez  Cathedral,  Pierced  Marble  Screen  : Drawn  by 
T.  Bolton,  156 

Rood  Screen,  Restoration,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Beverley  r 
Botterill,  Son,  & Bilson,  .\rchitects,  237 
Rotterdam  Theatre  ; Herr  J.  Verheul,  Architect,  218,  2tq 
Royal  Academy,  Sculpture  at;  (“See  .Sculpture  of  the 

Rucellai  Palace,  Florence,  177 

“ ST.  AGNES,"  Bronze  Head  : By  .K.  Drury,  389 
St.  Andrew’s  Cathedral  : Drawn  by  .\!exander  McGibbon, 
92  : Plan,  91  ; Details,  94,  03 
St.  .-Andrew's  Church,  Ayr  : J.  B.  Wilson,  Architect.  311 
St.  Canice  Cathedral,  Kilkenny  ; Drawn  by  R.W.  Paul,  426 
“ St.  John  the  Baptist  ” — Sculpture  Figure  : W.  Goscombe- 
John,  Sculptor,  501 

St.  John’s  College  Ch.apel,  Hurstpierpoint : Carpenter  & 
Ingelow,  Architects,  34 

St.  Marylebone  Dispensary,  Welbeck -street : Beresfordl 
Pite,  Architect,  290 

St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin  : Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  272 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Wellington  Monument ; the  late 
Alfred  Stevens,  Sculptor,  13 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Bushey  Heath,  Memorial  Pulpit  t 
James  Neale,  Architect,  311 
“St.  Sebastian";  Sculpture 
Thoma.s.  116 

San  zSaccaria,  Church  of,  and  Santa  Maria  della  Salute, 
Venice,  ig8 

School,  Manchester  Technical : Spalding  & Cross,  Archi- 
School  Plans,  Reading  : S.  Slingsby-Stallwood,  Architect, 

Schools : Christ’s  Hospital ; .-Vshton  Webb  & Ingress  BelD 
Architects: — Block  of  Tyvo  Houses,  465  ; Central  Hall, 
End  elevation  of,  482  ; Chapel^  465  : Dining  Hall,  465  ; 
General  Plan  and  View  of  Building,  482  ; Plan  of  Cen- 
tral Hall  and  Class  Rooms,  482  ; Plans  of  a Boarding 
House,  482  ; School  Hall  and  Class  Rooms,  465 
Screen,  Pierced  Marble,  Rodez  Cathedral ; Drawn  byj 
A.  T.  Bolton,  156 

Sculpture,  “St.  Sebastian”:  F.  Thomas,  Sculptor,  116 
Sculpture  at  the  Royal  .Academy,  Bas  relief : F.  E.  E. 

Scnenck,  Sculptor  : “ Night  " and  “ Dawn,"  483 
Sculpture  of  the  Ye.ir  : — “ A Vanishing  Dream,"  by  A.  C- 
Lucchesi,  389;  Bronze  Head,  “St.  Agnes,"  by  A. 
Drury,  389  ; “Child’s  Head,"  “ Naughty,"  by  Miss  E. 
Halse,  389  : “ Design  for  Knocker,"  by  C.  J.  Allen,  501  ~ 
Figures:  “ Oblivion,"  by  A.  Lucchesi,  501;  “Knuckle 
Bones,"  by  G.  Natorp,  500  ; “ St.  John  the  Baptist,"  by 
W.  Goscombe  John,  501;  “Circe,"  by  B.  Mackennel, 
501;  “ Boy  with  Pegtop,"  by  E.  Roscoe  Mullins,  501  ; 
Group,  “ Kising  of  the  Dawn,"  by  E.  Roscoe  Mullins, 
389;  Marble  Head  “'The  Oracle,"  by  A.  Toft,  389; 

“ Perseus  and  Andromeda,"  Bronze  Group,  H.  C.  Fehr 
Sculptor,  371  ; Plaster  Figure,  “ The  Goblet  of  Life,"  by 
A.  Toft,  389 

Sewage  Lift,  .\d.am’s  Patent,  Diagram  of,  487 
Sheffield  Town  Hall,  South-West  Angle:  E.  W.  Mount- 
ford, Architect,  >27 

Silchester,  Studies  for  Restoration  of  Forum  and  Basilica  1 
By  G.  E.  Fox,  273 

Sketches,  Apse  Treatment,  Medisval  German  Churches, 

_ 473.  474.  475 

Sketches  of  an  Ancient  Crypt,  331 

Sketches  in  Cathedrals  : ByAle.xander  McGibbon:  Brechin, 
91,92;  Dunkeld,  13,16,  17,  18,  10;  Elgin,  175.  176,  177, 
178;  St.  Andrews,  94,  95  ; St,  Canice,  Kilkenny,  426,  427 
Sketches  from  the  Palace  at  Mashita  in  Moab  : By  W.  R. 
Lethaby  69,  70 

Sorbonne  Church,  Plan  of  Dome  Piers  of  the,  253 
Spinelli  Palace,  Venice,  136 

Stained  Glass  Window,  St.  J-imes’s  Church,  Gerrardj'i 
Cross  : By  Shrigley  & Hunt,  236 
Suggestion  for  Remodelling  the  National  Gallery:  By 
H.  H.  Statham,  13 

Surety  Co.'s  Building,  American,  New  York : Bruce  Price, 
Architect,  289,  290 

Swan  Buildings,  E.C.  : Basil  Champneys,  Architect,  195 


er  : Spalding  ii 
A.  Toft,  Sculptor, 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOL,  Manche. 

Cross.  .Architects,  54 
The  Goblet  of  Life  ” ; Plaster-figure 
389 

'The  Oracle,"  Marble  Head  : A.  Toft,  Sculptor,  389, 
Theatre,  Rotterdam  : Herr  J.  Verheul,  Architect,  218,  219 
Tite  Prize  Drawings,  Design  for  Royal  Mausoleum  : By  Ai 
R.  Hennell,  371 
Tombs  of  Caliphs,  Cairo,  156 

Totley  Hall,  Additions  to  : J.  D.  Webster,  Architect,  310 
Tower  Bridge,  Constructive  Ironwork,  500 
Town  Hall,  Design  for  Provincial : By  James  S.  Stewart,  13 
Town  Hall  on  “No  Man’s  Land”:  Drawn  by  H.  W. 

Town  Hall,  Sheffield,  South-West  Angle  : E.  W.  Mount- 
ford, Architect,  137 

Tullie  House,  Carlisle  : C.  J.  Ferguson,  Architect,  55,  255, 

VANISHING  LONDON  : Sketches  by  R.  W.  Paul,  283, 
284 

Vendramini  Palace,  the,  177 

Village  Club  and  Residences,  Warnham  : Batterbury  & 
Huxley,  Architects,  447 

Wall  Decorations  in  'Tiling  for  a Hospital : By  C.  H. 

Temple  and  .A.  C.  Weatherstone,  116 
Wall  Papier  and  Frieze,  Design  for  : By  A.  L.  Gwatkin,  328 
Wayside  Notes  in  East  Anglia  : Dr.awn  by  J.  S.  Corder,  35 
Wellington  Monument,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 

Position  : the  late  Alfred  Stevens,  Sculptor,  13 
Westminster  Abbey  from  the  North-East : Drawn  by  Johr* 
Begg^  12 

Westminster  Abbey:  Restored  Plan,  &c.,  of  Edward  the 
Confessor’s  Choir  ; By  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  2 
Window,  St.  James’s  Church,  Gerrard's  Cross,  Slough  : 
By  Shrigley  & Hunt,  236 
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ENTRE  OF  PRINCIPAL  FRONT,— Herr  Paul  Wallot,  Architect. 
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The  .Mus^e  Galli^ra,  Paris.— M.  I.^on  Ciiialn,  Ardiite, 

No  Man's  Land."— Drawn  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer  ... 

The  .Abbeys  of  Great  Brhab.-No.  1.  Westminster,  drawn  by  .Mr.  John  Beg5,.\.R.l  B \ n //  o r , . 

Plan  of  Westminster  .Abbey  Double-Page  [>ik-Photo. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  Houses,  Berlin  : Two  u-..!  nr.n,.  Double-Page  I hoto-I.itho. 


Double-Page  Collotype. 

Double-Page  Pltoto-Litho. 


*.'■=1  . i.  wo  news.— Herr  Paul  Wallot,  Architect  n i?  d _ / t «/  .. 

Th..  Imperial  Parliament  Hanses,  Berlin  : Elevation  of  Centre  of  Principal  Front.-Hert  Dntl,.P^^  lnt-PU,to. 


Design  for  a Provincial  Town  Hall.-By  Mr.  James’ S.'  slewrt:..:',:.:;:':'  ‘ f'f  of'’ 

The  Ancient  Cathedrals  of  Scotland  : Vll.  Dnnkeld.-Drawn  by  Mr.  Ale.vander  McClI.I.m  , 1:1' 

Plan  of  Dunkeid  Cathedral.-Drawn  by  Mr.  Alesander  McGibbon T/  1 

The  .Ancient  Chapel  of  the  Episcopal  Palace,  Chester.^Drawn  hy  Mr.  T P.  I vison  " if T'  1 

Wellington  Monument,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  its  new  position -The  hte  Alf  d S,  c 'i DoMiJ  1 uk-Photi. 

Sketch  for  the  Completion  of  the  Plan  of  the' National  GX^  and  ^ernodemlg  tf  ri'!:  ' ' " ' 
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N undertaking  to 


give  a series  of 
illustrations  of  the 
ancient  abbeys  of 
Great  Britain,  it  is 
a matter  of  course 
to  commence 
with  Westminster 
Abbey  — “The 
Abbey  " par  excel-  ' 


mce,  the  interest  of  which  is  not  only  architec- 
jral  and  archmological,  but  in  a national  sense 
istorical.  The  whole  site  and  its  associa- 
ons  are  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the 
•nglish  kingdom  from  its  earliest  period  ; 
nd  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  any 
ther  building  in  Great  Britain  which  com- 
ines arcliitectural  and  historical  interest  to 
le  same  extent  and  in  tlie  same  manner, 
o do  full  justice  to  the  subject  within  tlie 
mits  of  a single  article  such  as  this  would 
e impossible  ; but  we  may  endeavour  liere 
' give  an  outline  of  its  history,  combined 
ith  some  critical  considerations  as  to  its 
•chitectural  qualities. 

The  period  when  Westminster  Abbey  was 
iginally  built  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity  ; 
id  the  foundation  which  history  fails  to 
cord  is  still  further  obscured  by  fabulous , 
idition.  Thus  we  are  told  that  when  the ' 
St  church  was  erected  here  on  a small  | 
and  in  the  midst  of  a marsh  known  by  the  ■ 
me  of  Thorney,  the  fabric  was  consecrated 


by  St.  Peter  in  person,  who  was  ferried  over 
trom  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Tiiames  for  the 
purpose.  The  site  originally  is  likely  enough 
to  have  been  as  described,  for  the  con- 
figuration of  tlie  ground  and  its  low-lying 
position  bear  testimony  to  its  probability. 
The  name,  too,  indicates  a minster  In  the 
west,  doubtless,  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul  ; and  the  dedication  to  St,  l-’eter 
appears  to  point  to  a designed  connexion 
between  the  two  Evangelists.  King  Sebert, 
wlio  lounded  the  one,  is  credited  with  the 
erection  of  the  other,  and  tlie  record  is 
reasonable.  But  liis  was  not  the  first 
, building  on  this  site  at  least.  Poman  bricks 
were  lound  within  the  area  of  the  present 
abbey  church  when  the  grave  of  Cieo. 

I Edmund  Street  was  dug.  and  although  Ihc'y 
may  have  been  simply  old  material  brmiglit 
from  the  ruins  of  Roman  London  or  from  some 
building  nearer  at  hand,  yet  they  may  have 
. formed  part  of  some  fabric  erected  on  the 
spot.  But  doubt  as  to  this  becomes  reality 
by  the  evidence  of  a recent  discovery  which 
has  not  yet  been  recorded.  When  the  grave 
for  Lord  Lawrence  was  dug,  Mr.  W’riglit,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Works,  found  a portion  of  a 
Roman  wall  in  silu ; and  a fragment  of  a til,' 
with  a pattern  on  it,  and  some  red  mortar 
formed  with  pounded  brick,  are  preserved  iti 
his  office.  There  is  notliing  to  show  tlie 
nature  of  the  building;  only  that  it  was  of 
Roman  date.  Tlie  Roman  sarcopltagus, 
which  will  be  referred  to  later,  was 
doubtless  brought  from  elsewhere.  But  its 


position  when  found,  in  relation  to  some 
building,  points  to  the  previous  existence  ot 
a church  on  the  same  spot,  at  least  as 
ancient  as  the  stone  cross  lid  which  covers 
;t.  After  enlargement  by  King  Offa,  the 
early  buildings  passed  through  the  ordeal  ot 
I ravages  by  the  Danes,  in  common  with  so 
1 many  others  throughout  England,  the  ex- 
posed position  outside  the  shelter  of  the 
! walls  oi  London  doubtless  contributing  to 
their  late.  King  Edgar  restored  them,  and 
we  hear  of  there  being  but  twelve  monks 
I establislied  tliere  in  his  time. 

I We  are  on  certain  ground  when  we 
I come  to  the  days  of  King  Edward 
I tlie  Confessor,  whose  palace,  adjoining  the 
monastery,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 

■ has  occupied  so  important  a place  in  the 
history  of  our  country  to  the  present  day. 

I The  rebuilding  of  the  Abbey  and  its 
j attendant  buildings  was  begun  and  continued 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  new  charter 
granted  to  the  monks  confirmed  to  them  all 
their  previous  endowments,  with  many  addi- 
tions, and  mention  was  made  not  only  of  the 
original  consecration  by  St.  Peter,  but  of  the 
ravages  made  by  the  Danes.  The  church 
was  consecrated  in  the  most  impressive 
: manner,  in  the  presence  of  a vast  assembly, 
nobles  and  bishops  having  been  summoned 
to  be  present  from  all  parts  of  England.  It 
occurred  on  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
December  i8,  1065,  and  but  a lew  days 
before  the  death  of  the  king,  who  thus  Iiad 
the  gratification  of  seeing  the  completion  of 
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tliat  portion  of  tlie  work  which  he  had 
founded.  The  buildings  erected  by  him 
mark  a clear  and  defined  epoch  in  the 
history  of  our  national  architecture,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  impossible  to  devote  too 
much  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the 
remains,  all  too  few  and  unimportant  unfor- 
tunately. that  actually  exist.  These  may  be 
traced  without  much  difficulty  among  the 
mass  of  superb  Gothic  work  of  later 
date,  but  the  parts  that  remain  are 
of  the  monastic  buildings  only,  with  one 
important  exception,  and  the  most  elaborate 
parts  have  disappeared.  Of  the  remains  of 
one  of  the  piers  of  the  choir,  on  the  north 
side,  which  still  exists  beneath  the  floor  of  the 


present  choir,  we  are  enabled  to  give  an 
illustration  from  a sketch  furnished  by 
Mr.  Micklethwaite.  Fortunately,  the  ground 
plan  of  the  Abbey  enables  us  to  infer 


with  fair  probability  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Confessor’s  foundation,  and,  in  addition,  the 
documentary  evidences  are  important  and 
more  or  less  reliable.  As  is  well  known,  the 
buildings  are  described  as  having  been 
erected  in  a mode  of  construction  not  then 
usual  in  England,  and  the  “ costly  expendi- 
ture” spoken  of  by  William  of  Malmesbury 
and  Matthew  Paris  alike  is  amply  attested 
by  the  large. area  of  ground  which  they 
covered.  Water  was  laid  on  to  the  Abbey : 
from  a spring  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
present  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park,  where  a 
tablet  still  attests  the  fact.  Large  and 
extensive  drains,  which  in  recent  years  have 
been  mistaken  for  subterranean  passages, 
still  exist  in  many  directions,  showing  that 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  establish- 
ment were  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  bulk 
i of  these  drains,  which  are  formed  of  masonry, 

; are  still  in  use,  and  their  size  affords  easy 
; reasim  fm  the  belief  that  they  were  secret 
passages,  while  tradition  affirms  that  one 
actually  exists  beneath  the  Thames,  affording 
i communication  with  Lambeth  Palace! 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  his ‘‘Gleanings  from 
Westminster  Abbey,”  quotes  from  the  lives 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  written  between 
the  years  1065  and  1074.,  wherein  the  church 
is  described  as  being  raised  high,  vaulted, 
with  square  and  uniform  ribs,  circular  to  the 
east,  double  vaulting  to  the  aisles,  of  two 
stories,  the  cross  building  contrived  to 
contain  the  choir  in  the  middle,  and  to 
support  the  lofty  tower,  which,  we  are  told, 
had  a timber  roof  covered  with  lead.  A 
description,  somewhat  similar,  written  in 
Norman  - French,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  just  prior  to  the  rebuilding. 


speaks  of  the  church  having  been  built  witi 
large  square  blocks  of  grey  stone.  Th' 
central  tower  is  again  spoken  of,  as  well  a 
the  round  east  end,  and  two  towers  at  til 
west  front  are  named.  Also  a Chaptei 
House,  towards  the  east,  vaulted  and  round: 
bells,  sculptured  stones,  and  storied  windowu 
These  descriptions,  if  exact  and  reliabk'l 
would  indicate  that  the  Confessor’s  churo 
must  have  been  a fabric  conceived  on  muc 
the  same  scale,  although  not  the  sairi 
design,  as  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommo 
' at  Caen,  and  it  may  be,  with  soiii 
j features  which  were  only  added  , 
I the  latter  building  at  a later  date.  W. 
are  not  left  to  merely  wTitten  descriptioi: 
I The  view  of  the  church  in  the  Bayev, 
'tapestry  indicates  a building  which  corr;; 
! spends  fairly  well  with  these  descriptionj 
! and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  loftiness  of  ij 
central  tower,  which  exceeds  in  the  lightneii 
of  its  proportions  anything  of  Norman  dalj 
that  exists.  In  fact,  the  whole  design  mn 
i afford  evidence  that  Norman  architectu.1 
! was  not  remarkable  for  heaviness  of  for| 
I when  the  fabric  was  relieved  by  high  pitchtlj 
I roofs,  steeples,  and  picturesque  terminatioi4 
i It  may  be  remembered  that  the  very  truth# 

' picture  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  eighty  • 
ninety  years  or  so  later  than  the  date  of  tl 
building  under  review,  affords  precise 
I similar  evidence.  The  actual  remains  whi 
exist  are  marked  by  the  solid  black  portioi 
j in  the  general  plan  of  the  Abbey  which  w 
i be  found  among  our  lithographed  illusti 
i tions.  Whether  or  not  Edward  the  Cc 
^ fessor  really  completed  the  church  is  op 
to  much  conjecture.  The  extent  of  t 
undertaking  and  the  shortness  of  the  tit 
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• would  appear  to  render  this  very  improbable. 

: it  is  true  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  narrative 
: speaks  ot‘  the  two  western  towers,  and  the 
I Bayeux  tapestry  view  shows  a completed 
i nave;  but  this  may  have  been  an  anticipa- 
I tion  of  what  was  intended  or  imagined, 

! rather  thair  a record  of  fact.  Mr.  Mickle- 
! Jthwaite,  in  his  restored  plan  of  tlie  church  at 
I the  early  Norman  period,  adopts  the  view 
I "that  the  Confessor’s  church  only  included  the 
•choir,  the  crossing,  the  eastern  bay  of  the 
nave,  the  cloisters,  and  the  southern  nave 
i wall,  or  its  lower  portion,  as  far  as  the 
-northern  cloister  walk  extended.  In  his  plan, 

' which  is  reproduced  here,  the  portions  attri- 
buted to  the  Confessor  and  the  Normans 
respectively  are  shown  in  two  different  tints, 
which  necessarily  disappear  in  this  black- 
.and-white  reproduction ; but  the  above 
remarks  will  sufficiently  e.xplain  the  purport 
•of  his  plan.  Following  the  analogy  of 
almost  every  other  church,  it  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  that  the  work  was  begun  at  the 
east  end,  leaving  the  completion  of  the 
western  portion  to  a later  time.  The 
Confessor  having  been  buried  so  soon  after 
the  consecration  (in  front  of  the  high  altar) 
indicates  distinctly  that  the  choir,  at  any 
rate,  was  completed.  The  central  tower,  too, 
•would  require  the  transepts  for  abutments, 
and  some  portion  at  least  of  the  nave,  for  a 
similar  reason. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  and  recognising  the  fact 
that  the  documentary  evidence,  winch  has 
been  briefly  referred  to,  is  in  favour  of  the 
entire  completion  of  the  church  by  the 
■Confessor,  the  belief  that  it  was  otherwise 
•can  only  be  reconciled  to  the  evidences  by 
the  supposition  that  the  nave  was  finished 
soon  after  the  consecration.  All  the  docu- 
I ments  refer  to  a completed  building.  Beyond 
, additions  to  the  monastic  buildings  made  in 
times  following  the  Norman  Conquest,  partly 
referred  to  in  documents,  but  more  clearly 
I indicated  by  the  surer  test  of  the  archi- 
tectural detail,  no  alteration  appears  to  have 
been  effected  in  the  Abbey  church.  The 
Infirmary  Chapel  dated  from  the  end  of  the 
century  following  the  Conquest.  But  the 
thirteenth  century  witnessed  great  changes 
in  the  forms  of  our  Norman  minsters,  partly 
necessitated  by  badness  of  workmanship 
and  hasty  construction,  but  still  more  so 
by  the  love  of  change,  which  in  old  times  as 
well  as  now  may  have  operated  badly  for  the 
preservation  of  ancient  work.  We  hear  of 
the  erection  of  a Lady  Chapel  in  1220,  an 
addition  doubtless  at  the  east  end  of  the 
circular  aisle  enclosing  the  presbytery.  This 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  di-molition  of 
■•the  entire  east  end  as  far  as  might  be 
necessary  to  make  wayforth.e  magnificent 
fabric  which  still  exists,  the  pride  and  boast 
-of  our  country.  The  entire  east  end  (except 
Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel)  with  its  ambulatory 
and  radiating  chapels,  the  transepts  and 
their  double  aisles,  the  Chapter  House  and 
the  first  bay  of  the  nave,  date  from  1220  to 
1260,  the  work  having  been  begun  at  the 
•east  and  extended  to  the  west,  the  portion 
of  the  nave  being  necessary  for  the  support 
■of  the  slender  piers  of  the  crossing,  and 
to  carry  the  work  to  a uniform  line  from 
north  to  south.  The  next  few  years  wit- 
nessed an  extension  of  the  work  of  re- 
building the  nave.  Four  more  bays  were 
-completed,  and  then  the  remainder  was 
left,  most  probably  joined  more  or  less  well 
to  the  Norman  portion  not  j’et  removed, 
although  the  Avails  of  the  new  aisles  were 
•erected  in  anticipation  of  the  entire  re-build- 
ing. In  the  shading  showing  tiie  dates  on 
the  lithographed  plan,  we  have  followed  a 
coloured  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite, 
who  regards  these  four  bays  of  the  nave 
as  aJso  the  v/ork  of  Henry  III.,  though 
executed  a little  later  than  the  eastern  bay 
of  the  nave.  His  reasons  for  this  conclusion, 
which  is  a little  at  variance  with  the  hitherto 
received  dates,  were  stated  in  a paper  read  a 
few  months  ago  at  the  London  meeting  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute.  The  four  bays 
in  question  have  commonly  been  referred  to 
Edward  I.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  admits  that  the 
portion  undoubtedly  attributed  to  Henry  III. 


(up  to  the  first  eastern  bay  of  the  nave)  must 
have  been  finished  before  the  other  four  bays 
were  commenced;  but  he  points  out  that  the 
treatment  in  the  latter  is  essentially  exactly 
the  same  as'  in  the  eastern  bay  ; that  the 
differences  are  only  so  slight  as  might  have 
been  expected  to  occur  in  the  recommence- 
ment of  the  work  after  a very  short  interval, 
perhaps  with  a new  set  of  builders,  and  with 
a desire  to  make  some  slight  improvements 
on  the  previous  work  ; the  plan  of  the  piers 
is  improved,  bronze  bands  are  used  with  the 
shafts  instead  of  marble,  and  there  is  a better 
treatment  of  the  spandrils  of  the  wall 
arcades  ; but  the  whole  feeling  of  the  work  is 
the  same.  An  examination  of  the  building 
in  reference  to  this  theory  convinces  us 
that  tliere  is  at  all  events  great  pro- 
bability in  favour  of  his  view,  and  we  have 
therefore  adopted  it.  The  nave  remained 
in  its  incomplete  state  until  well  into  the 
fourteenth  centurv.  when  the  clearstory 
and  the  vaulting  wvre  finished,  and  the  long 
line  of  the  nave  roof  was  perfect  from  end  to 
end.  The  west  fmnt,  the  central  door,  and 
the  two  towers  remained  incomplete,  and 
although  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century  witnessed  the  completion  of  die 
doorway,  &c.,  the  towers  remained  only  at 
about  one-half  of  their  present  height,  witii 
no  gable  to  the  front,  until  the  time  when 
the  western  facade  was  completed  either  by 
Wren  or  his  pupil  Hawksmoor,  for  there 
seems  no  positive  certainty  to  which  of  these 
two  architects  the  work  is  to  be  credited. 

Old  views  of  the  Abbey  are  not  uncommon 
which  show  the  appearance  of  the  fabric 
without  the  towers.  Among  these,  those  of 
Hollars  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  truthful, 
though  we  have  great  doubts  whether  he 
merits  the  reputation  for  accuracy  com- 
monly accorded  to  him.  His  northern 
view  indicates  how  completely  the  fine 
portal  of  the  north  transept  was  hidden  by  a 
large  gabled  porch  of  late  date,  removed  in 
the  last  century.  Other  views  indicate  a lofty 
and  thin  spire,  once  intended  over  the  cross- 
ing, which,  fortunately,  was  never  erected, 
Henry  VII. *s  chapel,  with  its  delicate  and 
intricate  work,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Lady  Chapel  of  Henry  lll.’s  time,  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  last  addition  made 
to  the  Abbey  before  the  dissolution.  Its 
erection  has  been  followed  by  a long  series 
of  small  remodellings  and  substitutions  of 
new  work  for  old,  to  the  interior  as  well  as 
the  exterior,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
scaffolding  is  never  entirely  away  from  the 
fabric,  so  large  is  its  extent,  and  so  costly  to 
keep  in  repair. 

On  entering  Westminster  Abbey,  the  first 
impression  of  a visitor  conversant  with  our 
English  cathedrals  must  be,  in  regard  to  its 
unusual  proportions.  The  beaut}’  of  the 
groined  roof  may  be  probably  equalled,  the 
length  may  be  exceeded,  but  the  great 
height  in  relation  to  the  width,  and  its 
attendant  beauty,  is  not  seen  elsewhere  in 
England.  The  spectator  feels  that  he  is  in  a 
cathedral  of  the  north  of  France  rather  than  in 
an  English  one,  until  he  observes  the  familiar 
forms  of  the  detail  which  is  the  counterpart 
of  work  of  the  same  date  in  our  own  country, 
only  wrought  in  the  most  elaborate  manner. 
Here  is  beautiful  foliage,  boldly  undercut 
and  admirably  worked,  rich  moulded  arches, 
polished  Purbeck  marble,  shafted  in  pro- 
fusion, and  all  the  other  items  of  detail 
which  distinguish  English  work  from  French. 
The  impression  of  foreign  design,  derived 
from  the  unusual  height,  is  confirmed  when 
the  ground  plan  of  the  east  end  is  considered. 
Wiiile  previous  minsters  in  England  had,  at 
most,  a few  semi-circular  chapels  radiating 
from  the  curved  ambulatory,  or  aisle,  sur- 
rounding the  presbytery,  as  at  Norwich  and 
some  few  others,  here,  instead,  are  six  half- 
octagonal  chapels,  while  the  space  of  a seventh, 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  1 220,  occupied  the  central 
position.  The  lines  of  their  setting  out  are 
perfect,  and  the  difficult  problem  of  their 
arrangement,  whioli  can  be  studied  in  its 
development  from  the  commencement  to  its 
' perfection  in  the  earlier  French  examples,  is 
here  found  in  its  most  complete  form.  The 


general  resemblance  to  the  east  ends  of 
Amiens  and  Reims  Cathedrals, if theplans be 
compared,  will  at  once  be  apparent.  On  the 
north  side,  the  square  projection  now  known 
as  Islip's  chapel,  and  that  of  St.  Benedict’s  on 
the  south  side,  are  suggestive  of  slender 
steeples,  such  as  we  see  in  the  choir  of  the 
Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  or  those  which  once 
existed  at  Canterbury. 

Within  the  presbytery,  west  of  the  modern 
face  of  the  screen,  buried  beneath  the  superb 
mosaic  pavement,  are  the  bases  of  two  of 
the  piers  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  church, 
of  one  of  which  we  have  given  an  illustration. 
They  are  of  plain  Norman  form,  very  similar 
to  the  somewhat  later  work  at  Winchester 
and  elsewhere.  They  are  valuable  as  being 
the  only  known  fragments  yet  met  with  of 
tlie  destroyed  building,  and  they  indicate  not 
only  that  the  centre  line  of  the  existing  church 
was  the  same  as  the  former  one,  but  also  that 
the  latter  is  wider.  The  Gothic  building  could, 
in  fact,  have  been  erected  around  and  over  the 
older  one,  so  far  as  regards  the  central 
portion.  ; 

The  pavement  before  the  screen  deserves 
special  attention  as  being  Italian  Opus  Alex- 
andrinum,  formed  ot  rare  marbles,  derived 
most  probably  from  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Rome,  mingled  with  our  own  Purbeck 
marble,  and  laid  in  a pattern  wliich  is  com- 
pletely Mediaival  Roman.  There  is  another 
mosaic  iloor  of  plainer  design  in  the  space 
behind  the  screen,  so  well  known  as  Edward 
the  Confessor’s  chapel.  It  will  be  noticed 
that,  while  the  mosaics  of  the  pavements  are 
of  porphyry  and  marbles,  those  of  the  tomb 
of  Henry  III.  and  in  the  shrine  of  the  Con- 
fessor, where  they  remain,  arc  of  glass. 

A small  portion  of  the  decoration  of  the 
celebrated  coronation  chair  is  of  the  same 
material.  The  importance  of  these  art  works, 
it  may  be  remembered,  is  enhanced  from  the 
fact  that,  apart  from  the  value  of  the  design, 
there  is  but  one  other  pavement  of  Opus 
Alexandrinum  in  England — that  at  Canter- 
bury, where,  however,  the  design  is  totally 
different ; and  no  example  at  all  of  glass 
mosaic  is  extant  except  a small  portion  of  an 
ancient  Roman  pavement  at  Aldborough.  The 
detail  of  the  screen,  the  eastern  side  being 
ancient,  of  fifteenth-century  work,  illustrates 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Confessor. 

The  transepts  have  double  aisles,  the 
arches  being  of  acute  lancet  form.  The 
former  rose  window  of  the  north  tran- 
sept, lately  replaced  by  a new  one, 
was  of  fifteenth-century  design,  which  it 
would  have  been  a pity  to  remove,  but 
that  it  was  a copy  executed  early  in  the  last 
century,  and  found  to  be  all  to  pieces  when 
the  recent  recasting  of  the  front  took  place. 
The  stained  glass  which  then  filled  it  has 
been  replaced,  but  with  the  absurd  altera- 
tion of  cutting  off  the  feet  of  the  figures  to 
make  them  fit  the  new  tracery,  which  was 
apparently  designed  without  any  intention 
of  preserving  the  old  glass,  although  it  is 
a good  specimen  of  glass  painting  of  the 
last  centur}',  when  such  works  were  hardly 
ever  executed. 

The  nave  presents  a curious  study  of 
Gothic  details  of  more  than  usual  interest, 
from  the  fact  that  while  the  general  design 
of  the  whole  is  similar  in  flie  early  and  the 
later  parts,  which  harmonise  well  in  this 
respect,  yet  the  detail  in  each  case  indicates 
the  varying  periods  of  the  execution  ; and 
the  junction  at  the  point  where  the  works 
of  the  two  periods  meet  is  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. The  wall  arcades  have  been  of 
great  beauty,  but  are  now  much  cut  into 
for  the  insertion  of  modern  monuments. 

In  the  space  beneath  the  south-west  tqwer, 
enclosed  by  a fifteenth-century  stone  screen, 
is  deposited  the  old  font  of  the  Abbey  of  the 
same  date ; and  the  window  over  it,  as  well 
as  the  corresponding  one  of  the  sister  tower, 
is  filled  with  contemporary  stained  glass. 
The  clearstory  windows  of  the  east  end  are 
also  filled  with  old  stained  glass.  The 
pavements  are  mostly  modern,  but  several 
specimens  of  encaustic  tiling  remain  in  the 
chapels,  while  the  Chapter  House  has  a 
pavement  all  but  perfect  except  for  wear. 
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At  the  south  end  of  the  western 
walk  of  the  cloisters  an  ancient  arched 
recess  is  now  being  opened,  and  a 
mass  of  elaborately-worked  late  Xorman 
detail,  built  in  as  old  material,  has 
been  discovered.  A good  many  pieces  of 
similar  stonework  have  been  found  in  recent 
years.  Pilsewhere  are  deposited  various 
interesting  fragments  of  stonework,  including 
a Norman  shaft  of  later  date  than  the  Con- 
fessor's time — probably  from  the  former 
cloisters. 

Passing  over  many  curious  features  of  the 
monastic  use  of  the  cloisters,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  western  aisle  of  the  south 
transept  is  carried  above  their  eastern 
portion.  A relerence  to  the  ground-plan, 
and  some  irregularities  of  line,*  furnish  some 
evidence  of  interest  relative  to  the  size  of 
the  Confessor’s  church.  Here  the  rebuilding 
joined  the  early  work,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
the  e.xistence  of  the  east  walk  of  the 
cloister  rendered  it  imperative  to  modify 
the  new  aisle  in  the  way  named.  The 
south  wall  of  the  south  walk  is  the 
ancient  north  wall  of  the  Confessor's 
Refectory,  the  masonry  of  which  is  here  and 
there  visible.  The  southern  limit  of  the 
Confessor's  cloister  is  thus  determined, 
while  the  northern  limit  was  the  wall  of  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave.  One  of  the  sides 
being  thus  determined,  these  considerations 
render  it  almost  a certainty  that  his  cloisters 
were  of  the  same  size  as  at  present.  Enter- 
ing from  the  east  walk,  the  superb  double 
arch  of  the  vestibule  of  the  Chapter  House, 
on  which  traces  of  colour  decoration  are  still 
visible,  is  passed  ; and  the  Chapter  House  is 
reached.  Tliis  beautiful  apartment,  with  its 
restored  vaulting  and  windows,  is  a good 
example  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s  genius  in 
"restoration,”  here  exercised  with  better 
reason  and  happier  result  than  in  some  other 
instances  ; its  ancient  wall  paintings  are  -of 
much  interest,  and  all  can  be  studied  with 
advantage.  Its  present  beauty  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  appearance  indicated  by 
not  very  old  views,  which  show  it  shorn  of 
its  window  tracery  and  vaulting,  and  filled 
with  shelves  and  presses  wherein  were 
stored  the  Records  of  England.  Bad  as  are 
the  acoustic  properties,  it  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  the  early  Parliaments  managed 
to  get  through  their  work  within  it. 
Perhaps  the  debates  were  shortened  in  con- 
sequence. To  the  south,  the  Confessor’s 
work  is  very  apparent,  and  in  the  carefully- 
locked  Chapel  of  the  Pyx,  the  plain  cylinder 
shafts,  with  their  semi-circular  arches  and 
vaulting,  still  remain.  Although  entrance  is 
generally  impossible,  a bay  or  two  of  similar 
work  is  capable  of  being  inspected  at  the 
southern  end,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  decorate  the  plain 
caps  with  sculpture  at  a later  Norman  period. 
The  e.xtent  to  which  this  practice  was 
indulged  in  throughout  England,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Early  Norman  work  has 
been  made  to  resemble  that  of  later  date, 


* .\  word  of  comment  is  rcciuired  here.  It  will  Ijc 
observed  that  Mr.  Micklethwaite  s restored  plan  shows  the 
lines  of  the  cloisters  very  much  askew,  and  on  the  litho- 
graph plan,  li.xsed  mainly  on  a careful  plan  prepared  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  .Spiers,  no  such  distortion  is 
visible,  though  the  western  walk  of  the  cloister  is  shown  a 
little  out  of  square  with  the  nave  w.all,  trending  towards 
the  west  as  it  recedes  from  the  church,  and  this,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  is  correct ; at  least,  if  there  is  any  deviation 
from  the  right-angle  here  it  can  hardly  be  more  than  that. 
Mr.  Micklethwaite  believes  (as  is  indeed  most  probable) 
that  the  lines  of  the  present  cloister  follow  those  of  the 
Confessor’s  cloister  ; but  if  so,  he  has  certainly  exaggerated 
the  skew  element  on  his  plan.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
a perceptible  bend  westward  in  the  line  of  the  cast  walk  of 
the  cloister,  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  angle  of  the 
transept,  as  anyone  may  see  by  standing  at  the  transept 
door  and  looking  along  the  cjoister  aisle  southwards;  the 
bend  here  is  as  decided  a deviation  from  the  rectangle  as 
Mr.  Micklethwaite's  plan  shows,  but  this  deviation  is  only, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  judge,  in  this  jwrtion  of  the  east 
cloister  walk.  This  alteration  of  angle  in  the  east  walk  is 
not  shown  in  our  lithograph  plan,  which  in  this  small  detail 
is  therefore  inaccurate.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  various 
slight  deviations  of  line  in  a great  .Medieval  building  like 
this,  built  and  added  to  at  various  periods,  could  only  be 
realised  with  absolute  accuracy  by  a survey  with  the 
theodolite,  a piece  of  work  we  could  hardly  have  under- 
taken,even  if  the  authorities  of  the  Abbey  could  have 
found  it  convenient  to  permit  it.  But  we  decline  to  believe, 
on  the  evidence  of  our  eyesight  (including  a bird's-eye 
.study  of  the  cloister-garth  from  the  roof  of  the  nave  aisle), 
that  the  present  cloister  is  as  much  a.skew  as  the  ancient 
one  is  shown  on  Mr.  Micklethwaite’s  plan. 


has  not  even  yet  been  fully  recognised.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  Confessor’s  masons 
have  invariably  worked  their  stones  with 
diagonal  tool-marks,  such  as  exist  equally 
in  work  after  the  Conquest.  Over  the  range 
of  vaults,  which  were  formerly  the  monks’ 
day-room,  is  the  long  gallery  now  used  as 
Westminster  School,  formerly  the  monastic 
dormitory.  The  walls  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  Confessor’s  date,  and  at  intervals  a 
window  or  two  may  be  inspected.  One  was 
laid  open  for  inspection,  in  perfect  con- 
dition, when  the  class-rooms  of  .Vshburnham 
House  were  erected  in  1S83.  It  was  wide 
for  its  height,  the  arch-stones  and  jambs 
being  of  Caen  stone,  the  favourite  freestone 
which  is  used  throughout  the  early  work  ; 
the  stones  were  sawn,  but  the  arch-stones  were 
not  truly  worked,  and  the  setting  had  to  be 
accomplished  by  widejoints.  All  the  freestone 
is  set  with  very  wide  joints  ; those  to  some  of 
the  cloister  stones  measure  in.  in  thickness. 
When  the  works  referred  to  were  carried 
out  a series  of  seven  closets  of  the 
Necessarium  were  found,  built  above  one  of 
the  sewers  already  referred  to.  The  range 
had  extended,  apparently,  beyond  Inigo 
Jones’s  Ashburnham  House.  Below,  part  of 
the  Misericorde  was  met  with,  and  traces  of 
inscriptions  scribbled  on  the  walls  in  idle 
moments  remained;  one  of  these,  in  black 
letter,  having  reference  to  a certain  pie, 
referred  to  some  good  cheer  of  long  past 
days. 

Above,  on  the  first  floor,  close  to  the 
closets,  a Mediieval  fireplace  was  found,  with 
a comfortable  arrangement  of  the  hob,  which 
enabled  some  creature  comfort  to  be  kept 
warm  when  wanted.  Some  three  or  four 
others  have  been  found  elsewhere  from  time 
to  time.  These  curious  relics  of  the  past 
were  all  cleared  away  for  the  new  works,  as 
were  also  some  traces  of  ovens,  which  were 
laid  open  for  a short  time  at  the  soutli-west 
angle  of  Ashburnham  House.  They  were 
formed  of  thin  tiles.  It  is  of  the  more  impor- 
tance to  place  their  discovery  on  record  since 
they  were  seen  by  but  few  people  at  the 
time,  and  the  position  of  the  Abbey  kitchen 
has  been  tlie  subject  of  discussion. 

It  may  be  added  that  tlie  western  gable  of 
Ashburnham  House  is  ancient,  and  it  is 
evidently  an  external  wall. 

It  is  an  impossible  task  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  monastic  buildings  fully.  It  may 
suffice  to  say  that  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastery  the  buildings  were  subdivided  to 
form  houses  for  the  canons.  No  systematic 
rebuilding  has  ever  taken  place,  but  changes 
for  individual  convenience  have  constantly 
taken  place,  sometimes  to  reveal  a curious 
feature  of  old  work,  sometimes  to  cover  it 
over  for  centuries  ; and  alas!  sometimes  to 
destroy  it.  The  little  cloisters  open  trom  the 
Confessor’s  work  by  a wide  passage,  tlie  two 
arclies  to  carry  the  walls  overhead  being 
ancient,  and  the  barrel  vault  of  recent  date. 
The  arches  enclosing  the  cloister  garth  are 
of  brick,  probably  the  work  of  Wren,  the 
vvroughl-iron  gate  being  of  passable  design. 
The  walls  of  the  enclosure  are  of  fourteenth- 
century  date,  built  to  a certain  extent  of  very 
small  stones,  in  which  may  be  noted  some 
freestone  with  signs  of  former  use,  notably 
the  shaft  of  an  early  column  next  to  Mr. 
Cheadle’s  door.  At  the  south  end  of  the  west 
walk  an  early  Norman  window  has  recently 
been  laid  open.  Its  purpose  was  apparently 
to  ventilate  the  sewer  referred  to.  Above  it  is 
a curious  piece  of  ancient  construction.  The 
ashlar  work  is  arranged  in  squares  laid 
diagonally,  and  between  a course  similarly 
laid,  worked  in  dark  stone. 

These  cloisters  occupy  part  of  the  site  of 
the  infirmary,  which  opened  into  the  Infirmary 
Chapel,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine. 
Perhaps  even  the  nave  and  aisles  formed  the 
infirmary  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  chancel 
being  screened  off  as  the  chapel.  The  out- 
lines of  the  walls  and  the  bases  of  the  shafts, 
hidden  more  or  less  by  modern  brickwork, 
alone  remain.  They  were  cleared  to  the 
extent  seen  a few  years  ago.  They  are  of 
late  Norman  date. 

The  Jerusalem  Chamber  and  adjacent 


buildings  formed  the  Abbot's  House,  some 
ol  these  being  now  included'  in  the  Deanery. 
The  former  chamber  contains  an  admirable 
Elizabethan  chimney-piece,  and  in  the  large 
window  are  some  roundels  of  Norman 
stained  glass  inserted.  The  long  table  in 
what  was  formerly  the  Abbot’s  Hall  is  said 
to  have  been  made  out  of  some  of  the 
wreck  of  tlie  Spanish  Armada. 

Some  of  the  curious  Elizabethan  panelling 
in  the  neighbouring  rooms  would  be  all  tire 
better  if  it  were  cleared  of  its  many  coats  of 
paint. 

The  jiresent  entrance  to  the  cloisters  on 
the  west  formerly  led  into  the  conversation 
parlour,  and  over,  it  very  probably,  was  the 
guest  chamber,  or  one  of  the  guest  chambers 
and  its  chapel. 

The  materials  of  the  Abbey  demand  a 
passing  note.  The  walls  of  the  Confessor’s 
work  show  a large  amount  of  Caen  stone, 
ashlar,  and  dressings,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  backed  up  with  rubble,  the  walls  being 
of  great  thickness  and  solidity.  The  later 
works  have  walling  of  Kentish  Rag,  variously 
squared  and  laid,  the  bulk  of  the  dressings 
being  of  Reigate  or  similar  freestone,  backed 
up  with  rubble,  doubtless  derived  from  tlie 
former  buildings  as  far  as  it  would  go,  tlie 
whole  mass  standing,  not  upon  a feeble 
foundation,  as  is  so  usual  in  ancient  churches, 
but  upon  a solid  mass  of  concrete  and  rubble 
of  considerable  but  varying  depth. 

This  mode  of  construction  was  all  the  more 
necessary,  since  much  of  tlie  subsoil  is  veiy 
loose  sand ; a good  foundation  when  subject 
to  compression,  but  which  is  liable  to  fiow  in  a 
stream  when  dug  through.  Much  of  the 
Confessor’s  work  was  doubtless  broken  up- 
to  form  this  mass.  The  floor-level,  after  so 
many  years  of  the  rise  of  the  external 
ground,  is  still  in  good  proportion  to  it,  indi- 
cating that  it  must  have  been  once  well 
above  the  present  ground  line. 

A few  blocks  of  unknown  stones  are 
occasionally  met  with,  but  the  names  of 
most  can  be  determined.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  remark  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  of  Roche 
Abbey  stone.  A good  deal  of  tlie  cloisters- 
is  formed  of  it.  It  was  used  again  in  Abbot 
Islip's  work.  .A  single  block  of  Quarr  Abbey 
stone  has  recently  been  found  high  up  in  the 
walling  by  Mr.  Wright.  It  had  formed  part 
of  some  Roman  building,  for  red  mortar  still  I 
adheres  to  it. 

Some  few  of  the  Mediaeval  bases  had  I 
plinths  of  Portland  stone,  although  the  use  : 
of  this  material  in  London  is  supposed  to  > 
date  only  from  the  seventeentli  century ; most  1 
of  the  later  works  of  that  century  and  since  ; 
were  done  with  Portland  stone.  The  recent  ! 
ones  have  varied,  Cliilmark  stone  being  now  ; 
used  for  the  present  works  of  refacing  in  : 
progress  on  the  south  side. 

From  the  crossing  eastward  to  the  Chapel  1 
of  Henry  VII.,  the  Abbey  is  a vast  store-  • 
house  of  Mediaeval  monuments,  exhibiting, ; 
some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  workman-  • 
ship  in  stone  and  metal,  sadly  desecrated,  , 
it  is  true,  and  despoiled  of  the  many  jewels  i 
that  once  added  so  much  lustre  to  the  shrine  1 
of  the  Confessor  and  its  surroundings,  but  t 
still  a magnificent  series.  Besides  these  are  1 
a very  large  number  of  monuments  of  the  a 
Renaissance  period,  very  stately,  and  often  1 
highly  enriched  with  decorative  work  and  : 
heraldry,  but  their  erection  against  the  outer  i 
walls  of  the  chapels  entailed  the  removal  of 
the  delicate  mouldings  and  carving  of  the  : 
arcarding,  and  however  much  we  may  admire  i 
the  beauty  of  some  of  the  monuments  them-  - 
selves,  it  cannot  but  be  regretted  that  greater  1 
respect  was  not  shown  to  the  Mediteval 
work. 

The  Confessor's  shrine,  and  the  Royal . 
tombs  immediately  surrounding  it,  form  i 
a very  valuable  series  of  monumental . 
examples  fiom  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to( 
Henry  V.,  including  mosaic  work,  metal  1 
work,  alabaster  and  stone  carving  in  great  1 
variety.  The  mosaic  has  been  much  des-i 
troyed,  both  on  the  shrine  and  the  tomb  of- 
Henry  III.,  but  enough  remains  on  the 
twisted  columns  of  the  former,  and  on  the, 
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I north  side  of  the  latter,  to  give  an  idea  of 

■ the  once  gorgeous  effect  ot  these  two 
: examples,  the  earliest  of  the  series.  In 
I strange  contrast  is  the  perfectly  plain 

tomb  of  Edward  I.,  without  carving  or 
1 effigy,  situated  immediately  westward  of 
Henry  III.’s  monument  in  the  north- 
I west  angle  of  the  Saints’  Chapel.  This 
I monument  is  the  only  one  remaining 
i without  decorative  treatment,  each  of  the 
others  having  some  special  point  of  interest ; 
t Queen  Eleanor’s  beautiful  monument,  now 
; much  defaced,  with  brass  effigy  and  elaborate 
I wrought  iron  grille,  remarkable  ns  being  of 
1 English  workm.anship ; the  tomb  of  Queen 
I Philippa  (1369).  with  its  elaborate  canopy 
I work  in  alabaster,  remaining  on  its  south 
I side  facing  the  ambulatory,  and  the  larger 
one  over  the  head  of  the  recumbent  effigy; 
Edward  III.’s  monument,  a late  fourteenth- 
century  tomb,  having  a wooden  canopy,  and 
a brass  effigy,  inscription,  and  mourners  on 
the  south  face ; and  finally  the  much  defaced 
monument  of  Richard  the  Second  and  his 
Queen,  the  canopy  over  painted  with  a 
representation  of  the  crowning  of  the 
Virgin. 

The  tomb  of  Henry  V.  has  fared  worse 
than  the  others,  and  the  rough  wooden  effigy 
has  lostitscovering  of  silver.  The  wrought- 

■ iron  gates  are  noticeable,  and  the  elaborate 
j canopy  and  figure  work  of  the  chantry  itself; 

the  altar  was  that  of  the  Annunciation. 

In  the  floor  of  the  Saints'  Chapel,  imme- 
diately below  the  back  ol  the  altar  screen,  is 
some  of  the  " Opus  -Vlexandrinum,’’  and  a 
brass  of  John  of  Waltham.  East  of  the 
shrine  is  a slab  with  inlay  of  red  and  white 
mosaic,  and  a marginal  inscription  in 
Lombardic  characters. 

The  beauty  of  the  Royal  monuments  is, 
perhaps,  excelled  by  that  of  the  tombs  north 
of  the  sanctuary — all  of  the  Decorated  period 

commemorating  Aveline  of  Lancaster 

I 1273.  daughter  of  William  de  Fortibus,  Earl 
I of  Albemarle.andmarried  toEdmund  Crouch- 
i back,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  whose  monument  is 
I the  most  easterlyofthethree.  Hediedin  1296. 

I The  third  tomb,  that  of  Aymer  de  Valence 
I ('323).  is  thus  slightly  later  than  theCrouch- 
j back,  and  ol  smaller  dimensions  on  account 
I of  the  space  already  taken  up  by  Aveline’s 
I tomb.  All  three  are  covered  with  detail 
and  foliage  of  the  most  exquisite  kind, 
and  a row  of  mourners  on  the  ambulatory  or 
north  side  deserves  careful  study.  The 
spandrils  of  Aveline’s  tomb  are  particularly 
beautilul.  The  monuments  in  the  chapels 
surrounding  the  Saints’  Chapel,  and  forming 
the  chcz'ct  round  the  apse,  are  of  great 
variety  and  interest.  They  cover  a period  from 
the  thirteenth  century  to  the  late  Renais- 
sance, and  in  one  or  two  instances  bringing 
examples  of  monumental  work  down  to 
our  own  day.  Marble  work,  mosaic, 
enamelled  metal,  and  carving  and  effigies  in 
marbles  and  alabaster,  are  all  represented. 

' The  first  chapel  on  the  north  side  is  that 
known  as  Abbot  Islip’s,  with  a loft  over 
, containing  the  wax  effigies  which  were 
carried  in  front  of  the  coffin  at  the  funeral  of 
those  represented.  The  front  of  the  chantry 
towards  the  ambulatory  is  a Perpendicular 
design  of  two  stories,  the  lower  portion 
pierced  and  admitting  of  a view  of  the  chapel 
proper.  The  upper  part  is  tabernacle  work, 
forming  a screen  to  the  upper  story,  the 
string  dividing  the  two  being  ornamented 
with  Islip's  name  and  rebus.  His  initials 
and  a rebus  are  also  on  the  wall  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Erasmus, 
which  virtually  forms  a vestibule  to  the  first 
of  the  octagonal  chapels,  that  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  Three  tombs  with 
effigies  of  no  particular  merit  in  themselves 
divide  the  chapel  from  the  ambulatory, 
and  commemorate  Bishops  Colchester, 
Reithal),  and  George  Fascet,  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  1498-1500.  This  latter  has 
a stone  canopy  over  it.  and  in  the  cornice 
moulding  is  one  of  those  excellent  examples 
of  a decorative  monogram,  in  which  the 
Mediaeval  carver  excelled.  Against  the  north 
wall,  standing  in  front  of  the  arcade,  is  a 
small  arcaded  tomb,  with  little  ornament  but 


a delicate  series  of  caps  and  trefoiled  arches, 
said  to  be  to  tire  memory  of  Hugh  and  Mary 
de  Bohun,  c.  1300.  children  of  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford.  In  the  centre  of 
the  cliapel,  taking  up  a large  amount  of  its 
floor  space,  is  the  monument  of  Tliomas, 
Earl  of  Exeter,  who  died  1622-3,  a very 
large  altar-tomb  in  black  and  white  marble, 
with  effigies  of  tlie  Earl  and  his  first  wife. 
The  marginal  inscription  is  a good  example 
of  simple  lettering,  boldly  desigt:ed,  and 
round  the  tomb  are  several  shields  of  arms. 

The  Hunsden  monument,  against  the 
eastern  wall  of  this  chapel,  is  tlie  m.ost 
gorgeous  and  tlie  largest  of  the  Renaissance 
monuments  in  the  Abbey.  It  readies  to  the 
level  of  the  springing  of  the  chapel  windows, 
and  is  a marvel  of  workmanship  in  marble 
and  alabaster,  and  amongst  its  decorations 
are  a series  of  shields  showing  th.e  family 
connexions,  fine  examples  of  heraldic  carving. 
The  early  wall  arcading  in  this  chapel, 
where  not  destroyed  by  the  insertion  of 
the  monuments,  is  worthy  of  notice,  also 
the  vaulted  vestibule  known  as  th.e  Chapel 
of  St.  Erasmus.  Next  in  order  is  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Paul,  interesting  cliiefly  for  the  fine 
altar  tomb  of  Sir  Gyles  Daubenay  and  his 
wife  (1507  and  1500  respectively),  who  was 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  Henry  \TI.  The 
altar-tomb  is  of  Purbeck,  the  effigies  of 
alabaster,  elaborately  coloured.  Round 
the  tomb  are  a series  of  shields  with 
tlie  arms  of  the  family  and  their  connexions, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  within  a wrought 
iron  railing  of  excellent  design  with  stan- 
dards at  the  angles,  ornamented  with  the 
Daubenay  badges.  .-Mtogether  this  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  its 
date  remaining  in  the  -■^bbey. 

Forming  part  of  tlie  screen  between  the 
chapel  and  ambulatory  is  a Bourchier  tomb 
with  banners  supported  by  a lion  and  an 
eagle,  good  specimens  of  Mediteval  heraldic 
carving,  and  deserving  to  be  carefully  drawn 
before  they  become  more  decayed.  The 
other  monuments  in  this  cliapel  are  of  the 
Renaissance  period,  and  are  not  sucli  as  to 
call  for  any  special  mention. 

The  two  corresponding  cliapels  on 
tlie  south  side  of  the  ambulatory  contain 
a larger  proportion  of  Early  to  Late 
monuments.  The  chapel  of  St.  Edmund  is 
particularly  rich.  Here  are  the  effigies  ot 
William  de  Valence,  of  wood  encased  in 
metal,  with  the  well-known  ei-.amelled 
shield  cliarged  with  tiie  Valence  arms.  The 
figure  rests  on  a wooden  tomb,  in  its  turn 
carried  by  a stone  base  with  the  arms  of  the 
family  and  of  England.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  doorway  into  the  chapel  from  the 
ambulatory  is  the  tomb  of  John  of  Eltham, 
a beautifully-modelled  effigy  in  alabaster, 
the  sides  of  the  tomb  retaining  a large  number 
of  the  “mourners,’’  little  statuettes,  in  this 
case  excellent  examples  of  the  costume  of 
the  period.  Close  by  this  latter  tomb  are 
the  children  of  Edward  Ilf.,  a small  tomb, 
with  the  effigies  recumbent  on  it,  of  William 
of  Windsor  and  Blanche  de  la  Tour. 

In  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  on  low  tombs 
are  three  magnificent  brasses,  that  of  Eleanor 
de  Bohun  {1399)  being  by  far  the  finest  and 
the  most  perfect  of  those  remaining  in  the 
Abbey.  The  workmanship  of  the  brass 
effigy,  canopy,  and  shields  is  of  the  highest 
order.  Adjoining  this  is  another  large  brass 
commemorating  Archbishop  Robert  de 
Waldeby  (1397).  also  represented  under  a 
canopy.  The  third  is  to  Sir  Humphrey 
Bourchier,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Barnet, 
with  a good  example  of  mantlings  and 
heaume.  Behind  this  in  the  wall  is  a tomb 
of  Sir  Bernard  Brocas,  having  a recumbent 
effigy  under  a canopy.  The  tomb  of  Frances, 
Duchess  of  Suffolk  (1559).  is  a marble  altar 
tomb  with  recumbent  effigy,  notable  for  its 
heraldic  work. 

The  remaining  chapel— that  of  St. 
Nicholas — has  a good  stone  Perpendicular 
screen  dividing  it  from  the  ambulatory.  The 
principal  monuments  of  interest  are  a Renais- 
sance tomb  ofVilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingliam, 
in  black  and  white  marble,  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  chapel ; a Perpendicular 


canopied  monument  for  Bishop  Sutton,  and 
a brass  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stanley  with  three 
shields,  and  an  effigy  near  the  entrance.  On 
a tomb  above  this  is  a delicate  fragment  of 
carving,  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
rcredos  to  the  altar,  wliich  formerly  existed 
where  the  monument  of  Lady  Fane  now  is. 

Passing  up  the  steps  to  the  chapel  of  Henry 
VII.,  the  fine  altar-tomb  of  that  monarch  and 
his  Queen,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  apse,  is  the  chief  object  of  interest. 
It  was  the  work  of  Torregiano,  aiul  is  said  to 
have  cost  1,500/.  The  effigies  are  of  bronze, 
gilt,  the  tomb  on  wliich  they  rest  being  of 
black  marble,  with  a delicate  frieze  of 
alabaster  and  brass  ornaments.  Enclosing 
it  is  a magnificent  screen  of  bronze,  once 
ornamented  with  figure  work,  and  exhibiting 
the  familiar  badges  of  Henry  VI 1.  in  its 
panels. 

Eastward,  in  the  small  cliapel  at  the  end, 
is  tlie  slab  covering  the  spot  of  Cromwell’s 
burial,  but  his  body  no  longer  rests  tliere, 
having  been  removed  two  years  after  inter- 
ment. A modern  monument  to  the  late  Dean 
Stanley  is  interesting  as  a memorial  of  the 
present  time,  and  for  the  excellent  likeness 
of  the  recumbent  effigy. 

The  chief  monuments  of  interest  in  the 
aisles  are  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the 
north,  and  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the 
south,  well-known  monuments,  witli  good 
Renaissance  detail  and  effigies. 

Tlie  small  chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  leading 
out  of  the  south  transept,  and  in  a corre- 
sponding position  to  tliat  of  Abbot  Islip  on 
tlie  wall,  has  a large  number  of  monuments, 
of  which  that  of  the  Earl  autl  Countess  of 
Middlesex  (1645),  and  the  earlier  altar- 
tomb,  with  effigy-,  of  Abbot  Langham,  are  tlie 
best. 

It  will  beunnecessaiy  to  enter  into  a detailed, 
description  of  the  numberless  monuments  in 
the  transepts.  That  of  Chaucer  in  the  south 
transept  (of  Purbeck  marble),  and  of  Sir 
Francis  Vere  and  of  Lord  Nortis  in  the 
north  transept  (two  elaborate  Retiaissance 
examples),  are  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  north  transept,  known  as  tlie  “States- 
man's Aisle,”  is  crowded  with  a very  large 
number  of  monuments  that  are  nut,  pcrlwps, 
conspicuous  by  tlieir  beauty,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  form  part  of  the  history  of  the 
.\bbey.  The  south  transept  is  fully  explained 
by  its  name  of  “ Poet’s  Corner.”  The  west 
wall,  next  tlie  muniment  room,  is  known  as 
the  " Historical  Side.” 

Tlie  nave  is  likewise  full  of  monuments, 
chiefly  mural,  their  design  being  in  most 
cases  of  no  particular  interest.  (.)ae  of 
the  most  recent  however,  that  of  tl-.e  late 
Mr.  Fawcett,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  R A. 
(placed  here  in  1S87  to  the  late  Postmaster- 
General)  is  deserving  of  notice  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  original  in  concep- 
tion of  modern  monuments  in  tlie  Abbey,  or 
anywhere  else  in  this  country.  It  is  on  tlie 
south  wall  of  the  south-west  tovver. 

The  aisle  arcading  of  the  nave  was  orna- 
mented with  armorial  shields  of  the  bene- 
factors to  the  Abbey  during  its  construction. 
Of  these  sixteen  westward  of  the  crossing 
were  carved  and  painted.  Four  have  dis- 
appeared, but  those  remaining  are  excellent 
examples  of  heraldry'.  The  others,  partially 
obliterated,  were  painted  in  the  spandrils  of 
the  arcading,  and  are  later  in  date. 

Linder  recesses  in  the  south  walk  of  the 
cloisters  are  monuments  of  early  abbots,  but 
the  names  on  the  stones  above  them  are  of 
modern  date,  and  probably  incorrect.  On. 
one  is  a low-relief  effigy  with  pastoral  staff. 

The  Abbey  is  not  rich  in  ancient  gjass. 
The  oldest  portion  is  in  the  triforium  of  the 
presbyter)',  and  consists  of  fragments  of 
;rrisaiUe  of  early  fourteenth  century-date. 
In  the  east  windo\v  of  Henry  VH.'s  Chapel 
is  a figure  of  the  founder,  and  in  the 
chapels  and  aisles  of  the  same  are  many  old 
quarries  with  initials  “ K.  H.”  crowned,  and 
badges — the  portcullis,  fleur  de  lis,  &c. 

The  three  windows  of  the  apse  were  made 
up  in  1753,  with  a mixture  of  old  and  new 
glass.  The  later  date  was  found  amongst 
the  pieces  of  the  new  work-.  There  are  some 
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tragments  also  in  the  windows  at  the  west : 
end  of  the  aisle.  The  glass  in  the  great,  rose : 
window  is  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; that  in 
the  south  dates  from  1S14.  Tlie  modern 
glass  in  the  Abbey  is  poor  in  tlie  extreme. 

To  sum  up  the  architectural  estimate  of 
Westminster  Abbey  as  a whole,  it  may  be 
said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  its 
great  glory'  lies  in  its  interior,  and  that  in 
addition  to  the  quality  of  unusual  height 
already  mentioned,  great  part  of  its  effect  is 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  the  erection  of  all 
the  more  important  portion  of  tlie  eastern 
end  in  one  style,  and  that  the  style  in  which 
Gothic  architecture  was  at  its  best — when  it 
had  gained  great  picturesqueness  and  free- 
dom while  still  retaining  a certain  reticence 
in  ornament  and  a noble  purity  of  archi- 
tectural lines;  and  secondly,  to  the  archi- 
tectural good  sense  shown  by  the  builders  of 
the  later  portion  of  the  nave  in  carrying  on 
the  building  on  the  same  lines  as  the  eastern 
portion,  with  only  the  unobtrusive  differences 
whicii  arise  from  variations  in  the  mouldings 
and  some  smaller  details,  and  which  are 
not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  whole 
design.  Mad  the  nave  been  completed  with  that 
frank  adoption  of  the  style  ol  a century  later, 
without  any  regard  to  harmonising  it  with 
e.xisting  work,  which  was  usual  with 
Medieval  builders,  the  effect  of  the  interior 
would  have  been  by  no  means  so  striking 
and  impressive  as  it  now  is.  Lxternally, 
there  is  much  to  interfere  with  our  enjoy- 
ment ; indeed  it  miglit  perhaps  be  said  that 
there  are  few  English  churches  of  the  same 
sir.e  and  importance  which  impress  us  so 
little  externally.  The  most  effective  view  is 
from  the  south-west  angle  of  tlie  cloister; 
not  adopted  in  our  view  drawn  by  Mr.  Begg, 
because  it  is  only  after  all  a very  partial 
.view.  On  the  north  side  the  greater  part  of 
the  exterior  has  been  restored,  as  one  may 
say,  to  the  bone,  and  for  the  most  part  badly 
restored  ; the  only  exception  being  Mr. 
Pearson’s  north  transept,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  the  revival  of  the 
Medixval  spirit  in  modern  times  that  could  be 
found  ; and  though  we  are  averse  to  imitative 
restoration  in  general,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  transept  as  it  was  before  Mr. 
Pearson  took  it  in  hand  was  in  a miserable 
state,  and  had  lost  almost  everything  of 
original  value,  and  we  do  not  quite  know 
what  better  could  have  been  done  witli  it 
than  has  been  done.  The  want  of  a central 
feature  of  some  kind  over  the  crossing  is 
much  felt ; it  might  still  be  possible  to  supply 
tins  by  a lantern  of  light  construction.  It  is 
obvious  from  the  design  of  the  crossing 
pier^  that  the  building  w’as  not  intended  to 
liave  a tower  at  the  crossing;  probably  this 
was  due  to  the  French  influence  under 
which  it  was  erected.  The  upper  portion  of 
tiie  western  towers  is  another  defect  of  the 
building,  which  has  received  praise  far  beyond 
its  deserts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  towers, 
whether  designed  by  Wren  nr  Hawksmoor, 
are  admirably  proportioned  to  the  rest  of 
tlie  structure,  and  in  that  respect  sliow  the 
eye  of  a true  architect,  and  when  one  is  at  a 
distance  and  cannot  see  the  detail  they  pass 
well  enough.  But  in  detail  they  are  wretched, 
and  if  they  serve  to  show  that  their  classic 
designer  made  a praiseworthy  effort  at 
G-'thic  detail,  they  also  prove  that  he  had  no 
perception  of  or  feeling  for  its  true  character. 
For  «nr  own  part,  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  them  down,  and  replaced  with  termina- 
tions of  the  same  general  outline  and  more  in 
keeping  with  the  style  of  the  substructure ; not 
necessarily  an  imitation  of  Mediceval  work, 
but  something  more  in  keeping  with  it.  At 
tlie  opposite  end  of  the  building  is  the  only 
portion  which,  in  its  own ' style,  is  equally 
tii;'  and  perfect  internally  and  externally, 
and  v.'hich  moreover  has  the  interest  of  being 
peculiarly  and  specially  English.  It  is  not 
certainly  in  the  highest  style  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  a severe  criticism  may 
well  find  fault  with  the  busy  over-elabora- 
tion of  detail  on  everj'  part,  but  it 
is  a work,  carried  out  in  ever)-  part  with 
tlie  tiighest  artistic  enthusiasm  and  striving 
after  perfection ; and  it  is  rather  'a  curious 
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comment  on  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
peculiarly  French  influence  recognisable  in 
other  portions  of  the  interior  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  that  a French  art-critic  who  visited 
England  for  the  first  time  a little  while  since 
told  us  that  he  had  seen  nothing  in  all 
London  which  delighted  him  so  much  as 
Henry  VH.'s  Chapel. 


THE 

ORIGIN  AND  USE  OF  ORNAMENT. 

13V  MR.  \V.\LTER  CRANi;. 

^■^SE  and  ornament,  curiously  enough, 
considering  their  origin,  are  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
the  antithesis  of  each  other. 

A thing  is  estimated  according  to  its 
possession  ol  one  or  both  qualities,  each 
being  apparently  regarded  as  necessarily 
distinct,  if  not  opposed. 

“ Is  it  useful  ? ■’  " Well  and  good.  ’ " Is 

it  ornamental'.'’'  “Well'’  if  not  "good." 
" Is  it  both  useful  and  ornamental  ? ” " How 
surprising  ! " But  the  withering  contempt 
of  an  industrial  age  is  reserved  for  the  last 
desperate  case,  when  a thing — or  even  a 
person,  save  the  mark ! — comes  to  be 
described  as  " neither  useful  nor  orna- 
mental." 

This  modern  conception— tliis  ordinary 
way  of  isolating  use  and  ornament,  regarding 
their  functions  as  distinct,  is  indeed  curious 
when  we  consider  how  closely  associated — 
nay,  how  inseparable — they  appear  to  have 
been  originally. 

Let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  the 
primitive  and  ancient  use  and  probable 
origin  of  ornament. 

The  endeavour  to  look  back  over  the 
whole  flowery  region  of  ornament,  through 


all  its  wonderful  and  intricate  growth 
through  the  ages,  may  seem  like  tlie  effort 
to  penetrate  the  tangled  mazes  of  a tropical 
forest  or  to  see  the  glimmer  of  daylight 
through  it ; but,  nevertheless,  1 think  we 
may  fairly  trace  ornament  back  to  two 
origins,  or  influences,  which  have  more  or 
less  marked  the  course  of  its  development. 

These  may  be  termed  ; — 

I. — The  Symbolic  Origin, 

II, — The  Slnicti/ral  Origin. 

Both  apparently  are  equally  ancient,  and 
date  back  to  the  earliest  signs  of  man's 
intelligence  and  life  upon  the  earth. 

I have  lately  met  with  some  suggestive 
papers  by  Dr.  March,  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  which  throw 
a remarkable  and  interesting  light  upon  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  ornament  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  I am  indebted  to  his 
pamphlets  for  some  of  my  illustrations. 

Now  there  is  one  symbolic  sign  (known 
to  arcliasologists  as  the  Fylfot  or  Sauvastika) 
of  very  simple  form,  which -is  found  very 
widely  scattered  among  the  relics  of  many 
different  races  and  early  peoples.  "It  is 
found,"  says  Dr.  March,  "on  archaic  Greek 
pottery,  on  stamped  clay  of  Swiss  lake 
dwellings,  adorning  Latin  inscriptions  or 
Roman  altars";  is  common  in  India  and 
Asia  : is  met  with  in  Scandinavia.  Iceland, 
Shetland,  and  Scotland;  in  Celtic  Ireland,  in 
Saxon  England,  as  well  as  in  Germany.  The 
sign  was  adopted  by  Christians,  is  found  in 
the  catacombs  of  Rome,  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Winchester  and  Exeter,  on  a shield  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry,  and  on  English  Medireval 
brasses.  It  also  occurs  on  a bell  at  Hather- 
saye  Church,  dated  1617- 

It  appears  to  have  originally  signified  the 
axial  rotation  of  the  heavens  round  the  Pole 
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Star,  but  was  later  used  as  a beneclictor}’ 
sign  or  mark  of  good  luck.  When  the 
feet  were  turned  to  the  left  the  nocturnal 
movement  of  the  stars  was  intended,  and 
when  the  feet  turned  to  the  right  tlie 
diurnal  movement  of  the  sun  was  supposed 
to  be  intended.  It  is  frequently  placed  in  a 
circle.  A very  few  of  its  stages  will  suffice 
to  show  its  incorporation  into  ornament, 
liowever.  (See  illustrations,  i.  Further  illus- 
trations are  referred  to  by  the  number  of  the 
group  in  which  they  occur.) 

We  may  thus  see  how  a sign  purely 
symbolical,  used  as  we  should  use  writing, 
becomes  in  course  of  time  a decorative  unit 
in  ornament. 

Tlie  circle,  a universal  and  important 
<‘lement  in  ornamental  design,  f)f  all  times 
and  kinds,  appears  early  as  a symbol  for 
the  sun.  Tliere  is  a well-known  pattern 
unit,  a series  of  concentric  circles  suri  oundcd 
by  dots,  which  occurs  on  the  Annam  5tone(i), 
and  in  Anglo-Saxon  dress  j^atterns  in 
repetition,  but  it  is  also  found  Avith  (uir  first 
(axial  rotation)  sign  in  the  centre.  We  thus 
get  the  movement  of  the  stars  as  well  as  the 
Northmen’s  kosmic  system,  the  first  inner 
circle  signifying  Midgard,  the  earth;  the 
second  Asgard,  the  abode  of  the  gods ; the 
third  Utgard,  the  world  beyond  inhabited  by  1 
giants  and  evil  spirits.  So  a good  deal  may 
be  packed  into  the  compass  of  a circle. 
Here  is  a piece  of  Scandinavian  gold 
jewellery  (i)  from  the  Copenhagen  Museum, 
which  not  only  shows  the  axial  revolution  or 
solar  sign  (swastika)  as  a main  feature,  but ' 
in  detail  the  ornament  is  entirely  composed 
of  rayed  circles  thus  concentrically  arranged. ' 

Other  symbolic  signs,  such  as  the  meander 
or  zig-zag  lor  water  and  the  fiie-symbol, 
become,  by  use  and  wont,  in  course  of  time 


ornamental  unit^  repeated  in  patterns  for  their 
decorative  effect  (1).  Here  is  an  instance 
of  the  use  ot  the  zigzag  as  the  entire  orna- 
ment of  a vessel,  with  the  exception  of  the 
little  footprints  which  fill  the  intervals 
suggestively.  Tims  for  the  fundamental 
' elements  of  ornament  and  design  generally, 
we  go  back  to  the  universe  itself— the  sun’ 
the  stars,  the  movement  of  life,  and  early 
man’s  thoughts  regarding  them. 

The  letters  of  our  Roman  alphabet,  which 
in  their  finest  types  retain  a fine  ornamental 
dignity  and  character  in  construction  and 
line,  and  (as  our  designers  and  artistic 
printers  know)  have  great  decorative  value 
when  appropriately  used  in  square  masses, 
are  descended  from  primitive  signs  and 
^ symbols  full  of  significance,  and  they  take  us 
back  to  the  picture-writing  and  hieroglyphics 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  perfected  a 
most  elaborate  system  of  symbolic  writing, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  whether  we  look 
at  it  in  detail,  in  the  design  of  its  units, 
or  its  general  effect  upon  a wall,  is  most 
striking  and  ornamental  (2).  The  power  of 
their  sculptor  and  painter  scribes  in  abstract 
characterisation,  by  means  of  line  and  mass 
e\  olved  by  the  necessities  of  compression, 
and  repetition  is  wonderful,  and  may  be 
profitably  studied  by  modern  designers. 

There  are  remarkable  instances  of  sym- 
bolic human  forms  treated  as  ornament,  and 
themselves  giving  rise  to  abstract  forms  and 
units  of  pattern,  to  be  found  in  the  carved 
work  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 

Polynesian  ornament,  such  as  is  shown  in 
these  types,  and  in  the  derived  ornamental 
forms  of  zig-zag  (or.  shark’s  teeth)  crescent- 
curves,  and  varied  circles  carved  in  con- 
stant repetition  over  the  whole  surface  of] 
the  sacred  "paddles”  so  called,  is,  according  I 


to  Dr.  March,  who  argues  with  great  force, 
a mythography,  or  a symbolism  of  origin 
and  descent,  and  these  "paddles’’  are  really 
tables  of  the  descent  of  tribes,  so  that  here 
again,  if  this  is  so,  we  have  an  instance  of 
ornament  arising  out  of  symbolism  and 
picture  writing. 

II-  Stnictural  Association  and  Dc?'i~iatio?i. 

Structural  imitations  in  the  early  forms  of 
ornament  betray  their  origin  in  the  neces- 
sities of  handicraft  and  use. 

We  get  the  chequer  from  the  plaiting  of 
rushes  or  fibre  in  a mat,  or  the  crossing  of 
threads  in  weaving  (3). 

In  the  wattled  work  on  the  walls  of  primi- 
tive dwellings  pattern  is  identical  with 
structure.  One  was  found  at  Ebersbrog 
impiessed  on  clay,  the  clay  being  smooth 
on  the  other  side.  It  is  not  difficult  in 
following  this  clue  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
certain  well-known  types  of  pattern  (3). 

We  thus  get  two  universal  principles  in 
ornament  construction,  the  meander  and  the 
scroll,  which  through  all  their  variants  may 
yet  be  traced  back  to  their  primitive  origin 
in  wattle  and  wickerwork.,  Tliere  is  a family 
or  type  of  border  design,  too,  which  appa- 
rently had  Its  origin  in  fringes  and  tassels 
formed  by  tying  up  the  loose  ends  of  woven 
or  plaited  rugs.  We  see  it  in  marked  deve- 
lopment in  Assyrian  decoration — a people 
given  to  use  pavilions  and  awnings  with 
pendant  fringes  and  tassels,  and  also  fringed 
garments  and  rugs  (4).  We  may  trace  the 
motive  In  evolution  from  the  primitive  mat 
with  tied  ends,  through  Assyrian,  Persian, 
Egyptian,  and  Indian  forms,  to  the  so-called 
" honeysuckle  ” of  the  Greeks. 

Another  marked  structural  source  of  orna- 
mental motive  may  be  found  in  what  was 
probably  the  earliest  form  of  handicraft— 

" the  fastening  of  two  things  together  ” such 
as  a stone  axe  to  its  handle  by  means  of 
fibre  or  thong. 

The  crossing  and  overlapping  of  successive 
layers  of  such  strings  or  thongs,  producing  a 
kind  of  inseparable  association  in  the  mind 
was  perpetuated  in  other  materials  as  orna- 
ment, when  it  was  no  longer  functional. 

Such  motives  allied  with  the  spirals  of  the 
cord  or  rope— a common  form  of  moulding 
on  early  pottery— led  to  a whole  family  of 
characteristic  _ ornament,  the  convoluted 
knotted  and  interlaced  ornament  (3  and  ;) 
becoming  a marked  development  of  the 
Celtic  race,  although  its  prototype  existed 
among  the  Asiatic  peoples. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  Norman  zig-zag  moulding  belongs  to  this 
family,  while  its  association  with  woodwork 
comes  out  in  the  common  form  of  capital 
used  in  this  period,  which  suggests  the  round 
branches  of  trees  cut  off  at  the  top  (5 ) bound 
at  the  junction  with  the  shaft  by  a fillet,  and 
sometimes  showing  the  line  of  the  bark.’* 
When  we  come  to  architecture,  however 
we  find  an  abundance  of  patterns  founded  on 
structural  motives,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  alluded  to.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  forms  of  Greek  architecture  owed  their 
origin  to  the  necessities  of  wooden  construc- 
tion, sufficiently  proved  by  looking  at  this 
tomb  at  Antiphellus,  Asia  Minor  (6),  which 
imitates  in  masonry  the  projection  of  the 
tree  stems,  forming  the  ceiling  of  the 
chamber,  and  from  these  ends,  squared,  was 
developed  the  giittm,  and  afterwards  the 
dentil  ornament. 

It  seems  probable,  as  some  think,  that  the 
well-known  egg-and-tongue  moulding  is 
another  development  from  the  same  kind 
of  structure,  the  egg  representing  the  end  of 
the  timber,  and  the  vertical  dart  or  pendent 
the  hanging  ends  of  the  ligatures  which  tied 
the  beams  together  or  fastened  the  shin  cries 
of  the  roof  (6). 

The  working  of  thin  plates  of  metal  in 
repousse  for  wall  coverings  and  shields  would 
have  Its  influence  ; and  its  readiness  in  the 
lorms  of  thin  bands  and  wire  to  twist  into 
spiral  curves,  as  in  jewellery,  no  doubt  also 


* We  c.-tnnot  agree  with  Mr.  Crane  in  this  idea  as  to  the 
volution  of  the  Norman  capual.— Ed.  ^ 
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fection.  The  Egyptians,  the,  Assyrians,  and 
the  Persians  all  used  figures  and  animals 
ornamentally  in  their  wall  paintings  and 
sculptures.  The  abstract  treatment  of  birds 
and  animals  in  Egyptian  art  has  already 
been  mentioned.  No  less  remarkable  is  the 
Assyrian  treatment  of  beasts,  especially  lions, 
which  are  often  extraordinarily  fine.  As  an 
instance  of  the  ornamental  use  of  figures  by 
simple  repetition,  there  is  no  more  striking 
instance  than  the  frieze  of  archers  from  the 
Palace  wall  of  Darius,  or  the  Acropolis  of 
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was  a source  ol  motive  in  early  ornament, 
though  metal,  perhaps,  was  subject,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  influence  of  its  predecessors, 
wood  or  wattle. 

Throughout  architecture,  as  has  been  said, 
in  all  the  various  forms  of  its  development, 
we  may  trace  the  close  connexion  between 
use  and  ornament ; constructive  uses  leading 
to  motives  in  ornament — Ornament,  as  it 
were,  making  use  of  Use — to  further  its  own 
development.  the  different  types  and 
treatment  of  ornament  corresponding  so 
closely  with  structural  characteristics  that 
periods  and  styles  of  architecture  can  be 
distinguished  by  their  ornament  alone,  much 
as  a tree  may  be  known  by  its  leaves  or 
flowers. 

Thus,  the  architecture  of  the  lintel  m 
Greece  and  Rome  naturally  developed  hori- 
zontal mouldings  and  headings  in  cornice, 
frieze,  and  entablature,  relying  for  structural 
emphasis  upon  these,  and  the  capitals  and 
bases  of  the  columns,  as  well  as  on  the 
vertical  fluting  of  the  latter:  reserving  the 
interstices  of  the  structure— the  hollow  of 
the  pediment  and  the  metopes,  or  panels  of 
the  frieze  between  the  triglyphs,  for  figure 
sculpture,  as  in  the  Parthenon  ; while  the 
frieze  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  actual  temple 

the  cella — within  the  outer  row  of  columns 

is  treated  as  a continuous  band  of  delicate 
sculpture.  Now  I think  one  may  say  that 
the  human  figure  was  really  the  ornament  of 
the  Greeks,  just  as  it  is  in  a different  way 
with  the  Polynesians.  They  used  it  freely, 
and  designed  their  groups  and  friezes  on 
ornamental  principles,  while  their  ornament 
proper  is  comparatively  restricted  and 
limited  to  borderings  which  show  a constant 
recurrence  of  the  same  types.  In  fact,  their 
buildings  and  ornaments  might  be  described 
as  a framework  for  their  sculpture,  except 
that  all  together  form  so  perfectly  united  a 
whole. 

In  the  well-known  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
you  may  trace  a certain  subtle  rhythm  and 
•counterbalance  of  parts,  whilst  its  general 
flatness  of  relief  unites  it  with  the  wall.  It 


remains  a typical  and  ideal  example  of 
decorative  sculpture,  yet  when  we  come  to 
the  bold  treatment  and  high  or  complex 
relief  of  the  groups  in  the  pediments  and 
the  metopes,  we  shall  find  the  same  orna- 
mental principles  governing  them,  as  regards 
treatment  in  relation  to  the  spaces  they  fill, 
as  well  as  in  their  ornamental  relation  to  the 
building  as  a whole,  to  which  they  give  point 
and  meaning. 

The  same  ornamental  use  and  mastery  of 
the  figure  is  shown  in  the  exquisite  vase 
paintings  of  the  Greeks,  where  again  the 
shapes  of  the  vessels  (instead  of  archi- 
tectural spaces)  seem  to  have  suggested  the 
grouping  and  spacing  of  their  surfaces, 
i In  one  cylix  by  Nikosthenes,  we  may  note 
the  way  in  which  the  beautiful  lines  of  the 
, ships  and  cur\-es  of  the  sails  repeat  one 
another  in  variations,  at  the  same  time  tailing 
into  and  expressing  the  contours  of  the 
vessel  they  decorate.  j 

In  another  well-known  design,  too,  of] 
Peleus  wrestling  with  Thetis,  how  finely 
thrown  is  the  group  in  the  circle ; how  i 
ornamental  in  line  and  detail._  There  is,  , 
too,  a curious  correspondence  in  form  to  ' 
be  noted  between  the  interlocked  hands  j 
of  the  wrestlers  and  the  form  of  the  fret 
or  key  pattern  forming  the  enclosing  ] 
border,  which  looks  more  than  accidental,  ' 
and  may  point  to  its  actual  meaning;! 
though  I believe  the  fret  itself  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a textile  origin.  It  is  a pattern 
that  constantly  re-appears,  and  is  certainly 
remarkable  for  one  thing— that  it  illustrates 
in  a simple  manner  one  very  important  prin- 
ciple in  ornamental  design,  I mean  a certain 
equalised  distribution  of  line  or  form  in 
relation  to  its  ground  ; a principle  which, 
though  capable  of  being  treated  with  con- 
siderable elasticity  and  variation,  yet  runs 
through  the  whole  of  ornamental  design,  and 
really  defines  it  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
from  purely  graphic  or  depictive  design. 

The  Greeks,  however,  were  not  alone  in 
the  ornamental  use  ol  the  figure,  though 
they  developed  it  to  such  freedom  and  per- 
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Susa,  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  qSb-' 
486  B.C.),  built  up  in  separate  bricks,  coloured 
and  glazed,  each  figure  being  a duplicate  of 
the  other,  though  alternating  in  details  of 
pattern  and  colour,  forming  a horizontal 
pattern  in  coloured  relief.  A good  coloured 
cast  may  be  seen  in  the  Persian  Court  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  I believe  we 
owe  its  presence  there,  as  also  other  very 
valuable  additions  for  decorative  and  archi- 
tectural study,  to  the  artistic  insight  ol; 
Mr.  Armstrong. 

The  repetition  of  figures  as  ornament  or 
in  ornament  is  often  declared  to  be  wrong  ini 
principle  ; but  here  at  least  is  an  instance  ol 
its  ornamental  success.  Much  no  doubt 
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depends  upon  the  severity  and  simplicity  of 
treatment ; but  what  in  art  does  not  depend 
upon  treatment? 

In  Gothic  architecture,  too,  figure  sculpture 
generally  holds  a very  important  ornamental 
place,  the  figure  sculpture  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  some  -instances  reaching  reinark- 
■nble  simplicity,  grace,  and  dignity,  with  a 
certain  sweetness  of  expression  which  rivals 
the  finest  period  of  Greek  art,  possessing, 
too,  the  same  rare  ornamental  sense  or 
decorative  quality.  The  figures  from  the  west 
Iront  of  Auxerre  Cathedral,  for  instance, 
■casts  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  South 
Kensington  Museum,  or  the  noble  sculpture 
from  Amiens  uniting  figure  sculpture  with 
architectural  ornament  and  construction  in 
perfect  harmony. 
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For  the  most  beautiful  ornamental  use  of 
animals  combined  with  floral  pattern  we  can 
have  no  finer  masters  than  the  Persians,  and 
no  finer  instances  of  decorative  combination 
•atvd  treatment  than  the  finest  kinds  of 
Persian  carpets,  such  as  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  at  South  Kensington 
Museum.  It  seems  'hardly  possible  that 
refinement  and  elegance,  and  graceful  and 
romantic  invention  could  further  go  than  in 
such  works  as  these ; and  their  peculiar 
beauty  is  owing  to  the  perfect  unity  of  design 
and  material — affording  fresh  instances  of 
the  complete  harmony  and  inseparability  in 
the  finest  decorative  work  of  use  and  orna- 
ment, and  of  the  most  perfect  use  of 
ornament. 

The  ornamental  value  of  animal  forms  is 
■obvious  when  treated  with  such  refinement 
and  skill.  They  give  life,  movement,  and 
mystery.  They  -enable  the  designer  to 
pleasantly  break  and  vary  the  field  of  pattern 


with  varied  masses  which  could  not  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  Not  that  I 
suppose  the  Persian  designer  consciously 
thought  ot  them  in  this  dry  technical  way. 
He  was  determined  to  enjoy  himself  and 
bring  in  all  the  exciting  things  the  Persian 
mind  loved  to  see,  and  probably  only  thought 
that  when  the  carpet  was  woven  and  spread 
what  a fair  flowery  Paradise,  peopled  with 
noble  beasts  for  the  hunter,  he  could 
suggest ; and  his  unerring  instinct,  perfected 
by  centuries  of  living  tradition,  enabled  him 
to  do  so  in  a way  that,  I fear,  will  need  some 
other  inspiration  than  the  technical  school 
can  supply  for  us  to  get  within  measurable 
distance  of. 

Yet  why  should  not  our  designers  be 
English  in  the  same  way  tliat  these  were 
Persian  ? Why  not  put  the  things  we  love 
in  our  designs,  and  not  try  to  imitate  Greeks 
or  Romans,  or  modern  French,  or  an^-body 
else?  Are  there  any  fairer  things  than 
English  flower-gardens  and  English  woods 
and  meadows  in  the  spring,  or  those  green 
carpets  peopled  with  spotted  deer  ? 

I have  alluded  to  the  symbolic  origin  of 
ornament,  a S3mibolism,  which,  narrowed 
and  specialized — domesticated,  as  it  were — 
still  survives  in  heraldry,  the  earlier  beauty 
and  spirit  of  which  was  probably  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  decorative  frankness  and 
emphasis — the  necessity  of  legibility,  in  fact 
— which  still  rules  as  a primal  requirement  in 
the  design  and  colour  arrangements  of  flags 
and  banners. 

Another  important  characteristic  in  ancient 
and  Medieval  ornament  was  its  narrative 
capacity.  In  the  days  when  ornament  was 
taken  seriously,  when  books  were  few,  and 
only  read  by  priests  and  scholars,  decorative 
and  pictorial  art  were  then  united  in  orna- 
ment, and,  in  this  form,  filled  the  place  of 
books  for  the  many.  Its  clear  language  of 
colour  and  line  spoke  from  the  walls  of  the 
churches  and  public  buildings,  embodying 
the  most  cherished  articles  of  faith,  and  the 
legends  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  race,  the 
people,  the  country — after  all,  perhaps,  the 
I most  public  form  of  public  library;  a living 
I and  visible  vernacular,  for  which  one  would 


cheerfully  exchange  not  a few  newspapers 
and  penny  dreadfuls. 

Under  an  industrial  system,  the  object  of 
which  is  not  to  produce  things  of  beauty  and 
joy  for  ever,  but  chiefly  something  that  will 
sell — a system  under  which  all  labour  has 
been  differentiated  and  finally  dominated  by 
machine  production — it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  industrial  right-hand  should  not  always 
know  or  understand  what  the  ornamental 
left-hand  is  doing — or  vice  versd;  while 
the  ceaseless  progress  of  mechanical  inven- 
I tion  (where  the  real  invention  and  interest  of 
i the  age  is  to  be  found)  constantly,  by  the 
j introduction  of  new  methods,  tends  to  out- 
strip artistic  or  ornamental  invention,  power 
: of  assimilation,  or  adaptability  with  which, 

1 nevertheless,  mechanical  invention  ever 
j seeks  to  unite  itself — nay,  is  compelled  in 
I some  way  so  to  do,  to  make  its  results 
! available  and  attractive  to  humanity.  Thus 
i quite  a new  use  for  ornament  has  been 
I discovered  in  modern  manufacture  and  trade. 

' The  utilitarian  cannot  afford  to  ask,  “ What 
, is  the  use  of  ornament?”  For  ornament 
i covers  a multitude  of  sins.  It  makes  goods 
' saleable.  It  gives  smartness  to  the  cheap, 

I and  compels  the  poor  material  to  look 
j winsome  and  gay.  Ornament  can  be  per- 
I suasive  in  a thousand  little  ways — com- 
mercial in  short.  But  then  it  ceases  to  be 
ornament  and  becomes  a commodity. 

Yet  everything  is  ornamented  now. 
Furniture  is  cut,  carved,  chamfered,  inlaid, 
brass -mounted,  gilded,  painted,  French 
polished  within  an  inch  of  its  life.  Every- 
thing cries  out,  as  from  the  shop  window, 
“Look  at  me ! ” as  if  it  were  a mirror — as 
indeed  it  is  of  the  taste  (or  necessity)  of  its 
maker,  seller,  and  buyer. 

Alphabets,  Grammars,  Dictionaries,  Hand- 
books of  Ornament  increase  and  multiply. 
We  may  study  samples  of  all  the  ornament 
that  was  ever  devised  by  restless  man  in  our 
museums.  We  have,  ornamentally  speaking, 
been  everywhere  and  seen  everything.  What 
wonder  that  with  such  masses  of  material  to 
be  assimilated,  we  sometimes  see  symptoms 
of  ornamental  indigestion  ? 

Thought,  refinement,  taste,  or  true  ieeling, 
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teelection,  invention,  and  artistic  insight 
generally  cannot  be  forced  or  crammed. 
They  cannot  be  administered  by  the  spoonful, 
or  the  mind  tilled  up  from  without.  These 
things  are  a growth  of  the  mind,  only 
gradually  evolved,  and  by  no  means  capable 
of  being  produced  to  order — “while  you 
wait.” 

We  are  going  to  technically  educate  our 
industrial  armies  to  ornament  us  properly, 
within  and  without.  It  almost  seems  ns  if 
we  ^ shall  have  to  seriously  consider  the 
advisability  of  revising  the  art  of  tatooing  (an 
art  or  craft  not  shown  at  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion")  to  furnish  sufficient  employment  for  the 
coming  ornamentists,  under  existing  in- 
dustrial conditions. 

No  doubt  if  use  is  first  thought  of  by  the 
designer — the  conditions,  materials,  limita- 
tions, which  go  to  the  making  of  anything 
for  the  service  of  man  (whether  ornament  is 
a primary,  secondary,  or  ultimate  object),  we 
are  more  likely  to  get  something  good. 
Our  technical  schools  can  at  all  events 
demonstrate  the  conditions  which  designers 
of  ornament  must  satisfy,  even  if  they 
cannot  inspire  them  with  fresh  ornamental 
motives ; but  we  may  get,  as  wc  often  do, 
a pattern — for  a woven  or  printed  textile,  let 
us  say — which  entirely  meets  manufacturing 
technical  conditions,  yet  which  fails  to 
arouse  any  emotion  whatever,  or  only, 
perhaps,  evokes  the  wish  that  the  material 
had  been  left  plain.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  a thing — say  a desk  or  a seat,  perfectly 
adapted  to  human  requirements — may  be  so 
gracefully  formed  and  cunningly  planned  as 
to  leave  no  desire  for  actual  or  adiled 
ornament.  This  goes  to  show  how  much, 
after  all,  if  not  the  best  part  of  artistic 
invention  and  craftsmanship,  may  not  be  put 
into  the  planning  and  making  of  a thing — 
that  is  to  say,  the  purely  useful  and  con- 
structive side,  if  always  controlled  by  the 
sense  of  beauty — a sense  which  may  govern 
the  smallest  detail  of  construction,  as  well 
as  the  most  delicate  surface  ornamentation. 

So  that,  according  to  this  view,  beauty  is 
not  only  “skin  deep.” 

We  might,  indeed,  define  the  ornamental 
sense  as  the  constructive  sense  dominated  by 
the  sense  of  beauty. 

The  ornamentist  is  now,  however,  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  structure  of  surfaces, 
since  ornament  has  now  what  may  be  fairly 
called  an  independent  existence.  It  is 
designed  by  specialists  quite  apart  from  the 
actual  fashioner  and  manufacturer  of  the 
objects  and  materials  ornamented.  Every 
species  of  floral  growth,  every  style,  every 
period,  everything  under  the  sun,  one  might 
say,^  have  their  counterparts  in  ornamental 
design.  It  is  a distinct  language  of  expres- 
sion in  art.  W'^hole  schools  and  styles  of 
ornament,  like  the  luxuriant  efflorescence  of 
summer,  have  grown  up,  have  fascinated  us, 
and  have  passed  to  decay. 

But  throughout  all  its  changes  and  phases 
of  development  there  is  traceable  the 
recurring  tendency  to  return  to  its  first  prin- 
ciples of  structural  suggestion  and  control.  : 
Ornament  never  seems  able  to  sustain 
vigorous  and  healthy  life  and  invention  if  it 
becomes  inorganic— that  is,  unrelated  to 
architecture,  to  construction,  and  the  modi- 
fications of  method,  tools,  and  materials. 
The  finest  forms  of  ornament  remain  those 
which  acknowledge  a structnral  basis.  We 
cannot,  I think,  therefore,  in  studying  the 
true  and  beautiful  use  of  ornament,  dwell  too 
much  OD  this  necessity,  which  justifies  a real 
preference  for  the  organic  types,  rather  than 
the  inorganic  and  unrelated  types,  whatever 
accidental^  charm  they  may  sometimes 
possess,  for  the  one  means  vitality  and 
growth,  and  the  other  decadence  and  de- 
composition. 

If  we  go  on  tolerating  ugliness— brutal 
outrages  on  the  eyesight — whether  in  the 
solid  form  of  iron  or  brick  monstrosities,  or 
m that  of  the  ephemeral  but  omnipresent 
poster  (especially  when  it  flaunts  in  the 
green  fields)  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  losing 
our  eyesight  altogether,  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
cerned with  the  perception  and  production 


of  beauty.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  there  are 
so  many  apparently  conflicting  ideas  about 
as  to  what  is  beautiful,  though  there  is  a 
beauty  which  is  universally  acknowledged  in 
the  long  run. 

Some  confusion  may  arise  from  the 
differences  between  conception  and  execu- 
tion— selection  and  treatment.  We  often 
see  a good  motive  poorly  carried  out,  and, 
still  oftener,  perhaps,  a bad  or  ugly  motive 
worked  out  with  wonderful  skill  and  force. 

It  is  not  the  mere  presence  or  absence  of 
ornament  that  settles  the  matter.  A work, 
a picture,  or  piece  of  furniture  may  be 
beautiful  either  with  or  without  ornament  ; 
or  it  may  be  ugly  both  in  the  lack  of  orna- 
ment or  with  its  e.xcess.  The  very  excess  of 
ornament  may  be  due  to  the  feeling  that  we 
cannot  have  too  much  of  a good  thing— a 
fatal  mistake,  of  course. 

If  moderns  are  fond  of  external  beauty  in 
anything  like  the  same  degree  as  the  ancients 
and  Medirev’al  people  were,  they  must  be  so 
fond  of  it  that  they  cannot  help  gobbling  it 
up  whenever  they  find  it.  That,  at  least, 
would  account  for  its  scarcity.  Jaded  with 
the  mass  of  ornament  (as  she  is  generally 
understood)  one  is  apt  to  turn  with  a sense 
of  relief  to  simple  structure  and  plain 
surfaces  to  primitive  and  artless  designs. 
Some  of  us  are  ready  to  declare  that  we 
would  rather  have  a trestle  table  and  a , 
carpenter-made  settle  than  all  the  Ormulu  I 
and  Buhl  in  the  world.  I 

A distinguished  member  of  the  Arts  and  I 
Crafts  Exhibition  Society,  remarkable  for  the  I 
intricacy  of  his  own  work  in  ornament,  has  I 


painted  the  interior  of  his  own  liouse  plain 
white,  quite  regardless  of  the  possibility  that 
if  his  example  were  to  be  extensively 
followed  wall-paper  designers  and  Stainers 
would  soon  be  unemployed  ! 

I remember  when  cloth  book  covers  used 
to  have  one  side  brave  witli  gilt  device  and 
legend,  but  the  other  was  what  was  called 
“blind.”  It  often  seems  to  me  men’s  minds 
are  like  this  kind  of  boolc  cover.  A certain 
alternation  of  mood  must  be  allowed  for,  and 
the  designer  must  have  his  daytime  as  well 
as  his  night-time  like  other  people.  The 
great  need  of  our  time  seems  to  me  to  be 
this — what  I should  call  a want  of  margin, 
for  rest,  reflection,  recuperation,  and,  I think, 
sooner  or  later,  like  “ Tlie  Living  Wage,”  it 
will  have  to  be  won  for  all  of  us,  and  then  I 
doubt  not  that  our  creed  of  ornament  will 
improve,  as  well  as  the  aspects  of  life  in 
general,  since,  until  we  ha^-e  learned  how  to^ 
live,  and  what  use  to  make  of  our  lives,  how 
shall  we  know  how  to  adorn  them,  as  we 
have  seen  that  ornament  cannot  be  divorced 
from  construction  ? Walter  Crane. 


Letter  from  Paris.— Owing  to  the  space 
occupied  this  week  by  special  articles  and  engrav- 
ings, we  are  compelled  to  hold  over  till  next  week 
our  usual  monthly  ''  letter  from  Paris." 

Partnership.— Mr.  W.  E.  Baker  arxi  Mr.  F.  S. 

I Ham,  formerly  connected  with  the  well-known  firm 
'of  Messrs.  J.  Stone  & Co.,  of  Deptford,  have 
resigned  their  appointment  and  commenced  business 
as  manufacturers  of  fittings  for  water  supply 
and  .sewerage,  under  the  style  of  H.rm,  Baker,  & Co. . 
municipal  engineering  works,  13,  Cirosvenor-road. 
Westminster. 
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NOTES. 

HE  scientific  and  sanitary  dis- 
sipations of  tlie  Seventh  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  Demography,  held  in 
London,  seem  but  as  yesterday,  but  we 
are  reminded  of  tiie  lapse  of  time  by 
the  fact  that  the  Eighth  Congress,  to  be 
held  at  Budapest  in  September  of  this  year, 
is  in  active  preparation.  A circular  Irom 
Dr.  Coloman  Muller,  the  general  secretary  to 
the  Congress,  informs  us  that  the  executive 
committee  have  now  finally  arranged  the 
time  and  order  of  transactions  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  preliminary  meeting  of  members 
will  take  place  on  September  i,  the  formal 
opening  on  the  2nd,  the  sectional  meetings 
un  tlie  3rd,  4th,  5th,  7th,  and  8th,  and  the 
general  closing  meeting  on  the  9th  (Sunday). 
September  6 is  to  be  set  apart  as  a day  for 
repose,  and  for  excursions  or  visits  to  places 
of  interest.  The  programme  of  questions  to 
be  treated  has  been  sent  out,  and  it  is  stated 
that  so  many  promises  of  communications 
have  been  received  from  eminent  scientists, 
that  the  success  of  the  Congress  is  already 
assured.  A Hygienic  Exhibition  is  being 
arranged  from  which  it  is  stated  that  all 
"trade  element”  will  be  excluded;  a pro- 
mise often  made  on  occasions  of  this  kind, 
and  not  often  kept.  There  is  to  be  an  im- 
portant discussion  on  diphtheria,  in  regard 
to  which  special  efforts  are  being  made  to 
render  this  an  important  and  exliaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject.  This  is  a matter  of 
interest  to  architects  and  sanitary  engineers 
as  well  as  to  doctors,  considering  the  close , 
connexion  which  is  admitted  to  exist 
between  diphtheria  and  drainage.  English 
architects  who  may  wish  to  attend  the 
Congress  will  find  themselves  in  the  way  of 
other  attractions  besides  sanitary  ones  ; the 
town  itself  is  a fine  one,  and  an  expedition 
to  Belgrade  and  Constantinople  is  being 
arranged  for,  to  take  place  after  the  close  of 
the  serious  business  of  the  Congress. 


WE  meet  with  many  reminders  that 
Manchester  has  now  become  a har- 
bour and  port,  apart  from  the  official  declara- 
tion, and  the  Gazette  notice  that  the  County 
Court  of  Lancashire  held  at  that  city  "will 
henceforth  have  Admiralty  jurisdiction.”  In 
January  steamer  list,  for  instance, 
the  new  port  figures  for  the  first  time,  notice 
being  given  of  services  between  Manchester 
and  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  Dundee, 
while  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany are  arranging  a weekly  service  to 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  opening  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  Railway  over  sixty 
years  ago  was  at  that  time  looked  upon  as 
practically  making  a seaport  of  Manchester, 
a letter  written  in  December,  1829,  pro- 
phesying the  " ruin  of  half  the  warehouses 
in  Liverpool  ” through  the  facilities  thus 
afforded  for  the  marvellously  rapid  transit 
of  merchandise  to  the  inland  town.  Last 
Monday's  proceedings  were  witnessed  by  an 
immense  throng  of  sight-seers,  many  of 
whom  were  interested  in  a very  literal  sense  ; 
indeed,  there  were  probably  very  few  among 
the  thousands  who  took  part  in  or  witnessed 
the  triumphant  procession  along  the  Canal, 
who  will  not  be  affected  in  a greater  or 
lesser  degree  by  the  success  attending  the 
venture.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that, 
prominent  among  the  craft  "on  view”  on 
Monday,  was  a boat  loaded  with  granite 
setts  from  the  Welsh  quarries  for  the  i\Ian- 
chester  Corporation. 


WE  have  but  lately  alluded  to  the  great 
activity  of  the  Public  Works  Offices 
at  Berne,  where  the  chiefs  of  the  Federal 
and  the  Cantonal  Building  Departments 
seem  to  imitate  the  example  set  by 
the  energetic  City  Architect,  Herr  Hodier. 
The  chief  event  in  the  building  annals  of 
Berne  for  1893  was  the  completion  of  its 
new  National  Museum.  In  the  present  year 
several  important  works  are  to  be  com- 
menced ; the  new  Federal  Council  Hall  in 


the  first  place.  Had  it  nut  been  for  a certain 
amount  of  opposition,  headed  in  this  case, 
however,  by  Herr  Hodier,  the  building 
annals  of  the  coming  year  would  have  been 
far  more  remarkable  than  even  the  com- 
mencement of  sojue  new  Houses  of  Parlia- ! 
ment  would  have  made  tliem,  Lu  Berne  was 
to  have  led  the  way  with  tlie  erection  of  a 
large  public  building  devoted  entirely  to  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  various  trades 
unions  and  tlie  halls  necessary  for  the 
different  meetings  organised  l>y  these 
societies.  The  erection  of  such  a demo- 
cratic institution  with  the  moneys  of  a public 
purse  would,  indeed,  Iiave  been  an  event, 
especially  as  we  hear  that  this  Utopian 
improvement  on  the  public-iiouse  and  the 
rented  assembly-room  was  to  cost  the  rate- 
jiayers  about  750,000  francs,  or  30,000/. 
Though  barred  for  the  coming  year,  it  is, 
however,  very  probable  that  this  scheme  will 
soon  be  again  brought  forward,  especially  if 
the  proposed  General  Assembly  Hall  and 
Art  Galleries  are  not  soon  taken  in  hand.  It 
may  hence  be  interesting  to  hear  that  the 
proposed  new  home  of  the  trade  unions  was 
to  have  one  meeting  hall  for  an  audience  of 
fifteen  hundred,  and  tour  others  with  room 
for  audiences  of  three  hundred  each.  There 
was  to  be  a Free  J.ibrary  and  Kcading-room 
in  the  block,  and  last,  but  not  least,  besides 
the  many  offices,  :i  " labour  btireau  ” and  a 
soup  kitchen  and  extensive  dining-halls. 

CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  complain 
of  the  great  inconveuier.ee  to  which 
persons  seeking  for  houses  in  London  arc 
i put  by  the  unbusiness-like  ways  of  house- 
agents.  One  complaint  is  that  a would-be 
tenant  is  constantly  supplied  witli  orders 
to  view  houses  which  are  already  let, 
by  which  time  and  money  are  wasted. 
This  muddle  arises,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  customary  in  London  to  place 
houses  in  the  hands  of  several  agents,  and 
the  house-owner  frequently  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  communicate  with  the  unsuccess- 
ful agents  when  a house  is  let  or  sold.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  house-agents 
should  be  more  careful  in  the  supervision  of 
their  lists.  Another  grievance  is  that  tlie 
size  of  houses  and  the  conditions  of  a tenancy 
are  not  accurately  stated  by  the  agent.  Thus 
a tenant  asks  for  a list  of  houses  containing, 
say,  eight  bedrooms  ; perhaps  the  very  first 
house  he  visits  is  found  to  contain  only  six 
of  the  required  rooms.  The  fact  that  houses 
are,  in  London,  placed  in  the  hands  of  too 
many  agents  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
If  one  agent  only  has  a house  to  dispose  of 
he  will  attend  carefully  to  the  business  ; if  he 
knows  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  half-a-dozcn 
other  firms  he  becomes  little  more  than  an 
advertising  medium.  If  the  leading  firms 
would  make  it  a condition  of  their  business 
that  when  a house  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  of  them  it  is  not  to  be  put  on  the 
books  of  another  firm,  it  would,  in  the  long 
run,  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

HAVTNG  widened  their  Cannon-street 
bridge  in  1892,  and  that  at  Charing 
Cross  four  years  previously,  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  Company  have  nearly 
completed  a corresponding  enlargement — 
rendered  necessary  by  increasing  traffic — of 
their  station  at  London  Bridge.  The  new 
works  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Company  s Engineer, 
Mr.  Brady.  They  comprise  the  addition  of 
two  lilies  (making  seven  in  all),  widening 
and  lengthening  of  the  platforms,  building  of 
new  waiting-rooms,  roots  and  sheds,  and 
rebuilding  of  the  front  booking-offices. 
Space  for  the  extension  was  taken  along 
Tooley-street,  southwards  of  which  tJie 
station  had  been  built  to  serve  'their  traffic 
when  extended  to  cross  the  Thames.  Tlie 
inconvenient  inclines  for  passengers  and 
luggage  to  and  irom  the  platlorms  are 
replaced  by  an  iron  bridge  and  a passage 
below.  For  some  time  the  original  ter- 
minus, since  converted  for  purposes  of  the 
goods  traffic,  was  used  in  common  by 
the  South-Eastern  and  London,  Brighton  and 


South  Coast  Conijianics.  The  line  to  Rljd 
Hill  and  Tunbridge  was  opened  in  May, 
and  carried  on  to  Dover  two  years  later  ; i^e 
Greenwich  line,  tlie  first  that  was  made  to 
run  out  of  London,  liad  already  been  con- 
structed by  Colonel  Landmann,  enginc-aK 
In  his  lecture  upon  ".Some  Celebrated  Timbor 
Roofs,''  delivered  at  Carpenters’  Hall  (5n 
April  I,  1885,*  Professor  Roger  Smith 
pointed  out  laults  in  the  design  of  the  queen- 
post  roof,  92-rt.  span,  of  that  terminus;; 
indicating  the  defects,  he  says  ; — 

"There  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  ih'e 
failure  of  this  roof ; and  yet  its  appear.-mec  f 
striking,  and  gives  the  idea  of  its  being  liolh 
ganlly,  skilfully,  and  boldly  designed.  Boldin'^ 
has,  however,  been  pushed  too  hir." 

The  Greenwich  railway  is  remarkable  for  its 
viaduct  ol  nearly  900  brick  arches ; at  the 
outset  they  laid  the  rails  upon  spaced  lilocks 
of  stone,  but  soon  replaced  these  with  timber 
sleepers.  The  alterations  effected  by  the 
Great  Eastern  Company  in  Bisliopsgate- 
VVitliout  during  two  years  past  are  upon  a 
much  larger  scale,  and  in  the  end  will  give 
them  a terminus  at  Liverpool-strcet  covcraig 
iifteen  acres.  Here  for  the  new  site  lliey 
have  excavated  130,000  cubic  yards  ; they 
have  built  three  iron  bridges,  laid  eight  ac-v 
lines  with  platforms,  and  erected  a new 
parcels'  office,  four  stories  high.  A leading 
feature  will  be  the  "circulating  area,” at  end 
of  the  platforms,  measuring  90  ft.  by  210  It., 

; and  roofed  in  one  span.  The  number  ol 
lines  is  raised  to  twenty : the  combined 
I'ronls  of  tlic  old  and  new  stations  extend 
over  500  ft.  'VVe  understand  that  the  works 
are  planned  and  designed  by  Jlr.  j.  'Wilson, 
the  Company's  Enginecr-iii-Chief.  By  a co- 
incidence, each  of  tlto  two  stations  covers 
the  first  site  of  an  ancient  hospital,  this  being 
on  the  site  of  Bethlehem,  founded  in 
1246  by  Simon  Fitz-Mary  for  a priory,  and 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  City  of  London, 
the  other  supplants  the  gardens  and  nearly 
all  the  buildings  of  St.  Thomas’s,  origin. illy 
an  hospitium  (1209),  dedicated  to  a Becket, 
belonging  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  St. 
Mary  Overye.  In  the  Ashburnham  MSS., 
British  Museum,  is  a charter  of  1214,  whereby 
John  and  Grace  Chaloner  quit-claim  a 
messuage  in  Southwark  to  Amicius  [warden 
of  an  adjacent  hospital  lounded  by  the 
Bermondsey  monks]  for  the  new  [united] 
hospital  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  for  ever.t 


The  unusual  space  occupied  by  special 
siibjrcts  this  week  in  our  columns  has 
left  us  no  opportunity  for  any  det.ailcd 
article  on  the  two  interesting  loan  exhibitions 
at  Burlington  House  and  the  New  Gallery, 
and  we  must  defer  special  notice  of  them 
till  next  week.  Wc  may  say  for  the  present 
that  the  Burlington  House  "Old  Masters” 
exhibition  continues  to  keep  up  its  interest 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  though  we 
observe  that,  as  was  to  be  expected,  some  of 
the  works  which  were  exhibited  nearly  a" 
quarter  of  a century  ago  to  a younger 
generation  are  beginning  to  re-appear,  We 
hope  this  resurrection  of  the  treasures  of- 
past  exhibitions  will  be  carried  much 
further  ; there  were  many  splendid  works  in 
the  earlier  loan  exhibitions  which  have 
never  been  seen  b\’  a large  portion  ot  the 
public  who  now  visit  the  galleries,  and 
which  have  very  likely  clianged  owners  iu 
the  meantime.  Ihe  special  leatures  ot  the 
exhibition  are  the  interesting  collection  of 
the  paintings  and  designs  ot  Sto'.hard,  in  tite 
Water-Colour  Room,  and  a selection  of  the 
works  of  the  late  Mr.  Pettie  in  another 
room  ; also  a series  of  drawings  by  Blake 
for  his  finest  work,  the  illustrations  to  tIte 
Book  of  Job.  At  the  New  Gallery  the 
majority  of  the  paintings  are  of  more  interest 
historically  than  artistically,  but,  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a remarkable  collection 


’or  report  see  tlie  i’KiWrr  of  April  4, 1885. 

'he  late  Dr.  Rendle  mentions  many  inhabjtaiils  of 
lose  such  as  the  Hoones,  Williamsons,  and  Nicolsons. 
es  of  Holland,  and  glass  painters.  Calyon  Hoone 

antes  Nicolson,  with  Richard  Bownde  .and  Ihoiiias 

cixitracted  to  make  eighteen  windows  for  Kings 
ge  Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  to  supply  deigns  for 
.0  Francis  Williamson  and  Symon  Syinondes  (1520). 
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1.  I’jiiuipal  Entrance. 

2.  Interior  Court. 

3.  G.illeries  siirroui.ding  Court. 


Plan  of  the  Mide  CaUiJra,  Paris. 

4.  VeMibuleuf  Mu-ieiim.  [Industrial  .^rt.  I 7.  l.ilirarj-. 

5.  for  Paintings,  Tapcatnc",  and  Objects  of  8.  Small  Side  Galiene-.  for  the  e.viliihition  of  Oliject' of  Art. 

6.  Principal  Sculpture  Oaller^-.  | g.  E.vterior  Porticoes  intended  to  receive  Sculpture. 


of  Italian  decorative  work  in  the  shape  of 
bronzes,  ivories,  gold-work,  6:c.,  which  is 
well  worth  attention. 


The  "furniture  middleman  " appears  to 
be  preparing  a grand  display  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  for  April,  of  "Art  Furni- 
ture and  Decoration, " concerning  which  we 
are  told  in  the  circular  tliat  "it  will  be  a 
bond  -jidc  trade  show,’’  and  " tlie  general 
public  will  not  be  admitted;  ’ admission  is 
to  be  onl3'  by  tickets,  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  right  people.  The  reason  of 
this  last  restriction  we  do  not  understand. 
Is  it  to  avoid  disagreeable  criticism,  or  to 
guard  against  the  purloining  of  trade  secrets? 
Another  thing  that  we  do  not  see  is  where 
the  ‘‘art  " comes  in.  In  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibitions  we  have  seen  collections  of 
articles  exhibited  (for  the  most  part)  in  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  designed  and 
made  them,  The  "Arts  and  Crafts”  is 
somewhat  circumscribed  in  its  sympathies; 
it  is  possible  tliat  there  may  be  some  work 
in  other  styles,  and  which  merits  the  name 
of  art,  found  in  the  promised  exhibition  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall.  But  nothing  is  said 
about  the  designers— the  real  craftsmen.  It 
is.  apparently,  to  be  an  exhibition  for  the 
honmir,  not  of  those  who  design  and  make 
furniture  but  only  of  those  who  sell  it. 


r.^RTSKK.SlIll-  AND  CHANGE  OF  AdORKSS.— 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Head,  consulting  engineer  in  civil, 
mechanical,  and  metallurgical  engineering,  has 
removed  his  headquarters  from  Middlesbrough  to 
47,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  and  has  taken  into 
partnership  his  son,  Mr.  Arnold  Potter  flead  the 

firm  being  now  Jeremiah  Head  & .<^00. 

Sii.iCATici)  Granite  Concrete  Fi.ags,— 
Messrs,.  J,  \'an  Praagh  &•  Co.,  of  London,  have 
bwn  appointed  sole  agents  for  London  and  adjoining 
district  for  the  above-named  and  other  materials 
manufactured  by  the  Glass.  Granite,  and  Patent 
Concrete  Company.  These  consist,  we  believe,  ofa 
-mixture  of  cement  with  a crush  granite,  or  rather 
.syenitic  hornblende,  for  it  is  not  a true  granite, 
though  a very  good  material  for  the  purpose. 

Patents. —The  applications  for  the  grant  of 
British  patents  for  inventions  have  been  more 
numerous  in  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year 
the  number  being  25  102.  ' 


3llustratlons. 

THE  MUSEE  GALLIERA,  PARIS. 
|[Sr^|HIS  new  museum,  of  which  some  account ; 

^ has  been  already  given  in  our  report  of 
liMiPJI  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  French 
Architects  of  1S92,  is  now  nearly  completed.  The 
interior  fittings  will  shortly  be  finished,  and  the 
Municipality  of  Paris  will  then  be  able  to  instal 
in  the  Museum  the  purchases  of  works  of  art 
which  it  makes  year  by  year. 

The  monument  has  been  built  at  the  expense 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Galliera,  on  a site 
which  she  has  presented  to  the  Municipality, 
and  is  from  the  plans  and  designs  of  M. 
Leon  Ginain,  architect  and  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France.  The  interior  decoration  has 
been  executed  by  M.  Compan,  after  the  sketches 
of  the  architect,  and  the  sculptural  portion  of  the 
work  has  been  entrusted  to  MM.  Chapu, 
Cavelier,  and  Jules  Thomas,  who  have  executed 
the  three  statues  in  the  bays  of  the  principal 
facade,  representing  Painting,  Architecture,  and 
Sculpture.*  The  bust  of  the  generous  donor  is 
to  be  placed  in  a space  provided  for  it  in  the 
entrance  vestibule. 

The  museum  will  not  offer  very  large  wall-space 
for  paintings,  which  may  be  considered  from  one 
point  of  view  a wholesome  circumstance,  as  it  will 
necessitate  a cautious  and  severe  judgment  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures.  There  is,  however,  room 
for  a great  deal  of  sculpture  in  the  large  gallery 
looking  on  the  square,  and  in  the  two  porticoes. 
The  two  exedrre  in  the  gardens  on  each  site  will 
also  be  available  as  portions  for  sculpture. 

The  plan  has  unfortunately  been  sent  to  us 
from  Paris  without  a scale,  but  the  reader  may 
estimate  the  scale  approximately  from  the  fact 
that  the  gallery  Is’o.  5 is  just  20  metres,  or  65 ‘6  ft. 
in  length. 

Both  in  plan  and  design  this  building  seems  a 
model  of  what  a museum  of  art  should  be — an 
artistic  shrine  for  works  of  art,  not  a mere  roof  to 
cover  them,  and  it  affords  a peculiarly  happy 
example  of  the  application  of  classical  forms  to 
modern  architecture. 


* We  had  hoped  to  have  given  large  scale  il!ustration< 
of  these  figures,  as  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the 
view  of  the  building,  and  they  were  actually  photographed 
with  that  object : hut  unfortunately  the  faces  had  already 
become  so  stained  and  streaked  by  the  effect  of  heavy  rain 
laden  with  the  impurities  of  city  air,  that  the  result  was 
too  melancholy  to  contemplate. 


ON  NO  MAN  S LAND. 

Some  of  the  towns  and  villages  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Main  have  their  Rathhauscs  erected  upon 
most  singular  sites.  That  of  Dettelbach,  which 
has  been  previously  illustrated  in  the  Builder, 
stands  upon  an  arch  spanning  a stream,  and  has 
the  principal  street  of  the  town  passing  beneath  it 
at  right-angle.s  to  the  river.  The  Kathhaus  at 
Marktbreit  stands  upon  a bridge  thrown  across 
the  city  moat,  and  has  a street  passing  beneath 
it.  The  Kathhaus  at  Bamberg  has  a still 
more  remarkable  site,  as  it  is  built  upon  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  tradition  asserts  that  this 
singular  site  was  selected  because  the  Town 
Council,  being  on  bad  terms  with  the  Prince 
Bishop,  who  held  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
nobleman  who  possessed  the  other  bank,  could 
obtain  no  land  whereon  to  build  the  Kathhaus, 
so  they  erected  it  upon  the  river’s  bed,  that  being 
regarded  as  “w  man's  land."  Whether  the 
tradition  is  true  or  not  we  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain,  but  the  singularity  of  the  site  selected 
has  not  been  explained  by  any  other  theory. 

Unfortunately  the  Bamberg  Rathhaus  was 
entirely  rebuilt  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  present  building  is  consequently 
in  the  Late  Renaissance  -style,  covered  exter- 
nally with  somewhat  rank  paintings  in  dis- 
temper. The  general  effect  is  not  unpicturesque, 
but  there  is  nothing  about  it  to  account  for  its 
stiange  situation.  In  the  old  view  of  Bamberg, 
given  in  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  a building 
that  seems  intended  for  the  Rathhaus,  has  pro- 
jecting parapets  and  corbelled-out  turrets  at  the 
angles  ; in  other  words,  it  is  a fortified  structure, 
which  is  somewhat  strange,  because  the  town 
itself  was  never  either  fortified  or  walled  round, 
an  omission  which  is  accounted  for,  it  is  said,  by 
: the  fact  that  Bamberg  was  regarded  as  a sacred 
city  from  the  great  relic  of  the  true  cross  deposited 
in  the  Cathedral  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
St.  Henry  and  St.  Cunigunda,  who  are  buried  in 
the  Cathedral ; and  now  comes  a question — Is  it 
not  possible  (supposing  this  fortified  building 
shown  in  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle  to  have  been 
the  Rathhaus)  that  it  may  have  been  erected  on 
the  bed  of  the  river  for  the  sake  of  its  protection  ? 
because,  although  possibly  the  warlike  barons  of 
the  Middle  Ages  may  have  scrupled  at  robbing  a 
church  protected  by  so  sacred  a Palladium,  yet 
they  may  not  have  considered  that  this  protection 
extended  to  the  treasure-chest  of  the  town  council. 
However,  although  we  venture  to  suggest  this 
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A.  Central  Hall. 

B.  Main  Lobbies. 

C.  Council  Chamber  (Reichstag). 

D.  Writing  and  Reading  Rooms. 
L.  Refreshment  Rooms. 


F.  Speaker’s  Lobby. 

O.  Speakers  Study. 

H.  Secretarj-’.s  Office. 

L Speaker's  Libra^'. 

J.  Administrative  (Jffici 


K.  Ministerial  Lobby. 

L.  Ante-room. 

M.  Chancellor's  Rooms. 

N.  Offices. 

O.  Council  Cbamber(Bundesrath). 


P.  CommitteeRoom(Bundesrath). 


• Pa.s5ages  and  Lobbies. 


The  Imperial  Parliavunl  House,  Berlin. — Plan  of  Ground  Floor. 


explanation,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  does ' 
not  meet  one  objection,  and  that  is,  it  completely  ! 
fails  to  account  for  the  almost  equally  singular  site  \ 
in  such  towns  as  Dettelbach  and  Marktbreit,  ] 
which  were  fortified,  and  could  not  claim  immunity  ; 
from  siege  and  sacking  on  account  of  any  unusual ' 
sacredness. 

Our  illustration  represents  a town-hall  erected  ! 
on  a similar  site  to  that  at  Bamberg.  It  is,  how- ' 
ever,  purely  an  imaginary  design,  and  is  not  1 
founded  upon  any  existing  building,  or  any  struc- ' 
ture  of  former  times.  The  site  being  the  centre  ' 
of  the  river,  the  general  outline  has  been  treated  ' 
in  such  a way  as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  a i 
ship  with  its  lofty  poop  rearing  itself  out  of  the  1 
water.  As  at  Bamberg,  the  approach  is  from  the  ' 
centre  of  the  bridge,  and  the  building  has  an  open  j 
loggia  round  the  upper  story,  a feature  very  com- ' 
mon  in  the  Medimval  Kathhauses  of  Germany,  ' 
g(»d  examples  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Bruns- ' 
wick  and  Hildesheim.  II.  \v.  B. 


VTEW  AND  BLAN  OF  WESTMINSTER! 

ABBEY.  ; 

The  view  of  Westminster  Abbey,  specially,’ 
drawn  for  this  issue  of  the  Builder  by  Mr.  John  | 
Begg,  is  taken  from  tlie  north-east,  so  as  to  get 


the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  portion  of  the 
exterior  architecture  into  the  foreground.  To 
get  this  view  a little  liberty  has  been  taken  with 
the  position  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  which,  in 
its  actual  position  closer  up  to  the  Abbey,  would 
have  shut  out  the  north  transept  from  this  point 
of  view,  and  its  angle  is  therefore  shown  as  a : 
little  further  from  the  great  church  than  is  actually  ; 
the  case.  As  the  object  is  to  show  the  Abbey 
rather  than  its  surroundings,  this  was  the  only ' 
way  to  meet  the  case. 

'The  plan  is  drawn  by  Mr.  K.  W.  Paul  on  the 
basis  of  a plan  made  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers, 
which  he  has  kindly  lent  us  for  the  pur- ' 
pose,  and  from  which  this  one  has  been ' 
prepared,  with  reference  at  the  same  time 
to  the  actual  building.  In  the  shadings 
showing  the  dift'erent  dates  we  have  followed  < 
a coloured  plan  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  T.  j 
Micklethv’aite,  who  has  made  the  history  of  the 
Abbey  buildings  a special  study.  j 

For  further  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this ! 
great  building  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first 
article  in  this  issue.* 


* The  view  and  plan  of  Westminster  Abbey  forms  No.  i 1 
in  a series  of  illustration.s  of  The  Ancient  Abbeys  of  Great  ' 
Britain,  which  will  be  resumed  .and  continued  month  by- 
month  as  soon  as  the  publication  of  the  illustrations  of  the  I 
“ Ancient  Cathedrals  of  Ireland  " is  completed. 


IMPERIAL  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
BERLIN. 

The  new  building  for  the  Imperial  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Berlin  is  the  outcome  of  two  com- 
. petitions,  of  which  the  first  in  1872  (won  by  Herr 
Bohnstedt)  numbered  one  hundred  and  two 
; designs  ; and  the  second,  of  1882,  no  less  than 
' one  hundred  and  ninety-four.  The  latter  com- 
, petition  was  remarkable  for  its  excellent  manage- 
ment and  the  amount  of  the  premiums,  including 
two  of  750/.  each,  three  of  500/.,  five;of  150/., 
and  ten  minor  ones.  The  two  first  premiums 
were  given  to  Herr  Paul  Wallot,  of  Frankfort, 
and  Professor  Thiersch,  of  Munich,  respectively, 
and  the  former  architect  (who  has  since  been  made 
an  “Imperial  Crown  Surveyor”)  eventually  re- 
ceived instructions  to  revise  his  plans  and  carry 
out  the  building. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  in  June,  1884, 
was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  imposing 
spectacles  the  German  capital  has  seen.  Since 
then  the  works  have  been  progressing  at  various 
degrees  of  speed,  greatly  hampered  at  times  by 
the  frequent  alterations  proposed  by  the  Special 
Committee  appointed  to  watch  over  the  building, 
and  also  sometimes  by  the  impossibility  of  rapidly 
obtaining  the  large  quantities  of  materials 
required. 
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Twenty-one  million  marks,  or  about  1,050,000/., 
will  have  been  spent  on  the  building  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use,  though 
by  no  means  complete.  .Several  million  marks 
and  quite  five  years  will  still  be  required  to  finish 
the  sculptural  and  fresco  decoration  intended  for 
the  interior  of  the  building,  so  that  all-in-all  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament  will  probably  not  be 
quite  completed  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century,  after  costing  Germany  about  1,250,000/. 
and  taking  about  fifteen  years  to  erect. 

The  site  of  the  new  “ Reichstaghaus,”  as  it. 
is  called,  is  on  the  Kdnigsplatz,  a fine  square, 
flanked  by  the  Thiergarten  on  the  one  side  and  , 
the  river  Spree  on  the  other.  The  building  is 
open  on  all  sides.  Its  main  front  to  the  Kdnigs- 
platz, looking  due  east,  faces  the  Column  of 
Victory,  so  that  what  with  the  Headquarters  of 
the  General  Staff,  and  the  historical  Brandenburg  ' 
Gate,  close  by,  the  associations  of  the  site,  and  its  | 
own  essentially  military’  and  heraldic  decoration,  , 
the  ensemhle  strikes  the  ^visitor  as  being  rather 
decisively  warlike. 

The  photographs  we  reproduce  are  taken  from 
the  model  of  the  building  which  was  sent  to  the 
Chicago  Exhibition,  h'rom  this  reprorluction,  as 
well  as  from  the  detail  elevation  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  east  front,  which  is  also  given, 
some  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Reichstag’s  new  home,  and  it  would  here  be 
well  to  point  out  that  throughout  the  course  of 
erection  the  architect  has  been  able  to  decide  on 
his  detail  with  the  aid  of  plaster  models  to  an 
extent  quite  unknown  in  this  country.  Besides 
the  models  of  the  complete  building  in  scales 
varying  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  a foot,  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  and  half  an  inch,  scale,  practi- 
cally every  part  of  the  building  has  been  modelled 
in  one-tenth  and  one-fifth  full  size,  and  nearly  every 
individual  detail  in  full  size.  These  models  were 
made  by  expert  architectural  sculptors  of  the  first 
order,  who  were  aided  in  the  more  artistic  work 
by  such  artists  of  standing  as  Professor  Lessing 
and  a number  of  junior  sculptors  of  repute.  The 
facades  are  essentially  typical  as  examples  of  the 
feeling  ofthe  modern  German  school  and,  as  such, 
though  not  as  successful  as  the  courtyard  fa9ades 
and  the  Interior,  certainly  please  the  German 


general  public.  German  experts,  it  is  true,  find 
fault  with  the  principle  of  having  a stately 
columnier  treatment  where  there  are  several 
stories,  and  also  with  the  fact  of  the  cupola  being 
entirely  of  iron  and  glass.  If,  however,  they 
were  to  look  into  the  history  of  the  design,  which 
had  to  be  kept  as  a whole  like  the  one  premiated 
at  the  competition  (though,  for  instance,  two 
stories  were  turned  into  three  and  other  impor- 
tant changes  made),  they  will  give  the  architect 
his  due  for  having  surmounted  his  many  difficulties 
with  unusual  skill.  The  older  German  architects 
consider  the  sculptural  decoration  on  the  fafades 
essentially  coarse  and  too  redundant,  but  both 
these  defects  are  again  typical  ones  of  the  school 
to  which  Herr  Wallot  belongs,  or  may  even  be 
said  to  have  created,  and  are  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  city  in  which  the 
building  stands  and  the  people  that  will  use  it. 

Referring  to  the  plan,  it  is  only  fair  to  at  once 
explain  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  have  the 
most  important  rooms  on  a much  higher  level 
than  has  actually  been  taken ; that  the  position 
of  the  large  Council  Chamber  had  to  be  several 
times  changed,  and  with  it  the  position  of  the 
long  salles  ties  pas  peniues,  or  lobbies.  Further, 
among  the  many  difficulties  which  beset  Herr  i 
Wallot  we  may  mention  that  the  committee ! 
actually  made  the  position  of  the  cupola  a point ' 
for  discussion  when  the  building  was  in  an 
advanced  stage,  and  that  their  decision  not  to  let 
it  cover  the  centra!  hall,  as  at  the  time  intended, 
but  the  Council  Chamber,  as  first  suggested  by  the 
architect  in  his  competition  drawings,  eventually 
led  to  some  of  the  irrationalities  we  see  when 
comparing  the  plans  and  elevations. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  building  from  the 
Kdnigsplatz  is  approached  by  an  incline  and  a 
flight  of  steps  which  lead  directly  on  to  the  main 
floor.  The  entrances  from  the  back  and  sides  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  on  the  level  ofthe  street,  and 
the  main  floor  is -here  reached  by  flights  of  stairs 
oft'  the  respective  vestibules.  The  entrance  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  will  probably  play  the 
rdleofourSt.  Stephen’s  entrance  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  whilst  the  entrance  from  the  rear  is 
reserved  for  ths'  Emperor,  the  Upper  House 
I (Bimdesrath),  the  Ministers,  and  the  Speaker. 


Only  the  north  and  south  entrances  are  properly 
provided  with  cloak-room  accommodation  ; the 
main  entrance  has  no  accommodation  of  this 
kind  whatever. 

The  plan  of  the  main  floor  practically  explains 
itself,  and  we  only  note  that  the  amount  of  space 
devoted  to  lobbies  and  passages  seems  remarkably 
large.  The  main  lobbies,  with  the  central  hall, 
have  a length  of  nearly  100  metres  (32S  ft.),  the 
span  of  the  hall  being  24  metres,  or  78  ft.  The 
Speaker’s  and  the  Ministers’  lobby  measure 
95  ft.  by  29  ft.  6 in.  respectively,  and  the  vestibule 
at  the  rear  78  ft.  by  52  ft. 

The  great  Council  Chamber,  which  is  lighted 
from  above,  measures  95  ft.  by  69  ft.  ; the  small 
I Council  Chamber,  for  the  “ Bundesrath,’' 
42  ft.  7 in.  by  42  ft.  7 in.  The  reading-rooms 
and  refreshment-rooms,  off  the  main  lobbies,  are 
exceedingly  roomy,  whilst  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion is  somewhat  limited.  The  plan  of  this 
floor  will,  it  is  thought  at  Berlin,  answer  its 
purpose  well,  though  we  can  scarcely  understand 
the  absence  of  comfort  for  the  individual  Member 
of  Parliament,  and  doubt  if  many  parts  of  it 
would  be  sufficiently  lighted. 

Passing  an  entresol  which  faces  part  of  the  rear 
and  sides  only,  and  contains  the  galleries  to  the 
large  Council  Chamber  and  a great  deal  of  press, 
office,  and  storage  accommodation,  the  second 
main  floor  is  reached.  This  floor  is  practically 
entirely  devoted  to  committee-rooms,  of  which 
there  are  twelve,  with  dimensions  ranging  fron> 
82  ft.  by  55  ft.  9 in.  and  15  ft.  6 in.  by  32  ft.  9 in. 
for  the  largest,  to  39  ft.  4 in.  by  23  It.  for  the 
smallest.  The  north  side,  however,  contains  a 
spacious  library,  measuring  about  164  ft.  by  78  ft., 
which  is  to  be  used  for  reference  purposes,  and  in 
conne.xion  with  it  there  is  a librarian’s  office,  work- 
, room,  etc. 

The  ground-floor,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is 
essentially  for  the  administrative  part  of  the 
building,  though  there  are  also  two  committee- 
rooms  on  this  level.  The  official  shorthand 
! writers,  the  usher’s  offices,  the  printing-press,  the 
' kitchens,  the  police,  fire-brigade,  and  post-offices 
have  been  found  room  fur,  and  there  is  also  a 
spacious  strong-room.  The  entrance  to  the  public 
galleries  also  has  its  own  lobby,  measuring  92  ft. 


by  42  ft.  8 in.,  off  the  north  entrance  on  this 
floor,  and  there  is  likewise  a small  press  lobby  on 
this  level. 

All  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  Reichstag- 
haus  has  fortunately  been  given  a building  of  its 
own  on  a site  a couple  of  hundred  yards  away. 

Returning  to  the  elevations  of  the  building,  we 
would  only  add  that  a Silesian  sandstone  has  been 
used  for  the  most  part,  the  plinth  alone  being  of 
granite,  whilst  the  sculpture  is  of  a finer  freestone. 
The  cupola,  with  its  copper  and  glass  surfaces, 
has  been  highly  gilded  ; the  windows  towards  the 
front  are  of  plate-glass.  It  would  lead  too  far  to 
describe  the  many  statues  and  groups  on  the 
fronts,  which  are  for  the  most  part  symbolical  or 
historical,  but  wc  may  mention  that  among  the 
sculptors  of  repute  engaged  on  the  building  were 
Reinhold  Begas,  Professor  Schaper,  Lessing,  and 
Wiedemann. 

In  accordance  with  the  German  custom  we  may 
mention  also  that  Ilerr  Wallot’s  chief  archi- 
tectural assistants  were  Messrs.  Fischer,  Ilalm- 
huder,  Pfann,  Rieth,  and  Schmalz,  whose  names 
have  constantly  recurred  in  our  columns  as  the 
winners  of  some  of  the  most  important  German 
competitions  of  the  last  decade. 

The  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  employed 
was  described  at  considerable  length,  and  illus- 
trated by  plans,  in  the  Builder  for  January  17, 
1885. 

DESIGN  FOR  A PROVINCIAL  TOWN 
HALL. 

This  is  the  design  which  gained  for  its  author, 
Mr.  James  S.  Stewart,  the  Royal  Academy  Gold 
IMedal  for  architecture  for  1S93,  and  the  Travelling 
Studentship.  We  give  the  principal  elevation  and 
two  plans. 

The  conditions  issued  by  the  Academy  for  this 
competition  gave  no  information  beyond  the  size 
of  the  site  and  the  drawings  required  ; the  amount 
of  accommodation,  &c.,  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  competitors. 

The  author  of  this  design  has  endeavoured  to 
arrange  the  various  departments  as  distinctly  as 
possible,  so  that  any  one  of  them  could  be  shut  off 
when  not  in  use. 

The  treatment  of  the  elevations  is  based  on  late 
seventeenth-century  English  Renaissance. 


DUNKELD  CATHEDRAL. 


On  the  site  of  the  present  Cathedral  stood 
formerly  a Culdee  Abbey,  but  not  even 
the  record  of  its  dimensions  is  preserved ; a 
portion  indeed  of  its  wall  is  said  to  be  incor- 
porated with  the  east  gable,  but  the  mere 
presence  there  of  some  differently  coloured  stones 
is  not  very  convincing  evidence.  The  settlement 
dated  back  to  the  ninth  century,  possibly  earlier. 
In  844  the  remains  of  St.  Columba  were  removed 
from  Iona  and  here  reinterred — though  carried 
finally  to  Ireland — hence  the  dedication  of  the 
church  to  that  saint.  Dunkeld  then  became  the 
seat  of  the  Scottish  Church  primacy,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  till  the  transference  of  the  dignity 
to  St.  Andrews.  In  1127  the  rule  of  the  Keledei 
was  superseded  by  the  territorial  episcopacy 
inaugurated  by  David  I.  Many  bishops  there  had 
been  before  that  time,  but  no  special  district  was 
assigned  to  each  ; now  the  country  was  divided  into 
dioceses,  and  to  Dunkeld,  Gregory,  the  last  abbot 
of  the  old  order,  was  installed  as  Bishop,  retaining 
at  the  same  time  his  original  dignity.  Some  of  hts 
predecessors  had  held  a like  plurality  of  offices; 
the  very  first  Abbot  of  Dun-caillen  was  also 
Bishop  of  Pictland  and  had  precedence  of  all 
others  in  that  district,  while  another  instance  of 
the  occasional  combination  of  oftices  occurred 
in  the  person  of  Ethelred,  younger  son  of 
Malcolm  III.,  at  once  Abbot  of  Dunkeld  and 
Earl  of  Fife.  That  occured  towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Abbey  became  an 
appanage  of  the  Crown,  illustrating  the 
;ecularising  process  then  general  so  far  as 
iffected  the  heads  of  the  great  religious  houses 
hroughout  the  land,  a tendency  succes-sfully 
eformed  by  David.  There  was  also  Irish 
irecedent  for  such  combination  of  office  as  a king 
>eing  at  the  same  time  bishop,  and  king  and 
:bbot. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Columba  now 
;OTsists  of  a long  choir  in  four  bays,  without 


The  senes  of  illustrations  of  the  “Ancient  Cathedrals 
f Scotland,  ' which  was  begun  in  our  issue  of  July  r last, 
ill  be  continued  in  the  first  number  of  each  month,  until 
Iwch.  1894.  Particulars  of  this,  and  of  the  series  of 
Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,”  which  ended  in 
Jpe  last,  will  be  found  on  page  xxxiii.  ; also  of  the  .short 
■tnes  of  the  “Ancient  Cathedrals  of  Ireland  ” which  will 
Ilow  the  Scottish  series. 


aisles,  and  never  vaulted  : on  its  north  side  is  a 
lofty,  stjuare  Chapter  House,  vaulted,  above  which 
is  a charter-room.  The  nave  is  on  the  same  level  as 
the  choir  and  is  of  seven  bays  with  side  aisles — 
the  south  one  alone  vaulted — and  having  a north 
and  a south  door,  the  latter  opening  into  a porch. 
North-west  of  the  nave  is  a bell  tower,  its  ground 
floor  having  a vaulted  roof,  and  connected  with 
the  north  aisle  by  an  open  archway ; there  is  also 
a small  postern. 

The  choir  w’as  first  built ; a portion  is  of 
middle  thirteenth-century  date  ; the  great  east 
window  and  the  eastmost  one  in  the  south  wall 
would  seem  to  be  of  this  earliest  period,  but  the 
walls  in  which  they  occur  must  be  later.  The 
reduced  buttresses  of  the  south-east  angle  are 
noticeable;  131S-37  is  the  date  of  this  later 
portion  of  the  choir,  begun  and  completed  in  the 
episcopacy  of  Bishop  Sinclair.  What  the  cause 
of  the  reconstruction  was  is  not  known,  and 
whether  at  the  same  time  a nave  was  built,  or  the 
new  choir  was  just  attached  to  an  earlier  church, 
is  also  uncertain.  In  1380  the  English  burnt  the 
Cathedral ; it  seems  probable  that  the  part  most 
affected  was  the  nave,  whatever  its  date  may  have 
been,  so  a rebuilding  was  necessary.  This  was 
the  work  of  Bishep  de  Cairney,  1406-36,  whose 
tomb  stands  in  the  south  aisle,  which  vaulted  aisle 
was,  however,  only  completed  by  a successor, 
Bishop  Raulston,  in  1447.  The  south  wall  of  the 
nave  above  the  piers  shows  in  the  mouldings  a 
marked  difference  from  those  of  the  north  wall. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  the  three  east  clear- 
story windows  are  similar  to  those  opposite  ; why 
and  how  they  were  retained  while  later  work  was 
being  built  under  them,  it  is  hard  to  say ; the 
date  of  this  rebuilding  is  most  likely  that  of  the 
south  aisle.  On  the  outside  of  the  north  aisle 
wall  are  marks  of  walling  now  disappeared. 
These,  from  the  irregularity  of  their  spacing,  can 
hardly  indicate  buttresse.s  ; the  aisle  roof  did  not 
require  them,  so  possibly  they  may  have  connexion 
with  some  former  sacristy  or  cloister. 

In  1457  the  Chapter  House  was  begun,  and  in 
twelve  years  finished.  It  originally  had  no  exit- 
door,  and  the  one  connecting  with  the  choir  is, 
unfortunately,  obscured  with  modern  frames  and 
lintel  ; quite  possibly  something  better  is  con- 
cealed. At  one  time  there  must  have  been  a 
large  side  window  before  the  Chapter  House  was 
built  against  the  choir  ; it,  too,  may  only  be  con- 
cealed, the  tracery  will  probably  be  gone,  but  the 
jambs  may  remain.  Besides  the  Chapter  House  and 


stalls  erected  in  the  choir.  Bishop  Lauder  began 
the  bell  tower ; that  was  not  completed,  however* 
till  thirty  years  later,  1501.  The  tower  is  96  ft. 
high,  and  is  now  covered  with  a flat  roof,  but  that, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  original  intention  4 
both  Slezer’s  view  (1692)  and  Pennant's  (1769). 
show  a saddle-back  roof,  and  a conical  termination 
of  the  turret  stair ; the  other  three  pinnacles  are 
not  original. 

In  the  tower  west  wall  is  a serious  rent  from 
top  to  bottom,  in  some  places  3 in.  wide  ; it  does 
not,  however,  much  affect  the  internal  vaulting.. 
The  turret  stair  only  descends  to  the  level  of  the 
west  window  sill  that  afl'ords  a passage  to  the 
south  stair.  This  window,  in  its  defiance  of  all) 
conventional  rules  of  symmetry,  is  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  whole  Cathedra],  and  but  little  caii 
be  said  in  commendation  of  the  freak 
symmetrically  placed  between  the  two  octagonal 
turrets,  it  is  off  the  centre  of  both  the  door 
beneath  and  the  gable  above,  where  a circular 
window  ineffectually  tries  to  restore  the  balance  j 
internally  the  effect  i.s  even  more  disturbing.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  choir  is  a wall  arcade, 
interrupted  opposite  the  Chapter  House,  where  i6 
is  believed  a wall  tomb  of  Bishop  Sinclair’s  was, 
and  further  east  barbarously  mutilated  by  a stone 
stair  to  the  gallery,  just  where  the  arcade 
works  into  a sedilia.  The  presence  of  this, 
wall  arcade  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at 
the  date  of  its  building  canopies  to  the  stalls, 
had  not  been  anticipated.  There  is  another 
sedilia  in  the  later  south  wall,  its  centre  com- 
partment is  blocked  by  the  partition  wall,  but  not 
apparently  mutilated.  The  height  of  the  side 
window  sills  is  some  10  ft.  from  the  floor,  that 
of  the  great  east  window  15  ft.,  giving  oppor- 
tunity there  for  the  decoration  that  is  known  to. 
have  existed  of  the  miracles  of  St.  Columba. 
Above  the  altar  that  stood  against  the  east  gable 
of  south  aisle  are  markings  as  if  either  a masonry 
or  woodwork  reredos  had  been  affixed  there.  The 
sturdy  piers  of  the  nave,  with  their  arches,  foim 
a fine  arcade  ; the  effect  of  the  semi-circular 
triforium  openings  is. not  so  happy  on  the  north 
side  where  there  is  no  vaulting,  and  so  no  passage- 
way, they  are  really  meaningless.  The  lean-to 
wooden  roofs  of  both  aisles  are  alike.  There  is 
great  variety  in  the  design  of  the  aisle  windows, 
and  some  of  the  tracery  is  very  interesting.  The 
south  porch  is  of  slim  construction,  never  vaulted, 
and  so  failing  to  carry  out  the  original  intention 
of  the  former  builders,  as  is  evidenced  by  a wall- 
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rib  : the  two  low  side  doors  to  this  porch,  with 
square  heads,  are  difficult  to  account  for. 

In  the  choir  is  a fine  recumbent  figure  in 
armour  ; it  is  the  effigy  of  a grandson  of  Robert 
Eruce,  the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  Badenoch — more 
commonly  called  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  the 
destroyer  of  Elgin  Cathedral — and  rests  on  a 
sarcophagus,  on  the  Isides  and  ends  of  which 
are  compartments  occupied  by  knights  under 
delicately  carved  canopies  not  unlike  those  on 
Bishop  de  Cairney’s  tomb.  The  original  position 
of  this  monument  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  but  it  was  shifted  at  the  Reformation ; 
beside  it  is  the  headless  effigy  of  Bishop 
Sinclair,  and  also  a fragment  of  what  has 
been  a large  and  very  rich  richly-carved  Celtic 
Cross.  In  the  Chapter  House  there  is  a seven- 
teenth-century wall-tomb  of  no  great  merit,  and  a 
more  recent  Classic  monument  displaying  the 
heraldic  bearings  of  all  the  families  connected 
with  the  House  of  Atholl  ; there  is  also  a marble 
statue  of  the  fourth  Duke  ; underneath  are  burial 
vaults. 

Among  the  notable  ecclesiastics  of  Dunkeld 
was  Bishop  Scott,  c.  1203,  who,  at  a cost  of  half 
his  revenue,  dissociated  Argyll  from  his  diocese 


because  he  did  not  understand  the  language  of  its 
inhabitants — Irish;  Bishop  Sinclair,  known  as  the 
fighting  or  king’s  bishop,  after  his  successfully 
rallying  a sheriff’s  force  of  500  horsemen,  that  was 
retreating  before  the  English  who  visited  the 
Forth  in  1317.  The  turbulence  of  latter  times 
is  seen  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Lauder,  violently 
interrupted  at  the  Mass  by  a chief  and  his  clan, 
and  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  choir  roof. 
Another  prelate,  Gavin  Douglas,  author  and  trans- 
lator, had  his  entering  into  possession  disputed  by 
a rival,  who  entrenched  himself  in  the  building, 
and  placed  artillery  on  the  tower,  and  so  held 
out  for  some  time.  The  line  of  Romish  bishops 
ended  with  Crichton,  “a  man  well  disposed, 
and  a good  housekeeper,  but  in  matters  of  his 
calling  not  very  skilled.”  “ I thank  God,”  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  “ I never  knew  either  the 
Old  or  the  New  Testament,  and  yet  have  pros- 
pered well  enough.  Dean  Thomas,  if  you  leave 
not  these  fantasies, youwill  repentwhen  you  cannot 
mend  it” — this  to  one  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
afterwards  burnt  at  Edinburgh.  Such  sentiments 
cannot  have  been  confined  to  one  when  Canon 
Myles,  1515,  could  record  approvingly  of  another, 
“this  venerable  prelate  had  such  acquaintance  with 


divinity,  that  he  himself  preached  the  faith  to  his 
people.” 

In  1599  considerable  damage  wms  done;  then, 
perished  the  eleven  altars,  the  rood-screen  that 
stood  under  the  chancel  arch,  the  stalls,  and  many 
monuments.  Thereafter,  as  the  choir  sufficed 
for  the  new  form  of  worship,  the  nave  was  suffered 
to  fall  into  disrepair,  was  soon  unroofed,  and  so 
remains.  Greater  damage,  structurally,  was  done 
to  the  choir  in  169S,  when  the  insurgent  High- 
landers, 4,000  strong,  fresh  from  their  success 
at  Killiecrankie,  attacked  Dunkeld,  then  garri- 
soned by  the  regiment  of  Cameronians  ; the 
Cathedral  became  an  improvised  fort,  and  enabled 
the  besieged  to  hold  out  successfully,  but 
the  edifice  suffered  severely  from  fire.  The- 
choir  roof  appears  then  to  have  been, 
destroyed  ; if  covered  with  lead  that  materiah 
would  go  first,  for  throughout  the  building  where-- 
ever  used  for  the  fixing  of  bolts  the  lead  has  been 
roughly  extracted  for  military  use.  The  later 
roof  erected  for  the  Presbyterian  congregation  is. 
of  lower  pitch  than  the  original  ; within  it  is. 
plaster  vaulted.  Besides  the  wall  blocking  the- 
chancel  arch,  another  is  built  to  form  a vestibule 
to  the  church  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir.  The 
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external  appearance  of  the  choir  is  much  marred 
by  the  parapets  and  pinnacles  built  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  church  are  two  galleries;  the  pulpit 
is  placed  against  the  south  wall,  and  opposite  it 
is  the  ducal  pew  ; this  last  is  connected  witli  the 
Chapter  House,  used  exclusively  as  the  private 
entrance  thereto.  The  Cathedral  stands  in  the 
private  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  and  that 
•access  is  freely  given  to  all,  and  interest  taken  in  the 
building,  money  for  its  repairs  not  being  spared, 
must  be  acknowledged  ; and  yet  criticism  cannot  be 
silent  at  the  appropriation  of  parts  ofahistoricaland 
•sacred  building  to  private  use.  The  ground-floor  of 
the  bell  tower  is  degraded  to  the  sordid  purpose  of 
•a  tool-house,  and  the  archway  to  the  aisle  closely 
boarded  up,  thus  shutting  off  what  would  prove  a 
fine  termination  to  the  aisle  vista.  The  north  and 
■south  doors  are  of  solid  wood,  freshly  painted — 
surely  superfluous  in  a roofless  building  I’assage- 
way  might  be  barred  by  a railing,  and  yet  permit 
■of  pleasant  glimpses  through.  In  some  places 
■quite  distinctly  the  stone-work  is  beingsplit  by  tno- 
vigorous  ivy;  the  beauty  of  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion would  not  at  all  suffer  by  pruning  at  these 
parts.  The  nave  is  really  a cemetery  with  inter- 
ments of  almost  monthly  recurrence,  but  these 
•are  on  the  decrease,  happily.  The  clock  placed 
•on  the  tower  some  thirty  years  ago  is  doubtless  of 
public  service,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  quite 
■unnecessary  solid  dials  (not  shown  in  the  view) 
should  have  their  points  sunk  into  the  stone  joints  ; 
this,  happily,  is  not  an  irremediable  vandalism. 

Information  regarding  this  cathedral  is  not  ver>’ 
copious  ; beyond  the  usual  sources  there  is  only 
Canon  Myln’s  " Vitce  Episcoporum  DunkeUlensis,” 
written  in  1515,  and  printed  by  the  Bannatyr 
Club  in  1S23. 


THE  ANCIENT  CIIAPKL  OF  THE 
EPISCOPAL  PALACE,  CHESTER. 

A SMALL  door  in  the  baptistry  of  Chester 
Cathedral,  opening  upon  a narrow  turret  stair,  is 
now'  the  only  approach  to  this  chapel,  which  was 
formerly  within  the  Palace  built  by  Bishop  Keene, 
who  was  consecrated  1752,  and  resigned  in  1771 
•on  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Ely.  The  chapel 
is  of  much  earlier  date,  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
Abbot’s  Chapel  ; the  architecture  is  Late  Norman, 
the  groining  of  stone  ha.s  moulded  ribs,  now 
covered  with  Jacobean  plaster-work.  At  the  east 
and  west  ends  are  corresponding  elliptical  arches, 
apparently  the  original  windows  ; the  west  arch 
has  been  built  up,  and  the  east  now  forms  the 
arch  to  a small  chancel  more  lately  btiilt  over  the 
■••outh  cloister.  This  chancel  has  a rich  and  very 
beautiful  Jacobean  ceiling  in  plaster,  and  some 
fine  oak  panelling,  with  handsome  folding 
doors.  Tlie  oak  altar  rails  remain  complete. 
It  is  lighted  by  two  mullioned  windows  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  east  window,  seen  in  the 
drawing.  In  a kind  of  alcove  on  the  south  side 
is  a stained  glass  window,  looking  into  the  north 
aisle  of  the  Cathedral.  The  chancel  is  raised  one 
step  of  7 in  above  the  floor  of  the  Norman 
chapel,  and  within  the  altar  rails  the  floor  is 
3 in.  above  the  chancel.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
Norman  chapel  are  openings  on  each  side  of  the 
chancel  arch.  At  the  north-east  corner  is  a 
■door  leading  on  the  lead  roof  of  the 
Norman  crypt,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  west  cloister,  anti  over  which  stood  the  great 
hall  and  the  green  hall  of  the  monastery,  reaching 
to  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel.  On  the  south 
wall,  ne.xt  the  Cathedral,  is  a fine  window,  seen  on 
the  right  of  the  drawing  ; this  lights  the  baptistry. 
The  part  shown  has  been  restored,  but  the  other 
side  has  been  left  in  its  original  .state,  and  is  in 
good  condition.  This  window  has  evidently  been 
a door  communicating  with  the  Abbot's  lodgings, 
which  e.xtended  from  this  point  to  the  Abbey 
gateway,  and  now  converted  into  the  new  King’s 
School.  On  this  site,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
door  referred  to,  stood  the  gallery,  the  great  dining 
room,  the  Darby  Chamber,  and  the  stone  hall  of 
the  monaster}'.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel 
is  a modern  window,  of  large  size,  without 
rnullions  ; this  is  merely  indicated  in  the  drawing 
by  the  light  entering  upon  the  left  side;  thiswindow 
was  necessary tolight  the  baptistryintheCatheclral; 
but  it  has  weakened  the  wall,  and  unfortunately 
the  groining  became  insecure,  and  it  is  now  sup- 
ported on  props.  Immediately  under  the  chapel 
is  a Norman  passage  ; leading  from  the  west  front 
of  the  Cathedral  to  the  cloisters  there  are  a few 
other  vaulted  chambers  under  the  King’s  School 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  drawing  gives  a fair  idea  of  the  details  of 
the  Bishop’.s  Chapel,  and  the  effect  on  entering 
from  the  dark  stair  is  striking  and  very  beautiful. 

The  part  of  a door,  now  built  up,^_seen  on  the 
south  wall^  near  the  window  on  the  right  side  of 


the  drawing,  opened  upon  an  enclosed  stair,  for 
the  private  use  of  the  Bishop,  leading  to  the  north 
aisle  of  the  Cathedral. 

When  officiating,  the  Bishop  was  met  at  the 
bottom  of  this  stair  by  the  clergy  and  choir,  and 
after  service  conducted  back  to  the  same  place. 

Thomas  P.  Ivison. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MONUMENT, 

ST.  J'AUL’S. 

The  removal  of  the  Wellington  Monument 
from  its  old  position  in  a chapel  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  of  St.  Paul  s,  where  it  could  be 
seen  against  the  light,  to  its  present  position  under 
an  arch  of  the  north  aisle,  where  it  is  in  a very 
good  light,  is  an  event  worth  commemorating  by 
a fresh  illustration  of  the  monument.  The  title 
of  the  plate  was  intended  to  have  been  “ The 
Wellington  Monument  ; its  new  position,”  but  as 
it  was  found  necessary  to  obscure  the  aisle  window 
behind  in  order  to  prevent  the  light  interfering 
with  the  pliotograph,  the  latter  cannot  now  be 
taken  as  representing  tire  surroundings,  but  only 
the  monument  itself. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  design  of  Alfred 
Stevens,  then  an  almost  unknown  man,  was  chosen 
on  its  merits  in  a competition,  a choice  which 
resulted  in  the  production,  after  long  delays,  of 
a monument  quite  uneriualled  of  its  kind  in  this 
countr)'.  and  worthy  of  the  great  period  of 
Florentine  art.  Jkit  the  illustration  also  serves  to 
show  how  very  incomplete  the  monument  appears 
without  the  equestrian  figure  originally  intended 
as  the  crowning  feature.  It  is  understood  that 
Stevens’s  model  for  this  figure  exists,  and  that 
it  will  ultimately  be  completed  and  placed  in 
position.  It  is  to  be  hoped  so.  for,  with  so  few 
fine  monuments,  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  our 
finest  unfinished. 


SUGGESTION  I-'OR  THE  REMODELLING 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

This  must  be  regarded  as  what  I have  called 
it,  a sketch  of  a suggestion — an  “essay  in  the 
intervals  of  bu.siness  ’’ — and  not  as  a fully-worked- 
out  scheme. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  National  Gallery 
must  be  extended  sooner  or  later,  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  ground  to  the  west  of  its  present.central 
block,  and  my  object  is  to  suggest  what  might  be 


; done  in  that  case  to  give  greater  architectural 
j dignity  and  importance  to  the  front,  and  to 
, rearrange  the  interior  of  the  front  block  so  as  to 
■ give  it  some  degree  of  internal  architectural  effect 
: and  centralisation,  without  interfering  much  with 
the  greater  portion  of  the  existing  galleries. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  could  look  at  the 
I existing  plan  of  the  front  block,  with  its  curious 
in-and-out  irregularities  of  plan,  and  entire 
absence  of  any  attempt  at  dignity  of  interior 
architectural  effect  or  vista,  and  the  muddle  which 
has  been  made  of  the  two  sets  of  entrance  stair- 
cases, without  feeling  that,  since  all  chanefe  of  a 
completely  new  National  Gallery  worthy  of  the 
nation  seems  to  be  at  an  end,  there  ought  at  least 
to  be  some  effort  made  to  improve  this  portion  of 
the  building.  And  without  wishing  to  say  any- 
thing di.srespectful  of  Wilkins,  it  surely  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  sight  of  his  small  and  rather 
mean-looking  dome,  liaving  no  reference  to  any- 
' thing  on  the  plan,  and  with  the  low  glass  dome 
which  is  the  roof  of  the  new  staircase  immediately 
behind  it,  is  from  an  architectural  point  of  view 
almost  ludicrous. 

As  far  as  the  plan  is  concerned,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  suggestion  is  to  clear  out  the  whole 
of  the  interior  of  the  existing  central  block 
containing  the  present  ill-assorted  staircases, 
and  to  form  a single  staircase  of  monumental 
proportions,  covered  by  a lofty  dome,  and 
decorated  with  a fountain  in  the  centre  of  its 
middle  platform.  The  gallery  round  three  sides 
of  the  staircase  hall  forms  a connexion  on  the 
same  level  uith  llie  three  principal  avenues  of 
gallery,  in  place  of  the  ingenious  arrangement 
carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Works,  whereby,  in 
order  to  get  from  one  portion  of  the  galleries  to 
another,  you  have  to  go  down  one  set  of  steps  and 
ascend  another.  The  cross  walls  in  the  rear  of 
Wilkins’s  tetraslyle  porticoes  are  retained,  imt  with 
wide  central  doors  for  a vista  : and  a double 
colonnade  forms  a wiile  central  avenue,  with  a 
vista  from  end  to  end  of  the  front  block  of  the 
building,  across  the  staircase  and  its  fountain  in 
the  centre,  and  closed  bya  small  domed  sculpture 
hall  at  each  end. 

The  treatment  of  these  ends  is  the  most  trouble- 
, some  part  of  the  matter,  as  everything  is  out  ot 
' centre  in  this  portion  of  the  existing  building. 
The  irregularly-placed  walls  of  this  portion  are 
taken  away  and  the  lines  of  the  main  walls  of  the 
long  gallery  behind  brought  through  to  the  front, 
and  contrived  with  two  domed  recesses,  each  of 
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which  is  on  the  centre  axis  of  the  suite  of  galleries 
facing  it.  Unfortunately  (as  noted  on  the  plan) 
the  outer  wall  of  the  wing  facing  St.  Martin’s 
Church  is  now  a fixed  quantity,  as  it  forms  a 
symmetrical  incident  in  connexion  with  tlie  east 
flank  of  the  new  Portrait  Gallery  (not  shown  on 
plan),  and  therefore  part  of  the  si>acc  in  the  rear 
of  this  wall  is  turned  into  one  of  the  domed 
niches  aforesaid,  and  the  rest  I have  shown 
utilised  as  a service  stair  ; but  it  might  be  made 
a small  cabinet  gallery  for  gem.s-or  miniatures. 

The  new  portion  of  the  jflan  in  the  rear  is 
shown  as  carried  out  symmetrically  with  the 
existing  portion,  with  the  addition  of  an  apsidal 
recess  for  sculpture  on  the  west  side,  corre- 
sponding with  the  position  of  the  semi-circular 
portico  or  vestibule  of  the  Portrait  Gallery  at  the 
other  end,  which  however  is  entirely  disconnected 
from  the  National  Gallery. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  now  a plan  in 
which  all  the  various  portions  are  centralised,  and 
which  presents  in  its  front  range  of  galleries  a 
decent  opportunity  for  an  interior  architectural 
effect.  It  is  suggested  that  these  galleries  with  the 
colonnade  should  be  reserved  for  decorative  art — 
mosaics,  bas-reliefs,  &c.,  as  a class  of  work 
having  special  affinity  witli  architecture,  and 
therefore  suitably  placed  in  the  portion  of  the 
interior  where  architectural  effect  is  most  studied, 
and  the  paintings  placed  in  the  rear  galleries, 
where  (on  the  completed  plan)  there  would  be 
much  more  room  for  them  than  in  the  present 
gallery,  even  after  deducting  the  front  gallerj'  for 
decorative  work. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  exterior,  the  sugges- 
tion is  to  preserve  Wilkins’s  central  portico  and 
the  two  intermediate  tetrastyle  porticoes  as  they 
stand,  and  to  retain  the  front  wall  between  the 
centre  and  the  end  wings,  only  filling  up  the  blank 
windows  in  the  upper  story  and  inserting  into  this 
portion  of  the  wall  a broad  band  of  carved 
foliage  to  give  a little  richness  to  the  front,  with 
a portrait  bust  in  a deeply-sunk  medallion  in  the 
centre  of  each  length  of  the  carving.  The  actual 
windows  below  are  left  as  they  are,  except  for  the 
insertion  of  a curved  pediment  head  over  each  of 
them,  to  give  a little  more  force  and  shadow  to 
this  portion  of  the  front. 

In  the  central  portico  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
new  column  ife  added  internally  on  each  side, 
making  a double  row  of  columns  and  pilasters  at 
each  end  of  the  portico,  corresponding  with  the 
interior  piers  of  the  dome, rand  giving  greater 


strength  and  richness  of  effect  to  the  portico.  The 
arrangement  of  the  exterior  stairs,  so  as  to  give 
access  at  the  ends  instead  of  at  the  front  of  the 
portico,  as  at  present,  is  of  course  a very  poor  one 
architecturally,  but  the  demands  of  the  street  line 
prevent  any  other  arrangement ; and  I think  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  widening  of  the  steps, 
and  the  quarter-circle  sweep  given  to  them,  is  so 
far  an  improvement  on  the  present  steps.  The 
suggestion  for  the  central  architectural  feature 
may  speak  for  itself  ; the  idea  was  to  raise  a large 
and  broad  mass  at  the  centre  of  the  building,  but 
to  keep  it  in  accordance  with  the  grouping 
suggested  by  the  plan,  four  angle  towers  and  a 
central  dome,  architecturally  connected  with  the 
towers  as  shown. 

The  treatment  of  the  end  wings  was  a puzzje  ; 

I as  though  it  was  possible  to  secure  a tolerably 
symmetrical  arrangement  internally,  it  was 
I scarcely  possible  to  do  so  in  a satisfactory  manner 
i externally,  in  consequence  of  the  exterior  per- 
' sistence  of  that  eastern  projection  before  alluded 
i to.  The  only  thing  I could  think  of  was  to  raise 
' a perfectly  plain  blocking  or  surbase  above  the 
I balustrade  line,  so  as  to  disconnect  the  cupola  from 
j the  lower  details,  which  could  not  be  altered  and 
, would  not  quite  assimilate  with  its  position. 

: In  regard  to  the  south  front  of  these  wings, 

! Professor  Aitchison  has  already  shown  the 
[ probability  that  Wilkins  never  intended  or  wished 
I to  throw  back  the  ends  of  his  building  in  the  weak 
' and  ineffective  manner  shown  in  the  existing  front, 

: and  he  has  suggested  a columned  portico  pro- 
: jecting  from  the  main  line  of  building  at  each  end. 

The  curved  line  of  the  roadway 
at  the  south-east  angle  sug- 
gested to  me  the  idea  of  a semi- 
circular projection,  harmonising 
with  the  curve  of  the  roadway, 
and  repeated,  of  course,  on  the 
west  wing.  The  interior  semi- 
circle gives  a vista  at  the  end 
of  the  east  and  west  range  of 
galleries.  The  section  of  the 
wall  of  this  semicircle  would 
be  somewhat  as  shown  in  the 
appended  sketch  section,  the 
inward  curve  of  the  semi-dome 
affording  space  for  an  entire 
detachment  of  the  columns  in 
their  upper  portion,  leaving  a dark,  shadow  between 
them,  serving  to  throw  out  the  capitals  and  the 
portrait  busts  placed  between  them* 


The  piers  of  the  railings  in  front  of  the 
buildings  are  represented  as  being  finished  with 
heads  or  busts,  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
curious  and  picturesque  railing-piers  in  front  of 
the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford. 

Without  perhaps  seriously  entertaining  the  idea 
that  either  this  or  any  such  scheme  will  be  carried 
out,  either  by  myself  or  any  one  else,  I venture  to 
protest  against  the  view  whidi  some  people 
would  probably  be  ready  to  support,  that  it  is 
any  kind  of  architectural  sacrilege  to  propose  to 
cut  up  or  remodel  the  building  in  any  such 
manner.  There  has  been  a kind  of  attempt  to 
whitewash  the  National  (iallery  of  late  ; and  my 
friend  Professor  Aitchison,  in  regard  to  the  able 
restoration  of  Wilkins’s  possible  intentions  in  the 
design  as  at  first  drawn  out  by  him,  which  was 
published  in  the  Builder  of  October  24,  1891, 
characterises  the  front  as  one  of  the  best 
things  of  the  kind  we  have.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  far  better  if  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  restoration  suggested  by  Professor 
Aitchison.  But  though  the  whole  composition  is 
well  balanced,  and  Wilkins’s  colonnaded  porticoes 
are  carried  out  with  the  refinement  of  detail  arising 
from  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  style  adopted, 
I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  old  opinion  as  to 
the  National  Gallery  facade,  that  it  is  a tame  and 
uninteresting  affair,  that  the  dome  is  mean  and 
the  turrets  ridiculous,  and  the  whole  thing  quite 
unworthy  of  the  site,  is  not  very  far  wrong  ; to 
which  it  may  be  added  that  the  plan  of  the  front 
range  of  galleries  and  the  entrance  is  simply 
wretched,  as  a plan.  I think  no  one  will  question 
that  theplanof  the  interior,  as  proposed  here,  would 
be  far  superior  to  the  plan  as  existing.  As  to  the 
exterior  treatment  nothing  further  is  claimed  here 
except  to  show  that  something  on  a large  scale 
might  be  done  with  the  fagade,  without  losing  the 
best  features  of  the  existing  one  and  without 
materially  disturbing  anything  but  the  centre  and 
the  two  ends  of  the  front  block  of  galleries.  It 
might  no  doubt  be  done  in  a far  superior  way  to 
this  ; and  if  so,  so  much  the  better. 

II.  H.  Stat[[am. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Board  School,  Burni.kv.— Mr.  Murga- 
troyd,  architect,  of  Manchester,  has  just  sent  in 
his  award  respecting  the  competitive  plans  for  a 
new  board  school  to  be  built  in  Stoneyholme, 
Burnley,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  10,000/.  The 
first  premium  of  20/.  is  awarded  to  Mr.  (Juarmby, 
architect,  Burnley,  and  the  second  (10/.)  to  Mr. 
Dunkerley,  architect,  also  of  Burnley.  The  com- 
petition was  limited  to  local  architects. 

Pu.MP  - ROOM  E-Vtension,  Baih. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Bath  Town  Council  on  Tuesday, 
the  discussion  (adjourned  on  December  12  last) 
was  resumed  on  the  resolution  of  the  Baths  Com- 
mittee : — “ That  provided  the  Council  are  satisfied 
that  tlie  omission  of  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
design  marked  *0’  was  accidental,  this  Com- 
mittee i.s  of  opinion  that  such  omission  should  not 
disqualify  him,  the  same  not  having  been  detri- 
mental to  the  other  competitors.'’  In  accordance 
with  notice  given  at  the  last  meeting  Alderman 
Jolly  moved  : — “ That  the  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  plans  marked  ‘ 0 ’ passed  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  on  December  5,  1893,  be 

rescinded  so  far  as  it  authorised  that  the  work 
should  be  earned  out.”  Colonel  Davis  seconded. 
In  the  course  of  a long  discussion  Alderman 
Chaffm  said  that  if  the  resolution  should  be 
passed  the  premium  should  be  taken  from  Major 
Davis  should  it  transpire  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  design  marked  “O.”  They  were  incon- 
sistent altogether.  If  they  wanted  to  censure  a man 
for  being  guilty  of  competing  dishonourably  then 
they  should  not  condone  that  conduct  by  giving 
the  premium.  The  amendment  by  Alderman 
Jolly  was  put  to  the  vote,  with  tlic  result  that  26- 
voted  for  it  and  19  against.  It  was  then  decided 
by  a majority  to  adjourn  for  a week,  although 
Alderman  Jolly  and  others  advocated  resuming 
the  debate,  on  the  motion  as  to  subsequent  action, 
in  an  hour’s  time. 


Proposed  New  Railway  Through  Heck- 
MONDWiKE. — Mr.  T.  H.  Tuilock,  A.M.Insi.C.E., 
Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry 
on  the  2ist  inst.  in  the  matter  of  the  proposed  dis- 
placement of  a number  of  houses  by  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Company  in  the  track 
of  their  line  from  Heaton  Lodge  across  the  valley  to 
Wortley,  and  the  erection  of  others  in  lieu  thereof. 
The  company  propose  to  pull  down  126  houses,  in- 
habited by  491  persons,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
working  classes,  and  to  erect  eighty  six-roomed 
houses  on  the  Cawley  estate,  In  front  of  thenc 
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TIIK  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

HE  chief  object  of  the  present  series  of 
articles  is  to  give  a precise  and  accurate 
account  of  the  structure  and  physical 
properties  of  building  stones  quarried  or  used  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  observations  are 
based  upon  our  personal  researches  in  almost 
every  instance,  and  will,  we  think  supply  a want 
that  has  long  been  felt  by  architects.  It  may  be 
said  with  perfect  confidence  that  neither  in  our 
columns,  nor  elsewhere,  has  information  of  the 
kind  about  to  be  conveyed  ever  before  appeared. 
Useful  books  on  stone  there  are  in  plenty,  to  the 
student  of  languages,  but  none  of  them  have 
approached  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
here  adopted. 

In  commencing,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a brief 
outline  of  the  literature  relating  to  building  stones, 
in  order  that  the  student  may  see  in  what  manner 
this  differs  from  previous  productions.  In  the 
year  1S39  a “ Report  on  the  Selection  of  Stone 
for  Building  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,’'  and 
in  1861  a “ Report  on  the  Decay  of  Stone”  used 
in  that  edifice,  made  their  appearance ; and  it 
may  be  said  that  these  two  official  documents 
comprised  practically  all  that  was  known  up  to 
their  respective  dates  of  publication  concerning 
the  building  stones  of  this  country  as  a whole. 
The  Reports,  however,  were  far  from  being  com- 
plete, and  from  the  hasty  manner  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  information  was  got  together,  espe- 
cially for  the  more  important  document — that 
of  1839 — they  were  not  always  accurate.  The 
Commissioners  were  well  aware  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  first  Report ; in  order  to  cover  the 
deficiency  to  some  e.xtent  they  excused  themselves 
by  saying  that  they  were  well  aware  that  there  were 
many  other  quarries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  which  they  had  not  examined,  where 
stone  of  different  varieties,  in  some  cases,  perhaps 
not  inferior  “ to  those  which  have  been  brought 
under  our  immediate  inspection,”  existed.  Then 
the  Commissioners  tell  us  that  “ from  many  of 
such  last-mentioned  quarries  we  have  received 
specimen  blocks,  and  the  requisite  information 
concerning  them  since  the  completion  of  our 
tour.”  They  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
extend  their  inquiry  to’granites,  porphyries,  and 
stone  of  similar  character.  The  reports,  in  spite 
of  these  drawbacks,  however,  afforded  a veritable 
mine  of  information  to  those  writers  who  shortly 
afterwards  dealt  with  our  building  stones  ; and 
indeed  nothing  of  • nv  T>oTnent  was  added  to 
them  until  ih-  year  18S6,  when  the  subject  was 
attempted  to  be  brought  up  to  date  in  these 
columns,  and  a large  section  deibng  with  granite 
and  several  oiher  stones  was  int  oduced. 

In  the  meantime  other  _ w irks  had  been 
published  more  or  less  bearing  on  the  matter. 
Professor  Hull  had  written  a treatise,  published 
in  1872,  on  the  “Building  and  (Ornamental 
Stones  of  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Countries.” 
This  work  is  too  small,  and  of  too  ambitious  a 
character  to  have  permitted  the  author  to  deal 
with  any  part  of  his  subject  in  an  adequate 
manner  ; so  we  find  the  granites  of  England 
dismissed  in  four  pages,  the  oolites  in  twelve 
pages,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  its  tendency  is  too 
geological  ; the  author  does  not  seem  to  have 
recognised  that  geologists  take  but  little  or  no 
interest  in  building  stones  as  such,  whilst  if  the 
work  were  intended  for  architects  he  should  have 
known  that  much  of  the  geology  given  could 
have  no  real  significance  for  them,  as  not  bearing 
on  actual  materials  of  construction. 

In  1879  Part  III  of  Rivington’s  “Notes  on 
Building  Construction  ” appeared.  The  section 
devoted  to  stone,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  most 
excellent ; yet  there  is  very  little  in  it  that  is 
really  original.  The  lists  of  stone  quarries,  even 
in  the  latest  edition,  are  by  no  means  complete, 
whilst  some  of  the  workings  no  longer  exist 
(indeed  they  ha'd  ceased  prior  to  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  first  edition) ; whilst  some  others 
never  had  any  existence  at  all,  the  errors  having 
apparently  arisen  from  the  stone  exhibits  of  the 
1851  Exhibition,  or  to  specimens  which  to  this 
«lay  are  on  view  in  the  Jermyn-street  Museum, 
ihat  were  polished  more  out  of  curiosity  than 
anything  else.  Neither  are  the  materials 
described  at  any  length  in  Rivington’s  “Notes.” 
It  does  not,  however,  profess  to  be  a text-book  on 
building  stones  ; and  bearing  in  mind  the  limited 
'pace  at  the  author’s  disposal  we  have  nothing 
but  unqualified  praise  to  offer  in  regard  to  the 


work  as  a whole  ; it  is  a clever,  useful  compila- 
tion, a model  of  precision  and  correct  expression 
so  far  as  the  literature  of  the  time  allowed. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  various 
works  treating  partially  of  the  subject,  such  as 
Ansted’s  “Applications  of  Geology  to  the  Arts 
and  Manufactures,”  1S65;  Barlow’s  “Treatise 
on  the  Strength  of  Materials,”  1867  : Davies’ 
“Slate  and  Slate  (’Quarrying,”  1S7S  ; Anderson’s 
“Strength  of  Materials  and  Structures,”  18S0  ; 
Unwin's  “Testing  of  Materials  of  Construction,” 
188S  ; and  Lee’s  “ Marble  and  Marble  Workers,” 
1888.  The  “ Proceedings”  and  “Transactions  ” 
of  several  societies  contain  isolated  papers  relating 
more  especially  to  local  materials  ; these  will  be 
referred  to  in  the  following  articles  as  occasion 
may  require. 

We  shall  make  no  pretence  of  giving  a 
bibliography  relating  to  building  stone,  but  it  may 
be  useful  to  mention  a few  Continental  and 
American  publications  from  which  we  have 
at  one  time  or  another  derived  information. 
For  the  most  part  they  do  not  refer  to 
British  materials,  though  questions  as  to 
quality,  &c.,  which  apply  to  all  stones  alike 
are  frequently  discussed.  Amongst  German 
works  we  might  mention  Bdhme’s  “ Die 
Festigkeit  der  Baumateiialien,”  1S76  ; Gersten- 
bergk’s  “ Katechismus  der  Baumaterialkunde,’’ 
1868;  Gottgetreu’s  “ Physiche  und  Chemische 
Beschaffenheit  der  Baumaterialien,”  1880-81  ; 
and  Schmidt's  “Die  Baumaterialien,”  1S81.  In 
France  there  are  Chateau’s  celebrated 
“ Technologie  du  Batiment,”  (2  ed.,  18S0);  the 
“Rapport  sur  I’Exposition  de  1S7S”;  Morin’s 
“Resistance  des  Matcriaux,”  1862;  whilst  in 
Belgium  we  have  Malccot’s  “ Materiaux  de  Con- 
struction employes  en  Belgique,”  1866.  In 
Sweden  Hjalmar  Lundbohm  has  published  much 
on  the  subject  —“  Nilgra  Upplysningar  om 
Sveriges  Steinindustri,”  Copenhagen,  1888,  and 
Gottenburg,  1S91  ; and  we  might  make 
special  mention  of  the  same  author’s  following 
works,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  refer 
more  particularly  to  England  — “ Engelska 
Byggnadsmaterial  och  Byggnadssatt  samt  de 
senares  tillamplighet  i Sverige,”  1SS9;  “ Om 
Bearbetning  at  Sandsten,  Kalksten  och  Takskiffer 
i Storbritannien,”  1889;  and  “ Om  Gtanitin- 
dustrien  i Utlandet  Sarskildt  Storbritannien,” 
1SS9.  The  last  three  works  form  quite  a 
monograph  for  .Swedish  readers,  on  the  stone 
industry  of  this  country,  and  being  official 
publications  of  the  Swedish  Geological  Survey, 
and  based  mainly  on  personal  investigation,  have  a 
spedial  value. 

The  United  States  have  contributed  a great 
deal  towards  the  literature  of  building  stones. 
There  are  Hall's  “ Report  on  Building  Stones”  ; 
Newberry's  “ Report  of  Judges  on  Building  and 
Ornamental  Stones”  at  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1S76,  Washington,  1880;  Smock’s 
“Building  Stone  in  the  State  of  New  York,” 
188S  ; “ Tenth  Census  Report.”  18S4  ; Thurston’s 
“Materials  of  Construction,”  1S85  ; Gillmore's 
“Notes  on  the  Compressive  Resistance  of  Free- 
stones, ikc.,”  1S88  ; and  Merrill’s  “Stones  for 
Building  and  Decoration,”  1891.  The  last 
mentioned  work  is  decidedly  the  best  text-book 
extant  on  the  building  stones  of  the  United 
States  : whilst  it  deals  in  some  measure  also  with 
the  materials  of  other  countries. 

Now,  if  we  had  to  criticise  the  English  works 
above  mentioned,  we  should  say  that  they  are 
chiefly  based  on  the  experience  of  or  reliance  on 
others  than  the  authors  themselves.  In  regard  to 
those  referring  to  experiments  we  have  no  doubt 
that  these  latter  were  carried  out  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  authors  ; the  stones 
experimented  upon,  however — and  this  is  the 
crucial  point— were  not  collected  by  the  authors, 
but  were,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  sent  to  them, 
bv  divers  persons,  mostly  interested  pecuniarily  in 
the  results  obtained.  That  the  senders  carefully 
selected  the  materials  before  despatching  them, 
goes  without  saying ; we  hope  the  transmitters 
always  gave  each  stone  its  correct  designation, 
though  we  are  in  many  cases  extremely  doubtful 
on  that  head— a scepticism  born  of  experience. 
This  observation  applies  quite  as  much  to  the 
Commissioners’  “Report”  referred  to,  as  to  any 
other  publication. 

Further,  the  information  given  respecting  the 
stones  is  in  all  cases  so  meagre  as  to  have  but 
little  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  architect.  Except 
in  very  rare  instances  the  beds  in  a quarry  are  not 
mentioned  specifically,  and  when  they  are,  it  is 
mostly  to  emphasise  some  geological  point  of  no 
use  whatever  to  the  practical  man.  Still  rarer 
are  references  made  to  the  prevalence,  or  other- 
wise, of  vertical  joints  and  sizes  of  blocks  ; we 
have  looked  in  vain  for  particulars  concerning 


the  comparative  hardness  or  facility  of  tooling. 
But  we  cannot  occupy  our  limited  space  with 
laments  over  the  shortcomings  of  other  writers’ 
works.  Enough  has  been  said,  we  think,  to  show 
the  student  that  the  bulk  of  experiments  carried 
out  on  British  building  stones  are  so  unreliable  in 
regard  to  the  materials  operated  upon,  that  in  the 
present  slate  of  the  subject  is  it  preferable  to 
discard  them  and  begin  afresh,  except  where  our 
personal  knowledge  enaliles  us  to  utilise  the 
results.  Apart  from  foregoing  considerations  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  majority  of  experi- 
ments, although  quoted  extensively  at  the  present 
day,  are  very  old,  and  require  confirmation. 

Our  programme  is  briefly  this.  ^Ye  shall  not 
describe  the  quarries  themselves,  as  that  phase  of 
the  subject  has  already  been  treated  of  in  these 
columns  ; but  we  shall  give  sufficient  information 
to  enable  the  student  to  know  the  precise  “ source 
of  origin  ” of  each  stone  alluded  to.  We  have 
personally  visited  nearly  all  the  principal  quarries 
in  the  country,  and  a great  many  sm.aller  workings, 
to  the  number  of  about  400.  We  have  taken 
note  of  the  disposition  and  thicknesses  of  all 
the  building  stone  beds  in  each  quarry,  the  dis- 
tance apart  of  joints,  iS:c.  We  have  also  selected 
a fair  sample  of  at  least  one  specimen  of 
stone  from  each  quarry,  and,  where  circum- 
stancesseemed  to  demand  it,  we  collected  asample 
from  each  bed  in  the  quarry.  These  samples 
were  maiked  on  the  spot  with  a distinguishing 
number  referring  to  a corresponding  one  in  our 
note-book.  We  hope  to  visit  the  few  remaining 
principal  quarries  during  the  next  three  months, 
and  deal  with  them  in  a like  manner  before  the 
conclusion  of  this  series.  P'rom  this,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  the  chances  of  mistake  in 
regard  to  “source  of  origin”  are  remote  in  the 
extreme;  for  not  only  do, we  know  the  quany 
from  whence  each  stone  comes,  but  the  actual 
bed  in  that  quarry.  Moreover,  the  experiments 
to  which  the  samples  have  been  subjected  were 
carried  out  by  ourselves,  in  order  that  the  risk  of 
confusing  the  stones  might  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

That  some  such  careful  method  of  .selecting 
and  identifying  the  material  was  highly  desirable 
from  the  architect's  point  of  view  became  evident 
immediately  we  commenced  investigations.  A 
few  illustrations  by  way  of  exemplification  may 
be  adduced. 

In  more  than  one  case  we  discovered  that 
certain  firms  possessing  one  or  two  quarries  were 
in  the  habit  of  sending  one  kind  of  stone  to 
market  under  various  names,  the  names  in  each 
case  referring  to  the  materials  of  some  rival  in 
trade.  It  is  right,  however  to  mention  that  tl>e 
spurious  names  adopted  referred,  in  a few  in- 
stances, to  stone  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
stone  thus  wrongly  named.  It  was  not  that  the 
owners  (in  these  few  instances)  were  not  aware  of 
this  fact,  but  that  the  inferior  stone  had  caught 
the  attention  of  the  market,  whilst  their  own 
was  less  known.  This  practice  is  commonly 
resorted  to  where  a new  quarry  is  opened  up 
Knowing  that  some  architects  largely  rely  on' 
the  quarry  mark  of  a stone,  believing  that  all  stone 
bearing  that  mark  conies  from  a certain  quarry, 
instinct  led  us  to  make  careful  investigation 
as  to  the  relation  existing  between  the  marks  arrd 
the  quarries.  In  some  cases  we  saw  that  stone 
so  marked,  faithfully  represented  the  facts  as  the 
architect  lielieved  them,  but  our  inquiries  in  other 
instances  led  to  an  entirely  opposite  conclusion, 
especially  when  we  found  that  the  marks  referred 
not  so  much  to  the  quarry  as  to  the  gang  of  men 
working  therein;  v.'here  the  men,  from  any  reason 
whatever,  removed  to  another  quarry  their  maak 
followed  them,  and  the  stone  raised  in  the  nev. 
locality  received  the  same  mark  as  that  from  thf 
quarry  they  had  abandoned.  We  might  continue 
quoting  experience  of  a similar  nature,  but  I 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose  other  than  thai 
already  demonstrated. 

The  specimens  of  stone  collected  have  beei 
subjected  in  the  first  place  to  microscopii 
examination  in  a manner  to  be  described  in  i 
future  article.  We  have  frequently  advocatei 
this  method  in  our  columns,  though  with  fev 
exceptions  we  have  not  put  it  into  practica 
application.  Small  briqueties  of  each  hav 
been  cut  and  experimented  upion  with  a view  t 
ascertain  their  relative  powers  of  absorption  c 
water,  specific  gravity,  &c.  The  stones  hav 
each  undergone  a careful  examination,  both  a 
home  and  in  the  field. 

We  hope  to  show  that  the  stone  from  eac 
quarry,  and  in  most  cases  from  each  bed,  has 
distinct  microscopic  structure,  which  anyone  wit 
but  a moderate  care  can  recognise,  without  an 
special  scientific  training.  To  show  the  extei 
of  this  observation,  and  to  give  soaae  idea  ol  ih 
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detailed  manner  in  which  we  shall  proceed, 
we  may  remark  that  in  the  Bath  area  alone  we 
visited  forty-two  quarries  and  collected  seventy- 
three  samples  of  Bath  stone.  Kach  bed,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  it,  has  a 
definite  micro-structure,  and  where  the  latter  is 
not  as  distinctive  as  might  be  desired,  the 
physical  properties  mentioned — specific  gravity 
and  absorption  of  water — assist  in  the  determina- 
tion. And  we  shall  give  concise  particulars 
regarding  nearly  all  these  stones;  so  that  if  the 
architect  pays  sufficient  attention  he  will  be  able 
to  ascertain  for  himself  whether,  a certain  stone 
having  been  specified,  that  stone  or  some  other 
is  sent  on  to  the  work. 

The  general  trend  of  the  present  series,  then,  is 
a distinctly  scientific  one,  and  is  primarily 
intended  to  enable  students  to  identify  building 
stones  by  learning  something  of  their  disposition, 
structure,  and  physical  properties.  Incidentally, 
the  influence  these  latter  may  have  in  determining 
the  durability  of  the  several  stones  described,  will 
be  touched  upon. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS, 

Enlargkment  ok  Horkikld  Church,  Glou- 
cestershire.— The  additions  recently  completed 
at  Horfield  Church,  which  consist  of  chancel, 
chapel,  organ-chamber,  and  a portion  of  the  north 
and  south  transepts,  with  lantern  tower  over  the 
crossing,  form  the  principal  portion  of  the  scheme  of 
enlargement,  which  has  yet  to  be  completed  by  the 
building  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  transepts. 
The  lantern  tower  assists  in  lighting  the  centre  of 
the  building.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  W.  Cowlin  & Son  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Henry  Crisp  &•  Oatley.  The  carving  has 
been  done  by  Messrs.  Davey  & Bushell,  the  glazing 
by  Messrs.  Joseph  Bell  & Sons,  and  the  healing— 
which  is  by  means  of  hot  water— by  Messrs.  Crispin 
& Sons. 

Restoration  ok  Rotherkif.ld  Parish 
Church,  Susse.v.— The  Church  of  St.  Deny's,  at 
Rotberfield,  has  just  been  reopened  after  restoration. 
The  work,  done  in  portions,  has  occupied  altogether 
four  years,  but  it  is  only  during  the  last  three 
months  or  so  that  divine  services  in  the  building 
have  had  to  be  suspended.  The  repair  of  the  church 
has  been  very  general,  as  when  it  was  com- 
menced the  building  was  rapidly  approaching  a 
ruined  condition.  The  walls  and  buttresses  had  to 
be  underpinned,  the  stone  tracery  on  the  windows 
I restored,  and  lead  and  glass  put  in.  The  stone 
I staircase  in  the  tower  had  to  be  renewed  from  top 
I to  bottom,  and  the  roofs  of  the  lady  chapel  and 
I chancel  repaired,  with  other  work  on  the  e.xterior. 
This  formed  the  first  portion  of  the  restoration  at  a 
cost  of  1,142/.  6s.  2d.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Medland  & Powell,  of  London.  Before  com- 
mencing the  second  portion  of  the  work  the 
committee  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian  as  architect,  who  expressed  approval  of 
what  had  been  done.  The  second  portion  of  the  work 
was  both  exterior  and  interior.  Among  otlier  things 
the  nave  roof  has  been  uncovered  : the  roof  of  the 
chancel  has  been  similarly  treated,  so  as  to  show 
the  waggon-headed  timbers;  and  the  whitewash 
and  plaster  have  been  removed  from  the  old  stone 
walls.  While  this  was  being  done,  some  remains 
of  Early  English  painting  came  to  light.  These 
have  been  carefully  preserved.  Messrs.  Medland 
& Powell  also  rendered  assistance  in  this  part  of  the 
restoration. 

Restoration  of  St.  Stephen.s-in-Brannel 
Church,  Cornwall.  — St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
Grampound  Road,  Cornwall,  was  re-opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Truro,  after  a thorough  restoration,  on 
the  a8th  ult.  The  church,  which  is  of  considerable 
architectural  interest,  was  badly  renovated  some 
forty  years  ago.  and  much  of  the  present  work  has 
been  necessitated  by  the  poorness  of  the  work  of 
that  date.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  has  been 
between  1,200/.  and  1,300/.  and  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  H.  Eellowes 
Prynne.  F.R.I.B.A.,  by  Mr.  JamesJulian,  builder, 
of  Truro  : Mr.  C.  E.  Perkins  acting  as  clerk  of 
works.  The  heating  apparatus  was  supplied  and 
fixed  by  Mr.  De  Ridder,  of  Liverpool. 

St.  John’s  Church,  Boscombe,  Bourne- 
mouth.— On  the  27th  ult.  the  foundation  stone  was 
laid  of  St.  John’s  Cliurch,  Boscombe,  Bournemouth. 
The  building  will  have  a nave  107  ft.  by  26  ft.  6 in. ; 
two  aisles  (north  and  south)  107  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in. 
each  : chancel  37  ft.  by  26  ft.  ; chancel  aisle 
18  ft.  6 in.  by  12  ft.  ; outer  aisle  38  ft.  by  14  ft.  8 in.  ; 
organ  chamber ; choir  vestry  and  clergy  vestry. 
Externally  it  will  be  of  flint  with  Castle  Cary  bands 
and  Bathstone  dressings  in  the  fourteenth-century 
Style,  with  tracery  windows,  of  which  the  west  will 
be  six-light  and  mullioned,  and  the  east  five-light. 
The  roof  will  be  of  open  pitch-pine,  covered 
with  pitch-pine  boarding  ; the  chancel  flooring 
of  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  remaining  flooring  of 
wood  block  set  in  concrete.  The  beating  is  to  be  by 
hot  water.  A fleebe  will  surmount  the  nave  roof,  in 
which  will  be  a ventilating  shaft.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  walling  is  to  be  of  Bath  stone,  and 
the  arches'  and  arcades  of  alternate  Corsham 


and  Winsley  stone.  The  seating  accommoda- 
tion, estimated  for  i,o2r,  will  be  of  pitch  pine. 
Lighting  provision  will  be  both  by  electricity  and 
gas.  The  architects  of  the  church  are  Messrs.  J.  O. 
Scott,  F.S.A.,  London,  and  C.  T.  Miles,  Bourne- 
mouth, and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Perkins  & Sons, 
of  Bournemouth. 

The  BuildincTrade  in  Glasgow. — According 
to  the  Glasgow  papers  the  building  trade  during  the 
past  year  has  been,  and  now  is,  of  the  very  briskest 
description.  No  trade,  in  fact,  in  Glasgow  or  the 
West  of  Scotland  has  been  so  busy,  the  departments 
falling  under  stone  and  brick  builders  having  been 
particularly  well  occupied.  Operatives  in  all 
branches  of  the  trade  have  been  found  scarce,  and 
at  any  time  a much  larger  number  of  men  could 
have  readily  secured  employment.  This  gratifying 
state  of  affairs  has  to  some  extent  been  due  to  the 
Underground  Railway  operations,  in  connexion 
with  which  a considerable  number  of  workmen  are 
regularly  employed  ; but  besides  this,  new  jobs  have 
been  numerous  and  large.  In  the  city  alone  a 
number  of  structures  under  erection  have  given 
steady  employment  to  a considerable  body  of  men 
— the  Conservative  Club  and  another  building  in 
Bothwell-street,  the  insurance  offices  in  Renfield- 
street,  warehouse  in  Sauchiehall-street,  and  the 
Temperance  League  offices  in  Hope-street,  and 
large  tenements  of  shops  and  houses  in  Argyll- 
street.  Great  Western-road,  St.  Rollox,  and  other 
parts  of  the  city.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  3,000 
men — including  about  1,000  masons'  labourers — 
have  been  employed  during  the  year,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  this  state  of  affairs  will  con- 
tinue. A number  of  large  buildings  are  only  half- 
way towards  completion,  and  the  erection  of  many 
others  is  just  beginning  or  is  in  contemplation. 
Among  the  former  class  may  be  rated  Hawkbead, 
Woodiiee,  and  Gartcosh  Asylums,  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute,  West  Campbell-street,  a block  of 
nineteen  tenements  on  the  South  Side,  and  various 
other  smaller  erections ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  expected  that  the  Art  Galleries  in  Kelvingrove 
Park  will  be  actively  commenced  immediately  after 
the  New  Year,  when  a number  of  tenements  and 
smaller  buildings  are  also  to  be  proceeded  with. 
Wages  have  been,  and  arc,  at  the  standard  of  8^d. 
per  hour. 

Restoration  of  Chilbolton  Church,  Hamp- 
shire — On  the  i6th  ult,  the  parish  church  of 
Chilbolton  was  reopened  after  restoration.  The 
present  chancel  of  St.  Mary,  Chilbolton  is  of  the 
middle  and  the  nave  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  while  a perpendicular  window  of 
the  fifteenth  century  occupies  the  west  wall.  The 
nave  has  two  side  aisles  separated  from  it  by 
arcades.  A tower  occupies  the  south-west  end  of 
the  south  aisle.  The  work  recently  undertaken  has 
provided  for  the  stability  of  the  fabric,  and  has  also 
revealed  such  points  of  interest  as  the  restorers  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century  had  hidden  away.  When 
the  plaster  ceiling  was  removed  the  old  nave  roof  was 
found  to  be  a trussed  rafter  roof  of  the  same  date  as 
the  fabric.  It  was,  however,  in  a very  decayed  state. 
The  works  now  completed  comprise  a new  oak  roof 
to  the  nave — in  which  it  was  possible  to  incorporate 
two  old  beams  and  one  or  two  timbers  only  from  the 
old  roof — new  oak  roofs  to  aisles  in  place  of  former 
deal  ones,  new  vestry  and  organ  chamber,  healing 
apparatus,  new  east  window,  and  sundry  repairs 
to  the  nave  and  chancel,  comprising  the  re- 
building of  the  gable  walls  at  either  end  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  walls  throughout.  The 
following  works  have  still  to  be  undertakert: — 
Repair  and  completion  of  the  tower,  chancel  roof, 
and  rood  screen,  new  stalls,  new  organ,  and  altera- 
tions to  the  south  porch.  A Norman  clearstory 
window,  as  well  as  some  fragments  of  Norman 
stonework,  were  discovered  during  the  restoration. 
On  stripping  the  modern  plaster  off  the  east  gable 
of  the  nave  the  old  plaster  was  found  intact,  with 
the  remnants  of  a fresco,  now  visible.  Two  angels 
holding  a crown  over  a liead  and  some  parts  of  a 
vesica  are  still  faintly  visible.  In  re-plastering  the 
interior  walls,  which  are  roughly  built  of  flints,  the 
old  manner  of  plastering  with  a thin  coat,  which 
shows  the  texture,  has  been  followed.  The  putlog 
holes  by  which  the  original  scaffolding  was  erected 
in  the  thirteenth  century  were  found  to  be  so  care- 
fully formed  in  stone  that  they  have  been  left  visible. 
Portions  of  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth 
century  windows  were  found  built  into  the  walls. 
The  last  was  of  wood  only  : but  the  remnants  of  the 
two  former  have,  with  other  objects  of  interest,  been 
collected  and  built  into  a receptacle  formed  for  the 
purpose  in  the  new  vestry.  The  oak  triptych 
reredos  was  designed  by  the  architect,  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Luscombe  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 
The  central  portion  represents  the  Crucifixion  with 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  The  east  window  is  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Powell  & Sons,  of  Whitefriars, 
London.  The  contractors  for  the  general  work 
were  Messrs.  Cornish  & Gaymer,  of  North  Walsfaam. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A.,  of 
London. 

Theatre,  Rotherham.— On  the  1st  inst.  a new 
theatre  was  opened  at  Rotherham.  The  building  is 
of  pressed  brick,  with  Horton  stone  dressings, 
pediments,  &c.,  the  style  adopted  being  the 
Renaissance.  'The  windows  are  of  the  French 
casement  pattern  witli  tinted  glass.  The  principal 
entrances  are  from  Notlingham-street,  with  two 


emergency  exits  to  that  street  and  three  to  Howard- 
sireet,  and  three  others  on  the  other  side  of  the 
structure.  The  staircases  are  of  solid  Green  Moor 
stone,  those  to  balconies  and  dress  circles  terminating 
on  a landing  with  crush  passages  to  each  depart- 
ment. The  circle  front  is  of  fibrous  plaster.  The 
proscenium  opening  (29  ft.  wide  and  24  ft.  high)  is 
formed  of  pilasters  with  panelled  and  moulded 
bases,  dados,  and  caps,  relieved  with  plaster  enrich- 
ments which  return  on  the  top  with  panelled  soffits  ; 
and  surmounting  this  is  a plastic  design  representing 
music  and  art.  The  ceiling  is  dome  shaped  in  panels 
with  ornatsental  centres.  A fireproof  curtain  and 
iron  doors  shut  off  the  stage  from  the  auditorium. 
The  architect  has  been  Mr.  Joseph  Platts,  Rawraarsh 
and  Rotherham ; contractors,  Messrs.  Thornton 
& Son,  Rotherham  ; gas  chandeliers,  Messrs.  Guest 
& Chrimes,  Rotherham  : ventilation,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Ward,  Sheffield  ; decorators  of  circle  fronts.  Plastic 
Decoration  Company,  London  : painter,  Mr.  J. 
Woollen,  Rotherham  ; joiner,  Mr.  W.  Brookes, 
Rotherham. 

Town  Hali.,  Ci.ontari-,  Dublin.— On  the- 
2ist  ult.  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Town  Hall. 
Clontarf,  was  laid.  The  new  hall  comprises  a 
public  room  65  ft.  by  35  ft.  At  the  rear  there  is 
provision  for  a boardroom,  commissioners'  office^ 
lavatories,  ike.,  the  upper  portion  being  devoted  la 
rooms  for  the  caretaker,  ike.  The  architect  is, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Perrott. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Uttoxeter  Waterwoks.— An  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  obtained  to  enable  the  Uttoxeter  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  to  construct  waterworks  at 
Uttoxeter  to  be  supplied  with  water  first  from  Bram- 
shall  spring,  with  a proviso  that  if  such  spring  was 
certified  as  insufficient  by  the  Local  Government, 
Board,  ebrtain  springs  at  Somershall  might  be  taken 
compulsorily.  The  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector,  Colonel  Ducat,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  on 
the  i2th  inst.,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Bramshall 
spring.  The  clerk,  Mr.  Hawthorn  attended.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Radford,  C.E.,  of  Nottingham,  the  engineer 
of  the  works,  gave  evidence  that  the  waterworks  had 
been  carried  out  at  a cost  of  4,800/.  for  works  only. 
There  had  been  838  houses  connected  to  the  mains, 
producing  an  income  of  about  450/.  a year,  which, 
was  increasing  daily,  making  the  works  a financial 
success.  He  always  advised  that  the  Bramshalli 
spring  would  be  insufficient  for  a population  of  5,000, 
requiring  75,000  gals,  a day,  and  they  found  they 
had  only  37,800  gals,  available  from  there  in  dry 
weather.  There  was  not  sufficient  to  give  a constant 
supply  or  to  fill  the  service  reservoir,  which  holds. 
150.000  gals.  The  Somershall  springs  were  three 
and  a-half  miles  away,  and  they  would  give  a 
sufficiency  of  water  except  in  very  extraordinary  dry 
weather.  The  water  would  be  delivered  by  gravita- 
tion, like  the  Bramshall  water.  The  Authority  had 
sufficient  funds  in  hand  for  the  extension,  and 
wanted  to  carry  it  out  at  first,  but.  in  consequence 
of  opposition  from  landowners,  they  were  unable  to. 
do  so.  There  was  no  ojjposilion. 

London  W.\tkr. — Professors  \V.  Crookes  and 
W.  Odling,  in  a report  on  the  results  of  their  analyses 
of  the  162  samples  of  water  collected  by  them  during 
November  from  the  mains  of  the  seven  London- 
water  companies  taking  their  supply  from  the- 
Thames  and  Lea.  say: — ‘'Comparing  the  average 
composition  of  the  five  Tiiames-supplied  waters 
during  the  month  of  November  with  that  of  the- 
corresponding  month  last  year,  we  see  considerable 
differences.  In  November,  1893,  the  common  salt, 
nitric  acid,  and  hardness  arc  practically  the  same  as 
they  were  last  year,  but  in  tlie  other  constituents— 
those  which  maybe  termed  the  contaminating  factQrs 
— the  month  just  ended  shows  a diminution  of  more- 
than  50  per  cent.,  whilst  the  brown  colour,  a good 
rough  criterion  of  the  organic  matter  present,  has  sunk 
from  24 '5  to  I5'5.  As  compared  with  the  composi- 
tion of  the  October  waters,  tliat  of  November  shows 
scarcely  an  appreciable  difference,  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  of  the 
same  excellent  quality  that  has  characterised  the 
waters  for  several  months  past.  Again  we  have  to 
record  a deficient  rainfall.  Whilst  the  mean  raip^ 
fall  for  twenty-five  years  at  Oxford  has  been  2 '31  in. 
for  the  month  of  November,  there  has  actually  fallea 
i’68  in.  during  the  month,  giving  a deficiency  o£ 
o'63  in. 

1 ♦ i 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — MM.  Gamier,  Coquart,  Pascal,  Daumet 
Ginain,  Raulin,  Laloux,  Normand,  Loviot,  and 
Redon,  have  been  elected  members  of  the  committee- 

of  the  Socidtd  des  .Artistes  Fran9ais. The 

Chamber  of  Deputies  has  before  it,  officially,  a 
project  for  consideration  for  a ship-canal  between 

the  west  coast  of  France  and  the  Mediterranean. 

At  Viliiers-sur-Marne  a new  consumptive  hospital 
for  children  has  been  built  from  tiie  plans  of  M. 

Isabey. The  Conseil-General  of  the  Seine,  which 

has  suppressed  as  unnecessary  the  post  of  Architect- 
in-Chief  of  the  Department,  held  by  M.  Trdlat, 
has  created  three  architectural  sections,  one  for  the 
arrondissement  of  St,  Denis,  another  for  that  of 
Sceaux,  and  a third  specially  entrusted  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  gendarmerie  barracks  in  the  Depart- 
ment.  The  competition  between  architects’  pupils. 
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COMPETITION  AND  CONTRACTS, 


COMPETITION. 

CONTRACTS — Continued. 

Nitare  of  Work. 

By  whom  Adrertised. 

Premium>. 

Nature  of  Work  or 

Materials. 

By  whom  Required, 

Architect,  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 

ddivered. 

P.utherhain  Corp 

15(M.  .W 

Mar.  •>.1 

Strand  Union  

W.  8.  Cfo.-.s  

•ainkiup  Well  

do. 

CONTRACTS. 

Retorts,  Ac 

•Materlels  for  Paving  Wo 
•Wire  Fencing.  Battersea 

Park!! 

Heywood  Corporation 

LoudonCoiiiityCiiuiicil 
OUiuorgiin  C.C.  ...... 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do! 

do. 

Jan.,  IT 

NfttTire  ot  -Work  ot  Matoriftls. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Sureerot, 
or  Engineer. 

Tenders 

delivered. 

Bridge,  kiiigshdJge 

•Reuiovel  of  House  Refuse 
•Makiiic-up  Roads.  &c. ... 

Bt.  Paiicra"  Yestry 

Fiilbaiii  Vestry  

Roinforil  leicul  Board 

do! 

J P.  Nomngtou 

fifirial 

do. 

•Supplying nort  T/iTingP.ivine  . . 
Street  Works.  RiH  Cruwlnril-*! 
Cut-iron  Pip« 

Leyton  Loc»l  K..ard  . , 
Greenock  Bd.  of  Police 
India  Office  

•Five  Houses,  Ac.  for 

Coast  Giurds, 

•set,  Ac... 

UJflCiai  

do. 

do! 

Gasholder  Tank 

Drain  Pipes  i-Ji'O  yds.'  . . 

Politvpndrt  Loc,  Bel.  , . 

Bounyrigg  iN.B.lCoiu. 

Dover  Town  Council.. 

|l 

Jan.  -31 
Jan. 

School  BiiiWiiig*.  College 

Re-liiiildiiig  liousei.  Cheap-Btro't  uid 

High-street.  B.ith  

Two  Dwrlllng-housea.  io,  Brsdworthx. 


Post-mortem  Premises,  Hiligste,  C 

he«d 

Lodge.  RoyslVictoiUPsrk,  Butli... 
Portland  Cement,  Valett*.  Multi  .,. 

Retorts,  Ac 

Building  Wurk-,  Knockscappul.  Wsll*- 


Timber,  Sc 

SetU,  Kerbs,  Fl.-igs,  Sc. 

Stone!  

Diverting  Hebble  Bmok.  81in 
Catholic  Cliurch,  MMlrtou,  «j 
School  Buildings,  Tsntarra-eti 
Dwelling-hou.'e,  King  Edwi 
Chelmsford  


lludilerstieUl  Sch, 


A.  Trible  

Joiiui  DiokeSB..n 
Psrtsh  of  Bt.  lla 
Islington 


Asylum 'at  Whitecroft. 
■iewerage 


liltfal!  W. 
Building’s  mid  Resi.ieiici 


Wulwll  School  Board 


. B.  Paah I F,  Chs 


t McCuiinal  , 
leellor  


nigated  Bhedling.  Cotlmy*. 


Union  . 
Board  . 


f Wight  County 

rnbam  Ris.’A.’r. 
iiIKin  - Irwell 


I ’w,  c'.  Way'’., 


KejTisbain  R.S../ 
York  School  Boa 
UldMomchiirchB 


mouth  Sch.  Bil. 
bury  and  Heck- 
idwike  Water- 


CardlffOenen 
Co.  Ud.  .. 
Kyhope  lUur 


A.  T.  0.  WoiKls  . 

W.  J.  Grylls 

T.  Wanless 


Those  inarktd  wttft  an  AKtensic  (*)  are  advereitied  in  this  number.  Voriipetitions,  y.  tv.  wntracts,  pff.  iv.,  Tl.,  viii..  i.v..  x.,  xil.  and  xxx\ . 


for  the  Guardiot  Princ  has  been  decided  at  the  Ecole  ] nected  with  the  proposed  central  block.  The  next  City  Surveyor  (Mr.  C.  F.  Wike),  Mr.  John  \\  ard 
des  Beaux-Arts.  The  first  medal  has  been  given  to  ! important  building  under  discussion  will  be  the  pro-  (Deputy  Surveyor),  and  Mr.  W.  Terrev  (Assistant 

M.  Umbersdock,  pupil  of  M.  Guadet. A few  posed  National  Library  at  Berne;  the  third  is  the  Manager  of  the  Water  Department).  rheTownClerk 

days  ago  one  of  the  towers  flanking  the  gateway  of : proposed  New  Record  Offices,  also  at  Berne. Of  first  explained  the  requirements  of  the  Corporation 

the  ancient  Church  des  Miniines,  at  Nevers,  fell ! the  military  buildings  proposed  the  most  imi>ortant  with  respect  to  the  sum  of  5,820/.  for  purposes  of 
without  warning.  The  rest  of  the  building,  which  ■ are  some  arsenals  at  Altorf,  and  an  artillery  range  water  supply,  The  next  item  lalcen  was  the  applic^ 

contains  a considerable  number  of  works  of  art,  is  in  with  barracks  at  Thun. Of  the  e.xhibitions  to  be  tion  to  borrow  54‘.595^'  street  impr(>\  ements,  and 

a dangerous  stale. The  death  is  announced,  at  1 subsidised  by  the  Government,  we  notice  a National  the  Town  Clerk  inlormed  the  inspector  that  it  was 

the  age  of  sixty-eight,  of  the  Abbe  Chevalier,  who  i Exhibition  at  Geneva,  and  an  Arts  and  Crafts  made  under  the  i’ublic  Health  Act.  The_  sum 

was  well  known  for  his  works  on  the  archa-ology  Exhibition  at  Zurich. The  proposed  new  Central  asked  was  rather  a large  one,  and  was  principally 

and  history  of  the  west  of  France,  especially  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  at  Zurich,  which  has  been  to  provide  granite  paving,  whi^  came  within  the 
Touraine. — -The  Paris  Municipality  has  acquired  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion,  is  now  to  be  taken  category  of  permanent  works.  The  streets  in  which 
some  houses  next  to  the  H6tel  Carnavalet,  in  order  to  in  hand  at  once.  M.  Schmid-Kerez,  who  won  the  granite  paving  would  be  laid  down  were  Bramall- 
enlarge  the  museum,  which  is  insuflicient  for  the  competition,  is  to  be  the  architect,  and  has  revised  lane,  Rroomhall-street,  ijueen  s-road,  Emngliam- 

future  demands  on  it. The  town  of  Cavaillon  ' his  plans  in  accordance  with  the  new  requirements  road,  Cnrlisle-street  East,  renisione-road,  and 

^Vaucluse)  is  about  to  erect  a monument  to  the  i of  the  authorities.  The  building  will  cost  part  of  Holme-lane,  while  Leoiiold-street  and 
memory  of  Castel-Bla/.e,  dramatic  author  and ; 1,750,000  francs,  or  about  70,000/.,  and  it  will  be  Surrey-street  would  be  paved  with  ''‘ootk  All 
musical  critic,  who  wrote  the  libretto  of  the  “ Barber  I completed  by  the  end  of  1895.  these  streets  were  highways  repairable  by  the 

of  Seville.  ■' M.  Legros,  Architect  to  the  Depart- i , , inhabitants  of  the  city  out  of  the  district  rate. 

roent  of  Assistance  Publique,  has  been  commissioned  1 r r 7 < at  ir-c  Leopold-slreet  and  Surrey-street  were  m one  line, 

<0  prepare  plans  for  the  new  hospital  which  will  hOL  and  in  a district  where  there  were  a good  many 

be  constructed  in  Rue  Lacordaire,  Grenelle,  with  State  Of  Lahocr  in  the  Coi-ONIES.— We  oftices  and  public  institutions,  among  them^  being 


the 


legacy  of  Mdme.  Boucicaut. The  death  is ’have  received  the  following  particulars  from  the  the  new  I own-hall,  which  would  be  occupied  about 

ounced.  at  the  age  of  thirty,  of  M.  Pierre  Simon.  ' Emigrants'  Information  Ciffice -^^'o^k  in  New  the  beginning  of  1895.  The  School  Board,  Assay, 
a Government  diploma,  and  South  ^^‘illes,  espieeially  in  towns,  continues  to  be  and  Stamp  Offices,  and  other  similar  buildings  wei"' 

— • T . .T-i  . _■  /-s . *_  J *!..«  nl,-—  in  fl.nf  l*nA  ,?  l root  ,-1 If  uin  c f Vi  fit  1 ctVi  t 0-r?l  Til 


announced.  ; 

an  architect  ......  n -r- — . — i y — . — . u u ■ 

son-in-law  of  M.  Henri  Labrouste.  This  young  , very  scarce.  Owing  to  the  great  depression  in  the  also  in  that  line  of  street,  and  u was  thought  granitt 
architect,  who  lived  at  Versailles,  had  obtained  a ' coal  trade,  the  large  colliery  proprietors  at  New-  would  prove  too  noisy  to  pave  Respecting 

great  many  successes  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  castle  in  the  north  have  terminated  their  present  the  application  to  borrow  17,751/.  for  works  ol 
and  at  the  Salon,  and  much  was  hoped  for  him  in  the  agreement  with  the  men,  with  the  view  of  arranging  sewerage,  the  Inspector  was  inlormed  by  the  Cit} 

future. The  Chaudosaignes  prize  for  1893  has  a lower  rale  for  hewing  coal.  Strikes  have  occurred  Surveyor  that  this  sum  was  principiiliy  for  ccin.struct 

been  awarded  to  M.  Hinel,  a pupil  in  theArchi-,at  one  or  two  of  the  southern  colleries  in  con-  ing  3^  miles  of  brick-sewers,  chiefly  in  Abbeydale- 

tectural  Section  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. sequence  of  a reduction  in  wages.  In  South  road,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  lay  dowri  about 

M.  de  Baudot  has  been  elected  a member  of  the  Com-  Australia  the  local  supply  of  labour  is  quite  sufli-  two  and  one-third  miles  of  sewers,  al  an  estimate 

cnittee  of  the  Soci^t^  Nationale  des  Artistes  Francais  cient  to  meet  all  demands.  In  Queensland  there  is  cost  of  13,000/.  The  City  was  extending  so  rapidlj 
in  the  Section  of  Architecture,  which  is  to  be  repre- 1 no  demand  for  any  kind  of  labour,  whether  mecha- ' in  that  direction  that  it  was  necessary  to  t^ike  the 
sented  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  the  Committee,  nical,  pastoral,  or  agricultural,  and  many  men  have  drainage  works  to  the  very  boundary.  A new  bneV 

M.  Bongar^on,  architect  at  Digne,  has  been  l.een  out  of  work  ; no  assistance  is  now  being  given  sewer,  about  210  yards  long,  had  also  to  be  lau 

appointed  architect  of  the  Department  of  the  Basse  1 by  the  colony  to  emigrants.  In  Western  Australia  down  in  Fargate,  and  provision  had  to  be  made  fo 
Alpes.  ' more  public  works  are  in  progi-ess  than  at  any  the  supply  of  pipe-sewers,  partly  in  place  of  ole 

Germ.anv. — It  has  now  been  decided  to  open  the  ; previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  but  some  sewers  and  partly  as  links  between  a sewer  and  Ihi 

International  -Art  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  on  Ma)’  3.  1 persons  at  Perth  complain  of  want  of  work.  Under  extension  of  the  outfall.  The  final  item  considerei 
The  exhibition  buildings  near  the  " Lehrter  : the  Homestead  Act,  which  was  passed  last  quarter,  ' was  the  sum  of  6,400/.  required  to  cover  the  cost  0 
Bahnbof '■  are  to  be  used,  and  the  exhibition  will  be  ; free  grants  of  160  acres  will  be  made  to  settlers  on  ^ the  new  wrought-iron  bridge  from  Pond  Hill  t< 
kept  open  until  September  2.  'I'he  special  nvaiiaging  conditions  of  residence  and  cultivation.  In  Tas- ' Sheaf-street,  and  also  the  widening  and  some  genera 
commute.-'  of  eight  has  been  elected,  and  we  are  mania  no  change  for  the  better  seems  to  have  taken  improvements  to  Tudor-street  and  Anindel-street 
pleased  to  se?  the  names  of  two  architects,  Herr  place ; at  Hobart  and  elsewhere  many  complain  of  This  concluded  the  inquiry,  and  the  Inspector  sub 
von  Grossheim,  and  Herr  Hoffacker  among  the  inability  to  obtain  work.  In  New  Zealand  unskilled  sequenlly  visited  some  of  the  streets  and  works  cor 

number. The  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of ; labour  seems  everywhere  plentiful  or  excessive.  The  cerning  which  the  investigation  had  been  conducted 

Strassburg,  which  has  already  been  taken  in  hand,  1 building  trades  have  been  doing  well,  or  are  iin-  WiNDiiW.s,  St.  MiciiAEr.'.-j  ( HURCH,  BARNE5 
is  now  to  be  the  subject  of  a thorough  investigation  ' proving  at  Auckland,  Nelson,  Christchurch,  —The  north  and  south  windows  in  the  aps 
on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  Commissioner  of  Works.  ■ Dunedin,  and  Invercargill;  but  the  engineering  ' of  St.  Michael's,  Barnes,  have  now  txen  hlle 
The  President  of  the  “ Akademie  fiir  Bauwesen.  " ' and  iron  trades  have  been  dull  everywhere  except  with  stained  glass,  the  subjects  being  the  angel 
Herr  Spieker,  and  Professor  Persius  and  Durm  will  ' at  Invercargill.  In  Cape  Colony  the  officials  of  the  Raphael  and  Gabriel.  The  work  designed  an 
visit  the  works  and  report  on  the  alterations. j railway  department  are  overwhelmed  with  applica-  executed  by  Messrs.  Percy  BacLii  .lx  Brothers,  ( 


Besides  the  competition  for  a new  synagogue  at  1 lions  for  employment  from  mechanics  and  engine-  London. 

-"  • ' ■ ■ ■ number,  another  has  men  arriving  at  the  (.'ape  from  Englaind  and  Aus-  Christ  Church  CA 


Cologne  referred  to  in  our  last  number,  another  has  men  arriving  at  the  (.'ape  from  Englaind  and  Aus-  Christ  Churoi  c.ATnEDU.vi..  Dublin.^  0 
been  opened  at  Magdeburg  for  the  same  class  of , tralia,  and  there  is  no  prospect  at  present  of  such  the  26th  ult,  Mr.  Thornas  Drew,  K.  H.A.  pchito 
buildings.  In  this  case  premiums  of  150/..  too/.,  artisans  finding  employment  on  the  (/ape  Govern-  to  Christ  Church  Cathe^al,  Dublin,  delivered 
and  50/.,  will  be  given,  and  Professors  Ende  and  ; ment  railways.  , popular  lecture  on  Christ  Ch^ch  and  its  histo^- to 

Otzen  will  be  the  senior  members  of  the  iurv.  Proposed  Imi'ROVemkxts,  Sheffiei.d.— On  the  large  numUT  of  visitors.  He  said  the  catbedr 

Switzerland. The  " Bundesvath,"  which  met  2olh  ult. , Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  : Tulloch,  an  diftered  from  other  churches  in  not  having  a recoi 

this  month  for  their  winter  session,  ’will  have  to  inspector  appointed  by  the  Local  ' Government  of  discord  or  religious  dissensions.  It  wiu  n' 

discuss  a number  of  proposals  for  new  architectural  I Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Town  Clerk's  ofiice  ! plundered  by  Henry  vllb,  And  no  rcligioi 

works.  The  most  important  building  under  dis- , concerning  an  application  made  by  the  City  Council  community  was  ever  expell^ed  from  its  walls.  Itwi 
cussion  will  be  the  proposed  “ Rundeshaus  "between  ' for  the  Board's  sanction  to  borrow  the  respective  in  no  sense  an  Irish  enurcb.  Us  history  wont  bat 
<heold  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  new  Govern-  sums  of  54.595''-  for  "'orks  of  street  improvement,  to  the  occupation  of  Dublin  by  the  Danes  141 
tnent  Offices  at  Berne.  This  block  is  to  contain  the  i 17.751^-  ‘or  works  of  sewerage.  6.400/.  for  the  years  ago.  .-\fUT  the  battle  at  Clontart,  Ednc  Ml 
new  Council  Chambers  for  the  Swiss  Parliament.  . erection  of  a bridge  and  for  purposes  of  street  beard,  a Danish  king,  became  a Christian,  and 
and  at  the  same  time  be  the  central  feature  of  an  1 improvement,  and  5,820/.  for  the  purpose  of  water  1038  .-CD.  built  a church,  the  foundaUons  ot  whu 
imposing  group  of  public  buildings.  Tiie  old  Houses  ' supply,  the  total  amount  proposed  to  be  borrowed  constitute  the  crypt  which  exists  under  the  prese 
ofPailiameniaretobeusedasoffices:  tihis  building.  ' being  84.566/.  The  Corporation  officials  present  cathedral.  On  the  site  of  that  Danish  church  l 
as  well  as  the  new  Government  Offices,  being  con-  were  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  J.  W.  Pye-Smith),  the  , first  Anglo-Norman  one  was  founded  tn  1170  A. 
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by  Earl  Slmngbnw,  Raynionji  le  Gros,  Fitzstephen. 
and  the  famous  Archbishop  qf  Dublin,  St.  I^aurcnce 
O'Toole.  Other  historical  particulars,  including  the 
crowning  in  the  cathedral  oF  Lambert  Simncl,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  stajucs  and  attempts  to 
mutilate  and  burn  the  royal  aVms  over  the  State  pew 
by  Oliver  Cromwell's  army,  were  mentioned  by  the 
lecturer,  whose  account  of  thebuildingreacheddown 
to  the  la.st  restoration  of  it  some  years  since  by  Mr. 
Rowe.  1 

At' I’O  IN  T >t  K N T.  -Mr.  Norman  Scorgie, 
A.M.lnst.C.E. , Chief  Engineering  Assistant  to  the 
Leicester  Borough  Engineer  qnd  Surveyor,  has  been 
elected,  from  fifty-one  candi|iates.  Surveyor  to  the 
Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Rcjtherhithe,  S.E.  Mr. 
Scorgic  has  been  an  assistant  to  the  Borough 
Surveyor  since  March,  1883.  ; 

Society  of  Akts.— The  ordinary  meetings  will 
recommence  after  the  Christmas  recess  on  the  i/tb 
inst.,  when  Mr.  A.  P.  Laurie  will  read  a paper  on 
“ White  Lead  Substitutes.”  Some  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  succeeding  Wednesdays  are  as  follows  ; 
— January  24,  “American  Carriages,”  by  Mr.  G. 
Herbert  Thrupp;  Fel^ruary  7.  “Reproduction  of 
Colours  by  Photography,”  by  Captain  Abney,  C.B. 
F.R.S. : February  14,  “The  St.  Pancras  Electric 
Light  Installation,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Robinson, 
M.Inst.C.E.  : February  21.  “Electric  Signalling 
Without  Wires,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  C.B. , 
F.R.S.  The  next  course  of  Cantor  Lectures  will  be 
delivered  on  Monday  evenings,  January  22,  29,  and 
February  s,  12,  by  Professor  Frank  Clowes,  D.Sc., 
the  subject  being  “ The  Detection  and  Measurement 
of  Inflammable  Gas  and  Vapour  in  the  Air.”  Mr. 
Hugh  Stannus,  F.R.I.R.A.,  will  give  a course  of 
Cantor  Lectures  on  “The  Decorative  Treatment  of 
Traditional  Foliage"  on  February  19,  26,  and 
March  $,  12.  Further  Cantor  Lectures  will  be 
delivered  by  Captain  .\bney  on  “Photometry," 
and  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Jenkins  on  “ Typewriting 
Machines." 

• > ^ \ 

MEETINGS. 

Friuav.  J.vncary  5. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  A.  O.  Collard  on 
‘ Difficulties  of  the  Young  .Architect.'’  7,3011.111. 

Junior  Engineering  Society.  — Professor  Vh'i.in  11. 
Lewes  on  “ Boiler  1 ncrustiitions  and  Deposits.  ’ 8 p.iii. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Jlfeeting). — 
Mr.  Arthur  R.  Dale  on  “Refrigerating  Machines. ” 
7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  Januarv  C. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  Association. — (i)  Election  of 
Members  ; (2)  Annual  New  ^'e.nr’s  Address  I'y  the  Presi- 
dent, Sir  li.  VV.  Richardson.  6 p.m. 

Mhxday,  January  8. 

Royal  Institute  0/  British  Architects. — General  Busi- 
ness Meeting.  (t)  Award  of  Prizes  and  Studentships  ; (2) 
Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  on  “ Blickling  Hall,  Norfolk  : its 
Dr.-linage,  Water  Supply  and  other  Works.”  8 p.in. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Dinner 
at  the  (jueen's  Hotel. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Mr.  E.  J.  Harper  on  “Trade 
Claims.”  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  9. 

Institution  oj  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  Robert  E. 
Commons  on  “ The  Concentration  and  Sizing  of  Crushed 
Minerals.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  to. 

Edi-nturgh  Architectural  Association. — The  Rev.  R- 
Scott  Mylne  on  “The  Influence  of  the  Mj'lnes  on  the 
.Architecture  of  fldinbiirgh.”  8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — .A  selection  of 
Architectural  Slides,  illustrating  various  English  (.'athe- 
drals,  to  he  exhibited.  7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  ii. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — Inaitgur.il  Address 
by  the  President,  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens,  .M.Inst.C.E. 

5 p.m. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  Wyke  Bavliss  on  “ .Shakes- 
peare in  Relation  to  his  Contemporaries  in  the  Fine  Arts.” 

6 p.m. 

.Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.ni. 

Friday,  January  12. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers  (Metropolitan  District  Meeting). — ft)  Mr.  C. 
Mason  on  “ Street  Pavements,  with  special  reference  to 
what  has  recently  been  done  in  the  Strand,  Long  .Acre, 
&c.  (2)  Mr.  W.  N.  BUir  on  “ The  Jointing  of  Wood 

Pavements  ” ; (3)  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper  on  “ Hospital  Tents." 
7.30  p.m. 

institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Students' Visit  to  the 
Millwall  Docks,  to  inspect  machinery  for  discharging  and 
storing  grain.  2.15  p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Arclnrology. — Anniier.sarj'  fleeting. 
8 p.m. 

Glasgovj  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  R.  Wemys 
on  “Sir  \V.  Chambers.”  3 p.m. 

Saturday,  January  13. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the 
Chillingham-road  Board  Schools,  at  3.0  p.m.,  v hen  the 
Heating  and  V'entilating  Apparatus,  “Plenum  System, 
will  be  in  operation. 


1,207. — Hinues  : T.  Ryland.—\n  order  to  provide  a leaf 
of  a hinge  which  can  be  adjusted  in  relation  to  the  other 
leaf,  an  adjustable  pin  is,  according  to  this  patent,  used 
which  bears  on  its  lower  end  on  the  bottom  of  a socket 
formed  on  the  knuckle  of  the  other  leaf  of  the  hinge. 

1,315. — Pbeve.vtino  Fkeezinu  nr  Watek-Pires  : B. 
M.  Drake  and  J.  M.  Gosham.—^I'm^  conducting  elec- 
tricity, according  to  this  invention,  are  passed  through  the 
pipes,  then  connected  with  a current  so  as  to  generate  heat 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  ice. 

1,348.— -SEi.E-CLOsrNG  Gates  : /.  G.  A twisted 

pivot  and  bearing  to  correspond  is  used  as_a  hinge,  so 
that  the  gate  rises  svhen  opened  and  closes  itself  by  the 
action  of  gravity.  . 

1,703. — Saws  : T.  B.  Blcno. — Saws,  which  cut  both  with 
the  up  and  the  down  strokes,  are  made  by  providing  the 
.saw  with  teeth,  half  cutting  one  way  and  half  the  other. 
The  middle  edge  of  the  saw-blade  is  left  more  or  less 
hollow.  . , , 

1,823.— Gates  : Daivkin.s.—An  oblique  bar  and 

central  support  are  used  to  prevent  the  gate  “ sagging  ” or 
“drooping.” 

19,444. — Protective  Paint:  T.  Cokn.—A  protective 
paint,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent,  is  made  mainly 
of  oxide  of  lead,  common  salt,  and  soluble  salt  of  a heavy 
metal,  the  whole  stirred  up  and  applied  as  ordinary  paint. 

19,797. — Glazed  Bricks:/,  li'.  Martin.— The  bricks 
are  really  faced  with  glass,  pieces  of  glass  being  retained  on 
the  brick  or  wall  by  cement. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

December  18. — 24,289,  W.  Matthews,  Water-closet 
Fittings. — 24,296,  S.  Linscoit  and  J.  rinsdale,  Latch 
Fastenings  for  Windows. — 24,298,  S.  Wiseman,  Window- 
Sash,  Casement,  and  Door  Fasteners.— 24,332,  F.  Brook, 
(luDies.— 24,360,  St.  Jassoy,  Constructing  Pavement 
Stones,  Pavements,  Landings,  &c. 

Decemuer  19.-24,380,  W.  Nicol,  Window-S.ashes.— 
24,401,  J.  Ryder,  Arranging  Bricks 
Firing. — 24,42.- 
Incombustible. 

December  20.-24,511,  H.  Fuller  and  1.  Wyatt, 
Weatherstrip.  . 

December  21. — 24,561,  G.  Rinson,  Construction  ol 
Enamelling,  Hardening  on,  and  Majolica  Kilns. — 

T.  Jones  and  A.  Leach,  Ornamenting  Wood.— 24,579,  J. 
Jones  and  A.  Leach,  Machinery  for  Stop  Chamfering  or 
Similarly  Ornamenting  Timber,  &c. — 24-593-  Wilson, 

' Fastener  for  Windows,  Sashes,  &c.— 24,598,  T.  Perrj-, 
Window-Sash  Fasteners. 

December  22.-24-658,  J.  Voung,  leather  Bars  f-'r 
Casements  and  Windows.— 24,673.  W.  Benning  and  J. 
Maass,  Prevention  of  Smoky  Chimneys.— 24,680,  M.  Syer, 
Drain  Plug.  , „ , 

December  23.-24,738.  M.  Syer,  Water-closet  Pan  and 

•prap 24,759.  F-  Gibbons,  Locks  for  Window-sashes,  and 

Keys  for  same.— 24,778,  W.  Large,  Mitre  Cutting-machi_ 

24,780,  J.  Campbell,  Raising,  Lowering,  and  Retaining 

Window-sashes,  &c.— 24,781.  S.  Hansen,  Stone-dressing 
Machines.— 24,804,  .A.  Hill,  Connecting  or  Joining  together 
pipes._24,8i3,  F.  Scniby  and  W.  Bowley,  Fireproof 
Wall  and  Ceiling  Covering 


TENDERS.  . 

[Communications  for  in.sertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  loa.wr.  on  Thursdays.^ 


ABHROiTEN.— For  the  erection  of  Broomhill  Public  School,  for 
the  Aberdeen  School  Board.  Mr.  Alexander  Mavor,  nrchiteci. 
Union-street,  Aberdeen.  Qu.intities  by  the  architect 

Masons'  ivork. 

Win.  Farquharson.. £5.568  o o 
Charles  Gordon  ...  5,553  ^4  ° 
(,;eo.  Fonlyce  & Co  5,450  o o 
Henderson  te  Russel  5,397  7 

OggiSons 5.225  o o 

Tnomas  Gr.mt 5-^30  ° o 

Gall  & Walker,  Rich- 
raond-street*  — 4.97'  ° ° 
• Accepted. 


P.  Bisset  & Son  ..  ..£6,600  1 

Robert  Smith S.856  1 

Milne  & Sons  ' 


Greig  & Craib. . 

John  Morgan  

EdgarGauld  ...  . 
Pringle  S:  Slessor  . 

Robt.  Buchan 

James  Cauld 


Si7S7  ' 
5-7SO  ‘ 

5-650  ' 
5-630  ' 
5.600  I 
5.57»  ' 


, ,i  Kilns  P 

, O.  Hetcerick,  Process  for  Making  Wood 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

abstracts  of  specifications. 

23,111. — Si.iDiNn  Doors:  D.  Doyen  and  J.  Didion 
(Brussels). — No  rollers  or  balls  are  used  in  connexion  with 
this  invention.  The  door  is  suspended  by  two  articulated 
levers  forming  a cross,  arranged  so  that  the  door  me 
constantly  in  the  same  straight  position  and  without 
support.  The  “ articulated  ” levers  turn  on  pivots,  folding 
on  themselves,  and  taking  up  but  little  room.  As  friction 
is  avoided  the  motion  is  very  gentle. 


John  Henderson.. 

Aiex.  Hall 

Wni.  Dawson  . ... 
James  Forbes  .. .. 
”•  -t&Clark  .... 
lb  Faniuhar . . 


Carpenters'  7rork. 

3.050  o o McRobbie  & Milne.£9.666 
2,998  10  o Simpson  i Walker..  2,6» 
2.984  o o James  G.aivie  & Sons  2,598 

2,837  0 o Watson*  Robb 2.597 

2,796  10  o Hendry  & Keith,  2t, 

2,785  0 o Cilcoitiston  Park*  2,47° 
• Accepted. 


McLellan&Co.,I.td.£j,o46  19  9 I George  Bissit. 
Wm.McKinnon&Co.  84915  c' 

James  Abemcthy  & 

Co 823  js 


Forbes,  Morrison  .. 

Alex.  Murray 

Alet.  K.  Merson. . 

James  Motren 

Geo.  I'arijuUar  . .. . 
Win.  Coutts 


9 JS 


••£'71 


G.  Currie  . 

_ .,Wm.W.  Milne  i?' 

7 o|  Alex,  Adam  & Co....  i6t 
2 o I George  Davidson. junr.  t6; 
0 o Alexander  Law.  s. 
o o|  Little  Chapel-i 
’Accepted. 


ISO  ' 


Plumber’s  u'ork. 


A.  B.  Robertson '....  706  o 

John  Campbell  702  o 

John  T.  Anderson  ..  69918 

James  Miiiiro 609  9 

Thom  * Straclien....  697  14 


(accepte'd) £658  n 

Valter  Simpson, 
(withdrawn) 619  - 


Plasterers'  7vork. 

Jas.Baimochie.S;Sons£i.ot6  1 9 I Roger  i Baxter  ....£643  ' 

jnhii  Kirk  * Co 70210  9 James  Stephen  * Son. 

Scott.vSellar  679  0^  0 I Summer-Street*....  57=  ' 


r Decoration. 


PROVISIONAL  specifications  ACCEPTED. 

22,294,  A.  Boult,  Construction  of  Ceilings,  Floors,  &c. — 
23,ji2,  H.  Lake,  Apparatus  for  Setting  Saws.— 23,278,  H. 
Dickinson,  Reversible  Metallic  Lathing  and  Machinery- 
for  producing  the  same. — 23,495,  J.  Bates,  Kiln.s  for 
Drying  and  Burning  Bricks,  Tiles,  Earthenware  Pipes, 
&c.— 23,661,  C.  Pattinson,  Prevention  of  Burst  Waier- 
pipes.— 23,729,  J.  Hay,  Window  • sashes.— 23,815,  C. 
Jackson,  Sash-fasteners. — 23,977,  A.  Giesau,  Chimney 
Pot. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition  for  Ttvo  Months.) 

3.508,  J.  Clayton,  Sash-fasteners. — 7,627.  W.  Monro, 
Bolt  for  Doors,  Cupboards,  &c. — 8,211,  J.  Eiddeough, 
Construction  of  Blades  or' Saws  for  Sawing  or  Cutting 
Stone.— 9,825,  E.  Edwards,  Paint.— 14,738,  J.  Flannerj’ 
and  S.  Terr^',  Ventilation  of  Enclosed  Spaces. — 19,069,  A. 
Brookes,  Finishing  or  Polishing  the  Surface  of  Wood,  iS:c. 
22.280,  C.  Schlickeyson,  Bricks,  Ten'a-cottas,  &c.— 22,294, 
E.  Waller,  Lead. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

■tinned). 


Teak,  E.I.  ..load  s lo'o  i; 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu  93 
Asli,  Canada  load  2/10  0 ; 

Birch,  do 2/10,0  ; 

Elm.  do 315  • 

Fir,  Dantiic,  &c.  1/5/0  ; 

Oak,  do 2/15  o 

Canada 5/10/0 

Pine.  Canada  red  2/15)0 
Do.  Yellow  ....  2/s/o  . 

Latli.Danisic,  fath  410, 0 : 

St.  Petersburg. . 300  - 

Wainscot.  Riga, 

Deals,  Finland 
9nd&  iststd  100 
Do.  4th  & 3td  .. 

Do.  Riga 

St.  Petersburg. 

1st  yellow  .... 

Do.  2nd  yellow 

Do.  white 

Swedish 

White  Sea 

Canada.  Pine  ist 
Do.  do.  2nd., 


2/5/0  4 JO  0 
8/0/0  lo/io/o 


. TIMBER 
Satin,  Porto  Rico 
WalouC,  Italian  ..  c o 

METALS. 
Iron — Pig,  in  Scot- 

Bar.  'Welsh.'  in 

London 51 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5; 

Do,  Staffordshire, 
in  London  ....  6 i 

CoPPEK  — Btitisli 
chke  and  ingot  45  t 
Best  selected  ..  46.' 
Slieets.  strong  . . 54/1 

Chili  bars 42'! 

YELl.owMl-.TALlb  o/( 


lo/o'o  13  lo'o 
8/0/0  9.0.0 
3/roo  Ji/oo 
8, '0/0  i6,oo 
8/0/0  16/10/0 

7/0/0  18/10/0 


Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  7/10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  rst  90/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

2nd 6,'ro/o  7'JS/ 

New  Brunswick  6, '0,0  7,5 

Battens,  all  kinds  30/0  15,0, 
Flooring  boards. 

jst' 0/10/6  0/15' 

Do.  2nd 0/7/6  0I13I 

Otherqualities—  05/3  0/7 

Cedar,  Cuba . . ft.  /4  /4 

Honduras.  &c.  /3J  14 

Mahogany,  Cuba  13I  /i 
St.  Domingo.  ^ 

Mexican  do.  do.  /3i  n 
Tobasco  do.  do.  /si  /£ 
Honduras  do.  . . /4  ’5 

Bo-x,  Turkey  ton  4'o/o  li'o 

Rose.  Rio 8 o,'o  20/0/ 

Bahia 7/0,0  18/0/ 

Satim  St.  Do- 
mingo  0/0/6  o/t 


ifnglisU  com. 

brands 9 i: 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq,  ft, 
and  up  wards.. ..  ii'i 

Z l-N  c — English 

Vicillc 

tagoe  

Tin— Straits, 

Australian 


tlitrdon  * Watt 

iimes  McLeod 501 

. Main SSO 

Mason  & Son 547 

Slakcr  iSc  Sons  . . 546 
& Sons.  539 


£585  o o I Adam  Buchai 


•fe 


- Alexr.Ferguson  & Co. 

1 o John  Whyte  

I <.  I Geo.  Donald  .S:  Son, 
; o 18,  Nutherkirkgate* 

o Duvid  Simpson  

, o I J.  M.  Fenton  

Accepted. 


_l'KNLEY.  — Accepted  for  the  construction  of  brick  and 
concrete  sewer,  and  incidental  works.  Lower  House,  Padili^,  and 
lara,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  S.  Button.  C.t..  Borough 
Ycyor,  Town  Hall.  BumW;— 

Perkins.  Graham,  * Co.,  12.  Bank-street, 

Royal  Exchange,  Manchester £i3i5J4  *0  4 


COLCHESTER.— For  underpinning  to 
Horse"  Inn,  East-street.  Colchester,  lor 
Mr.  J.  W.  Start.  F.S.I..  civil  enginee 
Chester;— 

Ripoer  Bros £54®  - 

H.  Everett  & Son  355  ' 


iver  wall  at  the  " White 
Ir.  Charles  Armstrong. 
Cups  Chambers,  Col- 


DORKING  —For  the  erection  of  proposed  new  Catholic  Church 
Dorfcin?  Surrey.  Mr.  Frederick  A.  W.ilters,  F.S.A..  architect. 
No  4 Great  ( lueen-strcet,  Westminster,  S.W.  Quantities  by 

N„,l,  Aii.  Upper  p..t 
Aisle,  andChapeL  olTower. 

F.  & H.  Higgs £8,c6i  ilJ-567  £878 

Colls*  Sons 7.829  J.Sfc  790 

J.  Smith  * Sons  7.8j9  1-565  6~ 

NIitchell  Bros 7-788  1,45'  693 

Goddard  * Sons 6,784  ii3»7  ^4 

F.  G.  Minter 6.537  J-=70  670 

j.  Longley*Co 6,395  J-®95  662 


HALIFAX.— For  making  2,050  yards  mam  drams,  with  n 
holes.  &c.,  Southowram  {No.  i Contract),  for  the  Loc.al  Hoard.  1 
W.  H.  D.  Horsfall,  suneyor.  *c.,  9.  Harnson-road.  Halifax; 
JamesBateman  ..  £iiS3>  J "'  o..._.r— •>.  . 


Arthur  Bland 
Thomas  Kitchen  . . 
Henry  Tyson  . . . 
Matthew  Hall  . . . . 
B.  * T.  H.  Riley.. 
H.  Barraclough  . . 

J.niies  Wells 

Godfrey  Pearson. 


* Holm 
Riley  Hopkinson  1,0^ 
Hemingway  & 
Marshall,  South- 
owram. Halifax*  i.o; 
•Accepted. 


LONDON'.— For  cleaning  interior  rff  Drummond-road  School,  for 
the  London  School  Board  ;— 

Mowlem&Co £221  i 3 M 

W.  & H.  Castle  ....  186  o u Holliday&t.n 

tjarri-tt  * Son 140  o » I y'-'  Son* 

• Accepted. 


£125  o ' 

iw'ood  87  o I 
. ... . 80  17  I 


I 74^00 
> 74'5/o 


English  Ingots. . 

Banca 790/0  00/0,0 

Billiton  75/0,0  76/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ' ton  io.'o'e  ao's/o 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  34  0,0  0.0  o 

Do.  Ceylon  25  lo/o  o/o/o 

Palm,  Lagos 25-10,0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 23/0/0  23/5/0 

Do;  thrown 21/5021/10/0 

Cottonseed  ref. ...  20  to/o  22/5/0 

Oleine 22/0,0  24  o 0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4'o/o  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  50/0  12/0/0 

T.-4R  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18/6  0/0/0 

Arciiangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


1.0ND0N.— For  interior  cleaning,  *c..  at  Bonner^ 
School,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mt.  J 

Kirby  * Chase  1 £335  ! I Marchant  i Hirst  . 

- ■*  (Jo 160  Davenport 


Steve 


s Bros. 


158  I Coxliead t35  1 


I.ONDON.— For  interior  cle.ining,  *c-,  at  Scawfeil-s  treet  Board 
School  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 

M.artin  £317  I McCormick 

Kirby  * Chase 346  De.aring. , . . .... . 

Clark  * Braccy 229  I Marchant  * Hin 


• ■£209 


Kirtiy  * Chase £360 

Clark  & Bracey  239 

Homett  207 

Lidscone, 205 


Marchant  & Hirst £183  o 

Clark  17s  o 

Willmott  & Son  172  is 

Johnson  & Co 167  u 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " issupplied  DIRECTfrom  the  Office  to  fesidenfs 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kmedom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  India,  China,  Ceylon,  &c.  26s.  per  annim.  Remittances 
- - k’able  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  19 
Publisher  of  "THE  BUILDER."  No,  <6,  Catherine-streec,  W.C. 


360  O o 


LONDON.— Accepted  tor  hew  stables,  Gipsy  Hill,  for  -Messrs. 
Rickett,  Smith,  A:  Co.  Mr.  Denning,  architect: — 

M.  Taylor £2^'B  o o 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd; 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATS  STONE. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


LONDON. — For  general  engineering  work  at  the  Workhouse 
Constance-road.  East  Dulwich,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Pansh  of  St.  Giles,  CamberwelL  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Aldisinckle, 
architect ; — 

Clement  Jcakes £16.500  I Berry  

>4.950  I Benham  & Son 13.575 


BOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 


Architect : — 

Eyers. 

Siter ..w  I V 

Johnson  4:  Co 193  I T.  Cniwys 


DOULTING,  SHEPTON. MALLE  T.l 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.!! 


LONDON,— For  interior  cleaning,  &c..  at  Queen’s  Head-street 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  •— 
Kirby  * Chase £340  : j Grover  & -Son  ^184 


Queen’s  Head-street, 


Taylor  & Son 215  | Marchant  S:  Hi 

Houghton  i Son  204  Stevens  Bros. 

Dearing  & Son  194  | 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Morning^ i Pott. 


,, LONDON. —Accepted  for  sanitary  work  at  Alpha  1 
Walworth.  Messrs,  John  Taylor,  Sons.  & Santo  Crimp,  eng 
Thomas  Heath £315 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

•'Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  Littlewick,  Berks’ 

— jept  paragraphs  about  buildings  which  are  sencanony- 
c...  . .......  n.ime  and  addre— 




HAM  HILL  STONB, 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  speciaJlyl 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colouri 
of  this  materiaL  Quarries  well  opened.  Quiclc 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered' 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free.t 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoker 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E.  A.\ 
Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C,  [Advt.j 


M.  (too  late  for 


LONDON.  — For  reparations  and  additions  to  58  and  60. 
Trevenon  - street,  Ladbroke  - grove  - road.  Kensington,  North. 

' — - architects.  185,  Earl’s  Court-road,  S.W.  ;— 

. £683  I N.  C.  Foale,  8,  Chesterton- 

Simmonds  Bros 647]  road  (accepted) £595 


tlon. 

We  are  compelled 
addresses. 

NcpTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 


CRAIOLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  aod  Landings,^ 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  wear.: 
VERYHARD.and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY  > 


public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with 
cannot  uncUrtaJee  to  return  rejei 
Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news^ems)  which  have 
een  duplicated  for  other  joumat  are  NOT  DE^REb, 

All  communications  r^arding  literary  and  artistic  matters  shoulc 
e addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  adrertbements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
---■ ‘-Editor. 


SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  k A.  CBEW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W  V 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


Aaplmlte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava; 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42,2 
Poultry,  E.  C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for) 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  fioors,$ 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooms,s 
ranaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphaltet 
’ontractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Ad’vt.i 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-Lane,  E.C.  [Advt.i 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHBDI 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHiaS  A SON,  20,  Farliament-st.,  S.W./ 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES  AND  DIARY,  , 
For  1894,  price  6d.  post  yd.  In  leather  i/- Post  i/i.  [Advt.t 
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Dr.  FuriwUnglers  Investigations  on  the 
Parthenon  and  Erechtheion.* 

the  domain  of 
Greek  Archaeology 
the  event  of  the 
year  just  com- 
pleted is  unques- 
t i o n a b 1 y the 
publication  of 
Dr.  Furtwangler’s 
book  on  the 
“master  works" 
of  Greek  sculp- 
ture. The  starting-point  of  the  book  is  the 

Lemnian  Athene  of  Pheidias,  and  down  to 
the  Apollo  Belvidere  we  have  a suc- 

cession of  brilliant  suggestions,  sometimes 
amounting  to  demonstration.  Everywhere 
•the  protest  is  raised  against  the  traditional 
method  of  repeating  the  generalisations 
of  Brunn  with  a few  stock  illustrations,  a 
method  that  was  almost  a fixed  tradition 
in  handbooks.  Dr.  Furtwangler  widens  the 
field,  includes  monuments  hitherto  unknown 
or  barely  noted,  and  everywhere  pursues 
an  inductive  method  straight  from  the  actual 
sculptures,  obser%'ed  in  the  closest  detail. 

This— the  main  drift  of  the  book— we  must, 
.however,  leave  unconsidered,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  what  is  in  fact  an  episode,  but 
for  English  archaeologists  one  of  surpassing 
interest,  Lc.,  Dr.  Furtwangler's  discussion 
of  the  ancient  temples  of  the  Acropolis  in 
direct  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Parthenon  marbles.  In  order  to  get  a clear 
conception  of  the  art  of  Pheidias  we  must 
understand  the  Parthenon  marbles,  and 
these,  Dr.  Furtwangler  asserts,  can  never  be 
rightly  interpreted  till  the  full  functions  of 
the  Parthenon  itself  are  understood,  and  the 
temple  is  set  in  its  right  relation  to  the 
other  sanctuaries  that  preceded  and  followed 
It. 

To  do  full  justice  to  Dr.  Furtwangler’s 
argument  we  ought  perhaps  to  take  it  step 
by  step  in  the  historical  sequence  he  follows. 
We  prefer,  however,  to  state  at  the  outset 
two  startling  discoveries  he  claims  to  have 
cnade — discoveries  closely  interdependent. 

First  and  foremost — and  here  the  discovery 
jimounts  to  what  sounds  like  a paradox — the 


* Meisterwerke  der  Griechischen  Plastik,  Kunst- 
peschichtliche  Unter-suchungen  von  Adolf  Furtwangler, 
wit  140  Texbildern  and  32  Lichtdrijek  tabeln  in  Mappe. 
(Leipzig,  BerUn,  1893  : Giesecke  & Devrieni.) 


Parthenon  is  not  the  temple  of  Athene 
Parthenos. 

•^^zox^CL—Wx^opisthodomos  of  theParthenon 
is  not  a treasure  house  of  Athene  at  all,  but  a 
separate  shrine  dedicated  to  other  divinities. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  according  to 
early  usage  {i.e.,  in  inscriptions  dealing  with 
treasury  accounts,  which  begin  in  434  b.c.), 
the  name  “ Parthenon  ’’  is  applied,  not  to  the 
whole  temple  as  now,  but  merely  to  the 
back  western  chamber  ; the  cella  which  held 
the  actual  image  of  the  goddess  was  known 
as  0 viwg  6 kKarofiTTiSo^.  Since  this  point 
was  made  clear  the  question  has  been  often 
raised,  why  should  this  western  chamber, 
which  does  not  communicate  in  any  way  with 
the  actual  main  cella,  give  its  name  “ Par- 
thenon” to  the  whole  building?  Dr.  Ddrpfeld 
rightly  observed  that  the  name  Parthenon 
, did  not,  and  could  not,  come  from  the 
Chryselephantine  statue,  as  this  was  never 
officially  known  as  the  “Parthenos.”  The 
mystery  remained,  wliy  should  this  back 
chamber,  always  supposed  to  be  a treasury, 
take  its  name  from  a mere  popular  title  of 
the  goddess  who  dwelt  in  the  perfectly 
distinct  Hecatompedos  ? 

The  solution  Dr.  Furtwangler  proposes 
is  that  the  word  “Parthenon”  is  not 
taken  from  the  Chryselephantine  statue,  nor 
yet  from  any  epithet  applied  to  the  goddess. 
According  to  the  analogy  of  other  similar 
words— 0 -npoliurwr,  the  sheepfold 
6 yvvaiKWP,  the  women’s  part  of  the  house — 
o UapOtvojv  means,  not  the  chamber  of  the 
maiden,  but  of  the  maidens.  As  in  the  ordinary 
house  one  portion  is  set  apart,  specially 
secluded,  for  the  women,  so  in  the  house  of 
the  gods,  in  the  temple  of  Athene  called  the 
Hecatompedos,  the  western  chamber  is  the 
cultus  cella  of  the  Parthenoi. 

Parthenoi- maiden  goddesses — are  not  far 
to  seek  in  the  Acropolis, 

Where  below  Pallas  temple-bound 
Agraulos  daughters  three  go  round  ; 

Where  thou,  O Pan,  art  piping  found, 

Within  thy  shepherd  cave. 

Eur. , Ion.  492. 

Three  daughters  of  Agraulos,  or  Cecrops, 
three  daughters  ol  Erechtheus,  Charites, 
nymphs,  their  regular  cultus  name  was 
simply  “Parthenoi.”  To  them  was  brought 
the  ancient  wineless  offering,  the  vijipdXia. 
Two  of  them  we  know  to  have  had  separate 
sanctuaries,  Agraulos  and  Pandrosos  ; but 
when  Perikles  built  his  new  temple  he 


gathered  their  scattered  worships  into  one 
maiden  chamber,  the  opisthodomos  of  the 
temple  we  call  the  Parthenon— no  mere 
treasury-chamber,  but  in  itself  an  actual 
naos  or  shrine.  How  easily  the  name,  from 
denoting  the  smaller  half,  should  spread  to 
the  whole,  is  obvious  enough  when  we  con- 
sider that  Athene  herself,  in  her  later  aspect, 
was  the  typical  maiden. 

This  interpretation  of  the  opisthodomos  of 
theParthenon  as  a separate  cultus  cella  is 
but  a single  instance  of  Dr.  Furtwangler’s 
general  contention  that  in  the  temples  of  the 
.A.cropolis  no  separate  treasury -chambers 
exist ; each  temple  was  a treasure-house  of 
all  objects  of  value  appertaining  to  the  god 
and  goddess — votive  offerings,  ritual  appara- 
tus and  .the  like.  The  moneys  of  the  state 
might  be  lodged  under  the  guardianship  ot 
a deity,  but  there  was  no  separate  chamber 
set  apart  as  the  treasure-house.  About  temples 
in  the  other  parts  of  Greece  this  question 
has  never  been  raised.  The  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delos  should  surely,  if  any,  contain 
a treasure-chamber ; the  extant  ground-plan 
shows  clearly  that  none  such  existed.  The 
temples  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  had 
no  treasure-room  ; little  separate  treasuries, 
of  which  the  ground-plan  is  still  extant,  were 
built  to  the  several  states.  The  idea  ot 
these  treasure-cliambers  arose  in  relation  to 
the  Acropolis  temples,  the  Parthenon  first 
and  foremost,  and  later,  on  its  discovery, 
the  same  idea  was  applied  to  the  temple 
long  known  as  the  “ old  Athene  temple.”  In 
both  these  cases  the  ground- plan  is  sub- 
stantially the  same— /.i’.,  we  have  not  only  a 
cella  with  pronaos,  but  a second  cella 
facing  west,  back-to-back  with  the  first.  It 
was  long  thought  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Parthenon  two  doors  led  from  the  east  to  the 
west  cella.  Dr.  Dcirpfeld  has  conclusively 
proved  that  these  doors  are  of  Byzantine 
date,  and  that  in  classical  days  no  inter- 
communication existed.  What,  then,  was 
the  object  ol  the  western  cella  ? If  a treasure- 
house,  why  was  it  thus  cut  off? 

Dr.  Furtwangler's  answer  is  that  temples  with 
this  ground-plan  with  the  western  cella  as 
well  as  the  eastern  have  invariably  a double 
dedication,  the  cella  to  the  east  built  for  the 
god  and  goddess,  that  to  the  west  for  a hero 
or  some  subordinate  divinity. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  “old 
Athene  temple” — a misnomer,  as  will  be 
seen— and  its  relation  to  the  Erechtheion 
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in. fact,  to  the  whole  sequence  of  cults  and  i 
sanctuaries  on  the  Acropolis. 

Even  after  the  discovery  of  the  "old 
Athene  temple,'’  and  perhaps  owing  to  the  ; 
name  thus  hypothetically  attached,  it  has  all ' 
along  been  assumed  that  close  at  hand, 
somewhere  beneath  the  present  Erechtheion, 
there  existed  an  earlier  Erechtheion.  Mo 
traces  of  any  such  building  have  been 
discovered,  still  they  may  have  disappeared. 
The  current  view  is  that  the  "old  Athene 
Temple”preceded  and  was  superseded  by  the 
Parthenon,  and  that  an  old  Erechtheion 
preceded,  and  in  like  manner  was  superseded 
by,  the  present  building.  Dr.  Furtwiingler 
revolutionises  the  whole  situation.  The 
"old  Athene  temple,”  with  its  two  cellas 
back-to-back,  belonged  not  to  Athene  alone, 
but,  as  his  general  view  requires,  to  two 
divinities,  Athene  and  Erechtheus.  More- 
over, it  was  primarily  the  house  of 
Erechtheus  into  which  Athene  entered,  and 
in  Homer's  day  (or  rather  in  the  time  when 
the  interpolations  in  ((uestion  were  made, 
Iliad  II.  546,  and  Od.  vi.  80,  781)  it  bore  the 
name  of  Erechtheus.  It  was.  in  fact,  the  old 
Erechtheion  in  which,  as  in  the  new  building. 
Athene  occupied  the  eastern  cella.  Herudotos 
fits  in  equally  well ; his  temple  of  Erechtheus 
(viii.  55)  is  but  a special  name  for  the 
sanctrary,  which  he  elsewhere  calls  ro 
and  TO  Jp6»'.  He  knows  but  ofone  great  cultus 
place ; a portion  of  this  f.c.,  the  eastern  cella) 
he  specialises  as  ooi/roi-  B(ov  (v.  72).  In 
the  sixth  century,  be  it  ia  the  Homer 
interpolations  or  in  Herodotos,  we  have  the 
picture  of  a joint  worship,  a conjoint 
sanctuary.  The  masonry  left  in  the  extant 
ground-plan  agiees  well  with  this  view  ; the 
substructure  ot  the  colonnade,  acknowledged 
to  be  substantially  later  than  the  naos  itself, 
dates  backtoPeisistratos.  orpossibly  Hippias. 
The  naos  must  recede  considerably.  Below 
this  naos  are  remains  of  a still  earlier 
structure.  This  must  date  back  into  the 
dark  interval  between  the  i\Iycen<e  period 
and  the  beginning  of  actual  liistory. 

Yet  anotiier  point.  Given  that  the  "Old 
Athene  Temple”  was  in  effect  an  old 
Erechtheion,  then  we  may  compare  it  with 
the  new  Erechtheion  and  see  what  light  is 
thrown  thereby,  both  on  the  structure  and 
meaning  of  both. 

Few  things  have  remained  more  puzzling 
and  unsatisfactory  than  the  ground-plan  of 
the  Erechtheion,  especially  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  account  by  Pausanias, 
but  taken  in  relation  with  its  predecessor 
some  important  points  become  at  once  clear. 
The  Erechtheion  is  divided  into  three 
chambers — the  cella,  presumably  of  Athene, 
to  the  east — and  a larger  cella  to  the  west, 
itself  divided  into  two  chambers.  Exact!}’ 
this  same  peculiarity  marks  the  old  temple— 
a small  cella  to  the  east — for  Athene,  a 
larger  cella  westward,  itself  divided  into 
two  chambers  communicating  with  each 
other.  One  ot  these  chambers  is  again  sub- 
divided, and  here  the  narrative  of  Pausanias 
comes  in  to  help. 

Just  as  he  is  about  to  rote  the  well  of  sea  , 


* From  plan-s  in  "Topography  and  Monuni«fnis  of, 
Ancient  Athens"  (M.acmillan  & Co.),  by  Mi«  - ' 

and  Mrs.  Verrail.  The  plans  areredcced  tc 
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water,  Pausanias  make  the  remark  that  tlie 
building  is  divided  into  two  compartments 
[cinXovi'  yiip  fffrt  rd  o’lKtipa  (I.  26,  5).  This 
ddubleness  of  the  building  has  always  been 
a crux  ; two  stories  have  been  suggested,  but 
for  this  there  is  no  architectural  evidence; 
the  difficulty  finds  an  easy  solution  if  the  new 
Erechtheion  is  based  on  the  plan  of  the  old  ; 
temple,  with  its  exceptional  double  division 
of  the  innermost  western  chamber. 

The  further  question  arises,  what  was  the 
object  in  both  temples  of  this  division.  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  thinks  that  the  two  small  chambers 
of  the  old  temple  are  treasuries  — the 
oUiifinrn  of  the  famous  Hecatompedon 
inscription  (.iAr/oi-,  1890-92).*  Dr.  Furt- 
vvangler,  relying  on  his  general  proposition 
that  no  special  treasure-chambers  existed, 
and,  further  on  his  theory  that  the 
Erechtheion  is,  in  plan,  a restoration  of  the 
old  temple,  sees,  in  the  small  chambers, 
separate  cultus  - cellas,  divided  because 
belonging  to  different  divinities.  In  a word, 
both  Erechtheion  and  old  temple  give  their 
smaller  eastern  cellas  to  Athene,  and  their 
larger  and  completely  divided  western  cellas  to 
Poseidon,  Ereclitheus,  and  cognate  divinities, 
the  northern  small  chamber  to  Poseidon 
Erechtheus  himself,  the  southern  one  to 
Hephaestos  and  Butes,  the  westernmost 
undivided  chamber  to  Cecrops.  The  full 
lorce  of  this  argument  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  examining  with  Dr.  Furtwiingler 
the  Erechtheion  inscriptions,  which  space 
does  not  allow  us  to  do  here. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  take  up  the 
sequence  of  cults  and  the  temple  arrange- 
ments depending  on  them  in  accordance  with 
Dr.  Furtwiingler's  view.  Up  to  480  n.c. — 
i.c.,  wlien  the  Acropolis  was  sacked  by  the 
Persians— there  was  one,  and  one  temple 
only,  /.i’,.  the  old  temple  sacred  in  the  main 
to  Erechtheus  and  Athene,  called  some- 
time ru  itp'or,  some  the  ’Epfi^tifroc  vrioq,  some- 
times TO  pi'.npov,  according  as  the  whole  or 
part  is  mentioned.  In  and  about  the 
Erechtheus  portion,  that  is,  within  the 
sacred  precinct,  were  worshipped  Cecrops 
and  his  daughters,  Butes,  and  possibly 
Hephaestos  ; also  within  the  precinct,  though 
not  within  the  temple,  were  the  sacred 
tokens,  the  spring,  the  trident-mark,  the 
olive-tree. 

After  the  Persian  invasion  the  sanctuary 
had  to  be  rebuilt.  What  was  done  by  way  of 
restoration  of  the  old  temple  for  immediate 
need  cannot  be  known,  but  Dr.  Dorpfeld  and 
Dr.  Furtwiingler  agree  that  the  colonnade 
was  never  restored,  and  this  for  an  obvious 
reason : some  bold  revolutionary  spirit  pro- 
posed to  move  the  centre  of  worship  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  hill.  Xo  reasonable 
deity  objected  to  this,  if  only  the  proper  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices  were  offered.  Here  comes 
inthequestionofthefoundalions  that  liebelow 
the  present  Parthenon,  those  usually,  though 
according  to  Dr.  Furtwangler  incorrectly, 
called  Cimonian.  It  has  been  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  tliese  foundations  belong  to  a 

* F ull  references  to  all  the  inscriptions  bearing  on  this 
: question,  as  ucll  as  to  the  friendly  controversy  between 
Mr.  Penrose  and  I>r.  DOrpfeld  in  the  matter  of  the  " old 
, .\thene  temple  and  the  P.-irthenon,"  will  be  found  in 
I “ Mythology  and  Monuments  of  .\ncient  .\thcns  " (Harrison 
and  V'eirall),  where  the  argument  is  stated,  with  plans,  &c., 
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temple  begun  soon  after  4S0  b.c.,  and 
obviously  intended  to  supplant  the  old 
temple,  but  actually  never  completed. 

The  plan  of  this  new  uncompleted  temple 
cannot  be  accurately  restored,  but  we  know 
it  to  have  been  similar  in  the  main  to  the 
Parthenon.  In  the  Parthenon  the  idea  was 
to  have  the  east  cella  in  itself  a iKarop-KtSoii 
vftuf  the  same  size  as  the  whole  old  temple. 
The  tKaTOfiirieov,  the  incompleted  Parthenon,, 
is  larger  than  the  present  building  by  just 
the  length  of  the  small  chambers  in  the  west 
cella  of  the  old  temple.  It  may  be  presumed,, 
therefore,  that  the  uncompleted  temple  had 
three  chambers  ; in  a word,  that  its  ground 
plan  was  only  an  enlargement  of  the  old 
temple,  and  was  calculated  to  include  the- 
cults  of  Erechtheus  and  Cecrops  which  fell' 
away  in  the  Parthenon. 

An  important  question  is,  who  began  the- 
uncompleted  temple,  and  when  ? Its  founda- 
tions have  usually  been  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  the  south  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  through  this  with  Cimon.  We  have 
Plutarch's  testimony  that  this  south  wall  was 
built  by  Cimon,  and  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Eurymedon  ; but  no  mention — in 
an  apparently  complete  list  of  Cimon’s  im- 
provements— is  made  of  a new  Athene- 
temple.  Such  an  omission  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable. Moreover,  so  bold  an  innovation 
as  the  transplantation  of  the  temple  and  cult 
to  a new  site  was  little  in  the  manner  ol 
Cimon,  but  appropriate  to  the  statesman  to- 
whom  Dr.  Furtwangler  assigns  it  — i.c., 
Themistocles.  Another  point — if  Themis- 
tocles  began  the  temple,  the  fact  that  the- 
building  was  relinquished  in  so  early  a stage 
is  easily  explained  by  the  fall  of  that  states- 
man, by  Aristeides  going  over  to  Cimon’s 
party,  and  the  growing  influence  of  the 
conser\-ative  party  generally. 

And  here  we  note  one  of  the  most 
interesting  points  in  Dr.  Furtwangler’s 
view  : he  brings  matters  religious  into  direct 
relation  v\Hth  the  action  of  political  parties. 
To  us,  nowadays,  the  building  of  churches 
is  not  exactly  a party  matter ; but  to  the 
Greeks,  intimately  fused  as  were  their  social, 
political,  and  religious  relations,  a party 
policy,  and  the  rise  or  fall  of  a cult  might,  d 
priori,  be  expected  to  be  interdependent. 
Athene  watched  over  the  forward  party  ; the 
conservatives  clung  to  the  ancient  Erechtheus 
cult,  and,  above  all,  to  its  actual  locale.  If 
the  daring  statesman,  Themistocles,  moved 
Athene  and  her  worship  to  the  south 
part  of  the  hill,  he  severed  many  bonds, 
though  he  dared  not  cut  her  loose  from 
Erechtheus.  When  Cimon  came  in  he  gave 
his  mind  to  the  strengthening  and  beautify- 
ing of  the  city;  he  sought  to  make  the 
Acropolis  a fortress,  but  he  left  the  innova- 
ting foundations  of  the  new  temple  to  lie 
untouched — was  it  likely  he  would  complete 
a work  begun  by  a political  enemy? 

It  was  not  till  447  B.c.  that,  under  some- 
what altered  conditions,  the  idea  of  a new 
; temple  could  be  again  revived.  The  Persian 
War  was  given  up  ; Pericles  desired  external 
peace  as  the  necessary  condition  for  develop- 
ing internal  prosperity  and  splendour. 
Rescued  from  ruinous  war  expenses,  he 
saw  in  the  tribute  of  the  allies  the  necessary- 
material  means. 
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In  the  Parthenon  tlie  Periciean  policy 
found  expression.  It  differed  from  tlie 
incompleted  temple  in  two  points — the  east 
cella  in  tlie  Parthenon  was  made  broader  to 
accommodate  the  chryselephantine  image, 
and  the  two  small  chambers  of  the  western 
cella  fell  away.  With  them  went  the 
worship  of  Erechtheus — i.e.,  so  far  as  the 
new  temple  was  concerned;  his  cult,  no 
doubt,  went  on  uninterrupted  in  the  old 
temple  ; but  Athene  was  now  self-sufficing, 
and  stood  alone  without  her  old  hero-king  ; 
but  in  the  western  chamber  were  gathered 
together,  as  has  been  seen,  the  Parthenoi  of 
the  Acropolis ; they  possibly,  because  regarded 
as  handmaidens  of  the  goddess,  were,  in  the 
new  temple,  the  sole  sur\’ivors  of  the 
ancient  Erechtheion  cult.  So  far  so  well, 
as  long  as  Pericles,  of  the  family  of  the 
Bouzygee,  the  ancient  priesthood  sacred  to 
Athene,  was  in  power — he,  with  his  forward 
policy,  but  with  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
tlie  conservative  reaction  set  in,  headed,  this 
time,  by  a man  whose  piety  bordered  on 
superstition.  To  him — to  Nikias,  according 
to  Dr.  Furtwangler — is  due  the  building  of 
the  Erechtheion.  To  the  conser\'ative  party 
the  Parthenon  could  never  be  a satisfactory 
temple.  It  was  interpenetrated  by  innova- 
tions. Back  to  the  old  site,  back  to  the 
t)ld  cults,  was  the  cry  now,  and,  exactly  1 
replacing  the  old  Hecatompedon,  only  with  ' 
a greater  exactitude,  actually  over  the 
ancient  tokens  of  the  well  and  the  trident- 
mark,  suffering  any  architectural  incon- 
venience for  conservatism’s  sake,  rose  the 
Erechtlieion.  Most  splendid  victory  of  all, 
it  kept  within  its  w’alls  the  ancient  agalma 
of  Athene,  once  destined,  no  doubt,  to  be 
translated  to  the  new  Parthenon. 

We  turn  next  to  the  question  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Parthenon  marbles  viewed 
in  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  relation  of  the 
several  temples.  And  here  Dr.  Furtwangler 
returns  again  and  again  to  the  older  inter- 
pretation, but  on  perfectly  new  grounds. 

To  begin  with  the  frieze  of  the  cella — the 
crux  of  which  has  always  been  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  central  slabs — the  old  view  was 
that  in  the  group  of  priest  and  boy  we  have 
the  presentation  of  the  peplos,  while 
tlie  priestess  and  maidens  represent  kane- 
phoroi  or  diphrophoroi  depositing  their 
burdens.  The  newer  view  was  that  here  we 
have  no  presentation  of  tl'.e  peplos  at  all, 
but  simply  the  action  of  the  chief  priests 
disrobing  and  giving  his  himation  to  an 
attendant  boy.  Now,  the  chief  objection  to 
the  old  view  is  that  a group  of  supreme 
ritual  importance— /.<?.,  the  presentation  of 
the  peplos — was  balanced  by  a quite 
secondary  matter — i.e.,  the  bringing  of  seats, 
diphroi,  for  the  celebrants.  Everyone  who 
appreciated  the  spirit  of  balance  and 
symmetry,  as  well  of  subject  as  of  com- 
position, that  characterises  Pheidian  art, 
felt  the  objection  to  be  insuperable.  Dr. 
Furtwangler  keeps  to  the  old  peplos  inter- 
pretation, but  gives  to  the  maidens  carrying 
diphroi  a perfectly  new  and,  qnd  balance, 
adequate  value.  They  are  bringing  seats  not 
for  priests  or  attendants,  but  for  the  Olympian 
gods  themselves.  Athene  is  hostess,  to  her 
is  offered  the  Peplos,  but  the  Panathenaic 
festival  is  a synoikia  of  the  gods,  as  it  is  a 
synoikta  of  the  Hellenic  people,  and  in 
token  of  this  the  seats  are  offered  to  the 
priestess,  who  will  set  them  for  the  august 
guests  at  the  banquet.  It  is  a Theoxenia. 
The  guests  are  the  twelve  Olympians  de- 
picted outside  the  temple,  the  twelve  who 
had  an  altar  in  the  agora.  In  early 
days  men  and  gods  sat  at  the  banquet. 
It  was  only  later  they  reclined.  Accordingly 
here  they  use  Kudiopai.  The  custom  of 
these  9ioiii'ia  elsewhere  is,  of  course,  widely 


known.  Stools  and  thrones  were  frequent 
votive  offerings ; marble  copies  of  such 
thrones  dedicated  to  Nemesis  and  Themis 
came  to  light  at  Rhamnus.  The  great  throne 
at  Amyclee  had  several  subordinate  seats  for 
less  divine  guests.  Moreover,  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence,  apart  from  the  frieze,  that 
such  was  the  custom  in  the  cult  of  Athene  on 
the  Acropolis.  In  an  inscription  a priestess 
is  praised  fer  her  Kbaptjcri^  Ti/g  rpoTrk^yjg 
("  arrangement  of  the  table").  Two  of  her 
attendants  are  called  Koapih  and  rpainZtl). 
Oddly  enough,  Hesychius  tells  us  that  at  the 
Panatheneia  it  was  the  custom  to  make  a 
little  couch  entirely  of  flowers. 

Dr.  Furtwangler  calls  attention  to  a small 
but  interesting  point  which  has  never,  we 
think,  been  noted  before.  The  second  of 
the  two  maidens  looks  back;  that,  in  the 
parlance  of  Greek  sculpture,  means  that  she 
is  not  the  last — she  expects  others,  her 
fellows,  to  follow.  Had  she  been  final,  she 
would  have  looked  towards  the  priestess — 
in  a word,  the  two  stand  for  twelve,  who 
are  bringing  twelve  seats  for  the  twelve 
Olympians. 

Dr.  Furtwangler  claims,  then,  to  have 
established  the  old  conservative  view  that  the 
presentation  of  the  peplos  was  depicted  in  the 
central  slab,  but  sincethepeplos  was,  ofcourse, 
offered  not  to  the  chryselephantine  statue, 
but  to  the  old  wooden  image,  it  follows 
that  Pheidias,  when  he  set  up  the  frieze, 
expected  the  old  image  to  be  transferred 
from  the  old  temple  to  the  Parthenon.  It 
never  was  transferred,  that  we  know,  and  the 
reason  was  that,  as  has  been  seen,  a con- 
servative reaction  set  in  under  Nikias  ; the 
Erechtheion  was  built,  and  the  conservatives 
baulked  Pheidias  at  the  last  moment,  and 
kept  |he  old  image  on  the  north  side.  The 
frieze  remains,  like  the  altered  plan  of  the 
Propylaea,  a monument  of  his  discomfiture.  It 
was  these  same  reactionaries,  no  doubt,  was 
raised  against  him  the  charge  of  impiety 
and  peculation  in  the  matter  of  this  new 
chryselephantine  Athene  of  the  Parthenon,  a 
statue  odious  to  their  principles  and  party. 

The  next  point  is  the  interpretation  of 
the  sculptures  of  the  western  pediment — and 
it  is  here  especially  that  Dr.  Furtwangler's 
view  as  to  the  double  character  of  the  temple 
throws  light  on  its  sculptured  decoration. 
The  western  half,  it  will  be  remembered,  he 
holds  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  the  Parthenoi, 
the  daughters  of  Cecrops  and  Erechtheus, 
and  this  at  once  explains  the  problematic 
throng  of  women  and  children  figures,  that 
have  so  far  always  puzzled  commentators  on 
the  west  pediment. 

Dr.  Furtwangler  bases  his  arrangement  of 
the  composition,  as  every  one  nowadays 
must,  in  the  main  on  Bruno  Sauer's  exami- 
tion  of  the  attachment  marks.  The 
" Anonymous  ” he  rules  out  of  court  as  being 
merely  a careless  copy  of  Carrey’s  drawings. 
The  centre  group,  he  holds,  contains  no  idea 
of  fight,  scarcely  of  rivalry,  for  Athene  and 
Poseidon  have  a joint  sanctuary  on  the 
Acropolis.  It  is  simply  the  joint  claim, 
the  claim,  as  it  were,  of  the  two  great 
Olympians  on  the  Acropolis,  where  both  have 
planted  their  symbols,  and  this  in  the 
presence  of  the  astonished  denizens  of  the 
hill.  It  is  in  the  interpretation  of  these  side 
spectators  that  Dr.  Furtwangler  shows  the 
greatest  originality.  The  root  and  ground  of 
misunderstanding  has  been,  he  holds,  error 
as  regards  the  reclining  angle-figures.  They 
are  not  river  gods.  The  personification  of 
rivers  and  mountains  in  sculpture  is  post- 
Pheidian ; moreover — and  this  is  the  strongest 
argument — the  base  of  the  pediment  indicates 
rocky  ground.  This  must  be  the  Acropolis, 
and,  a fortiori,  all  the  figures  represented 
are  dwellers  on  the  Acropolis. 


About  one  figure  there  are  now  no  two 
opinions.  The  man  resting  on  the  snake 
(third  from  the  left  angle^is  Cecrops.  Close 
to  him,  towards  the  centre,  are  three  women 
figures,  a boy  between  the  last  two.  These 
can  scarcely  be  other  than  the  three 
daughters  of  Cecrops — Pandrosos,  who  was 
faithful,  clinging  to  her  father,  and  the  other 
two,  Aglauros  and  Herse,  more  remote.  The 
family  of  Cecrops  is  completed  by  his  son, 
Erysichthon  (6),  who  died  early.  Here  we 
would  suggest  that  for  the  son  there  remains 
another  alternative,  Erichthonios,  who  was 
nursed  by  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  and 
also  was  the  foster-child  of  Athene,  and 
might,  therefore,  rightly  rank  on  her  side. 

Omitting  for  the  present  the  two  angle 
figures  oil  either  side,  we  have  for  the  riglit 
end  of  the  composition  a state  of  things 
closely  analogous — three  women  figures, 
and  a space  which  we  can  fill  at  will  with  a 
male  figure  (3).  One  of  the  women  (7)  has 
two  small  cliildren,  one  to  either  side, 
another  has  a youth  in  her  lap  ; the  third 
(4)  sits  alone.  The  three  daughters  of  Erech- 
theus, worshipped  in  the  temple,  are  present 
with  their  father,  who  became  in  later  days  the 
hypostasis  of  Poseidon,  and  who  therefore 
naturally,  with  his  family,  is  ranged  on  the 
sea  god’s  side.  The  children  fit  in  admir- 
ably. Oreithyia  (7)  with  her  twins,  Zetes 
and  Kalais  Kreousa,  in  her  lap;  her  son 
Ion,  and  Chthonia,  childless,  who  devoted 
herself  to  the  State.  The  explanation  certainly 
seems  simple  and  convincing,  especially  if  the 
west  cella  is  recognised  as  the  house  of  the 
Parthenoi.  The  angle  figures  remain,  and 
these---once  it  is  acknowledged  they  must 
belong  to  the  Acropolis — fall  easily  into  their 
places.  With  Erechtheus  in  the  Erechtheion 
was  worshipped  Butes.  He  and  his  wife,  who 
is  variously  named,  occupy  the  right  angle. 
No  presentment  of  Erechtheid  cults  would 
be  complete  without  them.  Of  equal  im- 
portance to  tlie  side  of  Athene  is  Bouzyges, 
the  primteval  ploughman  who  reclines  with 
his  wife  in  the  left  angle.  Pheidias  belonged 
to  the  sacred  family  of  Bouzyges  ; he  would 
not  be  likely  to  omit  his  revered  ancestor. 

As  to  the  east  pediment  the  most 
interesting  point  in  Dr.  Furtwangler’s 
view  is  that,  setting  aside  the  view  made 
popular  by  Dr.  Waldstein  in  England, 
that  the  two  draped  figures  (one  reclining 
in  the  bosom  of  the  other)  in  the  right 
angle  are  Gaia  and  Thalassa,  he  returns, 
but  with  a difference,  to  the  old  ortho- 
dox view  that  the  three  together  are  the 
Moirce,  the  Fates.  The  old  commentators 
gave  us  the  name  of  Fates,  merely  because 
that  was  convenient  for  a group  of  three,  and 
Fates  might  be  present  at  a birth — further  they 
are  present  at  the  birth  of  Athene  on  the 
Madrid  puteal.  Archaeologists,  on  the  other 
side,  felt  that  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  the 
Fates,  if  present,  were  so  remote  from  tlie 
action,  and  turned  rather  towards  the  chariot 
of  Night  than  towards  the  birth  of  the 
goddess.  Dr.  Furtwangler  suggests  that  the 
Moirm  were,  according  to  Hesiod  (whom 
Pheidias  often  follows),  the  children  ol  night. 
They  are  grouped  along  with,  and  looking 
towards,  their  mother.  Moreover,  the 
Moiras  had  a special  cult,  carried  on  by 
the  Praxiergidae,  the  maidens  who  wove  the 
peplos.  As  regards  the  male  figure  near 
the  left-hand  angle,  Dr.  Furtwangler  makes 
a startling  innovation.  It  is  widely  known 
as  the  Theseus,  though  probably  few  of  the 
modern  school  of  archaeology  would  care  to 
support  this  attestation.  Recently  Professor 
Brunn,  followed  by  Dr.  Waldstein,  have 
given  to  it  the  name  of  the  mountain 
Olympos.  To  this  Dr.  Furtwangler  objects 
on  the  same  ground  as  to  the  river-gods — 
i.e.,  that  it  anticipates  a post-Pheidian  artistic 
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conception.  The  problem  is  to  find  a youth, 
a denizen  of  Olympus,  who  is  in  cjose 
relation  to  Helios,  whom  he  faces.  The 
solution  suggested  is  Kephalos,  the  young 
hunter  of  the  dawn.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  Kephalos  is  a frequent  figure  on 
vases  of  Periklean  date,  but  he  appears 
there  always  in  conjunction  with  Eos,  and  his 
solitary  reclining  figure  does  not  seem  wliolly 
satisfactory. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  note  that  what  is 
offered  here  is  (all  that  space  allows)  a 
summary  of  the  most  novel  points  in  his 
argument.  Without  a minute  examination 
of  inscriptions  it  is  impossible  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  case  as  it  stands,  on  the 
question  of  the  treasures  and  the  opis- 
thodomos,  between  Dr.  I'urtwiingler  and 
Dr.  Dorpfeld.  It  seemed  desirable,  however, 
that  the  main  positions  should  be  clearly 
stated,  in  order  tliat  views  so  striking  and, 
in  some  respects,  so  revolutionary,  should 
be  made  available  for  English  students,  to 
whom,  naturally,  any  question  affecting  the 
Parthenon  is  of  special  national  interest.* 


NOTES. 

SCHEME  has  been  started  which, 
if  it  succeeds,  may  have  very 
important  results  for  the  deco- 
rative  treatment  of  English  archi- 
tecture. This  is,  the  foundation  at  Birken- 
head of  a Della  Robbia  Pottery  Factory,  to 
be  worked  by  a company  to  be  formed  for 
the  purpose.  The  object  is  the  production 
of  an  architectural  decoration  in  earthenware, 
with  figure  or  ornamental  design  partially 
coloured  and  covered  with  a glaze  or  enamel 
capable  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  the 
English  climate.  The  promoters,  recog- 
nising the  fact  that  the  use  of  steam-power 
has  a tendency  to  paralyse  artistic  develop- 
ment. and  that  this  is  really  the  cause  that 
the  work  throughout  the  country  has  so  l.ttle 
artistic  merit  as  compared  with  the  work 
produced  even  a century  ago,  intend  that  the 
principal  work  in  this  pottery  shall,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  done  by  hand.  The  company 
will  take  apprentices  whereby  a younger 
generation  will  be  taught  and  trained  in  a 
practical  manner,  and  a tradition  perpetuated, 
and  it  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  foster  tlie  growth 
of  a new  school  of  architectural  decoration. 
The  pottery  will  be  carried  on  by  managers 
under  the  control  of  a council  consisting  of 
the  following  gentlemen  ; — Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
R.A.,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  Jolm  Lea,  Mr. 
P.  H.  Rathbone,  Mr.  H,  J.  Falk,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Ware,  and  the  services  of  Mr. 
Conrad  Dressier  and  Mr.  Harold  Ra'.hbune 
have  been  secured  as  managers.  The  com- 
pany is  already  formed  and  premises  secured 
at  3A,  Price-street,  Birkenhead  ; we  do  not 
gather  exactly,  from  the  circular  sent  to  us, 
to  whom  application  is  to  be  made  for 
special  information  ; no  secretary  is  named. 
The  scheme  has  (as  might  be  expected)  the 
cordial  support  of  a considerable  number  of 
leading  artists  and  architects  of  this  country, 
including  Sir  F.  Leighton,  Mr.  Walts,  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Mr. 
William  Morris,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Mr. 
Collcutt,  Mr.  Belcher,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon, 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  Mr.  Somers  Clarke, 
and  others,  whose  letters  on  the  subject 
have  been  printed  for  circulation.  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  in  his  letter  observes : — 

" I have  long  felt  that  one  of  the  great  needs  as 
regards  the  external  adornment  of  our  public 
buildings  has  been  the  lack  of  colour,  and  it  may  be 
added  vHality,  in  modelled  or  carved  sculptural 
design.  Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  in  reviving 
Della  Robbia  ware,  you  give  splendid  opportunities 
to  both  designer  and  colourist  for  producing  things 
of  beautv.  which,  if  our  architects  become  alive  to 
its  capabilities,  will  at  once  furnish  them  with  the 
means  of  giving  life  and  colour  to  their  buildings, 
and  ot  redeeming  the  streets  of  our  cities  Irom  the 


reproach  of  blackness  and  depression  which  too 
often  under  our  present  atmospheric  conditions  sits 
heavily  upon  them. 

The  richest  stone  carving  in  the  course  of  a few 
months  loses  all  its  chiaroscuro,  on  which  its 
decorative  effect  depends— becoming,  in  fact,  a 
mere  soot  trap:  while  a vitrihed  material  covered 
with  majolica  glazes  is  practically  indestructible, 
and  is  washed  by  every  shower. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  frieze  of  the  Ospedale 
at  Pistoja  (a  coloured  cast  of  which  is  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum!  know  what  a fine  architec- 
tural effect  it  has  upon  the  building  of  which  it  is  a 
part.  The  sight  of  such  a work  suggests  what 
beautiful  things  might  again  be  done  in  the  same 
spirit  by  the  co-operation  of  capable  designers  and 
potters.  We  should  have  a form  of  art  which  by  its 
vigorous  design,  frank  colouring,  and  dramatic  capa- 
city would  be  essentially  popular  in  its  appeal,  while 
eminently  educative  and  refining— a source  of  plea- 
sure to  all  ; and  if  associated,  as  it  might  be,  with 
local  or  national  history,  either  in  or  upon  our 
municipal  buildings,  our  Board  Schools,  baths,  public 
libraries,  town  halls,  what  attractive  places  our  towns 
might  become  1 ” 

While  cordially  concurring  in  wishing 
success  to  the  scheme,  there  is  one  point 
which  we  would  suggest  for  consideration  ; 
we  hope  that  it  will  nut  be  thought  an  object 
with  the  managers  to  revive  the  realistic 
treatment  of  flowers,  fruit,  &c.,  in  their 
natural  colours,  whicli  is  found  in  much  of 
the  old  Della  Robbiaware.  We  have  always 
thought  this  part  of  the  work  of  Della  Robbia 
and  his  school  distinctly  unarchitectural  and 
contrary  to  true  decorative  principles ; and  we 
hope  that  in  the  designs  to  be  carried  out 
at  the  new  factory  the  colour  element,  so 
inucli  wanted  in  our  external  architecture, 
will  be  obtained  without  reviving  the  practice 
of  the  realistic  imitation  of  nature. 


Corlette  measured  drawings  of  the  Bellry  ot 
St.  Anastasia,  Verona,  -with  a plan  of  the 
churcli,  and  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
Frari  Churcli  at  Venice.  Mr.  J.  Joass.  the 
holder  of  the  Pugin  Studentship  in  1893, 
has  apparently  spent  his  time  in  Scotland, 
and  the  work  he  submits  is  very  thorough  in 
its  character.  Several  drawings  of  the  Grey 
Friars'  Churcli  at  Stitling,  with  its  imposing 
eastern  apse,  are  given,  and  also  two  good 
ceilings  from  Craigevar  Castle,  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  the  East  end  of  Elgin  Cathedral. 
The  Owen-Jones  Student  of  1893  (Mr.  Alfred 
H.  Powell)  has  the  finest  examples  ot  water- 
colour work  in  tiie  room,  particularly  fine 
ones  of  a corner  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice;  a Pulpit  at  Sla.  Fermo  Maggiore, 
Verona  ; the  Interior  of  Sta.  Croce,  Florence  ; 
and  Pulpit  at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice.  The  Soane 
Student  of  1893  (Mr.  Arthur  J.  Bolton)  has 
drawings — largely  measured  ones — taken  in 
Spain  and  France,  including  the  Giralda, 
•Seville,  the  Palace  of  Charles  V.,  Eranado, 
Burgos,  a Wrought-Iron  Screen  in  the 
Cathedral,  the  Chateaux  at  Blois,  and  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  near  Angoulcme.  The  medal 
and  ten  guineas  has  only  produced  two  com- 
petitors. Mr.  ].  R.  Wigl'ull  wins  the  prize 
with  a useful  set  of  measured  drawings  of 
the  North  Transept  at  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
Altogether,  this  year’s  show  well  keeps  up  the 
average  of  these  interesting  annual  exhibi- 
tions. 


• Since  the  above  was  set  up  in  tj-pe  the  new  volume  of 
the-  " lounial  of  Hellenic  Studies"  has  appeared.  It 
contains  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer  on  the  ‘‘pre- 
Petsian  temple."  The  main  question  dealt  with,  i.e.. 
whether  this  temple  was  still  extant  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias,  is  beside  our  mark,  but  in  several  side  issues 
Mr.  Frazer  confirms  Dr  Furtuungler's  conclusions,  which 
are  unknown  to  him 


During  the  present  week  the  annual 
exhibition  of  drawings  submitted  for 
the  Institute  prizes  is  being  held  at  9, 
Conduit-street.  The  Grissell  Medal  and  the 
Owen  Jones  Studentship  have  not  been 
awarded.  The  Tite  Prize  goes  to  Mr.  A.  R. 
Hennell,  for  a design  fora  Royal  Mausoleum. 
An  attractive  subject  was  chosen  for  the 
Soane  Medallion— a College  for  a University 
town— for  which  there  aie  ten  competitors. 
The  successful  design  is  by  Mr.  j.  H.  Vonge 
("Nil  Desperandum ")  — showing  a pic- 
turesque treatment,  Late  Perpendicular  in 
style,  planned  round  one  large  quad- 
rangle. the  chapel  and  library  forming 
the  features  at  the  end  of  the  principal  front, 
and  the  hall  placed  opposite  the  main 
entrance.  A very  cleverly-executed  pen  and 
ink  perspective  accompanies  the  plans,  the 
points  of  the  design  being  further  illustrated 
by  sketches  on  the  various  drawings.  Of 
the  other  nine  "(Juien  Sabe?”  has  a plan 
showing  two  quadrangles,  the  hall  placed 
across  between  them,  the  whole  treated 
with  simple  Late  Tudor  or  Early 
Elizabethan  detail.  "Stet  Fortuna  Domus” 
is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  and  a good 
birdseye  view  of  the  building  in  brown  wash. 
"Black  Lion”  has  also  an  effective  perspec- 
tive of  an  elaborately-treated  design,  with 
two  staircase  towers  lorming  features  of  the 
main  front  attached  to  library  and  chapel, 
the  centre  of  the  front  being  set  back, 
with  a porter's-lodge  placed  at  a little 
distance  in  front  of  the  main  entrance.  The 
other  designs  do  not  call  for  special  mention. 
For  the  Pugin  Studentship  some  excellent 
worlc  has  been  sent  in.  Amongst  a very' 
good  set  of  drawings  by  the  successful  com- 
petitor (Mr,  R.  S.  Balfour)  are  a careful  set 
of  measured  drawings  of  the  Bede  House  at 
Higham  Ferrars,  very  completely  worked  out, 
a good  sketch  of  the  picturesque  Bede  House 
at  Lyddington,  Northants,  a measured  draw 
ing  of  the  so-called  shrine  of  St.  Etheidred, 
at  Ely  Cathedral,  with  details  of  the  colour 
decoration,  and  other  sketches  which 
are  excellent  examples  of  solid  study. 
In  the  same  competition  Mr.  Sladdin  sends 
measured  drawings  of  Bishop  Foxs  chantry 
at  Winchester,  an  elaborate  Late  Per- 
pendicular piece  of  work,  showing  traces  of 
Renaissance  feeling  ; Mr.  J.  P.  Cooper  some 
clever  water-colour  drawings  of  Italian 
subjects,  and  a view  of  the  roof  of  the  nave 
at  St.  David’s  Cathedral ; and  Mr.  H.  C. 


The  destructive  fire  at  the  scene-store  of 
the  Paris  Opera  House  has  only  again 
too  clearly  shovvn  us  the  folly  of  keeping  the 
exceedingly  inllainmable  stage  decorations  in, 
or  even  in  close  proximity  to,  the  theatre  in 
which  they  are  used.  No  matter  liowa  scene 
store  may  be  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  a 
theatre  building,  the  latter  is  sure  to  be 
destroyed  if  the  decorations  once  get  alight, 
as  not  even  the  most  efficient  fire-brigade 
can  be  on  the  spot  in  force  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  a fire  of  canvas  and  tinderwood 
can  spread,  and  we  may  even  say  burn  itself 
out.  Paris  may  consider  itself  fortunate 
that  the  fire  in  question  was  at  least 
localised,  as,  with  the  exception  of  straw,  no 
material  will  travel  such  distances  when 
alight  as  canvas,  and  thus  so  easily  set 
neighbouring  premises  aliglit.  Paris  is  also 
fortunate  in  not  having  to  close  its  Opera  on 
account  of  a dearth  of  scenery,  though  tliis 
we  believe  is.  strange  to  say,  partly  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  a certain  regulation 
limiting  the  quantity  of  scenery  allowed 
to  be  kept  in  the  theatre  itself  had 
been  lately  disregarded.  Of  the  other 
great  opera  houses  of  the  Continent,  tlie  one 
at  Vienna  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  which 
keeps  large  amounts  iff  scenery  on  the 
premises— has  dangerously  extensive 
scene-stores  in  the  theatre  proper.  The 
Vienna  " Hofburg  ” Theatre,  the  Royal 
playhouses  at  Berlin,  the  Opera  House  at 
Frankfort,  the  National  Opera  House  at 
Budapest,  and  the  Imperial  playhouses  at 
St.  Petersburg  all  have  separate  magazines 
some  distance  away.  Of  these  the  extensive 
blocks  in  the  Russian  capital  are  certainly 
the  most  interesting.  They  have  only  lately 
been  remodelled  by  the  architect  of  the 
Czar’s  Theatre  Administration,  Professor 
Victor  Schroter,  and  now  hold  innumerable 
sets  of  scenery  as  well  as  all  the  necessary 
properties  and  costumes.  One  block,  for 
instance,  always  contains  135,000  costumes, 
72,000  pieces  of  underwear,  and  20,000 
pieces  of  armour,  besides  all  the  necessary 
workshops;  and  another,  again,  has  1,000 
pairs  of  " wings,”  a similar  number  of  " drop- 
scenes.”  and  here,  again,  all  the  necessary 
carpenters’  and  painters’  workshops. 


The  correspondence  in  the  Press  during 
the  frost  on  the  cleansing  of  the  streets 
and  footways  has  been  of  more  importance 
than  usual,  since  to  some  extent  it  throws 
light  on  the  working  of  the  law  by  which 
the  Local  Authorities  were  bound  to  keep 
the  footways  clean.  The  law  certainly  does 
not  at  present  produce  any  better  results, 
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and  we  fear  that  it  is  not  likely  to  do  so. 
Our  bits  of  hard  winter  are  so  uncertain  in 
their  coming  and  in  their  duration  that, 
unless  the  officials  of  a Local  Authority  are 
unusually  energetic  and  public-spirited,  they 
make  no  systematic  and  extensive  prepara- 
tions to  cope  with  frost  and  snow.  We  see 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  authorities 
will  do  better  in  future.  The  advantage  of 
making  the  individual  householder  respon- 
sible for  the  portion  of  footway  in  front  of 
his  house  was  that  large  numbers  of  cleansers 
could  be  brought  into  operation  as  soon  as 
snow  had  fallen.  The  objection  to  it  was 
the  extortionate  payments  demanded  by 
cleaners.  If  the  old  system  were  revived, 
this  extortion  might  be  mitigated  by  the 
County  Council  being  empowered  to  pro- 
mulgate a tariff  for  this  work,  and  men 
should  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  charging 
anything  above  this  sum.  Of  course,  there 
would  still  be  unreasonable  demands,  but 
they  would  not  be  so  great  as  they  formerly 
were.  But  if  tiie  individual  householder 
were  again  made  liable  to  clean  the  foot- 
ways, the  law  should  be  made  more 
stringent  in  regard  to  the  carrying  away  of 
snow  by  the  Local  Authorities  ; if  the  work 
of  the  latter  were  diminished  it  should  be 
done  more  effectively. 


sculpture  of  Frederick  the  Greats 
time  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
criticism  on  the  Continent,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  has  been  latterly  revived 
through  the  German  Emperor  wishing  to 
follow  his  ancestor’s  example  and  make  his 
reign  remarkable  for  the  works  of  art  created 
at  his  instigation.  Dr.  Faul  Seidl,  the 
custodian  of  the  works  of  art  at  the  Royal 
castles  of  Berlin,  now  publishes  some 
Interesting  details  explaining  how  it  so  often 
happened  that  King  Frederick’s  good  inten- 
tions bore  sad  results.  In  alluding  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Royal  workshops  for 
statuary  (1747)  Dr.  Seidl  tells  us  of  the 
misfortune  the  King  had  in  the  choosing  of 
his  first  “Court  Sculptors.”  Frederick  had 
intended  to  instal  in  that  position  Nicholas 
Sebastian  Adam,  the  younger  brother  of 
Lambert,  who  had  in  many  instances 
collaborated  with  his  brother;  but,  prac- 
tically through  trickery,  a third  brother, 
Francois  Gaspard,  presented  himself  in  Berlin 
and  was  elected  to  the  post,  although  entirely 
unknown  to  fame.  The  latter  was  nearly 
devoid  of  the  higher  artistic  qualities  of  his 
two  brotlvcrs,  but  had  at  all  events  received 
an  excellent  technical  education  in  Italy, 
destined  ^to  be  of  great  use  in  the  training 
school.  I he  Apollo  and  Venus  Urania,  his 
two  first  works  in  Berlin,  are  like  those  of 
his  brotlier  s best  style,  but  his  later  produc- 
tions were  tame  and  uninteresting.  He 
ended  his  appointment  by  taking  leave  of 
absence,  from  which  he  never  returned, 
dying  in  Paris  in  1761.  The  second  court 
sculptor  was  Sigiebert  Michel  (brother  to 
the  renowned  Clodion  Michel),  appointed  in 
3nd  dismissed  seven  years  later  owing 
to  conflicts  with  the  King,  due  to  his  exces- 
sive slowness  of  production.  There  is 
absolutely  no  completed  work  of  his  extant, 
Finally  in  1774  Tassaert  was  appointed — a 
Fleming  by  descent,  but  trained  at  Paris, 
and  an  exponent  of  the  French  school.  His 
first  works  were  four  statues  for  the  large 
hall  of  tile  Palace  of  Sans  Souci  (still 
standing  in  their  original  places),  followed 
by  monuments  of  Generals  v.  Seidlitz  and 
Keith,  executed  in  Carrara  marble.  Por- 
traiture was,  however,  not  his  strong  point. 
His  pupil,  Gottfried  Schadow,  was  his 
successor;  his  appointment,  however,  being 
in  the  hands  of  King  Frederick  II. 


PROBABLY  a very  small  percentage  of 
the  persons  who  talk  of  “the  triforium.” 
whilst  showing  a party  of  friends  over  one 
of  our  old  cathedrals,  would  be  able  to  give 
a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  if  it  should  occur  to  some  in- 
quisitive young  lady  to  ask  for  further 
information  on  the  subject.  Those  who  do 
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not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  having  their 
ignorance  exposed  at  any  moment  in  this 
way  might  with  advantage  peruse  the  paper 
by  Mr.  Edward  Bell,  F.S.A.,  on  “ The  Origin 
and  Use  of  the  Word  ‘ Triforium  ’ ” recently 
published  in  the  “Transactions  of  the  St. 
Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society”  (Vol.  HI.). 
The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  show  that  the 
derivation  given  by  Ducange  in  his  “ Glossary 
of  Mediaeval  Latinify  ” is  correct,  and 
that  the  word  “ triforium  ” is  a regularly 
formed  one,  meaning  the  place  or  passage 
of  the  three  openings  (trina:  fores).  Parker, 
in  his  smaller  “Glossary  of  Architecture,” 
rejects  Ducange’s  derivation  on  the  ground 
that  the  separate  bays  of  the  triforium-arcade 
are  divided  into  two  or  four  openings,  and 
not  into  three.  But  Mr.  Bell  is  able  to  show 
by  reference  to  the  monk  Gervase’s  account 
of  the  burning  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  in 
1174,  that  the  word  was  applied  by  him 
indiscriminately  to  the  triforium  and  clear- 
story  galleries,  and  indeed  to  any  passage 
whatever  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  of  the  fabric.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  word  “triforium  ” was  used  in 
the  first  instance  to  describe  the  clearstory 
gallery,  and  it  afterwards  became  a technical 
term  for  any  passage  in  the  wall.  Mr. 
Bell  observes  that  “an  examination  of 
Norman  churches  which  have  retained  their 
clearstories  unaltered  shows  that  in  England 
at  least  they  are  generally  constructed  on 
one  type,  viz.,  with  a single  light  on  the 
external  wall,  but  with  three  roundheaded 
openings  into  the  church,  on  the  inner  face, 
a passage  being  left  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  between  the  windows  and  the  inner 
plane.  Illustrations  of  this  arrangement  are 
given  in  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  at  Cerisy-la- 
loret  and  La  Trinity,  Caen,  in  France,  and 
at  Waltham,  Durham,  Norwich,  and  Canter- 
bury, in  England.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
clearstory  gallery  was  called  the  triforium 
because  there  were  three  apertures  opening 
out  of  it  in  each  bay  into  the  interior  of  the 
church,  and  unless  the  word  has  some 
eritirely  different  meaning  quite  unconnected 
with  trincE  fores,  it  can  never  have  been 
coined  in  order  to  describe  the  portion  of 
a church  now  known  as  the  triforium,  because 
a triple  aperture  is  as  rare  in  that  position  as 
it  is  common  in  the  clearstory.  Until  some 
very  much  more  probable  explanation  can 
be  given  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
word  “ triforium."  Mr.  Bell's  theory  must 
hold  the  field.  The  other  suggested  deriva- 
tions of  the  term  are  certainly  hardly  likely 
to  be  generally  received.  The  hte  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  thought  the  word  might  signify 
third  story ; and  it  has  been  endeavoured  to 
trace  its  derivation  to  the  Italian  traforarc, 
to  pierce,  and  to  an  imaginary  monkish  Latin 
word  transforiiim,  equivalent  to  thoroujih- 
farc.  Short  as  Mr.  Bell’s  paper  is,  it  is  full 
of  interest,  and  deserves  more  than  a mere 
passing  notice. 


“I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  inform  me 
through  the  columns  of  your  Journal  what  are  the 
best  text-books  on  the  various  branches  of  sanitarv 
science  as  applied  to  house  architecture,  more 
especially  on  drainage,  ventilation,  and  beating. 

I should  not  have  troubled  you.  but  that  1 think 
the  information  would  be  valuable  to  many  others 
who  may  be  in  a similar  po.sition  to  myself.  The 
student  of  architecture  or  of  the  science  of  building 
finds  ready  to  his  liand  books  which  are  recognized 
as  standard  authorities  on  these  subjects  ; but  when 
he  comes  to  the  allied  subjects  I have  mentioned 
he  IS  confronted  with  a medley  of  books  of  doubtful 
merits  and  advocating  very  conflicting  opinions. 

The  desideratum  for  each  of  these  subjects  would 
be  a te.xt-book  which  would  explain  the  broad 
principles  on  which  all  the  best  systems  Lnd 
appliances  are  based,  without  advocating  private 
theories  or  particular  appliances.” 

As  a general  rule  we  have  been  obliged  to 
notify  to  correspondents  that  “we  are 
compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books,”  as 
at  one  time  requests  from  correspondents  to 
recommend  them  books  on  a variety  of 
subjects  became  so  numerous  that  to  answer 
them  would  have  been  too  great  a demand 


on  our  time.  As  “A  Student”  puts  the 
question  “on  public  grounds ’’and  gives  a 
special  reason  for  putting  it  in  regard  to  the 
class  of  \YorlvS  mentioned,  we  may  depart 
from  our  rule  and  recommend  the  following 
works : On  house  drainage  and  water 
supply — Knight's  “Annotated  By-laws  of 
the  Local  Government  Board ; ” the  “ Health 
Exhibition  Handbook’’  (1884)  by  Mr.  Rogers 
Field  and  Mr.  Eassie  ; and  the  article  on 
“Water”  in  “ Our  Homes,”  by  Mr.  Rogers 
Field  and  Mr.  ^^^al!ace  Reggs.  On  home 
sanitation — “Warming  and  Ventilation  ” by 
Sir  Douglas  Galton,  and  the  article  on  the 
same  subject  by  the  same  writer  in  “Our 
Homes.’’  On  heat — a work  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Box,  General  Morin’s  book  (Frencli),  and 
Dr.  Valpert's  (German)  Also,  on  hygienic 
subjects  generally,  Parkes’  “Hygiene”  (de 
Chamont’s  edition),  and  Mr  Pridgin  Teale’s 
“ Dangers  to  Health.” 


The  report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
river  Brent,  by  Dr.  S.  Monckton  Copeman, 
states  that  the  formation  of  the  Welsh  Harp 
reservoir  has  practically  cut  off  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Brent.  Water  not  needed  for 
the  Regent’s  Canal  is  discharged  over  a weir 
about  70  ft.  in  height  into  the  old  channel  of 
the  river  Brent,  and  while  in  dry  weattier 
no  water  at  all  finds  its  way  from  the 
reservoir  above  into  the  river  below,  at  times 
of  lieavy  rainfall,  when  the  flood-gates  are 
opened,  the  rush  of  water  is  so  great  as  to 
tear  up  the  river  bed,  and  often  to  bring 
about  considerable-diversions  of  the  normal 
course  of  the  stream.  This  being  the  case, 
when  the  water  supply  is  scanty  that  portion 
of  the  river  which  divides  the  Willesden  and 
Hendon  districts  is  represented  merely  by  a 
series  of  stagnant  pools,  and  the  real  source 
of  the  Brent,  practically,  is  the  effluent  of  the 
Sewage  Farm  at  Willesden.  Dr.  Copeman 
examined  specimens  of  effluent  from  the 
various  points,  and  in  each  case  found  the 
fluid  to  be  of  a dirty  straw  colour,  turbid, 
containing  obviously  much  suspended 
matter,  and  having  a faint,  sickly  smell. 
Alongside  the  Grand  junction  Canal,  where 
this  is  carried  by  an  aqueduct  over  the  Brent 
and  at  right-angles  to  the  stream,  there  are 
to  be  seen,  on  both  sides  of  it,  enormous 
heaps  of  London  refuse,  consisting  of 
“hard  ’ and  “soft  core”  and  of  gas  lime, 
which,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands  of 
tons,  have  been  deposited  here  by  con- 
tractors. At  the  upper  level  tliese  heaps  are 
flush  with  the  canal  towing-path ; and  as 
they  are  situated  on  either  side  (and  practi- 
cally up  to  the  edge  of)  the  river,  the  latter 
appears  to  flow  through  a cutting  at  this 
point.  On  the  Brentford  side  numerous 
shallow  channels,  cut  out  in  the  soil,  afford 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  a considerable, 
if  not  the  greater  portion  of  the  drainage  of 
these  huge  filth  accumulations  (which  are  of 
greater  e.xtent  on  this  than  on  the  Hendon 
side)  finds  its  way  by  such  routes  to  the 
stream,  the  waters  of  which  thus  become 
fouled  to  an  extent  “which  it  is  difficult  for 
anyone  who  has  not  actually  visited  the  spot 
to  adequately  appreciate.”  Brentford  is 
casually  referred  to  in  Spencer's  “ Fiierie 
Oueene’’  as  “a  town  of  mud”;  it  seems 
under  modern  circumstances  to  keep  up  its  old 
reputation. 


The  report  ol  the  Surveyor’s  Department 
for  the  city  ol  Belfast  for  the  past  year 
shows  that  there  has  beeji  a great  deal  of 
activity  in  the  carrying  out  of  public  improve- 
ments, especially  in  connexion  with  streets 
and  roadways.  Twenty-six  streets  have 
been  widened  or  improved  to  a greater  or 
less  extent  by  the  Department,  and  at 
seventy-five  different  streets  works  have 
been  commenced  by  owners  of  property  at 
their  own  cost,  some  of  them  completed 
within  the  year,  others  being  still  in  progress. 
The  following  quotation  trom  the  Report 
gives  also  a satisfactory  account  of  the 
progress  of  drainage  work 
“ The  various  works  in  connexion  with  the  main 
drainage  scheme  have  made  fair  progress  during 
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the  past  year.  All  the  contracts  for  the  Trunk 
System  have  been  completed  except  those  for  the 
upper  portion  of  the  low  level  sewer  from  Lagan 
Bank-road  to  Ormc-iu-road,  and  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  low  level  sewer  under  the  river  Lagan,  and 
thence  to  Middlepath-strect.  Both  these  sections, 
however,  are  being  rapidly  proceeded  with,  and 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  completed  by  next  autumn. 
An  arterial  sewer  has  been  constructed  in  bhankhiU- 
road,  from  Beresford-street  to  Ballygomartin-road, 
and  a similar  work  is  in  progress  m Falls-road, 
between  Rarrack-street  and  Spnngheld-road,  both 
discharging  into  the  new  high  level  sewer,  fbus 
diverting  a large  amount  of  sewage,  hitherto 
polluting  the  streams,  into  the  new  system.  A 
branch  sewer  has  also  been  constructed  from  the 
low  level  sewer  in  Duncrue-street.  through  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway  Company  s 
lands,  and  along  North  Derby-street  and  \ork-road 
to  "The  Grove"  entrance  gate,  which  provide  an 
outlet  for  a low-lying  district  of  the  city  hitherto 
frequently  subject  to  flooding.  The  old  sewers  ot 
this  district  have  been  remodelled  to  harmonise  with 
the  new  works.  . . , _ 

The  outfall  works  for  the  main  drainage  ^stem 
have  been  for  several  months  in  operation  on  Parlia- 
mentary lines,  the  sewage  being  discharged  during 
the  first  fiortion  of  each  ebb  tide  into  the  Wbitehwse- 
roads.  Duncrue-street  pumping-station  has  been 
fulfilling  its  function  the  whole  of  the  year,  and  that 
of  the  outfall  works  for  some  months.  I he  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  River  Lagan,  now  that  more 
than  half  of  the  sewage  of  the  city  is  diverted  from 
it,  is  very  marked,  and  no  complaint  of  injury  or 
pollution  to  the  shores  of  the  Lough  has  arisen  ; on 
the  contrary,  reports  are  coming  in  of  the  improved 
state  of  the  neighbouring  foreshores. 

During  the  past  year  the  city  has  enjoyed  an 
immunity  from  flooding,  unprecedented  in  late  years, 
and  with  the  remaining  extensions  of  the  mam 
drainage  works  it  is  hoped  that  still  further  improve- 
ments for  the  abatement  of  this  evil  will  be  effected. 


architects,  and  thus  go  through  a practical  appren- 

ticeship which,  while  enabling  in  part  to  earn 
their  living,  fits  them  also  much  better  for  the 
actual  work  of  life  than  a merely  theoretical  edu- 
cation. And  if  we  consider  the  results  obtained 
by  the  “ Kcole  Speciale  ” in  the  period  comprised 
between  1S71  and  1891,  while  we  find  ninety- 
four  scholarships,  contributed  to  by  the  municipal 
authorities  to  the  extent  of  166,000  francs, 
twenty -six  only  of  the  holders  of  these  are  now 
known  as  architects,  and  of  these,  fifteen  have 
thought  it  necessary  also  to  pass  the  course  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  In  refusing  to  continue 
the  subvention  granted  for  so  many  years  the 
Municipality  has  practically  expressed  Us  opmion 
that  the  teaching  at  the  “ Ecole  Speciale’  is  of 
much  less  value  than  that  given  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts.  . . 

At  the  same  sitting  of  the  Municipal  Council  on 
financial  expenditure,  the  question  of  the  corn- 


milliards  of  francs,  occupies  one  half  the  house  to 
the  height  of  four  stories.  Throughout  all  this 
portion  of  the  buildings  the  stone  walls  have  been 
lined  with  iron,  making  a kind  of  immense  strong 
room,  divided  into  three  parts  by  glass  floors. 
The  doors  of  this  unique  muniment  room  are  closed 
by  hydraulic  power,  and  only  a single  staircase 
gives  access  to  the  interior.  The  portion  of  the 
building  facing  the  Avenue  de  I’Oiiera  is  reserved 
for  offices  and  public  rooms. 

A good  many  artistes’  exhibitions  of  various 
kinds  have  been  held  recently  in  the  Georges 
Petit  Gallery  in  the  Rue  de  Seze,  where  the  sale 
of  the  pictures  of  the  late  painter,  Cabat,  was 
recently  held.  Tsvo  ceramic  artists,  M.  Dalpayrat 
and  Mdme.  Lesbros,  have  just  exhibited  con- 
jointly a series  of  works  in  stone-ware  and  other 
varieties  of  ceramic  ware,  including  realistic  repre- 
sentations of  fruit,  animals,  &c.,  tinished  with  a 
surface  and  colour  which  are  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
1 . .....  .1 .....  1 the 


financial  expenditure,  the  question  of  the  com-  surlace  and  colour  wiucn  are  pieusii.u  tu  u.. 
Sn  of  the  Boulevard  Haussmann  came  up  but  very  destitute  of  invention,  ^ext  comes  the 
P . _f  .1 .lormn/LH  n vnte  annual  exhibition  of  M.  Edward  Lachenal,  one 


WE  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  has  been 
decided,  as  a first  step,  to  call  a 
meeting  of  all  who  sympathise  with  the 
preservation  of  the  City  churches.  This 
meeting  will  beheld  in  St.  Edmunds  vestry, 
Lombard-street,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th 
inst.,  at  5 p.m.*  With  the  object  of  the 
meeting  we  are,  on  principle,  entirely  m 
sympathy,  but  we  hope,  in  the  interests  of 
the  cause  itself,  that  those  who  speak  at  the 
meeting  will  remember  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question  ; that  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  retain  every  existing  City  church, 
independently  of  any  question  of  its  archi- 
tectural interest  ; that  the  present  has  its 
claims  as  well  as  the  past  ; and  that  even  in 
the  interests  of  their  own  object  it  is  bad 
policy  to  drive  away  moderate  people  by 
insisting  in  a bigoted  manner  on  the  reten- 
tion of  old  buildings  without  any  regard  to 
modern  necessities. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

A TEW  days  ago,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
of  its  expenditure,  the  Municipal  Council  sup- 
pressed the  subvention  which  for  twenty-three 
years  it  has  granted,  in  the  form  of  scholarships, 
to  the  “ Ecole  Speciale  d’Architecture,'  founded 
in  1865  by  M.  Emile  Trclat.  This  step  is  the 
more  noteworthy  inasmuch  as,  the  preceding 
week,  the  Conseil-General  de  la  Seine  suppressed 
also  the  position  of  Architect-in-Chief  to  the 
Department,  filled  by  M.  Trclat,  so  that  the  pro- 
ceeding almost  looks  as  if  it  arose  from  personal 
hostility  to  an  architect  whose  opinions  are  not 
calculated  to  render  him  a persona  grata  to  a 
Republican  Government.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  these  decisions  have  nothing  to  do  with 
political  feeling.  In  regard  to  the  “ Ecole 
Speciale,"  the  Municipal  Council  seems  to  have 
been  only  adopting  a perfectly  just  position  in 
regard  to  a paying  school  which  is  in  quite  a 
different  position  from  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
where  the  instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous.  \\  ith 
M Tretat  the  course  of  studies  lasts  three  years, 
and  absorbs  the  whole  time  of  the  students,  who 
at  the  end  of  it  are  subjected  to  an  examination, 
on  passing  which  they  are  dismissed  with  a 
diploma  certifying  them  to  be  “ architectes 
hygienistes”  : which  sonorous  title  is  regarded 
generally  f’s  of  rather  doubtful  value. 

At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  on  the  contrar), 
the  course  of  studies  la.'^ts  twelve  years,  sometimes 
more;  hut  while  following  this  course  the 
students  can  also  carry  on  work  under  practising 


• It  L requested  that  all  who  are  unable  to  be  present, 
but  whose  sympathies  are  with  thepreservat^ti  of  the  City 
churches,  would  write  to  Mr.  C.  Talbot  Rotheram,  19, 
Billiier-square-building^,  E.C. 
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again.  Many  of  the  members  demanded  a vote 
for  this  purpose  in  consequence  of  its  iniportance 
in  regard  to  the  future  universal  Exhibition  : but 
m spite  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Administra- 
tion, and  the  urgent  representations  of  all  those 
who  understand  the  necessity  of  completing  the 
work,  it  is  probable  that  this  main  road,  which 
begins  at  the  Arc  de  I’Etoile  and  traverses  the 
richest  quarter  of  Paris,  will  remain  cut  shwt 
neat  its  junction  with  Rue  Taitbout.  It  is  d'.lb- 
cult  to  understand  the  reason  of  this  delay,  which 
can  hardly  proceed  from  mere  economy,  since 
several  large  financial  bodies  have  offered  to 
advance  the  necessary  funds  for  the  work  of 
making  the  road  and  for  the  necessary  purchase 
of  house  properties. 

In  spite  of  a good  deal  of  reasonable  opposition 
from  various  members,  the  Council  has  before  its 
recess  voted  definitely  for  the  installation  of  the 
artistic  collections  of  the  city  in  the  Pavilion  des 
Champs  Elysees.  As  this  pavilion— not  in  any 
case  very  fit  for  such  a purpose— is  included 
within  the  site  of  the  1900  Exhibition,  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Council  is  rather  imprudent,  inas- 
much as  the  whole  of  the  constructions  for  that 
E.xhibition  will  be  made  the  subject  of  competi- 
tion which  may  possibly  result  in  the  suppression 
of  all  the  existing  constructions  on  tlie  site,  in 
order  to  provide  something  entirely  new . 

It  is  announced  that  there  is  shortly  to  be  a 
competition,  instituted  by  the  Government,  for 
designs  for  a new  type  of  postage  stamp.  It  is 
to  a deputy  of  Paris,  M.  Mesureur,  that  we  owe 
this  initiative  of  a reform  the  utility  of  which  is 
very  doubtful.  According  to  the  expression  of 
the  honourable  member,  it  is  desirable  to 
“ Republicanise”  the  French  postage  stamp,  and 
to  substitute  for  the  present  allegorical  device, 
which  has  been  in  use  since  1S76,  a new  allegory 
which  cannot  apply  to  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  which  will  properly  and  specially 
typify  the  political  ideal  of  modern  I'rance.  The 
programme,  however,  leaves  full  liberty  of  choice 
to  the  competitors  ; so  that  we  may  conclude  that 
the  author  of  the  movement  has  himself  found  it 
difficult  to  give  any  precise  definition  of  what  he 
wants.  We  do  not  expect  much  from  the  result  of 
this  competition,  which  is  to  be  decided  sotne 
time  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  As 
allegories  go,  the  present  device,  representing 
Commerce  and  Industry  as  supporters  to  the 
globe,  is  as  good  as  any  they  are  likely  to  get. 
Monarchical  countries  escape  this  little  difficulty, 
as  they  have  only  to  put  the  reigning  sovereign  s 
head  on  the  stamps.  But  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
symbolise  such  an  abstract  entity  as  republicanism, 
and  “ the  head  of  the  Republic”  does  not  seem  to 
impress  our  artists  very  much.  Fourteen  years 
ago  the  municipal  government  of  Paris  also 
wished  to  create  a typical  bust  of  the  Jiepubhc, 
which  was  to  be  affixed  to  all  the  public  monu- 
ments and  on  the  walls  of  public  meeting-halls, 
&c.  A competition  was  opened  for  this,  in  which 
the  best-known  artists  of  the  day  took  part,  but 
the  results  were  so  poor  that  the  competition  was 
cancelled.  Since  then,  whenever  an  effigy  of  the 
Republic  is  to  occupy  the  place  of  honour,  the 
bust  executed  by  Jean  Gautherin  is  used,  which, 
though  not  perfection,  has  the  merit  of  being 
found  less  bad  than  any  other.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
much  the  same  with  the  future  postage  stamp 
design. 

F'or  some  clays  past  the  Bank  ot  France,  very' 
much  cramped  in  the  historic  hotel  which  it 
occupies  in  the  Rue  de  la  Vrilliere  (built  by 
Mansarde  in  1620),  has  installed  its  archives  and 
its  “ Service  des  Titres  ” in  the  old  Theatre 
Italien,  once  so  well  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Salle  Ventadour.  All  this  large  building  has 
been  totally  transformed,  and  the  Service  des 
Titres,  which  holds  property  to  the  extent  of  four 
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annual  exhibition  of  M.  Edward  Lachenal,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  fervent  apostles  cif  the 
revival  of  ceramic  art  in  F’rance.  lie  exhibited 
this  year  a fine  collection  of  vases  and  plaques  of 
varied  profiles  and  decorated  with  floral  orna- 
ment ; also  some  very  fine  restorations  of  ancient 
Persian  faience,  and  some  berulifiil  enamelled 
work.  Not  long  after  we  had  an  exliibition  by 
two  landscape  painters,  MM.  Jacquin  and  Ogiar, 
to  which  succeeded  an  exhibition  organised  by  a 
certain  number  of  lady  artists  and  offering 
little  interest.  We  may  mention  also  an  exhibi- 
tion which  a group  of  new  impressionest  painters 
organised  in  the  Rue  Lafitte.  It  had  only  a 
“ succes  de  curiosite,”  and  the  public  showed 
perhaps,  by  its  indifference,  a pretty  accurate 
estimate  of  the  real  value  of  the  eccentricities 
offered  to  it  by  Mm.  Pissarro,  de  La  Rochefou 
caulcl,  and  others  of  their  school. 

The  Luxembourg  has  reopened  its  doors  after 
having  received  some  important  new  works, 
among  which  are  the  studies  of  Meissonier 
purchased  by  the  State,  and  those  given  by  the 
son  of  the  painter.  We  shall  shortly  see  there 
also  the  fine  portrait  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie  by 
M.  Bonnat,  which  had  been  sent  to  Chicago.  A 
small  new  room,  situated  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  museum,  has  been  reserved  for  drawings, 
aichings,  engravings,  and  lithographs,  by  modern 
masters.  M.  Bracquemard  occupies  an  important 
place  here  ; and  the  exhibition,  though  at  present 
very  incomplete,  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
museum  ; but  for  some  odd  reason,  while  the 
public  are  allowed  free  access  to  every  other  room 
in  the  museum,  a special  card  of  admission  is 
necessary-  to  penetrate  into  this  one. 

M.  Bonnat,  whom  we  have  just  referred  to,  has 
been  unanimously  re-elected  president  of  the 
Societe  des  Artistes  Eran<,’ais.  MM.  Cavelier 
and  Daiimet  are  elected  vice-presidents,  MM. 
■'•ieillefroy,  Thomas,  Coquart,  and  Baude, 
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secretaries,  Mr.  Tony  Roberl-F  leury  reporting 
secretary,  and  M.  Boisseau  treasurer. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
M.  Cavelier  the  sculptor,  is  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  bad  fall  he  met  with  a short  time 
since,  and  which  it  was  feared  at  first  would  have 
serious  results  ; and  in  spite  of  his  great  age,  the 
energetic  artist  expects  soon  to  be  at  work  again. 


THE  NEW  GALLERY  EXHIBITION. 

A MORE  detailed  examination  of  the  exhibition 
of  Early  Italian  Art  at  the  New  Gallery  entirely 
confirms  our  first  impression,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  loan  exhibitions 
held  in  London  for  a good  many  years_  back. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  so 
more  especially  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  deco- 
rative art  which  form  a large  proportion  of  the 
show.  The  pictorial  portion  of  the  exhibition  is, 
no  doubt,  very  interesting  in  a historical  sense, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  regard  to  a great 
many  of  the  pictures  the  interest  is  more  historical 
than  artistic.  It  may  be  observed  also  that  in  this 
portion  of  the  exhibition  the  nominal  limit 
implied  by  the  title  has  not  been  strictly  main- 
tained. One  cannot  accept  examples  of  Raphael, 
Lionardo,  Luini,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto  as  repre- 
senting “Early  Italian  Art,”  and  it  would  have 
been  more  logical  to  have  been  content  with 
rather  fewer  paintings  and  kept  within  the  limits 
of  the  programme. 

We  shall  devote  our  necessarily  brief  comment 
to  the  decorative  work  rather  than  to  the 
paintings,  as  being  both  in  reality  the  best 
portion  of  the  exhibition,  and  also  the  one  most 
directly  connected  with  our  subjects,  since  decora- 
tive art  is  governed  by  precisely  the  same 
cesthetic  laws  as  architectural  detail.  In  this 
portion  of  the  collection  nothing  will  perhaps  be 
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found  more  interesting  than  the  collection  of 
“Personal  Ornaments”  and  work  of  a cognate 
description  contained  in  case  C in  the  west 
gallery.  The  most  remarkable  object  here  is  a 
large  rock  crystal  vase  (404)  of  the  sixteenth 
century  {we  may  ask  again  whether  that  is 
strictly  “Early  Italian  art”),  the  large  crystal 
bowl  beautifully  engraved  in  arabesques,  the 
mouth  an  eagle's  head  and  the  handle 
a dragon,  both  decorated  in  gilding  and  coloured 
enamel.  This  is  as  sumptuous  a work  as  could 
well  be  seen.  Another  crystal  vase,  and  a hana- 
pin  of  crystal  (the  latter  from  the  Spilzer  Collec- 
tion) are  also  worth  attention,  though  far  inferior 
to  the  first-named  work.  Another  gem  in  this 
case,  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  is  the  small 
reliquary  (407)  said  to  have  belonged  to  Catharine 
ofBraganza,  consisting  of  the  cylindrical  portion 
of  an  arm  bone,  mounted  in  hoops  of  gold  and 
enriched  with  translucent  enamels  of  singular 
beauty  and  purity  of  colour.  This  cylindrical 
portion,  about  3 in.  long,  is  hung  with  chains 
as  if  intended  to  be  used  as  an  ornament. 
Another  perhaps  still  finer  work  in  the  purely 
artistic  sense  is  the  long  belt  (475)  with  circular 
silver  mounts  enamelled  and  nielloed  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  delicate  conventional  floral  designs  ; 
one  of  the  most  perfect  works  of  art  in  the 
gallery.  The  enamelled  gold  necklace  and 
pendant  (411)  “of  Cellini  work,”  as  the  cata- 
logue gives  it,  set  with  pearls,  diamonds,  and 
rubies,  is,  when  considered  as  a personal  orna- 
ment (as  it  evidently  was  intended  to  be)  most 
remarkable  for  its  sumptuous  character  and  high 
relief  in  the  settings  ; a kind  of  ornament  only 
to  be  worn  by  an  empress  or  a queen  on  a grand 
occasion.  A collection  of  finger-rings,  lent,  like 
some  others  of  the  best  articles  in  this  case,  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Davis,  have  been  mounted,  appa. 
rently  with  the  desire  to  show  the  richness  of  the 
precious  stones  with  which  they  are  set,  in  such 
a manner  that  all  the  rest  of  the  ring  is  nearly 
out  of  sight  of  the  spectator  : a mistake.  What 
one  wants  to  see  is  the  design  as  a whole  ; the 
mere  value  and  perfection  of  the  jewels  with 
which  it  is  set,  and  which  forms  the  centre-point 
of  the  design,  cannot  be  properly  appreciated 
unless  we  see  the  whole  ring.  These  are 
apparently  a collection  of  beautiful  works  of 
their  kind,  and  we  hope  they  may  be  rearranged, 
before  the  exhibition  is  over,  so  that  one  may 
have  a better  chance  of  studying  and  admiring 
them  than  we  can  have  under  the  present  merely 
“ jeweller’s”  arrangement. 

Case  D of  “bronzes,  crystals,  S:c.,”  in  the 
same  room,  contains  among  other  things  a 
number  of  very  fine  keys,  two  especially,  “steel 
keys  of  a cassone”  (541-2),  which  might  well  be 
studied  by  some  of  the  people  who  design 
ceremonial  keys  for  the  opening  of  museums  and 
other  institutions,  and  who  seldom  seem  able  to 
turn  out  a decent  piece  of  art,  or  even  in  general 
to  escape  the  ludicrous.  One  great  value  of  this 
exhibition  might  be,  if  the  opportunity  were 
made  proper  use  of,  to  create  among  our  art- 
workers  a perception  of  something  better  than  the 
hings  they  are  in  the  habit  of  turning  out ; 
but  we  fear  little  use  will  be  made  ot  it 
in  this  way.  Those  who  go  to  admire  and  study 
work  of  this  kind  are  generally  those  who  already 
know  the  value  of  good  design  ; and  it  can 
hardly  be  hoped  that  the  designers  and  artisans 
who  really  contrive  and  make  the  ceremonial  keys 
and  caskets  will  take  serious  trouble  to  improve 
so  long  as  they  know  that  they  will  get  no  credit 
for  any  improvement  in  their  work  ; that  their 
personality  is  hid  behind  that  of  the  man  who 
sells  it,  and  that  he  would  infinitely  prefer  that 
they  should  make  what  would  sell  be.st 
than  what  would  please  the  most  cultivated 
perception.  Among  other  things  in  the  same 
case  we  may  draw  special  attention  to  the 
silver  scent-case  (No.  513),  a bit  of  w'ork  of 
Oriental  richness  and  delicacy.  There  arc  some 
fine  examples  too  of  that  old  Florentine  art  of 
coloured  wax  relief,  which  a clever  lady  artist  has 
been  reviving  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  in 
the  Royal  Academy  sculpture  room  ; especially 
two  very  fine  and  expressive  miniature  heads  in 
high  relief,  representing  “Hell”  and  “ Purgatory” 

(536). 

In  the  case  of  bronzes,  E,  our  attention  was  at 
once  attracted  by  one  of  the  smallest  and  least 
prominent  exhibits,  a circular  plaque  of  about 
4 in.  diameter,  a mirror  back,  with  an  alto-relief 
(579)  of  ^ bacchante,  the  style  of  which  at  once 
bespeaks  a great  artist,  and  one  is  not  surprised 
to  read  in  the  catalogue  the  name  of  Donatello. 
It  is  worth  more  than  anything  else  in  the  case, 
but  must  be  looked  for,  except  by  those  whose 
eye  has  been  quickened  to  pick  out  great  art  on 
a small  scale.  The  other  contents  of  the  case  are 


“good  bronzes,”  of  more  or  less  interest;  a 
bronze  bust  of  a boy,  of  the  “School  of  Dona- 
tello” (560)  is  of  a rather  exceptional  character. 
Case  G,  of  metal  plaquettes,  contains  much 
that  is  interesting ; case  F contains  some 
interesting  statuettes  and  wood  carvings,  including 
a very  expressive  marble  bust  by  Tacca.  Case  A 
in  the  west  gallery  contains  some  fine  examples  of 
church  plate,  especially  an  “incense  boat  and 
spoon”  (2S7),  a silver-gill  chalice  {302)  of  the 
normal  character  but  exceptionally  good  in  design, 
and  a super-altar  (303),  a slab  of  jasper  let  into 
oak,  the  border  ornamented  with  scrolls,  and  with 
figures  on  medallions  at  the  corners  symbolising 
the  four  elements.  This  is  said  to  be  a late 
twelfth-century  work,  and  is  both  artistically  and 
archceologically  of  great  interest. 

In  the  north  gallery  the  most  interesting  case 
(II)  is  that  of  ivories,  in  which  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  is  not  of  ivory  but  of  bone,  a 
very  curious  senii-Byzantine-Iooking  pastoral  staff, 
conjectured  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century,  and  very  exceptional  in  style.  We  are 
informed  in  the  catalogue  that  other  pastoral 
staffs  of  this  type  exist,  and  are  believed  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  North  Italy  (the  catalogue  says 
“other  croziers,”  as  if  a crozier  and  a pastoral 
staff  were  the  same  thing,  which  they  are  not). 
An  “ ivory  Florentine  casket  ” (782)  and  an  “ in- 
laid bone  casket  ” (797),  though  in  different 
materials,  are  so  similar  in  design  as  to  seem 
almost  like  pendants  ; the  design  is  curious  from 
its  singular  quasi-architectural  treatment ; the  lid 
andstandforma  strongly-marked  projecting  cornice 
and  base  ; there  are  flat  pilasters  at  the  angles,  and 
between  these,  along  the  sides,  is  a series  of  semi- 
cylindrical  projections,  like  stumpy  columns  with- 
out capital  or  base,  the  surface  of  each  of  which  is 
carved  with  figure  subjects  in  relief.  Among  the 
prominent  objects  in  this  case  are  an  ebony 
writing  desk  (776)  with  a profusion  of  small  and 
delicate  arabesques  in  inlaid  ivory,  interspersed 
with  small  oval  plaques  with  engraved  figure 
subjects,  a most  beautiful  piece  of  work  ; and  a 
little  ivory  needle  case  (S04)  carved  with  a chariot 
and  horses  on  the  side  in  low  relief,  and  with  a 
naive  character  which  half  suggests  Japanese 
work.  There  are  many  other  pretty  works  of  art 
in  this  case,  though  none  perhaps  quite  equ.al  in 
interest  to  those  we  have  mentioned.  In  the  case 
of  bronzes  (J)  in  the  same  room,  a seated  figure  of 
“ Charity”  (838)  not  of  bronze  but  terra-cotta,  is 
noticeable  for  a beautiful  simplicity  of  composition 
and  expression.  In  case  K are  four  musical 
instruments  which  have  both  artistic  and  historical 
interest. 

The  central  hall  is  rich  in  fine  work  of  different 
classes.  A case  (N)  of  superb  majolica  work 
Stands  in  the  centre,  flanked  by  two  cases  (O  and 
P)  containing  some  very  fine  specimens  of  arms 
and  armour,  prominent  among  which  (case  O, 
No.  1,177)  a superb  russet  steel  shield, 
repousse  and  damascened,  with  a panel  in  the 
centre  containing  a fine  figure  subject,  a seated 
figure  and  a standing  soldier,  with  a tented  back- 
ground. In  case  P the  back  of  a gorget  (1,191) 
is  noticeable  for  its  fine  but  reserved  ornamenta- 
tion. Among  the  majolica  ware  referred  to  just 
now  is  a plate  {1,132)  with  a subject  of  Hercules 
and  Dejanira,  which  is  of  interest  because  the  pose 
of  the  figures  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  a 
sketch  by  Michelangelo  given  in  Symonds’s 
recent  work  ; a woman  seated  on  one  knee  of  a 
man,  with  one  leg  thrown  across  his  other  knee. 
The  similarity  of  motive  is  so  decided  that  one  is 
inclined  to  think  there  must  be  some  connexion 
between  the  two  designs. 

A large  case  of  embroideries  facing  the  entrance 
contains  some  very  fine  work  ; nothing  so  fine  in 
an  artistic  sense  (though  others  are  richer  in  effect) 
as  the  credence  cloth  (1,232)  in  gold  embroidery 
and  coloured  silk  which  is  laid  in  the  centre  of 
the  lower  case,  over  which,  in  curious  but  rather 
picturesque  and  suggestive  combination,  a stray 
rapier  is  laid.  Among  other  objects  in  the 
central  hall  are  to  be  noticed  two  alto-reliefs  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Donatello  (1,285  1,288), 

alto-reliefs,  that  is  to  say,  in  Donatello’s  peculiar 
low-relief  fashion,  as  one  may  call  it ; but  are  they 
both  by  Donatello?  No.  1,285  certainly  is ; 
other  is  not  very  like  Donatello’s  work  in  general, 
nor,  as  compared  with  its  pendant,  does  it  strike 
one  as  by  the  same  hand.  It  is  a curious-looking 
work,  a white  marble  half-length  figure  cut  out 
and  detaching  itself  strongly  from  a dark  ground  ; 
the  general  effect  is  rather  odd,  but  the  face  on 
close  inspection  is  very  finely  modelled.  Here,  too, 
is  Donatello’s  exquisite  bas-re!ief(genuine  bas-relief) 
in  slate  of  St.  Cecila  (1,305),  which  was  seen  a few 
years  ago  at  one  of  the  Burlington  House  loan 
exhibitions.  A very  fine  cabinet  of  Milanese 
work  (1,258),  of  architecture  design  and  richly 


ornamented  with  figures,  damascening  and 
arabesques  in  gold  and  silver,  is  a splendid  piece 
of  work  in  the  finest  taste ; the  ebony  cabinet 
(1,291)  once  belonging  to  the  Medici  family, 
which  forms  a pendant  to  it,  is  an  example  of 
splendid  workmanship  rather  than  fin«  taste, 
enriched  as  it  is  with  designs  of  flowers  and  birds 
in  inlaid  marbles,  and  as  realistic  as  the  material 
willadmit  of.  In  the  matter  of  furniture  the  glory 
of  the  exhibition  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  central 
hall  in  the  shape  of  the  magnificent  ceremonial 
throne  of  Giuliano  de  Medici,  carved  by  Baccio 
d’Agnolo  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  history  of  this  is  briefly  given  in 
the  catalogue,  and  it  is  said  to  be  perfectly  well 
authenticated.  This  is  a seat  long  enough  for 
half-a-dozen  persons  to  sit  comfortably  on,  and 
ample  in  depth,  with  a lofty  back  with  carved 
pilasters  dividing  panels  which  are  inlaid  with 
arabesques  in  light  wood  on  a darker  ground  ; 
the  front  beneath  the  seat  is  similarly  treated.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  state  seats  in  existence  ; pity 
a better  man  did  not  sit  in  it. 

The  centre  cases  in  the  north  gallery  are 
devoted  to  illuminated  manuscripts,  containing  a 
great  deal  that  is  well  worth  looking  at ; we  can 
only  mention  two,  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Fra  Angelico  (case  T),  an  exquisite  piece  of 
work  both  in  general  effect  and  details,  and  a 
volume  of  miniatures  of  various  schools  (case  V, 
1,325),  of  which  the  one  exhibited  formed  part  of 
a Tuscan  choir-book  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
contains  beautifully-executed  figures  of  the 
Evangelists.  In  the  balcony  is  a fine  collection 
of  examples  of  printed  books,  a number  of  which 
illustrate  the  taste  for  a proportioned  series 
of  margins,  with  the  inner  margin  towards 
the  middle,  which  Mr.  Morris  and  others 
have  revived ; and  while  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  excellent  in 
a decorative  sense,  many  of  these  volumes  also 
serve  to  illustrate  the  criticism  which  we  made  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Morris’s  lecture  at  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition  viz.,  that  however  well  this 
arrangement  may  look,  it  is  not  the  most  con- 
venient for  reading  from  in  a bound  book.  In 
many  of  these  volumes  the  result  is  that  the 
inner  {lart  of  the  page  is  always  on  a slant  with 
regard  to  the  plane  of  vision,  and  it  cannot  be 
read  with  the  same  ease  as  the  rest.  Among  the 
examples  we  may  call  attention  to  the  folio  Cicero 
(No.  1,397,  A.iL  1498)  a noble  page;  the  first 
edition  of  the  Divina  Comedia  (No.  1,400),  and 
“Valturius  de  re  Militari  ” (No.  1,418)  printed 
at  Verona  in  1472,  and  said  to  be  the  first  dated 
book  with  wood-cuts  executed  in  Italy.  Two  of 
the  engraved  pages  are  open,  and  show  large 
cleanly-executed  outline  cuts  of  fortifications  and 
military  engines.  The  balcony  contains  also 
some  fine  specimens  of  studies  by  old  masters, 
some  of  them  of  great  interest. 

We  can  only  bestow  a few  passing  words  on 
the  pictures.  The  south  gallery  is  devoted  to  the 
earliest  works,  and  includes  a good  many  inte- 
resting examples  of  the  strictly  decorative  work 
of  the  early  schools  of  Florence  and  Siena, 
paintings  in  which  the  gilding  is  as  important  as 
the  colouring,  and  in  which  we  see,  as  Browning 
says, 

"Angels  with  aureoles  like  golden  quoits 
Pitched  home.” 

The  room  contains  one  beautiful  Giotto,  the 
“Coronation  of  the  Virgin”  (16)  and  an  “Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin”  by  Angelico  (23),  where  she 
hovers  over  a tomb  full  of  flowers.  An  anony- 
mous painting  of  the  Florentine  school,  “The 
Virgin  and  Pope  Leo  IX.”  (53)  is  fine  and 
interesting,  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  looking 
unexpectedly  modern  in  style. 

In  the  west  gallery  are  two  interesting  works  of 
Luca  Signorelli,  the  “ Marriage  Feast  of  Perithous 
and  llippodameia”  (91),  and  the  sequel  of  the 
fight  of  the  cenlaurs  and  Lapitha:  (97).  The 
treatment  of  the  architecture  in  these  and  other 
paintings  in  this  gallery  is  of  interest.  In  No.  91 
we  have  square  columns,  black,  with  decorated 
panels  in  lighter  tones,  the  frieze  and  the  wall 
spandrels  above  also  black,  the  bases,  capitals, 
and  archivolt  mouldings  red.  In  Botticelli’s 
episode  of  the  feast  in  “The  Story  of  Nastagio 
degli  Onesti”  (156),  we  have  the  same  square 
pillars  with  gilded  Corinthian  capitals,  an  arcade 
in  perspective  on  each  side  of  the  feasters, 
and  a triumphal  arch  of  the  Roman  type 
in  the  rear.  In  his  “Death  of  Lucretia” 
(160)  we  have  a more  elaborate  and  more 
distinctly  classical  triumphal  arch  as  a background, 
in  which  the  capitals  and  bases  are  of  bronze  un- 
gilt. There  are  several  fine  Botticelli’s,  the  finest 
being  the  “ Virgin  and  Child  and  St.  John”  (i34)» 
and  “The  Holy  Family”  (108).  Ghirlandaio’s 
“ I’ortraits  of  Count  Sas5?Ui  and  hia  Son.”  (105) 
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is  a powerful  work  as  a portrait,  and  interesting 
also  from  the  elaborate  treatment  of  the  landscape 
background,  with  its  mountains  and  sea,  and  the 
carefully-worked-out  perspective  of  the  winding 
roads  in  the  middle  distance.  Filippino  Lippi’s 
“ Departure  of  the  Argonauts  “ ( 1 12)  is  a fine  piece 
of  colour,  and  the  man  in  armour  on  the  caparisoned 
horse  in  the  foreground  is  splendid.  In  the 
North  Gallery  we  come  to  Uter  masters,  including 
Lionardo  and  his  imitators  Luini  and  Solario, 
who  are  grouped  together.  \Ye  cannot  say  that 
the  Lionardo’s  raise  one’s  enthusiasm  much. 
Andrea  del  Sarto  is  represented  by  a charmingly- 
grouped  academical  composition  of  the  “Virgin 
and  Child  and  St.  John'’  (214),  poor  in 
colour,  and  another  “ \’irgin  and  Cliild’’  (232)  in 
which  “ the  perfect  painter”  is  seen  quite  at  his 
best ; the  sentiment  is  poor,  but  the  execution 
beautiful.  Various  Raphaels  exhibited  are  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory,  and  one  or  two  looking 
very  doubtful  ; the  “ X’irgin  and  Child,”  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  C.  Butler  (254),  is  a fine  example  of 
an  often-repeated  motive,  and  the  profile  bust  por- 
trait of  a young  man  (256)  is  interesting  and  fine 
in  colour,  whic.b  latter  is  certainly  not  the  case 
with  the  curious  processional  composition  of 
“ Christ  bearing  the  Cross  ” (242).  Two  or  three 
small  Corregios  scattered  about  the  room  are 
very  happy  specimens  of  this  painter’s  devout 
prectiness.  Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is 
not  the  pictures  which  will  form  the  great 
attraction  of  this  exhibition. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

Harper  i contains  an  archmological  article  of 
some  importance  by  Mr  Boscawen  on  “Egypt 
and  Chaldea  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries,”  on 
some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  the  latter 
neighbourhood  which  throw  light  upon  the  early 
connexion  between  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  long 
anterior  to  the  great  period  of  Egyptian  temple 
building.  The  discoveries  flealt  with  are  those  of 
M.  de  Sarzec,  and  some  of  the  illustrations  are 
exceedingly  interesting  and  significant,  especially 
the  plans  of  cylindrical  brick  piers  discovered 
among  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Gudea,  and 
which  look,  as  Mr.  Boscawen  says,  like  the 
attempts  of  a brirk-building  people  to  imitate 
the  quadruple-reeded  jjillars  of  early  Egyptian 
architecture.  The  article  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  architecture.  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Weeks 
contributes  an  article  on  “ From  Ispahan  to 
Kurrachee,”  including  illustrations  of  the  archi- 
tecture as  well  as  of  the  human  types  to  be  met 
with  on  the  way. 

The  Century  commences  with  a short 
pleasantly  - written  article  on  Frans  lials  by 
Mr.  T.  Cole,  with  two  or  three  illustrations  of 
the  painter’s  works.  “ Life  in  a Lighthouse  ” by 
Mr.  Gustav  Kobbu^  is  a spirited  and  well- 
illustrated  attempt  to  enable  the  reader  to  realise 
the  circumstances  of  lighthouse  life,  together 
with  a description  of  the  fate  which  befell  the 
first  American  lighthouse  and  some  of  its  occu- 
pants in  a gale. 

In  Strilnitr  we  meet  again  with  Mr.  E.  L. 
Weeks,  as  illustrator  this  time  not  of  his  own  but 
of  another  man’s  writing,  that  of  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  who  contributes  his  concluding  paper 
on  “Constantinople.”  Mr.  Ilamerton  contri- 
butes a critical  article  on  Manet,  in  which  he 
does  not  ignore  the  shortcomings  of  that  eccentric 
and  self-willed  painter.  The  plain  truth,  he  says, 
“ is  that  while  some  of  Manet’s  work  was  strong 
in  style  and  harmonious  in  colouring,  a good  deal 
of  it  was  very  crude,  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  due  to  his  habit  of  improvisation.”  One 
of  Manet's  convictions  was  that  the  colour 
ought  to  be  left  fresh  without  iormenling  the  life 
out  of  it  with  the  brush  ; but,  as  Mr.  Ilamerton 
sa)s,  il  the  colour  is  not  of  very  good  quality 
when  so  left,  the  mere  freshness  and  crispness  of 
touch  are  not  a sufficient  compensation.  Our 
own  impression  is  that  the  idea  that  art  can  be 
an  improvisation  is  one  of  the  moil  false  ideas 
that  was  ever  propounded,  and  that  works  thus 
>|uickly  produced  will  as  quickly  die.  Art  means 
hard  .and  (lainstaking  effort  after  perfection,  and 
nothing  really  great  or  permanently  etfective  has 
been  or  will  be  produced  otherwise.  “Stories 
in  Stone  from  Notre  Dame,”  by  Mr.  Theodore 
II.  Cook,  has  little  to  do  with  the  subject,  which 
is  mainly  the  grotesque  “devil.s”  of  the  Paris 

• The  obicl.t  of  these  notr.s  L to  point  out  anylfainj;  in 
the  contents  of  the  current  ina.:iuiiies  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  l>rief  criticisms  on 

ihc_  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticedj  it  is  because  that 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  i»  wtihjp,  oyr  provin''e  fp 
comment  upon  ' ' 
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Cathedral,  the  most 
first  made  famous. 


it  poweiful  of  which  Meryon  ' And  then,  on  I'rolessor  Cunningham’s  way  of 

j,  and  a number  of  which  | putting  it.  we  must  have  a“living  wage”established 

are  here  produced  from  photographs.  We  learn  | for  all  clases,  in  proportion  to  “ the  habits  in 
that  a good  inar?y  of  these  are  copies  made  \ which  they  have  been  brought  up  ” ; the 
under  the  eye  of  \'iollet-le-Duc,  the  old  ones  ! Professor's  argument  must  necessarily  lead  him  to 
having  begun  to  decay  beyond  hope  of  pre-  I that ; a consideration  which  is  in  itself  enough  to 
servalion  ; this  takes  away  a little  of  the  j indicate  the  preposterous  nature  of  his  reasoning, 
interest  from  the  subject,  though  perhaps  it  was  j Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge’s  article  on  the  “Coal 
better  to  preserve  them  in  copies  than  to  lose  1 Strike  of  1S93”  is  a more  wholesome  and 
them  altogether.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  weather- j practical  one,  and  sums  up  in  an  impressive 
worn  originals  are  carefully  preserved.  The  ' manner  the  list  of  mistakes  which  led  to  a move- 
worst  of  It  is  that  (unless  a careful  record  is  kept)  j ment  by  which  every  one  has  lost  and  no  one  has 

gained. 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  Lord  Ernest 
Hamilton  writes  a diatribe  against  London  smoke, 
but  without  offering  any  solution  of  the  question 
beyond  a stray  remark  about  .anthracite  and  other 
smokeless  kinds  of  coal  (of  which  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  supply  for  general  use  on  economical 
conditions),  and  the  equally  vague  remark  that 
there  are  several  means  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty.  He  does  settle  down  at  the  end  on  the 
.suggestion  that  the  ultimate  solution  will  probably 
be  found  in  gas  for  fuel  instead  of  for  lighting. 
This  is  the  most  promising  speculation  that  can 
be  made,  but  papers  consisting  of  so  much  talk 
and  so  little  praclic.^l  suggestion  do  not  help  the 
cause  much.  Mr.  Mallock  contributes  a paper 
in  a rather  eccentric  strain  on  “ The  Minimum  of 
Humane  Living,”  but  which  is  practical  in  its 
essential  tendency.  He  endeavours  to  show  that 


these  copies  will  in  course  of  time,  when  them- 
selves weather-worn,  possibly  be  taken  for 
originals.  Scribner^  which  is  very  artistic  in  its 
contents  this  month,  also  includes  a very 
pleasantly-written  and  sympathetic  article  on 
Reynolds,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Kcppel.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that,  in  their  fashionable  depre- 
ciation of  most  things  in  English  art.  and 
exaltation  of  everything  French,  the  American 
critics  are  not  yet  so  wrongheaded  as  to  begin  to 
write  down  Reynolds,  as  they  have  attempted  to 
write  down  Turner. 

The  Idler  contains  an  illustrated  article  on 
“The  Folks’ I’lay  in  the  Tyrol,”  the  historical 
play  of  which  Andreas  Hofer  is  the  hero,  and 
which  is,  it  appears,  played  on  Sundays  in 
autumn  and  winter  at  Meran,  once  the  capital  of 
the  Tyrol. 

The  short  article  in  the  Cornhill  ovi  “Military 


Ballooning'’  is  of  practical  interest,  and  an  ' the  maximum  wage  for  a large  ]iro]iortion  of  the 
article  describing  a v'sit  to  the  extinct  volcano  of!  population  cannot  be  more  than  can  be  obtained 
the  Caldera  in  the  island  of  Palma  is  very  well  ! from  the  cultivation  of  the  worst  class  of  soil  that 
written  and  gives  a vivid  idea  of  the  scenery.  i can  be  cultivated  at  all  ; that  this  is  a much 
In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Mr.  Stewart’s  ! lower  income  than  is  enjoyed  by  most  of  the 
article  on  “Old  Edinburgh  Inns”  revives  some  j labourers  in  other  occupations  who  are  demanding 
interesting  recollections  of  the  inns  of  old  ilays,  a “ living  wage  ” ; and  that  to  take  these  lowest 
and  if  the  Gentleman's  .admitted  illustrations  ■ wage-earners  off  this  bad  land  in  order  to  give 
there  would  be  plenty  of  scope  for  pictorial  ' them  more  profitable  employment  can  only  result 
illustrations,  which  one  rather  misses  in  connexion  I in  losing  so  much  national  wealth  by  leaving  the 
with  such  a subject.  However,  we  are  by  no  ' worst  land  iintilled  and  losing  its  produce.  He 
means  disposed  to  wish  that  every  magazine  ; proposes  to  show  in  another  paper  how  the  culti- 


should  introduce  illustrations,  because  experience 
shows  that  there  is  a sad  tendency  in  such  cases 
for  the  illustrations  to  entirely  get  the  better  of 
the  literary  matter,  and  for  the  magazine  to  be 
reduced  to  a mere  picture-book  with  nothing  in  it 
worth  reading  ; and  after  all,  one  cloes  want  some 
reading  in  a monthly  magazine,  and  not  a mere 
collection  of  ever  such  clever  engravings  “ written 
up  to  ” by  sensational  story-writers  and  article- 
mongers,  which  is  too  often  the  case  now. 

In  the  National  Rei'iew  Mr.  Edwin  Cannan 
undertakes  to  show  by  figures  and  statistics  the 


ators  of  the  poorest  soils  may  earn  larger 
incomes  by  improvements  in  industrial  methods. 
The  article  is,  at  all  events,  a welcome  exception 
to  the  Utopian  and  illogical  manner  in  which  the 
subject  has  in  general  been  treated  recently. 

In  the  For/nishtly  “ The  Ireland  of 
To-morrow”  by  “X.,”  is  a thoughtful  article 
on  the  present  economical  state  of  Ireland  and 
its  possibilities  of  improvement.  In  an  article 
on  “The  Employment  of  Women”  Miss  Bulley 
deals  with  the  conclusions  to  be  gathered  from 
that  report  on  “Women’s  Industries,”  to  some 


probability  that  there  is  now  a decline  in  urban  ' portions  of  which  we  have  already  referred  in  a 


immigration.  It  is  high  time  there  should  be,  so 
we  hope  that  his  figures  are  correct.  lie  sums  up 
with  the  conclusion  that,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  of  the  most  pro'perous  towns,  the  influx  from 
the  country  districts  is  nearly  or  completely  out- 
weighed by  the  elllux  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  complaint  that  the  urban  labourer  is 
dragged  down  by  the  competition  of  rural  immi- 
grants is  ill-founded.  Mrs.  Crawford's  article  on 
“A  Tour  in  North  Italy”  is  interesting,  but 
political  rather  than  artistic  or  landscapistic.  The 
writer  mentions  one  circumstance  to  show  that 
the  advertising  mania  is  not  confined  to  this 
country.  Near  the  “ Devil’s  Bridge  ” she  encoun- 
tered “ the  biggest  hoarding  in  the  world,'’  which 
covered  over  a jutting  crag  with'  a huge  pictorial 
illustration  of  the  virtues  of  a soap  which  in  a 
single  wash  had  cleansed  one  side  of  a chimney- 
sweep's face.  Mrs.  Crawford  mentions  having 
met  with  the  advertisements  of  the  same  soap  on 
Norwegian  fjords,  and  “the  trunks  of  the 
platane  trees  which  shade  the  long  high  road 


special  article.  Professor  Judd’s  article  on  “The 
Chemical  Action  of  Marine  Organisms”  is  an 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  minute  orga- 
nisms affect  the  materials  which  are  held  in 
solution  in  sea-water.  Under  the  head  of  Corre- 
spondence “X.”  makes  some  heavy  charges  in 
regard  to  the  present  mismanagement  of  the  Irish 
railway  system. 

The  Review  presents  its  readers  with  the 

first  example  of  its  promised  use  of  illustrations, 
not  as  a means  of  making  a popular  picture-book, 
but  as  a means  of  illustrating  serious  articles 
which  require  the  assistance  of  illustration,  in  the 
shape  of  an  article  by  Professor  Max  Mtiller  on 
“ The  New  Museum  and  the  Sidon  Sarcophagi,” 
with  some  very  good  separate  page  illustrations 
reproduced  from  photographs.  This  kind  of  use 
of  illustrations — the  scientific  use,  as  we  may  call 
il — is  a new  departure  in  a shilling  magazine,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  meet  with  the  success 
it  deserves.  Mr.  E.  II.  Bayley,  M.P.,  in 
an  article  on  the  question  “ Is  Our  Lifeboat 


from  Milan  to  Monza  are  corkscrewed  round  with  j system  effectual  ?”  suggests  that  there  is  much  mis- 
long  bills  declaring  that  no  soap  on  the  face  of  j management  and  much  room  for  improvement, 
the  globe  is  equal  to  Sapola  Soap.”  When  is  ! and  that  a Royal  Commission  on  the  subject  is 
the  world  going  to  rise  up  against  this  kind  of  j called  for.  A very  piquant  article  by  Mr.  Walter 
thing?  j Crane,  “Some  Impressions  of  America,”  is  also 

In  the  Contemf-orary  Review  Professor  Cun- | illustrated  by  reproductions  of  sniall  pen  sketches 
ningham  makes  the  hopeless  attempt  to  give  ' by  the  author.  The  article  (which  is  to  be  con- 
logical  consistency  to  the  phantom  called  “ a ! tinned)  is  partly  political  and  social,  partly 
living  wage,”  which  he  defines  as  “that  which  artistic.  In  regard  to  the  latter  side  of  the  subject, 
will  enable  the  ordinary  man  to  maintain  llie  Mr.  Crane  thinks  that  architecture  is  in  a belter 
standard  of  comfort  of  his  class,”  admitting  condition  than  any  other  art  there,  as  we  should 
different  standards  of  comfort  for  different  classes.  ' think  probable;  though  “it  suffers,”  he  adds, 
We  wonder  how  many  men,  of  any  profession,  " from  the  oppressive  modern  conditions,  necessity 
would  contentedly  acquiesce,  on  this  theory,  in  the  i of  taste [we  do  not  quite  appreciate  the  meaning 
statement  that  they  had  a living  wage.  “Each,'’  of  that],  “the  contract  system,  and  the  pre- 
says the  writer,  “has  a pretty  definite  idea  of  | posterous  scale  on  which  architects  afe  called  upon 
what  he  means  by  being ‘able  to  live there  is  pro- ‘ to  design  their  business  buildings.”  This  latter 
bably  an  implied  reference  to  the  habits  in  which  he  ’ condition,  however,  i-.  regarded  by  some  American 
has  been  brought  uj'.”  Just  so,  and  the  struggle  to  i architects  and  art-critics  as  their  best  opportunity, 
keep  up  to  this  standaili  is  one  of  the  incentives  to  j The  following  is  his  description  of  the  manner 
steady  and  energetic  work  : but  acconiing  to  the  j in  wliich  the  suburbs  of  Uhicag**  are  made 
‘•living  wage”  theory  this  standard  is  to  be  kept  up  I “ .\  long,  broad,  straight  road  is  made,  crossed  at 
for  him.  The  practical  influence  of  such  asvsiem  ' right-angles  by  r>thprs.  They  sometimes  break  oft' 
would  be  in  the  long  run  absolutely  deaiQcafising.  ' short  on  the  prairie— W be  continued  when  it  pays. 
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Alonfj  these  straight  roads  are  planted  at  regular 
intervals  e-v'ceedingly  irregular  houses,  often  fantastic, 
the  enterprising  genius  of  the  American  architect  and 
builder  (perhaps  English  after  all)  breaking  out  in 
weird,  conical  towers,  vast  verandahs,  mansard 
roofs,  or  loop-holed  structures  of  undressed  stone. 
The  main  roads  to  the  town  are  bordered  with  huge 
telegraph  poles,  or  trees,  of  rough  limbers,  carrying 
masses  of  wires.  Vast,  du'l,  red  structures,  like 
Brobdingnagian  Noah's  Arks,  rise  on  every  hand  by 
the  wharves  in  and  about  the  city.  There  are  the 
grain  elevators,  where  the  grain  is  stored,  and 
hoisted  up  from  or  run  into  the  barges  at  the 
wharves  beneath  them." 

In  the  Art  fourital  the  title  of  “ The  Great 
Master”  is  given  to  an  illustrated  article  on 
Rembrandt,  an  assumption  we  cannot  ([uite  concur 
in,  though  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Swan’s  admirable  genius  as  an  animal 
painter  is  illustrated  by  some  fine  drawings  of  his 
work  accompanying  a notice  by  Mr.  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson.  In  the  studies  for  animal  sculpture  it 
would  strike  one  that  Mr.  Swan  was  raiher  con- 
sciously imitating  Baryc.  Mr.  Day,  in  a short 
article  on  French  Decorative  Art  in  London, 
observes  truly  that  llie  French  are  strong  where 
we  are  weak,  and  weak  where  we  are  strong. 

The  A/a^azim-  of  Art  heads  its  number  with  a 
fine  jihotogravure  by  Dujardin,  from  ^^r.  Burne- 
Tones's  admirable  “Giorgione picture,”  the  “Chant 
d'Amour.”  An  article  on  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
and  his  works  by  Prince  Karageorgevitch  will  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  know  tlie  painter’s  work 
well,  and  useful  to  those  in  England  who  do  not. 
Mr.  William  Morris  contributes  some  notes  on 
the  illuminated  books  of  tiie  Middle  Ages,  with 
two  illu'trations  in  black  and  white.  Archilec- 
tecUiral  subjects  are  represented  by  an  illustrated 
paper  on  “ Itiilian  chimneytops,”  by  Mr.  T.  ]•). 
Tidmar-li. 

The  Studio  devotes  an  article  to  “ photographic 
portraiture,”  based  on  an  interview  with  Mr.  II. 
Hay  Cameron,  and  devotes  a great  deal  of  space 
to  the  Birmingham  School  of  *Vrt,  with  a number 
of  reproductions  of  drawings  by  its  students  which 
are  very  interesting  and  show  that  the  spirit  of 
art  has  some  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  foot  in 
Birmingham. 

In  the  Airhitec/'iral  Keco'd  Mr.  Goodyear 
continues  his  illuslratcd  .studies  on  “The  Lotiform 
Grigin  of  the  Greek  .\nthemion, ’’which  he  appears 
to  mix  up-wiih  the  Ionic  volute  in  an  attempt  to 
gel  the  same  origin  for  both.  In  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  amlicmion  we  (|uitc  concur,  lliough 
it  reached  Greece  by  way  of  Assyria  and  with 
much  modification  on  route  ; but  this  derivation 
for  the  Ionic  volute  appears  a forced  one.  The 
Ecole  dcs  Beaux-Arl.s,  beloved  of  Americans,  is 
the  subject  of  an  illustrated  article  by  Mr.  Ernest 

Flans. 

I he  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Ireland  includes  papers  on  various 
locil  antiquities,  including  one  by  Mr.  I'Tazer  on 
“ Early  Pavement  Tiles  in  Ireland.’’ 

In  the  Autijuary  we  have  No.  i of  “ Notes  on 
Armour  in  the  Tower,”  by  \’iscount  Dillon, 
“Churches  in  Kent  in  1806,”  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Hussey,  one  on  “An  Early  Norman  tympanum 
in  Cornwall,"  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Langdon. 

The  Kcliqun7y  contains  an  article  on  “ The 
Pre-Conquest  Churches  of  Northumbria  ” by  Mr. 
C.  Clement  Hodges. 

The  Amerii'au  Architect,  in  an  extra  number 
commemorative  of  the  Chicago  Exhilntion,  pub- 
lishes a very  fine  set  of  collected  illustrations  of 
the  buildings  of  the  exhibition. 


ASPii.VLTit  IN  Sk'ILV. — .-Vecording  to  a recent 
report  of  the  United  States  Consul-General  at  Rome, 
it  IS  only  necessary  to  distil  asphaltic  rock  and  to 
obtain  petroleum,  which  confirms  the  opinion  of  a 
French  scientist.  M.  Co<|unnd,  to  the  effect  that 
asphalle  is  petroleum  in  a solid  state,  which,  rising 
in  the  form  of  vapour  from  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
had  instilled  itself  into  the  fissures  of  calcareous  rock. 
Asphalte  rock  is  chiefly  found  in  the  district  of 
Syracuse,  near  Ragusa,  known  as  Renazza,  or  pitch 
country,  where  there  is  a tableland  of  great  extent, 
the  stone  of  which  is  sawn  and  used  for  chimney- 
pieces,  doorposts,  and  stairca.ses.  The  stone  is  very 
easily  cut  and  carved,  but  where  it  contains  too 
much  asphalte  it  gums  the  saw,  and  has  to  be 
sweated  or  exposed  to  heat  to  rid  it  of  the  e.xcess  of 
bituminous  matter.  Belonging  to  the  Miocene 
formation,  this  rock  is  in  immense  heaps  in  the 
midst  of  molasse,  which  tends  to  prove  that  the 
petroleum  was  deposited  in  it  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  rock  was  formed. 

P.\RTNi:Ksim>  AND  CltANCIF.  OF  ADDRFSS. — 
Mr.  .\rthur  Baker  has  removed  from  Lower 
Pliilliniore-place  to  Etlingham  House,  .-Vrundel- 
streel.  Strand,  and  has  entered  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  John  Turrill.  the  style  of  the  firm  being 
Messrs.  Baker  Turrill. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  fifth  general  business  meeting  of  the  Roya* 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on 
Monday  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street, 
the  President  (Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson)  in  the 
chair. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  drawings  submitted 
for  the  prizes  and  studentships  was  on  view  in  the 
large  gallery.  The  following  is  the  list  of  prize- 
winners : — 

— Institute  Silver  Medaland  25  guineas, 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Begg  ; Medals  of  Merit  : to 
Mr.  C.  Bernard  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Walter  K. 
Shirley  ; and  hon.  mention  to  Mr.  Percy  Charles 
Campbell. 

Drawings. — Institute  Sdver  Medal  and  10 
guineas  awarded  to  Mr.  James  R.  Wigfull. 
Drawing  : North  Transept  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

TraveUin-' Stnd'iilships. — Soane  Medallion  and 
100/.  (for  Continental  travel),  awarded  to  Mr. 
fames  Ilumplircys  Tonge;  Medal  of  Merit  and 
10  gs.  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Dodds  ; Medal  of  Merit  to 
Mr.  George  S.  Hill  ; and  Honourable  Mention  to 
Mr.  Henry  Mitchell. 

riiS,in  StHd€nlslup.^'S\c(\S\  and  40/.  for  travel 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  awarded  to  Mr. 
Robert  Sheklelon  Balfour  ; a Medal  of  Merit  and 
5;  gs.  to  Mr.  Hubert  Christian  Corlette  ; and  a 
Medal  of  Merit  to  Mr.  John  Paul  Cooper. 

Godwin  ---Silver  Medal  and  40/.  for 

travel  outside  the  United  Kingdejm  to  Mr.  Harry 
Percy  Adams. 

Owen- Jones  Studentship  : (Certificate  and  50^.) 
nut  awarded  — (Drawings  sent  in  by  Arthur 
Thomas  Bolton  and  Thomas  Rogers  Kilsell). 

Tite  Prize. — Certificate  and  30/.  (for  travel  in 
Italy)  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Ilennell. 

Crissell  Gold  Aledal  {o'ait  competitor  only)  not 
awarded. 

* I 

COMPETITIONS. 

Ll,A^■DO^•El{YGIRl.S’  iNTKU.MKniATESl'IIOOl.S- 
— In  the  recent  competition  for  the  Girls' 
Intermediate  Schools  at  Llandovery,  the  plans  of 
Mr  I.  II.  Phillips,  St.  John's-chambers,  Cardiff, 
were  selected  by  the  assessor,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian. 
The  Committee  has  instructed  Mr.  Phillips  to 
proceed  with  the  work. 

PuMf  Room  Comi'Eti'I'ion,  Bath.— .\.t  the 
adjourned  meeting  of  the  Bath  Town  Council, 
held  on  Tuesday  at  the  Guildhall,  Mr.  Radway 
moved  That  the  authors  oflhe  three  premiated 
designs  be  asked  to  enter  into  a further  competi- 
tion. That  fresh  instruction.^  be  prepared  by  Mr. 
A.  Waterhouse,  R.  A.,  or  othei  approved  architect, 
and  the  set  of  drawings  selected  by  him,  as 
assessor,  be  accepted  by  the  Town  Council."  hir. 
Mitcbel  seconded.  Mr.  Hallelt  subsequently 
moved  the  amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  “that  the  author  of  the  first  premiated 
design  for  the  Baths  Elxtension  Scheme  be 
requested  to  carry  out  the  work  as  arcliitect, 
subject  to  modification  of  his  design  to  be 
made  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
R.A.,  under  the  approval  of  the  Council.” 
Mr.  Mallett,  in  seconding,  said  the  amendment 
was  the  only  practical  way  out  of  the  muddle  into 
which  they  had  been  led.  Ilis  objection  in  the 
first  place  to  “K”  wa.s  because  with  the  mag- 
nificent concert-room  which  was  provided  he 
thought  tlie  expense  would  be  greater  than  that  of 
“G's”  plans,  but  he  found  that  the  w'otk  would 
cost  300/.  less.  In  fact,  the  only  serious  objection 
to  “ K’s  ” plans  was  the  way  in  which  the  Roman 
Bath  would  be  covered,  but  that  could  lie  altered. 
Alderman  Marshall  asked  a question,  the  eftect  of 
which  was  what  security  they  would  have  that 
“K,'’  supposing  the  amendment  was  carried, 
would  amend  the  plans  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Council?  Mr.  Hallett  replied  by  reading  the 
letter  wliich  the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Brilisli  Architects  had  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Baths  Committee,  to  the  effect  that  in 
these  competitions  plans  were  often  recast  in  the 
consultation  of  an  architect  with  Ins  clients. 
Upon  a division  lliere  voted,  for  the  amendment 
21,  against  25.  The  amendment  being  lost,  the 
resoluiion  was  put,  and  lost,  on  a show  of  hands, 
by  22  voles  to  16. 


A School  of  .Ani.mai.  Painting.  — It  is  proposed 
by  Mr.  Frank  Calderon  to  open  a school  of  animal 
painting  in  April  next,  if  a sufficient  number  of 
pupils  are  forllicoming.  Mr.  Briton  Rivibre,  and 
two  or  three  other  well-known  animal  painters,  are, 
we  aie  informed,  interested  in  the  scheme.  Intending 
pupils  can  address  to  Mr,  Caldetonat  cfi.  Uarlipg- 
ford  read,  Hampstead. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Rovai,  Society  ov  Antiquaries  of  Ire- 
l,ANn. — Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.II.A.,  President 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  Ireland,  and 
a member  of  Council  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  was,  on 
the  Qlh  inst.,  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland,  in  succession  to 
Lord  James  Butler,  deceased. 

British  Arch.-eolociual  Association. — At 
the  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  Mr.  Ch.  II.  Compton  being  in  the  chair,  an 
interesting  series  of  drawings  was  exhibited  by 
Rear-Admiral  Trendett,  of  the  Celtic  Tumulus  of 
Mont  St.  Michael,  Carnac.  The  mount  is  wholly 
artificial,  and  it  consists  of  a mass  of  s’ones  piled 
around  a chamber  roofed  with  stone,  the  whole 
being  covered  with  a layer  of  clay,  thick  enough 
to  prevent  entrance  of  water.  It  stands  nearly 
east  and  west,  and  a small  ancient  church  is  built 
on  its  summit,  where  are  also  a cross  and  the 
ruins  of  a semaphore  station.  Mr.  Lcfius  Brock 
exhibited  a series  of  lamps  which  have  recently 
been  found  at  Jerusalem  and  its  environs  by  the 
operatives  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Chri.stianity  amongst  the  Jews.  They  are 
variously  ornamented,  one  having  a curious 
pattern  of  palm  branches.  They  are  of  pre- 
Christian  date.  The  chairman  exhibited  a wall  tile 
ot  Delft  ware,  most  iirobably  made  at  Malines, 
obtained  from  an  old  house  in  the  City  of  London, 
recently  demolisheil.  A paper  was  then  read  on 
the  Roman  altar  which  has  recently  been  found 
at  Lanchester.  It  was  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hooppell,  and  read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  W.  de 
Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.  1‘hotographs  of  all  sides  of 
the  altar  were  exhibited.  Tiie  altar  lias  recently 
been  set  up  for  preservation  within  the  porch  of 
Lanchester  Church,  not  far  from  the  idace  where 
it  was  found.  A second  paper  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Williams  was  then  read  on  an  ancient  cryjit, 
which  has  recently  been  opened  out  for  observa- 
tion in  Crypte  Court,  Chester.  _ The  new  build- 
ings have  been  arranged  by  their  owner,  to  admit 
of  its  preservation.  It  is  of  fourteenth-century 
dale  and  groined  with  transver.se  an<l  diagonal 
ribs.  The  Deputy  Mayor  of  Chester,  Mr.  C. 
Brown  reported  the  clearing  out  of  a crypt  of  late 
Norman  date,  on  his  property,  close  to  the  above, 
which  he  is  having  repaired. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  I.ns'i  iTirTioN  ok  Civii,  ENoiNi  Ens.— 
At  the  Oldinary  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  ICngineers  on  the  plh  inst.,  Mr.  (>iles, 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  subject  of  the  “ Con- 
centration and  Sizing  of  Crushed  Mincials 
was  dealt  with  in  a paper  by  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Commans,  M.  Insl.,C.E.  The  author  first 
referred  to  the  object  of  concentration,  which 
was  to  remove  impurities  svitli  which  minerals 
were  associated,  and  to  render  them  marketable. 
He  then  enumerated  the  several  stages  of  hand- 
picking, crushing,  and  dressing,  through  which 
the  minerals  had  to  pass.  The  first  two  opera- 
tions were  briefly  dealt  with.  Handpicking 
underground  was  carried  out  in  order  to  avoiil 
raising  more  waste  rock  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  to  pick  out  the  very  rich  lumps 
to  prevent  them  fiom  being  knocked  about  and 
broken.  Owing  to  lack  of  light  and  the  limited 
lime  at  the  mens’  disposal,  this  form  of  separation 
was  naturally  of  a rough  character,  and  was 
usually  followed  by  more  careful  handpicking  on 
the  surface.  When  large  quantities  of  coal  had 
to  be  examined  horizontal  endless  belts  were 
generally  employed.  These  were  composed  of 
steel  plalc-s,  or  wire  netting,  and  h.ad  a widcli  of 
4 ft.  to  4 ft.  6 in.  When  travelling  at  a rate  of 
40  to  50  ft.  per  minute  they  had  a capacity  of  30 
to  40  tons  per  hour.  Revolving  picking-tables 
were  mostly  used  for  ore,  the  pickers  silling 
round  the  periphery.  To  keep  down  the  dust 
from  the  ore  which  had  been  previously  crushei! 
to  about  ![  in.  size,  it  was  washed  with  a .qiray 
of  water.  These  pick  ing-tables  had  an  outer 
diameter  of  lo  ft.,  and  a width  of  20  in.,  and 
revolved  at  a rate  of  from  30  lo  40  ft.  per 
niinu'e.  For  reducing  lump-coal  prior  to  me- 
chanical separation,  fluted  or  toothed  rolls  were 
commonly  employed.  The  first  operation,  after 
crushing,  was  the  careful  sizing  of  the  material. 
This  was  usually  performed  by  mcan.s  of 
screens.  Cylindrical  screens  were  mostly 
used  for  sizing  coal,  and  nearly  exclusively 
for  ore.  as  this  was  invariably  fed  into  the 
screens  in  a moist  condition  and  washed  during 
the  operation  of  screening  by  a spray  of  water. 
A brief  consideration  of  the  piinciples  undef- 
tying  the  sorting  or  separation  by  gravity  of 
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panicles  in  water  was  next  given.  Jigging- 
machines,  on  account  of  their  great  simplicity 
and  large  capacity,  were  more  used  than  any 
other  form  of  apparatus  for  sorting,  not  only  the 
comparatively  coarse  crushed  material,  but  also 
the  fine.  In  conclusion,  separation  by  pneumatic, 
centrifugal,  and  m^netic  agency  was  referred  to. 

Junior  Engineering  Society. — At  a meeting 
of  this  Society,  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  an 
interesting  lecture  on  “ Boiler  Incrustations  and 
Deposits  ” was  delivered  by  Professor  Vivian  B. 
Lewes,  F.I.C.,  I'.C.S.,  Honarary  Member.  The 
lecturer  pointed  out  the  serious  injury  occasioned 
to  boilers,  and  the  waste  of  fuel  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  incrustations,  traced  the  history  of  various 
sources  of  water  supply,  and  showed  how  the 
water  acquired  the  power  of  forming  deposits  in 
steam  generators.  These  deposits  consist  mainly 
of  calsic  carbonate,  calsic  sulphate,  magnesic 
hydrate,  and  silica,  the  chemical  processes  which 
led  to  their  deposition  in  the  feed-water  differing 
in  each  case.  Examples  were  given  of  scales  from 
various  waters,  and  it  was  shown  that  fresh  water 
incrustations  may  be  looked  upon  as  consisting 
chiefly  of  impure  calcic  carbonate,  whilst  the 
deposit  formed  by  the  use  of  sea  water  is  principally 
calcic  sulphate.  Brackish  waters  give  incrusta- 
tions consisting  of  nearly  equal  portions  of  these 
.substances.  The  question  of  anti-incrustators  was 
dealt  with,  and  the  lecturer  expressed  his  opinion 
that  if  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  use  a hard 
water,  the  most  reasonable  method  they  could 
adopt  was  to  soften  it  on  a large  scale  before 
putting  it  into  the  boiler,  as  otherwise  serious 
complications  would  arise  in  the  boiler  itself. 


Sllustratlons. 


MONUMENT  TO  RAFFET,  PARIS. 

Hue  monument  which  has  been  recently 
erected  in  Paris  to  the  memory  of  Raffet, 
the  military  painter,  is  entirely  the  design 
of  M.  Fremiet,  the  sculptor,  who  in  this  case  has, 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in  France,  under- 
taken the  design  of  the  pedestal  and  decorative 
accessories  as  well  as  the  sculpture. 

The  monument,  which  was  paid  for  by  public 
subscription,  is  erected  in  the  garden  known  as 
the  “ Jardin  de  I’lnfanle,”  which  runs  along  the 
colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  and  terminates  near  the 
vaulted  passage  opening  from  the  Court  of  the 
Old  Louvre,  opposite  the  Pont  des  Arts  and  the 
Instilut.  It  is  in  this  garden  also,  but  on  the 
side  of  the  Place  du  Louvre,  that  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Velasquez  by  the  same  sculptor  has  been 
placed. 

The  bust  and  the  column  are  in  white  marble  ; 
the  figure  of  the  drummer  beating  the  “ charge,” 
and  the  military  accessories  {cuirass,  muskets, 
sword,  and  flag),  are  in  bronze. 

We  may  add  that  it  is  proposed  to  commission 
from  M.  Fremiet  an  equestrian  statue  of  Rubens 
for  the  same  site,  to  form  a pendant  to  the 
^’elasquez  statue. 


ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  HURST- 
ITERPOINT. 

The  additions  of  the  tower  and  ante-chapel 
here  shown  will  complete  the  College  Chapel,  of 
which,  at  present,  the  nave  only  is  built. 

The  tower  is  28  ft.  square  and  1 12  ft.  high.  In 
its  lower  stage  are  three  lofty  arches  opening  into 
the  nave  and  the  ante-chapel,  and  in  its  western 
wall  is  the  principal  door  ; the  foundations  were 
laid  in  1892. 

The  Chapel  itself,  which  was  built  some  years 
ago,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  principal 
quadrangle.  It  is  122  ft.  long,  37  ft.  wide,  and 
70  ft.  high  to  the  ridge  of  its  open-timber  roof. 

The  oak-stalls  and  seats  replacing  the  previous 
temporary  fittings  are  just  finished,  the  boys’  seats 
face  north  and  south  ; at  the  east  end  of  the 
southern  stalls  is  the  canopied  seat  of  the  Visitor, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  building  shown  on  the  left  of  the  picture 
is  the  end  of  thegreat  dining-hall. 

The  cloister,  also  an  addition,  is  only  one  story 
high,  it  runs  in  front  of  the  hall  and  chapel,  and 
gives  a covered  communication  between  them  and 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  cjuad. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  the  college  architects  (the  late)  R.  H. 
Carpenter  and  B.  Ingelow. 

The  view  we  give  is  a reproduction  of  a drawing 
in  last  year’s  Royal  Af  3.d.erpy  Exhibition, 


SKETCH  DESIGN  FOR  A MARKET 
HALL. 

This  drawing  shows  the  front  elevation  of  the 
market  hall,  which  was  one  of  the  subjects  given 
for  competition  for  the  10/.  premium  amongst 
students  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

In  the  Builder  for  December  16,  we  refeired 
to  this  design  as  being  especially  good  amongst 
those  submitted  for  this  subject.  The  author  is 
Mr.  H.  Seton  Morris. 


“HILL  SIDE,”  NEAR  ETCHINGIIAM, 
SUSSEX. 

This  house  was  built  in  1S92-93  for  Mr.  George 
F.  Gregoiy.  The  materials  used  are  local  red 
brick,  gauged  red  brick  arches,  and  local  stone 
for  the  plinth,  quoins,  and  copings,  red  tiles  for 
roof,  with  lead  flat  and  lead  cupola  to  the  kitchen. 

The  total  cost  of  the  house,  exclusive  of 
stables,  was  2,670/.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  F. 
Piper,  of  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  who  carried  out  the 
work  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superin- 
denceof  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield,  M.A.,  architect, 
of  London. 


PULPIT,  ROTHERHAM  CHURCH. 
The  pulpit  in  the  Parish  Church  of  All  Saints’, 
Rotherham,  which  we  illustrate  this  week,  was 
constryct^d  in  or  about  the  year  1620.  It  js  of 


black  oak,  richly  carved,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  class  in  the  country.  The  illustration  is 
from  drawings  made  by  Mr.  II.  L.  Paterson, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Sheffield. 


Liverpoot.,  Annual  Exit ibition.— The 
Liverpool  Annual  Spring  Exhibition  of  Pictures  in 
Oil  and  Water-colours,  Decorative  and  Applied  Art 
(under  the  management  of  the  Liverpool  Academy), 
will  be  held  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March.  Works  for  exhi- 
bition must  be  delivered  at  the  Gallery,  unpacked, 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  the  151!), 
i6th,  and  17th  of  this  month.  Further  information, 
including  the  names  of  local  agents  who  will  unpack 
and  deliver  works,  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Charles 
Dyall,  cusator,  Walker  .Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. 

“ Unreasonabe  Dem.ands  of  Artisans.” — In 
reference  to  a letter  under  this  heading  which 
appeared  in  the  Builder  of  December  9 of  last  year, 
we  have  received  a rather  informal  communication, 
signed  with  initials  "G.  M.”  only,  purporting  to 
come  from  the  Westbourne  Branch  of  the  ■’  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  House  Decorators  and  Painters” 
(dating  from  the  Cobden  Club.  Kensal-road),  and 
' Slating  that  “at  a branch  meeting”  (we  presume  of  the 
branch  just  named)  “ a resolution  was  passed  repudi- 
ating the  action  of  I be  workman  in  the  case  referred  to, 
thinking  that  such  actions  have  a detrimental  effect 
to  our  cause,  that  of  drawing  us  closer  together.” 
We  may  be  glad,  if  this  rather  informal  statement 
is  genuine  and  bonu  fide,  that  even  one  branch  of 
the  House  Painters'  and  Dscorators'  Society  can  see 
that. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

DIFFICULTIES  OK  A YOUNG  ARCHITECT. 

The  fifth  meeting  for  the  present  session  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.  in  the 
meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street, 
the  President,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association : — 
Messrs.  R.  A.  Hinds,  C.  W.  Surrey,  F.  II.  G. 
Fothergill,  W.  \V.  Farthing,  and  W.  H.  Ward. 

Mr.  Owen  Fleming  stated  that  he  had  proposed 
to  move  the  resolution  with  regard  to  the  tech- 
nical education  of  workmen,  of  which  he  gave 
notice  at  the  last  meeting,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
Committee  desiring  to  consider  the  matter  further 
before  bringing  it  before  the  general  body,  he  had, 
in  deference  to  their  wishes,  consented  to  allow  the 
resolution  to  stand  over  to  that  day  fortnight. 

The  President  said  that  he  ought  to  explain  that 
what  Mr.  Fleming  had  said  about  the  Committee 
desiring  to  consider  the  matter  further  before 
bringing  it  before  the  general  body  was  quite 
I correct.  It  was  not  that  they  had  any  feeling 
I against  the  resolution  ; quite  the  contrary.  All 
, they  wanted  was  to  have  the  opportunity  of  con- 
I sidering  the  matter  further  before  laying  it  before 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Collard  then  read  the  following 
paper 

On  DiffiaiUics  of  a Young  Architect. 

The  persuasion  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of 
this  Association,  and  their  suggestion  of  a title, 

. has  led  to  the  preparation  of  a few  notes  on  some 
of  the  numerous  difficulties  which  beset  the  young 
architect.  I hope  that  other  friends  will  relate 
their  own  experiences,  and  thus  add  to  the  general 
stock  of  information.  In  this  way  our  junior 
members  will  learn  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
troubles  they  may  expect  when  having  shaken  off 
the  chains  of  pupilage,  and  the  perhaps  harder 
serfdom  to  follow,  they  take  upon  themselves  the 
full  responsibility  of  private  practice.  I hope, 
too,  that  our  younger  men  will  not  hesitate  to 
join  in  the  discussion,  as  the  subject  is  one 
peculiarly  their  own. 

The  nature  of  this  evening’s  paper  renders 
direct  illustration  on  the  .screens  almost  impos- 
sible, but  that  void  is  admirably  filled  by  the 
pictures  we  are  so  accustomed  to  see  around  these 
classic  walls.  What  better  object-lesson  could 
there  be  than  the  noble  gallery  of  portraits  of  so 
many  leaders  of  our  art,  who,  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties, some  harder  to  contend  with  than  any  we 
are  likely  to  meet,  have  risen  to  the  highest  rank 
of  our  calling?  An  honest  ambition  to  try  to  do 
as  well  should  animate  the  breast  of  every  young 
architect,  who  will  be  none  the  worse  for  hoping 
his  own  portrait  may,  one  day,  be  added  to  this 
distinguished  collection. 

I am  not  sure  at  what  period  an  architectural 
student  first  considers  himself  entitled  to  put  the 
word  architect  after  his  name,  nor  does  it  much 
matter,  as  bis  friends  and  the  public  generally 
succeed  in  finding  out,  and  learn  in  time  to 
distinguish  very  well  between  his  claims  and  those 
of  such  people  as  the  West-end  sweep,  who 
actually  painted  the  word  arcliitect  on  his 
sooty  signboard  because  of  his  duties  in  connexion 
with  chimneys. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  the  pupilage  stage,  except  perhaps  to  remark 
how  few  articled  apprentices  seem  to  realise  at 
the  lime  that  their  future  largely  depends  upon 
how  they  employ  their  time  and  opportunities 
when  they  are  young,  and  that  if  they  waste  either 
it  will  be  terribly  hard  to  make  up  leeway  after- 
wards. Those  are  fortunate  who,  having'  a 
natural  bias  towards  artistic  things,  succeed  in 
entering  a good  office,  and  have  in  other  respects 
congenial  surroundings,  an  able  master,  and 
associates  willing  to  impart  information.  They 
are  less  to  be  pitied,  if  unsuccessful,  than  others 
less  fortunately  situated,  whose  commencement 
may  contribute  to  a similar  result,  through 
uncongenial  surroundings,  with  small  opportunity 
of  receiving  that  artistic  nourishment  which  is 
sometimes  so  lamentably  absent.  Not  that  I 
consider  an  indifferent  office  is  necessarily  bad  for 
a beginner,  for  at  any  rate  he  would  probably 
learn  some  things  very  useful  in  after  life,  and  if 
he  is  worth  anything  at  all  he  will  soon  find  out 
for  himself  what  is  lacking  and  make  up  the 
deficiency.  That  is  the  easier  nowadays,  since 
we  are  surrounded  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  groundwork  of  architectural  knowledge,  of 
which  the  new  curriculum  of  this  Association  is, 
by  some,  considered  the  best. 

The  lime  wasted  by  many  pupils  is  fearful,  and 
they,  more  than  their  principals,  arc  responsible 


for  if.  Pure  laziness  is  the  cause  of  it,  I am  afraid, 
though  that  evil  is  not,  I fancy,  so  apparent  as  it 
used  to  be. 

The  life  of  the  improver  and  the  assistant,  two 
stages  which  some  youthful  geniuses  strive  to 
evade,  and  in  a few  cases  successfully,  though 
with  eventual  good  to  themselves  I doubt,  are  not 
so  bad  as  many  make  out.  Salaries,  it  is  true, 
are  small,  but  not  more  so,  I believe,  than  in 
most  other  arts  and  crafts  nowadays,  and  the 
opportunities  for  improvement  and  gaining  ex- 
perience are  many.  It  is  frequently  not  till  a 
student  becomes  a wage-earner  that  he  fully 
discovers  his  weaknesses,  and  it  is  at  this  period 
he  generally  makes  great  strides  in  the  profession 
he  has  adopted.  My  advice  to  all  pupils  on 
completing  their  articles  is  to  try  very  hard  to 
get  into  a good  office,  a few  of  which  they  will  by 
that  time  have  learned  the  whereabouts.  If  they 
wish  to  some  day  practise  on  their  own  account — 
and  who  do  not? — avoid  like  a penal  settlement 
the  chance  of  an  appointment  in  some  public 
department.  The  salary  may  be. attractive,  but 
the  monotonous  routine  saps  the  energies  and 
lessens  the  once  strong  desire  to  fight  a way  in 
the  world,  and  gain  such  measure  of  success  as 
devotion  to  his  work  should  bring  to  a young 
man.  If  one  can  judge  from  a recent  advertise- 
ment issued  by  a public  office,  the  gilded  bait  is 
not  quite  so  attractive  as  it  was,  for  an  estimating 
and  measuring  clerk  is  offered  250/.  a year,  while 
an  architectural  draughtsman  is  to  be  tempted 
with  zl.  a week.  A good  introduction,  a few 
really  good  specimens  of  draughtsmanship,  and 
perseverance  in  spite  of  rebuffs,  will  usually  gain 
the  entry  to  a desirable  office,  such  means  being 
perhaps  preferable  to  those  used  by  an  assistant 
in  America,  who  when  he  was  out  of  work  and 
hard  up,  walked  into  an  architect’s  office  and 
successfully  demanded  employment,  his  two  chief 
recommendations  being  a thick  stick  and  a fierce 
bulldog. 

Various  reasons  may  cause  a <lraughtsman  to 
take  the  plunge  into  private  practice — a desire 
for  emancipation,  the  offer  of  a private  job,  the 
fact  of  being  out  of  a berth,  having  won  a com- 
petition, or  a solid  confidence  that  work  will 
tumble  in,  if  only  the  brass  plate  is  fixed  up.  Or 
he  may  gradually  accumulate  friends  and  clients 
while  still  working  all  his  time,  or  part,  with 
another  architect,  sharing  an  office  meanwhile 
with  some  intimate  friend  ; this  latter  arrange- 
ment giving  him  frequent  chances  of  talking  over 
knotty  questions  with  someone  he  is  not  too  shy 
to  consult. 

At  any  rate,  having  determined  to  make  a start, 
say  in  London,  the  choice  of  an  address  is  by  no 
means  unimportant.  The  convenience  of  clients 
should  be  a consideration  and  first  thought,  and 
the  effect  of  even  an  easily-remembered  postal 
address  need  not  be  overlooked,  nor  the  abbrevia- 
tion, if  necessary,  of  the  too  many  Christian  names 
or  initials  with  which  some  thoughtless  parents 
provide  their  offspring. 

Having  made  a start,  however  clever  an  archi- 
tect may  think  himself,  time,  and  time  only,  can 
bring  that  ripened  experience  which  enables  a 
man  to  grasp  a subject  easily  and  quickly,  and 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  successfully  which 
scare  a person  of  small  experience.  I would  say 
to  all  beginners,  when  in  doubt  or  difficulty  which 
you  cannot  exactly  see  through,  go  at  once  to  an 
older  practitioner,  and  gain  from  his  ample  store 
of  knowledge  the  information  you  require.  I 
believe  it  will  be  found,  without  exception,  that 
our  elder  brethren  cordially  render  every  assistance 
to  those  who  seek  their  advice. 

To  attempt  to  bluff  a client  with  pretence  of 
knowledge,  or  Pecksniffian  fudge  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  is  little  use,  so  if  you  don't  know, 
go  to  some  one  who  can  tell  you. 

Various  kinds  of  architectural  work  are  before 
you,  and  those  are  lucky  who  can  pursue  the 
particular  kind  which  their  taste  prefer,  or  their 
skill  and  education  enable  them  to  tackle  best. 
Circumstances  or  accident  may,  to  the  easily  led, 
dictate  a particular  class  of  work,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  one  who  firmly  resolves  to  strike 
out  in  a certain  line,  will,  in  time,  probably  gain 
his  desire.  Church  work,  public  buildings, 
theatres  and  music-halls,  schools,  houses  great  and 
small,  in  fact  any  building  with  a roof  to  it,  have 
their  attractions  and  require  special  study.  There 
are  those  who  find  competitions  suit  their  tastes, 
a form  of  speculative  excitement  which  may  be 
distinctly  objectionable  to  others,  though  it  would 
do  even  the  latter  no  harm  to  occasionally  have  a 
throw  at  the  architectural  dice.  Success  in  com- 
petitions, however,  seems  to  be  to  the  few 
specialists,  and  the  steady  jog-trot  of  private 
practice  has  suflicient  variation  for  most  men. 
Having  in  the  course  of  my  comparatively  brief 


experience  only  gone  in  for  one  competition, 
though  that  was  a success,  I am  not  in  a posilinn 
to  say  anything  on  the  subject  generally,  and  I 
will  leave  it  to  others  present  to  point  ouc  the 
difficulties  in  connexion  with  this  branch  of  work, 
and  to  give  some  valuable  tips  in  dealing  with 
public  committees  and  boards,  the  chief,  and 
perhaps  the  only  point  impressed  on  my  mind, 
being  the  necessity  of  having  an  appointment  made 
under  seal,  to  insure  payment  for  services 
rendered. 

While  clients  are  few,  and  jobs  far  from 
numerous  and  remunerative,  there  is  the  chance 
that  some  older  or  more  fortunate  friend  may 
have  more  to  do  than  he  can  comfortably  manage 
himself,  or  in  his  own  office,  and  may  hand 
some  of  it  over  to  his  needy  and  thankful 
brother- T-square,  who  need  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  taking  in  washing. 

Speculative  work,  that  is  to  say  preparing 
plans  for  a building  to  occupy  a certain  site,  for 
which  building  you  might  also  have  to  find  a 
builder  or  other  person  willing  to  lay  out  capital, 
is  thankless  work,  and  I believe  disagreeable 
from  beginning  to  end.  You  may  very  likely 
have  your  work  for  nothing,  or  even  if  the  build- 
ing is  eventually  erected  from  your  drawings,  you 
may  have  little  or  no  control  over  the  builder, 
who  when  he  has  paid  your  fees,  proceeds  to 
carry  out  the  design  as  he  pleases,  and  may  so 
distort  it,  that  like  Queen  Victoria  when  she 
once  drove  past  Buckingham  Palace,  you  may 
inquire  “What  building  is  that?” 

The  manner  of  obtaining  work  seems  to  rest 
a good  deal  with  the  man  who  wants  it.  The 
possession  of  private  means  does  not  insure  it, 
nor  does  exceptional  brilliancy  always  do  so.  lo 
sit  in  an  office,  and  expect  work  to  roll  in  by 
some  automatic  process,  is  to  expect  too  much  in 
these  times  of  keen  competition  and  over  popula- 
tion. As  a rule,  the  young  architect  has  to  seek 
work  outside  his  office  by  making  his  wants  and 
abilities  known  among  his  friends  and  relations. 
The  more  of  these  he  has  the  belter.  To  make 
friends  comes  naturally  to  some  people.  I have 
heard  that  teaching  in, a night-school  is  labour  in 
this  direction  not  thrown  away,  though  I do  not 
speak  from  personal  experience.  Many  forms  of 
sport  and  pleasure,  the  social  or  political  club, 
devotion  to  one’s  future  welfare,  the  filling 
of  public  offices,  the  frequent  use  of  the  voice 
and  pen  in  debate  and  controversy,  all  the.se 
and  many  other  methods  are  employed  with 
advantage.  The  Press  is  found  by  some  to  gain 
them  the  object  they  desire,  namely,  notoriety, 
and  even  the  House  of  Commons  occasionally 
has  a contribution  from  our  ranks.  The  prepara- 
tion of  pretty  pictures  for  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy  gives  employment  to  many  of  our  most 
skilful  draughtsmen,  though  it  is  a lamentable 
fact,  the  public  do  not  yet  seem  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  the  attractions  of  the  architectural 
chamber.  The  various  building  journals  give  a 
wide  circulation  to  much  work  that  is  good,  and 
when  it  is  so,  it  is  warmly  welcomed  and 
appreciated.  It  would  perhaps  be  well  if  the 
editorial  censorship  were  more  strictly  exercised, 
though,  on  the  whole,  young  architects  might 
have  a new  difficulty  to  contend  with  if  a tribunal 
or  arbitration  board  had  to  decide  these  matters 
of  taste  instead  of  an  editor.  I would  say  to 
young  contributors,  consult  a few  intimate  friends 
before  you  publish  designs,  for  you,  of  all  people, 
may  be  the  least  competent  to  estimate  the 
quality  of  your  own  efforts.  I have  briefly 
referred  to  a few  modern  ways  of  obtaining 
work.  Before  passing  from  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  it  may  be  refreshing  to  remember  some 
architects  who  have  done,  or  who  are  still  doing, 
much  work  and  good,  without  wishing  or  needing 
to  attract  attention  beyond  the  ever-increasing 
circle  of  their  clientele.  The  name  of  one 
architect,  now,  alas,  dead,  suggests  itself,  who 
was  scarcely  known  to  bis  fellow-craftsmen,  who 
never  published  a sketch  or  drawing,  numerous 
and  admirable  as  they  were,  breathing  the  soul 
of  a true  artist,  but  who,  nevertheless,  enjoyed 
a very  large  practice  among  the  best  of  clients,  and 
lived  the  most  retired  life  imaginable.  Under  such 
conditions,  good  results  seem  more  possible  than 
in  the  case  of  an  architect  rushing  hither  and 
thither,  never  happy  unless  immersed  in  public 
functions,  and  mentioned  in  the  papers.  One 
point  is  worth  passing  reference  here,  and  that  is  the 
necessity  of  not  becoming  an  architect  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  earning  a living.  No  more  disastrous 
reason  could  be  chosen,  and  if  that  is  the  sole 
reason  that  animates  any  young  architect,  he  had 
better  by  far  change  his  vocation.  There  are 
other  callings  where  that  object  is  the  only  one 
that  need  be  seriously  entertained.  You  will 
rem^mljer  what  Professor  Garnett  said  in  this 
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room  a few  weeks  ago,  when  speaking  of  work- 
men. That  “the  man  who  worked  under  the 
pressure  of  dire  necessity  to  pro%'ide  the  means 
of  nature  for  himself  and  those  depending  upon 
him,  was  little  better  than  the  slave  who  worked 
under  the  slave-driver’s  whip.  He  only  was  a 
free  man  who  did  his  work  because  he  delighted 
in  it : and  who  did  his  work  as  well  as  he  possibly 
could,  because  he  would  have  thought  it  a disgrace 
to  do  it  in  any  other  way.”  It  would  be  well  if 
this  statement  of  aftairs  could  be  clearly  impressed 
on  all  who  propose  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
study  and  practice  ot  architecture. 

The  doing  of  work  which,  by  degrees,  finds  its 
way  to  a beginner’s  office,  is  our  next  considera- 
tion. It  covers  the  preparation  of  drawings, 
writing  specifications,  drawing  up  contracts,  inter- 
viewing clients  and  tradesmen,  inviting  and 
advising  as  to  tenders,  and  last,  but  certainly  not 
least,  the  carrying  out  of  the  appro%-ed  designs, 
with  the  subsecjuent  settlement  of  accounts. 
Securing  the  confidence  of  a client  and  enabling 
him  to  see  that  his  confidence  is  well  placed 
depends  largely  upon  a jiromli'ude  in  grasping  his 
ideas  and  requirements,  and  if  necessary,  directing 
them.  A client  comes  to  the  architect  with  more  or 
less  acquaintance  with  his  own  want.s,  but  as  a rule, 
exjiecling  that  knowledge  to  be  supplemented  by 
the  skilled  advice  of  the  expert.  lie  expects  to 
be  protected  from  mistakes  of  all  kinds,  an<l  to 
him  inconceivable  dangers.  Too  much  jiatience 
cannot  be  displayed  in  pointing  out  what  is 
undesirable,  and  what  impossible.  Having 
come  to  a full  understanding,  sketch  plans  of 
the  proposals  can  be  prepared,  a preliminary 
plan  of  the  site  having  been  made,  levels 
taken,  d:c. 

A thorough  knowledge  of  materials  and  con- 
struction, of  the  relation  of  the  proposed  building 
to  its  surroundings,  and  the  tastes  of  the  owner,  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  all  legal  enactments 
likely  toafi’ect  the  building — and  these  are  some- 
times neither  few  nor  very  intelligible — site,  aspect, 
drainage,  and  other  things,  are  necessary  to  the 
young  architect  to  enable  him  to  complete  a 
design  which  shall  be  a credit  to  him  as  an 
artist  and  man  of  business  and  give  hi.s  client 
satisfaction.  If  these  conditions  be  fulfilled,  our 
youthful  genius  should,  for  the  lime  being,  be  a 
happy  man.  This  period  of  the  work,  if  an 
architect  be  fond  of  his  pencil  and  brush,  is 
perhaps  the  pleasantest,  and  the  nuiny  hours  con- 
stantly spent  in  sketching,  measuring,  and  study- 
ing, will  all  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  drawing- 
board.  When,  after  sundry  consultations  and 
revisions  of  his  plans,  a scheme  is  finally  approved 
and  the  word  given  to  proceed,  the  designer  has 
to  pul  in  fiperaiion  the  practical  part  of  his  attain- 
ments, by  writing  such  a specification  as  will 
properly  describe  and  explain  all  that  is 
shown,  required,  and  intended  by  the  draw- 
ings, for  the  building  they  represent.  To 
many  this  is  an  irksome  job,  but  it  should 
on  no  account  be  relegated  to  other  hands, 
the  architect  alone  has  had  the  advantage 
of  personal  consultations  with  the  client,  and  the 
architect  alone  knows,  or  should  know,  what  is 
wanted,  and  is  responsible  for  the  result.  Too 
much  time  and  attention  cannot  be  devoted  to 
details,  to  ensure  successful  results,  and  great 
pains  spent  thus  at  the  beginning,  saves  endless 
difficulty,  annoyance,  and  very  likely  additional 
expense  at  the  end.  For  instance,  drawings 
should  give  as  much  detail  and  general  informa- 
tion as  the  scale  to  which  they  are  drawn  allows. 
It  is  no  use  making  them  too  pretty,  or  highly 
finished,  for  the  builder  understands  or  appre- 
ciates little  of  that.  What  he  wants  is  a clear 
set  of  <lra\vings,  neatly  figured,  with  the  different 
materials  distinctly  shown  by  colour.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  specifications,  which,  to  my 
mind,  are  generally  too  elaborate  and  wordy.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  useful  if  some  talented 
specification  writer  were  to  prejiare  and  publish 
a few  terse,  every-day  sets  of  specifications,  and 
thus  enable  some  of  us  to  abandon  the  antiquated 
forms  we  seem  to  cling  to  so  lovingly.  The  two 
trades  which  beginners  stumble  over  most  are,  I 
fancy,  the  joiner  and  plumber.  A few  weeks 
spent  in  the  shops  would  soon  set  this  right. 
Going  to  another  profession  for  an  illustration  of 
the  advantage  of  studying  things  in  detail,  we 
may  reflect  on  Mr.  Hart’s  recent  article  on  the 
late  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  in  which  he  remarks  that 
his  illustrious  friend  “ never  slurred  a point  in 
any  case,  and  never  passed  over  a detail  which 
suggested  itself  to  him  as  being  capable  of 
elaboration  for  the  benefit  of  his  patient."  With 
us,  a client  places  both  himself  and  his  money 
in  our  hands,  and  the  responsibility  is  no  light 
one.  In  doing  the  work,  therefore,  that  a com- 
misaion  entails  the  young  architect  is  morally 


bound  to  devote  his  whole  heart,  soul,  and  brains 
to  it,  not  sparing  himself. 

In  carrying  out  work,  the  beginner  may  find 
himself  rather  at  sea.  If  that  be  so  he  had  best 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  on  the  job, 
watching  keenly  all  that  goes  on,  making  friends 
with  the  workmen,  whom  he  will  find  as  friendly 
as  possible  if  rightly  treated,  and  willing  enough 
to  tell  all  they  know.  Do  this  from  the  moment 
the  first  spit  of  earth  is  removed  till  the  last  coat 
of  paint  is  applied.  Although  it  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  rough  on  a client,  it  is  a first  rale  thing  for  a 
young  man  to  act  as  a clerk  of  works  for  a time. 
He  will  learn  a tremendous  lot  and  never 
regret  it. 

As  pupil  and  assistant  we  are  brought  to  see 
many  difficulties  which  occur  in  dealing  with 
builders,  tradesmen,  and  clients.  But  to  the 
young  architect  these  difficulties  become  far  more 
real,  and  have  a nuire  impressing  and  depressing 
effect. 

Builders,  as  a rule,  expect  to  find  young 
architects  easy  to  manage,  open  to  persuasion  by 
emphatic  reference  to  practical  experience,  and 
disconcerted  by  the  evasion  of  some  things  which 
they  think  it  safe  to  omit,  or  too  far  gone  to 
rectify.  Firmness  at  the  commencement  of  a 
job  will  impress  such  builders  as  these,  and  the 
condemnation  of  a hail  load  of  bricks  will  have  a 
wholesome  effect.  Reflection  on  any  point  which 
seems  doubtful,  will  enable  the  beginner  to  decide 
what  is  right  and  proper  to  be  done.  All  builders 
are  not  like  this,  fortunately,  but  when  you 
come  across  a really  good  one,  do  not  lose  sight 
of  him.  One  c-ase  occurs  to  me  where  a builder 
having  submitted  a sample  brick  for  some  walling 
was  warned  not  to  use  them.  He  thereupon 
remarked  that  at  all  events  they  would  do  for  the 
footings,  apparently  not  wishing  to  remember  that 
place-bricks  are  as  much  out  of  place  in  founda- 
tions as  anywhere  else,  if  not  more  s<».  So,  with 
all  materiais  used  in  bulk,  be  careful  to  see  they 
are  up  to  specification,  for  more  is  to  be  gained 
by  absence  of  quality  there  than  anywhere. 

The  quality  of  materials  used  is  one  of  the 
stumbling  blocks  in  superintending  work.  To 
specify  the  best  is  one  thing,  to  see  you  get  them 
is  another.  Inferior  stone,  brick  and  limber,  bad 
joinery  and  plumbing,  paint  composed  of  a non- 
permanent  mixture,  mortar  and  cement  bad  to 
start  with,  and,  perhaps,  rendered  worse  by  the 
weather,  cheap  foreign  glass,  with  specks  and 
flaws  in  it,  ironmongery  below  specified  price.s, 
all  give  chances  of  future  trouble.  Extras, 
ilescribed  as  “ the  builder's  aim  and  the  architect's 
dread,”  are  always  on  your  tracks,  and  will  total 
up  in  an  alarming  way  if  not  firmly  suiipresseci. 
It  seems  a wise  precaution  not  to  incur  any 
additional  cost  without  a client’s  consent  unless 
clearly  covered  by  a staled  i^rovisional  item. 
Omissions,  too,  must  be  carefully  noted,  in  spite 
of  a builder’s  human  nature  to  consider  them  fair 
plunder.  Always  warn  a client  when  any  varia- 
tion, suggested  by  him,  is  likely  to  cause  extra 
expense,  and  never  incur  the  most  trifling 
additional  cost  without  knowing  and  settling  the 
amount  in  writing.  It  is  so  easy  to  give  a verbal 
order  1 But  it  is  a trap  for  the  unwary,  as  a few 
months  hence  will  prove  when  your  memory  and 
the  builder’s  may  not  precisely  agree. 

In  arranging  the  terms  of  a contract,  it  would 
be  well  if  a young  architect  could  have  jiroper 
legal  advice,  though  this  is  scarcely  ever  possible. 
When  the  Ivoyal  Institute  of  Biitish  Architects 
succeed  in  producing  a well-drawn  builder’s 
contract,  for  which  we  have  waited  several  years, 
the  young  architect  may  have  something  reliable 
to  go  upon,  but  till  that  happy  time  arrives  he 
must  bestow  much  time  and  thought  in  preparing 
one  which  will,  as  far  as  possible,  jirolect  his 
client’s  interests  with  fairness  to  the  contractor. 

Never  forget  the  peculiar  and  delicate  position 
you  occupy  towards  both  parlies  to  the  contract. 
The  architect  is,  at  the  same  lime,  agent  and 
arbitrator,  and  must  remember  that  fact  from  the 
moment  the  contract  is  signed. 

In  arranging  the  prices  of  such  articles  as 
require  special  reference  in  a specification,  it  is 
well  to  see,  personally,  the  various  tradesmen  and 
their  goods,  select  what  is  required,  and  clearly 
understand  and  slate  whether  the  prices  quoted 
are  prime  cost  or  nett  \alue,  or  whether  list 
prices,  w hich  signify  a profit  allowance  to  builders. 
It  is  a liule  difticuU  to  understand  exactly  why 
builders  should  expect  a jjrofit  on  things  which 
sometimes  give  them  no  trouble  to  obtain,  but  the 
insidious  practice,  like  lips,  has  obtained  strong 
foothoM.  At  any  rate  you  can  see  that  your 
client  pays  no  more  profit  than  you  choose  to 
allow,  and  make  your  intention  perfectly  clear  to 
both  tradesmen  and  builders.  In  spite  of  your 
care,  many  builders  will  strive  to  Qlitytin  a further 


discount  from  the  manufacturers,  but  that  is  the 
latters’  affair,  easily  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the 
architect. 

Having  the  interests  of  a client  at  heart,  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  an  architect  to  secure 
his  confidence  and  trust,  but  the  difficulty  is 
sometimes  to  retain  them  when  affairs  for  the 
pioment  go  not  smoothly.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
differ  from  him,  politely  and  firndy,  if  the 
necessity  is  obvious  and  essential,  bearing  in 
mind  you  may  be  held  responsible  for  any  , 
mistakes  which  may  result,  even  from  the 
adoption  of  a client’s  own  notions.  Give  all 
suggestions  the  same  courteous  consideration  you 
expect  for  your  own,  and  in  all  domestic  arrange- 
ments never  fail  to  consult  the  ladies — for  they 
can  be  very  bitter,  afterwards,  on  points 
which  they  know  probably  more  about  than 
yourself,  and  surely  have  a right  to  discuss  if  they  , 
don’t.  Never  quarrel  with  a client,  or  if  you  un- 
fortunately ilo,  don’t  round  on  him  like  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  survevor  did,  out  of  revenge,  as  • 
described  by  Queen  Katherine  in  Shakespeare's 
Henry  VIII.  Whatever  he  your  temperament, 
never  show  anger  or  disiileasure,  and  use  every  . 
endeavour  to  part  good  friends,  so  as  to  secure  a 
client's  lasting  esteem  for  your  manners  as  well  ^ • 
your  talents.  Architects  now  stand  far  better  in 
the  public  estimation  than  they  used  to  do,  and  it  : 
should  be  the  constant  effort  of  every  young  , 
architect  to  increase  that  which  is  more  to  be 
prized  than  title  or  riches.  “Louis  XD.  once 
taking  the  air  in  one  of  his  royal  gardens,  saw 
Mansard,  the  architect,  walking  by.  He  soon 
joined  the  old  man,  who  took  ofl  his  hat,  as  was 
strict  etiquette  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign  ; 
hut  the  monarch  lifted  up  his  hand  in  fricnilly 
reprehension,  and  said,  ‘ Pray  keep  it  on,  the 
evening  is  damp,  and  you  may  take  cold.'  The 
courtiers,  who  were  all  standing  bareheaded  : 
around  the  king,  stared  at  this  exlraordinaty  show 
of  courtesy.  But  Louis  XI\*.  observed,  ‘Gentle-  • 
men.  you  are  amazed,  but  learn  this-  -I  can  make 
a duke  or  a marquis  with  my  own  breath,  but  t 
God  only  can  make  a Mansard.’ Such  honour  1 
is  given  to  few  of  us,  but  we  may  all  try  to  1 
deserve  it. 

Giving  estimates  is  a dangerous  businees,  best  t 
avoided  if  possible.  It  is  ^■ery  difficult  by  cubing 
up  a set  of  drawings,  and  pricing  the  result,  to  be 
sure  of  accuracy.  Many  gentlemen  like  to  know,  . 
beforehand,  what  the  probable  cost  will  be,  and  1 
in  giving  them  an  approximate  estimate,  you  arc  ■ 
not  unlikely  to  be  far  out  of  the  reckoning.  A 1 
client  who  can  bear  with  eriuanimity  the  news  . 
that  the  lowest  tender  has  come  out  much  higher  ' 
than  his  architect's  estimate  is  a marvel,  and  on  ; 
the  other  hand  too  high  an  estimate  may  jirevcnt  . 
the  job  going  out  to  tender.  I have  the  honour  . 
of  knowing  a gentlemen  who,  by  some  nK-ntal  1 
process  unknown  to  me,  always  forms  an  estimate  ■ 
of  his  own,  frequently  nearer  the  mark  than  his  > 
architect’s. 

Always  give  a client  notice  of  your  intention  to  ■ 
issue  a certificate,  in  case  his  money  may  be  ; 
temporarily  locked  up  in  securities,  and  he  may 
not  wish  to  realise  on  a falling  markeL  In  ) 
issuing  certificates,  be  careful  to  keep  a sufficient  1 
balance  in  hand,  and  before  you  give  a final  I 
certificate  make  sure  your  client  has  really  got  .ill  1 
he  is  paying  for.  Unless  a job  is  a very  small  1 
one,  it  generally  suits  a young  architect  to  receive  ; 
his  commission  at  the  same  time  as  the  builder  r 
gets  bis  chei|ue,  and  many  clients  like  this 
method,  for  there  is  a satisfaction  in  paying  ; 
as  you  go. 

The  scale  of  charges  issued  by  the  Institute  for  r 
our  guidance  is  a very  useful  basis  on  which  to  1 
rely,  and  a copy  should  be  given  to  a new  client  : 
before  a job  is  begun.  The  jiuhlic  are  satisfied  i 
with  its  fairness,  whatever  Lord  Coleridge  may  y 
think. 

It  is  well  to  jubmit  all  contract  dr.iwingsand  1 
the  specification  to  a client  for  examination,  and  ^ 
■ if  a quantity  surveyor  be  employed,  let  him  j 
knew  that  too.  Also,  in  arranging  the  quantity  i 
surveyor’s  charges,  see  that  the  stipulated  payment  1 
covers  the  settling  of  accounts,  for  though  clients  - 
as  a rule  do  not  object  to  pay  for  quantities  being  : 
taken  out,  they  fail  to  see  why  they  should  pay  ) 
any  more  for  accounts  being  made  of  the  v-aria-  • 
lions,  ofuimes  .1  tedious  affair,  and  as  necessary  \ 
as  the  ether.  Always  ascertain  who  introduces  a j 
client,  and  thank  the  friend.  Keep  out  of., 
disputes  with  adjoining  owners  and  the  authori-  • 
tics,  if  you  possibly  ran,  and  preserve  all  the'; 
arrangements  with  tliem  in  your  own  hands. 

The  bye-pallis  of  architecture  are  numerous,  and  1 
often  bring  grist  to  the  mill  when  it  is  most  sorely 
needed.  Our  President  referred  to  dilapidations,- 
and  light  and  air  cases,  in  his  opening  address.- 
L can  do  no  ope  harm  lobe  intimately  acquainted 
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k-ith  such  things,  so  long  as  the  main  object  is 
:ept  in  view.  Landscape  gardening,  designing 
vail  papers,  fabrics,  carpets,  and  furniture,  are 
nteresting,  and  these  are  subjects  which  young 
ady  architects  especially,  should  be  competent  to 
hine  in,  apart  from  any  other  branches  they  may 
lesire  to  pursue. 

The  combination  of  artistic  instinct  and  busi- 
less  capacity  are  necessary  for  the  complete 
irchilect  : perception  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
ippropriate,  and  what  is  ugly  and  out  of  place ; 
in  intuitive  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
orm,  colour,  construction,  and  materials.  He 
nust  not  neglect  those  more  worldly  things  which 
mtitle  him  to  consideration,  as  a man  of  business. 
He  must  show  he  appreciates  the  value  of  money, 
md  can  be  trusted  to  arrange  its  disposal  to  the 
jest  advantage,  artistically,  and  practically.  He 
nust  keep  a diary.  Reduce  orders  and  instruc- 
ions  to  writing.  Keep  copies  of  all  documents 
ind  drawings.  Arrange  all  papers  melhodically 
n pigeon  holes,  boxes,  cases,  drawers,  and  slides, 
lasily  accessible.  Earn  a reputation  for  punc- 
ualily  in  appointments,  and  avoid  a reputation 
br  exceeding  estimates,  and  allowing  the  accumu- 
ation  of  extras. 

A young  architect  cannot  be  too  well  educated, 
ind  along  with  his  other  studies,  he  should  find 
ime  to  improve  his  mind  in  general  literature, 
ind  m those  subjects  and  accomplishments  which 
kill  make  him  accejjtable  in  society.  He  should 
lot  neglect  the  study  of  man,  for  all  his  life  he 
kill  be  dealing  with  men,  and  woe  betide  him  if 
le  fails  to  understand  them.  It  is  this  study  of 
nan  which  enables  engineers,  solicitors,  doctors, 
.nd  other  professional  men,  to  gain  their  own  way 
vithout  causing  unnecessary  irritation.  Leave 
lothing  to  chance,  and  never  let  questions  of 
ime  or  distance  prevent  proper  attention  to  work. 
Jo  not  be  bigoted,  or  stick  to  an  opinion,  when 
ome  practical  mind  points  out  a mistake.  Study 
'Our  health.  Have  settled  habits.  Be  at  your 
tffice  regularly.  Dress  neatly,  and  well.  Do  not 
pend  too  much  time  at  your  club,  il  you  belong 
o one,  for  the  mid-day  lunch  is  apt  to  expand 
nto  a two  hours’  lounge,  that  when  you  return  to 
•our  office  the  boy  may  say,  “Mr.  So-and-so 
ailed,  and  wailed  half-an-hour,  but  cannot  call 
gain.” 

The  young  architect  has  uphill  work,  but  his 
uture  is  mostly  in  his  own  hands,  and  difficulties 
vill  melt  away  if  met  with  determination.  So, 
n the  words  of  an  ancient,  but  unknown,  poet — 

If  .11  fir'll  you  ilon't  succeed, 

Try,  try,  try  again  ; 

Time  will  tiring  you  your  rew.vrcl, 

Try,  try,  try  again. 


The  President  said  that  they  had  with  them 
hat  evening  Mr.  Hutton,  the  Ch.airm.vn  of  ihe 
^ondon  County  Council,  and  he  (the  President) 
vas  .sure  they  would  all  be  pleased  to  hear  any- 
hing  he  might  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hutton  said  that  there  appeared  to  have 
eon  in  the  consideration  of  the  paper  no  matter 
DO  large  or  too  small  for  Mr.  Collard  to  submit 
0 their  attention.  Il  was  essential,  as  the  lecturer 
ad  pointed  out,  that  there  should  be  love  of 
^ork,  and  that  they  should  all  realise  their 
ssponsibility.  The  responsibility  of  the 

rchitect  was  a very  great  one.  Within 
le  County  of  London  there  were  some  g,ooo 
ew  houses  erected  annually,  and  it  was 
art  of  the  duty  of  the  architect,  in  his  (Mr. 
lulton’s)  estiniaiioii  to  restrict  the  wave  of  taste- 
:ss  buildings.  He  knew  that  he  should  be  met 
y the  observation  that  the  client  wanted  as  much 
)r  his  money  as  he  could  get,  and  there  was  no 
oubt  that  that  feeling  actuated  a large  number 
f clients,  but  he  ventured  to  think  that  at  the 
resent  time  the  average  public  were  dissatisfied 
'ith  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  age.  He 
lought  that  to  some  extent  it  was  attributable  to 
le  fact  that  a very  large  result  was  often  required 
y clients  for  a very  small  cost.  A client  was  in 
great  number  of  cases  hopeless  tohel|)  himself, 
nd  then  it  was  that  he  desired  the  assistance  of 
le  architect.  If  clients  had  faults  of  their  own 
lere  was  no  doubt  that  a large  number  of 
rchitects  had  faults  as  well.  In  his  judgment  as 
layman  he  considered  that  the  architectural 
tofession  suffered  greatly  from  being  an  open 
rofession.  He  might  be  wrong,  and  if  so  they 
'oultl  correct  him.  There  was  no  obligation  for 
particular  course  of  stud)-,  and  therefore  their 
rofession  might  be  called  .in  open  one.  He 
lought  that  was  a grav  e disadvantage,  because  he 
fgarded.  as  he  had  said,  the  responsiliility 
. ladling  to  architects  as  very  great.  Architects 
ere  frequently  engaged  in  matters  involving 
uite  as  great  responsibilities  as  those  of 
hi-sicians  or  barrioier?,  Their  Mgrk  "’.is 


enduring,  and  they  had  the  power  either  to 
elevate  or  to  debase  the  coming  generation. 
Most  of  their  work,  of  considerable  dimensions, 
would  last  considerably  longer  than  most  of 
those  in  that  room  would  live,  and,  there- 
fore, he  said  that  the  architect  had  in  his 
hand  and  under  his  control  that  which  would 
make  or  mar  the  future  of  his  country.  It  had 
been  well  said  that  truth  must  be  evident 
in  their  work.  He  understood  that  it  had 
often  been  advocated  that  cast-iron  might 
he  introduced  instead  of  hammered  or  wroughl- 
iron.  Well,  that  was  a consideration  which 
involved  cost,  he  was  aware,  but  Raskin, 
in  his  “Seven  Lamps,”  was  absolutely  true 
when  he  directed  men,  if  their  financial 
capacity  would  not  allow  them  to  indulge  in 
costly  material,  not  to -indulge  in  that  of  a lower 
order.  He  (Mr.  Hutton)  thought  that  was  good 
advice.  He  felt  that  the  lecture  might  be  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  the  young  architect, 
and  hoped  that  in  Uie  coming  years  the  reflection 
of  that  night,  and  the  sight  of  the  great  work 
before  them,  would  actuate  their  motives,  and 
would  make  itself  shown  in  their  future  work. 

Mr.  Basil  Champneys  said,  that  after  many  years’ 
experience  in  architecture,  it  always  seemed  to 
him  that  one  was  always  learning.  Il  was 
surprising  to  him  that  young  architecis  got  any- 
thing to  do  at  all  : he  was  often  surprised  that 
anyone  had  ever  trusted  him  (Mr.  Champneys) 
with  his  first  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seemed  to  him  quite  as  remarkable  that  anyone 
should  employ  workers  above  a certain  age. 
They  knew  that  architecture  was  a work  of 
invention.  It  was  rare  to  find  that  poets 
produced  any  of  their  belter  works  after  the 
age  of  thirty,  ami  very  few  after  fifty,  f )f  course 
architecture  was  a little  different  in  some  respects 
because  it  was  so  much  a matter  of  experience. 
The  whole  process  was  mainly  experience  in 
learning  to  know  how  a thing  on  paper  would 
look  in  a building.  That  was  the  gist  of  architec- 
ture altogether.  The  appearance  of  a building 
when  it  was  up  was  to  the  uninitiated  quite 
different  from  what  it  looked  on  paper.  Such 
experience  would  only  come  with  years.  He 
thought  that  it  was  a great  pity  that  at  the 
present  day  people  had  in  this  and  oilier  vocations 
to  spend  the  best  and  most  enjoyable  )'ears  of 
their  lives  waiting  for  an  opening  to  arrive.  He 
wished  it  could  be  different,  and  that  there  could 
be  some  organisation  of  the  profession  which 
would  enable  young  men  to  come  to  the  front 
and  have  a better  chance  earlier.  Unfortunately, 
their  profession  was  imperfectly  organised, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  some  time  before 
individuals  would  be  jirepared  to  make  themselves 
subservient  to  its  general  interests.  He  thought 
it  would  help  the  profession  greatly  if  it  were  an 
understood  thing  that  general  competitions  should 
be  limited  to  younger  men,  as  numbers  of  young 
men  could  show  at  once  what  was  in  them,  and 
men  who  had  made  their  reputation  might  well 
stand  aside.  Another  point  would  be  gained  if 
those  who  had  the  offer  of  a very  large  amount  of 
work  should  see  the  way  to  limit  it  somewhat.  They 
might  raise  their  fees,  and  try  25  per  cent,  instead 
of  5,  and  so  give  an  opportunity  to  those  who  did 
not  ask  so  much.  He  fancied  that  the  usual  system 
of  economy  would  weigh,  and  that  they  might  by 
those  means  get  as  much  as  they  wanted  without 
taking  up  the  work  which  might  legitimately  go 
to  others.  With  regard  to  punctuality  at  the 
office,  of  course  an  architect  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  at  his  place  of  business  .and  looking 
after  buildings.  That  was  a point  which  was 
easily  understood  by  clients.  He  thought  it  was 
important  that  the  young  architect  should  study 
economy  and  businesslike  habits,  and  no  doubt 
these  would  help  toward.s  ultimate  success  ; Init 
as  the  art  of  design  should  be  the  primary  aim  of 
the  architect,  so  he  believed  that  it  would  prove 
to  be  far  the  most  important  and  permanent 
factor  in  his  ultimate  success.  With  regard 
to  the  cjuestion  of  the  architect’s  altitude 
towards  his  client,  he  certainly  thought  that  in 
all  practical  matters  it  ought  to  be  his  aim  to 
take  his  client’s'  measure  most  completely. 
An  architect  should  study  the  wishes  and 
comfort  of  his  client,  but  in  matters  of  art  it  was 
different,  and  he  thought  the  architect  ought  to 
know  best  what  the  conditions  of  art  demanded. 
Having  given  way  on  practical  points  the  archi- 
tect 'would  find  the  client  paying  due  deference 
to  his  Opinion  on  the  other  matters. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  said  he  hoped  that  Mr. 
Hutton,  when  he  referred  so  much  to  had  house 
architecture,  did  not  mean  to  saddle  the  whole 
of  it  upon  architects.  He  (Mr  \\  el)b)  should 
think  that  about  the  amount  of  their  commission, 
vi7. , 5 per  cent.,  would  covet  the  whole  amourjt 


for  which  architects  were  responsible.  _ It 
was  almost  entirely  carried  out  by  speculative 
builders  without  any  architect’s  control  or  advice 
whatever.  Mr.  Collard  mentioned — and  he  (Mr. 
Webb)  was  glad  he  did— the  portraits  round  that 
room.  He  thought  that  if  the  Institute  had  done 
nothing  else,  that  they  would  be  still  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  the  collection  of 
portraits  which  they  were  gradually  acquiring, 
though  it  was  a misfortune  they  were  so  badly 
hung  that  they  could  not  see  them.  One  of 
the  points  that  Mr.  Collard  made  was  the  difficul- 
ties that  young  architects  had  in  making  estimates. 
He  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  that  was  a great 
difficulty  to  many  young  men,  who  naturally  had 
the  fear  of  making  estimates  too  high.  That  was 
a niistake.  They  should  form  an  estimate  to  the 
best  of  their  power,  and  then  call  in  a surveyor  to 
check  it,  and  thus  they  could  by  the  aid  of  a cube 
form  a fair  estimate  as  to  the  probable  cost  of 
work.  His  own  practice  was  not  to  rely  upon 
his  own  estimate  entirely,  and  when  he  was 
asked  for  one  he  sent  the  drawings  up  to 
the  surveyor  to  prepare  it.  He  thought  an 
estimate  was  more  the  work  of  the  surveyor 
than  the  architect.  Mr.  Collard  did  not  mention 
very  much  the  difficulties  of  design.  It  was  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  a man  had,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  ; but  it  was  a thing 
each  man  must  work  out  for  himself,  no  advice 
being  of  much  use  upon  it.  With  regard  to 
the  difficulty  of  overlooking  work,  one  great  thing 
was  to  treat  the  men  in  a proper  manner.  They 
should  remember  that  a workman  might  be  a 
gentleman  in  feeling  as  much  as  themselves,  and 
they  should  also  remember  that  in  the  way  they 
treated  the  workmen  the  workmen  would  treat 
them.  Another  difficulty  that  young architectshad 
when  they  first  started  in  practice  were  certain 
temptations  which  might  be  put  in  their  way  by 
various  people.  There  was  no  good  evarling  the 
fact  that  the  younsj  man  starting  might  have 
opportunities  put  in  his  way  which  he  was  doubt- 
ful at  the  time  whetlier  he  should  accept  or  not. 
Aoart  from  one's  own  feeling  if  they  said  to  them- 
selves “Well,  now,  would  you  mind  my  client  know- 
ing this?”  that  would  generally  set  them  right. 
So  also,  in  the  same  way  in  their  conduct  to  their 
professional  brethren  ; naturally  the  desire  of  any 
man  was  to  get  work,  and  it  was  difficult  for  men 
always  to  know  within  what  lines  they  ought  to 
he  bounil.  But  that  difficulty  would  be  settled  if 
they  asked  themselves  the  question,  “Should  I 
mind  my  professional  brethren  knowing  what  I 
have  done?”  If  they  thought  they  would  they 
bad  better  give  it  up.  The  great  thing  was  to 
meet  and  tackle  difficulties  as  they  arise,  whatever 
they  were.  Browning’s  description  of  the  man 
who  never  turned  his  back,  but  stood  breast 
forward,  should  be  one  which  they  should  all 
strive  at. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Collard  for  his  paper,  said  he 
hoped  that  every  architect  who  came  into  the 
profession  came  because  he  had  a love  of  the 
work.  It  was  not  an  easy  profession,  but  in  a 
sense  it  was  a pleasurable  one,  although  only  so 
to  those  who  had  a love  for  the  work.  Ever 
since  he  (Mr.  Blashill)  had  got  to  know  anything 
at  all  about  it,  the  trades  and  the  whole  routine, 
he  must  say  he  had  never  felt  tired  of  it.  He 
had  always  thought  that  the  operations  of 
workmen  were  intereslin  7,  and  the  operations  of 
the  architect  in  designing  and  arranging  business 
matters  had  always  seemed  to  him  to  be  as 
interesting  an  occupation  as  one  couUl  he 
engaged  in.  He  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  the 
shortest  road  to  success  to  have  a real  and 
genuine  love  for  what  one  was  about  - as  then 
they  did  not  get  tired  or  easily  discouraged. 
Really  it  was  a most  serious  thing,  not  only  to 
young  men  but  to  all  of  them,  to  know  how 
all  the  large  numbers  of  men  who  were  coming 
into  the  profession  were  to  get  a living. 
The  idea  he  should  like  to  impress  on  their  minds 
was  that  they  could  not  learn  everything  at  once. 
A dead  level  of  middling  knowledge  of  everything 
was  the  most  hopeless  condition  for  a young  man 
to  get  into.  Another  point  that  he  believed  that 
most  people  found  that  the  greatest  success  in  life 
was  to  make  plenty  of  friends. 

Mr.  Atkin  Berry,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  was  not  clear  how  Mr.  Collard 
meant  to  put  the  advice  about  making  a living  in 
the  profession.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  open 
to  two  interpretations.  “ Du  not  let  ifiat  be 
your  governing  motive’’ was  one  interpretation, 
but  it  also  struck  him  that  it  might  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  “If  you  expect  to  make  a 
living  do  not  come  into  the  profession.”  In  his 
(Mr,  Berry’s)  opinion  it  wa-;  a profession  which  to 
persevtjran,.'!,'.  industr)',  and  average  talent  gave 
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opportunities  which  few  other  professions  offered. 
Mr.  Collard  told  them  that  the  public  very  soon  dis- 
cerned the  difference  between  a properly-qualified 
architect  and  a West-end  sweep,  lie  was  not  so 
sure  about  that.  He  Ijelieved  that  their  profes- 
sion was  one  which  the  general  public  were 
entirely  ignorant  of.  He  thought  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  a young  architect  had  to  deal 
with  was  his  youth. 

Mr.  Henderson  having  made  a few  remarks, 

Mr.  S.  Beale  said  that  Mr.  Collard  had  given 
them  a vast  amount  of  detail  and  information  to 
treasure  up  in  their  minds.  Mr.  Collard  had 
told  them  how  to  obtain  work.  They  might  lake 
it  for  granted  that  the  Association  was  formed  to 
tell  them  how  to  carry  out  work  when  they  got  it. 
lie  wished  to  know  how  far  Mr.  Coilard’s 
suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  work 
were  legitimate.  He  did  not  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Collard  said  as  to  public  appointments,  but 
he  must  say  that  from  all  the  evidence  that  was 
at  his  command  he  considered  that  there  were 
several  advantages  attaching  to  them. 

The  President  having  put  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  meeting,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation, 

Mr.  Collard,  in  reply,  said  ttiat  as  regarded 
Mr.  Berry’s  inquiry  as  to  what  he  meant  by  saying 
that  a man  ought  not  to  become  an  architect  to 
earn  a living,  he  wished  to  convey  that  a man 
should  not  become  an  architect  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  a living.  As  to  the  methods 
of  getting  into  a good  office,  if  a man  wished  to 
do  so,  and  set  his  wits  to  work,  he  would  not  have 
any  difficulty.  Although  he  w'as  disposed  to 
think  with  Mr.  Hutton  with  regard  to  speculative 
work  in  London,  he  did  not  think  that  he  {Mr. 
Hutton)  wished  to  cast  any  slur  upon  architects 
generally.  His  impression  was  that  Mr.  Hutton’s 
remarks  were  cast  at  speculative  work  generally, 
and  not  at  architects.  Some  of  the  work  he  knew 
could  be  attributed  to  architects,  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  the  speculative  builders  who  were 
to  blame.  With  regard  to  public  appointments, 
of  course  it  was  very  far  from  his  intention  to  cast 
any  reflection  upon  men  working  in  them.  His 
point  was  that  if  a young  fellow  really  wished  to 
qualify  himself  as  an  architect,  and  to  gain  that 
experience  which  an  architect  required,  and  which 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  he  should  have,  he 
would  not  gain  it  in  a public  office  so  well  as  he 
would  outside. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 



SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  last,  Sir  Benj.  Ward  Richardson, 
President  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association, 
delivered  his  New  Year’s  address  to  the  members, 
at  Carpenters’  Hall.  The  Association,  he  said, 
was  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
its  operations  during  the  past  year.  The  meeting 
in  Glasgow,  where  he  had  passed  his  student  days, 
had  been  of  the  most  gratifying  nature,  and  his 
only  regret  was  that  he  had  been  unable  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  No  very  striking 
discovery  had  been  marie  during  the  year  just 
past,  but  there  had  been  a decline  of  the 
ijacteriological  craze,  and  the  world  at  large  was 
becoming  more  familiar  with  the  leading  truths 
of  sanitary  science.  Two  important  events  had 
occurred  during  the  year  which  emphasised  the 
fact,  which  had  long  ago  been  suggested,  that 
cases  of  enteric  fever  must  never  be  confounded 
with  epidemics  of  an  infectious  or  contagious 
kind,  such  as  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever.  An  out- 
break of  enteric  fever  at  Worthing  and  another  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tees,  which  had  proved  very  fatal, 
had  been  traced,  with  absolute  certainty,  to  a 
befouled  water  supply,  the  connexion  of  cause 
and  effect  having  been  illustrated  in  both  cases 
with  unusual  distinctness.  In  the  first  case  Dr. 
Snow,  and  in  the  second  Dr.  Thorne  Thorne,  had 
drawn  up  reports,  which  would  be  found  of  the 
highest  value.  He  regarded  as  a great  event, 
signalising  1S93,  the  movement  in  flavour  of  a 
crusade  against  disease  which  had  been  initiated 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
organisation  of  a sanitary  society.  The  Church 
of  England  Sanitary  Association  had  been  estab- 
lished with  the  following  express  object : “ To 
aid  in  securing  for  the  poor  improved  dwellings, 
healthy  surroundings,  and  increased  facilities  for 
recreation  ; for  the  well-to-do,  the  advantages  of 
good  sanitation  in  their  houses  ; and  for  all,  fresh 
air,  pure  water,  abundant  light,  unadulterated 
food,  and  the  greatest  possible  immunity  from 
infectious  diseases.”  To  a crusade  having  such 
an  object  they  as  sanitarians  must  all  wish  “ God 
speed.”  A measure  now  under  discussion  in 
Parliament  was  also  for  sanitarians  a hopeful  fact. 


The  Parish  Councils  Bill  was  now  safe,  he 
thought,  though  it  would  doubtless  undergo  some 
alterations  in  the  House  of  Lords.  When  the 
Bill  passed,  he  thought  the  members  of  the 
Association  should  meet  in  conference  to  consider 
what  its  effect  would  be  upon  sanitation.  He 
believed  it  would  revolutionise  the  ideas  of  the 
community  and  be  the  means  of  advancing  the 
science  of  sanitation  to  a greater  extent  than  had 
hitherto  taken  place.  He  hoped  it  would  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a Public  Health  Department 
with  a responsible  Minister  at  its  head,  and  he 
hoped  that  such  a minister,  whenever  appointed, 
would  be  a permanent  Minister  of  Health, 
invested  with  extensive  powers,  enjoying  high 
rank,  possessing  the  highest  possible  competence 
for  the  office,  and  as  irremovable  as  a Judge  of 
the  High  Court.  When  this  Bill  became  the  law 
of  the  land  it  would  make  every  parish  a centre  of 
sanitary  knowledge.  It  could  not  fail  to  lead  in 
the  future  to  the  appointment  of  parish  sanitary 
inspectors,  with  minor  duties,  who  would  be 
practically  a body  of  assistant  sanitary  inspectors. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  on  the  proposal 
of  Mr.  Griggs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Young,  who 
expressed  regret  that  no  mention  had  been  made 
by  the  President  of  a terrible  disease,  diphtheria, 
which  had  been  extremely  prevalent  during  the 
past  year  or  two. 

In  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks,  the 
President  said  he  had  had  a great  and  sad  experi- 
ence of  diphtheria,  which  he  had  followed  from 
the  earliest  cases  that  had  been  notified  at  Ash, 
in  Kent.  The  disease  was  then  an  unknown 
one,  but  it  had  now  become  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  diseases.  He  regretted  to  say  that  we  now 
seemed  no  nearer  finding  out  the  causes  of  the 
disease  than  we  were  then.  One  thing  they 
knew  ; it  was  always  favoured  by  impure  air,  but 
there  were  many  cases  of  an  opposite  kind  where 
ten  or  twelve  persons,  amid  the  most  salubrious 
surroundings,  had  been  attacked  in  the  best 
houses.  They  had  no  sound  basis  of  statistics  to 
go  upon  as  in  typhoid  and  cholera  attacks. 



Corresponhencc. 

To  tht  Editor  o/The  Builder. 

THE  CHRISTCHURCH  OF  DUBLIN. 

Sir, — A paragraph  in  last  week’s  Biiildet  may 
be  worth  a correction.*  Sigtryg  Silkbeard,  King 
of  the  Danes  of  Dublin  (not  Edric,  as  the  printer 
would  have  it)  founded  the  Christchurch  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Dublin,  anno  103S.  Observe 
that  “Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,”  as 
you  print  it,  is  tautology.  “ Christchurch  ” as  we 
have  it  is  a Cathedral.  It  is  one  of  those  few 
words  of  Scandinavian  speech  which  have  sur- 
vived in  Ireland — Head  Church.  The  fact 
of  the  survival  of  any  part  of  a Danish-built 
Christian  church  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom^  is  so 
unique  that  I think  it  is  worthy  of  more  notice. 

Christchurch,  Dublin,  an  Anglo  - Norman 
church  of  symmetrical  cast  and  design,  stands  on 
the  substructure  of  a queer  rude  old  crypt.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  its  being  much  older 
than  the  Anglo-Norman  work  1190-1235  raised 
on  it.  The  nave  piers  of  1230  do  not  stand  truly 
over  the  piers  below. 

A curious  catena  of  evidence  lately  establi.shed 
the  authenticity  of  the  Danish  work.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  it  started  with  Charles  Kingsley. 
In  his  “ Hereward  the  Wake  ” he  intimates  the 
sound  historical  basis  on  which  he  constructed  a 
romance.  To  his  friend  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
K.S.A.,  &c.,  &c.,  he  says  in  his  preface  as  to 
Hereward  ; — 

“ You  taught  me  how  to  furbish  his  rusty 
harness,  botch  his  bursten  saddle,  and  send  him 
forth  once  more  on  the  ghost  of  his  gallant  marc.” 

Early  in  his  book  Kingsley  quotes  from  his 
friend’s  authority  as  to  Sygtryg  and  his  cousin, 
Harald  of  Waterford — 

“ He  (Harold)  had  been  many  a time  into 
Dublin  to  visit  his  even  more  prosperous  and 
formidable  friend,  and  was  so  delighted  with  the 
new  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  which  Sygtryg 
and  his  Bishop  Donatus  had  just  built  . . . 

that  he  determined  to  build  a like  church  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Waterford  itself" 

The  Danish  Christchurch  of  Waterford,  with 
its  Anglo-Norman  additions,  existed  until  1770.  I 
was  then  barbarously  effaced  to  raise  a less  inte 
resting  Classic  building  on  the  foundations  of  it 
outer  walls.  Ware’s  history,  "however,  preserved 

* We  be?  to  say  that  u-e  are  not  responsible  for  ibe 
mistakes  alluded  W by  Mr.  Drew.— Ep. 


a very  good  plan  of  the  destroyed  church.  Recenti] 
works  which  I was  concerned  in  disclosed  thdj 
Danish  and  Anglo-Norman  piers,  still  standingij 
S ft.  high,  under  the  modern  floor.  Ware’s  platw 
was  absolutely  “ checked  ” and  confirmed.  Asai 
matter  of  interesting  record  I laid  down  a corrects 
plan  of  ancient  Wateiford  Christchurch  to  aini 
^th  in.  scale,  and  discriminated  the  Danish  fromii 
the  Anglo-Norman  part.  * 

It  was  mere  accident  that  I placed  a tracing  ol'| 
it  over  a similarly  scaled  plan  of  the  Christchurch' 
Dublin  crj’pt.  There  could  be  no  mistaking.| 
that,  pier  for  pier,  dimension  for  dimension,  theij 
Waterford  Christchurch  had  been  genuinely  a 
replica  of  the  Dublin  one,  as  Kingsley  hath 
quoted  it  from  Wright.  It  cou’d  be  no  merei 
coincidence  or  accident.  With  this  key  thei 
mystery  of  Dublin  Christchurch  was  plainlyl 
manifest.  The  crumbling  rude  remains  of  the 
Danish  Church  were  easily  discriminated  frorai 
the  Anglo-Norman  interpolations,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  them  clearly  demonstrated. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  correct  a casually-} 
clipped  paragraph  to  point  to  this  unique  survival: 
of  plan  of  a Danish  Cathedral  founded  by 
Christianised  Danes  in  103S. 

So  far  as  the  nave  and  transepts  go,  the 
identification  of  the  similar  plan  of  the  Danish 
plans  of  Waterford  and  Dublin  are  sure  enough.! 
What  the  Waterford  Church  had  eastward  of  that; 
before  the  Anglo-Normans  built  a choir  there,  nci 
man  can  now  say  ; but  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
whole  crypt  plan  at  Dublin  is  that  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sietryg,  remaining  complete.  The  cuviousi 
quasi-apsidal  arrangement  at  the  East  end,  the 
attached  Lady  Chapel  to  the  N.-E.  so  resembling 
the  contemporary  Scandinavian  Church  ol 
Thronjhiem.  The  known  inter-communicatioir 
between  the  Danish  communities  of  Dublin  and. 
Northern  Scandinavia  point  to  this  conclusion.  A 
square  eastern  chapel,  to  which  the  apsidal  inclina-; 
tion  tends,  seems  to  be  the  feretrium,  which 
the  relic-mongering  reverencing  Norseman  ok 
Christian  persuasion  took  to.  Throndghiem 
Christchurch  has  its  feretrium  and  list  of  relics: 
Christchurch  of  Dublin  has  record  of  its  amazing 
relics  also.  The  Danes  are  a fashion  just  now: 
A circular  to-day  has  informed  me  of  thd 
foundation  of  a “ Yiking  Club”  at  the  King’s; 
Weigh-house,  Grosvenor-square,  with  striking 
titles  for  its  members  and  officers.  For  real  high 
ceremonial,  I look  forward  to  this  interesting 
society  resorting  to  the  ancient  and  exclusive 
Danish  city  of  Dublin  and  to  the  precincts  of  thd 
only  preserved  ChristJiurch  of  their  northmen 
forefathers. — Yours,  &c., 

Thomas  Drew,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Christchurch,  Dublin,  January  8,  1S94. 


“LONDON  STREETS  AND  BUILDINGS’; 
BILL. 

Sir, — In  most  of  the  suburban  districts  of  Londot: 
new  roads  may  be  found  with  bouses  built  anc 
inhabited  to  some  extent,  the  roadways  of  which  ii 
wet  weather  are  complete  quagmires  ; in  dry  weathe' 
are  full  of  ruts  ; and  in  windy  weather  present  cloudj' 
of  dust,  no  attempt  whatever  being  made  to  put  o: 
keep  them  in  order.  Now  that  the  London  Countj 
Council  are  going  to  Parliament  for  further  powers 
over  roads,  it  seems  a good  opportunity  to  includi 
this  subject  in  their  Bill.  I would  suggest  that  thii 
local  aullioi'ities  should  have  power  to  require 
persons  who  have  laid  out  or  may  hereafter  lay  ou 
new  roads  to  make  up  such  roads  and  keep  them  ii 
repair,  and  water,  light,  and  cleanse  them  to  thi^ 
satisfaction  of  the  authorities  until  the  roads  an 
taken  over  as  parish  roads. 

A Londoner.  . 


ST.UNED  GLASS  AND  DESIGNING.  . 

— In  your  last  issue  you  describe  a painful 
and  extraordinary  parturition  of  a work  of  art. 
refer  to  the  production  of  the  staircase  windov 
executed  for  a house  at  Rivington,  for  Mr.  A 
Pilkington. 

From  your  columns  it  appears  that  the  “ genera: 
idea '■  of  the  design  emanated  from  Mr.  Pilkingtoi 
himself,  who  evolved  the  plan  of  placing  thre; 
allegorical  figures  in  a row,  an  “idea"  so  ven 
“ general  " that  one  can  hardly  think  of  it  withoir 
a yawn. 

On  this  conception  sketches  were  made,  not,  a 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  by  those  commissioned 
to  execute  the  work,  but  by  draughtsmen — “ ghosts ; 
in  their  employ.  The  sketches,  thus  circuitousb 
obtained,  were  then  surrendered  to  the  “ criticisr. 
and  corrections  of  Mr.  Pilkington  and  his  architect.. 

After  this,  the  sketches  were  “developed"  intr 
the  full-size  cartoons,  which,  after  a like  process  c 
revision  and  corrections,  were  put  into  glass. 

This  art-killing  method  of  patronising  the  art  c 
glass-painting— which  no  art  could  survive— show: 
bpw  thos?  employed  on  the  (Jeeasion  ^ve^e  unequi 
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and  personally  without  share  in,  the  authorship 
the  work  they  undertook  to  produce,  and  that  the 
sign,  brought  forth  under  such  system — was — 
•rabile  dicta  /—sent  ultimately  to  the  Royal 
ademy  exhibition  /«  the  name  of  the  architect ! 
jrament  is  needless.  ^ 

January  3,  1894. 

*,*  We  simply  gave  the  facts  as  communicated 
us  by  the  architect.  We  left  it  to  our  readers  to 
ake  any  comment. — Ed. 


MIDLAND  TRUANT  SCHOOLS. 

5iR, — In  the  particulars  given  of  the  above  school 
the  current  issue  of  the  Builder,  you  state  that 
• design  carried  out  was  placed  first  in  open  com- 
lition. 

In  common  justice  to  myself  I trust  you  will  insert 
lorrection  of  this  statement,  as  the  plans  marked 
Supervision " were  placed  first  by  the  assessor 
Ir.  E.  R.  Robson),  and  wore  set  aside  by  the 
mmittee  in  favour  of  the  plans  carried  out. 

Richard  T.  Rowe. 

*,*  The  mistake  was  not  our  fault. — Ed. 


.NCIENT  OVENS  AT  WESTMINSTER. 
giR, — I note  in  your  very  interesting  and  refresh- 
ig  essay  upon  Westminster  Abbey,  which  com- 
lences  the  New  Year’s  number  of  the  Builder, 
eference  made  to  the  old  ovens  laid  open  for  a short 
!me  at  the  south-west  angle  of  Ashburnham  House. 

: had  the  privilege  of  studying  this  house  at  the  time 
:n  1882),  and  recorded  one  (the  only  one  1 saw) 
pon  a measured  ground  plan  I then  made,  and 
'hich  was  published  in  the  Builder.  March  14, 
885.  As  this  plan  was  one  of  a set  of  student 
rawings,  and  I had  heard  no  other  opinion,  I 
ueried  the  oven,  but  I had  no  doubt  that  it  was  an 
ven,  and  I now  think  it  must  have  been  one  of 
hose  you  refer  to. 

I recorded  also  upon  the  plan  certain  ancient  walls 
then  observed,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  the  porch  or 
Ddge  in  front  of  the  forecourt,  subsequently  pulled 
lown  to  make  way  for  the  new  railings  and  piers — 
rhich  at  the  time,  I recollect,  I thought  rather  a 
)ity. 

The  essay  on  the  Abbey  refers  to  Ashburnham 
.-louse  as  Inigo  Jones's.  Possibly  you  do  not  concur 
n the  view  that  it  is  the  work  of  his  pupil,  J.  Webb, 
n the  article  on  Webb  in  the  " Dictionai-y  of  Archi- 
.ecture,"  I believe  it  is  stated  that  Webb  merely 
superintended  the  carrying  out  of  Inigo  Joneses 
lesigns  for  the  house.  But  Mr.  Papwortb,_in  his 
^'Italian  and  Renaissance  in  (Jreat  Britain,”  pub- 
lished in  1883,  states  that  Ashburnham  House  " is 
low  considered  to  be  by  J.  Webb.”  It  would 
interesting  to  know  the  precise  grounds  for  this 
inclusion,  and  whether  subsequent  evidence  led  to 
the  statement  in  the  volume  of  the  “ Dictionary  of 
ftrchitecture,”  which  I fancy  was  issued  after 
Mr.  Papworth  published  his  work. 

' Harry  Sirr. 


BAD  BRICKWORK. 

Sir, — I beg  to  enclose  you  full-sized  rough 
Irawings  of  brickwork  now  being  done  with  bricks 
selected  by  a '•committee.”  The  bricklayers  ask 
A-hat  they  are  to  do  to  make  proper  work.’  Perhaps 
Mr.  Eleming  will  answer.  Until  a proper  standard 
size  is  insisted  on,  slipshod  work  must  go  on  ; the 
skilled  workman  cannot  satisfy  himself  or  his 
smployer,  and  is  in  no  wise  to  blame.  William. 

,*  The  bricks  appear  to  have  varied  in  standard 
size  to  an  extent  which  must  have  made  it  impos- 
sible to  produce  good  work  with  them. — Ed. 


PRIME  COST. 

Sir, — The  subject  of  prime  cost  was,  I supposed, 
settled  in  most  minds,  but  “ G.  W.  L.'s”  note 
your  last  issue  appears  to  indicate  the  contrary. 

The  trades  which  supply  builders  have  gradually 
adopted  customs  different  to  those  existing  in  any 
other  business.  The  ordinary  system  of  trade  is  a 
monthly  account  comprising  all  the  transactions  up 
to  a certain  date  of  such  month  ; and  if  paid  before 
a fixed  early  dale  in  the  next  month,  there  is  allowed 
on  such  payment  2^  per  cent,  discount  for  cash. 
This  also  is  the  practice  of  the  trades  with  which 
builders  deal,  but  in  addition  to  this  discount  there 
is  allowed  another  so-called  discount  varying  from 
5 to  60  per  cent.  The  builder  has  a strong  motive 
to  conceal  this  latter  discount  from  the  man  who 
may  be  dealing  with  the  building  accounts  : and 
some  firms  which  supply  builders  will  even  descend 
to  the  meanness  of  giving  two  invoices,  one  to  be 
produced  to  the  surveyor  or  architect,  in  which  no 
trade  discount  appears,  and  another  for  the 
builder’s  private  use,  in  which  it  is  allowed.  This 
possibility  is  provided  for  in  some  conditions 
contract  by  a clause  which  stipulates  that  not  only 
the  invoices,  but  the  receipted  monthly  statements 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  person  adjusting  the 
building  accounts. 

Concealment  and  subterfuge  cannot  be  justified, 
but  some  excuse  may  be  found  for  the  builder,  in 
■the  practice  of  some  surveyors  who  appear  to  forget 
that  the  builder  does  not  work  for  mere  amusement, 


for  a living,  and  grind  every  price  down  to  its  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  altered,  but  it  presents  no 
° ® ^ ^ Yr,  fh,»  m-in  u/Viri  Vnnw«;  his  business,  and 


but 

very  lowest  possibility. 

This  is  either  from  ignorance  or  the  desire  to  I 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  an  architect  who  has 
exceeded,  from  incompetence,  heedlessness,  or  other 
causes,  the  amount  he  was  empowered  to  spend. 
Such  a course  is  not  unfrequently  strengthened  by  a 
clause  in  the  conditions  of  contract,  making  the 
architect’s  decision  final  on  all  questions.  An  archi- 
tect incompetent,  or  unprincipled,  or  both,  adopts 
the  clause,  the  unwary  builder  signs  it,  as  a part  of 
his  contract,  the  architect  instructs  bis  surveyor  to 
keep  the  amount  down.  This  is  done  : the  builder, 
naturally  indignant,  appeals  to  the  architect,  who 
shelters  himself  under  the  condition,  and  the  nefa- 
rious conspiracy  is  successful. 

Another  reason  for  the  reticence  of  the  builder 
about  trade  discounts  is  the  uncertainty  of  their 
destination ; not  unfrequently  the  architect  takes 
them.  One  is  familiar  with  the  virtuous  indignation 
of  the  profession  at  such  an  assertion,  and  with  the 
challenge  to  produce  names  for  the  Royal  Institute 
to  deal  with.  Those  who  know  most  are  blessed 
•itli  preternatural  wariness  and  do  not  respond. 

What  are  the  causes  which  have  combined  to 
produce  the  present  condition  ? They  are  various. 

The  large  number  of  trades  whose  work  enters 
into  a modern  structure,  puls  the  builder  into  the 
position  of  a mere  agent  for  its  supply,  and  the 
arrangements  which  worked  smoothly  only  a few 
years  ago  are  now  inconvenient ; the  e.xample  of  the 
stoves  for  a building,  for  which  a sum  is  generally 
provided,  may  illustrate  this. 

The  architect  accompanies  the  builder  to  a stove 
merchant  and  selects  a certain  number  of  stoves  ; 
the  price.s  named  by  the  salesman  are  list  prices  ; 
and  besides  the  ordinary  discount  for  cash  these  are 
also  subject  to  a trade  discount  of  20  or  25  per  cent. 

It  depends  greatly  upon  the  view  the  architect 
may  take  of  legitimate  profit  whether  this  trade 
discount  shall  be  interfered  with  or  not.  If  there 
is  a stipulation  in  the  specification  that  the  sum 
provided  is  “prime  cost,”  and  that  prime  cost 
means  net  cost  after  deduction  of  trade  discount, 
but  not  of  ordinary  discount  for  cash,  it  would 
appear  that  the  adjustment  is  easily  effected,  especi- 
ally if  the  specification  provides  that  if  tlie  builder 
requires  a profit  on  provisional  sums  he  shall  add  it 
to  the  amount  named,  when  reference  to  the  original 
estimate  will  readily  show  how  the  sum  in  question 
has  been  treated.  When,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
there  is  no  such  definition  in  the  specification,  it 
seems  reasonable  that  the  net  cost  at  the  warehouse 
and  the  cost  of  packing,  carriage,  and  fixing  should 
be  ascertained  and  a reasonable  profit  added  to  the 
total.  Some  specifications  settle  what  the  profit 
shall  be  on  provisional  sums. 

The  justification  of  a condition  of  thing  which  has 
no  parallel  except  in  the  building  trade  and  in  the 
sale  of  some  exceptional  things  (pianos,  sewing 
machines,  bicycles,  machinery,  and  such  like),  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  articles  bear  a 
much  larger  discount  than  others.  There,  is,  more- 
over, among  some  manufacturers  a keen  competition 
for  builders'  custom,  and  a larger  trade  discount  is  a 
means  used  to  attract  business. 

Printed  and  illustrated  trade  lists,  with  prices 
attached,  are  another  uncommon  feature  peculiar  to 
this  group  of  trades. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  trade-list  of  a great 
manufacturer  of  gas-fittings,  often  well  illustrated, 
and  with  printed  prices  which  bear  a discount  of  20 
or  25  percent.  These  lists  are  used  by  builders  and 
retail  ironmongers  alike  to  show  to  their  customers, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  ironmonger  the  printed  prices 
represent  those  he  would  obtain  from  the  purchaser. 

Pattern-books  of  paper  are  used  in  a similar 
manner  by  builders,  retail  dealers  in  paper-hangings, 
and  small  decorators,  and  sometimes  involve  a trade 
discount  of  as  much  as  40  per  cent.,  but  the  marked 
price  is  that  charged  to  the  ordinary  buyer. 

Some  of  the  larger  firms  refuse  to  supply  any 
person  who  is  not  in  the  trade,  and  in  such  a case  an 
architect  or  building  owner  can  only  select  goods  on 
the  builder’s  order,  and  such  goods  are  quoted  at 
list  prices  : but  these  firms  are  exceptions, 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  system  has  convenience 
to  justify  it,  but  that  there  is  good  reason  for  what 
may  at  first  sight  seem  inquisitorial  interference  with 
the  builder's  private  affairs. 

The  majority  of  surveyors  of  experience  know  the 
trade  discount  offered  by  every  firm  in  the  kingdom 
of  any  note,  and  they  are  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  builder's  business  to  allow 
a reasonable  profit  on  the  net  cost  unless  it  has  been 
excluded  by  the  builder’s  deliberate  act  in  his 
original  estimate,  which  is  frequently  the  case. 

The  necessity  of  dealing  in  this  manner  with  such 
items  as  are  in  question  is  further  justified  by  the 
fact  that  some  firms  give  no  trade  discount  at  all. 
Those  who,  after  giving  a trade  discount,  have 
attempted  to  revert  to  the  ordinary  trade  usage  of 
giving  none,  have  met  with  disaster  ; but  firms  who 
give  no  trade  discount  are  more  plentiful  than  they 
were. 

The  trade  system  appears  to  be  so  firmly  established 


difficulty  to  the  man  who  knows  his  business,  and 
draws  his  conditions  and  contract  accordingly.  Nor 
does  it  work  badly  when  in  the  hands  of  honourable 
men.  The  chief  objections  to  it  are  the  opportunities 
which  the  system  presents  to  the  cunning  man,  for 
various  shills  and  deceptions  ; but  those  business 
transactions  are  few  which  do  not  offer  such  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  insistance  by  the  builder  upon  a further  dis- 
count from  the  manufacturer  who  has  already  allowed 
it  to  the  building  owner  or  his  architect  is  common 
enough  ; indeed,  the  habit  with  some  contractors  is 
so  confirmed  that  they  will  even  attempt  it  with  the 
quantity  surveyor.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  a 
certificate  direct  on  the  building  owner,  and  some 
architects  pay  every  provisional  sum  by  such  direct 
certificate. 

Much  of  the  trouble  incident  to  the  settlement  of 
questions  of  trade  discount  may  be  rwoided  by 
specifying  articles  by  the  numbers  in  the  trade  lists, 
with  the  list  price,  by  clearly  defining  the  rate  of 
profit  on  any  article  not  so  specified,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  prime  cost  commonly  thus: — “The  letters 
P.  C.,  or  the  words  prime  cost  in  this  specification 
shall  mean  the  price  at  the  manufactory  after 
deducting  the  trade  discount,  but  not  the  ordinary 
discount  for  cash.” 

In  the  clause  given  as  an  example  by  your  corres- 
pondent, the  meaning  of  the  word  “works”  is  (I 
think)  ambiguous.  It  may  mean  either  the  works  of 
the  manufacturer  or  llie  works  of  the  building  be 
erected.  If  the  former,  the  word  “ manufactory  ” is 
better.  John  Leaninc. 

28,  /ohn-slreet,  Bedford-row. 


Ube  Stuoent’6  doluinn. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  ITIVSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— 11. 

HE  term  “ physical  properties,”  requires  a 
little  explanation.  Every  mineral  sub- 
stance in  Nature  possesses  certain  pro- 


* Then  we  wish  they  would.  But  this  cannot  be  the 
case  with  any  of  the  people  whom  wc  should  call,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  architects.  The  practice  of  making 
a general  charge  of  this  kind,  without  authenticating  any 
special  case,  does  no  good  whatever,  and  is  not  in  \’ery 
\ good  taste. — Ed. 


perties  relating  to  hardness,  density,  porosity,  <S:c., 
the  precise  nature  of  which  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  direct  experiment.  The  mineralogist 
uses  some  of  the  results  thus  obtained  to  assist^ 
him  in  the  classification  or  determination  ol 
mineral  species,  and  for  many  other  philosophical 
purposes.  The  geolc^ist  and  petrologist,  dealing 
particularly  with  density,  studies  that  property  in 
mineral  aggregates,  to  assist  in  explaining  the 
origin,  and  in  the  classification  of  rocks.  And  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  causes  that  have 
stimulated  enquiry  into  the  physical  properties  of 
mineral  substances  generally,  when  actuated  by 
the  devotees  of  pure  science  (as  distinct  from 
applied  science)  have  always  had  their  origin  in 
the  necessities  of  pure  science.  It  is  perfectly 
possible,  therefore,  for  a scientist  to  be  very 
learned  in  the  bearings  of  certain  physical  aspects 
of  minerals  and  rocks,  and  yet  to  be  quite  unaware 
of  their  value,  or  practical  application. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  physical  properties  of  a 
rock  ; all,  so  far  as  tliey  are  known,  may  be 
demonstrated  by  expieriment  or  described ; new 
ones  may  be  discovered  by  any  expermenler  con- 
ducting inquiry  along  aovel  lines  ; we  hope  to 
bring  out  a few  during  our  present  investigations. 
We  would  not  have  the  student  imagine,  however, 
that  wc  shall  explain  all  the  hitherto  recognised 
physical  properties  of  rocks,  or  even  a tithe  of 
them.  All  we  can  do  is  to  describe  certain  of 
those  appertaining  to  rocks  used  for  building, 
and  which  have  some  interest  to  the  architect. 
Amongst  these,  special  attention  will  be  drawn  to 
the  following  : — 

a. — Hardness,  toughness,  brittleness. 

//. — Absorptive  powers,  capillarity. 

c.  — Penetration  of  air. 

d.  — Specific  gravity. 

e.  — Behaviour  under  varying  temperatures. 

f.  — Strength,  compressive  and  tensile. 

g.  — Elasticity. 

h.  — Resistance  to  abrasive  action. 

A species  of  relationship  exists  between  some 
of  these  properties,  but  it  is  at  present  very 
imperfectly  understood.  If  all  the  results  obtained 
under  the  various  headings  had  been  arrived  at  by 
uniform  methods,  they  would  be  more  strictly 
comparable.  We  know,  however,  that  hardly 
any  two  large  series  of  tests  have  been  worked 
out  in  precisely  the  same  manner ; and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  many  results  on  the  same 
material  are  apparently  so  divergent. 

In  dealing  with  each  of  the  physical  properties 
mentioned,  we  shall  first  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  term  and  define  its  scope  ; secondly,  the 
methods  of  experimenting  (if  results  are  to  be 
arrived  at  by  such  methods)  ; and  thirdly,  its 
practical  uses  in  the  present  inquiry,  and  to  the 
architect.  The  actual  results  on  each  stone 
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examined  will  not  be  given  in  connexion  with 
these  preliminary  observations,  which  are  merely 
designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  work, 
and  to  endeavour  to  lay  down  an  uniform  method 
of  procedure. 

Hardmss. — When  we  speak  of  the  hardness  of 
a building  stone,  we  have  in  mind  not  only  the 
hardness  of  its  mineral  aggregates,  but  their 
combined  effect.  Minerals  have  been  divided 
into  ten  degrees  of  hardness,  as  typified  by  the 
following:  — I.  Talc.  2.  Rock-salt.  3.  Calc- 
Spar.  4.  I'luor-spar.  5.  Apatite.  6.  Felspar. 
7.  t^uartz.  8.  Topaz.  9.  Sapphire.  10.  Diamond. 
Thus  if  a building  stone  containetl  a fair  propor- 
tion of  both  3 and  7 (which  it  often  does)  its 
mineral  hardness  would,  in  general  terms,  be 
said  to  he  “variable,”  as  distinguished  from 
“uniform.”  Rut  the  hardness  of  the  stone  from 
the  mason's  point  of  view  depends  in  a great 
measure  also  on  the  manner  in  which  3 and 
7 are  disposed  with  reference  to  each  other, 
and  on  their  state  of  aggregation.  If  they 
bind  themselves  together  compactly,  the  stone 
would  be  hard  ; if  not,  it  might  be  soft — 
this  with  the  same  mineral  constituents. 
We  were  about  to  put  down  a “scale  of 
hardness”  for  building  stones — it  would  be  very 
useful  — but  on  second  thoughts  hesitate  lest 
our  object  should  be  misunderstood.  We 
have  made  one,  however,  for  our  own  guidance, 
and  find  that  it  corresponds  pretty  closely 
with  the  relative  cost  of  tooling  divers  of  the  best- 
known  stones,  commencing  with  a soft  jerry- 
builders’  material,  and  ending  with  a hard  granitic 
rock.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  hardness 
of  a stone  varies  very  considerably  after  it  is 
quarried.  Many  stones,  when  first  raised,  are  so 
soft  that  they  can  be  carved  or  cut  with  a knife, 
by  reason  of  their  containing  so  much  moisture, 
or  “ quarr)’-water,”  as  it  is  termed.  As  this 
moisture  dries  out,  the  stone  becomes  harder,  and 
may  then  be  said  to  be  in  its  normal  condition  for 
building  purposes.  It  should  never  be  hardened, 
however,  by  artificial  heating. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  hardness 
of  a mineral  is  easy  enough.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, it  will  scratch  felspar,  and  will  not 
scratch  quartz  it  will  have  a hardness  of 
between  6 and  7,  which  would  be  placed  at 
6'25,  6'50,  or  675,  according  as  it  approached 
the  felspar  or  the  quartz.  To  arrive  at  the  hard- 
ness of  a building  stone  is  also  an  easy  matter,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  slate  it  in  figures  in  the  absence  of 
standards  of  comparison.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  probably  no  more  practical  method 
(rough  as  it  is)  than  by  obtaining  the  relative 
cost  of  working  divers  stones  which,  as  before 
remaiked,  is  a fair  index  of  hardness.  It  is  highly 
probable,  however,  that  more  satisfactory  results 
would  be  arrived  at  by  experimenting  with  the 
materials  in  \ planing  machine  or  lathe.  In  practice 
there  would  nearly  always  be  an  uncertain  clement, 
unless  great  care  were  taken — viz.,  the  time 
elapsed  since  the  material  was  quarried  and  the 
date  of  the  experiment,  which,  as  might  be  sur- 
mised from  foregoing  observations,  is  a most 
important  factor.  Or,  to  put  it  in  anollier  way. 
one  would  never  know  how  mucli  the  quarry 
water  had  dried  out,  and  how  much  of  the  hard- 
ness, therefore,  was  artificially  produced. 

The  value  of  the  property  of  hardness  is 
too  manifest  to  need  very  much  comment. 
Apart  from  commercial  considerations,  with 
which  we  have  nothing  to  do  here,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  where  a stone  is  composed  of 
mineral  fragments  of  varying  degrees  of  hardness 
it  is  almost  sure  to  sufi'er  in  tooling,  and  to 
develop  a “starred”  surface.  ^Vhere  it  has  a 
considerable  amount  of  mineral  matter  of  a 
hardness  of  3,  in  which  pieces  of  the  hard- 
ness of  7 are  not  too  plentifully  scattered 
about,  it  generally  behaves  very  badly  under 
the  planer.  Suppose  a block  of  crystalline 
marble  (calcite — hardness  alwut  3 5)  contain- 
ing streaks  of  quartz  (hardness  7)  is  placed 
on  the  polishing  table,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  calcite  forming  the  base  of  the  stone  will 
receive  the  polish  long  before  the  quartz  streaks 
or  veins,  whilst  these  latter  also  have  a tendency 
to  stand  out  from  the  surface  of  the  material. 
Again,  let  us  place  a block  of  common  oolitic 
limestone  (earthy  calcite — hardness  about  2‘65) 
containing  occasional  small  spots,  or  concretions, 
of  crystalline  calcite  (3.5),  or  quaitz  (7)  under  the 
planing  machine  ; if  a fine  moulding  is  in  progress 
we  need  not  wonder  that  a transverse  crack  is 
sometimes  developed,  owing  to  the  jarring  action 
of  the  machine  against  the  harder  minerals  in  its 
endeavours  to  overcome  them,  (.iranite,  as  the 
student  knows,  is  made  up  of  three  minerals — 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica  ; and  each  of  these  is 


of  different  hardness.  The  quartz,  as  before  stated, 
is  7,  felspar  6,  and  mica  about  275;  anyone 
who  attentively  regards  the  surface  of  polished 
granite  will  be  enabled  to  detect  these  minerals 
by  the  different  quality  of  polish  each  has  taken  ; 
the  mica,  indeed,  is  rarely  polished  at  all — merely 
smoothed  down.  Thus  is  the  uneven  polish  of 
granite  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  possession  of  minerals  of  widely  differing 
degrees  of  hardness  is  not  a good  feature  in  a 
building  stone  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  ex- 
panding and  contracting  properties:  this  will  be 
fully  dealt  with  in  that  section  relating  to  the 
beliavionr  of  stone  under  varying  temperatures. 


OBITUARY. 

B.vron  vo.v  H.Ases--\uek.— We  regret  to 
announce  tlie  death  of  Baron  von  Hasenauer  the 
last  of  that  distinguished  body  of  \'ienna  architects 
who  did  so  much  for  the  beautification  of  their  citv. 
— He  was  the  youngest  of  that  wonderful  corps  that 
was  headed  by  Hansen,  Ferstel,  and  Von  Schmidt, 
and  he  has  unfortunately  succumed  to  his  malignant 
disease  before  the  last  building  of  the  imposing 
series  of  works  which  was  intrusted  to  that  body  has 
seen  its  completion.  The  new  " Hofburg  ''  or  Royal 
Palace  which  has  been  in  course  of  erection  for  some 
years  under  Professor  Hasenauer's  able  guidance  is 
the  last  of  the  series,  but  its  completion  is  not  due 
until  1900.  The  learned  Professor  who  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty  had  always  hoped  to  be  spared  to  see 
the  inauguration  of  thi.s  last  important  \'ienna 
monument.  His  last  one  was  tiie  new  " Hofburg” 
Theatre,  and  prior  to  that  the  two  Royal  Museums, 
both  of  which  he  designed  jointly  with  the  late 
(lottfried  Semper.  The  buildings  of  the  \'ienna 
Exhibition  of  1873  were  the  best  examples  of  provision- 
ary erections.  Baron  von  Hasenauer,  a Viennese 
by  birth,  received  his  first  technical  education  at 
Brun.swick,  and  subsequently  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  his  native  town.  He  then 
visited  Upper  Italy,  France.  Holland,  and  the 
British  Isles.  In  1854  he  was  successful  in  carrying 
off  the  first  prize  for  architectural  design  at  his 
school,  and  later  earned  a like  distinction  at  the 
Viennese  Exhibition  of  1864.  He  was  placed  second 
in  the  competition  for  the  fa9ade  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Idorence,  and  third  in  that  for  the  design  of  the  new 
N’ienna  Opera  House.  The  \'iennese  .Academy 
elected  hi  n a member  in  1866;  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  made  him  an  honorary  corre- 
sponding member  in  1867;  and  the  Berlin  Royal 
Academy  followed  suit  in  1868,  when  the  holder  of 
these  many  honours  had  only  reached  his  thirty- 
third  year.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
President  of  the  Royal  .Academy  at  Vienna,  as  well 
as  an  “ Oberbaurath,”  or  Senior  Crown  Survevor. 
Personally  " Freiherr  ” von  Hasenauer  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  architects  on  the  Continent,  and  a 
well-known  figure  in  the  many  competition  juries  of 
his  time  and  professional  congresses.  He  always 
had  time  for  tlie  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
no  matter  what  their  purpose  or  their  country  may 
have  been,  and  .any  intercourse  with  the  kindly 
figure  will  always  be  remembered  by  those  who  can\e 
in  contact  with  him.  We  shall  treat  of  his  many 
important  works  more  fully  at  an  early  occasion. 

\ \ 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ai.teratio.vs,  Rov.\l  Italian  Opera  Hoc-se, 
Covent  Garden. — The  Royal  Italian  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  has,  since  the  finish  of  the  Promenade 
Concerts,  undergone  various  alterations  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  P.  E.  Pilditch,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Spencer  Chadwick  & Pilditch,  architects,  of 
17,  Parliament-street.  -Alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  basement  and  gallery,  and  precaution  has 
been  taken  to  protect  the  auditorium  from  fire.  The 
dressing-rooms  have  been  rendered  fire-proof  by 
means  of  concrete  floors  and  ceilings,  with  iron 
doors. 

BL'lLHiNrr  Trade  in  Eiunburgh  — .\t  the  recent 
annual  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith  M:ister 
Builders'  Association,  says  the  Scottish  Leader,  the 
President  of  the  Glasgow  Master  Masons'  Associa- 
tion spoke  hopefully  of  brisk  trade  and  better  prices 
than  had  been  got  since  the  failure  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank,  while  the  President  of  the  Dundee 
Master  Builders’  -Association  spoke  in  despondent 
tones  of  dull  trade,  keen  competition,  and  working 
at  a loss,  through  the  failure  of  their  staple  local 
industry,  the  jute  trade.  The  condition  of  the 
building  trades  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith  during  the 
past  year  has  stood  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  builders  have  been  fairly  busy,  and  all  hands 
were  fully  employed  until  recently,  when,  as  is  usual 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  dull  trade  asserts  itself,  and 
idle  hands  (especially  joiners)  are  to  be  daily  met 
with.  The  M'Ewan  University  Hall,  St.  Culhbert's 
Church,  North  Merchiston  U.P.  Church,  Craighouse 
Asylum,  Chancelot  Co-operative  Wholesale  Mills, 
and  the  railway  works  at  Ravelston,  Davidson's 
Mains,  and  Cramond,  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  the 
builders’  hands.  A considerable  amount  of  work 
for  the  building  operatives  is  indicated  by  the  mention 
of  these  and  other  works  in  progress,  such  as  the 
distillery  and  brewery  premises  at  Georgie-road 


and  Roseburn,  the  Observatory  at  Blackford  Hill, 
new  board  schools  at  Roseburn  and  Montpelier, 
extensive  additions  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu- 
tion at  Henderson  Row,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Hospital  and  Mission  premises.  Pleasance  ; St. 
Cutnberi's  Church  Hall,  King's  Stables  ; Caledonian 
Railway  Station  ; and  the  H.aymarket  Tunnel  of  the 
North  British  Railway.  During  the  past  year  a few 
villas  have  been  erected,  chiefly  in  the  Blackford 
Hill  district,  with  additions  to  some  of  the  houses  at 
Murrayrield  .and  Whitehouse  Loan.  Tenements 
are  also  being  erected  at  Viewforth,  South  Morning- 
side,  Dalkeith-road,  and  in  the  London-road  district. 
During  the  coming  year  the  following  contracts  will 
fall  to  be  c.trried  out  viz.  : — The  n^w  dock  works  at 
Leith  just  begun,  Jenner's  buildings,  Princes-streei ; 
additions  to  the  North  British  Rubber  Works  ; the 
new  E. U.  Church,  Dairy-road;  the  two  spires  on 
the  east  towers  of  St.  (Tithberfs  Church;  and  the 
spire  of  Mayfield  Free  Church.  The  Ciiv  Improve- 
ments and  Destructors  are  in  the  not-far-distant 
future,  although  they  may  not  give  much  work  for 
the  building  trades  during  1894. 

New  Hall,  Salcombe.  Devonshire. — A new 
building  was  opened  at  .Salcombe  on  the  27th  ult., 
for  the  use  of  the  Men’s  Bible  Class  and  Institute. 
The  building  occupies  a central  position  in  Market- 
street,  the  front  being  built  of  dressed  limestone, 
whilst  the  windows  and  door  frame#  are  of  Bath 
stone.  In  the  assembly  hall  the  lights  are  of  stained 
glass.  The  walls  have  match-board  boarding.  3 ft. 
6 in.  high,  and  the  roof  is  an  open  one  with  boarded 
ceiling.  Boyle’s  ventilators  are  attached  to  the  roof. 
There  is  an  ante-room  leading  out  from  tfie  assembly 
hall,  which,  when  required,  can  be  added  to  the 
niain  ball.  The  assembly  hall  and  ante-room  com- 
bined will  seat  about  250  persons.  On  the  basement 
floor  is  a reading-room.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
entrance  passage  is  a recreation-room,  which  will 
also  be  used  as  a smoking-room.  There  is  also  a 
kitchen  on  the  basement  floor.  The  building  has 
been  erected  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Wills, 
architect,  Derby.  The  masonry  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  M.  A.  Stumbles,  and  tlie  carpentery 
and  joinery  by  Messrs.  Cranch  & Issel,  whilst  the 
plumbing  and  gasfitting  has  been  done  by  Mr.  F.  I. 
Trule,  and  the  painting  and  decorating  by  Messrs. 
Cook  & Chapman. 

Cottage  Hospital,  Thames  Ditton.  — A 
new  cottage  hospital  has  been  opened  at  Thames 
Ditton,  Surrey,  containing  three  rooms  for  patients, 
a nurses'  bedroom,  bath-room,  and  water-closet, 
on  the  upper  floor,  and  an  accident  ward,  day- 
room,  medical  officers’  room,  kitchen,  scullerv,  ikc., 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  is  arranged  for  two  addi- 
tional wards  to  be  built  if  needed.  The  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  820/.  Mr.  A.  J.  Style,  of  Victoria- 
street.  Westminster,  is  the  architect’,  and  Mr.  W. 
Callingham,  of  Thames  Ditton,  the  contractor. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Disi’OSAlok  Manueactl'rers'  Reegse  Liquids, 
Darwen.  — An  important  Local  Government 
Board  Inquiry,  affecting  the  disposal  of  manufac- 
turers’ refuse  liquids,  was  held  on  the  20th  ult., 
before  Mr.  Rienzi  Walton,  M.Inst.C.E.,  at  the 
Municipal  Offices,  Darwen,  respecting  an  applica- 
tion by  the  Darwen  Corporation  for  sanction  to 
borrow  35,000/.  for  a sewerage  scheme.  Mr.  E. 
.-V  Parry,^  Barrister,  Manchester,  appeared  for  the 
Corporation,  and  several  paper-mill  owners  were 
also  represented,  with  the  view  of  forcing  the  Cor- 
poration to  take  tlie  paper-makers’  refuse  liquors, 
which  is  estimated  at  two  million  gallons 
daily,  into  the  sewers,  the  scheme  formu- 
lated by  the  Corporation  being  designed  to  purify 
only  the  town  sewage,  which  amounts  to  about 
one  million  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours.  Mr. 
Stubbs,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  stated  that  the 
system  decided  upon  was  that  known  as  the  Inter- 
national ; the  sewage  to  be  treated  with  ferozone,  in 
six  precipitation  tanks,  and  subsequently  filtered 
through  beds  of  polarite,  of  which  there  would  be 
twelve  in  number.  Mr.  l-'rank  Candv,  Managing 
Director  of  tlie  International  Company,  was  called 
to  explain  the  system  of  purification  to  be  adopted, 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tliat  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  treating  the  paper-makers’  refuse,  but  con- 
firmed the  BoroughEngineer’s  statement  that  it  would 
be  more  economical  to  deal  with  it  separately.  Dr 
C.  A.  Burghardl,  Ph.D.F.M.S.,  of  Owen  College, 
Manchester,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation, 
and  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  paper-makers'  refuse 
would  be  injurious  to  the  sewers,  causing  offensive 
gases  to  be  generated,  unless  the  refuse  were  first 
treated  at  the  paper  works  to  render  the  liquors 
neutral,  or.  preferably,  slightly  acid.  In  cross- 
examination,  Dr.  Burghardl  stated  that  with  suitable 
previous  treatment  of  this  mill  refuse,  the  polarite 
beds  would  be  capable  of  purifying  the  mill  refuse 
and  sewage  combined.  Mr.  Sutton,  who  addressed 
the  Inspector  on  behalf  of  the  paper  manufacturers, 
contended  that  the  manufacturers’  refuse  must  be 
admitted  into  the  sewers,  and  said  that  this  was  one 
of  the  most  important  occasions  upon  which  a Local 
Government  Itoard  Inspector  had  come  into  Lanca- 
shire. Upon  the  decision  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  this  case  hung  issues  which,  he  ventured  to 
say,  were  most  far-reaching  to  tbetradeof  Lancashire; 
and,  M’haiever  the  decision,  it  would  have  a most 
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ipoTant  effect  on  manufacturers  throughout  the 
(strict,  Mr.  Tarry,  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation, 
lid  that,  if  Mr.  .Sutton  were  right,  why  did  he 
ot.  get  a mandamus  at  once,  and  compel  the 
orporation  to  lake  the  effluent  into  their  sewers  ? 
le  asked  tlie  Inspector  to  report  to  the  Local 
/overnraont  Board  that  there  was  no  one  who  had 
liven  evidence  to  prove  their  right  to  make  use  of 
le  sew(;r,  if  tliere  were  a sewer  into  which  paper- 
lakcrs  could  turn  their  effluent.  The  inquiry, 
hicli  lasted  for  nearly  seven  hours,  then  terminated. 
Melton  Mowhkay.  — The  Melton  Mowbray 
.ocal  Board  have  decided  to  adopt  the  international 
I'Steni  for  the  purification  of  their  sewage,  and 
ave  instructed  Mr.  Edmund  Jeeves,  C.E.,  Architect 
nd  Surveyor,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  to  prepare  plans 
)r  the  works. 

Water  Sui’It.y  Works,  RinEroRi).— It  w.as 
scenlly  announced  that  the  -supplemental  reservoir 
onstrucled  by  the  Hideford  Town  Council  was  being 
lied.  Four  filter-beds  complete  the  scheme  for 
jndering  Bideford  water-supply  above  reproach, 
nd  these,  says  the  IVestcrri  Moniing  Knvs,  are  now 
cady  for  use.  There  is  capacity  in  the  two  reser- 
oirs  for  at  least  25,000,000  gals.,  and  the  storage  at 
resent  is  over  20,000,000  gals.  The  overflow  from 
le  new  or  upper  reservoir  is  ample  for  the  winter 
eeds  of  the  town,  but  in  addition  four  or  rive 
prings  have  been  captured  by  the  contractors 
fflile  constructing  the  dam  and  bywash,  and 
aese  in  great  part  may  be  claimed  as  extra 
^ater.  All  the  work  has  been  e.xecuted  by  Messrs, 
“errin  & Long,  througli  their  representative  Mr. 
I.  Flitton,  ^Iessrs.  H.  Tardrew  & Son.  Bide- 
ord,  being  responsible  for  the  ironwork.  The  new 
eservoir  has  a capacity  of  loi  million  gals.,  and 
5 about  40  ft,  higher 'than  the  old  reservoir.  A 
oncrele  bywash  for  the  overflow  to  the  lower  reser- 
oir  has  about  40  steps  of  varying  height.  .\i  the 
30t  of  the  lower  reservoir  are  the  filter-beds,  each 
leing  30  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  depth  of  filtering  material 
5 5 ft.,  and  consists  of  four  layers  of  different  kinds 
f gravel,  with  3 ft.  of  sand  on  the  surface.  All  the 
ravel  came  from  Spratridge,  Appledore,  and  the 
and  from  just  inside  Bideford  Bjr.  There  are  600 
ons  of  sand  and  200  tons  of  gravel  in  the  beds,  for 
ae  walls  and  floors  of  which  200  tons  of  cement  and 
ver  300  tons  of  stone,  gravel.  &c.,  were  required, 
'he  cost  of  the  reservoir  has  been  over  5,000/.,  and 
f the  filter-beds  1,113/.  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E. , 
as  charge  of  the  scheme.  The  resident  engineer  is 
vlr.  A.  J.  Jenkins. 

The  .Sewerage  Questions  in  Copenhagen. 
-Two  of  the  questions  uppermost  in  the  public 
iiind  in  Copenhagen  at  the  present  moment  are 
he  disposal  of  the  fa'cal  matter  and  the  sewage, 
he  latter  being  distinct  from  the  former,  in 
ihich  respects  the  Danish  capital  leaves  much 
0 be  desired,  like  nearly  all  Continental  cities, 
nd  the  leading  sanitary  and  engineering  organ, 
he  Ingcnior  has  of  late  devoted  much  space 

0 these  important  subjects.  A proposal,  supported 
ly  several  leading  sanitary  engineers,  is  the  intro- 
uction  of  water-closets  on  English  principles,  the 
nnual  cost  of  maintenance  of  this  system  for  the 
.hole  city  being  estimated  at  about  12,000/. , the 
,aily  consumption  of  water  being  40,000  barrels 
T6  million  litres)  a day  at  is.  4d.  per  100  barrels, 
lach  flushing  is  estimated  to  consume  16  litres 
jT  gallons)  of  water.  On  the  other  hand,  a well- 
nown  sanitary  engineer,  Herr  C.  Schdnheyder 
laintains  that  this  estimate  is  far  loo  low, 
nd  that  if  water-closets  are  to  be  introduced, 
ater-meters  would  uiic|ueslionably  be  reiiuired 

1 order  to  arrest  waste,  and  that  the  cost 
nd  maintenance  of  8,600  of  the  same  would  be 
o less  than  4,450/.  a year  alone.  Moreover,  he 
onsiders  that  the  installation  of  a water-closet  is  far 
tore  expensive  than  that  of  a poudrette  closet.  He 
stimates  the  cost  of  each  closet  at  4/.,  and  the  total 
istallation  for  30,000  water-closets  at  about 
17,000/.  And  allowing  10  per  cent,  of  this  sum 
3r  the  annual  maintenance  and  interest  on  capital, 
here  is  an  additional  expenditure  of  11,700/.  a year, 
le  estimates  the  total  cost  of  the  introduction  and 
laintenance  of  the  water-closet  system  in  Copen- 
agen  at  27,200/.,  as  against  the  first  estimate  of 
2,000/.  Another  proposal  is  the  erection  by  a 
rivale  firm  of  entrepreneurs  of  a fecal  factory  for 
irning  the  latrine  into  poudrette  by  a method 
imilar  to  that  of  Podewil,  recently  described  in  the 
htildcr.  and  which  is  working  so  successfully  in 
tUgsburg,  but  as  the  firm  in  question  demand  a 
jbsidy  of  30,000/.  a year  to  carry  out  this  scheme 
nd  the  cost  of  the  present  system  is  only  14,000/. 

year,  there  is  little  prospect  of  this  proposal 
eing  accepted.  The  entrepreneurs  offer  to  pay  the 
lunicipality  1,700/.  a year  out  of  this  amount,  but 
f course  this  and  the  former  sum  would  come  out 
f the  taxpayers’  pockets,  hence  the  objection  to  the 
:heme.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers  around 
openhagen  are  most  anxious  to  retain  the  existing 
?3tem,  whereby  they  obtain  the  raw  and  un- 
dulterated  latrine  for  manure  at  a reasonable  price, 
5 they  maintain  ih.at  the  poudrette  manufactured 
} suggested  is  not  nearly  so  effective  for  fertilising 
urposes.  Formerly  the  price  was  25  ore  (4d. ) per 
arrel  (140  litres),  but  when  the  Copenhagen  Reno- 
ation  Company  was  formed  some  years  ago,  the 
rice  was  raised  to  50  ore  (6d.)  per  barrel,  and  this 
igh  price  reduced  the  sale  of  the  latrine  to  a great 
xtenl.  Another  great  drawback  to  the  present 


system  is  also  that  the  latrine  must  be  removed 
within  certain  fixed  hours  in  the  early  morning,  an 
arrangement  for  which  the  company  has  not 
sufficient  material.  It  is.  therefore,  proposed  that 
two  or  three  light  railways  should  be  built  from  the 
city  into  the  neighbouring  agricultural  centres 
by  which  the  latrine  could  be  rapidly  conveyed  out 
of  the  city.  The  rapid  conveyance  out  of  the  city 
of  the  fecal  jiroduct  is  one  of  the  chief  points  under 
consideration,  in  view  of  the  recent  threatened 
cholera  epidemics.  The  cars  for  these 'railways 
would  be  specially  constructed  for  the  object  in 
view.  Meetings  of  farmers,  &c.,  have  been  held 
around  Copenhagen  in  order  to  retain  the  present 
system  with  the  railways  suggested,  the  most 
important  being  one  in  the  island  of  Amager,  where 
are  situated  the  extensive  market-gardens  of  Copen- 
hagen, at  which  it  was  decided  to  petition  the 
municipality  to  carry  out  tliese  suggestions,  the 
farmers  undertaking  to  take  all  the  fecal  matter 
from  the  city  up  to  the  year  1900.  Probably  the 
price  of  the  same  will  be  reduced  a little.  Another 
equally  important  question  now  on  the  tapis  is  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  in  Copenhagen.  At  present, 
all  waste  and  slop  water  is  carried  away  llirough 
mains  from  the  houses,  and  emptied  into  the 
harbour,  a most  dangerous  arrangement,  it  is 
admitted  on  all  sides,  from  a sanitary  point  of 
view.  The  city  engineer,  Herr  Ambt,  now  pro- 
poses to  cut  all  these  mains  by.  a great  transverse 
one  close  to  the  harbour,  through  which  the 
sewage  would  be  carried  out  into  the  Sound,  on 
the  ocher  side  of  the  Island  of  Amager.  It  is' 
pointed  out  that  the  sewage  water,  being  lighter 
than  sea  water,  floats  on  the  surface,  rendering  the 
state  of  the  harbour  most  dangerous,  particularly  with 
southern  winds  and  tides,  whereas  in  rivers  the  two 
kinds  of  water  commingle  easily.  Herr  Xarrtmann, 
a well-known  sanitary  engineer,  however,  opposes 
the  scheme  of  the  city  engineer,  unless  the  main 
referred  to  be  carried  much  further  out  to  sea  than 
proposed.  His  idea  is  to  commingle  thoroughly  the 
sewage  and  the  sea  waters  by  sinking  wells  at  the 
mouths  of  the  existing  sewage  mains,  and  by  turbines 
driven  with  electricity  pump  up  sc.a-water  from  the 
bottom  to  mix  with  the  sewage  water.  This  would 
increase  the  volume  and  gravity  of  the  latter,  and 
thus  render  it  harmless,  His  principal  advocacy 
of  this  elaborate  arrangement  is  based  on  its 
cheapness,  as  compared  with  the  costly  one  proposed 
.by  the  city  engineer.  Whatever  will  be  the  result 
of  these  deliberations,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that 
the  immediate  settlement  of  the  fecal  and  sewage 
questions  in  Copenhagen  is  urgently  demanded. 

Electrical  Sanitation  at  W'ortiung. — The 
Town  Council  of  Worthing  have  voted  a considerable 
sum  of  money  to  enable  M.  Hermite.  the  celebrated 
I French  Sanitary  Engineer,  whose  method  has  proved 
so  successful  at  Hdvre,  Lorient.  &c. , to  get  to  work 
during  the  present  month  to  demonstrate  the 
efficiency  of  his  system  of  sewage  disinfection,  by 
means  of  electrolysed  sea-water,  for  the  first  time  in 
an  English  town. 

Filtration  Wokk.s,  Manchester. —We  are 
informed  that  the  tender  of  Mr.  Geo.  Bell,  Totten- 
ham, London,  for  the  works  of  the  filtration  area 
for  the  Manchester  Corporation  at  Davyhulme  has 
been  accepted.  Tlie  work  consists  of  about 
100,000  cube  yds.  of  excavation,  twenty  miles  of 
piping,  and  a large  quantity  of  Portland  cement 
concrete,  and  other  works.  The  works  have  to  be 
completed  in  four  months. 

Drainage  Scheme  egr  Briicrlkv  Hh.i..— .Ata 
recent  meeting  of  the  Hrierley  Hill  Local  Board  a 
comprehensive  drainage  scheme  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  J.  Edward  Wilcox,  C.E.,  of  Birmingham.  At 
present  the  sewerage  on  the  north  side  of  the  town 
is  taken  beneath  the  railway  in  a culvert,  and  flows 
down  what  was  till  lately  an  open  brook  course  to 
the  outfall  works,  which  consist  of  settling-tanks  and 
strainers,  the  sewage  passing  upwards  and  down- 
wards through  beds  of  gravel  and  coke  or  charcoal, 
and  the  effluent  flowing  direct  to  the  canal,  the 
arm  or  basin  into  which  it  formerly  discharged 
having  been  lately  filled  up,  owing  to  the  nuisance 
arising  therefrom.  On  the  south  side  the  whole 
of  the  sewage  flows  direct  to  the  canal  or  under  it 
to  the  stream  below,  there  being  no  treatment  of  any 
of  the  sewage  on  this  side  of  the  district.  In  order 
to  utilise  the  existing  sewers  it  would  be  necessary 
to  construct  very  large  and  very  costly  outfall  and  , 
intercepting  sewers,  and  Mr.  Wilcox,  therefore, 
recommended  that  the  existing  sewers  be  abandoned 
for  sewage  purposes,  but  retained  for  the  conveyance 
of  surface  water  to  the  canals,  and  a new  system  of 
small  pipe  seweis  with  self-cleansing  gradients  be  , 
put  down  for  sewage  purposes  only.  These  will 
cost  no  more  than  the  large  intercepting  and  outfall 
sewers,  and  the  expenditure  at  the  sewage  disposal 
works  will  be  very  largely  reduced,  both  as  to  initial 
cost  and  annual  expenditure.  If  the  Board  should 
decide  to  deal  with  their  own  sewage,  he  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  International  system,  as 
the  land  lieatment  was  out  of  the  question. 


The  Shap  Granite  and  Patf:nt  Concrete 
Co. — In  a paragraph  last  week  in  which  we  men- 
tioned the  productions  of  this  firm,  and  its  London 
agents.  Messrs.  E.  J.  Van  Praagb  &Co.,  the  name 
was  given  as  the  "Glass  Granite."  &c.,  Co.  by  a 
printer's  error  which  escaped  notice.  The  correct 
title  of  the  company  is  as  above. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France.— M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  has  been  re- 
elected President  of  the  Soci6c6  Nationale  des  Beaux- 
Arts  ; the  two  \'ice-Presidents,  MM.  Carolus 
Duran  and  Rodin,  have  also  been  re-elected.  M. 
Waltner  has  been  elected  one  of  the  \'ice-Presidents 
in  place  of  M.  Bracciuemond  (resigned),  and  M. 
Cazin  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  section  of 
Decorative  Art.  MM.  Jean  Beraud  and  Billotte,  the 
Secretaries,  and  M.  L)ubufe,  the  Treasurer,  have 
retained  their  positions.-  A new  intercepting 
sewer,  called  the  " Egout  de  Clicliy,"  is  to  be  made 
in  connexion  with  the  Paris  Drainage  System  ; a vote 
of  5,600,000  francs  having  been  made  for  the  work. 
The  sewer  will  start  from  the  Qua!  de  la  Tournelle 
and  end  near  the  pumping  station  at  Clichy,  passing 
by  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Rue  d’Amsierdam, 
Place  Moncey,  Avenue  de  Clichy  and  Boulevard 
National. -The  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculp- 

ture of  the  Ccrcle  X'olney  has  just  opened,  and  is  to 

close  on  February  22. M.  Ginain,  tlie  architect 

of  the  Musde  Galli^ra  (illu;trated  in  the  Builder  last 
week)  has  been  created  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. — .-V  monument  is  to  be  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion to  the  memory  of  C6sar  Franck,  the  organist  and 

composer,  who  died  two  years  ago. The  Chamber 

of  Deputies  has  before 'it  a project  for  a strategic 
railway  from  Fayet  to  Chamounix  aud  thence  to 

the  Swiss  frontier. 'I'hc  Russian  visitors  who 

usually  winter  at  Cannes,  have  founded  a Russian 
church  there,  on  the  Boulevard  Notre  Dame  des  Firs. 

The  French  Government  has  commissioned  M. 

Guillaume,  the  director  of  the  Academic  de  France 
at  Rome,  to  direct  the  restoration  of  the  frescos  in 
the  church  of  "St.  Louis  des  Fran9ais”  at  Rome. 
It  is  announced  that  this  work  is  now  completed. 
The  paiiiliogs  "restored’’  were  the  work  of 

Domenichiiio. M.  Rochet,  architect,  of  the 

Department  of  "Assistance  I’ublique,’’  has  just 
completed  a new  hospital  at  Epernay,  built  at  the 
expense  of  M.  Au'jau  Moet,  the  well-know  n cham- 
pagne merchant.  It  has  cost  about  3 millian  francs. 

Thu  death  is  announced  of  M.  Petit,  architect. 

the  father  of  M.  Albert  Petit,  architect  to  the 

Versailles  Palace. M.  Chartran,  the  painter,  has 

commenced  a portrait  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  for  the  next  Salon. 

Denmark. — Of  the  3,000.000  Kr.  voted  by  the 
Municipality  of  Copenhagen  for  the  new  Town  Hall 
a sum  of  800,000  Kr.  is  to  be  expended  during  the 

current  year. A sum  of  350,000  Kr.  has  also  been 

voted  lor  the  new  prison-nouse  in  Copenhagen, 
being  the  balance  of  the  estimated  cost,  viz.  : 
1,350.000  Kr.  This  building  is  now  last  approaching 
completion.  There  will  be  about  600  cells,  all 
constructed  on  the  most  modern  system.  They 
measure  12  ft.  in  length  and  6 ft.  in  width,  with  a 
separate  water-closet  to  each.  They  are  well 
ventilated  and  heated,  and  the  windows  much 
larger  than  in  ordinary  prisons.  The  building  is 
surrounded  by  a ao-ft.  brick  wall.  This  prison  is 
only  intended  for  male  offenders,  but  a similar  one 
is  to  be  erected  on  the  same  site  for  female  prisoners. 
It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1895,  when  the  prison  at  Christians- 
haven  will  he  closed.  The  architect  is  the  well- 
known  Professor  Fenger,  and  the  cost  of  the  structure 

complete  is  estimated  at  about  6,000.000  Kr. The 

vestibule  of  the  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry, 
Copenhagen,  is  to  be  decorated  with  eighteen 
columns  of  polished  marble,  executed  at  the 
Mechanical  Stone-Cutting  Works,  Copenhagen,  in 

different  colours. We  mentioned  some  while  ago 

that  a wealthy  Dane  residing  abroad  iiad  offered  to 
pay  the  cost  of  gilding  the  dome  of  tlie  great  new 
"Marble  Church’’  in  Copenhagen,  and  this  work 
has  now  been  commenced.  Tlie  statues  at  the 
entrance  are  also  now  being  mounted.  In  the 
interior  one  half  of  the  mosaic  floor  has  been  finished, 
and  the  heating  apparatus  is  now  being  installed. 
The  models  of  the  two  great  bronze  statues  for  the 
exterior  have  been  cast  in  plaster,  the  sculptors 
being  Professors  Stein  and  Bissen,  and  the  working 
drawings  for  the  altar  are  likewise  completed. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  edifice 

ready  for  service  by  next  Whit  Sunday. The  new 

Glyptothek  in  Copenhagen,  an  art  gallery  presented 
to  the  town  by  Herr  Carl  Jacobsen,  is  approaching 

completion. The  Danish  House  of  Parliament 

was  partlyredecorated,  and  the  heating  apparatus 

greatly  inijiroved  last  autumn. An  industrial  and 

crafts  exhibition  has  been  held  in  the  town  of  Kjogc, 
and  an  electrical  one  in  the  town  of  Odense.  - — A 
new  communal  hospital  has  been  completed  in  the 
town  of  Aarhus,  at  a cost  of  400,000  Kr.  It  is 
suitably  situated  on  a hill  overlooking  the  town, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  hospital  in 
Denmark.  There  are  two  isolated  buildings  for 
epidemic  cases.  In  the  basement  of  the  main 
building  there  are  public  baths.  The  architect 

and  builder  is  Herr  Arboe. A new  church 

has  been  erected  in  the  town  of  Logstor  by 
Herr  Momme  and  Herr  Olesen,  architects.  The 
style  is  Gothic,  and  the  material  used  red  bricks. 
The  cost  has  been  55,000  Kr.,  the  site  being  free. 

The  height  is  150  ft. The  old  " Raadhus,’’  or 

Town  Hall,  in  Nfestved  is  being  restored  at  a cost 
of  5,600  Kr.  The  oldest  portion  dates  from  the 
twelfth  century,  but  other  parts  are  only  about  200 
years  old.  Some  paintings  and  escutcheons  in  chalk 

have  come  to  light. Two  great  engineering 

works  have  just  been  completed  in  the  Danish 
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CO  MPETITIO  N S,  CONTRACT  AND  PUB  L I C AP  POINTMENTS. 

COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


N»ture  ot  Work. 


B;  wbom  Advertlied. 


DMlgD* 

delirered. 


h'atara  gf  Work  or  Uaterl&li. 


By  whom  Raqulred.  Architect.  Sorreyor. 

orKiiffineer. 


Eiifflui'  8h(rt.  Ac.  Ormsklrk  . . . . 
Suhnul  Buildlu^a.  Drnx.  Turks 
Brsideiice.  Heath  wal  te  EaUte, 


CONTRACTS. 


Otnnlte  Lumps  (251)  tons) 
*Public  Lilirnry  Bullditips 
luterueptiny  Sewers  (2,-145 
Sewer.  Caldecott-street  tu 


. Shepton  Mallet  Water- 

' works  Co 

. • Poplar  Uuion  


H.  B.  Thorp 
S,  Shaw  .... 
Qfflcial  .... 


Jan,  S: 
do. 


Natare  of  Work  or  Materlala, 


By  whom  Beqnlred.  Architect,  Sarreyor, 


Rowley  Baptoiie  

Cast-iron  Water  Pipes 

•Uranite  Kerli  

Heading;  and  Aueitibly  Rooms,  Weaste, 


West  Bromwich  Union  Qfflcial  Jan. 

Watford  Local  Board  do.  do. 

East  Ham  Local  Board  — Savage  do. 


Distillery  Bulldiiigi,  Wareli 


Wing  to  Manor  HoUl,  LIdford,  I'ev 
Water  Supply.  Wottoii-mider-Edge  , 

Sewage  Tanks.  Filter  Beds,  Ae 

Chapel.  Wainier  Bridge.  Lancs 


. Plynionth  Corp 

. Ward  A Chowen 

. Uursley  U.R.B.A 

. : AlceeUT  B.S.A 

. Primitive  Methdiat 


Borough  Engineer  . . . . , 
C.  C.  Dolg ' 


ngine  House  and  Tank... 
pwemga  Work.  Shay-lane, 
.luiid  Hewn  Die  Sqimre  . 
ooled  Yorkshire  Paving  . 


Sewer,  Ac.  Compton -passage  and  Allen-' 
•Five  Houses,  Ac.  for  Coast  Guards, 


. Halifax  Corporation  . 

.,  LimdoiiCouutyCouiici 
Vestry  of  Bt.  Matthew, 

Bethnal  Oroen F.  W.  Barr.i 


W.  H.  Diniley.. 
A.ComUT  .... 
E.  R.  S,  Escott 
OffiCUAi  


kton.Cork.... 
<cw  Cemetery 


Rngliy  Local  Board  . . 

Chelsea  Vestry 

Marlborough  T.  C 

Caithness  C.C 

Methodist  United  Build- 


J.  H.  BHei-ley  ... 
T.  W,  E.  Higgens 

Oj/leiat  

Jaa,  Barron 


w-plac 


Kerry  , 


Wat 


Co  I 


eSUllon,  Ac.  Horsi.am 

,Showr..oni  and  Work-liop 

•Higher  CInule  School  

Police  Strtion,  Ac.  Cradley,  ue.ar  Birtning- 
Nineteen  Hiuises,  Qiii-cii's-road.  Sheflieid| 


oi'ks,  Dublin 
W eit  Sussex  .roliit Com, 
Maiicliester  Corp 


Standing  Joint  Com, 

Sidmouth’Biiths  Co. 

Ltd 

NurwicbCastle  Museum 


R.  C.  Murray  

E,  BoarclmiLU  A Sun  . 
C.  Dorman  


inildings,  Dunuiurry.. 
de  Tables  and  Benches 
Hospital,  I'.irksido 


G,  E.  Bund 
Stnnlio|ie  Bi 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Dnun.ige  Works.  8prlngfleld-ro.ad.  Ac. 
Family  House,  Bt.  Aiidrew-slreet  ..... 

Kchoiil  of  Art  

•Paving  New  Streets 

Street-making  

Fl.igs,  Kerbs.  Ac 


. I Hastings  R.B.A 

. I Glasgow  Iinpt.  Trust. 

, Dover  Town  Council, . 

. Ca-iberwell  Vestry  .. 

. Runcorn  Iinpt.  Com.  ' 
. Bury  (Laces, 1 Corp... 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertleed, 


•Clerk  of  Works  ... 
•Foremun,  Kingston 
•Building  luspevtur 


, Cambridge  T.C 

Agents  for  Colonies  .. 
. Wlllesden  Local  Board 


Those  vuLTked  vsiih  OH  Asterisk  {")  are  adoertised  in  £At«  number.  Ccnnpetitiojts,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.,  vl.  and  vili.  i'ublie  Appointments,  pp.  xviii.  and  xxi. 


possessions,  viz.,  a first-class  lighthouse,  220  ft.  in 
height,  built  of  granite,  and  seen  for  thirty  miles  at 
the  southernmost  point  of  Frerii  Islands,  in  the 
North  Atlantic  ; and  a breakwater  at  Rbnne,  in  the 
Island  of  Bornholm,  in  the  Baltic.  The  cost  of  the 
latter  is  about  240,000  Kr.  It  will  form  the  only 
harbour  in  that  remote  island.  Apropos  of  this  island’, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Danish  National  Museum  have  caused  the 
ruin  of  the  old  historical  castle,  Hamniershus,  lobe 
excavated.  The  foundations  of  the  chapel  were  laid 
bare  last  summer.  It  is  45  ft.  in  length  and  22  ft.  in 
width,  the  height  within,  it  is  estimated,  having  been 
15  ft.  The  outer  walls  were  of  granite.  There 
appears  to  have  been  three  vaulted  or  arched  roofs, 
resting  on  eight  pillars.  As  the  roof  only  fell  in  in 
the  middle  of  last  century,  these  details  could  easily 
be  ascertained.  On  the  stucco  of  the  eastern  wall 
were  found  faint  traces  of  coloured  decorations. 
The  floor  had  been  laid  wilh  tiles,  likewise  that  of 
the  great  hall  above  the  chapel.  The  roof  tiles  bear 
the  mark  of  the  maker.  The  courtyard  was  laid 
with  large  granite  slabs.  The  ruins  have  been 
carefully  measured,  and  the  work  of  excavation  will 
be  continued  next  summer.  .Xn  association  has 
been  formed  in  the  island  for  the  establishment 
of  a museum  of  insular  antiquities  from  the 
Slone.  Bronze,  and  Iron  Ages. The  excava- 

tions of  the  ruins  of  another  historical  castle, 
Vordingborg,  were  also  continued  last  year,  whilst 
excavations  are  to  be  carried  out  next  summer 
around  the  Cathedral  of  Ribe  in  Jutland. Sub- 

scriptions are  being  raised  in  Copenhagen  for  the 
erection  of  a statue  to  King  Christian  IV.,  the  most 
popular  of  Danish  kings.  Some  30,000  Kr.  are 

required. The  Norwegian  sculptor,  Stephan 

Sinding,  is  engaged  in  a part  of  the  Museum  of 
Arts.  Copenhagen,  in  modelling  the  colossal 
allegorical  group  which  is  to  ornament  the  top  of 
the  facade  of  the  new  premises  of  the  Great 
Northern  Telegraph  Company's  hfad  offices  in 
Copenhagen.  It  will  be  cast  in  bronze  in  Berlin. 

Berne. — Another  new  bridge  is  to  be  erected  over 
the  Aar,  which  in  this  case  will  have  a length  of 
380  mitres,  or  about  415  yards.  The  design  of  this 
bridge  has  been  the  subject  of  much  local  con- 
troversy, as  one  part  of  the  townsfolk  wished  to 
have  an  iron  structure  : the  others  preferred  a stone 
one.  on  account  of  a distrust  m iron,  fostered  by  the 
disastrous  bridge  accident  near  Basle  some  two 
years  back.  The  city  board  of  works  now  pro- 
poses a combination  of  the  two  materials,  and 
lecommends  a design  by  Messrs.  Probst  & Co.  The 
plans  of  this  firm  show  iron  girders  or  iron  arches 
on  piers  of  masonry.  The  three  iron  arches  they 
suggest  have  together  a span  of  about  191  mitres, 
or  626  ft..  the  four  girders  together  138  mitres,  or  i 
453  ft.,  whilst  the  remaining  length  is  in  stone.  The  1 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  180,000  fr..  or  7,200/.  : 
The  engineers  who  designed  the  bridge  have  i 
tendered  to  carry  out  the  work  for  a little  over  this  ' 
sum.  1 

Berlin. — The  question  of  adding  a number  of ' 
suburbs  to  the  present  area  of  the  city  has  been  dis- 1 
cussed,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
there  will  soon  be  a “ Greater  Berlin, "not  dissimilar 


to  the  Greater  X’ienna  of  1892. The  proposed 

scheme  for  an  Electric  Metropolitan  Elevated  Rail- 
road has  been  passed  and  only  awaits  tlie  arrange- 
ment of  the  minor  details.— — A number  of  street 
improvements  have  been  made,  among  the  mo.sl 
important  are  the  reo|>enmg  of  the  '•  Miihlcndamm  ” . 
artery  witli  its  bridges  over  the  .Spree,  .and  the 
demolition  of  the  blocks  on  the  " Schlossfreiheil,"  ' 
which  are  to  make  room  for  the  National  Monument.  I 
Among  the  works  of  this  kind  to  be  taken  in  hand  I 
at  once  is  the  rebuilding  of  the  " Gerlraudienstrasse.  " ! 
The  widening  of  the  Kdnigstrasse  is  under  I 

discussion. Of  parks  opened  during  the  year; 

we  may  mention  the  Victoria  Park  near  the ' 
historical  Kreuzberg.  This  park  is  remark- 1 
able  for  its  elaborate  artificial  grottos  and 

waterfalls. Of  the  open  spaces  which  have  been 

remodelled  there  is  the  " Schillerplatz  " in  front  of 

the  Court  play-house. The  great  event  for  Berlin's 

sanitary  engineers  was  the  opening  of  the  “ Milggel- 
see"  Waterworks  and  the  closing  of  the  old  ones  at 

Slralau. The  X'ictualling'  of  the  City  has  been 

facilitated  by  the  opening  of  some  extensive  whole- 
sale agricultural  produce  market  halls. The  erec-  ^ 

tion  of  a fourth  municipal  hospital  has  been  decided  ! 
upon  and  will  be  taken  in  hand  at  once,  and  the  | 
Municipal  Children's  Hospital  was  enlarged  during! 

1893. The  disposal  of  the  street  and  house! 

refuse  has  been  under  discussion,  and  a Special  I 
Commission  has  been  elected  to  visit  the  different  j 

capitals. Not  a single  piece  of  municipal  archi- 1 

lecture  has  been  completed  during  the  year,  but  | 
several  monumental  works  have  been  discussed,  and 
will  probably  soon  be  commenced,  i.e.,  the  proposed  , 
new  local  museum  and  the  large  block  of  adminis-  j 
trative  offices,  which  is  to  be  an  extension  of  the  ! 
Town  Hall.  ’ 


in  parts,  especi.illy  the  pinnacles  and  battlements, 
almost  as  badly  out  of  repair  as  it  was  before  the 
restoration.  'fhe  chape!  measures  inside  only 
41  ft.  long,  of  which  the  chancel  occupies 
I.14  ft.,  and  17  ft.  wide.  The  outside  measures 
each  way  about  7 ft.  more.  The 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Smoke  Difficulty. — We  learn  that  a very 
substantial  sum,  extending  to  six  figures,  has  been 
offered  for  the  .-Vmerican  rights  in  “ Elliott's  Smoke 
and  Fumes  Annihilalor,"  the  successful  demonstra- 
tion of  which,  at  the  Birmingham  Mint,  a week  or  two 
ago,  and  previously  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  our  columns. 

The  Chapel  o.v  Wakefield  Bridge.  — A 
movement  is  on  foot  in  Wakefield,  says  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  to  restore  the  unique  monument  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  art  called  the  Chantry,  which  is  built 
on  Wakefield  Bridge.  This  old  chapel  is  somewhat 
of  a national  curiosity,  as  there  are  only  two  more 
of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  one  of  them  at 
Rotherham.  Two  of  the  buttresses  were  blown 
down  during  the  recent  gale,  and  this  fact  drew 
general  attention  to  its  dilapidated  condition.  For 
years  past,  however,  there  has  been  a great  desire  on 
the  part  of  several  local  gentlemen  to  restore  the 
chapel  to  something  like  its  original  condition.  It 
was  restored  in  1847  at  a cost  of  nearly  3.000/..  with 
rather  unfortunate  results.  The  material  used  was 
not  the  best  for  the  air  of  the  district.  The  sides 
were  magnesian  limestone  from  near  Milford,  but 
the  front  was  Bath  stone,  with  figures  of  Caen  stone, 
neither  of  which  resisted  the  wasting  action  of  the 
impurities  of  the  air.  In  about  twenty  years  it  was 


more.  The  style  is 
Decorated,  and  much  beautiful  diapering  .and 
tracery  ornament  the  wall.  The  front  is  divided 
into  five  compartments,  the  lower  portions  having 
crocketted  canopies  over  the  several  spaces,  four  of 
which  are  niches  in  the  form  of  the  door  which 
makes  the  fifth.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  front 
there  are  small  stone  figures  representing  the 
annunciation  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  His  birth.  His 
ressurrection,  His  ascension,  and  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  His  disciples.  A winding-stair  at 
the  north-east  leads  to  the  roof,  and  ends  in  a small 
bell  tower;  downwards  it  conducts  to  a small  crypt, 
out  of  which  there  used  to  open  a doorway  leading 
to  the  priest's  bouse,  opening  on  the  chapel  island. 
The  crypt  across  the  east  end  measures  12  ft.  8 in. 
The  base  of  the  building  is  made  narrow  and  wedge 
shaped,  and  worked  into  a pier  of  the  bridge,  so  as 
to  offer  little  resistance  to  the  stream.  The  date  of 
the  original  foundation  of  the  chapel  is  a matter  of 
uncertainty.  When  it  was  restored  in  1847,  the  old 
front  was  taken  to  Kettlethorpe  Hall,  near  Sandal. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  bell  turret  and  the  two 
side  parapets  were  restored,  the  contractors  being 
Messrs.  Denholm  & Co.  The  sculptured  front, 
however,  is  still  a blurred  mass  of  crumbling  stone, 
which  has  never  been  proof  against  the  gases  coming 
from  the  chemical  works,  and  the  effluvium  from  the 
river.  It  is  believed  that  between  700/.  and  800/.. 
I would  cover  the  cost  of  the  restoration, 
j The  SsoLODucHiN  Poudrette  Factory,  St.  1 
Petersburg. — One  day  last  month  M.  G.  A.  ■ 
! Ssoloducbin  invited  the  civic  authorities  of  St.  1 
j Petersburg  to  inspect  his  poudrette  factory  in  the^ 
I Ssensenow-place.  The  poudrette  is  manufactured 
I by  this  process  from  fiscal  matter  on  principles 
somewhat  similar  to  those  followed  in  the  Podewil 
I process  recently  described  in  the  Builder,  but 
I Ssoloduchin's  factory  has  been  in  operation  since- 
I 1875.  The  factory  receives  all  the  faical  matter 
I from  the  barracks  of  the  Life  Guards,  as  well  asi 
; from  a gymnasium,  and  manufactures  it  into. 
I manure,  the  former  being  pumped  through  mains: 
' into  the  factory.  It  is  now  Ssoloduchin's  plan  to 
I attempt  the  extension  of  this  system  to  the  whole  oL 
j St,  Petersburg  should  the  Municipal  Authorities, 
j approve  of  the  scheme  ; but.  of  course,  the  existing 
j small  factory  would  not  suffice  for  the  treatment  ufi 
I such  quantities.  The  scheme  would  be  carried  outi 
I somewhat  on  the  principles  of  the  Lienur  method,: 
' adopted  in  certain  Dutch  towns.  The  present: 
I factory  is  only  capable  of  treating  dry  fascal  matter,  1 
j whereas  for  the  whole  of  the  city  there  would  alsa 
[ be  a quantity  of  waste  water  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
I illustrations  of  the  process  c.arried  out  before  the 
! Municipal  Authorities  were  very  successful.  In  ther 
j course  of  twelve  minutes  450  cubic  feel  of  faecal. 
! matter  was  by  pneumatic  methods  pumped  into  a 
'reservoir,  whereupon  it  was  passed  through  pipes 
and  boilers  in  which  heated  cylinders  are  fixed,  andi 
in  the  short  space  of  ten  minutes  the  entire  mass  had; 
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;n  transformed  into  first-class  poudrette  manure, 
le  Municipal  Authorities  of  St.  Petersburg  are 
■iously  considering  the  question  of  dealing  in  an 
ective  manner  with  the  frecal  matter  of  the  city 
a dry  or  poudrette  system,  a reform  more  and 
jre  urgently  demanded  year  by  year.  As  is  well- 
own,  few  cities  in  Europe  possess  worse  sanitary 
rangements  than  St.  Petersburg,  and  as  high  a 
alh-rate. 

Nation.-vl  Building  Trades'  Exhibition. — 
e are  informed  that  spaces  for  exhibitors  at  the 
itional  Building  Trades'  Exhibition,  which  will  be 
Id  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  are  letting 
pidly,  and  that  the  Exhibition  is  likely  to  prove  a 
eat  success.  The  names  published  of  the  Consulta- 
e Council  seem  a guarantee  of  success,  unless, 
3eed,  the  word  “ consultative  " is  a misnomer,  and 
? Council  is  not  often  to  be  consulted — a thing  not 
heard  of  in  modern  days.  The  Exhibition  will 
uain  open  from  Friday,  March  16,  to  March  31. 
The  Surveyors'  Institution. — At  an  ordinary 
neral  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Institution, 
Id  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  Great  George-street,  West- 
nster,  Mr.  Daniel  Watney  (vice-President)  in  the 
air,  Mr.  E.  J.  Harper  read  a paper  on  "Trade 
aims."  Having  pointed  it  out  as  a singular  fact 
It  nowhere  in  the  Lands  Clatises  Consolidation 
t did  the  word  " trade"  appear,  he  said  that  all 
mpensation  claims  for  trade  loss  (except  those 
ide  under  Michael  Angelo  Taylor's  Act  or  by 
irly  tenants)  arose  under  section  18  of  the  Lands 
luses  Act,  tne  last  few  words  of  which  formed  a 
sis  upon  which  a proper  amount  of  compensation 
ild  be  determined.  It  was  evident  from  the  outset 
It  every  claim  for  trade  loss  must  be  treated  on  its 
n merits.  Most  of  them  were  aware  that  in  the 
ies  of  Artisans'  Dwellings  .-Vets,  initiated  by  Lord 
OSS  and  dating  from  1875,  there  was  no  specific 
jvision  on  which  claims  for  trade  damage  could 
based.  Sir  H.  A.  Hunt,  the  standing  arbitrator 
der  the  first  scheme,  was  in  doubt  on  the  point, 
t he  ultimately  decided  to  allow  trade  compensa- 
n upon  a limited  scale,  leaving  to  the  Board  the 
lion  of  appealing  to  the  High  Court.  As  with 
Lands  Clauses  .‘^ct  so  with  the  Artisans' 
|/elling  and  Housing  Acts.  No  hard-and-fast  rule 
'lid  be  laid  down,  but  judgment  and  experience 
st  decide  the  merits  of  each  case.  It  was,  how- 
abundantly  clear  that  the  scale  of  trade 
npensation  hitherto  adopted  under  the  latter 
;s  was  very  much  lower  than  under  the  former. 
JuiLDiNG  Trades'  Conversazione,  Poly- 
:hnic  Young  Men's  Christi.an  Institute. — 
Monday  Sir  Owen  Roberts  distributed  the  prizes 
.he  students  of  the  Building  Trades'  section  of  the 
.ytechnic,  Regent-street,  W.  Sir  Owen  Roberts 
I in  past  years  technic.al  instruction  and  education 
icience  had  been  far  too  limited,  but  in  later  years 
atutions  had  sprung  up,  and  he  took  a great 
Wst  in  these  institutions,  which  were  not  only 
ning  classes,  but  also  a focus  around  which 
ng  men  gathered  and  found  themselves  in  the 
St  of  friends.  The  number  of  apprentices  in  the 
ding  trades  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  its 
lirements.  Therefore  men  were  drawn  from  the 
vinces.  The  report  stated  tliat  the  number  of 
ients  who  entered  from  the  last  week  in  October 
December  was  7,000,  of  whom  700  joined  the 
ding  section,  including  plumbing,  construction, 
ttical  bricklaying,  carpentry,  and  quantity 
nating.  The  number  of  entries  this  year  showed 
tnsiderable  advance  over  last  year.  In  addition 
le  various  lectures  there  are  workshops  for  each 
ect,  the  subjects  being  restricted  to  young  men 
ady  engaged  in  the  trade.  During  the  last  six- 
’s 644  students  have  satisfied  the  examining  body 
louth  Kensington,  and  199  students  have  passed 
examinations  of  the  examining  body  of  the  City- 
Ids  of  London  in  carpentry  and  joinery  since 
examinations  commenced.  At  the  Clerk  of 
rks  examinations  conducted  by  the  examining 
y of  the  Carpenters’  Company,  the  students 
; been  successful  in  obtaining  one  gold,  one 
:r,  and  two  bronze  medals.  Four  members  of 
classes  have  been  successful  by  examination  in 
lining  the  posts  of  assistant  surveyor  in  the 
al  Engineers  and  Prison  Boards  Department, 
umber  have  also  passed  the  qualifying  examina- 
for  sanitary  inspectors  held  at  the  Sanitary 
itute.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  J.  K. 
ke  briefly  introduced  the  different  sections  who 
J receiving  prizes. 

unitary  .Appliances.— We  have  received  from 
George  Jennings  his  supplementary  catalogue  of 
T-closet  apparatus,  illustrated  with  large  sections 
scale  of  one  eighth  full  size,  fully  explaining  the 
)n  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  double  flush  which 
las  contrived,  one  flush  for  clearing  out  the  pan, 
>tber  vertically  into  the  lower  trap,  clearing  it 
simultaneously  and  starting  the  syphon  which 
ties  the  pan  through  the  upper  trap.  The  pans 
ill  designed  so  as  to  keep  3 in.  depth  of  water 
lem.  This  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  closets, 
borough  flushing  and  for  prevention  of  ingress 
ain  air,  wliicb  has  been  devised  ; but  it  is  im- 
int  to  notice,  now  that  the  question  of  amount 
Iter  supply  to  closets  is  being  discussed  a good 
* that  it  imperatively  requires  a good  supply  of 
■ : in  fact,  it  is  impos.sible  to  work  a really 
ent  water-closet  properly  with  the  limitation  of 
at  present  legally  imposed,  but  fortunately 
evaded. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  January  13. 

Northern  Architectural  Axsociation. — Visit  to  the 
Chillingham-road  Board  Schools,  at  3.0  p.m.,  when  the 
Heating  and  Ventilating  .-\pparatus,  ‘‘Plenum  System," 
will  be  in  operation. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. — First  of  a course  of  lectures  on 
the  ‘‘History  of  Architecture,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hill.; 
3 p.m. 

Monday,  January  13. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  C.  F.  Binns  on  “ Pottery  and 
Porcelain."  5 p.m. 

Lh'erpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  W,  H.  Bidlake, 
M..A.,  on  ‘‘  Imagination  in  Planning."  6.30  p.pi. 

Tuesday,  January  16. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers. — Further  discussion 
on  Mr.  R.  E.  Comman's  paper  on  “The  Concentration 
and  Sizing  of  Crushed  Minerals."  8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution.  — (Meeting  of  Examiners  and 
Students). — Mr.  \V.  C.  Dendyon  “ Sanitation  ofDwelling- 
houses."  7 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  17. 

British  Arckeeological  Association.— (,i)  Tlie  Rey.  J. 
Cave  Browne,  M.A.,  on  “ Leeds  and  Bromfield  Parishes, 
Kent”;  (s)  Mr.  Hatry  Sheraton  on  “ Segontium  (Carnar- 
von)." 8 p.m. 

Society  0/  Arts. — Mr.  A.  Laurie,  M.A.,  on  “XVhite 
Lead  Substitutes."  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Annual  Meeting.  8.30  p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  _ H.  W. 
Bacon  on  ‘‘  Stained  Glass  in  relation  to  Architecture." 
7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  18. 

Society  0/  Alt/if  uaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (.Indian  Section). — Mr.  R.  D.  Oldham 
on  “The  Petroleum  Fields  of  India:  their  Present 
Condition  and  their  Probable  Future."  8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  January  19. 

Architectural  Association.— J.  Daymond  on  “Wood 
Carvieg  ” — practically  illustrated.  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  William  G.  W.ales  011  “Discharging  and  Storing 
Grain."  7.30  p.m. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


Teak,  E.I.  ..load  s.io'o  is/joo 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu  23  2/6 

Ash.  Canada  load  2/10,0  3/15/0 

Elm,  do 3/50  4 10  o 

Eir.  Dantsic,  &c.  j/5/0  2 lo/o 

Oak,  do.  2 15  o 5/o,'o 

Canada 5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2/15/0  3 5/0 

Do,  Yellow  ....  2/s/o  4/10/0 

Lath,  Dantsic.  fath  4 10/0  s/io.'o 
St.  Petersburg. . 5/0,0  6/10,0 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c..log 2/5/0  4/100 

Odessa,  crown.. ..  2,e/o  aioo 

Deals,  Finland 
end  & 1st  std  ico 
Do.  4th  & 3rd  .. 

Do.  Riga 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist yellow  ....  io/o,'o  is'io.'o 
Do.  2nd  yellow  8/0/0  9.0/0 


8/0/0  lo/io/o 
7 lo/o  8/oyo 
7/10/0  9/0.0 


Do.  white.. 


8/io‘o 


It/0,0 


RECENT  PATENTS; 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

22,004. — Artificial  Building  Materials  : F.  W. 
Luhrtuann  (Dusseldorf). — The  refractory  substance  which 
has  so  long  been  a trouble  in  iron-producing — lilasc  furnace 
slag— is  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  building  material; 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  slag,  other  materials  ar 
mi.xed  with  it  : thus,  if  it  is  deficient  in  lime,  this  is  added  ; 
clay  quartz,  oxide  of  iron,  and  many  other  substances,  are 
also  added  if  found  necessary.  Cements,  paving  stones, 
building  blocks.  &c.,  are  made  in  the  material. 

2,671. — I.MPROVEu  Brick:/.  Mohlherg. — A brick  to  be 
used  for  the  interior  decorations  of  buildings,  and  especially 
for  fireplaces,  walls,  &c.,  in  which  one  side  or  the  face  of 
the  brick  is  glazed,  w’hile  the  other  sides  remain  unglazed. 
The  bricks  are  jointed  without  the  use  of  mortar  at  the 
joint,  and  for  this  purpose  the  invention  consists  of  a brick 
for  interior  work  which  is  provided  with  openings  extending 
through  the  body  of  it  with  projections  and  recesses 
arranged  so  that  the  bricks  can  be  dovetailed  into  each 
other  without  mortar  being  used. 

2,880. — Sheet  Metal  Roofing  : C.  Thomerson. — 
The  front  edge  of  each  .sheet  of  roofing  is  bent  at  an  angle 
or  in  the  form  of  a beaded  or  welted  edge,  the  sides  of  the 
sheet  are  then  bent  up  at  an  angle  so  that  a corner  piece  is 
produced  inclined  or  curved  from  the  front  of  the  sheet. 

. — Hi.nged  Doors,  &c.  : F.  De  Sales. — For 
doors  hung  in  pairs  a modification  of  the  butt  hinge  is 
used  which  does  away  with  the  hanging  style,  and  affords 
greater  facility  .and  security. 

20,446.— Roofing  Tile,  &c.  ; A.  Schmidt. — Has  for  its 
object  .an  improved  roofing  tile  which  affords  a thoroughly 
dust  and  water-tight  roof,  and  renders  possible  a certain 
and  reliable  fastening  of  the  separate  tiles  to  the  roof 
framing.  The  novelty  consists  in  the  overlapping  parts  of 
the  tiles  bein^  provided  with  rounded  grooves  and  pro- 
jections and  iri  the  arrangement  of  overlapping  strips 
arranged  stepwise,  and  side-angle  pieces  both  at  the  head 
and  at  the  inner  overlapping  surfaces  of  the  tile. 

new  applications  for  letters  patent. 

Decemrer  27.-24,831,  H.  De  Forest,  Glazing — 24,8431 
R.  Kirlew,  Ventilating  Flues  .nid  Chimney  Shafts. 

December  28. — 24,915,  J.  Lumley  and  1.  Linskili, 
Window  Frames  and  Reversible  Self-balancing  or  othei 
Sliding  Sashes. — 24,936,  F.  Jones,  Connecting  Lead  01 
Soil-pipes  to  Earthenware  Drains.  — 24,965,  A.  Viale, 
Closets. 

December  29. — 24,966,  C.  Campbell,  Smoke  Generators 
for  Testing  Drains.— 25,027,  C Liney,  Drain-pipes,  &c. 

December  30. — 25,037,  T.  Downie,  Window  Sasbes.- 
25,044,  Barr,  Device  for  Locking  or  Gripping  the 
Weight-cords  of  Hinged  Windows,  &c.— 25,070,  Boult, 

M.nnufacture  of  Cement. 

PROVISIONAL  specifications  ACCEPTED. 

20,;^4I,  J.  Lea  and  others.  Swing  or  Movable  Joints, 
especially  adapted  for  Electric  Light  Fittings. — 20,801,  J.  & 
W.  Horsfall,  a Window-draught  Excluder,  Burglar-proof, 
and  Prevention  of  the  Window  or  Windows  Rattling  in 

Stormy  Weather.— 22,989,  E.  Ingram,  Wood-paving. 

23,018,  L.  King,  Wood,  Tile,  and  Panel. — 25,356,  J. 
Brown  and  D.  Simpson,  Window-Sashes. — 23,486,  A. 
Pear.se,  Window  Fittings  to  enable  the  Sashes  to  be 
lowered  or  raised  and  kept  in  position  without  sash  lines  or 
Pulleys.— 24,061,  E.  Kent  and  H.  Besson,  Painting 
Brushes.— 24,112,  R.  Yates,  Construction  of  Breakwaters, 
Sea-walls,  Piers,  Quays,  and  similar  Structures. — 24,201, 

C.  Brindlev,  Preventing  Water-pipes  Bursting  by  Frost. 

24.236,  W.'Peyton,  Stove  or  Fire-grate. 

COMPLETE  SPF.CIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

C Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

,283,^  W.  Davis,  Tops  or  Cowls  for  Chimneys,  Venti- 


Swedish 8/0(0 

White  Sea 8,o,'o  16/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  isC  os/xo  0 29'xe/o 
Do.  do.  2nci....  i7(C^o  18/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  7/10/0  jo/io/o 
Do.  Spruce.  1st  90/0  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

2nd 6'io/o  ?'i5/o 

New  Brunswick  6/0,0  7,50 

Rattens,  all  kinds  30/0  150.0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq  , I in.  prep. 

1st  o,'io/6  o.'is'o 

Do,  2nd 0,7,6  ^13/0 

Otherqunlities—  05/3  0/70 

Ced.ir,  Cuba  ..  ft. 

Honduras,  &c. 

Mahogany,  CutMX 
St.  Domingo, 
cargo  av. 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 80/0  20/0/1 

Bahia 7/0/0  " ' 


/4i 
/3i  /4l 

/3t  /6 

1/6 

I 

4 '0*0  13/0^1 


St.  Do- 


0, t/6  0/1/3 


TIMBER  (ton 
Satin,  Porto  Rico 
Walnut,  Italian  .. 


=•34 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  2/2/tiI  o'olo 

Bar,  Welsli,  in 

London 5/17.6  6,0,0- 

Da  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  5,'ic,'o 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6,  io,'& 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  44/is'o  45'S-o 
Best  selected  ..  4^10/0  46'd.'o 
Sheets,  strong . . 53/10/0  o.c.a- 

Chili,  bars 42,5  0 42  10,0 

YELLOWMETAUlb  0/0/4J  O/O/5 

^anish ton  9/7/6  9/10, & 

brands 9/ic,o  9/12/6 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards .. ..  11/5/0  c/o.‘a 

Pipe 11,15/0  o/o/o* 

ZINC  — English 

sheet ton  20/10,0  e/o/o 

VieUle  Mon. 

tagne  at,’c/o  o/o/c- 

Tin — Straits 71/17/6  72,7/6 

Australian 72/a, ‘6  72/12/6 

English  Ingots..  77/10/0  78.'o/c- 

Banca 78/0/0  79,0/0 

Billiton  74,0/0  75/0,0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/2/6  20/7/6 

Coeoanut,  Cochin  34,0/0  o/o.c- 

Do.  Ceylon  25  lo/o  o,e/c- 

Palm,  Lagos 250,0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

p^e 22‘is/o  23/5/0 

Do.  brown 21/0  o 21'S'O 

Cottonseed  ref. ...  21  o/o  21/15/c 

Oleine aa;o,o  24/0/0 

Lubricating.  U.S.  4<o/o  50/a 

Do.  refined  s/0/0  la/o/o* 

T.aR  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/18, '6  o/o/a 
Archangel 0/126  o/o/c- 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading, 
should  be  addres.scd  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  to  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 

ALNWICK.— For  the  completion,  &c..  of  the  roadw.ay,  foot- 
ways. &c.,  of  Bridge-street,  at  Wagon  W,ay,  for  the  Alnwick  andi 
Canongate  Local  Board.  Mr.  Geoffrey  Wilson,  C.E..  Local- 
Board  Offices,  Green  Bat,  Alnwick.  Appro.iimate  quantities  by- 
Mr.  G.  Wilson.  Town  Surveyor 

Thos.  Atkinson £372  o o j Wm.  VVealheritt  ....,£287  i 0 

W.  Thompson,  jr  ...  315  o oljohn  Whinhatii.Aln- 
T.  & M,  Appleby.. ..  289  910)  wick  (accepted)  .. ..  28510  o 
[Town  Surveyor's  Estimate,  £320  0 c.] 


Tas.  Tait  .... 

W.  S.-Keartoii, 

W.  Thompson,  junr .....  177 

T. -Sc  M.  Appleby,  Embleton*  ..  154 

• Accepted. 


. portion  of  Narrowgate-streec. 


..£t6i  1, 


[Town  Surv 


i,  2r>50  and  .£200.) 


BOURNEMOUTH.— For  m.iking  up  Avon-read,  -for  the  Bourn 
mouth  Corporation.  Mr.  i'.  W.  Lacey,  Borough  Engineer  • — 
Asphaltic  Limestone  Concrete  Co. I Limited  ....;^i4t  13  3 

George  Troke  139  11  9 

W.  H.  Saunders  & Co.  (accepted)  123  5 6 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  xii??-] 

Tar-paviui'. 

Asphaltic  Limestone  Concrete  Co,,  Limited  .-...£131  8 2 

josiah  Smart  (accepted) 12810  Sh 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  i/iaB.] 


BRISTOL.— For  the  construction  of  b 
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Mitchell  At  Thomson. . 

Lloyd  & PoweU 

Frcdk.  Martin 

Thomas  ..S:  Webb  .... 
George  Jones 


ich  sewers,  Cloud  s HiH- 
y Authority.  Mr.  T.  L. 
jeorge,  Bristol.  Quan- 

ecs.  4,  5.  Complete. 

— ;£4.7J3  0 10 

— =-7'6  IS  o- 

S.738  6 o 
32  18  t*  2.032  16  6 

— s,«i  S 3 


CARDIFF.— Accepted  for  addiiions.  &c..  to  shops,  Windsot- 
road,  Penarlli,  for  Messrs.  Norton  A:  Fennell.  Mr.  Havelock 
Cornish,  architect,  43,  Windsor-road,  Penarih  ; — 

M.  H.  Tape,  VVmdsor'road.  Penarih  .£’44  10  o 


lating  Shafts,  &c. — 16,703,  J.  Walton,  White  Lead" 

J.  Dunn,  Gravity  Button  or  H.tsp  for  Securing  Cupboard 
or  other  Doors.— 22,580,  A.  Jewers,  Window  Fasteners, 
&c.-;-a2,78i,  W.  Allen,  Water-closet.s  or  Water-closet 
I Basins. — 23,024,  J.  Neal,  Handle  for  Tools. 


anti  Barracks-lane  (2  contracts),  for  the  Corporat 
l.laufair.road. 

Foyatt, Richards, & Co.£454  13  q | James  Rich 353  10  i 

F.  Ashley 445  10  q I EllisA:  Davies.Cardiff*  347  19  1 

Best  & Go 394  12  t I * Accepted. 

Barracks-lane  contract  not  let. 


DOWNPATRICK.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  urinals,  water- 
closets,  drainage,  and  stable.  at  the  Stand  House  Racecour>-e.  lox 
the  County  Down  Hunt  Steeplechase  Coiiimiuee.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bassett, 
surveyor,  Downpatrick ; — 

J.  & T.  Stockdale,  Downpatrick  .£>67  o 0 


HARROGATE. — Accepted  for  the  new  Montpellier  Baths, 
Harrogate,  Mr.  S.  Stead.  Borough  Surveyor; — 

Bricklayer,  Excavator,  atui  and 

Carpenter  and  yoiner.  — Isaac  Gould, 

Hunslet,  Leeds  £l46.soo  o 0 


Plumber 


and  Smith 


/rttnyonnder.—U.  Braithwaite  & Co., 

te.  Leeds 14.SO0  o o 

y.—S.  Johnson  & Son.  Miifield 1,627  ® S 

e'amtets. — J.  T.  Pollard  & Son,  66,  Albion- 

street.  Leeds  1,326  0 o 

Slater. — J.  Shepherd,  Harrogate  747  3 o 


rfS,, 


Total ;£64.70i 


5 


HOYLAKE  (Cheshire). —For  the  erection  of  the  first  section  ol' 
offices,  fire-station,  and  technical  school,  for  the  Hoylake  LocaV 
Board.  Mr.  Thomas  VV.  (jubbon.  architect.  54,  Haroilton-street, 
Birkenhead 


W.  H.  Bleakley  ,S: 


John  Shaw 

Brown  & Backhouse 
Holme  & Green  .... 
Hughes  & Stirling  .. 


Raffle  & Campbell.. .£1,028  i 

Thoma.-  Lee  988 

W.  W.  Chislian  ..  984 

W.  H.  Ford 978  I 

T.  F.  Hill  & Co.. 

Woolton,  near 
Liverpool*  936  - 

♦ Accepted. 
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UONDOy.— For  steel  and  iron-workin  girders,  joists,  roo'-tnjsses, 
columns,  ic.,  to  the  new  baths  and  washhouses,  Tibberton- 
-square,  Lxinden,  N.,  for  the  Baths  and  Washhouse  Commissioners, 
for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  Islington.  Mr.  A,  Hessell  TUtman, 
iarchitect,  7a,  Torrington.«quare. 

Dorman  & Long..  ,£1,708  18  al  A Dawnay ,£2.4*0  rs  7 

'R.  Moreland  & t Matt  Shaw.  A;  Co.*  2,^  10  5 

Sons *-5S7  to  o|  'Accepted. 

H.  Lindsay,  Neale.  I 

* Co 2.54t  u 7 I 

Thrff  A'cTi-  S/ft/  Lancas/titt  BoUets. 

’E.  Ganoway £a.t45  o 0 I The  Leeds  Boiler 

A.  Anderton  & Co .£*.987  0 o 

Sons 2, coo  o ol  Robert  Taylor  St 

Spiirr,  Inman,  i I Sons*  1,800  0 0 

Co 2,023  7 6 1 'Accepted. 

F.n;iHtiring  ll'oris. 

Including  wash-house,  metals,  drying-closets,  engines.  laundry, 
.and  other  machinery  and  piping  for  heating  and  wanning 
generally.  ^ ^ 

£ t.  d.  £ s.  d £ s.  d 

TylorArSoos 8,657  18  0 ....  350  0 0 ....  40  0 0 

Harper  Twelvettees  S.aot  ra  2 ....  iSo  o o ....  700  o 0 

Sugg  & Co 8.068  17  6 ....  150  o o ....  560  o o 

Summerscales  & Sons  7,898  o o ....  272  0 0 ....  228  o o 

Wenham  A:  Waters  ..  7,490  o o ....  101  12  6 ....  105  0 0 

Rosser  A:  RusseQ  ., ..  7,2^  o o ....  180  o o ....  500  o o 

John  Fraser  & Sons..  7,240  o o ....  t:6  r 0 ....  115  o o 

Benham  & Sons 7.186  10  o ....  202  10  o ....  159  5 o 

I'urcell  & Nobhs  ....  6.8^9  0 0 ....  34a  o 0 435  0 0 

L.  D.  Berry  A:  Sons..  6.680  0 o ....  — ....  349  o o 

T.  Bradford  At  Co.  ..  6.500  o o ....  tt6  12  0 ....  — 

KusseliArCo 6,4a3  0 o ....  oto  0 0 ....  too  o 0 

J.  & F.  May  6.165  00  88  10  o 93  6 8 

J.  F.  Ciarke  A:  Sons..  5.706  o o ....  its  o o ....  307  o o 

Murdock  A:  Cameron*  5.531  0 0 ....  193  10  0 ....  170  o o 

.A. — Extra  if  "'nsh -house  metals  and  troughs  ate  bower  b,arffd. 
il.— Extra  if  wash-house  metals  and  troughs  are  enamelled. 

• Accepted. 


■LONDON- — For  new  premises.  Brewery-road.  N.  Mr.  W. 
Lgerton.  architect.  Erith,  Kent 

Mowleni  Sc  Co -£7,740  I Gregor  A Son  ..;£?ii90 

Holliday  A Greenwood  ..  7.597  Kirk  A Randall 7.164 

Aiouphton  A Son  7.49a  J-  O.  Richardson  6.529 

»ViIliams  A Son  7.429  1 Bailey,  Son,  A Holmes  ..  6,524 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  Turkish  baths  at  llroad- 
•-tteet  House,  Old  Broad-street.  E.C..  for  Messrs.  J.  A H. 
Nevill,  Mr-  C.  Harold  Elphick,  architect,  Bro.id-street 


Quantities  by  Messrs.  H.ttstone  Bros.,  no.  Cannon-treet,  E.C.; 

Paramor  A Sons......  i'5,750  0 I Macfarlane  Bros £s.o»o 

Kirk  A Rand.all , S.655  0 I Woodward  A Co.  . ..  4.843 

Stanley  Bird  5.S17  ol  Colls  A Sons  4<73>  ’ 

^ ' - William  Downs* 4.670 


\V.  H.  LasceDes  A 


iihn-street,  Adelphl,  W.C.  — 
oqdman  A Son £^■397  [ Ho^hton  A Sons  . 


AV'iUiams  A Son 
Dearing  A Son  . 
Chessum  A Sons 


IHoimhto.. .. 

McCormick  A Son  . 
McFarlane  Bros.  . 


PAIGNTON  (Deron).  — For  new  vicarage,  Christ  Church. 
Paigntoru  Messrs.  C.  Soudon  Bridgman  A Norman  G.  Bridgman, 
architects,  Torquay  and  Paignton 

W.  A.  Goss  .£i.8u  I E.  P.  Bovey £1.8“ 

R.  Yeo  1.775  E,  Westtake  

Kabbkh  A Brown  ........  1,647  I Drew  Bros i,S99 

C.  Webber  A Maunder  ..  1.62a  | H.  Webber  A Son  t,S97 


PORTSMOUTH.  — For  additions.  Ac.,  to  school  buddings. 
Pcnhale-ro.xd,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Bone,  archi- 
tect, Cambridge  Junction.  Portsmouth.  Quantities  by  architect 
T.  W.  Quick £11,500  o 0 I E.  A A.  Sprigings.-£9,96o  0 0 

E.  A.  Knight 11,38516  alT.  P.  Hall 9.900  0 o 

W.  W.  Learmouth  ie,8oo  o 0 I J.  Biden 9.897  o 0 

H.  Willcox  A Co..  9.S9S  o o H.  Jones,  Ports- 

J.  W.  Perkins  ....  9.970  0 o | mouth  (accepted)  9,782  0 0 


SANDWICH.  — For  the  erection  ot  reservoir  engine-house, 
cottage,  and  providing  and  laying  pipes  and  fittings,  for  the  Corpora- 
tion. Messrs.  Easton  A Anderson,  engineers,  3,  Whicehail-^ce, 
S.W. 

AV.  3 [fiiptt,  A-r.). 


A-  Osborne  A Co.  ..£3.731 
D.  tv.  Forbes  A Co.  3,530  o c 

I.  F.  Cullen 3.158  9 0 

n.  Cooke  A Co 2,975  o 0 

W.  Coker 2,936  2 0 

Contract  A’j 
A.  Osborne  A Co.  ..£2,423  14  9 

" Cooke  A Co 2,285  o 9 

. Coker 2.137  6 3 


, . f.  Bond  £2.925  0 o 

H.  Roberts,  Smeth- 
I wick  (accepted)  ..  2.629  9 9 

W.  Meats  2,590  0 o 

1 L.  H.  Green 2,4^  8 6 

4 ihiilldings). 

I H.  Roberts,  Smeth- 
wick*   £1,969  9 9 

I • Accepted. 


A Lake  ...I£704 

W.  Griffiths 610  15 

F.  Dupont  6cs  17 


J.  Pinch  £4.090  0 I E.  P.  Bovey.. . 

/-  t.  n r?  t. o I I Sraerdon ..  , 

■ Kabbich  A Brown  '. . . . 3.036 


C.  A R-  E.  Drew 3.643 

E.  Westlake  3.595  - 

H.  Webber 3 578  0 I Vanslone  A Mumford. 

J.  Chubb 3.179  8 I Torquay  (accepted) 
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THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lt 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATS  STONE. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preserring 
(Dalcaieoua  Stones  and  Marbles. 


fiAa  AiJUi«  tfXVJNtf, 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specia 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOi 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Qui 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliver 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  fr< 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stok 


under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E. 

" ■ d,  W.C. 


Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand, 


[Ad-v 


Asplialtd. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La 
Asph^te  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  < 
Poultry,  E.  C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  1 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  fioo 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooD 

gunaries,  tun-rexims,  and  terraces.  Aspba 
ontractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Am 


SPRAGUE  & CO.. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Adi 


LONDON- — For  alterations  to  shop-front  and  fittings,  Ac.,  t 
No.  i6,  ComhilL  Messrs.  Wadmorc,  Wadiiiore,  A Malleii 
architects,  35.  Great  St.  Helens.  E.C.  ; — 

Clarke  A Bracey £1-409  o I Scrivener  A Co £1.125 

F.  Sage  A Co.  1.365  15  Drew  A Cadman*  ....  j.io6 

IV.  H.  Lascelles  A Co.  1,145  6 1 Ashby  Bros 995 

• Accepted. 


I.ONDON.— For  alterations  to  No.  62,  Fenchurch-stteet,  for  tin 
Aerated  Bread  Company.  Mr.  G.  Edwards,  .irchitect  ;— 

iJartin  Wells  A Co.  ..  £1.248  13  I Scharieii  A Co £1.083  ( 

Colls  A Son  1,125  0 Ward  A Laiiible  ....  1,037  ' 


LONDON.  — For  fitting  up  a dairy  shop,  at 
in  course  of  erection  nt  North  Finchley,  for  Mi 
of  Manor  Farm,  Highgaie.  *'*  ^ ' — 

AlSinn. rnnH  R.nir*  n.^wTtirTli 


Albion-i 

I irew  A Cadm  ..  . . 
C.odfrey  Giles  A Co. 
LasceUe:  ' ’ 


new  premises 
J.  W.  Lane, 
irchitect.  152, 


^ „ F.  W 

.d.  Stoke  Newington.  N.  ;— 

'■  ' Sage  A Co £448 


i Co 457  I 


F.  Voher  (accepted) 397 


NEWCASTLE40N.TYNE.— For  tlie  erection  o.  the  •'  Burt " hall 
nnd  offices.  Northurabcrland-road.  for  the  Northumberland  Miners' 
Association.  Mr.  Jno.  W.  Dyson,  architect.  «S,  Grainger-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Quantities  by  the  arch-itect ; — 

Buildinf^s. 

%V.  C.  Tyrie  ......  ...£6.592  2 o I John  Ferguson  ....£5,612  0 0 

J.  A W.  Lowry  ....  6.3^  14  0 S.  B.  Burton.  New- 

Middiemiss  Bros.  ,,  6,s7t  18  ol  castle*  5,42216  8 

Thos.  Weatheritt  ..  6,071  3 7I  ‘Accepted. 


Established  1866. 


J.J.ETRIDGE.J'’ 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


SLATIRG  AND  TILING, 


To  be  Executed  by  Contract  i 
of  ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 


izc.,  LITtlOGRAPHl 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
UETCSIM  & SON,  20,  Parliameot-st.,  S. 

QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’ TABLES  ANDDIAR 
For  tBo4.  price  6d.  post  yd-  In  leather  i/- Post  i/i.  [Ac 


THE 


Freicli  Asfllialt 


COMPANY, 

Sujfolk  House,  Cannon-street,  E 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  K. 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS. 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOF 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOO: 
&c.,  &C. 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


A.  Scot 


••£S35 


pint 


I M.  Gibson — £474  S 

J.  1.  nuusuii 53U  ig  7 Stephen  Percy.  New* 

Threlkeid  A:  Wallace  532  11  gj  castle*  468  12  i 

H.  WaJkeriSon.  Ltd.  47517  cl  'Accepted. 


I Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  n 
(jcneral  Post  Office,  and  othei 
important  buildings. 


T'WELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


zmo  AND  COFFEE  EOOFINC 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 


Xj03^ID03<r.  XjZ'VEK.IFOOIj.  *■*•  Q-Iu^k.SG-O'V: 

352  to  364,  Euston-road,  N.W.  6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  St  Enoch-sqnan 

218  and  220,  Hig’L-street,  Borongli,  S.E. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  ENTERNAI.  FASTENINOl 

Particulars  on  Application,  Chief  Offices:  Fitzroy  WorkSf  EVSTON  EOAD,  LONEONt  ^*W, 
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Buildings"  Bill. 

E have  already 
dealt  with  the 
main  drift  of  the 
Bill,  page  461,  in 
our  last  volume, 
and  given  it  a 
kind  of  second 
reading,  thinking 
there  is  reason- 
able promise  of  a 
tuseful  Act.  We  have,  however,  suggested 
that  there  are  slips  of  the  pen,  defects 
in  wording  and  vagueness  where  definite- 
ness would  be  better;  also  that  there 
are  points  about  which  strenuous  argu- 
ment would  be  desirable.  In  order  that 
rthe  main  provisions  may  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  all,  without  everyone  going 
through  the  labour  of  the  study,  we  propose 
ito  deal  with  some  of  the  more  important  sub- 
jects in  separate  form  and  at  very  moderate 
’Jength,  pointing  out  what  is  now  proposed 
by  the  London  County  Council,  the  changes 
from  the  existing  law,  some  reasons  lor  the 
•changes,  and  reasons  against  them  when 
mecessary.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  too 
iinuch  of  such  a subject  all  at  once,  but  for 
some  amount  of  correspondence  we  shall  be 
•happy  to  find  room.  In  legislation  it  is 
■quite  as  necessary  to  know  what  people 
actually  think,  as  to  know  what  they 
•ought  to  think,  or  what  would,  in  the 
abstract,  be  the  best  thing  for  them. 
The  Act,  when  passed,  will  most  probably 
remain  in  force  (except  as  amended) 
for  at  least  twenty  years,  and  should  for 
•every  reason  start  accepted  as  a model  in 
drift,  framework,  and  all  details.  Those 
interested  in  London  and  its  buildings 
should  taV:.e  pains  to  mature  and  express 
their  views,  nov/  they  have  a definite  text 
before  them.  We  had  better  submit  a little 
'longer  to  the  ills  we  have,  rather  than  that 
Parliament  should  hurriedly  pass  something 
or  other.  There  was  little  choice  in  1855; 
•the  deadlock  itself  would  have  justified 
speedy  legislation ; things  could  hardly  be 
made  worse  by  a stop-gap.  The  shapeless, 
somewhat  incoherent  measure  has  done  duty 
for  nearly  forty  years.  It  would  probably 
not  have  ranked  higher  than  the  Act  of  1774 
df-the  Bill  of  1870  had  passed  into  law;  now 
dt  will  have  all  the  honours  accorded  to 
anything'Of 'long  standing.  There  is  now  no 
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run  against  time.  The  proposed  measure 
should  reach  the  building  world  by  easy 
introductions.  These  may  help  the  way  to 
a cheerful  acceptance  of  the  situation,  and 
to  the  new  Act  being  received  as  pleasantly 
as  may  be,  and  never  regarded  as  an 
unpleasant  step-mother,  compliance  with 
whose  requirements  would  be  against  the 
grain. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  R.I.B.A.  meeting 
on  December  4,  when  some  Building  Act 
matters  were  touched  upon,  that  " it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  definitions  so  fixed  that 
they  could  all  understand  what  the  Act 
meant,  instead  of  requiring  a tribunal  to 
appeal  to  at  all.”  Whether  the  remark  was 
meant  seriously  we  cannot  say ; but  we  do  not 
think  an  Act  devoted  to  meeting  every  possible 
case  would  be  likely  to  prove  a good  working 
one.  In  the  preamble  to  the  proposed 
Bill  the  existing  law  is  credited  with  “pro- 
visions complicated  and  in  some  respects 
doubtful.”  It  is  not  clear  what  “ doubtful 
means,  but  the  whole  means  something  not 
quite  respectful  to  parts  of  it.  “Com- 
plicated and  doubtful  ’’  provisions  should 
certainly  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
but  the  application  of  the  best  possible 
clauses,  to  the  special  cases  which  will  come 
up,  will  be  sure  to  give  rise  to  difficulties. 
Acts  which  provide  for  very  many  exceptions 
are  almost  useless  ; ingenious  persons  will 
work  hard  at  the  destruction  of  the 
remainder,  and  succeed  very  well  when 
magistrates  only  half  understand  the 
differences  between  the  cases  they  are 
called  upon  to  decide. 

In  interpreting  the  Act  the  Tribunal  of 
Appeal,  the  magistrate,  and  the  judges  will 
have  the  help  of  a preamble,  in  which  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  Parliament  are 
stated  in  some  detail.  This  kind  of 
help  has  not  been  available  of  late  years. 
The  Act  of  1774  had  a sturdy  little  preamble. 
The  Act  ot  1844  had  a somewhat  elaborate 
one.  The  Act  of  1855,  the  main  Act  still  in 
force,  though  supplemented  by  half-a-score 
of  other  Acts,  had  the  most  meagre  of 
possible  preambles.  It  was  simply  stated 
that  it  was  expedient  that  the  laws  relating 
to  buildings  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood should  be  amended ; and  no 
reasons  were  given  to  account  for  the  actual 
enactments.  It  has,  in  consequence,  been 
argued  from  time  to  time  that,  there  being  no 
preamble,  the  exact  wording  is  the  only 


possible  guide.  Sometimes  the  argument  is 
carried  still  further,  and  it  is  contended  that 
a reading,  although  directly  antagonistic  to 
the  supposed  purposes  of  the  Act,  should  be 
accepted  unhesitatingly — if  the  weight  of 
the  wording  in  the  Act  is  not  clearly  against 
the  defendant,  in  a District  Surveyor's  action. 
In  support  of  this  view  it  is  pointed  out  that 
it  is  apparently  impossible  to  account  for 
some  of  the  decisions  by  magistrates  and 
judges  in  any  other  way. 

The  often-quoted  statement  that  “ the 
preamble  is  a good  mean  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  the  statute,  and  is  a key  to  open 
the  understanding  thereof,”  is  probably  as 
true  now  as  when  it  was  given  out ; that  is, 
if  the  preamble  is  a really  good  one  with 
full  comprehensive  wording,  not  one  in  which 
the  desire  of  brevity  has  resulted  in 
obscurity.  In  the  following  ampler  authori- 
tative exposition  of  the  use  of  a preamble, 
it  is  laid  down  that  the  meaning  of  the  Legis- 
lature should  only  be  sought  in  the  preamble 
when  there  is  any  ambiguity  in  the  existing 
part ; and  it  is  delicately  implied  that  if  all 
the  aims  are  not  fully  stated  in  the  preamble, 
the  decision  will,  when  the  preamble  is  so 
consulted,  not  go  beyond  what  can  be 
deduced  from  the  aims  which  are  clearly 
stated. 

“ The  Court  ought  to  give  effect  to  the  preamble 
to  this  extent,  namely,  that  it  shows  what  the  Legis- 
latu-e  are  intending;  and  if  the  words  of  enactment 
have  a meaning  which  does  not  go  beyond  the 
preamble,  or  which  may  come  up  to  the  preamble, 
that  meaning  should  be  preferred  to  one  showing  an 
intention  of  the  Legislature  which  would  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  preamble,  or  which  would  go 
beyond.  To  that  extent  is  the  preamble  material.’ 
(West  Ham  [Overseers]  z'.  lies.) 

The  preamble  of  the  proposed  Bill  states 
as  mentioned  before,  that  the  present  Acts 
are  in  parts  unsatisfactory,  and  that  their 
repeal  is  desirable  ; also  that  “further  pro- 
visions should  be  made  and  powers  conferred 
in  order  to  secure  a proper  width  and  direc- 
tion of  streets,  the  sound  construction  of 
buildings,  the  diminution  of  the  danger 
arising  from  fire,  the  securing  of  more  light, 
air,  and  space  round  buildings."  . . . 

Now,  as  a permanent  guide  to  the  main 
intentions  of  the  framers  of  such  an  Act,  such 
a preamble  is  manifestly  incomplete,  and 
though  the  succeeding  clause — 

“And  generally  with  respect  to  the  control  and 
regulation  of  streets  and  buildings,  and  otherwise  a.i 
in  this  Act  set  forth  " — 
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is  a pretty  sweeping  one, -it  throws  no 
additional  light  on  intentions.  “ The  utmost 
possible  encouragement,  and  the  least 
possible  hindrance  to  intelligent  new  build- 
ing”; "the  fair  adjustment  of  the  rights  of 
the  joint  owners  of  party  structures”;  and 
similar  sentences,  would  look  well  in  such  a 
preamble,  and  might  have  good  effect.  In 
the  preamble  to  the  1844  Act,  "to  increase 
the  Expense,  and  to  retard  the  Operations  of 
Persons  engaged  in  building”  were  mentioned 
unfavourably.  Parliament  is  to  be  asked 
(sec.  136)  to  give  authority  to  the  Council  to 
make  by-laws  with  respect  to  " relaxation  or 
adaptation  of  various  provisions  of  this  Act 
in  their  application  to  special  or  exceptional 
cases.”  We  shall  in  time  see  what  this  can 
be  made  to  mean.  It  is  a very  elastic  pro- 
vision as  it  stands,  and  might  be  kept  in 
rightful  course  by  other  words  from  the 
preamble  to  the  1844  Act,  ordaining  that 
there  may  be  exercised  "in  certain  Cases, 
and  under  certain  Checks  and  Control,  a 
Discretion  in  the  Relaxation  of  the  fixed 
Rules,  where  strict  Obseiwance  thereof  is 
impracticable,  or  would  defeat  the  Object  of 
this  Act,  ’ or  would  needlessly  affect  with 
Injury  the  Course  and  Operation  of  this 
Branch  of  Business.” 

Of  course  minor  subjects  do  not  deserve 
to  be  named  in  any  preamble  ; but.  once 
started,  a good  ample  range  is  logical  and 
desirable.  As  a whole  generation,  if  not 
more,  will,  no  doubt,  be  bound  in  the  fetters 
now  being  forged,  we  should  not  now  object 
(and  later  on  no  one  would  object),  to  the 
introduction  of  the  idea  of  "amenity”  into 
the  preamble.  Wide  streets,  removal  of 
dilapidated  and  neglected  structures,  limita- 
tions in  the  height  of  buildings,  the  pro- 
hibition of  sky  signs,  the  limitation  of 
advertisement — quite  a number  of  regula- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  comeliness  and 
propriety--have  their  places  in  the  proposed 
Bill.  But  the  reasons  for  them  are  not 
generally  stated,  though  occasionally  hinted 
at  to  a reader  between  the  lines.  For 
instance,  neglected  structures,  ruinous  and 
dilapidated,  unfit  for  use  or  occupation, 
when  from  neglect  they  reach  "a  structural 
condition  prejudicial  to  the  property  or  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood’’ 
(Sec.  97),  may  be  dealt  with  effectually. 
The  Third  Schedule  arranges  for  "local 
evidence  to  satisfy  the  magistrate  that  the 
condition  of  the  property  is  prejudicial,  &c.” 
It  will  be  possible  to  glean  from  this  that 
a neglected  structure  is  not  always  regarded 
by  the  Legislature  as  an  agreeable  object. 
But  why  is  it  necessary  to  take  pains  to 
show,  or  affect,  any  indifference,  in  a Build- 
ing Act,  as  to  London’s  being  a good-looking 
pleasant  place  ? ° 


THE  LATE  M.  CESAR  DALY. 

[.A.NY  of  our  readers  will  learn  with 
i regret  ot  the  death  of  this  veteran 
French  architect  and  architectural 

1 writer,  who  only  eighteen  months 

ago  received  the  Gold  .Medal  of  the  Institute 
ot  British  Architects  from  the  hands  of  its 
President,  and  acknowledged  the  honour  in 
probably  the  most  remarkable  extempore 
address  which  had  ever  been  heard  in  that 
room  ; and  who  died  at  his  country  residence 
at  Wissous,  a few  miles  out  of  Paris,  on  the 
nth  of  this  month,  at  the  age  of  83. 

At  the  time  when  the  Institute  medal  was 
presented  to  1)1.  Daly  a good  many  particulars 
as  to  his  life  and  work,  embodied  in  the 
address  of  the  President  of  the  Institute, 
were  printed  in  our  columns,*  and  in  devoting 
a few  words  to  his  memory  here  we  may  avoid 
recapitulating  details  so  recently  given  and 
endeavour  rather  to  add  to  these  some 
personal  recollections  of  his  character. 

C6sar  Daly,  who  was  born  at  Verdun  in 
iSn,  was  the  son  of  an  English  officer  who 
was  a prisoner  of  war  in  France,  and 
married  a French  lady.  The  name  Daly, 
however  as  eveiy'one  knows,  is  an  < Id 
Irish  one,  and  Cesar  Daly  always  maintained 
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that  he  was  Irish  by  descent;  and  one 
traditional  Irish  quality  he  certainly  exhibited 
in  that  power  of  fluent  oratory  which  he 
possessed  in  so  remarkable  a degree.  As 
mentioned  in  the  Presidential  address  before 
alluded  to,  Daly  spent  the  years  of  his 
boyhood  in  England,  and  retained  the  habit 
of  speaking  English  so  much  during  his  life 
that  at  one  time,  his  sons  being  also  taught 
English  well,  there  was  more  English 
than  French  spoken  in  the  home  circle; 
though  latterly  this  was  not  so. 

The  main  points  of  Cesar  Daly's  profes- 
sional education,  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique 
and  subsequently  under  Duban,  we  have 
before  recorded.  His  actual  work  as  an  archi- 
tect was  not  extensive,  the  restoration  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Alby,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
in  1840  under  the  Department  of  "Monu- 
ments Historiques,”  being  his  chief  work  of 
tliis  kind.  A number  of  drawings  of  this 
building  and  its  restoration  were  exhibited 
by  liim  at  the  Salon  of  1846  and  the  general 
exhibition  of  1S55.  where  he  obtained  a 
" Seconde  Medailie  ” for  them;  and  he  was 
named  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
iSGi.  He  was  for  some  months  principal 
secretary  of  the  Societe  Centrale  des 
Architcctes,  after  1S4S,  but  did  not  attend  the 
meetings  very  often.  The  fact  was  that  he 
was  of  too  restless  and  energetic  a spirit, 
and  took  interest  in  too  many  different 
subjects,  to  confine  himself  within  the 
regular  lines  of  professional  practice.  But 
he  found  an  admirable  outlet  for  some  of 
his  best  powers  in  the  architectural  peri- 
odical, the  Revue  Gcneralc  dc  I Architedure, 
which  he  had  founded  in  1839  ; a folio  peri- 
odical which  would  have  been  called 
a monthly  one  in  England,  but  which 
appeared  twelve  times  a year  witli  that  easy- 
going irregularity  as  to  stated  dates 
which  the  habits  of  French  periodical 
literature  seem  to  allow,  and  which 
has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its 
disadvantages.  The  establishment  of  the 
Revue  coincided  to  a great  extent  with  the 
commencement  in  France  of  the  "romantic 
movement”  in  art.  It  was  published  at  first 
by  Paulin  & Hetzel  pere,  the  publishers  of 
L Illustration  ; after  1S43  it  was  published 
for  some  time  by  the  editor  himself,  then 
successively  by  the  houses  of  Morel  & Cie., 
Ducher  & Cie.,  and  lastly  by  that  of  Andre 
Daly  pis  & Cie.  In  its  earlier  days  the 
Revue  was  more  devoted  to  scientific, 
archaeological  and  historical  subjects,  and 
less  to  illustration,  than  in  its  later  days, 
when  the  illustrations  of  contemporary  archi- 
tectural work  became  an  important  feature, 
and  were  produced  with  an  excellence  of 
method  and  execution  which  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Picturesque  illustrations  in  per- 
spective, so  popular  in  England,  were  not 
much  represented  in  the  Revue,  which  rather 
favoured  finely-drawn  geometrical  elevations 
and  detail  drawings.  It  became  also  the  re- 
cognised organ  for  the  expression  of  opinions 
on  architecture  among  the  leading  men  of  the 
day  who  were  interested  in  art,  such  as 
Viollet-le-Duc,  Prosper  Merrimee.  Albert 
Lenoir,  Beule,  Comte  de  Laborde,  Constant- 
Dufeux.  Ruprich-Robert,  and  otliers.  The 
literary  portion  of  the  Revue  was  still  mostly 
occupied  with  articles  on  what  maybe  called 
the  “ higher  criticism  " of  architecture;  and 
it  was  in  order  to  provide  for  the  considera- 
tion of  more  practical  subjects  that  the 
excellent  weekly  publication,  the  Scmahie 
des  Constructcurs,  was  started,  conducted  by 
Cesar  Daly  in  conjunction,  either  at  first  or 
afterwards,  with  his  son  M.  Marcel  Daly, 
under  whose  editorship  the  Semainc  still 
continues  its  course.  The  Revue,  which  was 
essentially  a personal  production  of  C^sar 
Daly,  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  drop 
two  or  three  years  ago,  when  its  founder 
became  unequal  to  the  constant  strain  of 
keeping  it  up  to  its  original  level  ; it  was 
perhaps  too  personal  a work  to  be  %vell  carried 
on  by  anyone  except  its  originator.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  energy  of  its  editor- 
characteristic  also  of  the  Erench  interest  in 
art  even  in  the  most  untoward  circumstances, 
that  the  work  of  the  Revue  was  kept  up,  and 


the  periodical  issued  as  usual,  during  the 
whole  of  the  terrible  period  of  the  siege  of 
Paris  in  the  Franco-German  war. 

CiSsar  Daly's  most  important  architectural, 
publication  next  to  the  Revue,  was  his  fine 
illustrative  work  "Motifs  Historiques,”  con- 
sisting of  a collection  of  splendidly  engraved 
examples  of  the  various  styles  of  tlie  French 
Renaissance,  taken  from  existing  examples- 
mostly  in  Paris,  and  valuable  also  as- 
preserving a record  of  many  old  features  of 
Paris  architecture  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Some  of  these 
have  already  perished,  and  others  doubtless 
are  destined  to  follow  in  the  course  of 
modern  Parisian  improvements.  To  this 
work  we  devoted  an  article  in  the  Builder 
for  March  16,  18S9. 

Daly  was  a man  of  remarkable  energy  of 
mind  and  body,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  in  his  eightieth  year  he  planned 
and  made  every  arrangement,  financial  and 
otherwise,  to  found  and  carry  through  a> 
dictionary  of  architecture  on  a scale  of  com- 
pleteness such  as  had  never  before  been, 
projected.  His  one  physical  weakness  was- 
a tendency  to  bronchial  illness,  which  in 
latter  years  especially  made  the  state  of  the 
vveather  a very  important  factor  it>  regard  tO' 
his  health  and  his  capacity  for  work ; and  it 
was  probably  the  recent  cold,  which  was- 
severely  felt  in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood,, 
which  was  mainly  instrumental  in  ending 
his  life.  Apart  from  that  influence,  he  was- 
always  in  activity;  a great  traveller,  with  a. 
resolution  as  far  as  possible  to  see  all  things 
for  himself;  and  we  remember  the  late  Mr. 
Godwin,  who  had  known  him  well  for 
many  years,  remarking,  "If  you  call  to 
see  Daly,  it  is  just  a toss-up  whether  he  is 
in  bed  with  a cold,  or  whether  he  is  away 
studying  the  aboriginal  architecture  oi 
Kamschatka.'  When  his  Revue  was  first 
founded,  he  made  it  a special  feature  of  the- 
financial  arrangements  that  a certain  sum. 
should  be  set  apart  every  year  for  the  editor’s- 
travelling  expenses,  as  he  must  Insist  on 
seeing  everything  for  himself  and  not  through 
other  people’s  spectacles;  and  he  had  stories 
to  tell  of  his  experiences  and  adventures  in. 
almost  every  part  of  the  habitable  world, 
civilised  or  uncivilised,  generally  with  some 
bearing  on  art  or  architecture.  We  remember- 
particularly  a most  dramatic  account,  given 
in  his  garden  at  Wissous  one  summer  after- 
noon, of  his  being  present  at  a great  func- 
tion of  Red  Indians,  when  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a circle  of 
hearers,  punctuated  each  sentence  of  his- 
address  by  a kind  of  shout,  at  the  same 
time  turning  a little  so  as  to  face  another 
portion  of  his  circle  of  listeners,  which 
circle  itself  turned  so  as  to  follow  him,, 
till  the  whole  crowd  had  come  to  circling 
round  at  regular  intervals,  after  each 
shout  ; an  example,  he  maintained,  of  tlie- 
inlierent  tendency  to  form  and  rhythm  in» 
humanity.  When  exploring  in  Egypt  he 
astonished  the  local  French  officials  by  Iiis- 
untiring  energy,  and  related  with  evident 
enjoyment  how  one  of  them,  in  giving  the 
route  to  a party  for  certain  temples,  added, 
"but  you  cannot  possibly  see  tliem  in  one 
day,  unless  you  have  le  diablc  an  corps,  like- 
Daly.” 

It  was  about  thirty  years  ago  that  Cesar 
Daly  established  himself  in  the  house  at 
Wissous  where  his  friends  of  recent  years 
knew  him.  It  was,  as  he  himself  told  us, 
mainly  from  the  necessity  of  having  more- 
undisturbed  leisure  for  work  that  he  quitted 
Paris.  His  genial  character  and  overflowing, 
hospitality  (the  latter  perhaps,  like  his  fluent 
speaking,  a traditional  Irish  trait)  made  him 
more  friends  than  he  could  find  time  for, 
and  in  the  Paris  days  it  was  not  an 
unusual  thing  to  have  fifteen  to  twenty 
guests  at  dijeuncr,  which,  though  pleasant,, 
did  not  conduce  to  study.  In  seeking  a 
quiet  spot,  he  could  certainly  hardly  have 
managed  better  than  he  did.  It  was  in  1889, 
the  exhibition  year,  that  we  made  our  first 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  confrere  (as 
the  French  pleasantly  express  it)  with  whom 
we  had  long  corresponded.  Lel  response  to  a 
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cordial  invitation  that  we  would  make 
Wissous  our  home  during  our  visit  to  the 
exhibition.  To  say  truth,  we  had  to  stop  in 
Paris  two  or  three  days  and  do  a little 
steady  exhibitionising  first,  for  Wissous  was 
a little  too  inaccessible  for  journalising  the 
exhibition  from.  The  railway  access  to  it 
was  by  way  of  tiie  old  Gare  de  Sccaux,  now 
advanced  into  Paris  as  a new  terminus,  but 
then  an  ultima  thule  to  which  the  Parisian 
cabmen  could  with  difficulty  be  bribed 
to  drive  one.  A slow,  stopping  train 
brought  one  at  length  to  the  small  charac- 
teristically French  country  town  of  Antony, 
with  its  white-shuttered  houses  and  broad 
paved  streets  with  not  a soul  to  be  seen  in 
them,  and  a drive  in  a country  omnibus 
through  the  bare-looking  unfenced  country 
to  the  little  hamlet  of  Wissous,  with  its  odd 
little  Late  Gothic  church.  Adjoining  the 
village  our  friend  had  found  an  old  Fiench 
country  house,  which  lie  had  altered  and 
added  to,  putting  a grille  flanked  by  exactly 
symmetrical  lodges  towards  the  little  street. 
Inside  this  a courtyard  gave  access  to  the 
double  ramp  of  external  stone  steps  leading 
up  to  the  house  door,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house  was  a large  garden,  laid  out  when 
what  were  then  called  “English  gardens” 
were  the  fashion  in  France,  with  winding 
walks,  shrubberies,  a “ wilderness,”  clumps 
of  trees,  and  a little  artificial  “mount”  near 
the  extremity,  whence  Paris,  on  clear  days, 
just  asserted  itself  in  the  shape  of  the  out- 
line of  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  the  distance.  On 
the  first  floor  our  host  had  his  suite  of  rooms, 
forming  a library,  packed  as  close  as  they 
could  with  every  sort  of  book  on  architecture. 
No  place  could  be  more  quiet,  no  seclusion 
more  complete.  Of  the  kindness  we 
received  from  host  and  hostess  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak,  but  both  visitors  (for  we 
were  two),  remember  it  as  one  of  the  happiest 
weeks  in  their  life. 

1 his  home  of  study  and  leisure  combined 
suffered  sad  havoc  during  the  Franco-German 
War.  There  was  no  staying  there,  and  all 
that  could  be  carried  into  Paris  was  conveyed 
away,  and  the  house  left  to  become  the 
quarters  of  a troop  of  German  cavalry. 
When  the  owners  returned  after  the  war, 
scarcely  more  than  the  shell  of  the  building 
was  left.  All  the  doors  and  windows  had 
gone,  the  very  frames  torn  out  of  the  walls, 
and  the  flooring  boards  even  torn  up  in 
many  places — of  course  for  firewood.  One 
incident  of  the  occupation  our  host  told  with 
much  enjoyment,  though  the  laugh  was 
against  himself.  He  had  buried  all  his  valuable 
store  of  wine  very  artistically  in  the  garden, 
making  up  the  ground  very  carefully  over  it. 
The  gardener,  who  had  his  own  little  stock 
of  vm  ordinaire,  followed  this  example,  but 
unfortunately  did  not  perform  the  burial  so 
carefully,  and  one  of  the  enemy's  horses  put 
his  foot  through  the  turf  into  the  gardener’s 
claret-bottles.  On  this  hint  the  whole  garden 
was  diligently  trenched  across,  and  the  whole 
stock  of  wine  discovered  and  looted.  We  heard 
much  from  our  host  about  his  experiences 
in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  some  of  his 
remarks  were  curiously  illustrative  of  the 
matter-of-fact  way  in  which  revolutions  are 
regarded  in  France.  When  the  Commune 
I insurrection  broke  out  M.  Daly  was  away 
from  Paris,  and  hearing  what  was  going  on 
from  a friend  who  had  just  come  from  the 
city,  he  merely  asked  “What  is  their  pro- 
gramme?” "O!  they  have  no  programme” 
was  the  answer,  “ except  general  destruc- 
tion.” “ In  that  case  we  must  resist  them,” 
he  said,  “ there  must  be  some  definite  pro- 
gramme ; but  otherwise  we  gathered  that 
he  would  have  quietly  accepted  the  Com- 
munist rule  in  default  for  the  moment  of  any 
other  form  of  Government. 

Ihe  funeral  of  M.  Daly,  (a  strictly  secular 
one,  for  the  deceased  held  the  general  atti- 
tude of  Republican  France  towards  the 
church)  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  cortege 
starting  from  the  publishing  house  of  Andr6 
Daly  fils  et  cte,  51,  Rue  des  Nicoles,  and 
repairing  to  the  crematorium  at  Pere 
Lachaise  Cemetery,  where,  after  the 
melancholy  ceremony  was  completed,  four 
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addresses  were  delivered ; the  first  a short 
written  one  by  M.  Daumet,  read  for  him 
by  M.  Chas.  Lucas  as  his  representative  ; 
the  others  were  extempore  speeches  by  M. 
Guyesse,  engineer  of  the  marine  service; 
M.  Caumeau,  municipal  councillor  of  Paris  ; 
and  M.  de  Barral.  M.  Daumet's  discourse 
we  are  enabled  to  give  as  it  was  read  : — 

“ Messieurs, 

“Jc  viens  au  nom  des  membres  de  la  Soci^t^ 
Centrale  des  Architectes  fran9aisapporier  un  dernier 
hommage  6.  M.  Ctisar  Daly,  done  la  personnaliid 
depuis  plus  d’un  demi-si^cle  a laiss^  une  trace 
lumineuse  parmi  les  artistes  el  les  dcrivains. 

“ThCoricien  tris  alerte,  il  a abordti  des  premiers 
avec  succes  tout  ce  qui  interessait  I'art  de  bilir  ainsi 
que  les  moyens  modernes  cle  construction.  En  1839, 
il  fondait — et  e'est  son  oeuvre  magistrale — La  Revue 
Giiiiralc  de  V Architecture  ct  des  Travaux  Publics. 
Poursuivie  pendant  50  ans,  cette  publication,  la 
premiere  faite  dans  la  forme  artislique  el  pratique, 
traitait  depuis  I’estlK^tique  la  plus  6lev(?e  jusqu’  aux 
problem's  les  plus  usuels  de  la  construction.  Cette 
Rrrue,  6ditee  avec  des  soins  particuliers,  accom- 
pagni^e  de  planches  finemeni  gravdes,  rendait 
compte  des  Concours  publics,  des  applications  alors 
nouvelles  h des  constructions  dont  les  mt5taux  t^taient 
les  Clements  principaux  ; elle  propageait  avec  succcs 
cette  id<5e  qu’il  dtait  indispensable  pour  I'architecte, 
de  s’approprier  ce  que  la  science  de  I'engdnieur  a 
d'adoptable  A la  construction  des  edifices  publics  et 
des  habitations  privies. 

“ Cette  publication  a rendu  d’importantes  services  ; 
elle  a ^16  I'un  des  plus  surs  moyens  de  propagande 
des  md'thodes  d'lf’tude  de  notre  art  profession nel. 
.■\ussi  les  imitations  ont  dtd  nombreuses.  On  pent 
done  affirmer  que  M.  Cdsar  Daly  a dtd  un  pr<5curseur 
en  ce  qui  concerne  les  publications  relatives  h 
I’architecture. 

“Eleve  du  plus  Eminent  arehitecte  au  temps  de 
sestftudes,  de  M.  Duban,  M.  Cdsar  Daly  ses  trouva 
au  milieu  de  toute  une  ph6iade  d'artistes ; les 
tendances  de  son  esprit,  son  besoin  dc  mouvement, 
I'engageant  i entreprendre  des  voyages  ; il  les  fit 
lointains  et  etudie  les  monuments  de  toutes  les 
6pocjues. 

"Pendant  25  ans,  it  appliquait  sa  science  aux 
travaux  de  restauration  de  la  cathnJdrale  d'Alby  ; 
sa  notoridt^  s'entendait  et  il  devenait  membre 
corr^spondant  de  la  plupart  des  Academies  4 . 
I'^tranger  et  de  nombreuses  Soci^tds  arch6ologiques  ; 
les  distinctions  honorifiques  afflu^rent,  venant 
temoigner  combien  ses  m^rites  dtaient  appreci6s  hors 
de  France.  Enfin  I’ann^e  1892  devenait  pour  lui 
decisive,  il  recevait  la  grande  mddaille  d'or  de  la 
Reine  d'Angleterre,  la  plus  haute  recompense  pro- 
fessionnelle  dont  un  archittJete  puisse  ^tre  I'objet  de 
la  part  de  ITnstitut  royal  des  Architectes  britanni(;ues. 
La  Soci^td  Centrale  des  Architectes  fran9ais  joignait 
4 cette  occasion  son  hommage  a ccu.^  qui  par- 
venaient  a M.  C6sar  Daly. 

" Aujourd'hui,  Messieurs,  ne  pouvant  plus  ajouter 
aux  ^loges  que  mdritait  notre  confrere,  nous  nous 
tournons  vers  ses  fils  en  leur  temoignant,  pour 
Madame  C^sar  Daly  et  pour  eux,  nos  regrets  d'une 
si  douloureuse  separation." 

The  editor  of  this  journal  desires  to  add 
his  own  expression  of  appreciation  of  the 
remarkable  character  and  breadth  of  in- 
tellectual culture  which  distinguished 
M.  Daly,  in  whose  death  he  has  also  to 
regret  the  loss  of  one  of  the  best  and 
sincerest  friends  he  has  ever  known. 

Besides  his  widow,  M.  C6sar  Daly  leaves 
three  sons : M.  Marcel  Daly,  engineer  and 
architect,  and  editor  of  the  Semaine  des 
Consirucleurs,  and  who  is  also  an  expert  in 
electrical  work  and  in  French  building  law  ; 
M.  Victor  Daly,  who  is  a partner  in  the 
publishing  house  of  Andr6,  Daly  Jils,  & Cic., 
and  M.  Raymond  Daly,  advocate  in  the 
“ Cour  d’Appel  ” of  Paris.  H.  H.  S. 


NOTES. 

H E action  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal 
— otherwise  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  the  holders 
of  seven-eighths  of  the  shares — in  giving 
notice  of  their  intention  to  close  the 
greater  part  of  this  w’aterway  “ for  the 
present,”  has  aroused  strong  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  various  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  other  bodies  interested.  The 
railway  company  profess  to  have  acquired 
their  interest  in  the  property  with  a view 
to  preventing  its  being  closed  as  a naviga- 
tion, and  state  that  they  now  find  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  three-mile  section 
between  Stroud  and  Chalford  it  is  unre- 
munerative.  The  clause  in  the  Act  of 
1888  relating  to  “derelict”  canals  could  be 
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applied  in  the  event  of  an  application  for  a 
warrant  of  abandonment  being  made,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  will  probably  endeavour 
to  bring  this  about  should  the  company 
neglect  to  maintain  the  navigation.  The 
Act  provides  that  “a  derelict  canal,  or 
any  part  thereof,  may  be  transferred 
to  any  body  or  local  authority,”  and 
a member  of  the  deputation  which 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  - Beach  introduced 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  last 
week  stated  that  the  various  bodies 
interested  were  prepared  to  form  a trust  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  canal,  as  a 
part  of  the  through  water  communication  from 
east  to  west.  In  1888  there  were  about  forty 
canals,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  i ,436  miles, 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  railways,  but 
the  Act  of  that  year  prohibited  railway  com- 
panies from  applying  any  further  funds  to 
the  acquisition  of  canal  interests,  without 
express  statutory  authority.  In  view  of  the 
representations  so  frequently  made  as  to  the 
disastrous  efi’ects  of  railway  proprietorship 
upon  the  utility  of  waterways,  this  would 
seem  to  be  a very  necessary  enactment ; but 
it  should  have  been  made  long  before  1888. 
Canal  transport  is  of  great  value  for  many 
classes  of  building  material  and  other  heavy 
traffic  ; and  it  is  certainly  against  the  interests 
of  trade,  generally,  for  existing  waterways  to 
be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse. 


WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  'Wood- 
house  & Willoughby,  architects,  of 
Manchester,  a long  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  the  competition  for  the  Technical 
Institute  for  St.  Helens,  presented  to  that 
town  by  Colonel  Gamble,  and  thence  called 
the  “Gamble  Institute.”  The  competition 
was  decided  in  October  of  last  year,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hartley,  architect,  ot 
Liverpool,  as  assessor,  and  the  first  premium 
was  awarded  by  him  to  Messrs.  Woodhouse 
& Willoughby,  the  second  to  Messrs.  Briggs 
& Wolstenholme  of  Blackburn,  and  the  third 
to  Mr.  Ledger,  of  London.  The  committee 
paid  the  premiums  in  accordance  with  the 
assessor’s  judgment,  but  observed  that  all 
the  designs  sent  in  would  entail  a greater 
cost  than  the  stipulated  20,000/.,  and  invited 
the  three  premiated  competitors  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  modifying  their  plans  so  as 
to  reduce  the  cost.  This  appears  to  have 
been  done,  and  in  the  sequel  the  committee 
preferred  the  second  premiated  design  for 
execution.  The  architects  of  the  first 
premiated  design  consider  that  a great  wrong 
has  been  done  to  them,  to  the  profession,  and 
to  the  assessor.  This  is  another  of  those 
cases  in  which  there  seems  to  be  such  a con- 
fusion of  ideas  as  to  the  powers  and  position 
of  the  assessor.  As  we  have  already  pointed 
out  in  regard  to  another  case,  an  assessor 
is  an  adviser,  not  a supreme  judge  ; and  as 
we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  those  who  are  to  pay  for  and 
use  the  building  are  to  exercise  no  choice  in 
the  matter.  In  the  present  case  it  appears 
that  the  conditions  of  competition  distinctly 
stated  that  “The  committee  reserve  the 
right  to  carry  out  any  of  the  designs  sent  in, 
whether  premiated  or  not,”  those  are  the 
actual  words ; and  of  course  in  that  case 
they  are  acting  strictly  within  their  rights. 
If  architects  wish  it  to  be  a condition 
that  the  assessor’s  judgment  is  to  be 
final,  why  do  they  go  into  a competition 
in  which  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  it 
will  not  necessarily  be  so  ? We  really 
cannot  see  that  the  committee  are  to 
blame,  as  a matter  of  conduct ; they 
reseiA'ed  the  right  to  erect  whichever 
building  they  preferred,  and  they  are  so 
far  following  the  assessor’s  advice  that  they 
are  choosing  the  one  he  placed  second 
They  have  made  a mistake,  but  since,  as  we 
also  observed  before,  assessors  are  after  all 
not  infallible,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  they  may  be  right  in  that 
respect  too  ; we  express  no  opinion  on  the 
point,  as  we  have  not  seen  either  design. 
But  architects  ought  really  to  remember 
that  the  people  who  pay  for  the  building 
have  some  rights  also. 


cl 
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The  Admiralty  project  for  strengthening 
the  defences  of  Portland  Roads  will 
involve,  if  fully  accomplished,  an  expenditure 
estimated  at  nearly  one  million  sterling. 
Messrs.  Hill  & Sons,  of  Southampton,  take 
the  contract,  and  the  works  will,  it  is  antici- 
pated, occupy  ten  years.  The  Government 
propose  to  first  build  a chain  of  piers  or 
bastions  in  Weymouth  Bay,  to  be  connected 
by  “booms”  impassable  by  torpedo-boats, 
and  ultimately  to  erect  in  the  spaces  between 
the  piers  a second  breakwater,  one  mile  and 
three-quarters  long,  to  join  with  the  present 
one,  and  thus  to  enclose  the  Roads.  Under 
an  Act  of  1847  for  the  construction  of 
harbours  along  our  coast  the  existing  break- 
water was  begun  in  1849,  one  year  after  the 
completion  of  that  at  Plymouth,  which 
Rennie  began  in  1811.  The  first  engineer 
was  J.  M.  Rehdel;  after  his  death  its 
completion  (1871)  was  entrusted  to  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw  and  Sir  John  Coode. 
Lying  north  of  the  Shambles  it  con- 
sists of  a shore  end,  beginning  at  the 
island,  1,700  ft.  long;  then  comes  a gap 
of  400  ft.  for  sea-way,  and  then  a second 
portion  curving  to  the  north,  6,400  ft.  long, 
and  standing  in  a depth  of  from  eight  to  ten 
fathoms  at  low  water.  Excepting  the  pier- 
heads, and  the  wall  of  the  shore-end,  which 
are  of  masonry,  it  is  composed  of  two  un- 
paved slopes  of  loose  rubble,  cast  in  from  the 
island  quarries,  the  island  end  carrying  a 
plumb  wall,  which  is  founded  at  low-water 
level.  Rendel  is  said  to  have  first  employed, 
in  1838,  at  Millbay,  Plymouth,  the  method  of 
laying  pietres  perdues,  which  he  adopted  on 
a large  scale  at  Holyhead  and  Portland. 
The  largest  stones  weighed  from  five  to 
seven  tons,  and  it  is  computed  that  5,731,000 
tons  were  used,*  at  a cost  of  from  348/.  to 
360/.  per  lineal  yard,  or  1,034,000/.  in  all, 
convict  labour  having  been  utilised.  The 
Moles  at  Tyre  and  Carthage,  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Rochelle  were  constructed  upon  a similar 
plan  of  dropping  stones  into  the  sea. 


The  default  by  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  the  preference  stocks 
is  of  interest  to  others  than  the  actual  share- 
holders. This  financial  collapse  renders  it 
altogether  improbable  that  the  extension  to 
London  will  be  carried  out  for  many  years  to 
come — if,  indeed,  it  should  ever  be  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  idea  is  largely  a 
personal  one  on  the  part  of  Sir  Edward 
Watkin,  and  the  scheme  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  his  life-time.  It  is,  therefore,  one 
which  must  be  relegated  to  the  dim  and 
distant  future.  But,  meanwhile,  a large 
quantity  of  house  property  in  the  Marylebone 
district  has  been  depreciated  in  consequence 
of  the  proposal  to  form  a terminus  in  that 
locality,  and  as  long  as  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  Sir  E.  Watkin's  scheme  being 
carried  out,  it  must  influence  property  in  that 
district.  Moreover,  the  non-completion  of 
the  Sheffield  Company’s  undertaking  must 
adversely  influence  the  prosperity  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  and  so  the  public  will 
have  to  wait  for  improvements  on  that  line, 
which  are  urgently  needed.  A struggling 
company  cannot  spend  money  except  upon 
actual  necessities. 


IT  is  desirable  that  the  case  of  Briggs  v. 

Lucas  & Aird,  which  came  before  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  last  week,  should 
not  be  passed  over  without  some  notice.  It 
will  make  the  public  better  appreciate  the 
contest  as  to  the  clause  to  enable  workmen 
to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act.  The  action  was  brought 
against  Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird  by  one  of 
their  workmen  for  damages  for  personal 
injuries  received  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, and  it  was  originally  tried  in  the 
County  Court.  The  jury  found  that  there 


• On  an  average,  one  ton  of  Portland  stone  measures 
15  cubic  ft.,  so  it  ha.s  been  calculated  that  each  20  cubic  ft. 
of  the  Mole,  including  the  interstices,  contains  one  ton  of 
rubble.  l(See  L.  F.  Vernon-Harcourt’s  “ H.arbours  and 
Docks,"  1885.) 


was  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants,  and  judgment  was  therefore 
given  against  the  plaintiff.  The  latter 
appealed,  but  the  appeal  was  dismissed  with 
costs.  If  the  plaintiff  had  been  in  the 
employment,  say,  of  Messrs.  Armstrong  & 
Co.,  and  he  had  suffered  injury,  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  workmen  of  this  firm,  he  had 
contracted  out  of  the  Act.  he  would  have 
received  a sum  in  respect  of  his  injuries,  even 
though  there  had  been  no  negligence  on  the 
employers’  part.  True,  the  amount  might 
have  been  less  than  that  which  he  would 
have  received  from  a jury  had  he  been  suc- 
cessful ; but  then  he  ran  the  risk  of  losing 
his  case,  and  it  is  obviously  better  for  a work- 
man to  be  sure  of  moderate  compensation 
in  any  event  than  of  large  compensation  if 
negligence  can  be  proved  against  his 
employers.  Besides,  if  he  goes  to  law  and 
is  unsuccessful  he  has  to  pay  his  own  and 
the  defendants’  costs,  and  is,  therefore, 
actually  out  of  pocket  by  his  litigation. 


A N interesting  discovery  has  recently  been 
ix.  made  in  the  Taunus  Mountains  (a  few 
miles  north  of  Frankfort-on-Main)  by  the 
German  Imperial  Commission  for  the 
Investigation  of  Antiquities.  It  had  been 
noticed  some  years  ago  that  in  those  places 
where  the  Limes  Trans-Rheanus  (a  wall  of 
earth  bordering  on  a moat)  was  changed  in 
character  so  as  to  become  similar  to  the 
Limes  Khaeticus  (a  stone  wall  without  a 
moat)  there  was  a small  trench  running 
alongside  at  a distance  of  about  six  yards 
from  the  wall.  This  was  also  found  to  be 
the  case  at  Hunheim,  in  Bavaria,  and  in 
other  places  where,  at  Mommsen’s  instiga- 
tion. a thorough  examination  had  also  been 
made  of  the  Limes  Rhaeticus.  As  a result 
of  excavations  in  this  trench,  undertaken  at 
the  instance  of  Herr  Jacobi,  one  of  the 
Government  Surveyors,  what  was  evidently 
the  original  Roman  frontier  mark  was  met 
with  at  about  2 ft.  below  the  surface.  The 
frontier  was  delineated  by  a series  of  blocks 
of  stone  some  distance  apart  from  one 
another.  Underneath  the.se  stones  were 
found  the  various  marks  of  the  Roman  sur- 
veyors. Elsewhere  excavations  showed  that 
the  frontier  was  marked  by  other  means, 
such  as  black  earth  or  wooden  pegs. 


WE  have  on  several  previous  occasions 
referred  to  the  proposed  great 
National  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Berlin  in 
1896.  Great  progress  has  recently  been 
made  in  the  organisation  of  this  exhibition, 
due  in  a great  measure  to  the  interest  shown 
in  the  scheme  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
Count  Caprivi,  and  the  President  of  the 
Ministerial  Council,  Count  Eulenburg.  After 
a number  of  misunderstandings  the 
Municipal  Authorities  have  now  appointed 
a committee  to  co-operate  with  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Exhibition,  wliilst  the  German 
electrical  engineers  have  done  away  with 
a great  financial  difficulty  by  deciding  at 
their  meeting  at  Cologne  to  supply  all  the 
light  and  power  necessary  as  exhibits. 
Committees  are  already  constituted  for  each 
of  the  twenty-three  groups  into  which  the 
exhibits  have  been  divided,  viz. ; — 


I.  Textile  Industries.  , 

II.  Clothing  Trade.  j 

III.  Building  and  En- j 

gineering.  ! 

IV.  Wood-working. 

V.  Porcelain,  Marble, 
Glass,  &c.,  work- 
ing. 

VI.  Dry  Goods  and 
Jewellery  Trade. 

Vn.  Metal-working. 

VIII.  Printing  and  allied 
Trades. 

IX.  Chemical  Trade. 

X.  Means  of  Nourish- 
ment. 

XI.  Scientific  Instru- 
ments. 

XII.  Musical  Instru- 
ments. 

XIII.  Construction  of 
Machinery,  Ship- 


building  and 
Transport. 

XIV.  Electrical  En- 
gineering. 

XV.  Leather  and 
Gutta-percha 
Trades. 

XVI.  Paper  Trade. 

XVIl.  Photography. 

XVHI.  Sanitation  and 
Sanitary  Trade. 

XIX.  Education. 

XX.  Granting  of 
Patents,  Trade- 
marks, &c. 

XXI.  Fishing  and 
Marine  Indus- 
tries, Sports, 
and  Pastimes. 

XXII.  Licensed  Victual- 
ling Trade. 

.XXIII.  Horticulture. 


The  guarantee  fund  already  exceeds  1 50,000/., 


and  up  to  the  present  3,300  intending  ex- 
hibitors have  applied  for  space,  with  every 
prospect  of  this  number  being  greatly  aug- 
mented in  the  near  future.  The  site  for  the 
exhibition  lias  not  yet  been  decided  on. 


The  Bishop  of  London  intends  to  issue  a 
commission  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  uniting  the  benefices  of  St.  Michael, 
Burleigh-street,  and  the  Mission  Church, 
Bedfordbury,  with  that  of  St.  i\Iartin’s-in-the- 
Fields.  Bedfordbury,  built  circa  1637,  was 
once  an  important  street ; it  yet  retains 
two  or  three  old  houses,  though  several  have 
been  pulled  down  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  or  so.  The  church,  on  the  west  side, 
and  next  to  the  Hop-gardens,  was  designed 
by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  the  organ  being  by 
liobson,  as  we  read  in  “ iVIackeson’s  Guide.” 
St.  Michael’s  was  built  in  1833,  in  the  first 
Pointed  style,  with  a tower  and  spire,  from  the 
plans  and  designs  of  Savage.*  The  organ,  by 
Gray,  was  restored  by  Richardson  in  1871. 
Whilst  Bedfordbury  commemorates  the  ad- 
jacent town  mansion  of  Francis,  second  Earl 
of  Bedford,  Burleigh-street  represents  that  of 
his  no  less  famed  neiglibour,  Sir  William 
Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  High  Treasurer. 
Cecil  House  had  been  built  on  the  site,  says 
Stow,  of  St.  Martin's  Parsonage-house  and 
its  close,  by  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  temp. 
Edward  VI.  On  his  attainder,  i Mary,  the 
property  reverted  to  the  Crown.  Queen 
Elizabeth  bestowed  it  upon  Lord  Burleigh, 
who  enlarged  the  house,  and  there,  on 
July  19,  1561,  he  entertained  his  sovereign. 
Nine  years  later  he  leased  more  ground  from 
the  Earl  of  Bedford.  Norden  describes 
it  as — 

A very  fair  house,  raised  with  bricks,  proportion- 
ately adorned  with  four  turrets,  placed  on  the  four 
quarters  of  the  house. 

In  Cecil  House,  which,  as  is  commonly 
stated,  remained  until  1676,  Evelyn  was 
arrested,  and  for  a while  confined,  for 
observing  Christmas-day,  1657,  “the  super- 
stitious time  of  the  Nativity.”  It  was  the 
home  of  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
the  birthplace  of  his  grandson,  author  of  the 
“Characteristics.”  Having  served  during 
six  years  after  the  Great  Fire  for  the  Courts 
of  Doctors’  Commons,  the  house  gave  way 
to  Barbon’s  Exeter  Change,  which  projected 
into  the  Strand  at  the  south  end  of  the 
present  Burleigh-street ; and  it  is  said  that 
the  two  Corinthian  columns  drawn  in  G. 
Cooke's  view,  with  other  materials,  belonged 
to  the  old  building.  In  “Curiosities  of 
London,’’  edit.  1855,  Timbs  quotes  J.  II. 
Burn’s  statement  that  at  the  destruction  of 
the  Change  in  1S30  he  saw  cut  in  the  stone 
architrave  of  the  east  window  “Exeter 
Change  1670” — an  earlier  date  by  a few 
years  than  that  generally  given  for  its 
erection.  They  widened  the  Strand  west- 
wards to  beyond  Southampton-street.  The 
later  Exeter  Change,  a passage-way  between 
Wellington-street  and  the  Strand,  where 
now  stands  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  was  re- 
moved thirty  years  ago. 


IN  an  article  on  “bursting  boilers”  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Lancet  a mistaken 
statement  is  made  that  safety-valves  are  of 
no  use  against  the  sudden  pressure  caused 
by  water  entering  a red-hot  boiler.  The 
writer  of  the  remarks,  which  in  general  are 
sensible  and  to  the  point,  says  “A  safety- 
valve  will  work  in  cases  of  gradually 
increasing  pressure  ; but  in  the  true  form  of 
burst  boiler  the  pressure  passes  from  nothing 
to  infinity,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  little 
exaggeration,  and  any  attempt  at  valve 
regulation  would  be  futile.”  It  is  natural  to 
think  so,  but  experience  has  proved  the 
contrary  in  well-attested  cases.  There  are 
cases  no  doubt  in  which  a safety-valve  has 
not  prevented  the  explosion,  but  it  is  very 
possible  that  in  these  cases  the  safety-valve 
had  not  been  examined  for  some  time,  and 
was  not  in  proper  order.  It  is  undesirable 
that  the  public  should  be  told  that  safety- 

* gge  Voi.  viii.  of  T.  Wright’s  continuation  (18,36)  of 
Allen's"  London.” 
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' valves  are  of  no  use  to  prevent  the  burstitvg 
It  of  boilers,  as  they  are  thus  encouraged  to 
neglect  a precaution  which  may  and  has 
prevented  a serious  and  perhaps  fatal 
accident.  Safety-valves  should  be  examined 
before  each  winter  by  a competent  person,  to 
see  that  they  are  in  proper  order;  but  they 
: certainly  should  not  be  omitted. 


? "XT  7E  give  a short  report  in  another 
V V column  as  to  the  new  conveniences 
4 provided  by  the  St.  George’s  Vestry  at  Marble 
f Arch,  and  just  opened.  We  much  regret  to 
4 note  that  in  this  erection,  otherwise  an 
t exceedingly  good  one,  the  penny-in-the-slot 
i system  has  been  adopted  for  opening  the 
1 closets.  Afterthecorrespondence  in  the  Times 
1 some  little  time  ago  on  the  serious  incon- 
1 veniences  of  this  system,  which  were  so 
j decisively  proved  that  a large  railway 
( company  altered  all  its  closets  after  reading 
1 the  correspondence  (a  most  unusual  conces- 

(sion  to  press  influence  on  the  part  of  a railway 
company),  it  is  really  stupid  and  discreditable 
for  the  Vestry  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
t to  have  adopted  in  a large  public  conveni- 
^ ence  at  a crowded  site,  a system  which  has 
i been  so  emphatically  condemned  by  public 
^ experience. 


WE  are  getting  a little  tired  of  hearing 
that  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark  said 
that  work  is  good  for  everyone  and  gives 
more  benefit  than  injur)'.  \Ve  suppose  that 
this  is  the  opinion  of  most  sensible  people, 
but  the  distinction  between  work  and  over- 
work is  not  kept  in  view.  Nor,  what  is 
equally  important,  is  the  necessity  of  doing 
work  under  healthy  conditions  sufficiently 
appreciated.  We  should  have  been  glad  if 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  had  emphasised  the  fact 
as  well  as  that  of  the  benefits  ot  work.  The 
community  is  not  unmindful  of  this  necessity 
in  the  case  of  artisans,  as  witness  the  recent 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  workmen  in 
chemical  works,  but  it  is  somewhat  careless 
in  the  case  of  head-workers.  There  is  much 
need  for  better  ventilation  and  better 
sanitary  arrangements  in  many  offices,  build- 
ings, and  shops  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and 
hundreds  of  cases  of  ill-health  which  are 
ascribed  to  overwork  arise  not  from  that 
cause  but  from  work  in  unhealthy  buildings, 
or  even  because  the  hours  of  leisure  and 
sleep  are  not  passed  in  properly-ventilated 
and  properly-drained  buildings.  A man’s 
eyes  are  intended  for  use,  but  they  will  not 
wear  properly  through  a lifetime  unless  they 
are  used  in  a proper  light.  The  clerk  who 
begins  to  find  a failure  of  his  eyesight  puts 
it  down  to  mere  use  : he  forgets  the  glare 
of  the  gaslight  which  burns  in  the  City 
throughout  the  winter  above  his  head  in  the 
dark  office  in  which  he  works.  Let  physi- 
cians preach  the  doctrine  of  work  as  much 
as  they  like,  but  let  it  be  work  in  wholesome 
and  well-lighted  buildings. 


THE  LOAN  EXHIBITION  AT 
BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

\Vn  have  only  space  for  a few  brief  notes  on 
the  contents  of  this  year’s  Loan  Exhibition,  where 
we  met  some  old  friends,  as  well  as  new  ones.  In 
Gallery  I.  are  two  pictures  which  it  is  particularly 
interesting  to  see.  Eredcrick  Walker’s  “The 
Plough  ” (8),  now  the  property  of  the  Marquis  de 
Misa,  re-appears  on  the  walls  where  not  so  many 
years  ago  it  appeared  as  the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  living  artists.  The  picture  is  as 
striking  now  as  it  was  then,  and  seems  likely  to 
hold  the  place  originally  predicted  for  it.  Both 
in  general  feeling  and  in  the  treatment  of 
landscape  it  is  a very  distinctly  nineteenth- 
century  picture  ; a landscape,  one  may  say  with  a 
“moral  tone”  about  it,  never  dreamed  of  by 
landscape  painters  till  the  present  generation,  to 
which  Walker  may  be  said  to  bedong ; and 
perhaps  there  is  a kind  of  intensity  about  it 
which  compares  to  some  extent  unfavourably 
with  the  calmer  and  more  subdued  works  around 
it,  but  it  has  its  own  strong  interest  nevertheless. 
The  other  painting  we  referred  to  is  Paul 


Chalmers’s  “End  of  the  Harvest”  (3),  a 
singularly  beautiful  evening  landscape  by  a 
painter  whose  reputation  is  not  ' of  the 
widest.  The  same  room  contains  another 
remarkable  work  of  Walker’s,  “The  Wayfarers  ” 
(44),  in  which  the  figure  of  the  blind  man  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  pathetic  things  he  (or  anyone) 
ever  painted  ; the  figure  of  the  boy  in  this  picture, 
like  that  of  the  ploughman  in  “The  Plough," 
seems  to  show  a slightly  exaggerated  strain  after 
intensity  of  character,  nor  is  the  boy’s  action  in 
walking  quite  natural ; but  it  is  a memorable 
work  nevertheless. 

This  first  room  contains  several  notable  land- 
scapes. We  may  contrast  here  Turner’s  early- 
brown  style  in  “The  Trossachs”  (10),  with  the 
glow  and  glory  of  his  later  style  in  “ Monte 
Rosa”  (25),  a morning  efiect  of  sunlit  mist 
wonderfully  conveyed,  and  his  occasional 
eccentricity  in  “Storm  off  the  Forelands” 
(19),  in  wliich  it  is  rather  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  we  are  meant  to  be  looking  at  a 
stormy  sea.  In  fact,  the  picture  might 
mean  almost  anything.  Turner  painted  the  sea 
finely  in  his  earlier  days,  though  more  knowledge 
of  ships  and  of  their  ways  on  the  water  would 
have  been  good  for  him.  In  the  large  “Wreck 
of  the  Ji/ino^auf'’  in  Gallery  III.  (135)  the  sea 
seems  to  be  piled  in  impossible  heaps  just  as  the 
painter  wanted  it,  and  the  way  the  raft  and 
people  lie  on  the  top  of  the  water  is  something 
wonderful  and  unheard  of.  The  size  of  the 
wrecked  ship  is  also  a good  deal  exaggerated  for 
the  sake  of  effect.  In  Gallery  I.  is  an  unusually 
beautiful  work  of  Richard  Wilson’s,  “ The 
Convent,  Twilight”  (30),  with  a very  fine  treat- 
ment of  light  and  evening  sky,  and  a strangely 
modern  sentiment  about  the  whole.  Had 
Wilson  painted  oftener  like  this,  instead 
of  dissipating  himself  so  much  in  conven- 
tional classic  landscapes,  he  would  have 
left  a greater  name.  A large  landscape  by 
Collins,  “The  Harvest  Shower”  {37),  is  a fine 
composition  and  an  admirable  specimen  of  its 
school  ; a school  in  which  composition  was  more 
thought  of  than  colour,  the  scale  of  colour  in  fact 
being  for  the  most  part  a totally  artificial  one 
adopted  by  the  artist  to  keep  nature  in  her  proper 
place  and  make  her  subservient  to  his  scheme. 
We  have  vastly  advanced  in  the  present  day  in 
our  percejnions  of  light  and  colour  in  landscape  ; 
but  there  is  a breadth  and  unity  of  treatment  in 
such  a work  as  this  of  Collins's  which  is  not 
without  its  instructive  influence.  Not  far  from 
this  we  are  surprised  by  a little  gem  of  Mason’s, 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before, 
“ Young  Anglers  ” (47),  three  small  figures 
reflected  in  a stream. 

Among  the  figure  pictures  in  Gallery  I.  we 
have  one  of  the  best  works  of  Phillip’s,  “ The 
Early  Career  of  Murillo  ” ( 1 1 ),  a painting  admir- 
ably grouped  and  fine  in  colour,  but  somehow 
impressing  one  as  commonplace.  One  or  two  of 
the  figures,  the  girl  looking  over  the  priest’s 
shoulder  at  the  picture  for  instance,  with  her 
vacant  stare  of  surprise,  show  distinct  character  ; 
but  this  is  a sort  of  picture  one  can  imagine  being 
“specially  engraved  for  the  Graphic,''  or  as  a 
London  Art  Union  “ prize.”  Etty’s  “ Pluto  and 
Proserpina”  (14)  makes  one  unhappy,  it  is  so 
impossible  to  take  any  interest  in  it  now  ; yet  as 
a piece  of  colour  it  is  undoubtedly  fine.  But 
Etty  redeems  himself  in  Gallery  HI.,  where  we 
meet  with  his  “Sleeping  Nymph  and  Satyrs” 
(too),  which  was  at  a former  loan  exhibition, 
we  know  not  how  many  years  ago,  and  which  we 
then  thought,  and  think  still,  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  thing  Etty  ever  did  : in  fact  it  is  so 
completely  on  a higher  level  than  any  other 
painting  of  his  we  know  of,  and  has  such  a real 
“ Old  Master  ” kind  of  power  about  it,  that  one 
cannot  understand  why,  if  Etty  were  able  to  do  any- 
thing like  this,  he  should  not  have  done  it  oftener, 
instead  of  repeating  his  affected  figures  of  nude 
sirens  and  others  with  plaits  of  hair  depending 
over  their  faces.  The  subject  is  very  frankly 
Pagan  certainly  : too  Pagan,  probably,  to  those 
who  look  more  at  the  subject  than  the  painting  ; 
but  it  is  a piece  of  Paganism  that  Rubens  might 
have  been  proud  of,  and  has  certainly  more  artistic 
delicacy,  if  it  has  not  all  the  force  of  Rubens. 
The  large  gallery  contains,  we  must  confess,  a 
certain  number  of  pictures  which  are  interesting 
rather  for  the  names  they  bear  than  for  their 
qualities ; but  there  are  some  works  of  the 
highest  interest  and  beauty,  quite  enough  in 
themselves  to  atone  for  any  deficiencies  in  the 
remainder.  Among  these  are  Gainsborough’s 
charming  portrait  of  “Mrs.  Thicknesse”  (loi) ; 
Vandyck’s  splendid  portrait  of  “ Andrea  Spinola, 
Doge  of  Genoa”  (125)5  in  his  crimson  robes; 
Reynolds’s  “ Mrs.  J elf  Powys  and  her  Daughter” 


(128),  and  his  still  finer  one  of  Lady  Frances 
Marsham  (136),  representing  as  walking  in  a 
park — an  ideal  lady’s  portrait  in  its  combined 
grace,  freedom,  and  dignity  of  action.  This  has, 
we  _ think,  been  at  one  of  the  early  loan 
exhibitions,  as  also  Gainsborough’s  excellent 
seated  portrait  of  “Mrs.  Wallace”  (139)  and 
her  Pomeranian  dog,  in  which  one's  admira- 
tion is  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  lady 
and  the  dog,  in  the  matter  of  painting.  A v-ery 
interesting  picture  is  that  entitled  “The  Flute- 
player  ” (117),  which  the  owner  calls  Giorgione, 
but  which  the  Academy  call  Gian  Girolamo 
Savoldo.  Two  large  architectural  paintings  by 
Bellotto,  views  of  Dresden  (107  and  122),  arc 
exceptionally  fine  examples  of  the  old  school  of 
hard  and  precise  architectural  painting. 

The  Dutch  pictures  of  the  year,  collected  as 
usual  in  Gallery  H. , are  not  of  svich  interest  as  in 
many  former  exhibitions  ; but  there  a few  remark- 
able works.  Among  these  is  a wonderful  little 
Rembrandt,  “Shepherds  and  herdsmen  resting  at 
night”  (91)  with  an  effect  of  moonlight  over 
the  top  of  a dark  hill  which  is  extraordinary,  one 
can  scarcely  believe  it  is  done  by  pigments. 
There  are  two  or  three  good  Jan  Steens  and  a 
good  Teniers ; a large  portrait  by  Rubens  and 
another  by  Mierevelt ; two  good  Cuyps  (if  Cuyps 
are  good  except  in  a relative  sense)  and  some 
other  works  of  more  or  less  interest.  The  early 
Italian  paintings  are  of  more  interest  historically 
than  artistically. 

One  room  is  devoted  to  a collection  of  Mr. 
Pettie’s  works,  which  bear  very  well  the  ordeal  of 
collection,  considering  that  the  subjects  are 
mostly  not  of  very  great  interest  in  themselves — 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  among  them 
“ The  Traitor,”  certainly  one  of  the  best  pictures 
he  ever  painted;  we  are  glad  to  see  “ To  the 
Death,”  (201),  the  duel  with  rapier  and 
dagger,  to  our  thinking  quite  his  best  picture, 
and  a remarkable  realisation  of  one  of  the  social 
institutions  of  a former  day.  The  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  tension  of  each  of  the  com- 
batants is  expre5sed,  the  set  of  their  feet  on  the 
ground  so  as  to  give  the  utmost  grip  for  a spring 
forward  or  backward  as  may  be  required,  is  truly 
admirable.  We  have  heanl  the  criticism  that 
there  is  too  much  canvas  for  the  subject,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  combatants  in 
such  a duel  required  plenty  of  space  to  jump 
about  in  ; there  would  have  been  a feeling  that 
they  were  cramped  if  less  ground  had  been 
allowed  them.  Among  the  best  of  the  other 
works  are  “Terms  to  the  Besieged”  (203), 
“ The  Sally”  (207),  and  “ Challenged  (20S). 

The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Stothard,  in  the 
water-colour  galleiy,  was  one  which  it  was  right 
to  make,  but  we  fear  it  confirms  in  our  mind  the 
opinion  we  hav-e  formerly  given  expression  to, 
that  Stothard  was  a man  greatly  over-rated  in  his 
own  day,  and  perhaps  since,  except  in  one  sense, 
viz.,  as  a l)ook  illustrator  and  sketcher  of  small 
sftenes.  The  small  sketches  at  the  top  of  the 
room,  for  illustrations  to  “Clarissa  Marlowe”  and 
otheq  works,  are  almost  all  charming,  and  the 
paintings  show  very  often  a very  fine  feeling 
tor  colour.  But  in  proportion  as  Stothard 
finished  more  his  defects  of  draughtsmanship 
became  more  apparent.  His  conception  of 
a scene  was  eften  admirable,  but  spoiled  in 
the  working  out.  Among  the  paintings  those 
which  show  him  at  his  best  are  two  or  three 
pictures  of  a garden  subject  (a  kind  of  Decameron 
scene)  called  “Sans  Souci Leaving  Home ” 
{205),  in  illustration  of  Goldsmith’s  “Deserted 
Village”;  “Jacob’s  Dream”  (266),  a very 
charming  conception  ; “ The  Children  of  Tippoo 
Saib”  (268).  We  wish  his  exquisite  little 
“ hete  Champetre,”  with  figures  dancing  under 
the  dark  shade  of  trees,  had  been  here  ; it  showed 
just  what  he  could  do  best  in  painting.  The 
Canterbury  Pilgrims  is  of  course  a remarkable 
work  in  its  way,  though  the  horses  are  very  bad  ; 
and_  the  replica  exhibited  here  is  not  the  best 
edition  of  the  painting.  Among  the  drawings, 
besides  the  book  illustrations,  we  may  draw 
attention  to  the  fine  design  of  Boadicea  (45),  a 
pen  and  bistre  drawing,  and  to  the  lovely 
little  sketch  of  “Cupid  and  Campaspe”  (36), 
a sort  of  thing  that  is  like  one  of  Herrick’s  best 
poems.  Ihose  who  do  not  know  Stothard’s  work 
of  this  kind  should  not  omit  to  look  at  this 
collection  of  his  drawings,  which  are  well  worth 
attention,  however  doubtful  one  may  feel  about 
his  oil-paintings. 

The  small  room,  through  the  water-colour  room, 
is  occupied  by  a set  of  brush  reproductions  by  Blake 
of  his,  in  some  respects,  wonderful  set  of  illustra- 
tions to  the  Book  of  Job.  They  are  not  nearly 
so  impressive  in  this  form,  however,  as  in  the 
engravings. 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  sixth  general  meeting  of_  the  present 
session  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
was  held  on  Monday  last  at  Conduit-street,  Mr. 

J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Death  of  M.  Char  Daly. 

The  President  said  it  was  with  very  sincere 
sorrow  that  he  had  to  intimate  that  M.  Cesar 
Daly,  Honorar)’  Corresponding  Member  ot  the 
Institute,  and  Gold  Medallist  for  1892,  died  at 
Wissous,  his  residence  in  France,  on  the  10th 
inst.  at  the  ripe  age  of  83.  It  was  so  recently  and 
so  fully  that  he  (the  President)  had  described  his 
career  and  works  in  that  room*  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  make  further  references  to  them  ; 
hut  he  could  not  allow  the  occasion  of  the  death  ot 
one  whom  they  respected  so  much  to  pass  without 
one  or  two  references.  On  the  occasion  of  pre- 
sentinc  the  ((lueen’s  Cold  Medal  to  him  some 
eighteen  months  since,  he  (the  President)  indulged 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  please  God  to  spare  for 
some  years  one  whom  they  so  much  admired  and 
respected.  The  hope  had  been  only  to  some 
extent  fulfilled.  It  seemed  but  yesterday  since 
the  dear  old  man  stood  there  by  his  side,  lie 
delivered  an  address  so  full  of  youthful  vigour, 
energy,  and  thoughtful  inquiry,  as  to  strike 
everyone  who  listened  to  it  as  being,  for  a man  of 
his  years,  a very  remarkable  performance.  He 
had  now  gone,  but  his  example  remained--a 
noble  example,  which  he  (the  President)  thought 
the  members  might  all  emulate,  for  it  was  an 
example  of  a life  of  constant  work,  ceaseless, 
indomitable,  indefatigable  energy,  and  of  constant 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  art  which  he  loved 
so  dearly.  He  (the  President)  felt  sure  the 
members  would  pardon  him  for  having  tried  to 
express  in  these  few  words  what  he  he 

could  not  but  regard  the  memory  of  Cesar  Daly— 
alas  ! that  it  should  be  but  a memory  now— alike 
with  respect  and  affection. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Mutual  Relationship  of 
Architects. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following 
address  to  students  entitled  “ Some  Aspects  of  the 
Mutual  Relationship  of  Architects  -On  the 
first  occasion  on  which  it  was  my  privilege  to 
address  you  I directed  your  attention  to_  the  con- 
sideration of  what  is  probably  the  most  importarit 
subject  to  w'hich  an  architect  can  devote  his 
studies— the  art  of  planning  ; for  on  the  successful 
development  of  that  art  depends  the  daily 
comfort,  convenience,  and,  therefore,  to  a great 
extent  the  happiness,  of  the  community.  Hence 
it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  crucial  importance 
of  the  subject,  or  to  impress  it  too  strongly  on  the 
minds  of  those  who,  as  students,  are  about  to 
embark  on  their  career  as  architects.  The 
mistaken  idea  that  such  work  as  planning 
is  not  art  has  led  many,  who  should  h^ve 
known  belter,  to  derogate  it  to  a position 
of  comparatively  minor  importance.  He  who 
regards  planning  as  inartistic  or  unimportant  has 
no  claim  to  be  a true  architect.  When  addressitig 
you  last  year  I offered  some  suggestions  in 
reference  to  the  varied  and  extensive  responsi- 
bilities which  you  will,  as  architects,  be  called  on 
to  discharge  to  clients,  contractors,  artists,  trades- 
men, and  others.  I propose  now  to  confine  what 
will  be  my  final  words  to  you  from  this  chair,  to 
one  other  position  which  you  will  occupy— your 
relationship  to  the  members  of  your  own  pro- 
fession, a relationship  second  to  none  in  interest, 
for  surely  no  right-thinking  architect  can  disre- 
gard the  advantage  of  possessing  the  good  opinion 
of  his  professional  brethren  in  respect  alike  of  his 
works  and  of  his  character. 

Master  and  Pupil. 

Let  me  first  touch  on  the  preliminary  aspect  of 
this  question— the  relationship  between  master 
and  pupil,  of  which  some  of  you  probably  have 
already  had  experience.  Notwithstanding  the 
remarkable  expansion  of  educational  facilities  in 
recent  years,  I suppose  the  old-fashioned  system 
of  pupilage  which  prevails  in  this  country  not  only 
holds  its  own,  but  is  likely  to  find  incre^ing 
favour.  In  days  gone  by,  when  educational 
facilities— other  than  those  which  were  to  be 
casually  picked  up  in  an  office— did  not  exist,  it 
was  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  the  system  of 
pupilage  should  be  liable  to  abuse,  because  the 
only,  or  nearly  the  only,  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  was  from  such  information  as  the 
master  might  choose  to  impart.  Hence  the  pupil 
was  to  a large  extent,  if  not  solely,  dependent  on 
the  master,  and  in  such  circumstances  a niggard 


spirit  of  exaction  on  either  side  would  surely 
conduce  to  a relationship  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 

In  these  later  days  this  is  not  likely  to  occur,  for 
the  pupil  is  not  now  solely  dependent  on  his 
master  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  air 
is  full  of  e<lucational  courses,  curriculi,  syllabi, 
lectures,  and  classes,  and  the  remarkable  success 
which  many  of  these  have  attained  demonstrates 
how  much  they  were  needed.  The  creation  and 
continuing  elaboration  of  such  educational 
facilities  has  materially  altered  the  relations  which 
formerly  existed  between  master  and  pupil.  It  is 
true  that  students  must  to  some  extent  take 
advantage  of  such  facilities  after  office  hours  ; but 
I think  that,  in  receiving  a pupil  and  accepting 
a premium  with  him,  a master  is  now  bound,  not 
merely  to  extend  to  him  the  advantages  of  train- 
ing in  his  office,  but,  in  addition,  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  educational  institutions  outside,  and 
to  afford  to  his  pupils  reasonable  facilities  for 
jirofiting  by  them.  And  if  this  be  so,  what  is 
tlie  corresponding  claim  on  the  pupil  ? Obviously 
that,  in  enjoying  the  privilege  of  opportunities  of 
study  apart  from  the  office,  he  is  bound  to  devote 
himself  with  all  the  keener  application  to  the 
work  of  the  office  while  in  it.  No  office  can  be 
properly  conducted  without  discipline.  Regu- 
larity, application,  system,  are  indispensable. 
If,  in  an  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit,  hours  are 
set  apart  in  which  pupils  can  engage  in  outside 
study,  they  should  be  rigidly  and  loyally  adhered 
to.  To  fail  in  this  is  not  merely  loss  to  the 
individual,  but  injury  to  others,  for  the  force  of 
example  is  great,  and  no  one  can  release  himself, 
even  thus  early  in  life,  from  exercising  influence 
on  others  : it  may  be  for  good,  it  may  be  for 
evil,  l)ut  it  must  be  for  one  or  other. 

One  valuable  branch  of  study  outside  the 
office,  for  engaging  in  which  a master  should 
always  be  glad  to  afford  his  pupils  facilities,  is 
that  of  sketching  and  measuring  old  buildings. 
To  anyone  possessing  the  gift  of  artistic  draughts- 
manship this  is  an  enchanting  occupation, 
although  not  free  from  a seductive,  and  even 
dangerous,  tendency.  To  make  pretty  sketches, 
however  fascinating,  is  not  the  object  in  view. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  detract  from  the  charm  of 
artistic  sketches,  but  what  I insist  on  is  that 
in  sketches  of  old  work  the  primary  require- 
ments are  accuracy  and  clearness,  lines  well 
defined,  forms  and  proportions  true,  joints  and 
construction  expressed,  and  dimensions  clearly 
figured.  Such  sketches  should  be  finished  on 
the  spot,  and  should  not  be  touched  up  after- 
wards. By  such  subsequent  treatment  they  may 
lose  some  of  their  charm,  and  must  lose  much  of 
their  value,  for,  if  not  finished  at  the  time,  they 
cannot  be  guaranteed  as  accurate  delineations. 
That  this  subject  is  rightly  regarded  as  of  great 
importance  is  illustrated  by  the  prizes  offered 
here  and  elsewhere  for  measured  drawings  and 
sketches ; and  while,  as  I have  said,  masters 
should  always  afford  facilities,  pupils  should  never 
lose  opportunities  for  engaging  in  it.  The  eye  as 
well  as  the  hand  is  thus  trained  to  accuracy,  and 
the  mind  is  stored  with  useful  knowledge.  In 
view  of  the  value  attaching  to  work  of  this  nature, 

I have  thought  that  it  would  not  be  uninteresting 
or  unprofitable  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
measured  sketches  of  an  old  master  in  archi- 
tecture and  his  pupils,  one  whose  memory — 
though  he  has  long  since  passed  away— still  lives, 
and  is  likely  to  survive  the  changing  fashions  of 
succeeding  eras.  Palladio,  as  you  all  know,  lived 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  having  been  born 
in  1518,  and  having  died  in  1580.  The  sketches 
exhibited,  as  illustrative  of  the  manner  of  such 
work  at  the  period  referred  to,  form  part  of  the 
Burlington-Devonshire  collection,  which,  through 
the  munificence  of  our  Honorary  bellow,  the 
present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  have  now  become, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  property  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  They  are 
interesting  as  illustrating  the  actual  manner  of 
work  of  an  eminent  architect  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  his  assistants,  a period  when  archi- 
tectural students  did  not  glory  in  the  manifold 
advantages  wliich  they  enjoy  in  the  present  day. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that,  apart  from  the 
character  of  the  draughtsmanship,  these 
sketches  amply  fulfilled  their  proper  purpose, 
inasmuch  as  complete  drawings  of  the 
buildings  they  represent — the  Baths  of  Agrippa 
and  of  Caracalla — were  afterwards  made  from 
them,  and  published  in  the  great  Earl  of 
Burlington’s  book,*  which  you  will  find  in  the 
library.  In  further  illustration  of  the  manner  of 
work  of  such  masters,  a selection  from  the 


• “ Fabbriche  Anliche  disegnate  da  Andrea  Palladio 
Vicenlino  e date  in  luce  d.a  Riccardo  Conte  di  Burling- 
ton." Fo.  Lend.,  J730. 


drawings  of  the  followers  of  the  Palladian  school 

in  our  own  country — Inigo  Jones,  John  Webb, 
and  others  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and_  of 
William  Kent  in  the  eighteenth— some  of  which 
are  signed,  is  also  exhibited  : and  in  respect  both 
of  draughtsmanship  and  design,  they  may,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  be  profitably  studied  by 
students,  and,  I venture  to  add,  even  by  the 
architects  of  this  privileged  age. 

Architectural  Competitions. 

Passing  from  such  early  relationship  of  master 
and  pupil  to  more  mature  experience,  many  of  you 
will,  no  doubt,  find  yourselves  occupying  the 
position  of  friendly  rivals  in  architectural  competi- 
tions. The  general  question  of  whether  the 
system  of  competition  is  advantageous  or  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  architecture  need  not  now 
be  discussed.  I have  more  than  once  recorded  an 
opinion  unfavourable  to  the  system,  and  I see  no 
reason  to  alter  it.  I fear,  however,  that,  whether 
we  like  the  competitive  system  or  not,  we  must 
accept  it  as  an  established  fact,  and  as  practical 
men,  therefore,  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to 
mitigating  its  evils,  as  I should  sa)’ — or  emphasising 
its  advantages,  as  others  may  think.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  much  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  this  direction  by  the  Royal  Instiluie.  I have 
observed  that  the  paper  of  “ Suggestions  for  the 
Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions”  which  we 
publish,  is  very  generally  referred  to  and  adopted 
by  promoters  of  competitions  throughout  the 
country,  and  I cannot  but  recognise  that— in 
spile  of  occasional  enormities — there  is  now  a 
more  general  desire  to  treat  architects  well  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  In  my  experience  as 
assessor,  I have  happily  succeeded,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  in  prevailing  on  promoters  to  recast 
conditions,  which  had  already  been  drawn  up 
although  not  issued,  in  such  a way  as  to  expunge  all 
objectionable  features,  and  to  make  them  perfectly 
fair  and  satisfactory.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
record  the  growth  of  such  a spirit  of  equity  and 
liberality  on  the  part  of  promoters  as  has  rendered 
this  possible.  In  some  cases,  however,  conditions 
are  drawn  and  issued  before  the  assessor  is  con- 
sulted— as,  for  example,  in  the  recent  competition 
for  the  extension  of  the  Pump-Room  at  Bath. 
When  this  is  the  case,  all  the  assessor  can  do  is 
to  select  the  best  designs  in  conformity  with  the 
conditions,  apart  from  the  question  of  their  excel- 
lence or  otherwise.  I confidently  assert  that  in 
every  such  instance  which  has  come  under  my 
own  cognisance,  the  promoters  have  suffered  from 
not  having  called  in  a professional  expert  to 
advise  them  from  the  outset. 

The  question  whether  promoters  should  be 
bound  to  adopt  the  award  of  their  assessor  is  one 
which  admits  of  a good  deal  of  discussion.  It 
is  argued  on  one  side  that  it  is  only  human 
nature  for  those  who  are  going  to  spend  money 
on  the  proposed  building  to  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  ultimate  selection  ; while,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  it  is  asked.  What  is  the  use  of 
taking  professional  advice  unless  it  is  adopted? 
In  regard  to  the  first,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  almost  every  competition  the  promoters 
do  not  spend  their  own  money,  but  that  of 
ratepayers  or  subscribers,  and  that  they  con- 
sequently are  only  agents  between  the  capitalist 
and  the  profession;  while,  in  regard  to  the 
other  view,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
sequitut\  however  desirable,  that  because  you 
call  in  professional  advice  you  are  bound  to  act 
on  it.  I confess,  however,  that  my  sympathies 
are  all  in  favour  of  unreseived  powers  being 
conferred  on  the  assessor.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  secure  expert  skill  in  the  preparation  of  the 
competitive  designs,  is  it  not  equally  .so  in 
regard  to  their  selection  ? At  all  events,  I am 
satisfied  that  an  assessor,  when  consulted  as 
to  the  conditions,  should  allow  no  mistaken 
feeling  of  delicacy  to  deter  him  from  securing, 
if  possible,  the  ultimate  decision  for  himself,  on 
the  ground  that  nothing  will  tend  more  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  competitors  than  the  insertion 
of  such  a condition.  He  cannot,  of  course, 
insist  on  this,  but  if  he  exercises  ordinary  tact  I 
am  convinced  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he 
will  succeed.  Such  has  been  my  own  experience, 
for  in  more  than  one  case  I have  obtained 
this  concession  contrary  to  the  expressed  desire  of 
promoters.  Whatever  may  be  thought,  however, 
as  to  the  respective  rights  of  promoters  in  this 
respect,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
interests  of  architecture  are  best  promoted  when 
the  final  decision  is  left  unrestrictedly  in  the 
hands  of  the  professional  assessor.  An  apt 
illustration  of  this  is  the  recent  Pump-Room 
competition  at  Bath,  already  referred  to.  The 
promoters  reserved  to  themselves  the  ultimate 
selection,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  adopted 
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the  design  which  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  placed 
second  in  preference  to  the  design  to  which  he 
awarded  the  first  premium.  In  view  of  the  sequel, 
how  infinitely  better  would  it  have  been  for  them- 
selves and  all  concerned  had  they  adopted  the 
award  of  Mr.  Waterhouse  ! I did  what  I could 
to  press  this  view  upon  them,  but  ineffectually. 
A unique  feature  in  this  competition — and 
one  which  I trust  may  remain  so — was  the  circum- 
stance that  the  competitor  who  was  placed  second 
by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  whom  the  promoters 
determined  to  place  first,  turned  out  to  be  an 
official  of  their  own  who  had  himself  drawn  up 
the  conditions.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
greater  act  of  impropriety,  or  one  more  abso- 
I lutely  unfair  to  other  competitors,  and  yet  a pro- 
position was  actually  made  to  the  etK*ct  that  a 
! second  competition  should  be  instituted  between 

• the  three  competitors  selected  by  Mr.  Water- 
house,  one  of  whom  was  the  official  in  question. 
My  advice  was  sought  in  regard  to  this 
proposition  before  it  was  brought  forward,  and  it 
was  given  unhesitatingly  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  only  one  course  to  pursue — namely,  to  adopt 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  award  in  respect  of  the  design 
he  placed  first,  to  disqualify  the  second,  to  give 
the  second  place  to  the  design  he  placed  third, 
and  to  ask  him  to  select  a design  to  lake  the  place 
of  the  latter  ; further,  that  in  any  circumstances 
the  offence  of  the  oflicial  in  question  was  so  grave 
that  he  should  be  absolutely  precluded  from 
having  any  further  connexion  with  the  matter. 

Another  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  the 
decision  of  the  assessor  being  final  occurred 
recently.  The  conditions  had  been  i.ssued  and  the 
designs  received  before  I was  consulted.  While 
leaving  my  judgment  free — for  otherwise  I would 
not,  of  course,  have  accepted  the  appointment — 
the  promoters  requested  me  to  consider  the 
designs  in  a recommended  order  of  merit.  It  so 
happened  that  as  regards  such  order  the  first  had 
to  be  last,  and  the  last  first,  or  nearly  so,  for  the 
design  which  was  far  and  away  the  best  in  every 
respect,  and  which  I accordingly  placed  first,  was 

• last  but  one,  and  the  one  which  beyond  com- 
parison was  the  least  meritorious  occupied  the  first 

, place  in  the  suggested  order  of  merit  ! It  is 

' satisfactory,  however,  to  add  that  the  promoters 

appreciated  the  reasons  whiclt  I put  before  them 
I for  my  selection,  and  at  once  adopted  my  award. 

I The  relation  which  competitors  bear  to  one 
another  is,  or  should  be,  so  simple  and  clear  as 
not  to  require  definition,  and  yet  a recent  instance 
demonstrates  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
We  expect,  and  rightly  expect,  fair  dealing  on 
the  part  of  promoters  ; and  they  and  we  have  the 
same  right — neither  more  nor  less — to  expect  fair 
dealing  on  the  part  of  competitors.  The  un- 
mistakable course  for  competitors  to  follow  is  to 
comply  strictly  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  instructions.  When  conditions  are  properly 
drawn,  there  should  be  neither  doubt  nor 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  Such  obvious  procedure 
was  singularly  disregarded  in  the  case  of  a 
competition  held  not  many  months  since.  The 
conditions  were  evidently  drawn  with  the 
intention  of  precluding  any  chance  of  tlie  identity 
of  competitors  being  disclosed,  and  yet  I regret  to 
state  that  an  architect,  who  at  the  time  was  a 
member  of  one  of  our  allied  societie.s  and  an 
Associate  of  the  Institute,  did  not  scruple  to 
contravene  the  conditions  by  disclosing  his 
identity — not,  it  is  true,  by  signing  his  drawings, 
which  would  have  been  manly,  though  perhaps 
quixotic  in  view  of  the  conditions — but  by  means 
which  we  could  not  but  condemn,  and  which 
were  indignantly  disowned  by  his  provincial 
brethren.  I need  scarcely  add  that  the  architect 
in  question  is  no  longer  an  Associate  of  the 
Institute,  nor  a member  of  the  allied  society  : so 
far,  well ; but  the  pity  is  that  the  credit  ot  the 
profession  should  have  been  even  temporarily 
tarnished  by  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  one  of 
its  members. 

Crilicisui, 

Those  of  you  who  possess  literary  ability  :nay 
sometimes  find  yourselves  placed  in  positions  of 
delicacy  and  difficulty  in  relation  to  your  pro- 
j fessional  brethren.  A facile  pen  is  an  acquisition 
I greatly  to  be  desired  when  guided  by  truth, 
knowledge,  and  charity  ; it  becomes  a dangerous 
power  when  influenced  by  prejudice,  envy,  or 
' ambition.  Nothing  is  more  easy  for  one 
possessing  this  power  than  to  write  sharp 
philippics  which  will  insure  an  approving  laugh 
from  the  unthinking — but  what  of  the  keen  wound 
(hey  may  inflict  on  some  sensitive  nature  ? 
Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  write  disparaging 
criticisms — for  the  discovery  of  real  merit  calls  for 
study — but  what  if  they  are  wide  of  the  mark 
and  suggest  misleading  conclusions  ? No  one 


should  venture  to  criticise  the  work  of  others  with- 
out first  honestly  trjing  to  place  himself  in  the 
position  of  the  author  of  the  work  criticised,  and 
to  realise  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with. 
Viewed  from  a general  standpoint,  a work  may 
be  severely  censured,  which,  regarded  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  con- 
ceived, nray  rightly  be  accepted  as  a triumph. 
This  is  specially  true  as  regards  architectural 
criticism.  I low  often  do  our  critics  and  reviewers 
strive  to  realise  and  to  make  allowance  lor  the 
difficulties  and  the  hindrances  which  surrounded 
the  inception  or  the  execution  of  the  work 
criticised?  How  often  do  such  considerations 
influence  the  pens  of  ready  writers?  Alas,  for  the 
rarity  of  Christian  charity  ! It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  literary  reputation  of  the  critic  is  too 
often  the  influencing  motive,  regardless  of  the 
feelings  of  the  author,  and  of  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  contend  with.  Be  assured  jour  criticism 
of  the  work  of  others  will  be  none  the  less 
pungent,  and  will  be  all  the  more  appreciated,  if 
your  pen  is  divorced  from  prejudice  and  thought- 
lessness, and  inspired  by  truth  and  knowledge, 
seasoned  with  brotherly  kindness. 

Ji'itnesscs. 

You  may  be  called  on  to  aid  by  your  testimony 
as  experts  in  influencing  judgment  for  or  against 
your  contemporaries.  It  has  ever  been — and  T 
suppose  it  ever  will  be — the  case  that  men  will 
differ.  Kven  the  highest  code  of  morality 
anticipated  this  in  the  qualified  injunction,  “ If  it 
be  possible,  as  much  as  iieth  in  you,  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men.”  No  doubt  there  are  some  to 
whom  the  injunction  does  not  apply,  inasmuch  as 
to  live  at  peace  with  anyone  seems  to  be  with 
them  a sheer  impossibility;  but  even  with  those  who 
are  ])eaceably  disposed,  circumstances  will  occasion- 
ally arise,  involving  a principle  which  they  cannot 
concede,  and  which  render  it  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  help  of  others  either  in  law  or  in  arbitration. 

I cannot  claim  to  speak  on  this  sul)ject  as  an 
expert,  my  appearance  in  courts  of  law  having 
happily  — although  unfortunately,  too  — been 
restricted  to  the  discharge  of  the  wearisome 
duties  of  a juryman  ; but  it  has  sometimes  vexed 
me  to  hear  some  of  my  professional  brethren, 
whom  I knew  to  be  men  of  probity,  censured  by 
others  for  appearing  as  witnesses  and  giving 
testimony  against  them.  Such  experiences,  which 
are  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  profession  of 
architects,  may  be  thought  to  be  unedifying,  and 
I confess  that  I regard  the  relationship  as  per- 
haps the  lest  desirable,  and  the  most  inartistic, 
which  an  architect  can  occupy  ; but  yet  I fail 
to  see  why  the  witness  should  be  the  subject 
of  censiire  more  than  he  against  whom 
he  testifieth.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
the  last-named  is  frequently  the  original 
sinner?  How  can  light  be  thrown  on  a purely 
technical  point  other  than  by  the  evidence  of 
experts  ? and  liow  can  such  evidence  be  obtained 
if  none  will  appear  as  witnesses?  How  can 
questionable  or  derogatory  proceedings  be  exposed 
if  reputable  men  will  not  come  forward  to  testify 
against  them  ? Further,  why  should  it  be  thought 
strange  that  men  of  the  same  craft  should  differ 
in  the  witness-box,  so  long  as  it  is  a patent  fact 
that  in  scarcely  any  topic  of  ordinary  conversation 
in  society  will  the  same  view  be  taken  ? In  this 
relationship  the  rule  of  guidance  appears  to  me 
to  be  clear  and  simple.  Do  not  consent  to  give 
evidence  as  to  the  works  or  character  of  a brother 
architect  unless  you  are  perfectly  sure  that  you 
can  testify  from  the  safe  basis  of  experience,  and 
in  the  honest  belief  that  what  you  testify  is  truth. 

Eliqnette. 

No  dissertation  on  the  relationship  in  which 
professional  men  stand  to  each  other  would 
be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  professional  etiquette.  ^Ve  have  heard 
etiquette  condemned.  We  have  been  told  of 
the  triumph  of  prejudice  and  jealousy  to  the 
detriment  of  the  welfare  of  client  or  patient. 
We  have  even  heard  whispers  of  the  neglect  of 
patients  rather  than  the  consultation  with  the 
rival  practitioner  which  might  have  saved  life. 
Such  rumours — if,  indeed,  they  are  true — are 
at  best  but  exaggerated  indications  of  excep- 
tions which  prove  the  rule.  Etiquette  gives 
honour  where  honour  is  due  ; it  rightly  exposes 
impostors.  Etiquette  appreciates  ability  and 
encourages  merit  ; it  scathingly  condemns  the 
individual  and  the  society  that  live  on  borrowed 
plumes,  assuming  virtue  if  they  have  it  not. 
Eliijuellegcnerously  extends  ihe.'xrmofsympathy  ; 
it  would  rather  cut  off  the  right  hand  than  by 
word  or  deed  injure  others  for  the  sake  of 
personal  aggrandisement.  Etiquette  recognises 
all  honourable  methods  of  ^dvaricement ; it 


rightly  looks  askance  at  questionable  expedients 
of  self-advertisement,  such  as  are  too  frequently 
resorted  to.  In  a word,  etiquette  is  the  standard 
which  unerringly  gauges  the  reputation  of 
professional  men ; above  the  level  of  me 
gauge  is  to  be  found  all  that  is  honourable 
and  commendable ; beneath  it,  all  that  ^ is 
grovelling  and  unworthy.  In  the  Harveian 
oration  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians last  October  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  this  subject 
was  so  happily  delineated  that  I cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  the  words  of  the  Harveian  orator : 
“Professional  etiquette  really  means  the  obser- 
vance of  those  rules  which  distinguish  a profes- 
sion from  a trade,  which  make  our  calling  honour- 
able as  well  as  honest,  which  check  the  arts  of 
advertisement  and  direct  our  ambition  to  obtain- 
ing the  suffrages — not  of  the  public  which  cannot, 
but  of  our  profession  which  can — ^judge  truly, 
rules  of  conduct  which  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
the  carrying  into  daily  practice  of  the  golden 
rule,  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
to  us.” 

Sir  Frederic  Leighton's  Addresses. 

Although  my  subject  is  the  relationship  that 
exists  between  members  of  our  own  profession, 

I must,  before  closing,  crave  ycur  indulgence, 
while,  for  one  moment,  I stray  beyond  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  your  particular  attention  as 
students  of  Architecture,  to  the  very  remarkable 
addresses  on  the  arts,  and  more  especially  the 
architecture  of  different  countries,  which  have 
been  recently  delivered  by  one  who  is  not  a 
member  of  our  profession.  For  many  yeai^ 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Sirhtederic 
Leighton  as  a man  of  great  parts  and  ex- 
ceptional culture.  To  refer  to  his  works  as  a 
painter  would  be  superfluous  ; his  claim  to  be 
a sculptor  of  no  mean  order  is  indisputable  ; and 
as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  the  subject  of  his 
more  recent  addresses  to  the  Students  of  the 
Royal  Academy  has  led  him,  as  it  were  inad- 
vertently,  to  demonstrate  that  in  regard  to  the  art 
of  architecture  he  possesses  an  intelligent  and  a 
critical  grasp  of  the  sub  ect  second  to  no  modern 
author.  To  few  indeed  is  it  given  to  combine 
with  wide  historical  research  and  keen  critical 
acumen,  the  indescribable  literary  charm  of 
composing  poetry  in  prose.  Let  me  commend  to 
your  thoughtful  attention  the  _ study  of  these 
singularly  learned  and  graceful  discourses. 

In  now  uttering  my  parting  words  to  you  from 
this  chair,  let  me  wish  you  God-speed  jn  the 
elevating  career  on  which  you  are  entering,  a 
career  which  is  the  unique  embodiment  of  the 
ideal  and  the  useful.  In  the  pursuit  of  it  you  will 
not,  it  is  true,  be  enfranchised  from  those 
hindrances,  anxieties,  and  worries  which  are 
incidental  to  all  human  engagements ; nor  will 
you  have  as  your  goal  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
which  so  many  regard  as  the  chief  end  of  man, 
though  it  is  far,  very  far,  from  being  so  in  truth  ; 
but,  if  inspired  by  a generous  spirit  of  devotion, 
such  as  should  ever  be  the  characteristic  of  the 
student  of  art,  you  will  not  fail  to  find  in  it  as 
much  pure  enjoyment,  and  as  much  ennobling 
aspiration,  as  you  are  likely  to  attain  in  any 
avocation  in  which  you  could  engage. 

Review  of  Students'  Work. 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  the  member  who  had 
been  deputed  this  year  to  prepare  the  usual 
critical  notes  on  the  students’  drawings,  then  read 
a short  series  of  notes  on  these,  classifyirig  them 
under  the  heads  of: — (I.)  Measured  Drawings  and 
Sketches  ; (11.)  Original  Designs  ; (HI.)  Literary 
work  in  the  form  of  Essays ; (IV.)  The  work  of 
the  Travelling  Students  of  last  year.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  observed,  in  regard  to 
the  measured  drawings  and  sketches,  that  it  was 
matter  of  regret  that  the  Institute  Medal  given 
for  so  important  a branch  of  study  as  measured 
work  should  have  attracted  only  two  competitors, 
whereas  the  Pugin  Studentship  had  enlisted  the 
artistic  services  of  six  candidates  of  more  than 
average  ability.  Sketching  was  a fascinating 
]>astime  for  anyone  who  could  use  a pencil  or  a 
brush  with  ordinary  facility,  but  pretty  sketches, 
simply  as  little  pictures,  had  no  practical  value, 
nor  would  they  help  an  architect  in  his  daily 
practice.  A few  careful  measurements  of  any 
portion  of  a well-designed  building,  showing  the 
size  and  jointing  of  the  masonry  as  well  as  its 
scale  and  surroundings,  committed  to  paper  on 
plan,  section,  and  elevation,  would  prove  more 
instructive  and  more  useful  than  whole  sheets  of 
pictorial  bits. 

As  drawings  of  measured  work  nothing  could 
be  better  than  those  of  the  north  transept  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  submitted  by  Mr.  James  R. 
Wigfull  to  whom  the  medal  had  been  awarded: 
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•Lincoln,  with  its  charms  of  line  and  form  and 
proportion,  was  always  attractive  to  the  student  as 
well  as  to  the  advanced  architect,  and  although 
nearly  every  part  of  the  structure  which  was  worth 
sketching  or  measuring  had  been  committed  to 
paper  in  recent  years,  such  drawings  as  these  were 
very  welcome  as  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
jiortfolios  of  the  Institute.  They  were  e.xactly 
what  measured  drawings  should  be  : clear, 
precise,  full  of  meaning,  and  without  any  attempt 
to  produce  pictorial  or  meretricious  effect.  He 
suggested  that  the  measured  drawings  for  which 
prizes  had  been  awarded  should  be  turned  to 
more  useful  account  than  had  hitherto  been  the 
custom.  For  nearly  fifty  years  the  holders  of  the 
Silver  Medal  had  deposited  in  the  library  a copy 
or  reproduction  of  their  drawings,  and,  con- 
sequently, there  was  a mass  of  useful  material 
stowed  away  which  was  accessible,  but  not  easily 
so.  Would  it  not  be  well,  therefore,  to  classify 
this  good  material  and  to  adopt,  for  the  future, 
some  uniform  system  of  reproduction  ? 

The  large  number  of  sketches  submitted  by  six 
competitors  for  the  Pugin  Studentship  indicated 
that  the  power  of  sketching  with  facility  was 
spreading  rapidly  : but  it  was  a question  -whether 
the  excellent  sketches  of  Mr.  ).  Paul  Cooper, 
principally  illustrative  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Italy,  were  admissible  for  a prize  awarded  “for 
the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  Mediaeval 
architecture  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 

These  remarks  were  in  some  way  applicable 
also  to  Mr.  W.  Curtis  Green’s  careful  drawings  of 
“_Ye  Old  Oak  House,”  West  Bromwich,  which 
might  be  classed  as  Mediaeval,  though  some  of  the 
det,ails  give  indications  of  work  of  later  date. 

The  much-coveted  prize  of  the  Soane  Medallion 
had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Humphreys 
Tonge  for  a clever  and  picturesque  design 
and  accompanied  by  a fairly  workable  plan, 
but  it  was  puzzling  to  know  what  could  have 
induced  so  capable  a designer  to  carry  cross  walls 
right  through  the  centres  of  a series  of  bay- 
windows.  These  bays,  which  were  conspicuous 
features  in  the  quadrangle,  were  designed 
externally  as  one  window  and  not  as  two  separate 
windows.  Another  defect  in  the  planning  was 
the  position  of  the  water-closets,  which  were 
grouped  together  close  to  the  main  entrance  gate- 
way, and  were  accessible  only  by  passing  in  front 
of  a sitting-room  window.  It  might  be  some 
consolation  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Dodds,  the  author 
of  “(Juien  Sabe,”  to  know  that  his  general 
design  found  almost  as  much  favour  with  the 
judges  as  the  one  placed  first.  Its  quiet  collegiate 
character,  the  marked  exercise  of  restraint  in  the 
treatment  of  wall  surfaces,  and  the  excellent  pro- 
portions of  the  gateway-tower,  were  the  most 
noticeable  points  in  the  design. 

The  Tite  Prize  had  only  attracted  four  com- 
petitors. So  fascinating  a subject  as  a Royal 
Mausoleum,  to  be  treated  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Palladio,  Vignola,  Inigo  Jones,  or  Wren, 
might  have  brought  a larger  number  of  candidates 
into^  the  field.  No  one  of  the  designs  had  1 
attained  such  excellence  as  to  evoke  unqualified 
admiration,  the  merit  lying  almost  as  much  in  the 
plan  as  in  any  special  skill  in  architectural 
composition.  The  prize  had  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  A.  R.  Ilennell,  for  a simple  design  after  the 
manner  of  Palladio.  The  plan  was  meritorious, 
and  the  internal  effect  of  the  four  bays  with  their 
domical  roofs  could  not  fail  to  be  ]>leasing.  The 
perspective  drawing  did  scant  justice  to  the 
design,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  author  that 
the  merits  of  the  composition  and  not  the 
perspective  had  full  weight  wdth  the  adjudicating 
committee.  The  design  bearing  the  device  a 
Red  Cross  was  picturesque,  but  the  architecture 
did  not  belong  to  any  particular  school.  The 
general  conception  of  the  plan  was  meritorious, 
but  it  was  doubtful  whether  an  arrangement 
applicable  to  so  large  a building  as  the  Invalides 
was  suitable  for  an  edifice  of  such  very  moderate 
dimensions.  It  w'as  matter  of  surprise  that  none 
of  the  candidates  were  inspired  by  Bramante’s 
charming  little  circular  chapel  of  San  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  which  seemed  to  lend  itself  to  such  a 
subject  as  a Royal  Mausoleum.  It  possesses 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  school  of 
Vignola ; and,  for  subtle  proportions,  balance  of 
parts,  and  pleasing  outline  had  not  been  surpassed 
by  any  other  work  of  its  kind. 

For  the  Grissell  Medal  there  was  only  one  com- 
petitor. This  was  a matter  of  regret,  fur  the  sub- 
ject, a timber  dome  with  a lantern,  was  within  the 
scope  of  any  man  who  had  had  a moderate  share 
of  practical  experience.  The  result  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  for  the  drawings  exhibited  -were 
incomplete  in  themselves,  and  the  subject, 
although  commenced  on  right  lines,  had  evidently 
not  been  fully  worked  out.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that 


the  same  subject,  or  a similar  one,  ■would  bo 
given  acain,  and  that  the  author  of  this  design 
w’ould  not  be  discouraged,  but  exercise  his  powers 
again  with  more  fortunate  results. 

In  regard  to  the  literary  work  in  the  form 
of  essays,  Mr.  Graham  observed  there  seemed 
to  be  an  idea  that  illustrations,  mostly  in 
the  form  of  photographs,  were  the  backbone 
of  the  composition,  .and  that  so  many  pages 
of  descriptive  matter,  supplemented  by  a few 
comments,  constituted  an  essay.  Without  any 
desire  to  undervalue  the  zeal  and  labour  that 
had  been  shown  in  a marked  degree  by  so 
many  competitors,  he  would  only  venture  to 
suggest  the  study  of  the  pages  of  some  of  our 
great  essay-writers,  in  order  to  learn  from  them 
the  form  and  method  adopted  in  building  up 
their  work,  as  it  ■were,  from  the  starting  point. 
Mr.  Graham  concluded  by  speaking  in  high 
terms  of  the  drawings  by  the  Travelling  Students 
of  last  year,  noting,  in  particular,  the  valuable 
labours  of  Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher,  the 
holder  of  the  Godwin  Bursary.  As  a practical 
study  of  a notable  group  of  temporary  buildings, 
the  handsome  well-illustrated  volume  “Report 
on  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  1893,” 
would  take  honourable  rank  as  a work  of 
reference. 

The  President  said  it  was  never  a very  gracious 
task  to  criticise  the  work  of  others,  especially  of 
young  nien.  Mr.  Graham  had  happily  found  a 
great  deal  to  commend  in  the  work  of  this  year, 
and  if  he  had  occasionally  criticised  freely  faults, 
as  he  thought,  in  the  works  of  the  students,  he 
was  quite  sure  there  was  no  young  man  so  devoid 
of  that  common  sense  as  not  to  be  gratified  by  the 
friendly  criticism  of  so  experienced  a critic  as  Mr. 
Graham.  He  thought,  therefore,  the  members 
would  all  join  with  him  heartily  when  he  pro- 
posed a vole  ol  thanks  to  Mr.  Graham  for  his 
kindness  in  giving  so  much  time  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  friendly  criticisms. 

Mr.  Spiers  also  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President  for  his  excellent  and  admirable 
address,  which,  he  said,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value,  not  only  to  the  students  present,  but  to  the 
architects  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the 
prizes  to  the  successful  competitors,  whose  names 
we  published  last  week  (see  p.  33). 

The  President  intimated  that  at  the  next 
meeting,  which  would  be  held  on  the  sgtli  inst., 
a paper  would  be  read  by  Professor  Kerr, 
entitled  “ Observations  on  the  Plans  of  Dwelling- 
houses  in  Towns.” 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A Mi-:troi‘OI.it.\n  district  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engi- 
neers was  lield  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  ^\■estminster,  on  the  12th  inst. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs  (President  of  the  Association) 
presided,  and  amongst  a large  attendance  of 
members  were  Professor  Robinson,  Major  Isaacs 
(Ilolborn),  Messrs.  T.  de  Courcy  .Meade 
(Hornsey),  H.  Percy  Boulnois  (Liverpool),  C.  H. 
Cooper  (Wimbledon),  C.  .Mason  (St.  Martin’s). 
^y.  N.  Blair  (St.  Pancras),  R.  Godfrey  (King's 
Norton),  Wheeler  (Westminster),  J.  H.  Strachan, 
C.  Jones  (I-laling),  M.  W.  Jameson,  J.  Birch, 
I*.  J.  C.  May,  F.  W.  Ruck,  S-  T.  Tomkins,  W. 
Forder,  W.  H.  Savage,  and  others. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  meeting,  wished 
the  members  a happy  New  Year,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  a successful  one,  both 
to  themselves  and  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  C.  Mason  then  read  a paper  on  Carriage- 
way Pavements,  with  special  reference  to  what 
has  recently  been  done  in  the  Strand  and  Long 
Acre.  He  said  that  prior  to  1S83  most  of  the 
carriageways  in  the  parish  of  St.  .Martin-in-the- 
Fields  were  paved  with  granite  or  macadam,  but 
since  that  time  the  principal  thoroughfares  had 
been  paved  with  yellow  deal  blocks,  9 in.  by 
3 in.  by  6 in.,  creosoted  and  uncreosoted,  laid 
upon  a cement  concrete  foundation  6 in.  in 
thickness,  the  blocks  having  j5-in.  joints  grouted 
in  various  ways,  the  work  being  done  by  con- 
tract. The  carriageways  of  St.  Martin's-lane, 
and  Trafalgar-square  (east)  now  existing,  -were 
part  of  the  1S83  works,  and  are  examples  of 
wood  pavement,  having  lasted  ten  years  in  the 
centre  of  London.  in  the  years  1S90-1-2, 
plain  yellow  deal  blocks  were  used  in  all  cases  of 
renewal,  the  author's  reason  for  using  such 
materials  being  that  he  considered  the  traffic  of 
the  district  to  be  so  heavy  that  very  little  gain  in 
the  life  of  the  road  would  be  obtained  by  using 


creosoted  block.s,  and  he  is  still  of  opinion  that 
creosoting  does  not  materially  increase  the 
life  of  the  pavement  when  subjected  to 
an  exceptional  traffic,  although  he  has 
recently  advocated,  and  is  now  using  creo- 
soted blocks  for  sanitary  reasons,  and  as 
being  a better  pavement  for  scavenging  purposes, 
as  the  blocks  dry  more  quickly  than  plain  ones. 
In  1890  the  repaving  of  Pall  Mall  East  was 
carried  out  with  blocks  laid  close  together  with- 
out any  transverse  joint,  grouted  with  Portland 
cement  : but  as  this  was  somewhat  of  an  experi- 
ment an  allowance  was  made  for  expansion  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  channel  joints.  It  has 
since  been  proved  that  these  joints  were  unneces- 
sary, the  wood  not  having  expanded  to  any 
appreciable  extent  longitudinally.  The  wood 
paving  in  Norlhumberland-street  was  laid  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  without  the  sand  joints,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  a great  success,  so 
much  so,  that  in  the  following  year  (1891) 
the  granite  pitching  in  the  lower  part  of  Villiers- 
street  was  taken  up  and  the  substituted  wood 
pavement  laid  “close-jointed.”  In  the  same 
year  the  author  had  about  two  thousand  yellow 
deal  blocks  treated  with  the  preparation  known  as 
“ Carbolinium  .■\venarius,”  which  is  largely  used 
by  railway  companies  for  preserving  sleepers. 
The  trial  was  considered  satisfactory,  and  the 
author  has  had  30,000  more  blocks  similarly 
treated.  Tlie  cost  of  treatment  is  about  the  same 
as  creosote.  The  chief  paving  works  of  last  year 
were  in  the  Strand,  Long  Acre,  Charing  Cross, 
and  Cranbourne-street.  The  pavement  taken  up 
in  the  Strand  was  laid  in  September,  1SS9,  and 
was  laid  with  plain  yellow  deals,  with  a short 
length  of  forty  yards  with  “Jarrah”  blocks.  It 
was  found  that  in  four  years  the  deal  blocks 
had  worn  down  to  an  average  of  2^  in.  in  thick- 
ness in  the  narrower  parts,  and  to  an  average  of 
3i  in.  in  the  wider  parts  of  the  road.  The 
Jarrah  wood  had  been  reduced  to  an  average  of 
4 in.  in  depth,  thus  losing  i in.  as  against  2.t  in. 
for  the  deal  blocks.  This  can  hardly,  however, 
be  taken  as  an  accurate  test  of  the  relative  wear 
of  the  two  materials,  as  the  Jarrah  was  laid  upon 
an  unsatisfactory  foundation.  Immediately 
opposite  the  West  Strand  Post  Office,  adjoining 
Charing  Cro=s,  and  at  the  starting-place  for 
omnibuses  going  eastward,  6 in.  <leal  blocks,  laid 
in  18S9,  had  worn  practically  through  in  twelve 
months.  This  portion  was  taken  up  in  September, 
1890,  and  repaved  with  5 in.  Jarrah  blocks.  This 
hard  wood  when  taken  up  last  September  had 
worn  down  to  a thickness  of  2^  in.  in  the  line  of 
traffic.  This  may  be  taken  as  a fair  illustration 
of  the  comparative  life  of  the  hard  and  soft  woods 
when  subject  to  an  extraordinary  wear  and  tear, 
the  deal  having  worn  4^  in.  in  twelve  months, 
as  against  the  hard  wood  2j  in.  in  thirty-six 
months,  being  in  the  ratio  of  l to  5.  In  April 
last  year  the  author  reported  to  the  Vestry  in 
favour  of  repaving  the  Strand  during  the  autumn, 
and  the  question  of  material  was  discussed  at 
several  meetings,  the  main  point  being  hard  v. 
soft  wood.  The  final  decision  of  the  Vestry  was 
in  favour  of  deal  blocks,  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  hard  wood  being,  in  their  ojiinion, 
too  noisy  a pavement  and  also  lialile  to 
become  more  slippery  than  the  softer  material. 
There  may  be  an  objection  in  such  a busy 
thoroughfare  to  any  increase  in  the  noise  of  the 
traffic,  but  it  is  still  a matter  of  o]iinion  as 
to  whether  the  hard  wood  is  more  slippery  if 
properly  cleansed,  and  statistics  on  this  point 
would  be  of  value.  The  author  having  given 
statistics  of  the  traffic  in  the  Strand,  the  total 
number  of  vehicles  passing  Wellington-street  in 
April  1890,  in  the  period  of  eighteen  hours, 
being  14,924,  and  details  of  the  recent  work  of 
repaving  the  Strand,  said  he  had  little  doubt  that, 
by  substituting  hard  for  soft  wood  pavements, 
many  of  the  difficulties  now  experienced  would  be 
overcome,  a cleaner  and  more  sanitary  jiavement 
would  be  obtained,  and  the  cost  of  periodical 
renewaU  very  much  reduced. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Blair,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  (St.  Pancras), 
then  read  a paper  on  the  “Jointing  of  Wood 
Pavements.”  He  said  that,  while  the  subject  of 
carriage-way  pavements  had  received  considerable 
attention  during  the  last  few  year.s,  and  various 
details  in  relation  to  materials  and  contour  or 
profile  had  been  gone  into  very  ihorouglily,  there 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  the  same  interest 
displayed  in  securing  a pavement  comprising  in 
as  high  a degree  as  possible  the  qualities  of 
durability,  silence,  facility  for  cleansing,  and,  as  a 
conseijuence,  economy.  The  questions  to  be 
considered  in  the  paper  were — ( l ) Is  it  desirable  to 
have  wood  blocks  in  actual  contact  with  each  other 
on  all  sides  ? or  (2)  is  it  preferable  to  leave  a space 
between  the  blocks  lo  be  filled  up  with  some 
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her  material?  (3)  what  should  that  material  be? 
) of  what  width  should  such  spaces  be?  With 
ference  to  joints,  the  author  said  it  was  admitted 
\ all  hands  that  an  open  or  wide  joint  greatly 
duces  the  life  of  the  wood,  as  the  fibre  is  allowed 
spread,  and  disintegration  follows.  This  defect 
a matter  of  degree — the  wider  the  joint  the 
eater  the  injury — and  with  no  joint  at  all  the 
;fect  is  eliminated  ; but  Mr.  Blair  was  of 
union  that  a joint  of  ^ in.  or  in.  does 
)t  cause  any  appreciable  injury  to  the  wood 
filled  with  pitch,  which  is  not  subject  to 
t same  action  as  cement  grout  by  being 
Iverised  by  traffic.  It  is  also  generally  recog- 
;ed  that  joints  foster  dirt,  and  dirt  causes 
nger  to  traffic  as  well  as  discomfort  to  those 
o pass  along  or  live  in  the  street,  and  further, 
nts  induce  noise.  The  system  adopted  in  the 
.rish  of  St.  Marylebone  of  laying  yellow  deal 
ocks  as  close  as  they  can  be  driven,  and 
ishing  the  paving  over  with  hot  tar,  using 
ushes  to  push  the  fluid  forward  to  prevent 
cumulation  on  the  surface,  has  produced  the 
•vements  of  Marylebone-road,  Great  Portland- 
eet.  Oxford-street,  and  others,  which  are 
rtainly  among  the  finest  pieces  of  paving 
London.  Another  variety  in  the  method 
laying  has  been  tried  in  Chelsea,  where  each 
ock  was  dipped  in  a box  containing  a hot  pitch 
xture,  and  immediately  placed  close  up  to  the 
joining  blocks,  and  the  surface  of  the  paving 
is  afterwards  flushed  over  with  hot  pitch.  Some 
arsina  Midland  town,  where  cement  grouting 
IS  used,  and  afterwards  a similar  period  in  more 
orthern  towns,  where  the  joints  were ‘invariably 
tde  of  pitch,  has  induced  the  author  to  form  a 
eference  for  the  bituminous  joint,  and,  while 
liming  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  support  of 
at  preference,headmitsthatononehead  the  case 
the  other  way.  Mr.  Blair  summed  up  llie  merits 
d demerits  of  the  two  methods  as  follows : — 
Ich  grout  allows  joint  to  be  reduced  to  in. 
de,  and  in  case  of  soft  wood  the  blocks  may  be 
close  contact.  Being  more  or  less  elastic,  the 
nt  absorbs  expansion  and  gives  way  to  con- 
iction  of  blocks.  The  joint  next  the  kerb  does 
it  alter  from  the  time  of  the  first  completion  of 
c work.  The  pavement  is  always  impervious, 
(1  the  pitch  joints  jirescrve  the  blocks.  Traffic 
•ly  be  lurneil  on  to  the  work  immediately.  The 
ht  of  the  work  has  been  ascertained  to  be  yd. 
r superficial  yard.  The  cement  grout  requires 
joint  at  least  in.  wide ; this  eventually 
uses  the  formation  of  a corduroy  road, 
the  edges  of  the  courses  get  bruised, 
le  material  being  rigid  is  incapable  of 
mpensating  for  expansion  or  contraction  in 
e blocks  : there  is  invariably  an  irregular  joint 
:xt  the  kerb  as  the  blocks  shrink.  When  dry 
ey  become  loose  in  the  jointing  material ; 
ment  grout  joints  require  to  be  left  a week  to 
t.  The  co.st  of  the  work  is  6d.  per  superficial 
rd.  If  these  conditions  are  accepted  as 
rrect,  it  remains  that  the  cement  joint  is  only 
perior  to  the  pitch  joint  in  respect  of  progress 
iring  wet  weather,  and  the  difference  in  cost  of 
I.  per  yard  by  no  means  represents  the  economy 
fected  in  work  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the 
3od,  apart  altogether  from  the  increased 
irability  of  the  wood,  and  the  greater  cleanliness 
itained. 

Mayor  Isaacs  said  the  subject  of  most  practical 
,lue  was  whether  there  should  be  joints  or  not 
wooden  pavements,  what  should  be  their  width, 
id  the  material  for  iilling  the  joints.  He  hoped 
ere  would  be  no  pitched  battlc.s  between 
igincers  of  the  North  of  Lngland  and  London, 
r it  seemed  they  were  quite  at  daggers  drawn 
•er  the  material  which  should  be  used.  Having 
en  the  effects  of  creosote  in  Liverpool  and 
.anchester,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
5t  a suitable  substance  in  any  roadway  subjected 
large  traffic,  where  the  traffic  would  cause  the 
ladway  to  rock.  The  joints  in  wooden  pavements 
ere  the  recipients  of  a large  amount  of  matter 
hich  gave  off  an  offensive  effluvium  in  certain 
ates  of  the  atmo.sphere  and  must  lessen  the  life 
the  pavement.  "With  regard  to  creosoting,  he 
as  of  opinion  that  any  value  which  might  be 
otained  from  the  creosote  was  more  than  counter- 
danced  by  having  inferior  material  put  into  the 
at.  He  was  of  opinion  that  engineers  would 
ave  to  turn  their  attention  seriously  to  the  sani- 
try  aspect  of  wood  pavements.  There  could  be 
0 doubt  there  was  a hidden  danger  in  wood 
avements,  and  he  had  heard  physicians  say  it 
as  the  cause  of  the  large  amount  of  diphtheria 
!)  which  Ix)ndon  had  been  subject  in  recent  years, 
j Mr.  II.  B.  Boulnois  (Liveijjool)  expressed  him- 
df  in  agreement  witli  Mr.  Blair  as  to  the  use  of 
iluminous  joints  for  wood  paving.  With  regard 
\3  traffic,  he  thought  it  should  be  reduced  to  a 
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standard,  as  they  were  absolutely  working  in  the 
dark  until  they  were  able  to  compare  notes  with 
each  other  as  to  the  weight  a road  would  bear. 

Mr.  Wheeler  (Westminster)  said  from  his 
experience  he  was  convinced  wood  paving  had 
not  a very  long  life,  but  that  some  other  pave- 
ment would  be  introduced  into  the  streets  of 
London. 

Mr.  Tomkins  (Marylebone)  said  he  had  been 
laying  close-jointed  wood  pavement  for  twelve 
years  with  complete  success. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  readers  of  the  papers, 
and  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr. 
Blair. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper  (Wimbledon)  then  read  a 
paper  on  hospital  tents  at  Wimbledon.  He  des- 
cribed the  method  of  erecting  the  tents,  the 
process  of  ventilation  and  heating,  and  remarked 
that  their  statistics  bore  out  previous  experience 
that  recovery  in  tents  is  bitter  than  in 
houses.  Thus,  from  October  i,  1893,  to  the 
end  of  1893,  all  cases  (206)  that  were  treated  at 
Durnsford  Lodge  and  in  tents  recovered,  whereas 
of  142  cases  treated  at  home  during  the  same 
period  three  died.  On  the  motion  of  Professor 
Robinson,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Jones  (Ealing),  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  author, 
and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Cooper. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  after  the  Christmas  vacation  took  place 
on  Tuesday  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens, 
Mr.  John  Hutton,  Chairman, ipresiding. 

The  Raiin;' of  Land  Fa/wr. —Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  sitting  was  occupied  in  considering  the 
adjourned  report  of  the  Local  Government  and 
Taxation  Committee  on  the  question  of  the  rating 
of  land  values,  a long  report  on  the  subject  being 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Costelloe,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee.  Appended  to  the  report  were  the 
following  recommendations : — 

” (i.)  That  it  is  necessary  without  further  delay  to 
provide  for  a taxation  of  site  values  to  extend  to  and 
be  leviable  upon  all  interests  which  share  in  the  site 
value,  and  that  for  that  purpose  it  is  desirable  to 
provide  in  the  valuation  lists  a column  for  site  value.s, 
including  vacant  land,  in  addition  to  the  columns 
already  provided  for. 

(2.)  That  the  term  ‘site  value’  be  defined  as 
follows  ' The  annual  rent  which  at  the  time  of 
valuation  might  reasonably  be  obtained  for  the  land 
comprised  in  any  hereditament,  as  a cleared  site, 
if  let  for  building  bv  an  owner  in  fee  ; or,  if  the 
land  be  not  built  on  or  let  for  building,  a proportion 
equal  to  four  per  cent,  of  the  price  which  at  the  time 
of  valuation  might  reasonably  be  obtained  for  the 
land  by  such  owner.  ’ 

(3.)  That  in  cases  where  the  occupation  of  land 
for  profit  has  been  rendered  possible  by  drainage, 
embankment,  or  other  works  of  an  analogous  nature, 
the  Council  should  be  empowered  to  provide  for  an 
allowance  to  be  made  to  the  owner  of  the  site  value 
so  described,  in  respect  of  any  expenditure  on  such 
works  within  twenty  years  before  the  v.aluation— 
provided  always  that  any  allowance  contemplated 
under  the  above  resolution  shall  be  so  e.\pressed  as 
to  be  independent  of  past  or  present  municipal 
expenditure. 

(4.)  That,  without  prejudice  to  such  other  uses  of 
the  site  value  column  as  Parliament  may  determine, 
a new  and  specific  rate  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
site  value,  and  that  the  site  value  rate  ought  to  be 
started  as  a specific  tax  of  so  many  pence  in  the 
pound. 

(c^.)  That  the  tax  should  commence  at  a rate  (to 
be 'named  in  the  Bill)  of  is.  in  the  pound  upon 
the  assessments  appearing  in  the  site  value  column, 

(6.)  That  the  Council  should  be  empowered  to 
alter  the  tax  from  time  to  time  by  an  amount  not 
exceeding  2d.  in  any  one  year,  so  that  the  rate  shall 
not  exceed  as.  in  the  whole. 

(7.)  That  the  new  rate  should  be  collected  by 
the  local  authorities  for  the  Council,  and  that  a 
proper  allowance  for  cost  of  collection  should  be 
made. 

(8.)  That,  for  purposes  of  recovering  arrears, 
the  Council  should  be  empowered  at  its  option  to 
make  and  register  an  order  charging  arrears  on  the 
site. 

(g. ) That  the  rules  of  deduction  above  slated  be 
approved. 

(10.)  That  the  method  of  collection  and  draft 
forms  proposed  by  the  sub-cominiltee  and  approved 
by  us  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a scheme  to  be 
embodied  in  a draft  Land  Values  Rating  Bill. 

(ii.)  That  in  any  such  draft  Bill  a clause  should 
be  included  as  to  existing  or  future  contracts 
corresponding  with  clause  13  of  Mr.  Dalzicl's  Land 
Values  Bill.  . 

(12.)  That  m any  case  where  tl  le  whole  of  the  site 
value  as  defined  in  resolution  2 cannot  be 
obtained,  used,  or  enjoyed  by  the  persons  to  be 
charged,  then  the  assessing  authority  should  be 
entitled  to  take  all  the  circumstances  into  considera- 
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tion,  both  in  assessing  the  total  amount  to  be 
inserted  in  the  site  value  column,  and  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  rate  among  the  various  interests. 

(13.)  That  all  persons  alleging  that  the  rules  of 
deduction  do  not  apply  to  their  case,  either  because 
of  the  last  resolution  or  otherwise,  should  have  power 
of  appeal  to  the  assessment  authority  in  the  first 
instance  against  the  appointment. 

(14.)  That  any  person  alleging  that  the  rules  of 
deduction  do  not  provide  for  his  case  should  have  a 
summary  right  of  appeal  to  the  new  Valuation  Court 
proposed  to  be  created  or  to  any  corresponding 
tribunal.  . 

(15.)  That  the  proposed  Land  Values  Rating  Bill 
should  be  applicable  to  all  municipal  areas  in 
England. 

(16.)  Thai  these  resolutions,  together  with  this 
report  and  the  further  papers  circulated  to  the 
Council,  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  prepare  a draft  Bill  on  the 
lines  indicated." 

Mr.  II.  P.  Harris  moved  the  following  amend- 
ment : — 

“That  tliis  Council  is  of  opinion  (i)  that  the 
proposed  valuation  of  the  sites  of  all  buildings  as  if 
they  were  ‘ cleared  sites  ' would  be  speculative, 
complicated,  and  enormously  expensive ; (2)  that 
ihepropo.sed  ‘ site  value  ' rate  could  not  be  equitably 
apportioned  among  the  numerous  and  diverse 
interests  in  tenements;  and  (3)  that  the  necessary 
revision  of  local  taxation  should  be  in  the  direction 
of  making  personal  property,  as  well  as  _real 
property,  bear  a fair  share  of  local  expenditure. 

Mr.  Debenham  seconded,  but  the  amendment, 
after  a protracted  discussion,  was  defeated  by  a 
large  majority. 

'I'he  Vice  - Chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr, 
Charles  Harrison,  next  moved  : — 

“ Th.at  as  it  is  imperatively  urgent  that  a measure 
should  be  passed  next  session  for  the  taxation  of 
ground  or  site  values,  and  as  this  cannot  be  done 
unless  the  Bill  be  brought  in  as  a Government 
measure,  the  Council  is  of  opinion  that  all  land.s 
situate  in  municipal  areas,  and  whether  partially  or 
entirely  covered  with  buildings  or  existing  as  vacant 
land,  sdiould  be  made  directly  liable  to  local  and 
other  taxation,  and  for  that  purpose  should  be 
entered  in  a separate  column  in  the  valuation  lists  ; 
and  that  no  contract  should  be  allowed  to  affect  any 
charge  falling  or  imposed  on  the  land  value  as  stated 
in  the  land  value  column.  That  with  a view  to  the 
framing  and  introduction  of  such  a measure  a copy  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Government, 
together  with  the  following  documents  Report 
of  the  Local  Government  and  Taxation  Committee, 
November  29,  1893  ; Land  Values  (Taxation  by 
Local  Authorities)  Bill,  introduced  into  Parliament 
February  i.  1893;  memorandum  by  the  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  the  subject  of  that  Bill. 
Reports  by  the  valuer  of  the  Council  upon  the  above 
Report  and  Bill,  and  the  various  documents  therein 
referred  to  ; and  that  the  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman, 
Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Council,  the  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee,  together  with 
Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Wood,  be  a Committee  to 
confer  with  the  Government  as  to  the  introduction 
of  a Bill,  and  to  report  to  the  Council." 

Professor  Stuart  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Costelloe,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
accepted  the  amendment,  which  was  adopted  on 
a show  of  hands  by  54  votes  to  18. 

Mr.  Boulnois  moved  to  add  these  words,  t 
being  understood  that  the  Council  not  having 
considered  the  details  of  the  report  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Committee  it  is  not  committed  to  any 
particular  course  of  procedure.” 

Mr.  Westacolt  seconded  the  rider,  and  was 
speaking  at  seven  o’clock,  when  the  debate  stood 
adjourned. 

Legal  Assistance  to  District  Surveyor. — The 
report  of  the  Building  Act  Committee  contained 
the  following  paragraph,  the  recommendation 
being  agreed  to  : — 

“ Proceedings  were  taken  by  the  district  surveyor 
against  certain  builders  for  the  recovery  of  his  fees 
in  respect  of  buildings  erected  without  notice  on 
surplus  land  belonging  to  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company,  in  Maria-street  and 
Harwar-street.  Shoreditch,  the  builders  having  con- 
tended that  the  erections  in  question  were  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  1855.  The  magistrate,  however,  decided  that 
the  exemption  clause  did  not  apply,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  company's  solicitor  agreed  to  state  a 
case  for  argument  in  the  High  Court.  Mr.  H. 
Lovegrove,  the  district  surveyor,  has  asked  the 
Council  to  render  him  legal  assistance  in  support  of 
the  magistrate's  decision,  and  as  the  point  whether 
the  buildings  in  question  are  exempted  or  not  from 
the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  is  of  some  importance, 
we  recommend — 

‘That  the  solicitor  be  instructed  to  render  such  legal 
assistance  a.s  he  m.ay  deem  necessary  to  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove, 
district  surveyor,  in  support  of  ihe  magistrate's  decision 
when  the  case  comes  on  for  argument  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Divisional  Court.'  " 

Saver  Emanations.  — The  Main  Drainage 
Committee  brought  up  a report  containing  the 
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following  paragraph,  the  recommendation  being 
agreed  to  : — 

“On  March  13,  i8gt,  the  Council  authorised  us 
to  retain  the  services  of  an  expert  to  make 
observations  on  the  organisms  in  sewage  and  sewer 
air  under  various  conditions,  and  the  effect  thereon 
of  antiseptics  or  other  chemicals.  Mr.  J.  Parry  Laws 
•was  engaged  for  this  purpose.  Having  received  a 
first  report  of  the  result  of  his  investigations, 
we  deemed  it  advisable  that  the  experiments 
should  be  continued,  and  the  Council,  on 
November  22,  agreed  to  continue  the  seivices  of 
Mr.  Laws  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
effects  produced  by  organisms  on  sewage,  and 
whether  the  conditions  of  the  air  in  a small 
experimental  sewer  with  intermittent  flows  of 
sewage  are  similar  to  those  found  to  exist  in  large 
sewers,  also  on  the  condition  of  sewer  air  in  stagnant 
sewers  and  other  places  where  abnormal  conditions 
e.visl.  These  experiments  he  has  now  completed, 
and  his  report  has  been  presented  to  us.  Although 
sewer  air  has  for  a long  lime  been  regarded  as 
dangerous  and  a likely  source  of  infection  in  certain 
specific  diseases,  there  has  hitherto  been  no  attempt 
to  verify  this  hypothesis  by  scientific  research.  Now 
that  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  a long 
series  of  scientific  experiments,  the  hypothesis  has 
been  found  to  be  incorrect.  The  results  of  the 
investigations  summarised  in  the  two  reports  made 
by  Mr.  Laws  prove  conclusively,  contrary  to  general 
belief,  that  the  micro-organisms  of  sewer  air  are 
almost  invariably  less  in  number  than  the  micro- 
organisms to  be  found  in  fresh  air  surrounding  the 
sewer  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  vicinity, 
even  when  the  sewer  air  is  examined  under 
the  most  varied  conditions  ; they,  moreover,  prove 
that  the  micro-organisms  of  sewer  air  are 
related  to  the  micro-organisms  of  fresh  air,  and 
not  to  those  of  sewage.  These  facts  furnish  strong 
probable  evidence  that  the  micro-organisms  in  sewer 
air  are  exclusively  derived  from  the  fresh  air  which 
gains  access  to  the  sewer  by  ventilation.  If  the 
micro-organisms  were  derived  from  the  sewage  and 
sewer  walls  their  number  would  increase  with  the 
length  of  sewer  traversed,  or  with  the  length  of  lime 
the  air  had  been  in  contact  with  the  source  of 
contamination.  Although  one  is  led  almost 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  micro-organisms 
in  sewer  air  do  not  constitute  any  sourse  of  danger, 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  evidence,  though  it  be 
only  circumstantial,  that  sewer  air  in  some  instances 
bad  apparently  had  some  casual  relation  to  zymotic 
disease.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  though  at  present 
no  evidence  is  forthcoming,  that  the  danger 
of  sewer  air  causing  disease  is  an  indirect 
one : it  may  contain  some  highly  poisonous 
chemical  substance,  possibly  of  an  alkaloidal 
nature,  which,  though  present  in  but  minute 
quantities,  may  nevertheless  produce,  in  conjunction 
with  the  large  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  a profound 
effect  upon  the  general  vitality.  We  consider  that 
the  information  obtained  from  these  experiments  is 
interesting  and  valuable,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
they  should  be  continued  further  in  certain  direc- 
tions not  hitherto  ascertained,  and  with  this  view  we 
have  asked  Mr.  Laws,  in  conjunction  with  the 
chemist  of  the  Council,  to  suggest  what  further 
experiments  should  be  made.  We  have  directed  a 
copy  of  the  two  reports  already  made  by  Mr.  Laws 
to  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Council,  and  we 
also  consider  it  desirable  that  each  of  the  local 
authorities  should  be  supplied  with  a copy.  We 
recommend — 

‘ That  a copy  of  the  reports  he  forwarded  to  the  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  the  several  vestries  and 
district  boards.’ " 

The  Council  adjourned  at  twenty  minutes  past 
seven  o’clock. 


Another  Roman  Find  at  Chester. — Mr.  F. 
Haverfield  writes  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  : — 
“One  more  Roman  inscription  has  to  be  added  to 
the  long  list  of  those  which  have  been  discovered 
inside  or  near  the  north  city  wall  of  Chester.  This 
new  find  is  a tombstone  commemorating  one 
O.  Domitius  Optatus,  of  ibe  Ciaudian  tribe,  born  at 
Virunum.  now  Klagenfurt,  in  Styria.  Probably  he 
was  a soldier  in  the  garrison  of  Deva,  though  , the 
inscription,  which  is  imperfect,  does  not,  in  its 
present  shape,  state  this  fact.  The  stone  was  found 
in  the  embankment  on  the  nortli  (outer)  side  of  the 
wall  about  thirty  yards  west  of  Pemberton’s  Parlour. 
This  latter,  which  is  a sort  of  bastion  in  the  wall, 
lately  fell,  and  the  inscription  was  detected  in  the 
course  of  the  repairs.  The  position  of  the  stone  is 
curious.  It  is  usually  thought  that  the  north  wall  of 
Roman  Chester  did  not  extend  so  far  to  the  west  as 
Pemberton's  Parlour,  but  turned  southwards  some- 
where about  Morgan’s  Mount.  The  occurrence  of 
this  stone  further  west  suggests,  at  first  sight,  some 
doubts  as  to  this  view,  but  the  doubts  are  p>er!iaps 
not  very  substantial.  An  opening  made  in  the  wall 
in  connexion  with  the  repairs  to  Pemberton’s  Par- 
lour revealed  no  Roman  masonry,  and  a stone  which 
lay  in  the  earth  outside,  like  the  one  newly  found, 
may  well  have  been  moved  from  its  place.  The 
detection  of  the  stone  is  due  to  Mr.  T.  Matthews 
Jones,  the  City  Surveyor,  whose  watchful  care  over 
relics  of  Old  Chester  has  laid  antiquaries  under  many 
obligations.” 


Slluetrations. 

BRASS  OF  THE  HEERS,  FROM  THE 
MUSEE  D’ANTIQUITES  AT  THE 
PORTE  DU  HAL,  BRUSSELS. 

HIS  fine  brass  hangs  upon  the  wall  of  the 
right-hand  room  on  the  ground  floor.  As 
the  brass  hangs  somewhat  forward,  it  is 
difficult  to  rub  it,  and  a judicious  arrangement  of 
wafers  is  necessary  to  attach  the  paper  for  rubbing 
on  to  the  brass. 

A capital  account  of  this  brass  is  given  in  that 
best  work  on  Continental  Brasses,  by  the  Rev.  — 
Greeny,  of  St.  Michael -at  - Thom’s,  Norwich. 
One  advantage  of  Mr.  Creeny’s  work  is  that  the 
pictures  are  facsimile  reproductions — reduced  in 
size,  of  course — of  the  rubbings  themselves,  much 
superior  to  the  ordinary  drawn  engravings  of  other 
w'orks  on  brasses.  The  Director  of  the  Museum 
of  Antiquities  at  Brussels  is  a keen  archeologist, 
and  is  always  pleased  to  obtain  information  on 
brasses. 

This  brass  measures  8 ft.  in.  by  5 ft.  in. 
The  illustration  is  from  a rubbing  by  the  Rev. 
Tennyson  d’E.  Jesse. 


MANCHESTER  MUNICIPAL  TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL. 

This  illustration,  which  is  from  a drawing 
exhibited  in  last  year’s  Royal  Academy,  shows 
the  extei;jor  aspect  of  the  building,  of  which  Messrs. 
Spalding  & Cross  are  the  architects.  Unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  both  the  architects  from 
town,  they  did  not  receive  our  usual  request  for  a 
plan  of  the  building  until  too  late  to  comply  with 
it.  M'e  can  therefore  only  give  a few  notes  as 
to  the  main  arrangement  of  the  plan.  Owing  to 
the  necessity  for  providing  adequate  external  light 
and  ventilation  to  the  working  and  administrative 
rooms,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  place 
these  in  the  four  blocks  forming  the  frontages  to 
the  various  streets,  placing  the  entrance-hall  or 
museum  in  the  large  internal  area  thus  formed. 
The  corridors,  9 ft.  wide,  are  to  be  well  lighted,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  exhibition  of 
designs  and  models,  as  well  as  for  the  students’ 
lockers.  The  main  staircase  is  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  Museum  Hall.  A bicyclists’  entrance 
is  provided  with  an  inclined  plane  to  a room  in 
the  basement,  and  a special  staircase  from  this  ; 
an  indication  of  the  practical  importance  which 
the  cycle  is  attaining  in  modern  life  ; possibly  a 
good  many  students  would  attend  such  a centre  of 
education  by  this  means  who  otherwise  could  not 
conveniently  reach  it.  Four  spacious  special 
students’  staircases  are  provided,  all  available  for 
use  in  connexion  with  the  large  lecture-hall  on 
the  first  floor,  which  is  made  readily  accessible 
from  all  parts  of  the  building. 

The  mechanical  engineers’  department  is  placed 
on  the  basement  floor,  efficiently  lighted  either 
from  side  windows  or  skylights ; the  room  for 
constant  temperature,  and  the  ice-room,  in  the 
sub-basement ; the  department  of  applied  physics 
and  electrical  engineering  on  the  ground  floor  ; 
textile  trades  in  the  basement ; applied  chemistry 
on  the  third  floor,  except  the  lecture-rooms, 
which  are  on  the  second  floor ; dyeing  and 
finishing  on  the  first  floor ; brewing  and 
metallurgy  on  the  third  floor  ; building  trades  on 
the  first  floor ; printing  and  lithography  on  the 
third  floor  ; commercial  subjects  on  the  second 
floor  ; industrial  design  on  the  fourth  floor,  all 
the  principal  rooms  having  top  studio  windows 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  windows.  Departments 
for  women’s  work  are  on  the  fourth  floor. 

Special  care  has  been  taken  to  place  the  lecture 
and  cl^  rooms  well  away  from  the  noise  caused 
by  the  machinery  of  the  textile  department.  The 
principal  lecture-rooms  front  the  widest  street  in 
order  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  light. 
All  the  private  or  professors’  rooms  face  the 
principal  street.  In  regard  to  architectural  style, 
a free  treatment  of  Francis  I.  Renaissance  has 
been  adopted,  as  admitting  of  the  incorporation 
of  sash  windows  and  of  a large  expanse  of  window 
without  interfering  with  the  architectural  design. 

The  lighting  is  to  be  by  electric  light,  but  gas- 
pipes  will  be  laid  on  in  case  of  any  sudden  failure 
of  the  electric  light. 

The  walls  generally  will  be  of  local  “commons,” 
the  fronts  next  the  streets  being  faced  with  red 
Ruabon  facing  bricks ; the  dressings  of  Bath  terra- 
cotta. The  walls  of  internal  courts  are  to  be 
faced  with  white  glazed  bricks  up  to  the  first  floor 
level,  the  roofs  of  front  buildings  covered  with 
small  Whitland  Abbey  green  slates,  and  the  back 
roofs  with  blue  Bangor  slates.  The  floors 
.throughout  will  be  of  fire-proof  construction,  and 


all  class-rooms  and  lecture-rooms  not  required  t(^' 
have  impervious  piaving  (such  as  granolithic)  wilK 
be  floored  with  wood  blocks.  <, 

Two  lifts  are  provided,  and  speaking-tubes  will  ^ 
be  fitted  throughout  the  building.  / 

The  building  is  not  yet  actually  commenced. ' 
The  system  of  ventilation  and  heating  which  wil^ 
probably  be  adopted  is  the  combination  known  aj 
the  “ Sturtevant  Blower  System,”  which,  reduceq 
to  its  primary  parts,  comprises  a fan  of  a centrif 
fugal  type,  motor,  heater,  a complete  system  of 
air-distributing  ducts  (together  with  the  necessarj^ 
means  of  generating  steam  and  conveying  it  to  the 
apparatus),  and  a general  arrangement  of  ventila4  . 
tion  planned  on  the  “ plenum  ” system. 


WAYSIDE  NOTES  IN  EAST  ANGLIA. 

Among  the  comparatively  untrodden  byewaySi„^ 
in  East  AngUa,  there  are  to  be  found  many^ 
interesting  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  J 
but  little  known  by  reason  of  their  remoteness  i 
from  railway  communication.  They  are  doubly* 
valuable  to  the  student  because  their  obscurity  has  < 
in  many  instances  delivered  them  from  the  scourge  ; 
of  too  much  restoration  and  improvement,  and  i 
they  remain  in  much  the  same  form  as  when  they  , 
were  first  erected. 

It  is  gloomy  to  contemplate  these  fine  old 
manor  houses  and  halls,  falling  gradually  to  decay  , 
and  occupied  by  agricultural  labourers,  and  I I 
have  thouglit  it  might  perhaps  be  of  service  to 
call  attention  to  one  or  two  of  great  interest,  but  1 
little  known  to  the  community  at  large.  About  1 
six  miles  N.N.E.  of  Clare  is  a small  scattered  ' 
village  called  Hawkedon,  standing  on  pleasant  1 
rising  ground  near  a tiny  rivulet,  and  but  1 
sparsely  populated. 

It  is  divided  into  two  manors,  Hawkedon  Hall,  , 
now  a farmhouse,  and  Thurston  Hall,  of  which  I I 
give  three  illustrations. 

Thurston  is  a very  ancient  manor  ; it  is  called  ' 
in  Domesday,  Thurstanestun,  and  one  of  its  J 
earliest  lords  was  said  to  have  been  Roger 
Pictaviensis,  who  was  coeval  •with  William  the  : 
Conqueror. 

In  the  fourth  of  Richard  II.  Gilbert  d’Umfre- 
ville  died,  seised  of  the  manor  of  Thorstanton,  or  1 
Thurstruston,  in  Hawkedon,  and  from  him  it  1 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Multons,  and 
afterwards  it  was  vested  in  Sir  Robert  Harring-  ■ 
ton,  who  died  seised  of  it  seventh  of  Henry  IV.  , 
in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Sir  Nigel  : 
Loryng,  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  it  belonged  to  •, 
the  Everards,  and  through  them  it  came  to  1 
Geoffrey  Maltyward.  Then  after  them  it  passed  ; 
to  William  Gilby,  who  sold  it  to  the  Gotts 
family. 

The  present  owner  of  the  property  is  J.  H. 
Porteus  Oakes,  of  Nowton  Court,  near  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 

The  house  as  it  now  stands  is  Jacobean,  and  is 
dated  over  the  porch  and  inside  the  panelled < 
drawing-room  1607. 

It  is  arranged  on  the  customary  plan  of  the* 
period,  with  a projecting  porch  leading  into  a 
large  central  hall,  on  the  right-hand  of  which  are  ■ 
the  principal  apartments  and  on  the  left  kitchens,  • 
butteries,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  constructed  entirely  of  timber  studworkl 
filled  in  with  bricknogging,  and  is  in  very  fair! 
preservation. 

The  rooms  are  mostly  panelled,  the  drawing-; 
room  being  of  exceedingly  fine  detail,  withl 
elaborate  mantel  and  overmantel  and  open  fire-; 
place. 

In  the  hall  the  reveals  of  the  windows  are- 
enriched  with  carved  heads  in  medallions,  and  thei 
carving  has  a strong  Flemish  feeling.  The. 
chimney-stack  at  the  rear  of  the  hall  is  ex-; 
ceedingly  fine,  having  four  very  elaborate  shafts  i 
of  moulded  brick  in  diaper  patterns  springingi 
from  a square  brick  base.  This  chimney  is  shown 
in  my  sketch  of  the  back,  but  is  hidden  in  thei 
other  sketches  by  the  porch  gable. 

Inside  the  porch,  the  door-head  of  which  is; 
richly  carved,  there  were,  until  lately,  two 
elaborate  seats,  but  these  have  been  removed  byi 
the  present  owner.  The  outer  gates  of  the  porch 
are  small,  and  are  filled  in  with  turned  and  twisted- 
balusters. 

The  house  offers  an  excellent  study  to  anyone; 
who  wishes  to  see  one  of  these  manor  houses  with, 
all  its  original  details  and  arrangement  but  litllel 
altered  or  tampered  with. 

Leaving  Thurston  Hall,  a walk  of  one  mile! 
brings  us  to  Swan  Hall,  another  old  house  in  the; 
same  parish,  and  nearly  identical  in  age  andi 
characteristics,  but  more  elaborate  in  detail. 

This  was  a house  of  considerable  importance, s 
but  part  only  now  remains.  It  derived  its  name; 
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from  the  family  of  Swann,  who  originally 
possessed  it,  and  in  the  windows  the  arms  of 
Swann  can  s’ill  be  seen — azure  on  a fesse,  or 
between  three  swans,  naiant  arg.^  three  roses 
gulis,  bearded  vcr(,  seeded  of  the  second,  l-'rom 
the  Swanns  it  descended  to  the  Abbot’s,  who 
probably  built  the  present  hall,  as  the  initials 
W.  A.  appear  over  the  outside  of  the  bay  window 
on  ground  floor,  divided  by  a merchant’s  mark. 

From  die  Abbots  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Chas.  Kdward  Steward,  and  it  was 
sold  by  him  after  1764-  It  has  since  belonged  to 
the  Rev.  Roger  Kedington,  of  Rougham,  who 
died  in  1818. 

It  now  belongs  to  Geo.  Weller  Poley,  Esq.,  of 
Boxted  Hall. 

The  gable  to  the  road  is  a very  fine  one,  full  of 
work  and  carving,  and  the  design  is  exceedingly 
quaint  in  detail.  The  side  furthest  from  the 
spectator  in  the  sketch  preserves  its  old  bricknog 
finish,  out  the  rest  has  been  stuccoed  over.  The 
chimneys  are  very  good.  The  plan  and  arrange- 
ment was  originally  similar  to  Thurston  Hail. 
But  the  central  hall  has  been  subdivided  u[i,  and 
its  identity  lost.  The  main  sitting-room  jireserves 
all  its  features  of  panelling  and  finishings  nearly 
complete. 

Bentley  Hall  is  five  and  a-half  miles  south-west 
of  Ipswich. 

The  Manor  of  Bentley,  together  with  other 
lands  in  the  .same  parish,  belonged  to  the  Augustine 
Priory  of  Holy  Trinity  at  Ipswich,  for  in  the 
Charter  of  King  John  to  the  Priory  it  is  stated 
“ By  the  gift  of  Hervey  of  DodneLs  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Bentley,  with  all  its  appurtenances. 
Lands  in  Bentley  and  Dodneis  by  the  gift  of 
William  Tallemasche  and  Osbert  de  Reimes,  and 
Harvey  and  Thiedre  his  wife,  and  William  their 
son,  and  of  the  merchant  Godwin.  By  the  gift 
of  Payne  the  moneyer,  Dugglesland  in  Bentley.” 

At  the  Dissolution  the  manor  wa.s  granted  in 
the  36ch  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Lionel  Tolletnachc, 
whose  family,  in  1582,  erected  the  present  hall,’*' 
the  property  thus  reverting  to  the  successors  of 
the  original  owners.  The  Tollemaches  afterwards 
iremoved  to  Helmingham  Hall,  which  they  have 
[occupied  ever  .since.  They  acquired  it  by  the 
[marriage  of  a Lionel  Tollcmache  with  the  heir 

■of Helmingham,  of  Helmingham. 

[ The  front  of  Bentley  has  been  much  altered  and 
I renovated,  but  the  sides  and  back  still  preserve 
I the  old  outlines,  and  on  one  face  the  carved  cill 
to  the  upper  studs  is  still  visible,  having  shields 
and  floriation.s  in  continuous  ornament.  One 
shield  bears  the  Tollemache  arms  argent,  a fret 
\sable  ; another  bears  the  initials  S.  T.,  with  the 
[date  1582  ; a third  shield  has  the  initials,  L.  T. 

The  present  Lord  of  the  Manor  is  W.  J. 
Deane,  Esq. 

I ^ On  the  right  of  the  sketch  is  a fine  old  detached 
I timber  building  of  most  interesting  character,  now 
the  stables,  doubtless  formerly  occupied  by 
:retainers.  The  farm  buildings,  especially  the 
igreat  barn,  are  well  worth  careful  examination, 
being  of  bricknog  studwork,  with  high-pitched 
gables  of  solid  Ijrick. 

Cottages  at  Writtle,  two  miles  from  Chelmsford, 
IS  an  old  building,  of  sixteenth-century  work, 
and  formerly  a residence  of  some  importance. 
But  little  is  known  of  it.  It  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  Writtle-green,  and  is  now  divided 
up  into  tenements. 

Joiix  SHEWELL  CORDEK. 


TULLIE  HOUSE,  CARLISLE. 

Wk  illustrate  to-day  the  Castle-street  entrance 
to  Tullie  House,  Carlisle.  Our  readers  will  be 
conversant  with  the  general  history  of  the  under- 
taking from  the  description  and  illustrations 
which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  May  9,  1891,  and 
the  recent  correspondence  thereon. 

The  buildings  and  gardens  of  Tullie  House,  and 
a connecting  link  to  Castle-street,  were  purchased 
by  a body  of  subscribers,  of  whom  Lord  and  Lady 
Carlisle,  the  late  Bishop  Goodwin,  and  a few 
others,  were  the  pioneers,  and  were  presented  to 
the  Corporation  of  Carlisle  for  the  purposes  of  a 
School  of  Art,  Free  Library,  Museum,  (Jtc. 

The  Corporation  of  Carlisle  have  erected  the 
various  buildings  required  on  the  site  of  the  north 
wing  of  Tullie  House,  and  of  a portion  of  the 
gardens,  and  to  these  buildings  this  gale  house 
gives  access  from  the  main  street  through  a court- 
yard. 

It  is  built  in  ashlar  of  local  redstone  in  irregular 
courses,  the  details  being  treated  on  a somewhat 
larger  scale  than  usual,  for  a lighter  coloured 
material.  The  turret  is  roofed  in  copper,  the 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Hugh  Talleniache  paid  a 
fine  to  Ipssyich  for  freedom  from  tolle  for  himself  and  his 
villains  111  Bentley. 


THE  BUILDER. 


down  spouts,  waterheads,  and  carriers  are  of  lead, 
and  the  gates  to  the  archway  of  wrought-iron, 
with  the  City  arms  worked  in  the  grille. 

The  front  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  b’erguson,  architect,  of  Westminster 
and  Carlisle. 

The  illustration  is  from  a drawing  by  Mr.  E. 
Ridsdale  Tate. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — The 
fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  forty-sixth  session 
of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street.  Mr.  H.  Hartley,  the 
President,  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bidiake,  M.A.,  of  Birmingham,  read  a paper  on 
“Imagination  in  Planning.”  We  have  no  space 
to  devote  to  the  paper  this  week,  but  we  may  be 
able  to  return  to  it  next  week. 

SiiEFKiKLi)  Society  oe  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of 
thi.s  Society  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art  on 
the  i6lh  inst.  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs  presided, 
and  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  II.  W.  Lockwood 
on  “Symbolic  Architecture,”  in  which  no 
attempt  was  made  to  trace  symbolic  forms  to 
their  origin,  this  more  serious  treatment  being 
reserved  for  a future  occasion.  The  writer, 
taking  some  of  the  most  recent  and  best-known 
architectural  works  in  the  city,  attempted  to 
deduce  from  their  design  evidence  of  symbolic 
intentions  on  the  part  of  their  designers,  and  it 
was  urged  that,  to  be  liioroughly  successful,  a 
iniilding  should  by  its  design  tell  the  beholder  for 
what  purpose  it  was  designed.  From  the  discus- 
sion which  followed,  it  transpired,  however,  that 
the  symbolism  discovered  in  the  buildings  had 
had  no  existence  in  the  mind.s  of  the  designers. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  Leeds  and 
Yorkshire  .\rchilecturai  Society  was  held  on  the 
Sth  inst.  in  the  ()ueen’s  Hotel,  Leeds.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  George  Bertram 
Bulmer,  the  President.  After  dinner  a toast-list 
was  gone  through,  and  the  Chairman  prefaced  it 
with  a sympathetic  allusion  to  the  demise  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.  J.  Mettam,  who  had  acted  as 
honorary  secretary  to  the  society.  Mr.  George 
Cobson  proposed  “ The  Army,  Navy,  and 
Volunteers,”  and  Colonel  E.  Wilson  responded. 
“The  City  and  Commerce  of  Leeds”  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Leonard  Cooper,  and  responded  to 
by  Alderman  Hepworth,  President  of  the  Leeds 
Mechanics’  Institute.  The  toast  of  “The  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Allied 
Societies”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorp. 
He  said  the  Institute  and  allied  societies  existed 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  intercourse 
between  the  various  members  of  the  profession, 
in  bringing  subjects  of  architectural  interest 
before  them  by  means  of  papers  re.id  at  the 
meetings  of  the  various  societies.  They  also 
kept  in  view  the  education  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession.  The  Institute 
of  British  Architects  might  be  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  a sort  of  University. 
It  was  not  an  educating  body,  but  it  was  an 
examining  body.  Those  examinations  had  been 
largely  taken  advantage  of  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession.  Mr.  William  Emer- 
son, honorary  secretary  of  the  Institute,  replied. 
He  alluded  specially  to  the  meeting  held  in  Liver- 
pool, the  outcome  of  which  was  the  establishment 
of  a scheme  to  assist  young  gentlemen  who  pro- 
posed to  enter  the  profession,  and  who  were 
situated  at  long  distances  from  the  large  towns, 
and  found  difiicully  in  obtaining  the  means  of 
study.  The  Institute  and  the  allied  societies  now 
formed  a centre  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  in- 
formation to  the  younger  students,  and  there  was 
every  hope  that  the  efibrt  would  yield  good  fruit. 
At  the  present  day  the  motto  was  union  was 
strength  ; but  there  was  a certain  number  of  pro- 
fessional men  who,  for  some  reason,  held  them- 
selves aloof  from  their  brethren,  and  indulged  in 
jibes  and  sneers  at  them.  Such  conduct  did  not 
advance  architecture  or  the  profession  of  the 
architect.  Those  things  showed  how  much  need 
there  was  for  architects  to  unite  to  uphold  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  their  own  profession.  Mr. 
Edward  Solomons,  of  Manchester,  also  responded. 
He  said  the  idea  the  public  had  as  to  the  means 
the  architect  had  at  his  disposal  to  produce  the 
buildings  he  did  was  quite  extraordinary.  They 
must  let  the  public  know  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  architect  beyond  the  mere  builder. 
Mr.  Edward  Mitchell  Gibbs,  of  Sheffield,  in 
contributing  to  the  response,  said  he  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  so  little  had  come 
of  the  proposal  to  establish  a chair  of  archi- 
tecture for  the  northern  societies.  In  his  opinion. 
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the  only  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  educa- 
tion of  architects  was  to  establish  in  some 
part  of  the  country  an  architectural  college, 
possibly  in  the  norfhern  district,  by  a combination 
of  such  provinces  as  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Nottingham,  all  of  which 
were  within  easy  railway  communication  of  each 
other.  The  Royal  Institute  should,  as  soon  as  it 
could,  abandon  its  position  as  an  examining  body, 
and  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  architects  of 
the  country.  To  him  there  was  nothing  more 
painful  in  the  present  style  of  architecture  than 
the  want  of  proportion.  Some  architects  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  slightest  notion  of  it.  As  an 
example  of  noble  proportion,  he  cited  the  Leeds 
Town  Hall,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  one  of 
the  master  productions  of  the  present  century — 
remarkable  for  its  splendid  outline  and  masterly 
restraint,  a standing  protest  against  the  present 
style  of  architecture,  with  its  affectation  of  irre- 
gularity and  confusion  of  plan.  The  toast  was 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Paget,  of 
Leicester,  and  Mr.  William  Hepper,  of  Yoik. 
Mr.  William  Emerson  proposed,  “ The  Leeds 
and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.”  In  the 
course  of  a short  speech,  he  expressed  disapproval 
of  Mr.  Gibbs’s  suggestion  that  the  Institute  should 
be  an  educational  body.  It  was,  he  thought, 
quite  an  unreasonable  suggestion,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  education  of  architects  should 
take  place  before  they  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  In 
responding,  the  Chairman  alluded  to  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  operations  of  the  society. 
“ Literature,  Science,  and  Art,”  was  proposed  by 
Canon  Scott,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Wilson  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Dudley  Matthews. 
The  last  toast  was,  “Our  Guests,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Dodgshiin,  and  responded  to  by  Mr. 
John  Harrison,  the  Town  Clerk. 

Carlisle  Architectural,  Eng.ineerinc, 
AND  Surveying  Association. — At  a meeting 
of  this  Association  held  on  the  loth  inst.  in  the 
Town  Hall,  a lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Pogson  on  “ Tramways.”  Mr.  Iligginson 
presided,  Dealing  with  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment both  of  the  ways  and  methods  of 
haulage,  details  and  sketches  were  given  and  ex- 
plained of  the  diflerent  systems  adopted  from  time 
to  lime  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  especially 
in  America,  up  to  the  latest  method  of  girder  rail 
and  way  now  universally  adopted  for  mechanical 
haulage,  and  as  laid  down  in  1893  by  the 
Huddersfield  Corporation,  the  only  Corporation 
up  to  the  present  time  which  has  laid  down, 
worked,  and  developed  their  own  line.  The 
various  systems  of  electric  and  steam  haulage 
were  also  explained  and  illustrated,  and  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  for  different 
towns  were  also  dealt  with,  together  with  the  cost 
of  the  systems  already  laid  down.  A discussion 
followed  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
lecturer. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Society. — A 
meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  the  loth  inst.  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson  presiding.  The 
Chairman  referred  to  the  loss  sustained  to  the 
Association  through  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Henderson  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Bryson.  Upon  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  David  Robertson, 

; A.R.S.A.,  was  elected  a memljer  of  the  Council. 

■ Photographs  of  ancient  buildings  in  Ceylon  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Muirhead.  A paper  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  S.  Mylne,  F.S.A.  (Lond.),  on  “The 
Influence  of  the  Mylnes  on  the  architecture  of 
Edinburgh,”  was  read  by  the  Chairman.  No  indi- 
vidual name  of  any  of  the  early  architects,  he 
stated,  stood  out  as  the  originator  of  a single 
style  of  architecture.  Singularly  few  names 
were  connected  with  any  of  the  vast  C'-othic 
cathedrals  scattered  over  Europe.  In  the  case  of 
the  family  of  Mylne,  the  name  was  connected 
with  a vast  number  of  structures  through  a long 
period  of  time.  Abbot  Alex.  Mylne,  the  earliest, 
was  a famous  mason  in  the  reign  of  James  III. 
John  Mylne,  of  Perth,  at  the  request  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  completed  an  orna- 
mental statue  of  James  VI.  at  the  Netherbow 
Port.  He  also  constructed  the  City  Cross  and  a 
water  pond  at  Holyrood  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
besides  making  the  celebrated  sun  - dial  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Holyrood.  His  son  John  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  master  mason,  and  under 
his  direction  the  Tron  Church  was  completed  in 
1647.  He  also  repaired  the  great  east  window  in 
St,  Giles’  Cathedral.  Robert  Mylne,  of  Bal- 
fargie,  was  best  known  as  the  builder  cf  Holy- 
rood  Palace,  which  had  been  maintained  almost 
unaltered  for  two  centuries.  In  1674  he  busied 
himself  in  introducing  a large  water  supply  at 
the  head  of  the  West  Bow.  Mylne’s  Square, 
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Writers’  Court,  and  the  steeple  of  Heriot’s 
Hospital  also  presented  proofs  of  his  industry. 
In  1745  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  in  the 
Classical  style,  was  completed  by  Thomas  Mylne, 
of  Powderball,  the  eldest  son  of  whom,  settling 
down  in  London,  constructed  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
The  most  important  work  of  the  latter  in  Edin- 
burgh was  St.  Cecilia’s  Hall.  William  Mylne, 
his  brother,  built  the  North  Bridge,  which  was 
the  last  important  work  executed  by  the  Mylne 
family  in  Edinburgh.  The  palace  of  Ilolyrood 
was  by  far  the  most  important  structure  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Mylne.  It  was  perhaps 
a little  gloomy,  but  had  the  reigning  King  not 
objected,  there  would  have  been  more  external 
decoration.  In  all  their  work  there  was  some 
want  of  originality,  but  it  was  the  part  of  a wise 
man  to  adhere  to  the  unsurpassed  models  of 
antiquity  which  still  existed. 

1 ♦ < 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Society  ok  Antiquaries  of  Ire- 
land.— The  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society’s  House,  Kildare-street,  on  the 
9th  inst.  Mr.  John  Ribton  Garstin,  F.S-A., 
senior  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1893  was  sub- 
mitted. It  contained  a reference  to  the  death  of 
the  President,  Lord  James  Wandesforde  Butler, 
“ the  last  survivor  of  that  band  of  pioneers  who, 
forty-four  years  ago,  in  the  City  of  Kilkenny,  laid 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  Socieiy  has  been 
raised.”  The  report  also  stated  that  there  are  now 
upon  the  roll  of  the  Society  the  names  of  1S9 
Fellows  and  1,051  members,  the  total  number  of 
names,  1,240,  being  50  more  than  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1892.  The  Photographic  Committee, 
which  was  formed  twelve  months  ago,  held 
several  meetings  during  the  year.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Robinson  had  consented  to  act  as  hon.  curator 
of  the  collection,  and  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  in  classifying,  according  to  counties, 
the  existing  photographs  of  antiquarian  objects. 
The  index  to  the  first  nineteen  volumes  of  the 
“Journal”  is  now  practically  completed,  and 
will  shortly  be  ready  to  go  to  press;  also  the 
catalogue  of  the  objects  in  the  museum  of  the 
society  in  Kilkenny,  which  is  being  prepared  by 
Mr.  T-  G.  Robertson.  The  meeting  next  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a President  for  the  year  1894. 
The  following  gentlemen  had  been  nominated  : — 
Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  S.J.,  M.R.I.A.  ; Mr. 
Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Vice- 
President,  and  Lord  Walter  l-'itzgerald.  Lord 
Walter  Fitzgerald  withdrew  his  name,  and  the 
voting  took  place  between  the  two  first  mentioned 
gentlemen,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Drew  received 
57  votes  and  Father  Murphy  44.  The  Rev. 
George  R.  Buick,  Vice-President,  read  his  second 
paper  on  the  Crannog  of  Moylarg.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Westropp  read  a paper  descriptive  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Priory  of  Ennis,  and  the  tomb  of  O’Brien, 
King  of  Clare,  found  therein,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  panels  of  grey  marble,  on  which 
there  are  designs  of  German  origin,  depicting 
Scriptural  subjects.  Colonel  P.  D.  Vigors  ex- 
hibited ancient  leg-fetters,  found  in  County 
Carlow  ; stone  axes  found  in  New  Caledonia, 
French  specimens  of  stone  axes,  and  an  abo- 
riginal Slone  hammer  from  Australia.  Mr. 
Robert  Cochrane,  hon.  secretary,  announced  that 
by  permission  of  his  ( Irace  the  Archbishop  of 
Dulilin  the  members  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  recently-discovered  pagan  sepul- 
chral mound  in  the  grounds  of  Old  Connaught, 
Bray. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  ok  Scotland. — 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  Gilbert  Goudie  in  the 
chair.  The  first  paper  was  an  account  by  the 
Rev.  George  Lowe,  B.D.,  of  a cemetery  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  containing  eighteen  urns,  recently 
discovered  at  Kirkpark,  Musselburgh.  The 
second  paper  was  a notice  of  the  church  bell  and 
some  other  antiquities  at  Kettins,  Forfarshire,  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Hutcheson,  F.S.A.,  Scot., 
Broughty  Ferry.  A small  sepulchral  slab,  with  a 
Calvary  cross  and  a pair  of  shears  incised  on  one 
side,  and  other  architectural  fnigmenls  discovered 
in  the  course  of  some  recent  alterations  in  the 
church  were  described,  and  the  inscriptions  and 
arms  on  the  parish  communion  cups  noted.  In 
the  next  paper,  Mr.  J.  M.  Mackinlay  noticed  the 
various  localities  in  East  Lothian  associated  with 
the  memory  of  St.  Baldred,  who  was  said  to  have 
chosen  the  Bass  Rock  as  his  retreat.  The  last 
paper,  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Coles,  dealt  with  the  stone 
circle  at  Ilolywood,  Dumfriesshire,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  so-called  cup  markings  on  some 
of  the  stones  in  the  circle,  as  mentioned  by  the 


late  Professor  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson.  These,  how- 
ever, on  careful  examination,  the  author  found  to 
be  mostly  if  not  altogether  natural. 

> ♦ > 

(^orre0pon^ence. 

To  the  Editor  0/ The  Builder. 


“STAINED  GLASS  AND  DESIGNING.” 

Sir, — In  your  notice  on  p.  490,  December  30,  of 
Mr.  A.  Pilkington's  window,  you  say  that  the  draw- 
ing was  exhibited  in  my  name  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
And  in  your  note  to  the  letter  of  " A,”  on  p.  39, 
13th  inst. , you  say  that  you  gave  the  facts  as  com- 
municated by  the  architect. 

Are  these  statements  fair  to  me,  or  accurate? 
Till  you  told  me.  I was  not  aware  that  any  drawing 
bearing  my  name,  or  with  which  I had  in  any  way 
to  do,  was  in  the  Royal  Academy.  .And  even  then 
I had  no  idea  what  it  could  be.  I wrote  to  you,  in 
reply,  at  the  time  explicitly,  to  this  effect.  Who- 
ever sent  the  drawing  took  a great  liberty  in  sending 
it  under  my  name,  without  my  knowledge  or  consent. 
In  the  But/dt:r  it  is  suggested  that  I have  assumed 
a position  to  which  I had  no  right,  and  that  I have 
taken  credit  for  other  people's  work.  I have  not 
done  so. 

The  facts  do  not  justify  any  such  suggestion  or 
inference.  Your  withholding  my  statement  that  the 
drawing  in  question,  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  in 
my  name,  was  so  sent  without  my  knowledge  or 
consent,  gives  the  whole  afl'air  aii  entirely  wrong 
complexion. 

It  is  a mistake  to  regard  a stained-glass  window 
as  if  it  were  an  independent  picture  that  can  be 
placed,  or  hung  up,  anywhere.  To  be  thoroughly 
successful,  it  must  suit  its  surroundings.  The 
building  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  a 
frame  for  the  stained  glass.  .Stained  glass — if 
worthy — is  a part  of  the  decoration  of  the  building, 
and  as  such  should  come  under  the  direciion  and 
control  of  the  architect,  who  should,  to  say  the  least, 
be  able  to  prevent  mistakes  of  scale,  posiiion.  and 
colour,  being  made.  An  architect  who  has  studied 
the  subject  should  be  able  to  do  much  more  than 
this.  J.  Medland  Taylor. 

We  did  not  recollect  that  Mr.  Taylor  had 
distinctly  disclaimed  having  sent  the  drawing  to  the 
Academy,  but  we  now  find  that  the  drawing  was 
sent  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  with  their 
name  on  it  and  the  words  "under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Medland  Taylor,  and  the  R..\. 
Secretary  adopted  the  latter  name  in  the  catalogue. 
So  far,  therefore,  we  have  unintentionally  implied 
what  was  unjust  to  our  correspondent.  .At  the 
same  time,  we  remember  that,  in  the  course  of 
some  correspondence  on  the  subject,  when  we  wrote 
to  ask  him  if  we  could  publish  the  drawing,  Mr. 
Taylor  entirely  defended  the  architect's  claim  to  the 
design  in  such  a case ; and  we  may  -add  that  to  the 
description  of  the  window  which  he  sent  us  he 
appended  a long  and  enthusiastic  comment  on  the 
admir.ible  result  which  iiad  followed  from  the 
co-operation  of  the  architect  and  his  client  in  the 
design,  which  we  omitted  as  irrelevant,  as  well  as 
for  other  reasons. — Ed. 


THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING  STONES. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  observations  made  on 
p.  20  of  your  issue  of  6lh  inst. , what  the  writer  says 
respecting  a gang  of  quarry  men  sometimes  migrating 
from  one  cjnarrv  to  another  and  taking  the  quarry- 
mark  with  them  is  quite  correct  in  manv  instances, 
but  my  predecessors  and  my.sclf  in  connexion  with 
the  quarries  now  worked  by  myself,  foresaw  this 
difficulty  many  years  ago,  and  have  always  insisted 
that  each  separate  i/iiany,  and  not  each  distinct 
gang,  shall  have  a mark  of  its  own.  'I'hcrcfore,  the 
quarry-marks  in  our  instance  are  .stationary,  and  do 
bear  a practical  value  to  a certain  extent,  and  are 
not  migratory  in  the  manner  the  writer  has  men- 
tioned. Some  architects  have  occasionally  specified 
stone  to  come  from  a certain  quarry,  bearing  a 
certain  quarry-mark,  and  have  pul  into  their  speci- 
fication a clause  which  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil,  no 
matter  who  may  profess  otherwise,  because  I sup- 
pose upon  the  average  it  may  be  definitely  reckoned 
that  no  separate  quarry  gang  is  able  to  produce 
more  than  about  500  tons  of  stone  per  annum  from 
one  quarry,  and  in  large  jobs  there  are  frequently 
thousands  of  tons  of  stone  required,  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that,  if  the  job  were  to  be  constructed  of 
stone  obtained  solely  from  one  quarry,  it  would  take 
years  instead  of  months  to  construct  the  masonry 
alone. 

There  is,  however,  another  feature  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  is;  In  many  instances  there  are 
two  beils  in  one  quarry,  one  a weather  bed,  and  one 
not  so.  The  weather  bed  is  the  one,  of  course, 
which  should  be  used  for  exterior  work,  hence  out 
of  the  500  tons  which  the  quarry  might  produce 
during  the  twelve  months,  not  more  than,  say. 
300  tons  would  be  of  the  weather  bed,  hence  a 
further  argument  to  show  the  impracticability  of 


specifying  stone  from  a particular  quarry  bearing  a 
definite  quarry-mark.  What  presents  itself  to  my 
mind  as  being  a better  way  is  to  specify  a locality, 
before  doing  which,  however,  the  architect  should 
assure  himself  that  there  are  a sufficient  number  of 
quarries  in  that  locality  to  produce  the  stone  in 
the  required  time  to  enable  him  to  complete  his 
building. 

Moreover,  as  years  go  by.  the  quarry  which  ten 
years  ago  was  specified  and  noted  for  producing 
satisfactory  stone,  is  altogether  worked  out,  or 
worked  away  from,  and  one  occasionally  finds  stone 
now  specified  to  come  from  a certain  quarry  which 
years  ago  became  exhausted,  and  the  stone  now 
being  produced,  although  bearing  the  same  name, 
as  a matter  of  fact  is  raised  from  a spot  sometimes 
hundreds  of  feet  awav  from  the  spot  Irom  whence 
the  original  stone  which  obtained  favour,  and  was 
specified,  was  produced. 

A more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
respecting  cjuarries  and  stone  seems  to  me  to  be 
required  in  the  profession  generally,  and  I consider 
the  papers  you  are  now  publishing  in  your  journal 
will  go  a great  way  towards  disseminating  that 
knowledge.  .\  Quarrv-Ownek. 


PRIME  COST. 

Sir,  — Having  heard  the  quantity  surveyor’s  ^ 
opinion  on  this  subject,  perhaps  the  views  of  the 
builder  may  be  of  interest,  and  conduce  to  a more  ' 
rational  understanding  of  the  principles  really 
involved.  > 

What  is  " prime  cost?"  It  is  first  cost,  actual  ^ 
cost,  or  out-of-pocket  cost,  just  which  way  you  like 
to  look  at  it ; that  that  is  its  real  meaning,  1 take  it, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  All  business  men,  then,  to 
whatever  trade  they  may  belong,  will  be  disposed  to 
admit  that  this  out-of-pocket  cost  of  the  articles 
they  sell  is  not  a thing  which  outsiders  ought  to  be 
made  acquainted  with,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
groceries,  drapery,  clothes,  bread,  stoves,  gas- 
fittings,  or  wall-papers.  The  customer  does  not 
seek  to  know  the  " prime  cost"  of  any  commodity 
when  he  deals  direct  with  a tradesman.  Why, 
then,  should  his  representatives,  the  architect  and 
quantity  surveyor  seek  to  know  it. 

As  you,  Mr.  Editor,  kindly  intimated, //■/£•«  are 
named  lor  certain  things,  because  there  is  no  other 
convenient  way  of  de-cribing  the  quality  required  ; 
but  the  usual  clause  in  ‘‘quantities"  about  "Ml 
prices  mentioned  being  clear  of  trades  discounts  is 
a gross  piece  of  impertinence,  which  the  customer 
himself  is  not  guilty  of  when  dealing  direct  witli  a 
builder,  and  our  contention  is  that  neither  of  bis 
agents  should  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  do 
lhai  which  their  client  would  never  dream  oi  doing. 

To  do  architects  justice,  they  rarely  meddle  with 
trade  discounts  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  go 
direct  to  the  builder  for  an  estimate,  it  is  only  when 
Mr.  Quantity  Sun'eyor,  with  his  usual  bouncing 
dictatorial  inquisitiveness,  appears  on  the  scene,  that 
trouble  arises. 

The  assertion  by  Mr.  Leaning  that  quantity  sur- 
veyors are  always  conversant  with  the  discounts 
received  by  builders  seems  to  me  to  prove  loo  much. 

It  is  either  empty  bluster,  and,  as  such,  reprehen- 
sible ; or,  if  it  is  true,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for 
wanting  llie  invoices  at  all,  for  the  individual  who 
selects  the  articles  under  a provision  would  naturally 
keep  account  of  the  prices  of  them  ; or,  again,  if  it  is 
true,  it  can  only  be  by  underhand  methods,  which  no 
men  of  repute  would  stoop  to  commit. 

In  spite,  however,  of  whr.t  surveyors  may  do, 
this  P.C.  will  always  remain  more  or  less  a will-o'- 
the-wisp.  and  the  most  stringent  clauses  for  reaching 
it  will  always  be  frustrated  by  the  ingenuity  of 
builders,  backed  up,  as  they  always  will  be.  by  the 
sympathetic  feeling  which  subsists  between  those 
engaged  in  trade.  Thedeptbs  of  what  Mr.  Leaning 
calls  "meanness"  on  the  part  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  but  which  is  merely  justifiable 
secrecy,  has  never  yet  been  plumbed,  and  never  will 
be  plumbed.  So  long  as  inquisitive  outsiders 
attempt  to  merldle  with  trade  discounts,  so  long 
will  there  lie  subterfuges  and  concealments. 

The  extremely  childish  remark  upon  the  reticence 
of  builders  in  th.s  matter  is  unworthy  of  a man  in 
Mr.  Leaning's  position  ; he  ought  to  knew  that  it  is 
a characteristic  of  every  trade,  including  also  the 
quantity  surveying  profession  ; for  I take  it  that 
even  they  would  not  like  the  customer  to  know  the 
" prinie'cost  " of  preparing  the  quanlilies. 

Let  us  away  \\  ith  all  this  meddlesome  interference 
with  trade  discounts.  It  look  some  little  time  to 
convince  architects  that  cjuaniities  ought  to  form 
part  of  the  contract  ; * a little  reflection  will  convince 
them  that  they  are  on  the  wrong  tack  in  this  matter 
also,  when  they  allow  the  surveyor  to  pul  P.C. 
instead  of  fist  values  of  articles. 

Competitive  profits  only  are  more  likely  to  be  paid 
by  quoting  catalogue  prices  than  fallacious  P.Cs., 
for  the  builders  desirous  of  getting  the  job  (there 
would  be  no  competition  unless  this  desire  existed) 
would  in  some  way  make  allowance  when  they  felt 
confident  of  receiving  the  trade  discount,  either  by 
putting  the  fixing  at  a low  rate,  or  knocking  some- 
thing off  the  main  total. 

To  take  an  opposite  illustration  of  the  principles 
involved,  supposing  tool,  to  be  provided  tor  some 

• Some  of  Us  are  not  convinced  of  ihar  yet.— Ed. 


ig,  the  quantity  surveyor  at  the  usual  rates  would 
2.1.  los.  od.  for  simply  writing  two  lines.  " Oh  ! 

he  will  immediately  exclaim,  “it  is  the 
.uneration  for  the  whole  bill  which  ought  to  be 
sidered.”  Justso,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is 
profit  on  the  whole  contract  which  ought  to  be 
;n  into  consideration,  and  not  the  discounts  or 
fits  on  particular  items. 

A Dl’ilder's  Manager. 


Jan.  20,  1894.] 
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:e  flushing  of  water-closets. 

IK, — You  have  been  good  enough  to  notice  in 
r last  issue  a supplementary  catalogue  of 
:ial  water-closet  apparatus  which  I have  lately 
oduced,  and  having  reference  more  particularly 
my  new  syphonic  discharge  apparatus.  “The 
set  of  the  Century.”  I note  that  you  refer  to  the 
mount  of  water”  necessary  to  efficient  flushing, 
which  is  at  present  restricted  by  the  water 
ipanies'  regulations  to  2 gallons  ; and  while  there 
lo  doubt  that  the  purely  mechanical  action  (by 
ch  water  companies’  engineers  would  apparently 
eavour  lo  justify  such  regulation)  can  be  effectively 
brmed  with  this  very  limited  quantity,  I un- 
tatingiy  assert  that  the  experience  of  practical 
tarians,  demonstrated  by  results  of  tests  recently 
lished  by  the  Sanitary  Institute,  unquestionably 
firm  the  opinion  always  .advocated  by  me  that 
.ething  more  than  this  is  required,  and  that  a 
imum  flush  of  2.J  or  3 gallons  to  a maximum  of 
or  even  4 gallons  (in  accordance  with  local 
amstances  and  the  requirements  of  position  in 
tion  to  the  drain)  is  absolutely  essential  to  an 
lent  sanitary  result. 

or  example,  it  has  already  bean  conclusively 
vn  that  a two-gallon  flush  discharged  through  any 
nary  form  of  flush-down  closet,  fixed  at  the 
d of  a 4-in.  branch  drain,  is  valueless  for  the 
JOse  designed,  of  conveying  excreta  direct  lo 
sewer,  and  days  must  often  elapse  before  this  is 
)mplisbed. 

erein  is  lo  be  found  one  of  the  many  advantages 
'The  Century  W.C. one  to  which  you  do  not 
de,  and  to  which  I would  specially  desire  to 
whereas  in  the  ordinary  form  of  flush-down 
;t,  the  discharge  into  the  drain  can  be  neither 
2 nor  less  than  the  equivalent  of  the  capa- 
of  the  i^-in.  down  service  pipe  from  the 
rn,  in  the  “ Century  W.C."  the  syphonic  dis- 
•ge  ensures  an  independent  flush  equivalent  to 
irea  and  capacity  of  a 3-in.  soil  pipe  (which  can 
ised  without  fear  of  stoppage),  and  continuing 
the  much  larger  quantity  contained  in  the 
as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  cistern  are 
msled.  and  ejected  with  the  increased  velocity 
to  atmospheric  pre.ssure. 

lese  closets  may  be  seen  under  the  conditions 
dual  use  in  the  new  underground  convenience 
he  Strand  District  Board  of  Works,  Wellington- 
' George  Jennings. 


She  Stubent’9  Column. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— III. 

TOUGHNESS  AND  BRITTLENESS. 

Y the  toughness  of  stone  is  meant  the  rela- 
tive power  of  adhesion  of  its  particle.s  to 
one  another,  and  their  elasticity.  It  is  a 


' Tin:  COMPETITION  GUINEA. 

I find  .advertised  in  yourissueofthe  r3th  inst. 
w form  of  lottery.  Architects  are  invited  by  the 
rpool  School  Board  to  send  a guinea  to  their 
. m return  for  which  they  will  receive  particulars 
>remiums,  &c. , for  a competition.  Having 
ived  them,  one  may  find  it  worth  while  to  send 
design,  or  the  best  thing  to  do  may  be  to  put 
larticulars  obtained  in  the  waste-paper  basket, 
however  unacceptable  the  conditions  may  be,  it 
d seem  he  can  only  get  his  guinea  again  by 
ng  in  a set  of  huna-fide  olans. 

Edgar  A.  Hawkins. 

It  is  not  a new  practice,  though  of  rather 
t introduction.  We  have  already  more  than 
expressed  our  opinion  strongly  against  it,  as 
rchitect  cannot  tell  till  ho  sees  the  conditions 
ler  they  are  such  as  he  would  be  willing  to 
>ete  under.— Ed. 


property  essentially  dependent  on  structure,  but 
collaterally  also  on  mineral  composition.  Brittle- 
ness may  be  described  in  similar  terms,  only  that 
it  is  the  converse  of  toughness.  To  a certain 
extent  both  represent  different  degrees  of  the 
same  property,  and  are  closely  related  lo  the 
character  of  hardness. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  we  may  remark  that 
certain  varieties  of  Purbeck  stone  are  practically 
of  the  same  hardness  as  some  of  the  Portland 
group,  yet  in  general  terms  the  former  would 
be  said  to  be  much  more  brittle  than  the 
latter,  which  in  consequence  are  described  as 
tougher  stones.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  when  we  know  something  of  the 
microscopic  structure  of  the  stones  in  question. 
The  Purbeck  freestones  are  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  minute  fragments  of  shelly  matter  in 
which  cleavage  structure  is  apparent,  whilst  the 
surfaces  of  the  fragments  are  also  points  of 
weakness.  The  Portland  stones,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  made  of  minute,  hard,  oolitic  granules 
firmly  adhering  to  one  another,  and  but  little 
shelly  matter  occurs,  whilst  no  cleavage  planes 
or  lines  of  weakness  are  observable.  When  the 
mason  strikes  the  former  class  of  freestone  it  is 
not  difficult  for  him  to  disengage  quite  a large 
flake  of  the  material  with  one  blow  of  the  hammer, 
the  stone  readily  splits  along  the  innumerable 
cleavage  planes  and  free  surfaces  ; but  to  sever  a 
piece  of  stone  of  the  same  size  from  a block  of  the 
latter,  many  blows  of  the  same  force  are  required, 
and  there  would  be  a general  tendency  for  much 
smaller  pieces  to  come  away,  the  firm  adhesion  of 
the  oolitic  granules,  together  with  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  material  and  the  absence  of  lines  of 
weakness,  cause  it  to  be  much  tougher. 

We  do  not  imply,  however,  that  a brittle 
stone  is  necessarily  inferior  in  quality  to  a 
tough  one  ; it  may  be  that,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  weathering,  the  former  may  contain  more 
durable  minerals  than  the  latter.  At  the  same 
time,  the  purpose  for  which  the  stone  was 
required  would  have  to  be  largely  taken  into 
account.  If  delicate  carvings  had  to  be  executed 
therein,  no  one  would  select  a very  brittle 
material  for  the  purpose.  For  designs  requiring 
breadth  of  treatment  the  character  of  brittleness 
would  be  no  great  impediment,  whilst  for 
ordinary  ashlar  it  might  practically  be  ignored. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  more  brittle  a 
stone  is,  the  easier  it  can  be  tooled  and  dressed  ; 
for  a stone  to  possess  the  attribute  at  all,  it  must 
in  the  first  place  be  rather  hard.  It  is  the  special 
features  introduced  by  brittleness  that  cause 
variations  in  the  relative  cost  of  tooling  certain 
rocks,  and  which  render  it  difficult  to  draw  up  a 
perfect  “ scale  of  hardness,”  based  on  the 
relative  facility  of  tooling,  as  explained  in  our : 
last  article. 

Important  though  the  relative  toughness  and 
brittleness  of  a stone  may  be  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  selection  for  certain  building  purposes, 
these  properties  have  a much  wider  significance 
when  applied  to  the  choice  of  road-metal.  We 


tough  it  is  of  no  use.  The  stronger  the  slate,  the 
greater  its  toughness,  and  the  less  its  porosity. 
Landings  and  large  paving  stones  also  must 
possess  this  quality  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  methods  hitherto  adopted  of  ascertaining 
the  toughness  or  brittleness  of  building-stone  are 
not  very  satisfactory  ; and  but  few  tests  for  these 
properties  have  been  carried  out — at  least  in  this 
country.  In  a somewhat  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  building-stones  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
Professor  N.  H.  Winchell  gives*  the  comparative 
facility  of  dressing  the  materials  concerned,  and 
he  was  able  to  state,  as  a result  of  his  inquiry,  that 
those  elements  in  general  which  go  to  make  up  a 
very  durable  building-stone,  and  thus  act  affirma- 
tively for  the  stone  as  a part  of  the  structure,  also 
go  to  make  it  incorrigible  in  the  builder’s  hands, 
and  to  that  extent  act  negatively.  The  tests  for 
facility  of  dressing  operated  disastrously  on  the 
crystalline  rocks,  and  wholly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  softest  ones.  The  variation  in  texture  induced 
by  lamination,  or  accompanied  by  it,  naturally 
affects  the  toughness  of  many  stones,  particularly 
those  of  the  sandstone  class.  Professor  Winchell 
does  not  tell  us  precisely  how  he  compiled  his 
statistics  relating  to  facility  of  dressing  ; we  should 
have  been  glad  of  information  on  that  head. 

The  toughness  of  slates  is  not  a difficult  matter 
to  ascertain,  though  here,  again,  but  few  tests 
have  been  carried  out  by  scientists.  A method 
adopted  in  the  United  .States  which  determines 
the  strength,  toughness,  and  elasticity  of  the 
material  at  one  operation  may  be  described  as 
follows  : — Slabs  of  slate  2410.  in  length,  by  12  in. 
in  width,  and  \ in.  in  thickness  are  supported  in 
a horizontal  position  upon  wooden  knife  edges 
22  in.  apart,  the  loads  being  applied  upon  another 
knife  edge  placed  half-way  between  the  supports. 
The  ultimate  deflection  of  the  slate  in  the  centre, 
just  prior  to  its  breaking,  is  then  carefully  ascer- 
tained, and  the  results  give  the  toughness  or 
elasticity  of  the  material.  It  is  obvious  that  for 
slabs,  landings,  and  the  like  the  toughness  of  the 
stone  is  practically  coincident  with  its  tensile 
strength,  and  we  reserve  further  remarks  on  this 
head  until  we  come  to  deal  with  that  property. 

ABSORPTION  OF  WATER. 


may  ignore  those  kinds  of  “ metal  ” of  an  earthy 
iRTii  Bridge,  Edinburgh.  — Dr.  Rowand  I ‘^‘^scrijilion,  which  every  road-surveyor  worthy 
rsqn,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Archi-  name  knows  to  be  utterly  useless  materials, 
.—1.  I-.-,  moving  a and  confine  our  attention  to  the  more  crystalline 
varieties.  Toughness  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
essential  characteristic  of  a good  road  metal, 
though  durability  of  its  component  minerals  is 
also  highly  desirable — especially  for  country 
roads.  The  class  of  stone  used  in  a busy 
thoroughfare,  however,  is  usually  too  short  lived — 
too  soon  worn  away  by  traffic — no  matter  what 
its  quality  may  be,  for  it  to  be  much  affected  by 
agents  of  decomposition.  Take  granite  for 
example,  As  a whole,  that  rock  is  very 
durable,  but  it  varies  materially  in  the  matter 
of  toughness.  If,  for  instance,  we  have  one 
of  an  exceedingly  compact  nature,  fine  grained, 
the  microscopic  structure  of  which  shows  that 
its  component  crystals  are  intimately  inter- 
locked, or  associated  with  each  other,  that  will 
be  a much  tougher  granite,  and  make  a better 
road  metal  than  one  in  which  the  crystals  are 
larger,  much  cleaved,  or  twinned,  and  simply 
adhere  to  each  other. 

The  character  of  toughness  as  applied  to 
roofing,  slates  is  most  important  ; if  a slate  is  not 


ral  .Association  on  the  lotli  inst.,  .u  luuvmK  a 
of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mylne  for  a paper 
to  the  Association,  said  that  the  North  Bridge 
onsiderable  merit  ; but  what  had  been  done  to 
•he  present  day  had  not  added  to  that  merit.  A 
helpless  production  than  the  present  North 
edid  not  exist  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  In 
for  a new  bridge  it  was  lo  be  hoped  that  the 
s of  architecture  would  not  be  kept  in  the  b.ack- 
id  altogether.  If  it  were  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a piece  of  engineering— a span  to  circle 
irrespective  of  everything  else— it  would  be  .a 
misfortune  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The 
e occupied  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sites  in 
>e.  If  the  citizens  did  not  insist  upon  a 

1 worthy  pf  the  reputation  of  the  city 
ould  be  a blot  that  would  remain  on 
lurgh  for  generations,  and  would  stare 
)ne  in  the  face.  Mr.  S.  Henbest  Capper,  in 
fing,  said  the  metal  cantilevers  of  the  North  , 

2 were  not  (larticularly  effective,  for  whenever 

o/ciJ''red  passengers  were  ordered  to  the 
Were  the  names  of  architects  more  commonly 
ated  with  their  work,  fewer  architectural 
rosities  would  be  perpetrated.  | 


All  building  stones  contain  a certain  quantity 
of  water,  some  of  which  is  inherent  lo  the 
material  as  a chemical  pioperty,  whilst  some — 
by  far  the  greater  amount — has  been  imbibed  by 
it  temporarily.  The  latter  soon  evaporates  after 
the  stone  has  been  quarried  ; or,  at  least,  a very 
large  proportion  of  it  does.  Stones  vary  widely 
in  regard  to  the  amount  of  water  they  can  absorb, 
depending  on  their  structure  and  state  of  crystal- 
lisation. Whilst  some  absorb  water  rapidly,  and 
transmit  it  freely,  others  imbibe  it  more  slowly 
and  retain  the  fluid  for  a much  longer  period, 

A great  number  of  tests  to  ascertain  the  ratio 
of  absorption  of  water  by  British  building  stones 
have  been  carried  out  from  time  to  time,  and 
before  criticising  these  we  may  profitably  describe 
divers  methods  of  arriving  at  the  results.  We 
desire  to  call  the  student’s  attention  specially  to 
this  matter,  as  it  has  a direct  bearing  upon  a 
considerable  number  of  our  own  experiments. 

Professors  Daniell  and  Wheatstone  showf  the 
bulk  of  water  absorbed  by  the  stones  when 
saturated  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump.  They  remark  that  the  C[uantity  of  water 
absorbed  in  this  process  may  be  considered  to 
represent  the  space  occupied  by  the  pores  or 
interstices  in  the  substance,  unless  we  suppose 
that  in  some  c.ases  the  adhesion  between  air  and 
the  solid  particles  is  so  great  that  the  entire 
removal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  not 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  force.  It  is  certain, 
they  state,  that  when  this  pressure  is  not 
removed,  long  immersion  in  water  will  not 
occasion  the  displacement  of  all  the  air  contained 
within  the  pores. 

Professor  W.  C.  Unwin,  F.R.S.,  saysj  that  in 
the  determination  of  the  porosity  of  stone  the 
specimens  should  be  cubes,  and  well  dried.  They 
should  be  brushed,  weighed,  and  then  gradually 
immersed  in  water,  remaining  there  until  satu- 
rated. The  stone  will  become  nearly  saturated 
in  twenty-four  hours,  but  it  may,  for  certainty,  Ije 
left  in  water  for  five  days.  It  should  then  be 
taken  out,  carefully  dried  on  the  surface,  and 
weighed.  For  strictly  comparable  results  the 
specimens  should  be  of  the  same  volume  and 
surface.  In  a series  of  experiments  carried  out 
under  his  supervision,  3-in.  cubes  of  stone  were 
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used,  and  immersed  in  water  for  from  seven  to 
fifteen  days. 

Professor  Wilber  determined*  the  percentage 
of  water  absorbed  by  dry  samples  as  follows  : — 
Specimens  weighing  about  50  grams  were  used. 
They  were  dried  in  an  air  bath  to  a constant 
weight  at  212  deg.  Fahr. , and  were  then  immersed 
in  ccJd  (previously  boiled)  distilled  water,  and 
after  complete  saturation,  were  removed  one  by 
one  from  the  water,  their  surfaces  quickly  dried 
with  blotting-paper,  and  were  again  weighed. 
1 he  percentage  gained  in  weight  by  the  saturated 
sample  was  then  computed  : — 

Per  cent,  gained—' 

Weight  of  wet  sample — Weight  of  dry  .sample.  ^ 

Weight  of  dr%'  sample. 

Professor  T.  Hudson  Bearet  used  dried  in. 
cubes,  which,  after  being  measured  and  weighed 
were  lowered  gradually  into  a vessel  of  water  and 
left  there  for  a period  of  si.x  or  seven  days.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  stones  were  taken  out, 
wiped  with  a dry  cloth  to  remove  adherent  water, 
and  at  once  reweighed.  The  results  are  expressed 
as  a percentage  of  the  original  weight.  The 
water  used  for  dealing  with  some  of  the 
specimens  was  derived  directly  from  a water 
company's  main  without  special  treatment,  whilst 
for  others  pure  distilled  water  was  employed. 
Professor  Beare  remarks  that  to  be  at  all  com- 
parative, absorption  tests  must  be  made  on  cubes 
of  the  same  size,  and  it  is  therefore  not  easy  to 
compare  one  set  of  observations  with  another 
where  this  condition  is  not  complied  with. 

Mr.  Mansfield  Merriman  ascertained^  the 
porosity  of  slates  by  immersing  in  water  for 
twenty-four  hours  specimens  previously  dried  at 
a temperature  of  135  deg.  Fahr. , and  noting  the 
increase  in  weight. 

So  we  see  that  none  of  these  observers  have 
adopted  precisely  the  same  methods  in  estimating 
the  ratio  of  absorption  of  water  : and  none  of  the 
results  are,  therefore,  strictly  comparable  with 
each  other.  It  is  important  to  bear  that  fact  in 
mind  in  reading  what  follows. 


M.  Cksar  D.\ly. — On  the  nth  inst.  the  death 
took  place,  at  Wissous,  his  residence  in  Prance, 
of  M.  C^sar  Daly.  He  was  born  in  1811  at 
Verdun  His  childhood  was  passed  in  England, 
but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  returned  to  France, 
completed  his  education  at  Douai,  and  adopted 
architecture  as  his  profession.  He  studied  at  Paris 
under  Duban,  who  assisted  him.  in  1842,  to  establish 
the  Rrjue  de  I Architecture  et  des  Travaux  Publics, 
which  he  continued  to  edit  till  his  death.  He  was 
the  recipient  in  1892  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  .Vrchitects,  and  in  the 
Builder  for  July  2 of  that  j c.ir  some  additional  par- 
ticulars will  be  found  of  his  career.  An  article  on 
his  life  and  work  will  be  found  on  another  page  of 
ibis  issue. 

August  FoLSCH. — Herr  August  Folsch,  whose 
works  on  theatre  protection  are  so  well  known 
throughout  the  world,  has  just  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine.  He  was  the  first  to  lake  up  the  subject 
seriously,  and  to  compile  those  invaluable  statistics 
on  theatre  fires  which  are  practically  the  only  abso- 
lutely reliable  data  we  have  on  this  class  of  catas- 
trophe. He  first  gave  attention  to  the  question  of  ■ 
theatre  protection  in  1864,  and  at  his  first  lecture  on 
the  subject,  which  was  delivered  at  Vienna  in  1870, 
he  showed  a list  of  forty-six  theatres  wliich  had  been 
destroyed.  His  memoirs,  which  he  distributed 
among  some  of  his  friends  in  1889,  treated  of  936 
theatre  fires,  so  that  by  this  time  the  full  thousand 
must  also  have  been  reached.  Herr  Fblsch's  pro- 
fession was  that  of  a civil  engineer,  and  as  such  he 
had  an  eventful  career,  .\ccording  to  his  memoirs, 
he  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1824,  and  was  first 
employed  as  engineer’s  apprentice  on  the  Ilamburg- 
Bergedorf  Railway.  From  1842  to  1852 — i.e.,  just 
after  the  great  Hamburg  fire — he  was  engaged 
under  V'alter  Lindley.  who  had  charge  of  the  re- 
modelling of  the  demolished  citv.  He  then  obtained 
an  appointment  under  one  of  the  contractors  for  the 
Paris  - Lyons  - Mediterranean  Railway,  where  he 
eventually  became  chief  engineer.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  this  line  he  obtained  an  important  post  on  the 
works  for  the  .Mislrian  Western  Railway,  and  finally 
took  up  liis  residence  in  Vienna  in  1859  as  agent  to 
the  English  contractor,  Thomas  Brassey.  At 
\ ienna  he  was  also  occupied  with  a project,  which 
w.ns  eventually  abandoned,  for  the  better  water 
supply  of  the  city,  and  subsequently  was  identified 
with  most  of  the  Austrian  railway.s  built  after  the 
war  of  1866,  concluding  with  the  difficult  \'orarlberg 
line.  In  1871  he  was  one  of  the  engineers  sent  out 
to  inspect  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  by  a group 
of  European  financiers,  and  his  unfavourable  report 
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was  amply  justified  by  the  subsequent  collapse  of 
the  undeltaking.  In  1872.  on  the  conversion  of 
Thomas  Brassey's  business  into  a limited  com- 
pany. he  retired  to  Hamburg,  where  be  resided 
until  his  death. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Proposed  New  Schools  at  Newhall. — The 
Stanton  and  Newhall  School  Bo-ard  are  about  to 
build  a new  block  of  schools  at  Newhall  to  accom- 
modate over  1,000  children.  Mr.  Henry  Beck,  of 
Burlon-on-Trent,  is  the  architect. 

Club  Buildings.  Dartford.  Kent.— A new 
Conservative  Club  has  juil  been  opened  at 
Dartford.  The  frontage  to  the  main  street  has 
four  gables,  with  stone  copings,  &c..  and  under 
two  of  these  are  the  entrances  to  the  club,  and 
. to  the  covered  way  to  the  Conservative  hall, 
which  is  in  the  rear  of  the  club-house.  The 
entBance-doors  are  of  teak,  with  iron  grilles,  lead- 
ing to  a lobby,  and  a large  hall,  with  staircase 
of  pitch  pine,  and  a panelled  ceiling.  The  dining- 
room. 26  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  the  reading-room,  20  ft. 
by  18  ft.,  open  from  the  hall:  and  behind  is  a 
billiard-room  for  two  tables  (with  top  lights  and 
hot-water  pipes),  a steward's  bar  and  lavatories,  &c. 
The  building  will  cost  about  3,100/.,  and  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Haylock.  The  grates 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Barnard  & Bishop,  and 
the  mosaic  pavement  by  Messrs.  Carter.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  .A.  J.  Style,  of  Westminster. 

Chancel  Screen,  Fatshull  Church,  Staf- 
ford.— Tile  Bishop  of  Lichfield  recently  dedicated  a 
screen  erected  in  PatshuU  Church  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Fkirl  of  Dartmouth.  Mr.  W.  Banks, 
architect,  of  London,  who  effected  alterations  and 
additions  to  PatshuU  Church  for  the  late  Earl, 
designed  the  screen,  and  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of 
London  and  Birmingham,  executed  the  work,  The 
screen  is  of  hammered  iron  of  an  ornamental  design. 

It  divides  the  chancel  from  the  main  body  of  ibe 
church,  and  is  surmounted  by  a cross.  The  church 
itself,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  an  edifice 
of  stone,  in  the  Italian  style,  consisting  of  chancel, 
nave,  north  aisle,  south  poich,  and  a tower  sur- 
mounted by  a dome,  and  cint  fining  six  bells.  It 
was  restored  by  the  late  Earl  in  1874,  when  a new 
north  aisle  and  vestry  were  ad  led,  and  choir  stalls 
and  a new  lectern  and  pu'pit.  The  whole  church 
was  at  the  same  time  re-scated.  Several  stained- 
glass  memorial  windows  were  also  placed  in  the 
church. 

Lady  Chapel,  Bristol  Cathedral.  — The 
Elder  Lady  chapel  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  which  has 
undergone  restoration,  has  just  been  re-opened. 
The  stone  has  been  repaired  and  cleaned,  the  paint 
that  covered  the  walls  has  been  removed,  the 
carving  and  injured  columns  have  been  made  good, 
and  the  floor  has  been  taken  up  and  relaid  with  a 
view  to  provision  being  made  for  heating.  'Ihe 
eastern  end  of  the  chapel  has  been  raised,  and  altar 
steps  have  been  provided.  The  roof,  which  was  in 
a broken  and  dangerous  condition,  lias  been  made 
good,  and  the  groining  renewed  where  necessary; 
the  old  plaster  has  been  taken  off  the  stone  work, 
and  the  whole  has  been  pointed.  The  doorway  on 
the  north  side  has  been  built  up.  While  this  was 
being  done,  evidence  was  discovered  that  the  door- 
way was  inserted  at  a later  date  than  that  of  the 
construction  of  the  chapel.  In  the  place  of  the 
doorway  the  window  over  it  has  been  made  the 
same  size  as  the  other  windows,  and  the  arcading 
has  been  continued.  The  archway  opening  into  the 
north  transept,  which  was  in  a dilapidated  condition 
and  shored  up,  has  been  opened.  Messrs.  W . 
Cowlin  & Sons  have  carried  out  the  work,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Pearson,  R.A.,  the  architect. 

Police  Station  Buildings,  Shrewsbury.— 
The  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  W.  Lyon  Browne 
recently  opened  the  new  police  station  and  offices 
which  have  been  erected  for  the  borough.  The 
buildings  are  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  the 
contractor  for  the  work  being  Mr.  II.  Price,  a loi^l 
builder.  An  office  is  provided  for  the  Chief 
Constable,  also  a parade-room,  five  cells,  and  an 
office  for  the  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
Under  the  same  roof  are  residences  for  the  Chief 
Constable,  the  Chief  Inspector,  and  one  sergeant. 
The  buildings  are  all  of  brick,  with  stone  facings. 

Catholic  Schools,  Huddersfield. — The  new 
schools  which  have  been  erected  near  Queen-street 
South,  Huddersfield,  were  recently  opened.  One 
portion  of  the  schools  for  the  present  forms  a chapel, 
capable  of  containing  400  people,  and  thus  arranged 
the  whole  available  space  can  be  occupied  on 
Sundays,  and  give  room  for  600  people.  The  chapel 
is  furnished  with  three  altars,  and  lighted  by  stained- 
glass  windows,  the  principal  light  depicting  _ St. 
loseph,  in  whose  name  the  chapel  is  erected.  I he 
architect  is  Mr.  Edward  Simpson,  of  Bradford,  and 
the  builders  Messrs.  W.  Radcliffe  & Co.  Ihe  total 
cost  is  about  2,300/. 

Town  Hall,  Colne.  Lanca.shire.— On  the 
13th  inst.  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Colne  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Callow.  Chairman  of  the  Colne 
Local  Board.  The  new  Town  Hall  is  built  of 
Yorkshire  stone  facings,  backed  with  brickwork. 
The  assembly-room  is  finished  in  oak.  with  open 
timbered  roof.  In  ihe  spandrils  of  the  windows  are 
leaded  lights,  with  coats-of-arms  and  subjects 
illustrative  of  the  trades  of  Colne.  The  floor  is  of 


pitchpine  boards,  nairow  widths.  The  staircase  » 
of  oak,  and  the  entrance  porch  has  a high  dado  as 
screen  of  oak.  The  clock  and  bells  have  bes 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Potts  & Sons,  of  Leeds ; an 
.Mr.  Seward,  of  Lancaster,  has  carried  out  tl 
heating  arrangements.  The  contractors  for  the  ne" 
building  have  been — stone  and  brickwork, Messci 
Hawley.  Colne;  joinering,  Messrs.  RiddioughC 
Co.,  Colne;  plumbing,  Mr.  Binns,  Colne;  pl.astei 
ing,  Mr.  M.  Haworth,  Colne ; slating,  Messe 
Thornton  Bros.,  OtIey ; painting.  Messrs.  Berry  . 
Duckworth,  Colne.  The  original  plans  for  tl 
building,  which  has  cost  about  10,000/. , exclusive  c 
the  site,  were  made  by  Mr.  Mallinson,  Surveyor  to  tl 
Board,  but  the  work  has  been  finished  above  ih 
ground  floor  level  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  & R.  F.  Beaumoa 
architects,  Manchester. 

Nevv  Premises  for  thf.  South  Wales  Ii: 
stitute  of  Engineers. — On  the  12th  inst.  tl, 
new  Institute  building  for  the  South  Wales  Lngi 
neers,  situated  in  Park-place,  Cardiff,  were  openea; 
The  new  building  is  in  the  Renaissance  style.  ait( 
the  material  used  in  its  construction  is  red  brici, 
with  red  stone  dressings.  It  stands  back  abo»| 
30  ft.  from  the  roadway,  and  has  a frontage  on  t; 
Park-place  of  66  ft.,  while  the  average  depth  of  til 
building  is  100  ft.  It  is  intended  to  enclose  tl 
building  with  massive  iron  railings  and  houndat, 
walls,  and  a circular  carriage  drive  will  rimujiti 
the  entrance  doorway.  Over  the  main  entrance  ail 
representations  of  the  arms  of  Wales  and  the  arrr 
of  the  borough  of  Cardiff  in  different  panels.  Til 
work  of  erection  was  started  in  July,  1891,  but  wa 
considerably  delayed  in  consequence  of  the  strike  k 
the  building  trade.  The  ball  of  the  building  ' 
17  ft.  by  33  f*..  and  14  ft.  high,  and  the  floor -i 
mosaic,  the  in-laying  having  been  e.xecuted  I 
Italian  workmen.  The  rooms  on  the  ground  floi 
consist  of  a secretary’s  otfice  and  writing-roow 
library  and  council-chamber  (39  ft.  by  22  ft.),  cloji 
and  attendant's  room,  lecture  theatre  (40  ft.  by  42  ft 
and  21  ft.  high),  with  silting  accommodation  fi 
about  200  persons:  lecturer's  retiring-room,  at 
suite  of  lavatories.  There  are  two  strongrooms'; 
the  basement,  a room  for  the  healing  apparatus,  aL 
a museum  room  (54  ft.  by  21  ft.  6 in.,  and  8 ft.  3ft 
high).  The  second  floor,  whicli  will  be  use 
by  the  .South  Wales  Coalowners'  Associatioi 
is  ascended  by  means  of  a staircase,  construclt 
of  concrete  and  iron,  encased  in  carvr 
teak  wood  with  elm  treads.  On  (he  socoti 
floor  is  the  sliding-scale  committee-room,  gene# 
conference-room,  waiting  and  writing  rooms,  ^ 
room  for  the  workmcn'.s  representatives  on  tl 
sliding-scale,  secretary's  offices,  a spare  room,  and' 
suite  of  lavatories.  The  upper  portion  of  the  buil 
ing  will  be  occupied  by  the  caretaker.  The  buildk 
is  lighted  by  electricity.  Messrs.  A'crity  & Co.,« 
London,  supplied  the  fittings.  The  rooms  a 
heated  by  hot  water.  The  architect  of  the  buildir 
was  Mr.  Edwin  Corbett,  of  the  Bute  Estate  Office 
Messrs.  William  Thomas  & Co.,  of  Cardiff.  W6 
the  contractors,  and  Mr.  H.  Wale  the  clerk  of  tl 
works.  The  building  will  cost  (including  the  ft 
nishing)  about  10,000/. 

Board  School,  Hurst  Hill.  Staffordshir 
— The  memorial-stone  was  laid  on  the  8lh  inst.  1 
new  Board  Schools  at  Hurst  Hill.  Plans  were  p' 
pared  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Breviit.  architect,  and  the  wc 
has  been  given  to  Messrs.  T.  Jones  & Son,  builds 
Sedgley.  The  building  consists  of  two  blocks,  c 
to  accommodate  200  children  in  the  mixed  depaj 
inent,  and  the  other  150  infants.  The  school  is  bi 
of  red  brick,  with  terra-cotta  work,  and  Gornalstc 
facings.  They  will  be  lined  inside  to  the  height: 
4 ft.  with  glazed  bricks.  The  floors  will  be  mads 
wood  blocks,  and  the  rooms  will  be  heated; 
Messrs.  Shillitoe  & Shorland’s  hot-air  grates.  1 
vaitilation  will  be  on  the  latest  principles,  and  i 
playgrounds  are  to  be  asphalted. 

Proposed  Enlargement  of  the  Preso 
Workhouse. — The  Guardians  of  the  Prescot  Uni 
have  decided  to  take  steps  forthwith  to  erect  bui 
ings  for  the  accommodation  of  a large  number' 
inmates  over  the  present  accommodation.  Mr.  | 
Gandy,  architect,  St.  Helens,  is  engaged  on  1 
plans.  _ 

Public  Conveniences,  Hyde  Park.  — j 
Vestry  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square.  openedt 
Tuesday  the  new  public  conveniences  which  hi 
been  erected  in  Hyde  Park,  close  to  the  Mar 
Arch.  The  building,  which  is  divided  into  t 
sections,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  respectively, 
partly  underground,  the  section  for  ladies  bei 
above  ground.  This  part  of  the  structure  is  built 
brickwork,  faced,  on  the  outside,  with  Portia 
stone,  and  on  the  inside  wilh  white  glazed  brie 
It  contains  eight  closets  and  an  attendant's  roo 
and  in  addition  there  are  a private  lavatory  w 
closet,  and  a so-called  " public”  lavatory,  with 
closet,  but  wilh  two  lift-up  hand-basins.  The  pa 
ment  is  by  Messrs.  Minton  & Co.  The  gentleme 
department,  which  is  underground,  and  whichll 
four  entrances,  contains  72  urinals,  24  water-closi 
two  attendant’s  rooms,  two  lavatories  with  six  1 
up  band-basins  in  each,  and  a store-room.  Ii 
built  of  brickwork,  faced,  inside  the  building,  \n 
white  glazed  bricks.  It  is  surrounded  above 
ground  level  by  a balustrade  of  Portland  sto 
The  urinals  are  constructed  of  polished  ro> 
royal  marble  with  fireclay  backs  in  white  enan 
and  are  flushed  by  the  discharge  of  water  fr 
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^ tanks  fi.Ked  above  them,  the  tanks  being 
[ed  to  discharge  alternately,  providing  thereby 
ponstant  flush.  The  flooring  is  of  asphalte, 
[1  by  Val  de  Travers,  and  the  building  is  lighted 
I skylights.  In  both  departments  the  electric 
|U  and  gas  are  provided,  the  electric  light  being 
Icuted  by  the  Planet  Company.  Bostwick  folding 
es  have  been  used  in  the  gentlemen’s  department, 
1 in  a backyard  are  two  free  closets — the  only 
» closets  that  have  been  constructed,  for  all  the 
er  closets,  in  'x3th  departments,  are  provided  with 
skelyne's  penny-in-the-slot  locks.  The  drainage 
1 sanitary  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Hiding  Sc  Sons.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  was 
ier  8,000/.,  and  the  whole  has  been  constructed 
Messrs.  Bywater  & Sons,  builders,  from  plans 
1 specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  Livingstone, 
iil.,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry.  Mr.  D.  Pratt 
s the  general  foreman. 


<N/TAA'  y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  JVS. 

,'ITV  01"  ROCIIF.STEK  SEWERAGE.  — On  the 

I inst,,  Major-General  Phipps  Carey,  R.E. , 

; of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
ard,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Guildhall,  Rochester, 
h reference  to  the  application  of  the  Town 
uncil  for  authority  to  contract  a loan  for  carrying 
; sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works  for  the 
rstal  portion  of  the  district.  The  Town  Clerk, 
•.  Prall,  stated  that  a drainage  scheme  had  been 
dered  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  mandamus 
/ing  been  issued  by  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
the  instance  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
e Town  Council  then  applied  to  engineers  for 
linage  schemes,  and  out  of  several  received,  had 
inimously  decided  in  favour  of  that  prepared  by 
;ssrs-  John  Taylor,  Sons,  & Santo  Crimp,  of 
estminster,  and  sanction  to  carry  out  which  was 
w dedred.  Mr.  Santo  Crimp,  M.Inst.C.E.,  gave 
general  and  detailed  e.vplanation  of  the  proposed 
rks,  and  said  that  the  sewers  would  be  laid 
[Straight  lines  and  at  self-cleansing  gradients; 
ere  would  be  man  - holes  and  inspection 
Ambers  at  each  change  of  direction  or 
adients,  and  at  all  junctions  of  branch  with 
ain  sewers.  The  system  would  be  thoroughly 
Dvided  with  ventilators,  and  with  automatic 
ishing  arrangements  at  suitable  points.  With 
gard  to  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  sewage, 
id  of  a highly  suitable  character  for  sewage 
irification  could  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood 
la  reasonable  cost,  but  before  applying  the  sewage 
! the  land  the  "Wimbledon"  system  would  be 
fiployed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  suspended 
titters.  Mr.  Crimp  had  had  a long  experience  of 
is  system,  and  with  certain  modifications,  rendered 
icessary  by  the  new  conditions,  he  could  confidently 
commend  its  adoption.  The  "Wimbledon" 
stem  consisted  of  a combined  settling-tank  and 
trifying  filter,  and  not  only  were  nearly  all  the 
spended  matters  removed,  hut  some  of  the 
ganic  matter  in  solution  was  also  broken  up.  As 
"esult  large  volumes  of  the  partly-purified  sewage 
uld  be  applied  to  land  without  causing  any 
usance,  or  injuring  the  crops.  The  system  had 
e advantage  also  of  reducing  the  sludge  to  a 
inimum,  since  chemicals  were  not  necessary  in  the 
ocess.  The  Inspector  visited  the  site  of  the 
oposed  works,  and  will  report  in  due  course, 
lere  was  no  opposition  to  the  scheme. 

Sewerage  Works,  Horfield,  near  Bristol. 
Colonel  W.  M.  Ducat.  R.E.,  the  Local  Govern- 
ent  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  Horfield 
. the  sth  inst.,  with  reference  to  an  application 
jm  the  Horfield  Local  Board  and  Barton  Regis 
jral  Sanitary  Authority  for  sanction  to  borrow  the 
ms  of  9,070/.  and  2,878/.  for  works  of  sewerage 
,d  sewage  disposal  for  a portion  of  their  districts, 
r.  A.  P.'l.  Cotterell,  A. M.Inst.C.E.,  engineer  to  llie 
heme,  attended  and  gave  evidence,  and  slated  that 
e works,  as  designed  by  him,  consisted  of  sewers 

the  Horfield  Urban  and  Barton  Regis  Rural 
istricts,  converging  together  to  works  proposed  to 
r placed  in  a field  where  the  sewage  would  be  dis- 
)sed  of.  About  three  acres  of  land  would  he 
served  for  disposal  works.  The  system  of  disposal 
r which  the  works  had  been  designed  was  that  of 
e International  or  Ferozone  and  Polarile  process, 

. the  close,  the  Inspector  said  he  felt  the  scheme 
IS  a good  one,  and  that  those  who  opposed 
would,  by-and-by,  look  back  upon  it  with 
tisfaction. 

Sewage  Works  at  Wal.sall. — The  new 
wage  purification  works  for  Walsall,  which  have 
en  designed  and  carried  out  at  a cost  of  8,000/.  by 
e Borough  Surveyor  (Mr.  R.  H.  Middleton),  were 
lened  a few  days  ago  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
ittee  (Councillor  J.  Noake).  The  total  flow  of 
wage  to  be  dealt  with  is  estimated  at  about 
500,000  gallons  in  the  24  hours,  and  the  position 
the  tanks  is  such  that  the  effluent  can  be  drained 
to  the  existing  culvert  and  passed  on  to  the  low 
/el  area  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  on  to  the  middle 
id  high  levels,  by  means  of  pumps  and  the  turbine, 
d on  to  the  filter-beds.  The  raw  sewage  can  also 
run  directly  on  to  the  farm,  but  generally  it  is  to 
: treated  with  aluminoferric  and  milk  of  lime,  and 

II  then  pass  to  settling-tanks.  These  are  con- 
•ucled  on  the  "continuous  flow"  system,  and  the 
fluent  will  pass  into  the  effluent  carrier  or  into  the 


filter-beds,  while  the  sludge  will  gravitate  from  the 
tanks  to  a sludge-well  and  be  pumped  up  to  the 
sludge-beds.  After  being  dried  the  sludge  will  be 
double  dug  into  the  ground.  The  contract  for  the 
tanks  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Cooke  & Co. 
(Battersea),  for  the  machinery  by  Messrs.  Tangye 
(Birmingham),  and  for  the  carrier  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Boys  (Walsall). 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Mickleham  Church,  Surrey. — .A 
three-light  stained  glass  window  has  just  been  placed 
in  position  in  the  south  aisle  of  Mickleham  Church, 
Surrey.  The  subject  is  " Christ  Blessing  Little 
Children,"  and  the  window  was  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs,  Percy  Bacon  & Brothers, 
London. 

Windows,  City  Temple,  London.  — Three 
large  windows  in  the  City  Temple,  Holborn, 
have  jtist  been  filled  with  painted  glass  from 
the  studio  of  Messrs.  Charles  Evans  Co.,  of 
fvondon,  W.  One  of  them  has  been  erected  by 
subscription  to  commemorate  Dr.  Parker's  one- 
thousandth  Thursday  morning  sermon,  and  the 
subject  cliosen  was  " St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens." 
The  others  illustrate  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount," 
and  the  Rev.  I.  De  Kewer  Williams.  Each  of  the 
windows  is  surrounded  by  a wide  border,  and  Classic 
canopies  and  bases. 


France. — The  Government  has  now  decided  to 
rebuild  the  store  of  scenery  of  the  Op6ra  House  and 
Opi5ra  Comique  on  ground  near  the  outskirts  of 
Paris.  Until  that  is  ready,  the  portions  of  the 
Opdra  decorations  which  have  escaped  the  fire  will 

be  transferred  to  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie, MM. 

Besnard  and  Lerolle  have  been  commissioned  to 
execute  the  cartoons  for  the  windows  of  the 
refreshment-room  for  the  Council  in  Hdtel  de  Ville 

of  Paris. The  fire  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition 

played  sad  havoc  with  the  French  exhibits.  Besides 
a number  of  products  of  manufacture,  all  the  objects 
sent  over  from  the  national  pottery  factories 
of  Sevres  and  Beauvais  have  been  destroyed.  Fortu- 
nately the  paintings  and  sculpture  have  escaped 

entirely. A bronze  reproduction  of  M.  Charpen- 

tier's  group,  " Les  Lutteurs,"  has  been  commissioned 

by  the  State  for  the  town  of  Avignon. The 

model  for  the  monument  commemorating  the  defence 
of  the  Saint  Quentin  has  just  been  placed,  by  way 
of  experiment,  on  the  Place  de  I'Hbtel  de  Ville  in 
that  town.  The  monument  is  designed  by  M. 
Theunissen. The  works  ordered  by  the  Govern- 

ment for  the  embellishment  of  the  town  of  Oran  will 
shortly  be  commenced,  M.  Cayla  being  the  architect. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  commissioned 

MM.  Bayard  de  la  Vingtrie,  Hermant,  and  Bogino, 
to  model  busts  of  Admiral  Duperr^.  Horace  Vernet, 
and  Admiral  de  Gueydon.  These  are  intended  to 

decorate  the  Government  palace  at  Algiers. The 

town  of  Pez^nas  is  about  to  erect  a monument  to 

Molifere. M.  Auguste  I^ouzier,  an  architect  of 

great  merit,  has  been  appointed  Chevalier  of  the 
r.egion  of  Honour,  among  the  New  Year's  honours. 
M.  Louzier  is  diocesan  architect  for  Coutances  and 

Sens. It  is  proposed  to  transfer  the  Paris 

observatory  to  an  eminence  situated  between 

Viroflay  and  Juvisy.  The  Chamber  of 

Deputies  is  to  discuss  in  a few  days  the 
question  of  a loan  of  1 17  million  francs  demanded 
by  the  Municipality  of  Paris  for  the  diversion 
of  the  sewera^  of  the  capital  to  the  plain  of 
Achires.  It  is  expjected  that  a counter  proposition 
will  be  brought  forward  to  carry  away  the  sewage  by 
a canal  to  the  sea  ; a scheme  which  is  estimated  at 
100  million  francs.— — -Works  have  been  commenced 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Pont  de  Neuilty,  Paris, 

which  is  too  small  for  its  traffic. It  is  proposed  to 

build  a consumption  hospital  at  Castellacio,  near 
Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  on  the  site  of  the  present  peni- 
tentiary, wliicli  is  to  be  destroyed. The  Municl- 

paliiyof  Bordeaux  has  opened  a competition  for  the 
pictorial  decoration  of  the  grande  salle  de  fOtes 
of  the  Mairie  of  that  town.  Tlie  competition  is  to 
be  decided  in  Paris,  where  the  drawings  will  be  sent. 

The  Government,  in  consideration  of  the 

immense  number  of  artisans  out  of  work,  at  present 
intends  to  undertake  shortly  the  carrying  out  of  some 
large  works  in  Paris,  partly  with  the  view  of  finding 
profitable  employment  for  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  men  out  of  work.  It  is  expected  that  the 
preparation  for  the  Metropolitan  Railway  will  form 
part  of  these  works. 

Germany. — The  old  Christ  Clmrch  at  Berlin, 
which  has  been  under  repair  for  some  time,  was 
reopened  by  the  Empress  last  week.  The  altera- 
tions and  repairs,  which  were  carried  out  by 

Professor  Orth,  cost  over  2,000/. The  historical 

church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Berlin,  which  has  been  lately 
undergoing  structural  repair,  is  to  have  fourteen  new 
stained  glass  windows.  Its  fine  old  organ  is  to  be 
repaired  at  a cost  of  about  1,000/,  and  its  two  bells, 
dating  from  1657  and  1720  respectively,  are  to  be 

rehung. An  e.xcellent  perspective,  showing  the 

" Hoi  burg,"  in  course  of  erection  at  Vienna,  together 
with  the  two  new  museums  lately  completed  in  that 
city,  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Berlin  Royal 


Academy,  in  memory  of  Herr  von  Hasenauer.  The 
deceased  professor  was  an  honorary  member  of  this 

Academy. Seven  designs  have  been  submitted 

for  the  .annual  Schinkel  Competition,  which 
is  an  improvement  on  the  small  number 
regularly  received  lor  some  years  past.  The  subject 

set  was  "Design  for  a large  Club-house." The 

extensive  additions  to  the  new  Imperial  Bank 
buildings  at  Berlin  are  now  approaching  completion. 
One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  extension  is  the 
underground  strong  room,  the  walls  of  which  are 
3 ft.  thick,  and  covered  on  the  inside  with  glazed 
tiles.  Room  is  provided  in  the  gangways  for  two 
trolleys  abreast.  The  room  will  be  lighted  by 

electricity  and  heated  by  hot-water  pipes. 

Professor  Anton  von  Werner  has  been  re-elected 
President  of  the  tSociety  of  Berlin  Artists,  and  Herr 
Schwenke,  an  architect,  will  be  the  secretary  for  the 

coming  session. The  two  competitions  for 

the  designs  of  two  new  Lutheran  churches  at 
Diisseldorf  have  been  decided.  The  first  premiums 
were  respectively  awarded  to  Herr  Weidenbach 

and  Herr  Kiippler,  both  of  Leipsic. 

The  Albert  Theatre  at  Dresden  whicli  belonged  to 
the  Saxon  Court,  has  been  sold  for  26,000/.  The 
Royal  Theatre  Administration  will  now  only  have 
charge  of  Semper 's  Opera  House,  which  is  to  be 

used  for  plays  as  well  as  operas. The  new  bridge 

which  has  been  thrown  over  the  Vistula,  near 
Fordan,  in  East  Prussia,  has  a length  of  1,300 
metres  or  about  4,264  ft.  The  bridge  has  a pair  of 
rails  for  railway  traffic,  a carriage  road  of  20  ft. 
width,  as  well  as  two  5-ft.  footways.  Its  purpose  is, 

to  a certain  extent,  military. The  well-known 

painter  in  water  colours,  Professor  Karl  Werner, 
has  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  He  was  born  at 
Weimer  and  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Munich.  His 
I'^gyptian  sketches  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
exhibited  in  English  exhibitions. 

Switzerland. — The  Municipal  authorities  at 
Berne  have  for  some  years  been  making  some 
successful  experiments  in  the  erection  of  cheap 
artisans’  dwellings  on  the  " W'ylerfeld " estate. 
The  last  Board  of  Works  report  showed  that  some 
fifty  houses  had  been  erected  since  the  scheme  was 
proposed  in  1889.  and  that  the  ninety  tenements 
thus  provided  had  been  let  as  soon  as  they  were 
finished.  The  Municipality  builds  four  types  of 
houses,  classified  A.  n,  c.  and  D,  the  following 
particulars  of  which  may  be  of  interest.  Those  of 
class  A cost  about  2,980  fr.  They  are  semi-detached 
and  built  of  wood,  the  only  objection  raised  to  them 
being  the  smallness  of  the  rooms  and  bad  staircases. 
Class  H,  built  of  masonry,  cost  4,000  fr. , contain 
three  rooms,  and  are  free  from  the  defects  of  class  A. 
Class  Ccontain  the  same  number  of  rooms  as  class  H, 
but  larger,  there  being  two  tenements  in  every  semi- 
detached house,  each  tenement  costing  5.650  fr. 
Class  D are  similar  to  class  c,  but  contain  four 
rooms,  costing  8.650  fr.  per  tenement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Swedish  Iron,  Steel,  Metal,  and  Coal 
Industries.— From  the  report  just  issued  on  these 
industries  in  1892  we  learn  that  the  production  was 
as  follows,  the  corresponding  figures  for  1891  being 
given  in  brackets  Iron  ore — 353  mines— 1,291,933 
tons  (985.255  tons):  increase  31-1  per  cent.,  the 
largest  quantity  ever  raised  in  one  year;  miners 
employed,  7,564  ; output  per  man,  170-8  tons  (158-3 
tons) : ]Dig-iron— r35  furnaces— 485,664  tons  (490.913 
tons);  decrease,  5,249  tons,  or  i per  cent.,  average 
output  per  furnace  a year,  3,174  ions  (3.167 
tons),  diurnal,  12-35  ^oiis  (i2‘23  tons)  ; forged 
and  puddled  pig,  316,577  tons;  Bessemer  and 
Martin  ingots,  146,155  tons.  &c.  ; unwelded 
iron  and  steel,  395,897  tons  (380,500  tons), 
of  which  Lancashire  blooms  217,685  tons,  or 
92-5  per  cent.  ; Bessemer  steel.  82,422  tons  (92,985 
tons)  ; Martin,  76,556  tons  (78,197  tons) ; decrease, 
Bessemer  steel,  10,563  tons,  or  11-4  per  cent. ; Martin. 
1,641  tons,  or  2-1  per  cent.  ; bars,  blows,  billets,' 
hoops,  nails,  plates,  rails,  tyres,  &c.,  293,036  tons 
(280,430  tons).  The  production  of  other  kinds  of 
ores  and  metals  was  : — Gold  ore,  3,463  tons, 
increase,  29-2  per  cent.  ; silver,  19,803  tons, 
increase,  31-6  per  cent.  ; copper,  24,069  tons,' 
increase  10  per  cent.  ; zinc,  54,981  tons,  decrease 
107  per  cent.  ; manganese,  7.332  tons,  decrease 
13-7  per  cent.  ; gold  (pure),  87,626  kilos.,  decrease 
20  percent.;  silver.  5,210.640  kilos.,  increase 42-4  per 
cent.  : lead,  798-6  tons,  increase  167  per  cent, 
cent,  (largest  output  op  record) ; copper,  745  tons,  in- 
crease 37-1  per  cent. ; copper  ware,  313  tons,  increase 
1-7  per  cent.  ; brass,  302  tons,  increase  3 per  cent.  ; 
coals,  199.380  tons,  increase  0-7  per  cent.,  of  which 
5774  per_  cent,  were  " best,”  3374  per  cent. 
" seconds,"  and  7-79  per  cent,  "thirds,"  In  addi- 
tion there  were  raised  from  the  coal  deposits  123,096 
tons  of  fireproof  clay,  made  into  tiles,  bricks,  sew'age 
mains,  fine  earthenware,  &c.,  as  against  134.900  tons 
in  1891.  In  the  mining  and  metal  manufacturing 
industry  are  employed  1,861  motors— steam  and 
water— of  60,353  h.-p.  ; 31,709  hands,  i.e.,  65-8  per 
cent.  in  the  iron  mines,  13-2  percent,  in  the  collieries, 
and  21  per  cent,  in  other  mines,  of  whom  671  were 
women,  mostly  employed  in  the  iron  mines.  Of  the 
latter,  188  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  the 
mines  65-4  per  cent,  worked  above,  and  34-6  per 
cent.  below  ground.  There  were  sixty-one  accidents, 
twenty-seven  being  fatal. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nators  of  Work. 


I By  whom  Adrertlsed.  ' 


CONTRACTS. 


Kature  of  Work  or  Materlali. 


Btrret-makliisanrt  Sewerage 

Ooods'  Warehouse,  Felling.  Durham 
Hospital,  LlKhthuru,  Shettleatou, 

Glasgow  

omces.  Bre3a.  Alford.  N.B 

*Addltiuiiai  Buildings  at  OiBces 

eMsking-up  Roads,  Ac 

Five  Cottages.  Pontypridd 

Public  Ballii,  FalU-ro»d 

Additions  to  Star  Hotel.  Alnwick 

Telescopic  Gasholder  

Roadmakiog  |twu  divisional 

•Waterworks  

Additiniis,  Ac.  to  St.  Edniimd's  Boys 

School,  I,e<k.  StaiTs 

Enlargemeuts.  Ac,  of  School  Buildings 

Kbkatead  

School  Bulldlugs,  CongleCon 


School  Extension.  Adainstown  .... 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Bridgc-r 

Qolborne,  Lancs 

•Works  and  Materials  

•Removal  cf  Albion  Hotel  

Main  Sewerage  and  Uutfalls,  Morthendeu 
Steel  Girder  Bridge  over  River  Conoi 

Ql.asgow  

Cost-inm  Pipes  |i80  tons)  

•Granite  Flints.  Oil,  Ac, 

•Police  Station.  Ac.  Horsham 

•Works  oud  Materials  


Two  Collages.  Werrlngton.  Staffs. ... 

•Supply  of  Road  Materials 

.Works  and  Repairs  to  R.  C.  Chapel  . 


Runet  ni  Iinpt.  Com 
N.  E.  R.  Co 

Wm.  H,  Hill  

Plumstead  Vestry  .... 
Hiuiimcrsinlth  Vestry 

Isaju;  Williams  

Belfast  Corpor-atlon  .. 

G.  ».  Smart 

Harrogate  Goa  Co 

Portsmouth  U.3.A.  .. 
Marlboroogh  T.  C 

Jas.  O.  Smith 

Pinxton  (Derbyshire) 

School  Board 

Managers  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's Schools  

Cardiff  School  Bo.vrd.. 

Walter  Graham 

8t.  Pancros  Vestry..., 
Ramsgate  Corporation 
Altrincham  U.R.8.A. 
Mid-Ross  District  Com- 
mittee C.  C 

Stockport  Corp 

Bexley  lojcai  BoiU'il  .. 
WestSussex  JointCom. 
St.  John's  (Hampstead) 

Com.  of  Indus.  Sch.  . 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works, 
Kilkenny  Union 


Architect,  Surveyor, 

or  Engineer.  deUv^;-!. 


Matthews  A MuckelUie 


Geo.  Reavell.  Jun... 

T.  Newbiggiiig 

Ofleial  


Qficirtl  

James  A Morgan, , 


Crouch  A Hogg  . 
A,  M.  Fowler  ... 




CONTRACTS— CoTziinuerf. 


Hatnre  of  Work  or  Materlole, 


By  whom  Required. 


•Convertible  Tables  .and  Benches 

Farm  Building*,  Blalrcochraue.  Lainau- 

cUa,  N.B 

•Manhole  Covers,  Flushing  Boxes,  Dust 

Pail ... 

•Works  and  Matcriiila  

♦Supply  of  Paving  

•Joinery  Work,  Ac.  for  Shops  

•Broken  Granite 

Retorts  at  Gasworks 

•Higher  Grade  School  

•Battery  and  Drill  She!  j 

Cast-Iron  Pipes  117,000  t-ms) 

School  and  Houses,  Blockgiite 

•Sewerage  Works I 

Bnildiiigs  and  Sewerage,  Mount  Sion-road 
•Erection  of  Proscenium,  Supplying  Seats, 

Ac ' 

•130  to  400  Houses,  Manchester I 

Four  Houses,  Blandford-gardens.  Black-' 

School  Buildings.  LIttie  Harwood,  Liacs.^ 

Road  Metalling.  Belfast 

Bu^neM  ^ Premises.  Ac.  Lowther-street, . 

Co-operative  Sturee.  South  Klriif  i.j 

Stahle-s,  Ac,  (large).  Church-street, Burnley.^ 

Lancs 

House.  Hill  End,  Arinley,  Leeds 


Strood  Union  

Blackwood  A Smith  .. 

Betlinsl  Green  Vc.stry 
St.  Marylehoue  Vestry 
do. 

Blackpool  Corp 

NorfolkCoiiiityCoiincil 
Llandudno  liu  prove- 

nieutCommrs 

Salford  School  Board 

Admiralty 

Bradford  Corp 

West  Ardsley  (Yorks) 

School  Board 

Islington  Burial  Board 
Rodcliffe  Local  Board 

LUududno  Pier  Co.  .. 

E,  Brad'deil  

Will.  Gliegow  

Doncaster  Mutual  Co- 
operative Indus.  Soc. 

B.  Mortimer. 


Architect,  Surveyor, 


fe  E.  Bond Feb. 


E.  P.  Stephenson  .... 
WoiKJliouse  A Wil- 
loughby   


A.  Fawcett  . 
T.  H.  Barfleh 
Hfictat  


J.  II.  Pemberton,. 


J.  Thompson  .. 

H.  Athron 

Chas.  Parsons  .. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


I By  whom  Advertised.  I 


•Building  Inspector  , . , 

•Clerk  of  Works  

Surveyor  


•Water  Engineer.. 


Wlllesden  Local  Board 

Harrogiite  Corp 

River  Wltham  Drain- 
age Commissioners  .. 
St,  Helens  Water  Com. 


SOOf.  and  Office. 


I Applla 
Itlons 
be  in, 


Thm  Tmrked  with  an  AiUrist  (•)  are  adm-lisrd  in  thi,  number.  CompeUticne,  p.  ly.  CoMracC,  pp.  ly.,  vl.  ylll.,  anin.  FuUic  Appointment,,  pp.  xvill.  and  % 


Market  for  Tiles  in  Syria.— According  to  a 
recent  report  of  the  French  ConsuUGenernl  nt 
Eeirul — tiles,  the  import  of  which  last  year  amounted 
to  80,000/.,  are  obtained  exclusively  from  Marseilles. 
Tiles  are  sold  there  at  from  4/.  4s  to  4/.  8s.  per  1,000. 
Italy  has  endeavoured  to  compete  with  Marseilles 
tiles,  but  has  been  unsuccessful.  The  import  will 
continue  to  increase  owing  to  the  number  of  new 
buildings  being  constantly  added  to. 

Water  Sokteninc;  at  St.  Helen’s. — .At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  .'''t.  Helen's  Water  Committee, 
a discussion  took  place  as  to  the  working  of  the 
new  softening  processes  at  the  Softening  Works, 
Brown  Edge.  The  Medical  Officer  reported  that 
his  tests  showed  that  the  hardness  had  been  reduced 
to  an  average  of  14  deg.,  tbe  individual  tests  varying 
from  i3'5  to  i5'5  deg.  The  deposit  left  in  the  pans 
after  boiling  had  been  changed  from  yellow  to  white 
and  tbe  iron  in  the  water  got  rid  of. 

Alterations  to  No.  16,  Cornhill. — With 
reference  to  the  list  of  tenders  for  this  work,  pub- 
lished in  our  last  number,  Messrs.  .Ashby  Bros.,  who 
sent  the  lowest  tender,  ask  us  to  say  that  the  job  was 
refused  by  them  on  account  of  the  terms  of  contract 
and  payment  not  being  suitable. 

Arbitration  Award,  Sheffield. — The  award 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  of  Bradford,  the  umpire  in  the 
arbitration  proceedings  between  the  Sheffield  Cor- 
poration and  the  devisees  of  George  Badger  Foster 
as  to  the  value  of  property  in  High-Street,  has  just 
been  issued.  The  Claimants  asked  32.000/.,  and 
the  Improvement  Committee  offered  23.000/.  The 
Commitee's  offer  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and 
before  the  arbitrators  evidence  was  called  on  behalf 
of  the  Corporation  to  show  that  the  real  value  was 
less  than  this  amount.  The  owners  on  the  other 
hand  contended  that  32,000/.  was  a fair  price  for 
compulsory  sale.  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  whose  award 
is  final,  fixes  the  price  at  22,056/.,  or  944/.  less  than 
the  price  offered  by  the  Corporation. 

''  A.  A."  Lyric  Club. — This  club  gives  a 
"Cinderella”  dance  at  the  Portman  Rooms,  in 
Baker-street,  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd.  Tickets  can 
be  obtained  from  the  secretaries,  Mr.  John  Murray, 
7,  John-street,  Adelphi,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Lansdowne, 
5,  Warwick-street,  Charing  Cross.  Only  a limited 
number  of  tickets  will  be  issued. 

Resignation  of  the  Water  Engineer  of 
St.  Helens. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Water 
Committee  of  the  St.  Helens  Corporation  on  the 
loth  inst. , the  water  engineer  (Mr.  D.  M.  F.  Gaskin. 
M.I.C.E.)  submitted  his  resignation,  owing  to  his 
appointment  as  Water  Engineer  of  Nottingham  at  a 
salary  of  600/.  per  annum.  The  resignation  was 
accepted,  and  Mr.  Gaskin  said  he  had  arranged  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Water  Committee  at  Nottingham 


to  be  allowed  to  render  assistance  to  St.  Helens  if 
called  upon, 

I MPROVEMENTR  AT  Harrogate.— TIieHarrogatc 
Town  Council  have  decided  to  spend  63,000/.  in  the 
erection  of  a bathing  establishment,  winter  gardens, 
pump-rooms,  &c.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  put  down  at  50,000/.,  but  the  tenders 
show  an  advance  of  15,000/.  upon  this  sum.  In 
addition  to  this,  8,000/.  is  to  be  spent  upon  the 
repurchase  and  the  laying  out  of  the  Crescent  Estate 
and  improvements  at  the  Victoria  Baths  ; 3.000/.  for 
house,  greenhouse,  and  improvements  to  the  Bog 
\’alley  Gardens  ; 2,500/.  for  farmhouse  and  works  on 
tbe  Corporation  farm  ; and  5,000/.  will  be  required 
for  paying  off  the  cost  of  the  watercourse  and  sewer 
in  Low  ilarrogaie,  and  sewers  in  Knaresborough 
and  Otley  Road;  2,500/.  is  required  for  street  im- 
provements : 3.000/.  for  purchase  and  provision  of  a 
town's  yard  ; 250/.  for  a public  lavatory,  1,000/.  for 
sanatorium  : 700/.  for  steam  fire-engine  and  fire- 
escape.  and  700/,  for  alterations  at  tbe  market.  The 
purchase  ol  the  Stray  gates  has  cost  12,000/.,  and 
the  new  Act  of  Parliament  3,000/.,  making  a total 
of  110,000/.  to  be  provided  for  during  the  next  four 
or  five  years. 

Public  Works  in  Manchester.— The  Man- 
chester Corporation  are  seeking  powers  to  borrow 
250,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  gasworks 
of  the  city,  and  a Local  Government  Board  inquiry 
was  held  on  Tuesday  with  respect  to  the  matter. 
The  Lord  Mayor  meryioned  that  the  Corporation 
had  spent  2,000,000/.  on  Thiriraere  Waterworks  and 
750,000/.  on  sewerage  works,  and  over  and  above 
this  had  lent  5,000,000/.  to  the  Ship  Canal  Com- 
pany. 

The  Carron  Company. — The  employes  of  the 
Carron  Company  dined  together  for  the  first  time  at 
the  " New  Corn  Exchange  Tavern,”  Mark-lane,  on 
the  i6th  inst.  Mr.  D.  W.  Meinnes,  the  London 
manager,  presided,  and  Mr.  M.  Robertson,  the 
wharfinger,  filled  the  vice-chair. 

Partnership  Announck.ment.— Messrs.  Dunn 
& Hansom,  architects,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  have 
taken  into  partnership  Mr.  W.  Ellison  Fenwicke,  who 
has  been  associated  with  them  for  fourteen  years,  and 
in  future  their  practice  will  be  carried  on  under  the 
style  of  Dunn,  Hansom,  & Fenwicke. 

Building  Constructio.n.  Class,  Leeds  School 
OF  Art. — In  connexion  with  the  Building  Con- 
struction Class  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art.  a pre- 
sentation of  the  awards  made  by  the  Science  and 
.Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  took  place  on 
the  8th  inst.  Councillor  Graham  addressed  the 
students  and  presented  tbe  prizes.  The  class,  which 
is  taught  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Howdill,  A.R.I.B.A. 
numbers  about  eighty,  and  the  past  year's  work  is 


regarded  as  very  satisfactory,  the  results  showir 
three  successes  in  the  honours  stage,  one  pupil,  M 
T.  D.  Brooks,  being  placed  .second  in  the  Unite 
Kingdom,  and  Messrs.  Tomlinson  and  Malk 
being  bracketed  fifteenth. 

• 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Building  Trade  in  I^eicester.— Aceori 
ing  to  the  Leicester  Mercury,  in  two  branches  of  n 
building  trade  in  I^icester  steps  are  being  take 
with  a view  to  an  increase  of  wages,  to  take  effe 
in  April  ne.xt.  The  officials  of  the  Carpenters  ar 
Joiners'  Society  have  sent  to  the  representatives  1 
the  Builders’  .Association  a proposal  involving  I 
increase  of  Ad.  per  hour  on  the  wages  at  presa 
paid,  with  other  alterations,  especially  with  regal 
to  the  jjayment  for  overtime.  On  behalf  of  tl 
labourers  a demand  has  been  made  for  an  advatii 
of  id.  per  hour. 


Friday,  January  19. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  J.  Daymondon" 
Carving  "—practically  illustraictl.  7.30  p.m. 

-,  Engineers  {titudents'  Afceti. 

Mr._  Wiliiam  O.  Wales  on  “ Discharging  and  .S 
Oram.  7.30  p.m. 


Saturday,  January  ao. 

Queen's  College,  Cork.  — m.  Arthur  Hill  on  t 
History  of  .Architecture  "—I  I.  3 p.m. 


Surveyors  Instilution.~T>\x\i'i%\on  on  Mr,  ] 
Harper  s paper  on  ‘‘ Trade  Claims.”  3p.m. 

London  InsUtution.—lhr.  T.  Hodgkm  on  ‘‘The  1 
Wall  in  Northumberland  ”— illustrated,  s P m 

(Cantor  Lectures).— 'Sir.  Frank  ( 
Detection  and  Measurement  of  Inflammab 
and  \ apour  in  the  .-Air."  8 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— I 
Lane  on  English  Cathedral.*."  7.30  p.m. 


Architectural  Associaiion.—Q.mAr:rt\\K  Dance  (P, 
Rooms,  Ifnker-strect).  7.30  p.m. 

InstiluUon  oj  Civil  F.ngineers.~Vti.v^T  bv  i) 
Percy  Rickard  on  " The  Tunnels  of  the  Dore  and  C 
Railway.  8 p.m.  Students’  Visit  to  the  Cable 
of  the  London  Tramways  Company,  Streaiham 
8.45  P-m. 

Society  0/  Arts  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Sect 
Laptain  Lnarles  Kolleston  on  "Morocco  and  its  1 
8 p.m. 


Gl^gow  Architectural  Association.— by  Mr.  ] 
-Stark  entitled,  " Some  Thoughts  on  ArchitectM 
Design.  8 p.m. 
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Wednesday,  January  24. 

\^miety  of  Arts. — Mr.  G.  Herbert  Thrupp  on  “American 
irriages.  ” 8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  25. 

Institution  0/  Electrical  Engineers. — Paper  by  Mi 

H.  Preece,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  entitled  “ Notch  of  a Trip 
the  United  State?,  and  to  Chicago,  1893.”  8 p.m. 

Society  o/  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  January  26. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
r.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes  on  “ Elemental^-  Physics."  1.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  January  27. 

Queen's  College,  Cork.  — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “ Th< 
istory  of  Architecture."  III.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

abstracts  of  specifications. 

22,687. — Adju.stahle  Scaffold  : T.  If.  U'inilnish.— 
cording  to  this  invention,  sliding-irons  are  fi.ved  along 
sides  of  a ladder,  and  fastening  hooks  with  bolts. 
Itch,  when  bolted  up,  form  a slight  scaffold,  safe  and 

12,784. — Artificial  Stone,  : J Gasktll.—Yxom. 
s waste  of  glass-works  or  the  products  wasted  in  grind- 
: and  polishing  glass,  stone  in  the  form  of  blocks,  slabs, 
IS,  or  bricks  is  produced.  To  assist  and  expedite  the 
)ce»s  of  manufacture  a flux  of  barytes  or  some  suitable 
Hcrial  is  used. 

*.655.— Whitewash,  &c.,  Brushes  : A.  L.  Burroxv.— 
icordiiig  to  this  patent,  to  make  the  handles  more  secure 
>m  coming  to  pieces  a hole  is  bored  in  the  flat  side  of 
handle,  and  copper  wire,  confining  the  bristles  or  hair, 
twisted  in. 

3,083. — Roofing  Tiles:  ti'.  Shears —hugs  or  beads 
made  upon  the  tiles,  which  form  the  subject  of  this 
mention,  and  by  using  them  it  is  claimed  that  a perfect 
formed,  the  shaped  bead  or  ledge  on  the  tile  in  com- 
lation  with  the  shaped  ends  of  the  tiles  making  .a  Joint 
Itch  excludes  draught  and  rain  or  snow. 

5,871.— yPocKsT-PjECES  OF  Sash-Frajue.s  I IV.  Os/ncnt. 
According  to  this  invention  insle.ad  of  cutting  out  the 
cket  of  the  sash-frame  by  hand,  a machine  with  four 
ives  cuts  out  uniformly  and  exactly  a shaped  pocket 

..  6.— ExHiDtTiON  Structures:  G.  M.  Wheeler. — 

radial  plan  provides  for  so  locating  the  various  exhibits 
groups  of  exhibits  that  the  groups  present  their  relation, 
rrelation,  and  order  of  development. 

20,899. — Drain-pipes:  G.  Underwood. — To  assist  in 
ning  the  pipes,  on  one  end  is  fixed  a socket,  and  on  the 
ter  a rib,  so  arranged  that  when  two  of  the  pipe.s  are 
iced  together  a double  annular  space  is  formed  into 
ich  cement  is  introduced. 

14,172. — Joiner’s  Cramp:/.  C.  Wilson. — The  cramp 
lich  forms  the  subject  of  this  invention,  has  a bar  of  T" 
ition,  on  which  the  jaws  are  fitted  to  slide  and  a slot  to 
icive  the  clamping  .screw,  which  works  through  a nut 
aired  to  the  end  of  the  bar. 

—Sewers  : C.  Law. — This  p.atent  consists  of  a 
manhole  cover  and  frame,  with  a galvanised  iron 
tachable  dirt  bucket.  Holes  are  formed  in  the  cover, 
Itch  are  opened  and  closed  by  a key  inserted  in  a central 
sning. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
[anuarv  1.— 8,  J.  Blatidford,  Chimney  Pot. — 23,  I), 
tchcll,  Flushing  Water-closets.— 71,  W.  Hyatt,  Manu- 
lure  of  Paint. — 73,  O.  StifFt,  Brick  Kilns. 

ANUARY  2.-83,  J-  Barber,  Braces  for  Cabinet-makers, 
Tienters,  Joiners,  &c. 

ANUARv  3. — 167,  J.  Bell,  Self-acting  Safety  Wnter- 
tet,  Water  Regulator,  and  Waste  Preventer. — 180,  C. 
ch.  Nails. — i8t,  J.  Mordaunt,  bletal  Nails. 

ANUARY  4. — 213,  G.  Oulton,  Flushing  Closet  p.ans,  S:c. 
38,  A.  Jones,  Chimney  Pots  or  Cowls  for  Chimney  and 
htilaiing  Shafts. 

ANUARY  5.-263,  G.  Oulton,  Baths,  Lavatory  Basins, 
—270,  A.  Read,  Fastening  and  Unfastening  Window 
ids. 

ANUARV^  6-— 342,  C.  Hengst  and  C.  Fo.x,  Union  for 
and  Tubes. — 343,  J.  Blakesley,  Syphon  Cisterns. 
PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

I, 292,  A.  Patrick,  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement, 
ments,&c.— 22,170,  H.  l.evick,  Fastenings  for  Windows, 
—22,265,  W.  Monro,  Earthenw.are  Drain  Pipe. — 22,613, 
ioldcroft,  Potters'  Kilns.— 23,382,  J.  Pollock.  Securing 
ndows.  Casements,  Doors,  &c.— 24,214,  D.  Murrow  and 
Taylor. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

182,  J.  Symington,  Pipe  Couplings.— <,454,  C.  Kite  and 
Barns,  Bolts. — 4,560,  G.  Chapman,  Ventilators. — 
)7,  L.  Nathan,  Artificial  Marble. — 17,142,  L.  Grote, 
ificial  Stone. 

1 ♦ I 

ME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

ANUARY  10.— By  W.  Branson:  67,  High-st.,  Netting 
, the  lease  for  14  years,  and  goodwill,  555/. — By  Beard 
^on:  233,  North  End-rd.,  Wniham-green,  u.t.  79  yrs., 
8/.,  r.  no/.,  1,550/.  ; i,  Eelbrook  Pavement,  Fulhiun' 

94  g.r.  6/.,  r.  60/.,  3oo/. 

NUARY  II.— By  C.  C.  dr*  T.  Macrc:  57,  Gougb-st. 
u.t.  5s  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  190/.  ; 12,  Holford-st.,  Mile 
• 35  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  285/.  ; 20,  H.irley-st.,  Bow, 
g.r.  2/.  los.,  r.  36/.,  380/.  ; 29  to  35  odd,  Beech- 
Leytonstone-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  500/.— By 

J.  Aexvell;  92  to  100  even,  Grove-st.,  Deptford,  u.t. 

, g.r.  25/.,  r.  175/.  14s.,  780/.  ; a f.  chapel,  Charles- 
ot, , 385^'  ! land,  Overstrand-rd.,  Cromer, 

Sulfield  Pk.  Estate,"  two  plots  of  f.  land,  165/.  ; 

he  Mason’s  Arms,"  Church-st.,  Greenwidi,  f.,  r.  25/. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenhcart.  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/10/0  15/100 
Sequoia.U.S.ft.cu  2/3  2/6 

Asli,  Canada  load  2/10/0  3/15/0 

Birch,  do 2/100  3100 

Elm,  do 350  4 10  o 

Fir.  Dantsic.  <S:c.  115/0  a 10/0 

Oak,  do 2150  50/0 

Canada s'lo/o  7 o/o 

Pine,  Canada  red  2150  3 5/0 

Do.  Yellow....  25/0  4‘io/o 
Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  410/0  s'lo'o 
St.  Petersburg..  sio/o  6/10,0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

3:c.i  log 2/s/o  4/10 '0 

Odessa,  crown. .. . 25/0  4100 

Deals,  Finland 
2nd  & iststd  100  8/0/0  lo/io/o 

Do.  41I1  & 3rd  . . 710,0  8/0/0 

Do.  Riga 7/10,0  9/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist yellow  ....  io/o,'o  i3'io,'o 
Do.  2nd  yellow  8;o,o  g/o,'o 

Do.  white 8/100  ii/oo 

Swedish 8/00  1600 

White  Sea 800  i6'io/o 

Canada,  Pine  ist  22,10  o 29/10,0 
Do.  do.  2nd,...  17,0/0  18/10,0 
Do.  do.  3I\I,  &C.  7;I0,0  10,10  0 
Do.  Spruce.  1st  go.'o  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

2nd e'lo’o  7'is/o 

New  Brunswick  60,0  7.50 

Battens,  all  kinds  30/0  150,0 
Fiooiing  boards, 
sq  , i in.  prep. 

ISC  010/6  o'15'o 

Do.  and.. 0,7,6  0/13/0 

Otherqualities — 05/3  0/70 

Cedar,  Cuba  ..ft.  /4  /A 

Honduras,  &c.  Isi  it,\ 
Mahogany.  Cuba  /3J  /6 

St.  Domingo, 

cargo  av.  13  1/6 

Mexican  do.  do.  f3|  n 

Tobasco  do,  do.  /3I  /6 

Honduras  do.  ..  /4  /5) 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4'o,o  13/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 8o'o  ao/o/o 

Bahia 7/0/0  18/0/0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo  0,0/6  o,'i/3  . 


TIMBER  {coHlhtued) 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/7 
Walnut,  Italian  . . 0/0/34 


0/0/7 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   con  a/2/11  o,'o/o 

Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 
in  London  ....  6/0/0  6/10/0 

Coi’i'HR  — British 
cake  and  ingot  44, '5/0  44/15/0 
Best  selected  ..  440/0  45/10, 'e 
Sheets,  strong  . . 53/10/0  o/c/o 

Chili,  bars 41/16/3  42.1/3 

Ylil.l.uwMF.TALlb  0/0/4J  o/u/s 

L H A D — P i g , 

Spanish con  9/6/3  9/S/9 

English  com, 

brands 9/7/6  9/10/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards. ...  ii/o/o  c/o,'o 

Pipe 11/10/0  o/o/o 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  19/10/0  o/o,'o 

Vieille  Mon- 
tague   2o,'o/o  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 71/10/0  7a, '0/0 

Australian 71/1S/2  7S/s/o 

English  Ingots..  77/0/077/10/0 

Banca 77/0/077/10/0 

Billiton  74/0/0  7s/o/o 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/7/6  20/12/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  33I10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  *5  S 0 o.o'o 

Palm,  Lagos as  0,0  0/^0 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 22’ts'o  23'o/o 

Do.  brown 21/50  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref. . ..  2115.022/10/0 

Oleine 32,0,0  34/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4<o/o  5 0/0 

Do.  refinecT s/0/0  la,  0/0 

Tar —Stockholm 

barrel  0/19, '0  i/o'o 
Archangel 0/12,6  0/0/0  ' 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  " The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  laterthan  toa.m.  on  Thursdays.] 


BRADFORD  (Vorks).— For  tile  construction  and  maintenance  for 
twelve  months  of  a main  aqueduct  from  the  river  Nid  to  Chellow 
Heights  (314  miles),  with  branch  aqueducts  (51  miles),  and  incidental 
worx,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  1.  Wataon,  C.E..  Town  Hall, 
Bradford;- 

Morrison  & Mason,  Ltd.,  31.  Clyde-place, 
tiKsgow .£*86.259  7 10 


HARROGATE. — For  additions.  &c,.  to  ".Claremont"  Hold. 
Harrogate  (Yorks.),  for  Mrs.  M.  Edgar.  Mr.  T.  Butler  Wilson, 
architect.  Leeds  and  Harrogate 

.\raipn  anxi  Brieknorb.—C.  Dawson,  Harro- 
gate   1 ,5 

yoiner.—T.  Linskill.  Harrogate  1,200  18  8 

Slater.—].  Shepherd.  Harrogate  77  10  o 

/’fK»»i/)r/- —Slater  & Son,  Leeds 316  710 

Plasterer.— \Vm.  Pennington,  Leeds 221  9 8 


HAYWARD’S  HEATH  (Sussex).-For  proposed  new  sewer  at 
the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Hayward's  Hea.h.  Mr.  H.  Card, 
County  Surveyor,  Lewes; — 

Jno.  Neave  ,£*.848  I W.  H.  Wheeler  .fit.ess 

Holman  & Co 3.o^  M.  S.  Kitteringhain 1,193 

G.  E.  Chapman  1.694  | D.  Porter 1.175 

Box  i Turner i.s95  t W.  Meats i<>35 

Edward  Steer 1,499  | H,  J.  Smith,  Stone-street, 

J.  K.  Hunt  1,404  Maidstone*  1,196 

P,  Peters  1,300  | •Accepted. 


ILFORD  (Essex).— For  making-up,  levelling,  kerblng,  p.nving, 
Ac,,  Clement's  and  other  roads,  for  the  Local  Board,  Mr.  1'. 
Watkins.  Surveyor.  Ilford.  .No  quantities  1 — 

Langden  He  Craw-  I W.  Grilfiths £4,335  o 0 

ford £4,506  0 o Jno.  BurHle 4,*^  o 0 

Jno.Jack.son 4.439  0 o D.  T,  Jackson 3.889  0 n 

Titos.  Adams  4,345  o o | R.  Stroud,  Ilford  . 3,53214  0 

. • Provisionally  accepted. 


KILWINNING  (N.B.).— For  the  erection  of  walls,  levelling 
grounds,  pathways,  drainage.  Ac.,  at  the  Cemetery,  (or  the 
rurochia!  Board.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Armour,  architect,  Parochial 
Board  Uflice,  Kilwinning; — 

Andrew  Beattie  £826  5 I William  Brown,  Steven- 

.{.Armour  ASon 790  o Ston* -...£542  13 

Johnioung  699  o|  ’Accepted. 


I-EAMINGTON.—For  the  construction  of  a service  reservoir  (n 
brick  and  concrete,  of  loo.ooo  galls,  capacity,  laying  pipes,  Ac.,  for 
the  Corporation.  Mr.  De  Nonnanvillc,  Corporation  Engineer.  Town 
Hall,  Leninington  ; — 

Solden  A HipwelL.  £2,0; 

T.  C.  CaiBn  1,9 

WooilACurrie  ....  1.7] 

.J.  Biggs  .. 


...£1.460  I 


r A Hatrison.. 


• Accepted. 


LONDON  —For  sinking  and  boring  an  artesian  well  (310  ft.  m 
depth).  Lower  Market.streel,  Woolwich,  for  the  Local  Board. 
Mr,  H.  H.  Church,  architect,  William-street,  Woolwich  :— 

Baichelo^^ 2 I Tilley  A Sons  £*.156  0 

' ' " . 2,826  o I Timmins  A Sons 1.671  9 


Isler  A Co.  . 


BROMLEY  (Middlesex), — Fcr  the  erection  of  casual  wards, 
St.  Leonard-street,  for  the  Poplar  Union  Gu.irdians.  Messrs. 
Walter  A.  Hills  A Sons,  architects,  149.  Bow.road,  London,  E. 

I.  Holland £13.185  I Wm.  ShUrmur £i*.78o 

W,  Watson. 13.180  W,  Maddison  *2,739 

B.  E.  Nightingale  12,939  Harris  A Wardrop 12.469 

F.  J.  Coxhead  13,787  | Mowlem  A Co t2i«93 

[Architect's  eslunaie,  £12,500.] 


BURNHAM  (Somerset).- Accepted  for  making  road,  footpath, 
drams.  Ac.,  Poplar  estate,  for  Mr.  H.  F.  Rose.  Mr.  Clias.  S. 
Leech,  simeyor.  Boulevard,  Weston-super-Mare  ;— 

A.  Harding,  Burnham  £i  9 6 per  yard. 


CATFORD.- Accepted  for  repairs,  Ac.,  to  Nns.  6 A 7.  Percy 
Villas.  Brownhill-road,  lot  Mr.  W.  Kipping  ; — 

Maxwell  Bros £*38  o o 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  receiving  wards, 
new  workshops,  Ac..  Cornwallis-road  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor,  St,  Maty,  Islington.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect  ;— 


Lov 


;s  A Son.. 


McCotniick  A Son 

Wells  

Latter  A Son 

Ballard  

McParlane  

Ruffell  


Laughland  

Huntley  Bros. 

Ward  A Lam  bio 

Beech 

Stevens  Bros 

Peck  • 

• Accepted. 


LONDON,— For  nlterBllons  and  additions  to  " The  Woodberrv 
Hotel. 'Seven  Sisters-road.  N.,  for  Mr.  W.  R.  Coysh,  Mr.  J H 
Pinder,  architect.  Bridge  House,  Tottenham.  N.  ;— 


Dcariiig  A Son  1,203  I 


I-ONDON.— For  the  erection  of  engine  and  pump  room.  Lower 
Market-street.  Woolwich,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  H.  H.  Cliiirc'- 
architect,  Williant-sireet,  Woolwich.  " 

Whincop 


Quantities  by  Mr.  Walter 


Lorden  A Sons .£514 

H.  L.  Holloway  473 

Woolwich  District  Co- 
operative Building  So- 


Batlley,  Sons.  A Holmes  £464 
London  Amalgamated 
Builders' Society 421  t 


COLCHESTER.— For  walling  or  fencing -in  an  extension  of 
2 acres  to  the  Colchester  Cemetery,  for  the  Colchester  Burial 
ioard.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Butcher,  architect,  3,  (Jucen-stteel, 


Estimate,  No.  i 


G.  Bowles  ... 

H.  Everett  A 

F.  G.  Bloicc  . 
C.  E,  Orfeur  . 
F.  Sl'eai! 

F.  Dupont  ... 

G.  Dobson... 

W.  Chambers 
R.  Beaumont, 
A.  Eliss 


Estimate,  No.  2. 


boimdry.  concrete. 


^NUARY  1 


-By  A.  Barton  : 10,  Calcott-rd.,  Brondes- 
, , g.r.  8/.  8s.,  485/. 

ontractions  used  in  these  Lists.— 'F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ind-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
•oved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent  ; 
r freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  I.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
nated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
Urn  ; ws.  for  years  ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
- ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  1 
or  yard,  &c.] 


[Ail  of  Colchester.] 


DOVER,— For  the  erection  of  offices  for  licensed  porters.  Council 
House-street,  for  the  Town  Council  Mr.  Walter  Thomas.  Borough 
Engineer  i— 

Austen  A Lewis £357  o 0 I J.  I.  Hali,  High-street, 

G.  Lewis  A Sons  ....  325  0 o|  Dover  (accepted)  ..£314  7 6 


LONDON.- 
Westminster. 

Croydon ; — 

C.  E,  Bryan  A Son £231 1 F..  J.  Saunders  

J.  Ball 212  D.  W.  Barker.  Croydon*  . 

■ 213  I ‘Accepted. 


W.  Smith  .... 


LONDON.  — Accepted  for  alterations  and  repairs  to  White 
House.  Westwood  Park.  Forest  Hill,  for  Mr.  W.  Morgan  ;— 

Titos.  Watson,  Dulwich £230  o 0 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  saniwry  work  at  I im 
Congtegaticnal  Church,  Peckbam,  for  Rev.  J.  C.  PoStans 
MaxwelJ  Bros 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  to  St 

John's  Wood  Park,  N.W..  for  Mrs.  Smilhers : 

Maxwell  BIOS „ 5, 


L— Accepted  for  fitting  up  offices  at  Oxford  Courf, 
et,  Ac.,  for  the  National  Telephone  Company  - 


LONDON.- 

rannon-street,  Ac.,  for  the  NationalYelephone  Company' - 
Maxwell  Bros £{2- 


GATESHEAD.— 1-or  naving.  cementing.  Ac.,  the  western  half  of 
South  Pine-street.  Mr,  J,  Bower,  C.E..  Borough  Surveyor,  Town 
Hall,  Gateshead  ;— 

Paring. 

J.  J.  A I.  Robson  ....£183  rt  olJ.W.Robson  £16318  0 

G.  E.  Smipson 175  19  i W.  Cumnting,  New 

J.  Wardlaw  165  is  3 | Gateshead  • 133  17  94 

* Accepted. 

Cementing. 

G.n  Simpson  £34  7 6 I T.  Rule.  jun..  Gates- 

W.  Nevison  2917  6|  head  (accepted)  ....£;5t7  0 


GREAT  YARMOUTH.— For  the  erection  of  Electric  Lighting 
Central  Station.  Mr,  J.  W.  Cockrili,  Borough  Surveyor.  Quanti- 
ties by  the  Borough  Surveyor  ; — 

M.  Barnard £3.656  o F,  Crimble £2.800  o 

G.  W.  Beech 


C.  Beckett 

Carter  A Wright  , 


- . Cork 2,510 

J.  W.  Kandiwiiliilrawn)  2,485  ■ 
' • Accepted. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  repairs  at  70  and  81 
Leonanl-strMt.  Shoreditch,  for  Messrs.  R.  King  A Co. 

£219  0 0 


Maxwell  Bros.  . 


lahogany  f 
ser  Tliamt 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  sanitary  work  ahd  repairs  at  Coivestone- 
rescent,  DalMon,  for  the  National  'Telephone  Company.  Mr.  W.  E. 

£*33  ' 


Crescent, 

Deane,  architect; 
Maxwell  Bros. 


POOLE.-For  heating  the  Guildhall  by  hot  water,  for  the  Town 
«L  J- nifotd,  Borough  Surveyor.  King-Street,  Poole  i— 

T.  WilhamsACo £*53  10  I Boone  A Gibletc i'117  10 

w’  ’■^3  t7  Bayley  A Sons iii  10 

W.  Wheeler  ............  jso  o [ Bacon  A Co.,  Poolo*.. ..  9910 

Accepted. 


POOLE. — For  re-making  the'Qu***'’*  Grove-road,  Parkstone, 
for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  Jno.  Elford,  Borough  Surveyor,  King- 
street,  Poole : — 

W.  Guy  £i8o  o I T,  C.  Rigier  £156  c 

C.  T.  Sudden  157  0 | W,  Brixey  (accepted). . ..  139  1 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  H.— L.  B.  B.  (we  have  .ilready  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the 
blue-book  referred  to).— Jl.  (there  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in  some 
of  your  criticisms,  but  the  building  was  not  published  on  account  of 
the  plan.  You  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  aware  of  the  position  and 
acquirements  of  the  architect  you  arc  alMcking). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  *c.,  must  be  accompanle 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'e  caiiMOt  undtrlate  to  return  rejected communieations. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


SWINDON.— For  sewering,  met.illing.  channelling.  5rc.,  private 
treets,  for  the  Swindon  New  Town  Local  Board.  Mr.  H.  J. 
famp.  surveyor,  Regent  Circus,  New  Swindon 
Eutlerrvorlhstreet. 

J.  Williams,  Victoria-slreet,  Swindon £328  0 0 

flazeloctstreet. 

T.  Winclicombe,  Wroughton-road.  Swindon  ....  SS  o 0 
}i'h  iteinau's-jtreet. 

T.  Wincheonibe,  Wroughton-road,  Swindon  ....  340  0 0 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd.< 

BATH, 

rOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF  1 

BATH  STOHE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 

Calcarenus  Stones  and  Marbles.  ' 


' Sunday-school,  Swindon,  Wilts : 

^7,996  to  I Geo.  Wiltshire 

S.S75  10  Thos.  Colboome 

a,ai7  10  I K.  J.  Leighfield* 

• Accepted. 

[All  of  Swindon.] 


SWINDON.- 
Wm.  Chambers. 
Thos.  Barrett... 
Chas.  Williams  . 


J>  0 U 1 T 1 N 0 STOWE. 

CHARLES  TRASE  & SONS, 

DOT7LTING,  SHEPTON- MALLET. 
London  AgetU: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C., 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES 


Registered  Tele^afikic  Address,  ‘The  BuiLDER.'LoNnoN. 


WALTON  (Cumberland!.— For  the  erection  of  a stone  bridge 
over  the  River  King.  Dove  Cote  Ford,  for  the  Brampton  Highway 
Board.  Mr.  G.  J.  Bell.  County  Surveyor,  The  Courts.  Carlisle. 
Quantities  not  supplied  :— 

ThomasTelfer,  Langholm,  Dumfriesshire  o o 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  .^930.) 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS. TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  tifty  wordsi  or  under 45.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  adverti'iemenli,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
dec.,  m.iy  be  obtaineil  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SlTUATKlNS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under as.  W. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*»*  Stamps  jnust  not  be  sent,  but  nil  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Post.M  Orders-  payable 
lu  DOUGLAS  EOURDRINIER.  and  addressed  to  llie  Publisher 
of  "THE  BUILDER."  No.  46,  Catlierine-strect,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification"  cannot 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF- PAST 
ONt  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
be  in  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 

Q D r r T A T ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING 

O 1 I c\  1^.  ADVERTISEMENTS  or  ORDERS  TO 

blSCONTLNl'E  same  must  reach  the  Office  before  10  a.m.  on 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c.,  left  at  the  Olfice  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  lalterCOPlOSUN  LYshould  Ire  sent. 
PERSONS  Advertisinglir"TheBuilder,"may  iiaveRepliesa.idress'd 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street.  Covent  Garden,  \'t.Q.,/ree  0/ 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 

AN  EDITION  Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 
COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  issued  every  week. 

READING  CASES,{  By 


HAM  HlLXi  dXOMja, 

The  iittention  of  Architects  is  speciallyl 
ievited  to  the  durability  aod  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick; 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered: 


WOLVERHAMPTON.-For  the  erection  of  an  clectrlc-Iighting 
station,  Commercial-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  A.  Pauli 
Brevitt.  architect.  Uevonshire-charabers,  Wolverhampton.  Quan- 
tities by  the  architect  :— 

Henry  Willcock,  Wolverhampton jC4.98s  o o 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  pd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder,” 
by  Friday  Mominffs  Post. 


CBAIOLBITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landings,: 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  wear.. 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY.! 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  England. 

J.  & A.  Cumberland  M.irkel,  London.  N.W.' 


•‘THE  BUILDER"  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

the  cathedrals 

^ OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January.  1891.  to  June.  1893.) 

In  each  case- EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  drawn  for  this  series, 
GROUND  PLAN,  to  a large  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  the  date  and 
style  of  the  several  pans;  DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  with 
sketches  of  details,  ice. 

•i.  Canterbury  ' *’ --  -•  


ABphalto. — The  Deyssel  aoct  Metallic  Lava 
Asphdte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  foi 


Norwich  17.  Llandaff  94.  Truro 

Rochester  18.  Oxford  25-  St.  David's 

Lincoln  19.  Southwell  *26.  York 

Gloucester  ao.  Worcester  27.  Ripon 

Sl  Paul's  21.  Bangor  ')  28.  Chester 

Hereford  and  > 29-  Manchester 

Chichester  22.  St.  Asaph  J 30.  Carlisle 

Ely  at-  Winchester  3t.  Durham 

ENCE-H  ALFPENNY  each,  except  i,  a.  3, 4.  S. 
jmbers  of  “THE  BUILDER  " containing  these 
• • -.luw,  PLA-N.  and 


•a.  Lichfield 
•3.  St-  Alban' 


Asphaltet 

[Advt.i 


granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terrace 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 

“SPRAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  for. 

' Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & S,  East  Harding.st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


•4.  Peterboro’  la. 

•5.  WeUs  13. 

•0.  Exeter  14. 

•7.  Salisbury  ts- 

8,  Bristol  i6 

•Post-free  FOURPI 
6,  7.  11,  and  26,  the  nu-.,^.... . 

being  out  »/ print : but  .r,.,.....  ...  .....  .......  . 

nESCRlPTION  OF  CANTERBURY,  LICHFIELD. ST.  ALBAN'S. 
PETERBOROUGH.  WELLS,  EXETER,  SALISBURY, 
LINCOLN,  and  YORK,  can  be  had.  price  is.  each.  Postage  and 
packing  of  reprints  extra ; single  sets,  2a.  or  the  nine  sets  together,  6d, 
£ir  IThe  whole  series  (including  reprints)  16s.  ; post-free,  17s.  6d.] 


W.H.Lascelles&Co 


BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED) 
accurately  and  with  despatch.  , 

MSTCHIM  ab  SON,  20,  P&rliament-st.,  S.W^ 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’TAELES  AND  DIARY. ' 
For  1894,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  i/- Post  i/i.  [ADVT.n 


Telephone  No,  270. 


pHE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

1893. 

Glasgow  y>ily  I [ 3.  Aberdeen  * I S-  tons 

Edinburgh  Aug.  5 1 4.  Kirkwall  Ucl.  7 | 6.  Dunb 
1894 

Dunkeld  8 | 3 I Hgl 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE, 


"pHE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  IRELAND. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 
CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS, 


Christchurch,  Dublin  May  s 
..  yune  a 


St.  Patrick'' 


3.  Kilkenny 


the  abbeys 

^ OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

t.  Westminster  yan.  6.  1894- 

(This  Series  will  be  resumed  when  the  Irish  Scries  is  comple 
Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNV  each. 


47,  EASTCHEAP,  CITY. 

SLATE  SLAB  WORKS. 


the  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL'S 

^ (15  in.  by  11}  in,),  on  stout  paper,  for  framing, 

PORTFOLIOS. 

-*■  for  Presers'in?  the  P 


EUREKA  (3^REENS 

SLATES. 


for  Presen'ing  the  Plates  unfolded,  ts.  Sd. ; by  post,  3s. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  BUILDER, 


AEtnirrSCTS  ihoald  ««  our  “PRESTO  ” patent  Selt- 

Acting  Closet  Beat  and  Olstam.  A flush  Is  abaolately  secored 
whenever  Oloiet  U lued,  either  In  the  ordinary  way,  or  (or  slope  or 

There  la  no  awkward  or  complicated  machinery.  It  looks  like  an 
ordinary  Pedeetal  Oloeet  Beat.  It  can  be  adapted  to  eommon 
hoppers,  or  the  moet  elaborate  PedMtal  Oloeet.  One  obeerrer  says ; 
—"It  works  like  maglo."  It  ti  entirely  new,  and  nnlqae  In  Its 
(Impllclty. 

It  can  be  seen  at  onr  OOcn. 


MANSION, 

OOTTAGB, 

HOTEL. 


HOSPITAL, 

aSTLUM, 

BOHOOL, 


•gCTTPIArr.Eg  Sts.  CO„  MANUFACTURERS. 

Depots  at  Star  Wbarf,  Regent’s  Canal,  King’s  Road,  St.  Pancraa,  N.W.  j Midland  Railway  Goods  Stations,  St.  Pancraa,  and  Child’s  HR 
and  Cricklewood  ; London  and  North-Western  Railway  Goods  Station,  Old  Ford,  Bow,  E.  , North  London  Railway  Goods  Station! 
Hammersmith  and  Chiawick,  W.  ; London  and  South-Western  Railway  Station,  Twickenham ; and  Great  Northern  Railway,  Palmare 

Green,  Southgate,  N. 

Good*  delivered  by  Van*  In  loads  of  not  less  than  80  cwt.  to  any  part  of  London.  Shipping  Order*  promptly  exeoutecL 
ILLUSTBATED  PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

Work*;  Wooden  Box,  B'orton-on-Trent.  Sheffield  Office  & Depot:  35,  Green  Lane.  Nottingham  Office:  Brougham  Chamber*,  Wheeler  Gate. 

Chief  London  0fl3.ee:  38,  KING’S  ROAD,  ST.  PANORAS,  N.W. 

TeleoriiDhlcAdtirenM—T-oodoa  Office,  “JOHN  KNOWIBS,  LONDON."  Worki  Offl(»  " KNOWLES,  WOODVILLH.’  London  Telephone  No.  7W 

^ Bhefflold  Telephone  No.  31. 


xvn 


TLAND  CEMENTI 


Manv^aclured 

Oy 


PhnaJelrliia,  1S7C;  1S78:  Calcutta,  1SS3 ; London,  1S84. 


^ 31  MEDALS  AIAEDED  ror  EXCELLENCE  of  QDALin,  BEAUT!  Of  DESIGN,!:'^ 

'•^X'VXXVXXXXXWVX  WXXXVXV1 

# » ESTABLISHED  I8SO„  * ib  ^ 

1\/r  A A Benthall  Works, 

mil  W & UU.  IMTED  jagkFIELD,  SALOP 

■tfANCFACTCSERS  CF  ^ 

PliHIN  SNB 

ENTRANCE  HALLS 
CHURCHES 
CORRIDORS 


FIREPLACES  : DAIRIES 
BATH  ROOMS  : DADOS 
LAVATORIES  ; VESTIBULES 

— ANr  — - 

IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS, 

Messrs.  W.  B.  SIMPSOK  S SOUS.  100,  St.  Martin's-lare  W.c! 


LONDON.  W. 


Manufacturing,  Sanitary, 
and  Ventilating  Engineers. 

LEAD,  OIL,  COLOUR,  AND  VARNISH 
FACTORS. 


PLATE,  SHEET,  and  GENERAL 
WINDOW-GLASS  MERCHANTS. 

ORNAMENTAL  AND 
STAINED  GLASS  WORKS. 


WASHDOWN  CLOSET, 


Iq  one  piece  of  Earthenware. 

POLISHED  SEAT.  BBACKETS,  CAST -IEOH 
WASTE  PHEVENTEE,  PULL  and  CHAIN. 
Lead  Down  Pipe  not  included. 


Every  description  of  Glass  required  for* 
Buildingf  Cabinet  Making^  and 
Decorative  purposes^ 


Ai 

ihown, 

27s. 

complete. 


;alitY:  oak,  dark  oak,  &JARRAH.  I THE  | PABQDETBY  AHD  MOSAIC, 


'ODD  BLOCK  FLOORING  GO 

System  of  Wood  Block,  Parquet,  Secret-Joint,  or  other  special  Fioorinqs. 


Every  desoription  or 

lEABT’S  PATENT  " INVINCIBLE  ” SYSTEM 

UEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.,  and  at  46a,  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER 


other  special  Floorings. 


BPIN’S  PARQUET.  JOINERY,  & WOOD  CARVING  WORKS,  Lim 

rflaff!*  Vca.fnt  * 


WOOD  BLOCK  FLOORING 

in  Oak,  Antiseptic  Beech,  Teak,  Pitchpine,  Deal 

MARBLE  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS 


Serf  ion  of  Ivond  ilocjc  flooi~. 


Oflices  ! 22,  Queen’s-road,  Bayawater,  London,  W.  Established  28  yeajs. 


g syattm  of  int«rlot 


[Jan.  20,  1894.*: 


BILLS  OF  fiUANTITIES,  &c. 


COBHECTLY  WBITTEIT  AKT)  lilTHOOBAPHED  B1 
BBTITBH-  OP  POST  CEBTAIN.  PLANS,  Beat  Style.  : 


ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  with 

flod  auother  architect  to 


Partnership.— 500/.  to  1,000/.  good 

Builder  and  Ducorator'a  Butlnesa,  Firat-ciaa*  Jobbtnfr  connex- 


The  APPLICATIONSreceivedto  Box  291, 

The  Builder,"  are  not  of  the  nature  renuirwl.  It  must  be  i 


CAPITAL,  not  necessarily  a Pal 
eune.  One  vith  a knowledge  of  measuring 
lainted  with  architect*  preferred.— .Addi 
Builder." 


■\i7iLLESDEN  L< 

VV  BUILDIN 


L<9CAL  BOARD. 


BUILDING  INBPBCTOR, 

ITLLEdDEN  LOCAL  BOARD  ACT.  1887. 

The  Willesden  Local  Bo.ird  are  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATION'S 
ir  the  office  of  BUILDING  INSPECTOR.  Every  candidate  must ' 
i ieaet  2.1  year*  of  age  and  bold  a Certificate  of  the  Royal  Institu 
f Britieh  Architect*:  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ; or 
le  Institution  nf  Siirveyni-s,  that  he  h.u  been  examined  and 
impeteut  for  *nch  office. 

No  Application  will  be  received  except  the  Candidi 
quallSuatlon. 


holds  *1 


Applications  in  candidates 


■‘yf  book  which  will  be  largely  consulted 

euembers  o/  the  Contract  Journal. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth  ; post  free,  Sa. 


. Dyne-road, 
N.W. 
January  lOth.  1894. 


; handwriting,  and  enclosing  cepiee 
.»1«  of  recent  date,  to  1>e  forwarded 
TUESDAY,  JANUARY  'J:trd,  IWM.  to 
' ther  partlciil  ir.  in«y  be  obtained. 

0.  CLAUDE  ROBSOY, 

Kiiglueer  to  the  Board. 


BOUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  ST.  HELENS. 


.11  be 


■^pHE  SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 

LECTURES  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS  FOR  SANITARY' 
OFFICERS. 

The  SEVENTEENTH  COURSE  of  LECTURES  will  be  held  a< 
PAJIKES  MUSEUM,  Margaret-street,  W.  on  TUESDAYS 
FRIDAYS,  at  EIGHT  p-in  comnieneliig  JANUARY  28th. 

•Full  particular*  cau  be  obtained  at  ' 

Margaret-street,  W. 


s of  the  Institute, 


Royal  Indian  engineering 

COLLKQK,  Coopers  -hlll.  Stalnee.-The  COURSE  of  STUDY 
t.  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for  employment  In  Europe.  India,  and 
Rite  Coloniee,  About  40  studente  will  be  admitted  in  SEPTEMBER, 
ISW.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition,  twelve 
appointment*  as  A^stant  Engineers  In  the  Public  Work*  Depart- 
ertf  nt,  and  three  appointment*  a*  Assi*tant  SnperintendenU  in  the 
Telegiaph  Depejlrnent. — For  particnlars  apply  to  the  SECRETARY 
kt  the  (Allege. 


.VATER  ENGINEER. 

APPLICATIONS  are  Invited  for  the  OFFICE  of  ENGINEER  t< 
re  Water  and  Public  Bath*  Committer, 

Salary  4004.  per  annum,  rising  hy  five  equal  annual  Instalments  ts 
600/.  per  auiiuni,  upon  the  Committee  Ikeing  s.atistled  each  year  witl 
the  perfortnance  of  Che  duties. 

All  neceMary  asslstuiice.  office*,  end  office  requisite* 
rovlded,  and  all  ont  of  pocket  expense*  paid,  hy  the  Corpora 
The  p'rsnn  appointed  will  be  required  tu  devote  hi*  whole 
le  w.irk  nf  the  Committee, 

:lctly  prohibited,  and  will  disqualify  the 

Candidate. 

■ the  condition*  and  duties  of  the  office 
obtalued  ou  application  to  me. 

Application*,  with  not  more  than  six  recent  teatimonial*.  addressed 
> the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee,  Town  Hall.  St.  Helens, 
id  endorsed  "Water  Eugineer,"  must  be  di 
THUB.8DAY.  the  flth  FEBRUARY'  next. 

Dated  thi*  17th  day  of  January, 


M.  JNO.  JERVE 


Town  Hall.  8t.  Helen 


Clerk. 


SANITARY  INSTITUTE  AND  OTHER 

O SANITARY  BCIENCR  EXAMS— An  ENGINEER  (Pnbllo 
Surveyor  and  Sanitary  Inspector)  holding  Three  Certifle-*- 
froBi  Ban  Xnst.  (Pint  Honour  Medal*),  Hygiene:  Pint  Horn 
Plumbing,  City  OaUds,  Ac.)  FRRPABRa  GENTLEMEN  for  ab 
Exam*.  Upward*  of  300  incceasss  at  the  recent  Exams,  of  th«  San. 
last.  Snglneerlng  Drawing*,  with  Plana,  Barveya,  Quantltlee,  and 
Spedfications,  rapidly  prepared.  Consultations  throng  post 
Sanitary  Engineering  matter*.— Addre**.  MRM.  SAN.  INST. 

Office  of  ''  The  Bnllder." 


OROUGH  of  HARROGATE 

CLERK  OF  WORKS, 

The  Hsrrogate  Corporation  are  prepared  to  receive  APPLIC.ATIONS 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS.  — EXAMl- 

O NATIONS  for  i^^ficatlon  nndartie  BANITART^ INSTITUTE 


on  of  CLERK  of  WORKS  in 
the  New  Montpellier  lixtlis,  Winter  Oaruens,  sc. 

Nona  but  thoroughly  experienced  meu  having  hod  charge  of  large 
need  apply. 

Application  by  letter  only.  eUtlog  age.  experience,  and  salary 
required,  accompanied  hy  not  more  than  two  recent 
be  sent  in  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Well*  and  Bath*  Committee 
later  than  WEDNESDAY'.  .TANUAKY  itlst. 

SAMUEL  STEAD. 

BoruQgli  Surveyo 

Municipal  Office*. 

Harrogate. 

January  12th,  18M. 


. and  holder  of  oeTHficatea  of  competency 
snnitary  knowledge  and  building  conitmction,  1*  prepared  to 
COACH  men  for  theee  or  stmllar  by  correspoDdence.  Fees 

entirely  condition^  on  the  pupil's  succees,  peyable  after  passing, 
har  a nominal  guarantee  of  go^  faith,— J.  W.  T.  25,  High-st~'~‘ 
Wimbledon, 


RTIST  WANTED,  accustomed 


QANITART  INSTITUTE  EXAMINA- 

TIONB. — Gentlemen  coached  for  the  inspectors'  exam,  under  a 
system  of  correspoDdence — complete,  methodical,  and  reliable,  needing 
no  Text  Books  or  Acts,  by  C.  H.  CLARKE.  Aseoc.  San.  Iiut.  Member 
of  Sociite  Franqaise  d'Hygione  ; 1st  Honoursman  and  Medallist  in 
Hygiene  ; ProfvBeional  Lecturer  on  Sanitary  Science  and  Law.  Before 
deciding  on  any  course  of  study,  obtain  prospeetni  Irom  3,  Rutland- 
terrace.  High-road,  Leyton.  Clarke’*  '■  Note*  on  Sanitary  Law,"  Is. ; 
•'Sanitary  Appliauws,  ' a sheet  of  forty-three  choice  diagrai-- 
"TTada  Nulianoeo— their  Nature  and  Abatement,"  6d. 

Drain  Inspection"  (Uliutiated), 


Engineer  and  Surveyor 
u gc-od  knowledge  of  »hku-th 
y and  level,  )•«  a good  draughtsu 
knowledge  of  sewerage  and  i'  ' ' ' 


A 


" Practical 


INSTITUTE  EXASIS.- 


CANITARY 

Gentlemen  rapidly  prepared  on  improved  systeL.  , 
.■.lemdenee  for  forthcoming  EX.AMS.  for  SANI  fARY  INSPECTORS. 
4.y  most  siicceeiful  Coach,  having  twenty  yean’  practical  exjwtien™ 
III  drainage,  sewering.  Ac.  No  books  requi  ' ~ 

iianlals  of  ASSOCIATE,  10,  Waldeiuar-i  — 


PUPIL  in  the  office  of  a Local  Board  Engineer  and  Survey" 
h.ililing  appuintineiit*  as  Waterworks  Engineer  and  Engineer  to 
Sanitary  Survey  Association,  and  carrying  on  a private  practice  a 
well.  Exceptional  chance  of  gaining  a good  all-round  knowledge 
profession,  and  a thorough  trai 
Very  healthy  neighbourhood.  - 
Builder." 


ue,  Fulham,  London. 


r>  I.B.A,  EXAMS.  — PEEPABATION, 


holding  the  Siirveyorship  of  a local  authority  in  the  sii 
London,  ha*  a VACANCY  for  a well-edii»ted  YOUTH  i 
* :led  pupil- — Address,  Box  186*  Office  of  •'  The  Builder.  * 


the  Office*  of  a practical  Architect 

Measuring  Surveyor  of  good  all-round  practic»  in  the  Midlands,  for 
young  gentleman  as  PUPIL.  Gi-od  opportunity  for  — 

contractor’s  son.  Pirat-closa  references  lan  be  given 
Guineas  for  three  yeari. — Address,  CONSTRUCTION 
Deacon’s.  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  


Printing  Works,  Birmingham. 

[GUILDER’S  CLERK  WANTED.  Siq 

A J Age  'JS  to  to.  Total  abstainer.  Must  be  thoroughly  pm 
in  uook -keeping  and  p.c.  Good  estimator  and  not  afraid  of  hsrdh 
None  need  apply  unless  their  references  will  tear  the  strictest  in  . 
gaCiuii.*  as  tu  tlii'lr  abilities,  honesty  and  Integrity.  Office  h(7& 
tu  six  —Address,  with  full  particulars  as  tu  references  and  wtm 
quired,  Ac,  Box  856.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

JUNIOR  CLERK  WANTED  in 

•J  country.  One  used  tu  Builder's  trade  preferred, — .ApA 
letter  only,  stating  age.  salary  required,  Ac.  to  C.  Y.  care  of  J.  Off 
Marlin ’s-square,  Abbul’s  Langley,  Herts. 

p ENTLEMAN  WANTED  to  act  asLonj; 

VJ  Agent.  Must  have  a good  connexion  amongst  bulldl^ 
contractors.— Apply,  with  particulars  of  experience  and  terS 
STANLEY'  BROS.  Brick,  Tile.  Pipe,  and  Ulaxed  Brick  ff 
Nuneatuu 

^FIME  and  STORE  KEEPER  (experieno 

1 WANTED.  Jlust  have  good  references.— Apply  (letter* 
stating  wages  and  full  particulars,  to  A.  H.  'J8,  Beaucham]^ 
Clapham  Junction,  8.W. 

'po  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.- 

X OPENING  occurs  iu  the  Office  of  a firm  of  BuUded 
Contractors,  N.W.  London,  for  a YOUTH,  aged  about  16  ye# 
learn  the  branches  coiiiiecced  therewith. — For  particulars,  ai 
Box  218.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

pENERAL  FOREMAN  (J(4 

vT  WANTED.  State  age.  class  of  work  used  to.  wbiffi 
employed,  and  further  particulars  to  FASSNIDQE  A SON.  Btf 
Uxbridge,  Mlddlerei. 

U'OREMAS  ilf  STONE  W H aJi 

_r  WANTED.  Age  between  JO  and  40,  Early  riser, 
iiiiderstsud  mason*’  work,  stone,  prime  oust,  ami  handllngi 
material.  Suine  office  work.  Strictest  references  as  to  boneM' 
sobriety  eswntial.  House  prurlded. — State  otpabllities  aud  vg' 
Box  ^3,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

WORKING  FOREMAN  WANTED, ' 

W has  been  used  to  country  house  building.  Carpenft 
Joiner,  free  from  Trade  Unions.— Address,  stating  wsgee  rM 
age,  and  what  ha*  been  your  ciMploynient  for  the  last  five  y^ 

Box  252,  Office  of  •’  The  Builder." 

JJ^ANTED,  a few  MODEL  and  MOL 

V T MAKERS  for  terra-cotta.  Good  references  requlni 
STIFF  A SONS.  London  Pottery,  Lamtelh.  S.E. 

rPHREE-BRANCH  HAND,  thoroi^f 

1 experienced,  WANTED  on  Country  Estate.  Aged  abp 

married,  Church  of  Bugland,  Highest  references  necessary.  . 
26*.  good  cottage  aud  garden,  reut  2a,  Dd.  a week.— Apply  byj 
only,  P.  care  of  Slinson  A Co.  Hertford. 

yiNCWORKER  WANTED,  experien 

X i for  Jobbing,  In  London, — Aon'v  hy  Utter  to  J.  T.  J.  34.  - 
flelds-road,  Merton-road,  Wandtwnrth,  S-W, 

Drawings.  Tracings. 

Experienced  Assistance  promptly  Giy'bs  i 
Lowest  Terms 

DESIGNS  from  INSTRUCTIONS. 
WORKING  and  CONTRACT  DRAWING® 
DETAILS  of  Construction  and  Decorattoo.-! 
SPECIFICATIONS  and  TYPEWRITING. » 
TRACINGS  and  PHOTO-COPIES. 
COMPETITIONS  UNDERTAKEN. 
PERSPECTIVES  in  INK  or  COLOUR. 
ESTABLISHED  1887. 

FINSBURY  DRAWING  OFFICl 

No.  ns,  pavement.  London,  E.C.  (near  Bank).  ) 
Telegraphic  Address  : “ Pltchpine,  London." 

TYESIGNS,  DRAWINGS,  TRAOfi 

1 / PREPARED  FROM 

- ROUGH  SKETCHES  or  INSTRUCT^ 

i WORKING  and  CONTRACT  DRAWINGS.  COMPB®: 

' DETAILS  and  PERSPECTIVES. 

1 PERTWBR  4 HART. 

1 The  I/'Ddon  Central  Drawing  and  Tracing  Office,  14,  CUSW 
[ Fleet-street  (between  Chancery  and  Fettsr-Unei) 

:!t)OBT.  .T.  cook  & HAMMO( 

, X\,  BROADWAY"  HOUSE.  WESTMINSTER.  , 

DRAFTSMEN  AND  L I T H 0 G R A P H E Rll 
X Lithographed  Bills  of  yuautitlei. 

MANUSCRIPT  COPIES  OF  DRAWINGS. 
TraclDga. 

1 PHOTO  COPIE-S  AND  PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY.'’ 

Telephone  No.  3183.  Telegraphic  Address.  “ Cartoons. " M 

: pHAS.  HENRY  SEARLE,  ‘ 

. ^ t^UANTITY'  SURVEYOR, 

Union  Bank  Chambers, 

16,  Soiithwark-slreet,f 

/"QUANTITIES  PREPARED, 

° Vv  Measured,  and  accounts  adjusted,  at  own  office  or  v 
- ^ experienced  SURVEYOR  (Midland).  Prompt  at 

Moderate  terius.-Box  112,  Office  of  "The  Builder.  ’ 

/QUANTITIES.— Smart  Surveyor,  , 

H Vk'  good  offices  and  20  years’  experience,  PREPARES* 
n ^ oUANTlTIES  and  ESTIMATES  St  lowcomniLisioiu  i 

" adjusted  -Box  216.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

- ( QUANTITlESandEstimatesPREPAJ 

r VV , Work*  measured,  and  Account*  adjusted.  In  town  ^ 
I (jy  ^ experienced  Surveyor,  on  moderate  terms, — SuK 

St  No.  29,  lAvers-rood.  Stoke  Newington.  N 

UANTITY  SURVEYOR  having  LO 
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Nonsuch  Palace  ; a Restoration,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer Douhle-Page  Photo-Litho. 

Gesso  Panel  for  aa  Ovennantel,  symbolising  the  Days  of  Creation.— By  Mr.  A.  Silver  Double-Page  Ink-Photo. 

" Hurstbourne,"  Hants. — Messrs.  Beeston  & Burmester,  Architects  Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 

Church,  Dulwich  : Extension  of  Nave.— Mr.  E.  T.  Hall,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect  Single-Page  Ink-Photo. 

“ Compton  Leigh,'"  Frognal  Gardens,  Hampstead. — Mr.  Jas.  Neale,  F.R.I.B.iV.,  Architect Single-Page  Ink-Photo. 


Blocks  in  Text. 
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The  Aggrandisement  of  Labour. 

IVEN  those  who 
watch  contemporary 
events  with  intelli- 
gence and  accuracy 
are  unable,  as  a rule, 
to  grasp  their  gene- 
ral significance  and 
their  relation  one  to 
the  other.  Their 
relative  importance 
is  often  largely  over- 
jrated  or  greatly  minimised  by  those  who, 
jbeing  close  to  them,  scarcely  realise  tlieir 
iproportions.  This  has  always  been  the 
•case  ; the  detachment  of  mind  may  to  some 
jextent  be  available,  but  it  remains  for  the 
[historian,  who  can  view  events  from  a stand- 
jpoint  removed  from  all  prejudice,  to  weigh 
events  so  truly  as  to  obtain  a just  result. 
Still  it  is  always  desirable  from  time  to  time 
to  endeavour,  however  imperfectly,  to  view 
Ithe  currents  of  events  in  their  real  sequence, 
to  ascend,  so  to  say,  some  point  above 
them,  and  thence  watch  their  flow  as  does 
the  traveller,  who  from  a high  ridge  watches 
below  him  the  currents  of  a great  stream. 

At  the  present  time  every  intelligent  observer 
has  his  attention  constantly  turned  to  some- 
thing which  touches  on  what  is  popularly 
called  the  labour  question,  the  word 
“labour”  being  used  in  its  primary  and 
limited  sense.  At  one  moment  it  is  a great 
strike,  at  another  it  is  a Parliamentary  con- 
flict over  the  legal  liability  of  employers  for 
injuries  received  by  their  servants  in  the 
course  of  their  service,  at  another  it  is  the 
[relief  of  ■workmen  who,  by  reason  of  an 
intemperate  season,  or  from  other  cause, 
iare  unable  to  earn  their  livelihood.  Each 
land  all  of  these  subjects  undoubtedly  attract 
Imen's  notice,  but  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  their  relative  connexion  is  appre- 
ciated. They  all  show  the  aggrandisement 
of  labour.  We  use  this  short  term  because 
it  expresses  better  than  any  other  definition 
can  do  the  present  position  of  affairs.  It 
indicates  the  composite  character  of  events. 
It  is  not,  for  example,  that  we  are  face  to  face 
with  one  labour  feature  only,  such  as  an 
organised  attempt  to  obtain  larger  wages 
and  shorter  hours.  In  every  grade  of  society, 
in  politics  and  in  business,  the  labour 
question  presents  itself,  and  under  whatever 
form  there  is  always  evidence  of  its 


aggrandisement,  of  its  growth,  of  its  size,  of 
its  power.  It  is  no  use  to  endeavour  to 
evade  the  fact — it  exists,  and  it  is  probably 
one  which,  when  the  history  of  the 
present  century  is  impartially  written,  will 
be  considered  of  the  first  importance. 
“Down  to  1825,”  says  Mr.  McCarthy,  in  his 
“ History  of  Our  Own  Times,”  “ a mere  com- 
bination of  workmen  for  their  own  protection 
was  unlawful ; but  long  after  1825  the  law 
continued  to  deal  very  harshly  with  what  was 
called  ‘conspiracy’  among  working  men  for 
trade  purposes.” 

We  give  this  statement  because  it 
helps  to  emphasise,  not  only  the  difference 
between  the  position  of  workmen  in  regard 
to  combination  in  the  first  and  last 
quarters  of  this  century,  but  it  helps  us  to 
appreciate  the  extraordinary  growth  of  this 
particular  part  of  the  labour  question. 
Trades  unions  are  now  not  only  allowed  to 
exist  in  peace ; they  have  also  become, 
as  it  were,  armies  of  disciplined  work- 
men, able  and  not  unwilling  to  attack 
capital.  In  other  words,  trades  unions 
have  not  only  grown  up  in  large  numbers, 
but  they  have  become  so  powerful  that  they , 
are  able  to  take  the  offensive.  Further,  they 
hav’e  become  a political  force.  As  was 
pointed  out  recently  in  these  columns,  the 
present  Government  oppose  any  clause  in  the 
new  Employers’  Liability  Bill  to  allow  work- 
men to  contract  themselves  out  of  that 
measure,  because  they  believe  that  by  taking 
up  this  position  they  are  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  trades  unions.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  this  Bill  is  a very  striking 
instance  of  the  aggrandisement  of  labour;  it 
marks  a distinct  advance  in  the  position  of 
the  workman ; and  so  anxious  were  the 
Government  to  press  it  forward  that  they 
devoted  part  of  a winter  session  to  its 
discussion.  If  we  cast  our  thoughts  back 
for  half  a century — say  to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
Administration  in  1844,  when  Lord  Ashley,  as 
he  then  was,  succeeded  in  getting  the  Factory 
Act  of  that  year  through  Parliament — the 
extraordinary  difference  in  the  political 
power  of  labour  becomes  more  evident.  The 
Parish  Councils’  Bill  is  another  measure 
indicative  of  this  same  aggrandisement ; it  is 
intended  in  principle  to  give  the  people  of  a 
locality  the  power  of  managing  the  affairs  of 
their  particular  community  by  means  of 
representative  assemblies.  But  the  majority 
of  dwellers  in  any  locality,  whether  it  be 


urban  or  rural,  are  generally— except,  perhaps, 
in  some  parts  of  the  western  side  of  London 
— labourers  in  some  way  or  other.  In  the 
country  they  are  labourers  of  agriculture, 
in  the  town  they  are  mechanics,  or  what 
may  be  termed  shop  people,  but  they  form 
part  of  the  great  army  of  labourers  as  distin- 
guished from  pure  brain-workers,  and  it  is  the 
former  who  will  shortly  be  the  chief  power 
in  this  country,  whether  we  look  at  them  as 
choosing  representatives  in  the  Parliament 
at  Westminster  or  in  the  local  assembly 
which  will  manage  the  affairs  of  the  village. 
In  another  respect  the  position  of  labour  is 
remarkable.  A system  of  Free  Education 
now  prevails  throughout  the  country — the 
labourer  can  have  his  child  educated  without 
paying  a single  farthing.  This  is  a striking 
instance  of  the  aggrandisement  of  labour.  It 
has  a system  of  education  to  itself,  if  we  may 
make  a personal  entity  of  it,  for  whicli  it 
pays  nothing.  The  Assisted  Education  Act 
of  188S,  as  it  should  properly  be  termed,  has 
caused  much  discussion,  and  its  results  are 
yet  imperfectly  appreciated.  But  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  form  of  what  we  have  termed  the 
aggrandisement  of  labour. 

Again  at  the  present  moment,  and  for 
some  years  past,  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons have  been  troubled  as  to  the 
best  means  of  dealing  with  and  helping 
the  unemployed.  There  are  many  who 
are  interested  in  this  particular  question 
who  do  not  trouble  about  Free  Educa- 
tion, or  about  the  liability  of  employers, 
though  in  truth  these  questions  are  all 
related.  The  relief  of  tlie  unemployed 
labourer  is  simply  one  bit  of  the  labour 
question,  and  it  is  an  instance  of  the 
aggrandisement  of  labour,  of  the  enor- 
mous space  which  labour  occupies  in  the 
minds  of  men,  that  so  much  time,  trouble, 
and  money  are  spent  on  this  part  o 
the  subject.  A certain  number  of  years  ago 
there  was  nothing  like  the  interest  which  is 
now  taken  in  this  question ; men  have 
realised  that  the  unemployed  labourer  must 
be  considered  just  as  much  as  the  one  who 
is  employed.  Thus,  side  by  side  with  the 
growth  of  the  power  of  combination,  with 
the  spread  of  the  political  influence  of  labour, 
has  grown  up  the  national  desire  to  find 
some  solution  of  the  very  difficult  problem 
of  dealing  with  the  mass  of  unemployed 
labour.  Another  form  of  the  same  subject  is 
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the  question  of  how  tlie  aged  poor  should  be 
supported.  The  poor  are  chiefly  some  part 
of  the  great  body  of  labourers,  and  any 
measure  by  \vhich  some  system  can  be 
devised  which  will  make  more  tolerable  the 
last  years  of  the  aged  poor  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a measure  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  labour.  So  that  if  we  survey  the 
field  of  current  questions,  and  if  we  look 
back  over  this  ending  century  and  endeavour 
to  define  the  relative  connexion  of  the 
various  subjects  of  the  day,  we  shall  find 
that  many  ol  the  most  important  point  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  labour — that  is  to  say,  to 
the  way  in  which  it  overshadows  all  other 
questions  and  crops  up  in  all  sorts  of  forms 
and  ways.  It  is  very  desirable  to  realise 
this,  because  we  may  otherwise  quite  mis- 
apprehend the  future  course  of  events.  We 
may  erroneously  suppose  that  when  we  have 
found  some  solution,  of  some  such  question 
as  that  of  free  education  we  have  done  with 
it;  on  the  contrary,  the  aggrandisement  of 
labour  will  push  it  forward  in  some  way 
again,  though  in  another  form,  before  the 
public  mind.  Thus  we  have  given  the  work- 
man free  elementary  education.  But  the 
movement  is  now  obviously  growing  to  give 
him  a proper  technical  training,  and  it 
would  not  perhaps  be  rash  to  prophesy  that 
it  may  be  the  lot  of  some  luture  Minister  of 
Education  to  biing  in  a Bill  to  establish 
technical  schools  supported  by  the  com- 
munity, at  which  men  may  learn  some  trade 
without  payment. 

We  can  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
the  coming  century  any  question  will  have 
larger  naiional  importance  than  that  of 
labour,  and  its  aggrandisement  will  probably 
strike  the  watcher  of  events  in  1950  just  as 
much  as  it  does  the  observer  in  1S94.  Its 
effects  upon  the  fate  of  this  country  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  must  necessarily  be  moment- 
ous ; but  we  shall,  however,  be  better  able 
to  forecast  the  probable  course  of  events,  if 
we  endeavour  to  realise,  however  imper- 
fectly, the  composite  fact  which  we  have 
defined  as  the  aggrandisement  of  labour,  and 
how  it  is  involved  in  and  mixed  up  with  a 
number  of  questions,  which  many  are  apt 
to  regard  by  themselves,  as  if  they  were 
isolated  from  others,  ignoring  their  general 
connexion  and  the  way  in  which  they  all 
form  parts  and  evidences  of  this  striking 
phenomenon.  We  may  view  some  features 
of  it  with  satisfaction — the  improvement  in 
the  material  prospects  of  the  workman  and 
his  relatives,  their  higher  mental  standard 
and  the  decrease  of  crime.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  so  satisfactory  to  recollect  that 
the  liand  will  now  rule  the  head,  and  that 
labour,  like  fire,  though  a good  servant  may 
be  a dangerous  master.  But  these  observa- 
tions lead  us  into  considerations  which 
cannot  be  discussed  Iiere ; we  have 
sufficiently  indicated  the  great  importance, 
now  and  in  the  future,  of  the  present 
aggrandisement  of  labour. 


AUSTRALIAN  NOTES. 
USTRALIA  has  fallen  on  evil  times, 
and  building  is  almost  at  a standstill 
for  the  present  in  its  chief  cities  ; but 
there  are.  nevertheless,  a few  works  of 
importance  in  hand,  three  of  which  are  due 
to  the  enterprise  of  our  American  cousins, . 
who  seem  to  have  full  confidence  in  the 
recuperative  power  of  the  Colonies,  whatever 
the  British  investor  may  think.  The  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Company  of  New  York 
purchased  a year  or  two  ago  very  fine 
sites  both  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney, 
and  are  now  erecting  thereon  very 
costly  buildings  at  a total  outlay,  including 
the  sites,  of  over  half  a million  sterling. 
The  company  sent  over  its  owm  architect, 
Mr.  Raht,  who  has  already  erected  buildings 
of  similar  character  in  some  of  the  European 
capitals,  as  well  as  in  the  States.  American 
influence  is.  therefore,  very  apparent  in  the 
design  of  both  buildings. 

The  Melbourne  building  is  a trabeated 
design  of  a very  bold  type  with  Italianised 


details,  but  as  it  is  yet  unfinished,  and  is 
much  hidden  by  massive  scaffolding,  its  effect 
can  hardly  be  judged  at  present.  The  most 
interesting  feature  so  far  is  the  American 
system  of  steel  construction  adopted  in  the 
interior.  The  columns  or  stanchions  are 
built  up  in  sections,  and  are  continuous  from 
top  to  bottom,  the  girders  resting  on  brackets 
bolted  between  the  flanges  of  the  column 
sections. 

The  Sydney  building  is  of  a different  archi- 
tectural character,  a very  bold  and  even 
coarse  treatment  in  American  Romanesque 
having  been  adopted.  It  covers  a space 
93  ft.  by  100  ft.,  and  is  115  ft.  in  height 
above  the  pavement.  The  centre  of  the 
front  facing  George-street  is  recessed  about 
5 ft.,  and  a huge  semi-arch  40  ft.  in  width 
spans  the  recess,  and  covers  the  two  lower 
stories.  The  actual  entrances  are  in  the 
wall  behind.  Above  the  arch  is  a 
screen  of  two  polished  red  granite  columns, 
and  two  small  pilasters  carrying  three 
semi-arches.  The  whole  bomposition  is 
divided  into  four  well-marked  portions. 
The  two  lou’er  stories  form  a fairly  solid 
basement  and  mezzanine,  a band  of  dark 
polished  stone  cutting  it  off  from  tlie  ligliter 
pier  and  arclr  treatment  of  the  next  three 
stories.  The  topmost  stoi^  is  decorated 
with  polished  columns,  and  forms  a broad 
frieze  to  the  whole  structure,  a boldly-pro- 
jecting cornice  crowning  the  composition. 

Of  course,  the  object  of  the  Association 
in  erecting  such  costly  structures  on  such 
costly  sites  is  advertisement,  but  advertise- 
ment of  a very  expensive  kind,  for  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  they  will  never  return  in  rental 
during  the  present  generation  a fair  per- 
centage on  the  outlay.  They  afford,  however, 
fine  object-lessons  in  sound  building,  and 
suggest  one  or  two  thoughts  from  a critical 
point  of  view.  Why,  for  instance,  did  the 
architect  choose  a rugged  type  of  Roman- 
esque for  a bright  and  sunny  climate  like 
that  of  Sydney — where  frost  is  unknown — 
and  adopt  the  Italianised  detail  in  Mel- 
bourne, which  has  a winter  more  like  that 
of  the  South  of  England?  It  almost  seems 
as  if  the  question  of  suitability  to  sice 
and  climate  had  been  ignored,  and  the 
matter  decided  by  what  would  most  strongly 
contrast  with  the  existing  buildings  in  each 
cit)’.  In  Sydney,  exactly  opposite,  is  the 
ornate  habitation  of  a local  Life  Office,  and 
hard  by  are  the  long  lines  of  the  Post  Office, 
both  Renaissance  in  design,  and  typical  of  the 
prevailing  style.  In  Melbourne  almost  all 
styles  have  been  tried,  but  arcuated  design  is 
very  prevalent,  so  a trabeated  composition 
of  a very  bold  type  would  most  easily  crush 
its  rivals,  many  of  which  are  exceptionally 
refined  and  artistic.  While  this  competition 
exists,  fine  street  arcliitecture,  as  a whole,  is 
impossible.  Then  the  immense  arch  and 
screen  of  columns  in  the  Sydney  buildings  is 
simply  a toxir-dc-forcc  for  effect  only,  as  it 
serves  no  practical  purpose — indeed,  it 
wastes  valuable  space,  and  spoils  the  light 
of  several  of  the  windows  in  the  true  wall 
behind.  Really  the  most  satisfactory  part 
of  this  building  is  the  side  front  to  a lane, 
which  is  simple  in  composition  and  dignified 
in  treatment,  and  it  is  a pity  that  sooner  or 
later  it  will  be  hidden,  as  soon  as  the  vacant 
lots  facing  the  Post  Office  are  built  over. 

The  system  of  steel  construction  employed 
in  both  buildings  is  novel  to  Australia,  though 
common  in  the  States,  and  has  mucli  to 
recommend  it,  but  unfortunately  there  are  at 
present  no  foundries  or  rolling-mills  capable 
of  turning  out  such  work  at  anything  like 
the  price  of  the  imported  article,  and  it  is 
only  in  a very  large  building  that  the  time 
required  to  send  drawings  home  and  get  the 
work  made  and  sent  out  could  be  afforded. 
So  for  the  present  this  system  does  not 
stand  much  rhance  of  general  adoption. 

The  third  building  due  to  the  enterprise  of 
our  American  cousins  is  one  almost  as  large 
and  costly  as  the  foregoing,  the  lower  walls 
of  which  are  just  beginning  to  appear  above 
the  hoardings  around  the  site  opposite  the 
Post  Office  in  Sydney.  It  will  be  some 
months  ere  any  judgment  can  be  formed  as 


to  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  worthy  of  its 
magnificent  position.  | 

The  varj’ing  styles  of  architecture  in 
Melbourne  have  been  referred  to  abo\-e,  and' 
one  or  two  comparatively  recent  examples 
may  be  noted.  Foremost  of  these  is  the 
New  Stock  Exchange,  a very  florid  et«ample 
of  Early  Gothic,  seven  stories  in  height  above' 
the  street  line,  with  a high-pitched  roof 
crowned  by  a very  ornate  fleche.  The  most' 
marked  features  of  the  front  are  the  three; 
lofty  arches  covering  the  two  lower  stories,' 
the  wall  ofwhicli  is  recessed  several  feet  to.' 
permit  of  good  light  and  access  to  the  base-4 
ment.  Above  is  a slightly-projecting  square* 
bay,  and  a central  and  two  small  side  gables- 
finish  the  composition.  The  detail  is  very 
fair,  and  shows  a much  better  acquaintance' 
with  the  style  than  is  common  south  of  the-' 
line,  but  it  is  terribly  overdone.  There  is  no, 
rest  for  the  wearied  eye  amidst  the  multitude-' 
of  shafts  and  pointed  arches,  crockets,  finials,? 
diapers  and  candng.  and  with  half  theoutlay  i 
a better  effect  could  have  been  produced. 

On  the  other  side  of  Collins-street  are  the  ; 
new  premises  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Australasia,  won  in  competition  by  Mr,.* 
Lloyd  Tayler,  F.R.I.B.A.  The  exterior' 
shows  the  same  desire  tliat  we  notice': 
in  the  Equitable  building,  to  crush  com—; 
petition  by  very  bold  treatment,  and' 
the  general  scale  is  therefore  exceed-4 
ingly  large.  There  are  only  two  divisions  ;> 
a basement  comprising  the  ground  and  | 
mezzanine  stories,  and  one  immense  order ^ 
above  embracing  four  stories,  a fifth  having] 
its  windows  in  the  frieze.  The  Corinthian, 
columns  of  this  order  are  no  less  than  5 ft.J 
in  diameter.  There  are  subordinate  orders] 
to  the  secend  and  thinl  stories,  and  also  to- 
several  of  the  individual  windows,  but  the] 
most  objectionable  ' features  are  the  canti-' 
levers  ot  the  fourth  story  supporting  the] 
large  overhanging  architrave  of  the  enta-j^ 
blature.  They  are  constructively  necessary,^ 
but  are  by  no  means  beautiful.  The  build- 
ing. however,  is  remarkable  for  the  really  j 
fine  octagonal  domed  banking  hall,  60  ft.  in; 
diameter,  a veritable  Temple  of  Mammon. j 
A plain  dome  would  have  been  crushing,  so: 
intersecting  ribs,  richly  panelled,  are  thrown  ; 
across  from  column  to  column,  embracing., 
three  sides  ot  the  octagon,  as  in  Mr.  Emerson’s- ' 
clever  design  for  Liverpool  Cathedral,  and 
very  stilted  lunettes  are  formed  in  each  bay,  J 
in  which  there  are  ornate  triplet  windows,] 
with  columns  and  entablatures  all  complete,'- 
to  afford  light  and  ventilation  to  the  spaced 
below.  In  addition  there  is  a large  glazedit 
lantern,  so  light  and  air  will  not  be  lacking,! 
but  whether  the  acoustics  will  be  equally, 
satisfactory  is  quite  a difierent  matter,  / 

Another  result  of  competition  is  to  be  seeiw 
near  this — viz.,  the  premises  of  the  Nationakj 
Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia.  1 
Externally  it  cannot  be  called  a success,  lo^i 
it  is  a mixture  of  Early  and  Late  Gothic'; 
forms  suited  to  modern  needs  by  openings  • 
of  normal  size  fitted  with  double  hung-’j 
sashes  of  the  usual  type.  The  fine  brownish- 1- 
yellow  colour  of  the  stone,  specially, 
imported  from  Sydney,  is  its  chief  merit.  f 
•There  are  several  other  Gothic  buildings^' 
of  more  or  less  recent  date,  and  some  very, 
good,  both  in  composition  and  detail,  but  alii 
subsequent  to  the  premises  of  the  Englishj 
and  Scottish  Bank,  a very  good  example] 
of  Domestic  Gothic  erected  about  eight  j 
years  since.  It  is  curious  how  one  successful  I 
buildingwill  set  a fashion  in  a style  unsuited  1 
to  the  climate,  and  it  will  be  curious  to  note 
whether  the  Romanesque  Assurance  building 
in  Sydney  will  have  the  same  effect,  or  whether 
its  unsuiiabilityto  the  climatewill  be  deterrent. 
I'he  work  of  Mr.  Vernon,  the  new  Govern- 
ment Architect  in  that  Colony,  which  is  now 
beginning  to  evidence  itself,  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  likely  to  have  a permanent  influence, 
as  it  shows  a natural  treatment  of  materials 
and  study  of  climatic  conditions. 

A rather  important  work  has  just  been 
completed  and  opened  for  public  use,  in 
which  an  attempt  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  meet  local  conditions  of  climate  and 
materials.  This  is  the  “Thomas  Walker 
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(Convalescent  Hospital,"  situated  on  a pro- 
rmontory  at  about  the  prettiest  part  of  tlie 
jParrainatta  River,  near  Sydney,  and  designed 
by  Messrs.  Sulman  & Power.  A large  sum 
;ot  money  was  left  by  a wealthy  merchant  for 
the  purpose,  so  although  there  appears  to  be 
no  waste,  the  planning  was  not  cramped  by 
lack  ol  means.  The  principle  adopted  is  the 
subdivision  of  the  wiiole  institution  into 
blocks,  so  that  there  is  a free  current  of  air 
around  each  retaining  covered  communica- 
tion, secure  from  wet  and  wind,  but  open  to 
the  atmosphere.  The  administrative  block 
Dccupies  the  centre,  and  the  men’s  and 
women’s  pavilions  on  eacii  side  are  connected 
therewith  by  “ cortiles ’’  which  have  a foun- 
tain in  the  centre  of  each,  and  are  rendered 
gay  with  bright  flowering  plants  and  shrubs 
n the  Italian  lashion.  The  whole  design  is 
Dased  on  the  more  simple  fonns  of  Italian 
Renaissance  to  be  found  in  country  places, 
ind  the  wide  overhanging  eaves  and  green 
Venetian  shutters  keep  up  the  feeling.  This 
juilding  may  also  have  some  influence  on 
the  development  of  style  in  Sydney,  as 
ilready  it  has  been  much  sketched  by 
students,  especially  two  very  picturesque 
eatures,  the  Land  and  Water  Gates,  the 
atter  ot  which  stands  out  in  the  waters 
5f  the  river,  with  a floating  pontoon  in  front 
it  it  as  a landing-stage. 

Although  Australia  is  depressed  just  at 
Dresent,  and  more  buildings  such  as  the  fore- 
going may  not  be  erected  for  some  years,  the 
lime  will  certainly  come  again  when,  witli 
ncreasing  knowledge,  they  will  be  equalled 
ind  excelled. 


NOTES. 


^ T is  understood  that  the  draugh 
of  the  London  .Streets  and  Build 
ings  Bill  is  to  be  subjected  t 
a careful  revision  before  th 
Bill  is  brought  in.  Immediately  after  th 


opening  of  Parliament,  in  the  second  wee 
bf  February,  we  may  expect  to  see  it  in  tl 
form  in  which  it  is  to  challenge  the  opinic 
•of  legislators  and  the  building  world.  In 
Bill  of  that  kind,  almost  every  detail  neei 
js  mucli  care  as  the  main  principles 
ordinary  measures.  Each  detail  will  affe 
11  very  large  number  of  buildings,  the  interes 
T thousands  of  owners  of  property,  and 
Kindreds  of  thousands  of  the  dwelle 
herein. 


IN  reference  to  the  St.  Helen’s  Technical 
School  competition,  to  which  we  have 
ilready  alluded,  we  have  received  from  the 
Jon.  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects  a copy  of  the  following  resolution, 
)assed  at  their  meeting  on  the  23rd: 


‘ That  the  Council,  having  peru-serl  the  copies 
if  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between 
-lessrs.  Woodhouse  Willoughby  and  the  authori- 
ies  of  the  St.  Helen’s  Technical  School,  regret  that, 
ontrary  to  the  assessor’s  award,  the  Committee 
hould  have  decided  to  allow  the  authors  of  the 
econd  premiated  design  to  carry  out  the  work  in 
>reference  to  the  authors  of  the  first,  a decision 
ivhich  they  consider  to  be  opposed  to  the  true  spirit 
if  competitions.  ” 

“That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  sent 
0 the  R.r.B.A.  and  the  various  allied  societies,  and 
0 Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Willoughby." 


As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  com- 
mittee concerned  in  the  matter  were  acting 
.“iitirely  within  their  rights,  they  having 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  carry  out 
iny  design,  in  a sentence  which  was  included 
n the  conditions  issued  to  architects.  If 
irchitects  disapproved  of  that  condition,  why 
lid  they  compete?  To  enter  into  a com- 
jetition  under  a condition  which  was  clearly 
dated  at  the  outset,  and  then  to  accuse  the 
committee  of  bad  faith  because  they  have 
icted  upon  it,  is  an  illogical  proceeding 
vhich  we  fear  is  not  calculated  to  benefit  the 
irchitectural  profession  in  public  estimation. 
Awhile  on  the  subject,  we  may  correct  an 
naccuracy  in  our  “Note”  of  last  week,  in 
vhich  the  sentence  “They”  (/>.,  the  com- 
nittee)  “ have  made  a mistake”  should  have 


read  (as  the  context  would  imply)  “ They 
may  have  made  a mistake,”  the  word  “may  ” 
having  been  accidentally  dropped. 


After  two  adjournments  the  inquest  on 
the  death  of  Frederick  Ball,  who  was 
killed  at  the  Blackfriars  station  of  the 
London  Electric  Supply  Corporation  in 
September  last,  has  been  concluded.  The 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Accidental 
death,”  and  added,  “We  are  of  opinion  that 
had  the  men  been  provided  with  gloves  the 
danger  might  have  been  averted.  We  also 
think  that  the  rules  and  regulations  at  the 
station  should  be  printed,  and  that  the  second 
man  should  have  been  more  competent 
before  undertaking  the  work,”  T)ic  details 
ot  the  sad  accident  have  appeared  in  the 
T/'mes  and  elsewhere ; there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  learned  from  tliem,  nor  will 
the  well-intentioned  suggestions  of  the  jury 
do  much  towards  preventing  such  accidents 
in  the  future.  Tlie  public  seem  to  think 
that  indiarubber  gloves  area  panacea  against 
all  possible  electrical  evils,  and  when  a fatal 
accident  occurs  the  Supply  Company  is 
invariably  blamed  because  such  gloves  were 
not  being  used  by  the  victim.  Now  at 
Blackfriars  the  voltage  on  the  liigli  tension 
side  of  the  transformer  is  10,000.  To 
afford  effective  protection  against  10,000 
volts,  the  gloves  would  have  to  be  something 
like  an  inch  in  thickness.  No  workman 
would,  or  could,  work  with  his  hands 
encased  in  such  insulators.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  corporation  the  rules  might 
well  be  printed,  but  anyone  accustomed  to 
workmen  knows  that,  though  an  attendant 
might  read  them  through  when  first  engaged, 
he  would  very  soon  get  into  the  routine  of 
the  station  and  forget  all  about  the  rules 
when  anything  exceptional  Iiappened.  It  is 
useless  to  tell  a workman  that  if  he  does  a 
certain  thing  he  ?Hay  get  hurt,  he  will  only 
take  precautions  if  he  knows  that  he  w/7l 
get  hurt.  Major  Carclew  suggests  that  a red 
lamp  should  be  fixed  to  give  warning  when 
the  current  is  on,  but  there  are  difficulties  in 
this.  Far  better  is  the  suggestion  tliat  a 
special  form  of  vacuum  tube  should  be 
attached  to  the  high  tension  mains  ; not 
one,  for  that  might  break,  but  many.  When 
these  tubes  glow  everyone  would  know  that 
to  touch  tlie  main  means  death,  or  at  least 
injury  for  life,  and  not  even  the  most  casual 
would  neglect  such  a warning.  The  last 
part  of  the  suggestion  must  have  been  due 
to  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  jury, 
for  the  second  man  was  injured  while 
obeying  the  orders  of  his  superior. 


The  case  of  Hoyle  & Co  . versus  the  Assess- 
ment Committee  for  the  Oldham 
Union,  which  was  decided  last  week  by  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division,  will  be  poor  reading 
for  manufacturers  in  these  days  of  strikes. 
A strike  occurred  in  the  cotton-spinning 
trade  for  several  months,  and  it  was  con- 
tended by  the  applicants  that  some  reduction 
on  the  ratable  value  of  the  mills  should 
have  been  made  on  this  account,  since  during 
this  period  they  were  not  working  concerns. 
But  the  Court  would  not  accede  to  this  view, 
which  in  their  opinion  would  upset  the  whole 
principle  of  rating.  Undoubtedly  this  is 
a sound  decision,  nor  do  we  think  it 
would  prevent  an  assessment  committee 
from  taking  into  consideration  the  pro- 
bability of  strikes  as  an  element  in  the 
general  value  of  the  mills.  That  is  to  say, 
a hypothetical  tenant  would  give  less  for  a 
building  if  the  trade  carried  on  there  was 
liable  to  constant  interruption.  But  that  is 
a different  thing  from  reducing  the  rateable 
value  because  during  a particular  period 
business  was  stopped  by  a particular  strike. 


Mr.  WALTER  BESANT  recently  com- 
plained that  private  individuals  have 
ceased  to  endow  almshouses,  and  pointing 
out  that  in  London  there  are  no  new  private 
ones,  he  observ-es  ; — 

“No  form  of  benevolence  would  seem  more 
attractive  ; the  money  invested  is  not  spent  and 


forgotten  ; it  goes  on  bearing  fruit  from  generation 
to  generation Let  us  have  more  alms- 

houses." 

Several  have  disappeared  of  late  years  in 
I.,ondon  : and  we  understand  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  remove  one  of  those  at  Tottenham. 
Commonly  known  as  “The  Spaniards,”  the 
charity  was  founded  by  Balthazar  Sanchez, 
under  a charge  upon  his  Stone  Leiglis 
property  there,  and  has  been  since  increased 
by  the  Coolce  and  tlie  Beachcroft  bequests. 
A house  for  four  men  and  four  women  was 
built  in  1596  on  the  .Seven  Acres,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  town,  fronting  the  high  road,  near 
Scotland  Green  ; the  illustration  in  Dr.  Robin- 
son’s “History  and  Antiquities  of  Totten- 
ham,” 1840,  vol.  ii.,  shows  it  as  having  but  one 
story,  and  with  large  forecourts.  In  1S40 
the  trustees  made  some  alterations  fur  the 
comfort  of  its  inmates.  The  founder,  a 
native  of  Xeres,  came  to  England  in  the 
train  ol  Philip  of  Spain,  as  that  Prince's 
comiit-maker  or  confectioner.  Having  lived 
for  awhile  in  a house,  afterwards  the 
“George  and  Vulture ''  inn,  Tottenham,  he 
died  1602,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary  Wool- 
church  - haw  Church,  which  stood  next 
west  of  No.  I,  Lombard-street.  The  inn, 
jKiIled  down  in  1830  and  rebuilt,  was  erected 
temp.  Elizabeth,  anti  at  the  demolition  many 
silver  coins  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  were  found.  It  bore  date  1587. 


HE  Transadions  of  ihc  Society  of 
I’dtgincers  for  1892.  edited  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Pryce  Cuxson,  Secretary,  contain 
useful  papers,  well  illustrated,  dealing  witli 
—(1)  electrical  traction  and  its  financial 
aspect,  (2)  the  application  of  electricity  to 
hoisting  machinery,  (3)  dry  crushing  ma- 
chinery, (4)  sewage  precipitation  works 
abroad,  (5)  the  cleansing  and  ventilation  of 
pipe  sewers,  (6)  the  use  of  steel  needles  in 
tunnel  driving,  (7)  the  Shortland  and  Nun- 
head  Railway  works,  with  special  reference 
to  bridge  crossings,  and  (8)  an  obituary,  con- 
taining, among  other  notices,  a valuable 
memoir  of  an  honorary  member,  Sir  George 
B.  Airy,  late  Astronomer  Royal.  One  of  the 
leading  features  in  the  work  of  this  Society, 
provided  for  the  benefit  of  all  members,  is 
their  inspection  of  various  works  in  progress, 
forming  vacation  visits,  among  which,  are 
described  in  the  volume  before  us:  The 
South  Metropolitan  Gasworks,  the  Tower 
Bridge  works,  the  Kingston  sewage  works, 
the  Hampton  station  of  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Waterworks,  Messrs.  Willans  & 
Robinson’s  works  at  Thames  Ditton,  and  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Locomotive  and 
Carriage  Works  at  Stratford.  With  such 
variety,  the  quotation  from  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson,  given  by  the  President,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wilson,  of  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of 
Engineering,  in  an  able  inaugural  address, 
and  printed  in  this  volume,  appears  to  have 
been  acted  upon.  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson 
stated  “that  a young  man  entering  the  pro- 
fession sliould  not  at  first  endeavour  to 
determine  as  to  which  branch  of  it  he  should 
follow,  but  should  devote,  say,  the  first  two 
years  to  a careful  grounding  in  theoretical 
and  practical  work  generally  ; thus  avoiding 
working  in  a groove  from  the  outset,  and 
preparing  himself  for  a wider  grasp  of  his 
profession  and  ensuring  a possibility  of  his 
following  successfully  whatever  branch  he 
may  then  feel  best  fitted  for,  or  wiiich  may 
then  present  itself  to  him.”  The  index  to  the 
Transactio?is,  1861  to  1892,  furnished  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful 
for  reference. 


The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
for  December,  contains  a paper  on 
“The  History  and  Modern  Development  of 
the  Art  of  Interchangeable  Construction  in 
Mechanics,”  in  which  the  author  shows  that 
conspicuous  uniformity  resulting  from  the 
duplication  of  parts  in  a machine,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  poverty  of  design,  but 
rather  gives  evidence  of  successful  adapta- 
tion ill  the  fitness  of  all  the  parts  for  their 
d 
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separate  purposes.  The  author  alludes  to 
the  general  idea  of  a wheel  dividing  and 
cutting  machine  as  first  suggested  by  Dr. 
Hooke,  and  the  subsequent  development  of 
a dividing  engine  by  Jesse  Ramsden.  He 
considers  that  although  the  mill  machine  for 
small  work  is  more  generally  used  in 
America  than  in  other  countries,  it  is 
deserving  of  more  extensive  application 
in  large  work.  The  guide  screw,  and  in  lact 
the  whole  structure  of  a lathe,  liavc,  by  their 
assistance  in  the  production  of  exact  work, 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  art  of 
interchangeable  construction,  NN  e fully 
endorse  the  remark  that  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  success  is  always  assisted  by  an 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  failure. 


IN  announcing  the  recent  demolition 
of  Wordsworth’s  room  in  St.  Johns 
College,  Cambridge,  the  Academy  says  that 
the  window  has  been  preserved,  and  that 
two  of  the  Fellows  have  filled  it  with  stained 
glass,  bearing  a memorial  inscription.  The 
room  was  taken  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
College  kitchen.  In  Book  iii.,  " Residence 
at  Cambridge,"  of  “The  Prelude,"  the  poet 
writes  : — 

“ The  Evangelist  St.  John  my  patron  was  ; 

Three  Gothic  courts  are  bis,  and  in  the  first 
Was  my  abiding-place,  a nook  obscure  ; 

Right  underneath,  the  College  kitchens  maile 
A humming  sound,  less  tuneable  than  bees. 


Near  me  hung  Trinity's  loquacious  clock. 

Her  pealing  organ  was  my  neighbour  too  ; 

.\nd  from  my  pillow,  looking  forth  by  light 
Of  moon  or  favouring  stars,  I could  behold 
The  nnte-chapel  where  the  statue  stood 
Of  Newton  witli  his  prism  and  silent  face, 

'I'he  marble  index  of  a mind  for  ever 
\’oyaging  through  strange  se.as  of  Thought, 
alone.  " 

Thekitchen  stands  in  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  first  court,  built  1511-20,  which,  until  tin- 
building  of  the  second  court  (1593-1602) 
formed  the  entire  College  buildings.  (See 
Hammond’s  map  of  i S9-*)  Between  St. 
John’s  and  Trinity  is  a lane,  against  which 
stands  the  chapel  of  the  latter,  built  in 
1555-64.  Roubiliac’s  statue  of  Newton  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Master  of 
the  College,  in  1755.  It  is  an  idealised 
portrait,  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  inspired  a 
well-known  living  writer  to  ridicule  it  as 
showing  Newton  apparently  absorbed  by 
the  discovery  that  you  cannot  see  through  a 
plaster  prism.  We  may  here  mention  that 
the  committee  who  undertook  to  purchase 
and  maintain  Dove-cottage,  at  Townend, 
Grasmere,  successfully  accomplished  their 
purpose  about  eighteen  months  ago.  The 
house  and  garden  have  been  carefully 
repaired  and  tended,  and  as  far  as  possible 
restored  to  what  they  were  when  visited  by 
Coleridge,  Southey,  and  De  Ouiricey.  Some 
personal  relics  of  the  poet  and  his  sister  are 
added  to  the  collection. 


An  art  exhibition  is  being  held  at  Berlin, 
consisting  of  works  of  living  Associates 
and  honorary  members  of  the  Prussian 
Royal  Academy,  who  are  in  general  very 
well  represented.  The  architectural  con- 
tribution is  the  only  unsatisfactory  one,  the 
few  exhibitors,  moreover,  having  only  shown 
us  old  designs.  ProfessorScluvechten  exhibits 
a model  of  the  great  memorial  church  to 
Emperor  William  I.  Messrs.  Bruno  Schmitz 
& Griesebach  also  show  siunc  church  work, 
whilst  Professor  Ende  (Ende  & Boeckinann) 
exhibits  some  of  his  Government  buildings 
in  Japan,  and  Messrs.  Kayser  and  Von 
Grossheim  are  represented  by  the  yet  older 
competitive  design  for  the  Hamburg  Town 
Hall.  Mr.  Herkomer's  new  jneture  for 
Landsberg  is  the  great  attraction  of  the 
exhibition.  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  Sir  J. 
Millais,  Mr.  Tadema  and  Mr.  Ouless  are  re- 

•  The  court’s  south  side  was  altered  by  Essex  in  1772 : 
the  authorities  decided  to  cover  it  with  a.shlar.  In  a 
contract  made  August,  1598,  for  the  second  court,  between 
them  and  Ralph  Symons,  of  Westminster,  and  Gilbert 
Wigg,  “free  ma-sons,"  the  “ making  up  ” of  the  kitchen 
is  cued.  4). 


presented.  The  exhibits  are  well  hung  in  the 
three  central  halls  of  the  old  Academy 
building,  the  necessary  arrangements  having 
been  made  by  Herr  Paul  W allot,  whose 
Houses  of  Parliament  we  described  on  the 
6th  inst. 


The  exhibition  at  the  Gratton  Gallery 
includes  a collection  of  a good  many 
of  the  pictures  and  many  of  the  studies  of 
the  late  Mr.  Albert  Moore.  Among  the 
pictures  are  some  which  will  be  familiar  in 
the  memory  of  many  as  among  the  ornaments 
of  former  picture  exhibitions,  though  the 
collection  perhaps  hardly  includes  the  artists 
finest  work  in  figure  pictures.  The  studies 
are  of  the  greatest  interest.  We  have  here 
the  first  outline  studies  for  tlie  figures  in 
many  of  the  painter’s  best  works,  as  well  as  a 
good  many  small  figure-drawings  made 
■ simply  as  studies.  There  is  an  atiuo- 
j sphere  of  pure  art — fari  pour  I art — in 
the  Gallery  in  which  these  works  are 
; collected,  which  forms  a refreshing  escape 
i from  the  contentions  of  everyday  life.  On 
, the  other  hand  one  must  be  conscious  of  a 
! certain  superficiality  of  feeling  pervading 
. these  works,  in  which  expression  and  soul 
seem  absolutely  wanting  ; the  figure,  in  a 
decorative  sense,  is  everything  ; the  counten- 
ance, and  the  mind  to  be  expressed  in 
it,  nothing;  none  of  the  figures  have  any 
character  ; they  are  simply  figures  beautifully 
drawn,  beautifully  draped,  beautifully 
coloured  (in  the  case  of  the  finished  works), 
but,  as  Byron  put  it — 

“ .'<0  coldly  swet-t,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  .Stan— for  soul  i-.  wanting  there." 

This  is  hardly  the  last  word  of  Art,_  the 
sum  of  what  painting  can  do ; but  it  is 
charming,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
remaining  contents  of  the  Gallery  are  rather 
heterogeneous  both  in  style  and  in  artistic 
value.  M.  Aublefs  “ July,’’  which  we  noticed 
in  the  Champs  des  Mars  Salon  of  last  year, 
fills  the  top  of  the  Music-room,  but  loses  a 
good  deal  by  being  hung  in  a recess  and  not ; 
in  a full  light.  There  are  two  good  portraits  | 
by  Mr.  Lavery,  one,  “ Le  Soir,  ’ a lamp-light  | 
study  of  a half  length  of  a lady,  very  powerful  ' 
in  style  but  rather  heated  and  overpronounced 
in  colour  and  in  the  effect  of  artificial  lighting. 
The  large  decorative  panel  by  Mr.  L.  \\  elden 
Hawkins  (75),  “It  is  More  Blessed  to  Give 
than  to  Receive,"  a decoration  for  a white 
room,  is  suitable  in  that  sense  ; its 
allegorical  meaning  is  somewhat  obscure. 
Mr.  Whistler  has  been  making  “impressions" 
of  rough  sea  under  conditions  of  light  which 
render  the  water  very  dark,  with  some  power 
of  effect.  There  is  a good  deal  to  look  at 
among  the  various  works  exhibited,  and  a 
good  deal  to  wonder  at. 


HE  second  collection  of  drawings  by 
Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  now  e.xhibited 
at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Galler)-,  is  as  pretty 
and  interesting  as  the  first,  though  of  course 
it  is  an  art  with  very  narrow  limitations.  It 
is  child-life  translated  into  a kind  of  decora- 
tive form,  with  great  grace  of  line,  a great 
deal  of  pretty  and  fanciful  humour,  and  a 
pure  harmony  of  colour  in  the  costumes. 
There  are  a few  pictures  of  cottage  scenery 
and  figures  seen  in  the  natural  light  of  day, 
which  are  pretty,  but  hardly  of  any  remarkable 
(juality.  The  most  noteworthy  work,  in  an 
artistic  sense,  is  the  water-colour  drawing, 
on  a larger  scale  than  usual  with  the 
artist,  of  a “ Boy  with  a Basket  of 
Apples  ” (.92)  walking  across  the  foreground 
in  front  of  a landscape,  which  we  noticed 
before  in  the  Institute  of  Water-colour 
Painters’  exhibition,  and  which  has  a remark- 
able poetic  suggestiveness.  Some  frames 
of  small  designs  which  come  last  in  the  list, 
“Illustrations  to  Mavor”  (117  fo  120),  are 
interesting  as  showing  us  the  author’s 
characteristic  child  figures  in  outline  only, 
without  the  rather  conventional  colouring 
which  in  a certain  sense  detracts  from  the 
nature  and  reality  of  most  of  the  drawings. 
It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  these 


T 


drawings  were  all  (or  nearly  all)  prepared 

for  reproduction  in  chromo-lithography,  which 
accounts  lor  the  fiat  and  rather  mechanical 
method  of  colouring  employed.  Some  black 
and  white  drawings  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons, 
exhibited  in  another  room  at  the  same 
Gallery,  are  the  originals  of  drawings  which 
have  appeared  chiefly  in  some  of  the 
American  magazines.  Many  of  them  are 
perfect  examples  of  brush  work  in  black  and 
white,  in  the  way  of  slight  sketches  of  scenes 
in  town  and  country. 


IN  last  week’s  issue  we  published  the  list 
of  tenders  for  the  new  Montpellier  Baths 
at  Harrogate,  with  the  addition  (as  it  was 
sent  to  us),  “ Mr.  S.  Stead,  Surveyor.”  .\s 
we  knew  that  the  architects  of  the  building  j 
(illustrations  of  which  we  published  some  j 
time  since)  are  Messrs.  Baggallay  and 
Bristovve,  we  were  surprised  to  see  this  name  j 
attached  to  the  list  instead  of  theirs,  and  . 
concluded  that  the  Borough  Surveyor  had  J 
prepared  the  quantities.  We  have  bcenji 
since  informed,  however,  that  he  did  not,-i 
and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  f 
matter  except  handing  the  quantities  to  the  ! 
contractors  and  forwarding  the  list  of  ! 
tenders  to  us,  with  apparently  due  care  that  : 
his  own  name  should  appear  prominently  in  j 
; connexion  with  the  work.  This  looks  like  j 
the  beginning  of  another  case  like  that  of  the|i 
irrepressible  Borough  Surveyor  of  Carlisle,  . 
and  had  better  be  checked  at  the  outset.  ' 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION.  . 

The  sixth  meeting  for  the  present  session  of  1 
this  Association  was  held  on  the  19th  inst.  in  the  1; 
Meeting  Room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  1 
Architects,  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  the  ; 
President,  Mr.  K.  W.  Mountford  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  ; 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlomen  p 
were  elected  members  of  the  Association  : — • 
Messrs.  ILJAstley,  J.  G.  N.  Clift,  V.  T.  Flint,  , 
G.  H.  Paine,  ami  A.  H.  Roe. 

; Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  the  senior  hon.  sec.,^ 
' announced  that  a vacancy  had  occurred  on  the  - 
[ General  Committee,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  i 
' Mr.  II.  O.  Cresswell.  » 

j The  President  said  that  the  Committee  proposedj  1 
to  nominate  that  day  fortnight  the  name  of  Mr.  . 
l-'ellowes  I’rynne  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Goliismilh  also  announced  that  Mr.  Alex.  ^ 
Beazeley,  the  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institute,^ 
desires  to  obtain  copies  of  the  “ Brown  Book  ’’  of^ 
the  Association  for  the  years  1859,  i860,  1862,“, 
and  1S66.  If  any  of  the  members  had  in  itieir  i 
possession  such  copies,  and  would  kindly  parti 
with  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association  and! 
the  Institute,  Mr.  Beazeley  would  be  indebted  to 
them. 

Ttu  Education  of  Workmen. 

Mr.  Owen  Fleming  said  that  he  stated  at  the  ■ 
last  meeting  that  the  Committee  desired  In  con- 
sider the  resolution  which  stood  in  his  name  with  1 
regard  to  the  technical  education  of  workmen.^ 
Since  that  meeting  he  had  had  an  opportunity  nUI 
conferring  with  the  Committee,  with  the  result  1 
that  the  resolution  had  been  amendeil  in  the^- 
following  form:— “That  it  be  referred  to  the  . 
Genera!  Committee  to  consider  and  re^xirt,  as^ 
soon  as  possible,  if,  and  in  what  manner,  the  i 
Architectural  Association  can  usefully  exert  its  • 
influence  towards  the  organisation  of  a more|: 
thorough  system  of  education  than  at  present  1 
exists  for  artisans  engaged  in  the  London  building  ]i 
trades,  and  its  future  supervision  by  architects.”  1 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  amendment  as  amended,!, 
and  as  he  had  been  so  fortunate  to  secure  thek 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Committee,  he  did  nolji 
think  that  lie  need  occupy  the  time  of  the  meet-4 
ing  by  giving  any  reasons  beyond  those  he  gavel- 
on  December  8.  He  begged  formally  to  move  i 
the  resolution  he  had  read. 

The  President  said  that  since  the  last  meeting  ; 
the  Committee  had  unanimously,  after  consider-_ 
able  discussion,  decided  to  form  the  committee  i 
which  Mr.  Fleming  requested.  It  merely  a . 
committee  of  imiuiry,  and  after  the  inquiry  had 
been  made,  a report  would  be  brought  before^ 
them. 

IVood-carviitg,  Practically  Illustrated. 

Mr.  J.  Daymond  then  read  the  following  paper, 
on  “ Wood-carving.” 

It  was  with  much  diffidence  that  I accepted  the  i 
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[kind  invitation  of  your  Committee  to  read  a paper 
on  Wood-carving  to  you  this  evening. 

I I felt  that  it  could  have  been  placed  in  abler 
[hands,  but  at  the  same  time  thought  that  I might 
place  some  facts  and  thoughts  about  Wood- 
carving  before  the  students  of  this  .\ssociation, 
which,  together  with  the  jiractical  illustrations, 
models,  drawings,  6cc.,  before  us,  would  prove 
both  interesting  and  useful  to  them.  Many  facts 
that  seem  commonplace  and  elementary  would 
no  doubt  be  new  to  them,  and  my  paper  is,  there- 
fore, more  particularly  addressed  to  those  who 
are  studj’ing  for  their  profession,  than  to  architects 
in  practice. 

The  craft  of  the  wood-carver  is  of  great  anti- 
quity ; Egypt  furnishes  the  earliest  examples.  To 
its  dry  climate,  and  the  care  tliey  bestowed  on 
the  preservation  of  the  dead,  we  owe  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  work. 

In  the  British  Museum  are  fragments  of  the 
wood  coffin  of  Men-kau-Ra,  a king  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,  and  builder  of  the  third  pyramid  of 
Gizeh,  i!.r.  3,600,  which  has  incised  hieroglyphics 
on  the  face  of  the  wood  executed  with  much 
skill.  The  gilded  wooden  coffin  of  An-antef,  a 
king  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  about  r.c.  2,500, 
has  the  portrait  carved'  in  bold  relief  on  the  lid, 
.showing  great  ability  of  treatment.  A wooden 
figure  of  Rameses  II.,  from  the  doorway  of  his 
tomb  at  Thebes,  compares  very  favourably  \\  ith 
work  of  a much  later  and  more  modern  period. 
There  is  also  a statue  of  another  king  of  the  same 
dynasty  in  the  collection.  The  examples  of 
mummy  cases  for  animals,  notably  those  for  the 
sacred  cats,  some  carved  furniture  and  animals 
used  for  toys,  are  all  very  interesting  as  specimens 
of  ancient  wood-carving. 

The  treasure-house  known  as  South  Kensington 
Museum  cont.ains  a wonderful  collection  of  wood- 
carving of  many  periods  and  climes  ; Scandinavian 
and  Norwegian  interlaced  work  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  bold  and  vigorous  in  its  treat- 
ment ; some  wooden  shafts  formerly  supporting 
an  organ,  of  curious  South  Italian  work,  about  the 
thirteenth  century  ; whilst  examples  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth-century  work  abound, 
some  of  which  we  may  note  at  random. 

The  very  fine  oak  doorway  of  the  council 
chamber,  Oudenarde,  one  or  two  panels  from 
which  are  sometimes  copied  and  placed  by  them- 
selves in  a wilderness  of  plain  surroundings, 
giving  a starved  effect  utterly  dillerent  to  the  rich 
massing  of  ornament  so  conspicuous  in  this  and 
other  examples. 

The  exceedingly  bold  treatment  of  the  over- 
mantel of  chimney-piece  from  Bruges  is  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  altar  stall  from  St.  Denis  is  extremely 
light  and  fine  in  its  detail. 

The  boldly  - carved  doors  with  elaborate 
canopies  and  carved  statues  from  the  portal  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Aix,  in  Provence. 

The  sedilia  of  Ulm  Cathedral  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  South  German  carving. 

Whilst  the  examples  of  furniture,  cabinets, 

' frames,  carriages,  and  screens  are  so  numerous 
that  we  must  pass  them  by.  They  arc  accessible 
to  all,  and  the  humblest  craftsmen  can  study  at 
I leisure  there  the  finest  specimens  of  his  handi- 
craft. 

The  panelling  from  a room  near  Exeter,  1600,  is 
worth  noting,  while  the  collection  of  English 
work  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth 
centuries  is  becoming  very  large,  and  contains 
many  very  fine  examples.  Some  capitals  from 
Drapers’  Hall  show  the  method  then  in  vogue  of 
building  up  the  work. 

Our  own  churches  and  mansions  contain  fine 
examples  of  wood-carving  in  screens,  stalls,  roofs, 
&.C  , from  the  fourteenth  century,  through  the 
Elizabethan  period  to  the  time  of  Grinling 
Gibbons,  whose  ex.amples  of  unparalleled  technical 
and  artistic  skill  are  to  be  found  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  also  in  St.  Paul’s  and  many  of 
our  City  churches.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to 
have  an  opportuni^’ of  studying  the  carving  in  the 
choir  of  St.  Paul’s  a short  time  ago,  for  a room 
we  were  carving  in  the  style. 

I only  wish  that  the  choir  were  more  acces- 
sible, for  it  is  a perfect  mine  of  wealth  in  design 
and  execution  for  the  wood-carver. 

Gibbons  died  in  1721,  but  his  school  influenced 
wood-carving  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Country  and  town  houses  abound  with  acanthus 
carvings  to  doorways,  chimney-pieces,  and  other 
fittings,  executed  in  a fine  though  unpretentious 
. style  with  a masterly  hand.  Every  cut  of  the 
chisel  or  gouge  tells,  and  these  enrichments  were 
executed  by  craftsmen  without  hesitation,  and  can 
be  carried  out  with  considerable  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion. 


But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  with  wood- 
carving historically,  so  I will  pass  to  the  practical 
part  of  the  subject  at  once. 

The  wood  for  carving  should  be  the  best  of  its 
kind,  free  from  knots,  shakes,  or  other  defects,  as 
the  specification  always  mentions,  well  and 
naturally  seasoned,  that  which  is  baked,  ste.amed, 
or  seasoned  by  any  artificial  means  being  harsher 
and  more  brittle  under  the  tool ; or  as  the  carver 
says  “ without  any  nature  in  it.” 

Unless  the  work  is  small  in  detail  the  wood 
should  not  be  too  hard  to  produce  the  best 
results. 

Take  oak  for  example,  if  llie  wood  has  hard 
fibres  running  through  it,  like  most  of  the 
American  species,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  work, 
and  prevents  the  carver  using  his  tools  with  free- 
dom. Figured  woods,  again,  most  of  which  figure  is 
produced  by  the  change  in  direction  of  tlie  fibres, 
are  difficult  to  finish. 

The  carver  has  to  continually  cliangc  the  direc- 
tion of  his  tool,  which  prevents  those  happy 
effects  and  twists  on  the  face  of  a piece  of  foliage 
or  ornament,  which  seem  to  suggest  themselves 
naturally,  if  the  course  of  the  tool  were  not 
impeded  by  the  different  directions  of  the  grain. 

{Some  specimens  of  wood  on  the  table  will 
explain  this  better  than  words.) 

To  obtain  clean  cut  work  the  carver  must  cut 
wiili  the  grain,  much  as  a boy  who  whittles  a 
slick  with  a knife  or  a joiner  jfianes  a board  with 
his  plane.  The  piece  of  Padouk  has  been  faced 
with  a metal  plane,  a cut  has  afterwards  been 
made  upon  the  face  with  a flat  gouge ; you  will 
see  that  one-half  of  the  cut  is  clean  whilst  the 
other  is  against  the  grain. 

The  piece  ot  mahogany  has  also  the  same 
defect,  which  increases  the  difllcully  of  cutting 
the  work  clean. 

A piece  of  carving  cut  against  the  grain  is 
seldom  satisfactory;  it  can  be  done,  but  to  dig  a 
piece  of  ornament  out  of  the  end  of  the  grain 
is  a very  vexatious  proceeding,  and  withal  ex- 
pensive. 

Take  a simple  illustration  : An  impost  cap, 
carved  with  egg  and  tongue,  if  worked  by  the 
joiner  in  the  solid,  the  returns  are  end  grain  and 
the  ornament  must  be  cut  against  the  grain  or 
fibre  of  the  wood. 

If  I have  not  ra.ade  ibis  clear  one  of  the  carvers 
will  illustrate  it  practically. 

A piece  ofgood  Ixiga  wainscot  is  the  best  wood 
for  architectural  carving  (but  it  is  now  very  scarce, 
and  the  Hungarian  oak  is  the  best  substitute) ; the 
grain  is  not  too  strong,  and  one  can  deal  with 
it  with  more  freedom  than  any  other  wood. 

Mahagony  is  very  variable.  Some  kinds  are 
very  good,  others  very  indifferent.  The  Mexican 
and  African,  for  instance,  cutting  very  much  like 
cork,  that  is,  it  will  not  stand  against  the  tool. 
Tlie  harder  kinds  of  Cuba  and  Spanish  mahogany 
are  rather  more  expensive  working,  especially  if 
figured. 

Teak  is  a good  wood  for  carving ; it  wastes  freely, 
or  i^erhaps  we  should  say,  the  surplus  wood  is 
easily  removed,  and  the  work  shaped  readily. 
Another  advantage  possessed  by  leak  is  that 
when  used  for  puri>nses  where  the  material  is  rut 
away  more  in  some  parts  than  others,  as,  for 
instance,  an  animal  terminal  or  very  bold  panel 
out  of  6 in.  or  4 in.  plank,  it  is  more  likely 
to  stand  than  some  of  the  other  varieties  of  wood. 
Its  only  fault  is  that  the  grit  in  it  dulls  the  edges 
of  the  tools  rather  quickly. 

Walnut  is  a fairly  good  wood  for  carving,  the 
American  being  the  easiest  to  cut.  The  English  is 
very  close  and  firm  in  the  grain,  and  some  of  it  is 
veiy  hard.  The  American  walnut  is  rather 
remarkable  for  showing  a whiteness  on  the 
surface  of  the  wood  after  it  is  finished  if  viewed 
in  certain  lights.  On  turning  the  wood  round 
the  whiteness  is  reversed ; this,  of  course 
disappears  if  the  wood  is  polished. 

Italian  walnut  carves  very  well  if  straight  in  the 
grain. 

Satinwood  carves  well,  ami,  being  light  in 
colour,  the  work  is  effective. 

Pine  is  less  expensive  to  carve,  but  it  is  easily 
damaged  if  used  for  undercut  work. 

Lime  tree  is  a splendid  wood  for  carving,  but 
so  perishable  that  one  can  only  recommend  it  for 
temporary  use,  such  as  patterns  for  metal  casting, 
for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  although  some 
founders  prefer  mahogany  for  that  purpose. 

Kawrie  pine  cuts  well,  but  has  the  reputation 
of  shrinking  lengthwise  in  addition  to  across  the 
grain,  a fatal  defect  for  joiners’  work  that  cannot 
be  provided  against. 

It  is  quite  enought  to  have  to  contend  with  the 
ordinary  shrinkage  in  wood  without  the  shoulders 
of  framing  showing  an  open  joint  when  the  work 
is  finished. 


Some  samples  of  bass  or  American  whitewood 
cut  well,  some  very  badly. 

English  cedar  and  pear  tree  aie  also  good 
woods  for  carving. 

Pitch  pine  is  unsatisfactory,  the  darker  portions 
of  the  fibres  are  hard  to  work,  it  develops  skakes 
when  the  wood  is  cut  into,  and  if  very  dry  it  is 
harsh  and  short  under  the  tool.  In  fact  pitch 
pine  and  yellow  deal  are  nearly  at  the  bottom  of 
my  preference  of  woods  suitable  for  carving. 

Sequoi  (the  dead  wood  from  the  mammoth 
trees  of  California)  is  simply  bad,  and  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  get  any  life  into  the  work.  It 
cannot  be  cut  clean  across  the  grain  and  dulls  the 
tool  almost  immediately.  Cork  is  almost 
preferable. 

INIost  of  the  Australian  woods,  Yaira  and 
others,  Padouk  wood  frcni  Burmah,  are  all  very 
indifferent  for  the  use  of  the  wood-carver. 

The  tools  next  claim  our  attention.  They 
require  to  be  of  the  very  best  steel  and  well 
tempered.  The  shapes  seem  to  have  varied  very 
little  through  the  centuries  ; some  found  in  the 
Pyramids,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
similar  in  shape,  but  made  of  copper  or  bronze, 
to  the  tools  of  the  j>resent  day. 

A wood  -carver  requires  a set  of  flat  gouges  from 
J;  in.  wide  to  i^-  in.  ; a set  of  quicker  section 
gouges,  calleil  “fluters,”  though  used  for  many 
other  purposes  than  fluting;  some  flat  tools  of 
varied  widths  called  “ tinners  ” ; small  quick- 
section  gouges  known  as  “ vciners,”  though  the 
less  they  are  used  for  putting  veins  on  the  faces  of 
leaves  the  better  for  the  appearance  of  the  work. 

V shaped  tools,  called  “parting  tools,”  are  also 
necessary.  Besides  all  these,  a certain  number  of 
similar  tools,  but  bent  instead  of  being  straight, 
are  required.  These  arc  necessary  to  lake  up  the 
cutting  in  the  hollow.s  or  undercuts  where  the 
straight  tool  would  stick  into  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  There  is  also  a variety  of  tool  known  as  the 
“ macaroni,”  which  is  of  doubtful  utility  for  ordi- 
nary work.  A set  of  oil-stones  ground  to  fit  the 
various  sections  of  the  gouges,  and  called  slips,  is 
indespensable ; a leather  strap  prepared  with 
Iripoli,  similar  to  a razor  strop,  for  putting  a fine 
edge  on  the  tools  after  sharping  with  the  slips,  is 
also  necessary.  Small  wheels  are  used  to  clean 
out  the  inside  or  concave  surface  of  the  bent 
tools.  A mallet  of  wood,  lead,  or  iron,  bench 
screws,  damps  for  holding  the  work,  and  a pair 
of  compasses,  make  a fairly  complete  list. 

All  wood  carvers’ tools  require  to  be  carefully 
sharpened,  and  kept  in  gO'>d  order,  if  the  work  is 
to  be  cleanly  and  well  finished.  "We  may  note 
that  the  tools  are  generally  sharpened  by  rubbing 
both  sides,  and  not  as  joiners  tools  with  the 
culling  edge  at  one  side  ; for  soft  woods  the 
tools  must  be  sharpened  at  a more  acute  angle 
than  for  the  harder  varieties.  To  distinguish  the 
tools  from  one  another  as  they  lie  upon  the 
bench,  the  carver  uses  wood  of  various  colours 
and  shapes  for  the  iiandles  of  them.  Those  not 
in  use  are  generally  kept  in  a small  chest  con- 
taining a quantity  of  small  drawers  or  trays.  On 
the  table  are  specimens  of  carvers  and  joiners 
tools,  showing  the  different  methods  of  sharping. 
The  bench  must  be  kept  free  from  grit  if  we  wish 
to  preserve  a good  edge  upon  the  tools. 

The  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  kind  of  wooil 
carving  is  that  in  which  the  outlines  of  design  are 
first  set  in  from  the  face  of  the  wood,  and  a gouge 
or  other  tool  then  being  used  to  make  a sloping  • 
cut  to  meet  it,  thereby  taking  out  a chip  or  piece 
without  leaving  any  rough  places  or  awkward 
corners  to  be  cleared  out  afterwards.  This 
description  of  ornament  is  used  very  frequently  on 
Jacobean  furniture  and  old  chests  ; some  spandrels 
of  the  Gothic  periods  are  also  examples  of  this 
kind  of  treatment.  Tlie  faces  of  acanthus  leaves 
in  the  enriched  mculdings  and  some  of  the  capitals 
of  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries  are  also  worked  in  a similar  fashion. 
This  treatment  obviates  grounding  out  the  orna- 
ment, which  must  be  done  in  ordinary  work, 
such  as  a spandrel  or  panel  showing  a background. 

We  will  now  describe  the  method  of  carving 
an  ordinary  panel  or  spandrel.  The  joiner  has 
rebated  the  wood  all  round  to  the  depth  of  the 
groundwork  for  the  carving  ; if  it  is  a large  panel 
he  has  glued  it  up,  in  this  case  taking  care  to  put 
the  tongue  in  joint  far  enough  back  to  prevent  us 
cutting  into  it  ; a precaution  which  I am  sorry  to 
say  is  not  always  observed,  to  the  obvious  detri- 
ment of  the  work,  especially  if  the  cross  tongue  is 
of  deal  in  a hardwood  panel. 

We  sketch  or  paste  a tracing  of  the  design  to  be 
carried  out  on  the  wood,  and  proceed  to  cut  away 
the  parts  that  are  to  be  the  ground  of  the  panel, 
afterwards  using  a tool  known  as  the  “Old 
Women’s  Tooth”  to  rout  out  the  wood  to  ihe 
required  depth.  Care  must  be  taken  during  this 
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part  of  the  work  that  no  cuts  made  by  the  chisels 
or  gouges  in  forming  the  outline  should  go  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  hurried  work  this 
is  a very  common  occurrence  and  frequently  shows 
much  if  the  work  is  afterwards  polished.  This 
seems  a very  mechanical  proceeding,  but  it  is 
the  general  method  ; one  reason  is  that  when  the 
face  of  a piece  of  wood  is  roughly  cut  away  it  is 
difficult  to  sketch  upon,  therefore  the  carver  likes 
his  outline  set  in  first,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
keep  to  his  design.  When  the  panel  is  grounded, 
the  finest  skill  of  the  craftsman  is  called  into 
play  to  balance  the  masses  in  the  design,  decide 
the  parts  that  are  to  be  in  high  relief,  in  contrast 
with  those  near  the  ground,  and  generally  to 
arrange  the  projections  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
effect.  In  fact  this  part  of  the  work  tests  the 
ability  of  the  workman  to  the  utmost  degree,  and 
shows  whether  he  is  a skilled  craftsman,  or 
merely  one  of  those  who,  unfortunately,  never 
seem  to  be  able  to  master  their  craft,  and  always 
require  a model  or  copy,  which  they  reproduce 
with  more  or  less  success. 

After  the  j)anel  is  roughed  in,  if  possible,  it  is 
advisable  to  put  it  on  one  side  for  a short  time;  it 
is  good  for  the  material,  for,  after  cutting  away 
one  side  of  a piece  of  wood,  it  is  well  for  it  to  be 
laid  by.  It  is  also  frequently  good  for  the 
design ; when  taken  up  again  to  finish  the  work 
faults  are  less  likely  to  be  overlooked  than  if  the 
c.arving  is  finished  off  without  interval. 

The  outlines  are  generally  cleaned  up  first,  then 
the  ground  finished  to  them,  the  face  of  the  work 
being  the  last  part  to  receive  our  attention.  Here, 
again,  the  craftsman  has  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  ability,  or  otherwise. 

The  groundwork  of  panels  is  sometimes  stamped 
to  give  a matted  effect  and  bring  out  the  orna- 
ment, but  it  is  not  a desirable  treatment,  giving  a 
common  appearance  to  even  good  work.  The 
best  finish  for  the  ground  is  that  of  a slightly 
undulating,  but  smooth,  surface. 

We  will  ne.xt  take  a length  of  moulding,  egg 
and  tongue  or  leaf  enrichment,  for  example.  First 
space  out  the  ornament,  then  mark  the  outline 
upon  it,  and  set  it  in  as  we  did  with  the  panel. 
The  groundwork  is  next  picked  out  and  the  face 
afterwards  carved,  the  more  projecting  parts  being 
finished  last.  If  egg  and  tongue,  the  shell  is  set 
in,  the  egg  shaped  and  finished,  the  tongue 
being  carved  afterwards.  We  may  remark  here 
that  full-sized  sketches  of  egg  and  tongue  or  other 
mouldings  as  given  us  are  often  very  deceptive. 
The  enrichment  is  generally  drawn  on  the 
moulding  in  elevation,  probably  looking  fairly 
broad  or  otherwise  in  correct  proportion,  but, 
when  developed  on  the  actual  moulding,  it 
becomes  quite  different,  and  really  works  out 
very  much  narrower  than  was  expected.  If  these 
sketches  are  set  out  for  short  breaks,  it  is  evident 
we  must  either  alter  the  arrangement  or  execute 
the  work  to  a different  proportion  than  that 
shown  or  intended. 

Gothic  strings  and  space  ornaments  are 
sometimes  cut  in  the  solid  and  sometimes 
applied  in  both  old  and  modern  work.  If 
applied  with  an  intervening  space  between  the 
carved  portion  and  the  cavelto  background, 
there  is  a lightness  of  effect  and  more  shadow 
than  can  be  obtained  if  they  aie  worked  out  of 
the  solid  stuff. 

The  section  for  a carved  moulding  is  an  im- 
portant point ; if  it  contain  deeply  sunk  hollows, 
the  carving  must  be  done  with  bent  tools,  which 
increases  the  time  required  for  its  execution.  The 
model  for  an  architrave  similar  in  section  to  those 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  but  with  simpler 
detail,  is  a good  example  of  its  kind  ; but  flatter 
sections  are  much  more  economical  to  work. 

Capitals  generally  should  be  prepared  with  the 
grain  of  the  wood  vertical  for  carving.  If  the 
grain  is  horizontal,  as  for  Ionic  caps  with  angle 
volutes,  they  must  be  glued  up  at  the  mitres  or 
angles,  otherwise  two  sides  have  to  be  carved 
endwise  in  the  grain.  If  the  caps  are  of  any  size 
they  should  be  built  up. 

Take  a Corinthian  cap  for  instance  : a good 
method  is  to  glue  up  the  bell  in  sections  with 
angle  and  centre  scrolls  in  the  same  pieces  of 
wood  ; if  for  a column,  have  the  bell  turned. 
The  scrolls  and  husks  can  then  be  carved,  and 
well  undercut,  or  pierced  if  preferable  ; the  lower 
tiers  of  leaves  being  absent,  there  is  more  room  to 
get  at  the  undercut  parts.  The  leaves  for  lower 
part  of  cap  are  shaped  and  carved  separately, 
being  afterwards  glued  on  and  screwed  from  the 
back  or  inside.  It  is  also  convenient  to  build  up 
the  abacus  in  pieces,  and  if  properly  put  together 
with  dowels  and  well  screwed  to  the  cap,  the 
whole  will  stand  belter  than  if  cut  from  a solid 
piece  of  wood,  even  if  such  could  be  procured 
large  enough  for  the  purpose.  The  Corinthian 


caps  on  the  choir  screen  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
are  built  up  in  a similar  fashion  to  that  just 
described.  If  the  caps  are  executed  in  the  solid, 
the  probability  is  that  roughing  - out  and  ex- 
posing fresh  parts  of  the  wood  to  the  action 
of  the  air  will  cause  the  outer  parts  of  caji  to 
shrink  rapidly,  so  that  splits  or  shakes  develope 
themselves,  which,  after  a time,  may  or  may  not, 
close  up  again.  It  sometimes  happens  if  the 
shakes  are  filled  up  they  will  split  up  the  cap, 
acting  as  wedges  when  the  inside  parts  of  the 
wood  shrink. 

The  endless  or  band-saw  and  fret  - cutting 
machine  are  valuable  aids  to  a wood-carver  when 
the  outline  can  be  cut  or  pierced  before  the 
work  is  shaped  or  roughed-out — cresting  or  tracery 
for  instance.  The  small  terminals  on  the  table 
will  demonstrate  this.  One  is  as  it  comes  from 
the  saw,  the  next  with  the  superfluous  pieces 
knocked  away,  and  the  third  roughed-out. 

This  method  is  sometimes  adopted  for  work 
with  a background,  especially  if  in  high  relief; 
the  outline  of  design  is  cut  with  the  saw,  being 
afterwards  glued  upon  a background  and  well 
screwed  from  the  Ijack,  or,  if  for  painted  work, 
fastened  with  fine  nails  or  brads  from  the  face  as 
well.  The  carving  is  sometimes  done  before  and 
sometimes  after  being  placed  on  the  background. 
By  this  means  the  operation  of  grounding  is 
saved,  but  the  perfectly  level  background  is  not 
so  artistic-looking  as  the  slightly  undulating  one 
produced  by  the  first  method  described.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  design  must  be 
thoroughly  thought  out  before  the  fret-cutting  is 
begun. 

The  large  console  on  our  left  was  cut  to  the 
outline  before  being  carved  ; the  surplus  wood  is 
thus  easily  removed  ; it  is  then  roughed  out,  and 
afterwards  finished  as  described  in  the  case  of  a 
panel.  The  enriched  three-quarter  column  was 
first  made  out  with  deal  to  complete  the  circle, 
then  turned  and  carved. 

The  mouldings  forming  the  cornice  and  those 
round  panel  in  satin  wood  were  prepared  with  the 
aid  of  machinery,  then  mitred-up  and  fitted  by  a 
joiner,  the  joints  carefully  marked  and  protected  ; 
the  pieces  are  then  carved  before  the  mouldings 
are  glued  up,  the  mitres  being  finished  off  after- 
wards. The  wood-carver  always  prefers  his  work 
in  .small  pieces  ; as  a rule,  he  lays  and  fixes  it  on 
the  bench  before  him,  whereas  the  stone-carver, 
if  possible,  puts  his  work  up  in  front  of  him.  It 
is  rather  remarkable  that  in  those  cases  where  the 
craftsman  is  both  a stone  and  wood-carverhe  puts 
the  stone  up  in  front  and  lays  the  wood  down 
before  him. 

The  explanation  is  that  the  stone-carver  does 
most  of  his  work,  even  when  finishing,  with  a 
mallet  or  hammer,  whereas  the  wood-carver, 
hampered  by  the  grain  of  the  wood,  has  more 
power  over  and  a freer  use  of  his  tools  by  having 
the  work  below  him. 

Wood-carving  executed  in  situ  is  always 
much  more  expensive  than  if  done  on  the  bench, 
before  the  work  is  put  together. 

Cutting  tracery  is  part  of  the  wood-carver’s 
craft,  though  it  is  often  left  to  the  mercies  of  a 
joiner,  who  gets  as  much  as  possible  done  by  a 
machine,  which  takes  all  the  spirit  out  of  the 
cusps,  the  pockets  and  mitres  being  sometimes 
wonderfully,  and  sometimes  fearfully,  worked 
afterwards. 

Simple  quatrefoils  on  the  table  show  the 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  plain  cusping 
when  worked  by  hand  and  by  machine.  Those 
worked  by  hand  stand  up  and  have  a crisper 
effect  than  the  one  taken  off  to  a dead  level  by  the 
machine. 

The  slightly-varied  section  of  the  moulding 
as  worked  by  hand  is  also  better  looking  than  the 
mechanical  hollow  which  runs  with  unfailing 
regularity  through  the  machine  work. 

While  speaking  of  tracery  we  may  mention 
that  amongst  the  small  models  will  be  found 
some  examples  of  carved  cusps  and  terminations. 

An  interesting  branch  of  wood-carving  is  the 
preparation  of  models  for  metal  work.  These,  if 
very  small,  such  as  bows  for  keys,  are  made  of 
boxwood,  the  larger  patterns  of  lime  tree,  pear 
tree,  or  mahogany.  This  work  requires  consider- 
able skill  and  judgment,  in  order  that  the  pattern 
may  lift  from  the  mould  without  damaging  it. 
All  undercuts  must  Ije  avoided,  and  the  effect 
obtained  without  them  in  ordinary  work,  for 
obvious  commercial  reasons.  It  is  often  neces- 
sary to  make  the  pattern  in  several  pieces  in  order 
to  draw  it  out  of  the  mould. 

They  are  sometimes  cored  or  worked  out  at  the 
back  to  the  thickness  of  metal  required,  and 
sometimes  solid,  at  the  discretion  of  the  founder^ 
There  are  some  examples  of  patterns  before  us  J 
that  for  the  hob  of  a grate  was  made  for  a fire. 


pkee  _ exhibited  at  the  late  Arts  and  Crafts , 
Exhibition.  The  terminals  were  for  the  gun-i 
metal  gates  at  the  New  Gallery.  There  are  also 
some  patterns  for  a tomb  railing  and  parts  of  a 
monument  prepared  for  execution  in  bronze.  | 

Into  the  province  of  designs  for  wood-carving 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter,  but  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  he  M'orke<l  out  on  paper,  or  a 
model  made,  that  the  craftsman  may  cut  into  the 
wood  without  hesitation,  or,  as  we  say,  “ without 
h.aving  to  feel  his  way.”  He  should  be  able  to 
mentally  see  or  imagine  the  effect  of  his  work 
when  finished,  before  or  whilst  roughing  out  the 
subject. 

Figures  always  require  modelling  before  being 
carved,  unless  they  are  to  be  in  ver)'  low  relief,  in 
which  case  a skilled  carver  can  produce  good 
effects  with  the  aid  of  a careful  drawing. 

The  spandrels,  of  which  a set  of  photographs 
are  exhibited,  were  executed  in  this  way.  The 
plaster  models  for  figures,  animals,  and  ornament 
exhibited  have  all  been  prepared  for  wood-carving. 
The  angels  with  instruments,  labels,  &c.,  on  the 
screen  v.'ere  executed  in  mahogany  for  the  reredos 
shown  in  the  photograph  below  them.  On  the 
table  are  models  for  stall  terminals,  heads  for 
seat  elbows,  some  animals  for  staircase  newels, 
also  carved  drums  for  columns,  and  other  archi- 
tectural features,  some  in  wood  and  some  in 
plaster. 

Specimens  of  old  work  are  also  on  the  tal)le. 
In  the  fifteenth-century  panels  from  Sedburgh 
Church  the  treatment  of  the  face  of  sacred  mono- 
gram should  be  noticed.  Two  carved  stair-ends, 
date  1790,  are  similar  in  design,  but  show  ju.st 
sufficient  variation  in  treatment  to  mark  them  as 
handicraft,  and  not  machine  or  cast  work.  Some 
casts  of  small  spandrels  from  an  old  screen  at 
Hayes  Church,  Middlesex,  should  have  been 
here  ; there  is  a photogr.aph  of  an  inlaid  and 
carved  table,  the  date  1605  being  worked 
inlay  on  the  frieze.  We  might  mention 
that  this  church,  so  near  London,  is  well  worth  a 
visit,  the  fifteenth-century  roofs  remaining  in 
nave  and  aisles  ; there  are  also  some  good  bnisses, 
a fresco  painting,  the  old  timber  porch,  and  other 
interesting  features  still  to  be  seen. 

Concerning  polishing,  as  a rule  some  polish 
required  to  protect  wood  against  changes  of 
temperature,  and  to  keep  it  clean  or  bring  out 
the  colour.  If  left  from  the  tool  or  plane,  some 
woods  soon  show  the  dirt  very  much,  especially 
in  this  city  of  ours  ; and,  therefore,  some  pro- 
tection is  necessary.  But  let  there  be  as  little 
polish  used  as  possible.  It  is  generally  applied 
with  a brush,  and  needs  great  care,  for  at  the 
very  best  it  spoils  the  appear.^nce  of  the  carving, 
for  a time  at  least  ; aftd  certainty  in  no  case  does 
it  improve  the  work.  It  is  generally  disappointing 
when  the  carver  sees  his  work  for  the  first  time 
after  being  polished.  Teak  is  a satisfactory  wood 
from  this  point  of  view,  it  being  a good  colour, 
and  standing  well  without  polish.  A good 
treatment  for  oak  is  to  have  it  fumed  in  a 
chamber  with  ammonia,  afterwards  finishing  with 
wax  polish. 

Just  a word  respecting  apprenticeship.  Un- 
fortunately, it  seems  to  be  going  out  of  fashion  in 
this  as  in  other  trades  and  crafts.  Personally,  I 
do  not  think  anything  can  take  its  place  entirely. 
The  technical  schools  are  invaluable  as  aids  to  the 
young  wood-carver,  but  cannot  altogether  substi- 
tute the  training  to  be  received  in  a shop  ; the 
experience  gained  upon  actual  work  is  not  to  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  The  present  system 
is  that  lads  try  to  become  attached  to  a shop  as 
improvers,  with  a tacit  understanding  that,  if  they 


are  mdustrious,  and  behave  themselves  generally, 
•ff  of  work- 


they'will  be  retained  on  the  general  stal? 
men.  There  is  a certain  advantage  in  this  plan, 
that  the  lad  knows  that  he  is  liable  to  dismissal  if 
he  does  not  behave  himself,  and,  further,  that  the 
more  interest  he  takes,  and  the  better  craftsman 
he  becomes,  the  more  it  is  to  his  employer’s 
advantage  to  keep  hin'. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  that  architects 
should  always  retain  some  control  over  both  the 
quality  and  prices  for  wood-carving.  In  many 
cases  this  is  done,  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  the 
work,  but  in  others  it  appears  in  the  quantifies 
included,  perhaps  in  so  many  feet  super  of 
framing  or  doors,  all  to  be  executed  as  detail  at 
end  of  bill,  which  said  detail  gives  a very  indefinite 
amount  of  information,  thereby  making  the  carving 
quite  a negligible  quantity  until  the  full-sized  draw- 
ings appear,  when  the  architect’s  requirements, 
the  builder’s  provision  for  costs,  and  the  carver’s 
views  of  the  matter  are  far  as  the  poles  asunder. 

In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  work,  and  the  result  is  painful  to  all 
beholders. 

Wood  carving,  to  be  done  well,  must  be  paid 
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,'or,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  control 
iihould  be  kept  over  the  price  as  well  as  the 
•juality  of  the  work. 

I must  now  thank  you  for  the  kind  attention 
t'ivcn  to  my  paper,  hoping  that  the  remarks  may 
pelp  to  excite  some  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
lhat  it  may  be  understood  that  there  are  some 
i;arnest  workers  in  the  craft ; though  their 
productions  are  often  sadly  handicapped  by 
he  limit  of  prices,  quality  of  material,  the 
bultiplicity  of  styles  lhat  are  used,  and  wherein 
he  conditions  of  work  in  the  present  day 
liffer  so  much  from  those  of  the  old  craftsmen,  in 
vhose  time  a style  came  into  existence  was 
levcloped  and  died  out  in  a kind  of  natural 
volution,  whereas  now  it  is  one  period  to-day 
nd  another  to-morrow.  But  if  the  craftsman 
brings  some  study  to  bear  upon  his  work  and 
trives  to  produce  the  best  lhat  is  in  Liin,  surely  his 
>roduclions  should  have  something  of  true 
rafismanship  about  them. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the 
'resident  said  that  before  the  discussion  on 
le  paper  commenced  he  desired  to  say  a few 
rords  as  to  Mr.  Fleming’s  resolution.  Ifis  (the 
’resident's)  legal  adviser  had  informed  him  that 
; was  unnecessary  to  bring  the  resolution  before 
le  general  body  of  the  meeting,  because  the 
iommiltee  had  already  decided  to  grant  the 
iquiry  Mr.  Fleming  asked  for,  but  Mr.  Fleming 
ilt  himself  that  it  would  be  more  in  order  if  it 
?ere  put  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Earle  then  formally  seconded  the 
Dsolution,  which,  on  being  put  to  the  meeting, 
(■as  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Beresford  I’ite,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
lanks  to  Mr.  Daymond  for  his  paper,  said  that 
e remembered  the  time  when  Mr.  Sedding 
lid  that  he  would  never  be  happy  till  he  could 
et  a mess  on  to  the  door  of  the  Institute,  and 
j some  extent  they  were  indebted  to  that 
entiment  in  seeing  a bench  with  chips  and 
havings,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  in  that  highly 
ignified  apartment.  There  were  one  or  two 
nings  which  had  always  been  difficulties  in  his 
lind  with  regard  to  the  wood-carver’s  craft-  The 
rst  was  that  he.  did  not  see  how  good  wood- 
arving  couU!  be  produced  from  putty  or  clay 
lodels.  lie  had  a sort  of  idea  that  Burges 
ad  a consciousness  of  that  great  difficulty,  because 
e used  soap  as  a modelling  material  for  carving, 
s it  cut  with  great  ease.  If  one  set  to  work  in  a 
ard  material  from  a model  made  in  soft  material, 
ie  probability  was  that  an  unsatisfactory  result 
'ould  be  effected.  He  knew  the  way  out  of  the 
ifficulty,  but  whether  it  could  be  done  in  their 
ifetime  was  another  matter,  that  was  to  train 
|arvers  without  models.  lie  would  venture  to 
nrow  out  the  suggestion  that  it  was  curious  that 
•le  finest  wood-carving  in  the  world  was  that  of 
antiquity.  Professor  Poole,  of  the 
urn,  had  said  to  him  that  the  most 
fe-like  wood-carving,  with  the  greatest  spirit  in 

was  that  of  the  Egyptian  images  of  priests  in 
le  museum  of  Boulak.  He  had  recently  seen 
aese  in  the  new  museum  at  (ihi/.eh,  and  found 
lat  the  carving  had  a life-like  effect,  surpassing 
nything  we  had  in  the  work  of  other  ages. 

I hose  figures  of  an  antiquity  of  3,000  or  4,000 
ears  were  really  masterpieces  of  the  art  of 
''ood-car\  ing.  Practically  they  were  very  much 
idebted  to  Mr.  Daymond  for  a hint  or 
vo  as  to  making  drawings  for  carvings  and  as 
j building  up  Corinthian  capitals.  He  should 
enlure  to  try  and  draw  from  Mr.  Daymond 
ome  criticism  of  (.Irinling  Giblions’  work  from  a 
'ood-carver’s  point  of  view.  He  spoke  in  warm 
jrms  of  it,  but  would  he  tell  them  the  fine 
uality  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Bolton,  in  seconding  the  vole  of  thanks, 
lid  that  in  the  design  of  wood-carving  it  was  as 
•ell  to  keep  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  material, 
he  two  main  qualities  of  wood  were  beauty  of 
arface  and  a fibrous  nature,  both  of  which  will 
e found  fully  displayed  in  old  work.  Thus,  in 
/ate  Gothic  sfallwork,  the  canopies  are  carried  out 
dth  a marvellous  elaboration  of  detail,  the  wood 
eing,  as  it  were,  cut  to  ribbons,  which  was  only 
ossible  in  so  fibrous  a material.  In  the  carved 
^ork  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  marble  sculp- 
ire,  essentially  a surface  treatment,  had  a strong 
ifluence,  but  in  panels  of  the  characteristic 
rabesque  designs,  both  treatments  were  com- 
ined. Anyone  who  was  disposed  to  rival  Early 
lenaissance  stallwork,  or  other  elaborate  carving 
f that  period,  would  probably  find  great  difficulty 
1 finding  carvers  to-day  capable  of  well 
xecuting  figures  as  small  as  were  to  be  found  in 
lany  instances.  He  remembered  an  example  of 
lerrugete’s  work,  where  some  small  columns  had 
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little  bas-relief  figures  round  the  drums,  executed 
with  great  perfection  of  outline  and  modelling. 

A member  said  he  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Daymond  to  give  his  view  as  to  darkening  oak  by 
ammonia  or  any  other  process  of  that  kind. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  Daymond  referred 
once  or  twice  to  the  polishing  of  wood  carving. 
It  seemed  to  him  (the  President)  that  if  carved 
work  were  polished,  it  was  absolutely  fatal  to  it. 
He  thought  lhat  was  one  of  the  curses  of  modern 
furniture.  He  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Daymond 
why  he  recommended  any  kind  of  polishing 
for  wood  carving  ? Coming  back  to  the  great 
Gibbons,  he  often  thought  that  if  he  (Gibbons) 
had  done  all  the  carving  he  was  said  to  have  done 
he  must  have  lived  for  a good  many  hundreds 
of  years.  Wherever  one  went  in  England  and 
saw  any  carving  in  his  particular  style  of  art  it 
was  always  put  down  to  Gibbons.  Of  Gibbons 
himself,  as  a carver,  of  course  one  could  not  but 
speak  very  highly,  but  in  his  (the  President’s) 
opinion  his  designs  were  often  unsuited  to 
wood.  Mr.  Daymond  had  mentioned  several  kinds 
of  woods  that  he  (the  President)  had  never  heard 
of,  but  there  was  one  wood  which  he  should 
like  to  hear  about.  It  was  called  padook. 
It  looked  like  mahogany,  but  he  (the  President) 
supposed  it  was  not.  Then  the  practical 
difficulty  that  Mr.  Daymond  referred  to  as  to 
prices.  That  was  a great  difficulty  to  architects 
he  thought.  Probably  most  of  them  had  had  the 
same  experience  as  he  (the  President)  had  had. 
Men  came  to  see  them,  bringing  photographs  of 
work  they  had  done,  and  asking  a chance  of 
bidding  for  their  work,  as  they  could  do  it  so 
much  cheaper  than  anyone  else.  It  seemed  to 
him  a perfectly  horrible  idea  to  have  carving  the 
subject  of  competitive  prices.  Competing  in 
prices  seemed  to  be  destructive  to  art.  .-\.part 
from  this  there  was  the  difficulty  as  to  how  archi- 
tects were  to  get  an  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  en- 
richment. He  did  not  mean  figure  carving,  but 
the  mouldings  of  architraves  and  door  panels  and 
so  on.  It  was  difficult  to  know  how  you  were  to 
arrange  for  mouldings  and  carving  when  they 
were  mixed  up  together.  Joiners  would  express 
their  feelings  very  strongly  about  making  mould- 
ings when  a portion  of  the  mouldings  had  to  be 
carved.  He  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Daymond 
could  advise  them  how  to  know  where  the  joiners’ 
work  left  off  and  the  carvers’  began. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Daymond  was  then 
put  and  carried  by  acclamation. 


answered  by  saying  that  the  joiner  generally  left 
off  where  the  machine  stopped.  As  a rule  he 
thought  that  joiners  generally  stopped  where  the 
work  had  to  be  done  with  tools.  If  they 
examined  joiners’  tools  and  wood-carvers’  tools, 
he  thought  the  difference  between  them  would 
show  who  ought  to  do  the  work. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


Architectural  Association  Discu.ssio.n 
Section. — The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Session  was 
held  at  No.  56,  Great  Marlborough-street  on  the 
24th  inst.,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie, 
presiding.  Mr.  T.  J.  Wetherall  read  a paper  on 
“Terra-Cotta,”  considered  both  historically  and 
practically.  The  discussion  which  followed  was 
opened  by  Mr.  h’.  G.  W.  Buss,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion was  summed  up  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt, 
who  attended  as  Special  Visitor,  and  contributed 
many  useful  hints  and  suggestions  from  his  own 
experience.  Mr.  J.  Miller  Carr,  who  also  was 
present  by  special  invitation,  gave  the  members 
the  benefit  of  his  practical  knowledge  of  the 
material  and  its  capabilities. 

\ \ 

THE  PALACE  AT  MASHITA  IN  MOAB. 

This  building,  discovered  by  Canon  Tristram, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  architec- 
tural puzzles.  When  photc^raphs  of  it  were 
brought  to  England,  Fergusson  at  once  saw  its 
remarkable  character,  and  proposed  a theory  to 
account  for  it,  with  a restoration  of  the  facade 
as  a lofty  palace.  He  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
“ Persian”  palace,  built  by  Byzantine  artists  for 
Chosroes  11.  between  the  years  614-627.  This 
was  accepted  by  Professor  Rawlinson  in  his 
“ Seventh  Oriental  Monarchy.” 

The  best  series  of  illustrations  are  those  given 
in  “The  Landof  Moab”(ll.  B.  Tristram,  1^73). 
Some  of  these  are  repeated  in  Fergusson’s  History 
(Vol.  I.,  1S93). 

Some  study  last  spring  at  Constantinople  of 
Byzantine  types  of  work,  both  earlier  and  later 
than  Sta.  Sophia,  has  convinced  me  that  the 
building  is  at  least  a century  older  than  the  date 
proposed  by  Fergusson,  and  that  be  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  series  of  triangular  gablets — con- 
taining rosettes  and  entirely  covered  with  delicate 
sculpture  of  foliage,  amidst  which  beasts  drink  at 
fountains  and  birds  peck  at  the  fruits — a plinth, 
(a)  Ruins  usually  have  to  be  excavated,  and  the 
woodcuts  seem  to  show,  as  might  be  expected,  a 


Mr.  Daymond,  in  reply,  said,  with  reference 
lo  what  Mr.  Pile  said,  he  thought  lhat  it  must 
really  be  considered  necessary  that  the  wood- 
carver  should  have  a model.  It  was  very  rarely 
indeed  that  a figure  was  done  without  a model  of 
some  kind.  Michelangelo  might  have  done 
it  without  a model,  but  they  saw  his  models  about 
in  various  museums.  Supposing  the  wood-carver 
started  to  carve  a figure  without  a model,  he 
might  do  itto  his  own  satisfaction,  but  how  could  he 
tell  what  was  in  the  architect’s  mind?  Referring 
to  what  Mr.  Bolton  said  as  to  the  carver  being 
frightened  at  the  little  figures,  he  (Mr.  Daymond) 
was  thinking  whether  those  little  figures  came 
in  at  the  back  of  the  bill.  Some  of  those  things 
cropped  up  at  the  last  moment,  and  then  there 
was  a difficulty.  As  to  darkening  oak  with 
ammonia,  he  personally  thought  that  it  was  a 
very  good  treatment,  but  they  must  put  a little 
colour  in  il,  otherwise  it  was  not  permanent.  Me 
did  not  believe  in  polish,  but  he  could  m.t  see 
how  they  were  to  avoid  jt.  If  a piece  of  carving 
were  left  unpolished,  the  plain  part  being 
polished,  it  would  look  very  queer.  That  seemed 
to  necessitate  polishing  tfie  wood.  Of  course, 
in  many  cases  panels  could  not  be  left 
without  polish,  and  they  were  sometimes,  but  in 
no  case  could  they  give  carving  the  same  polish 
as  polished  wood.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
where  the  joiner’s  work  left  off  and  tl^e  carver’s 
began,  he  thought  that  that  question  could  bp 


considerable  accretion  of  soil.  (/')  The  illustration 
. which  is  the  basis  of  the  sketch  elevation,  fig.  I 
shows  the  series  of  mouldings,  now  just  alx)ve 
. ground,  projecting  as  a frieze  or  surbase,  not  as  a 
, plinth  (Tristram,  371).  Fergusson  in  his  restora- 
' lion  fills  the  ground  up  to  underside  of  surbase, 

I instead  of  clearing  it  away.  It  must  be  allowed, 

I however,  that  the  smaller  cuts  of  door  and  tower 
do  not  show  the  recession  beneath  the  mouldings, 
and  this  may  occur  only  in  the  curtain  walls. 
The  essential  point  is  the  lowering  of  the 
ground.  (r)  The  cut  given  on  page  199 
shows  the  width  of  the  door  and  the  probable 
height  at  which  the  lintel  was  fixed,  which  was 
such  as  would  have  allowed  the  cornice,  which 
touched  the  tops  of  the  triangles,  to  pass  directly 
over  it  as  usual  in  Byzantine  door  cornices.  Now, 
this  door,  of- which  the  relative  width  and  height 
are  given  as  accurately  as  possible  in  fig.  i,  would 
be  of  abnormal  iirojwrlions,  and  requires  at  least 
a height  which  would  lower  the  original  level  to 
the  dotted  line. 

This  at  once  gives  the  triangles  a more  familiar- 
appearance,  and  we  can  see  that  they  are  a series 
of  decorative  gablets  developed  from  the  steep 
I pediments  over  decorative  niches  that  fill  ihe 
' space  of  wall  by  ibe  entrance  doorways  in  so 
I manv  Late  Classic  buildings  in  Syria-  It  we  turn 
■ to  the  illustrations  given  by  De  Vogti^  of  the 
j f-ixth-century  Church  at  Baqoura  in  central  Syria 
I five  find  a piece  of  design  epUrely  parallel firs-t 
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comes  a base  or  plinth,  with  a surbase  moulding 
high  above  it,  and  touching  the  top  of  this  is 
another  moulding  which  ramps  up  over  a series  of 
windows  just  like  the  gablets  at  Mashita,  except 
that  here  the  forms  are  round  : alrove  again  is 
the  cornice.  In  this  building  is  also  an  instance 
of  the  ramping  of  a cornice  as  at  left  hand  of 
fig.  1. 

The  country  east  of  the  Jordan  is  strewn  with 
Late  Classic  and  Early  Byzantine  work,  and  here 
many  examples  of  the  string  moulding  ramped 
into  gables  and  filled  with  rosettes  and  sculpture 
are  to  be  found.  In  Schumacher's  “Across  the 
Jordan  ” three  are  figured  which  were  sketched 
by  Laurence  Oliphant  ; E (fig.  2)  is  one  of  these^ 


The  builders  of  Mashita,  having  no  need  of 
windows  in  their  screen  wall,  simply  applied  this 
method  of  wall  decoration  in  the  larger,  freer 
manner  of  more  mature  Byzantine,  that  i.s  all. 

The  mouldings  may  be  made  out  sufficiently  to 
gain  a rough  idea  of  their  form,  they  are  of  good 
Byzantine  character  with  sculptured  “cushion" 
mouldings  as  at  S.  Sergius.  In  I'ig  2,  A is  the 
cornice,  B the  surbase,  and  C the  cornice  passing 
over  the  door  D.  Canon  Tristram  says  that  the 
wall  here  never  seems  to  have  been  carried 
higher  than  it  is  now  ; it  thus  seems  most  reason- 
able to  consider  the  enclosures  behind  it  (see 
plan  in  Tristram  or  Fergusson)  as  merely  low 
guard-rooms  and  fore-courts,  and  that  we  have  in 
the  facade  a screen  wall  to  the  great  courtyard. 
Possibly  the  wall  was  continued  above  this  height 
in  brick  and  finished  with  battlements. 

As  to  date  and  style.  The  plan  lias  many 
resemblances  to  the  [Jalace  at  Spalato,  and  a plan 
very  definitely  of  the  same  type  is  gi\en  in  the 
text  of  “La  Syrie  Centralc.’’  Tlie  decorative 
sculpture  has  many  afllnitie-s  in  the  beasts,  birds, 
and  foliage  with  the  much-enriched  Late  Classic 
work  of  Syria,  of  which  Baalbek  and  Palmyra  are 
instances  ; the  work,  however,  with  which  it  is 
most  closely  related  is  that  at  the  ( ioKlen  Gate  at 
Jenusalem,  the  gate  at  Damascus,  the  doorway  at 
Dana  in  Syria,  the  entablatures  at  St.  John 
Studius  (460)  and  S.  Sergius  (520)  Constantinople, 
the  ambo  of  Salonica  and  the  bishop's  chair  .rt 
Ixavenna.  Fergusson  himself  wrote  of  the  square 
capitals  decorated  with  acanthus:  “ The  capitals 
are  more  like  those  of  the  ( iolden  Gale  at 
lerusalem  than  any  others  I know  " (Tristram  p. 

214)- 

Finally  it  is  denied  in  the  most  emphatic  way, 
on  historical  grounds,  by  Dr.  S.  Merrill  (American 
Pal.  Ex.  Society.)  that  Chosroes  II.  could  have 
built  the  palace,  a,s  he  w.os  “ never  in  Palestine." 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  facade  is  pre- 
Juslinian  work,  or  at  latest  that  it  was  built  in  the 
early  years  of  his  reign  ; possibly  it  was  erected 
for  some  Governor  of  tiie  eastern  provinces  alH>ul 
500-5-5-  5'-  Leih.vi.v. 


ScRVEyoRsitii'  Appointment.  — Mr.  S.  E. 
Burgess,  .-^.M.Inst.C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor  of 
Banbury,  has  been  appointed  Surveyor  and  Chief 
Sanitary  Gthcer  to  the  Stoke  Newington  Vestry. 
London.  N.  Mr.  Burgess  has  lieen  three  and 
a-halF  years  at  Banbury,  previous  to  which  he  was 
.Assistant  Borough  Surveyor  of  Stockton-on-Tees. 


TIIE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall, 
Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

A’c:.'  -The  General  Purposes  Com- 

mittee reported  as  follows  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  widening  or  rebuilding  Kew 
Bridge  : — 

We  have  had  under  consideration  a letter  from 
the  Middlesex  County  Council  inquiring  whether 
the  Council  would  appoint  some  of  its  members  to 
confer  with  the  Middlesex  Highways  Committee  on 
the  question  of  widening  or  improving  Kew  Bridge, 
and  suggesting  that,  as  the  bridge  is  used  to  a large 
e.xtent  by  London  traffic,  the  Council  might  fairly 
be  asked  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  work. 
The  bridges  in  London  belonging  to  the  Council  are 
used  by  traffic  from  all  parts,  and  all  county  bridges 
maintained  by  the  Councils  of  the  respective  counties 
serve  the  needs  of  all  traffic,  whether  coming  from 
other  counties  or  not,  There  seems,  therefore,  no 
reason  why  London,  even  if  it  had  the  power  to  do 
so,  should  bear  any  part  of  the  cost  of  widening  a 
bridge  outside  its  boundary  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  County  Councils  of  Surrey  and 
Middlesex.  We  recommend — 

‘That  the  Middlese.x  County  Council  be  informed  tliai 
the  Council  docs  not  consider’it  e.spedieiit  that  London 
should  contribute  towards  the  cot  of  widening  or  rebuilding 
Kew  Bridge,  and  that,  therefore,  no  advantage  would 
result  from  the  Council  deputing  any  of  its  members  to 
confer  with  the  Middlese.x  Highways  Committee  on  the 
'ubject.'  ' 

The  recommendation,  after  a brief  discussion, 
was  agreed  to. 

Fleet  Storm  Relief  Sr.vcr — Proposed  Exlcnsion. 
— An  adjourned  report  of  the  Main  Drainage 
Committee  related  to  the  Fleet  storm  relief  sewer, 
and  was  as  follows  : — 

"In  our  report  to  the  Council  on  June  28,  1892. 
we  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  complaints 
of  freciuenl  Hooding  which  we  have  received  from 
different  parts  of  the  county  area,  among  the  latter 
being  Gospel  Oak  and  Kentish  Town,  and  we  staled 
that  the  Engineer  had  advised  that  substantial  relief 
could  be  alTcrded  to  the  affected  districts  by  the 
construction  of  a sewer  connected  with  the  Fleet 
storm-relief  line  at  Hauley-road,  Kentish  Town,  to 
Ilampste.id,  and  that  if  such  works  were  carried  out 
a relief  sewer  would  then  extend  from  Blackfriar.s 
Bridge  to  Hampstead,  perfectly  automatic  in  its 
action  and  capable  of  performing  its  duty  at  all 
states  of  the  tide.  The  Council  .accordingly  upon 
our  recommendation  instructed  the  Engineer  to 
prepare  detailed  plans  of  the  suggested  works. 
These  plans  have  now  been  completed  and  sub- 
mitted i<i  us.  and  after  fully  considering  them  we 
have  decided,  in  view  of  the  relief  that  will  be 
afforded  to  a district  now  much  subject  to  Hooding, 
to  recommend  the  Council  to  extend  the  sewer  ns 
suggested  by  the  Engineer.  The  length  of  the  pro- 
poseil  extension,  which  will  be  a sewer  4 ft.  in 
diameter,  is  somewli.ai  over  lo.coo  ft.,  and  the 
Works  Committee  has  expressed  its  willingness  to 
undertake  the  e.xecution  of  the  work,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  30,000/.  W'e  recommend — 

■That,  subject  tjJ  an  esdm.-ite  being  submitted  to  the 
Ciuncil  by  the  Finance  Committee  ;i.>  required  by  the 
'tatutv,  the  work  .above  suggested  he  c.trried  out  by  the 
Council  without  tlic  intervemion  of  a contractor,  ami  that 
the  plans,  spcciltc.-vtiou,  ami  csdmaie  he  reftrri’ed  tc'  the 
Work--  Comiiiiiiec  for  that  purpose.'  ’ 

Lt.-Col.  l'‘ord  moved — that  the  following  words 
he  added — “ and  that  if  the  work  he  not  completed 
within  twelve  months  from  its  commencement,  as 
provided  in  the  specification,  the  circumstance  and 
the  cause  thereof  he  reported  to  the  Council 
without  delay.” 

Mr.  Westacoft  seconded. 

The  amendment  having  been,  on  a show  of 
hands,  declared  lost,  the  recommencl.ation  of  the 
committee  was  agreed  to. 

Alti'  Buildiui^s  and  Machinery  at  Central 
IVorks. — The  Works  Committee  brought  up  the 
following  recommendation  . — 

" That  subject  to  estim.ates  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  as  rerjiiired  bv 
the  statute,  the  following  expenditure  be 
authorised;  (a)  Erection  of  workshops  (e.xcluding 
found.ations),  offices,  and  stables,  at  the  ccntr.d 
works,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  38,000/.  (b)  I’ui- 

chasing  and  fixing  of  two  steel  boileis,  one  pair  cf 
50  h.i>.  engines,  sli.ifring  ami  Giaiings,  <kc.,  for 
inaeliitierv,  and  «-teclion  ul  boiler-lioiise  and  engine- 
room.  witlilli>Mieeess.iry  foundation-,  at  .m  eslmialed 
cost  of  6, 200/.  ' 

Ml.  Campbell  protested  against  the  e.xpendi- 
lure  of  siich  a large  sum  as  jS.ooc.’.  on  workshops. 
Surely  the  Council  should  wait  some  time  longer, 
and  seewhether  the  Works  Department  was  likely 
to  he  a success  before  spending  such  large  sums. 

Mr.  Lyon,  chairman  of  the  committee,  said  it 
wis-  absolutely  necessary  if  the  work  of  the 
Council  was  to  be  performed  efficiently,  that  they 
should  have  proper  accommodation.  The  com- 


mittee in  asking  for  the  erection  of  a proper)) 
building  were  really  in  the  position  of  workmen 
asking  their  employers  for  tools. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Disi>-iet  Surs'eyor's  Fees. — The  first  paragraph 
of  the  Building  Act  Committee  was  as  follows  - 
"The  Building  Act  provides  that  no  chimney- 
breast  in  a party  wall  shall  be  cut  away  unless  the] 
District  Isurveyor  certifies  that  it  can  be  done  without 
injuriously  affecting  the  stability  of  any  building. 
No  fee  is  specified  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act  for  this  I 
special  service,  and  applications  are  constantly  being 
received  for  the  appointment  of  the  fee  to  be  charged ) 
in  such  cases.  Hitherto  each  case  has  been  dealt 
with  separately,  and  we  consider  that  the  time  sol 
occupied  might  be  saved  if  an  order  were  passedi 
fixing  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  District' 
Surveyors  in  future,  and  therefore  recommend  : — 
‘That  on  a District  Surveyor  certifying  that  a chimney- 
breast  or  bre.asts  in  .a  party  wall  may  be  cut  awaj , the  1 
following  service  fees  may  be  demanded  and  received  : — 

For  the  removal  of  one  chimney-breast los. 

For  the  removal  of  two  chimney-breasts  in  the 

same  p.arty-w.ail 15s.’" 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to.  | 

The  Rating  of  Land  Values. — The  adjourned  ] 
debate  on  the  taxation  of  ground  values  was  : 
resumed.  To  the  motion  of  Mr.  Charles 
I larrison  adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  ' 
Council,  Mr.  Boulnois  moved  that  the  following  • 
words  be  added  : — 

" It  being  understood  that  the  Goimcil  has  not] 
considered  the  scheme  of  the  Local  Government  ;ind  ' 
Ta.xatiou  Committee,  and  is  therefore  not  coniinitu-d  ' 
to  any  p.irlicular  course  of  procedure."  ' 

Mr.  Westacott,  seconded  the  rider,  whicli  \vas|^ 
ultimately  negatived. 

Lord  Farrer  next  moved  to  add  : — | 

"It  being  understood  that  the  Council  is  not 
pledged  to  this  scheme  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  | 
scheme  fur  relieving  occupiers  and  throwing  a larger 
share  of  local  taxation  on  capitalised  local  property.” 

Mr.  Costelloe  hoped  the  amendment  would  not 
be  pressed,  and,  after  a shoit  conversation,  it  was  | 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Lloyd  then  moved  as  an  amendment : — 
"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  the  levying 
of  an  improvement  rate,  payable  in  proportion  to 
their  interests  by  the  owners  of  all  rated  property 
according  to  the  current  assessment,  is  preferable 
both  on  account  of  its  compar.ative  sim|)licity  and  of 
its  being  brought  into  early  operation  so  as  promptly 
to  give  relief  to  existing  occupiers,  and  to  permit 
further  Metropolitan  improvements  to  be  proceeded^ 
with  without  loss  of  time." 

Mr.  Welenhall  seconded  the  amendment, 
which  was  lost,  and  the  original  motion  carried.) 
without  a division. 

Works  at  the  Blaeku'all  Tunnel. — The  Bridges! 
Committee  reported  that  the  approximate  value  of 
the  works  at  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  executed  up  to 
the  end  of  last  month  was  244,317/. 

The  Council  adjourned  at  five  minutes  past , 
seven. 


COMPETITIONS. 

I'r.Mf-RnnM  F.x'it.nsion,  Bami. — On  the  iSthl 
inst.  a meeting  of  ratepayers  was  held  at  the  Bath^ 
Guildhall  to  protest  against  the  expenditure  of 
50,000/.  on  the  baths  extension.  Alderman 
Chaffin  presided,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  : — “ That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  : 
that  the  expenditure  proposed  upon  the 
additions  to  the  Grand  rump-room  is  lar  in 
excess  of  what  is  necessary,  anti  the  chaituian' 
be  requested  to  present  this  resolution  to  the 
Bath  Town  Council  on  Tuesday  next,  and  i 
urge  that  body  to  reconsider  the  matter.” 
At  llie  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  Tuesday 
the  resolution  was  considered.  Mr.  Ricketts,  in 
accordance  with  notice,  moved  : — “ That  the  sum 
of  25,000/.  or  upwards,  proposed  to  be  expended} 
in  the  I’ump-room  Extension  Scheme,  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  nf  the  city,  :tnd  that 
the  Baths  Coininiltec  be  requested  to  consider  andl 
report  upon  the  possibility  of  adojiting  a scheme) 
tif  less  pretensions,  and  that  so  much  ol  the  reso- 
lution adopted  on  December  5,  ibqj,  asiscon- 
Irary  to  the  above,  lie  rescinded.”  Mr.  Tonkin 
.seconded.  "Mr.  Simmons  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment: “That  the  sum  of  25,000/.  or  upwards 
proposed  to  be  expended  in  the  f’umii  - room] 
Extension  Scheme  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  city,  and  that  the  Baths| 
Committee  be  requested  to  consider  and  reportf 
upon  the  possibility  of  adopting  a scheme 
of  less  pretensions,  in  consultalioti,  with  Mr. 
Waterhouse  as  adviser,  with  the  author  of 
the  design  ‘K^  as  architect  of  the  work.” 
General  Jervois  seconded,  and  the  amendment 
was  carried,  twenty-three  voting  for  and  twenty- 
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one  against.  Mr.  Hunt  then  moved,  “That  the 
envelopes  marked  ‘K’  and  ‘I’  which  accom- 
Ipanied  the  designs  for  the  Tump-room  Extension, 
to  which  the  Council  has  awarded  the  first  and 
third  premiums,  be  at  once  opened,  and  that  these 
designs,  together  with  the  design  marked  ‘ 0,’be 
exhibited  to  the  public  for  a fortnight,  and  that 
the  plans  of  the  other  competitors  be  returned  to 
them  forthwith.”  Mr.  Taylor  seconded.  Mr. 
Knight  then  moved,  “ That  all  the  Tlans  should 
be  on  view  for  a fortnight.”  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  Mr.  Hunt’s  resolution,  as  amended, 
was  also  agreed  to,  and  the  envelopes  were  then 
opened,  when  it  was  found  that  the  following 
were  the  successful  competitors.  K. — (hirst, 
premium  of  ;^'loo)— Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  London. 
(Third,  premium  of  ;^5o)— Messrs.  Baggallay 
lS:  Brisiowe,  Conduit-street,  London. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

L]:;KnS  AND  VoRKSlIlRK  Arciiitkctukai. 
Society. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Leeds  and 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  Mr.  J.  Lane,  of 
York,  delivered  a lecture  on  the  subject  of 
“ English  Cathedrals,”  on  the  22nd  inst.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Bulmer,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  lecturer  observed  that  amongst  the  evidences 
during  the  present  century  which  point  to  the 
rapid  development  of  art,  nothing  was  more 
decided  than  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture 
exemplified  in  the  multitude  of  new  churches  and 
restorations  of  fabric  of  the  older  cathedrals  in 
every  part  of  the  British  Isles.  With  domestic 
architecture,  however,  there  was  a strange  con- 
trast, for,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a 
stately  castle,  time  and  the  exigencies  of  civil  war 
; had  removed  the  contemporary  specimens.  But 
I the  cathedrals  of  England  had  defied  the  ravages 
I of  time,  wars,  revolutions,  and  so-called  restora- 
tions ; and  these  mementoes  of  the  nation’s 
early  piety  still  called  nineteenth  - century 
architects  to  witness  that  abbot,  prior,  and 
I monk  of  the  pre-Reformation  days  could  design 
and  erect  edifices  of  surpassing  grandeur  and 
beauty,  to  furnish  motlels  and  specimens  to 
I modern  designers.  M'ho  could  deny  that  there 
was  much  originality  to  be  admired  in  the  unique 
octagon  of  Ely,  tiie  spire  of  .Salisbury,  the  nave  of 
Winchester,  the  west  window  of  York,  the  five 
i aisles  of  Chichester,  the  west  front  of  Wells, 
I'eterborough’s  painted  ceiling,  Lincoln’s  angel 
choir,  and  Exeter's  minstrel  gallery?  Many  of 
our  cathedrals  lost  much  of  the  variety  to  be 
produced  by  the  grouping  of  their  line  outlines, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  siluateil  in  the 
midst  of  large  towns  on  the  low  level  of  a 
surrounding  plain,  such  as  that  of  "S'ork.  But  in 
places  where  the  edifice  lowered  high  above  the 
neighbouring  dwellings  the  country  reaped  the 
benefit  of  a noble  landmark.  The  Gothic  style 
had  this  disadvantage,  that  its  interiors  lacked  the 
colour  decorations  which  added  so  much  to  the 
picturesque  interiors  of  the  Classic  styles.  It 
was  not,  however,  an  unmixed  evil,  inasmuch  as 
the  beauty  of  the  carving  was  brought  into 
prominence,  and  the  vaulted  roofs  and  clustered 
columns  afforded  outlines  which  were  wanting  in 
the  St.  Paul’s  style  of  interior.  In  the  course  of 
the  lecture,  views  of  the  exteriors  and  interiors  of 
all  the  English  cathedrals  were  thrown  on  a 

screen  by  means  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  lantern. 

Mr.  P'rancis  Y'.  Bedford  has  been  appointed 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Society,  to  fill  the  place 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Mcttam,  the 
former  honorary  secretary. 

NORTHi'.RN  ARflllTEOTURAL  AsSOCtATION. 
— An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Northern  Architec- 
tural As.sociation  was  held  on  the  17th  inst.,  in 
the  Art  Gallery  Meeting  Room,  Newcastle.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Morton,  President  of  the  Association,  was 
in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Bacon  (of  the  firm 
of  Percy  Bacon  i!v  Brothers,  London,)  read  a 
] taper  on  “Stained  Glass  in  Relation  to  Archi- 
tecture.” The  paper  was  illustrated  bynumerous 
drawings,  and  by  specimens  of  stained  glass. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  E.sgineering  Socieiy. — The 
sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  the  17th  inst.,  when  a paper  on 
“The  Public  Supply  of  Electrical  Energy:  its 
Cost  and  Price,”  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Bromley 
Holmes,  M. Inst. C.E.  The  author  recorded  the 
progress  made  since  the  year  1S90  by  the 
Liverpool  Electric  Supply  Company.  Since  the 
above  date  the  length  of  street  mains  has  been 
increased  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  and  the 
number  of  lamps  supplied  from  12,000  to  25,000. 
The  itejns  which  form  the  cost  of  production  were 


dealt  with  seriatim,  and  attention  was  drawn  to 
directions  in  which,  with  an  increased  output, 
economies  in  working  may  be  attained.  The 
load  on  a station  supplying  electricity  for  lighting 
purposes  was  shown  to  be  extremely  variable,  the 
maximum  load  in  winter  being  one  hundred  limes 
greater  than  the  minimum  load  in  summer,  the 
cost  of  working  the  plant  being  much  greater  in 
consequence  than  would  be  the  case  were  it 
possible  to  run  the  plant  under  uniform  load.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  great  advantage  would  be 
derived  from  any  practicable  method  of  storage, 
but  that  the  high  cost  of  accumulators  at  present 
prevents  their  commercial  use  for  that  purpose. 
■Various  methods  of  charging  for  the  supply  of 
energy  were  described  and  compared. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Arch.-kological  A.ssociation.— 
The  last  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
on  the  I7lh  inst.,  Mr.  C.  II.  Compton  in 
the  chair.  Miss  Swan  described  the  discovery 
of  a remarkable  stone  object  which  has  been 
found  in  digging  the  site  for  the  new  city  buildings 
at  Oxford.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a small  font,  with 
four  shafts  at  the  corners  and  a central  one.  It  is 
only  1 1 in.  high,  and  of  early  Norman  style.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a chrismatory.  The  Jew’s 
quarter  was  formerly  in  the  part  of  Oxford  where 
the  find  has  been  made.  Mr.  Bodger  sent  for 
exhibition  a series  of  Roman  objects  found  at 
Peterborough,  among  which  was  a Roman  colonial 
coin  with  a Greek  inscription.  Mr.  Oliver 
described  some  beautiful  lamps  of  Roman  date, 
which  have  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the 
tennis  court  of  the  old  Marshalsea  Prison, 
Soutliwark,  which  is  now  being  covered  with 
new  buildings.  Traces  of  piling  indicated 
the  jiosition  of  an  ancient  water  - course ; 
and  a boat-hook  was  found  embedded  in 
black  mud.  Many  leaden  spoons  of  sixteenth- 
century  date  were  also  met  with.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Irvine  sent  sketches  of  an  interesting  example  of 
Norman  ironwork  at  Lcathlcy  Church.  A Roman 
horse-shoe  of  Imoad  fiat  form,  found  at  Colchester, 
wasdescribedbyMr.  Wood.  Apaperontheparishes 
of  Leeds  and  Bromfield,  Kent,  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Cove-Browne,  M.A.  The  various  ancient 
buildings  in  the  parishes — Battle  Hall,  the  site  of 
the  Priory,  and  the  mansion  afterwards  erected  on 
part  of  it— were  described.  Another  paper  wa.s 
then  read  on  recent  discoveries  at  Carnarvon, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Sheraton.  It  was  illustrated  by 
photographs  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Station,  and  of  the  reccnlly-opened  timber  roof  of 
the  church.  Mr.  Cann  Hughes  described  various 
antiquarian  discoveries  at  Chester. 

Gi.asgow  Argii.icological  SociE'iv.  — On 
the  iSth  inst.,  in  the  hall  of  the  Glasgow  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  of  ihc 
British  Museum,  lectured  to  the  members  of  the 
Glasgow  Archeological  Socieiy  on  the  subject 
of  “The  Tomb  of  King  Mausolus  and  its 
Attempted  Restoration.”  Professor  Eerguson,  of 
Glasgow  University,  presided.  The  lecturer  gave 
a minute  description  of  the  tomb,  which,  he  said, 
had  been  characterised  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world.  References  to  the  tomb  in  ancient  litera- 
ture, he  said,  had  tempted  some  of  the  greatest 
English  architects  to  sketch  a restoration  of  it. 
Even  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  despite  his  many 
other  activities,  found  time  to  undertake  such  a 
work.  The  lecturer  also  spoke  of  similar  efforts 
by  several  of  Wren’s  successors. 


SCIENGF.  AND  .\RT  DEPARTMENT.— The  follow- 
ing permanent  Inspectors  have  been  appointed 
under  this  Art  Department  ; — Mr.  E.  J.  Ball,  I’h.D., 
Instructor  in  -Nssaving,  Royal  College  of  Science, 
London  ; Mr.  K.  Blair.  M.A.  (Edin,).  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 
Head  Master  of  the  Public  School  of  Science, 
Cheltenham;  Mr.  S.  1'.  Dufton,  _ M.  .\. , D.Sc., 
Fellow  of  'I'rinity  College,  Cambridge  ; Mr.  C. 
Geldavd,  M..\.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  Mr.  H.  H.  Hoffert,  D.Sc., Demonstrator 
in  Pliysics,  Roval  College  of  Science,  London  ; Pro- 
lessor D.  E.  Jones,  B.Sc.,  Director  of  Technical 
Education  under  the  Staffordshire  Countv  Council  ; 
Mr.  D.  s.  McNair,  B, Sc,  (Lond.l,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer 
in  Chemistry  at  the  People’s  Palace,  Mile  End, 
London;  Mr,  C.  McRae,  late  Scholar  of 

Exeter  College.  O.xford ; Mr.  T.  Preston,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Physics  to  the  Catholic  University, 
Dublin  ; Mr.  F.  Pullinger,  M.A.,  BSc..  Organising 
Secretary  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
of  the  Devonshire  County  Council;  Captain  I.  13. 
Shaw,  R.E.,  Occasional  Inspector  of  the  Science  and 
Alt  Department;  and  Mr.  H.  Wager,  Lecturer  in 
Botany  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  It  is 
proposed  that  these  gentlemen  should  each  take 
charge  of  a special  district,  and  reside  in  one  of  the 
chief  towns  in  their  district. 
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3llu5tratiotus. 

NONSUCH  PALACE. 

TjtjMOTjl''  all  the  suburban  palaces  of  our  English 
sovereigns  none  has  left  behind  it  such 
a reputation  for  luxury  and  magnificence 
IS  Nonsuch.  J.eland  says  of  it  : — 

■ Ilanc  quia  non  habciU  similein  laudare  Britanni 
Srepe  solent  nulUque  parem  cognomioe  dicunt. 

'■  Unrivalled  in  design,  the  Britons  tell 
The  wondrous  praises  of  this  nonpareil.’ 

Not  one  stone  of  this  splendid  palace  now  exisD, 
ind  its  very  site  can  only  with  difficulty  be  traced  ; 
but  fortunately  we  have  two  fairly  good  old  views 
of  it.  The  first  is  an  engraving  by  Hofnagle, 
dated  1582,  and  published  in  George  Browns 
“ Urbium  I'rcccipuarum  mundi  Thealrur.i,  and 
the  other  is  a much  smaller,  but_  I think,  rnore 
•aluable  engraving  by  Jodoc  Hondius,  dated  1610, 
n “ vSpeede’s  Surrey.”  Both  of  these  views 
epresent  a kind  of  elevation  of  the  garden  front 
)f  the  house,  with  the  outer  court,  in  rather 
Ingular  perspective,  showing  over  it.  Hofnagle  s 
Jew  only  shows  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
he  lower  portions  and  the  interesting  gardens 
leing  concealed  by  a high  garden  wail : but  in 
londius’  view  this  wall  is  omitted,  so  as  to 
how  the  whole  building  and  the  garden  with 
ts  very  curious  fountains  and  other  structures, 
doth  of  these  views  are  more  or  less  impossible 
ind  purely  conventional  in  treatment ; but  with 
he  help  of  the  various  descriptions  remaining  of 
he  building,  more  especially  the  survey  made  by 
Cromwell’s  commissions  in  1650,  one  is  able  to 
■ealise  what  this  royal  palace  was  like  in  its  palmy 
lays.  . 

As  Nonsuch  was  only  commenced  the 
nghteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI. 
1527),  and  was  totally  destroyed  by  order  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  1650,  it  cannot,  of  course,  have 
.aken  a very  important  position  as  a historical 
nlifice. 

Henrv  \'IH.  does  not  seem  to  have  completed 
t,  as  it  w'as  purchased  in  an  unfinished  condition 
jy  the  Ixarl  of  Arundel  in  (,)ucen  Mary’s  days. 
Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  is  said  to  have  spared 
lo  expense  in  completing  the  house  and  gardens. 
It  seems  to  have  passed  again  into  the  hands  of 
.he  Crown  in  Fllizabeth’s  time. 

The  Palace  seems,  somehow  or  another,  to  have 
.lassed  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Lumley,  son-in- 
,aw  to  Lord  Henry  Arundel,  but  it  was  again 
iokl  lo  the  Crown  in  1591.  The  last  royal 
pcr.son  who  inhabited  it  was  Henrietta  Maria, 
luecn  of  Char]e.s  I.  In  the  survey  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  in  1650  it  is  described  as  “late 
percell  of  the  possessions  and  jnynture  lands  of 
Henrietta  Maria  the  relict,  and  late  wife,  of 
Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England.” 

Nonsuch  Palace  was  situated  near  Cheam,  m a 
village  called  Cuddingion,  which  village,  together 
with  its  church  and  manor  house,  w'ould  appear  to 
liave  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  Palace 
with  its  park  and  gardens. 

The  buildings  surrounded  two  courtyards.  The 
outer,  or  lower  court,  measured  internally  150  ft. 
liy  132  ft.,  and  the  inner,  or  upper  court,  was 
137  ft.  by  116  ft.  The  “outer  court”  was  upon 
a lower  level  than  the  “inner  court,”  and  there 
was  a rise  of  eight  steps  from  one  lo  the  other. 
Between  the  two  stood  a gale  constructed  of  free- 
stone three  stories  high,  with  embattled  turrets  at 
the  angles,  and  crowned  by  a lead-covered  tower 
to  hold  the  clock,  which  clock  and  tower  are 
said  to  have  been  “of  most  excellent  workman- 
ship, and  a special  ornament  to  Nonsuch.  There 
was  a little  court  to  the  east,  which  contained  the 
kitchens  and  other  offices.  The  larger,  or  outer 
court,  was  two  stories  high,  embattled,  and  con- 
structed entirely  of  freestone.  It  contained  the 
lodgings  of  the  almoner,  chamberlain,  and  other 
attendants  upon  the  queen,  and  also  the  buttery, 
wine-cellar,  Nc.  And  now  comes  a singular  fact : 
although  the  lower,  or  outer  court,  which  was 
only  inhabited  by  court  officials  and  servants,  was 
constructed  entirely  of  freestone,  the  portion  of 
the  edifice  containing  the  royal  and  state  apart- 
ments, the  “upper  courf,”  was  built  of  w’ood, 
except  the  basement : or  perhaps,  lo  speak  more 
correctly,  it  was  framed  in  wood,  no  doubt 
“ post  and  pan  ” work.  It  would,  however, 
appear  that  the  wood  was  not  visible  out- 
side, because  we  are  informed  that  this 
part  of  the  building  was  “battled”  (embattled) 
with  frames  of  wood  covered  with  lead  and  sup- 
ported with  strong  bars  of  iron  “which  battle- 
ments are  a great  grace  and  a special  ornament  to 
the  building.”  The  two  great  towers  at  the 
south-east  and  south-west  angles  of  the  building 
were  also  embattled  with  lead,  and  their  lantern^ 
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were  covered  with  the  same  material.  The  south- 
west  tower  (that  shown  in  the  foreground  of  our 
drawing)  was  the  water  tower.  It  contained  a 
v^t  cistern  of  lead  “ of  so  singular  a use  that 
pipes  being  branched  from  thence  supply  the 
offices  and  the  whole  house  with  water.”  In  fact, 
water  was  regularly  laid  on,  as  in  a modem 
house.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
this  was  the  first  house  in  h'ngland  with 
regular  water  service. 

The  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  upper  build- 
ing excejit  the  basement  were  covered  with 
a series  of  bas-reliefs  in  plaster  representing 
figures  and  variou.s  scenes.  It  has  been  stated 
that  these  were  composed  of  “ rye  dough.”* 
Now,  although  rye  dough  may  have  entered  into 
the  composition,  as  it  does  into  that  of  some 
modern  kinds  of  stucco,  yet,  of  course,  it  would 
not  be  sufficiently  hard  or  white  for  the  purpose 
alone.  The  German  black  bread  does  certainly 
get  hard  when  stale,  but  if  you  soak  it  in 
water  for  a month  or  two  it  can  be  eaten 
m soup,  but  we  never  heard  of  its  being  used  for 
building.  There  is,  however,  a passage  in 
Leland  quoted  by  Lysons,  which  seems  to  offer 
some  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Leland  says  that 
at  Cuddington,  _ where  the  King  (Henry  VIII.) 
was  building,  “ is  a vaine  of  fine  yerth,  to  make 
inoldes  for  goldesmithies  and  casters  of  metale 
that  a loade  of  it  sold  for  a croune'of  golde 
Like  yerth  to  this  is  not  found  in  all  Englande.’ 
Now  may  not  this  ‘‘yerth,”  when  mixed  with 
the  rye-dough,  have  formed  a fine  hard  plaster,  or 
stucco,  in  which  these  figures  were  either 
modelled  or  cast? 

The  gardens  of  Nonsuch  Palace  seem  to  have 
been  as  remarkable  as  the  building  itself.  The 
principal  garden  appears  to  have  surrounded  the 
three  external  sides  of  the  inner  court  • ami 
probably  from  the  fact  that  the  private 
chambers  of  the  king  and  Queen  overlooked  it 
was  called  the  “Privy  Garden.”  The  survey 
informs  us  that  there  was  “ a large  garden  called 
I rivye  Garden  ” lying  round  and  adjoining  into 
the  three  outsides  of  the  inward  court  building  — 
enclosed  l.y  a brick  wall  14  ft.  high,  cut  out  Ld 
diMded_  into  alleys,  quarters,  and  rounds,  set 
about  with  thorn  hedges.  “In  the  said  garden 
there  is  one  piramede  or  spired  pinacle  ofstone  ” 
and  near  which,  against  the  west  turret,  is  placed 
one  ' large  marble  ‘ wash-boule,’  over  which 
stands  a marble  pellican,  fed  with  a pipe  of  lead, 
to  convey  water  into  the  same  ; there  are 
also  two  other  marble  lunacies  or  piramedes 
called  the  lowicon  perches’  (falcon  perches) 
between  which  a fountain  of  white  marble 
with  a lead  cistern,  which  fountain  is  set  round 
noth  SIX  trees  called  l.ylack  which  trees 

bearnofruite  but  only  a very  pleasant  flower.’’ 
There  are  also  “ ,n  the  said  privey  garden 
one  hundred  and  forty  fruit  trees,  two  ewe  tree- 
and  one  juniper  tree,”  itc.  These  fountains  ami 
the  large  stone  pinnacle  are  all  shown  in  the  view 
byjodoc  Ilondius.  I’robably  the  account  given 
by  iletzner,  who  visited  the  place  in  Elizabeth’s 
iiiiie,  is  not  much  exaggerated  ; he  says  that  it 
was  built  with  an  excess  of  magnifience  and 
elegance  even  to  ostentation  ; one  would  imagine 
everything  that  architecture  can  perform  to  have 
been  employed  m this  one  worh  ; there  arc  every- 
where so  iiiany  statues  that  seem  to  breathe  so 
many  miracles  of  consummate  art,  so  many  casts 
lal  rival  even  the  perfection  of  Roman  antiquity, 
that  It  may  well  claim,  and  Justify  its  name  of 
.Nonsucli,  being  without  an  equal,  or,  as  llie  poet 
sings : — 

This  which  no  equal  has  in  art  or  fame 

I.ruons  deservedly  do  Nonsuch  name.” 

II.  W.  li. 

GESSO  PANEL  EOR  CHIMNEY- PIECE. 

Thk  chimney-piece  for  which  this  panel  wa^ 
modelled  IS  shown  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving,  ^e  whole  being  designed  by  Mr.  .\rthur 
Silver.  The  gesso  panel  illustrated  in  our  litho- 
plate  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition. 

The  chimney-piece  is  i>aiiited  in  l.rokcn  white, 
Hanked  by  urouglit-iron  brackets  with  pendants 
and  IS  decorate, 1 in  gesso.  Us  chief  importance 
as  a design  consists  m the  panel  of  the  overmantel 
which  K a decorative  symbolical  suggestion  of  the 
Seven  Days  of  Creation. 

The  panel  is  of  grained  Hungaiian  ash,  stained 
green,  the  design  shows  discs  symbolic  of  the 
beven  Days,  upon  winged  spiral  lines  suggestive 
01  infinite  progression.  ® 

The  whole  is  treated  in  gesso  overlaid  with 


Chijtincy-piei-e  with  Panel  in  Gesso. — Desired  by  Mr.  A.  Silver. 
{See  Detail  of  Gesso  Panel  in  Lithographed  illustrations.) 


white  metal,  and  decorated  with  coloured  lacejuers,  general  outlines  of  the  old  building  are  retained, 
which  culminate  in  brilliancy  up  to  the  climax  of : but  the  treatment  of  the  extension  in  other  respects 


the  work, 

The  gesso  was  manijiulated  by  Mr.  H.  Napper. 


is  <[uite  distinct  from  the  old, 

The  west  %vindow  has  inside  ar 


attention  af  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition. 


The  panel,  which  is  a remarkable  and  very  ing  the  general  outline  of  the  window,  and 
original  conception,  attracted  a good  deal  of  supported  opposite  the  mullions  by  bandeil  blue 
T.  . ...  Pennant  shafts. 

The  ceilings  inside  are  boarded  and  panelled. 
The  walls  are  of  Kentish  rag,  with  I5ox  ground 
stone  dressings,  iS:c.,  externally,  and  for  the  nave 
the  whils  the  facing  internally  is  of  white 


‘ lU'KSTBOUKNK,”  HANTS. 


Thk  drawing,  which  was  exhibileil  in  me  , , 

Royal  Academy  nf  last  year,  shows  the  entrance  ' Corsham  stone  dressings,  strings, 
front  of  tliis  mansion,  of  which  Messrs.  Beeston  ■ ‘^o'’ercd  with  Broselcy 

tiles  on  boarding  and  felt. 

The  contractor  for  the  work  was  Mr.  Marriage, 


& Burniester  are  the  architects. 

We  gave  a view  of  the  garden  front,  a plan  of  , „ , , . 

the  house,  and  a description,  in  the  Buil./cr  of  Croydon  : the  carvmg  was  l.y  .Mr  Bradford; 


iS9j- 


- * Lysons’  Environs  .if  London,  p.  i 


, note  =3.  Second 


CHURCH  \T  DULWICH. 

Tiik  view  shows  the  recent  addition  made  to 
Emmanuel  Church,  Dulwich;  of  the  two  we,-lern 
bass  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  a baptistery,  and  two 
flanking  porches.  The  arrangement  of  placing 
the  inner  doors  at  right-.ingles  to  the  outer  ones 
has  the  advantage  of  breaking  the  draught,  while 


the  glazing  by  Messrs.  Britton  1*1:  Gibson.  The 
work  was  flesigned  by  and  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  IMwin  T. 
Hall.  The  drawing  w'as  exhibited  at  the  last 
Royal  jVeademy. 


‘COMPTO-N  LEIGH,”  FROGNAL 
GARDENS,  HA.MPSTLAD. 


This  house  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 

forruing  a triplf  arcade  enclojritra  wide'rrch!  Suiin.ngdale,  were  the  con- 

The  columns  are  of  blue  Pennant  stLe.  Vf,  ’ ^ ‘ - ^‘’7“  ‘‘'u  S™'™' 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (see  page  74),  the  , accompanying  plans  show  the  general 
r \ /4  > ' arrangements  of  the  house.  Tjie  biHiard-room  on 
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the  upper  floor  has  a top-light  in  addition  to  the 
side-windows.  The  drawing  illustrated  was 
e.vhibited  in  last  year’s  Royal  Academy. 

J.  N. 

1 ♦ I 

Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  LATE  CESAR  DALY. 

Sir, — In  addition  to  your  interesting  notice  of  the 
late  M.  Daly,  perhaps  I may  be  allowed,  from  a 
student's  point  of  view,  to  join  with  you  in  e.xpress- 
ing  the  great  sorrow  that  all  who  have  ever  met 
Cesar  Daly  must  feel  at  bis  death,  for  it  was  in  his 
untiring  sympathy  and  kindness  to  young  men  that 
he  most  appealed'  to  me.  I first  met  him,  Sir,  in  the 
same  year  as  yourself  (1889),  when  I stayed  with 
him  at  Wissous.  His  kindness  in  the  matter  of  in- 
troductions, and  his  interest  in  my  undertaking  (for 
[ had  gained  the  Cates  Studentship  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition},  were  of  the  most  cordial  character, 
while  his  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  so  often  dulled  as 
men  grow  older,  seemed  to  savour  more  of  the  young 
aspirant  than  of  a man  eighlv  years  of  age.  His 
keen  interest  in  the //uw/rr  of  architecture, 

which,  I think,  you  do  not  mention,*  was  one  of  his 
most  engrossing  topics,  and  one  which  he  never 
tired  of  persuading  one  to  take  up  at  the  point 
where  he  himself  had  left  off,  as  he  was  confident 
that  great  good  would  come  from  diligent  study  in 
ihi.s  direction. 

The  Prussians  were  responsible  for  more  than 
looting  his  temporary  wine  cellar,  for  they  destroyed 
(probably  by  lighting  their  fires)  a very  valualile 
collection  of  his  autograph  {drawings  and  sketches, 
for  which  naturally  he  said  he  would  never  forgive 
them.  The  loss  to  the  architectural  world  of  these 
drawings  done  by  a man  who  was  accustomed  to 
probe  to  the  bottom  of  things  in  whatever  betook 
up  is  apparent, 

A man  of  vast  information,  ready  of  wit  and 
anecdote,  he  never  disdained  conversing  on  the 
most  abstruse  questions  with  men  far  below  him 
in  intellectual  attainments.  He  also,  to  me,  seemed 
to  impart  knowledge  without  the  appearance  of  doing 
so — one  of  the  most  seductive  qualities  which  a man 
can,  perhaps,  possess. 

The  dictionary,  a great  part  of  which  he  had 
written,  and  which  he  used  to  enjoin  iiis  son, 
M.  Marcel  Daly,  to  carry  on  at  bis  death,  he 
endeavoured  to  float  only  last  year  with  English 
capital,  but  owing  to  failing  health  and  other  reasons 
it  fell  through.  Although  Ciissr  Daly  has  gone,  the 
memory  of  his  kindliness  and  friendly  forbearance 
willalway.s  remain  indelible  to  any  who  have  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  have  known  him. 

Banistkr  F.  Fletcher. 


“STAINED  GL.\SS  AND  DESIGNING.” 

Sir.— I am  obliged  to  you  for  finding  out  who  it 
was  who  took  the  liberty  of  attaching  my  name,  in 
the  way  it  was  attached,  to  the  drawing  of  Mr.  A. 
Pilkington's  window  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibi- 
tion. 

Allow  me  a word  more  : In  your  editorial  note  to 
my  letter  in  the  Bvildt-r  of  aotb  inst.,  p.  56,  you  say 
that  you  have  a letter  from  me,  in  which  1 ' ' entirely 
defended  the  architect's  claim  to  the  design  in  such 
a case."  Kindly  print,  in  your  next  issue,  the  exact 
words  of  my  letter  from  which  you  profess  to  quote, 
with  enough  of  the  context  to  give  tlie  full  sense  and 
meaning.  J.  Medlanu  Taylor. 

***  We  said  we  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Taylor  at 
the  time  we  wrote  to  him  about  the  drawing,  giving 
expression  to  the  opinion  we  referred  to.  We  have 
not  the  letter  now,  but  we  have  a very  decided  recol- 
lection on  the  point,  and  that  we  difiered  entirely 
from  his  view,  and  observed  that  giving adviceabout 
a design  was  not  designing.  We  may  add  that  we  do 
not  see  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  any  ground  of  complaint 
whatever  against  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
for  sending  the  design  to  the  Academy.  They 'sent 
it  as  Ihdr  design,  which  it  was,  or  at  all  events 
made  in  their  house.  The  Secretary  R..-\.  made  a 
mistake  in  affixing  Mr.  Taylor’s  name  on  the 
catalogue  instead  of  theirs,  it  is  only  since  our 
[Publication  of  the  drawing  that  we  have  learned 
this.  So  far  from  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne 
having  desired  to  make  any  improper  use  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  name,  they  seem  to  have  been  onlyactuated 
by  a desire  to  give  Mr.  Taylor  credit  for  his 
supervision,  by  adding  his  name  to  their  own  on  the 
drawing  as  the  supervising  architect, — Ed. 


M.  TREl.AT  AND  THE  PARIS 
AUTHORITIES. 

Sir, — Your  Paris  correspondent  was  not  fortunate 
in  his  endeavours  to  explain,  or  rather  to  justify,  the 
strange  doings  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council 
towards  M.  Emile  Tr^lat  and  the  “Nicole  Spddale 
d'Architecture."  M.  Emile  Tr^lat  has  always  been 
a Republican.  He  was  a friend  and  a staunch  sup- 
porter of  Gambetta,  Ferry,  and  of  all  the  men 


_ • We  have  noticed  M.  Daly'.s  views  on  this  subject  [.on]® 
time  agOj  in  a sperial  article. — Kd. 
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wlio  have  made  the  Republic.  He  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  M.  Spuller.  the  present  Minister  of  Instruc- 
tion Publique.  He  cannot  be,  therefore,  but  a 
persona  grain  in  a Republican  Government. 

As  regards  the  " llcole  Sp»?ciale,'’  to  which  the 
Municipal  Council  granted  a subvention  in  1872, 
under  the  form  of  six  scholarships,  which  number 
was  later  on  increased  up  to  twelve  on  account  of 
the  services  rendered  by  that  institution  to  the 
children  of  the  working  class,  it  is  still  now  what  it 
was  twenty-two  years  ago.  Only  one  thing  has 
happened  which  has  altered,  not  the  position  of  the 
school,  but  the  feelings  of  the  Municipal  Council, 
and  that  is  that  M.  Emile  Tr£?lat,  the  director  of 
the  school,  has  been  twice  returned  as  a Deputy 
for  Paris,  beating  hollow  each  time  a Municipal 
Councillor,  I\\t,iii-al-Sot-ialiste,  and  that  is  what 
cannot  be  forgiven  to  him  by  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cillors. who  consider  the  seats  of  Parisian  Deimties 
as  their  own  private  property,  hide  ircc,  and  this 
ire  they  have  generously  shown  in  every  way  they 
can  to  M.  Emile  Trdlat  and  to  his  school. 

A.  Cervoni, 

S^ertitaire  de  I’lilcole  Sp^ciale  d'Architecture. 

Paris,  January  17. 


‘HOT-WATER  HEATING.” 


PORTLAND  BREAKWATER. 


Sir, — -\s  a local  individual  I felt,  perhaps,  more 
than  usual  interest  in  reading  your  remarks  in  the 
'■  Notes  ■'  on  page  48  of  your  issue  of  the  13th  inst., 
respecting  the  Defences  of  Portland  Hoads.  .\nd, 
as  my  father  was  associated  with  the  brenkwater 
works  here  for  nearly  half  a century,  I have  some 
little  knowledge  respecting  the  details  of  same. 
M'ould  you,  therefore,  kindly  suffer  me  to  correct 
one  or  two  small  details?  'ist;— The  contractors 
are  not  Messrs.  Hill  & Son  of  Southampton,  but 
Messrs.  \\ . Hill  & Co.  of  Gosport,  the  senior 
j>artiH'r  of  which  was  for  some  years  a colleague  with 
iny  father  here  when  the  original  breakwater  works  ■ 
were  in  full  swing.  2nd  Sir  John  Hawksbaw  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  breakwater  works  at  Portland. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Rend.!]!.  Sir  lohn' 
Hawkshaw's  attention  was  devoted  to  Dovit,’  and 
Sir  joiin  Coode  liad  sole  charge  of  Portland  Break-  i 
water. 

^\'ith  reference  to  “convict  labour  having  been 
utilised,"  for  the  construction  of  the  breakwater,  I ' 
may  add.  that  their  labour  was  simply  confined  to 
obtaining  the  raw  inateri.ils  from  the  quarries  ; the 
whole  of  the  other  work  (carriage,  upping,  &c.,  c'vc. . 
ivc.,)  having  been  performed  byfiee  labour  under 
the  contravtois,  Messrs.  Leather.  Smith,  tk  Co. 

I-.  J.  B.XKNbS. 


Sir, — It  was  with  much  pleasure  and  interest  I 
followed  your  articles  upon  “ Hot-water  Heating," 
some  little  time  since.*  The  subject  was  so  t.vcel- 
lently  and  e.xhauslively  treated  that  no  student  need 
fail  to  master  the  subject  without  difficulty. 

There  is,  however,  great  controversy  continually 
kept  up  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  “high"  and 
“ low  " pressure  systems. 

A discussion  in  your  correspondence  column  from 
experienced  practical  men,  and  also  from  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject,  would  be  of  great  interest, 
and  prove  instructive. 

I would  mention  that  I have  had  a great  many 
systems  fitted  on  both  principles,  and  prefer,  upon 
the  whole,  the  “ low  pressure  " when  circumstances 
are  equally  suitable  for  both. 

M’hen  proposals  for  heating  arc  before  public 
bodies  and  committees,  recommendation  of  one 
system  or  the  other  must  be  made,  and  the  reasons 
stated,  and  if  several  engineers  are  invited  to  submit 
schemes  and  tenders,  each  will,  of  course,  urge  his 
own  as  best. 

What  I wish  to  see  is  .an  opportunity  of  airing 
the  matter  given  to  advocates  of  the  respective 
methods,  and  I think  this  would  fittingly  follow 
your  course  of  instructive  papers. 

ROP.  J.  Macpeth. 


UNREASONABLE  DEMANDS  OF 
ARTISANS. 


Sir. — In  reference  to  the  above,  which  you  were 
kind  enough  to  insert  in  your  issue  of  January  13. 
1894  (page  34  anle),  in  regard  to  a letter  in  the 
Builder  of  December  9,  I am  directed  by  the 
members  of  this  Branch  to  write  you  that  such 
resolution  was  [lassed  at  a full  Branch  meeting  and 
entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  same,  and  I am  also 
desired  to  repeat  that  the  members  of  this  Branch 
are  still  of  the  opinion  that  such  action  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  objects  which  we  should  have  at 
heart,  viz.,  the  good  feeling  which  should  exist  as 
between  master  and  man. 

1 am  exceedingly  soiryto  trouble  you  again  in 
this  matter,  but  as  secretary  of  the  Branch  I was 
unfortunately  ill  at  the  time,  and  unable  to  attend — 
hence  any  informality  or  incompleteness  lliat  may 
iiave  occurred  in  the  communication  you  have 
received,  Geokue  Noel, 

Secretary,  Ainalgainated  .Society  of  House 
Painters  and  Decoratois,  Weslbourne 
Park  Branch. 


Tin;  PUGIN  STUDENTSHIP. 

Sir,  — In  the  lepori  of  the  Prize  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Institute  ol  British  Architects,  Mr.  .Mexander 
Graham,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  savs  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  drawings  which  Mr.  T.  Paul 
Cooper  subniiited  were  admissible  for  the  Pugin 
btudentship,  on  account  of  their  h^ing  mainly 
examples  of  Mediztval  .Architecture  in  Italy.  As 
this  is  a matter  of  serious  import  to  future  com- 
petitors for  the  Pugin,  I should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  conditions  of  the  Studentship  exprcsslv  state  that 
drawings  submitted  may  be  either  English  or 
foreign.  ' ■ 

J.  P-M-’t  Cooper. 


I “ Prime  — A letter  on  this  subject,  bv  Mr. 

' H.  Riley,  we  are  obliged  to  liold  over,  with  some 
others,  for  want  of  space. 

[ Incorpor.ated  AssociAno.v  of  Municipal 
AND  County  Engineer.^.— We  are  informed  that 
the  seventeenth  examination  for  candidates  for  the 
offices  of  Municipal  and  Local  Board  Engineers  and 
[.Surveyors  will  be  held  at  the  Tnstitulicn  of  Civil 
' Engineers,  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 

'on  Fiiday  and  Saturday,  April  27  and  28,  1894. 

I Intending  candidates  must  send  their  names  on  or 
j before  March  5. 


• “ Student’s  Column,"  Januarj-  to  June,  1892. 


Che  Stuhent’s  Column.' 


THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— IV. 

AiisoKMioN  or  WATER  {conlinued). 


S RATHER  elaborate  series  of  experiment 
were  carried  out*  by  Professor  J.  A 
Dodge,  of  the  University  of  Minnesotf 
to  determine  the  absorption  of  moisture  froml 
clamp  atmosphere  by  certain  building  stona 
The  samples  were  placed  in  the  cells  of  a lio| 
water  bath  for  several  days,  to  expel  their  hygr^ 
scopic  moisture.  They  were  then  allowed  to  coo 
in  desiccators,  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  weij 
weighed.  Subsequently  they  were  placed  upoi 
a set  of  glass  shelves  standing  in  a pan  of  water 
and  a light  cylinder  was  inserted  over  thi 
shelves,  the  mouth  of  the  cylinder  being  sealet 
by  the  water,  after  the  manner  of  a gashold^ 
The  apparatus  remained  thus  in  a room  tW 
temperature  of  which  was  fairly  uniform,  frotj 
60  deg.  to  70  deg.  Fahr.  for  seven  weeks  thi 
water  being  replenished  from  time  to  time,  so  a: 


to  maintain  a constant  closure  of  the  cylind^ 


Then  the  stones  were  removed  to  bell-jars  ^ 
which  they  were  supported  over  water,  and  thtj 
taken  to  the  balance  and  weighed. 

The  determination  of  the  absorjilion  of  watei 
by  soaking,  in  tlie  same  series  of  experiments 
was  carried  out  on  samples  measuring  from  i in, 
to  1 5 in.  on  a side,  dried  in  a hot-water  bath  tc 
expel  moisture.  After  being  weighed  they  werj 
placed  in  a large  porcelain  dish  of  water,  and 
allowed  to  soak  for  four  days.  The  increase  j 
weight  at  the  end  of  that  period  is  expressed 
percentage  figures. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  going  over  tht 
methods  adopted  by  these  various  observers,  is  that 
infinite  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  tc 
produce  what  we  should  term  unnatural  results 
As  laboratory  experiments  they  are,  no  doubt,  0 
an  estimable  character  ; but  when  we  bear  i 
mind  the  practical  aims  of  the  investigations,  arc 
we  not  entitled  to  inquire  whether  some  of  lliemi 
at  least,  are  not  dilletante?  There  is  no  objd 
tiun  whatever  to  the  exercise  of  extreme  care  * 
arriving  at  results  ; indeed,  that  is  a most  esseS 
tial  element.  But  when  we  learn  lliat  the  sluna 
operated  upon  were  placed  under  the  exhausted 


receiver  of  an  air  pump,  01  were  dried  at  2 12  deg 
" * ’ Men' 


Fahr.,  and  suddenly  immersed  in  cold  watei 
that  might  be  distilled,  or  were  otherwise  arfl 
ficially  treated,  we  may  well  ask  if  the  investigai 
tors  really  appreciated  the  practical  application  ol 
the  results  thus  obtained.  AVe]  take  it  that  th« 
experiments  were  intended  to  ascertain  the  amouS 
of  water  the  stones  would  absorb  when  placq 
unfavourably  in  a building  ; otherwise  there  is  no 
point  in  them.  There  can  be  no  reason  foi 


* N.  H.  Winchell,  “The  Geology  of  MinnosolS 
vol.  i.  (1884),  p.  183.  * 
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THE  BUILDER. 


ing  the  stones  to  absorb  more  water  than 
r would  do  under  normal  circumstances. 

have,  therefore,  made  certain  departures 
In  the  ordinary  methods,  in  carrying  out  the 
|s  of  absorption  to  be  detailed  in  these  columns, 
.he  first  place,  the  samples  experimented  upon 
all  of  uniform  size  as  nearly  as  may  be,  they 
e not  been  subjected  to  any  special  heating  to 
el  quarry  water,  but  after  being  cut  and  ground 
/n  have  been  left  exposed  for  a few  weeks  in 
operating  room.  That  the  quarry  water  had 
that  time  disappeared  was  evident  from  the 
stant  weight  of  many  samples  for  several  con- 
utive  days.  The  reason  why  we  did  not  dry 
water  out  more  rapidly  is  that  no  risk  should 
run  of  introducing  abnormal  conditions,  which 
feel  quite  certain  must  intervene,  structurally, 
the  ra)]id  accession  of  heat  beyond  ordinary 
rospheric  temperatures.  The  samples  were 
ighed  in  the  dry  slate  in  an  ordinary  chemists’ 
ance.  Subsequently  tliey  were  placed  in 
ter,  not  distilled,  but  derived  from  a water 
npany’s  main,  and  the  amount  of  hardness  was 
; excessive.  Experiment  showed  us  that 
•terial  difference  arose  in  using  this,  as  against 
Unary  rain  water. 

We  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
it  in  ascertaining  the  ratio  of  alrsorption  of 
ter,  our  samples  were  not  completely  immersed 
the  fluid,  but  were  pl.aced  in  shallow  dishes 
th  the  upper  surface  ot  each  specimen  slightly 
jjecting  out  of  the  water.  None  of  the  previous 
servers  seem  to  have  adopted  this  method  in 
jard  to  stone,  though  we  believe  it  is  occasion- 
y used  in  testing  cements.  There  can  be  no 
eslion  that  it  is  a more  accurate  and  a 
jre  natural  way  than  by  completely  sub- 
tbe  samples;  the  results  obtained 
ve  a higher  value  than  by  the  processes 
mmonly  adopted.  If  the  sample  is  im- 
irsed,  however  slowly,  so  that  a column 
water  stands  above  it,  the  pressure  thus 
erted  prevents  the  escape  of  air  from  the 
res  of  the  stone,  and,  consequently,  stops  the 
trance  of  water  therein.  Thus  the  normal 
sorption  is  interfered  with.  On  the  other  hand, 
leaving  the  upper  surface  of  each  sample  out  of 
5 water,  the  fluid  easily  penetrates  the  pores 
d drives  the  air  before  it,  which  ultimately 
capes  from  that  surface.  In  some  specimens 
e force  of  the  escaping  air  is  sufficient  to 
slodge  particles.  It  may  be  thought  that  this 
ocess  is  practically  identical  with  that  in  which 
c air-pump  is  used,  but  a moment's  reflection 
11  enalde  the  reader  to  comprehend  the 
fference  : in  our  method,  the  water  enters  the 
)ne  under  normal  atmospheric  pressure,  whilst 
e whole  of  the  air  cannot  and  will  not  be  forced 
ft  during  the  entry.  All  our  specimens  were 
jaced  in  the  water  as  described,  for  one  week, 
[e  fluid  being  kept  flush  with  their  upper  surfaces 
» addition  as  occasion  required. 

In  all  previous  experiments,  so  far  as  we  are 
vare,  the  maximum  amount  of  water  absorbed 
.all  the  information  vouchsafed.  The  reason  for 
is  is  that  the  sole  object  has  been  to  throw 
jht  on  the  comparative  durability  of  the 
pterials  operated  upon.  We  need  not  discuss 
at  matter  for  a moment  ; suffice  it  to  say  that 
'uch  more  use  can  be  made  of  absorption 
:penmenls  than  lias  hitlierto  been  thought.  We 
ive  regarded  ours  as  a medium  of  estimating  the 
)mparative  porosity  of  stone  walls  in  buildings  ; 
id  let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  the  maximum 
rantity  absorbed  is  much  of  an  index  in  regard 
' thi.s  ]3oint.  Wc  have  definitely  ascertained 
lat  although  two  given  stones  may  absorb 
le  same  amount  at  the  end  of  a week, 
.■t  the  rate  at  which  the  water  penetrated  the 
aterials  was  widely  different.  In  one,  total 
jsorption  might  take  ]ilace  in  twenty-four  hours, 
hilst  the  other  might  not  arrive  at  totality  under 
.•e  days.  Indeed,  we  have  a specimen  of  sand- 
one  which  has  been  in  water  for  more  than  two 
onths,  and  is  still  absorbing.  In  face  of  lliese 
els  wc  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  a-sceilaiii  the 
lanlity  absurbe<l  by  our  specimens  every  few 
inules  to  ci.)mmencc  with,  then  every  hour  or 
vu,  and  afterwards  ever>’  twelve  hours. 

The  results  are  sufficiently  interesting,  and  show 
iKl  whilst  some  rather  ])urous  stones  arc  capable 
' warding  off  passing  showers,  others  imbibing 
le  same  maximum  quantity  eagerly  drinl:  the 
•in  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  falls  upon  them.  Thus 
e hope  to -shed  considerable  light  on  the  problem 
■ damp  walls.  We  regard  the:e  novel  experi- 
ents  dealing  with  the  rapidity  of  absorption” 

. being  of  the  highest  practical  value,  on  these 
id  on  other  grounds. 

Another  problem  connected  with  absorption 
at  has  received  our  careful  attention  is  the 
lative  power  of  stones  to  imbibe  when  water  is 


forcibly  directed  against  them,  which  does  not 
produce  the  same  results  as  when  they  are  quietly 
resting  in  the  fluid.  These  experiments  are  also 
closely  connected  with  damp  walls  in  exposed 
situations.  Conversely,  the  capability  to  absorb 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  had  been  deter- 
mined in  regard  to  several  of  our  samples  by 
exposing  them  to  a gentle  water  spray,  under 
precisely  similar  conditions. 

It  has  frequently  been  urged  that  by  obtaining 
the  relative  maximum  absorption  of  water  by 
building  stones  that  we  are  presented  with  the 
most  important  factor  in  enabling  us  to  esti- 
mate their  comparative  durability.  To  a 
limited  extent  this  is,  no  doubt,  a perfectly 
sound  deduction,  but  we  venture  to  think  the 
principle  is,  as  a rule,  carried  too  far  : whilst 
it  altogether  neglects  some  other  equally  potent 
factors  concerned.  The  argument  is  briefly  as 
follows.  The  moisture  retained  within  the  pores 
of  a stone  during  winter  time  is  occasionally 
frozen.  The  freezing  operation  engenders  ex- 
pansion, and  consequently  pressure  is  exerted  on 
the  surrounding  component  particles  of  stone. 
These  latter,  unable  to  withstand  the  pressure, 
their  cohesion  being  endangered,  have  at  length 
to  give  way,  and  minute  hair-like  cracks  are 
sometimes  formed,  which  become  apparent  after 
the  thaw  has  taken  place.  The  stone  has  com- 
menced to  decay  or  break  up.  On  its  surface, 
where  these  effects  are  mostly  manife.sted,  it 
is  much  more  porous  than  it  formerly  was, 
During  the  next  frost,  therefore,  the  decom 
position  is  considerably  augmented,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  particles  and  the  minute 
cracks  are  widened.  A number  of  frosts  and 
thaws  spread  over  a few  years  complete  the 
destruction,  and  the  surface  of  the  material  ex- 
foliates, or  crumbles  away.  The  process  may  be 
described  as  one  of  “ physical  disintegration.  ’ 

No  one  will  dispute  that  this  action  really  takes 
place.  \Ve  have  abundant  evidence  of  it  in  the 
destruction  of  great  quantities  of  certain  free- 
stones quarried  in  winter  and  exposed  to  the 
frosty  air.  The  owners  of  stone  mines,  from 
which  some  of  these  materials  are  obtained,  are 
careful,  where  circumstances  permit,  to  stack  the 
quarried  stone  underground  until  liner  weather 
comes  : but  even  then  are  prepared  to  pile  the 
same  above  ground  for  a further  period,  until  it 
is  “seasoned.”  We  have  no  intention  of  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  seasoned  versus  un- 
seasoned stone  : wliat  we  desire  now  is  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  alterations 
produced  in  the  stone  by  seasoning  is  the  drying 
out  of  quarry-water — the  amount  of  water  the 
stone  has  absorbed  in  its  native  position.  When 
the  stone  has  become  dry,  so  to  speak,  it  is 
ready  for  use.  The  inference  is  plain  enough, 
viz.,  that  when  built  up  in  ordinary  edifices  the 
material  will  never  again  absorb  as  much  water 
as  is  found  in  it  at  the  lime  of  quarrying,  and  this 
is,  no  doubt,  accurate  enough  in  a general  way. 

This  brings  us  to  the  main  point  of  our  con- 
tention. It  is  not  so  much  the  maximum 
amount  of  water  that  stones  will  absorb,  as  the 
relative  rapidity  of  imbibitio}ty  and  their  power  of 
subsequent  retention  of  moisture,  that  should 
assist  us  in  gauging  their  weathering  (jualities. 
Eor,  unless  the  edifice  is  built  in  water,  with 
defective  damp-courses,  the  maximum  absorption 
i.s  never  reached,  in  practice. 

Wc  should  not  forget  also  that  the  power 
of  physical  disintegration  by  frost  is  materially 
controlled  by  the  structure  of  the  stone,  its 
capability  of  resisting  chemical  agents,  and  the 
rainfall  of  the  district  in  which  the  building 
is  situated.  The  question  to  he  soh’ed  is  not  how 
much  water  a stone  will  absorb  at  the  present 
time,  hut  how  much  it  is  likely  to  do  after  it  has 
commenced  to  decay  in  future  years.  We  have 
before  us  at  this  moment  samples  of  two  stones 
that  have  absorbed  practically  the  same  per- 
c;ntage  of  water.  P’rom  the  structure  and 
cjmposition  of  one  of  them  we  feel  quite 
confident  that  it  would  rapidly  decay  chemically, 
if  built  op  in  a large  city,  and  consequently  its 
]iower  to  absorb  moisture  would  be  proportion- 
ately increased  ; but  the  other  sample  is  evidently 
composed  of  more  dur.able  minerals,  and  its 
structure  is  such  that  centuries  must  elapse  before 
It  would  materially  decaj’,  or  much  increase  its 
absorptive  faculties.  We  have  just  been  examining 
a specimen  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  that  has 
absorbed  so  little  water  during  its  week's 
immersion  that  the  action  of  frost  on  it  at  the 
present  time  would  be  practically  nil,  it  is 
hard  enough  to  take  a fine  polish.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  stone  from  this  particular 
quarry,  in  spite  of  its  hardness,  is  not  noted  for  its 
durability,  and  we  should  be  very  much  surprised 
if,  after  being  weathered  for  a few  years,  it  did  no't 
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absorb  much  more,  and  decay  in  increasing  pro- 
portion. 

During  the  absorption  experiments  certain 
stones  have  slightly  disintegrated  in  the  water  ; 
we  have  carefully  noted  these,  the  relative 
quantity  detached,  and  the  precise  nature  of  the 
wasting. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Truant  Schoou,  Quaker’s  Yard, 
Glamorganshire.  — On  the  8ih  inst.  Lord 
Abcrdare  opened  the  new  Joint  Truant  School  at 
Quaker's  Yard.  The  school  is  designed  in  the 
Renaissance  style.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
green  slates,  and  have  corbel  courses  of  moulded 
and  ornamental  terra  - cotta  and  bricks  over 
the  main  part,  and  are  ridged  with  terra-cotta 
tile  crestings.  The  principal  block  is  two  stories 
high,  but  it  has  been  necessary,  owing  to  the  sloping 
nature  of  the  ground,  to  provide  under  part  of  the 
building  a basement  story.  The  schoolroom,  class- 
room, and  dining-hall,  providing  accommodation  for 
ninety  boys,  adjoin  the  boys'  hall,  which  has  an 
entrance  from  an  asphalted  drill-ground,  and  is 
separated  from  the  main  hall  by  a glazed 
screen.  A stone  staircase  communicates  with 
the  boys'  dormitories  on  the  first  floor.  These 
are  three  in  number,  accommodating  thirty-three, 
thirty  - one,  and  twenty  - six  boys  respectively. 
On  tbe  first  floor,  and  under  the  matron's  super- 
vision, are  sick  and  convalescent  sitting-rooms. 
Near  these,  but  disconnected,  is  a room  for  the 
reception  and  isolation  of  cases  of  infectious  disease. 
Situated  in  the  basement  is  the  boys'  bath-room, 
containing  a large  plunge-bath.  A lift,  fitted  up  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  & Son.s.  of  Cardiff,  runs  from  the 
basement  to  the  first  floor.  The  laundry,  with 
drying  and  ironing  rooms,  is  detached  from  the 
main  building.  Against  the  back  boundary  of  the 
drill-ground  aworkshop,  large  drill-shed  {60  ft.  long), 
and  other  accommodations  are  provided.  The 
school-room,  class-room,  dining-hall,  office,  waiting- 
room,  dormitories,  sick  and  infectious  diseases 
rooms,  and  linen-rooms,  are  heated  singly  and 
collectively  by  steam.  The  rest  of  the  rooms  have 
open  fire-places.  Fire-extinguishing  appliances  and 
hvdrants  are  fixed  on  each  floor.  The  cost  of  tbe 
buildings  has  been  about  6,600/.,  including 
boundary-walls  and  roadways.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dashwood  Caple,  of  Cardiff,  whose 
plans  were  selected  in  open  competition.  The  cen- 
tractors  are  Messrs.  Stephens,  Bastow,  & Company, 
of  Bristol.  Mr.  B.  Davies,  of  Merthyr,  has  acted  as 
clerk  of  works.  The  contractors  for  the  steam 
fittings  are  Messrs.  Barford  & Perkins,  of  Peter- 
borough. 

Chapel,  Penzance.  — The  High-street  Bible 
Christian  Chapel,  Penzance,  was  re-opened  on  the 
iplh  inst.,  after  being  enlarged  and  renovated  at  a 
cost  of  r,ooo/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Win. 
Trounson.  of  Penzince. 

Catholic  Schools,  Longton.— On  the  8th  inst. 
Bishop  llsley  opened  a new  wing  which  has  jbst 
been  added  to  the  St.  Gregory’s  Roman  Catholic 
Schools  in  Cemetery-road,  Longton,  Staffordshire. 
The  wing  is  for  the  accommodation  of  boys  and 
infants,  and  is  capable  of  holding  about  500 
rfiildren.  It  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
2.500/.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Halliday,  of 
Birmingham,  and  the  builders  entnisted  with  the 
work,  Messrs.  Inskip,  of  Longton. 

Proposed  New  School  for  Edinrurgh. — Mr. 
Wilson,  Architect  to  the  Edinburgh  School  Board, 
has  prepared  plans  for  a new  school  at  Broughton 
Road,  which  have  received  tlie  approval  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Building,  .‘\ccommodation  will  be 
provided  for  398  infants  and  550  juveniles,  besides 
which  there  are  a science  room,  practical  cookery 
room,  workshop,  gymnasium,  and  a swimming  bath, 
the  size  of  which  is  1,710  square  ft.  The  plans  also 
show  how  the  school  can  be  extended  so  as  to 
provide  for  other  358  pupils,  namely:  112  infants 
and  246  juveniles.  The  same  architect  has  also 
been  instrueted  to  lake  estimates  for  the  enlargement 
of  Abbeyhill  School,  by  means  of  which  there  will 
be  further  accommodation  for  630  infants,  besides 
which  a swimming  bath  and  cookery  room  are  to  be 
added. 

Weslevan  Chapel,  Bishopsto.v.— On  the  i6th 
inst.  the  new  Wesleyan  church  which  has  been 
built  at  Hishopston  was  opened  by  the.  President  of 
tlie  Wesleyan  Conference  (the  Rev.  II.  j.  Popi-,  of 
hfanchesier).  In  1890  a building  was  opened,  with 
a frontage  to  Gloucesler-ioad,  the  cost  of  wliich, 
with  the  land,  and  a site  adjoining,  was  some  3,000/. 
This  structure  was  intended  to  be  used  as  a churcli 
until  the  necessary  funds  had  been  raised  for  the 
building  of  a regular  church  edifice,  and  then  to 
come  into  service  as  schools.  The  structure  has 
now  been  built  from  design.,  prepared  by  Mr.  H,  J. 
Jones,  architect,  of  Bristol.  The  style  adopted  is  ul 
the  Decorated  period.  At  the  rear  end  of  the 
chm-ch  is  an  apse  opened  up  by  a lofty  arch,  tbe  apse 
being  occupied  by  a rostrum  platform  with  a pro- 
jecting, traceried,  and  carved  front  in  figured  pitch 
pine.  On  either  side  of  the  rostrum  and  Com- 
munion is  a .shallow  transept  (north  and  south)  with 
graduated  floors,  both  the  transepts  as  well  as  the 
main  portion  of  the  building  being  fitted  with 
varnished  pifcb-pinc  pews.  An  end  gallery  is  con- 
structed over  the  front  entrance  vestibules.  The 
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latter  are  divided  by  moulded  and  traceried  glazed 
screens  and  swing  doors,  the  floors  of  the  vestibules 
being  formed  of  encaustic  tiles.  The  main  windows 
are  of  Bath  stone,  the  heads  of  which  are  filled  in 
with  flowing  tracery,  the  whole  being  glazed  with 
tinted  cathedral  glass.  The  church  will  seat  600  per- 
sons, the  warming  being  accomplished  by  a hot-water, 
low-pressure  apparatus,  and  the  artificial  lighting  bv 
means  of  brass  and  decorated  iron  pendant  lights. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  two  buildings,  together  with 
the  land,  has  been  about  7.000/.  The  builders  were 
Messrs.  R.  Wilkins  & Sons. 

Town  Oi-'fices,  Littleha.mpton,  Sussex.— 
N'ew  town  offices  have  been  erected  in  Beach-road. 
Littlehampton.  The  architecf  of  the  new  building 
is  Mr.  H.  Howard.  For  the  exterior  a simple 
treatment  of  local  brick  with  Portland  stone  dress- 
ing has  been  used,  and  the  roofing  is  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles.  On  the  ground  floor,  which  is  laid 
with  wooden  blocks,  are  to  be  found  on  each  side 
ofa  corridor  the  oflices  of  the  surveyor  and  collector, 
and  a private  room.  At  the  rear  are  offices  and  a 
lavatory,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  glazed 
bricks.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  board  room, 
p7  ft-  3 in-  by  20  ft.  9 in.,  and  other  rooms. 

I he  contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 


1,176/.  8s.  ird.  at 


Primitive  Methodist  Conference  Hai.i,, 
Sm.m.i.  Heath,  Bikmingh.vm.— On  the  17th  inst 
dedicatory  services  in  conne.xion  with  the  newly- 
erected  Primitive  Methodist  (..•onfemne-P  t-i^ii 


Primitive  Methodist  Conference  Hall, 
Jenkins-street,  Small  Heath,  took  place.  The 
building  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Jenkins-street 
and  .\rtluir-street.  It  is  composed  of  selected 
Birmmgh.im  bricks,  with  buff  terra-cotta  dressings, 
the  accommodation  including  upper  and  lower  halls’ 
with  the  necessary  vestries,  class-rooms,  lavatories’ 
cloak-rooms,  &c.  The  upper  hall  measures  57  ft! 
by  74  Tb.  nnd  is  40  ft.  high,  with  a circular  end 
gallery  having  provision  for  the  choir  of  forty  singers. 
'I  he  communion  space  and  pulpit  are  centrally  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  hall.  There  is  sealing  accommoda- 
tion on  the  floor  for  525  persons  and  in  the  gallery 
for  450.  Mr.  Ewen  Harper,  of  Birmingham,  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Rowbolham.  the 
builder. 


IS  estimated  to  amount 
scheduled  prices. 

Sewage  Disposal  at  Idle.— At  the  Local 
Board  offices,  Idle,  on  the  i8th  inst.,  Major-General 
Crozier,  R.E. , held  an  inquiry  relative  to  an 
application  by  the  Local  Board  for  the  issue  of  a 
provisional  order  giving  powers  to  acquire  land,  by 
compulsory  purchase,  at  Thackley,  for  the  purpose 
of  sewage  filtration  works.  Some  time  ago  the 
Board  agreed  to  take  their  sewage  to  the  Shipley 
outfall  works,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  .Aire, 
at  Buck  Mill,  but  the  Shiplev  Board  bavin" 
abandoned  their  scheme,  the  Idle  Board  had  to 
adopt  another.  They  propose  to  use  the  land  which 
Shipley  discarded,  but  they  had  not  been  able  to 
agree  with  the  owners.  With  regard  to  works  the 
Inspector  was  informed  that  sanction  was  required 
for  4.700/.,  of  which  about  2.400/.  would  be  for 
sewers  and  outfall  works.  Mr.  J,  H.  Woodhead, 
Engineer,  stated  the  case  for  the  Loc.al  Board,  and 
the  inquiry  closed,  no  opposition  being  offered. 

Sewage  Works,  Wilmslovv.  Cheshire.— On 
me  ryth  inst.  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  Local  Gos'ernment 
Board  inspeetbr,  held  an  inquiry  at  Wilmsiow  with 
reference  to  an  application  made  by  the  Wilmsiow 
Local  Board  for  permission  to  borrow  10,000/. 
for  purposes  of  sewage  works,  and  for  permission 
to  put  in  force  the  Land  Clauses  Act  respecting 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  the  land.  The 


established  at  Lyons. M.  Petit,  the  architect,  li 

been  commissioned  by  the  Government  to  buiitU 
Alger  an  " Instilut  Anti-rabique  ” for  ti 

performance  of  cures  on  Pasteur’s  method. ( 

Ferigoul,  the  sculptor,  has  just  completed 
monument  to  the  Proven9al  poet  Roumaniil 


The  monument,  in  bronze,  is  composed  of  a grot 

-f r_  , . . . • " -J 


of  women  in  Arlesian  costume  showering  flowl 

before  a bust  of  Roumanille. M.  Colbrant,  ti 

late  architect,  has  left  all  his  fortune  to  the  town  I 
Lille  for  tlie  creation  of  art-scholarships  for  3'oun 
artists  of  that  town,  in  order  to  furnish  them  wit 
the  means  of  completing  their  artistic  education  j 

Pari.s  or  Rome. A committee  has  been  forme 

to  raise  a monument  to  Junot  at  Montbard.  in  ih 

Department  of  the  Cote  d'Or. The,  Municips 

Council  of  Castres  have  organised  an  internationi 
art  exhibition,  which  is  to  be  open  from  April  7 ^ t 

June  17  of  this  year. The  e.xhibition  of 'ih 

"Union  .Wtistique  ” of  Toulon  will  open  01 

March  15. MM.  Tony  Noel  and  E.*  Lormier 

sculptors,  have  been  commissioned  to  execute  ih 


decorative  figures  for  the  museum  which  is  at  preseiS 
in  course  of  construction  at  Nantes.  ^ 


Italy. — The  Academy  of  Arts  at  Milan  has  jiu 
up  a memorial  to  the  ^'ienna architect,  Von  Schmidti 
who  was  for  some  time  a professor  in  tlie  archj 
tectural  schools  of  this  institution.  The  memoria 
has  been  placed  in  the  Palazzo  di  Brera.  and  it.s  cosi 


. , ; y I “•  J.  UC  Ilk  me  1 U1  IJl  CIU,  rUUl  1 L-l  COS 

Local  Authority  have  already  carried  out  a scheme  I bas  been  subscribed  by  the  former  pupils  of  the 
lor  their  southern  district  and  Fulshaw,  and  deeea^cpH  ..j, 


. it  1 deceased  architect.  Monuments  to  Vo'n  Schmidt 

now  propc«ed  to^^dea^with  the  sewage  in  the  [ ^ire  in  course  of  erection  at  Vienna  and  at  Cologne 


Board  School,  Newport.  Mon.— New  board 
^hools  were  opened  at  Newport  on  the  i8th  inst. 
The  site  of  the  schools  is  situated  in  Durham-road. 
The  buildings  have  been  carried  out  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Swash,  architect,  of  Newport,  whose 
plans  were  selected  by  the  school  board  in  open 
competition.  The  external  walls  are  faced  with  best 
pressed  Star  bricks,  relieved  with  moulded  buff 
brick  dressings,  the  roofshaving  red  Bangor  duchess 
sl.tting.  Covered  sheds  are  provided  in  each  play- 
ground. the  latter  being  asphalted.  The  infants' 
school  gives  accommodation  for  320,  and  is  a sepa- 
late  one-story  building,  in  compliance  with  the 
department  regulations.  The  girls'  school  is  arranged 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  adjoinin'g  building,  the 
boys  school  being  on  the  first  floor,  supplying 
accommodation  for  200  boys  and  200  girls  The 
three  sections  are  designed  on  the  central  corridor 
principle,  giving  access  to  the  class-rooms  which  are 
arranged  at  right  angles  to,  and  at  the  end  of,  the 
corridor.  White  glazed  brick  dados  are  provided 
in  each  class-room,  the  woodwork  and  fittings  being 
stained  and  varnished. 

Premises,  King-Street,  St.  Ja.mes's.  — An 
extensive  block  of  premises  is  being  erected  in 
king-sireet.  St.  James's,  for  Messrs.  Christie, 
Manson,  Ac  W ood,  art  auctioneers.  The  building, 
which  IS  70  ft.  in  height,  consists  of  a large  hall  for 
statuary  which  rises  to  the  height  of  the  second 
floor,  and  a senes  of  offices,  which,  however  are  not 
to  be  completed  for  some  time.  The  hall,  which  is 
approaclied  by  marble  steps,  and  which  is  61  ft 
long  and  20  ft.  wide,  with  a height  of  22  ft  has  a 
spicious  staircase,  and  will  be  provided  with  oak 
doors,  and  tini.shed  in  oak  wainscotting  and 
pilasters.  .Ml  the  floors  are  fireproof,  constructed  of 
iron  joists  and  concrete,  the  iron  joists  being 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Lindsay,  Neal,  & Co.  Thu 
roots  of  the  building  are  flat,  and  are  covered  with 
Clandges  patent  asphahe.  which  is  both  fire- 
resisTing  and  water-proof.  The  front  of  the 
bui  ding  towards  King-street  is  in  Portland  stone, 
and  IS  Classic  m character,  and  has  been  desi=med 
to  harnionise  with  a future  e.xtension.  Sykes'  patent 
drain-pipes  have  been  used  in  the  building,  and 
the  floors  of  the  hall  and  the  basement  are  of  wood 
blocks  by  Messrs.  Duffy.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 

'■''‘••‘ams  is  the  clerk  of  work, 
and  Mr.  1 \\  Donavan  is  the  foreman,  the  archi- 
tect being  Mr.  J.  Maevicar  Anderson.  The  building 
IS  provided  with  a lift,  supplied  by  the  American 
Elevator  Co. 


northern  district.  Mr.  Cobbelt,  who  appeared 
for  the  Local  Board,  said  the  Board's  area  was 
4,404  acres,  and  the  ratable  value  29,759/.  It  was 
proposed  to  construct  the  works  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  Dean,  about  a mile  from  Wilmsiow.  and 
the  purified  effluent  would  flow  into  this  river. 
The  number  of  houses  that  would  be  dealt  with 
connection  with  the  scheme  was  about  520,  and 
the  population  2,860.  A short  time  ago  the 
Wilmsiow  authority  was  summoned  before  the 
justices,  when  orders  were  made  to  discontinue 
turning  sewage  into  the  river  Bollin  within  eighteen 
months,  which  period  would  expire  about  next 
Christmas.  So  that  Wilmsiow  was  absolutely  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  their  sewage,  and  they  were 
bound  to  have  land  somewhere.  Mr.  J.  Bowdon 
Engineer  to  the  Board,  said  there  would  be  no 
disfiguring  element  on  the  land  and  no  nuisance. 
Considerable  evidence  was  called,  and  the  inquiry 


then  closed. 
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Dr.vinage  Works,  Bournemouth  —The  Cor 
poration  of  Bournemouth  have  adopted  th,;  scheme 
of  the  Borough  Engineer.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey  for  the 
ofTS  Cliff  drainage  outfall  at  a cost 

Nos^yicH  Main  Drainage, -The  Corporation 
of  Norwich  have  gn-en  tee  contract  for  the  glazed 
stoneware  pipes,  bends,  and  junctions  for  this  work. 

which  tbev  are  carrying  out  theinselves,  to  Mr.  F H 

Brook.  The  contract  includes  about  ten  miles  of 


FOREIGN  AND  COIONIA 
Fk.wt  e.  — A new  Salle  dcs  Stances  for  the 
Deputies  is  shortly  to  be  constructed  in  the  Court  of 
Palai.s  Bourbon  called  the  "Cour  de  Bourgogne.  ” at 

an  estimated  cost  of  4,500,000  francs.' The 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  in  deference  to  the 
numerous  protestations  against  the  formation  of  a 
railway  station  on  the  Esplanade  des  InvaJides 
appears  disposed  to  choose  instead  the  site  of  the 

old  Cour  des  Comptes,  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay 

-At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  the  Godebcuuf  Prize  has 
been  awarded  to  M,  Umbdenstock  ; the  subject  was 
‘‘  A wrought-iron  gi  ille  for  the  enclosure  of  a private 

house.' .A  Decorative  .Art  Congress  will  be 

opened  at  Paris  on  Mav  15. An  exhibition  of 

piclures  and  pastels  by  M.  Guillaumin.  the  land- 
scape-painter, has  been  opened  at  the  Durand  Riicl 
Gallery,  and  will  be  open  till  February  10.  The 
e.vhibilion  of  Breton  landscapes  bv  M.  Maufra  at 

the  same  gallery,  will  be  open  till  February  18. A 

new  high  altar  of  white  marble  has  been  put  up 
in  the  old  church  of  St,  Sdverin  at  Paris.  It  is  in 
Louis  (Juinze  style,  and  enriched  with  bronze  bas- 
reliefs  reproducing  scenes  from  thelife  of  St.  Sdverin 

A new  lunatic  asvlum  is  shortly  to  be  built  in 

the  northern  suburbs  of  Paris,  which  will  be  the 

subject  of  an  architectural  competition. M. 

Desruelles.  the  sculptor,  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  Government  to  execute  the  bust  of  Delacroix 

which  IS  intended  for  the  Versailles  Museum. ^ 

M.  Emile  Delaire,  architect,  of  Paris,  has  been 
appointed  architect  to  the  town  of  Issy-Ies-.\Iouli- 
‘0  he^u-of  the  death,  at  the 
v ilia  Medicis,  of  M.  Mitrecey,  the  gainer  of  the  Prix 

de  Rome  in  painting  for'  the  year  1893. .A 

monument  is  to  be  erected  at ‘Grenoble  to  the 
memory  of  Doudart  de  Lagree.  the  explorer  of 
Cochin-China.  It  will  be  executed  by  two  artists  of 
Dauphin^,  MM.  RecoucTaand  Ruben,  and  is  to  have 
the  general  form  of  one  of  the  pagoda  towers  at 
.\ngkor.  On  one  of  the  faces  will  be  a niche 
rantaining  a monumental  stele  with  tlie  bust  of 
Doudart  de  Lagree.  The  two  side  faces  will  he 

occupied  by  bas-reliefs. The  work  will  shortly  be 

comnieni.ed  for  deepening  the  old  dock  basin  at 
Port  St.  Nazaire.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  1,310,000 
francs.  The  Deputies  ofthe  Departments  La  Creiise 
and  La  Haute  Vienne,  a district  which  has  for  many 
generations  furnished  the  majority  of  the  masons 
“""ployed  oyer  the  rest  of  France,  have  been  entrusted 
_ h a petition  to  Parliament  to  permit  of  the  raising, 
m the  Limousin  district,  of  a monumeni  on  a great 

in  celebration  of  the  mason  industry. The 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  decided  on  the 
rostoration  of  the  Jour  du  Lyc^e  at  Cahors.  The 
.c  classified  among^  the  "Monuments 


is  to  be 


, According  to  our  contemporary,  the  Dcii'lsclu 
: Baitzeilun",  the  Medical  Congress  which  is  to  ba 
held  at  Rome  will  be  of  some  interest  to  architects 
and  sanitary  engineers.  There  will  be  a sub- 
division for  " genie  sanitaire,"  i.e.,  sanitary  construtj 
lion,  and  a Special  Committee,  counting  over  forty 
members,  will  have  charge  of  the  management  oE 

this  part  of  the  Congress. 'I'he  discovery  of  an 

ancient  coin  by  a child  at  Salcmi,  in  Sicily,  led 
I’rofessor  Solinas,  of  I'alermo.  to  undertake  excava^ 
tions  on  the  spot,  which  have  now  resulted  in  1I19 
unearthing  of  the  remains  of  two  temples  and  abouj 
500  graves.  'I'he  latter  contained  numerous  vasel 
and  articles  of  personal  adornment,  which  have  beeq 
placed  in  (he  National  Museum  at  Palermo.  ^ 

Beri.in. — small  model  of  Herr  Begas'  National 
Monumeni  to  the  late  ICmperor  \Villiam  has  been  on 
view  at  the  Reichstag,  whose  members  will  be  asked 
this  session  to  vote  the  first  sum  on  account  for  its 
erection.  The  special  committee  appointed  to  loold 
into  the  matter  has  apparently  not  been  very  pleased 

with  the  design. This  year's  Louis  BnissonM 

Studentship,  which  is  the  gilt  of  the  Commission^ 
of  Works,  will  have  to  be  used  by  the  successfiil 
competitor  in  making  a tour  through  England.  Civff 
engineers  have  been  invited  to  compete,  and  lhe| 
subject  they  are  to  take  up  during  their  trip  in! 
our  country  is  the  construction  of  the  large  span 
roofs  over  railway  stations  ajid  public  markets.  The] 

value  of  the  studentship  is  100/. Thelong-mooteJ 

Museum  Island  scheme  at  Berlin  is  apparentl_^ 
nearing  its  realisation.  A number  of  old  building’s! 
on  the  island,  including  the  former  exhibition  buila-j 
ings  which  were  opened  in  1876,  are  being  pulledj 
down,  and  the  demolition  of  some  extensive  ware-j 
houses  is  to  follow.  The  banks  of  the  Spree  wild 
then  be  put  into  order  and  the  first  of  the  proposed 
museums  will  be  taken  in  hand  after  completion  on 

these  works. Herr  Boettichcr  has  been  com-J 

missioned  by  the  Prussian  Government  to  measurJ 
up  a number  ofintereslingarchieological  monument^ 
in  the  Province  of  East  Prvissia.  The  jirovince  q 
full  of  excellent  examples  of  early  German  brickwork, 
which  are  almost  inaccessible  to  the  stranger,  bull 
which  will  well  repay  the  energetic  student  who] 
ventures  on  a sketching  expedition  in  these  some-* 
what  distant  jiarts. 

Munich. — The  newCentrai  Produce  Market  is  to  | 
be  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  the  City  Architect, 
Herr  Retlig,  whodesignerlthe  market  hall  forDi  esdeBi 
some  three  years  ago.  Herr  Rettig  cleverly  ,idapl3 
his  style  to  the  requirements  of  the  city  for  which  li^ 
works;  his  Berlin  monument  scheme  was  in  Italian 
Renaissance,  his  Dresden  market  in  "Saxoni 
rococo,"  and  now  his  Munich  halls  are  German^ 
Renaissance.  According  to  the  Centralblatt  licr 
Bnuvenvaltung,  in  which  Herr  Reltig's  design  is' 
reproduced,  the  proposed  works  will  cost  the  city 
about  80,000/.,  for  which  sum  it  will  obtain  a 
serviceable  covered  market  of  8,150  square  metres! 
superficial  area.  Besides  some  4.000  square  metres] 
devoted  to  stalls  on  the  street  level,  a large  number  1 
of  stands  have  been  provided  for  in  the  galleries  ; ' 
and  the  cellarage  is  also  an  important  feature  in  the] 
plan.  ' 

— I \ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fhe  New  Dort.viuM)  C.\n.m.  — Our  contempo- 


rary. the  Ctr.tralblctt  df-r  Bauvtni<aliung.  publi5bes| 
some  interesting  data  cn  the  new  canal  from  Oorl- 
mund  to  Emden,  the  works  upon  which  were  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  the  opening 
of  which  will  be  of  importance  to  English  industry. 
The  canal  was  designed  to  meet  the  long-felt  neces- 
sity  of  direct  water-way  between  the  Westphalian] 
coal-fields  and  the  sea.  .As  long  ago  as  1850  varioiia  j 
projects  were  mooted,  but  it  was  not  until  1889  that, 
after  numerous  alterations  and  delays,  a Bill  passed  ' 
the  Prussian  Parliarqent,  pnder  the  provisions  of 
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|i  a Royal  Canal  Commission  was  appointed, 
lits  headquarters  at  Munster.  The  canal  proper 
at  Herne,  a town  in  the  midst  of  the  coal- 
i.  about  10  miles  east  of  Essen,  lying  182  ft. 

|j  the  sea-level.  At  Henrichenburg  there  is  a 
;h  to  Dortmund,  15  kilometres  distant.  This 
:h  is  45  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  main  canal, 
vessels  will  be  raised  and  lowered  bodily 
oecially-constructed  machinery.  From  here  to 
ster  is  a free  reach  of  67  kilometres,  in  the  course 
'hich  are  several  deep  cuttings  as  well  as 
:lucts  over  the  Rivers  Lippe  and  Hever.  Beyond 
ster  commences  the  descent  to  the  Ems,  tv/o 
give  access  to  the  middle  reach,  which  is 
ilometres  long  and  lies  162  ft.  above  the  sea 
The  Ems,  not  navigable  at  this  point,  is 
ed,  10  kilometres  below  Munster,  on'  an 
duct  150  ft.  long.  The  third-lock  is  situated 
nd  Revergern  and  at  Gleesen,  and.  after  a 
5 of  six  locks,  the  canal  enters  the  Ems,  63 
litres  from  Munster  and  108  ft.  below  the 
nal  level.  A short  distance  below  Gleesen,  the 
1 leaves  the  Em'^  for  the  already  existing  Ems 
I,  18  kilometres  long,  which  is  to  be  widened 
deepened  , the  river  is  regained  at  Meppen. 
p this  point  to  Herbrum  (48  kilometres),  up  to 
|li  place  the  tide  runs,  the  river  will  be  canalised 
the  windings  obviated  as  far  as  possible  by 
L cuts.  Between  Gleesen  and  Herbium  there 
ibe  nine  locks.  A canal,  at  low-water  level, 
j Oldersnm  to  I'lmden  [g  kilomitres)  is 
, of  the  scheme,  intended  to  avoid  a 
page  of  traffic  during  boisterous  weather  in  the 
Ary.  The  total  length  of  the  canal  is  hence  280 
nitres,  of  which  185  are  artificial.  The  mini- 
I dimensions  of  the  canal  are  to  be  18  metres 
idth  by  metres  in  depth,  and  it  is  intended  to 
mmodale  vessels  up  to  600  tons  burthen.  The 
i above  Gleesen  arc  designed  to  hold  one  vessel 
he  largest  admissible  type  (67  by  8 metres, 
’ing  I?  metres),  but  those  below  that  point  will  be 
mkres  by  10  mi^ties,  so  as  to  contain  a tug  and 
oy.  There  will  be  only  two  swing  bridges 
arsing  the  canal,  the  others  all  crossing  at  a 
mum  height  of  12  ft.  above  the  water  line, 
water  supply  of  the  upper  reaches  will  have  to 
btained  entirely  by  artificial  means,  a pumping 
3n  is  in  course  of  erection  at  the  Lippe  viaduct, 
wpath  is  provided  along  both  banks,  though  it 
lobable  that  the  motive  power  will  be  mainly 
lied  by  tugs.  The  total  cost  of  the  canal  and 
ssary  works,  including  compensation  for  land 
.ired,  is  estimated  at  about  3,500,000/. 
iNDOWS,  Canteruury. — The  Church  of  St. 

/ Bredin.  Canterbury,  has  ju.st  been  enriched 
he  introduction  of  painted  glass  in  the  large 
window’.  The  window  consists  of  three  lights, 
the  subject  illustrated  i.s  the  “.‘\scension,”  the 
es  being  nearly  life  size.  Messrs.  Chas.  Evans 
).,  of  London,  W, , cairied  out  the  work. 

3TICE  OK  Removat.,. — W'e  are  informed  that 
Albert  I'..  Mallandain,  draughtsman,  litho- 
her,  &c. , has  removed  from  i and  2.  Poultry, 
.pside,  to  51,  C'heapside,  {three  doors  from  Bow 
•ch,) 

IE  Proposed  Removal  of  City  Churches- 
meeting,  called  by  the  City  Church  and  Church" 
Protection  Society,  was  held  in  St.  Edmund's  , 
ry,  Lombard-street,  on  the  17th  inst. , witha  view 
me  organised  effort  being  made  for  preserving 
churches.  Mr.  J.  Diddulph  Martin,  who  presided, 
that  a movement  was  on  foot  for  amalgamating 
wo  City  parishes  of  St.  Edmund’s  and  St.  Mary 
ilnoth,  for  removing  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
ilnoth,  and  using  the  site  for  other  purposes, 
present  gathering  was  asked  to  consider  what 
i should  be  taken  by  the  parishioners  towards 
siting  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  proposed 
ping  away  of  one  of  the  most  common  land- 
:s  of  the  City,  and  with  the  suggested  amalga- 
□n  of  the  two  parishes  affected.  Absorption 
already  gone  far  enough,  and  the  fact  that 
: were  actual  resident  inhabitants  in  each  parish 
led  the  retention  of  the  parish  church.  The 
loters  of  the  meeting  thought  that  the  best  way 
•otecting  the  interests  of  the  parishioners  would 

0 revive  the  Society  for  the  Protection  and 
:rvation  of  the  City  churches,  only  varying  its 
5.  Mr.  Payne  suggested  that  the  Society 
Id  include  “ restoration  ” in  its  scope,  and  that 
vord  be  embraced  in  the  title.  He  was  at  a 

to  imagine  the  reason  why  any  of  Wren’s 
dies,  taken  down  in  the  City,  should  not  be 
2cted  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  so  that  the  beautiful 
s of  that  famous  architect  might  not  be  entirely 
Hestrongly  complained  of  the  spirit  of  vandalism 

1 prevailed  among  some  of  the  City  rectors. 
Rev.  R.  B.  Hill,  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries, 
d a resolution  to  the  following  effect : — That 
lesirable  to  revive  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
e City  churches,  and  that  it  be  named  ' The 
Church  Preservation  Society,’  and  that  its  main 
t be  to  preseiwe  the  City  churches  from  ruthless 
vanton  destruction  or  removal,  by  (a)  bringing 
her  all  those  who  deplore  theloss  of  these  ancient 
sacred  buildings,  with  a view  of  offering  an 
lised  and  vigorousdefence  against  vandalism  and 
ration  ; (i5)  collecting  and  distributing  accurate 
nation  on  the  whole  subject  ; (f)  maintaining 
lefending  the  rights  of  the  parishioners  to  the 
ise  of  their  veto  on  any  proposals  for  the  destruc-  j 


tion  of  their  parish  church.”  He  explained  that  re- 
storation would  be  included  within  the  meaning  of 
preservation — part  of  the  Society's  title.  The  Society 
would  desire  to  stop,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  any 
further  destruction  of  City  churches.  .Since  the 
passing  of  the  Union  of  Benefices  Act  in  i860  fifteen 
churches  had  been  removed,  which  was  at  the  rate 
of  one  in  every  two  years.  But  from  higher  powers 
they  were  threatened  with  a measure  which  would 
make  the  operation  speedier.  A Bill  had  passed 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  not  the  Commons,  giving 
power  to  a Commission  absolutely  to  do  away  with 
City  churches,  according  as  they  thought  fit.  without 
consulting  the  patrons  or  the  parishioners  ; and 
there  was  a threatened  revival  of  that  Bill.  The 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

Widening  of  Streets,  Sheffield. — A meeting 
of  the  Shefiield  Improvement  Committee  was  held 
on  the  15th  inst.,  when  the  opinion  of  counsel  as  to 
the  powers  of  the  Corporation  in  the  circumstances 
which  have  arisen  owing  to  the  recent  great  fire  was 
received  and  considered.  Mr.  Maemorran,  to  whom 
a case  was  submitted,  gave  it  as  his  opiniou  that  any 
buildings  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  buildings 
will  be  new  ones  subject  to  the  existing  by-laws,  and 
that  the  Corporation  have  power  to  prescribe  a set- 
back line,  subject  to  the  payment  of  compensation 
for  the  land  thrown  into  the  street.  A resolution 
was  proposed  by  the  Mayor,  and  .seconded  by  Aid. 
Bramley,  recommending  the  Council  to  prescribe  a 
line  for  the  setting-back  of  the  premises  which  have 
been  burnt,  and  the  eventual  continuation  of  the 
line  from  the  top  of  Kiing-street,  down  Angel-strect, 
and  along  Castle-street  to  tlie  Haymarket,  providing 
for  a width  in  both  streets  of  50  ft.  The  resolution 
was  supported  by  all  the  members  present  with  two 
e.xceptions.  A special  meeting  of  the  Council  is  to 
be  called  to  take  into  consideration  and  decide  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 

The  St.  Helens  Water  Engineer. — A special 
meeting  of  the  St.  Helens  Town  Council  was  held 
on  the  lytb  inst.  to  consider  the  recommendation  of 
the  Water  Committee  that  the  salary  of  the  Water 
Engineer  to  be  appointed  should  commence  at  400/. , 
and  rise  by  instalments  of  20/.  until  a maximum  of 
500/.  was  reached.  Councillor  Foote  proposed  as 
an  amendment  that  the  salary  start  at  300/.  and 
rise  by  50/.  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  until  500/.  was 
re.Tched.  Councillor  Hatton  seconded.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  St.  Helens  had  a large  and  growing 
water  estate,  and  new  works  had  to  be  constructed. 
The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  was  agreed  to. 


Resignation  oi'  Water  Tru.st  Engineer, 
Greenock.  — .At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Greenock  Water  Trust,  on  the  16th  inst. , a letter  of 
resignation  was  read  from  Mr.  James  Wilson,  C.E., 
engineer  of  the  Trust,  who  stated  that  he  was  about 
to  become  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  & 
Leslie  & Reid,  civil  engineers,  Fldinbtirgh,  but  that 
he  would  continue  in  Greenock  until  the  close  of  the 
financial  year  at  May  26  next.  Bailie  Erskine,  in 
moving  that  the  letter  be  remitted  to  the  Law  and 
Finance  Committee,  said  that  while  expressing  very 
deep  regret  at  the  intimation,  they  could  congratulate 
Mr.  Wilson  on  the  very  important  appointment  he 
had  received.  Bailie  Cluckie  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to, 

London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill. — 
Among  the  Bills  that  passed  the  Examiners  on 
Standing  Orders  on  the  i8th  inst.  were  those  of  the 
London  County  Council  consolidating  the  law 
relating  to  streets  aud  buildings  in  London,  the 
Improvements  Bill,  the  Tower  Bridge  Southern 
Approach  and  General  Powers  Bill,  City  of  London 
Police,  West  Middlesex  Water,  and  South-Eastern 
Railway  Bills. 

PuHLic  Works  in  the  City. — At  a meeting  of 
the  City  Commission  ol  Sewers  on  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Bridgman,  the  Chairman,  replying  to  a vote  of 
thanks,  reviewed  the  events  of  the  Commission 
during  the  year,  which  he  said  had  been  one  of 
stern  and  endless  hard  work.  That  body  was  first 
constituted  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  City  imme- 
diately after  the  Great  Fire  in  1666.  The  City, 
without  exception,  was  the  best  cleansed  and  the 
best  paved  and  the  healthiest  place  in  the  world. 
During  the  past  year  a widening  of  Upper  Thames- 
sireet  had  been  decided  upon.  A plan  to  widen  the 
western  end  of  Cheapside  at  a cost  of  100,000/.  was 
awaiting  the  decision  of  the  London  County  Council 
as  to  a share  of  the  e.xpense.  The  approaches  to 
the  Tower  Bridge  were  in  abeyance  for  a similar 
cause.  During  the  last  forty-two  years  the  Commis- 
sion had  expended  in  improvements  4,254,423/., 
of  which  the  Corporation  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  contributed  1,270.789/.  The 
artisans'  dwellings  in  Petticoat-square  were  all  filled, 
the  inhabitants  exceeding  in  number  1,000  persons. 
The  cost  of  clearing  the  site  of  the  buildings  had  been 
I 200,915/.  The  sanitary  prestige  of  the  City  had 
been  well  maintained.  During  the  year  608  tons  of 
meat  and  924  tons  of  fish  had  been  condemned. 
There  were  now  479  electric  arc  lamps  used  in  the 
City,  costing  26/.  each,  or  12,454/.  per  annum. 
Experiments  had  been  made  in  Aldermanbury  and 
Basinghall-street  with  incandescent  glow  lamps, 
with  a view  to  determine  the  most  desirable  method 
of  lighting  from  the  centre  of  the  streets,  and  had 


also  been  made  in  Lower  Thames-street.  In  testi- 
mony of  the  satisfactory  progress  of  electricity  in  the 
City,  nothing  could,  the  chairman  thought,  be  more 
eloquent  than  the  recent  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  remove  the  old  gas  lamps  at  an  early 
date  from  the  main  thoroughfares,  which  had  been 
maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  1,182/.,  ready  for 
lighting  in  case  of  electrical  failures.  The  necessary 
steps  had  been  taken  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Commissioners,  under  the  dangerous  structure 
clauses  of  the  Building  .Act,  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  public,  and  only  just  recently  the  old  wooden 
structure  known  as  Moorgate-strcct  Station  was 
condemned,  but  not  a moment  too  soon,  and  would 
have  to  be  entirely  reconstructed. 

The  S.anitary  Condition  of  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital.— At  a meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  on  Tuesday,  at  which  Mr.  Bridgman  pre- 
sided, a deputation  of  the  Council  of  Almoners  of 
Christ’s  Flospital,  headed  by  .Alderman  Vaughan- 
Morgan,  the  treasurer,  attended  in  support  of  a 
memorial  on  the  subject  of  the  present  sanitary  con- 
dition of  that  institution.  They  stated  that,  in 
consequence  of  an  outbrcaak  of  scarlet  fever  in 
October,  the  boys  were  sent  to  tbeir  homes,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  and  e.xpense  of  their  parents 
and  guardians,  and  the  serious  educational  loss  of 
the  boys.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  .subse- 
quently made  a searching  investigation  into  tlie 
general  sanitary  condition  of  the  school,  and 
reported  that  nothing  short  of  an  entire  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  general  system  of  drainage  would  suffice  to 
bring  the  school  into  focus  with  modern  require- 
ments and  make  it  fit  for  wholesome  occupation. 
Notice  was  served  on  the  Council  to  undertake  the 
necessary  works.  Such  a scheme  would  involve  an 
outlay  of  from  15.000/.  to  20,000/.,  an  expense 
which  the  Council  would  not  be  justified  in 
incurring,  considering  that  the  school  was 
about  to  be  removed.  The  Council  had  tried  to 
find  premises  for  temporary  occupation,  but 
had  failed.  During  the  last  twenty-four  years  only 
twelve  deaths  had  occurred  in  the  school,  only  one 
of  which  was  attributable  to  the  drainage  ofChrist's 
Hospital.  Of  the  twenty-two  cases  of  scarlet- 
fever  out  of  which  the  present  scare  arose,  only  one 
could  be  attributed  to  any  defect  in  the  drainage. 
In  these  circumstances  the  .Almoners  asked  that 
the  notice  served  on  the  Governors  might  be  with- 
drawn, and  that  a .scheme  of  theirs  for  sanitary 
reconstruction  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  school 
might  be  permitted  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sanitary 
Committee.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the 
Sanitary  Committee  for  consideration. 

Partnership  Dissol\'I'1).  — The  partnership 
between  Messrs.  Seward  <S  Thomas,  architects,  of 
Cardiff,  having  expired  by  effluxion  of  time  on  the 
31st  ult. , it  has  been  mutually  arranged  between 
them  that  from  that  date  they  shall  respectively 
carry  on  separate  businesses  in  their  respective 
names  of  Edwin  Seward  and  George  Thomas.  The 
firm's  offices  will  be  divided  between  them,  and  the 
address  of  each  will,  therefore,  continue  the  same  as 
before. 

Bournemouth  Electric  Lighting  LicE.vrE. 
— The  Corporation  of  Bournemouth  have  applied  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  an  electric  lighting  licence 
for  the  purposes  of  lighting  the  pier,  pleasure 
grounds,  winter  gardens,  and  other  properties  belong- 
ing to  and  under  the  control  of  the  Corporation,  a 
scheme  for  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Lacey,  Borough  Engineer.  The  local  electric  supply 
company  have  written  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the 
effect  that  they  do  not  desire  to  oppose  the  applica- 
tion. The  London  and  South-Western  Railway 
Company  have  also  withdrawn  their  opposition. 
The  work,  therefore,  will  now  probably  be  carried 
out  at  an  early  date. 

Tenders. — Mr.  Robert  Eddie,  contractor,  writes 
to  say  that  in  the  list  of  tenders  for  alterations  at 
Cornwallis  - road  Workhouse,  published  in  last 
week’s  Builder,  his  name  and  tender  (1,395/.)  were 
omitted.  We  printed  the  list  as  it  was  sent  to  us. 


LEGAL. 

AN  architect's  fees. 

The  case  of  Voysey  t.  Grove  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  and  a Special  Jury  in  the  (Jueen’g 
Bench  Division  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last,  it 
being  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Charles  h'rancis 
Annersley  Voysey,  an  architect,  practising  at  his 
private  residence  in  St.  John's  Wood,  against  Mr, 
Archibald  Grove,  M. P. , to  recover  197/.  5s.  2d.,  the 
balance  of  certain  fees  due  to  him  for  professional 
services  rendered  to  Mr.  Grove  during  the  erection 
of  three  houses  in  Hans-road. 

The  defendant  denied  liability  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  sum  paid  into  Court,  viz.,  97/.  6s.  2d. 

The  Jury,  after  considerable  discussion,  returned 
a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  30/.  los.  beyond  the 
amount  paid  into  Court,  and  his  Lordship  gave 
judgment  in  accordance  with  the  finding,  directing 
that  the  costs  should  follow  the  event. 

Mr.  Lockwood,  Q.C.,  M.P..  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Edmunds  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff',  and 
Mr.  Lawson  Walton,  Q.C,,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Cecil 
Chapman  for  the  defendant. 
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MEETINGS. 


Friday,  Jan'L’ary  sfi. 

.Sanitary  [nttieuie  {Lectures  ami  Dcmonstratians  /or 
.’Sanitary  Offlce's).—'S\T.  J.  I'.  J.  Sykes  on  ” Elementary 
PhyMo’ — 1.  8 p.m. 


Saturday,  January  27. 

St.  Paul's  P.cclesiologica.1  .S'^r/Vry.— .\nnual  Meeting. 
2. to  p.m. 

Queen  s College,  Cork.  — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  the 
“ History  of  Architecture  " — 111.  3 p.m. 

Monday,  January  20. 

Koyal  Instilute  of  British  Archttecls. — Paoer  by 
Prnfessor  Kerr,  entitled,  “Observations  on  llie  Plan  of 
Dwelling-houses  in  Towns."  8 p.m. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  —First  of  a course  of  si.v 
lectures  on  “ The  .\(iv.mcement  of  Ar>-hitccturc,''  by 
Profess.>r  Cl.  .-\itchison.  8 p.m. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  K.  \V.  Fra«r  on  “ Religions, 
Mostiues,  Tombs,  and  Temples  of  India."  Illustrated. 


5 P-n 


Societv  of  A r.'s  ( Cantor  I.cl  luresX — Mi.  1'.  (ilowes  on 
“The  fictection  and  Measurement  of  Iiillnmmable  Gas 
and  Vapour  in  the  Air."  - 11.  8 p.m. 

Painters  Hall. — Mr.  W.  Foutiiiss  on  “The  Processes 
of  House  Painting. " — 1 1.  8 p.m. 

Builaers  Bentr'olent  —Committee  meeting. 


Tuesday,  January  30 
Institution  of  Civl  Engineers. — (i)  Further  discussion 
on  the  p.apcr  on  ‘‘Tunnels  on  lliu  Dore  and  Chinley 
Raihvay."  by  the  late  Mr.  Percy  Rickard.— (?,  lime 
permitting)  Mr.  Kovertnn  Redwood  on  " The  Transport 
of  Petroleum  in  Hulk."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  .tns  {Afflied  Art  .SVf//on).— Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald,  M..\.,  on  "The  Adam .\rchiicci tire  in  London." 


RECENT  PATENTS : 


I Door  Holt  and  Elccti'ic  Swiii  li.— 795.  P.  WillLs,  TrimnJ 
Saw-teeth.— 7y3,  L.  Eniciiput'Cli,  Kooliiig-tile.  * 


_ 2,i65.---CiIimsev.s  : /,  J.  According  to  this 

invention  a curved  plate  projecting  almo-t  to  the  bottom  of 
the  grate  forms  a hot-air  chamber,  and  directs  a column  of 
hot  air  up  the  chimney,  c.arrying  the  smoke  with  it,  and 
helping  to  consume  the  same. 

Manukactlkeoi- WiiirB  Lead:  /./.  iVal/on. 
— This  invention  consists  of  mechanical  appli.ances  used  in 
making  white  lead  by  tlie  Jlutch  method,  whereby  the 
handing  of  the  white  lead  in  the  course  of  manufacture  is 
superseded.  It  consists  of  a system  of  rails  and  trollies  in 
combination  with  an  improved  form  of  drying  stove. 

',.-•-’0. — \Viki£.Naii.s  : R.  IV.  Bateman. —A  length  of 
wire  is  stamped,  milled,  or  cros.s  cut,  .su  as  to  nearly  sever 
the  wire  in  lengths  as  llte  full  length  of  wire  is  fed  thnnigl^ 
an  automatic  device,  severs  the  connection,  making  at  each 


Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Deinomtrnt. 
for  Sanitary  OfHcers). — .Mr.  J.  F.  [.  .Sykes  on  '■  i 
mentary  Pliy.sics." — li.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  FEBia-ARv  i. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  -Professor  tl.  Aitchison 
" The  .Advancement  of  Architecture.”  11.  8 p. 

London  Institution. — Mr.  Shelford  iJidwell 
Optical  Phenomena."  6 p.in. 

Society  oj  Antiguanes. — 8.30  p.m. 

Frid-ay,  February  s. 

A r'hitectural  Association. — Mr.  I L NV’oodthorpe.  M..\. 
on  “ Party  W.ills."  7.30  p.m. 

Royal  Inslitution.Str.  T.  J Cobden-S.anderson  O 
“ Bookbinding  ; its  Processes  anti  Ideal."  9 p.m. 
^Cianitary^l^titute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  Jor 
— ‘•'■-intilatio" 


Sanitary  O/feers). — Sir  Douglas  Dalton 
Warming,  and  Lighting."  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Cifil  Engineers  {Students'  Meeting)  — 
Mr.  H.  C.  B.  Campbell  on  “Survey  of  the  'Valley  of  the 
Vardar  and  the  Plain  of  Karaieria  in  Macedonia." 
7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  telruary  3. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  De  nonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Visit  to  Friem  Barnet  Sewage  AVorks. 


Queens  College,  Cork.  ■ 
Histoiy  of  Architecture.' 


Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 


3.356— Pheservixi:  Wood:  A.  A.  Hcly.—'<KoQd  is 
rendered  antiseptic  by  impregnating  it  under  pressure  w ith 
chemical  preservative  substances. 

3,613. — Pakql’ETkv. — IK  R.  (iardner.  Wood  is  placed 
on  end  on  a llcxible foundaiion.  li  is  divided  up  into  suit- 
able sections,  so  as  to  allow  its  being  rolled  up  for  piorta- 
bility,  and  to  counteract  the  warping  of  the  wood.  To 
form  patterns  the  wood  is  built  up  in  leiigtiis,  ami  c-ross  cvit, 
ami  the  pattern  stamped  or  cut  otit. 

20,909.  CiiiMNEV-Cowi. : /.  .\Vrt/i?.-  By  a peculiar 
.shape-biconinical  terminal  with  a liori/ontal  disc,  the  air  is 
deflected,  and  down-drauglits  prevented. 

,999.— Dikuers;  //'.  y laughan  and  oi/ie's.~Thi^  is 
vel  metliod  of  constructing  girders  by  rolling  the  top 
and  bottom  flanges  with  special  edges,  and  then  rivetting 
them  to  the  web,  which  is  either  a rolled  plate,  nr  also  has 
special  edges. 

DR  rs  I PI'S  ; I,  C.  Tfcde. — The  steps  are 
e with  resilient  or  yielding  tread,  which  it  is  claimed 
prevents  fatigue  to  the  persons  using  the  stairs. 


January  8. — 395.  S.  Wile  .and  D.  Mackie.  Fastenings 
or  Catches  for  Windows  or  Doors.— 431,  E.  Reisscr, 
Rotary  Flush-water  Receptacle  for  Wacericloscts,  dtc. 

January  9.— 444.  C.  Northcote  and  J.  Verity,  Electric 
Light  Fittings.— 462,  J.  Joly,  Ventilation  of  Sanitary- 
Closets. — 463,  P.  Kemp.  Window-sashes.— 465,  D.  Aitken, 
Window-sashes.— 469,  E.  Herissc.  Disinfecting  W.itci-- 
closets. — 475,  D.  Stein,  Hydraulic  Cement. 

J.anlarv  hc— 580,  H.  Barham,  .Attaching  or  .Securing 
Door  and  other  Knobs  to  their  Spi:idic». — 5S6, 
Chocarnc,  Flooring  Girders. 

[anuarv  It. — 600,  J.  Taylor.  Prevention  of  Draughts 
in  Dwelling-houses  and  other  Buildings.— 643,  T.  Jacob, 
Window  hilencer.  -6^8,  M.  Lsm.aj-,  Saws. — 655,  K. 
Edwards,  .Stones  for  Paving. 

January  12.-682,  .A.  Braid,  Fire-grate  or  Stove. — 
69^;,  A.  Pickard,  Windows.— 700,  H.  Smith,  Decorating 
AValls  .and  Ceilings  and  making  them  Impervious  to  1 tamp 
and  Din. — 708,  S.  Houghton,  Door  Springs. — 716,  J. 
Spanton,  Window-fastener. — 756,  H.  Lake,  Step-ladders. 

January  13.— 773,  J.  Wheeldon,  Rotary  Woo<t  Planes. 
— 786,  H.  B.arham,  Sash  Fa.steners. — 788,  L.  Endres, 
Mortice  Door-locks  with  Spring  Bolts.- 791,  J.  Wilson, 


M.  Frearsoii  and  J.  Orton.  .Sert-wc  ; 

22,990,  W.  Morcom.  PortUind  Cenier 
Bricks,  Slabs,  Mi.nilding.',,  &c'.  — 23.485. 
WiiKlow-fastcner  to  bo  fixed  to  Meeting  Kails. — 23.041 


Regulating  .and  Automatic  Outlet  Veniil.atoS 
. Wilson,  Construction  of  Buildings.  — i.t.soyjj 
Banks,  Metallic  I.athing,  Netting  or  Webbing. — 
^rge.  Metre-Cultiiig  .Machine.— 21,843,  K-  Rirl® 
lilating  l ilies  and  Chimney  Slmfts. — 71,  W.  H>-a 


COMPLETE  specifications  ACCRPTm. 
f open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

C.  W.Mxl.  Grooving,  Miireing,  and  CliamfJ 
! for  Ciiitin’  \/-gr,/ovc-s.  Mitres. -and  ChamfJ 


if  any  given  angle, — x '40,  T.  Jones,  Rcl'r.actory  and 
rondiictiiig  Bricks,  Blocks,  I'iles,  Slabs,  and  Pipes.— 

J.  Elliott.  Met.-illic  Roofing.  — 5.520,  F.  SebweS 
Plaster  Boanis  or  Slabs  for  llie  Constructions  of  C-ilffl 


Plaster  1-  

Walls,  aiiil  Partitions. — 20,876,  W.  Dodd.  Fixing  Dla^i 
Windows.—,'  ;,759.  .-A.  Wriglit.  Covering  Fireproof  Gird^ 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
January  t6. — By  Ramsey  Co.:  28,  29,  ArthuJ 
Deptford,  ii.t.  5oyrs.,g.r.  5/.,  r.  52/.,  360/. 

JASUAHV  17-— By  C.  R.  Cross:  H igh-rd..  ChJB 

£6yi^.,g.r.  i6«.,  r.  1..0/. ; and  ji6  and  318,  HlgU 


•ot. ; a..  . 

f.,  r.  240/.,  5.550/. 

January  18.— By,*!.  &*  O.  Cuivrr:  .six  copyhnldlj 
l.Tges,  Ponder's  End,  -.00/— By  I'entom,  Butt,  C 
Broinpton-cre.s..  Br.jiiipton,  ii.t.  33  yr-... 

'.,s,tiol.\  16,  Wellingtor-road.  St.  John's 
_T4.,  no  g.r.,  r.  65/,  550!.— By  .Veu-ion  6^  Co.  .‘J 
of  j6/,  I^rne-rd.,  Brbvlon,  u.t.  32  yrs..  265/ 
Highbury  Hill,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  12/  los.,  63o6: 
ton-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs,.  uo  g.r.,  r.  48/,  4656  ; 26.  Car.. 
pfc.  North,  Canonbury,  u.t.  42  yrs..  g.r.  .»/,  r. 

106,  Lordship-rd..  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  49  yrs., 
305/;  «.  3.  5,  and  7.  H.iwksley-nl.,  u t.  79  yrs..  g!^ 
r.  118/.,  I--',  Kec.orj-rd..  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  7/,  * 

855^- 

January  19. — By  Green  Son ; 8 and  10,  Durham^ 

Chelsea,  u.t.  58  yTS.,  g.r.  24/,  r.  tpd.,  1,470/: 
Uedesdale-st..  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  r.  120/.,  990/;  ] 
(even),  Redesdale-st.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  77/,  •’  > ' 

16  to  36  (even),  Tedworlli-.scp.  u.t.  58  yrs., 
r-  793^-. 


[Contractions  -used  in  these  Lists.— V .%.r.  for  freeb 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i-g-f^ 
mproved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  re 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; «.? 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  few 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq. 
square  ; pi.  for  p lace  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  cres« 
yd.  for  yard,  iScc.J 


[Jan.  27,  1894. 


..U.s.ft.ci 
aoada  load  2/10/0  3/15/0 

do. 2/io'o  3100 

3'S'o  4>o'o 

lantsic.  &C.  i/s/o  2 lo/o 


ida  .. 


AN. 


27,  1894.] 
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ICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  {continutt£). 
Satin.  Porto  Rico  0/0/7  0/1/6 

Walnut.  Italian  . . 0/0/3I  0/0/7 


2»1S'0  , 

j'lo/o  7/o.'[ 
:anada  red  a'is/o  3 S/t 
Yellow....  2/5/0  4'io/( 

3anLiic,  fath  4'io/o  s'lo'i 
'etersburg..  s/0/0  6/10, c 

tot,  Riga. 

log 2/3/0  4/10 1 

(.crown....  2/S/o  410 

Finland 

Stiststdjoo  8/0/010/10/ 
4lh.&3rd..  710/0  80' 

Riga 7/1WO  9/0, 

Petersburg, 

; yellow  ....  lo/o/o  is'io/ 
and  yellow  8/0/0  9^0/ 

white 8/io'o  ii/o,' 

dish 8/0/0  16,0, 

Sea.. 


do.  3rd,  <Stc.  7 
Spruce,  ist 
do.  3rd  St 

• Brunswick 
IS,  all  kinds 
ing  boards, 

qualities— 

. Cuba  ..  ft. 
jduras,  Stc. 
(•ay,  Cuba 
Domingo, 

I _ cargo  av. 
Kican  do.  do. 
basco  do.  do. 
nduras  do.  .. 
Turkey  ton 
Rio 


HAVES  (Kent).— For  additions,  painting,  and  decorative  works 
to  Fox  Hill  House,  for  Mr.  Oakley.  Mr.  Walter  Craves,  architect, 
Winchester  House.  E.C. 

F.  & E.  Cooper 4^595  I V-  Smith  ,6484 

Levi  Borer  515  1 H.  Clark  457 


METALS. 


Iron— Pig.  in  Scot- 
land   tot 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London  

Do.  do.  at  work! 

in  Wales 

Do.  Staffordshire, 
in  London  .... 

CoPl’KR  — British 
cake  and  ingot  44/11/044/10/0 
Best  selected  ..  45/0/0  4S/to/o 
Sheets,  strong  ..  53/10/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 41/10/041/15/0 

YKi.i.OWMEI'At.lb  o/o/4i  0/0/5 
, E A t)  — P i g , 

Spanish ton  9/5/0  9/7/6 

English  com. 

brands 9/7/6  g/8/9 

Sheet.  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards .... 

Pipe 

■ - " “ . English 


),'io/6  o'ls/o 
0IJ16  0/13/0 
o s'3  0/7  o 


4’o/o  13/0/0 
8 o'o  20/0/0 
7/0/0  18/0/0 

0/0/6  o/r/3 


2/3/6  0/0/0 
5/17/6  6/0/0 
5/7/6  5/10/0 
6/0/0  6/10/0 


Il/o/o  c/o,'o 


KL’DDERSFTELD.  — For  the  conversion  of  Huddersfield 
College  into  a higher  grade  board  school,  for  the  School  Board. 
Mr.  Ben  Stocks,  architect.  New.sircet,  Huddersfield.  Quantities  by 
architect  1 — 

d/orf»»r.— John  Radcliffe  & Sons £7*5  JO  ° 

joiitfr-r.— Crowiher  i:  Wilkinson  81810  0 

(Jeorgo  Gaston  394  tS  o 


sheet 

Vieille  Mon 

tagne  

Tin— Straits 

Australian 

English  Ingots. 

Banca 

Billiton  


19/10/0  0/0, '( 

20, '0/0  0/0/0 
71/2/6  71/12/6 
71/io/a  72/0/0 
76/0/0  76/10/0 
77/0/077/(0/0 
74/0/0  7s/o/o 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/7/620/10/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  33/10/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  25  lo/o  260,0 

Palm,  Lagos 25  to/o  0/0/0 

Rapesced.  English 

pale 23'slo23/io'o 

Do.  brown 21/15  0 ' *'■ 

Cottonseed  ref. .. . 210.021..,. 

Oleine 22,0,0  24/0/0 


. U.S. 


4'o/o  s 0 


Do.  refined  s/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6  i/a’c 
Archangel 0/12,6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

ommunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
Id  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
’aUrtkan  \o  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 

il.STOL.— For  new  warehouses  and  offices,  Maryle-port-'trect. 
ilerbert  J.  Jones,  architect,  Bristol 

Church iJs.iaS  I C.  Humphreys  £7-478 

abrook  <i  Sons 7.800  I R.  Wilkins  & Sons 0.989 

rrott  7.605  O.  H.  Wilkins,  Brislol  • ..  6,897 

;owhn  & Son 7,519  I • Accepted. 


• .£1.969 


ISTOL.— For  alterations  .and  additions  to  the  Redcross-street 
lery.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect,  Bristol 
Beaven  •^'“'''1’  ] e’ 

lowliii -St'Son"..’. a’173  I R.  Wilkins  & Sons  ..  ... 

-rrott  2.016  G.  U.  Wilkins.  Bristol 

ahrookdeSous >.995  I (accepted) 


IIPPENHAM  (Wilts.).— Accepted  for  farm  buildings,  cotMges, 
at  Rutidge.  Northwooil.  Stt  , for  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr 
/almesley.  Mr.  Frederick  Colyer,  architect,  18,  Great  Georg* 
•t,  Westminster,  S.W. : — 

W.  Webb.  Bath £t.i*o  0 o 


lOYDON.— For  alterations  to  No.  14,  North  End.  Mr.  Alfred 
111,  architect,  27,  Dingwall-road,  Croydon.  Quantities  by 
itect  ;— 

Alterations  Nev 


C.  Spreckl^'  £ - 

M.  Taylor 741 

E.  J.  Saunder'i  6^ 

Hatiscomh -.8:  Siuitli 651 

Bryan  * .Son 69: 

UulleddrCo 69; 

W.  Marriage  63- 

W.  Smith 65- 

D.  W.  Barker,  Croydon*  ..  62. 


Total. 
• •■.£  - 


I.IINDON.  — For  the  supply  of  3.000  ft.  3-in.,  and  3,000  ft. 
2i-in.  tooled  best  Yorkshire  stone,  for  the  Greenwich  District  Board 
of  Works  :- 

3.0O6  ft.  .luper-  3,000  ft.  super- 
ficial of  best  ficialofbest 
blue  or  grev  3-in.  blue  or  grey  2l-in. 
tooled  Yorkshire  tooled  Vorkslii- 


SVn/ci 


'.  F,  J 


PlasUrcr.^T.  6.  Tunnaclilfe  13°  ‘ 

/’aiM/rrj.—H.  Cross  & Son ' 

Hot-tvaUr  H’lc^nerrs. — J.  Calvest  d:  Co 5*7  •' 

A7fcVriVo/A«i'i'««r.— T.  W.  Broadbent  187  > 

[All  of  Huddersfield.] 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT.— For  building  Isle  of  Wight_  County 
■Asylum  at  Whiiecrofc,  Newport,  isle  ot  Wight.  Mr.  b.  S.  Jacobs. 

.Asylum  Patients 

Proper.  Block.  Total. 

G.  Jackson £63.°®°  • • £9-®*’  • • £72.0®? 

1.  Clow,  Longley,  A:  Co.  52.87S  ••  7.48i  ••  60.35'. 

W.  Gitjson 5>-6®o  ..  7.2®®  58,800 

Ball  & Son 5t,4z6  ..  6.937  • 58.363 

Armilage  & Hodgson  ..  50,063  ..  6.^  •. 

lenkins  & Son'.!'.!!!’. 19!3I9  -•  6,479  ••  55.798 

■p,  Peters 48.226  ..  6.519  54  745 

Osborne  A:  Co 44.697  -•  6,241  •-  S'>'9.38 

T.  Jenkins 43,597  --  5-935  ••  49.53® 

S.  W,  B.arton  43.600  ..  5.448  ..  49.048 

Gooding 43.53®  --  5,23®  -•  48,780 

Garlick,  Ltd.,  Sloane- 

streci,  London*  41.7°®  5.50®  --  , 47.29® 

•Accepted  subject  to  approval  of  County  Council. 

LEEDS.— For  the  erection  of  sixteen  lioiises.  Garforth.  for 
..lessrs.  Howgate.  Fairbum,  & Harrison.  Mr.  Sipiiers,  arclutect, 
i’ttiinai.  Leeds.  Quantities  by  architect;— 

Pricilayer  and  EveaUfl/or.- J-.sepli  Powell. 

E.Tsy-road.  Leeds £1.®®®  o 0 

Jpinrr^  ti-o.-* —Henry  Weathercll,  Church- 

Street,  Hnnslet  8°®  o o 

SlaUr.  John  Brook,  East-street  192  o o 

Stonniork.—'^trx  Stead,  Wellington  Bridge. 

Leeds  >6o  0 0 

John  Long,  All  .-..Tints’  lerrace, 

Leeds  ■■■• 240  0 0 

/■//(.wAcrj,— Thompson  & Sons,  Park  Lane, 

Leeds  >28  ® ® 

/',ri«rrrr.— Buckler  & Cook.  107,  Burley-road, 

Leeds  >“4  o o 


LEYTON  (Essex).— For  supplying  and  laying  paving  in  pnv.ite 
;treets,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr,  Wm.  Dawson,  C.b.,  Surveyor. 
Town  HaU,  Leyton  ;—  _ 


s Granolithic  Pavi: 


!ll  & Robsim  . 
fr  j/rtir.— Jonei 
—Victoria  Stone  Co.  . 


Annealed  Con- 


Jndnralt.i  slab.— 
hi  situ 

IndnraKa  slant.— 

Pat.  I 'ictoria  .Hon 

htdurattd  Slat'S.^  

Adamant  j/onc.— Ad.amant  Stone  & Paving  Co.. 

./,i’ii.«j.if  stone.— Bros 

Shop  sitimted itranile  s/abs.—J.  Jackson 

S/iap  adamant  slabs. — 


Leopold  Soilinierfeid.  Great 
Tower-street.  London.  E.C.  £3 

Cooper  Bros 3 

T.  Milnes  & Co.,  Ltd 3 . 

John  Mowlem  St  Co 3 

Henry  Woodhaiu 3 

A.  & F.  Manuelle .3 

William  GrilTitlis  3 

3 ' 

and  at  the  Boar 


iVfi  super  • 


ft  su^r  • 
£2  :8  o 


riiarfon  ueptford  Creek. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  new  shop-front,  Stc.,  76,  High-street, 
Clapham.  S.W.,  for  Mr.  H.  C,  Harbur 

Martin  D.  Wills.  40.  Northcote-road.  S.W £125  o o 

LONDON.— Accepted  for  mahogany  fittings  at  No.  too,  Ballium 
High-road,  for  Messrs.  I’arkes: — 

Martin  D.  Wills,  40  Northcote-road,  S.  W £39®  o ® 


LONDON.— For  the  gas,  engineering,  and  fittings,  Upton-lane 
.schools.  Forest  Gate,  for  the  West  Ham  School  Board.  Messrs. 
J.  T.  Ncwiuan  & Jacques,  architects.  2.  Fen-court,  London. 


5 6 


LD.SDON.— For  the  erection  of  fire  escTpe  bridges  at  the 
Strand  l.'nion  Workhouse,  Silver-street,  Gpner  Ednnnton,  lor  the 
Guardians  of  tlie  Str.Tnil  Union.  Mr.  William  S.  ( ross,  archi- 
tect. 18.  Outer  Temple,  .Strand.;  ; Quantities  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Swinstead 


OVER.— For  the  erection  of  a school  of  art,  science  and 
nology.  adjoining  the  Town  H.tII,  for  the  Town  Council.  ^Mr. 
Chappie,  architect,  7,  John-street.  Adeiphi.  W.C.  Quantities 
-lessrs.  Stoner  & Sons,  8.  Blonifield-streel,  E.C.  i — 

(yard  £io,odo  1 Johnson  A:  Co £11,200 

k T.  Denne  10,564  I H.  Richardson 10,500 

I.  Adcork  10.532  Osborne  A:  Co 11,200 

bert  Stiff to, 945  I W.  Bromley,  Dover* 9.99t 

> • Accepted. 


ASTBUURNE,— For  new  private  assembly  room  at  Meads. 
.Stephen  Box,  architect,  Eastbourne.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  Woolnough.  Eastbourne 

Peerless £808  I C.  P.  Dennis  £894 

;ph  Martin 897  I 


champ  A;  Rowland  .. . .£355  | A.  Simpson 


£334 

ENTON  (Staffs.) ,— For  sewering  and  forming  new  streets,  for 
firs.  Paynlcr  A:  Best.  Mr.  J.  T.  Brealey.  architect  and  surveyor, 
adilly -buildings,  Hanley.  Quantities  by  surveyor;— 

cinson  At  Bower.£s,776  iS  8 1 F.  B.Trke  £.3.839  0 D 

umham 5,095  o o John  Horobin 3,43®  0 o 

. Wild 4.737  0 0 H.  P.  Embrey, 

js & Fit/uuaurice  4,705  o o|  Fenton*. 3.111  13  0 

* Accepted. 


ipletion  of  new  streets  off  M-arket- 

et,  reiuoii ; — 

John  Horobin,  Col'ridge  £280  0 0 

ORD  (Wilts.)— Accepted  for  cottage  house  at  Doncombe  Mill, 
1,  lor  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Walmesley.  Mr. 
derick  Colyer,  architect,  18,  Great  George-sireet,  Westminster, 


W.  AVebb,  Bath  . 


..£469 


REENOCK  (N.R.),— For  the  formation  of  footpath,  pavement, 
, East  Crawfurd-street,  fnr  the  Board  of  Police.  Mr.  Alex.  J. 
nbull.  C.E..  Master  of  Works  and  Burgh  Engineer.  Quantities 
ingineer : — , . 

iam  Steel  £162  i 6 I Wm.  Lang.  Gourock*  £147  4 a 

Htkenhcad  & Sor.s  ijo  7 9 I * Accepted. 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £135.] 


REENOCK  (N.B.).— For  recauswaying  Calhcart-square.  for 
Board  of  Police.  Mr.  Alex.  J.  Turnbull,  C.E.,  Master  of  AVorks 
Burgh  Engineer.*  Quantities  by  Engineer;— 

%teel  £496  o 2|  ® a..i..t.i,„,,i 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £355-] 


...  .Aitkenhead  Si  Sons. 

5 o I Greenock  {Qccepted)£3eo  7 


AVest  H-TOiiislead 

Foundry  Co 

How.ird  & Co 

Mcl.achlan  Ok  Son 

T.  W.  Cole  

G.  Double  

Hamlyside  A:  Co. 
Jukes.  Coulson.  A: 
Co 


St.  P.ancras  Iron- 
works. Co £2.23’3 

Constructional  Iron- 
works Co 2.210  I 

P.Ttman  Ot  FotUer- 

ingham 2.tS9  ' 

Clark,  Burnett,  & 

Co 2.r3S  i; 

H.  A'oung  A;  Co  ..  2,038 

J.  Ar  H.  May.  High 
Holl-orn* 1.950 


LONT'ON.— For  the  erection  of  a new  police  station,  for  the 
Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  at  Kentish  Town. 
Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A..  architect.  Quantities  by  Messis- 
Franklin  A:  Andrews  i — 

Willmott  & Son £i4.3S^ 

Ansell  14. >6? 

Grover  A:  Son  i4-'09 

Higgs  A:  Hill 13.99: 

Lalhey I3.9«; 

Downs 13,59: 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  casual  wards,  .St.  Leonard- 
.street,  Brom1ey-by-Uow.  Middlesex,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Popul.Tr  Union.  Messrs.  AValter  A.  Hills.  St  Sons,  architects.  149. 
Bow-road,  London,  K.  Qu.Tntities  by  Mr.  Henry  Poston,  surveyor, 
x-?,  Lombard-street,  London,  I*..C. — 

J.  Holland  £‘3.>8s  I AVm.  Shunniir  £>2.78® 

\V.  AVatson ts.iSo  I AV.  Maddisou 12,739 

B,  E.  Nightingale re. 949  1 Harris  St  Wardrop 12,469 

F.  J.Coxhead  12,787  | Mowlem  Ac  Co 12,293 

[Architect’s  estimate, '£12,500.] 


— - - >d  geii 

House,  ’ Shootup  Hill.  Brondesbury,  for 
Building  Society 

SvkesAcSon  £154  o o I Brougham,  Rogers,  A: 

AV.  J.  Saunders >23  o 0 I Co £98  r 

E.  Hoi  • ■ ■ ' ' 


Houghton  & Sou.. 


LONDON.- For  the  construction  of  addiiional  stabling  at 
Chelvcrton-road,  Putney,  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany, Limited.  Mr.  Percy  W.  Bntton,  Q.E..  Superintendent, 
Engineering  and  Building  Department 

Allen  Ac  Sous  £>,645  | R.  A:  t.  Evans  

Perry  Ac  Co 1,591  H.  D.  Evan 

C.  Wall  t.s7t  I G.  Parker 

Holliday  A:  Greenwood  ..  1,477  I S.  Knight  (accepted) 

[Estimate,  £1,182. 


...£1.358 

...  I, 298 


LONDON.-For  building  billi-Trd- 
puolic  house.  Richmond-road.  Ba' 
Mr.  J.  G.  Needliaiii.  archiiecl,  11,  ’ 
Mesirs,  Ci-urtney  & F.Tir- 

bairn £993 

T.  Bragg  955 

M.  Rosenberg 94® 

Coulsell  Bros 923 


ear  of  tlie  “ Artesian  " 
,V,.  for  Mr  J Levy. 
Powerscro'r-toad.  Claptuii,  N.  ; — 

A.  A:  T.  Wilson £865 

AV.  AVells  761 

W.  E.  AValkc'.  f-iine. 
house  (accepted.)  745 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  tlie  " Palmerston  " oiiblic-house. 
Clifton-ro.id,  Pcckham,  for  Mr.  F.  Dabbs.  Mr.  J.  G.  Needham, 
architect.  11,  Powerscroft-road,  Clapton.  N.  ;— 

Thomas  Nelson £176  1 Worden  At  Easton*  £125 

* Accepted. 


i.C-i- 

Vaughan  A;  Drown  .. 

Chas.  Jones 

Defries  Ac  Son 

J.  T.  Halsey 

C.  Bolton  

Gwinn  Ac  Co 

J,  A:  C.  Christie  .... 

LONDON.— For  an  entire  new  system  of  drainage.  sanit.Try 
alterations,  and  intern.il  repairs.  Ac  . at  No.  17.  Caiuden-square. 
N.W.,  fertile  executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Nicholson,  and  under  llie 
supetimenilence  of  the  St-  I'.Tncras  Vestry  ; — 

G.  S.  Archer.  City-road  (accepted)  £218  to  o 


I T.  Renton £ 228  15  : 

I Hulett  A;  Co 225  o - 

I Cunningham  A:  Sou  220  o < 

W.  Simmons 219  19  i 

J.  A AV.  Jeal  210  >5  - 

. E,  H,  Howard 20a  10  - 

. I l-'megiin  A Co 192  10  - 


LUNDDN-— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  premises.  N 
High-street,  Highgate.  for  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  V.  J,  Grose,  arcl 
13,  Railway  Approach,  l.ondou  Bridge.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Kunnard,  13.  Railway  Approach 

Tender  No.  1.  Tender  No 

Killingback £982  o o ....  £905  o 

Down  A Son 976  00  ....  908  0 

luld  A Brand 947  o 0 


Dixi 


e iiiclion. 


8t>B  c 
770  I 


LO.NDON. — For  the  erection  of  schrol  buildings  and  appurten- 
ances ( 1 liree  Mills  Srlioolsl,  Stratford,  for  the  AVest  Ham  School 
Board,  for  1,576  children.  Messrs.  !.  T.  Newm.in  A Jacques, 
architects,  2.  Ken-court,  London,  EC.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
R.  I.  Curtis  A Soni— 

R.  A E.  Evans  jr,2T.i84  1 Reed  A Son £18.460 

J,  Holland  18,984  M.orden  A Son 17.047 

GregarASon j8  787  I F.  J.  Coxhead >7.293 

Stimpson  A Co 18.670  1 AV.  J.  Maddison 17.220 


LOND:  IN. — For  new  studio.  i23i  Chu  rch-strect.  Chelsea,  for  Mr. 
Felix  Moxhclles-  Mr.  Fredk.  G.  Knight,  arcliitect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Fredk.  K.  Smith,  surveyor,  both  of  6,  Gt.  College-street,  West- 
minster : — 

Blunderfield £>.434  I ATyring  £983 

Anderson  1,090  | Diuglas 980 

Stimpson  1.046  | AV.iitty  970 


Li'NDON.— For.saiiitaryaltcrations  at  Combe  Lodge,  Kingston- 
roa'l,  W.Tndswntth.  for  Dr,  Hoffman.  .Air.  S.  F.  Monier-AVillinins. 
architect  and  surveyor,  i.\,  Clareville-grove,  Onslow-garduns.  South 

Turtle  A .\ppleton  £400  I Grant £209 

Ronald  253  I Anderson 190 

LtlNDON. — For  alterations  to  the  "Green  Man,"  7 A 0.  Bucklers- 
hury,  London,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  George  Tonialm.  Mr.  Ihomas 
Milnmiiu,  architect;— 

Todd £890  1 Vere  £819 

AValker  882  | Beer  A G.ish  757 


LONIX  iN. — For  proposed  works  of  rep’ir  to  church  < 

St.  Mildred,  lltend-slreet,  London.  E C.,  for  the  Rector  and  Cliurcli- 
wardens.  Mr.  Thomas  Milbou-n,  arclutect  ; — 

Chur,  It  repairs.  Keseatinr. 

Law-ence  £597  o 0 ....  £325  o 0 

AValker  586  o o ....  362  0 o 

BoerAGnsh sts  0 o ....  343  o o 

DoveBros 415  0 o ....  285  o o 


ol 


LDNDDN.  — For  nllcTatious  and  repairs  to  the  “ Admiral 
Keppel  " luiblic-house.  Fulham-ro.Td.  AV.  Mr.  J.  G.  Needham,  .ticIu- 
tect.  II,  Powerscroft-road,  Cl.Tpton.  N. ; — 

G.  Cox  £406  I A.  A r.  AVilson  (acceplcd)..£343 


UlTON.- For  paving  and  other  works,  in  W’aldeck-road,  Bury 
Park-road,  and  i'ondwicks-road,  for  ilie  Town  Council.  Mr.  T.  k. 
Roscoe,  C.E..  Borougn  Surveyor.  Luton  : — 


Thos.  Adams 576  - 

A.  T.  Catley  — 541  > 
Geo.  Kiugliam  . ...522 

AVm.  Lee  424 

A’ictoria  Stone  Co.. 

Limited 582  ■ 

C.  Wimpey  A Co.  662 


Autliotit, 

Merthyr  Tydfil  ;- 

Thomas  Evans £<93  0 o 1 1 William  Lewis,  Afo 

Taliesin  Is.iac  (0314  6 Bithdir.Tud  Cardiff  •£8[ 

Edw-ard  Edwards  ..  103  i lo  David  Thomas  72 

T.  Priest  87  9 o I * Accepted. 


NEWRi'RA'.— For  the  tupply  of  about  803  tons  cast-iron  pipes 
for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  J.  Anslie,  engineer,  17,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  Lnudon,  S.AV. 

StaveleyCoal  A Iron  | Cochrane  A Co £3.462  17  o 

Co £4.286  19  0 I Stanton  Iron  Co 3.237  12  9 

Oakes  A Co. 3-747  5 o I Roberts  A Co.  • 3,202  010 

ClayCrossCo 3,591  6 8|  * Accepted. 


NEAVM  ARKET.— For  erecting  pair  of  villa-rcsidcnce-i,  vicarage, 
road.  Newmarket,  for  Messrs.  MoaWsom  A Jenninys,  of  Newmarket. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Caine,  architect,  I.ondon:— 

Coulson  A Loft £>.636  I Linzell  £1 

Kerriilge  A Shaw >.357  Scowen  1 

Crouch  1.567  I 

NEWMARKET.  — For  the  alterations  to  the  "Crown  Hotel," 
High-street,  Newmarket,  Cambs  , for  Mrs.  Bloss  ; — 

Scowen £556  0 o 


.245 


SALE.— For  fcetbing.  channelling,  macadamising,  .and  paving 
Palmer-street  and  adjoining  passages,  forihe  Local  Board.  Mr. 
A.  G.  McBeath,  engineer,  4,  School-toad,  Sale.  Qiiaiitiues  by 
engineer:— 

Matthew  Naylor  A Son  £31811  0 

William  B.Trlon 260  o o 

George  Boyson,  AsHtou-on-Merscy  (aeceptec ) . . 220  o 0 


THE  BUILDER. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  ‘The  Bvilder, ’London'. 


, ^ Dec. 

. „ ....  supplement  with  January  ’3'!''- 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2S.  6d.  each  ; also 

READING  CASES  (Clothi,  with  Strings,  price  gd.  each. 
THESIXTV-FIETH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound),  price 
Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  is  now  ready. 
SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


CH.\RGES  FOR  .\DVERTISEMENTS. 

SlTl'ATfONS  \’ACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS. TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s,  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d, 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  ailvertb-ements.  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction, 
&c.,  may  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under ss.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  [about  ten  words) os.  6d. 

PKEPAVMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  alt  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  I.etter  or  hy  Postal  flrders.  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURURINIER.  and  addressed  to  the  Pubfish 
of  " THR  Bl'lLDKH,"  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  liut  "Classification"  cannot 
l-c  gii.iranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Officeafter  HALF-PAST 

,w"l.-  n n.  »!..*  .4...  -I'l.n.B  C...  . k ..  t......  .kA.ll.4 


WEDNESDAY. 


SPEC  I A L.- 


AI.TERATIONS  IN  STANDING 

ADVERTISEMENTS  or  ORDERS  TO 

DISCONTINl’E  same  must  reach  the  Office  before  ro  a.m.  on 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MO.NIALS,  ic..  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 


MO.MALS,  ic..  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  IhelalterCOPlESONLYshould  be  sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUI  LDER  'issuppliedDlRECTfrom  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  anni 
pKEPAin,  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia,  Ni 
Zealand.  India,  China,  Ceylon,  &c.  26s.  per  annum.  Remittanc 
(paiable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDKINIEK)  should  be  addressed 
the  Publisher  of  “THE  Bfil.DRR."  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W,C. 


PERSONS  Advertisingin  "TbeBuUder.'  may  haveA-r/»/i'« a./, /r<  . 

rii  the  OjHct.  46.  Catherine-street.  Covent  Carden,  W.C.. yrrr  4/" 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  i 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


[Jan.  27,  1894. 


! BAM  BILL  STONB. 

«ttention  of  Architects  is  specialli 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coLOuf 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quid 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliverer 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stokei 


under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E.  A. 
Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt: 


I’.ige  should 


"THE  BUILDER"  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

; CATHEDRALS 
OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(Januarj-,  1891,  to  June,  1893.) 


READING  CASES.  ( 


In  each  case— EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  drawn  for  this  series. 
Ground  plan,  to  a large  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  the  date  and 
style  of  the  several^  parts ; DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  with 


9.  Norwich 
ta  Rochester 
•it,  Lincoln 
12.  Gloucester 
J3.  St.  Paul's 
14.  Hereford 
ic,  Chichester 
-S  El_)- 


24-  Truro 
2$.  St.  David’s 
■26.  York 

27.  Ripon 

28.  Chester 

29.  Manchester 

30.  Carlisle 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATB  STONE. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


2.  St.  Asaph  ) 

.3.  \Vinchester  , j..  . 
e FOURPENCE-HALFPE.XNY  each,  except 
id  26,  the  numbers  of  "The  Builder  " containing  these 
.....  ._r  of  frtnS : but  reprints  of  the  vip.w,  PLAN,  AND 
•SCRIPTION  OF  CANTERBURY,  LICHFIELD,  ST.  ALBAN'S, 
PETERBOROUGH.  WELLS.  EXETER.  SALISBURY. 
LINCOLN,  and  YORK,  can  be  had.  price  is.  each.  Postage  and 
packing  of  reprints  extra;  sinplc  sets,  2a . or  the  nine  sets  together,  6d. 


Established  1866. 


Cff*  ITUe  whole 


iding  reprints)  166. ; post-free,  17$. 6d.] 


ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 


OF  SCOTLAND. 


2.  HdiuLurgh  Aug. 

7 Dunkeld  yan.  6 [ *;  } Fet.  3 1 ro.  Elgin  Mar.  3 


the  ancient  CATHEDRALS 
OF  IRELAND. 


, St.  Patrick's.  Dul)Iin.,4/»"f/  7.  2.  Christchurch.  Dublin  May  5 

3.  Kilkenny yiine  i 


J.J.ETRIDGE,Jf 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER, 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


SLATIG  AND  TILING, 


THE  ABBEYS 
^ OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


fo  be  Executed  by  Contract  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 


(This  Series  will  be  resumed  when  the  Irish  Senes  is  completed.) 
Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY 


the  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S 

(15  in.  by  tii  in.t,  on  stout  paper,  for  framing,  6d.:  fc 


PORTFOLIOS. 

for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  • 


l.oHdm  : Publisher  0/  " The  BUILDER,"  46.  Catfierine-st.,  tV.C, 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E, 


Asphelte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav* 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42^ 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  foi 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors; 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow* sheds  and  milk -rooms; 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  AsphalW 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt, 


SPBiAGUJB  & CO. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding  St.  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCBIM  & SOB,  20,  Parliament-st.,  S.W.' 
" QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  TABLES  AND  DIARY, 
For  1894,  price  6d.  post  7d.  In  leather  i/- Post  i/i.  [Advt, 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Uanniseturen  ol 


1 


COLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGE3,i 

LBVBB,  SCREW,  k BAEEHL  BOLTS, 


Prices  Reduced. 


36a,  borough  road, 


THE 


Freicl  isialtii 


COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House,  Cannon-street,  E.C^. 


SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND: 

WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS,  , 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS! 
&c.,  &c. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  be 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  newi 
General  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 


VERY  PROf^PT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application,  GYLiNDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION 


LONDON : 

352  to  364,  EtJST0N-B04D  N.W.,  and 
218  and  220,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E, 


LIVERPOOL: 

6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN. 


GLASGOW: 

47  and  49,  £T.  ENOCH-SOUARI 


Jan.  27,  1894.] 
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Treggon 

fi!  CO.’S 

PATENTED 

SOLDERLESS 

SYSTEM 


— OF 


ZINC 

ROOFING 

IS  THE  NEWEST  AND 

Best  Ertont. 

NO  SOLDERING. 
NO  SCREWING. 
m SHEET-PIERCING. 

GREAT  EXTRA 
SECURITY. 

i^O  EXTRA 
EXPEB^SE. 

OVER 

2,OOOSQUARES 
ALREADY  FIXED. 

'REFERRED  BY  ARCHITECTS 
TO  ANY  OTHER. 

Estimates  upon  Application, 

TREGGON 

& CO. 


Personal  inspection 


ORDERS  PROMPTLY 


A WEATHER  STONE 
OF  THE  FIRST  QUALITY. 

Suitable  for  all  kinds  of  BUILDING  and  ORNAMENTAL  WORK,  as 
testified  by  its  use  for  upwards  of  three  centuries. — See  Professional  Krjports 

WELDOIT  STONE  tools  with  facility,  and  combines  Cheapness  with. 
Great  Dnrability  and  Even  Colonr. 

For  piices  anrl  other  iiarticulars  apply  to  JOHN  HOOKE, 

WELDON  STONE  QUARRIES, 

CORBY,  KETTERING.^ 

Telegraphic  Address— “ ROOKE,  WELDON.”  Railway  Station-Weldon  and  Corby,  M* 


IRON  WINE  BINS  akd  CELLAR  FITTINGS. 

WROUGHT-IRON  BINS,  as  fitted  at  the  Royal 
Palaces,  and  at  the  Principal  Hotels  and  Clubs. 

REGISTERED 
CELLULAR  BINS„ 

With  separate  Rest  for  each  hotUe,  are  recommended- 
as  specially  suitable  for  Private  Cellars 
CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

FARROW  & JACKSON^ 

By  Appointment  £0 

E.M.  The  and  H.R.H.  the  Prina  of  Wales. 

GREAT  TOWER  STREET,  E.C. ; and  8,  HAYIWARKET,  S.W. 

Factory— 91,  Mansell  Street,  E. 


Boulton’s 


STONBWARR 

wmmk 


LAMBETH,  STAFFOHDSHIEE,  AND  LANCaSEEBE. 

OHIet  Oaoes—H.  DOULTON  & CO.,  LAMBETH,  LONDON,  S.K. 


FOR  TESTING  DRAINS. 

PAIN’S  SMOKE  ROCKETS. 

6s.  per  dozen.  60s.  per  gross. 

implert,  Cheapest,  and  Most  Efficient  Test.  Bum  from  10  to  15  miontes,  and  emit » do 
Volume  of  Smoke. 

MANTTFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

JAMES  PAIN&SONS,g,St.MaryAxe  London,E.C 

Dennett  FifeproofFloors,&c. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  IRONWORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  SUPPLIED  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

"WOIISS,  IFIREPROOFENCASEMENTof  IRONWORK, 

IREWERY  ROAD,Liisnos,n.  CONCRETE  STAIRS,  PAVING,  &c. 

Megrrams  " TBEGGON,  LONDON.” bfyOjo/i/  to  DENNETT  & INGLE,  Aft),  5,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 


inc,  Iron,  Pelt,  and  Cistern  Merchants 
i-nd  Utanufacturers,  and  Contractors  for 

lOPPER,  IRON,  and 

ZINC  ROOFING, 

FIXED  COMPLETE. 

aHE  OLDEST  FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE.) 
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1 7oL  Cr.  4td.  2iltp9.  utd  449  llliu. 


LECTURES  TO  PLUMBERS, 


By  J.  WEIGHT  CLARKE,  Plumber. 

Author  o(  “Pldmbino  Pbacticb"  and  “Claris’s 


Tables.” 


“A  text  hoak  tuhtch  ■suilt  be  largely  consulted  by 
vtemhers  of  the  profession."— Qo'utkkzt  Jouknau 
BaodAoniely  bound  in  cloth  ; post  free,  8s. 


\v 


rATER  SUPPLY  to  MANSIO^JS. 


PRACTICAL  PASIPHLCT, 

Ooe  Sblllluf. 
MERETWEATHBB  A 30NB.  LTD. 

LoD(  Acrx  »nd  Orretiviuh, 

JAJXDOS". 

01.14X38  TODK  DRAINS  WITH  MKRRYWKATHBRS' 
PATP.NT  HTl'nAULIC  SGWKK  KLUSRKR. 


r,S.  for  MARCH.  APRIL,  and  MAY,  1888, 

*J  ol  8RITHB  ARCHITECT.'  -Apply  by  letter  ouJy.  to  X,  Y.  Z. 


>0.  8.  BocklaghiuiKtwt.  Adelphi,  W.C. 


•'  THB  BUILDBR."  either  bound  or  unbound.  ...  j 

192  Ukd  ISai.— Addreau,  8.  24,  i,»r»  of  Wm.  Dawooo  A Sotu.  161, 
uioon-street,  B.C. 


Royal  Indian  engineering 

OOLLBOB,  CoopM-i'-hlU,  8t*la«.-Tbe  OOtTRaS  of  8TI7DY 
I'  arranged  to  Ston  Rufinoer  for  employment  in  Burope,  Indie,  end 
the  Coloaiee.  Abont  40  etudente  will  be  edmitted  m 6BPTBMBBR, 
1884.  The  SecreUry  of  Stete  will  offer  then  fur  competition,  twelre 
•ppointmente  me  Aeeietant  Bn^neen  in  the  PubU*  Works  Depart- 
uieot.  end  three  eppolntmente  ee  Aeeutemt  SapeiintendentB  In  the 
Tele^reph  Depertrosat.— For  perWouler*  epply  to  Ibo  BBCBitTAa  * 
et  the  CoUepe. 


GANITARY  INSTITUTE  AND  OTHER 

KJ;  SANITARY  BCIBNCE  EXAM8.-As  BNOINKBR  (PnbllL 


Hureeyor  end  Seniteiy  Inepectorl  boldtn*  Throe  Oertlflottee 
from  Ben.  Inst.  (First  Honour  Hedels),  Hygleoe  : Flret  Eoniin 
Plnmbla*,  QuUdsjj^)  PBBPARSa  OBNTLBMBN  for  ebc»« 
er_  _i...  at  Brems.  of  the  Ben. 

rreye,  QnentlUee. 


Bxeme  Bpwerds  of  300  .... 

fajineerinr  Drawing^  with  Plens, . 

Bpe^eettons,  repidly  prepermL  Coosnltetlons  tliTOUsh  port  re 
B^tery  ftijinoering  metton — Addreee,  MBIC.  SAJf.  INST.  Box  IfiA 
Cffloo of  " Ths  Builder." 


GANITARY  INSPECTORS.  — EXAMI- 

^ NATIONS  for  queUflatlon  nndartbe  SANITARY  IH8TITUTR 
aolder  of  eertlflvetee  of  eempetroci 
"dli^  eonitmotlon,  ie  piepered  * 


ef  the  eboee,  end 
leultery  knowledge  end  bnlldli 
. .. 


COACH 


Wimbledon. 


by  oerreaponden^  Feee 

. ee,  peyeble  eftor  peeeles, 

gwentee  of  good  faith i.  W.  T.  29.  Hlgh-etr^, 


CANITARf  INSTITUTE  EXAMINA 

TI0N8.— Oentlemen  coeebed  for  the  Inspectors'  exem.  under  a 
•yetem  ol  correepoodsnee— comnlete.  mrtWical  end  relleWe,  needing 


r._/  iiu.'o.— uenciemen  coecDed  lor  the  Insi 

neeumg 

Jr  *'■  “•  CLABKB,  Aeseo.  Sen.  Inst.  Membar 

Honouremen  end  MedelUrt  In 
’.I  Seniury  Sdenoeend  Uw,  Before 

proepartui  from  2.  Rotlend- 
Clerkee  '•NotaeonSanlUryLew  Is.- 
Applieuces."  e eheet  of  forty.three  cboice^^eetame  Is  ' 
AbaUment."  6d. ; PmctlAi 

X/rein  Inspection  (illustrmtodj,  «H 


OANITARY  INSTITUTE  E.YASU:^ 

Awf  Oratlemen  raoidle  nrruarrd  nr,  


ipidly  prepared  nn  laproTeri  system  by  corre- 
'll- JSANI  CARY  INSPHCTORjJ. 
.“n  poetical  exporienoJ 

in  drainage,  iswonng,  Ac.  No  books  required —Teruii  sort 
TUonielsofASaOClATB.  10.  W*Idamer-e»tnoe?P^limTLndo, 


•by 


■p  I.B.A.  EXAMS.  — PREPARATION, 

High  plec«  secured  et  ell  the 
Intermediate  Exam,  ell  Stndeots  sent  up  r-iH 


EXAMl- 


®,'  P^P^Uon  by  eorrespoB-b'„.= 
Y ~~.®T '"'bYlauel  InstmeHoa  Lb  tbs  rerlous  sublecii  nan.li 
loir's"!:;!!?  «">'“«  B*  IStton  should 

•apply  et  occe.  At  the  lest  Bxau,  M i.*r^,.r  ..  . .. 

PAiRV,  U.i.S.Sl^,TLt!SS:Slil  w 


S'iSI®™®®’  institution  and 


PARTY  for  Architects  and 

The  Rhine  (17  day,  f.,r 

inrt  .norh*.  f..  g 


u .•li;  . *‘'®  rtnine  ( 

1'-  1'.,-  ““  another  for  Belgium  la  < 

t.  T.  MIDDLETON.  42.  Bolingbrok-grov 


- Ruled  Bill- 


Gi’vao'S-.'c 


THOROUGH  nf  HARROGATE. 

-■irC.Tr CLERK  OK  WORKS. 


'^Vbe  .^SUmfr’‘^“h,''w!‘uUr  OeXnr*? 

w.rr;;;'n^‘-*p;i7“*‘^T  experienced  men  harlu,  bed  charge  of  large 


• ciuiicM,  acwjmpanieq  By  not  more  than  »w/>  . 
be  sent  In  to  the  Chairmen  of  tli-  Wells  aud  R^rC 
later  then  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  :tut  ^ Coiuiuitleen 
a.tMUKL  8TBAD. 

Municipal  Offlcee.  Borough  Snrreyor. 

Herrogate. 

Je^ioery  I2th.  18W. 


gORO^UGH  of  WORTHING. 


DRAINAGE  end  BCILDIN^  INSPECTOR  "*  aarstj.r.  as  e 
Wages  308-  per  week 
Applieatiu—  —‘'a  - 
undersigned 


The  New  Builder’s  Price  Book  for  1894. 

Ready  this  Day.  Crown  8vo,  700  pp.,  4s.  cloth  (post-free). 

LOCKWOOD’S  BUILDER’S  PRICE  BOOK 

FOE  1894;  A CoirpREHENsiTE  HANDBOOK  of  the  Latest  Prices  and  Data  for] 
Builders,  Architects,  Engineers,  and  Contractors.  Bc-cwutructed,  Jie-writtmf 
and  further  enlarged.  By  FRANCIS  T.  W.  MLLLER,  A.R. I.B.A. 

‘‘  Ilandieflt,  completest,  and  moat  reliable.” 

London:  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  & SON,  7,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.Ca 


BILLS  OF  eUANTITIES,  &C. 


OOBBECTIjT  WBITTBR  and  XilTHOQHAPSED  BY 
BBTUBN  OF  POST  CEBTAIfiT.  FLANS,  Best  Style. 


T.  L. 

Shakespere  Printing  Works,  Birmingham. 


c 


lOUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  ST.  HELENS. 


_ WATER  BNOINRER. 

APPLIC-tTIONSare  Inrited  fur  the  OKFICE  of  ENGINSERlto 
in»  Water  and  Public  Baths  Committee. 

Sidary  4001.  per  anmim.  rising  by  dve  equal  annual  instalmmU  to 
EOOf.  per  annum,  upon  the  Cumiuitlee  being  aatUHed  each  yeur  with 
the  perfonneace  of  the  duties. 

AH  neceaiary  aaslstaure,  iifflees,  and  oflSce  requisites  will  be 
proTided,  and  all  out  of  pocket  expenses  paid,  by  the  Corporation. 

The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  work  of  the  Committee. 

Personal  canreMing  IS  strictly  prohibited,  and  will  di.viMallfy  the 
Candidate. 

Partleiilera  of  the  conditions  and  dotlM  of  the  ofBco  can  be 
obtaiued  on  appllmtiou  to  me. 

Applications,  with  not  more  thaneix  recent  teetiraonlele.  eddressod 
to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Water  Committee.  Town  Hull.  St.  Helena, 
and  endorsed  "Water  Engiueet.’  must  he  delivered  on  or  before 
THURSDAY,  the  8th  KHBRUAKY  next. 

Dated  this  17th  day  of  Juiuery,  ISM. 

WM.  JNO.  JEEVES, 


n Hall.  St.  B 


n Clerk 


pOUNTY  of  STAFFORD. 

V-/'  WANTED.  AN  ASSISTANT-dUKVKYOR  OF 


F MAIN  ROADS. 

me  Stafford-hlre  Connty  Council  REQUIRE  an  ASSISTANT- 
SURVEYOR  of  Main  Roads,  to  devote  the  whole  of  hl.i  time  to  the 
discharge  of  bis  duties,  at  the  salary  of  1751.  per  annum,  to  Inc.ude 
the  keeping  of  a horse  end  trap  end  all  other  expenses  except 
stationery  end  postagea. 

He  will  rygulre  to  enter  upon  his  duties  et  an  early  date. 

He  mast  have  good  practical  knowledge  In  the  uieintenxnce  of 
--  -*  ‘ itomed  to  the  nianagvuieut  and  orgaulsatiou  of 


Applications,  endorsed  " Aaslstant-Siirxeyor,"  stating  age  (not 
over  49).  pruseiit  occupation,  end  past  exiwrience,  ec«>niiainied  by 
teatin.onlats  (not  morethau  three),  to  be  seut  to  me,  on  or  before  the 
»th  of  JANUARY. 

Further  particulars  of  dntlee  end  terras  of  engagement  can  be 
obtained  i>u  application  to  me,  the  nndenlgned. 

J.AME3  MONCCB, 

Chief  Surveyor  of  Uaiu  Roods. 

No.  SSt,  OreengaU-street.  Stafford. 

January  mh,  ISM. 


vestry  of  ST.  MARY,  ISLINGTON. 

V CLF.KKof  tbeWURRS  WANTED  tem[a>raiily.  to  euperlnteiid 


repair  of  eewera.  Muat  have  bad  experience  of  aucli 
forks  and  be  able  to  level.  Wages  'll.  lOe.  per  week. 

Applications  endorsed  "Clerk  of  the  Works. " stating  age  and 
eiit  emptoyraent  and  acoompanled  by  not  more  than  Giree 
, .......  y,  underskigned  not  later  than  NOON 


Vestry  Halt. 

Upper-street.  Islington,  N. 
J.-UKiary  29th,  1984. 


pOMMISSIONERS  of  PUBLIC  BATHS 

V_y  and  WA8H-UOU8E.S,  8T.  JOHN  at  HACKNEY. 


HACKNEY. 
BERVICBS  ol  a thoroughly 
-intend  the  erection  of  pobli 


ig  age  and  nature  of  previous  engngemcDts,  and 
Bore  than  three  copies  of  recent  testimouials.  bi 
ligued  not  later  thau  WEUNESD.vY. 


Applications.  sUti 
accompanied  by  nut 
be  delivered  to  the  u 
FEBRUARY  Tlh.  1994. 

It  is  specially  requested  that 

Applicants  having  bad  previous  experience  of  similar  wc 
posseising  knowledge  of  engineering  work  will  be  preferred. 

Salary  Four  Gulaens  I'er  week,  wiyablo  monthly, 


le  ibut  copies  of  t 


By  o, 


(Signed)  GKO.  A.  HA3LBR. 

Hon.  Clerk  to  the  ComtnissioneTS. 

Town  Hail.  Mare-street, 

Hackney. 


E 


NGINEER  iiml  .SURVEYOR’S 

AftSTHTANT.— W.ANTKD.  teiiipurartly.  good  and  rcUablo 
Ine  acciistomed  to  new  street  sv,,rU  un/t  .t\rw,efi..e.. 


-UKVElOR.  One»c,.,„ioiue.i  lo  new  s 
merits  prelerred  —State  age,  experience,  refere; 
Box  tne.  Wailug's,  Advertising  Offices,  129.  Stro 


PI-'PIL. — Civil  Engineer,  of  large  practice 

and  holding  appointments,  has  VACANCY'  for  PUPIL, 
hanltary  work  a speciality.  Moderate  premium.— Address.  C.  E 

Cara  nf  Utreef  A r-.i  r«l  r-nent.111  V n ' ^ 


A GENT  WANTED,  in  London  and 

aY  Ireland,  with  extensive  connexion  amongst  architects  and 
builders,  to  push  patented  articles  of  utility.  Good  business  to 
be  doue.— Box  26  j.  Office  of  '-The  Builder." 


ELLER. — WANTBiD,  agentlemanly 

J.  man  of  good  address,  to  call  on  Architects,  aged  25  to  95  to 
represent  old-established  manufacturers  of  stoves  niiiies  railing. 
Ac.  One  who  can  skeU-h  well  prefened.-Apply  by  letW  onb^ 
sUtlng  ^ary,  and  where  last  einploy-d,  to  IRONFOUNDP.k; 
mreof  B,  0.  Paine,  lb,  Laurence  Pountoey-lone.  Counon  itreet,  E.U. 


fpR.WELLER  WANTED  in  STONE- 

A Masonry  line,  with  good  connexion.  References  required 


1.  E.C. 


Worth  [ng, 

January  IStb.  1894. 


three  testimonials  I 

before  ths29tli  dayvfJANUARV  instant. 

W.  VBRRALL. 

Town  Clerk. 


■pUILDER'S  CLERK.— WANTED,  a 

,-V,  tnan.  experirnced  In  builder's  office  wor 

figures,  and  good  book-keeper.  State  agr. 

--id  salary  expected.  SatUfaclory 
I.  SAUNDERS  A SON.  Dedham, 


! Quick  and  _ 

qualiAeatlons,  whethei 
’ refstencu  required.— Apply 


B 


UILDER’S  CLERK  WANTED: 


JUNIOR  CLERK  WANTED  for  a WesG 

*J  eud  builder's  and  decorator's  office.  Must  be  quick  at  figuree- 
eurrespoudeuce.  Ac.  Preference  given  to  a shorthand  writer.— Reply 
stating  Rge,  experience,  wages  required,  to  Box  298,  UtSc'e  of  "Tbt' 
Builder." 

■nECfJRATOR  WANTED,  to  MANAGE 

1 J DEPARTMENT.  Must  be  able  to  osUmate  for  work  sjid 
ge,.erally  conduct  the  buslncas. — Reply  to  Box  263,  Office  of  "The" 

l^ijREMAN  PAINTERS.— WANTED,  a 

i WORKING  FOREMAN,  c.xpable  ol  man.iging  a countrjl 

busiiiFse.  Must  l>e  a good  decorator  and  able  to  estimate  work  anii 
manage  men.  — Apply,  stating  age  and  wage*  (gwd  roferenceu 
indUpenaalile),  Box  260,  Office  of  " The  Builder.  " 

■FOREMAN  (.f  MASONS  WANTED  foF 

.1.  im[>ertant  London  job.  Must  be  thoroughly  cffielent  in  a) 
branches.  Send  copies  of  testimoulaJs  with  full  particulars  of  paa< 
experience.  State  age.  w.ages.— Address,  Box  262.  Office  of  "Th! 
Builder.' 

CHOP  FOREMAN  of  BATH  STONE 

O MASONS  (thoniughly  good)  WANTED  for  o large  mnnslon,-i 
Apply  111  writing,  stating  experience  aud  salary  required,  BUTTES 
CoUtraetor,  Barry,  Cardiff. 

PARQUET  FLOOR  LAYERS  WANTEDl 

1 Only  experienced  meu  need  apply  to  JOS.  F,  EBNER,  ISO 

Ijld-strret,  Londnii,  B.C. 

T^O  JOINERS.  — A few  good  BENCE 

1 H.ANDS  required  for  country  work. — Box  257.  Office  of  " ThI 
Builder." 

PAINTER,  PLUMBER.  PAPER! 

i HANGER,  Ac.  Ithoroughly  experienced)  'WANTED  on  j 
Country  Estate.  Age  under  35.  Married.  Church  of  England,  Wagec 
'25.1.  Constant  work.  House  and  garden,  rout  2s.  6d.  .a  week.— Ful 
psrtlcnliu-B,  letter  only,  J.  P.  care  of  Slmson  A Co.  Hertford. 

'pLUMBER  (competent)  WANTED,  "whif 

r is  capable  of  taking  hot-water  work,  lead  laying,  and  nl 
branches  ol  tha  trarle,  on  piecework  or  day-work. — Apply  at  once 
Bi>t  259.  Office  of  "The  Builaer." 

'VJT'ANTED,  Two  Good  PLUMBERS.— 

VV  Apply.  WADDINOTON  ACO-33,  High-street.  Sydenham.  8.B 

pRICKLAYER  WANTED  foi- 

1 ) constancy.  One  with  thorough  knowledge  of  flrst-clasl 

rlrsin.-ige  work  iiidispen.iable.  Wages  9id.  per  hour.- Apply  b; 
letter  only,  giving  references,  to  C.  W.  BoVlS  A Co.  1.  New-street 
Dorset-equare,  N.W. 

Drawings.  Tracings. 

Experienced  Assistance  promptly  Given  at  i 
Lowest  Terms 

DBiSrONS  from  INSTRDCmONS. 

WORKING  ajid  CONTRACT  DRAWINGS. 
DETAIL.?  of  Conatructlon  and  Decoration. 
SPECIFICATION.^  and  TYPEWRITING. 
TRACINGS  and  PIIOTO-COPIB.S. 
OfJMPETITIONS  UNDERTAKEN. 
PERaPECTIVE.S  in  INK  or  COLOUR. 
Established  1S87. 

FINSBURY'  DRAWIN"^  OFFICE, 

No.  ns.  PAVEMRNT,  LONDON.  E.O.  (near  Bank). 
Telegraphic  Address  : " Pitehpine,  London." 

TAESIGNS,  DRAWINGS,  TRACINGS 

I ) PREPARED  FROM 

ROUGH  SKETCHES  or  INSTRUCTIONS! 

WORKING  and  CONTRACT  DRAWINGS,  fXlMPETITlONH' 
DETAILS  and  PBRSPBCTIVKS. 

I'ERTWBE  A HAST, 

The  London  Central  Drawing  and  Tracing  Office,  14,  Cllfford'i-inni 
Fleet-street  Ihelween  Chancery  mud  Fetter-laneel 

Drawing  and  Tracing  Uffice/ 


Xo.  37,  Gt.  Janics-street,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C. 

Established  18H3. 

ARCHITECrri  RAL  and  ENGINEERING 
DR.A.WI.NGS  and  TRACINGS  EXECUTED. 
PERSPECTIVES,  PHOTO-Ct)PIE.S.  CARDBOARl 
MODELS  of  BUILDINGS.  <fec. 

JOHN  B.  THORP,  Architect. 
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Fergusson's  History  of  Ancient  and 
Mediezval  Architecture. 

ILE  Fergusson’s 
great  encylopa^dic 
work  on  the 
liistory  of  archi- 
tecture remains, 
inall  itsessentials, 
a possession  for 
ever  for  English 
students  of  arclii- 
tecture  — for  all 
students  of  architecture,  in  fact,  '' sua  si 
bonanorint" — it  was  inevitable  that  as  time 
went  on,  and  further  discoveries  in  archcc- 
ology  were  made,  some  revision  should  be 
called  for  in  successive  editions  of  the  work. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  feel  surprised,  in  this 
generation  of  archaeological  research,  that  the 
necessary  amount  of  revision  should  be  so 
comparatively  small,  rather  than  that  some 
degree  of  revision  should  be  necessary.  In 
bringing  out  a third  edition  of  the  book,  with 
such  notes  and  alterations  as  are  requisite  to 
bring  it  up  to  date,*  the  publisher  could  not 
have  made  a better  choice  of  a revising 
editor  than  by  putting  the  work  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Spiers.  In  regard  to  the 
ancient  architecture  of  the  pre-Christian  era, 
about  which  there  is  most  room  for  specula- 
tion and  for  difference  of  opinion,  and  which 
has  been  the  principal  field  of  recent 
archmological  research,  Mr.  Spiers  is  one  of 
the  best-informed  men  of  the  day ; and 
while  he  has  brought  his  knowledge  to  bear 
in  correcting  such  of  the  views  of  tlie 
original  author  as  must  now  be  regarded  as 
doubtful  or  untenable,  he  has  done  this  in 
the  most  unobtrusive  manner  possible, 
mainly  by  adding  foot-notes  here  and  there 
representing  the  modified  views  of  the 
present  moment,  and  the  reasons  for  them, 
without  interfering  with  the  author’s  original 
text  where  this  could  be  avoided. 

The  most  important  points  in  which 
revision  was  considered  necessary  are  men- 
tioned in  the  editor’s  preface.  In  Egyptian 
architecture  the  accurate  measurements  of 
the  Pyramids  made  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie, 
and  his  correction  of  Lepsius’s  theories  as 
regards  the  Labyrinth,  have  placed  informa- 

* A History  of  Architecture  in  all  Countries,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  By  Jas.  Fergusson 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  &c.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  Third  Edition.  Edited  by  R.  Phen^  Spiers, 
F.S..A.,  F.RI.B.A.  London  : John  Murray;  1893, 


tion  at  his  disposal  which  was  unknown  to 
Mr.  Fergusson.  The  results  of  recent  dis- 
coveries in  Greece  and  Italy  have  been 
recorded,  sometimes  in  the  text,  sometimes 
in  footnotes,  and  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  chapters  on  Parthian  and  Sassanian 
architecture,  based  on  M.  Dieulafoy’s  photo- 
graphs, which  have  enabled  the  editor  to 
correct  some  of  the  illustrations  copied  from 
Flandin  and  Coste's  work.  In  the  second 
volume,  dealing  with  Christian  architecture, 
the  Byzantine  style  has  been  rightly  placed 
first ; we  always  considered  it  a curious  freak 
of  arrangement  on  the  part  of  a writer 
mostly  so  methodical  as  Fergusson,  and  who 
looked  at  architecture  so  much  from  the 
historical  point  of  view,  to  have  placed  the 
Byzantine  style  at  the  end  of  his  Christian 
volume,  giving  the  reader  the  sense  of  going 
far  back  again  in  architectural  time  after  he 
had  been  taken  through  the  rise,  development, 
and  decline  of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
description  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  has  been 
transferred  to  the  portion  of  the  work  on  the 
Saracenic  style.  As  the  editor  observes, 
Fergusson  had  few  supporters  in  his  views 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  building,  which  he 
maintained  with  characteristic  obstinacy  in 
the  face  of  evidence  and  argument  wliich  he 
should  have  felt  to  be  conclusive  against 
them.  It  was  part  both  of  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  Fergusson  that  he  never 
would  give  up  a conclusion  once  formed  in 
his  own  mind.  In  some  cases  his  persistency 
was  rewarded  by  unexpected  confirmation 
of  his  views  ; in  other  cases  he  put  himself 
in  the  unfortunate  position  of  maintaining, 
from  mere  unwillingness  to  own  himself  in 
the  wrong,  opinions  which  almost  everyone 
but  liimself  perceived  to  be  untenable.  But 
making  all  allowance  for  this,  it  is  wonderful 
how  right  he  has  been,  on  the  whole,  in  so 
great  a task  as  giving  a summary  of  the 
whole  history  of  architecture.  Fergusson's 
description  of  the  probable  mode  of 
lighting  Greek  temples,  upon  which  he 
especially  prided  himself,  and  which  was 
for  some  time  accepted  by  many  Greek 
arcluEoIogists  as  the  most  probable  or  pos- 
sible mode  oflighting  that  had  been  devised, 
the  editor  leaves  as  it  was  in  the 
text,  only  adding  a footnote  giving  Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s  conclusions  on  the  subject  after 
Mr.  Penrose’s  explanation  of  the  Olympeion 
and  we  also  observe  that  the  section  of  the 
Parthenon  given  on  the  title-page  no  longer 


bears  the  inscription  " Section  of  Parthenon 
showing  the  mode  in  whicli  light  was  ad- 
mitted," but  is  amended  to  " Showing  the 
author’s  views  as  to  the  admission  of  light.’’ 
This  was  the  best  way  to  treat  it,  for  though 
we  cannot  now  accept  Fergusson's  view  as 
ascertained  or  even  as  probable  fact,  it  was 
so  ingenious,  and  obtained  for  a time  so 
much  support,  that  he  certainly  had  a claim 
to  have  it  permanently  connected  with  his 
name,  as  one  example  of  the  resources  ot 
fancy  and  suggestion  which  he  brougiit  to 
bear  on  architectural  history,  and  which  in 
some  cases  at  least  led  him  in  the  right 
direction. 

Among  the  modifications  or  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  chapter  on 
Egyptian  architecture,  the  plan  of  the  Hypo- 
style  Hall  at  Karnac  is  shaded  so  as  to  show 
the  portions  actually  standing,  instead  of 
giving  it,  as  in  the  earlier  editions,  as  if  it 
were  all  in  existence ; and  two  of  the  plans 
of  houses  discovered  by  Mr.  Petrie  at  Kahun 
(one  of  which,  by  Mr.  Petrie’s  kindness,  was 
first  published  in  our  columns)  are  added  to 
the  plans  of  Egyptian  structures;  also  tlie 
very  interesting  and  unusual  plan  of  the 
temple  at  Abydos.  The  paragraph  about 
the  Mammeisi  temples  and  their  being  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  peristylar  temple  is  left 
as  it  originally  stood.  A note  of  interroga- 
tion might  have  been  put  to  this,  seeing 
that  only  one  temple  of  this  class  of  the 
prse-Greek  period  has  ever  been  known  in 
Egypt,  and  that  is  now  destroyed  and  was 
never  perfect  within  the  memory  or  record 
of  archeologists,  and  its  correct  restoration 
is  matter  of  dispute  ; and  we  should  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  Greeks  would 
have  been  specially  influenced  by  such  a 
small  and  unimportant  phase  of  Egyptian 
architecture,  when  they  liad  such  far  grander 
and  more  important  structures  before  them. 
But  the  fact  is  that  Fergusson  had  taken  the 
Egyptians,  as  he  did  the  Hindus,  under  his 
special  architectural  favour  and  protection, 
and  wished  to  make  out  that  the  Greeks 
owed  everything  or  nearly  everything  to 
them  ; hence  this  emphasis  on  the  Mam- 
meisi temple,  which  seemed  to  give  a " lead  ’’ 
for  the  Greek  peripteral  temple.  I’here  are 
other  ways  of  deducing  the  Greek  peripteral 
temple,  none  of  them  indeed  resting  on 
ascertainable  fact,  but  certainly  more  prob- 
able than  this. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  oi  the  history, 
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Lombard  architecture  follows  Byzantine,  and 
connects  it  with  Byzantine  Romanesque ; 
and  French  architecture  is  all  relegated  to 
the  Gothic  portion  of  the  second  volume, 
which  is  its  proper  place.  In  the  former 
edition  French  architecture  followed,  not 
very  logically,  on  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Christian  architecture  devoted  to  Roman- 
esque work.  In  the  new  edition  Byzantine 
architecture  commences  the  department  of 
Christian  architecture,  as  it  certainly  should, 
since  it  was  unquestionably  the  first  new 
style  wliich  arose  since  the  Christian  era, 
the  early  basilica  churches  of  Italy  being 
only  a modification  of  the  materials  (both  in 
the  ccsthetic  and  in  some  degree  in  the 
physical  sense)  of  Roman  architecture. 
Byzantine  is  followed  logically,  in  the  new 
book,  by  " Byzantine  Lombard  ’ and 
“ Byzantine  Romanesque, ' which  closes  the 
first  volume,  the  Christian  architecture  of 
Italy  being  continued  into  the  second 
volume  ; and  then  we  have  France,  very 
fully  treated,  followed  by  Belgium  and 
Holland,  Germany,  Scandinavia  (which 
seems  to  be  dragged  in  here  a little  out  of 
its  due  claims),  and  then  English  Gothic. 
We  should  have  preferred  to  see  French  and 
English  Gothic  placed  together  and  forming 
the  important  central  portion  of  the  second 
volume ; England  certainly  has  closer 
conne.xion  architecturally  with  France 
than  with  any  other  country,  and  the 
two  together  represent  Gothic  architecture  in 
a sense  in  which  no  other  two  combined 
countries  represent  it.  The  Gothic  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  follo%vs  England,  and  the 
volume  concludes  with  Part  III.  oddly 
entitled  “ Saracenic  and  American  Architec- 
ture " : there  are  separate  chapters  or 
•'  Books  ” for  each,  of  course,  but  this  colloca- 
tion of  them  in  the  main  title  might  beguile 
the  ignorant  or  careless  reader  into  the 
idea  that  the  author  intended  to  imply  some 
kind  of  relationship  between  the  two,  which 
he  certainly  could  not  have  intended;  they 
are  merely  put  together  at  the  end  because 
they  are  both  rather  peculiar  and  out-of-the- 
way  chapters  in  architectural  history,  which 
could  not  well  be  connected  with  any  other 
portion  of  the  book.  Saracenic  architecture, 
of  course,  is  peculiar  in  a historical  sense  as 
being,  in  its  finest  developments,  of  no  special 
country,  but  belonging  in  turn  to  the  various 
countries  in  which  Mahommedan  rule  by 
turns  dominated  ; like  the  artillery  corps,  it 
went  quoainqucfaset jfloriaduaint,  and  thus 
had  to  have  itsown  sub-section  of  geographical 
divisions,  apart  from  the  general  history  of 
architecture  in  special  countries.  Its  separa- 
tion was  thus  necessary  ; but  why  couple  it 
with  ancient  America  ? 

However,  this  is  only  a slight  remaining 
deficiency  of  method  in  a book  in  which  the 
method  has  been  much  improved  as  a whole 
by  the  present  editor,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
details,  without  in  any  way  detracting  from 
the  merits  of  the  original  author  or  altering 
the  main  design  and  physiognomy  of  the 
book.  It  is  still  “ Fergusson’s  History  ’ in 
all  its  main  features,  only  corrected  and 
brought  up  to  date  where  necessary  by  the 
editor,  witli  a care  and  industry  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  absence  on  the  other  hand  of 
all  effort  to  thrust  himself  in  front  of  the 
original  author,  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  We  have  thus  a considerably 
improved  but  still  perfectly  recognisable 
issue  of  what  is  certainly,  as  far  as  we  know, 
the  most  remarkable  attempt  at  a combined 
and  continuous  history  of  the  whole  of 
architecture  which  has  ever  been  produced, 
and  which  is  a lasting  honour  to  English 
architectural  literature. 


Re-open'ing  of  Gray’s  Inn  Chapel. — Gray’s 
Inn  Chapel  was  re-opened  on  the  28th  ult.  by  the 
Bishop  of  Marlborough,  after  having  been  closed  for 
several  months  during  restoration.  The  alterations, 
carried  out  by  the  instructions  of  the  Benchers  and 
Master  Rose,  at  a cost  of  2.500/..  consist  of  a 
panelled  oak  roof,  open  oak  seals  with  carved  ends 
on  the  floor,  and  a carved  oak  screen.  During  the 
alterations,  \shich  were  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Shoppee,  the  architect,  two  three-light 
Tudor  uindows  were  found  embedded  in  the  south 
wall ; these  are  now  left  exposed. 
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THE  EARLIER  PARTHENON. 

By  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose. 

H.AVE  read  with  great  interest 
K2  leading  article  of  the  13th 

lira  1^1  ult.  on  Dr.  Furtwangler’s  “ Meis- 
terwerke  derGriechischen  Plastik,” 
and  have  also,  to  some  extent,  looked 
into  the  thick  and  important  volume  itself: 
full  of  suggestive  matter.  The  author 
of  so  many  new  theories,  however  ably 
propounded,  cannot,  I think,  expect  them 
all  to  be  accepted  without  opposition — and 
I find  there  is  an  architectural  question  to 
which  I feel  called  upon  to  raise  objection  ; 
and  that  is  the  theory  of  the  earlier  Parthenon. 
This  question,  treated  as  we  find  it  in  the 
volume  and  most  lucidly  brought  out  in  your 
leading  article  referred  to,  remains,  I think, 
unsolved  by  the  views  we  find  in  that  volume, 
whether  after  Furtwangler  we  ascribe  its 
foundation  to  Themistocles.  or,  after  Dr. 
Dorpfeld,  to  Cimon  ; though  I certainly  think 
that,  of  these  two  claims,  Themistocles  has 
the  best  of  it ; but  that  both  are  involved  in 
greater  difficulties  than  the  older  view  that 
this  work  was  pre-Persic, 

I have  argued  the  point  more  at  large 
than  I can  do  here  in  the  “ journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies,  1891,"  which  article 
was  answered  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld  in  the 
Miitheibnigen,  No.  XVII.,  1892,  to  which  I 
replied  in  the  “Hellenic  Journal”  for  last 
year.  I will  endeavour  to  state  the  more 
salient  facts.  To  begin  with  the  Archaic 
temple,  the  foundations  of  which  abut  on 
the  Erechthion  site.  Of  this  temple  very 
clear  evidence  is  to  be  got  of  its  length  and 
breadth.  One  stone  also  of  its  northern 
stylobate  is  preserved,  having  a width  of 
5-210  ft.,  and  in  another  part  of  the  Acropolis 
there  are  several  stones  of  similar  character, 
which  certainly  came  from  the  same  temple, 
from  which  a slightly  increased  width  is 
obtained — (5-320) — which  might  have  come 
from  the  east  or  west  fronts,  but  more  likely 
from  the  southern  flank.  This  stylobate  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  foundation  on  which 
it  stood,  of  which  much  remains,  is  formed 
of  a stone  obtained  from  a quarry  at  some 
distance  from  Athens  — being  a better 
description  of  stone  than  the  blocks  of  the 
Acropolis  rock  which  formed  the  foundations 
of  the  cella  wall — but  in  other  respects  I 
could  not  discover  any  decided  difference  of 
workmanship  between  them,  nor  do  I see 
that  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  for 
assigning  a difference  of  date  between  the 
peristyle  and  the  cella.  No  doubt  there  are 
portions  of  the  interior  much  older  than 
either. 

To  return  to  the  Parthenon  substructions. 
On  the  south  side,  as  is  well  known,  there  is 
a massive  wall  founded  on  the  rock  about 
250  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  high,  the  top  of  which 
has  a section  thus  : — 


which  was  altered  by  the  Pericleian  builders 
at  the  western  return,  but  at  the  east  end 
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retained  the  original  profile.  The  western 
extremity  of  the  wall  coincides  practically  with 
the  projection  of  the  Parthenon  steps,  but  at 
the  eastern  end  is  carried  about  14  ft.  beyond 
them.  Near  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Parthenon  the  extremity  of  the  western 
return,  running  northwards,  of  the  old  sub- 
structure can  be  seen.  It  is  on  this  sub- 
structure that  the  design  for  an  unfinished 
earlier  Parthenon,  whether,  according  to 
Dr.  Diirpfeld,  by  Cimon,  or  Dr.  Furtwangler, 
by  Themistocles,  has  to  be  placed.  The 
columns  of  that  design  being,  as  will  be 
shown,  very  much  crowded  in  consequence, 
and  having,  on  the  south  and  east,  at  any 
rate,  a lower  step  of  very  narrow  proportion, 
and  with  a 6-ft.  drop  immediately  below  it 
on  the  south  side. 

There  is,  however,  another  explanation  of 
this  substructure  and  of  the  narrow  step 
spoken  of,  namely,  that  the  temple  itself 
retired  a little  from  the  edge  of  the  great 
wall,  and  had  around  it  a terrace  of  some 
width,  which  crowned  the  substructure  walls. 
In  that  case,  the  step  found  near  the  edge 
was  the  continuation  of  the  step  by  which 
this  platform  was  approached  from  the  east, 
and,  perhaps,  the  west  and  north  also  ; and, 
moreover,  that  the  temple  itself  had  already 
superseded  the  Archaic  temple  before  the 
Persian  invasion.  I must  refer  the  reader, 
for  the  ground  upon  which  this  restoration  of 
the  temple  has  been  founded,  to  the  articles 
already  cited  in  the  “Hellenic  Journal,” 
or  the  “Athenian  Architecture”  (Second 
Edition),  chap.  xiv.  ; and  it  is  to  this  temple 
that  we  ought  to  assign  the  remains  of  Doric 
entablature,  and  most  of  the  fragments  of 
large  columns  formed  of  limestone,  which 
remain  built  into  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  theory, 
which,  in  the  architectural  aspect,  is  un- 
questioned by  Dr.  Furtwangler,  is  that  the 
remains  just  referred  to  were  the  entablatures 
of  the  Archaic  temple  ; but  to  make  them  fit 
the  existing  stylobates  he  is  obliged  to  do 
great  violence  to  architectural  analogy  and 
proportion. 

The  recent  thorough  examination  of  the 
old  walls  and  heaps  of  ancient  material  on 
the  Acropolis  has  produced  many  valuable 
records,  and  amongst  them  some  Doric 
capitals  of  large  size  and  formed  of  lime- 
stone, one  of  them  giving  the  measure  of  the 
diameter  of  the  column  at  the  necking  as 

4- 282  ft.  This,  from  the  analogy  of  a series 
of  early  examples,  should  require  a base 
diameter  of  5'754  ft-  The  same  researches 
have  brought  to  light  a drum  of  a fluted 
Doric  column  of  character  exactly  suited  to 
the  capital  referred  to,  which  measures 

5- S11  ft.,  which  diameter  is  therefore  quite 
suitable  to  the  cap.  I propose  to  show  that 
such  a column  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  stylobates  of  the  Archaic  temple.  We 
have  seen  that  there  are  measurements 
certain  of  the  northern,  and  highly  probable 
of  the  southern,  stylobate.  The  mean  of 
the  two  will  be  ft- 

There  are  several  instances  of  inter- 
columniations  on  the  fronts  of  a temple 
being  wider  that  those  of  the  flank,  and  that 
was,  we  know,  the  case  with  the  temple  to 
which  the  entablatures  which  have  been 
mentioned  belonged;  lor  they  show  by 
their  detail  that  those  on  the  front  were  the 
widest.  At  Corinth,  where  this  variation 
also  occurs,  the  columns  on  the  front  are  also 
decidedly  larger  in  diameter  than  those  on 
the  flank.*  At  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Olympia  there  seems  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  intercolumniations,  but  the 
columns  are  very  slightly  thicker,  viz.,  in  the 
proportion  of  roiSi  to  i.  At  iEgina,  which, 
from  its  date,  should  give  a useful  com- 
parison, there  seems  to  be  no  difference 
either  in  the  intercolumniations  or  the 
columns.  These  ratios  rank  as  below. 

The  Heraum,  at  Olympia,  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  instance  where  the  inter- 
columniations of  the  front  exceed  those  on 
the  flank,  but  the  variations  inter  se  of  the 
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diameters  of  the  columns  hinder  any  other 
satisfactory  comparisons  being  made. 


The  Acro- 
polis Enta- 

COKINTH. 

JUriTER 

riLATURES 
IN  (JUKSTION 

Olympia. 

Ratio  of  front  and 

flank  columnin' 
tions,  /.f.,  centre  to 

1 '0563  to  1 

I '0820  to  1 

I’ootg  to  I 

Ratio  of  diameterf. 

front  and  flank  . , . 



Ratio  of  width  of  .. 
Stylobate  to  column 

— 

lank  r'ii6j 

1-0950 

— 

front. 

1-0738 

It  will  be  fair,  not  to  say  very  favourable, 
to  tlie  theory  which  attempts  to  adapt  tliese 
remains  on  to  the  Archaic  site,  to  use  the 
example  of  Corinth  in  calculating  the 
requisite  proportions. 

Taking  the  width  of  the  stylobate  on  the 
Hanks  at  5-265 — 

. c-afic  fTlie  diameler  of  column 

1 he  proportion — = 47164=  .{  .-suited  to  the  Hank  .stylo- 

^ t bate. 

_ of  column 

Then  4-7104  X 1-0562  = 4-98i5-,  suited  to  the  front  stylo- 
V bate. 

The  above  is  the  diameter  of  the  front 
column  as  derived  from  the  measures  of  the 
Archaic  temple,  viz.,  4-981  ft. 

Now  take  the  old  remains  in  the  Acropolis 
wall. 

The  cap  we  have  seen  gives  the  upper 
diameter  of  the  column  = 4-282. 

The  mean  of  nine  old  Doric  examples 
gives  the  ratio  of  1-3437  for  that  of  the  lower 
diameter  to  the  upper,  in  which  list  the 
example  at  Corinth  enters  as  1-340. 

Using  this  latter  quantity,  4-282  x i -340  = 

5738. 

This  difference  between  5-738  and  4-9S1, 
more  than  9 in.,  cannot  be  conciliated  without 
unjustifiable  violence  to  architectural  pro- 
priety. Had  the  calculation  been  made  on 
the  analogy  of  the  Temple  at  Olympia,  the 
discrepancy  would  be  more  than  10  in. 

The  requirements  of  the  Archaic  temple 
seem  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a fragment  of  a large  Ionic  capital 
of  limestone,  which  would  fit  the  known 
stylobates  of  that  temple.  It  follows  that 
we  are  fully  justified  in  seeking  another  site 
for  the  Doric  remains,  and  the  site  of  the 
pre-Persic  Hecatompedon,  which  has  already 
been  spoken  of,  is  obviously  the  proper 
place  for  them.  This  view  is  very  greatly 
assisted  by  some  remains  of  incised  marks 
on  that  very  substruction  wall ; the  measure- 
ments of  the  intervals  between  these  marks 
have  a remarkable  relationship  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  entablatures  referred  to. 
The  subject  of  these  marks,  and  the  restora- 
tion ol  the  temple  which  is  derived  from 
them,  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  the 
articles  in  the  " Hellenic  journal,'’  already 
referred  to,  and  also  in  "The  Principles  of 
Athenian  Architecture,’’  and  to  repeat  it  in 
extcnso  here  would  require  more  space  than 
I am  justified  in  asking  for.  'Whatever 
theory  is  advanced  on  the  subject  of  the 
earlier  Parthenon,  those  marks  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  facts  of  impor- 
tance which  demand  explanation. 

Again,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  pro- 
posed post-Persic  predecessor  of  the  Par- 
thenon, there  are  serious  architectural  diffi- 
culties to  be  got  over.  The  profile  of  the 
three-facia  course  which  is  assumed  to  be 
the  riser  of  the  lower  step  on  which  this 
temple  stood  (and,  indeed,  it  is  not  even  a 
continuous  homogeneous  step,  for  near  the 
N.-E.  angle  of  the  Parthenon  it  merges  into 
the  rock),  has  a section  differing  very  much 
from  the  ordinary  form  given  to  the  steps  of 
temples.  It  is  also  unusually  narrow  in  com- 
parison with  its  height,  and  is  composed  of 
blocks  which,  whilst  they  have  a consider- 
able depth  inwards,  have  very  short  dimen- 
sions (averaging  less  than  3 ft.)  in  the  run- 
ning direction  of  the  step.  Such  lower  step 
would  be  expected  to  show  its  length  the 
other  way.  This  way  of  laying  the  blocks  is 
not  easy  to  explain  on  the  post-Persic  temple 
theory,  but  would  exactly  suit  the  capping  of 
the  podium  on  the  other  hypothesis. 


Again,  when  a second  step  has  been  put 
above  it  (and  if  a temple  step  at  all,  it  is 
admitted  that  it  must  have  been  surmounted 
by  another)  the  intercolumniation  becomes 
unusually  close,  especially  in  the  fronts, 
where,  too,  it  would  be  rather  less  than  on  the 
flanks,  which  is  most  unlikely  to  have  been 
thought  of.  Dr.  Ddrpfeid,  in  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  plan,  has  indeed  attempted  to 
expand  the  three  middle  front  intercolumnia- 
tions  by  contracting  the  spaces  next  the 
angles  beyond  all  precedent,  but  there  could 
have  been  no  necessity  for  such  crowding,  for 
a little  extra  space  to  the  north  could  readily 
have  been  taken. 

I fully  allow  that  Dr.  Furtwangler  has  put 
his  case  for  the  Themistocleian  foundation  of 
this  temple  very  plausibly,  and  we  are 
invited  to  admire  the  great  Athenian's  bold 
innovation  in  removing  the  centre  of  worship 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  hill ; but  against 
this  new  argument  another  new  line  of 
defence  may  be  erected  on  the  other  .side. 
The  theory  of  the  orientation  lines  of  Greek 
and  Egyptian  temples,  giving  a key  to  the 
dates  of  their  foundation,  is  certainly 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  called  upon  for 
evidence  on  such  a point  as  this,  and  it 
follows  from  this  theory  that  this  site  had 
been  occupied  by  a temple  for  centuries 
before  the  Persian  invasion,  and  I feel  con- 
vinced that  the  old  pre-Persic  Hecatompedon 
—the  rightful  owner  of  the  old  Doric  Poros- 
stone  remains,  a temple  of  sufficient  import- 
ance and  magnificence  to  have  superseded 
the  Archaic  Ionic  temple,  and  which  as  the 
one  pre-eminent  temple  of  the  goddess 
witnessed  the  last  and  unavailing  retreat  of 
the  fugitives— was  not,  indeed,  that  original, 
but  a successor  on  the  same  parallels — all 
modern  theories  notwithstanding. 

In  page  743  of  Furtvvangler’s  work  there  is 
a passage  which  has  a direct  bearing  on  this 
question  which  may  be  translated  thus  : — 

"Penrose,  in  ‘J.  H.  S.,’  xiii,,  32,  has  attempted 
once  more  to  defend  his  view  against  Dorpfeld.  But 
he  has  produced  nothing  that  can  shake  Ddrpfeld’s 
result.  The  decisive  point  is  the  explanation  of  the 
AnschiUutig  (filling-in)  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Parthenon.  Here  ever)'one  who  was  able  to  e.xamine 
tile  filling-in  during  the  excavation  will  range  him- 
self decidedly  on  Diirpfeld’s  side.  The  streaks  of 
building  chips  are  impossible  to  doubt.  If  the  filling- 
in  is  contemporaneous  with  the  building,  the  question 
is  settled  against  Penrose." 

This  argument,  derived  from  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  filling-in,  seems  to  be  relied 
on  as  the  strongest  attack  which  can  be  made 
against  the  theory  of  a pre-Persic  Heca- 
tompedon, and  it  must  be  admitted  that  if 
the  premisses  were  incontrovertible,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  oppose  the  conclusion ; and 
no  doubt  at  first  sight  the  argument  seems 
much  in  favour  of  the  contemporaneous 
working  of  the  great  foundation  wall  and 
the  filling-in  which  was  laid  against  it ; 
and  it  may  easily  have  been  that  this 
explanation  was  accepted  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  were  on  the  spot  at  the 
time  of  the  excavations;  but  this  first- 
sight  appearance,  when  looked  at  care- 
fully, seems  to  me  to  fail  very  materially. 
The  contention  is  that  the  wall  was  built 
without  scaffolding,  and  that  as  it  gradually 
rose,  a certain  depth  along  the  side  of  the 
wall,  equal  to  the  height  of  one  or  two 
courses,  was  filled  in  with  material  which 
was  then  thought  to  be  rubbish ; and 
when  this  was  raised  to  the  desired  height, 
additional  blocks  of  the  Peiraic  stone 
required  for  the  wall  were  brought  there  in 
the  rough,  and  were  worked  upon  the  newly- 
made  ground,  and  that  it  is  from  the  chips 
from  these  workings  that  the  horizontal 
streaks  of  a peculiar  kind  arose,  which 
show  distinctly  in  the  photographs  taken 
during  the  operations,  and  which  were  recog- 
nised as  building-waste  at  the  time.  As 
these  streaks,  which  divide  the  more  con- 
fused layers  from  one  another,  run  uninter- 
ruptedly in  lines  of  very  regular  thickness 
right  up  to  the  wall,  it  is  also  necessary  to  con- 
clude that  the  wall,  if  built  contemporane- 
ously, was  built  with  no  better  scaffolding 
than  could  be  afforded  by  this  newly-made 
ground;  for  if  there  had  also  been  timber 


supports  against  the  wall,  the  regularity  of 
the  layers  must  have  been  disturbed.  It  is 
their  e.xtreme  regularity  as  exhibited  in  the 
photographs  which  defeats  the  argument. 
This  is  fortunately  a practical  question  of 
which  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Builder 
are  better  fitted  to  judge  than  the  most 
learned  interpreters  of  vases  and  inscriptions. 

In  my  second  article  in  the  " Hellenic 
Journal  ” for  1S92-93,  p.  33,  I wrote  thus 

" I am  entirely  at  issue  with  Dr.  Djrpfeld  in 
saying  that  ‘the  wall  was  built  without  scaffolding, 
but  that  earth  and  broken  stone  fragments  were 
deposited  to  a depth  equal  to  one  or  two  courses  at 
a time  as  might  be  required  for  building  up  the  wall 
without  scaffolding.’  Loose  material,  such  as  this, 
unless  consolidated  by  abundance  of  water — an 
element  not  likely  to  have  been  available  on  the 
Acropolis — and  allowed  to  dry,  would  indeed  have 
formed  a very  poor  substitute  for  scaffolding  for 
heavy  work.  The  photograph — whether  that  given 
in  page  290  of  the  ' Hellenic  Journal,’  or  in  PI.  IX. 
of  the  iilitlheilungeu — does  not  show  much  con- 
formity in  the  thickness  of  these  strata  in  connexion 
with  the  courses  of  the  masonry,  but  it  does  show 
the  remarkable  eveness  of  level  of  the  strata  them- 
selves  Any  architect  or  engineer  who  has  seen 
works  carried  on  under  at  all  similar  circumstances 
must  have  noticed  how  the  ground  has  been  cut  up 
and  furrowed  by  the  traction  and  pitching  down  of 
ficavy  material.  I do  not  express  only  ray  own 
opinion  on  this  point.  The  thin  lines  of  poros  stone 
chips  shown  in  the  photograph  and  referred  to  in 
page  162  of  the  Mittkcilmigcn  are  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  explanation  there  given.  Had  they 
arisen  from  dressing  the  blocks  of  the  wall,  they 
would  have  been  pounded  and  mixed  in  with  the 
general  mass  of  the  terrace.  These  chips,  when 
Ross  and  Ziller  saw  them  on  the  sides  of  small 
excavations,  may  easily  have  been  interpreted  by 
them  in  the  sense  quoted  ; but  they  offer  quite  a 
different  appearance  when  seen  in  their  whole 
bearing,  as  in  the  photograph  of  the  complete 
excavation— namely,  this,  that  as  each  layer  of 
earth  and  other  rubbish,  as  it  was  then  thought,  was 
thrown  in  3,  4,  or  5 ft.  thick  as  it  might  be,  the 
top  of  each  surface  was  metalled,  as  it  is  called  in 
road-making,  wifh  these  stone  chips,  of  which  there 
must  have  been  an  abundance  on  the  Acropolis, 
from  the  repairs  which  were  in  progress,  so  that  the 
layers  might  be  the  more  effectually  rammed  and 
consolidated.  For  it  was  obviously  of  great  im- 
portance that  this  earthwork  should  afterwards 
subside  as  little  as  possible. 

Thirty  feet  or  more  of  loose  earth  and  broken 
rubbish  would  have  furnished  a very  insecure 
foundation  for  the  timbering  required  soon  after,  its 
formation  for  the  great  architrave  stones  of  a temple 
built  immediately  on  the  top  of  the  wall.’’ 

I may  add  that  it  seems  probable  that  the 
stones  used  in  the  building  of  this  and 
similar  walls  wiiich  are  almost  ail  of  equable 
scantling  would  have  been  shaped  at  the 
Peiraic  quarries  (the  Pentelican  drums  cer- 
tainly were  scapled  into  shape),  atid  would 
only  require  to  be  jointed  at  the  "job.” 
Such  work  would  not  make  enough  chips  to 
have  formed  these  streaks.  There  would  be 
many  other  operations  going  on  at  the  time 
where  stone  cutting  of  a more  complicated 
kind  was  being  executed,  involving  much 
waste  from  which  the  chips  wanted  for  these 
layers  would  have  been  collected. 

Connected  with  this  filling-in  deposit  an 
explanation  is  wanted  of  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  Pentelic  drums  which  were  found 
embedded  in  it.  I have  explained  them  as 
materials  prepared  by  the  Peisistratida;  for  a 
marble  rebuild.  But  if  either  Themistocles 
or  Cimon  built  the  wall,  intending  to  proceed 
to  build  a marble  temple  above  it,  how  came 
they  there? 

Although  I have  felt  that  on  this  one  point 
there  was  room  to  differ  from  Dr.  Furt- 
wangler'sview,  I must  not  omit  in  conclusion 
to  express  my  great  admiration  for  all  else 
that  I have  seen  of  the  book  and  of  the 
article  in  which  you  have  so  ably  published 
a rtfsuniif  of  the  principal  architectural  and 
sculptural  points  in  connexion  with  the 
Parthenon.  p.  C.  P. 


The  Fawcett  Firepkoo?'  Floor.  —We  are 
informed  that  the  patent  for  this  form  of  floor  has 
been  purchased  for  the  United  States  for  50,000/., 
and  that  it  has  been  used  in  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  in  the  State  Capitol  and  Library,  and 
Harrisburg,  and  elsewhere. 

Norwich  Main  Drainage.  — The  contract 
amount  for  this  work  should  have  been 
1,776/.  8s.  iid.,  not  "1,176/."  as  printed  in  our 
last. 
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NOTES. 

Monday  the  House  of  Lords 
* had  to  consider  whether  they 
should  agree  to  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  re- 
iecting  the  contracting-out  clause  inserted 
in  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill  when  it  was 
in  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  They 
decided  to  adhere  to  their  clause,  and  the 
Bill  must  go  back  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Government  must  now  choose  between 
passing  the  Bill  with  the  clause  or  giving  it 
up  altogether.  According  to  all  the  signs  ol 
the  times  the  Government  will  drop  their 
Bill  rather  than  accept  this  just  and  reason- 
able  clause  on  contracting  out.  By  so  doing 
they  will  show  that  they  have  not  the  true 
interests  of  the  workmen  at  heart,  but  desire 
only  to  seek  a party  advantage.  The  House 
of  Lords  would  let  those  workmen  who  wish 
it  make  arrangements  with  their  employers, 
by  which  the  workmen  shall  run  no 
risk  of  losing  compensation  for  injuries 
received  in  the  course  of  their  duty.  The 
Government  would  force  them  to  go  to  law, 
would  expose  them  to  the  risk  of  getting  no 
compensation  unless  negligence  was  clearly 
established  on  the  part  of  the  employer  or 
of  a fellow  workman,  and  would  deprive 
them  of  the  compensation  which  can  be 
received  under  these  mutual  insurance 
schemes  when  the  workman  himself  has  been 
negligent.  Moreover,  the  contractmg-out 
clause  is  surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  safe- 
guards to  prevent  the  workman  from  being 
pressed  into  an  arrangement  against  his  will, 
or  from  being  deceived  by  a bogus  fund.  If 
the  Employers’  Liability  Bill  does  not  become 
law  this  month,  it  will  be  wholly  and  solely 
the  fault  of  the  Government. 


The  French  Government  are  being  urged 
to  adopt  various  recommendations 
tending  to  render  France  less  dependent 
upon  neighbouring  nations  for  coal,  &c.  The 
measures  proposed  include  an  extension  of 
the  canal  system,  also  a general  lowering 
ol  rates  for  French  coal  by  railway,  and 
making  it  obligatory  for  railway  companies 
to.  use  only  native  coal,  save  in  case  of 
ex’igency.  At  a debate  which  took  place 
last  week  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  significantly 
remarked  that  the  output  of  coal  in  France 
must  necessarily  remain  insufficient  “until 
the  coal  industry  inspired  more  confidence 
among  capitalists.”  Tne  decreasing  returns 
Irom  many  a British  industry  might  well 
serve  to  check  that  inclination  to  make  war 
upon  the  capitalists,  which  is,  unfortunately, 
getting  so  common.  The  lack  of  confidence, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  ever-recurring 
disputes,  goes  far  towards  weakening  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  any  countiy,  to  the 
injury  of  capitalist  and  workman  alike.  As 
to  the  carriage  of  coal  in  France,  the  Chamber 
declined  to  adopt  an  order  calling  upon 
the  Government  to  compel  reductions,  but 
w'ill  endeavour  to  obtain  better  terms  from 
the  companies  by  other  means.  The  peti- 
tioners were  more  moderate  in  their  demands 
in  this  respect  than  the  ironmasters  ol 
Sweden,  who  recently  petitioned  the  King  to 
reduce  freights  in  that  country.  They 
claimed  that  the  carriage  of  many  articles, 
such  as  iron  goods,  both  raw  and  manufac- 
tured, fire  bricks  and  clay,  &c.,  should  be 
reduced  by  from  33  to  50  per  cent.,  while  at 
home  we  have  to  fight  against  advances  in 
rates  which  were  already  higher  than  those 
in  force  on  the  Continent. 


an  interesting  letter  from  a correspondent  in 
Southport,  connected  with  the  building  trade, 
who  informs  us  that  his  neighbourhood 
presents  an  object-lesson  in  the  practical 
effects  of  the  eight  hours’  day.  For  twenty 
years,  according  to  our  correspondent  s 
statement,  a forty-eight  hours’  week  has  been 
the  rule  in  his  town  for  building  and  allied 
trades.  But  none  of  the  beneficial  results 
promised  from  the  eight  hours  move- 
ment have  followed  in  this  favoured 
spot.  “There  is  not  more  diligence  in 
any  given  number  of  hours  than  formerly. 
There  is  not  the  same  output  of  labour,  man 
for  man,  per  week,  as  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation ; one  result  of  this  being  that 
tradesmen  are  driven  to  a more  and  more 
e.xtended  use  of  machinery  and  labour-saving 
appliances,  in  order  that  they  may  be  less 
dependent  and  less  under  the  dominion  of 
the  skilled  artisans  of  the  day.”  Such  is  the 
testimony  of  our  correspondent,  extracted 
from  a long  and  interesting  letter.  We  should 
be  glad  to  hear  if  any  employers  of  labour 
in  the  district  referred  to  have  any  support- 
ing or  conflicting  testimony  to  offer  on  the 
subject.  

An  interesting  decision  was  given  last 
week  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890.  When  a Medical  Officer 
of  Health  reports  that  an  area  is  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  the  Local  Authority  may 
propose  a scheme  for  the  demolition  of  the 
existing  houses,  the  owners  of  which  are  to 
be  compensated,  the  amount  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration.  Against  the  certificate  of  the 
arbitrator  there  is  an  appeal  to  a jury,  pro- 
vided that  leave  is  given  to  appeal  by  the 
High  Court  if  it  is  satisfied  that  there  has 
been  “a  failure  of  justice.”  In  the  present 
case  the  claimants  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
arbitrator’s  award,  but  the  Court  would  not 
■ allow  the  appeal,  holding  that  a substantial 
difference  between  the  amount  claimed  and 
the  amount  awarded  did  not  necessarily  show 
a failure  of  justice.  The  decision  is  right 
if  it  had  been  to  a contrary  effect  every 
dissatisfied  claimant  would  appeal.  The 
Court,  with  much  caution,  declined  to  lay 
down  any  definition  of  the  words  “a  failure  of 
justice,”  contenting  themselves  with  saying 
that  they  saw  no  failure  of  justice  in  the 
present  case.  This  was  a proper  and 
practical  way  to  deal  with  the  matter. 


IT  is  urged,  we  believe,  by  the  supporters 
of  that  curious  mania  called  the  “ eight 
hours’  movement,”  that  no  loss  of  production 
would  ensue  from  forcibly  shortening  the 
hours  of  labour,  because  the  lighthearted 
artisan,  stirred  up  to  unwonted  energy  by  the 
contemplation  of  his  shortened  hours  of 
work,  would  put  as  much  real  effort  into  his 
limited  eight  hours  as  is  now  distributed 
through  the  longer  hours  of  his  present  task. 
As  bearing  on  this  subject  we  have  recei%'ed ' 


An  appeal  has  reached  us  from  the  Greek 
Syllogos  of  Candia  with  respect  to  the 
famous  Gortyna  inscription.  This  inscrip- 
tion, it  will  be  remembered,  was  discovered 
in  1884,  and  it  still  remains  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  found,  exposed  to  the  action 
not  only  of  the  weather  but  of  the  water 
of  an  irrigation  canal,  aud,  moreover,  to  the 
risk  of  destruction  by  the  carelessness  or 
malice  of  any  chance  passer-by.  A sum  of 
10,000  francs  is  needed  to  buy  the  inscription 
and  to  liouse  it  in  safety  in  some  more 
accessible  spot.  Subscribers  of  25/.  are 
offered  in  return  a cast  of  the  entire  inscrip- 
tion. The  object  is  certainly  a worthy  one. 
The  inscription  has  been  published  with  full 
commentary  in  the  Museo  diAntichit4,  and 
though  it  is,  perhaps,  stretching  a point  to 
call  it  “the  most  famous  of  the  epigraphical 
remains  of  Greek  antiquity  that  have  come 
down  to  us,”  still  its  loss  would  be  deplorable. 


SOME  interesting  experiments  were 
carried  out  at  the  end  of  last  week  at 
Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  with  a new  explosive 
called  Schnebelite,  which  is  stated  to  be 
wonderfully  effective  in  blasting  stone,  and 
to  be  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  powerful  than 
dynamite.  The  base  of  the  explosive  is 
chlorate  of  potash,  but  the  inventors  have  so 
tamed  that  dangerous  substance  as  to  render 
it  quite  safe  to  handle.  After  several  rifle- 
firing  experiments,  comparative  blasting  tests 
between  black  powder  and  Schnebelite  were 
made,  eight  charges  altogether  being  fired. 
Large  blocks  of  stone  were  selected  for  the 
purpose.  We  need  not  enter  into  the 


details ; suffice  it  to  say  that  with  a much 
smaller  charge,  the  Schnebelite  did  more 
execution  than  the  powder,  though  the  firing 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  One  of  ' 
the  tests  was  carried  out  on  a block  • 
of  stone  measuring  rather  more  than 
15  cubic  metres,  when  the  new  explosive 
broke  it  in  halves,  one  half  falling  away,  the 
other  being  smashed  up  where  it  stood  into  I 
one  large  and  a mass  of  smaller  fragments. 
Judging  from  the  results,  we  cannot  say  that 
we  are  altogether  impressed  with  the  value 
of  Schnebelite  for  quarrying  purposes.  It 
will  be  exceedingly  useful,  no  doubt,  in 
mining,  and  in  quarrying  igneous  rocks  for 
road-metal,  where  the  principal  aim  is  to 
break  up  the  stone  as  much  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  As  a means  of  ridding  ragstone 
and  hard  overburden  it  might  also  do  very 
well ; but  we  are  not  so  sure  of  its  applica- 
bility in  general  quarrying  operations.  An 
enormous  quantity  of  rock-powder  is  annually 
used  in  blasting  granite  for  building  purposes, 
and  there  is  a good  field  open  for  the  intro- 
duction of  suitable  e.xplosives  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  object  of  blasting  the  granite  is 
two-fold  ; first,  to  split  the  material  up  into 
blocks  of  workable  size,  and,  secondly,  to 
detach  it  from  the  parent  rock  mass.  To 
produce  these  effects,  a slow-burning  explo- 
sive must  be  used,  which  causes  the  rock  to 
gently  “ heave”— to  use  a quarryman’s  expres- 
sion— and  to  break  in  required  positions. 
But  quick-burning  explosives  of  enormous 
power  shatter  the  stone  too  much,  and 
render  it  unfit  for  building. 


WE  printed  last  week  a letter  from 
M.  Cervoni,  Secretary  to  M,  Trelat’s 
“ £cole  Sp6ciale  dArchitecture  ” at  Paris, 
finding  fault  with  the  view  taken  by  our 
Paris  correspondent  as  to  the  motives 
of  the  Paris  Municipality  in  withdrawing 
their  grant  from  the  school,  and  assert- 
ing that  this  action  only  arose  from  political 
motives.  From  what  we  have  heard  since 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  M.  Trelat 
and  his  secretary  are  mistaken  in  this  idea. 
The  fact  that  fifteen  of  the  pupils  who  had 
obtained  scholarships  at  M.  Trelat’s  school 
subsequently  went  through  the  long  course 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux -Arts  seems  in 
itself  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the 
pupils  of  the  former  school  did  not  con- 
sider their  education  completed  there ; 
and,  we  are  informed  also,  that  out  of  94 
scholarship-holders  of  M.  Tr6lat’s  school, 
between  1871  and  1891,  only  26  are  known  as 
architects.  Considering  that  M.  Trelat’s  is 
a school  where  the  education  is  paid  for,  it 
seems  logical  enough,  without  supposing  any 
political  considerations,  that  the  Municipality 
of  Paris  should  hesitate  to  continue  giving 
subventions  to  it  under  the  circumstances. 
M.  Cervoni  may  of  course  be  right ; but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  action  of  the  Municipal 
Council  is  at  all  events  quite  intelligible  on 
other  grounds. 


The  premises  of  the  old  Free  Public 
Library  in  Great  Smith-street,  West- 
minster, have  been  acquired  for  purposes 
of  the  Church  House,  now  in  course  of 
erection.  The  library  buildings  will,  for 
the  present,  be  used  as  offices  and  a 
hall,  the  latter  having  room  lor  about  450 
persons.  They  were  formerly  those  of 
the  Westminster  Literary,  Scientific,  and 
Mechanics’  Institution,  founded,  in  1840, 
on  a scheme  similar  to  that  of  the  institution 
established,  1823,  by  Dr.  George  Birkbeck  in 
Monkwell-street  (disused)  Chapel.  The 
Westminster  Institution  was  opened  in 
Little  Smith-street,  and  rented  a large 
lecture-room  in  Vincent-square.  The  first 
members  comprised  some  clerks  and  working- 
men of  the  Esher-street  Marble  Works,  and 
of  Broadwood’s  piano-manufactory.  Then 
the  promoters  were  able  to  take  a site  in 
Great  Smith-street,  whereon  a lecture-theatre 
and  class-rooms  below  were  erected  after  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Gritten,  architect,  who 
gave  his  services  gratuitously.  In  1857  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John, 
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being  the  first  metropolitan  district  to  adopt 
the  Free  Public  Libraries,  &c.,  Act  of  1855, 
leased  the  premises  and  equipment  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institution,  which,  meanwhile, 
owing  to  unavoidable  causes,  had  been 
closed.  Amongst  the  most  active  of  the 
Local  Commissioners  were  Lord  Hatherley, 
Dean  Milman,  and  Archdeacon  Jennings. 
Dean  Stanley  contributed  2,000  volumes, 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Vaughan,  waived 
her  life-interest,  derived  from  tlie  Dean,  in 
1,200  more,  by  giving  the  books  in  1883.  A 
branch  library  for  the  outlying  part  of  St. 
Margaret’s  was  opened  (1858)  in  two  rooms 
at  No.  3,  Trevor -square,  Knightsbridge, 
where,  thirty  years  later,  the  whole  house 
with  its  garden,  was  obtained,  and  adapted 
by  Mr.  G.  R.  Welby  Wheeler,  architect.  On 
August  21,  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  opened 
the  new  library  in  the  same  street,  erected 
by  Messrs.  Stimpson  & Co.,  after  the  plans 
and  designs  of  Mr.  Francis  J.  Smith, 
architect. 


IN  his  own  pleasant,  but  not  always 
discriminating  manner,  Washington 
Irving  records  in  "The  Sketch  Book”  a visit 
he  made  to  Charlecot.  After  describing  the 
great  gate-house,  with  its  flanking  towers, 
and  the  house’s  exterior,  he  takes  us  through 
several  of  the  rooms,  noting  their  contents. 
Of  the  hall  bay-window,  which  faces  an  inner 
court,  he  says  : — 

"Here  are  emblazoned  in  stained  glass  the 
armorial  bearings  cf  the  Lucy  family  for  many  gene- 
rations, some  being  dated  in  1558.  I was  delighted 
to  observe  in  the  quarterings  the  three  white  luces 
by  which  the  character  of  Sir  Thomas  was  first 
identified  with  that  of  Justice  Shallow.” 

The  proposed  sale  (as  announced  in  a daily 
contemporary)  of  this  property,  which  covers 
nearly  5,000  acres,  in  the  course  of  next 
season,  will  evoke  more  than  common  inte- 
rest. Sir  Thomas  Lucy  rebuilt  the 
house  in  the  interval  between  Elizabeth’s 
accession  and  Shakespeare's  birth.  It 
is  m-shaped  on  f)lan,  has  three  floors 
with  gables,  four  high  octagonal  turrets, 
and  an  elaborated  stone  porch.  The  material 
is  red  brick  with  stone  quoigns  and 
dressings  ; the  style  is  that  of  the  period. 
Sir  Thomas,  who  was  knighted  by  Elizabeth, 
and  entertained  his  Queen  here  in  1572  on 
her  return  from  Kenilworth,  was  descended 
from  William,  son  of  Walter  de  Cherlecote, 
who  took  the  name  of  Lucy  at  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  was  founder  of 
Thelesford  Priory,  near  Charlcot.  He  died 
in  1600,  his  wife,  Joyce  Acton,  five  years 
before  him.  Their  alabaster  effigies  and 
tomb  in  the  parish  church  are  ascribed  to 
Bernini,  who,  however,  was  not  born  until 
1598.  Feme’s  "Blazon  of  Gentry,’’  15S6, 
gives  the  coat  of  Geffray  Lord  Lucy  as 
gules,  three  luces  hauriant  argent.  It  is 
always  a regretful  matter  to  find  a family 
finally  severed  from  their  ancient  home,  yet 
the  Lucys  and  Charlcot  are  so  closely 
associated  with  a generally  credited  incident 
of  Shakespeare's  youth  (perhaps  the  turning- 
point  of  his  career),  and  with  the  pasquinade 
and  the  three  or  four  scenes  in  whicli  he 
revenged  himself  upon  the  knight,  that  their 
united  memory  will  endure  until  our  own 
language  becomes  unknown. 


WE  have  received  through  a well-known 
architect  an  amusing  and  enterpris- 
ing circular  from  a gentleman  who  appears 
to  keep  an  architectural  studio  for  designing 
as  well  as  drawing  architects'  work  for  them, 
and  expects  a great  increase  in  patronage 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  caught  a live  French 
architectural  draughtsman,  to  be  kept  on  the 
premises  and  supply  tlie  superior  artistic 
finish  acquired  "in  the  best  Paris  studios.” 
It  appears  that  under  these  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances a London  architect  has  now  no 
occasion  to  do  anything  but  keep  a neat  office 
to  see  his  clients  in  ; all  the  rest  can  be  done 
for  him  on  the  roost  reasonable  terms, 
Ex.  gr. 

"Schedule  of  charges  (subject  to  25  per  cent, 
discount  for  cash  on  delivery) : Planning,  designing, 


construction,  and  detailing  all  classes  of  work  re- 
quiring ordinary  skill,  from  rough  sketches,  is.  to 
IS.  6d.  per  hour. 

Competitions.— ViC is  enabled  to  offer 

easy  speculative  terms  for  various  public  buildings 
he  is  expert  in  ; ordinary  engagements.  2S.  6d.  per 
hour.  Speculative  is.  nett,  with  share  of  premiums 
if  successful. 

Specially  valuable  aid  rendered  in  planning, 
designing,  and  detailing,  and  specifying  complete 
the  following  buildings,  2S.  to  2S.  6d._  per  hour  : — 
Technical  and  Board  schools,  public  baths  and 
washhouses,  libraries  and  museums,  Municipal  and 
County  Council  buildings,  hospitals  and  infirmaries, 
workhouses,  factories,  warehouses,  offices,  clubs, 
hotels  and  public-houses,  houses  and  bungalows, 
flats,  shop-fronts,  &c. 

(practical  and  artistic)  in  all  trades,  is.  6d. 
to  2S.  per  hour. 

Decorative  and  colour  schemes : perspectives  by  a 
French  artist,  from  los.  6d.  each. 

Consultations— 'tAc . . . . is  open  to  advising  upon 
and  revising  competition  and  other  plans,  elevations, 
sections,  and  methods  of  construction  before  same 
are  finally  adopted  and  inked-in — without  being 
otherwise  employed — for  a minimum  fee  of  2S.  6d. 
nett  per  imperial  sheet.  Telegrams  dealt  with 
immediately ; all  cases  of  urgency  met  by  night 
work.” 

This  is  a delicate  compliment  to  the  English 
architectural  profession  which  they  will  no 
doubt  appreciate  at  its  true  value. 


IN  connexion  with  the  Walsall  Union 
Infirmary  competition  an  architect  has 
forwarded  to  us  a letter  from  the  clerk  to 
the  Union  stating,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry, 
that  "the  question  of  appointing  a profes- 
sional assessor  is  not  yet  definitely  decided, 
but  the  probabilities  are  that  one  will  not  be 
appointed.”  It  may  be  useful  to  intending 
competitors  to  take  note  of  this. 


The  lecture  on  "Adam  architecture  in 
London,”  delivered  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  Tuesday  evening  by  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald,  was  a very  interesting  sketch  of 
the  career  and  work  of  a remarkable  archi- 
tect, and  brought  together  illustrations  (by 
means  of  the  lantern)  of  a good  deal  of 
Adam’s  best  work.  We  cannot,  however, 
altogether  go  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  the 
estimate  which  he  formed  of  the  architec- 
tectura!  value  of  Adam’s  work.  There  is  a 
beautiful  refinement  about  his  treatment  of 
decorative  detail  of  the  class  which  he  to 
some  extent  invented,  or  at  least  gave  liis 
own  stamp  to,  but  his  designs  for 
exterior  facades,  "correct"  and  elegant 
always,  are  with  a few  exceptions  tame 
and  cold  in  conception,  and  we  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  the  taste  for  this  very 
formal  style  of  fagade  revived,  though  we 
admit  that  something  is  to  be  learned  from 
Adam’s  fagades  in  the  way  of  balance  and 
proportion  of  parts.  And  though  it  may  be 
true  that  the  quality  in  architecture  vaguely 
called  " proportion  ” (a  quality  to  be  felt,  but 
which  no  one  seems  able  exactly  to  define) 
is  comparatively  neglected  in  many  modern 
buildings,  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  in  considering  the  Victoria  Tower 
one  of  these,  and  we  should  hardly  have  the 
hardihood  to  suggest  that  the  architect  of  the 
Travellers’  and  Reform  Clubs  was  deficient 
in  the  sense  of  proportion.  In  the  course 
, of  the  discussion  we  observed  that  the  name 
of  the  architect  was  referred  to  constantly 
as  "Adams,”  although  " Adam-street  ” is 
just  outside  the  building  as  a standing  cor- 
rection to  this  constantly-repeated  mistake. 


Expanded  Metal  Lathing.— The  " British 
Metal  Expansion  Company  ” (West  Hartlepool) 
have  sent  ns  a specimen  of  this,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  materials  which  has  been  devised  as  a non- 
inflammable  keying  for  plaster  and  cement.  It  is 
made  from  thin  sheets  of  the  best  steel,  which  are 
cut  into  narrow  strips  by  a series  of  short  parallel 
cuts,  leaving  a number  of  connecting  pieces  at  equal 
distances  ; the  whole  is  then  pulled  out  sideways 
(expanded)  into  a network,  the  strips  being  turned  in 
the  process  so  as  to  present  their  edges  obliquely 
towards  the  main  plane  of  the  surface.  This  network 
of  strips  of  steel  on  edge  makes  an  excellent  key, 
and  the  whole  sheet  being  ductile  can  be  bent  round 
beams  or  girders  oy  wherever  else  requiredr 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

It  is  announced  that  an  exhibition  of  objects 
which  once  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  queen, 
Marie  Antoinette,  is  to  be  organised  at  Paris  in 
the  month  of  March,  on  behalf  of  a charity. 
For  those  who  still  preserve  the  taste  for  souvenirs 
of  royalty  and  relics  of  the  French  Monarchy  we 
may  mention  one  well-known  object  which  will 
have  a prominent  place  in  the  proposed  exhibition. 
This  is  the  poor  old  armchair  in  Louis  Quinze 
style,  in  faded  crimson  velvet,  which  was  part  of 
the  furniture  of  the  prison  where  the  queen 
passed  her  last  days.  This  chair,  which  has 
somehow  escaped  revolutionary  vandalism  and 
the  cupidity  of  tourists,  is  now  preserved  in  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Conciergerie,  and 
perhaps  may  be  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  historic  relics  of  the  kind. 

This  is  the  time  of  private  exhibitions.  That 
of  the  Cercle  Volney,  as  usual,  opens  the  list  of 
these  small  manifestations,  in  which  real  art  is  too 
often  subordinated  to  the  pretentious  work  of 
fashionable  amateurs.  M.  Carolus  Duran,  how- 
ever, exhibits  two  fine  portraits,  and  there  are 
others  by  MM.  Bonnat,  Benjamin  Constant,  Jules 
Lefebvre,  and  Machard.  Among  the  landscapes 
the  best  are  those  of  MM.  Daraoye,  Yon,  and 
Tattegrain  ; a pretty  picture  called  “Primrose,” 
by  M.  Raphael  Collin,  and  the  “ Pointe  du 
Serail,”  of  M.  Bouchor,  also  merit  notice. 

There  will  open  shortly,  in  the  Rue  Boissy 
d’Anglas,  the  exhibition  of  the  Cercle  de  I’Union 
Artistique,  to  remain  open  till  March  6.  We  may 
also  notice  in  passing  the  private  exhibition  of 
M.  Camille  Maufra,  whose  drawings,  heightened 
by  colour,  are  manifestly  inspired  by  Claude 
Monet.  The  pictures  are  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sentations of  Breton  peasant  character,  but  the 
“ impressionisme  a outrance”  of  their  style  is 
somewhat  startling  to  the  spectator  who  has 
preserved  any  vestiges  of  his  critical  sanity.  Not 
less  so  are  the  landscapes  of  M.  Armand 
Guillaumin,  who  exhibits  at  the  Durand-Ruel 
gallery  his  ultra-revolutionary  productions,  which 
suggest  the  notion  that  art  is  becoming  a form 
of  disease,  of  more  interest  to  the  physician  than 
the  critic,  save  for  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a fine 
effect  of  light  which  may  arrest  the  scoffer  for  a 
moment  here  and  there. 

This  year  the  Champ  de  Mar^  Salon,  which  is 
generally  behind  the  old  Salon,  will  open  its  doors 
first,  on  April  25  instead  of  May  15.  The  large 
ceiling  which  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  have 
commissioned  from  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  for 
the  grand  staircase  of  the  Huiel  de  Ville  will 
probably  be  found  there.  The  subject  of  this 
ceiling  is  a kind  of  apotheosis  of  Victor  Hugo. 
M.  Bonnat,  on  his  side,  hopes  to  exhibit  at  the 
Champs  Elysees  Salon  his  “Apotheosis  of  the 
Arts,”  which  will  form  the  principal  subject  of  the 
decoration  commissioned  from  him  for  the  same 
building. 

Those  who  attend  to-day  (February  3)  the  first 
official  ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  this  winter,  will 
have  the  first  look  at  the  remarkable  work  executed 
by  M.  Georges  Bertrand  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Salle  des  Banquets.  The  painting  expresses,  in 
allegorical  fashion,  the  gratitude  of  Earth  to  the 
Sun  as  the  source  of  life.  Two  smaller  ceilings 
accompany  this  principal  work.  Not  far  from 
this  will  be  seen,  disencumbered  of  scaffolding, 
the  ceiling  by  M.  Ilenri  Martin  symbolising  the 
Triumph  ol  Apollo.  Putting  aside  the  peculiar 
method  of  execution  which  M.  Martin  has  made 
a specialty,  and  whicli  is  a kind  of  painted 
mosaic  of  touches  of  various  colours,  one  cannot 
refuse  to  this  work  the  praise  of  fine  design  and 
colour  and  a true  feeling  for  decorative  effect. 
Unfortunately  the  purely  ornamental  portion  of 
the  ceiling  is  very  we.ak,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  work  of  the  same  class,  near  it, 
by  MM.  Galland  and  Guiffard. 

Some  days  ago  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
occupied  with  the  question  of  the  Gare  des 
Invalides,  when  M.  Georges  Berger,  Deputy  of 
Paris,  represented  to  the  Chamber  the  views  of 
artists  and  the  “Amis  Parisiens”  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  proposal.  After  a rather  animated 
discussion,  the  Chamber  disposed  of  the  matter 
in  the  following  resolution: — “The  Chamber, 
convinced  that  the  Government  will  know  how  to 
satisfy  the  urgent  necessities  of  transport  in  Paris, 
without  doing  any  injury  to  the  ‘ Perspective  ’ of 
the  Esplanade  des  Invalides,  passes  to  the  order 
of  the  day.”  This  seem  to  indicate  that,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  complaints  that  have  been  made, 
the  end  of  the  matter  will  be  that  the  station  will 
be  made  on  the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  after  all, 
but  established  among  the  trees,  leaving  the 
Esplanade  itself  intact. 

Parliainent  has  al5P  before  it  a proposition 
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for  modifying  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  by  forming  the  principal  fa9ade 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  This  would  be  the 
best  solution  of  the  question,  as  it  would  permit  of 
larger  and  more  convenient  exits,  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  of  a more  dignified  architectural 
development.  But  the  houses  on  the  boulevard 
must  be  acquired  ; and  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  Chamber  will  vote  the  money  for  this  addi- 
tional expense,  or  will  approve  of  disturbing  the 
whole  arrangement  now  that  the  competition  has 
been  adjudged. 

The  Government  intends  to  take  every  pre- 
caution to  put  the  scenery  and  decorations  of  the 
Opera  House  out  of  danger  from  any  such  catas- 
trophe as  that  which  recently  took  place,  We 
should  have  had  only  to  thank  the  indifference  of 
the  Department  of  Batiments  Civils  if  the  disaster 
had  been  a much  more  serious  and  extensive  one. 
It  was  unpardonable  to  leave  such  a collection  of 
fuel  in  the  centre  of  a very  populous  district,  two 
steps  from  the  “ Folies  Bergeres,”  in  a street  as 
crowded  as  Fleet-street  or  Cheapside,  with  the 
addition  that  in  this  case  the  houses,  five  or  six 
stories  high,  include  numerous  residences  in 
flats,  as  well  as  shops  and  stores.  The  same  danger 
exists  in  regard  to  the  decorations  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  which  are  stored  in  the  Place  Louvois 
and  form  a danger  to  the  treasures  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale.  All  this  dangerous  material 
ought  to  be  stored  outside  the  city.  The  sale  of 
the  site  in  Place  Louvois  and  Rue  Richer  would 


go  far  to  cover  the  expense  of  new  buildings,  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  the  portion  of  the  decorations 
already  burned. 

Another  important  question  before  Parliament 
is  the  rebuilding  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  in  the  Pavilion  Marsan 
of  the  Tuileries.  The  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  contrary,  wishes  to  rebuild  the 
Cour  des  Comptes  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  build- 
ing, placing  the  Pavilion  Marsan  at  the  disposal  of 
the  tnion  Centrale  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  which  for 
sixteen  years  has  not  succeeded  in  securing  any 
settled  and  final  place  of  abode. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  just  voted 
the  money  necessary  to  complete  the  artesian 
wells  commenced  a long  time  since  in  the  Xlllth 
Arron<lissement,  at  the  “ Butte  aux  Cailles,  '’  and 
in  the  “ Quartier  de  la  Glaciere.”  The  works  of 
the  construction  of  the  new  Boucicault  Hospital 
have  at  length  been  commenced.  This  establish- 
ment, in  which  the  latest  resources  of  medical 
science  are  to  be  brought  to  bear,  was  the  subject 
of  a public  competition  which  was  gained  by  M M. 
Legros,  pere  et  fils,  architects,  of  Paris.  The 
estimated  cost  is  2,000,000  fr.  The  hospital  will 
comprise  eight  pavilions  completely  isolated,  save 
for  intercommunication  by  basement  galleries 
(“galeries  en  sous-sol”).  It  contains  sixty-two 
beds,  and  occupies  29,694  square  metres  of  land, 
or  9,000  metres  more  than  the  Hotel  Dieu.  It 
will  face  the  Rue  de  V’ouille,  in  which  the 
principal  entrance  will  be  situated. 

At  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre  the  monument 
to  DesHbes,  the  musician,  who  died  three  years 
ago,  has  just  been  completed.  This  monument, 
vCTy  simple  but  of  fine  architectural  character,  is 
the  work  of  M.  Jean  Girelte.  It  is  placed  not 
far  from  the  tombs  of  the  painter  Greuze,  the 
musician  Victor  Masse,  and  the  poet  Henri 
MUrger.  It  consists  of  a stone  stele  about  five 
metres  in  height,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a lyre 
with  broken  strings,  over  which  are  cast  flowers 
and  pages  of  music,  containing  brief  quotations 
from  the  compositions  of  Deslibes,  the  names  of 
which  are  also  sculptured  on  the  side  faces  of  the 
stele,  vyhich  is  crowned  by  a small  pediment 
containing  a remarkably  fine  medallion  portrait 
of  the  deceased  musician  by  M.  Chaplain. 

We  regret  to  add  that  the  friends’  of  M. 
Cavalier,  the  sculptor,  are  very  uneasy  as  to 
his  state  of  health,  though  he  was  believed  to 
have  recoxeretl  from  the  effects  of  his  recent 
accident.  We  may  remind  the  reader  that  it 
was  to  this  sculptor,  who  has  now  attained  the 
venerable  age  of  eighty-seven,  that  we  owed 
‘"t®, ^>ncis  I.,  in  the  Cour  Louis 
XIV.  of  the  old  Hotel  deVille.  where  it  madea 
^ndant  to  that  of  the  “ Roy  Soleil  ’•  by  Coysevox 
These  works  fortunately  both  escaped  the  Com- 
murial  flames,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Museum  at  Auteuil. 


iUE  .MASoxic  Lodge  for  Architects 
SL•K^E\ORS.— More  than  fifty  members  and  vb 
attended  the  third  installation  meeting  at  1 
masons;  Hall  on  the  atih  ull.  banquet  folU 
me  business,  and  some  music  bv  Messrs.  F B€ 
Dalzell,  and  Coward. 


THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  BY  PROFESSOR 
AITCHISON,  A.R.A.— LECTURE  I. 

Mr.  President,  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  ladies,  and  gentlemen : I began  to 
prepare  a course  of  lectures  on  Romanesque, 
the  diagrams  on  the  wall  will  show  you  how  far 
they  had  progressed,  but  though  I still  think 
that  the  study  of  Romanesque  is  valuable,  in 
showing  us  how  the  savages  who  overran  the 
Roman  Empire  progressed  in  architecture,  I 
became  convinced  that  a continuation  of  last 
year's  lectures  might  be  more  useful.  I said 
something  about  the  value  of  architecture  to 
mankind  in  my  last  course  of  lectures,  but  I shall 
go  over  the  ground  again,  for,  unless  students  are 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  their  profession 
to  mankind,  they  will  hardly  be  impelled  to  give 
that  time,  energy,  and  devotion  to  its  study,  that 
its  merits  demand.  I use  the  word  devotion,  to 
express  the  frame  of  mind  that  each  student 
should  bring  to  the  study  of  architecture,  in  the 
hopes  of  advancing  it  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
A devotion  that  must  not  look  to  profit,  honour, 
or  fame  in  its  pursuit,  and  only  for  that  meed  of 
pleasure  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  poet,  “ there 
is  pleasure  in  poetic  pains  that  poets  only  know.” 
Actuated  by  this  devotion,  which  is  at  once 
benevolent  and  patriotic,  he  will  emulate  those 
philosophers  who  devote  their  lifetime  to  the 
examination  and  recording  of  some  phase  in 
Nature,  which  it  is  probable  someone  else  will  use. 

The  architect  is  even  less  fortunate  than  the 
poet,  for  it  is  a rare  case  when  the  poet  cannot 
get  his  poem  published.  It  is,  however,  common 
enough  for  the  accomplished  architect  never  to 
have  anything  to  build  which  can  show  his  skill  ; 
for  should  he  be  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  any  drawing  or  model  he 
presents  for  approval  will  not  be  accepted. 

The  higher  energies  of  mankind  are  now  mainly 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problems  of 
Nature,  and  particularly  to  that  grand  problem 
of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  which  the  universe  is 
composed.  These  speculations  were  almost 
entirely  abandoned  during  the  early  days  of 
Christianity ; necessarily  in  the  dark  ages,  and 
during  the  enforced  ignorance  of  Media-val  days. 

Since  the  revival  of  learning,  philosophy  has 
again  started  from  the  speculations  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  whose  last  exponent  was  Lucretius, 
about  55  n.c.  The  modern  philosopher  however 
has  all  the  new  sciences,  chemistry,  light,  heat, 
and  electricity  to  help  him,  as  well  as  apparatus 
that  more  or  less  enables  him  to  verify  his 
hypotheses. 

As  “ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  knowledge 
the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven,”  we  should 
be  grateful  to  the  philosophers  who  pursue  their 
profound  studies  with  no  hope  of  reward  but  the 
knowledge  they  gain,  and  who  have  shown  us 
that  Nature  proceeds  by  unfailing  and  unswerving 
laws,  and  that  all  we  can  know  is  from  the 
investigation  of  our  universe.  Such  studies, 
however,  should  not  so  completely  absorb  the 
best  energies  of  all  the  greatest  of  mankind,  as  to 
entirely  turn  away  their  thoughts  from  other  things 
which  should  ennoble  and  delight  mankind. 

Some  consideration  of  our  universe  is  good  for 
all,  as  a set  off  to  man’s  overweening  pride.  It  is 
good  to  be  occasionally  reminded  that  to  our 
universe,  man  resembles  the  animalcule  in  a 
drop  of  dirty  water.  Still,  it  is  not  good  for  man 
to  wholly  dwell  on  his  own  insignificance,  as  it  is 
too  apt  to  make  him  regard  his  actions  as  of  no 
importance. 

That  an  ant  should  appropriate  to  his  owm  use  a 
grain  of  corn,  which  it  ought  to  take  to  the  common 
store,  does  not  seem  of  much  importance  to  us, 
nor  to  the  world  ; though  it  is  of  vital  importance 
in  an  ant-hill;  and  our  ant-hill  is  this  earth. 

As  regards  man,  it  must  still  be  affirmed  that 
“the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.”  Any- 
thing we  can  do  to  discipline,  raise,  and  delight 
him  with  ennobling  pleasures,  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  to  know  the  conformation  of  the 
circumambient  ether.  I consider  that  the 
triumphs  of  architecture  do  afford  such  ennobling 
pleasures  to  mankind,  and  I wish  I could  say 
with  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  that  “Architecture  can 
want  no  commendation  where  there  are  noble 
men  or  noble  minds.” 

No  one  can  expect  to  thoroughly  appreciate 
even  the  outside  shajics  of  fine  buildings,  without 
having  some  cultivation  or  some  natural  suscepti- 
bility to  beauty. 

Although  it  may  appear  scarcely  credible,  yet  it 
is  Inie  that  there  are  people  who  are  unaffected  by 
the  beauty  of  inanimate  nature,  and  we  can  scarcely 
expect  such  persons  to  be  affected  by  architec- 


ture ; though  this  may  not  always  be  the  case,  as 
man,  cultivated  or  not,  is  mostly  more  affected  by 
the  highest  and  most  enduring  efforts  of  man, 
than  by  the  works  of  Nature  ; for  the  one  implies 
genius,  knowledge,  skill,  power,  and  wealth,  and 
the  other  seems  but  the  spontaneous  action  of 
necessity.  Those  who  do  observe  and  admire  the  1 
beauty  of  shape  in  rocks  and  mountains,  in  the  1 
sea  and  its  shores,  in  trees,  plants,  herbs,  and 
flowers,  would  naturally  admire  the  fine  shapes  of 
buildings.  I should  not  like  to  affirm  that  fine 
buildings,  even  the  most  beautiful,  exceed  in 
beauty  the  finest  things  in  Nature,  though  I think 
they  do ; but  they  certainly  bring  home  to  us 
their  relationship  to  man  in  the  most  charming 
and  delightful  way,  and  in  a way  that  natural 
objects  do  not,  however  striking  or  beautiful  they  ■ 
may  be.  When  you  see  fine  buildings  in  the  1 
midst  of  Nature,  it  is  like  hearing  your  native  : 
tongue  spoken  in  a foreign  land.  In  walking  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Thames  by  Cookham,  you  . 
see  a succession  of  all  the  beautiful  and  varied 
forms  of  the  upper  woods  of  Clieveden,  and 
amidst  them  the  outline  of  a pretty  little  pavilion, 
which  goes  toyour  heart  at  once,  for  it  is  man’s  work. 
In  some  respects,  too,  man’s  larger  works  exceed 
those  of  Nature  even  in  size,  for,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  1 
has  pointed  out,  there  is  no  sheer  plane  in  Nature  1 
that  equals  the  front  of  a large  building.  In 
that  pinnacled  plain  near  Amalfi,  that  at  a . 
distance  is  taken  for  a Mediceval  town,  the  1 
biggest  rocks  seem  much  smaller  than  Gothic 
Cathedrals. 

I believe  the  same  is  true  of  towers.  There  is 
no  square  isolated  mass  of  rock  that  equals  the 
bell  towers  of  Italy,  for  though  at  Orkney  the 
“ Old  Man  of  Hoy”  is  said  to  be  600  ft.  high,  it 
is  but  a ruin.  The  effect  of  that  mountain  at 
Utah  that  is  called  the  “Western  Temple  of  the 
Virgen  Valley  ” is  said  to  surpass  all  description  ; 
and,  of  course,  Nature  can  deal  with  heights  and  : 
masses  that  dwarf  to  insignificance  the  puny 
efforts  of  man.  Yet  Nature’s  chisels,  heat,  frost, 
wind,  rain,  and  lightning,  do  not  carve  the ' 
mountains  into  shapes  as  clear  to  us,  as  those 
forms  which  the  genius  of  man  has  erected  for 
our  admiration.  Blind  force,  acting  for  ages 
beyond  count  on  dead  matter,  can  never  excite 
the  same  admiration  as  that  due  to  high  intelli- . 
gence  working  for  man’s  delight.  Hints,  how- 
ever, for  all  sorts  of  forms,  and  all  sorts  of 
arrangements,  are  culled  by  genius  from  Nature’s 
works,  but  experience  alone  can  show  that  these  1 
hints,  when  worked  up,  produce  the  desired : 
effect. 

We  can  never  separate  the  visual  effects  from  i 
the  mental  rebound,  that  tells  us  whether  these 
things  have  been  done  by  man  to  raise  emotions, 
or  are  but  the  outcome  of  blind  necessity.  Still  I 
we  can  only  learn  from  Nature’s  and  from  man’s 
works  ; and,  as  Nature’s  are  the  grandest,  we  get  • 
from  them  the  rough-hewn  sources  of  emotion, 
while  from  buildings  we  learn  the  devices  for 
producing  such  emotions  in  less  gigantic  works. 
Height,  vastness,  and  gloom,  and  the  sudden  1 
change  from  dark  to  light,  affect  us  all,  whether 
they  be  produced  by  Nature's  hand  or  by  man’s. 
Vet  the  thought  of  the  power  and  originality  of  so  : 
smalt  and  feeble  a creature  as  man,  does  much  to  1 
enhance  the  value  of  his  colossal  works.  Various 
and  striking  are  the  effects,  and  innumerable  are  1 
the  beauties  that  can  be  seen  in  Nature,  and  that 
can,  by  the  eflbrts  of  genius,  be  used  in  man’s  work. 
Most  persons  when  they  look  from  a sunlit  glade  1 
into  a forest  are  delighted  by  the  view  of  the  ■ 
numberless  and  vast  branchless  boies,  gradually  ; 
lost  in  grey  obscurity  ; there  is  always  a thrilling  . 
feeling  of  sublimity,  in  looking  from  the  Hglu 
into  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  some  cavern’s 
mouth,  and  both  these  motives  have  been  seized  . 
on  and  utilised,  the  former  in  the  porticoes  of 
Gre:k  temples,  and  the  latter  in  some  of  the  vast 
porches  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  Coutances  perhaps 
affording  the  finest  example. 

In  architecture  there  is  a recurrence,  a 
symmetry,  a rhythm,  an  ordered  alternation  of 
light  and  shade,  of  flatness  and  projection,  and  a 
delicate  proportioning,  that  produces  in  us  a calm 
feeling  of  delight ; there  are,  too,  the  repeated 
alternations  of  contiguous  light  and  shade  that 
excite  the  eye,  contrasted  with  smooth  surfaces 
that  give  it  rest,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  varied 
and  contiasted  forms,  th.at  make  the  aesthetic  part 
of  architecture  particularly  taking  ; but  it  is  a 
vague  and  indefinite  delight  like  music  without 
' words  ; but,  as  far  as  I can  recollect,  veiy  few 
writers  have  noticed  this  special  cesthetic  charm. 
Madame  de  Stiiel  is  one  of  the  few  writers  that 
felt  this  charm.  There  is  a passage  in  her 
“Corinne”  that  well  expresses  it,  and  that  is 
almost  unique  in  literature.  When  Corinne  is 
standing  by  one  of  the  fountains  of  the  Piazza,  and 
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looking  at  St.  Peter's,  she  says  : — “ Painting  and 
sculpture  mostly  imitate  the  human  form,  or,  at 
least,  some  object  in  Nature,  and,  therefore, 
awaken  in  our  soul  perfectly  clear  and  positive 
ideas  ; but  a beautiful  monument  of  architecture 
has  not,  so  to  say,  any  determinate  sense ; in 
contemplating  it,  one  is  overcome  by  that  reverie 
without  calculation  and  without  aim  which  leads 
the  thoughts  so  far.  The  sound  of  falling  waters 
induces  the  same  vague  and  profound  impression  ; 
it  is  as  uniform  as  the  building  is  regular. 
‘ Eternal  movement  and  eternal  rest  ’ are  thus 
brought  together.  In  this  place,  above  all,  time 
is  without  power,  for  it  no  more  stills  these 
gushing  waters  than  it  moves  those  motionless 
stones.” 

Architecture,  however,  tells  other  tales  besides 
producing  vague  emotions  of  delight ; it  tells  of 
a nation’s  desire  to  perpetuate  by  monuments  its 
feelings  of  adoration,  its  admiration  for  the  glory 
it  has  achieved  or  the  grandeur  it  has  attained. 
These  desires  have  in  past  time  evoked  the  genius 
of  the  architect,  and  have  enlisted  the  labour  of 
the  thousands  of  toilers,  to  embody  his  conception 
in  hard  and  ponderous  materials.  Every  vast 
monument  expresses  the  desire  of  a nation 
to  devote  some  of  its  earnings  to  the  embodi- 
ment of  an  ideal,  or  at  least  its  content- 
ment that  this  should  be  done ; for  no  tyrant 
exists,  or  ever  has  existed,  except  by  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  bulk  of  those  he  rules.  The  heavy 
tax  laid  by  Justinian  on  Constantinople  to  build 
Sta.  Sophia,  at  least  shows  his  people’s 
acquiescence,  or  he  would  have  been  hurled  from 
the  throne.  A philosopher  says,  all  the  reward 
and  immortality  of  the  unknown  labourers  at  the 
Great  Pyramid  are  enshrined  in  its  stones. 

Architectural  monuments  not  only  keep  alive 
the  memory  of  dumb  nations;  for  without  them 
what  would  now  be  known  of  the  great- 
ness of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Persia  ? But 
their  monuments  afford  a measure  of  their 
wealth,  power,  and  greatness;  and  give  us 
the  most  concise  compendium  of  the  cultivation 
they  had  reached.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  architectural  monuments,  besides 
their  impressiveness  and  grandeur,  should  express 
the  taste,  feeling,  and  skill  of  the  nation  at  the 
lime  of  their  building,  and  not  be  copies  or  para- 
phrases of  former  buildings.  We  should  be  as 
proufl  of  what  we  can  do,  as  Touchstone  was  of 
his  bride : “An  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine 
own  ...  for  rich  honesty  dwells  like  a miser,  sir, 
in  a poor-house,  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster.” 
However  admirable  the  architecture  of  former 
times,  of  other  people,  or  of  foreign  climes,  may 
have  been,  I trust  that  neither  the  architect  nor 
the  people  want  to  be  like  the  “jackdaw  with 
the  peacock’s  feathers”  ; but,  besides  this,  if  the 
architecture  we  paraphrase  was  of  other  climes, 
it  cannot  be  proper  for  this  climate  ; if  it  M'as  that 
of  other  nations,  it  cannot  exactly  represent  what 
ours  should  be  ; and  if  it  were  of  former  times  it 
would  still  not  represent  what  we  now  feel  or  most 
admire. 

A passion  for  the  newly-advanced  geometry 
was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Saracens 
and  Mediojvals,  but  now,  nothing  can  be  more 
nauseating  in  the  imitation  Gothic  of  the  day 
than  the  geometrical  figures  with  which  it  is  over- 
laid ; for  these  only  remind  us  of  a child’s  efforts 
with  a pair  of  compasses.  If  there  is  no  desire 
for  beauty  in  the  people,  and  no  original  skill  in 
the  architects,  it  is  at  least  honester  to  have  a 
dead  wall  with  holes  in  it,  than  the  most  brilliant 
fancy  dress,  in  imitation  of  other  tastes  and  other 
times. 

Some  day,  when  investigators  have  found  out 
the  diagnosis  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  the 
capacities  of  a nation  will  be  as  clear  to 
them  from  its  architectural  remains,  as  the 
shape  of  an  extinct  creature  is  to  an  anato- 
mist, from  the  fragment  of  its  bones.  Most 
of  us  have  wondered  what  the  minds  of  the 
barbarians  were  like,  who  carved  on  their 
churches  those  ornaments,  that  look  like  the  flock 
of  geese  Baron  Munchausen  captured  with  his 
line  and  eel. 

The  obtrusiveness  of  architecture  is  another  of 
its  characteristics,  and  not  the  least  important 
one ; buildings  are  not  like  books,  statues, 
pictures,  or  musical  instruments,  that  can  be 
hidden  away.  In  towns  they  meet  us  at  every 
step,  and  compel  some  attention,  even  if  it  be  but 
momentary.  However  small  buildings  may  be, 
they  take  from  us  some  light,  some  air,  and  the 
prospect ; so  they  are  not  merely  to  be  looked  on 
as  useful  things  lot  the  occupier,  but  as 
things  that  owe  everyone  a debt  for  what  they 
have  deprived  him  of,  and  must  be  made  sightly, 
if  not  comely.  There  are,  however,  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  in  the  case  of  erections  built 


by  society  to  awe  or  terrify  us,  like  police- 
stations,  law-courts,  prisons,  and  the  gallows. 
Those  buildings  which  dominate  towns,  and 
have  been  built  for  some  noble  or  grand  purpose, 
should  declare  their  use.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  their  obtrusiveness,  when  astronomers  tell  us 
that  if  our  side  of  the  moon  be  inhabited,  it  is  not 
by  a race  of  great  builders,  for  the  telescope 
would  reveal  anything  built  there  that  was  as 
high  and  as  big  as  St.  I’aul’s. 

The  building  of  a vast  structure,  even  of  an 
immense  feature,  involving  a forest  of  scaffolding, 
huge  heaps  of  material,  and  thousands  of  work- 
men, naturally  impresses  the  people  ; so  we  read, 
in  books  of  the  time,  of  the  domes  of  St.  Sophia, 
Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore,  St.  Peter’s,  and  St.  Paul’s 
being  called  “mountains.”  We  must  consider, 
too,  the  effect  that  vast  and  magnificent  buildings 
have  on  foreigners,  and  the  notions  they  get  from 
them  of  the  greatness  and  civilisation  of  the 
country,  not  to  speak  of  the  wealth,  magnificent 
buildings  bring  by  the  influx  of  visitors. 
Vast  and  magnificent  buildings  possess  another 
power,  which  is  not,  however,  pleasant  to 
contemplate ; the  sort  of  limited  immortality 
they  confer  on  great  nations  that  have  perished. 
Even  the  ruins  of  such  buildings  speak  of  its 
former  wealth,  greatness,  aud  cultivation,  and 
engender  visions  and  regrets;  as  well  as  affording 
permanent  records  of  the  place  where  the  great 
nation  had  its  home.  Books,  pictures,  statues, 
and  other  moveable  works  of  art  become  either 
the  property  of  the  world  or  of  the  nation  that 
possesses  them  ; it  requires  an  effort  of  the  mind 
to  refer  them  back  to  their  native  country,  but  the 
ruins  of  fine  monuments  fix  the  locality,  and 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  place.  The  mind, 
too,  seems  more  ready  to  transfer  the  isolated 
works  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  to  the  buildings 
we  are  contemplating.  The  ruins,  too,  of  fine 
architectural  works  form  a school  for  the  barbarians 
who  have  settled  there,  and  may  eventually  be 
the  foundation  for  a new  style. 

Every  building  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
man,  that  it  must  be  noticed  by  the  poet,  the 
writer,  and  the  painter  ; for,  except  in  the  cases 
of  battles,  some  building  mostly  forms  the  back- 
ground to  the  most  striking  actions  of  man’s  life. 
Besides,  the  importance,  the  grandeur,  the  beauty, 
or  sublimity  of  monuments  has  always  made  them 
favourite  subjects  for  introduction  by  the  painter 
and  the  poet.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a poet 
not  purely  pastoral  or  didactic,  in  whose  works 
admiration  for  fine  buildings  is  not  expressed,  from 
Homer’s  description  of  the  metallic  palace  of 
Alcinous,  to  the  Palace  of  Art  of  the  late  Poet 
Laureate,  though  he  unfortunately  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  Gothic  revival. 

The  great  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Dante,  was 
born  in  1265,  just  after  St.  Lewis  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  in  the  7th  Crusade. 

Considering  that  Gothic  was  invented  less  than 
a century  before  Dante’s  birth,  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  had  he  been  much  in  France,  he 
must  have  been  forcibly  struck  by  the  wonderful 
buildings  in  the  new  style,  and  have  written 
about  them,  even  though  his  model,  N'irgil,  took 
little  notice  of  architecture.  The  great  progress 
then  made  in  Italy  was,  however,  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  and  these  were  evidently  the  arts  he 
mostly  admired,  for  lie  composed  in  words 
charming  groups  of  sculpture  for  the  walls  and 
pavement  of  the  ascent  to  purgatory.  He  was, 
however,  such  a keen  observer  that  he  makes  a 
simile  of  the  burdened  souls  in  purgatory  from  a 
corbel : — 

“ As,  to  support  incumbent  floor  or  roof, 

For  corbel,  is  a figure  sometimes  seen, 

That  crumples  up  its  knees  unto  its  breast : 

With  the  feign'd  posture,  stirring  ruth  unfeigned 

In  the  beholder's  fancy  : so  1 saw 

These  fashion’d,  when  I noted  well  their  guise.' 

(Purg.  Can.  10,  1.  130-135,  Carey's  Tr.anslation.) 

Chaucer,  however,  our  fellow  townsman,*  who 
was  born  in  1328,  seven  years  after  Dante  died, 
and  who  lived  till  1400,  was  both  an  observer  and 
an  admirer  of  architecture,  and  describes  build- 
ings in  many  places  rather  minutely  ; and  though 
his  English  is  occasionally  diificult  to  understand, 
and  his  verse  quaint  and  rugged,  there  is  a charm 
about  it,  so  I give  you  his  description  of  the 
House  of  Fame  : — 

'•  All  was  of  stone  of  berile, 

Both  the  castell  and  the  toure, 

.4nd  eke  the  hall,  and  every  boure. 

Without  peeces  or  joynings  : 

But  many  subtell  compassings, 

.\s  babewimies  and  pinnacles, 

Imageries  and  tabernacles, 

I saw,  and  full  eke  of  windowes. 

As  flakes  fallen  in  great  snowes  ; 

And  eke  in  each  of  the  pinnacles 
Weren  sundry'  habitacles," 

(Chaucer,  “ House  of  Fame,"  Lib.  3,  v.  93.) 

* He  is  said  to  have  been  a Londoner. 


I may  say  that  “ babewinnes  ” are  baboons  ; the 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  irreverently  called 
grotesque  Gothic  sculpture  and  painting  “ baboon 
work.” 

The  architectural  descriptions  in  the  poets, 
even  including  Wordsworth’s  “Vision,”  mostly 
contain  only  a few  vague  terms,  costliness  of 
material  mostly  doing  duty  for  beauty  of  desigri ; 
which,  after  all,  cannot  be  properly  dealt  with  in 
words.  Milton’s  language  is,  however,  so  sublime, 
that  we  can  well  bear  his  description  of  Satan’s 
golden  Renaissance  palace  : — 

“ Anon,  out  of  the  earth  .a  fabric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet, 

Built  like  a temple,  where  Pilasters  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave  ; nor  did  there  w.aiu 
Cornice  or  Frieze,  with  bossy  Sculptures  grav'n. 

The  roof  was  fretted  gold." 

— Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,"  Lib.  L,  v.  710. 

If  all  the  architecture  were  to  be  erased 
from  sculpture  and  painting,  and  blotted  out 
of  literature,  what  gaps  would  be  left  in 
pictures,  bas-reliefs,  and  books  ; think  how 
bald  even  the  Arabian  Nights  would  become, 
without  the  architectural  surrounding  of  the 
stories.  So  I think  we  may  consider  that  archi- 
tecture fills  a good  space  among  the  achievements 
of  mankind.  Is  it  not  well  worth  the  devotion  and 
striving  of  the  architects,  and  the  aspirations  and 
efforts  of  the  students,  to  put  it  once  again  into  the 
way  of  improvement  and  progress?  Although 
Architecture  now  brings  no  honour,  glory,  or  fame, 
mankind  may  again  turn  to  admiring  it,  as  at  former 
epochs.  Future  architects  may  become  as 
famous  as  Ictinus,  Callicrates,  and  Mnesicles,  as 
Anthemius  of  Tralles  and  Isodore  of  Miletus,  as 
Giotto,  Brunellesco  or  Bramante,  as  St.  Gallo, 
Palladio,  or  Wren.  We  must,  however,  admit 
that  Miton  was  right  when  he  called  fame  “ that 
last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,”  for  truly  the  world 
has  received  as  much  instruction  and  delight  from 
the  work  of  nameless  Roman,  Gothic,  Saracen, 
and  Renaissance  architects,  as  from  those  who 
stand  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 

Building  we  could  scarce  do  without,  to  pro 
tect  us  from  the  weather,  and  from  robbery, 
to  stow  our  goods  in,  or  to  work  up  our  materials, 
unless  ■we  fell  back  into  primitive  savagery. 
If  we  pretend  to  any  culture,  we  want  our 
dommonplace  buildings  to  have  character  and 
comeliness,  and  those  for  noble  purposes  to  raise 
strong  and  adequate  emotions,  for  if  all  buildings 
were  wholly  and  purely  utilitarian,  it  would  be 
like  exchanging  oratorios  of  the  great  composers 
for  the  din  made  by  the  rivelting  of  iron  ships. 

All  the  fine  arts  are  necessarily  progressive,  but 
their  strongest  appeal  to  us  is  when  they  portray 
the  emotions  of  the  day.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
pointed  this  out  in  his  Waverley  novels ; he  said 
that  he  had  made  all  the  accessories  as  true  to  the 
timeashecould.butnotthe  personages,  forbad  they 
represented  the  real  persons,  no  one  would  have 
cared  to  read  the  novels.  To  make  his  personages 
interesting  they  spoke,  acted,  and  thought  like 
those  of  his  day ; and  this  is  true  of  every  fine  art. 
There  was  a simplicity,  a directness,  an  intensity, 
and  a dignity  about  all  the  historic  personages  of 
Greek  times,  that  has  made  antique  poetry, 
eloquence,  sculpture,  and  architecture  unsurpassed, 
and  possibly  unsurpassable.  The  artists,  and, 
under  this  name  I include  the  poets,  of  to-day 
have  to  deal  with  people  who  are  feebler  and  less 
dignified,  but  more  varied  and  complex  than  the 
ancients;  but  now,  as  then,  existing  personages 
must  be  the  actors,  and  must  be  made  like  life,  or 
their  works  must  appeal  to  present  emotions,  or 
they  do  not  interest  us.  As  long  as  noble  qualities, 
character,  and  beauty  exist  in  nations,  I believe 
there  will  always  be  artists  to  express  them.  The 
art  of  expression  is  mainly  learnt  from  the  past, 
but  the  artists  must  be  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  present.  The  cause  of  Tennyson’s 
works  being  so  highly  valued,  and  so  widely 
spread  amongst  the  English-speaking  race,  is, 
apart  from  their  harmony  and  beautiful  diction, 
due  to  their  being  imbued  with  the  knowledge, 
thoughts,  feeling,  and  aspirations  of  his  day. 
There  have  been  times  of  brutal  barbarism,  there 
have  been  times  of  vileness,  corruption  and 
cowardice,  that  could  give  rise  to  no  poetry. 
Architecture  only  deals  indirectly  with  man,  it 
has  to  meet  some  of  his  necessities,  habits,  and 
artificial  wants,  and  nisthelically  to  move  those 
emotions  that  are  proper  to  the  uses  of  the 
building. 

If  any  fine  art  had  ever  arrived  at  a perfection, 
that  would  he  appropriate  for  all  purposes  and  for 
all  time,  that  art  would  be  done  with,  there  could 
be  nothing  more  to  express,  and  we  could  but 
apply  the  stereotyped  form  to  what  we  want. 
This  perfection  has  by  no  means  been  reached  in 
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nrchitecture,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  ever  could 
be  arrived  at,  while  man's  wants  and  knowledge 
pi  ogress,  and  his  tastes  change;  though  un- 
happily we  too  often  act  as  if  this  were  the  case. 
We  have  many  new  necessities,  thousands  of  new 
wants,  and  many  new  materials,  that  must  have 
new  proportions,  and  somewhat  new  forms,  and 
certainly  new  methods  of  construction  ; we  have 
new  beliefs,  new  knowledge,  and  I think  I may 
safely  say  new  hopes  and  new  aspirations,  though 
these  hopes  and  aspirations  may  be  vague. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  have  availed  our- 
selves of  all  these  changes  from  the  past,  though 
we  may  be  slowly  working  to  bring  about  a very 
difterent  order  of  things  in  Architecture.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  ways  of  Nature  know 
that  the  gradual  subsidence  or  the  gradual 
elevation  of  parts  of  the  earth’s  cnist  are  usually 
too  small  to  be  observed  until  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies. All  we  can  say  about  Architecture  is, 
that  it  has  received  in  our  time  no  sudden  and 
immense  development  : it  has  not  been  affected 
by  one  of  those  tremendous  volcanic  eruptions 
that  has  suddenly  changed  a level  surface  into  a 
mountain,  like  that,  which  in  Renaissance  days, 
filled  up  the  Lucrine  lake. 

In  the  very  early  Renaissance  days  there  were 
apparently  but  few  architects  in  Italy,  and  the 
scholars,  antiquaries,  goldsmiths,  painters,  and 
sculptors,  thought  they  had  found  perfection  in 
ancient  Roman  architecture,  and  in  the  precepts 
of  Vitruvius  ; in  consetjuence  Architecture  then 
ceased  to  be  a progressive  structural  art.  We 
have  not  altogether  shaken  off  this  Renaissance 
fallacy,  .aUhough  we  have  several  times  changed 
the  model.  Greek,  Gothic,  and  the  Dutch 
Renaissance  have  successively  been  held  to  be  the 
acme  of  perfection. 

My  object  is  to  consider  if  Architecture  can  get 
into  a progressive  state  again,  and  if  possible  how 
it  may  he  done. 

I could  fill  the  whole  of  my  lectures  with  the 
facetious  diatribes  of  non-professional  writers 
against  modern  architecture  and  architects,  if  I 
thought  any  benefit  would  be  gained  by  so  doing. 
All  architectural  archajologists  know  the  slow 
evolution  of  the  different  architectures,  now  called 
“ styles”  ; an  evolution  that  it  has  mostly  taken 
many  centuries  to  effect  ; yet  these  critics 
write  as  if  they  thought  it  was  mere  sloth  or 
perverseness,  that  prevented  clever  men  from 
inventing  new  styles  in  an  hour,  a day,  a week,  or 
a month.  So  the  main  use  of  such  quotations 
would  be  to  show  the  critic's  ignorance,  and 
even  if  it  showed  a real  and  earnest  desire  in 
the  country  for  something  new,  it  would  only 
illustrate  the  theory  of  political  economy,  that  it  is 
the  supply  that  creates  the  demand  and  not  the 
reverse. 

We  must,  however,  admit  with  due  regret  that 
as  yet  there  is  no  architecture  in  Christendom 
that  in  our  eyes  can  be  called  good,  true,  and 
distinctive  of  the  present  century. 

All  those  engaged  in  rapidly  progressive  fine 
arts,  have  treated  with  contempt  the  work  they 
have  surpassed,  as  men  of  science  do  exploded 
theories.  Tlie  Greeks  at  their  apogee  useil  their 
old  statues  as  rubbish  to  fill  up  holes,  the 
Medixvals  used  carved  Norman  stonework  as 
raw  material,  and  carved  on  its  back,  and  the 
Saracens  did  the  same  with  some  of  their  car\-ed 
woodwork.  While  such  is  our  humility,  that  a 
large  portion  ot  the  profession  is  engaged  in 
restoring  old  buildings,  or  in  building  imitations 
of  the  past.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of 
the  sculptors  and  painters,  in  regard  to  Gothic 
statues  and  stained  glass. 

If  we  wanted  any  confirmation  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  look  at  a modern  architectural  guide-book 
to  an  English  town ; we  shall  there  find  the 
different  buildings  described  as  Greek,  Roman, 
Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Saracenic  or  Moorish, 
Norman,  Early  English,  Geometrical,  Perpen- 
dicular, Tudor,  Elizabethan,  or  Renaissance.  To 
gel  a popular  opinion  of  the  absence  of  any 
distinctive  style  of  the  day,  you  have  only  to  tell 
ariyonc  that  no  past  style  should  be  used,  and  he 
will  ask,  with  well-marked  surprise,  what  can  he 
done,  if  it  he  not  Classic,  Gothic,  or  Renaissance  ? 

This,  perhaps,  is  not  the  worst  phase,  for  not 
only  is  the  architect  looked  on  by  the  public  as  a 
supplier  of  old  fancy  dresses  for  buildings;  but 
too  many  architects  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  architect,  in  too  many  cases,  is  believeil  by 
the  public  to  be  like  a comic  actor  whose  business 
it  is  to  parody  all  the  expressions  of  former 
national  character,  from  Greek  to  Chinese,  and 
not  to  give  expression  to  our  own. 

_ Archseology  is  a charming  science,  of  great 
mt-.rest  to  every  one,  and  of  the  very  highest . 
importance  to  the  historian  : but  it  is  not  only 
not  architecture,  hut,  when  it  is  used  as  a sub- 


stitute,  it  is  fatal  to  it.  Progress  is  the  watch- 
word of  architecture,  but  with  the  archxologist  it 
is  the  unpardonable  sin.  The  architect’s  business 
is  to  improve  on  the  past,  the  archaeologist’s  to 
reproduce  it,  no  matter  how  bad  or  ugly  it  be. 
The  architect’s  canon  is,  that  every  part  of  a 
building  is  to  be  good  in  itself,  and  help  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  effect.  The  archceologist  s 
canon  is  to  have  precedent — i.e.,  that  the  modern 
building  has  been  taken  direct  from  one  built  ages 
ago  ; the  architect  of  those  davs  may  have  been 
ignorant,  may  have  bungled,  may  have  spoiled 
his  building,  but  the  aichceologist  is  satisfied, 
perhaps  delighted,  if  you  can  exactly  reproduce 
these  bungles. 

It  is  surely  worth  the  deepest  thought,  earnest 
and  vigorous  striving,  and  strict  self-denial  to  get 
architecture  again  on  the  line  of  progress,  if  it  be 
possible.  I by  no  means  say  that  it  is  possible, 
for  the  wheel  of  fortune  turns,  and  Science,  that  in 
Mediaeval  days  was  in  the  mire,  is  now  at  the  top 
of  the  wheel,  while  Art  is  in  the  mud_.  We 
have,  however,  this  advantage  over  the  Medi.evals, 
that,  whether  we  be  successful  or  not,  we 
shall  not  be  burned  alive  for  trying,  though 
we  may  starve.  Even  when  to  be  suspected 
of  dabbling  in  Science  meant  the  chance 
of  the  dungeon,  the  rack,  and  the  stake,  the 
%’otary  of  Science  would  study  it.  ^^e  have, 
too,  some  encouragement  for  trying,  for  Greek 
art  and  Greek  science  flourished  together. 

Democritus,  the  founder  of  the  Atomic  theory, 
was  a contemporary  of  Phidias,  and  Epicurus 
lived  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when 
the  Temple  of  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  was  rebuilt 
by  Dinocrates.  As  far  as  I know,  there  is  no 
a pnori  reason  why  Art  and  Science  should  not 
flourish  together,  although  in  latter  times  we 
know  they  have  not.  We  should  now  think  it 
absurd  for  eloquent  writers  on  Science  to  advocate 
the  worship  of  the  rushlight,  when  we  have  the 
Argand  lamp,  gas,  and  the  electric  light  ; but  in 
Art  we  are  in  that  unhappy  position,  that  some  of 
the  highest  eloquence  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  rushlight,  and  to  the  prophecy 
that  it  can  never  be  surp.assed.  The  eloquence 
we  want  must  dwell  on  the  inestimable  benefits 
architecture  confers,  and  should  point  to  the 
invention  of  the  electric  light  as  an  instance  of 
what  well-directed  effort  has  attained.  A fixed 
idea  that  no  advancement  can  be  made  is 
fatal  to  all  progress.  So  long  as  Ptolemy’s 
theory  was  accepted  as  the  ultimate  truth, 
no  progress  was,  or  could  be  made  in  astro- 
nomy ; but  when  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and 
Galileo  invesitigaled  the  matter,  they  proved 
that  the  earth  was  a spheroid  that  revolved 
on  its  own  axis  and  round  the  sun  ; and  since 
their  day,  not  to  speak  of  Newton’s  discovery  of 
the  law  of  gravitation,  the  knowledge  of  astronomy 
has  been  constantly  increasing. 

All  the  architectures  that  we  now_  call  “ styles  ” 
could  never  have  come  into  being  if  each  nation 
had  determined  that  Greek  architecture  was  per- 
fection, and  no  improvements  in  arrangement,  con- 
struction, or  .esthetics  could  be  made.  With  con- 
siderable gaps  there  was  a regular  advance,  at 
least  in  construction  and  arrangement,  from  Greek 
to  Medkeval  times  ; it  was  left  to  the  Italian 
artists  of  the  Renaissance  to  start  a belief  that 
Roman  architecture  was  perfect,  and  that  all 
mankind  could  do  wa.s  to  try  and  restore  it,  with 
the  effect  that  architecture  has  hardly  moved  from 
that  day  to  this.  Many  observers  have  been 
sagacious  enough  to  see  that  architecture  is  prac- 
tically stationary,  though  the  fashions  have  been 
constantly  changing  ; but  it  was  only  quite  lately 
that  the  reason,  or  one  of  the  reasons,  for  this  h.as 
been  discovered — that  is,  that  the  method  was 
wrong.  The  Gothic  revivalists  were  eloquent 
enough,  and  lirought  the  fiercest  invective  to  bear 
on  the  Roman  and  Greek  models,  but  while  they 
advocated  the  change  of  model,  they  were  quite 
contented  with  the  method. 

The  question  is,  how  arc  we  to  get  the  genius, 
capacity,  skill,  knowledge,  and  taste — if  there  be 
any  taste — of  the  present  day  mirrored  in  our 
architecture?  It  is  true  we  have  the  sculptors 
and  painters  to  help  us,  but  they  can  give  us 
nothing  of  the  present,  but  animal  and  vegetable 
life  ; for  the  clothing  of  tlie  day,  and  the  attitudes 
and  groupings  of  the  people,  are  neither  sculptur- 
esque nor  picturesque. 

As  regards  architecture  itself,  we  must,  I think, 
make  up  our  minds  what  we  want ; and  these 
wants  are  twofold : material  and  intellectual. 
Let  us  take  the  material  wants  first.  Do  we 
want  a high-pitched  roof  for  snow  to  slide  off, 
or  a moderately  pitched  roof  for  rain  to  run  off, 
or  a flat  roof?  If  we  have  a flat  roof  we  cannot 
reasonably  have  a gable,  and  perhaps  not  a 
cornice.  It  is  difficult  tq  say  whether  9,  dome 


is  to  be  looked  on  as  a material,  or  an  aesthetic, 
want ; in  a hot  climate  a dome  not  only  gives 
increased  air  space  but  looks  as  if  it  did,  and 
may  be  useful  to  let  in  light  high  up,  though  a 
lantern  will  generally  answer  both  purposes.  It 
has  been  stated  that  this  Byzantine  feature  was 
adopted  by  the  Saracens,  as  reminding  them  of 
their  umbrella-shaped  tents,  which,  if  true,  is  an 
icsthetic  reason  ; but  as  to  whether  the  dome  is 
wanted  to  be  best  seen  from  the  inside  or  from 
the  out,  is  certainly  an  xsthetic  question.  If  it 
be  wanted  to  compose  with  the  inside,  it  forms 
no  striking  external  feature,  while  if  it  is  to 
be  an  external  feature  it  will  not  compose  with 
the  inside ; you  merely  see  a gap,  until  you  are 
under  it  and  look  up. 

Everything  that  is  palpably  unreasonable  in  a 
building  is  a blot.  We  can  to  some  extent,  by 
care  and  knowledge,  arrange  that  we  have 
nothing  wrong  in  constructive  shape,  in  area,  or 
in  arrangement  ; but  all  this,  I fear,  will  not 
produce  a building  that  raises  high  emotions;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  know  what  emotions  the 
use  of  most  buildings  ought  to  evoke,  and  that  is 
something.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  were  to  follow 
a strictly  reasonable  method,  without  any  thought 
but  for  utility,  we  should  probably  produce  buildings 
that  were  very  different  from  the  existing  master- 
pieces of  architecture.  Nature,  in  making  every- 
thing purely  for  use,  makes  most  things  shapely, 
and  occasionally  makes  them  beautiful,  but  we 
by  no  means  have  Nature’s  gifts  in  this  respect. 
If  we  use,  as  we  must  eventually  use,  iron  and 
steel  for  those  parts  which  are  to  bear  great 
weights,  great  strains,  or  to  bridge  wide  spans,  and 
made  the  ironwork  visible,  we  should  not  only  find 
that  these  materials  would  take  new  shapes,  but 
must  give  rise  to  new  ordinances.  Iron  pycnoslyle, 
systyle,  eustyle,  and  aneostyle  would  be  very 
different  to  those  of  marble  columns  with  marble 
architraves.  Shapeliness  in  iron  must  be  reached 
by  new  proportions,  and  its  enrichments  must  be 
different  from  those  in  marble  on  account  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  material.  Horizontal  girders 
being  the  most  convenient  form  that  iron  will 
take,  vaulted  ceilings  will  be  superseded  by  flat 
ones,  and  flat  roofs  will  be  substituted  for  high- 
pitched  ones. 

All  the  large  iron  buildings  yet  put  up,  have 
been  merely  for  temporory  or  commonplace 
purposes,  and  have  mostly  been  rapidly  and 
cheaply  done,  to  meet  some  sudden  requirement. 
They  have  not  been  called  for  by  the  nation  for 
the  jjurposes  of  magnificence  or  for  the  highest 
ends  to  which  buildings  can  be  devoted  ; and  so 
have  scarcely  entered  the  pale  of  jcsthetic  building. 
Sheds  for  the  mere  protection  from  the  weather 
of  people,  animals,  trees,  or  goods,  are  not 
wanted  or  expected  to  raise  any  high  emotion, 
but  if,  as  we  all  hope,  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
people  improve  as  much  in  intelligence,  morality, 
and  cultivation  as  they  have  materially,  we  may 
look  forward  to  vast  structures,  not  only  “built 
for  pleasure  and  for  State,”  but  dedicated  to  still 
higher  purposes.  When  we  have  so  wonderful  a 
material  as  iron  to  our  hand,  the  mind  almost 
shrinks  from  contemplating  the  possible  sublimity 
of  buildings  designed  for  the  nation  by  the 
highest  talent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
highest  emotions.  We  picture  to  ourselves  their 
colossal  size,  their  novelty,  and  beauty  of  shape, 
their  perfection  of  composition,  and  the  exquisite- 
ness of  their  detail,  glowing,  too,  with  the 
colours  of  enamel,  while  each  building  is 
gloriously  adorned  with  sculpture  and  painting. 
Even  now,  the  inside  of  the  Crystal  Palace  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  buildings  in  the  world, 
although  there  was  no  attempt  at  building  any- 
thing beyond  a vast  greenhouse. 

I have  the  greatest  possible  confidence  in  the 
rising  architects  of  the  day,  if  they  be  not  led 
astray  by  false  teaching,  or  demoralised  by  the 
desire  of  becoming  rich.  They  have  seen,  by 
travel,  many  of  the  past  triumphs  of  our  art,  and, 
by  photographs,  almost  all  the  existing  archi- 
tecture in  the  world.  They  have  in  one  respect 
distinguished  themselves  above  the  students  of  all 
other  professions  by  their  thirst  after  knowledge  ; 
for  they  have  not  only  taxed  themselves  to  get  it, 
but  organised  the  only  complete  Architectural 
School  in  the  kingdom.  As  far  as  they  know 
how,  they  have  used  every  exertion  to  acquire 
that  deep  and  varied  knowledge  that  is  wanted 
for  the  most  exacting  profession  that  exists. 

I doubt  if  the  world  ha.s  ever  seen  a failure, 
when  all  have  been  striving  to  do  their  utmost, 
and  it  is  at  such  times  that  genius  mostly  makes 
its  appearance.  Themistocles  emerged  between 
the  first  and  second  attempt  of  the  Persians  to 
conquer  Greece,  and  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  i 
the  high  tide  of  Hannibal’s  conquests. 

If  it  be  allowed  to  compare  the  present  con* 
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dition  of  architecture,  of  architectural  aspirations, 
and  of  architectural  instruction  with  another  time 
and  a different  desire,  it  may  be  said  that  Italy  in 
the  thirteenth  century  was  precisely  in  the  posi- 
tion that  English  architecture  is  now,  for  then, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy,  each 
poet  studied  all  the  poetry  he  could  find,  and 
strove  to  create  a language  in  which  he  could 
enshrine  the  stirring  thoughts  and  actions  of  his 
time  ; and  eventually  Dante  appeared.  It  was 
at  the  end  of  such  a time,  among  a galaxy 
of  poet?  and  playwrights,  that  Shakespeare  was 
born.  If  our  nation  continues  to  cultivate  the 
virtues  of  wisdom,  courage,  temperance,  and 
justice,  whose  practice  has  carried  it  so  far,  we 
may  hope  that  it  will  shortly  want  splendid  build- 
ings for  the  noblest  ends ; and  if  the  architects  and 
students  are  still  as  eager,  energetic,  and  per- 
severing are  they  now  are,  that  the  great  archi- 
tectural genius  will  shortly  arise  who  is  destined 
to  carry  architecture  on  its  new  path;  that  by  that 
time  the  nation  will  have  seen  the  supreme 
importance  of  architecture  to  mirror  its  greatness, 
its  virtue,  and  its  culture,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  create  buildings  worthy  of  his  genius,  and  to 
found  a school  that  will  give  to  the  world  a 
succession  of  buildings  of  a vastness,  an 
impressiveness,  and  an  exquisiteness,  that  will 
cast  into  shade  and  insignificance  all  the  archi- 
tectural triumphs  of  the  past.  G.  Aitchison. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  seventh  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  was  held  on  Monday  last  at  No.  g,  Con- 
duit-street, Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  taken  as  read, 

Professor  Kerr  read  a paper  entitled  : — 
Ol'strvations  on  the  Plan  of  Dwelling-houses 
in  Towns. 

After  touching  on  the  radical  importance  of 
good  planning — for  of  what  avail  would  be  the 
strength  of  Hercules,  the  symmetry  of  Adonis, 
the  splendour  of  Apollo,  with  a rickety  organisation 
within? — Professor  Kerr  referred  to  the  English 
dwelling-house  as  professing  to  be,  in  respect  of 
plan,  the  best  in  the  world,  home  comfort  being 
its  special  characteristic.  The  organic  arrange- 
ruent  of  a dwelling-house  began  and  ended  with 
the  idea  of  home  or  family  comfort.  The  great 
difference  between  the  house  in  the  country  and 
the  house  in  the  town  was  that  in  the  one  case 
the  accommodation  was  conveniently  spread  out 
over  the  proper  extent  of  ground-space,  while  in 
the  other  it  was  so  squeezed  together  laterally  that 
it  flew  up  into  the  air.  Height  became  the 
substitute  for  breadth,  and  rooms  which  would 
naturally  be  disposed  side  by  side  had  to  be 
artificially  piled  up  tier  upon  tier.  This  crowding 
was  what  constituted  the  town,  and,  as  we  knew 
■that  all  forms  of  crowding  of  animal  life  produced 
pollution  of  the  air,  it  followed  that  a town 
became  so  far  an  unwholesome  place  of  habitation. 
He  remembered  a suggestion  once  offered  in 
public  by  an  eminent  physician — namely,  that  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  great  cities  of  antiquity  might  have  been  that 
Ihe  inhabitants  were  driven  away  by  the  in- 
tolerable pollution  of  the  soil.*  Crowding  must, 
cn  the  very  nature  of  things,  bring  with  it  the 
-evils  of  crowding. 

In  the  organisation  of  a plan  it  was  not  enough 
to  account  for  a certain  list  of  rooms,  and  to  pro- 
vide them  all  of  such  dimensions  respectively  and 
with  such  relations  to  each  other  as  should  be  on 
the  whole  not  unacceptable  ; this  was  little  better 
■than  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  the  Vitruvius 
Britannicus,  by  which  the  house  was  endowed 
with  an  academical  exterior  and  a symmetrical 
interior,  and  the  occupants  were  left  to  settle  down 
in  it  as  they  best  could.  The  skilful  architect 
nowadays  would  include  in  his  plan  the  furnishing 
of  every  room  ; in  imagination  he  would  personally 
occupy  every  corner,  pass  inwards  and  outwards 
through  every  doorway,  and  consider  the  precise 
interior  effect  and  lighting-value  of  every  window. 
The  symmetry  and  stateliness  of  an  academical 
plan — on  paper — were  always  attractive  ; but,  in 
modern  English  dwelling-house  plan  of  a high 
class,  considering  the  extreme  complexity  of  the 
accommodation,  this  paper  simplicity  was  falla- 

•  It  seems  certainly  possible  that  this  may  be  the  end  of 
I.ondon.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
smheakhiness  of  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood  is  to  some 
extent  caused  by  the  saturation  of  the  soil  with  decayed 
and  polluted  matter  from  ancient  Rome,  though  that  was 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  “the  decline  and  fall  of 
Rome.”— Ed. 


cious.  The  only  efficient  test  was  to  follow  out 
the  full  detail  of  actual  family  occupation. 

As  to  the  plan  of  a town,  it  was  of  no  use  to 
direct  attention  in  England  to  the  question  w'hat 
the  plan  of  a town  ought  to  be.  Every  one  of  our 
towns  had  initiated  its  own  plan  by  chance,  and 
developed  it  in  its  own  way  on  the  same  principle. 
The  leading  lines  were  the  accidental  roadways  of 
ancient  traffic,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  place 
had  been  governed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
demands  of  business.  The  story  of  Regent-street 
was  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  achievement 
of  a great  public  improvement,  and  what  had 
come  out  of  it.  The  houses  were  designed  in  a 
manner  which  was  deemed  adequate  for  their 
stately  situation.  But  now,  when  only  three- 
quarters  of  a century  had  passed  over  them,  how 
had  they  come  to  be  regarded?  Two  half-miles 
of  very  shabby  little  shops,  below  the  mark  of 
many  a new  third-rate  street,  marvellously  made 
the  best  of,  but  cumbering  the  ground ; scarcely 
worth  their  ground-rents  but  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  locality,  the  showy  shop-fronts,  and  the 
spacious  dignity  of  the  roadway  ; the  wonder  being 
that  they  survived  at  all ! In  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  the  Regent-street  leases  would  fall 
in  en  masse — and  what  was  to  be  done  then  ? 
The  problem  which  the  Crown  agents  would  have 
to  face  was  not  merely  how  to  appraise  high 
ground-rents,  but  how  to  rebuild  at  all  without 
disorganising  a considerable  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  London  ! He  would  respectfully  suggest 
the  possibility  of  beginning  to  rebuild  forthwith, 
by  simply  announcing  a readiness  to  entertain 
whatever  private  proposals  might  be  offered  piece- 
meal, upon  certain  general  terms  that  could  easily 
be  formulated ; and  then,  he  believed,  there  would 
be  a brand-new  R-i^ent-street  to  show  long  before 
the  twenty-five  years  were  out,  not  only  as  a great 
benefit  to  the  public  and  the  town,  but  equally  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Crown  estate. 

In  the  classification  of  town  houses,  the  first  or 
leading  class  of  dwelling-houses  in  any  large  town 
was  obviously  the  street  house,  one  of  a close 
row  where  mere  standing  room  was  economised 
to  the  utmost.  Although  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  go  into  details  of  plan,  there  were  two 
points  in  respect  of  our  ordinary  street  houses 
upon  which  he  might  say  a word.  He  was 
entitled  to  assume,  for  instance,  that  every  archi- 
tect instinctively  shaped  his  rooms  aright,  and 
disposed  their  doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces  in 
proper  relation  to  each  other  ; but  why  must  he 
scamp  the  entrance-hall,  degrading  one  of  the 
most  important  items  of  residential  convenience 
and  pleasantness  to  the  level  of  a rabbit-hole? 
And  why,  again,  attach  the  title  of  “ bedroom” 
to  haphazard  chambers  without  ever  thinking 
where  even  the  bedstead  is  to  stand  ? The  first 
step  in  designing  a street  house  of  any  importance, 
was  to  prepare  a list  of  the  required  rooms,  with 
their  approximate  dimensions,  and  to  proceed  to 
classify  them  by  area  of  floor-space,  so  as  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  requisite  number  of 
stories.  Take  the  case  of  a good  house,  in  a 
fashionable  quarter  of  London,  worth  about 
;^7,ooo,  five  stories  in  height,  and  occupying 
about  2,000  square  feet  of  ground  within  the 
walls.  The  scheme  of  arrangement  might  then 
stand  thus:  On  the  basement  floor,  kitchen  and 
scullery,  larder  and  store-room,  butler’s  pantry  and 
bedroom,  housekeeper's  room  and  servants’  hall, 
wine  and  beer  cellars,  knife-house,  closets,  &c., 
corridor  and  back  stair,  with  front  area  and  vaults 
for  coal  and  dust.  On  the  ground  floor,  dining-room 
and  servery  with  lift,  library,  gentleman’s  room  and 
billiard-room,  porch  and  entrance-hall,  cloak- 
room, and  lavatory,  principal  staircase  and  back- 
stair.  On  the  first  floor,  drawing-room  and 
morning-room,  principal  staircase  and  gallery- 
landing,  conservatory,  a bedroom  suite  and  bath- 
room, and  back -stair  and  service  with  lift.  On 
the  second  floor,  principal  staircase,  bedrooms 
and  dressing-rooms,  nursery  suite  and  school- 
room, bath,  &c.,  linen-room,  and  housemaids’ 
closet,  with  lift  and  back-stair.  On  the  third 
floor,  bedrooms,  back-stair  with  lift,  servants’ 
rooms,  bath,  &c. , and  housemaids’  closet,  and  a 
lumber  and  box-room.  He  would  have  the 
entrance-hall  wide,  well  lighted,  and  warmed  : 
and  the  billiard-room  top-lighted,  if  only  by 
means  of  a projecting  end  with  a glass  roof.  A 
special  corner  of  the  plan  ought,  of  course,  to 
take  practically  all  the  water-served  accommoda- 
tion. The  nurseries  would  be  adapted  for  use  as 
bedrooms.  The  back-stair  must  be  sufficiently 
lighted  ; and  he  saw  no  objection  to  an  internal 
area  for  light  and  ventilation  otherwise.  He  did 
not  object  to  the  good  old  principle  of  having  the 
entrance  door  in  the  middle,  with  rooms  right  and 
left.  Moreover,  he  would  insist  upon  the  back 
M'all  of  the  house  being  as  well  designed  as  the 


front ; and  the  rear  ground,  however  small,  ought 
to  be  pleasantly  laid  out  for  actual  enjoyment. 

The  suburban  house,  properly  so  called,  was  in 
principle  a country  house.  In  good  examples  it 
ought  to  have  no  basement  offices  ; and  even  a 
second  story  of  bedrooms  ought  to  be  limited  in 
extent,  or,  if  possible,  avoided  altogether,  except, 
perhaps,  for  servants’  rooms  : that  was  to  say,  the 
house  ought  to  cover  ground  as  liberally  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow  ; for  it  had  escaped  from 
the  crowd  of  the  town,  and  could  take  no  excuse 
for  being  stinted  of  anything  in  reason  that 
belonged  to  open  space. 

Convenience  was  the  foremost  question  of 
residential  organisation  ; the  elementary  arrange- 
ment of  the  vital  apparatus  or  mechanism  of  the 
dwelling,  by  means  of  which  it  -would go,  while 
the  equally  substantial  and  perhaps  more  hand- 
some house  next  door,  having  been  planned  any- 
how, would  not  go. 

The  English  idea  of  domestic  comfort  depended 
very  much  upon  privacy,  especially  as  to  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  family  from  the  servants,  a 
rule  which  applied  to  every  house,  however  small, 
that  came  under  the  category  of  a "gentleman’s 
house  ” in  England.  He  had  seen  it  argued  that 
this  was  obsolete  conservatism,  or  aristocratic 
pride  ; but  we  had  professionally  to  plan  a house 
for  the  prosaic  facts  of  housekeeping  ; the  family 
as  one  class  demanded  and  were  entitled  to  their 
own  privacy,  and  the  servants  as  another  class 
demanded  and  were  entitled  to  theirs. 

As  to  aspect  and  prospect,  it  was  useless  to 
suggest  that  the  element  of  aspect,  all-important 
as  it  was  in  the  open  country,  should  be  materially 
considered  in  the  streets  of  a town. 

But  in  a suburban  house  both  aspect  and  the 
diffusion  of  light  and  air  must  be  fully  considered. 
One  or  two  points  in  planning  might  be  men- 
tioned : We  ought  never  on  any  account  to  have 
a dark  staircase.  Let  us  always  make  our  hall  as 
spacious  as  possible,  and  as  bright  and  airy. 
Again,  we  must  never  light  a room  by  the  very 
common  means  of  a pair  of  windows  with  a broad 
pier  between  them.  Thousands  of  handsome 
dining-rooms  were  spoilt  in  this  way  ; the  shadow 
of  the  pier  eclipsed  the  whole  room  ; and  when 
the  artifice  was  resorted  to  of  disguising  it  with  a 
mirror,  this  almost  added  insult  to  injury. 

The  semi-detached  house  was  a hybrid  between 
the  more  crowded  street  house  and  the  more  open 
suburban  ; and  as  such  it  constituted  nowadays  a 
favourite  class  of  ordinary,  and  sometimes  expen- 
sive residence  for  the  extension  of  our  towns. 
But  he  failed  to  see  any  real  advantage  that  it 
possessed,  except  when  on  a small  scale,  over  the 
wholly  detached  house.  The  saving  in  ground-rent 
was  open  to  question  ; and  as  for  the  party-wall,  of 
all  our  structural  contrivances,  the  domestic  party- 
wall  was  one  of  the  least  felicitous. 

In  regard  to  homes  for  the  working-classes, 
there  were  _ to  be  seen  in  and  about  London 
several  distinct  types  of  commonplace  working- 
people’s  dwellings  which  were  easily  identified  as 
the  simple  outcome  of  their  habits.  First  came 
the  independent  C'^qtage  or  very  small  street 
house,  containing  a living  room  and  a small 
kitchen  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two  correspond- 
ing bedrooms  above,  with  a little  yard  or  garden 
behind.  Secondly,  an  occasional  range  of  houses 
with  an  open  gallery  running  along  the  front  at 
each  floor  level,  for  access  to  so  many  tiers  of 
lodgings,  smaller  but  still  independent.  Thirdly, 
the  “model_  lodging-house”  so  called,  orblock- 
building, divided  internally  into  small  suites, 
accessible  from  dismal  public  staircases.  Fourthly, 
the  inferior,  but  most  common  and  perhaps  most 
popular  form  of  lodgings,  in  which  an  ordinary 
street  house,  with  the  usual  two  rooms  on  a 
floor,  accomodated  a separate  household  on 
each  story,  with  perhaps  more  quietude  if 
less  privacy.  Lastly,  there  was  the  same  kind  of 
house,  or  any  other  kind  miscellaneously,  which 
was  let  out  in  a rough-and-tumble  way  to  the  poor, 
and  most  generally  in  single  rooms.  The  first  of 
these  orders  of  dwellings,  the  independent  cottage 
of  two  floors,  seemed  to  him  the  most  desirable 
of  all.  Of  course,  it  was  really  a country  type  ; 
but  in  the  suburbs,  even  of  London  itself,  he  saw 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  general  rule. 
The  second  model,  with  the  galleries,  was  to  be 
commended  for  such  quarters  of  the  town  as  were 
more  crowded,  especially  if  private  little  balcony 
yards  could  be  added  behind.  The  large  block 
buildings  he  disliked,  and  thought  the  inmates 
must  dislike  them.  With  reference  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  inferior  poor,  many  years  ago  he  read 
a paper  there  which  advocated  the  systematic 
supply  of  homes  for  the  poor  in  the  humble  form 
of  spacious  single  rooms,  specially  planned  and 
provided  with  appropriate  appliances,  simply  to 
take  the  place  of  the  insufficiently  large  and 
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decidedly  haphazard  sir^gle  rooms  which  they  now 
occupied.  He  still  thought  this  was  oiie  solution 
of  the  problem. 

The  system  of  residential  flats  seemed  to  have 
now  effected  a settlement  in  London  ; and,  com- 
mercially speaking,  the  speculating  builder,  and 
none  the  less  perhaps  the  speculating  dealer  in 
building  land  were  no  doubt  making  a good  use  of 
the  element  of  ground-rent ; but  socially  also 
there  were  certain  attractions  offered  fairly  enough 
to  residents  of  several  classes.  However,  it  w'as 
easy  to  see  that  the  popularity  of  such  peculiar 
establishments  must  come  in  time  to  tuin  very 
much  on  questions  of  salubrity,  and  in  this  respect 
medical  men  were  beginning  to  complain  of  them. 
The  paper  concluded  with  some  general  remarks 
on  designing  an  English  house,  which  were  more 
or  less  a recapitulation  of  precepts  laid  down 
many  years  ago  by  the  author  in  his  book  on 
“ The  Gentleman’s  House.”  In  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  picturesque,  Professor  Kerr  remarked 
that  the  bric-a-brac  Renaissance  of  the  present 
moment  would  be  found  to  be  quite  evanescent, 
in  fact  only  a stepping-stone  from  the  discarded 
picturesque  of  the  Secular  Gothic  of  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  towards  some  much  more 
appropriate  Renaissance  of  five-and-twenty  years 
to  come.  The  best  compliment  that  could  be 
paid  to  the  miss-called  Queen  Anne  style,  or 
Flemish  Rococo,  was  that  it  was  clearly  a 
Teutonic,  and  not  a Latin,  mode,  and  therefore 
on  our  own  side  of  the  racial  dividing-line  ; but 
how  far  this  was  sufficient  to  confer  upon  it  a 
historical  value  of  its  own  was  another  question. 
There  were  only  two  foreign  models  to  which  he 
would  allude — the  French  and  the  American. 
France  exhibited  in  perfection  the  type  of  plan 
which  in  England  we  had  left  behind  us  ; while 
America  illustrated  what  seemed  to  be  before  us. 
A private  residence  of  the  best  class  in  Paris 
was  a highly-refined  example  of  advanced  Italian 
or  Neo-Grec  Renaissance,  academically  designed, 
both  without  and  within,  for  artistic  grace,  but 
organised  more  for  stately  and  often  grandiose 
effect  than  for  what  we  considered  to  be  family 
comfort.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turned  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  what  we  saw  in 
domestic  architecture  was  of  special  interest. 
There  was  great  activity,  a good  deal  of  miscel- 
laneous ambition,  considerable  promise  in  respect 
of  artistic  character,  and — this  being  the  point 
that  concerned  us  at  the  moment — a certain  amount 
of  that  kind  of  utilitarian  enterprise  which  con- 
duced to  progress  in  interior  organisation.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  the  English  mansion  was 
being  improved  upon  as  regards  its  plan,  or,  indeed, 
that  it  was  yet  emulated  ; but  the  practical  and 
empirical  inventiveness  of  the  American  intelli- 
gence seemed  to  be  likely  to  engage  itself  in  the 
suggestion  of  novel  appliances  in  such  matters  as 
drainage,  heating  and  cooking  without  gross 
waste  of  fuel,  contrivances  for  ordinary  ventila- 
tion, the  smoke  nuisance,  the  use  of  gas,  electric 
lighting,  the  water  supply  and  service,  the  freez- 
ing of  pipes,  fireproof  construction,  the  use  of 
lifts,  and  so  on,  and  we  must  confess  that  if  the 
Americans,  as  they  were  always  saying,  accom- 
plished results  while  we  were  thinking  over 
preliminaries,  we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
the  benefit  of  such  promptitude  if  they  would 
.seriously  turn  their  attention  to  the  wide  field  of 
domestic  contrivance. 


A communication  was  then  read  by  the  Secre- 
tar}’,  Mr.  White,  from  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  in 
reference  to  Professor  Kerr's  suggestion  that  the 
rebuilding  of  Regent-street  might  be  facilitated  by 
the  Crown  authorities  simply  announcing  their 
readiness  to  entertain  whatever  private  proposals 
might  be  offered  piece-meal  upon  certain  general 
terms  which  could  easily  be  formulated.  A course 
of  procedure  such  as  that  so  suggested  would  be 
only  in  accordance  with  the  practice  which  liad 
been  generally  adopted  on  the  Crown’s  London 
Estate  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  under  which 
proposals  for  the  surrender  of  existing  leases, 
which  might  have  comparatively  short  terms  to 
run,  and  the  grant  of  new  building  leases  to 
facilitate  the  consolidation  of  holdings,  and  the 
substitution  of  one  good  building  for  several  of 
inferior  type  had  been  favourably  considered,  and 
under  such  arrangements  many  of  the  important 
buildings  of  late  years  erected  on  the  Crown 
Estate  had  been  rendered  possible,  all  subsidiary 
interests  in  the  smaller  buildings  removed  having 
been  extinguished.  The  (,)ueen’s  Concert  Hall  in 
Langham-place  was  one  of  the  most  recent 
instances  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the  sur- 
render of  outstanding  leases,  and  the  grant  of  a new 
building  lease  for  the  consolidated  site.  As  regarded 
Regent-street,  on  December  17,  1877,  in  opening 


the  discussion  on  the  paper  on  “ Middle  Class 
Houses  in  Paris  and  Central  London”  by  Mr. 
William  H.  White,  now  Secretary  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  he  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
Regent-street,  and  the  great  benefits  conferred  on 
the  metropolis  by  the  magnificent  improvements 
carried  out  by  the  Crown  in  forming  that  street, 
Pall  Mall  East,  King  William-street,  West  Strand, 
tlifcc.,  and  especially  commented  on  Mr.  Whites 
suggestion  that  a particular  block  of  property  in 
Regent-street — an  “ island”  as  he  termed  it — the 
reconstruction  of  which  he  advocated  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views  of  the  arrangement  proper  for 
business  and  residential  houses  in  Central  London, 
being — “ Crown  or  national  property  is  above  the 
law  ; so,  for  more  years  than  I can  live,  it 
must  remain  beyond  all  po.ssibility  or  hope 
of  improvement  in  the  direction  to  which 
the  make-shift  alterations  of  the  actual  tenant 
unmistakably  point.”  The  responsible  managers 
of  the  Crown  Estate  had  but  one  anxiety — 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  property  and  of 
its  occupants,  and  were  at  all  times  ready  to  meet 
those  who  might  be  in  a position  to  eftect  these 
improvements.  He  further  said  that  if  Mr.  White 
had  a client  prepared  to  surrender  all  interests  in 
the  island  he  referred  to,  the  Crown  would  be 
happy  to  afford  all  possible  facilities  for  the 
removal  of  the  houses  now  standing,  and  the 
granting  of  a fresh  term  of  lease  for  the 
erection  of  his  combined  dwellings.  However 
willing  and  desirous  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Woods  might  be  (with  due  regard, 
of  course,  to  the  interests  of  the  Crown) 
to  encourage  and  cany  out  such  arrangements 
more  extensively  than  had  yet  been  possible, 
there  were  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Regent-street  houses, 
where,  besides  the  valuable  trade  interests  in- 
volved, the  real  obstacle  to  the  desired  improve- 
ment was  the  web  of  legal  restrictions  in  which 
most  of  the  properties  were  entangled  by  settle- 
ments and  the  like  devices,  which  tended  to  keep 
the  improvable  unimproved,  and  check  in  every 
direction  all  efforts  for  development — obstacles 
which  appeared  to  be  almost  insuperable,  except 
with  the  aid  of  empowering  legislation  specially 
aimed  at  them.  There  were  other  considerations 
which  must  greatly  influence  dealing  with  Regent- 
street.  Any  rebuilding  such  as  advocated  by  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  could  not  be  of  single  houses,  forming 
a mere  narrow  strip  of  elevation,  perhaps 
well  enough  adapted  to  form  a bold  advertise- 
ment of  the  business  of  some  individual  trades- 
men, but  to  secure  the  necessary  architectural 
effect  must  be  in  blocks,  and  where  such  block 
was  not  an  island  or  of  isolated  design,  due 
regard  also  must  be  had  to  the  surroundings  of 
the  property  to  be  dealt  with,  and  any  such 
dealing  with  The  (Quadrant  would  clearly  be  in- 
expedient, but  wherever  it  might  be  practicable 
to  rebuild  without  erecting  a deformity  the 
proposal  of  those  persons  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Kerr,  were  not  only  ready  but  anxious 
to  find  the  money  to  rebuild  Regent-street  entirely 
would  certainly  receive  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Commissioners.  How  far  the 
extreme  restrictions  on  building  and  rebuilding 
in  London,  contemplated  by  the  London 
Streets  and  Buildings  Consolidation  and 
Amendment  Bill,  now  being  promoted  as  a 
private  Bill  by  the  London  County  Council, 
would  affect  the  monumental  rebuilding  not  only 
in  Regent-street,  but  throughout  the  metropolis, 
was  a subject  which  should  receive  earnest  con- 
sideration from  the  Institute  as  a matter  of  grave 
importance  likely  to  seriously  affect  the  interests 
of  architectural  and  of  business  development. 

Mr.  Lacy  Ridge,  after  expressing  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  paper,  referred  to  the  London  Streets 
and  Buildings  Bill,  and  stated  that  the  Practice 
Committee  and  their  sub-committee  had  had  the 
matter  under  their  consideration  for  a very  long 
time,  not  only  since  the  Bill  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  brought  out,  but  for  years 
before,  the  Practice  Committee  having  drawn  up 
a Bill  of  their  own,  on  which,  in  part,  the  Bill  to 
be  brought  before  Parliament  was  founded. 
The  present  Bill  did  embody  a good  many 
of  the  suggestions  which  emanated  from 
the  Practice  Committee,  and  that,  he  thought, 
should  make  the  Institute  look  very  favourably 
upon  the  action  of  the  County  Council  in  having 
brought  forward  a Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
numerous  acts  which  now  affected  building  in 
London.  Al  the  same  time  neither  that  considera- 
tion nor  any  other  could  possibly  blind  them  to 
the  extreme  danger  to  the  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  many  of  the  enactments  which  it  was 
proposed  to  embody  in  the  Bill.  What  action  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Institute  to  take  on  the 
matter  hereafter  was  now  under  consideration. 


In  conclusion  he  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Professor  Kerr  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said 
the  difficulties  of  buildings  in  towns  were  only 
appreciated  by  those  who  had  to  do  with  the 
planning  of  such  buildings.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  which  he  experienced  was  to  arrange 
for  the  continuance  of  houses  which  were 
quite  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
town,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  a larger 
improvement  when  the  leases  of  other  houses 
immediately  next  to  them  were  falling  in  in  two 
or  three  years’  time.  He  had  come  to  the  very 
decided  conclusion  that  it  was  undesirable  to  take 
two  or  three  small  houses  in  such  streets  as 
Berners-street  and  Newman-street,  and  rebuild 
those,  when  the  leases  of  other  houses  adjoining 
fell  in  shortly.  One  oflhe  greatest  difficulties  they 
could  experience  was  the  dealing  with  the  corner 
sites.  In  a great  many  cases  corner  houses  were 
small  and  inadequately  provided  with  light 
and  air  at  the  rear.  If  they  could  possibly 
manage  to  get  two  or  three  more  houses  on 
either  side,  and  carry  out  a large,  comprehensive- 
scheme,  they  would  do  better  tlian  by  attempting 
to  rebuild  any  corner  house  by  itself.  The 
question  of  workmen's  dwellings  had  received  a. 
certain  amount  of  attention  from  himself,  for  he 
happened  to  have  erected  two  large  blocks  of  suchi 
buildings  not  far  from  the  Marylebone-road. 
Undoubtedly  they  could,  by  careful  planning, 
erect  buildings  which  could  be  substantially  built,, 
well  arranged  with  good  sanitary  accommodation, 
and  with  a fair  amount  of  light  to  all  the  rooms, 
in  order  to  pay  a very  good  interest  for  the  money. 
He  alluded  to  those  buildings  for  the  better  class- 
of  working  men.  But  undoubtedly  the  great 
difficulty  was,  what  to  do  with  the  extremely  poor 
people.  That  was  a problem  which  he  did  not 
think  had  been  sufficiently  considered,  and 
he  was  quite  sure  it  had  not  been  solved.  He 
thoroughly  concurred  in  what  was  stated  in  the 
communication  of  Mr.  Cates  as  to  the  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  any  such  property  ir> 
London,  caused  by  the  entanglement  of  settle- 
ments and  various  other  things.  On  the  Berners 
estate  they  were  only  too  pleased  and  anxious  to 
grant  new  building  leases  if  people  would  sur- 
render their  present  interests  ; but  sometimes  these- 
interests  turned  out  to  be  three,  four,  five,  six,  and 
even  seven  deep,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
buy  them  out.  With  regard  to  the  shopkeepers’ 
houses,  Professor  Kerr  had  mentioned  how  com- 
pletely the  conditions  of  living  had  altered.  This- 
was  most  strikingly  shown  in  many  of  the  houses- 
on  the  north  side  of  Oxford-street,  which  were 
planned  and  built  as  shops  and  residences.  Onl)  - 
ten  days  ago  he  had  to  go  over  one  of  those 
houses.  The  whole  of  the  area  had  been  coveretlf 
with  pavement,  the  staircase  had  been  taken  down, 
the  access  to  the  upper  rooms  was  through  the- 
shop,  and  the  dining-room  for  the  assistants  had 
not  one  single  particle  of  daylight  coming  into  it. 
That  was  a state  of  things  which  they  found  in  too 
many  cases  in  Oxford-street,  and  there  could  not 
be  the  slightest  possible  doubt  that  the  sooner 
those  conditions  were  terminated  the  better  for 
the  people  who  had  to  live  in  tliese  houses. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  said  the  difficulty  in 
the  planning  of  the  town  house  was  this,  that 
they  got  a block  of,  perhaps,  60  ft.  deep  and  21  ft. 
wide,  with  no  light  except  at  the  two  ends.  How 
they  were  to  light  up  that  block  in  the  centre  was. 
the  one  great  problem  of  house-planning.  He 
observed  that  the  plans  exhibited  had  mostly 
avoided  that  difficulty,  their  authors  no  doubt 
sending  their  more  important  buildings  with- 
more  light  all  round.  That  plan  of  a London, 
house  had  a regular  historical  development 
from  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  when, 
that  proviso  of  the  London  Building  Act 
which  insisted  on  all  party  - walls  was  first 
introduced.  There  was  one  thing  which  he 
thought  was  wanted  to  make  the  London  house, 
with  its  seven  stories,  really  fit  to  live  in,  and^ 
that  was  a passenger  lift.  House-agents  objected 
on  account  of  the  cost,  and  lest  people  should-, 
think  them  dangerous,  but  they  worked  with  perfect 
safety  and  success  in  many  houses,  and  their  cost 
was  balanced  by  saving  a servant. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  thought  all  the  members- 
would  admit  that  Regent-street  was  one  of  the- 
finest  and  most  successful  streets  that  London  had) 
ever  had  in  the  way  of  the  grand  lines  on  which 
it  was  laid  out.  Seventy-five  years  hence  they 
could  hardly  expect  that  Shaftesbury-avenue  orr 
some  more  modern  streets  would  hold  their  owm 
as  well  as  Regent-street  did  to-day.  Professor 
Kerr  had  spoken  of  the  academical  plan.  Of 
course,  the  academical  plan  did  not  enter  so 
much  into  private  houses  as  into  public  buildings. 
He  took  it  that  what  was  wanted  even  in  the 
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town  house  was  some  little  mystery  in  the 
plan.  A good  deal  of  improvement  might  be 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  windows ; very 
often  the  windows  were  made  too  low  down,  and 
it  was  a common  thing  to  see  the  lower  part  filled 
with  screens.  Probably  a very  picturesque  effect 
could  be  got  by  keeping  the  cill  of  the 
windows  a great  deal  higher,  and  running  the 
window  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  room,  and 
so  getting  the  light  in  a horizontal  line  instead 
of  in  two  or  three  vertical  ones.  There  was  a 
charming  example  of  something  of  that  sort  in 
one  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  houses  at  Queen’s 
Gate,  plans  of  which  were  exhibited  that  evening. 

The  President  said  the  very  wide  nature  of  the 
subject  Professor  Kerr  had  treated  rendered  it 
difficult  to  concentrate  remarks,  even  if  one  were 
disposed  to  criticise  where  there  was  so  little  room 
for  criticism.  He  had  impressed  upon  them  the 
extreme  importance  of  avoiding  overcrowding  in 
all  planning,  and  in  securing  a sufficient  supply  of 
fresh  air.  The  importance  of  this  could  not  be  over- 
estimated in  regard  to  a new  departure  in  planning 
in  London,  namely,  that  of  flats.  Professor  Kerr 
had  directed  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  doctors 
had  recently  impressed  upon  the  occupants  of 
flats  the  danger  they  incurred  from  the  want  of 
fresh  air,  and  possibly  the  insalubrity  of  being 
closely  packed,  but  this  remark,  it  appeared  to 
him,  applied  equally  well  to  the  vertical  system 
of  planning  as  opposed  to  the  horizontal.  If  a 
flat  was  properly  planned,  with  a sufficient  supply  ' 
of  light  and  fresh  air,  there  was  no  reason  in  his 
judgment  why  it  should  be  more  insalubrious  than 
a building  constructed  on  the  vertical  system. 
This  question  of  the  proper  supply  of  fresh  air 
to  the  City  of  London  might  be  taken  as 
the  keynote  of  the  proposed  Consolidation 
Amendment  Building  Act.  The  Institute 
had  for  years  advocated  the  passing  of 
such  an  Act,  and  therefore  they  had  every 
reason  to  wish  the  London  County  Council  well 
in  carrying  out  a good  and  efficient  Act  of  this 
description.  Some  of  the  principles  of  the  Bill 
were  such  that,  unless  modified,  they  could  not 
concur  in.  Although  the  motive  was  admirable, 
the  securing  of  a sufficient  amount  of  fresh  air 
and  light,  yet  the  means  by  which  that  was  to  be 
effected  in  a city  like  London  appeared  to  him  to 
be  perfectly  chimerical. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Kerr  was  then 
passed  with  acclamation. 

Professor  Kerr,  in'  reply,  said  the  request  for 
plans  to  be  exhibited  on  that  occasion  had  been 
so  singularly  successful  that  he  thought  the 
Institute  might  contrive  to  have  similar  e.xhi- 
bitions  on  future  occasions. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Institute  would  be  held  on  Feb.  12,  when 
papers  on  “ Mosaics  and  Fresco”  would  be  read 
by  Mr.  C.  Harrison  Townsend,  Mr.  J.  C.  Powell, 
Mr.  G.  Salviati,  and  Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Westlake. 

\ ♦ h 

ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Junior  Engineerinc;  Society. — The  ninth 
anniversary  dinner  of  this  .Society  took  place  on 
the  27th  ult.  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  Mr.  J. 
Wolfe  Barry,  the  President,  was  prevented  by 
illness  from  being  present,  and  the  chair  was 
accordingly  taken  by  Professor  J.  Perry.  After 
the  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  Sir  P.  Magnus,  in 
proposing  “ The  Senior  Professional  Institutions,” 
said  that,  as  far  as  his  observation  went,  engineers 
were  mostly  conservative  in  feeling  as  well  as  in 
politics,  and  yet  there  was  no  profession  under 
:he  sun  which  was  so  democratic  as  that  of  the 
engineer.  It  was  the  main  object  of  the  engineer 
:o  level  things.  His  great  works  were  shown 
n making  crooked  paths  straight,  in  driving 
roads  under  mountains,  and  in  preparing  a 
way  over  the  deepest  chasms  and  the  broadest 
rivers. — Mr.  Giles,  President  of  the  Institution  of 
i^ivil  Engineers,  in  responding,  said  that  the 
world’  was  more  indebted  to  engineers  for  the 
idvance  of  civilisation  than  to  members  of  any 
ithcr  profession.  He  referred  to  the  progress 
hat  had  been  made  of  recent  years  in  telegraphic 
:ommunication,  in  the  speed  of  ocean  steamships 
ind  railway  trains,  and  expressed  a doubt  as  to 
whether  any  man  who  had  attained  eminence  in 
lis  profession  had  been  content  to  confine  his 
working  day  to  eight  hours. — Professor  Perry  also 
■esponded. — After  the  toast  of  “The  President 
ind  Past  Presidents,”  which  was  proposed  by 
Vir.  M.  J.  Young  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  A.  R.  Binnie,  Chief  Engineer  to 
he  London  County  Council,  gave  that  of  “ The 
unior  Engineering  Society,”  dwelling  upon  the 
mportance  of  giving  scope  to  the  faculties  of 
)bservation  and  imagination,  as  well  as  of  taking 
he  benefit  of  experience  in  the  acquirement  of 


scientific  knowledge. — Mr.  S.  H.  Wells,  a former 
Chairman  of  the  Society,  responded,  and  the 
toast  of  “ The  Visitors”  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a close. 


ffllustrations. 

BRECHIN  CATHEDRAL. 

nHE  most  notable  antiquity  of  Brechin  is 
the  Round  Tower  attached  to,  but  no 
part  of,  the  Cathedral,  and  whose  date  is 
supposed  to  be  about  loooorioio.  There  is  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion,  both  as  to  its 
origin  and  its  purpose  ; but  the  Christian  symbols 
on  its  door  prove  it  to  have  affinity  with  the 
religious  sentiments  of  the  community  that  from 
much  earlier  limes  was  settled  there.  The  only 
other  round  tower  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  it 
may  be  noted,  is  at  Abernethy — also  a seat  of 
Pictish  power  j there  is  a third  tower  in  Orkney  ; 
but  the  Brechin  example  is  the  largest — inferior, 
however,  to  many  of  the  Irish  round  towers,  that 
of  Kildare  out-topping  it  by  45  ft.,  being  132  ft. 
in  height.  Dr.  Petrie  is  of  opinion  that  Brechin 
tower  is  the  work  of  Irish  churchmen ; its 
purpose  has  been  variously  surmised  as  a 


a mausoleum,  place  of  security  and  bell  tower, 
or  the  retreat  of  religious  recluses  ; the  last, 
perhaps,  the  least  likely.  Westwards  of  the  tower 
lay  a Culdee  monastery,  that  remained  con- 
stituted down  till  1248,  but  no  trace  of  its 
buildings  remain.  The  beginning  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical system  that  superseded  the  Keledei,  dates 
from  the  time  of  David  L,  1124-53;  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  is  generally  given 
as  the  date  of  the  earliest  part  of  the  present 
building,  but  this  is  at  least  half  a century  wide 
of  the  mark.  The  portion  of  the  choir  and  the 
west  doorway  are  the  only  portions  of  the  first 
period  exposed  to  view ; the  nave  arches  and 
piers  are  so  covered  up  with  plaster  that  it  is 
matter  of  presumption  rather  than  proof  that 
connects  them  with  these  portions,  whose  date,  to 
correspond  with  their  Transitional  character, 
cannot  be  earlier  than  the  first  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  As  the  nave  south  piers  are 
slimmer,  and  the  arcade  above  narrower  than 
those  of  the  north  wall,  it  is  suggested  that 
they  may  be  of  later  date — possibly  the  same  as 
the  south  part  of  the  west  gable,  that  has  certainly 
been  rebuilt. 

Unfortunately  the  bases  of  the  piers  of  both 
north  and  south  walls  have  been  hewn  off,  so  far 
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it  least  as  the  pews  permit  of  so  much  of  the  bare 
masonry  being  seen. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  this  cathedral  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  its  original 
state  consisted  of  a choir  without  aisles,  and 
3f  a length  that  cannot  now  be  determined 
—though  Walcott  states  it  to  have  been  84  ft. — 
ind  a nave  of  five  bays,  with  side  aisles, 
of  widths  less  than  the  present  ones : the 
south  appears  to  have  quite  cleared  the  round 
cower,  and  the  north  one  to  have  been  not  more 
chan  II  ft.  wide;  there  may  have  been  a north 
porch.  It  is  unlikely  that  these  aisles  were 
I'aulted ; the  choir  and  nave  centre  aisle  could 
(lot  have  been.  When,  at  the  beginning  of 
chis  century,  the  church  was  remodelled,  north 
ind  south  transepts  were  swept  away.  Their 
wall-heads  do  not  appear  to  have  been  higher 
than  those  of  the  aisles  ; the  position  of 
their  roofs  is  yet  marked  on  the  nave  walls, 
the  ridge  just  under  the  wall-head  there, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  pitch  is  marked  by 
i coarsely-cut  raggle  or  chase  rather  than  a 
oroperly-formed  weather  course,  and  that  one  of 
the  clearstory  windows  must  have  been  blinded, 
we  may  conclude  that  these  transepts  were  not  part 
of  the  original  plan,  but  may  have  been  added 
when  the  south  aisle  was  rebuilt  or  when  the 
tower  was  erected.  Some  mishap  has  befallen 
•he  building,  and  so  occasioned  the  rebuilding  of 
.he  west  gable,  the  doorway  only  escaping.  In 
;he  new  work  built  south  of  it  a niche  has  been 
ntroduced,  over  the  door  the  thickness  of  the 
jable  is  reduced,  and  in  it  is  placed  a window 
with  flamboyant  tracery.  Later  the  bell  tower 
ind  steeple  was  added  ; if  we  may  judge  by  very 


similar  work  at  Dunkeld,  not  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  ground  floor 
chamber,  most  likely  used  as  Chapter  House,  is 
vaulted  ; a subsidiary  rib  there  is  noticeable  as 
simply  planted  on  the  vault  without  marking  any 
change  in  its  form.  The  ribs  are  plainly  splayed, 
and  spring  from  corner  capitals  that  are  of  much 
earlier  character  than  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  door  connecting  with  the  north  aisle  is 
splayed  on  jamb  and  archmould ; by  its  side 
is  a small  door  to  the  turret  stair.  Though 
not  exposed  for  verification  it  seems  likely  that 
the  original  aisle  wall  came  hard  against  this 
door.  The  Tower,  above  the  ground  level,  has 
several  stories  ; the  finish  of  the  masonry  internally 
is  very  good  ; in  all,  apparently,  the  apartments 
have  been  considered  of  importance.  Up 
at  the  start  of  the  broaches  are  carvings  ; in  three 
of  the  angles,  of  foliage,  but  in  the  north-east 
corner  a well-executed  dog  picking  a bone.  On 
the  cope  of  the  parapet  appears  the  date  1624, 
and  this  may  truly  apply  to  that  exact  part,  but 
the  parapet  proper  is  earlier  ; the  cornice  on  the 
west  face  is  carved.  The  height  of  the  tower  is 
70  ft.,  of  the  octagonal  steeple  58  more.  In  the 
steeple  are  hung  three  bells,  none  earlier  than  the 
sixteenth  century.  Recently  a small  handbell  of 
thirteenth-century  date  has  come  to  light,  of 
round  form,  and  beaten.  The  turret  is  finished 
also  with  a detached  spire ; the  view  of  the 
tower  that  includes  this  turret  is  much  the 
best.  Of  about  the  same  date  as  this  tower 
and  steeple  was  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  that  lay  east 
of  the  Cathedral,  built  by  Bishop  Carnock, 
1429-50,  of  which,  however,  only  a few  fragments 
remain,  incorporated  with  modern  houses. 


The  round  tower  at  its  base,  just  above  the 
plinth,  is  in  external  diameter  15  ft.  3 in.,  with  the 
wall  3 ft.  8 in.  thick  ; at  the  top— 86  ft.  9 in.  above 
the  plinth  and  under  the  octagonal  and  later 
part— the  diameter  is  13  ft.  i in.,  and  there  the 
wall  is  2 ft.  6 in.  thick.  There  are  five  stories, 
each  marked  internally  by  a projecting  course  that 
has  supported  the  floors.  In  the  first  story  is  the 
door,  facing  west,  5 ft.  8 in.  above  the  level  of 
the  plinth,  which  again  is  some  inches  above  the 
ground  below  whose  present  surface  the  tower  is 
built  over  5 ft.,  when  a rougher  under-building  is 
met  with.  In  the  third  story  is  the  first  window, 
to  the  east,  in  the  fourth  is  another  to  the  south, 
in  the  fiflh  four  facing  the  cardinal  points.  The 
carving  of  the  bishops  at  the  sides,  and  of  the 
crucifix  over  the  door,  has  been  spirited  ; strangely 
enough  two  projections  left  for  carving  remain 
unfinished ; the  labour  involved  in  reducing  the 
whole  surface  of  the  lintel  to  leave  the  crucifix 
projecting  must  have  been  considerable. 
This  lintel  does  not  go  right  through  the  wall  in 
one  stone  ; the  jambs  and  sill  do — as,  indeed,  all 
the  stones  of  the  tower.  What  the  original 
termination  of  the  tower  was  is  unknown  ; the 
present  top  has  been  added  apparently  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  or  possibly  even  later.  A door 
in  modern  times  has  been  made  at  the  base, 
connecting  with  the  church,  but  this  is  now 
built  up. 

The  Cathedral  appears  to  have  been  quite  unmo- 
lested at  the  Reformation,  but  all  records  are  lost 
that  could  tell  how  the  choir  came  to  ruin  ; some 
blame  is  attached  to  Cromwellian  soldiers,  but  with 
what  justice  is  not  apparent.  It  would  appear  to 
be  uncertain  whether  any  traces  of  the  east  gable 
were  extant  in  1806,  when  the  church  was  almost 
rebuilt.  Irreparable  damage  was  done  at  that 
time,  the  Round  Tower  itself  narrowly  escaping 
demolition.  The  aisles  were  widened  and 
heightened  till  their  roofs  ran  into  the  main  roof, 
thus  completely  covering  up  the  clearstory.  In 
the  new  aisle  walls  the  old  stones  are  re-used, 
but  strange  string-courses  were  introduced  with 
the  new  and  enlarged  windows.  Crow-steps, 
and  barbarous  pinnacles  adorn  both  gables  and 
the  side  buttresses.  Galleries  were  introduced 
that  go  right  round  the  church,  and  to  suit  the- 
stone  stairs  that  give  access  to  these  the  re- 
sponds have  been  reduced  in  very  rough  fashion. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  mischief  then  wrought  can 
now  be  wholly  remedied,  but  much  might  be- 
done  ; the  nave  should  be  cleared  of  its  galleries, 
the  aisle  roofs  lowered,  and  so  open  again  the 
clearstory  wall.  The  part  of  the  choir  that  yet 
remains  may  well  be  regained  for  service  if  the 
dividing  gable  were  abolished. 

Originally  there  were  five  altars ; now, 
within  the  church,  there  are  no  monuments  ; in 
the  choir  lies  an  interesting  fragment  of  a Celtic 
sepulchral  slab.  From  the  centre  of  the  nave  roof 
hangs  a brass  “hearse,”  a chandelier  for  caridles, 
now  supplied  with  gas,  presented  by  Bishop 
Lamb,  1606-10,  one  of  the  reformed  Bishops  ; it 
was  originally  hung  by  a chain,  weighted  with  a 
stone  for  balance,  for  lowering  at  pleasure.  The 
church  also  possesses  some  excellent  communion 
silver  plate,  all  beaten  work.  The  local  book  of 
reference  is  the  ‘ ‘ History  of  Brechin ; ” David  D. 
Black,  F.S.A.,  1864. 


ST.  ANDREWS  CATHEDRAL. 

The  traveller  Slezer,  who  made  a tour  through 
Scotland  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  prefaces  his  work  on  her  architectural 
remains  with  a comparison  of  their  excellence 
even  when  measured  with  Continental  examples. 
“There  is  no  country  in  Europe  can  brag  either 
of  greater  piles  of  buildings,  or  a more  r^ular 
architecture  in  its  ancient  churches  and  religious 
fabricks,  than  Scotland  was  mistress  of  about  an 
age  or  two  ago.  To  instance,  once  for  all,  the 
Metropolitan  church  of  St.  Andrews  was  probably 
the  biggest  in  Christendom,  being  7 ft.  longer 
and  2 It.  broader  than  that  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome ; 
and  for  the  height  and  embellishing  of  its  pillars 
and  roof,  the  beauty  of  its  stones,  and  simetry  of 
its  parts,  was  one  of  the  best  Gothick  kind  in  the 
world.”  This  eulogium,  general  or  particular, 
is  hardly  borne  out,  but  undoubtedly  of  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  buildings  St.  Andrews  was  the  most 
important  in  size — being  over  70  ft.  longer  than 
Glasgow  Cathedra],  and  by  the  same  amount 
exceeding  Kirkwall  in  length  of  transepts,  while 
in  point  of  merit  not  much  inferior  to  the  best. 
Unfortunately  its  present  condition  is  one  of  com- 
plete ruin  ; not  a fragment  of  vaulting  remains, 
the  walls  in  many  places  only  appear  above  the 
ground,  in  others  the  very  foundations  have  been 
removed.  Still  sufficient  remains  to  permit  of  an 
exact  idea  being  formed  of  the  extent,  and  proves 
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centuries  the  officers  were  native,  the  names  of 
the  bishops  for  that  period  being  Celtic ; but 
towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  English 
influence  revived  in  Bishop  Turgot,  a monk  of 
Durham,  and  Confessor  to  (^ueen  Margaret.  In 
1124  Bishop  Robert,  another  Englishman,  founded 
a Priory  of  Canons.  Even  before  Turgot’s  time 
the  Keledie  or  Culdee  Church  had  greatly 
deteriorated,  many  of  the  offices  in  it  having 
become  hereditary ; but  within  it  had  arisen  a 
reforming  parly,  whose  aim  was  to  revive 
stricter  discipline  and  Regular  monastic  life. 
In  time  there  was  a severance ; each  section 
retained  a part  both  of  temporalities  and 
spiritualities  ; but  the  influence  of  the  English 
bishops,  and  latterly  the  Crown,  was  with  the 
new  party,  who  gained  ground,  and  within  forty 
years  of  their  establishment  the  priory  of  Austin 
Canons  was  formally  possessed  of  all  that  had 
belonged  to  the  reformed  section  of  the  earlier 
community.  The  methods  by  which  the  canons 
imposed  their  principles  on  the  Keledie  of  the 
island  of  Lochieven,  gifted  them  by  royal 
favour,  were  distinctly  oppressive  and  arbitrary. 
Vet  the  Culdee  Monastery  continued ; their 
original  church  on  the  Kirkhill,  not  many  yards 
north-east  of  the  present  cathedral,  in  mere 
outline  is  still  preserved ; the  members  for  a 
time  exercised  their  right  of  participating  in  the 
election  of  the  bishops,  but  their  feebleness  per- 
mitted them  to  be  overborne,  the  privilege  was 
denied  them,  and  their  protests  disregarded; 
their  name  disappears  from  all  records  by  1 332, 
The  church  and  tower  of  St.  Regulus 
that  adjoins  the  Cathedral  is  supposed  to 
date  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
; century,  possibly  even  earlier,  and  is  believed 
' to  have  served  the  purpose  of  a diocesan  church 
separate  from  that  belonging  to  the  monastery. 


It  consisted  of  a western  tower,  small  nave 
without  aisles,  and  an  apsidal  chancel,  now . 
gone.  Later  an  addition,  also  gone,  west 
of  the  tower,  was  added,  for  the  use,  it  is  pre-; 
sumed,  of  the  newly-founded  prioiy.  In  this  i 
church  of  St.  Regulus,  until  1202,  successive! 
bishops  were  buried.  The  square  tower  is  the 
loftiest  of  the  five  ante-Norman  ones  that  Scotland"! 
possesses;  all  contained,  too,  within  the  adjoin- j 
ing  counties  of  Perth  and  Fife. 

The  present  Cathedral  church  was  begun  in 
1160  by  Bishop  Arnold,  who  formerly  had  beeni 
Abbot  of  Kelso,  and  so  possibly  had  some  share] 
in  the  erection  of  the  church  there,  thus  account- 
ing for  the  undoubted  resemblance  that  the  later 
bears  to  the  earlier  building.  The  portion  first; 
completed  included  the  choir,  transept — witli  the 
tow’er  at  crossing — and  three  bays  of  the  nave, 
and  seventy-eight  years  was  occupied  in  thej 
operation.  And  though  in  that  time  the  style 
elsewhere  had  progresssd,  Arnold’s  original^ 
design  was  adhered  to;  and  even  for  long) 
afterwards,  when  the  style  was  changed,  the  early 
proportions  were  retained  in  the  close  centreing] 
of  the  nave  arches ; to  the  end  narrowness! 
and  height  were  relied  upon  for  the  architectural 
effect.  Bishop  Malvoisine,  who  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  so  far  completing  the  church,  was  the  first 
prelate  buried  within  its  choir  north  of  the  high  , 
altar.  In  1236  new  monastery  buildings  were 
begun  by  Prior  M'hyte,  but  these  have  been 
replaced  later;  of  his  work  there  only  remainsj 
the  vestibule  to  lha  Chapter  House,  that  originally , 
itself  was  the  Chapter  House,  and  the  sacristy ; 
that  is  in  the  buildings  of  the  monastery  proper, 
for  a little  way  distant  remains  yet  the  noble. 
Guest  Hall,  also  the  work  of  this  energetic  Prior. 
In  1264  there  was  added  to  the  monastery  a 
common  hall.  During  the  episcopate  of  Bishop 


the  arrangement  to  have  been  of  quite  a normal 
type.  ■ The  building  consisted  of  a long  narrow 
■nave  of  twelve  bays,  north  and  south  transepts  of 
■three  bays  each,  with  eastern  aisles  ; a tower  at  the 
■crossing  : and  a choir  that  for  five  bays  of  its 
Uength  had  aisles,  but  beyond  that  the  central 
alley  extended  and  formed  a Lady  Chapel.  South 
of  the  church  lay  the  cloisters  and  the  rectangular 
Chapter  House,  entered  through  a large  square 
vaulted  vestibule  ; adjoining  was  a vaulted 
sacristy.  The  conventual  buildings  included  a re- 
fectory, calefactory,  kitchen,  lay  brethren’s  quar- 
rters,  &c.,  with  dormitories  over.  These  buildings 
.denote  the  peculiarity  of  this  cathedral  church  ; it 
•was  conjoined  to  a monastery.  The  Abbot  was 
also  Bishop  ; next  in  rank  was  the  Prior,  and  in 
the  case  of  St.  Andrews  his  office  was  a most 
important  one,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  primacy  of  the  realm,  added  to  the 
wealth  of  his  monastery. 

The  traditional  origin  of  the  Christian  faith  at 
: St.  Andrews  is  that  Regulus,  a Greek  monk,  was 
in  the  fourth  century  guided  to  the  spot,  bearing 
with  him  relics  of  the  Apostle.  Investigation 
discredits  this  account  ; and  even  the  more 
circumstantial  one  that  gives  the  credit  to 
r St.  Kenneth,  a contemporary  of  St.  Columba, 
finds  little  favour.  The  opinion  is  now  held 
that  the  true  founder  was  a bishop  of  Hexham, 
-who,  in  732*  had  to  flee  his  counliy,  and,  jour- 
.neying  northwards,  found  safety  in  Pictland,  and 
there  founded  a bishopric.  The  facts  of  Bishop 
Acca’s  leaving  Hexham  and  his  founding  a 
church  seem  certain  ; and  Whithorn,  in  Galloway, 
has  generally  been  designated  as  the  place  of  his 
sojourn;  but  the  probabilities  of  dates  tend  rather 
to  favour  the  belief  that  St.  Andrews  was  where 
the  Northumbrian  bishop  settled.  Though  Saxon 
influence  originated  this  norihern  church,  for  two 
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ishart,  1271-79,  work  was  resumed  on  the 
ve  and  thereafter  continued,  considerable  pro- 
ess  being  made  before  the  interruption  caused 

• the  War  of  Succession.  After  Bannockburn 
ilding  was  resumed  under  Bishop  Lamberton, 
len  it  would  appear  that  then  the  original 
;ention  as  to  the  extent  of  the  nave  was 
)dified  : and  the  west  gable  is  now  seen  to  be  a 
uple  of  bays  or  so  east  of  its  intended  position, 
lat  this  is  the  result  of  an  afterthought  is  further 
oved  by  the  gable  not  being  bonded  into  the 
;le  walls.  The  marks  of  vaulting  evident  on  its 
;st  face  may  mean  that  a Galilee  porch  was 
;ended,  if  not  added,  utilising  thus  the  aisle 
ills  that  remained  projecting  westwards. 
;cord  is  made  of  much  carving  of  bosses  in  the 
ulting  and  insertions  of  capitals  ; those  of  the 
ve  aisle-wall  yet  remain,  but  of  softer  stone  ; 
jy  are  now  much  weather-worn.  A greater 
)rk  of  Bishop  Laniberton's  was  the  building 
a new  and  larger  Chapter  House,  the  existing 
e being  retained  as  vestibule  ; thus  in  1318  the 
urch  with  its  Chapter  House  stood  complete. 

1340,  under  Prior  Williams,  additions  and 
jarations  to  the  monastery  building  followed  ; 
i cloisters  were  re-roofed,  the  refectory  and 
ler  parts  repaired  ; he  also  added  furniture  to 

• church.  In  137S  befel  a great  mishap,  a fire 
It  would  seem  to  have  affected  most  disastrously 
i nave  ; so  much  may  be  inferred  from  the 
•ee  bases  of  piers  there  that  alone  remain ; as 

; mouldings  agree  with  the  date  of  the , 
milding  that  was  at  once  begun,  we  may 
iieve  that  the  destruction  of  the  nave-roof 
mlved  the  north  wall,  at  least,  of  the 
ve  as  well.  A rhyming-translator  repeats 
eces’  too-romantic  account  of  the  crow  that, 
ing  with  a lighted  twig,  occasioned  the 

1.  The  choir  is  known  to  have  been 
ilted,  but  whether  at  the  general  re-edifica- 
n after  the  fire  or  later,  is  uncertain ; 

; great  angle  buttresses  at  the  east  end  were 
tainly  added  by  Bishop  Plaldenstone,  1419-43. 
e gable  is  seen  to  be  rent  from  top  to  bottom, 

; result  of  the  vault  thrusting  at  a place  where 
:re  were  no  aisles  to  resist  it.  Possibly  by  way 
repair,  rather  than  from  mere  desire  of  archi- 
tural  magnificence  in  the  style  current,  the 
all  early  windows  were  replaced  by  the  large 

2.  Most  likely  at  the  same  lime  the  conical 
minations  to  the  east  gable  pinnacles  were 
led,  and  possibly,  too,  the  respond  in  the  south 
nsept,  necessitated  by  some  collapse  or  weak- 
is  of  the  arcade  there.  Before  this  time  the 


tower  itself,  showing  signs  of  weakness,  had  been 
strengthened  by  supports,  whose  lower  parts  yet 
remain. 

The_  cathedral  was  then  finally  completed  by 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  for  the 
monastery,  when  or  by  whom  the  buildings  on  the 
west  side  of  the  cloister  were  added,  is  unknown, 
they  have  now  almost  all  disappeared,  the 
position  and  dimensions  of  the  refectory  are  only 
positively  known  from  records  so  late  as  1685 
that  describe  the  buildings  when  they  were  then 
partially  alienated  from  their  original  purpose. 
The  fine  vaulted  gateway,  just  south-west  of  the 
Cathedral,  known  as  the  “ pends,”  was  built  in  the 
fifteenth  century  ; more  precisely  is  not  known. 
In  1516-20  the  great  wall  surrounding  the 
monastery  grounds,  and  which  abuts  against  the 
east  gable  of  the  Cathedral,  was  built  by  Prior 
Hepburn.  It  is  quite  an  important  work  in  itself, 
having  several  watch-towers  and  gateways.  There 
has  been  a corbelled  battlement  : the  niches  and 
other  embellishments  are  seen  to  be  in  some  cases  , 
made  out  of  fragments  of  earlier  carved  work. 
In  1466  St.  Andrews  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
an  Archbishopric,  and  claimed  the  obedience  of 
the  twelve  bishoprics  of  Scotland.  The  first 
prelate,  the  unfortunate  Patrick  Graham,  accepted 
office  against  the  wishes  of  the  King,  who 
confined  him_  to  the  island  of  Lochleven, 
where  he  died.  How  it  came  about  that 
this  Cathedral  and  Monastery,  once  so  com- 
plete and  so  extensive,  should  now  be  a 
ruin,  is  generally  explained  by  a reference 
to  Reformation  zealots,  but  this  is  quite  in- 
sufficient ; their  fury  only  affected  the  monuments 
and  church  furniture  and  decoration,  the  fabric 
was  uninjured.  The  true  reason  is  apparent — the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  structure.  The  tower 
and  nave  north  aisle  specially  were  not  over 
stable ; outside  the  latter,  opposite  every  pier, 
are  foundations  that  prove  supports  to  have  been 
required.  Dislocations  at  the  east  gable  and 
south  transept  have  been  referred  to.  In  the 
town  church  the  citizens  had  accommodation  that 
sufficed  for  their  requirements,  and  the  Cathedral, 
left  tenantless,  readily  fell  into  disrepair,  and  on 
the  first  breach,  and  a use  found  for  the  cut 
stone  in  building  operations,  its  denrolition 
was  assured.  By  Parliamentary  grant  the  Town 
Council  were  permitted  to  employ  the  materials 
for  the  city  wall.  Only  so  late  as  1650  did 
the  half  of  the  west  gable  collapse.  The 
monastery  fell  into  private  hands ; its  buildings 
were  put  to  various  uses,  altered,  and  so 


gradually  disappeared.  For  long  a fair  was  held 
within  its  precincts,  and  later  a modern  mansion 
built^  in  its  midst.  This  house  has  recently  been 
acquired  by  Lord  Bute,  who  is  having  excavations 
made  ; so  far  only  what  has  been  expected  in  the 
way  of  walls  has  been  laid  bare.  The  oldest 
carved  stones  about  the  Cathedral  are  some- 
fine  Celtic  slabs  built  into  the  east  gable  withi 
their  edges  exposed,  under  the  level  of  the  choir- 
flour  ; it  is  only  quite  recently  that  they  were 
noticed;  the  twelfth-century  builders  are  thus  shown 
to  have  been  quite  as  deficient  in  respect  for  ancient 
work,  for  such  these  were  to  them,  as  any  of  their 
successors.  The  large  slab  that  once  covered  the 
built  tomb,  supposed  to  be  Archbishop  Tames 
Beaton’s,  that  lies  south  of  the  high  altar,  has’appa- 
rentlyatone  time  been  covered  with  metal  plates, 
now,  of  course,  gone.  Round  the  walls  of  the 
Chapter  House  vestibule  and  the  sacristy  are  ranged 
a number  of  very  interesting  carved  tombstones  of 
late  sevententh  and  of  eighteenth  century  date. 
Of  the  earliest  work  the  capitals,  where  they 
exist  at  all,  are  well  preserved  ; of  the  later  work, 
especially  at  the  west  gable,  both  carved  capitals 
and  mouldings  generally,  being  of  a softer 
stone,  have  very  much  decayed.  About  six  years 
£^o,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  David  Henry, 
F.S.A.,  Scot.,  the  lines  of  the  Cathedral  were 
ascertained  by  digging,  and  then  marked  out  on 
the  turf.  Mr._  Henry  has  interested  himself  for 
years  in  the  building,  and  from  his  researches  mucK 
of  the  foregoing  information  has  been  obtained. 


DPJSIGN  FOR  A COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

These  elevations  for  a Country  House  were 
exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Academy  exhibition 
and  are  the  design  of  Mr.  Gerald  C.  Horsley.  ’ 

As  It  will  be  seen,  the  special  feature  in  the 
design  IS  the  introduction  of  bas-relief  subjects  on 
the  exterior  walls,  the  subjects  in  the  gables  of  the 
entrance  front  representing  music  and  dancing 
those  on  the  elevation  to  the  garden  the  Four 
Seasons. 

As  regards  the  plan,  we  hardly  think  the 
drawing-room  would  be  found  a very  comfortable 
room  with  the  doors  opening  on  each  side  of  the 
fireplace,  any  more  than  would  the  dining-room 
in  Mr.  Blomfield’s  plan  of  ahouse  published  in  our 
issue  of  January  13.  There  is  too  much  tendency 
to  neglect  these  points  in  the  comfort  of  house- 
planning, among  some  of  the  architects  whose 
houses  are  no  doubt  among  the  most  interesting 
to  look  at.  As  Bacon  says,  “Houses  are  built  to 
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live  in,  not  to  look  at;”  and  though  that  is 
perhaps  putting  it  a little  too  broadly,  it  serves  to 
call  attention  to  a side  of  the  matter  which  seems 
to  be  getting  overlooked. 


architectural  societies. 

Carlisle  Architecti-ral,  Engineering, 
AND  Surveying  Association.— A meeting  of 
this  Association  was  held  on  the  24th  ult.  in  the 
Town-hall,  Mr.  iligginson  occupying  the  chair. 

A lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  C.  Lonsdale  on 
“ Some  Trees  and  their  Uses.”_  Commencing  by 
tracing  the  growth  and  formation  of  a tree  frimi 
the  plantation  of  the  seed  until  it  attained  the 
proportions  of  a tree  suitable  to  be  cut  down  for 
the  uses  for  which  timber  is  indispensable,  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to  give  a detailed  description 
of  the  species  and  botanical  divisions  of  rnost  of 
the  trees  grown  or  in  use  in  this  country,  with  the 
purposes  for  which  each  wood  is  used.  The 
necessary  three  samples  of  each  of  the  woods  in 
general  use  were  shown,  together  with  samples 
of  other  woods.  The  manner  in  which  the  balks 
are  cut  up  to  procure  the  maximum  amount  of 
wood,  and  the  general  and  most  useful  stock  sizes 
from  each  tree,  and  the  methods  of  storage  and 
seasoning  necessary  to  prevent  “tainting,’  were 
points  which  the  lecturer  explained.  A vote  of 
thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Lonsdale 
for  his  lecture. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.— 
A meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association  was  held  in  the  Art 
Gallery,  Newcastle,  on  the  24th  ult., Mr.  Oswald 
presiding,  when  Mr.  Charles  E.  Oliver,  F.S.L, 
read  a paper  on  “The  Timber  Trees  of  New 
Zealand.”  lie  said  that,  although  it  was  not 
likely  that  New  Zealand  woods  would  be  com- 
monly used  in  this  country,  he  thought  it  was 
highly  probable  that  some  of  these  woods  ere 
long  would  be  imported  here  at  a price  which 
would  win  for  them  a prominent  place  in  our 
wood  markets.  New  Zealand  is  so  well  watered 
and  S3  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  timber, 
that,  even  when  forests  are  cut  down,  they  soon 
reproduce  themselves  ; but  this  was  no  excuse  for 
the  wanton  waste  which  often  takes  place  after 
trees  have  been  felled  for  timber  purposes.  The 
forests  are  known  to  contain  upwards  of  forty 
<iistinct  varieties  of  timber  trees,  more  than 
twenty  of  which  were  suitable  for  architectural 
work,  cabinet-making,  and  many  other  purposes. 
Lor  some  years  past  Kawri  has  been  imported 
into  this  country.  It  appeared  to  him  that  if 
Kawri,  the  most  costly  of  the  New  Zealand 
timbers,  could  be  impo'ted  here  at  a price 
enabling  us  to  use  it  freely,  he  thought  the  same 
might  be  done  with  many  other  woods,  such  as 
the  red  pine,  black  pine,  totara,  &c.  The  in- 
digeneous  forest  of  New  Zealand  is  ever  green, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  woods  resembles 
the  growths  of  Tasmania  and  the  Australian  Con- 
linent.  Most  of  the  woods  are  harder,  heavier, 
and  more  difficult  to  work  than  the  European 
and  North  Americin  timbers.  They  vary,  how- 
ever, very  much  among  themselves,  and  are 
mostly  very  durable.  The  majority  of  the  trees 
rise  to  a height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  before  putting 
•out  their  branches,  a detail  which  ensures  the 
production  of  a large  amount  of  clean,  regular- 
grained  wood  of  great  size.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  seconded  by  Mr.  J-  T.  Cackett,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Oliver. 

Glasgow  School  of  Art.  — The  fifth 
of  a series  of  lectures  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Anderson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  was  deli- 
vered on  the  24th  ult.,  in  the  Corporation 
Galleries,  Glasgow.  The  special  division  treated 
of  was  “The  Culmination  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Rome.”  This  was  distinguished  from  earlier 

eriods  partly  by  the  suppression  of  elements  cf 

esign  foreign  to  Classical  taste,  as  well  as  by  a 
greater  facility  in  composition,  richness  of 
modelling,  and  artistic  reserve.  In  the  period 
embraced  between  the  years  1506-15^0  all  art 
subsequent  to  that  of  Greece  culminated.  In  so 
far  as  it  was  a resurrection  of  Antique  art  it  was 
appropriately  and  naturally  consummated  in  the 
heart  of  the  ancient  world,  for  Rome  at  this  time 
had  recovered  some  shadow  of  its  former 
prosperity,  and  had  become  once  more  in  a 
limited  sense  the  capital  of  Italy.  If  it  did  not 
wield  its  empire  over  Italy  as  in  former  days,  it 
l>ecame  the  centre  of  an  influence  which  had 
moulded  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  civilised 
world  more  than  any  other.  Brief  sketches  of 
the  lives  and  works  of  the  leading  architects  of 
the  time  were  given  by  the  lecturer,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  Roman  Palazzi  followed,  with 


numerous  illustrations.  The  history  of  St.  Peter’s 
Cathedral  was  considered  in  detail,  plans  and 
projects  of  various  architects  being  shown  on  the 
screen,  together  with  elevations  and  views  of  the 
existing  fabric. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall, 
Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Technical  Education. — The  adjourned  report 
of  the  Finance  Committee  was  brought  up,  con- 
taining a memorandum  from  the  Technical 
Education  Board  in  reference  to  the  disposal  of 
the  grant  made  last  year  for  technical  education. 
The  Committee  recommended  : — 

'•  That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the  statute, 
the  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  sum  of  57,000/. , to 
be  paid  out  of  the  amount  receivable  by  the  Council 
under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
Act,  1890,  should  be  appropriated  and  contributed 
in  respect  of  the  year  ending  March  31, 1895,  for  the 
purposes  of  technical  education,  and  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee  to  submit  to  the 
Council  the  necessary  formal  resolution.” 

Mr.  Campbell  moved: — “That  the  recom- 
mendation be  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
with  an  instruction  to  consider  whether  the  sug- 
gested grant  should  be  increased  to  go, 000/.” 

The  amendment,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Crooks,  was  negatived  by  a large  majority,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Technical  Education  Board  brought  up  a 
report  which  stated  that  the  Board  has  formulated 
the  conditions  under  which  it  will  make  grants  in 
aid  of  schools  of  art  and  art  classes.  The  Board 
has  had  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ed.  R. 
Taylor,  head  master  of  the  Municipal  School  of 
Art  in  Birmingham.  The  main  objects  which 
have  been  borne  in  mind  in  framing  these  con- 
ditions have  been  (i)  the  grant  of  substantial 
encouragement  to  efficient  art  teaching  in  all 
parts  of  London  ; (2)  the  provision  of  new  and 
increased  teaching  apparatus  ; (3)  the  abolition  of 
the  farming  system  ; (4)  the  promotion  of  in- 
struction in  the  schools  of  art  of  some  artistic 
handicraft ; {5)  the  efficient  organisation  of  the 
classes,  and  a diminution  in  the  number  of  students 
under  one  teacher  ; (6)  the  introduction  of  black- 
board demonstrations  when  desirable  ; (7)  special 
attention  to  design  ; and  (8)  the  encouragement  of 
classes  within  the  reach  of  the  artisan  population. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  more  systematic  study 
of  art,  e-specially  by  ‘artisan  students,  the  Board 
has  decided  to  award  in  June  next  not  more  than 
100  evening  art  exhibitions,  twenty  artisan 
scholarships,  and  twenty  schools  of  art  scholar- 
ships. The  scholarships  and  exhibitions  will  be 
awarded  after  examinations  in  freehand  and 
geometrical  drawing,  including  design,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  circular  which  has  been  circulated 
to  the  Council.  The  Board  has  received  deputa- 
tions from  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers, 
and  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Painters  and  Decorators, 
to  urge  additional  provision  for  instruction  in 
their  crafts.  To  meet  the  demand  thus  expressed, 
the  Board  has  announced  its  intention  of  making 
grants  in  aid  of  evening  clas.ses  in  technology 
under  certain  conditions.  In  offering  aid  to  these 
classes,  which  include  the  subjects  on  which  aid 
is  granted  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  and  any  other  applications  of  science  or 
art  to  industry  which  the  Board  may  approve,  it 
has  been  the  object  of  the  Board  to  secure  that  (l) 
all  practical  instruction  should  be  associated  with 
training  in  drawing,  mechanics,  mensuration,  or 
such  other  subjects  as  maybe  essential  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  workshop  practice  ; (2)  that 
the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  plumbing,  brick- 
laying, joinery,  &c.,  should  be  confined  to  students 
who  are  bond- fide  members  of  the  respective  trades ; 

(3)  that  the  number  of  students  under  one  teacher 
should  not  be  too  large  for  efficient  instruction  ; 

(4)  that  the  classes  should  not  be  starved  for  want 
of  material  ; and  (5)  that  the  teachers  should  be 
paid  mainly  by  fixed  salaries,  and  in  no  case  by 
grants  on  examination  results. 

Server  Examinations. — The  adjourned  report  of 
the  Main  Drainage  Committee  contained  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  the  recommendation,  after  a 
short  discussion,  being  agreed  to  : — 

“ Referring  to  our  report  to  the  Council  on 
January  16*  on  the  result  of  sewer  air  investigations 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Parry  Laws,  we  have  now 
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received  a report  from  the  chemist  and  Mr.  Laws 
stating  what  further  experiments  should,  in  their 
opinion,  be  made  with  the  view  to  obtaining  further 
information  with  reference  to  the  organisms  in  sewer 
air.  They  consider  that,  as  a precise  knowledge  of 
the  various  micro-organisms  occurring  in  sewage; 
will  doubtless  considerably  strengthen  the  important 
conclusion  already  arrived  at  that  the  micro- 
organisms of  sewer  air  are  derived  from  micro^ 
organisms  of  fresh  air  and  not  from  the  micro-' 
organisms  of  sewage,  it  is  most  desirable  to  study 
the  micro-organisms  existing  in  sewage  under 
various  conditions  with  a view  to  classifying  them 
and  determining  the  relative  frequency  with  which' 
each  different  species  occurs,  and  they  also  suggest 
that  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  whether 
some  of  the  organisms  isolated  from  sewage  posse^ 
pathogenic  properties  Mr.  Laws  should  be  assow 
ated  with  Dr.  F.  Andrewes  in  this  parlicula 
investigation.  The  inclusive  fee  tor  this  investigatit* 
and  report  would  be  126/.,  in  addition  to  30/.  for 
apparatus.  Having  given  careful  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  having  conferred  also  with  the  medical 
officer,  we  deem  it  advisable  that  these  investiga-, 
tions  should  be  continued  in  the  manner  proposet^' 
and  we  accordingly  recommend — ' 

‘ That  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  retain  the  services 
of  Mr.  Laws  and  Dr.  Andrewes  for  the  purpose,  at  a total 
cost,  including  apparatus,  of  156/.'  ” 

Proposed  New  Pumping  Station  at  HeathwalU. 
— The  same  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
had  under  consideration  for  some  time  past  thd 
necessity  of  dealing  more  efficiently  with  thd 
storm  waters  entering  the  southern  low-level 
sewer.  The  preliminary  approximate  cost  of  thd 
proposed  new  station,  including  that  of  thd 
property  required,  is  i8,ckdo/.  The  property  con- 
sists of  land  and  premises  adjoining  and  at  thd 
rear  of  a house  in  Nine  Elms-lane.  The  followin® 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  agreedi 
to : — 

“ That  the  Council  do  approve  of  the  proposal  to 
erect  a new  pumping  station  at  Heathwall,  and  that 
the  solicitor  be  instructed  to  take  the  steps  prescribed 
by  Section  153  of  the  Act  18  and  19  Viet.,  cap.  120, 
with  the  view  to  an  application  being  made  to  the 
Home  Secretary  for  power  to  acquire  the  property 
referred  to.” 

The  Purchase  of  Tramways. — The  Highways 
Committee  recommended  : — 1 

*'  That  the  Council  do  appeal  against  the  decision 
of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Couri 
sending  back  to  the  arbitrator  his  award  of  tb| 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Council  for  the  undeK 
taking  authorised  by  the  London  Street  Tramways 
Act,  1870,  and  that  the  Highways  Committee  be 
authorised  to  take  all  necessary  measures  for  the 
purpose." 

This  was  opposed  by  Colonel  Rotton  ai^ 
others,  but  the  recommendation  was  carried. 

The  Fair  Wages  Question. — The  Parks  Com*, 
mittee  brought  up  the  following  recommenda-l 
tion  : — 

‘‘That  the  men  at  present  employed  at  parks  and 
open  spaces  as  lavatory  attendants  and  caretakers,i 
and  who  are  in  receipt  ot  wages  less  than  24s.  a week,: 
be  in  future  paid  at  that  rate." 

Mr.  Torrance,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,- 
declined  to  formally  move  the  adoption  of  this 
recommendation,  on  the  ground  that  he  dissented 
from  it. 

Mr.  Frank  Smith  moved  its  adoption. 

A motion  to  adjourn  the  matter  sine  rf/i  having 
been  lost,  after  a long  discussion,  a show  oi 
hands  was  taken  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  and  resulted  in  a tie.  On  a division 
the  recommendation  was  adopted  by  fifty-eight 
votes  against  thirty-four. 

Private  Bills  Introduced  by  the  Council. — The 
following  Private  Bills  to  be  promoted  in  the 
coming  Session  of  Parliament  were  announce<| 
by  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  Londoi) 
County  Council  (Improvements),  London  County 
Council  (Tower  Bridge,  Southern  Approach), 
London  County  Council  (Water),  London  County 
Council  (General  Powers),  and  London  Streets 
and  Buildings.  They  came  before  the  Ex- 
aminer on  the  iSth  ult.,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Water  Bill,  were  declared  by  him  to  have 
complied  with  the  Standing  Orders.  The  Wateil 
Bill  had  been  referred  to  the  Water  Committee} 
to  consider  the  course  to  be  adopted  when  ii 
came  before  the  Standing  Orders  Committee. 

Capacity  of  Water-closet  Flushing  Cisterns. 
— The  Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee 
brought  up  a report  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  capacity  of  water-closet  flushing  cistemsj 
After  referring  to  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Council  on  a previous  recommendation**,  the 
report  proceeded  as  follows  : — ^ 

* See  Builder  for  December  16,  page  451. 
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The  Council's  views  were  communicated  to  the 
al  Government  Board,  and  the  Board  now  points 
that  the  scope  of  the  regulations  referred  to  is 
ited  to  the  prevention  of  waste,  misuse,  undue 
sumption  and  contamination  of  water,  and  calls 
intion  to  the  fact  that  recommendation  {a),  as 
»nded  by  the  Council,  cannot  be  considered 
having  tor  its  object  the  prevention  of  either 
ite,  misuse,  or  contamination.  We  agree  with 
Board  in  these  remarks,  and,  under  the  cir- 
istanccs,  have  no  alternative  but  to  repeat  our 
ner  recommendation,  which  was  to  the  effect 
t the  cisterns  should  be  capable  of  discharging 
more  than  three  gallons.  The  Council  could,  if 
lought  fit,  make  a bye-law,  under  section  39  of 
Public  Health  (London)  Act,  i3gi,  prescribing 
\inimuvi  capacity  of  flushing  cisterns,  but.  as  the 
!-laws  under  this  Act  have  so  recently  come  into 
ration,  wc  do  not  advise  the  Council  to  take 
; course  at  present.  We  propose,  however,  to 
■sider  this  point  when  the  by-laws  are  revised. 

2 Local  Government  Board  suggests  that  the 
St  convenient  method  of  bringing  the  question  to 
issue  will  be  for  the  Council  to  make  formal 
ilication  to  the  water  companies  under  section  19 
the  Act  of  1871  to  make  such  alterations  as  the 
uncil  may  judge  to  be  reasonable  and  as  are 
rranted  by  the  Act : and  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
npanies'  refusal,  it  will  be  competent  for  the  Board 
proceed  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  section, 
j accordingly  recommend  : — 

Th.1t  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  make  formal 
ilication  to  the  London  water  companies  for  the  amend- 
It  of  their  regulations  in  the  particulars  specified  in  the 
Dmmcndations  m.ide  by  the  Committee  to  the  Council  in 
:embcr  last 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

\National  Exhilntions  Building. — The  Theatres 
d Music  Halls  Committee’s  report  contained  the 
(lowing  paragraph,  the  recommendation  being 
teed  to  : — 

" We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  O.  Collard,  on 
half  of  Mr.  V.  A.  Applin,  certain  drawings 
□wing  proposed  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming 
nibition  to  be  held  on  the  site  of  the  National 
ihibition  Building-s,  Earl's  Court.  The  general 
Dck  plan  shows  that  the  whole  of  the  present 
iildings  are  to  be  removed,  and  a series  of  new 
ildings,  adapted  for  various  purposes,  erected  in 
2ir  place.  Full  detail  drawings  of  each  building 
11  from  time  to  lime  be  submitted  for  the  approval 
the  Council.  We  are  now  in  a position  to  report 
on  the  building  which  is  to  be  used  for  spectacular 
irposes,  and  which  will  be  fitted  with  seating 
commodation  for  5,100  people,  and  will  be  pro- 
Dvided  with  a stage  and  dressing-rooms.  The 
awings  of  this  theatre  have  also  been  con- 
lered  by  the  Building  Act  Committee,  who  have 
unified  to  us  their  approval  of  the  application, 
bject  to  the  engineer  of  the  Council  being  satisfied 

1 to  the  construction  of  the  building.  Certain 
the  plans  of  the  theatre  laid  before  us  on 

nuary  10,  1894,  have  been  amended  by  small 
p drawings  since  received,  which  provide  a 
jrth  e.xit  from  the  back  of  the  stage  and  improve 

2 gallery  staircases,  and  are  in  most  respects  satis- 
;tory.  The  three  plans  which  we  now  submit  for 
proval  are  the  following: — i.  Ground  plan  ; lower 
cle.  2,  Second  floor  plan  ; bo.ves  and  promenade. 
Third  floor  plan  ; upper  circle.  Further  draw- 
js,  showing  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the 
lleries,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council.  Mean- 
lile,  in  order  that  the  works  may  be  proceeded 
th,  we  recommend — 

That  the  three  plans  referred  to  aboi-e  presented  to  the 
leatres  and  Music  Halls  Committee  on  January  to,  1894, 
amended  by  the  flap  drawings  presented  to  the  Com- 
itcc  on  January  24,  1894,  be  approved  on  the  following 
iditions ; — 

(a)  That  the  buildings  be  constructed  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Engineer  of  the  Council. 

(3)  That  the  gallery  gangways  to  the  staircase  on  the 
east  side  and  the  staircase  on  the  west  side  of 
the  gallery  be  supported  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Council. 

(f)  That  detail  sections  of  the  trusses  supporting  the 
seatini^  he  furnished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Council.' " 

Proposed  Ground  Plan  of  London.  — The 
lowing  motion,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Crooks,  was 
the  paper ; — " That  it  be  referred  to  the 
)rporate  Property  Committee  to  consider  the 
pediency  of  getting  together  materials  for  pre- 
ring  a ground  jilaii  of  London,  showing  the 
rious  ownerships,  and  of  making  a register  of 
indon  landowners  and  to  report  what  expendi- 
•e  they  would  think  necessary  and  would 
:ommend  the  Council  to  incur  for  the  purpose.” 
me  objection  was  taken  to  this  inquiry,  on  the 
3und  of  its  expense,  a Councillor  stating  that  it 
)uld  cost  thousands  upon  thousands  to  carry  it 
t,  and  another  that  the  Council  had  not  the 
:al  power  to  do  it.  Mr.  Crooks  explained, 
wever,  that  it  had  reference  to  ground  landlords 
>stly. 

riie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Public  Convenience,  Westminster  Bridge. — The 
lowing  recommendations  of  the  Bridges  Com- 
ttee  were  agreed  to : — 

‘ (<?)  That  the  work  ip  connection  wjth  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a public  convenience  at  the  west  end  of  West- 
minster Bridge  be  executed  by  the  Council  without 
the  intervention  of  a contractor,  and  that  the  speci- 
fication and  estimate  be  referred  to  the  Works 
Committee  for  that  purpose. 

(iJ)  That  the  tender  of  Messrs.  B.  Finch  & Co., 
arriounting  to  145/.  los, . for  the  sanitary  work  in 
connection  with  the  urinal  and  lavatories,  be 
accepted. 

(f)  That  upon  the  completion  of  the  work,  the 
convenience  be  transferred  to  the  Vestry  of  St. 
Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster,  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  mentioned  In  the  Committee's 
report,  and  that  the  terms  and  conditions  be 
embodied  in  an  agreement  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Solicitor." 

The  Council  adjourned  at  7 o’clock. 

> ♦ \ 

35ooks. 

The  Mechanics  of  Hoisting  Machinery.  By  Dr. 

Julius  Weisuach  and  Professor  Gustav 

Herrmann  ; translated  by  Karl  P.  Dahls- 

TRO^f.  London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1893. 

OR  the  production  nf  this  practically 
important  treatise  in  English  print 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Karl  P. 
Dahlstrom,  late  Instructor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering at  the  Lehigh  University.  The  second 
German  edition,  from  which  the  translation 
has  been  made,  is  recognised  by  various  scientific 
institutions  all  over  the  world  as  an  able  text-book 
for  technical  schools  and  a guide  for  practical 
engineers,  in  its  dealing  with  the  mechanics  of 
hoisting  machinery,  including  accumulators, 
excavators,  and  pile-drivers.  In  the  letterpress, 
references  are  made  to  the  English  translations  of 
Weisbach’s  Mechanics.  The  metric  and  British 
measurements  are  used,  the  latter  being  enclosed 
in  brackets.  The  authors  endeavour  in  every  case 
to  deal  w'ith  the  efficiency  of  a machine.  They 
show  that  hoisting  machines  are  usually  driven  by 
a rotating  shaft,  because  if  worked  by  a lever  in 
the  place  of  gear  wheels,  its  oscillating  motion 
would  subject  the  machine  to  many  inconveniences 
in  hoisting  or  lowering.  They  recommend  the 
application  of  graphical  methods  for  determining 
the  power  to  be  applied  and  for  ascertaining  the 
efficiency  of  hoists,  as  simpler  than  the  numerical 
calculation,  particularly  when  drawings  of  the 
machine  are  at  hand.  By  constructing  a diagram 
sufficiently  large,  we  obtain’ a degree  of  accuracy 
which  suffices  for  every  case.  The  principles  of 
graphical  statics  to  determine  the  efiort  required 
to  operate  a jack-screw  are  investigated,  and  the 
authors  show  that  owing  to  their  small  efficiency, 
screws  should  not  be  employed  in  hoisiing 
apparatus  intended  for  continuous  and  heavy 
service.  On  the  other  hand  they  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  for  apparatus  needed  to  run 
intermittently,  on  account  of  the  security  they 
insure  against  running  down  by  virtue  of  their 
self-locking  property.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  a screw-apparatus  in  which  the  nut  is 
turned,  a smaller  efficiency  results  than  in 
those  machines  in  which  the  spindle  of 
the  screw  is  turned.  In  differential  screw- 
jacks  a load  can  be  lifted  by  imparting 
rotation  to  both  screw  and  nut.  To  hoist  heavy 
loads  speedily,  windlasses  are  often  used,  combined 
with  a small  steam-engine  wliere  no  other  source 
of  power  is  available.  Steam  hoisting-engines 
are  largely  adopted  in  mines.  In  Germany  the 
engine  cylinders  are  generally  made  horizontal, 
while  in  England  vertical  beam-engines,  or 
engines  of  the  inverted  type,  are  largely  employed, 
the  latter  type  with  a view  to  give  the  drum  as 
high  a location  as  possible,  by  which  arrangement 
the  bend  of  the  hoisting  rope  around  the  guide 
pulleys  is  reduced  to  a minimum.  Compressed 
air  and  electric  motors  are  sometimes  introduced. 
In  the  former  case,  the  air  is  compressed  by’ steam 
or  water-power,  and  afterwards  used  in  a motor, 
coupled  to  the  hoisting-machine.  The  losses 
connected  witlj  the  use  of  pneumatic  apparatus 
are  due  fo  the  fact  that  for  every  operation  the 
lifting-cylinder  must  be  filled  with  air  of  the 
required  density,  which  necessitates  an  expendi- 
ture of  a corresponding  amount  of  work  that  is 
lost.  The  efficiency  of  pneumatic  hoists  decreases 
as  the  ratio  of  densities  increases,  and  the  result  is 
more  unfavourable  in  vacuum  lifts  than  when  com- 
pressed air  is  employed.  In  places  where  the 
water-mains  give  sufficient  available  head  or 
pressure,  hydraulic  lioists  may  be  conveniently 
introduced  as  they  do  not  then  need  a special 
prime  mover,  but  since  water  is  practically  incom- 
pressible it  is  necessary  in  all  hydraulic  hoisting 
machinery  to  use  special  precautions  against  shocks 
which  occur  when  masses  in  motion  are  suddenly 
checked.  Elevated  reservoirs  are  introduced 
b'etweep  th?  pnipc  source  of  supply  ^nd  th?  lift, 
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They  act  as  accumulators,  and  their  use,  as  well 
as  the  service  of  relief-valves  in  a pipe  connecting 
the  hoist-cylinder  with  the  valve  chamber  of  the 
water  service,  is  fully  described  in  the  book  before 
us.  For  machinery  which  is  to  work  continuously, 
the  accumulator  is  not  an  advantageous  prime 
mover  on  account  of  its  indirect  mode  of  action, 
but  when  a large  number  of  hoists  are  to  be 
worked  at  once  by  a single  prime  mover  the 
indirect  system  is  a convenient  and  sure  way  of 
easily  distributing  the  required  energy  to  con- 
siderable distances.  Cranes  and  sheers,  exca- 
vators and  dredgers,  pile-driving  machines,  are 
fully  considered,  while  a description  of  hoist 
employed  in  making  the  Suez  Canal  adds  to  the 
interest  of  a well-illustrated  and  exceedingly 
valuable  addition  to  professional  literature. 


Notes  on  Cylinder  Bridge  Piers,  and  the  Well 
System  of  Foundations.  By  JOHN  New.man, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.  : London,  E.  & F.  N.  Spon. 
1 893' 

Reference  to  the  table  of  contents  and  to  the 
index  provided  to  this  book  shows  that  most  of 
the  chief  points  requiring  attention  in  the  design, 
sinking,  or  erection  of  cylinder  piers  or  wells, 
either  by  compressed  air,  dredging,  or  open  trench 
work  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  author ; and 
upon  a perusal  of  the  eighteen  chapters  which 
form  the  volume,  we  find  a good  deal  of  practical 
information,  most  of  which  only  exists  elsewhere 
in  a scattered  form  in  the  transactions  of  profes- 
sional and  scientific  societies,  and  in  various 
articles  of  the  engineering  press.  The  author  has 
done  well  to  collect  this  information  into  one  book, 
and  he  has  taken  this  opportunity  to  add  numerous 
hints,  alike  useful  to  the  resident  engineer, 
bridge  builder,  contractor,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  student.  The  iron  cylinder  system  of 
bridge  foundations  is  not  economical  if  many 
cylinders  have  to  be  sunk  close  together  ; the 
most  efficient  employment  of  that  method  is 
where  one  cylinder  is  sufficient  for  a single  girder 
of  a bridge,  and  where  only  two  to  four  cylinders 
are  needed  for  one  pier.  The  system  is  frequently 
adopted  for  foundations  in  deep  water,  and  of 
considerable  depth  in  the  ground.  Experience 
leads  engineers  nowadays  to  prefer  one  or  two 
large  cylinders  to  be  used  instead  of  many 
smaller  ones,  as  they  can  be  sunk  with  much 
greater  certainty,  and  at  a less  proportionate  cost 
than  several  smaller  cylinders,  hloreover,  they 
are  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  the  vertical  in 
sinking.  In  cases  where  the  distance  between 
two  cylinders  is  not  greater  than  the  diameter  of 
the  cylinder,  they  have  preferably  to  be  sunk 
alternately,  as  there  is  a tendency,  when  they  are 
being  sunk  simultaneously  to  draw  towards  one 
another.  The  well  system  is  economical  in  sand 
or  silt,  and  where  the  water  is  of  moderate  depth, 
and  when  the  depth  is  too  great  for  the  employ- 
ment of  compressed  air,  provided  special  plant 
and  excavating  apparatus  is  used.  The  vacuum 
principle  of  sinking  cylinders  has  been  generally 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  compressed  ait 
method.  The  main  points  in  sinking  by  means 
of  compressed  air  are  to  supply  sufficient  air  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  water,  and  for  the  men  in 
the  working  chamber,  the  latter  being  so  designed 
as  to  provide  for  the  ready  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  workmen,  for  the  introduction  of  plant  and 
the  casing,  and  for  the  removal  and  discharge 
of  the  material  excavated.  The  author  thinks  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  compressed  - air 
method  is  the  best  system  to  employ  at  depths 
greater  than  from  80  ft.  to  too  ft.  below  water- 
level,  and  that,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances, he  would  not  recommend  it  for  depths 
less  than  about  25  ft.  below  water,  but  that 
the  depth  for  its  economical  adoption,  he  must 
admit,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Excavating  and 
dredging  apparatus  for  removing  the  earth  from 
the  interior  of  an  open  well  or  cylinder  are  fully 
investigated.  The  well  system  has  failed  when 
boulders  and  obstructions  in  sinking  have  been 
encountered.  For  loose  sand,  mud,  and  silt 
the  well  system  is  particularly  adapted  ; and 
among  the  pumps  used  for  pumping  sandy  water 
may  be  named  the  centrifugal,  rotary,  pulsometer, 
and  chain  pumps.  Their  use,  however,  necessitates 
lifting  a large  quantity  of  water  with  the  sand,  and 
thus  much  of  the  power  applied  is  wasted,  and 
perhaps  a “ run  ” of  earth  is  induced  by  a flow  of 
water  being  caused.  Experience  has  shown  that 
where  sand  pumps  are  used  it  is  better  to  work 
by  bands  and  not  by  gearing,  i.e.,  by  a yielding 
medium  in  preference  to  rigid  driving,  because  in 
the  event  of  a pump  becoming  choked  less  injury 
results  to  the  machinery  by  a sudden  shock.  The 
author  describes  the  dredging  apparatus  employed 
at  the  harbours  of  Calais,  Dunkirk,  and  elsewhere. 
Whil?  every  case  of  a separate  foundation  must 
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be  dealt  with  independently,  there  is  much  to  be 
learnt  from  the  study  of  Mr.  Newman's  book 
relating  to  the  construction  of  bridge,  quay, 
dock,  weir,  and  river  wall  foundations. 


Theoretical  Mechanics.  By  Ale.VANDER  Ziwet. 

Two  vols.  London:  Macmillan  & Co.  1893. 
The  author  of  these  two  volumes,  who  holds  the 
position  of  Assistant- Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  has  treated  the 
subject  of  Kinematics  in  Part  I. , and  of  Dynamics 
and  Statics  in  Part  II.,  in  a purely  theoretical 
manner,  assuming  that  his  readers  have  acquired 
a knowledge  of  the  elements  of  higher  mathe- 
matics, it  being  the  custom  in  many  American 
colleges  to  reserve  the  practical  study  of  mecha- 
nical science  until  considerable  advance  in 
mathematical  knowledge  has  been  attained. 
In  this  country,  the  study  of  mechanics  is 
taken  up  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  student’s 
course.  To  the  advanced  student,  the  work  of 
Professor  Ziwet  will  be  especially  welcome. 
Theoretical  knowledge  is  essential  to  suc- 
cessful practice.  There  are  some  excellent 
examples  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  which  a 
mathematician  will  rejoice  in  working  out, 
and  answers  are  supplied  at  the  end  ot  each 
volume.  It  is  the  experience  of  every  student 
that  a subject  which  is  not  perfectly  clear  when 
studied  from  the  writings  of  one  authority  may 
become  intelligible,  and,  consequently,  the 
property  of  the  mind  when  the  data,  furnished 
by  another  authority,  are  perused.  We  are  glad 
to  note  that  prominence  is  given  to  geometrical 
methods  and  graphical  constructions  wherever 
possible,  because  such  methods  seem  to  conform 
best  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  applications 
given  here  and  there,  are  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
illustrations  of  the  general  principles  enunciated. 
The  fundamental  laws  of  dynamics  can,  of  course, 
only  be  fully  understood  by  studying  kinetics,  and 
the  consideration  of  this  branch  is  promised  as 
Part  III.,  to  be  ready  towards  the  end  of  the 
present  year. — The  three  parts  will  form  a 
valuable  proof  of  the  utility  and  importance  of 
purely  mathematical  training  to  practical  applica- 
tion of  science. 


Injectors:  their  Theory^  Construction^  ami  Work- 
ing. By  W.  Pui.i.EX,  Wh.Sc.,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Manchester : Technical  Publishing  Company. 

1893. 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  this  little  volume,  as 
there  is  a paucity  of  books  dealing  exclusively 
with  the  subject  of  injectors,  and  the  value  of  the 
present  treatise  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
author’s  diagrams  are  not  mere  sketches,  but  are 
selections  copied  from  drawings  which  accompany 
patent  specifications,  in  addition  to  those  supplied 
to  him  by  manufacturers.  Prior  to  the  invention 
of  M.  GilTard,  a French  engineer,  who  took  out  a 
patent  in  1858  for  an  injector,  such  high-pressure 
boilers  as  then  existed,  as  well  as  low- 
pressure  boilers  had  to  be  supplied  with  water  by 
pumps  ; but  upon  M.  Giffard’s  bringing  out  a 
means  of  forcing  water  into  a boiler  by  the  motion 
imparted  from  the  high  velocity  of  a jet  of  steam 
impinging  upon  the  water  at  rest,  the  invention 
was  speedily  introduced  into  England  by  Messrs. 
Sharpe,  Stewart.  & Co.  ; and  in  tracing  its 
development  in  this  country,  the  author  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  theory  of  the  working  of  an 
injector,  which  he  fully  discusses,  by  furnishing 
diagrams  showing  the  construction  of  various 
standard  injectors,  among  which  we  have  illus- 
trated those  in  use  upon  the  London  and  North- 
Western  and  Great  Western  Railways.  The 
author  gives  an  honest  account  of  various  appli- 
cations of  the  injector,  free  from  the  eulogistic 
paragraphs  often  found  in  sale  catalogues,  and  he 
calls  special  attention  to  the  importance  of  render- 
ing the  live  steam  entirely  automatic  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  driver  or  fireman,  so  as  to  ensure 
automaticity  in  restarting.  An  interesting 
historical  notice  concludes  the  volume. 


Cofurete:  its  Nature  and  Uses.  By  George  L. 

Sutcliffe,  A.R.I.B.A.  London : Crosby 

Lockwood  & Son.  1893. 

Our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the  main 
portion  of  the  text  in  this  useful  little  volume, 
but  numerous  additions  are  introduced  into  the 
book  in  its  present  form.  I'he  original  appeared 
as  our  “ Student’s  Column”  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  year  1892,  and,  coupled  with  the  extra  in- 
formation contained  in  the  bound  volume  before 
us,  which  the  space  allotted  weekly  to  our 
“Student’s  Column”  articles  did  not  admit  of 
our  publishing  during  this  limited  period  of  six 
months,  we  have  now  the  advantage  of  continuity 
of  mauer  and  of  a copious  inde^-  The  compo- 


nent parts  of  concrete  are  carefully  classified,  and 
their  treatment  in  the  formation  of  concrete  ably 
dealt  with.  The  application  of  concrete  to  founda- 
tions, walls,  floor  beams,  floor  surfaces,  roofs,  and 
stairs  is  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  author 
deserves  credit  for  quoting  his  authorities.  The 
work  is  stated  to  be  “a  book  for  architects, 
builders,  contractors,  and  clerks  of  works,”  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  adding  that  many  civil 
engineers  will  also  derive  profit  from  its  perusal. 
The  results  of  experiments  are  skilfully  tabulated, 
and  the  letterpress  is  well  illustrated. 

> I 

Corresponhence. 

To  the  Editor  s/ The  Builder. 

PRIME  COST. 

Sir, — For  a *' Builder's  Manager."  who  must  be 
acquainted  to  some  extent  witli  the  making  up  of 
accounts  for  works  carried  out  under  the  almost 
general  way — viz.,  of  a lump  sum  contract,  with  a 
priced  out  bill  of  quantities  deposited  as  a schedule, 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  variations — to  suggest 
in  your  issue  for  the  aolh  ult.  the  "knocking  some- 
thing off  the  main  total,"  or  " putting  the  fixing  at 
a low  rate."  cannot  possibly  lend  to  induce  tliose 
who  have  the  arranging  of  contracts  to  quote  list 
prices  instead  of  giving  P.C.  amounts. 

In  ihe  first  place,  how  can  a bill  of  quantities 
priced  out  in  the  way  he  suggests  form  an  accurate 
schedule  ? t>urely  he  would  not  propose  the 
extremely  inconvenient  way  of  taking  off  a percent- 
age throughout  the  whole  of  the  bill,  to  equal  this 

knocked-off  lump  sum."  and  why,  indeed,  should 
the  ‘ ' fixing  " be  put  down  at  a lower  figure  ilian 
it  ought  to  be  to  set  against  some  trade  or  other 
discounts? 

II  articles  can  be  selected  from  manufacturers' 
lists  there  can  be  no  necessity",  either  for  giving  the 
list  prices  or  the  P,C.  amounts.  As  a rule,  when 
P.C.  amounts  occur  in  bills  of  quantities,  they  are 
to  cover  some  special  work  or  goods  that  most 
probably  the  architect  has  not  finally  decided  upon, 
or  even  as  to  which  firm  of  manufacturers  he  will  go 
to  for  them.  List  prices  cannot  possibly  be  given  in 
cases  of  this  sort. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  a builder  pricing  out  a 
bill  of  quantities  can  include  any  percentage  he 
likes  for  profit  on  these  P.C.s,  just  as  well  as  if  he 
had  a figure  given  which  included  for  some — perhaps 
uncertain — amount  of  discount,  and  did  it  in  one  of 
the  more  roundabout  ways  suggested  by  a ' ‘ Builder's 
Manager." 

The  parallel  tried  to  be  obtained  between  dealings 
in  groceries,  drapery.  &c. , does  not  commend  itself 
asbeingveryapplicable.as  in  the  former  case  the  buyer 
and  seller  come  in  direct  contact,  and  it  is  open  (o 
the  former  to  purchase  or  go  elsewhere,  whilst  in 
building  matters  it  is  certainly  inconvenient,  and 
sometimes  impracticable  to  go  elsewhere,  which 
would  mian  having  men  at  work  upon  a contract 
not  under  one  control. 

For  a "Builder's  Manager"  to  t.ilk  about  a 
quantity  surveyor  receiving  2/.  10s.  for  tlie  mere 
writing  of  a couple  of  lines  to  stipulate  that  100/.  is 
to  be  provided  for  a certain  piece  of  work,  shows 
pretty  clearly  that  he  has  but  feeble  knowledge  of  a 
surveyor's  duties.  Wlien  a surveyor  has  to  write 
letters,  interview  specialists,  and  sometimes  do  a 
host  of  other  things  to  arrive  at  a proper  amount 
to  provide,  he  is  not  quite  so  well  paid  as  your 
correspondent  would  like  to  make  out. 

H.  Rilf.y. 

MONTBELLIEK  B.\THS,  HARROGATE. 

Sir, --In  last  week's  issue  of  the  Biiihier  you  refer 
to  the  list  of  tenders  sent  by  me  for  the  above 
buildings,  and,  as  you  have  given  your  view  of  the 
matter,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  give  mine. 

You  say  you  were  "surprised  to  see  my  name 
attached  to  the  list  instead  of  the  architects."  and 
concluded  that  the  Borough  Surveyor  had  prepared 
the  fiuanlities. 

Am  I to  infer  that  you  know  so  little  of  what  is  in 
your  own  paper  that  you  did  not  know  who  had 
prepared  the  quantities  ? A long  advertisement  was 
inserted  in  the  Builder,  along  with  the  other 
technical  papers,  three  consecutive  weeks — viz., 
November  25,  December  2,  and  December  g,  setting 
forth  in  full  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
architects  as  well  as  the  quantity  surveyors,  and  this 
advertisement  was  signed  by  myself  (on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation),  stating  that  the  plans,  &c,,  could 
be  seen,  and  quantities  obtained,  at  my  office,  and 
yet  " you  concluded  that  the  Borough  Surveyor  had 
prepared  the  quantities." 

The  reason  my  name  was  coupled  with  the  list  of 
accepted  tenders  was  briefly  this.  A-s  soon  as  the 
CouneW  accepted  the  tenders  I prepared  a litho- 
graphed circular  giving  the  names  of  the  successful 
contractors,  and  this  was  sent  to  each  of  the  parties 
tendering,  with  a note  stating  that  the  guinea  deposit 
was  returned  at  the  same  time. 

Now.  it  was  a copy  of  this  circular  with  the 
amounts  of  the  tenders  inserted,  and  the  foot-note 
crossed  out  i/t  red  ink  (to  save  lime),  which  was 
sent  to  the  Builder  as  well  as  the  other  technical 
papers. 

I enclose  another  copy  of  the  lithographed 


circular,  which  was  sent  to  you  at  the  tim 
in  order  that  you  may  see  how  utter 
uncalled  for  was  your  insulting  paragraj 
ending  ' ‘ with  apparently  due  care  that  his  own  nan 
should  appear  prominently  in  connexion  with  tl 
work.” 

Vour  readers  will  understand,  when  I state  th 
in  connexion  with  these  quantities  I have  wrilh 
not  far  .short  of  i.ooo  letters  and  circulars,  ho 
naturally  anxious  I was  to  economise  lime,  andth 
it  was  which  led  to  the  circular  being  sent  1 
described,  with  the  names  of  the  architects  at 
quantity  surveyors  omitted,  for  which  omissioaj 
one  is  more  sorry  than  Samuel  Ste.ad, 

Borough  Sur\  eyof| 
Mr.  Raggallay,  one  of  the  .architects  to  tl 
new  baths,  has  already  written  to  us  to  say  that  1 
thinks  we  have  done  Mr.  Stead  an  injustice.  C 
the  other  hand  we  received  a very  decide^ 
expressed  letter,  from  a person  who  from  his  positU 
ought  to  have  been  wcll-informetl,  complaining  th, 
the  Borough  Surveyor  was  putting  himself  forwai 
in  every  possible  way  in  the  matter,  pointing 
the  position  of  his  name  on  the  list  of  tenders  as  s 
e.xample  of  it,  and  calling  upon  us  to  oppose  thissel 
assertion  on  the  part  of  Surveyors.  There  may,  v 
fear,  have  been  some  motive  in  this  letter  which  d 
not  appear  on  the  surface,  but  the  fact  remains  th 
tender  lists  are  invariably  headed  in  our  columi 
with  the  architect's  name,  sometimes  that  of  tl 
quantity  surveyor  being  added,  and  that  this  tend 
was  sent  with  the  fiame  of  the  Borough  Survejj 
only,  who  was  neither.  Mr.  Stead's  remarks  abo! 
ourselves  are  ridiculous,  and  merely  show  th; 
he  is  utterly  at  sea  as  to  the  conditions  und; 
which  a paper  is  carried  on.  Dees  he  real 
imagine  that  the  responsible  editor  of  a pap 
sees  personally  all  the  "copy"  for  such  things* 
tenders  and  news  paragraphs?  and  is  he  really  n 
aware  that  the  advertisements  in  a large  jquinal  a 
entirely  under  the  management  of  the  publisher,  ar 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  editor's  duty  to  see  ihemi 
all?  If  we  have  done  Mr.  Stead  injustice  as  to  t 
intentions  we  are  sorry  for  it,  but  he  admits  chat^ 
sent  the  tender  up  to  us  in  an  improper  form.  I 
should  have  sent  it  up  in  the  proper  forrn,  and  the 
would  then  have  been  no  misunderstanding. — Ed. 


NONSUCH  PALACE. 

Sir, — In  a cottage  on  the  road  from  Ewell 
Epsom,  there  is  an  old  carved  doorway  built  intoi 
inner  wall.  man  who  inhabited  the  place  to 
me  that  it  came  from  Nonsuch,  and  that  there  we 
many  similar  s[)ecimens  in  the  houses  and  coitag 
in  that  neighbourhood. 

If  this  local  tradition  be  true,  the  old  palace  nii 
not  be  so  hopelessly  lost  as  " H.  W.  B."  thinks. 

Is  it  not  also  seen  in  the  background  of  som^ 
the  pictures  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  ? D.  W. 


TRADE  MARKS  IN  GKEECP:. 

S[K_ — According  to  advices  just  received  fro 
Athens,  I learn  that  the  Greek  Government  h 
decided  to  permit  British  subjects  to  erjoy  the  leg 
privileges  for  the  protection  of  trade  mark^ 
accordance  with  "the  most  favoured  n.uic^ 
clause  in  Art.  10  of  the  Treaty  between  Gre 
Britain  and  Greece.  The  new  law  reciuires  th 
proof  of  British  registration  shall  be  produced  wb 
seeking  registration  in  Greece.  Various  oth 
formalities  must  be  carried  out,  particulars  of  whi 
I bhall  be  happy  to  supply  to  any  interested  partid 
Reginald  W.  Baricf.r.  F.I.Inst.,  F.S.P.A| 

British  Trade  Protection  Office, 

Monument  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 

HOT-WATER  HEATING. 

5,ik, — Mr.  R.  I.  Macbeth's  letter  in  your  last  iss 
contains  a good  suggestion ; much  difference  t 
opinion  exists  in  the  Midlands  respecting  high  ai 
low  pressure  hot  water  heating.  In  the  Unit 
States  steam  is  the  popular  system.  I am  at  preg 
in  favour  of  low-pressure  ; it  is  simple,  safe,  duralj 
and  effective ; if  a good  boiler  is  used  with  a rap 
circulation,  and  enough  piping  or  radiating  siirfat 
it  is  perfect,  and  it  requires  no  attention  worth  me 
lioning.  - 

But  if  anyone  can  show  me  that  high  pressurt| 
the  best.  I am  desirous  of  listening  to  him  ; and,  li 
Mr.  R.  j.  Macbeth,  would  be  very  glad  to  have  ] 
matter  discussed. 

With  a boiler  that  will  make  tlie  water  hot,  plec 
of  radiating  surface  (either  pipes,  coils,  or  radiator 
and  especially  under  windows  to  prevent  down  dra! 
rapid  circulation,  which  experience  shows  how 
obtain:  plenty  of  air-taps  (which  are  belter  tb 
open-airpipes) ; then  low  pressure  is  the  best,alihoU| 
its  action  may  be,  at  starling  the  fire,  slower  th. 
high  pressure.  A.  P.  Jevo.n. 

lirdtngton.  

"Stained  Glass  and  Designing.” — Inrefereil 
to  the  recent  correspondence  on  this  subject  \ 
Medland  Taylor  writes  again  that  he  did  not  S£ 
and  could  not  have  said,  that  the  architect  who  h 
criticised  and  revised  a design  had  a claim  to 
considered  the  designer,  as  he  never  thought  | 
That  was  however  the  impression  left  on  our  mi 
by  a former  letter  from  him  to  us,  and  as  neither 
us  has  a copy  of  the  letter,  it  remains  a questi 
between  bis  memory  and  ours. 


Itbe  Stubent's  Column. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OP'  BUILDING 
STONES.— V. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

SHE  terms  ‘ specific  gravity  ’ and  ‘ density  ’ 

I are  used  by  many  as  though  they  were 

II  synonymous  in  meaning  ; but  this  is  not 
e case.  If  we  conceive  a portion  of  matter  to 
: divided  into  any  number  of  parts  having  equal 
-lumes,  then  if  the  masses  of  these  parts  are 
ual,  in  whatever  way  the  division  be  conceived 

taking  place,  that  body  is  one  of  uniform 
•nsity.*_  The  density  of  such  a body  is  the  mass 
the  unit  of  volume.  If  now  we  take  the  density 
distilled  water  at  40  C.  to  be  unity,  the  relative 
insity  of  any  other  substance  is  the  ratio  which 
e mass  of  any  given  volume  of  that  substance, 

I that  temperature,  bears  to  the  mass  of  an  equal 
ime  of  water.  The  relative  density  of  a 
stance  is  called  its  specific  gravity. 
b calculate  the  specific  gravity  of  a body  it  is 
cient  to  determine  its  weight  and  that  of  an 
al  volume  of  water,  and  then  to  divide  the 
weight  by  the  second.  The  methods  o( 
:rmining  this  are  very  numerous,  but  we  need 
^ refer  to  those  adopted  in  estimating  the 
tive  density  of  building  stones. 

0 In  one  method  the  observers  have  experi- 
ited  with  cut  and  ground  cubes  of  stone,  each 
! which  was  carefully  measured  so  that  its 
jbical  contents  could  be  calculated.  Its  weight 
as  then  ascertained,  and  compared  with  the 
lOwn  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  at  the 
indard  temperature,  as  above  alluded  to. 

!(^)  In  another  method,  the  specimens  dealt 
th  were  roughly-cut  samples  of  stone,  approxi- 
itely  cubical.  Having  been  allowed  to  dry 
ioors,  they  were  then  weighed  and  subsequently 
mersed  in  water  for  some  hours,  so  that  they 
ight  absorb  as  much  as  possible.  They  were  then 
righed  in  water,  suspended  by  a thread  from 
le  analytical  balance  used.  The  weight  in  aii 
Its  divided  by  the  loss  of  weight  in  water,  and 
je  result  taken  as  the  specific  gravity. 

^(r)  In  a third  method,  the  samples  operated 
^on  were  dried  at  a constant  temperature, 
feighed,  and  then  immersed  in  cold  water, 
Bulled,  and  freed  from  air  by  boiling, 
he  vessel  containing  the  specimens  was  placed 
the  leceiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  a partial 
Ihaustion  of  the  air  of  the  receiver  allowed  the 
(iter  to  completely  saturate  the  stones.  They 
.;re  then  weighed  in  water,  and  the  specific 
^vity  computed  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  a fourth  method,  the  relative  density  of 
i particles  composing  the  stone  has  been  ascer- 
ned  either  by^  (i)  crushing  the  specimens  to 
wder  and  obtaining  the  result  by  means  of  the 
pecific  gravity  bottle”;  or  (2)  by  assuming 
it  the  water  absorbed  during  immersion  when 
1 atmospheric  pressure  is  removed  completely 
)laces  the  air  which  previously  occupied  the 

We  have  given  the  foregoing  particulars  as  to 
thods  adopted  in  determining  the  specific 
ivity  of  building  stones,  in  order  that  the 
■der  may  fully  comprehend  the  manner  in 
ich  an  exceedingly  simple  principle  in  physics 
i been  variously  interpreted;  and  also  to 
;ount  in  some  measure  for  divergent  published 
ults  of  the  specific  gravity  of  one  and  the  same 
terial.  The  question  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
hitect,  as  we  shall  presently  attempt  to 
'W.  We  have  before  us  copies  of  two 
orts  drawn  up  respectively  by  two  well- 
)wn  analytical  _ chemists,  in  each  of  which 
specific  gravity  of  a particular  stone  is 
)ted,  but  with  very  different  results.  In 
lit  is  stated  to  be  3'22,  whilst  in  the  other 
learn  that  it  is  2 '45.  In  an  official  report  on 
sanie  stone  its  specific  gravity  is  quoted  as 
6 and  2-64.  And  the  case  we  have  chosen  for 
stration  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  example. 

5 range  in  regard  to  the  specific  gravity  of  any 
I'known  building  stone  is  equally  as  wide,  and 
ler  in  most  instances.  Well  may  the  lay  reader 
ard  the  whole  subject  with  feelings  akin  to 
just.  We  were  about  to  say  that  the  majority 
|he  published  results  of  relative  densities  are  of 
use  whatever,  until  we  remembered  that  they 
to  some  extent,  serve  the  ends  of  a certain 
;s  of  stone  agents  who  rejoice  in  quoting  the 
est  results  on  their  opponents’  stones,  and 
highest  in  regard  to  their  own,  and  vice  versd 
;re  light  stone  is  required. 
he  cause  of  the  widely-divergent  results  is  not 
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difficult  to  understand  on  a careful  consideration  of 
the  methods,  already  detailed,  by  which  the 
specific  gravities  of  building  stones  have  been 
ascertained.  We  have  seen  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  results  were  calculated  on  comparing 
(l)  the  dry  weight  with  that  of  an  equivalent 
volume  of  water,  and  {2)  the  dry  weight  with 
that  of  a saturated  sample  in  water.  In  the  first, 
the  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  the  sample  is 
not  taken  into  account,  whilst  in  the  second  it  is. 
Clearly  either  one  or  other  of  these  methods  is 
wrong.  Which  is  right?  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  first-mentioned  is  the  accurate  one, 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  an  elementary  principle  in 
physics  lays  down  the  law  that  the  relative  density 
of  a body  is  its  weight  compared  with  the  weight 
of  the  volume  of  water  displaced  by  that  body 
during  immersion.  If,  therefore,  the  body  is 
allowed  to  absorb  water  during  immersion  the 
results  must  perforce  be  inaccurate. 

We  admit  that  it  is  not  easy  to  prevent  porous 
stones  from  taking  up  water  during  an  im- 
mersion experiment  ; the  method  commonly 
adopted  by  the  physicist  is  to  varnish 
them,  by  which  process  they  are  rendered 
practically  impervious  without  altering  their 
volume.  Another  way  is  to  have  the  samples 
cut  in  cubes,  as  previously  described  (method 
a),  which  is  unquestionably  the  best  means 
of  arriving  at  the  result  when  the  cubes  are 
really  perfect  so  that  their  cubical  contents  can 
be  accurately  calculated  ; but  when  the  contents 
have  to  be  estimated,  by  reason  of  the  cubes  not 
being  quite  regular  (which  is  most  frequently  the 
case)  an  uncertain  element  is  immediately 
introduced. 

The  method  adopted  in  our  experiments  differs 
from  any  of  the  preceding,  and  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows : — All  the  samples  were 
squarely  cut  I5  in.  x i in.  x 5 in.,  as  nearly  as 
may  be.  Before  being  weighed  in  a chemists’ 
balance  they  w’ere  placed  in  a room  for  some 
weeks  to  get  rid  of  quarry  water.  They  were 
then  placed  in  shallow  pans  and  immersed  in 
water  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  absorption 
tests  detailed  in  our  last  article,  and  allowed  to 
stand  therein  for  one  week,  or  until  fully 
saturated.  On  being  taken  out  of  the  water 
each  sample  was  suspended  by  thin  cotton 
thread  from  one  of  the  scales  of  the  balance, 
submerged  in  water,  and  reweighed.  The  weight 
of  the  dry  sample  was  divided  by  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  weight  when  immersed. 
Now,  the  product  thus  obtained  is  not  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  stone;  it  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  relative  density  of  the  particles 
composing  it,  which  is  a different  thing.  Practi- 
cally the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  pul- 
verising the  material  and  using  the  specific  gravity 
bottle.  In  arriving  at  the  true  specific  gravity  of 
the  stone  we  have  deducted  the  amount  of  water 
absorbed,  from  the  weight  of  the  sample  in  water, 
and  the  difference  between  the  product  and  the  dry 
weight  was  used  for  dividing  the  latter,  the  result 
being  the  specific  gravity.  Thus,  supposing  412 
grains  = weight  in  air  of  a Coombe  Down  Bath 
stone  ; 254  grains  = its  weight  (after  absorption) 
in  water ; and  37  grains  the  amount  of  water  it 
absorbed.  Then  254  — 37  = 217  grains. 
412  - 217  = 195  grains.  412  195  = 2-ii 

specific  gravity. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  gleaned  that  it  is  our 
intention  to  give  two  results  on  each  stone,  viz.  : 
—(1)  Its  specific  gravity  as  a whole  ; and  (2)  the 
specific  gravity  of  its  component  parts  as  deduced 
from  the  absorption  experiments. 

What  practical  value  has  the  specific  gravity 
of  building  stone  to  an  architect?  It  has  been 
taken  as  indicative  of  the  relative  strength  of  the 
material ; but  this  cannot  for  one  moment  be 
admitted,  although  there  is  a slight  approxima- 
tion in  regard  to  certain  varieties  of  limestone. 
We  hope  to  say  something  further  respecting  this 
when  dealing  with  the  experiments  on  strength. 
Professors  Daniell  and  Wheatstone  in  their  report 
to  the  Commissioners  on  stone  for  building  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  (1S39)  stated  (p.  36)  that 
“the  specimen  which  has  the  greatest  specific 
gravity  possesses  the  greatest  cohesive  strength, 
absorbs  the  least  quantity  of  water,  and  disin- 
tegrates the  least  by  the  process  which  imitates 
the  effects  of  weather” — all  of  which  we  beg  to 
question  in  the  light  of  more  recent  researches. 

The  principal  value  of  the  specific  gravity 
experiments  to  architects  is  to  enable  them  to 
calculate  the  weight  of  stone  to  be  put  into  their 
buildings.  The  weight  as  given  at  the  quarry  is 
usually  incorrect,  for  many  reasons,  commercial 
and  otherwise,  though  blame  is  not  always  to  be 
attached  to  the  quarry-owners,  on  this  head.  To 
arrive  at  the  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  stone,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  multiply  its  specific  gravity  by 


62’42  lbs. — the  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  water. 
Thus,  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Bath  stone 
alluded  to,  2-ii  x 62-42=  131  7 lbs.,  the  weight  of 
a cubic  foot  of  the  stone. 

We  have  seen  that  some  observers  have  computed 
specific  gravity  from  specimens  saturated  with 
water.  If  we  had  adopted  that  method  (which  is 
based  on  an  erroneous  conception  of  specific 
gravity),  the  following  would  have  resulted  from 
the  same  sample  of  Bath  stone  referred  to.  Its 
specific  gravity,  instead  of  being  2-ii,  would  be 
2-6i.  Therefore,  2-61  x 62-42  = 162-9  lbs. 
weight  per  cubic  foot.  The  difference  in  the 
relative  weights  would  be  162-9 — 1317  = 31 '2  lbs. 
An  architect  basing  his  calculations  of  weight  of 
structure  on  this  erroneous  method  would  obtain 
a correspondingly  bad  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  the 
weight  calculated  from  the  true  specific  gravity  is 
the  dry  weight  only  of  the  stone  ; and  we  know  that 
in  practice  a building  stone  is  hardly  ever  dry. 
In  the  Bath  stone  referred  to,  then,  131-7  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot  is  the  minimum  weight.  This  particular 
sample  absorbed  9-09  per  cent,  of  its  dry  weight 
of  water  during  the  absorption  experiments.  If 
we  desire  to  know  the  maximum  weight  of  the 
stone  we  must  therefore  add  this  amount,  which 
in  round  numbers  is  12  lbs.  to  the  minimum 
weight— 131-7  + 12=  143-7  lbs.  But  we  have 
remarked  that  when  built  up,  a stone  never 
absorbs  its  full  complement  of  moisture.  When 
in  the  structure  it  would  weigh  about  137  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot,  though  this  would  naturally  vary  in  dry 
and  wet  seasons. 

In  marine  works,  the  greater  the  relative  density 
of  the  stone  used,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
more  suitable  it  is  for  the  purpose. 

Specific  gravity  is  sometimes  quoted  in 
connexion  with  road  metal,  as  an  index  of  its 
quality  ; we  cannot  discuss  this  point  now,  suffice 
it  to  say  it  is  of  no  use  whatever  in  that  respect. 


OBITLTAA’y. 

Mr.  Henry  Bowes  Scott.— We  have  learnt 
with  regret  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  Henry  Bowes  Scott, 
widely  known  as  a partner  in  the  firms  of  Bowes 
Scott  & Read  and  Bowes  Scott  and  Western.  Ho 
was  a son  of  the  late  Major-General  Scott,  C.B., 
R.E.,  F.R.S.,  the  well-known  designer  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  and  devoted  his  life  to  engineering 
pursuits.  He  was  not  only  well-known  as  an 
authority  in  sanitary  engineering,  but  was  practically 
one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  electric  lighting,  although 
he  subsequently  became  mainly  identified  whh 
mechanical  engineering.  Mr.  Bowes  Scott  was  to  a 
great  extent  instrumental  in  introducing  Rogers 
Field’s  Automatic  .Syphon  to  public  notice,  by  means 
of  which  the  health  of  the  larger  centres  of  popula- 
tion was  much  improved,  and  his  genial  and  popular 
presence  will  be  widely  missed  in  engineering  circles. 
He  married  in  1879  a daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
Sir  Hugh  Owen.  Bart.,  A.D.C.  to  the  t^ueen,  and 
leaves  a son  and  two  daughters. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Higher  Grade  School,  Wolverhampton. — 
On  the  i6th  ult.  Professor  Jebb,  M.P.,  opened  a 
new  higher  grade  school,  situated  on  the  New 
Hampton-road,  Wolverhampton.  The  main  front 
faces  the  New  Hampton-road,  being  two  stories 
high,  and  is  designed  in  the  Renaissance  style  ; the 
fafade  is  broken  up  by  gables.  The  materials  used 
are  red-pressed  bricks  and  terra-cotta,  with  green 
slates  for  the  roof,  the  boys',  or  main  entrance, 
being  placed  between  the  main  block  and  the  wing 
devoted  to  a technical  department.  The  return 
elevation  on  the  east  side  is  carried  out  to  harmonise 
with  the  main  front,  and  faces  the  new  street  now  in 
course  of  construction.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  372  boys  and  252  girls.  This  is  exclusive 
of  the  cookery  and  technical  department.  The 
boys  are  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  the  plan 
consi.sling  of  large  central  hall,  surrounded  by  six 
class-rooms  opening  direct  out  of  the  same.  The 
size  of  this  hall  is  67  ft.  by  34  ft.,  and  29  ft.  high  to 
the  tie-Ijeam  and  44  ft,  to  the  ridge,  the  roof  being 
open  timbered.  It  has  a gallery  5 ft.  6 in.  wide  all 
round  at  first  floor  level.  To  the  left  of  the  boys’ 
entrance  is  the  technical  wing,  consisting  of  lecture 
theatre,  with  preparation  room,  &c. , in  connexion. 
The  remaining  space  on  the  ground  floor  is  taken 
up  with  head-master's  room,  assistant  teachers' 
room,  hat  and  cloak  rooms,  lavatory,  book  stores, 
staircases,  and  lifts.  The  girls  are  placed  on 
the  first  floor,  the  class-rooms  coming  over  those 
on  the  ground  floor  and  opening  on  to  the 
gallery  round  the  central  hall.  The  cookery  room 
with  scullery  and  stores  are  at  the  rear  of  the 
building.  The  chemical  laboratory  is  placed  in 
the  wing  over  the  lecture  theatre  and  preparation 
room  ; adjoining  this  is  the  physical  laboratory 
and  art  room.  The  remaining  space  is  devoted  to 
head-mistress  s room,  assistant  teachers'  room,  cloak 
rooms,  lavatory,  book  stores,  staircases,  and  lifts. 
The  boys  enter  from  the  New  Hampton-road.  and 
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the  girls  from  the  new  street  on  the  east  side.  Two 
stone  staircases  are  provided,  one  to  each  entrance, 
that  to  the  boys'  entrance  being  available  for  the 
technical  section.  Open  and  covered  asphalted 
playgrounds  are  provided  ; in  the  boys’  play- 
ground are  two  workshops,  each  25  ft.  by  16  ft. 
The  building  is  warmed  throughout  with  hot 
water  on  the  low  pressure  system,  with  radiators, 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Attwood,  of  Stourbridge, 
besides  which  all  the  rooms  have  open  fireplaces. 
Internally  the  walls  are  finished  to  a height  of  4 ft. 
with  a painted  wood  dado,  above  which  they  are 
plastered  and  coloured.  The  wrought-iron  gates 
and  railings  were  supplied  by  Brawn  & Co.,  of 
Birmingham  ; the  terra-cotta  by  Dennis,  of  Ruabon  ; 
the  wrought-iron  gas-fittings  by  Winfield,  Limited, 
of  Birmingham.  The  general  contract  for  the 
erection  of  these  schools  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  H.  Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton.  The  cost  has 
been  about  12.000/.  Tlie  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  designed  and  carried  out  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  Architect  to  the  Board.  Mr. 
Thomas  Fleeming,  of  Wolverhampton. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  Glasgow.— A 
new  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  for  Glasgow  is  being 
erected  at  the  corner  of  West  Renfield-street  and 
West  Campbell-slreet.  The  new  institute,  of  which 
Mr.  Robert  Duncan,  of  Glasgow,  is  the  architect,  is 
estimated  to  cost  6,000/.  Polished  red  freestone  is 
being  used,  and  the  style  of  architecture  is  Italian. 
The  structure  is  three  stories  in  height.  There  are 
four  flats,  one  being  below  the  street  level.  Two 
work  and  reception  rooms,  kitchen,  and  heating- 
chamber  occupy  the  basement,  and  on  the  street 
floor  is  a large  central  hall,  to  which  access  is  had 
from  the  main  entrance  in  West  Regent-street. 
Leading  off  this  hall  are  the  office  of  the  secretary, 
reception-room,  large  reading-room,  library,  billiard- 
room,  a gymnasium,  chess  and  bath  room.  The 
second  floor,  reached  by  the  main  staircase  from  the 
entrance  vestibule,  is  entirely  occupied  by  a hall, 
which  accommodates  some  500  people.  Attics  com- 
plete the  building,  and  sleeping  rooms  are  to  be 
provided  here  for  casual  visitors  in  quest  of  employ- 
ment. 

Alterations,  Falkirk  Poorhou.se,  Stirling- 
shire.— On  the  29th  ult.  Falkirk  Poorboiise  was 
rc-opened  after  alterations  and  improvements.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  plans  prepared  by 
Messrs.  & W.  Black,  architects.  Falkirk,  and 
embraces  the  following  additions  and  improve- 
ments:— The  erection  of  a boys’  day-room,  20  ft. 
by  28A  ft.  ; the  addition  of  a corridor  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  back  of  the  building,  giving 
access  to  all  parts ; and  the  erection  of  bath-room 
and  lavatory  accommodation  in  direct  communica- 
tion  with  all  the  wards  in  the  three  flats  of  the 
building.  The  flooring  throughout  the  house  has 
also  been  re-laid,  and  all  the  walls  of  the  various 
wards  repainted.  The  detached  building  which  was 
formerly  used  as  an  asylum  in  connexion  with  the 
house  has  been  converted  into  wash-houses,  laundry, 
and  workshops,  while  in  connexion  with  the  porter’s 
lodge  at  the  entrance  gate  a bath-room  has  been 
erected  having  communication  with  the  probationary 
wards. 

Masonic  Buildings,  Pontefract.— A few  days 
since  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  new  Masonic 
buildings  which  are  being  erected  in  Ropergale, 
Pontefract.  The  buildings  will  be  of  red  brick,  with 
terra-cotta  panelling  and  stone  facings.  There  will 
be  3 careial^er  s bouse  adjoining,  the  whole  woiik 


costing  T.ooo/.,  apart  from  the  price  of  the  site. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Greaves,  is  the  architect. 

Bo.ARD  .Schools,  Reading,  Berks. — The  new 
Board  Schools  recently  erected  for  the  Reading 
Board  and  to  be  known  as  " Battle”  Schools  have 
just  been  of>ened.  They  have  class-room  accommo- 
dation for  1,136  chilQien,  with  a cookery  centre  and 
caretaker's  residence.  The  buildings  are  all  of  one 
story  in  three  separate  detached  blocks.  The  main 
block  is  the  mixed  school  for  768  boys  and  girls. 
The  second  block  is  for  364  infants,  and  the 
remaining  block  consists  of  the  cookery  school  and 
caretaker's  bouse  combined.  The  arrangements  of 
plan  are  on  the  class-room  system  with  central  halls, 
the  mixed-school  having  thirteen  cl^s-rooms  and  the 
infants'  school  si.x.  The  buildings  are  faced 
externally  with  Higgs  & Sons'  hand-madered  bricks 
with  strings  and  other  features  carried  out  in  special 
moulded  brick.  A feature  in  the  centre  of  the  group 
is  a campanile  which  serves  as  a ventilating  shaft 
communicating  with  underground  passages  and 
culverts  through  which  the  vitiated  air  is  drawn  from 
the  several  rooms  and  halls  by  means  of  a propeller 
worked  by  a gas-engine,  and  a constant  circulation 
of  fresh  air  is  thus  secured.  The  heating  is  by  means 
of  hot-water  ventilating  radiators  and  coils.  All  the 
windows  are  fitted  with  Leggett's  gear  for  summer 
ventilation  : the  floors  are  of  pitch  pine  blocks  laid 
by  “The  Wood  Block  Flooring  Company,"  The 
whole  of  the  play-grounds  are  paved  with  “Granitic" 
paving  throughout.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Higgs 
& Sons  of  Reading  ; the  hot-water  heating  is  by  Mr. 
E.  Oldroyd  of  Leeds;  the  wrought-iron  fencing  (of 
which  there  is  a considerable  quantity)  is  by  Messrs. 
Hill  & Smith  of  Brierley  Hill ; Mr.  R.  Pratt  was 
clerk  of  works,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  S.  Slingsby- 
Stallwood,  P'.S.A.,  of  Reading. 

School  Buildings,  St.  Stephen's-in-Dran- 
well. — A new  school  has  just  been  completed  at 
Whitemoor  for  St.  Slephen's-in-Branwell  School 
Board,  Cornwall.  Accommodation  in  the  school 
includes  a main  room  50  ft.  by  18  fL , class-room  18  ft. 
by  16  ft.,  and  infants'  36  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and  is  for 
about  200  children  Lobbies  having  entrances  there- 
from to  each  room  and  cloak-rooms  are  included, 
the  latter  being  fitted  with  lavatory  basins.  All  the 
school  and  class-room  floors  are  laid  with  wood 
blocks,  the  cloak-rooms  and  lobbies  with  tiles.  The 
plans  were  prepared  and  the  work  superintended  by 
Mr.  Hill,  architect,  Redruth,  and  the  contract  was 
let  to  Mr.  Watters,  of  Sl  Stephen's,  for  the  carpentry, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert,  ofTrelion,  for  masonry. 

Board  Schools,  Longport,  Staffordshire. 
New  Board  Schools  have  just  Ijeen  opened  at  Long- 
port.  The  premises  form  an  extension  to  the  build- 
ing which  has  been  for  some  years  used  as  an 
infants'  school.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  R.  Wood, 
of  Tunstall.  The  materials  employed  are  principally 
red  brick  with  terra-cotta  embellishments.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  building  was  Mr.  W.  Grant,  of 
Burslem,  whose  tender  was  4,520/.  The  Sneyd 
Colliery  Company  supplied  the  glazed  bricks  used  in 
the  decoration  of  the  interior.  Messrs.  Tnisswell  & 
Sen  the  heating  apparatus,  and  Mr.  Eardley  has 
executed  the  plumbing  and  glazing. 

Board  School,  Oldham. — A new  Board  School 
was  opened  on  the  27th  ult.  at  Oldham.  The  school 
consists  of  two  separate  blocks  of  buildings  one 
story  high— an  infant  department  and  a mixed 
department — the  former  building  being  placed  at 
the  north-west  end  of  the  site,  and  the  latter  at  the 
Opposite  end.  Separate  playgrounds  ^re  obtained 


for  boys,  and  for  girls  and  infants,  with  entrano 
From  both  Coppice-street  and  Fern-street.  "H 
total  accommodation  is  for  i.oio  childre 
The  infant  school  consists  of  a central  ha 
36  ft.  by  50  ft.,  accommodating  90  childra 
with  five  class-rooms  arranged  on  two  side 
each  room  providing  for  60  children,  the  tot 
number  of  infants  provided  for  being  390. 
marching  corridor,  with  lavatory  and  cloakro^ 
and  teachers'  rooms  placed  on  one  side,  giv; 
access  to  the  central  hall.  The  mixed  school  ca 
tains  a central  hall,  46  ft.  9 in.  wide  by  80  ft.  Ion; 
lighted  by  a continuous  lantern  and  by  dorm 
windows,  and  accommodates  a class  of  six 
children.  Nine  class-rooms  are  grouped  around  tl 
hall,  with  direct  access  therefrom.  Two  of  the; 
rooms  accommod.ate  seventy  scholars  each,  ar 
seven  provide  for  sixty  each,  beinga  total accomm' 
dalion  for  620  mixed  scholars.  Provision  is  mao 
for  extension  by  two  class-rooms  accommodatir 
eighty  scholars  each.  A gymnasium,  45  ft.  1 
26  ft.  9 in. , is  arranged  between  the  corridors,  givir 
separate  access  thereto  for  each  sex.  .A  cookq 
room,  37  ft.  4 in.  by  22  ft.  6 in.,  with  scullery,, 
provided,  also  with  access  from  the  girls'  comdp 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  fall  in  the  level  ^ 
the  site  to  obtain  in  a semi-basement  a nianu 
instruction  room  for  the  boys  and  a similar  rra 
for  the  teaching  of  laundry  work  to  the  girl 
Rooms  for  the  principal  and  assistant  teachers  a 
obtained  on  either  side  of  and  over  the  entrance 
A tower  surmounts  the  boys'  entrance.  A caretakrt 
residence  is  also  piovided  in  a separate  building! 
the  north-west  end  of  the  site.  The  buildings  a 
built  of  Messrs.  Platt’s  thicks  with  Yorkshire  stoi 
dressings.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  slates,  ar 
the  whole  of  the  floors  of  the  balls  and  class-roo# 
are  formed  with  wood  blocks  on  concrete.  Tl 
entrances  and  cloak  rooms  are  paved  with  flags,  at 
the  internal  walls  of  the  halls  and  class-rooms  a 
finished  with  pitch  pine  dadoes  and  plastered  wall 
The  internal  walls  of  the  entrances,  gymnasiut 
See.,  have  glazed  brick  dadoes.  The  playgrouffi 
are  paved  with  asphalte,  and  the  site  is  surrountfl 
by  walls  and  wrought  iron  railings.  The  gend 
contractor  is  Mr.  Emanuel  Whittaker,  of  Olcihat 
Mr.  W.  F.  Spencer,  of  Crossbank  Works,  Oldhan 
has  executed  the  bot-water  heating;  Messrs.  Pot 
& Co.,  of  Leeds,  have  supplied  the  clock;  the  cle: 
of  works  is  Mr.  W.  R.  Norris,  and  the  architect, 
Mr.  G.  E.  T.  Laurence,  of  London.  The  sebd 
has  cost  15,000/. 

1 \ 

S ANITA R y ANV  ENGINEERING  NEW. 

Electric  Light  at  the  London  SchoC 
Board  Offices. — The  plant  for  this  light,  which, 
in  the  basement  of  the  new  buildings,  consists^ 
two  Babcock-Wilcox  water-tube  boilers,  designed 
work  at  a pressure  of  150  lbs.  per  square  inch,  whii 
supply  steam  to  a pair  of  Parson's  steam  turbin 
and  dynamos  of  the  radial  flow  type,  each  capat 
of  supplying  32,000  watts.  Arrangements  are  pr 
vided  whereby,  after  the  steam  has  done  its  work 
the  engines,  it  is  utilised  for  heating  the  hot-wal 
service  throughout  the  building,  and  also  for  warmh 
the  building  itself.  This  is  effected  in  the  follo\di 
manner  : — From  the  engines  the  exhaust-pipe  isl 
to  three  feed  water  heaters,  arranged  parall 
and  each  fitted  with  valve  and  by-pass  so  that  t 
amoqnt  of  steam  passing  tlirpugh  each  or  all  of  lh< 
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i be  regulated.  One  of  these  heaters  is  employed  to 
Lt  the  feed-water  for  the  boilers,  the  other  two 
ng  in  connexion  with  the  hot-water  service  for  the 
atories,  &c.  After  passing  through  the  heaters, 
exhaust  steam  is  conveyed  along  a pipe  which 
:onnected  with  the  radiators  throughout  the  build- 
and  also  with  an  exliaust  pipe  that  is  carried  to 
; lop  of  the  edifice.  An  automatic  back  pressure 
ve  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  heating  of  the 
ilding  is  desired  a constant  back-pressure  that  can 
adjusted  from  o up  to  10  lbs.  is  maintained  on 
; engines  and  on  the  radiator  service,  the  remain- 
; steam,  if  any,  passing  the  valve  and  escaping 
0 the  air.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  heating  of 
; building  and  of  the  water-service  at  such  times 
the  engines  are  not  running,  there  is  further  a 
inexion  with  a steam-reducing  valve  which 
tomatically  admits  live  steam  from  the  boilers 

0 the  exhaust  pipe  between  the  engines  and 
: heaters  when  the  supply  of  steam  to  the 
jines  is  shut  off.  When  the  radiators  are  in 
ion  the  greater  portion  of  the  steam  used  for  the 
jines  is  condensed  in  the  radiators  and  returned 

a receiver,  from  which  it  is  pumped  into 
: boilers  again.  As  the  engines  are  not  internally 
)ricated,  there  is  no  oil  or  grease  in  the  exhaust 
am  to  cause  trouble  in  the  boilers.  In  this 
inner  both  the  lighting  and  the  healing  of  the 
ilding  are  economically  effected.  In  addition  to 
; engine  and  boiler  spaces  there  is  an  accumulator 
)m  in  which  there  is  a battery  of  storage  cells  for 
pplying  light  at  such  times  as  it  is  not  convenient 
run  the  engines.  Now  that  public  electric  supply 
mpanies  exist  practically  all  over  London,  it  is 
en  assumed  that  it  is  necessarily  more  economical 
obtain  electricity  from  such  a supply  rather  than 
inufacture  it  on  the  premises  for  any  particular 
ilding.  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  the  case  of  all 
lall  installations,  but  where,  as  at  the  School 
lard  Offices,  there  are  upwards  of  1,000  lights,  and 
lere,  in  addition,  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
gines  can  be  utilised  for  heating,  which  would  in 
y case  require  boilers  and  attendance,  a private 
int  is  frequently  the  most  economical  arrangement. 
The  Reconstruction  of  the  North 
iiDGE,  Edinburgh. — At  a meeting  of  asub-com- 
ttee  of  the  Lord  Provost’s  Committee  of 
» Edinburgh  Town  Council  on  the  25th  ult., 
w plans  were  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
jrth  British  Railway  Company  for  ihereconstruc- 
n of  the  North  Bridge.  Mr,  Hall  Blylh,  C.E., 
ended  the  meeting  in  the  interests  of  the  Railway 
impany,  and  Sir  William  Arrol  and  Mr.  Hunter, 

1 law  agent  of  the  city,  were  present  to  advise 
i Corporation.  The  plans  submitted  showed  a 
sign  for  a hotel  at  the  south-east  end  of  Princes- 
•eet,  extending  backwards  to  the  new  buildings, 

far  as  the  tramway  company's  offices,  and 
;aring  away  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Cranston  & 
liot  and  the  adjoining  buildings  on  the  North 
idge.  The  proposed  new  bridge  covers  the  railway 
ja  in  two  spans,  with  a third  and  shorter  span 
trying  it  over  Jeffrey-street,  while  the  railway  lines 
tween  the  North  Bridge  and  the  Waverley  Bridge 
; covered  with  glass.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
n it  transpired  that  while  the  railway  company 
re  still  willing  to  contribute  30.000/.  towards  the 
nstruction  of  the  bridge.  Sir  William  Arrol 
■imated  the  total  cost  of  the  undertaking  at  90,000/. 
was  suggested  that  although  the  railway  company 
I not  seem  willing  to  pay  a sum  based  on  the 
Dportional  cost  of  the  bridge,  it  might  be  arranged 
It  the  company  should  undertake  the  building  of 
: bridge,  and  that  the  city  should  limit  their 
atribution  to  60,000/.  The  question  of  widening 
i North  Bridge  was  afterwards  considered,  along 
th  estimates  of  the  cost  by  Messrs.  Cousin  & 
mision,  architects,  and  Mr.  Laing,  City  Assessor. 


GAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 
Ecclesiastical  Painting,  Cambridge.— One 
the  largest  ecclesiastical  paintings  in  England 
s just  been  completed  in  the  new  church 
the  English  Martyrs  at  Cambridge.  It 
:upies  the  whole  of  the  space  over  the  eastern 
:h  of  the  lower,  about  23  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and 
itains  about  a hundred  figures  and  portions  of 
ures,  the  largest  being  about  10  ft.  high.  The 
jject  is  the  glorification  of  the  “English 
irtyrs”  (according  to  the  Romish  calendar, 
parenlly),  and  the  composition  is  divided  into 
ee  quasi  tiers.  The  upper  tier  contains  a host  of 
gels  with  the  instruments  of  the  Passion  and 
isic.  In  the  centre  below  is  a large  figure  of  Our 
rd,  and  on  either  side  are  the  'Virgin,  St.  John 
I Baptist,  and  the  twelve  Apostles.  In  the  lowest 
• there  are  large  figures  of  St.  Thomas  of 
nterbury,  and  St.  Alban,  with  smaller  ones  of 
ler  canonised  martyrs.  The  whole  is  painted  in 
roleum  medium,  which  has  a much  better  effect 
.n  oil-painting,  and  does  not  discolour  like  the 
X media.  The  work  was  composed  and  painted 
Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  F.S.A. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 
'range. — MM.  Thiebaut,  frires,  have  just  com- 
ted  the  casting  in  bronze  of  an  allegorical  figiue, 
J&.  Ceramique,"  the  work  of  M.  Guillaume,  which 
ntended  for  the  decoration  of  the  national  manu- 
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factory  of  Sevres. The  Due  d'.-Vumale  has  com- 

missioned from  MM.  Olivier  Merson  and  Olivier  de 
Penne,  for  the  Chhteauat  Chantilly,  some  largedecor- 
ative  panels  having  for  their  subjects,  “ Les  Ffites  et 
les  Chasses  de  la  Maison  de  Cond6,"  from  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  time  of  Louis  Phillipe. The 

“Soci^t^  des  .“^mis  des  Arts”  at  Nimes  is  to 
inaugurate  in  May  an  e.xhibition  in  the  Gallery 
of  Arts  generously  presented  by  M.  Jules 
Salles,  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  to  his  native 

town. The  construction  of  some  large  barracks 

at  Beauvais  is  talked  of. The  Chamber  of 

Deputies  ha.s  taken  into  consideration  a proposal  of 
the  Deputy  of  the  Seine,  M.  Jacques,  to  declare  as  a 
scheme  of  “utility  publique"  the  making  of  a 

maritime  canal  between  Paris  and  Rouen. The 

Municipality  of  Nevers  has  opened  a competition  for 
the  construction  of  two  covered  markets,  to  be  called 

those  of  St.  Marlin  and  Sainte  Agile. M. 

Bourdelle,  the  sculptor,  has  completed  the  monu- 
ment raised  by  subscription  to  the  memory  of  L6on 
Cladel,  the  novelist.  The  monument,  to  be  erected 

at  Montauban,  will  be  inaugurated  in  June. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  M.  Georges 
Herscher,  of  the  house  of  Geneste  and  Herscher, 
vice-president  of  the  Society  des  Ing^nieurs 
Civils,  and  a member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  was  at  first  known  in  connexion 
with  the  science  of  warming  and  ventilation,  and 
subsequently  devoted  himself  to  questions  of  public 
hygiene.  He  contributed  largely  towards  the 
belter  sanitation  of  towns  and  dwellings,  and 
his  works  on  these  subjects  are  standard 
books  of  reference. Some  large  exterior  boule- 

vards are  to  be  constructed  at  Marseilles,  partly  in 
order  to  give  more  roadway  for  getting  away  from 

the  docks  and  the  crowded  centre  of  the  town. 

There  is  a proposal  to  bring  to  Lyons  the  waters  of 
the  Lake  of  Annecy.  This  scheme,  the  cost  of 
which  would  amount  to  some  million  francs,  offers 
an  opportunity  for  greatly  improving  the  sanitary 

condition  of  the  city. It  is  announced  that  the 

Government  has  decided  on  the  future  site  for 
storage  of  the  decorations  of  the  Opera  Comique 
and  the  Paris  Opera,  which  will  be  installed  in 
barrack  No.  49  on  the  Boulevard  Berthier,  near  the 
Porte  d’Asniferes.  This  storehouse  will  be  large 
enough  to  hold  also  the  decorations  of  the  Od6on. 

Insanitary  Condition  of  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
AND  Madras. — According  to  the  annual  report  on 
sanitary  measures  in  India,  recently  laid  before 
Parliament,  although  good  progress  continued  to  be 
made  with  sanitary  work  in  Bombay,  parts  of  the 
town  are  very  unhealthy.  The  death  rate  averaged 
29'or,  ranging  from  3'02  in  the  water  division  to 
44’4i  per  thousand  in  the  Kamathipura  section, 
inhabited  to  a large  extent  by  the  poorest 
of  the  population,  'The  chief  causes  of  disease 
are  imperfect  house  drainage,  ventilation,  and 
the  prevalence  of  overcrowding,  the  locality 
being  densely  populated.  The  place,  which  was  in 
former  days  a swamp,  has  been  filled  up  with  city 
refuse,  and  the  people  live  ever  this  decomposing 
soil.  In  some  of  the  other  quarters  there  are  for- 
midable evils  to  be  dealt  with.  In  Byculla  there 
is  “still  sewage  in  ditches  and  lanes."  In  Second 
Nagpada  overcrowding  is  the  principal  defect. 
In  Parel  there  are  pools  of  sewage  amidst 
dwellings,  polluting  air  and  ground,  and  oozing 

to  lower  levels,  often  beneath  dwellings. 

In  spite  of  all  the  improvements  effected  during 
recent  years,  the  sanitary  condition  of  Calcutta 
is  still  bad.  The  death  rate  of  i8gi,  ay'g,  ranging 
by  wards  from  i4’9  to  45'4  per  1,000,  was  higher 
than  that  of  1882  or  any  of  the  intervening  years. 
Many  parts  of  the  town  are  as  insanitary  as  they 
well  can  be.  One  great  defect  is  the  want  of  fresh 
air  in  the  badly-ventilated  quarters.  It  is  consi- 
dered that  this  can  be  remedied  by  demolition 
accompanied  by  the  creation  and  enforcement  of 
proper  building  laws  and  regulations,  there  not  being 
any  at  present.  Another  is  that  the  older  sewers, 
when  flooded,  pollute  the  soil  and  subsoil  water 
through  leakage,  and  send  forth,  through  their  open 
manholes,  offensive  gases  into  the  atmosphere.  A 
third  great  defect  is  that,  while  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  is  pumped  into  the  town,  owing  to- the 
supply  being  intermittent  and  also  to  the  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  stand  pipes  inside  the  bustees, 
the  inhabitants  are  in  much  the  same  position  as 
before  the  extension  of  the  supply,  and  either 
obtain  water  from  stand  pipes  at  a distance,  store  a 

supply  in  vessels,  or  resort  to  their  tanks  and  wells. 

In  view  of  the  many  and  grave  sanitary  defects  under 
which  the  town  of  Madras  labours,  it  is  disap- 
pointing that  more  progress  in  the  work  of  improve- 
ment has  not  been  effected.  The  yea-r  was  signalised 
by  a very  heavy  mortality  averaging  52 '6,  and 
ranging  from  43'3  to  ya'S  per  thousand  in  the 
various  divisions.  Among  the  causes  of  this  high  mor- 
tality are  : defective  drainage,  and  in  a considerable 
part  of  the  town  no  drainage  system  at  all ; a porous 
soil  loaded  with  organic  impurity  ; a putrid  and 
fluctuating  subsoil  water  rising  comparatively  near 
the  surface  : an  indifferent  water-supply  ; want  of 
open  spaces ; crowded  parckerries  for  the  poor ; over- 
crowded and  ill-ventilated  houses  for  the  middle 
classes,  in  many  cases  directly  connected  with  the 
subsoil  water  by  wells  in  their  interior  ; burial- 
grounds  and  slaughter-houses  in  the  town.  Matters 
which  can  only  be  remedied  by  a heavy  expenditure 
of  money  and  years  of  patient  and  systematic  work. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sir  Benjamin  Baker  on  Technical  Educa- 
tion.— At  the  Queen's  Hall  of  the  People’s  Palace, 
Mile-end-road,  on  the  24th ult. , Sir  Benjamin  Baker, 
K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  distributed  the  certificates  to 
the  evening  class  students.  The  Master  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Drapers  (Sir  John  H. 
Johnson)  presided.  The  classes,  which  with  some 
exceptions,  are  open  to  both  sexes,  without  limit  of 
age,  are  conducted  with  a view  to  giving  students  a 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  various 
trades  and  sciences,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  At  the  end  of  each  session 
e.xaminations  are  held  and  trade  certificates  awarded 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  students  to  obtain 
situations.  The  Chairman  said  that  for  some  time 
Sir  Benjamin  Baker  had  been  an  invaluable  member 
of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Governors 
of  the  People’s  Palace,  and  he  bad  undertaken 
the  principal  part  in  the  examination  of  the 
engineering  classes.  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  said 
tliat  the  present  was  the  first  time  that  trade 
certificates  had  been  given  by  the  Governors 
of  the  People's  Palace.  He  had  no  claim  to  their 
attention  except  as  a technical  student,  which  he  had 
been  all  his  life,  and  which  he  must  be  until  the  end 
of  his  career,  unless  he  wished  to  lag  behind  in  the 
progress  of  mankind.  When  he  looked  back  at  his 
own  early  days,  he  could  not  but  envy  the  advantages 
students  of  the  present  day  possessed.  The  first  step 
to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  was  the  recognition 
of  one’s  own  ignorance.  The  nation  which  neglected 
the  proper  education  of  its  people  in  the  sciences, 
arts,  and  manufactures  must  be  content  to  occupy  a 
secondary  position.  It  was  easy  enough  now  to  see 
how  blind  our  predecessors  had  been  on  the  subject 
of  technical  instruction,  but  so  much  remained  to  be 
done  that  he  expected  our  descendants  would  express 
equal  surprise  at  the  slowness  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Although  our  progress  had  been  great, 
thanks  to  the  literality  of  the  City  Companies,  he 
doubted  whether  we  had  succeeded  in  holding  our 
relative  position  as  regarded  America,  though  he 
believed  we  had  done  so  as  regarded  Germany  and 
France.  Technical  education  was  in  many  respects 
now  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  no  one  could  tell 
what  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  present  position, 
though  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  could  be 
anything  but  good.  It  was  necessary  for  students 
and  teachers  alike  to  remember  that  a certain 
amount  of  scientific  and  theoretical  knowledge  in 
the  future  must  hi  considered  as  an  indispensable 
element  of  success  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  Success 
would  depend  upon  their  choosing  the  right  field  of 
labour  in  the  first  instance,  and  upon  their  boldly 
facing  the  difficulties  which  were  sure  to  arise. 

Royal  Cambrian  Academy  of  Art.— The 
annual  meeting  of  members  and  associates 
was  held  on  the  27111  ult.,  at  Plas  Mawr, 
Conway.  Mr.  H.  Clarence  Whaite,  R.W.S.,  was 
re-elected  President.  Mr.  Cuthbert  C.  Grundy, 

F. S.A. , was  re-elected  vice-president,  Mr.  G.  Swin- 
ford  'Wood  and  Mr.  J.  Pain  Davies  being  appointed 
to  the  respective  offices  of  honorary  treasurer  and 
secretary.  The  following  artists  were  elected  on  the 
Council  : — Messrs.  George  Cockram,  J.  H.  Cole,  B. 
Fisher,  B.  Fowler,  P.  Ghent,  Anderson  Hague,  R. 

G,  Harrison,  Leonard  Hughes,  J.  Johnson,  J. 
Clinton  Jones,  Joseph  Knight,  A.  F.  Perrin,  Charles 
Potter,  J.  C.  Salmon,  and  W.  Slater.  Mr.  John 
Finnie  was  elected  a full  member,  and  Messrs.  S. 
Sidley,  R.B.A.,  Arthur  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  G. 
Sheridan  Knowles,  R. I.,  were  elected  full  members 
from  the  list  of  Associates.  Messrs.  Harold  Hughes, 
A,R.I.B..A.,  Paul  Knight,  G.  Hall  Neale,  Oliver 
Baker,  and  Reginald  Smith  were  elected  associates 
of  the  Academy  out  of  a long  list  of  candidates. 
The  receiving  days  for  the  exhibition  of  1894  were 
fixed  for  April  27  and  28  ; press  day.  May  9 ; private 
view.  May  12  ; the  Academy  being  opened  to  the 
public  on  May  14.  Messrs.  B.  Fisher,  B.  Fowler, 
P.  Ghent,  and  Anderson  Hague,  R.  I.,  were 
appointed  the  Hanging  Committee,  and  Messrs.  W. 
J.  Slater  and  B.  Fowler  were  elected  honorary 
auditors.  Messrs.  Arthur  Baker  and  Harold 
Hughes  have  the  care  of  Plas  Mawr,  Conway,  the 
House  of  the  Royal  Cambrian  Academy,  where  the 
annual  exhibitions  are  held. 

Leeds  Builders’  Exchange.— The  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Builders'  Exchange 
was  held  on  the  23rd  ult.  in  the  Club-rooms,  19, 
Boar-lane,  Leeds.  The  report  and  balance-sheet 
were  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilkinson. 
The  former  detailed  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  Builders'  Exchange  became  a permanent  institu- 
tion, and  blossomed  into  a social  club,  and  then 
went  on  to  describe  the  work  it  had  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Leeds  Consolidation  Bill  on  points 
which  were  considered  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  building  fraternity.  Especial  prominence  was 
given  to  the  proposed  clause  prohibiting  the  build- 
ing of  back-to-back  houses,  and  in  this  connexion  it 
was  stated  that  the  committee  visited  Hull  at  their 
own  cost,  in  consequence  of  the  laudation  of  the 
through  houses  for  the  working  classes  there,  but 
that  their  careful  inspection  of  these  resulted  in  a 
conviction  that  the  system  prevailing  in  Leeds  was 
in  every  way  superior  to  the  houses  they  saw  in 
Hull.  So  far  as  the  club  was  concerned,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  which  the  executive  freely  acknow- 


ArtillUttus  to  Warehous*.  4c.  ViklUy  Mllle, 

Uuiuiii(;liuu.  Bradfirrd 

Mu»iok-  Hal]  Olid  Club.  Eiiiiuuth 

Seven  Terrace  Houte*,  iMUy  Hill,  Brad- 
ford. Vorkf  

RiiMlWorkf,  Heiithorn-roed,4c 

Street  Work*.  Qreiit  Lever.  4o 

ripe  Sewer.  Teiuple  ruul  


■Battery  aod  Drill  Shed  

Workhouee  Bvilldilut  

■Works  and  Materials  

Addition'  to  Baths,  Knlfrhtstoiie,  We<ton- 

siiper-Marc 

AlUralioiis,  *c.  to  Mar.)tiis  of  Oranliy 

lun,  Duriiaiii  

•Works  and  Materials  

•Removal  of  AlhloD  Hotel  

Re-lmilding  Old  Punch  B..wl  Ion.  Beeston, 

Leeits  

Guernsey  Granite  (3.000  Ions)  

Villa  Residence,  Causeway,  Maldon, 


Two  t>eini-det»ched  House,  W 

street.  Dewsbury 

Residence  and  SUblluij,  Barker 


t Park-, 
di  B^'- 


Vicoroye  House,  Ojtnore  Vale,  Bridgend. . 
Two  Wool  Warehouses,  Clarence  and 

Nelson  Street*.  Bradford 

Warehouses,  4c.  Sondes-avenue,  Kendal. . 
HlsaloD  Room,  Buttery  Well-lane,  Kendal 

C«»t-iron  Pipes,  4c 

Draining,  levelling,  4c.  Roit-street 

Additions  to  Workhouse  

Eighty  Hcuoe*.  Penyrheol,  Tyloritown, 

8.  Wales 

Ite-Iuiildlng  Brown's  Bridge,  near  Strath- 


Muiu  Dniiiuge  'Works  (Ckmlracts  Nos, 


Maidstone  f,8.A 

Bolton  R.8.A 

Blackrock  (Ireland) 

Admiralty 

WaUrford  Union  .... 
Haniiuer»iiiith  Veslo' 

Westioinster  Vestry .. 
Ramsgate  Corporation 

J.  V.  Carter  

KenslagUiu  Union.... 

C.  3.  Pollard 

J.  Atkinson 

Burnley  V.R.8.A 

Bailey  Town  Council 
CardlffUiilon  

Stanley  Building  Club 
LauorkCvunty  Council 
Newbury  Town  Council 


Jas.  Young  4 Co. 
Kerley4  Ellis... 

.1.  W.  C.  Atkinsoi 
W.  O.  Scooliea..,. 
Mr.  Atherton  ... 

flflcial  

do. 

do. 

H.  Malr 

PrlceAWooIer 

Geo.  Ord  

R.  R.  W,  Wheeler 
W,  A.  Valon 

C.  H.  Tl.oniton  . 

Vffictal  

P.  M.  Beaumont. 
Holtom  4 Fox.. 

Jas.  Ledingham  . , 
llalliday  4 Aud( 

Braysliaw4  DIxol 

6.  Shaw 

do. 

8,  Edmondson... 

H.  Deardeii 

E.  Seward 

T.  r..  Phillips  .... 
Leslie  4 Reid  .... 
J.  Anatie  


Nature  of  Work  or  Hatarlole. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect.  Bnrveyor, 
or  Engineer, 

Tcnde  ti 
to  b« 
ieliver«d 

•Hlrr  anil  Repair  o<  Hstnc'js  

Extt"'l'iu  ’ 0 *'Sevtrie 'L'lgli'i'iir  HtAtiiiu! 

Ulingtoii  Wslry 

North  Brierley  L,  B. 
Yorks  HousP  to-Hiiuse 

'■  Ko*.':::;::; 

Fell.  12 
do. 

Ilraui  Matrriiils,  Blniiiiighaici  

•Works  null  Ma'iriaJs  

Warwick  C.  C 

St.  Mary.  Battersea, 

J.  Willmot  

Feb*  13 

Baptist  Chapel,  Cjnimer,  Forth,  South 

Feb.  14 

Hoiisoe.BluuGreeu.iir,  Ashton-uiider-Lyne 

Trunk  and  Branch  Severe 

Ashton  • under  - Lyiie, 

Ac.  Waterworks 

Wossley  (Lancs.)  T.C. 

J.  Eatou  4 Sons 

r.  8.  M Calluiu 

do. 

•Moking-np  and  Paving  Road  

Additioua  tn  School  BiiUdluga,  Paul, 

Fulham  Vestry 

J.  P.  Norrlngton  .... 

do. 

N.  C-  Coheat,  Jim 

Feb.  15 

•Bight  Concrete  Groyne* 

•Engine  au<I  Boiler  Huusv.  Cliiiimey. 

3oiitliend-ou-Sea  Corp. 

C.  T.  Copley 

Feb.  19 

•Road  and  Sewer  Repairs,  4c.  Broken 

•Rood  and  Sewer  Works 

•Tar-paviuf  Playgrounds,  Ac,  of  School*  .. 

Flags.  Granite  and  Kerbstone* 

Iiirtrmary,  Vagrant  Wards,  Ac.  Chell 

West  Ham  Sch.  Bd. 
do. 

Birkenhead  Corp 

Wolstauton  A Buralem 

Newman  4 .Taci|uea  .. 
do. 

C.  Browiiridge 

Ford,  8Iater  4 Witlley 

B.  8.  Jacob* 

mUrUtl  

R.  J.  Lovell 

Fell.  20 
do. 

Feb.  21 

•IilioU'  Block  

•Umlergroiiud  Conveniences.  Billingsgate 
•Municipal  Buildings,  Police  Offices.  Ac... 
Lniiatic  Asylum.  Holywell,  Aiitriui. 

Hants  County  Asylum 
Coinmrs.  of  Sewers.... 

RotherliMii  Corp 

Board  of  Coutrul,  Ac. 
of  Lunatic  Asylums 
Llanelly  Local  Board 

do.  ' 
Feb.  27 
Mar.  ^ 

Mar.  5 

•Town  Hall  and  Public  Offices  

•Twelve  Cottages,  and  Completion  of 

Bishop  4 Pritchett. . . . 

J.  G.  Stallelirosa 

No  date 

di>,  1 

Dwelling  House*,  New  Euglaiid.  Peter- 
liorough  

Mr.  Redhead  

E.  11.  Liiigen  Barker.. 

do. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


, By  whom  Advertised. 


•Clerk  of  Works  Hackney  P.B.  4 W. 

Com 4J.  43 Feb.  7 

•Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuleauces  ....  Banbury  Towii Council  2001 Feb.  10 


AppUOP 
Balary.  tions  « 

be  in.  I 


Those  marked  mtk  an  Asterisk  C)  are  advertieed  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  It.  Contracts,  pp.  I7.,7l.,  vii,,  rill,  and  ix.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xxiil.  and  xzy.' 


ledged  iheir  indebtedness  to  the  generous  support 
given  by  the  firms  dealing  in  building  materials,  the 
report  showed  that  it  had  been  a financial  success,  ft 
dividend  of  yh  per  cent,  upon  the  paid-up  capital 
having  been  declared  for  the  past  year. 

The  Slate  Trade. — The  past  year  has  been 
one  continuance  of  good  steady  demand  with 
slightly  increased  prices.  In  the  Carnarvonshire 
quarries  the  Government  returns,  when  issued,  will, 
we  believe,  show  an  increased  make,  and  as  the 
shipments  to  Australia  fell  off  for  a time,  owing  to 
financial  difficulties,  the  increased  sales  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  a larger  amount  of  building  at  home, 
caused  probably  by  the  demand  for  better  houses  for 
the  working-classes.  In  the  Merionethshire  quarries 
the  make  will  be  slightly  less,  owing  to  labour 
troubles  in  the  Llechwedd  Quarry,  a quarry  looked 
upon  as  a pattern  in  all  dealings  between  masters 
and  men,  Messrs.  Greaves,  the  proprietors,  having 
a practical  knowledge  of  quarrying,  and  being 
always  well  n touch  with  their  men.  The  latter 
wished  certain  men  employed  to  whom  the  owners 
objected,  and  after  four  months’  loss  of  wages  the 
men  went  to  work  on  the  owners'  terms.  Several 
cargoes  of  French  slates  have  been  imported,  but 
they  are  not  considered  equal  in  quality  to  the  best 
Welsh.  We  believe  the  current  year  will  show  a 
falling  off  in  make,  as  serious  falls  of  rock  have 
occurred  in  several  quarries,  and  no  new  ones  have 
been  opened  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Clock,  Shepto.n  Beauchamp  Church,  Somer- 
.SETSHiRE.— A large  clock,  which  has  two  dials  and 
chimes  the  Cambridge  quarters  upon  four  bells,  has 
just  been  erected  in  this  church.  All  the  latest  im- 
^vemenis  have  been  introduced  in  the  mechanism. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  John  Smith  & Sons,  Midland  Clock  Works, 
Derby,  who  made  the  clock  at  Su  Paul’s  Cathedral. 


Sanitary  Tnstitutr  (^Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers). — Virit  to  Friern  Barnet  Scw.tge  Wcjrks. 


(Queens  Colley,  Cork.  - 
Histor>-  of  Arcliitecture." 


"The 


Monday,  February  s. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A., 
on  " The  .-Wvancement  of  Architecture."  Ill,  8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— lAr.  H.  Blackbourn  on  " The 
London  Streets  and  Buildings’ Bill.  1894,  of  the  London 
County  Council."  8 p.iii. 

London  Institntien.—t.ix.  Lewis  F.  Day  on  "Art  About 
Us."  s p.m. 

Society  0/  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures).— Mr.  Frank  Clowes, 
D.Sc.,  on  "The  Detection  and  Mcasurerneni  of  Inflam- 
mable Gas  and  Vapour  in  the  Air.”  III.  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  Basil  Champneys 

1 "The  Relations  of  the  Ideal  to  the  Pr.-ictical  in  Archi- 
tecture." 6.30  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  i'tvrV/y.— Paper  by 
Mr.  E.  Guj-  Dawber.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  Fsbruary  6. 

Institution  0/ Civil  Engineers.— 'SU.  Boverton  Redwood 

i " The  Transport  of  Petroleum  in  Bulk."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Tnstitute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations 
Sanitary  Officers).— SU.  H.  Law  on  " Principle 
culating  .Areas,  Cubic  Space,  &c.;  Interpretation  of  Plans 
and  Sections  to  Scale."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Arckerology. — (t)  Dr.  J.  H.  Glad- 
stone, D.Sc.,  on  " Ancient  Metals  from  Tell-cI-Hesy,  &c. 
(9)  Paper  by  Mr.  P.  le  P.  Renouf,  President.  8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  \V.  Tait 
Conner  on  ‘‘Planning  of  Theatres."  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  7. 

Royal  Archaological  Institute.— {i)  Mr.  R.  Wright 
Taylor,  F.S.A.,  on  ".A  Stamped  Leather  Box  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century- (2)  Mr.  C.  T.  Davis  on  " A Monu- 
mental Brass  from  Aberdeen";  (3)  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson. 
F.S.A.,  on  "Some  Monumental  Brasses  from  Surrey." 


London  Institution.— TAx.  J.  J.  Harris  Tcall,  M.A.,  01 
"The  Life  Historj- of  a Mountain  Range"  (illu.sirated) 
6 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— Va^cx  by  Majoii 
General  C.  K.  Webber,  Past  President,  entitled  “ ,SoiW 
Notes  on  the  Electric  Lighting  of  the  City  of  l.ondoid 
8 p.m.  • 

Society  of  Arts  {Indian  Section). — Mr.  E.  0.  Walker 
C.l.E.jon  ‘“Telegraphic  Communication  between  EnglatJ 
and  India:  its  Present  Condition  and  Future  JievelM 
ment."  4-3°  P-'”-  - 

Society  op  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 


tiDAY,  February  9. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  fo 


Sanitary  Officers). — Mr.  I.  Wallace  Peggs  o 
Supply,  Drinking  Water,  Pollution  of  Water." 


Junior  Engiruering  Society. — Mr.  A.  H.  Dykes  01 
"The  Construction  and  Working  of  Electro  .MotorsJ 
8 n.m.  ^ 


Saturday,  February  1 


Royal  Institution. — Lord  Rayleigh,  M.A..  on  " Light 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Optica!  Discoveries  c 
Newton."  I.  3 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  ( Lectures  and  Demonstrations  i 


Sanitary  Officers).— to  Express  Dairy  Compad 
Farm,  Cfollege  Farm,  Finchley.  3 p.m.  ’ 


Queens  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill 
History  of  Architecture.”  V.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 
Casement  Windows,  &c.  : /.  H.  Jones  < 


Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers.— ^ludexiM,'  Visit  to  the 
lAJCOmotive  M orksof  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  Strat- 
ford. 9.30  p.m. 

British  Areherological  Association.— {i)  Mr.  T.  Cann 
Hughes  on  “An  Antiquarian  Ramble  in  Sufl'olk";  (2) 
Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  on  " Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  " with 
illustrations  ; (3)  Mr.  A.  C.  Fr>-er  on  “ A Belfrj-  Foundry  " 
8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations 
for  Sanitary  Officers).— Van  to  Disinfecting  Station  at 
St.  Pancra.s.  3 p.m. 

Society  oj  Arts.—yu.  W.  Worby  Beaumont  on  "Auto- 
matic Balance  of  Reciprocating  Machiner>-,  and  Prevention 
of  Vibration."  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 
Ordinarj-  meeting  of  the  members.  8.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Arehiteeturai  Association.— SU.  T.  M.  Gray 

1 “ Enirravinc'  on  Metal!  it*  d-.... 


-^According  to  this  invention,  a double-rebated  sil 
and  an  inclined  rebate  on  the  jamb,  with  a rising  and  fallit^ 
transom,  provide  in  casement  windows  and  doors  a weather 
tight  stile  and  a better  fastening.  ‘ 

3, 59‘-— 'Ventilating:  W.  T.  Charlton.— To  withdrai 
steam  or  vapour  from  boiler-houses,  laundries,  and  the  like 
telescopic  or  sliding-tube,  with  the  lower  end  cone-shap^ 


used. 

3,914. — Levels  ; J.  Allan.— Th'is  invention  consists  of  t 
cased-in  level,  in  shape  like  a T-square,  which  has  ai 
indicator,  actuated  by  a weight  and  two  cords,  whid 
shows  the  levels  and  angles  on  which  the  base  is  placed. 

4,129.— Metal  Lathing:  W.  W.  Bastwick.—Descxi^ 
improvements  in  machinery  adapted  to  produce  flexibl 
metal  lathing. 

4,901.— Improvements  in  Water  Closets  : C.  M 
St.  Amory  and  another. — A douche  of  water  Ls  madeh 
play  on  the  pan  when  required  by  means  of  a movable  pip 
and  tap  controlling  the  same. 

7,627.— Cupboard  and  Door-bolt  ; W.  £.  Mouro.- 
According  to  this  invention,  a bolt  with  handle  is  fixed  inj 
metal  case  stamped  out  of  a single  piece — the  ca.se  haviin 
at  its  back  end  a cum-ed  slot.  By  reason  of  the  handles 
the  bolt  being  forced  to  travel  along  the  inclined  or  curvo 
slot,  the  act  of  turriing  the  handle  up  or  down  locks  0 
unlocks  the  bolt. 

8,211.— Sawing  Stone  : J.  T.  Riddough.—\n  saws  usei 
f(3r  cutting  stone,  grooves  or  ridges  or  furrows  are  cut  in  th 
blade  leading  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  edges,  am 
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ng  tlie  passage  of  the  grit  used  in  operating  upon 

—Paint  : J.  W.  Overton.— T\\&  paint  which  is  the 
jf  this  patent  is  composed  principally  of  the  mineral 
as  “rutile,"  a dioxide  of  titanium,  ground,  and 
ith  coal-tar  or  bituminous  compound. 

. — Door  Bolts  : E.  Gorton. — To  provide  a catch 
ng-piece  to  the  hase-plate  is  affixed  a catch-piece 
inclined  plane.  When  the  bolt  is  “ shot,”  the  catch 
by  the  bolt  acting  upon  the  inclined  plane,  which 
! and  locks  the  bolt.  .A  thumb-piece  is  provided  to 
catch  when  it  is  desired  to  release  the  bolt. 

'JEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
itRy  IS. — 855,  W.  Woolard,  Method  of  Putting 
any  number  of  Blocks  of  Pine  or  Lime  or  other 
) form  Cutting-Boards,  &c. — 861,  A.  Moritz,  Fire- 
Felt.— 879,  D.  Nicholas,  Mortising  Machines.— 
Holnistn'mi,  Preventing  the  Freezing  of  Water  in 
td  Cisterns. — 889,  E.  Hutchins.  Ventilating  Appa- 
r Window-sashes.— 898,  A.  Brown,  Tool  or  Auger 
3,  G.  Bowser  and  E.  Abell,  Reciprocating  Machine 
ulding  and  Dressing  Stone  used  for  Building, 
e,  &c. 

ARV  j6. — 921,  F.  Ballard,  Burning  Bricks  in  an 
:d  Kiln. — 938,  F.  Ballard,  Utilising  the  Heat  given 
i Brick-burning  Kilns. — 942,  J.  .Stow,  Door  and 
milar  Bolts. — 961,  J.  Chevalier,  Saws  for  Cutting 
id  similar  subst.mces. 

ARV  17. — 1,016.  G.  Kirk.  Rain-water  Channels. — 
Hancock,  Syphons  for  Cisterns  for  Water-closets. 
J.  Chapman,  Joiners'  Ratchet  and  other  Braces. — 
!.  Birkbeck,  Collapsible  Doors. — 1,075,  G.  Brasse, 
Locking,  and  Operating  Window-sashes. 

AKY  iS. — 1,09s,  J-  Gutgemann,  Fasteners  for 
's  and  other  Sliding  Frames. — 1,126,  J.  Moseley, 
g for  Walls.  Ceilings,  &c. — 1.142,  F.  Smith,  Bakers’ 
1-1,157,  H.  Lake,  Artificial  Marble. 

•ARY  IQ, — 1,167,  btopes.  Apparatus  to  Prevent 

lin  of  Kitchen  and  other  Circulating  Hot-water 
— 1,175,  T.  Cowell,  Screw-drivers. — 1,176,  T.  Joyce, 
Pipes.— :,i8i,  C.  W'icksteed,  Drill  Ratchet  Braces. 
t W.  Taylor,  Door-stop. — 1,209,  A.  Carey,  Chimney 

.ARY  20.-1,253,  Clark,  Coach  Painting  and 
in  general. — 1,254,  A.  Hutchinson,  Discharge  and 
h'ater  Valve  for  Batlis,  Tanks,  &c. — 1,283,  C.  EllLs, 
'or  for  Ventilating  Buildings,  Sewers,  &c. — 1,294, 
i.ims,  Door  Handles  or  Knobs. — 1,304,  W.  Judd, 
jiiig  Water-pipes  Bursting  from  Frost. 

» PROVKSIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

I>.  H.  Burnet,  Drain  and  Soil-pipe  Testing  Appa- 
123,991,  W.  Monro,  Spigot  for  Earthenware  Fittings, 
lipcs,  &c. — 24,296,  .S.  Linscott  and  J.  Tinsdale, 
ngs  for  Windows. — 24,380,  W.  Nicol,  Window- 

(-24,511,  H.  Fuller  and  T.  Wyatt,  Weather  Strip.— 
S.  Wilson,  Fastener  for  Window-sashes,  &c. — 
J.  Young,  Weather  Bars  for  Casement  Windows. — 
lA.  Hall,  Connecting  Pipes. — 24,813,  F.  Scruby  and 
•yler,  Fireproof  Wall  and  Ceiling  Covering  or  I)eco- 
1-25,037,  T.  Downie,  Window-sashes. — 8,  J.  Bland- 
nimney  Pot. — 238,  A.  Jones,  Chimney  Pots  or  Cowls 
Imney  and  Ventilating  Shafts. — 270,  A.  Read, 
Iiig  and  Unfastening  Window  Beads. 

, COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

. W.  Kinnerney,  Combined  Screw  and  Nail. — 6,547, 
i-,en  and  W.  Walker,  Ventilators.— 17,514,  W.  Smith, 
ing  Timber  Structures. — 20,656,  A.  Mirza,  Securing 
bf  Strong-rooms,  Safes,  &c. — 22,940,  T.  Hilder- 
Roofing  Tiles  or  Plates. 


t RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

ARV  24.— By  Perkins  Cersar:  75,  77,  Abhej'-st., 
dscy,  f.,  r.  78/.,  720/. — By  Euy^tcr,  Price,  dz* 
24,  Craven-rd.,  Paddington,  u.t.  43yrs.,  g.r.  io4, 
i,22o/.  : 6,  Craven-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 
960/.  ; 14,  Dishop's-rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  20/., 

1.75O” 

kRY  25. — By/).  Watncy&i*  Sons:  A profit  rental 
per  annum,  Hollowayrdi,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  600/.— By 
A.  Field:  116  and  118,  Buxton-st.,  Mile  End; 
Buttress-st.,  f.,  710/.  ; 6,  Canon-pl.,  Whitechapel, 
\t.  i6s.,  300'. — By  Stinison  Sons:  23  and  25, 
le-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  20  jts.j  g.r.  5/.  2s.,  r.  58/, 
212,  Kennington-rd.,  Kenmngton,  and  i and  2, 
St.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  go/,  r.  195/,  470/;  50, 
e-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  5/,  r.  37/  los., 
l.g.r.  of  50/,  Wandsworth-rd.,  &c.,  u.t.  15  yrs., 
3 to  19,  Thorn-ter.,  Mitcham,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r. 

, 180/ — By  Neivbon  dz*  Co. : 9,  ii,  and  15,  Milton- 
Ithamstow,  f.,  450/ — lly  Farebrother,  EUisS^  Co.: 
inglon  Palace  Gardens,  Kensington,  u.t.  49  yrs., 
5s.,  7,500/  ; f.g.r.  of  30/,  St.  John-st.-rd.,  Clerken- 
ersion  in  7 yrs.,  2,890/  ; f.g.r.  of  46/,  St.  John-st.- 
irsion  in  9 yrs.,  2,950/;  “The  Railway  Tavern," 
'cial-rd.,  Limehouse,  f.,  r.  118/,  2,500/;  45,  47, 
Ropcm.aker's  Fields,  f.,  r.  61/  2S.,  450/  : 20,  22, 
Church-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  f.,  r.  140/.,  1,590/  ; 
i8,  Ebor-st. ; and  “The  King's  Head”  Public 
f.,  3,170/  ; 28,  30,  and  32,  Church-st. ; and  10  and 
-St.,  f.,  1,840/;  “The  Crown”  Public  House, 
t.,  f.,  r.  160/,  4,100/  ; 36  and  38,  Church-st..  f., 
to  50  (even),  Church-st.,  f.,  1,750/  ; 58  and  60, 
;. : and  25  to  29,  Club  Row,  f.,  1,960/  : i,  ia,  3, 
Chance-st.,  f.,  700/  ; 2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Ebor-st.,  f., 
f.g.r.  of  17/,  Ebor-st.,  reversion  in  7 yrs.,  1,330/ 
ARY  26. — By  Baker  dz*  Sons  : “ West  Mead  Farm," 
on,  and  i8i  acres,  f..  2,900/  ; two  plots  of  f.  land, 
;.r.  of  49/,  St.  Paul’s-rd.,  Highbury,  reversion  in 
1,270/  ; f.g.r.  of  60/,  ditto  in  89  yrs.,  1,525/  ; 
115/,  Holloway-rd.,  reversion  in  90  yrs.,  3,010/— 
<«  dz*  Son:  13,  High-rd.,  Stamford  Hill,  u.t. 

I g.r.  8/  8s.,  250/ ; 1 to  19,  and  23  to  41  (odd), 
i-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  79  jts.,  g.r.  90/,  3.930/  ; 18  to 
!),  Astbury-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  99/,  4,110/  ; 61  to  . 
|>  93,  and  99  to  107  (odd),  Astbui-j’-rd..  u.t.  79  yrs.,  ' 
„ 3,400/  ; 62  to  it2  (even),  Astbury-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  : 
|f.,  3,810/. ; I to  13,  15,  16,  17,  20  to  29,  Colls-rd., 
TS.,  g.r.  123/  los.,  4,350/  J 30  to  42,  Colls-rd.,  u.t. 
,g.r._63/,  2,390/ 

'actions  used  i«  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent  ; i.g.r.  for 


mproved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Gteenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9i'o'o  o-'o/o 
Teak,  E. I.  ..load  9/10/0  is/io'o 
Sequola.U.S.ft.cu  9/3  3/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  a/to/o  3/13/0 

Bitch,  do 9/10/0  3 10  0 

Elm,  do 3/5'o  4<io/o 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.  1/3/0  9/io/o 

Oak,  do 9/13  0 S'O/o 

Canada 5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  3/15/0  3 3/0 

Do.  Yellow  ....  9/s/o  4/10/0 

Lath.  Dantsic.  fath  4/10/0  s'lo/o 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,log a/5/0  4/io’o 

Odessa,  crown. .. . 9/5/0  4'io,'o 

Deals,  Finland 
2nd  & 1st  std  100  8/0/0  lo/ro/o 

Do.  4th  & 3rd..  7/10/0  8/0/0 

Do.  Riga 7/10/0  9/d.'o 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist  yellow  ....  10/0/0  13/10, '0 
Do.  snd  yellow  8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  w’-'"-  0.--1-  


Swedish 8/0/0  16/0/0 

Wliite  Sea 8/0/0  16/10/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  aa/io'o  29/10/0 
Do.  do.  2nd....  17/0/0  18/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  7/10/0  lo/io/o 
Do,  Spruce,  ist  9'o/o  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  Sc 

2n(l 6/io/o  7/15/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5,0 

B.utens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  13/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 in.  prep. 

ist  0/10/6  o,'i5/o 

Do.  and 0/7/6  0/13/0 


Oihei 


jualities— 


o’S/3  0/7,0 


1/6 


qu 

Cedar,  Cuba.,  ft. 

Honduras,  &c. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 
ca^o  av. 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do.  /3J  /6 

Honduras  do.  ..  /4  M 

Box.  Turkey  ton  4'o/o  13/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 8 0/0  ao/o/o 

Bahia 7/0/0  iS/o/o 

Satin,  St.  Do- 
mingo  0/0/6  0/1/3 


TIMBER  {conlinued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/7 
Walnut,  Italian 


0/0/7  0/1/6 

o,'o/3i  0/0/7 


METALS. 


3/3/104  0/0/0 


Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 3/7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire. 

in  London  6/0/0  6/10/0 

COPPER  — British 
cake  and  ingot  43/10/0  44/0/0 
Best  selected  ..  44/10/0  45/0/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 53/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 41/7/6  41/12/6 

YELLOWMETALlb  oloIsX  O/0/5 
L E A n — P ig  , 

Spanish ton  9/6/3  9/7,'6 

English  com. 

brands 9/6, '9  9/to/o 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards .. ..  ii/o/o  c/0/0 

Pipe 11/10/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  19/10/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

fagne  ao/0/0  0/0/0 

Tin — Straits 71/0/0  71/10/0 

Australian 71/S/o  71/15/0 

English  Ingots..  75/15/0  716/0/0 

Banca 76/0/0  77/0/0 

Billiton  73/a/o  74/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/0/0  ao/5/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  33/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  C^-lon  34,10/0  0,0/0 

Palm.  Lagos 250/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseeo,  English 

pale 23'o,'o  23/10/0 

Do.  brown ii/to'o  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref....  20/15/022/10/0 

Oleine 22/0,0  24/0/0 

Lubricating.  U.S.  4/0/0  3/0/0 

Do.  refined  ^0/0  i2,'o,’o 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6  z/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  lo  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 


W.  Bowers  Sc  Son  .. 

W.  Knight  

Johnjoncs  ........ 


, Ed.  Owen 

3,796  Samuel  Hawkins.  Merthyr 
3.5401  (accepted) 


BEDFORD.— Accepted  fbrfhrther  works  of  sewering  and  road- 
making  on  the  Queen’s  Park  Building  Estate,  for  Mr.  D.  C.  Preston. 
Mr.  Rfchard  Lund,  surveyor.  8,  St.  Pauls-square,  Bedford 

Jesse  Jackson,  Leyton,  E .^710  0 0 


CONNOR  (Ireland).— For  the  erection  of  a General  Assembly 
Presbyterian  Church.  Messrs,  Young  & McKenzie,  architects, 
Belfast: — 

JohnTrew .£2.800  0 0 1 McManns  &- Son  ..£2,500 

JamesDallas 9.70817  a John  McFarland....  2,325 

Robert  Colwell  ....  2,700  o 0 B.  Adair  & Son, 

Robert  Colhoum....  *.693  0 9I  Ballymena* 2,214 

Accepted, 


ELLLSMERE  (Salop),— For  the  construction  of  sewerage  works, 
Overton,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  W.  Wyatt,  Engineer, 
Pride  Hill  Chambers,  Shrewsbury  1— 

W.  Vaughan  £3^9  17  0 I Williams  Sc  Son.  Pen- 

J^.P.Jones 23010  o ley,  Ellesmere*  .. ..£157  510 

T.  Brown 160  2 II  I * Accepted. 


HASTINGS.— For  the  supply  of  Cast-iron  water-mains,  for  the 
Ruml  Sanitary  Authority.  Messrs.  Jeffery  & Skitler,  surveyors, 
Wellington-squnre.  Hastings  :— 

Per  ton,  Per  ton,  Per  cwt. 

3 in.  4 in.  e.xtras. 

Laidl.iw  & Son £s  10  0 ....£5  8 6 ....£010  o 

Jukes,  Coulson,  Per  ton. 

Stokes.  iSc  Co 5 S 3 ■•••  363  ....  8 10  o 

James  Duke  520  ....  4 17  6 ....  900 

Stanton  Ironworks 

Co 5 o o ....  4 16  9 8 0 o 

James  Gibbs  & Co., . 419  o ....  418  o ....  8 o 0 

Fimislone  Bros.  ....  4 16  9 ....  4 17  6 ....  7 17  6 

Clay  Cross  Co.  ......  5 3 6 ....  s 2 6 ....  8 10  o 

H.  J.  Skelton  Sc  Co., 

London  (accepted)  4 19  0 ....  4 16  3 ....  8 0 0 


J.  L.  Lyon  Sc  Co 91 

W.  Muir 9 

G.  Le  Maltre  g ■ 


W.  Griffiths  9 

W.  Gibbs  8 

R.  L.  & J.  Fennings 6 


LONDON.— For  laying  185  ft.  glazed  stoneware  pipe  sewen, 
manholes,  &c..  Compton-passage  and  AUen-street,  for  the  Cterkeu- 
well  Vestry 

J.  Webb  £198  i Thos,  Adams £n9 

C.  W.  Killingbar.k  & Co.  ..  125  Porter  & Harrison,  Alder- 
John  Mowleiii  & Co 125  | shot  (accepted)  no 


LONDON.— For  the  execution  of  wood-|)aving  works,  Dow<ro«ilp 
for  the  Poplar  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  G.  F.  Holt,  Surveyor:— 

Deal.  Granite. 


G.  J.  Anderson  8 6 

The  Acme  Wood  Flooring  Company  ..80 

F. .  Parry  9 6 

G.  G.  Rutty  9 2 

Wm.  Griffitll  11  o 

The  Improved  Wood  Pavement  Com- 
pany. 46,  Queen  Victoria-street 7 g* 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  making-up  and  paving  Doria-road  and  St. 
Alban 's-terrace,  for  the  Fulham  Vestry.  Mr.  J.  P.  Norrington,  C.E.. 
Sun-eyor,  Town  Il.tU.  Walham  Green 

DOKIA  ROAB. 


o o -o  c (//' 

te.  > < ^ 

, £ £ £ £ £s- 

linpen.il  Stone  Co. . . — — — 100  ....  46  o 

JolmBall  264  _ _ _ ....  _ 

J.  Mears 270  — — — ....  — 

Nowell  & Robson  ..  317  233  — — ....  — 

C.  Wimpey  & Co.  ..  252  196  142  — ....  59  o 

H.  J.  Greenham  .. ..  265  — — — ....  — 

E.  Parry 263  — — — . . . . 55  15 


LONDON.— For  works  at  No.  143,  Harley-street,  W.  Mr,  H.  H. 
Cordon,  architect:— 

H’ERS £i,34S  I Barker  & Co £1.057 

Eddie t.097  I 


LONDON. — For  alterations  at  the  "Two  Brewers,"  Bermondsey 
for  Mrs.  Bassett.  Messrs,  Hodson  i:  Whitehead,  architects, 
Finsbury-s<iuare.  London 

Dixon £649  I F.  H,  Hopkins  £555 

White 619I  Wandle... 


HASTINGS.  — For  laying  a drain  from  Springfield-road  to 
HoUitigton-lane.  St.  Leonards,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  ;— 

J.  Geary  £i»  o I Jonathan  Piper,  Hastings 

Alfred  King  112  o (accepted)  £89  16 

E.  Gutsell no  9 I W.  Meals 75  14 


ISLAND  OF  LUING  (N.B.). — For  the  construction  of  a pier 
of  concrete,  iron,  and  timber,  Blackmill  Bay,  for  the  Argyll  County 
Council.  Mr.  G.  Woulfe  Brenan,  C.E.,  Albany-street,  Oban. 
Quamities  by  Engineer 

P- Bain  £1,50815  6 I J.  Adams  & Co £1.302  0 0 

Law  & Son 1,501  13  9 I Alexander  McLean  1,209  7 8 

W.  Kidd  & Co.  ....  1,336  7 It  I Donald  Mackay.. ..  i,o&  9 2 


LIDFORD  (Devon).— For  the  erection  of  a wing  to  'he 
Manor  Hotel,"  Lidfori  st.ation,  for  a company.  Messrs.  W ird 
' Cliowen,  architects.  Quantities  by  architects  :— 

■ AiTmrose  Andrews £1,215 


Wm.C.  Shaddock 
Lapthom  & Co. 

W.  Wiffen 

P.  Blowey 


j.  Rosekilly  . 

H.  B.  Fuge  

Petherick  Bros,  Hather- 

leigh*  

(Accepted,) 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  completion,  s8A.  Brompton-road, 
for  Messrs.  Taylor  >5:  Sons.  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Tiioiiipson.  architect  :— 

Holloway £936  [ Eddie £819 

Carmichael  884  Gord  812 

Gregory 869  | Lordon 677 


M.Inst.C.E..  Loughborough  :- 

Radclilfe  Sc  Co £13.814  I [ Timmins  & Sons  ...... ..£7,245 

Thomas  Smart 10.245  H.  Vickers 6.900 

J.  H.  Vickers  7,590  H.  Shardlow  6,576 

J. Tomlinson 7.394  ( J.  F.  Price,  Nottingham*  5,275! 


MIDDLESBROUGH.— For  the  erection  of  new  warehouse  for 
the  owners  oflhe  Middlesbrough  Estate,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Weatherill 
Sc  Whipliani.  architects.  Stockton-on-Tees.  Quantities  by  the 
architects 

J.  Johnson £2.01113  oiT.  D.  Ridley. 

A.  J.  Cooke 1,97312  8{  Middlesbrough*. .£1.900  0 

•Accepted. 


PALLAS  GREEN  (co.  Limerick),— Accepted  for  the  erection  of 
n dwelling-house.  Kilteely,  Mr.  Walter  G.  Doolin,  architect  20 
— lace,  Dublin  i— 

icholas  Gaffney,  Kilmallock,  co.  Limerick £570  o o 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  alterations  at  the  " Wheatsheaf " Hotel 
Bridge-street.  Southampton,  for  Messrs.  Scrace  Sc  Co.  Mr. 
Stansfield  Greenwood,  architect,  Portland-stiect.  Southampton  •— 

F.  H.  Hopkins £1,135  I Court £802 

Stephens  867  j 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For  the  erection  of  public  library  buildings 
High-street,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  J.  WiUiams  Dunford,  arclii 
tect,  looC,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London.  E.C.  : - 
Castle  & Son £3.155  ' ' ' 


W.  Wntson  . . . 
Barrett  & Power 
L.  H.  Lipscomb 
J.  A.  Reed  .... 
A.  Morgan  . .. ■ 

J,  Barton  

kerridge  Si  Sbav 


3,143  I 

2,939  f 


..^.Coxhead w . 

S.  Hipwell  2,lto  o , 

J.  W.  Best,  Wal- 
thamstow*  2,349  16 

.-I  , * Accepted. 

[Architect  s estimate,  £2,405  o 0.] 


WICK  (N.B.).— For  the  supply  of  ij  miles  cast-iron  water-pipes, 
the  erection  of  concrete  reservoir,  ire.,  Lybster  and  Latheron. 
wheel,  for  the  Caithness  County  Council.  Mr.  Jno.  J.  Cronin  CE 
Wick :—  V , 

Lybster.  Latheron  wheel. 

Rod.  Fraser £1.127  9 4 ....£21613  6 

Ross  & Co 1,123  5 4 ••••  256  12  4 

Chisholm  & Son 1,062  2 3 ....  231  j g 

W,  Johnston  & Son  962  3 11  ....  — 

Tait&Reid 9501811  ....  209  r 0 

B.  Dunbar 946  3 9 ....  — 

T.  Munro  895  18  0 ....  218  3 8 

The  Engineer's  estimate  Jor  Lybster  was  £940.  and  for  Latheron- 
wheel  £165. 


Rostret'or-read. 

Adams  - £289  | lies  (accqitcd)  . 
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supply  works,  for  the  Dursley  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Ai 
Mr.  A.  P.  I.  CottercU.  C.E..  Lonsdale  Cfaamber..  Baldwi 


Bristol 

Beachim  & Belmont  .£4,7**}  1 
Kine  & Sons  3>907  ' 


W.  Cowl  

T.  Roach  «S:  Son  ....  3.358  ■ 

t.  StalUrd  3.3*5  ( 

F-  H.  Tnulmin 3.*90  < 


Hoi. 


brougli  .£3.^3  1*  ~ 

Lloyd  dr  Powell ... , 3,Bao  7 0 

Love  .!•  Waite 3, *00  o o 

S.  Ambrose 3, >55  9 >> 

Porter  & Harrison. 

Aldershot*  3.too  o o 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  D.  W.  (below  our  mark).— W.  B.  (thanks ; not  required). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Sic.,  must  be  accompanied 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pubtica. 


by  the 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  Che  authors. 

iinUatifftkt. 


H'e  can 
Letters  0 


undcriaie  le  rctum  reJtcUd  0 


All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  n^rto  the  Editor. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  193.  per  annmn  (or 
4s.  pd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Builder,” 
by  Friday  Morning's  Pott. 


"THE  BUILDER  ’ CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 


'pHE 


CATHEDRALS 
OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January.  1891.  to  June,  1893.} 


In  each  case-EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specify  drawn  for  this  series, 
GROUND  PLAN,  to  a Urge  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  the  date  and 
style  of  the  several  parts:  DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  with 
sketches  of  deuils,  A-c. 


>.  Canterbury 
•a.  Lichfield 
*3.  SL  Alban's 
*4.  Peterboro' 
•5.  Wells 


•6.  Exe 


k Bristol 


9.  Norwich 
10.  Rochester 
•it,  Lincoln 
13.  Gloucester 
13.  St.  Paul's 


18.  Oxford 
[9.  Southwell 
to.  Worcester 
II.  Bangor  ) 


aB.  Chester 
ag.  Manchester 
30.  Carlisle 


16-  Ely  as.  Winchester  31,  Du 

•Post-free  FOURPENtE-HALFPENNY  each,  except  1,3,3. 4.  5, 
6.  7.  II,  and  36,  the  numbers  of  "Thb  BUILOER  " containing  these 
being  art/  oT  trin/ but  reprints  of  the  VIEW,  PLAN,  AND 
DESCRIPTION  OF  CA.VTERBURY,  LICHFIELD,  ST.  ALBAN'S, 
PETERBOROUGH.  WELLS,  EXETER,  SALISBURY. 
LINCOLN,  and  YORK,  can  be  had,  price  is.  each.  Postage  and 
packing  of  reprints  extra;  single  sets,  ad.  or  the  nine  secs  together,  6d. 
tSK"  (The  whole  series  (incuiding  reprints)  ifis. ; post-free,  17s.  6d.] 


yHE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  SCOTL.\ND. 


t.  Edinburgh  Aug.  5 
7.  Dunkeld  ya«.  6 1 1 3 [ 


'J'HE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  IRELAND. 


I.  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin  N/n'f  7.  ■r..  Christchurch,  Dublin  May  5 
3.  KQkenny yuru  a 


'THE  ABBEYS 

^ OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1,  Westminster  yan.  0,  1894. 

(Thb  Series  will  be  resumed  when  the  Irish  Senes  U completed. 


Post-free  FOURPENCK-HALFPENNY  each. 


•the  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S 

^ (15  in.  by  tii  in.),  on  scout  paper,  for  framing,  6d.;  b; 


PORTFOLIOS. 

^ for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  n.  fid. ; by  post,  3s. 
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PUBLISHER  NOTICES. 

Registered TeUgrapAic  Address,  ‘The  Builder, ‘London. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  LXV.  (July  to  Dec. 

1893)  were  given  as  a supplement  with  January  13th' 
CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2S.  fid.  each ; also 

READING  CASES  (Clothl.  with  Strings,  price  gd.  each. 
THESIXTY-FIFTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound),  pnee 
Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  is  now  re.Tdy. 
SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Oflice,  will  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  fid.  each. 

CH.\RGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS.  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fi(ty  words)  or  under 4S,  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  fid. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  abo  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
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*■*  Stamps  Tftus/  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
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of  " The  builder."  No.  46.  Caiherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification"  cannot 
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Q P F r T A T ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING 

O t £,  C,  t rt,  I^,  ADVERTISEMENTS  or  ORDERS  TO 
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to  tht  Office.  46,  Catherine-streei,  Covent  Carden,  W.C..  free  0/ 
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(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addresi 
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rSE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  I 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STOHS. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preservlo 
Calcarenu.R  Stones  and  Marbles. 


DOULTINO  STONE 

CHAB.LES  TRASK  & SONS, 

DOULTING,  SEEPTON-MALL 
Zondon  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS.  16, Craven-st., Strand, T 


SAM  HlZsL  STONB. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  spec 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COL 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Q 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deli? 
j and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  I 
j Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  St 
1 under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr,  E 
j Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Ai 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


CRAIGLBITH  STQNB. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Land 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  3 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPE 


SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  St  A.  CHEW,,  Cumberland  M.irket,  London,  I 


Aophalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  I 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry,  E.  C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  lie 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-roi 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Aspl 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Ai 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. ! 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-Lane,  E.C.  [A 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES'  CONCRETE. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPH 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCRIM  & S0Z7,  20,  Parliament-st,,  £ 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'TABLESANDDIA 
For  1894,  price  6d,  post  7d.  In  leather  i/- Post  i/x<  [A 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


SLATES. 


■ TIED 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 

CHDRCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


Jjl  XaUAUX 

47,  EASTCHEAP,  CITY. 

SLATE  SLAB  WORKS 


EUREKA  GREE 


SLATES. 


30  LE  I M POETESS 


KNOWLES  lllttElfAREillRini  I^PES 


ALSO  PIPES  WITH  HASSALCS  & RO BBINS'PATENT  JOINTS  ^STANFORD'S  JOINTS 


Street  and  Yard  Qnlliee, 

S rphons  and  Grid  Traps. 
Flap  and  Block  Traps. 
Cloeet  Pans  and  Traps. 
White  Snamelled  Channels. 


Sanitary  Specialties. 
(Plastic). 


Fire  Clay  (_. 

Fire  Bricks. 

Fire  Brick  Linings  for  Qrates  and 
Stovee. 

Fire  Tiles  and  Lumps. 


Lavatory  Basins. 
Urinals. 

Ventilating  Bricks. 
Roofing  Tiles  and  Slates. 
Chimney  Pots. 


Portland  Cement,  Lime.  Plaster,  and  other  Building  Materiale. 

JOHN  KNOWLES  & CO. 


Blue  StafiTordshire  Bricks. 

Red  Bricks. 

White  and  Celenred  Glased  Brit 
Paving  Tiles. 

Yorkshire  Goods. 


Dapita  »t  Star  Wharf,  Eagont’a  Canal,  Kind's  Hoad,  St.  Panoraa,  N.W.  j Midland  Hallway  Gooda  Stationa,  St.  Panoraa,  and  Ohild’a  Hill 
Cnoklewood , London  and  North  Woatom  Hallway  Gooda  Station,  Old  Ford,  Bow,  B. , North  London  Railway  Gooda  Station,  Hammarai 
and  Chiawick,  W. , London  and  Sonth-Weatem  Railway  Station,  Twickenham 
Goods  delivered  By  Vane  In  loads  of  not  less  than  30  owt.  to  any  part  ol  London.  Shipping  orders  promptly  eieouted. 
ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION 

Works:  Wooden  Box,  Burton-on-Trent.  Sheffield  Office  & Depot;  35,  Green  Lane.  Nottingham  Office;  Brougham  Chaml 

w bsslcT  D&tio. 


Chief  London  Office : 38,  KING’S  ROAD,  ST.  PANCRAS.  N.W. 

Telegraphic  Addreesee.—LoBdOa  Office,  “JOHN  K50WLES,  I'ORDOU.’/ ^ Works  Office^  “KNOWLES,  WOODVILLE.’’  London  Telephone  5c.  1 


Sheffield  Telephone  5o.  il. 


XLhc  Builber, 


February  lo,  is?*. 


VOU  LXVI.  No,  a66s, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

^ulp^re  Group  ; " Rsmoval  of  the  Body  of  St.  Seba.ttien  from  the  Tree  after  the  First  Martyrdom.’’-Mr.  F.  Thomas,  Sculptor Sng/t-Pof,  M-Photc. 

W;dl  Decorat, 005  m Tdtng  for  a Hospttal.-Adapted  and  Painted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Temple,  from  Designs  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Weatherstone  ...SingU-Pag,  I^k-Pkato. 

- Th  S °“t.“  w * Boeckmann,  Architects  r™ 

1 he  Bury,  K,ng  s Walden,  Herts.-Messrs.  Beeston  & Burmester,  Architects DoMU-Pas,  PMo-LUh, 

Dank  Premises,  Daventry,  Northants.-Messrs.  Kidner  & Berry,  Architects  , SM-Fki  /ni-P/uU 

Ne»  Porch,  High.m  Church,  near  Colchester.-Mr.  W.  H.  A.  Berry,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Architect  Si„gU-Pas,  M-PMo. 


South  Doorway,  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  Drawn  by  Mr.  H.  T. 

Pace 


Blocks  in  Text. 


Diagrams  illustrating  paper  on  "Party-Walls" - PAGES  112.  113  ' 

Plans,  a District  Council  Hall,  Berlin Page  117 


Vhe  Bath  Pump-Room  Competition 


The  Advancement  of  Architecture  

poorway,  St.  Helen's.  Bishopsgate 

The  Architectural  Association  

jJompelitions  

jiculpture:  "St.  Sebastian  " 

.Wall  Decorations  in  Tiling ; for  a Hospital 

^ District  Council  Hall,  Berlin  

'lie  "Bury."  King's  Walden.  Herts 

panic  Premises  at  Daventry 
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Royal  Academy 

The  London  County  Council  

National  Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain 

Architectural  Societies  

Nonsuch  Palace . 

West  Hartlepool  Technical  School,  &c 

Whitehaven  Union  Infirmary  Competition 


Student's  Colomn : The  Structure  and  Physical  Properties  of 
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The  Bath  Pnrnp-Rooni  Competition. 

H E unsatisfactory 
incidents  in  connec- 
tion with  this  com- 
petition have  excited 
more  than  usual 
interest  in  the 
exhibition  of  the 
drawingssubmitted, 
which  are  now 
publicly  exhibited, 
Ind  are  being  visited  by  a large  number  of 
he  people  of  Bath.  The  number  of  the 
pmpetitors  is  small  for  a competition  which 
pould  have  been  particularly  attractive  to 
py  architect  who  has  the  least  spark  of 
jntiment  for  his  art.  There  were,  however, 

| ily  fourteen  sets  of  drawings  sent  in,  and 
f these  only  two  are  serious  contributions 
■om  the  architects  of  the  City  of  Bath.  Of 
lese  two,  one  is  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Silcock,  a 
lever  designer,  but  a young  practitioner,  and 
le  other  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  the  City 
brveyor.  Of  the  five  members  of  the 
oyal  Institute  who  reside  in  Bath  not  one 

I a competitor.  Why  ? Probably  because 
’ey  knew  too  much. 

'The  absence  of  most  of  our  regular  com- 
Jtition  architects  is  sufficiently  accounted 
'r  by  a perusal  of  the  particulars.  These 
ve  quite  inadequate  information  as  to  the 
commodation  required  and  the  purposes 
t which  the  additional  buildings  were 
fended.  Then  later  on  is  inserted  a very 
^arkable  clause,  “ The  above  particulars 
p considered  to  be  all  that  is  requisite  for 
mpetitors  to  be  supplied  with  in  order  that 
by  may  compete,  and  no  other  information 

II  be  afforded  under  any  pretext  whatever.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Corpora- 
n of  the  City  of  Bath,  by  permitting  such 
rticulars  of  competition  to  be  issued,  have 
barred  themselves  from  receiving  so  much 
the  talents  of  the  profession  as  would  have 
en  obtained  by  a competition  in  which  it 
•S  made  clear  that  all  competitors  would 
;eive  fair  treatment. 

rhe  Mineral  Baths  Committee  should 
nk  themselves  exceedingly  fortunate  that 
th  so  discreditable  a competition  they  have 
/ertheless  so  able  an  architect  as  Mr. 
j^don  to  receive  their  instructions, 
rhe  drawings  submitted  by  the  various 
npetitors  differ  principally  in  the  ideas  of 
ir  authors  as  to  the  proper  method  of 


treating  the  Great  Roman  Bath.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  was,  briefly,  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  Concert-room  larger  than  the 
present  Pump-room,  but  adjacent  thereto, 
and  the  covering  of  the  Great  Roman  Bath 
so  as  to  fit  it  for  a part  of  the  museum  under 
the  Concert-room,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a 
lounge  in  connexion  with  the  Concert-room. 
There  were  also  to  be  provided  a ladies' 
parlour  and  five  or  six  other  public  rooms, 
the  sizes  and  purposes  of  which  were  no 
further  explained  in  the  precious  particulars 
“considered  to  be  all  that  is  requisite.” 

In  the  design  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  placed 
first  by  the  assessor,  the  Concert-room  is 
placed  with  its  axis  at  right-angles  (or 
practically  so)  with  the  axis  of  the  Great 
Roman  Bath,  thus  admitting  of  ample  en- 
trances and  exits  both  from  Abbey-yard  and 
York-street,  as  well  as  from  the  Great 
Roman  Bath.  A wide  corridor  on  one 
flank  of  the  Concert-room,  an  entrance-hall 
on  the  other,  and  the  principal  entrance  and 
staircase  in  front,  with  a terrace  to  the  Great 
Roman  Bath  at  the  back,  are  the  means  by 
which  this  amplitude  of  access  is  obtained. 
Mr.  Brydon  has  evidently  taken  the  view 
that  the  five  or  six  other  public  rooms  were 
not  intended  to  be  of  large  size,  and  were  to 
be  distinctly  separated  from  the  Concert- 
room,  and  starting  from  this  point  has  had 
no  difficulty  in  producing  a good  plan  on  a 
site  which  other  competitors  clearly  felt 
to  be  cramped.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
Great  Roman  Bath,  Mr.  Brydon  has 
put  a segmental  barrel  vault  over  the  piscina 
carried  by  Doric  columns  standing  on  the 
existing  remains  of  rectangular  piers,  and 
lighted  by  lunettes.  The  Concert-room  has 
a flat  segmental  dome  over  its  centre,  with  a 
semi-dome  abutting  at  each  end,  the  orchestra 
gallery  being  in  a segmental  recess  from  one 
of  the  longer  sides,  as  in  some  Continental 
examples,  and  with  an  entrance  below 
through  a circular  hall,  which  is  cleverly 
arranged.  Mr.  Brydon's  design  would  pro- 
duce a Concert-room  very  charming  in  effect, 
but  in  which  probably  band  music  alone 
would  have  any  chance  of  being  adequately 
heard.  In  exterior  treatment  the  design 
has,  of  course,  been  much  fettered  by  the 
proximity  of  the  present  Pump-room,  and  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  design  is  quiet 
and  sober,  and  well  harmonises  with  the 
existing  building.  In  the  exterior  treatment 
of  the  Roman  Bath,  Mr.  Brydon's  design  is 


severe  almost  to  plainness — a logical  and 
defensible  treatment,  but  “caviare  to  the 
general.” 

In  the  design  marked  “ O ” it  is  generally 
recognised  that  the  drawings  have  been 
submitted,  though  not  necessarily  prepared, 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  the  City  Surveyor.  The 
plans  show  extensively  the  adjoining  baths 
and  other  adjuncts,  with  a completeness 
which  only  the  information  in  possession  of 
that  official  could  render  possible.  The 
knowledge  that  existing  buildings  closely 
abutting  on  the  site  are  to  be  removed  also 
gave  him  a superior  advantage  over  other 
competitors.  In  this  design  the  Concert- 
room  is  placed  contiguous  and  parallel  to  the 
Great  Roman  Bath — in  which  is  inserted  a 
gallery  all  round,  on  the  Concert-room  level. 
The  Great  Roman  Bath  has  a semi-circular 
barrel  roof,  carried  on  Doric  columns,  as 
shown  on  the  sections,  though  these  are 
omitted  on  the  perspective,  which  therefore 
at  first  sight  gives  the  impression  that  the 
Roman  work  is  little  interfered  with.  The 
architectural  features  of  the  design  as  a whole 
are  somewhat  curious,  as  it  is  evidently 
intended  to  lead  from  the  severity  of  the 
Pump-room  to  the  ornate  treatment  of  the 
Queen's  Baths,  erected  from  Mr.  Davis's 
designs.  The  Roman  Bath  is  therefore 
dressed  up  in  the  small  and  elaborate  detail 
of  the  remainder  ot  the  York-street  front  of 
the  Queen’s  Baths,  while  the  new  Concert- 
room  has  semi-circular  lieaded  windows  on 
one  side  to  accord  with  the  Pump-room,  and 
square-headed  on  the  other,  with  quite  a 
different  style  of  detail. 

The  third  premiated  design,  by  Messrs. 
Baggallay  and  Bristowe,  in  many  respects  is 
on  similar  lines,  as  far  as  plan  is  concerned,  to 
the  second  premiated  design  “ O.”  It 
was  an  error  of  judgment  to  make  the 
staircase  to  the  public  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  so  very  important,  although  “a  good 
staircase”  was  asked  for.  The  public  rooms 
are  ample,  and  the  entrances  well  managed, 
though  not  equal  to  those  in  Mr.  Brydon’s 
design.  The  Roman  Bath  is  a skilful  “ resto- 
ration  ” in  the  French  student's  sense  of  the 
term,  and  certainly  a fine  interior,  but  more 
costly  than  the  circumstances  will  allow. 
Externally  it  is  plain  and  unadorned,  tiie 
designers  being  clearly  unaware  that  the 
adjacent  houses  were  to  be  removed.  The 
design  of  the  Concert  room  and  its  adjuncts 
is  in  exterior  treatment  one  of  the  best 
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attempts  made  to  form  a pleasing  elevation 
with  the  Pump-rcom  as  a part  and  the  key- 
note. The  interior  has  a very  flat  segmental- 
domed  ceiling  over  the  centre,  with  elliptical 
arches  completing  the  parallelogram,  and  in 
its  detail  thoroughly  continues  the  tradition 
of  Bath. in  its  palmiest  days. 

After  the  three  premiated  designs,  that  by 
Mr.  T.  B:  Silcock  is  entitled  to  a high  place. 
Unfortunately.  Mr.  Silcock,  although  a local 
architect,  appears  to  have  misconceived  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  extension.  His 
Concert-room  would  make  an  admirable 
ball-room,  with  the  public  rooms  used  in 
conjunction,’  but  reasoning  in  the  light  of 
the  premiated  designs,  the  public  rooms 
should  not  be  entirely  open  to  the  Concert- 
room,  nor  should  the  galleries  of  this  be 
only  accessible  through  the  public  rooms,  or 
“ salons  " as  they  are  called  by  Mr.  Silcock. 
The  author  places  his  Concert-room,  as  in 
the  first  premiated  design,  at  right-angles  to 
the  Roman  Bath,  and  treats  it  in  a logical 
way  with  a two-stor>'  arrangement  .of  Doric 
and  Ionic  orders  divided  by  the  gallery 
which  runs  , all  round,  utilised  at  the  one 
end  for  the  orchestra.  This  is  a 
sensib’e  arrangement,  and  though  some- 
what lacking  in  dignity,  is  w’ell  carried 
out.  The  Roman  Bath  is  simply 
treated,  the  old  work  being  undisturbed,  but. 
the  roofing,  as  suggested,  would  be  a difficult 
problem,  and  would  necessitate  more  elabo- 
rate and  more  expensive  ironwork  than  is 
even  hinted  at  in  the  drawings.  A girder 
Soft,  span  is  not  a light  matter  to  construct, 
and  the  author  does  not  appear  to  have  fully 
grasped  the  difficulties  of  his  problem  in  this 
respect.  Setting  aside  the  weaknesses  we 
have  noted,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
they  are  crucial.  Mr.  Silcock's  design  is 
entitled  to  very  high  honour.  The  exterior, 
with  its  central  tower  of  modest  but  sufficient 
dimensions,  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  quite 
the  best,  in  the  competition;  the  planning, 
apart  from  the  mistaken  point  of  view,  is 
good;  the  interior  treatment  ofboth  the  Bath 
and  the  Concert-room  suitable  and  pleasing  ; 
whilst  the  draughtsmanship,  especially  of  the 
perspectives,  is  inferior  to  none,  if,  indeed,  it 
be  not  superior  to  all. 

The  remainder  of  the  designs  fall  a long  way 
below  those  already  mentioned.  Those  marked 
D and  Gare  the  productions  ofgenllemen  who 
may  be  commended  for  their  pluck,  and  who 
may  hope  in  ten  or  twenty  years  lime  to  be 
within  measurable  distance  of  a premium  if 
they  work  hard  and  learn  to  draw.  Messrs. 
Malcolm  Stark,  & Rowntree  are  put  out  of 
court  by  the  resemblance  to  a railway  station 
which  their  iron  roof  spanning  the  whole’  of 
the  Roman  Bath  suggests.  They  have 
hardly  caught  the  spirit  of  old  Bath  in  the 
additions  to  the  existing  Pump-room,  with  its 
peculiar  character,  Messrs.  Lawson  & 
Donkin  have  transgressed  the  conditions  by 
a perspective  which  cannot  be  said  to  be 
"in  monotone  or  etched,”  a fact  which  we 
gathered  spoilt  the  chances  of  a good  plan. 


the  detail  of  the  Concert-room,  needs  more 
study,  and  the  design  generally  is  ungram- 
matical except  where  features  of  the  existing 
building  are  reproduced. 


NOTES. 

'E  have  received  at  different  times 
during  the  last  few  months 
announcements  from  patentees 
and  manufacturers  connected 
dlh  building  work,  that  they  have  been 


number  gives  a report  of  the  recent  acquisi- 
tion of  the  National  Museum  at  Athens, 
among  which  are  conspicuous  a series  of 
lekythor  from  Eretra,  and  a pyxis  with  the 
scene  (hitherto  unrepresented)  ot  the  birth  of 
.A.pollo  and  Artemis  in  the  presence  of  othex 
deities. 


awarded  a medal  at  the  Chicago  Exhibi 
tion,  and  requesting  a notice  ol  the  tact 
in  onr  columns.  For  a long  time  past 
we  have  felt  obliged  to  make  it  a rule 
that  we  can  onlv  publish  official  lists  of 
awards  of  this  kind:  partly  because  the 
publication  of  a few  such  awards,  on 
private  notice  of  them,  is  rather  an  injustice 
to  other  recipients  who  may  not  care  to 
announce  to  us  their  own  honours,  partly 
because  we  regret  to  say  that  in  more 
than  one  instance  vve  have  been  misled 
by  false  or  inaccurate  statements  from 
people  .\vho  professed  to  have  actually 
received  awards  which  they  had  only, 
in  fact,  thought  themselves  entitled  to. 
But  the  official  list  of  awards  at  Chicago  it 
seems  impossible  to  obtain  in  any  complete 
or  authorised  torm.  No  list  of  awards  has 
yet  been  issued,  and  it  seems  quite  uncertain 
when  one  will  be;  so  w'e  learn  from  a 
circular  from  Sir  Henry  Wood,  who  acted  as 
the  representative  of  this  country  at  the 
Exhibition.  Only  some  general  and  un- 
official information  has  been  received  as  to 
the  number  and  names  of  the  awards  in 
some  departments  ; in  fact,  the  whole  thing 
seems  to  have  been  hopelessly  mismanaged. 
Whenever  (if  ever)  we  can  precure  a com- 
plete and  authenticated  list  of  the  awards, 
W’e  will  publish  a selection  from  it,  giving  all 
the  awards  for  exhibits  which  fall  within  tlie 
scope  of  this  journal.  But  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  such  a list  ever  will  be 
obtainable. 


A CORRESPONDENT  informs  us  of  a t 
rather  curious  case  which  has  recently  r 
come  under  his  notice.  A specification  pro-  • 
vided  that  the  mortar  used  on  certain  works  ; 
should  consist  of  one-third  "blue  lias  lime 
and  two-thirds  of  a certain  (usual)  quality  of  i 
sand.  The  sub-committee  having  charge  of  i 
the  works  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  ^ 
quality  of  the  mortar,  and  lost  confidence  in  i 
the  clerk  of  the  works.  They  directed  the  ; 
architect  to  have  an  analysis  made,  and  I 
when  the  analyst's  report  came  before  ; 
them  a most  alarmingly  small  percentage  ot  I 
‘‘lime’’  was  recorded.  It  was,  however,  , 
pointed  out  by  a member  of  the  committee  i 
that  the  analyst  had  almost  certainly  reported  i 
the  percentage  of  " calcium  oxide,”  which  is, 
of  course,  only  one  of  the  constituents  of  I 
" blue  lias  lime  ” (which  constituent  it  con-  • 
tains  in  a much  less  proportion  than  many  j 
other  limes)  and  that,  therefore,  though  the( 
mortar  might  be  deficient  in  lime,  yet  iti' 
could  not  be  as  bad  as  would  appear  froiat 
the  analysis.  On  the  matter  being  broughti 
before  the  contractor,  he  pointed  out  at 
further  source  of  error,  namely,  that  the  per-'- 
centage  of  constituents  given,  by  the  analyst; 
was,  of  course,  by  weight,  while  the  specifi-i 
cation,  equally  of  course,  dealt  only  witlvl 
measure.  Modifying  the  results  of  thei 
analysis  by  these  lights,  very  different  figures?; 
were  obtained,  though  the  proportion  oi' 
lime  was  still  below  the  mark.  • In  the.; 
result  an  expert  pronounced  favourably  on: 
the  quality  of  the  mortar;  the  work  wasi 
allowed  to  stand,  and  the  mortar  has,  so  lar,i 
justified  the  decision. 


IN  conferring  a baronetcy  on  Sir  E.  Burne- 
jones  the  Government  has  done  credit 


to  itself,  although  a title  of  this  kind  clashes 
rather  oddly  in  the  mind  with  the  associa- 
tions generally  connected  with  the  works  of 
this  artist.  However,  as  we  have  no 
"Legion  of  Honour”  in  England,  this  kind 
of  addition  is  the  only  official  way  in  which 
the  Government  of  the  country  can  mark  its 
appreciation  of  artistic  genius,  and  we  may 
be  glad  to  find  that  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  recognise  the  claim  of  eminent 
artists  to  any  such  mark  of  esteem  as  the 
State  is  able  to  confer  on  them. 


rX  the  last  issue  of  the  C/ass/cal  Revic'W 


I (double  number,  January  - February) 


appears  a brief  report  of  the  work  done  last 
year  by  the  British  school  near  Kyparissia. 
Yhe  site  of  Basilis  (mentioned  by  Pausanias, 
The  circular  angle  introduced  at  the  nearest  viii.,  29)  has  been  identified,  and  probably 


point  to  the  .Abbey  is  almost  an  insult  to  | that  of  the  neighbouring  Bathos — about 
that  venerable  building,  and  an  unfortunate  ; 10  stadia  away.  .At  Bathos  every  third  year 
feature,  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  i rites  were  celebrated  to  the  " Great 
design.  Mr.  ].  B.  Peverelle's  design  has  the  | Goddesses.”  On  the  site  supposed  to  be 


merit  of  leaving  the  Roman  remains  as  little 
undisturbed  as  possible,  but  the  triple  span 
shed  roof  is  too  station-like  in  character.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Carter's  plan  has  considerable  merit, 
but  here  again  the  station  roof  spoils  the 
design,  which,  indeed,  is,  in  the  main,  out  of 
harmony  w’ith  the  existing  Pump-room.  Mr. 
C.  A.  Nicholson's  design  has  no  very  great 
fault,  but  is  below  the  average  of  the  best, 
Messrs.  Burgess  & Oliver's  design  has  many- 
points  of  merit,  but  is  defective  as  to  plan  in 
entrances  and  exits.  The  Roman  Bath  is 
enclosed  in  a distinct  building,  with  a 
hemispherical  glass  dome,  and  the  treatment 
generally  is  quiet  and  suitable.  Mr.  F. 
Todd's  scheme  is  marred  by  the  iron  and 
glass  conser%*atory,  with  circular  iron  stair- 
cases. W’ith  W’hich  he  proposes  to  enclose  the 
Roman  Bath.  Mr.  F.  B.  Bond  has  produced 
a good  plan  with  modest  treatment  of  the 
Roman  Batfi,  building  on  the  old  piles,  but 


Bathos  about  seventy  terra-cottas  liave  been 
found,  many  of  local  fabric,  and  the  earlier 
specimens  of  rude  archaic  style  ; among  the 
latter  specimens  the  most  frequent  type  is 
that  of  a standing  figure  holding  some  object 
to  the  breast.  .A  few  bronzes  were  found — 
a bull,  a jug,  the  handle  of  a vessel  decorated 
W’ith  reliefs,  and  two  engraved  rings  repre- 
senting a youth  and  a female  figure,  all 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century  b.c.  On  the 
second  site,  which  is  held  to  be  the  road 
leading  to  the  Acropolis  at  Basilis,  were 
found  an  interesting  series  of  bases  of 
statues,  these  bases  being  ornamented  W’ith 
an  elaborate  key-pattern,  and  dating  not 
later  than  the  sixth  century  B.c.  It  is  to  finds 
of  this  peculiar  character,  and  especially  to 
terra-cotta  used  in  votive  offerings,  that  we 
must  look  for  light  on  the  many  obscure 
local  cults  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
ultimate  Olympian  religion.  The  same 


The  Report  for  the  past  year  of  tha 
Surveyor  to  the  Fulham  Vestry  (Mr.: 
Norrington)  shows  that  a good  deal  of  diffi--i 
culty  id  being  experienced  in  the  district; 
from  smells  from  the  sewer  gratings,  and  tha 
Surveyor  recommends  upright  ventilating 
shafts  with  cowls  wherever  it  is  possible  tot 
have  these  erected.  He  also  adds  the  recom-r 
mendation  that  before  new  streets  are  ap*^ 
portioned  a special  examination  be  made  ok 
the  sewer,  and  that  any  improvements  whicb: 
can  be  made  in  the  ventilation  be  made  beforfii 
the  street  is  taken  over.  At  the  conclusion  oj( 
this  portion  of  the  Report  he  also  strongljl 
recommends  that  continued  efforts  be  made 
to  induce  the  London  County  Council  "tci 
increase  the  necessary’  pumping  power,  ok 
otherwise  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  tht 
sewage  of  the  district,  also  to  increase  th^ 
ventilation,  or  by  other  means  to  improve 
the  condition  of  their  sewers  in  this  district.’t 
The  report  contains  some  useful  information 
as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
different  kinds  of  wood-block  pavementj 
The  deal  block  paving  in  the  Fulham-roadii 
laid  in  18S5,  has  given  out  very  badly,  ami 
the  Surveyor  advised  the  Vestry  to  have 
it  relaid  at  once.  We  do  not  know  whether  i- 
slionld  quite  be  expected  that  ordinary  dea; 
block  paving  should  last  longer  than  that: 
under  a large  traffic.  Experiments  have  beert 
made  with  Karri  and  Jarrah  wood.  Strips  o 
the  two  woods  were  laid  side  by  side  it 
the  King's-road  in  July,  1888,  and  aftei 
these  blocks  had  been  down  four-and-a- 
half  years  without  being  disturbed,  tht^ 
Surveyor  of  the  Chelsea  district  rei 
ported  that  the  Karri  surface  was  _ i 
J-  in.  above  the  Jarrah,  and  the  Jarrah  f in: 
above  the  yellow  deal.  The  Karri  wood,  i, 
appears,  is  also  slightly  cheaper  than  thi 
Jarrah.  Probably  the  extreme  hardnesf 
which  makes  it  specially  suitable  for  paving: 
blocks  readers  it  unsuitable  fojr  some  othei 
classes  of  work.  One  objection  raised  to  tht 
hard  wood  blocks  is  that  they  are  mort 
slippery  than  deal,  on  which  the  Surveyor 
comments  that  as  it  is  admitted  they  art 
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leaner,  and  slipperiness  is  generally  the 
“Suit  of  dirt,  proper  scavenging  should 
bviate  the  complaint. 


N reference  to  our  “ Note,’’ page  49 
condemning  the  adoption  of  the  penny- 
li-the-slot  system  for  opening  the  doors  of 
jie  vv.c's.  in  the  new  conveniences  near  the 
|larble  Arch,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry, 
ilr.  Livingstone,  writes  to  us  to  say  that 
jiere  was  no  intention  of  leaving  this  as  the 
Inly  method  of  access  to  the  closets,  and 
lat  attendants  are  always  in  charge  who 
|an,  if  necessary,  open  all  the  doors  with 
leir  key,  independent  of  the  “ slot  ” 
pechanism,  which  was  only  introduced  as 
I means  of  checking  the  amount  of  money 
“ceived.  It  seems  a rather  illogical  arrange- 
jient  to  do  this  by  a system  which  can 
:ardly  be  made  compulsory;  but  of  course 
le  Surveyor's  explanation  quite  alters  the 
ase.  We  were  under  the  impression  that 
le  "slot  ” system  was  introduced,  as  some 
ailway  companies  introduced  it,  to  save  the 
lecessity  for  continuous  attendance  ; other- 
nse  we  should  not  have  made  the  strong 
bjection  which  we  did  to  its  adoption. 


rHE  Report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  by  Dr.  Wheaton  on  the  causes 
fan  outbreak  of  enteric  fever  in  the  town 
f Atherstone  states  that  the  outbreak  was 
2garded  locally  as  due  to  emanations  from 
le  privy-middens,  many  of  which  are  un- 
oubtedly  in  a very  filthy  condition;  accu- 
lulations  of  filth  in  them  are  very  common, 
nd  they  are  usually  sunk  below  the  ground 
;vel  and  are  uncemented  ; their  contents  are 
ften  almost  liquid,  owing  to  the  custom  of 
irowing  slops  into  them,  or  owing  to  their 
eing  uncovered  and  receiving  rain  water 
•om  the  roofs  of  houses  around  them.  The 
opper  closets  are  directly  connected  with 
le  sewers,  and  in  many  instances  are  in  a 
Ithy  condition,  being  entirely  devoid  of  any 
pparatus  for  flushing  them.  In  spite  of  the 
bove  defects  it  was  found  that  the  disease 
^as  not  present  in  the  greatest  intensity  in 
laces  where  excremental  nuisance  was 
specially  marked  ; many  cases  indeed 
ccurred  in  households  where  the  method  of 
xcrement  disposal  was  not  in  any  way  defec- 
ve.  Attention  was  then  turned  towards  the 
'ater-supply  (one  or  two  other  possible 
Durces  of  disease  having  been  examined 
nd  dismissed),  and  after  long  examination 
was  concluded  that  the  illness  was  con- 
ected  with  the  use  of  a portion  of  the 
•ater-supply  consisting  of  the  water  collected 
om  a piece  of  common  land  about  80  acres 
I extent,  known  as  “ The  Outwoods.”  This 
;d  to  an  examination  into  the  causes  which 
light  have  rendered  "the  Outwoods  ” water- 
ipply  unwholesome,  with  the  following 
isult,  which  is  of  some  interest  as  showing 
le  roundabout  ways  in  which  water-supply 
lay  be  injuriously  affected  : — 

The  long  period  of  drought  in  the  spring,  caused, 
was  informed,  the  soil  of  the  Outwoods  to  become 
acked  with  numerous  fissures.  On  May  17,  three 
lys  before  the  water  was  turned  into  the  town 
ains,  there  was  a heavy  fall  of  rain,  amounting  to 
24  in.  ; as  will  be  seen  from  the  chart  of  rainfall 
ipended.  A few  days  after  this  fall  of  rain,  the 
utwoods  water  was  noticed  to  be  brown  and 
rbid,  which  was  attributed  to  the  manure  from  the 
ttle  grazing  in  the  Outwoods  having  been  washed 
to  the  field  pipes,  owing  to  the  cracked  condi- 
>n  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  water 
awn  _ off  from  the  town  mains  within  the 
idemic  area  in  the  morning  after  the  coinmence- 
snt  of  the  turning  in  of  Outwoods  water  on 
ay  20  was  also  turbid,  and  I was  informed  that  it 
tually  stank  after  it  had  l)een  standing  a few  hours 
i June  9,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  took  a 
mple  of  the  water  from  tbe  Fitters  Monument  ; 
was  muddy,  of  a brownish  colour,  and  after 
mding  deposited  a brownish-yellow  sediment.  On 
amining  this  sediment  I found  that  it  consisted 
iefly  of  decaying  vegetable  matter.  From  time  to 
le  there  were  complaints  of  the  turbidity  of 
: water  drawn  from  the  town  mains  in  the 
)rning.  After  a further  period  of  drought 
other  heavy  fall  of  rain  occurred  on  July  xi 
I ‘06  inches:  with  the  result  that  the  water 
:ame  turbid  again,  and  on  July  15  the 
ning  in  of  Outwoods  water  into  the  town- 
.ins  was  in  consequence  given  up,  On  .‘\ugust  2, 


owing  to  there  having  arisen  suspicion  of  relation  of 
the  fever  to  this  water-supply,  a specimen  was  drawn 
from  the  Fitters  Monument  tap,  and  sent  to 
A.  Bostock  Flill,  Esq.,  the  county  analyst.  No 
definite  evidence  was  forthcoming  as  a re.sult  of  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  water  tending  to  show  that 
It  was  implicated  in  the  origin  of  the  fever,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  he  described  the  water 
as  rather  turbid,  containing  some  brownish 
suspended  matter. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  a 
quantity  of  organic  matter  was  washed  into  the 
Outwoods  water  on  two  separate  occasions  ; and  it 
IS  most  probable  that  the  infective  material  of 
enteric  fever  was  washed  into  the  water  at  the  same 
time.  What  was  the  origin  of  such  infecting 
material,  whether  the  poison  was  contained  in  the 
filth  removed  from  the  pond,  and  spread  upon  the 
ground,  or  whether  it  was  due  to  actual  foscal 
matter  having  been  washed  into  the  tank  or  collect- 
ing pipes,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say." 


The  Royal  Botanical  Society,  which  has 
applied  to  the  Treasury  for  an  annual 
grant  in  aid,  was  founded  in  1S38.  It 
obtained  from  tlie  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  a lease  of  a plot  of  ground  about 
eighteen  acres  in  extent,  whicli  was  at  the 
time  tenanted  and  in  part  planted  by  Jenkins, 
a nurseryman.  It  had  previously  been 
chosen,  upon  the  laying  out  of  Regent’s  Park, 
for  the  site  of  a vast  monument  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  of  Waterloo ; by 
another  scheme  a royal  palace  was  to  have 
been  built  there.  The  gardens  were  laid 
out  by  the  late  Robert  Marnock  (who  had 
been  designer  and  curator  of  the  similar 
gardens  at  Sheffield),  in  conjunction  with 
Decimus  Burton  who  designed  the  big  con- 
servatory. It  is  stated  that  the  society’s 
aggregate  expenses  amount  to  about  6,000/. 
per  annum  ; it  pays  a high  rent ; and  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  spent  a large  sum  of 
money,  including  54,000/  for  prizes  in 
exhibitions. 

'"PHE  commencement  of  an  article  in  the 
X Fortnightly  Review  by  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  on  " Oxford  Revisited,”  is  an 
amusing  example  of  that  confident  ignorance 
with  which  architectural  subjects  are  treated 
by  writers  who  have  never  paid  any  attention 
to  them,  but  who  seem  to  think  (with  the  editors 
of  the  Reviews  in  which  they  write)  that  the 
fact  of  knowing  something  else  gives  them  a 
right  to  dogmatise  about  architecture.  Pro- 
fessor Goldwin  Smith  begins  his  article  by 
complaining  of  the  dilapidation  of  some  of 
the  buildings.  " For  the  second  time  in  my 
memory  the  spire  of  St.  Mary’s  is  being 
restored.  It  seems  not  to  matter  what  stone 
is  used.”  If  he  had  inquired  where  he  could 
have  got  correct  information,  lie  would  have 
learned  that  the  decay  of  St.  Mary’s  spire  was 
specially  due  to  the  use  of  bad  stone  at  the 
previous  restoration,  and  that  in  the  present 
work  the  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  to 
procure  a sound  and  durable  stone.  The  next 
sentence  is  still  better.  " Pugin’s  gateway  at 
Magdalen  was  of  Cannes  stone  {sic\  yet  it 
was  crumbling,  I am  told,  before  it  was 
pulled  down.”  Here  the  Professor  has  evi- 
dently been  pumping  someone  verbally 
about  the  stone,  has  mistaken  the  word 
"Caen”  for  "Cannes,”  and  is  not  aware 
that  Caen  is  a by  no  means  durable  building 
stone — a fact  which  destroys  all  the  point 
indicated  by  his  "yet.” 

\ ♦ I 

THE  AD’VANCEMENT  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

ROYAL  ACADE.MY  LECTURES  BY  PROFESSOR 
AITCHISON',  A.R.A. — LECTURE  II. 

The  boast  of  architecture  is  that  it  does  not 
merely  give  the  appearance  of  persons,  things,  or 
the  face  of  Nature  ; but  that  it  is  an  attempt  to 
emulate  the  higher  natural  organisms,  in  the 
making  of  a shell  for  man’s  use  or  habitation. 
To  emulate  Nature’s  organisms,  each  building 
must  be  exactly  fitted  to  its  uses,  but  I will  not  at 
present  consider  those  that  are  solely  for  material 
needs.  Those  for  man’s  habitation  must  not 
only  be  fitted  to  his  material  wants  and  occupa- 
tions, but  to  his  mental  proclivities,  and  to  the 
natural  grouping  of  the  usual  occupants  ; but 
even  this  is  not  enough,  for  it  must  also  be 
arranged  for  the  groupings  of  those  occasionally 


meeting  there.  A few  buildings  are  for  the 
ordered  groupings  of  many,  under  a law  or  a 
ritual,  such  as  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting- 
houses, and  particular  parts  of  many  other 
buildings,  such  as  the  reception-rooms  of  Royal 
palaces  for  hvces  and  drawing  - rooms,  the 
council-chambers  of  civic  corporations,  where, 
besides  the  ordinary  debates,  deputations  are 
received  and  honours  conferred.  Buildings  of  a 
similar  character  form  a descending  series  from 
the  great  and  time-honoured  Corporation  of 
London  to  the  smallest  vestry-hall  of  the  suburbs. 
The  Courts  of  Civil  Law  afford  another  instance. 
This  age,  however,  is  peculiarly  inimical  to 
anything  symbolic.  For  various  effects,  organised 
groupings,  or  grand  processions,  we  have  to  go 
to  the  playhouse. 

There  are  other  buildings  for  the  grouping  of 
numbers,  who,  when  swayed  by  strong  emotions, 
group  themselves  in  different  fashions.  In  these 
piping  times  of  peace,  very  little  strong  emotion 
IS  shown,  except  perhaps  in  those  halls  so  expres- 
sively called  the  “halls  of  wasted  footsteps,” 
where  unhappy  suiiors  congregate. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  the  require- 
ments are  accurately  carried  out,  each  building 
would  roughly  express  externally  the  uses  to 
which  It  is  devoted.  It  would  not  do  so  to  the 
unobservant  or  the  unreflective,  unless  it  were 
adorned  with  figure-sculpture  illustrating  its  use  : 
but  its  shape,  its  doorway,  and  its  windowing 
must  to  some  extent  explain  its  use,  and  at  any 
rate  it  would  have  a marked  character  of  its  own. 
In  addition  to  this  every  building  .should  be  so 
arranged  that  its  outside  may  give  some  degree  of 
pleasure  to  the  beholder.  We  have  seen  that  the 
reason  for  this  is  to  compensate  the  surrounding 
inhabitants  and  the  beholder  for  the  light  and  air 
they  have  been  deprived  of,  and  for  the  instruction 
and  pleasure  they  would  have  gained  from  the 
prospect. 

In  the  case  of  buildings  wholly  erected  for 
emotional  purposis,  the  architecture  should  if 
possible  raise  the  right  emotions,  or  at  least  those 
of  a cognate  character.  In  buildings  of  a mixed 
character,  only  those  parts  which  are  devoted  to 
emotional  use.  In  a house,  for  instance,  we  do  not 
have  any  high  emotions  raised  by  the  coal-cellar, 
the  knife  and  shoe  room,  the  scullery,  or  the 
larder  ; and  if,  as  it  is  described  in  old  plans,  the 
dining-room  were  a mere  eating-room,  you  would 
not  have  any  of  the  higher  emotions  associated 
with  it;  but  the  dining-room  is  now  as  much 
connected  wtth  intellectual  conversation,  with 
fruit,  flowers,  handsome  furniture  and  beautiful 
pictures,  as  with  eating  and  drinking.  In  it  the 
refreshment  of  the  mind  should  be  as  much  cared 
for  as  that  of  the  body. 

Coal,  wine,  beer,  and  spirit  stores,  warehouses 
that  only  protect  goods  from  plunder  and  the 
weather,  are  of  the  purely  unemotional  sort,  while 
most  workshops  and  offices  are  a degree  higher, 
for  they  house  beings  generally  more  intelligent, 
and  who  are  engaged  on  higher  work,  than  mere 
motion  and  muscular  exertion.  Offices  where  the 
heads  control  the  supply  of  necessaries  to  large 
sections  of  mankind,  or  arrange  for  the  relieving 
the  people  from  the  incidental  evils  of  life, 
should  express  more  importance  and  dignity. 
Workhouses  have  hitherto  been,  resthetically,  very 
unfairly  treated,  for  from  the  benevolent  point 
of  view,  there  is  something  much  higher  in 
rescuing  those  from  misery  and  premature  death, 
who  have  been  impoverished  by  no  fault  of  their 
own,  than  in  protecting  raw  material  from  wet 
and  robbery.  If  workhouses  be  mainly  filled 
with  the  lazy  and  the  worthless,  that  is  purely  a 
fault  m their  management ; and  they  certainly# 
have  helped  to  protect  the  country  from  revolu- 
tion. Such  buildings  should  bear  their  proper 
stamp,  and  not  be  confounded  with  those  for  the 
stowage  of  goods.  Hospitals  are  equally  benevo- 
lent institutions,  for  they  aid  the  sufferers  from 
accident  or  disease,  and  restore  many  to  their 
occupations  ; and,  in  the  case  of  fever  hospitals, 
greatly  lessen  the  chances  of  contagion  or  infec- 
tion among  the  healthy.  Markets  must  at  least 
lie  divided  into  three  classes  : the  highest,  calling 
for  the  greatest  care,  attention,  and  effect,  are 
those  where  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit  are  sold  ; 
for  these  beautiful  things  appeal  to  our  sensibility 
by  their  form  and  colour,  and  sometimes  by  their 
perfume.  The  middle  class  require  mere  sight- 
liness, and  are  those  where  common  necessaries, 
such  as  grain  and  roots,  butter  and  cheese  are 
sold,  that  do  not  appeal  to  the  eye  by  their  shape 
or  colour,  and  often  offend  the  sense  of  smell,  too, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  garlic,  onions,  and 
cheese  ; while  the  lowest  class  comprises  the 
shambles,  where  flesh  is  sold  to  keep  up  our 
ferocity,  and  to  pander  to  our  depraved  tastes, 
and  give  us  gout  and  rheumatism. 
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There  was  a decency  about  the  ancients  in  this 
matter  which  we  have  discarded  ; they  at  least 
professed  that  their  hecatombs  were  slaughtered 
to  please  the  gods ; we  must  not  forget  that  the 
world  which  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  was 
conquered  on  wheat-meal  ]X)rridge.  Barracks 
require  a higher  expression  than  workshops  or 
workhouses,  for  they  are  villages  for  the  housing, 
feeding,  and  disciplining  of  soldiers.  The  men 
who  live  in  them  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
preseix'ation  of  their  country,  the  highest  patriotic 
duty  that  man  can  perform.  Our  modern  inter- 
national warfare  has  been  but  a duel,  in  which 
you  are  only  allowed  to  disarm,  wound,  or  kill 
your  adversary,  and  possess  yourself  of  his 
valuables  ; in  real  warfare  the  country  and  all  the 
properly  in  it  becomes  the  possession  of  the  con- 
queror, and  he  either  destroys  the  people  or  turns 
them  into  beasts  of  burden,  and  we  are  not  sure 
we  have  yet  seen  the  end  of  war. 

Most  buildings  have  some  special  use  for  their 
main  ends,  the  distinction  between  them  is  the 
relative  proportion  between  the  i>arls  for  emotional 
and  unemotional  use.  The  commonest  sort  of 
buildings  are  wholly  for  material  _ needs,  and 
buildings  gradually  rise  in  position  as  the 
emotional  parts  prevail  over  the  material. 

Religion,  however,  has  been  and  must  always 
be  the  mother  of  architecture  in  its  highest  sense  : 
for  beyond  providing  for  the  ritual,  the  whole 
cause  of  the  building  is  to  raise  the  highest 
emotions. 

I cannot  conceive  man  ever  being  without 
religion  ; by  it  his  natural  curiosity  about  himself 
and  the  universe  is  attempted  to  be  satisfied,  the 
question  of  what  is  happiness  is  defined,  and  he 
is  shown  how  he  may  try  to  attain  it  ; by  it  he  is 
taught  to  bear  the  terrible  ills  with  which  life  is 
fraught,  and  how  to  purge  his  soul  from  guilt.  A 
cube  with  a recess  for  the  altar  was  the  shape 
chosen  by  the  early  Christians  for  their  Church. 
The  shape  we  now  have  is  mainly  accidental. 
Constantine  saw  in  his  vision  a cross,  and  he 
presented  the  Christian  community  of  his  day 
with  the  unused  Basilica  of  Lateranus,  in  which 
the  Christians  saw  the  taw  or  primitive  cross  in 
the  junction  of  the  transept  in  front  of  the  judg- 
ment seat,  with  the  nave. 

The  Romish  Church  greatly  enlarged  the  early 
Christian  symlx)lism,  and  either  invented,  or 
adapted  from  the  pagans,  an  elaborate  ritual,  both 
grand  and  impressive.  No  one  who  has  seen  the 
open-air  service  of  the  Corpus  Domini  at  Venice 
can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  its  grandeur  and 
solemnity.  From  the  left  door  of  St.  Mark's  the 
procession  emerges  ; besides  the  officiating  priests 
l>earing  candles,  each  confraternity  of  Venice 
sends  some  at  least  of  its  number,  dressed  in  the 
handsome  costumes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
bear  on  their  shoulders  a tray  or  laldachino 
containing  the  sacred  relics  in  their  gold  and 
silver  cases,  enriched  with  enamel  or  jewels. 
Each  confraternity  is  accompanied  by  children 
dressed  as  cherubs,  or  personating  the  childhood 
of  the  holy  personages  of  Scripture,  leading  lambs, 
kids,  or  a donkey  adorned  with  flowers.  In  the 
centre  of  this  procession  is  the  Patriarch  of 
X’enice,  with  the  attendant  priests  and  acolytes, 
sumptuously  attired.  By  the  time  the  procession 
has  brought  the  Patriarch  to  the  centre  of  the 
square,  the  foremost  group  has  passed  under  the 
Procuratie  to  the  right  door  of  St.  Mark's ; the 
Procuratie  is  lined  with  sightseers,  and  the  open 
square  is  crowded  with  gondoliers,  peasants  and 
their  families,  all  dressed  in  their  holiday  attire. 
At  the  end  of  the  celebration  of  the  mass  a bell  is 
rung  as  the  host  is  elevated  and  incensed,  and 
then  the  whole  crowd  fling  themselves  on  to  their 
Aices  or  knees  in  the  blazing  sun.  The  effect  of 
this  sudden  and  united  adoration  of  the  multitude 
is  quite  electrical,  and,  when  once  seen,  can  never 
be  forgotten. 

We  Protestants  inherited  the  churches  and 
cathedrals,  but  had  neither  symbolism  nor  any 
ritual  to  speak  of,  trusting  not  very  wisely  to  that 
l)art  of  the  faith  that  is  purely  intellectual. 

The  churches  and  cathedrals  built  for  the 
Romish  faith  were  often  of  costly  and  beautiful 
marbles,  and  were  always  full  of  pictures  and 
images  ; the  priests  were  gorgeously  robed,  the 
altar  was  always  splendidly  adorned,  and  the 
service  conducted  with  symbolical  attitudes ; 
while  the  curlii-.g  smoke  of  the  drowsy  incense, 
only  used  at  the  church  services,  cut  them  off 
from  everyday  life,  and  linked  them,  in  the  minds 
of  the  learned,  with  the  gorgeous  rituals  of  a faith 
that  had  passed  away. 

Cathedrals  were  surrounded  with  chapels  to 
saints,  besides  having  the  Lady  Chapel  behind 
the  altar,  and  there  were  often  chantry  chapels  as 
well.  Processions  were  in  daily  use,  and  on  great 
occasions  the  cathedrals  were  draoed  with  hang- 


ings, and  the  sacred  relics  and  utensils  were 
borne  in  procession  round  the  whole  edifice.  The 
very  aisles  marked  a former  distinction.  Pro- 
testants know  not  what  to  do  with  a cathedral 
when  they  get  one,  and  if  their  churches  were  to 
be  built  in  accordance  with  their  wants,  would 
resemble  the  theatres  of  the  ancients,  only  roofed. 

What  form  the  church  of  the  future  may  take, 
we  cannot  conceive. 

If  we  will  only  take  the  trouble  of  thinking, 
we  can  pretty  well  tell  the  character  of  the 
emotions  that  each  sort  of  building  should  excite, 
though  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  sort  them,  as  it 
might  seem. 

It  is  customary  to  call  the  body,  those  parts 
alone  that  are  not  the  organs  of  thought,  will,  and 
the  affections,  and  I shall  keep  to  the  ordinary 
nomenclature.  The  body  can  be  improved  in 
strength  and  comeliness  by  pure  air  and  sunshine, 
sound  food  and  drink  in  moderation,  by  exercise, 
cleanliness,  and  the  projjer  alternations  of  heat 
and  cold  ; this,  however,  does  not  only  improve 
the  body,  but  the  mind_,  for  mental  vigour  mostly 
accompanies  bodily  vigour,  though  there  are 
notable  exceptions. 

We  have  no  word  but  a Greek  one,  “Gjm- 
nasium,”  for  a building  devoted  to  bodily  training, 
in  which  every  muscle  should  be  exercised,  and 
the  proper  co-ordination  of  the  body  be  carried 
on,  the  movements  instantly  following  the 
directions  given  by  the  eye  or  ear,  while  every 
motion  should  be  dignified  and  graceful.  It  is 
the  want  of  what  the  Greeks  included  under 
music,  the  harmony  and  gracefulness  of  every 
movement,  action  or  speech,  that  helps  to  render 
us  so  inferior  to  the  ancients. 

Gymnasium  means  a place  for  the  naked, 
and  we  do  not  so  exercise.  \ et,  not  to  speak  of 
the  architecture,  a gymnasium  would  be  a fine 
opportunity  for  displaying  sculpture  of  the 
exercises  of  the  ancients,  and  of  our  own,  if  the 
English  athletes  were  in  one  tight-fitting  dress, 
for  though  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  modelling 
would  be  lost,  some  notion  of  the  general  form 
and  action  would  be  given. 

We  have  no  word  for  a building  devoted  to  the 
training  of  the  will,  for  there  is  no  such  building, 
and  no  such  training,  except  incidentally,  though 
this  training  alone  can  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  education.  We  have  schools  and  colleges  for 
the  mental  training  of  youth,  institutions  where 
men  train  themselves  and  others  for  mutual  in- 
formation and  encouragement.  Even  though  we 
l)e  the  strongest  advocates  for  bodily  training  and 
the  greatest  admirers  of  bodily  perfection,  I 
think  we  must  admit  that  those  who  have  arrived 
at  great  mental  excellence  are  in  a higher  grade, 
and  have  mostly  conferred  greater  benefits  on 
their  fellows  : and  we  should  treat  the  buildings 
msthetically,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
training  they  give.  There  are  also  buildings  for 
insensible  instruction,  such  as  libraries  and 
museums ; for  State,  as  Royal  and  Municipal 
palaces,  and  for  the  reception  of  foreign  ministers  : 
buildings  for  pleasure  and  instruction  combined, 
such  as  concert  and  dancing  rooms,  picture 
galleries  and  theatres,  We  have  only  two  or 
three  mansions  in  England  built  with  public 
money  for  great  generals,  to  mark  the  nation’s 
gratitude  for  the  national  benefits  they  have  con- 
ferred— such  as  Blenheim  for  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  house, 
although  this  should  have  been  much  grander. 
The  want  of  grand  houses  to  mark  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation  to  its  great  men,  is  only  one  of  the 
proofs  of  the  ignorance  of  our  statesmen  of  the 
value  of  the  fine  arts. 

No  one  can  see  Blenheim  without  being  struck 
with  its  architectural  magnificence  as  well  as  its 
size ; and  consequently  Marlborough’s  victories 
over  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  are  constantly 
being  recalled  to  the  memory  of  succeeding 
generations  ; while  Wellington’s  house  is  neither 
large  enough  nor  admirable  enough  as  a work  of 
art  to  excite  attention.  It  is,  however,  a house 
rather  more  important  than  a common  one,  and 
so  can  be  used  by  those  who  know  it  to  point  a 
moral  or  adorn  a tale.  We  miss,  too,  in  the  fit- 
ness of  things,  a house  to  Nelson,  who  did  quite 
as  much  for  the  preservation  of  England  as 
Wellington  himself.  Of  course,  the  saving  of 
the  nation  from  conquest  is  the  most  important 
service  a man  can  render  to  his  country,  though 
I cannot  help  thinking  that  diplomatists,  w'ho 
secure  this  end  without  the  horrors  of  war,  are 
quite  as  deserving.  I suppose  the  State  has  a 
right  to  restrain  its  public  honours  to  soldiers, 
sailors  and  diplomatists,  but  even  to  them  the 
presentation  of  a really  fine  house  is  the  most  useful 
and  enduring  memorial  of  the  nation’s  gratitude. 
Wealth  is  due  to  these  great  men,  as  they  have 
preserved  that  of  the  whole  country;  to  be  made 


equal  with  the  highest  of  the  living  is  not  much,  , 
for  they  are  already  their  superiors : bronze  i 
statues  make  their  personality  known,  but  in  any  ,■ 
popular  commotion,  these  may  like  the  statues  of  1 
the  great  Sejanus,  be  turned  into  coal-scuttles  ^ 
and  warming-pans. 

There  are.  however,  other  great  men  who  not  l 
. only  confer  benefits  on  their  own  country  but  on  1 
the  world  at  large,  who  I think  might  too  be  ; 
honoured  in  this  way  during  their  lifetime.  Their  • 
achievements  are  not  so  striking  at  the  time,  nor  t 
are  they  so  forcibly  brought  home  to  every  one  as  i 
victories  are ; consequently  their  works,  dis-  - 
coveries,  or  inventions,  are  only  fully  appreciated  1 
after  their  death. 

Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Bacon  and  Lorke,  , 
Inigo  Jones  and  Wren,  Newton  and  Dalton,  Watt  I 
and  George  Stephenson,  Reynolds,  Constable,  ], 
Turner,  and  Flaxman,  have  done  more  for  their  r 
countr)'  than  anj'  conqueror  ; for  they  have  not  t 
only  enriched  and  immortalised  their  country,  but  l 
have  helped  forward  every  other  civilised  nation. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  leaders  of  labour  t 
— I don’t  mean  the  misleaders — would  desire  to  j 
celebrate  their  well-earned  fortunes  by  magnificent  t 
houses,  but  like  those  successful  in  fraud  and  i 
adulteration,  they  are  mostly  content  to  enshrine  : 
themselves,  their  achievements,  and  their  wealth,  , 
in  the  ready-made  house  of  the  speculative  builder.  . 
Poverty,  the  leasehold  system,  want  of  sense,  and  1 
want  of  taste,  keep  London  very  free  from  1 
magnificent  houses. 

Any  great  achievement  should  be  painted  in  1 
some  of  our  great  public  buildings,  or  there  should  11 
be  a building  for  the  purpose.  One  of  the  follies  s 
of  the  age  is  to  overlook  the  necessity  of  f 
symbolism,  to  make  mankind  feel  the  importance^ 
of  a great  event,  or  a great  privilege.  Can  it  be  i 
supposed  that  the  people  appreciate  the  benefit  of  ( 
living  in  a free  country,  of  voting  for  their  repre-  i- 
sentatives,  or  for  their  council,  if  they  have  to  slip  i 
the  paper  with  their  mark  into  a rough  deal  box  1 
in  a shed  or  a public -house  ? 

The  building  that  holds  all  but  the  highest  t 
place  in  a country  is  the  Parliament  House,  under  t 
whatever  name  it  goes,  where  laws  are  made  for  r 
the  governance  of  the  country,  where  honour  is  s 
awarded  or  punishment  is  decreed  to  the  greatest  I 
in  the  land,  and  where  the  questions  of  peace  and  ,1 
war  are  debated. 

In  so  large  a proportion  of  buildings  the  .* 
arrangements  are  permanently  made  to  meet  1 
known  requirements  or  groupings  according  to  a \ 
law  or  a ritual,  and  unless  free  grouping  under  r 
strong  emotions  were  generally  to  result  in  1 
particular  shapes,  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  ■; 
for  them.  We  might  make  ball-rooms  circular  or  r 
elli{)tical  if  they  were  confined  to  round  dances,  « 
but  neither  would  be  convenient  for  square  i 
dances. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  dining-rooms  if  the 
old  law  were  observed,  that  the  parly  should  not  l 
consist  of  less  than  the  Graces  nor  more  than  the  ; 
Muses,  though  this  law  supposes  general  conversa-  T- 
tioT),  which  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  England 
besides  round  and  elliptical  rooms  waste  much  1 
space.  For  public  banquets,  where  set  speeches 
are  made,  the  square  or  oblong  room  is  con-  J 
venient  enough  if  the  chairman  can  be  heard  by  ■■ 
the  guests,  and  the  guests  can  be  heard  by  the  i 
chairman. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  the  outside  of  f 
isolated  public  buildings  were  made  the  outcome  ft 
of  the  inside,  they  would  differ  greatly  from  those  ^ 
formerly  in  fashion  here.  Then  the  architect’s  ; 
idea  was  to  make  a box,  and  sometimes  a very 
beautiful  box,  into  which  the  group  of  buildings  |i 
was  put;  but  under  such  conditions  it  was  i 
impossible  to  judge  the  purpose  of  the  building  ; 
from  the  outside. 

Some  eminent  architectural  critics  say,  that  to  « 
insist  on  the  outside  being  the  outcome  of  the  ^ 
inside  is  a most  pestilent  heresy  ; they  contend  I 
that  a beautiful  front  is  wanted  to  excite  admira-  ■ 
tion,  and  if  this  be  achieved  what  more  can  be 
desired  ? In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  said  that  a i 
building  designed  on  such  principles  does  not  . 
emulate  one  of  Nature’s  organisms. 

It  may  now  be  well  to  consider  of  what  a . 
building  consists  when  looked  at  from  the  outside. 

It  consists  of  walls  and  a roof,  unless  the  roof  be  : 
flat  or  hidden,  and  then  of  walls  only.  If  there  ; 
be  windows  we  conclude  there  must  be  a roof. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  speak  of  the  doorway  before  : 
the  windows,  for  if  Dr.  Ddrpfeld’s  theory,  that  . 
Greek  temples  were  lit  only  from  the  door,  be  ; 
the  true  one,  windows  were  not  wanted,  and  the  ; 
size  of  the  doors  must  have  been  proportioned  to  > 
the  spaces  to  be  lit.  Doorways  in  Media-val  1 
buildings  were  sometimes  used  for  lighting,  as  at  . 
the  Lower  Church  at  Assisi.  In  Gothic  cathe-  - 
drals  the  height  of  the  doorway  is  said  to  have  ; 
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en  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  banners 
fried  in  processions. 

There  is  such  a thing  as  restbetic  lighting,  though 
has  been  denied.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could 
ve  been  finer  than  the  light  thrown  from  the 
or  of  a temple  on  to  the  idol  at  sunrise ; we  can 
ige  of  the  effect  by  the  gorgeous  appearance 
lesented  by  the  choir  of  St.  Lorenzo  outside  the 
■ills  when  the  setting  sun  flames  through  the 
jstern  eye. 

I Esthetic  effects  are  produced  in  two  ways  ; 
'Stly,  where  the  light  is  pure,  and  is  used  to 
roduce  a strong  mental  impression,  as  well  as  to 
uminate.  Of  this  sort  of  lighting  the  Pantheon 
Rome  is  the  most  brilliant  and  complete 
:ample,  for  though  all  other  buildings  lit  in  the 
me  way  are  effective,  they  are  on  a smaller  scale, 
id  their  architecture  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
e same  breath  with  that  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
hole  light  in  the  Pantheon  coming  from  that 
lormous  eye  in  the  top  of  the  largest  masonry 
ime  in  the  world,  produces  the  most  solemn  and 
iblime  effect,  and  the  deep  blue  shadows  cast  by 
le  coffers  on  the  whitewash  are  never  to  be 
rgotten.  There  is,  too,  a .sort  of  faint  echo  of 
le  single  brilliant  flood  of  light  coming  through 
le  eye  in  the  chequered  light  from  the  bronze 
nlight,  subdued  by  coming  through  the  deep 
)rtico. 

In  churches,  and  in  some  secular  buildings  in 
ot  countries,  the  effects  seen  in  forests  are  often 
roduced.  ■\'ou  look  into  gloom  from  light,  or 
om  light  into  gloom.  In  the  Lower  Church  at 
.ssisi,  where  there  is  only  a dim  light  in  the 
ive,  you  look  thence  on  to  a blaze  of  light  from 
le  open  north  door  at  the  west  end ; the  door 
self  is  not  visible,  only  the  illumination  from  it. 

1 Strasburg  Cathedral  you  look  from  the  bright 
ive  into  the  gloom  of  the  grand  apse.  Both 
ffects  may  be  seen  at  the  Alhambra  at  Grenada, 
here  you  look  from  the  dark  rooms  into  the 
lazing  sunshine  of  the  courtyards,  or  from  the 
anny  courtyards  into  the  gloom  of  the  chambers. 
The  same  effect  is  seen  from  the  little  chapel 
n the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  St.  Mark’s, 
rhere  from  the  gloom  you  get  a glimpse  of  the 
reat  west  window  of  the  nave,  while  by  standing 
^ the  light  transept,  you  see  the  gloom  of  this 
ttle  chapel  with  one  gleam  of  light  from  its 
ainute  window.  By  looking  from  the  nave 
cross  the  grey  aisle  into  a chapel  lit  by  a small 
/indow  at  Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  at  Rome 
ou  see  an  almost  identical  effect,  though  similar 
licturesque  lighting  may  be  seen  in  many  a 
ountry  cottage  in  England — accidently  produced 
t is  true,  but  none  the  less  picturesque  for  that, 
'he  other  lesthetic  lighting  is  got  by  turning 
alls  into  picture  galleries  of  stained  glass,  mostly 
een  in  Saracen  houses  and  in  European  churches 
slothing  produces  a poorer  effect  than  this, 
/hen  the  glazier  has  had  the  mean  ambition 
■f  trying  to  rival  painting  in  his  windows,  and 
ims  at  making  his  subjects  distinct,  well  drawn, 
nd  composed.  It  is  only  when  the  glazier  was 
n inspired  colourist,  and  felt  that  in  colour  alone 
le  must  put  his  trust,  that  we  get  that  affluence  of 
alpitating  coloured  light  that  wraps  us  into 
cstasies,  and  brings  all  heaven  before  our  eyes, 
t was  only  when  he  had  studied  how  his  little 
lits  of  coloured  glass  could  be  melted  by  the  sun 
nto  heavenly  harmonies,  that  he  surpassed  all  the 
ither  arts,  by  producing  rapture  in  the  entranced 
•eholder  ; this  enchantment  can  perhaps  only  be 
nhanced  by  clouds  of  perfumed  incense,  floating 
.cross  the  coloured  beams  of  light,  and  by  the 
oftest  tones  of  the  organ  dying  away  in  the  ears, 
fhe  only  other  use  of  stained  glass  is  a prosaic 
me,  to  hide  the  sight  of  a dead  wall,  ugly 
beds,  or  a rubbish  heap,  in  some  narrow  space 
vhere  no  sun  can  get  in.  Where  divine  effects 
.re  to  be  got,  the  sun  must  lend  his  aid.  We 
oust  always  remember  that  stained  glass  is  only 
)ermissible  where  a “ dim  religious  light  ” is  all 
hat  is  wanted  ; for  we  must  have  pure  light 
vhen  anything  worth  seeing  is  to  be  properly 
ixamined. 

In  some  old  halls  a good  effect  is  got  by  having 
mall  windows  high  up  in  the  main  body  of  the 
lall,  and  so  keeping  it  rather  dark,  by  recessing 
he  ends  of  the  dai's  beyond  the  walls  of  the  hall, 
md  filling  each  of  these  recesses  with  one  large 
vindow  reaching  from  the  level  of  the  table 
o the  underside  of  the  comice.  When  the 
iinner  goes  on  by  daylight,  the  high  table  is 
n a flood  of  light  while  the  hall  is  dim  ; 
3ut  by  this  device,  the  walls  of  the  main  hall  are 
lacrificed  ; for  pictures  on  them  cannot  be  seen. 

Windows  mostly  answer  a double  purpose, 
hey  let  light  in  for  use  and  pleasure,  and  can  be 
ooked  out  of  for  amusement. 

In  the  case  of  belvederes,  which  are  built 
olely  for  the  view,  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  the 


walls  of  the  room  for  the  sake  of  the  prospect, 
but  in  the  case  of  houses  where  a fine  prospect  is 
as  it  were  thrown  in,  it  is  best  to  confine  the 
outlook  to  the  best  prospect,  and  to  make  the 
window  at  one  of  the  narrow  ends  of  the  room, 
so  that  the  two  side  walls  may  be  used  for  pic- 
tures or  other  works  of  art,  but  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  end  window  being  a semi-circle 
or  half-octagon. 

For  any  building  that  is  to  be  occupied  for 
work,  for  living  in,  or  for  pleasure,  the  lighting  is 
of  supreme  importance. 

In  the  first  case,  had  lighting  not  only  causes 
mistakes  in  the  work,  but  injures  or  destroys 
the  eyes  of  the  worker  ; in  - the  second, 
it  lowers  the  health  and  interferes  with  sewing 
and  reading ; and  in  the  third,  it  prevents 
the  pictures  or  other  beautiful  objects  in  the 
room  from  being  properly  seen.  For  the  ordi- 
nary dwelling-house  where  the  rooms  are  mostly 
square  or  oblong,  and  when  the  longest  side  of 
the  oblong  is  not  more  than  once  and  a half,  or 
once  and  three-quarters  of  the  narrow  side,  I 
consider  the  lighting  is  sufficient,  if  at  the  far  end 
betw’een  sunrise  and  sunset  there  is  enough  light 
to  read  by.  This  amount  of  light  is  attained  by 
allowing  one  foot  of  light  for  every  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  space  in  the  room  ; though  it  is  just  as  well 
to  allow  a little  more,  provided  that  the  light  be 
admitted  from  one  opening  carried  up  to  the  soffit 
of  the  cornice,  and  that  the  light  is  absolutely 
unobstructed.  If  the  light  be  obstructed  then  we 
must  gauge  with  the  photometer  the  loss  of  light, 
and  increase  the  area  accordingly. 

In  cities  unobstructed  light  is  rare,  and  is  not 
often  obtainable  even  in  the  country,  as  trees, 
shrubs,  and  rising  ground  mostly  obscure  much 
of  the  lower  light.  In  towns  we  may  say  that 
very  little  light  comes  through  the  lower  part  of 
windows,  and  that  we  should  only  regard  that 
part  where  the  sky  can  be  seen. 

Gwilt  says  there  is  a gallery  in  Windsor  Castle 
that  is  90  ft.  long,  34  ft.  wide,  and  33  ft.  high, 
lit  by  a north  window  that  nearly  fills  the  narrow 
end,  and  that  it  is  amply  lit.  We  may  suppose 
the  window  is  below  the  cornice,  and  some  2 ft. 
from  the  floor,  the  contents  of  the  room  are 
100,980  cubic  feet,  and  the  area  of  light  1,020 
superficial  feet,  or  just  over  i ft.  square  to  every 
hundred  cubic  feet. 

I may  say  here  that  nothing  is  more  odious  in 
a room,  nor  that  gives  a more  dismal  effect  than 
having  a central  pier,  but  this  is  intensified  when 
there  are  only  two  windows  with  a wide  pier 
between  them.  No  one,  much  less  an  architect, 
would  ever  think  of  perpetrating  such  an  abomi- 
nation if  he  were  free,  but  architects  of  a former 
generation  would  sacrifice  anything  to  their 
notions  of  propriety  in  a front  ; and  if  there  were 
three  windows  on  the  first-floor,  it  was  supposed 
to  be  necessary  to  have  two  below  of  the  same 
width,  the  door  taking  the  place  of  the  third. 
There  is  a little  Renaissance  house  at  Orleans, 
where  this  case  is  properly  treated,  and  we  know 
from  the  Ca  d’Oro  at  Venice,  of  Medieeval  days, 
that  the  Frenchmen,  Bon,  who  did  it,  was  not  so 
affected  by  symmetry  as  to  spoil  his  building. 
Subsequently  Cicognara,*  who  lived  in  the 
symmetrical  period,  added  in  his  illustration 
another  wing,  and  Fergusson  copied  it  in  his 
history  of  Architecture ; Signor  Boni  having 
shown  that  it  never  could  have  existed,  as  there 
was  a canal  there. 

I have  been  amused  by  two  rooms  built  for 
painters,  one  by  an  eminent  deceased  architect, 
which  was  only  lit  by  a square  bay  at  one  angle 
of  the  room,  so  that  no  picture  could  be  seen 
except  on  the  chimney  breast ; the  other  was  a 
long  room  with  the  best  light  at  the  end,  but  the 
two  sides  were  both  pierced  with  two  or  three 
windows  as  well,  so  that  no  picture  could  be  seen 
except  \iy  artificial  light. 

The  exact  ratio  of  the  area  of  efficient  light  from 
a skylight  to  the  cubic  contents  of  a room  has,  as 
far  as  I know,  never  been  obtained  in  this 
country ; though  there  is  a rough  rule  that  if  the 
skylight  opening  be  half  the  area  of  the  floor  it 
will  light  a picture  gallery.  In  the  case  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  square  foot  lights  3,380 
cubic  feet,  and  in  summer  time  lights  it  efficiently, 
but  it  does  not  well  light  it  on  a wet  day  in 
November,  and  the  light  of  Italy  is  much  more 
powerful  than  that  of  England. 

Some  artists  object  to  picture-galleries  lit  by 
skylights,  affirming  that  the  light  from  the  zenith 
is  too  blue.  They  therefore  prefer  vertical  lights. 
There  is  one  great  advantage  in  windows,  that  the 
light  can  always  be  tempered  by  thin  blinds,  or 
be  excluded  by  curtains,  without  the  unsightly 
bagging  of  horizontal  blinds — which,  too,  in 
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London,  are  always  full  of  blacks.  What  a vision 
does  not  this  call  up,  of  an  upper  story  being 
added  to  many  of  our  picture-galleries  and 
museums,  when  sufficient  light  is  to  be  got  to 
light  the  present  galleries  by  windows. 

Mr.  Brett  has  written  a paper  on  lighting, 
expressed  with  his  usual  acuteness,  and 
mainly  for  the  lighting  of  pictures.  With  his 
accustomed  kindness,  he  has  allowed  me  to  use 
this  paper,  though  it  would  be  much  better  for 
you  to  read  it  yourselves  and  enjoy  the  pun- 
gency of  his  style  and  the  information  he  sows 
broadcast.  In  speaking  of  vertical  lights  or 
windows,  he  says  : — 

“The  daylight  under  which  pictures  can  be 
well  seen  may  be  either  direct  or  reflected ; if 
direct  it  should  not  fall  normal  to  the  surface.  It 
may  come  from  the  right  or  the  left  or  from  the 
top,  but  it  must  not  come  from  behind  the 
spectators,  for  two  simple  reasons.  The  first 
reason  is  that  his  own  shadow  will  fall  on  the  field 
of  view,  and  the  second  that  the  surface  of  the 
picture  will  shine,  so  that  the  wall  opposite  the 
window  is  not  a picture  wall. 

The  aspect  of  the  window  is  not  of  much 
consequence,  for  although  direct  sunshine  kills 
delicate  colour  and  is  not  adapted  to  show 
anything  well,  it  can  generally  be  diffused 
sufficiently  for  most  purposes  by  a blind  of  fine 
texture.  . . . The  fundamental  consideration 

and  root  of  the  whole  art  of  lighting  depends  on 
having  only  one  single  aperture  in  the  wall,  so 
that  the  direct  rays  may  all  enter  parallel,  and 
not  in  conflicting  directions. 

Let  us  suppose  you  have  to  draw  a portrait.  A 
single  high  light  on  the  head  involves  a shade  in 
exact  proportion  to  it,  which  you,  as  a draughts- 
man, can  supply  without  any  chance  of  error. 
The  cast  shadow  likewise  will  have  a known, 
well-defined  and  inevitable  relation  to  the  shade. 
This  simplicity  of  light  and  dark  enables  you 
easily  to  grasp  the  form,  and  to  appreciate  its 
undulations  without  uncertainty  or  confusion, 
whereas,  if  you  have  two  sources  of  light, 
allowing  rays  to  enter  in  two  different  directions, 
not  only  will  you  get  on  your  model  two  high 
lights  in  inconvenient  rivalry,  but  all  your  shades 
will  be  complicated  and  put  out  of  their  normal 
relation  to  their  lights.” 

On  the  subject  of  cross-lighting  he  says  : — 

“If  the  entrance  is  opposite  one  of  the  windows, 
as  it  probably  must  be,  the  efi'ect  of  the  light  in 
your  eyes  is  to  contract  the  pupils,  and  to  enable 
you  to  utilise  only  about  half  the  light.  The 
ordinary  tenant  of  a town-house  hankers  after 
lights  and  his  architect  desperately 
endeavours  to  satisfy  him,  by  putting  in  more 
windows  in  another  wall,  too  often  overlooking 
the  radical  fact  that  the  more  light  you  let  into 
your  eyes  the  less  you  can  see.  For  instance,  it 
is  only  when  you  are  kept  in  deep  shade  that  you 
can  see  the  stars,  although  they  shine  quite  as 
bright  in  the  daytime  as  at  night.  When  two  of 
your  walls  are  filled  with  windows,  letting  in 
cross-lights,  although  you  have  doubled  the  area 
of  glass,  one  half  of  the  light  is  efficiently 
preventing  you  from  using  the  other  half,  since  it 
contracts  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  floods  the 
retina  with  diffused  light,  without  revealing  the 
objects  you  want  to  see.” 

Lucretius  had  observed  this,  for  he  says  : — 

“ How  hales  the  eyeball  ever^-  gaudy  glare  ; 

How  darkens  in  the  sun  when  poured  direct. 

Liicret.,  lib.  4,  line,  343-4. 

It  is  a very  common  thing  to  put  ground  glass 
in  a horizontal  frame  under  a skylight  or  lantern  ; 
a large  quantity  of  the  light  is  lost  by  diffusion. 
But  that  is  not  the  worst  fault.  In  London,  a few 
days’  dust  obscures  half  the  light,  and  if  it  be  left 
for  a quarterly  cleaning,  you  have  little  beyond  a 
mere  glimmer. 

One  great  advantage  of  making  your  windows 
in  due  proportion  to  the  space  they  have  to  light 
is  to  give  variously  - sized  windows  which  tell 
something  of  the  rooms  they  light,  and  give  variety 
and  scale  to  the  building.  I may  point  to  the 
Spinelli  Palace  at  Venice  as  an  illustration. 

All  the  remaining  parts  of  the  outside  are  the 
chimneys,  the  balustrade,  the  balconies,  and  the 
cornice. 

To  begin  with  the  last,  if  a sloped  roof  is  to 
be  used,  you  want  a cornice  to  prevent  the  snow, 
rain,  or  loose  tiles  falling  on  to  people’s  heads. 

It  may  be  said  that  a cornice  is  not  wanted, 
but  only  a parapet ; but  if  you  use  a parapet,  the 
gutter  is  either  on  the  wall  or  inside  it,  and  as  ail 
gutters  sooner  or  later  leak  and  overflow,  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  water  running  through 
the  building  or  into  the  wall.  To  do  this  you  want 
a cornice  to  take  the  gutters  clear  of  the  walls,  and 
these  gutters  should  be  defended  by  a parapet  or 
a balustrade,  to  protect  those  cleaning  or  repairing 


the  putters  frrun  falling.  Such  a cornice  may  be 
got  by  corbelling  over,  but  it  is  better  if  it  be 
supported  on  corbels,  for  the  weight  of  the  roof 
is  ample  to  keep  down  the  tails  of  the  corbels, 
even  when  weighted  on  their  outer  ends  with  a 
parapet,  which,  as  a rule,  should  be  a pierced 
balustrade. 

Hitherto  no  serious  attention  has  been  paid  to 
chimneys,  or  we  should  hardly  see  London  dis- 
figured by  cowls,  tallboys,  and  every  sort  of 
contrivance  for  making  the  chimneys  draw,  and 
every  one  of  those  contrivances  is  an  object-lesson 
in  ugliness  and  deformity.  In  some  places  they 
are  so  thick  they  look  like  the  wood  in  Dante’s 
*'  Inferno” ; — 


No  verdanl  leaves,  but  grisly-hued  arc  there  ; 

No  glossy  boughs,  but  gnarl’d  with  many  a knare  ; 
No  fruits,  but  only  poison-galls  it  yields.” 

“ Inferno,"  canto  xiii.,  L 4 to  6.  Slusgrave’sTransl. 


I believe  what  little  knowledge  of  the  subject 
there  is,  is  carefully  concealed  as  a trade  secret, 
yet  furnace  chimneys  tell  us  something — they  tell 
us  that  a certain  area  is  wanted  to  take  off  the 
smoke,  and  a certain  heitrht  to  obtain  a draught. 
In  a house  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  kitchen  flue 
draws,  the  kitchen  being  mostly  in  the  basement, 
the  attic  chimneys,  which  are  about  one-fifth  of 
the  length,  will  probably  smoke.  We  know,  too, 
that  if  the  top  of  the  chimney  is  not  carried  up  to 
about  5 ft.  above  the  ridge,  it  will  smoke,  and 


that  is  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  obstruc  ' 
tion  near,  higher  than  the  ridge.  We  know,  too, 


that  a high  wind  does  blow  down  the  chimney, 


as  we  have  the  chimney-boards  blown  out  into^ 
our  bedrooms.  The  doctoring  of  chimneys  is  a ^ 
regular  trade  in  Italy,  though  I cannot  speak  well  1 
of  the  chimneys  there,  for  they  mostly  smoke ; ; 
yet  the  chimney  doctor  must  do  some  good,  or  he  ; 
could  not  get  his  living.  The  doctor  makes  his  5 
chimney-tops  of  tiles,  and  he  calls  them  safe  ; 
against  two,  three,  or  all  winds,  the  last  being  ’ 
octagonal,  covered  at  the  top,  and  with  a project- 
ing tile  against  each  outlet.  I do  not  know  how  •/ 
the  sweeping  is  managed,  but  the  fuel  is  wood,  , 
which  makes  very  little  soot  in  comparison  with  coal.  , 
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It  seems  worth  while  for  the  whole  profession 

0 combine  to  have  some  experiments  made  on  a 
all  house  with  chimneys  carried  up  like  a tower 
n stages.  There  are  only  a few  things  to  be  said 
•bout  the  fireplace  : there  must  be  enough  fresh 
ir  let  in  there  to  supply  the  fire,  for  if  the  room 

1 kept  tightly  closed  air  will  be  drawn  down  the 
lue  to  supply  the  fire,  and  there  must  not  be  too 
.luch  space  between  the  fire  and  the  mantel,  nor 
t the  sides  of  the  fire. 

A balcony  is  not  a bad  thing  if  we  have  a 
arden  or  a prospect  to  look  at,  and  a fine  day  ; 
■ccasionally  it  is  agreeable  in  a street,  if  you  want 
0 address  the  mob,  to  see  a fight  or  a procession, 
nd  it  is  admirable  for  catching  cold  in  at  an 
•veniiig  party  ; but  unless  you  go  down  to  it  by  a 
light  of  steps  it  spoils  the  appearance  of  all  the 
/indow's  behind  it. 

In  Venice,  that  city  of  balconies,  there  were 
onstant  processions  on  the  wider  canals  that 
/ere  lined  with  palaces,  and  the  water  and  its 
eflections  alone  form  a lovely  picture  to  look  at. 

Parapetsor  balustrades  are  necessary  where  there 
re  flat  roofs,  not  only  to  prevent  persons  falling 
fl,  but  to  give  the  real  scale  of  man  to  a building, 
cannot  commend  those  gigantic  balustrades  that 
re  put  up  as  a finish  to  a front,  as  they  destroy 
ne  scale  of  the  building,  nor  those  of  ordinary 
ize  used  to  hide  mean  roofs,  that  are  perched  up 
3 high  that  when  you  are  in  the  gutter  the 
•ottom  of  the  balustrade  is  level  with  the  crown 
f your  hat. 

\ \ 

DOORWAY,  ST.  HELEN’S,  BISHOPS- 
CATE. 

Thr  south  doorway  of  St.  Helen’s.  Bishops- 
ate  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  being 
ne  of  the  numerous  interesting  details  of  this 
ne  old  church. 

This  doorway,  which  has  a richly-carved 
'ooden  vestibule  attached  to  it,  leads  into  the 
liddle  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  was 
iserted  between  the  years  1631  and  1633,  when 
ictensive  repairs  were  made  to  the  church  under 
le  superintendence  of  Inigo  Jones. 

The  illustration  is  from  a measured  drawing  by 
Ir.  II.  T.  Bromley. 


TIE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

PARTY  WALLS  AND  PARTY  STRUCTURES. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
•ssociation  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  in  the 
leeting  Room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
rchitects,  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  the 
resident,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
sen  read  and  confirmed,  the  President  proposed 
le  name  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Eellowes  Prynne  to  fill  the 
icancy  on  the  Committee  caused  by  the  resigna- 
on  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Cresswell. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members 
• the  Association  Messrs.  C.  H.  Havers  and 
H.  K.  Loos. 

The  President  said  that  there  was  one  matter 
Inch  he  wished  to  refer  to  in  connexion  with 
[r.  Crace’s  Colour  class.  At  present  one  meeting 
id  been  held  and  only  three  members  attended, 
nless  there  were  a better  attendance  at  the  next . 
eeting  the  committee  considered  it  was  not  fair 
' ask  Mr.  Crace  to  continue  the  class.  He  hoped 
lat  between  then  and  the  next  occasion  on  which 
le  class  met  they  would  have  a considerable 
imber  ul  Tesli  members  so  that  they  would  have 
) rea.son  lo  give  up  Mr.  Crace’s  course  of  lectures 
id  instruction. 

Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe,  M.A.,  then  read  a paper 

I “ Party  Walls,”  which  was  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members  of  the 
rchitectural  Association, — It  is  with  considerable 
ffidence  I approach  this  subject  to-night,  one  so 

II  of  interest  to  many  of  us,  and  one  that  con- 
ins  so  many  points  and  questions  upon  which 
ere  seems  to  be  very  considerable  difference  of 
linion  among  architects,  surveyors,  and  lawyers 
icluding  even  judges). 

The  subject  is  such  a very  wide  one  that  I have 
und  it  absolutely  impossible  to  give  in  this  paper 
lything  like  a full  account  of  the  many  cases 
at  are  well  worthy  of  consideration  and  likely 
arise. 

My  chief  reason  for  choosing  this  subject  was, 
at  I thought  it  would  be  one  likely  to  raise  a 
)od^  discussion  ; and  it  is  most  essential  on 
lestions  of  this  kind  to  have  as  many  different 
linion.s  as  possible. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  every  architect  practising 
London  to  know  something  about  this  Question 
td  the  necessary  procedure  iherebn. 


Remembering  that  the  majority  of  my  listeners 
are  probably  either  engaged  in  practice  in  London, 
or  likely  to  be  so  engaged  in  the  future,  I have 
treated  the  question  mainly  from  a London  point 
of  view,  and  propose  to  divide  the  paper  under 
five  heads,  as  follows  : — 

1.  — The  ancient  statutes  made  from  time  to 
time,  now  repealed. 

2.  — What  is  a party  wall?  (Illustrated  by 
cases). 

3.  — The  statutes  and  enactments  now  in  force 
regulating  party  structures  in  London  mainly 
those  that  treat  of  the  rights  of  building  and 
adjoining  owners  ; at  the  same  time  giving  notes 
of  some  of  the  many  superior  court  decisions  which 
affect  the  subject. 

4.  — The  usual  procedure. 

5- — The  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
enactments  relating  to  streets  and  buildings  in 
London  to  be  introduced  by  the  London  County 
Council  as  a private  Bill,  in  this  next  session  of 
Parliament,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  rights  of  build- 
ing and  adjoining  owners. 

I. — So!/ie  of  the  An:ient  Statutes. 

I think  it  might  be  interesting  to  some  of  you,  to 
hear  a few  of  the  earliest  enactments  that  affected 
this  question,  so,  by  way  of  introduction,  I 
propose  to  take  you  back  to  the  first  record,  that 
I have  been  able  to  trace,  of  any  enactment  con- 
cerning party-walls : — 

In  the  year  11S9,  in  the  lime  of  Henry  Fitz 
Alwyn,  the  first  mayor  of  the  city.  “ One  great 
thing  done  in  the  time  of  this  first  maior  was 
about  settling  laws  and  orders  for  buildings  in  the 
City.  And  there  still  remains  in  the  books  of  the 
chamber  the  order  how  to  proceed  in  the  assize 
concerning  buildings  between  neighbours. 

It  was  provided  and  ordained  by  the  discreeter 
men  of  the  City,  to  appease  contentions  which 
might  arise  among  neighbours  in  the  City,  upon 
inclosure  between  land  and  land  ; that  tw'elve 
men,  aldermen  of  the  City,  should  be  chosen 
in  full  hustenge,  and  there  sworn  that  they 
would  faithfully  perform  it,  and  come  at  the 
maior’s  summons,  unless  hindred  by  some  reason- 
able cause,  and  lo  be  present  with  the  maior  for 
executing  the  foresaid  business.”  “By  these 
sworn  men,  orders  were  taken  about  party  walls, 
and  about  building  them  sixteen  ‘ foot,’  at  least,  in 
height,  and  three  'foot'  in  breadth.,  and  to  build 
them  of  stone  for  security  against  fire  ; and,  con- 
cerning gutters,  to  receive  and  convey  the  water 
from  their  houses — all  to  be  at  common  cost. 
Also  concerning  digging  pits  for  water ; con- 
cerning making  windows  ‘ ufon  ’ the  neighbours  ; 
concerning  putting  corbells,  i.e.,  girders  or  beams, 
into  the  neighbour’s  wall,”  &c. 

Note  the  curious  meaning  here  of  corbels,  and 
also  the  expression  “ windows  upon  neighbours,” 
meaning,  I take  it,  ancient  lights. 

It  does  not  seem  that  this  enactment,  as  to 
having  party  walls  of  stone  three  "foot"  in 
breadth  and  sixteen  foot  high  for  security  against 
fire,  was  very  strictly  enforced,  otherwise  we 
should  not  hear  of  the  divisions  of  timber  that 
existed  before  the  fire  of  London. 

The  next  records  I can  find  of  enactments  con- 
cerning buildings  were  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  contained,  in  a strict  proclamation,  to  prevent 
overcrowding  of  buildings  and  to  abate  the 
“embattling”  of  houses,  yet  to  small  effect ; but 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  party  division  walls, 
though  there  were  commissions  granted  “for  the 
suppressing  of  hedges,  ditches,  and  other  such 
enclosures,  to  the  hindrance  of  artillery,  though 
the  owners  of  the  land  were  tenants  in  fee 
simple.” 

There  was  also  a proclamation  in  the  second 
year  of  James  I.,  in  1605,  forbidding  all  increase 
of  new  buildings  within  the  City  and  one  mile 
thereof,  and  likewise  commanding  all  persons 
henceforward  to  build  their  forefronts  and 
windows  either  of  brick  or  stone,  as  well  for 
decency,  as  by  reason  all  great  and  well-grown 
woods  were  much  spent  and  wasted  (as  timber  for 
shipping  waxed  scarce).  But  this  also  had  little 
effect. 

From  this  time  began  the  new  reformation  of 
building,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
much  effect  in  preventing  the  spread  of  fire  and  it 
seems  apparent  that  any  enactments  that  were  in 
force  to  divide  neighbouring  buildings  by  walls, 
had  been  allowed,  by  not  being  enforced,  to 
lapse,  as  I can  trace  nothing  else  on  the  subject 
until  after  the  Fire  of  London,  though  there  was 
another  Act  in  the  year  1656  against  over- 
crowding buildings  outside  the  city,  part  of 
which  I quote : — 

In  the  year  1656  an  Act  was  made  for  the 
preventing  of  the  multiplicity  of  buildings  in  and 
qbbut  the  suburbs  within  ten  miles  thereof. 


The  preamble  sets  forth  how  these  new 
buildings,  outhouses,  and  cottages  were  found  to 
be  mischievous  and  inconvenient  and  a great 
annoyance  and  nuisance. 

This  enacted  that  for  every  dwelling-house, 
outhouse,  ice.,  erected  at  any  place  within  ten 
miles  of  the  wall  of  the  City  and  not  having  four 
acres  of  land  at  least  there  should  be  paid  one 
year’s  rent  at  the  full  and  improved  wrackt  rent. 

And  all  that  should  after  this  build  any  house 
or  cottage  within  ten  miles  should  forfeit  the 
entire  sum  of  lOO/.  and  20/.  per  month  so  long  as 
such  house  should  be  continued. 

After  the  fire  in  1667  there  was  a long  Act  of 
Parliament  for  rebuilding  the  City,  to  carry  out 
the  enactments  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of 
Aldermen  nominated  and  appointed  discreet 
and  intelligent  persons  in  the  art  of  building  to  be 
surveyor  or  supervisors,  to  whom  an  oath  was 
administered  for  the  true  and  impartial  execution 
of  their  office. 

This  Act  set  forth  that  “ There  shall  be  party 
walls  and  party  piers  set  out  equally,  on  either 
builder’s  ground,  to  be  built  upon  by  the  first 
beginner  of  such  building,  and  that  no  man  be 
permitted  to  build  on  the  said  party  wall,  or  on 
his  own  continuous  grountl,  until  he  hath  fully 
reimbursed  the  said  first  builder,  the  full  moiety 
of  the  charges  of  the  said  parly  wall  and  piers, 
together  with  interest  at  6 p.c.,  to  be  accounted 
from  the  beginning  of  the  said  first  building.” 

The  party  walls  by  this  Act  were  made  thicker 
than  the  external  walls.  This  Act  also  provided 
“ That  the  surveyors  shall  take  care  for  the  equal 
setting  out,  of  all  party  walls  and  piers,  and  no 
person  be  permitted  to  build,  until  that  be  done, 
and  the  builder  was  required  to  pay  to  the 
Chamber  of  London  6s.  Sd.  before  the  foundation 
was  laid.” 

At  the  same  time  the  Common  Council  made 
regulations  against  fire  : some  of  these  are  very 
quaint.  I will  read  one  : “ That  every  Alderman 
who  hath  passed  the  office  of  Shrievalty  provide 
24  buckets  and  one  hand  squirt  of  brass,  and 
those  who  have  not  been  sheriffs  12  buckets 
and  a hand  squirt,  to  be  kept  in  their  respective 
dwellings ; and  every  other  person,  being  a 
subsidy  man,  to  keep  in  their  houses  a certain 
number  of  buckets  according  to  their  quality,” 
and  every  man  in  case  of  alarm  of  fire  had  to  turn 
out  to  his  door  with  a bucket  full  of  water  ready 
to  hand. 

The  next  Act  dealing  with  parly  walls  was  in 
the  6lh  year  0/  Queen  Anne,  and  made  the  regu- 
lations more  stringent  ; and  in  the  following 
year,  the  7th  of  Queen  Anne,  a further  Act  was 
passed  enacting  that  “ the  party  walls  were  to  be 
wholly  of  brick  or  stone,  except  door  cases 
windows,  lintels,”  &c.,  and  be  built  “nine  inches 
on  each  man’s  ground,”  and  giving  the  first 
builder  power  to  pull  down  the  old  wall,  whether 
it  was  of  brick,  stone,  or  timber,  and  build  a new 
wall,  the  owner  of  the  next  house  paying  for  same 
at  the  rale  of  5/.  per  rod. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Act  of  the  nth  year  of 
George  I.,  in  which  it  is  provided  that,  “if  any 
person  refuse  or  neglect  to  build  his  share  of  a 
party  wall  after  due  notice  given  him,  his  next 
neighbour  may  build  it  for  him,  and  oblige  the 
person  so  neglecting  it  to  pay  the  charges  of 
rebuilding.” 

A three  months’  notice  is  required  by  this  Act, 
when  the  parties  cannot  or  will  not  agree,  and 
each  party,  after  notice,  was  required  to  appoint 
two  workmen  (instead  of,  as  now,  one  surveyor), 
to  say  whether  the  wall  was  a sufficient  or  sound 
wall  ; but  it  was  sometimes  found  difficult  to  get 
the  workmen  to  agree,  and  so  in  a further  Act  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  George  II.,  provision  was 
made  for  a fifth  “ able  workman  ” to  be  called  in. 

However,  this  method  was  not  found  to  work 
well. 

A further  Act  was  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of 
George  III.,  which  enacted  “that  any  person 
who  shall  build  next  adjoining  thereto,  and  make 
use  of  the  party  wall  thereof,  shall  pay  to  the 
person  or  persons  who  hath  the  property  in  such 
wall,  one-half  of  the  value  of  such  wall,  or  of  so 
much  thereof  as  such  person  shall  make  use  of,  to 
be  estimated  and  determined  by  two  indifferent 
persons.” 

I might  remark  here  that  it  seems  to  me  a 
matter  of  regret  that  this  provision  has  not  been 
handed  down  to  us  and  included  in  the  present  Act. 

A further  Act  was  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
George  III.  to  consolidate  the  previous  Acts  as  to 
party  walls.  It  enacted  that  they  should  be  still 
built  half  on  each  owner’s  soil,  but  their  thickness 
was  to  be  “ according  to  the  cost  of  the  houses.” 
This  seems  rather  a curious  regulation. 

The  next  Act  was  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
George  HL,  and  repealed  the  last  Act. 


I ' 


I 
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Iq  this  Act  buildings  were  divided  into  seven 
classes,  and  iron  doors  were  first  required  to 
openings  in  party  walls. 

This  Act  was  repealed  in  1S44. 

Now  we  come  to  the  1844  Act,  thfe  last  one  no 
longer  in  force. 

I cannot  help  thinking  there  are  several 
enactments  of  this  Act  that  had  been  better 
inserted  in  the  1855  Act  : for  instance,  in  Section 
•vxviii.  {that  dealt  with  damage  arising  from  the 
erection  of  an  external  wall  against  a party  wall), 
the  building  owner  had  certain  rights  to  excavate 
the  ground  against  the  party  wall,  but  only  on 
condition  that  he  underpinned  the  party  wall;  and 
in  Section  xxxi.  the  building  owner  had  a right 
to  raise  the  party  and  the  external  walls  and 
chimnies  ; but  if  at  any  time  the  adjoining  owner 
wished  to  make  use  of  any  portion  of  the  part  so 
raised,  it  was  lawful  for  the  owner  of  the  premises 
so  first  raised  to  recover  the  cost  of  a propor- 
tionate part  of  the  portion  so  used  together  with 
such  parts  of  the  chimney  stacks.  This  seems  a 
very  feir  and  necessary  regulation,  and  was  con- 
tained in  many  of  the  old  enactments,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  omitted  from  the  present 
Act. 

This  Act  of  1S44  assigned  to  the  official 
referees  and  district  surveyors  the  parts  now 
taken  by  the  one,  two,  or  three  surveyors. 

In  certain  cases  it  also  allowed  “reasonable 
compensation”  for  any  loss  which  the  adjoining 
owner  suffered  by  reason  of  the  work  of  the 
building  owner. 

It  also  gave  a right  to  the  adjoining  owner  of 
land  abutting  on  other  premises  for  further  pro- 
tecting his  interest,  where  the  building  owner 
opened  windows  abutting  on  the  adjoining  owner's 
ground  ; to  serve  notice  on  the  building  owner 
calling  on  him  to  stop  up  these  windows  ; if  the 


building  owner  failed  tojcomply,  then  the  adjoining 

u.  . .L-  ....  . . 


owner  had  the  right  to  brick  them  up  himsell 
and  recover  the  costs  of  same. 

I have  always  understood  from  architects  who 


practised  under  this  Act,  that  except  in  some  few 
• d Jai: • • 


instances  it  worked  fairly  well ; and  the  official 
referees  formed  an  excellent  tribunal  which  I 
hope  some  day  to  see  restored  in  the  form  of  a 
special  court.  It  has  been  inserted  in  the  pro- 
posed Bill. 


2. — What  is  a Party  Wall! 

The  definition  of  party  wall  given  in  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  as  you  all  know,  is 
as  follows : — 

“ Party  wall  ” shall  apply  to  every  wall  used,  or 
built  in  order  to  be  used,  as  a separation  of  any 
building  from  any  other  building,  with  a view  to 
the  same  being  occupied  by  different  persons. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  one  about  this 
definition  is  that  if  it  gives  an  adjoining  owner  a 
right  of  user  of  a wall  that  has  been  erected  by 
the  building  owner  by  his  placing  a building 
against  such  wall,  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain,  he, 
the  adjoining  owner,  acquires  a right  of  enclosure, 
and  the  building  owner  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  this  right. 

An  acquired  right  of  this  kind  cannot  be  too 
carefully  guarded  against  in  the  first  instance  ; for 
by  the  judgment  of  Angus  z-.  Dalton,  which  is  a 
House  of  Lords  case,  “after  twenty  years’ un- 
interrupted user  of  support,  if  it  be  open  and  not 
surreptitious,  by  the  Prescription  Act  the  owner 
of  the  dominant  tenement  is  given  the  indefeasible 
right  of  support  for  his  building  from  the  land  and 
building  of  the  senient  tenement.” 

I will  explain  shortly  a case  by  an  illustration. 

A has  a house,  bounded  on  one  side  by  an 
external  wall,  xx^  built  entirely  on  A's  land,  and 
in  this  wall  A has  windows  above  the  ground- 
floor  which  have  existed  for  over  twenty  years. 
B one  day  erects  a lean-to  building  that  does  not 
affect  any  lights  or  injure  in  anyway  A’s  wall  xx. 
After  twerity  years,  B acquires  a right  of  user  and 
enclosure  in  A s wall,  and,  therefore,  practically, 
he  acquires  a small  slice  of  land.  This  really 
might  be  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  in  the  case  of 
Angus  V.  Dalton. 

As  only  remedy,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  first 
instance,  being  either  to  restrain  the  adjoining 
owner  by  an  injunction  (which  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain,  as  the  wall  has  not  been  interfered 
with,  or  in  any  way  damaged),  or  to  pull  down 
his  own  wall  (which  of  course  would  be  absurd)  so 
as  to  prevent  the  right  being  obtained. 

Several  cases  similar  to  this  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  and  the  losing,  practically,  a slice  of 
land  might  not,  perhaps,  be  A’s  only  hardship. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  A wishes  to  pull  down  his 
building  and  rebuild.  Section,  xvii  of  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act  says  : “And  every  jjarty 
wall  shall  be  earned  up  above  any  part  of  any  roof 
opposite  thereto  and  within  four  feet  from  such 


party  wall ; ” and  Section  xiii.  : ‘ ‘ But  no  opening 
shall  be  made  in  any  party  wall  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  this  Act.” 

If  these  sections  are  to  be  read  literally,  A will 
be  debarred  from  having  any  windows  in  his  own 
wall,  as  now  it  has  become  a party  wall,  under 
the  definition  in  the  Statute. 


ing  rights  of  light,  was  condemned  as  a party  wal 
under  the  local  Acts,  on  proceedings  taken  by  the 
owner  of  the  lights,  and  ordered  to  be  rebuilt: 
The  Acts  contain  provision  that  there  shall  be  nt 
openings  in  party  walls  of  new  or  re-erected 
buildings,  except  iron  doors  for  communicatiofc 
I between  the  separate  buildings. 


This  is  a case  that  I am  inclined  to  think  some- 
times arises  in  this  way : A,  perhaps,  is  a 
neighbourly  man,  and  on  good  terms  with  his 
neighbour,  and  is  not  to  his  knowledge  in  any 
way  interfered  with  by  the  lean-to  put  up  by  B, 
nor  does  he  understand  the  rights  he  may  lose, 
and  probably  does  not  even  know  that  B has  not 
a wall  of  his  own  inside  under  his  roof,  and  the 
difficulties  do  not  arise  until  A wishes  to  take 
down  his  building  and  rebuild. 

Now  the  question  we  have  to  consider  in 
respect  of  this  wall  is,  first,  Has  the  upper  part 
above  the  lean-to — namely,  that  part  that  encloses 
A's  building — become  a jiarty  wall  ? It  certainly 
does  not  separate  two  buildings  at  this  point,  and 
is  entirely  built  by  A on  his  own  land. 

I think  that  the  well-known  case  of  Weston  ?a 
Arnold,  though  a Bristol  case,  must  apply  to  a 
case  of  this  sort  in  the  Metropolis.  In  that  case  it 
was  held  that  where  a wall  for  a few  feet  from  the 
ground  was  the  dividing  wall  between  two  houses, 
and  above  that  was  the  outside  wall  of  one  of 
them,  the  lower  part  might  be  a “ party  wall,” 
and  the  upper  part  was  not. 

A wall  might  be  a party  wall  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Bristol  Improvement  Acts,  1S40 
and  1847,  for  part  of  its  length  or  height,  and  an 
external  wall  for  the  remainder  of  its  leneth  or 
height. 

There  is  another  case — namely,  that  of  Knight 
V.  Pursell — and  it  was  there  held  that  so  far  as 
the  buildings  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  wall  it 
was  a party  wall  within  this  Act,”  namely,  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act. 

Now  how  are  we  to  answer  the  question — Is 
the  upper  part  above  the  lean-to  a party  wall  ? 

I think  in  the  face  of  the  Bristol  case,  which, 
though  a local  case,  interpreted  Acts  which 
contained  provisions  somewhat  similar  to  the 

clauses  in  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act 

namely,  that  there  should  be  no  openings  in  the 
party  -walls  except  under  certain  conditions— and 
in  the  face  of  Knight  v.  Pursell,  and  after  reading 
the  definitions  of  party  wall,  I should  say,  No,  the 
upper  part  is  not  a party  wall,  but  an  external 
wall  that  is.  of  course,  from  15  inches  above  the 
top  of  the  lean-to  upwards. 

The  second  question  is,  Can  A have  his ' 
windows  again  ? ' 

I think  so,  certainly.  The  Bristol  case  of' 
Weston  V.  .-Vrnold  again  helps  us  here. 

A wall  in  Bristol  separating  buildings,  but] 
having  in  it,  above  the  buildings,  windows  enjoy- 


I  It  was  held  that  the  Acts  did  not  apply  to  these 
' windows,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  lights  couIcj 
* maintain  a suit  to  restrain  the  erection  of  \ 

I building  that  would  interfere  with  them  ; also  il 
' Crofts  V.  Haldane,  and  this  is  a London  castt' 
It  was  there  held  that  the  right  to  raise  a partjr 
structure  does  not  autliorise  the  raising  of  a strucu 
ture,  so  as  to  obstruct  ancient  lights,  in  tht 
adjoining  premises,  and  Mr,  Justice  Blackburr 
said,  “ There  is  a series  of  enactments  i " 
of  the  Act  (1.1?.,  the  1855  Building  . 
do,  for  obviously  good  reasons, 
building  owner  to  deal  with  party  s 
way  in  which  he  would  have  no  right  at  commA 
law  ; but  there  is  not  one  word  in  them  fl 
indicate  an  intention  that  he  shall  be  at  liberty  B 
raise  a wall  so  as  to  interfere  with  a neighboumi 
right  to  light,  any  more  than  there  is  to  take 
land.” 

This  view  also  seems  to  me  to  agree  with  t9l 
definition  of  party  wall,  namely,  a wall  /atA 
as  a separation  of  any  building  from  any  otha 
building.  I do  not  think  anyone  could  say  thm 
that  portion  of  the  wall,  x x,  some  40  feet  abow 
the  lean-to  building  was  a separation  between  tv» 
buildings. 

Either  we  must  accept  in  London  the  BristS 
case  or  Sections  xiii.  xvii.  ; and  definition  ■ 
party  wall  cannot  always  be  complied  witj' 
literally  without  great  injustice. 

I will  give  another'  example  while  we  are  co^i 
sidering  this  question  of  what  is  a parly  wall. 

Y‘  V-  is  a party  wall  separating  two  building] 
belonging  to  E and  I),  and  supported  on  girderSir 
stanchions,  and  piers.  E is  a public  passage  at 
ground  floor,  E has  a shop  front  between  andr 
next  public  passage  ; D takes  his  building 
down,  and  wishes  to  erect  a higher  building.i 
The  party  wall  Y*  Y*  is  insufficient  in  thickness 
and  strength  for  the  greater  height  and  weight,; 
and  the  stanchions  and  foundations  that  are 
in  E’s  building  are  insufficient  in  strength,' 
for  carrying  the  greater  weight  to  be  i>Iaced< 
on  them.  E objects  to  have  his  ground  floor' 
or  shop  front  or  his  basement  interfered  with; 
at  all.  D has  a right  to  take  down  the  party  i 
wall  if  insufficient,  but  of  course  he  must  goj 
through  the  proper  procedure  ; but  has  he  a rightl 
to  go  into  K's  premises  and  build  up  sufficient' 
piers  and  stanchions  to  carry  the  extra  weight,! 
he  proposes  to  place  on  them?  I think  not,; 
without  E’s  consent,  and  probably  E would  noti 
allow  him  to  do  so  without  adequate  compensa-- 
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lion,  as  I do  not  think  it  could  be  maintained 
that  the  lower  part  is  a part  of  the  party  wall, 
though  there  is  certainly  a right  of  support 
thereon . 


This  is  a very  difficult  case,  snd  one  which  I 
do  not  think  the  Ait  provides  for,  and  the  only 
way  in  my  opinion  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory 
settlement  would  be  to  place  the  whole  matter, 
including  the  easement  of  support  from  the 
external  part  below  first  floor,  before  the  third 
surveyor,  and  for  the  two  surveyors  to  abide  by  his 
decision  on  the  whole  case,  and  to  agree  to  sign 
the  award  ; but  even  then  the  award  might  not  be 
altogether  in  accordance  with  the  Act,  and  if 
either  D or  E did  not  agree  to  it,  it  might  be 
upset. 

While  we  are  on  the  question  of  what  is  a party 
wall,  I shall  read  what  Mr.  Justice  Fry  said  in 
the  case  of  Watson  Gray,  which  was  a Middles- 
brough case:  “As  to  the  meaning  of  ‘party 
wall  ’ in  a conveyance,  it  has  a meaning  ‘ rather 
popular  than  legal.’”  lie  goes  on  to  say,  the 
word  “ party- wall  ” may  be  used  in  four  different 
senses : — 

1.  A wall  of  which  the  two  adjoining  owners 
are  tenants  in  common  ; this  is  the  most  common 
and  the  primary  meaning  of  the  term. 

2.  A wall  divided  longitudinally  into  two  strips, 
one  belonging  to  each  of  the  adjoining  owners. 

3.  A wall  which  belongs  entirely  to  one  of  the 
adjoining  owners,  but  is  subject  Jo  an  easement  in 
the  other  to  have  it  maintained  as  a dividing  wall 
between  the  tenements. 

4.  A wall  divided  longitudinally  into  two 
moieties,  each  moiety  being  subject  to  a cross  ease- 
ment in  favour  of  the  owner  of  the  other  moiety. 

As  this  case  was  a Middlesbrough  case,  and 
does  not  affect  us  here  in  London  very  much, 
except  so  far  as  party  fence-walls  are  concerned,  I 
do  not  intend  to  go  very  deeply  into  it,  but  if  any- 
one wishes  to  see  the  case,  he  will  find  it  fully 
reported  in  Professor  Banister  Fletcher’s  book. 
Shortly  it  was  this  : — 

The  plaintiff  occupied  a house  ; the  defendant 
occupied  another  house  adjoining.  The  yards 
adjoined  at  the  rear.  The  plaintiff  erected  a shed 
against  the  wall,  and  raised  the  wall  between  the 
yards.  The  defendant  knocked  down  with  a 
hammer  the  raised  portion  of  the  wall.  The 
plaintiff  then  brought  an  action  for  damages. 

Mr.  Justice  Fry  said  : “ I am  of  opinion  that 
the  wall  in  this  case  belongs  to  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant as  tenants  in  common  : either  tenant  might 
have  wished  to  train  fruit  trees  there,  or  to  amuse 
himself  by  running  along  the  top  of  the  wall,”  so 
the  defendant  was  quite  within  his  rights  in 
knocking  the  raised  portion  of  the  wall  down. 

Mr.  Bedells,  in  his  able  paper  on  the  subject 
read  before  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  gives  the 
apt  illustration  of  the  showman  Barnum,  which  I 
shall  quote  here.  The  showman  Barnum  and  his 
partner  had  an  elephant  \ised  for  exhibition 
purposes';  the  partner  not  handing  over  to 
Barnum  his  half  share  of  the  profits  thus  arising, 


Barnum  threatened  if  he  did  not  do  so  that  he 
would  shoot  “ his  half”  of  the  elephant.  _ There 
he  was  wrong,  as  he  could  not  kill  his  half 
without  injuring  his  partner’s  half,  and,  therefore, 
wronging  him. 

So  it  is  with  a party  wall ; the  owner  on  one 
side,  if  he  damages  the  wall,  though  on  his  own 
side,  injures  the  enclosing  wall  of  his  neighbour’s 
house,  and  therefore  it  is  only  right  and  necessary 
that  he  should  be  restrained  by  enactments  from 
doing  any  injury  to  what  is  really  a part  of  his 
neighbour’s  house. 

Now  we  come  to  “ Party  Structures.”  I must 
say  a few  words  on  tliis  portion  of  the  subject. 
The  definition  in  the  Statute  says : — “ Party 
structure”  shall  include  party  walls,  and  also 
partitions,  arches,  floors,  and  other  structures 
separating  buildings,  stories,  or  rooms  which 
belong  to  different  owners,  or  which  are 
approached  by  distinct  staircases,  or  separate 
entrances  from  without. 

Then  we  have  in  Section  xxiv.  : — Every  party 
arch  aud  every  arch  over  any  public  way  or 
passage,  &c.,  shall  be  constructed  in  a certain 
way. 

Please  note  the  “ aud"  here.  This  section  and 
the  definition  of  “ party  structure”  contemplate 
clearly  the  construction  of  party  arches. 

Next  we  have  the  fourth  right  of  the  building 
owner  in  Section  Ixxxiii. : “ In  the  case  of  buildings 
having  rooms  or  stories  the  property  of  different 
owners  intermixed,  the  building  owner  has  aright 
to  pull  down  such  of  the  said  rooms  or  stories,  or 
any  part  thereof,  as  are  not  built  in  conformity 
with  this  Act,  and  the  two  preceding  Acts,  and  to 
rebuild  the  same  in  conformity  with  this  Act,” 
that  is,  I understand  it,  with  proper  party  structures 
of  incombustible  materials,  in  accordance  with 
Section  xxiv.  And  the  enactment  as  to  the 
expenses  in  Section  Ixxxviii.,  namely,  that  the 
expenses  “are  to  be  borne  jointly,  regard  being 
had  to  the  use  that  each  owner  makes  of  such 
rooms  or  stoHes clearly  by  this  it  is  supposed 
they  still  will  use  such  rooms  or  stories.  But  then 
we  have  in  Section  xxvii. : — 

“ Every  building  shall  be  separated  by  external 
or  party  walls  from  any  adjoining  building.” 

I will  illustrate  an  example  of  a party  structure 
by  a case  which  occurred  within  my  own  experi- 
ence. 

A was  building  owner  of  a house  in  A'’  street. 
B was  adjoining  owner  of  a house  in  K street.  A 
pulls  down  his  house  and  finds  that  B has  a room 
on  ground  floor  that  extends  right  beyond  the 
other  portions  ; this  B has  owned  as  long  as  can 
be  remembered,  but  there  are  no  deeds  to  show 
where  the  boundaries  between  the  two  properties 
are. 

Can  it  be  contended  that  A has  a right 
to  put  up  the  party  wall  and  remove  this 
portion  at  the  ground  floor  and  add  it  on 
to  his  house  ?-  I do  not  think  so.  All  A 
has  the  right  and  would  be  called  on  to  do 
would  be  to  construct  the  floor  over  and  under 
the  ground  story  in  accordance  with  Section 
xxiv.,  that  is  either  with  arches  or  an  incom- 
bustible floor,  though  this  will  not  be  literally  in 
accordance  with  Section  xxvii..  Rule  i.  There  is 
clearly  an  omission  in  the  Act : either  “party  wall’’ 
should  have  included  “ party  structure  ” in  the 
definition,  or  Rule  i of  Section  xxvii.  should  be : 
“ Every  building  shall  be  separated  by  external 
walls  or  party  structures  from  any  adjoining 
building,”  as  the  definition  of  parly  structure 
includes  party  walls,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  party 
structures  were  contemplated  by  the  Act,  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  enacted  for  as  they  are. 

T,.  — The  Statues  and  Enactments  now  in  Force. 
The  Rights  of  Building  and  Adjoining  Owners. 

Part  3 of  the  1855  Buildings  Act,  Section  Ixxxii. 
explains  that  the  building  owner  is  the  owner  of 
premi.ses  adjoining  a party  structure,  who  is 
desirous  of  executing  any  work,  to  a jiarty  struc- 
ture ; the  owner  of  the  premises  on  the  other 
side,  being  called  the  adjoining  owner. 

As  to  who  is  an  owner  under  the  Act.  The 
definition  in  the  statute  is  as  follows  : — 

“Owner”  shall  apply  to  every  person  in 
possession  or  receipt,  either  of  the  whole,  or  of 
any  part  of  the  rents  or  profits  of  any  land,  or 
tenement,  or  in  the  occupation  of  such  land  or 
tenement,  other  than  as  a tenant  from  year  to 
year,  or  for  any  less  term,  or  as  a tenant  at  will.” 

There  are  many  Superior  Court  decisions  on 
this  subject,  but  I only  propose  to  touch  upon  a 
few  : — 

In  Hunt  V.  Harris,  the  Judges  (Chief  Justice 
Earle,  Justice  Byles,  and  Justice  Smith)  decided 
that  tlie  owner  resoonsible  for  the  payment  of  his 
share  of  a wall  that  was  rebuilt,  after  having  been 
condemned  as  a dangerous  structure,  the 
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beneficial  owner,  who  held  a long  lease  of  certain 
premises,  and  not  his  underlessees,  but  it  was 
remarked  by  Mr.  Justice  Smith  that  it  was 
expedient  to  deal  with  each  case  as  it  arose. 

In  Filniingham  v.  Wood,  Mr,  Justice  Chitty 
decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  serve  party-wall 
notices  on  every  underlessee,  whose  term  was 
greater  than  that  of  a tenant  from  year  to  year. 
It  will  be  seen  by  these  two  decisions,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  serve  underlessees  with  separate 
notices,  though  in  the  case  of  a dangerous  wall 
which  has  been  condemned,  they  may  not  be 
responsible  for  the  cost  of  rebuilding. 

In  the  case  of  Cubitt  v.  Porter,  it  was  held  that 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  ownership  of  a 
party-wall,  which  is  included  in  “party  struc- 
ture,” a jury  is  entitled  to  find  that  it  is  owned  by 
the  adjoining  proprietors  as  tenants  in  common. 
But  in  the  Standard  Bank  of  Africa  v.  Stokes, 
whatever  the  rights  at  common  law  in  the  case  of 
buildings  under  the  Act,  such  a right  no  longer 
exists,  but  the  right  depends  upon  the  Act  itself. 
This  is  a very  important  decision,  arid  shows  us 
how  necessary  it  is  to  follow  out  strictly  all  the 
enactments. 

And,  again,  in  Cubitt  v.  Porter,  the  common 
user  of  a wall  separating  lands  belonging  to 
different  owners  is  prhm^ facie  evidence  that  the 
wall  and  the  land  on  which  it  stands  belong  to 
the  owners  of  those  adjoining  lands  in  equal 
moieties  as  tenants  in  common. 

The  general  practice  as  far  as  I know  among 
architects  is  to  serve  notices  on  the  underlessees, 
and  in  certain  cases  to  receive  contribution  from 
them. 

Section  Ixxxiii.  gives  the  rights  of  the  building 
owner. 

Section  Ixxxviii.  enacts  how  the  expenses  shall 
be  apportioned. 

I think,  perhaps,  it  will  be  best  to  read  these 
sections  together. 

The  building  owner  shall  have  the  following 
rights  : — 

1.  To  make  good  or  repair  any  party  structure 
that  is  defective  or  out  of  repair,  and  the  costs  in 
such  case  shall  be  borne  by  the  building  owner 
and  adjoining  owner  in  due  proportions,  regard 
being  had  to  the  use  each  makes  of  the  structure. 

2.  To  pull  down  and  rebuild  where  so  far 
defective  or  out  of  repair  as  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable,  and  the  expense  shall  be  borne  jointly, 
regard  being  had  to  the  use  each  makes  of  the 
structure. 

3.  A right  to  pull  down  any  timber  or  other 
partition  that  is  not  in  conformity  with  this  Act, 
or  with  the  two  preceding  Acts,  and  to  build  a 
party-wall,  each  owner  bearing  his  due  proportion 
of  the  cost,  regard  being  had  to  the  use  he  makes 
of  the  structure,  and  also  to  the  thickness 
required  by  each  building. 

4.  In  the  case  of  buildings  having  rooms  or 
stories,  the  property  of  different  owners  intermixed, 
a right  to  pull  down  such  of  the  said  rooms  or 
stories  not  in  conformity  with  this  Act  and  the 
two  previous  Acts  and  to  make  conformable,  the 
cost  to  be  divided,  regard  being  had  to  the  use 
each  owner  makes  of  such  rooms  or  stories. 

5.  To  pull  down  irregular  arches  over  passages 
belonging  to  other  persons  on  the  same  terras  as 
to  costs. 

6.  A right  to  raise  any  party  structure  permitted 
by  this  Act  to  be  raised  or  any  external  wall  built 
against  such  party  structure  on  condition  of 
making  good  all  damage  to  adjoining  owners’ 
premises  or  to  internal  decorations,  and  on  con- 
dition of  carrying  up  to  the  requisite  height  all 
chimneys  of  the  adjoining  owner  on  or  against 
any  such  party  structure  or  external  wall. 

The  cost  of  all  this  is  to  be  borne  entirely  by 
the  building  owner. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  clause  does 
not  give  the  building  owner  any  right  to  raise  a 
structure  so  as  to  obstruct  ancient  lights  in  the 
adjoining  premises  (see  Crofts  Haldane)  before 
quoted,  and  of  course  the  wall  must  be  the 
requisite  thickness  required  by  the  statutes  to 
allow  of  the  extra  height. 

Under  this  section  the  building  owner  has  the 
right  to  underpin.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
(Jessel)  in  Standard  Bank  of  Africa  v.  Stokes  ex- 
plained that  the  word  “ to  raise  ” meant  inter  aha 
“to  extend,  to  enlarge,”  and  accordingly  this 
clause  allowed  the  extension  of  the  wall  down- 
wards in  underpinning. 

In  the  case  of  Bradbee  v.  Christ’s  Hospital 
(Governors)  it  was  held  that  “ the  defendant  had 
no  right  to  underpin  the  party  wall,  either  partially 
or  wholly,  unless  that  could  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  plaintiff’s  house,  even  though  it 
might  be  doubtful  whether  the  interests  of  the 
parties  were  several  or  whether  they  stood  in  the 
relation  of  tenants  in  common.” 
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But  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  unless  either 
the  consent  of  the  adjoining  owner  or  a proper 
award  has  been  obtained,  these  works  cannot  be 
carried  out  by  the  building  owner,  even  though 
he  has  given  the  three  months’  notice  ; I mean. 
If  he  wishes  to  act  within  the  law  and  protect  his 

client  froni  hostile  action. 


Again  referring  to  the  case  of  the  StanJard 
Bank  of  Africa  f.  Stokes,  such  a work  as  under- 
pinnmg,  even  though  unattendeil  by  any  danger 
to  the  wall,  cannot  be  carried  out  where  a 
ditierence  has  arisen  between  the  building  owner 
and  the  adjoining  owner  unless  they  concur  in 
the  appotnlment  of  one  surveyor,  except  by  an 
award  as  provided  by  Section  Isxxv  Rule  7 
A building  owner  who  pulls  down  a parly  wall 
as  not  bound  to  protect,  by*  hoarding  or  other- 
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I think  it  necessary  to  mention  shortly  a case 
recently  decided,  namely,  Williams  v.  Bull. 

Williams,  the  plaintiff,  owned  a house  ; after 
serving  notice  on  the  adjoining  owner,  Bull,  the 
defendant,  Williams  pulled  down  the  parly-wall 
separating  his  house  from  the  defendant  Bull’s 
house.  He  then  rebuilt  the  wall  partly  on  his 
own  land  and  partly  on  Bull’s  land,  but  raised  it 
to  nearly  double  the  height  at  his  own  expense. 

In  course  of  time  the  defendant  Bull  pulled 
down  his  own  house  and  rebuilt  it  to  a greater 
height  using  the  upper  part  of  the  %vall  in 
accordance  with  a party-wall  notice. 

The  plaintiff,  Williams,  then  brought  an  action 
for  trespass  for  interfering  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  wall  that  he  had  raised,  seeing  that  the 
defendant  had  not  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Mathews  gave  his  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  defendant. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  from  the  report  I 
saw  of  the  case  whether  there  was  any  award  in 
either  case.  I should  think  not,  otherwise  it 
would  never  have  arisen.  I shall  only  make  one 
remark  on  the  case,  namely,  that  it  seems  to  me 
an  unfair  decision  and  contrary  to  the  recognised 
custom,  but  I cannot  help  thinking  there  was 
either  some  other  point  in  the  case  or  the  action 
should  not  have  been  one  for  tresspass  but  for  the 
sum  of  money  for  the  share  of  the  wall  built  by 
the  plaintiff  and  afterwards  used  by  the 
defendant. 

Apply  this  decision  to  the  first  case  I illustrated 
of  the  lean-to  roof,  and  a great  injustice  might  be 
perpetrated,  but  every  case  must  be  considered  on 
Its  own  merits. 

In  excavating  ground  for  building  or  repairs 
any  carelessness  or  negligence  causing  or 
accelerating  the  fall  of  an  adjoining  house  will 
give  a good  cause  of  action  (Dodd  v.  Holme). 

And  a man  who  orders  a work  to  be  executed 
on  _ his  own  premises  lawful  in  itself,  but  from 
which,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  injurious 
consequences  to  his  neighbour  must  be  expected 
to  arise,  unless  means  are  adopted  by  which  such 
consequences  may  be  prevented — is  bound  to  see 
to  the  doing  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  mischief;  and  cannot  relieve  himself  of  his 
responsibility  by  employing  someone  else  to  do 
what  is  necessar)’,  and  so  prevent  the  act  he  has 
ordered  to  be  done  from  becoming  wrongful. 
(Bower  O'.  Peate.) 

Then  we  come  to 

7-  Kight  of  building  owner  to  pul!  down  any 
parly  structure  of  insufficient  strength  for  his 
puipose  and  to  rebuild  the  same  of  sufficient 
strength  on  condition  of  making  good  all 
damage,  the  whole  expense,  including  all  the 
damage,  to  be  borne  by  the  building  owner. 

8.  A right  to  cut  into  any  party  structure  on 
condition  of  making  good  all  damage,  the  whole 
cost,  including  the  damage,  to  be  borne  by  him. 

9.  He  may  cut  away  any  footing,  any  chimney 
breast,  jambs,  or  flues  projecting  from  any  party 
wall,  to  erect  an  external  wall  against  such  parly 
wall,  or  for  any  purpose,  on  condition  of  making 
good  all  damage  : similarly  the  cost  of  all  this 
must  be  borne  by  the  building  owner  solely. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  cutting  down  ^ 
chimney  breast,  provided  the  District  Surveyor 
has  first  certified  that  it  may  be  done  without 
danger  to  any  adjoining  building  in  accordance 
^vule  of  15,  Section  xx.,  and,  of  course,  pro- 
vided that  he  gives  another  footing  to  the  wall 
where  cut  away,  either  lower  down  by  under- 
pinning or  in  his  own  wall,  otherwise  he  would 
be  causing  damage  to  the  wall,  and  further,  it 
would  contrpene  the  first  schedule  by  not  having 
proper  projection  of  footing  on  either  side 
thereof. 

10.  The  building  owner  has  a right  to  deal  with 
the  wall  of  an  adjoining  owner  that  overhangs 
his  ground,  on  condition  of  making  good  all 


wise,  the  rooms  of  the  adjoining  owner  during 
such  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  (Thompson  v.  ' 
Hill),  only  I must  say  this  is  not  the  usual 
custom. 

Section  Ixxxiv.  deals  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
adjoining  owner  to  the  building  owner,  to  build 
chimney  jambs,  breasts,  fines,  piers,  or  recesses. 


4.  The  Usual  Procedure. 

Section  Ixxxv.  gives  the  rules  to  be  observed  with 
respect  to  the  exercise  by  building  and  adjoining 
owners  of  their  respective  rights. 

Rule  I of  Section  Ixxxv.  says  : — No  building 
owner  shall,  except  with  consent  of  adjoining 
owner,  or  where  structure  is  dangerous  and  has 
been  condemned,  exercise  any  right  unless  he  has 
given  three  months’  notice. 

If  the  wall  has  been  condemned  as  a dangerous 
structure,  it  would  be  lawful  for  either  owner  to 
take  down  the  party  wall  without  the  three 
months’  notice,  but  when  it  has  been  taken  down 
the  usual  procedure  will  have  to  be  gone  through 
before  it  can  be  rebuilt  again. 

Rule  2 slates  that  the  notice  must  be  in  writing, 
or  printed,  and  state  tlie  nature  of  the  proposed 
work  and  the  time  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  be 
commenced. 

3.  That  no  building  owner  shall  exercise  any 
right  to  the  inconvenience  of  adjoining  owner. 

5.  Deals  with  the  requisitions  of  the  adjoining 
owner. 

6.  If  either  owner  does  not  consent  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  delivery  of  any  notice  or 
requisition,  he  shall  be  considered  to  have 
dissented,  and  a difference  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  arisen. 

7.  In  all  cases  not  hereby  specially  provided  for 
the  building  owner  and  adjoining  owner,  unless 
they  concur  in  the  appointment  of  one  surveyor, 
they  shall  each  appoint  a surveyor,  the  two  sur- 
veyors shall  select  a third  surveyor,  and  such  one 
or  three  or  any  two  of  them  shall  settle  by  their 
award  all  matters  in  dispute,  including  the  costs 
of  award.  “ Such  one  surveyor,”  of  course,  refers 
to  the  surveyor  appointed  by  both  the  building 
owner  and  adjoining  owner,  and  not  the  third 
surveyor  ; he,  the  third  surveyor,  is  not  an  umpire, 
but  only  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  two, 
although  he  generally  has  to  adjudicate  between 
them  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  award 
signed  only  by  him,  as  third  surveyor,  is  not  in 
accord  with  this  Section  ; either  one  or  both  of  the 
other  surveyors  must  sign  as  well. 

Wherever  possible  it  is  best  to  have  the  signa- 
tures of  all  three  surveyors. 

It  is  also  necessary  for  the  two  surveyors  to 
select  a third  surveyor,  though  it  is  not  imperative 
to  call  him  in  ; but  it  should  be  clearly  stated  in 
the  award  (which  in  this  case,  of  course,  would  be 
signed  by  the  two  surveyors),  that  he  has  been 
selected. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  if  these  necessary 
steps  were  always  taken,  as  they  certainly  should 
be,  and  a proper  award  made  before  any  work 
were  done  to  a party  structure,  and  before,  in 
fact,  the  structure  were  touched,  an  immense 
amount  of  difficulty  might  be  saved,  and  it  would 
be  a very  rare  occurrence  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Law  Courts. 

Where  litigation  has  arisen,  it  will-  almost 
invariably  be  found  that  some  link  in  the  chain 
of  this  procedure  has  been  omitted. 

In  the  case  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  Africa  v. 
Stokes,  the  judge  said  that  “The  Actgavethe  three 
surveyors  power  to  determine  the  time  and 
manner  of  doing  any  work,  and  it  would  be 
reducing  the  Act  to  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
the  building  owner  had  aright  to  proceed  with 
the  work  until  they  had  so  determined. 

- In  certain  cases  not  specially  provided  for 
here— namely,  where  a surveyor  dies  or  refuses  to 
act,  &c.— Section  xxi.  of  the  Amendment  Act  of 
1882^  gives  the  necessary  procedure  in  the 
appointment  of  another  surveyor. 

8.  The  award  by  such  one,  three,  or  any  two 
of  them  is  conclusive,  or  must  be  appealed 
against  within  fourteen  day  of  delivery. 

9.  If  either  owner  fails  to  aopoint  a surveyor 
for  ten  days  after  notice  has  been  given  to  make 
such  appointment,  the  party  giving  notice  may 
appoint. 

Rules  It  and  12  relate  what  appellant  from 
award  is  to  do. 

Section  Ixxxvi.  gives  power  to  building  owner  to 
enter  premises  to  effect  works  (of  course  only 
when  entitled  to  do  so  under  an  award). 

87.  Deals  with  security  to  be  given  by  buildinc 
owner  if  required.  ® 

89.  Account  of  expenses  must  be  delivered  to 
adjoining  owner  within  one  month  of  completion. 

90.  Adjoining  owner  may  appeal  ag4jnst 
accguot  within  Qrj®  fponth  of  its  delivery,  ' 


91.  If  adjoining  owner  does  not  appeal  within 
one  month,  building  owner  can  recover  as  a debt. 

92.  Until  adjoining  owner“pays,  the  building 
owner  is  sole  possessor  of  such  structure. 

93.  Where  building  owner  has  incurred  ex- 
penses, adjoining  owner  liable  as  a debt. 

Section  xciv.  is  an  important  one.  It  enacts  that 
where  a building  owner  fails  to  do  anything,  upon 
condition  of  doing  which  his  right  to  execute 
certain  works  is  hereby  limited  to  arise  or  to 
make  good  damage  within  a reasonable  time,  he 
incurs  a penalty  not  exceeding  20/.  for  each  day 
during  which  such  failure  continues. 

95.  Consent  how  given  on  behalf  of  persons 
under  disability, 

96.  Consent  how  given  on  behalf  of  a person 
not  to  be  found. 

Part  IV.  Deals  with  payment  of  expenses  by 
owners. 


5.  — The  proposed  Bill  to  be  introduced  by  the 

London  County  Council  so  far  as  it  affects  the 

rights  of  Building  and  Adjoining  Owners. 

A separate  evening  might  very  well  be  set 
apart  for  the  discussion  of  this  Bill,  and  to-night 
I shall  only  have  time  to  touch  upon  one  or  two 
points. 

By  section  xlv. — 

A wall  shall  be  deemed  a party  wall  though 
part  only  of  it  is  actually  used  as  a party  wall,  in 
the  following  cases  : — 

(fl.)  When  a wall  is  after  the  commencement 
of  this  Act  built  as  a party  wall  in  any 
part. 

(/'.)  Where  a wall  built  before  or  after  the 
commencement  of  this  Act  becomes  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act  a party 
wall  in  any  part. 

Practically  this  means  that  a person,  by 
erecting  surreptitiously  a w.c.  against  his  neigh- 
bour's wall,  converts  the  whole  of  it  into  a party 
wall,  or  at  any  rate  for  10  feet  above  the  lower 
building. 

Nor  is  there  any  provision  to  prevent  any 
openings  above  that  height  being  made  in  a new 
wall,  over  an  adjoining  owner’s  building.  This, 
I think,  should  be  guarded  against. 


Rights  of  Building  and  Adjoining  Chvners. 

Section  Ixxii.  is  a new  section  altogether. 

Rule  I reads  : — If  the  building  owner  desires  to 
build  a parly  wall  on  the  line  of  junction  he  may 
serve  notice  thereof  on  the  adjoining  owner. 

Rule  2 : — If  the  adjoining  owner  consents  to 
the  building  of  a party  wall  there  (that  is,  on  the 
line  of  junction),  the  wall  shall  be  built  half  on 
the  ground  of  each  of  the  two  owners. 

This  might  be  unfair.  Suppose  the  adjoining 
owner  wants  a wall  10  feet  high,  and  the  building 
owner  80  feet  high,  the  wall  must  either  be  half 
on  each  owner’s  ground  (which  would  be  unfair 
to  the  adjoining  owner),  or  there  must  be  two 
external  walls. 

Rule  3 is  somewhat  ambiguous.  It  reads  : — 
“The  expense  of  the  building  of  the  party  wall 
shall  be  from  time  to  time  borne  by  the  two 
owners,  in  proportion  to  the  superficial  extent 
thereof,  which  they  respectively  from  time  to 
time  make  use  of.” 

Rule  4 says  : — If  the  adjoining  owner  does  not 
consent  to  the  building  of  a party  wall,  the 
building  owner  must  build  external  wall  on  his 
own  ground. 

Rule  5 : — If  the  building  owner  wishes  to  build 
an  external  wall  on  his  own  ground,  he  may 
serve  notice  thereof  on  the  adjoining  owner. 

Rule  6 reads  : — “ Where,  in  either  of  the  cases 
aforesaid,  the  building-owner  proceeds  to  build 
an  external  wall  on  his  own  ground,  he  shall  have 
a right  at  his  own  expense,  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  one  month  from  the  service  of  the 
notice,  to  place  on  the  ground  of  the  adjoining 
owner  the  projecting  footings  of  the  external 
wall,  with  concrete  or  other  solid  substructure 
thereunder,  making  compensation  to  the  adjoining 
owner  or  occupier  for  any  damage  occasioned 
therely.” 

This  might  be  hard  on  the  adjoining  owner. 
Suppose  adjoining  owner  has  a one-story  building 
only.  Building  owner  might  want  wall  80  ft. 
high,  and  could  put  his  footings  and  concrete 
right  in  adjoining  owner’s  room,  as  sketch. 

And  further  it  reads  : — 

‘ ‘ Where  an  external  wall  is  built  against  another 
external  wall,  or  against  a party  wall,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  District  Sur\'eyor  to  allow  the 
footing  of  the  side  next  such  wall  to  be  omitted.” 
By  this  it  would  be  lawful  to  erect  a wall  So  ft. 
or  more  in  height  without  footings  on  one  side,, 
if  an  external  wall  10  ft.  or  even  less  were 
against  it. 

By  Section  Ixxv.,  Rule  i. — One  month’s  notice 
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ihave  to  be  given  for  a party  fence  wall,  and 
months’  notice  served  on  the  adjoining  owner 
i)ccupier  for  a party  wall  or  party  structure, 
id  of  as  now,  three. 

Rule  2. — The  building  owner  must  hoard 
:.e  adjoining  owner’s  building  where  wall  is 
ii  down. 

lie  4. — A notice  shall  not  be  any  good  unless 
‘vork  is  begun  within  six  months  after  the 
be  thereof.  These  are  good  regulations,  and 
jing  in  the  present  Act. 

lie  8 of  Section  Ixxv.  makes  it  imperative  on 
two  surveyors  to  select  a third  to  act  as 
ipire,”  and  an  award  must  be  made  either  by 
one  surveyor  (that  is  in  the  case  where 
ing  owner  and  adjoining  owner  agree  to  have 
one  surveyor),  or  the  three  surveyors,  or  by 
impire  of  them,  so  that  if  a difference  arises 
wo  surveyors  must  call  in  the  umpire,  and 
two  cannot  make  the  award  without  the 
ipire,”  as  they  can  in  the  present  Act. 
lis  of  course  would  entail  more  expense  and 
I occupy  more  time,  as  now  so  often 
fences  are  settled  by  the  two  surveyors 
;ing  without  having  recourse  to  the  third 
:yor.  I can  see  one  or  two  difficulties  that 
it  arise  by  this  arrangement ; suppose  the 
surveyors  did  not  agree  with  the  umpire  as  to 
:osts,  they — the  two— could  not  make  the 
d without  the  umpire,  but  the  umpire  would 
the  power  to  make  the  award  alone,  though 
iifference  might  be  a very  trivial  one,  and  he 
d put  his  costs  down  at  anything  he  liked, 
he  present  arrangement  has  been  found  to 
<.  well ; why  alter  it  ? 

jclion  Ixxviii.  is  a new  section,  and  deals  with  a 
where  a building  owner  intends  to  build 
.in  10  ft.  of  and  excavate  lower  than  the 
ining  owner’s  building. 

wo  months’  notice  of  this  shall  be  given  to  the 
ining  owner. 

uilding  owner  shall  underpin  or  otherwise 
igthen  the  adjoining  owner’s  wall  if  required, 
the  expense  of  this  is  not  included  in  the 
»nses  to  be  borne  by  the  building  owner, 
igh  by  Rule  3 the  building  owner  would  have 
ompensate  him  for  any  inconvenience,  loss,  or 
lage. 

•ule  2.  If  the  adjoining  owner  or  occupier 
:s  notice  that  he  disputes  the  necessity  of  the 
erpinning,  a difference  arises, 
his  Section  will  certainly  place  a rather  hard 
, I am  inclined  to  think,  unnecessary  addi- 
al  restriction  on  the  building  owners. 

'he  Sectfbn  dealing  with  expenses  remains 
fly  as  at  present,  except  that  two  clauses  are 
rted  for  party  fence  walls. 

'he  last  clause  of  this  part  of  the  Bill  is  an 
ortant  one,  and  I will  read  it  : — “ Nothing  in 
Act  shall  authorise  any  interference  with  an 
iment  of  light  or  other  easements  in  or  relating 
1 party  wall,  or  take  away,  abridge,  or  pre- 
cially  affect  any  right  of  any  person  to  preserve 
estore  any  light  or  other  thing  in  or  connected 
1 a party  wall  in  case  of  the  party  wall  being 
ed  down  or  rebuilt.” 

'his  is  a good  and  necessary  clause. 

have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  or  this 
er.  I know  you  will  pardon  its  length  if  it 
Is  to  a good  discussion,  and  where  I have  gone 
ay  I trust  you  will  put  me  right.  Several  of 
cases  I have  illustrated  admit  of  other  inter- 
Lations.  I can  only  add,  I thank  you  sincerely 
bearing  with  me  so  patiently. 


-Ir.  Douglass  Mathews,  in  moving  a vote  of 
nks  to  Mr.  Woodthorpe,  said  that  they  had 
rd  how  in  former  days  each  man  had  to  build 
own  wall  not  less  than  16  ft.  in  height  and 
. in  breadth.  He  supposed  that,  in  a very  short 
e,  the  place  became  very  crowded  indeed,  and 
wasted  space  became  a great  disadvantage, 

I then  came  about  the  question  of  party-walls 
I how  they  could  become  beneficial.  It  was 
tual  interest  in  a wall,  and  like  a great  many 
er  mutual  things  it  did  not  always  happen  that 
vas  convenient  or  satisfactory  to  both  parties, 
course,  if  they  had  their  own  way,  they  would 
be  glad  to  build  their  own  wall,  and  be 
.ependent  of  their  neighbours,  but  then  it 
lid  not  be,  and  they  must  needs  take  the 
tter  as  they  found  it.  There  were  very  often 
at  inconveniences,  but  then  they  could  not 
/e  the  advantages  without  the  disadvantages, 
the  wall  belonged  to  both  owners  A and  B,  it 
s possible  that  A should  profit  in  one  case  and 
be  inconvenienced.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
use  of  time  possibly  B had  the  same  advan- 
;es  that  A formerly  had,  and,  therefore,  it 
ght  be  that  although  A had  to  build  the  wall 
d was  put  to  expense  for  his  own  purposes,  B 
ueafler  would  have  the  benefit  of  A’s  wall 


without  the  inconvenience  and  very  likely  the 
expense  to  which  A had  been  put.  That  had 
been  especially  the  case  since  the  recent  decision 
in  Williams  v.  Bull,  where  it  was  laid  down  that 
if  A carried  up  his  party  wall  to  a greater  height 
than  it  formerly  was,  that  B should  have  the 
advantage  of  the  heightened  wall  without  paying 
the  expense.  He  certainly  disagreed  with  that. 
He  thought  that  if  B wished  to  use  A’s  wall  he 
ought  to  pay  his  share  of  the  value  of  it  at 
current  prices.  It  was  very  difficult  to  speak 
generally  on  that  subject  because  each  case  had 
so  many  different  points.  He  thought  that 
Mr.  Woodthorpe  rather  suggested  that  it  was 
reasonable  that  compensation  should  be  made  for 
any  loss  that  might  accrue  to  the  adjoining 
owner  by  the  building  owner’s  work.  That,  in 
his  (Mr.  Mathews’s)  opinion,  was  opening  a very 
wide  door  indeed,  and  he  was  afraid  it  would 
lead  to  so  much  difficulty  and  expense  as  to  do 
away  with  the  advantage  of  the  party  - wall 
altogether.  The  building  owner  would  never 
know  what  the  extent  of  his  liabilities  would  be. 
They  all  knew  what  compensation  meant,  and 
if  B had  to  suffer  inconvenience  and  expense  he 
might  very  likely  come  down  on  A rather 
heavily.  He  had  known  several  cases  in 
which  there  had  been  very  great  hardships 
indeed  to  adjoining  owners.  He  agreed 
with  what  Mr.  Woodthorpe  said  about  the 
party-wall  becoming  an  external  wall  above  the 
roof.  The  only  difficulty  to  his  mind  in  the 
Williams  v.  Bull  case  was  that  the  building 
owner  A had  rights  over  B and  built  partly  on  his 
ground,  and  it  seemed  hard  to  that  extent.  The 
matter  was  a very  difficult  one.  The  Bristol  case 
had  been  one  which  had  influenced  the  London 
Building  Acts.  As  to  what  would  constitute  a 
party-wall ; whether  the  mere  fact  of  putting  up 
a water-closet  or  shed  at  one  end  of  it  converted 
the  whole  of  the  wall  into  a party-wall,  he 
hoped  they  would  have  some  modification  of  that, 
because  it  happened  sometimes  that  an  external 
wall  was  used  unknown  to  the  owner,  and  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  land,  and,  therefore,  by  a 
very  captious  act  on  the  part  of  the  user  a right 
was  acquired  which  was  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  building  owner.  Then  with 
reference  to  the  party  floors  that  had  been  men- 
tioned. He  hoped  that  in  the  new  Act  they 
would  have  something  more  definite  with  regard 
to  party  structures.  It  was  most  extraordinary, 
considering  the  difficulties  that  arose,  how  easily 
that  part  of  the  Act  was  worked.  Those  of  them 
who  had  had  much  to  do  with  that  matter  found 
that  matters  which  were  found  to  be  extremely 
difficult  and  giving  rise  to  a great  deal  of  discus- 
sion in  a court  of  law  could  easily  be  settled  by 
three  men  who  understood  what  they  were 
talking  about.  A surveyor  came  in  as  an 
uninterested  party,  heard  both  sides  and  deter- 
mined the  case.  He  did  not  remember 
any  case  in  which  the  award  had  been  properly 
drawn  where  there  had  been  any  difficulty.  He  did 
not  see  the  necessity  of  departing  from  the  1855 
Act  which  had  been  found  to  work  so  well.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  no  alteration  was  called  for,  and  if 
it  were,  it  would,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  lead  to 
considerable  expense,  and  to  no  purpose.  He 
might  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  drawing 
up  awards  very  clearly.  If  awards  were  upset,  it 
was,  generally  speaking,  from  some  carelessness  in 
drawing  up  the  award,  or  from  some  subject  not 
being  thoroughly  considered.  It  was  most  desir- 
able, under  every  circumstance,  that  before  a 
party-wall  was  touched  an  award  should  be  made. 
It  was  a very  simple  thing  to  draw  up  an  award  if 
they  knew  what  the  award  was  to  attain.  When 
it  was  drawn  up,  there  it  was  as  a document,  and 
there  was  no  quarrelling  afterwards. 

Mr.  Lovegrove,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  he  had  had  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  as  to  party-walls  in 
London.  Pie  remembered  a case  where  the 
barrister  brought  out  the  old  argument  about  a 
man  wishing  to  run  along  or  enjoy  himself  on  his 
wall.  There  was  an  ordinary  party  fence  wall 
and  garden,  and  the  defendant  desired  to  build  a 
stable  and  coach-house,  and  for  that  purpose 
underpinned  the  soil,  and  for  that  he  was 
condemned  in  damages  and  penalties  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division,  because  he  had  deprived 
the  adjoining  owner  of  the  privilege  of  using  the 
wall.  He  did  not  think  that  the  decision  in 
Williams  v.  Bull  was  a proper  and  just  one. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee  said  that  a wall  was  a 
party-wall  whether  it  was  between  one  building 
or  two.  In  the  new  Bill  it  was  stated  that  a wall 
built  10  ft.  above  the  lowest  roof  would  be  a 
party-wall.  The  effect  of  the  new  Bill  on 

[diagram  I would  be  to  deprive  B of  a story. 

Mr.  W.  PI.  White  having  made  a few  remarks. 
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which  were  almost  inaudible  at  the  reporters’ 
table, 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  said  with  regard  to 
the  party-wall  sections  of  the  Building  Acts, 
that  he  was  in  the  case  which  had  been 
so  often  alluded  to  — viz.,  The  Standard 
Bank  of  Africa  v.  Stokes.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls — ^Jesscl — who  was  a man  of  very  peculiar 
habits  of  thought,  seized  upon  it,  and  apparerrtly, 
without  the  least  premeditation,  launched  into 
the  whole  subject,  and  told  them  that  those 
sections  not  only  declared  the  law,  but  the  whole 
law,  with  regard  to  London.  He  did  not  know 
whether  he  understood  it  perfectly  himself,  but  it 
was  a most  useful  thing  to  get  to  know  as  much 
about  party-walls  as  possible,  because  questions 
upon  them  were  always  coming  up,  and  he 
thought  that  a fair  and  useful  knowledge  on  the 
subject  was  wanted  in  an  office,  and  was  very 
easily  acquired.  An  ordinary  knowledge  of  law 
would  be  sufficient  for  it.  He  wondered  who 
first  started  the  question  of  a horizontal  party- 
wall.  He  did  not  find  it  in  any  Act  or  any 
book.  He  very  often  found  it  in  his  office 
when  a gentleman  came  to  him  and  wanted 
to  do  something  wrong.  He  then  called  a 
wall  a floor,  and  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr. 
Blashill)  to  be  as  ridiculous  as  anything  could 
be.  It  was  a party  structure,  so  said  the  Aot, 
and  the  Act  told  them  how  to  deal  with  it.  It 
distinctly  told  them  in  more  places  than  one  that 
buildings  must  be  separated  by  party-walls,  and 
not  floors.  He  would  give  them  a word  or 
two  of  caution.  In  the  first  place  the  Act  said 
that  if  the  parties  could  not  agree  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done — they  could  do  without  a 
surveyor — they  could  appoint  one  surveyor  to  act 
for  them,  and  if  they  did  not  do  that  they 
must  each  appoint  a surveyor,  and  the  two 
surveyors  were  to  appoint  a third  surveyor.  Pie 
(Mr.  Blashill)  had  never  had  much  difficulty 
when  he  had  met  an  architect,  but  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  auctioneer  in  some  surveyors.  He 
had  often  found  instances  of  that  sort.  The  best 
way  to  deal  with  men  like  that  was  to  refuse 
to  go  into  the  question  at  all  before  the 
appointment  of  the  third  surveyor.  The  Bristol 
Act  had  been  alluded  to.  Pie  remembered  a 
case  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in  which  that 
Act  was  rather  in  favour  of  his  client.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  solicitors  in  London  was  on  his 
side,  and  he  took  full  advantage  of  it  in  his  part 
of  the  performance,  but  he  (the  solicitor)  told 
him  (Mr.  Blashill)  that  whenever  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  have  the  whole  decision  upset  under 
the  Bristol  Act  he  would  get  it  done  for  him. 
When  surveyors  met  upon  a building  it  was  quite 
true  that  they  were  not  arbitrators,  as  each  was 
acting  for  the  best  for  his  client.  He  thought 
that  it  was  better  to  begin  with  the  intention  of 
agreeing  than  quarrelling  ; it  saved  law  expenses. 

Mr.  H.  Chatfeild  Clarke  said  that  in  a London 
practice  he  thought  nothing  was  more  difficult  to 
architects  than  points  arising  out  of  party-wall 
structures.  Referring  to  the  procedure  under  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  he  thought  that  a 
limit  should  be  put  on  the  validity  of  a party-wall 
notice.  They  had  a party  notice  served,  and 
nothing  was  done  for  months  on  it,  and  then 
suddenly  the  building  owner  woke  up  and  wanted 
to  proceed.  That  might  be  hard  on  the  adjoining 
owner.  Pie  thought  that  the  intention  of  the  Act 
was  to  give  the  adjoining  owner  notice  of  when 
the  work  was  to  be  executed.  Buildings,  espe- 
cially in  the  City  of  London,  often  changed 
hands,  and  it  would  be  rather  hard  on  any  lessee, 
when  an  original  notice  had  been  served  months 
before,  not  to  allow  it  to  be  transferred  upon  due 
notice  being  given.  What  surprised  him  was  how 
often  architects  proceeded  without  an  award  at 
all,  which  was,  of  course,  perfectly  informal.  He 
thought  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  the 
award  duly  signed.  He  thought  that  there  was  a 
great  difficulty  arising  where  several  surveyors 
were  appointed,  and  they  had  to  make  several 
awards  on  the  same  wall. 

Mr.  Langton  Cole  said  that,  referring  to 
Mr.  Woodthorpe’s  first  example,  which  had  been 
so  much  referred  to,  he  should  be  glad  if 
Mr.  Woodthorpe  would  say  what  the  proper 
course  was  for  B to  adopt  if  he  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  the  party-wall.  He  had  a similar 
case  in  which  he  served  a notice  personally  on  a 
reverend  priest  of  the  Roman  Church,  who  met 
him  with  much  indignation  and  told  him  that  his 
proposal  was  preposterous,  and  that  he  would 
oppose  him  if  it  cost  him  1,000/.  The  case  was 
ultimately  arranged,  because  it  appeared  that  the 
strip  of  land  on  which  he  proposed  to  build  did 
not  belong  to  his  client,  but  was  held  on  lease. 

Mr.  Huntly  Gordon  said  that  he  thought  that 
in  the  new  Bill  it  was  proposed  that  there  should 
e 
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be  some  stipulation  that  every  building  should 
have  a staircase.  There  was  absolutely  no 
provision  for  that  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  C.  Herbert  Bedells,  F.S.I.,  said  that  it  was 
interesting  to  notice  how,  in  the  proposed  new 
Bill  to  which  Mr.  Woodthorpe  referred  in  section 
5 of  his  paper,  many  points  dealt  with  in  Acts 
previous  to  that  of  1855  were  introduced.  Mr. 
H.  Chatfeild  Clarke  had  referred  to  the  indefinite 
period  of  validity  of  a party-wall  notice  under  the 
present  Act.  In  the  Bill  the  point  was  dealt  with 
and  a limit  fixed  for  the  work  to  proceed — viz., 
not  later  than  six  months  from  the  service  of 
notice.  This  seemed  a short  time,  but  it  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  was  one  of  the 
alterations  he,  Mr.  Bedells,  had  suggested  should 
be  made  in  the  law  in  the  course  of  a 
paper  he  read  before  the  Surveyors’  Institution, 
the  lines  of  which  paper  had  been  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  Woodthorpe.  He  (Mr.  Bedells)  disagreed 
with  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  grounds  of  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Williams  v.  Bull.  After 
carefully  investigating  that  case  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  real  crux  of  the  decision 
was  to  be  found  in  the  judge’s  remark  that  the 
provision  in  the  fortner  Act,  under  which  the 
adjoining  owner,  when  he  wanted  to  make  use  of 
it,  would  have  been  required  to  pay  a contribution 
to  the  cost  incurred  in  erecting  a raised  party-wall, 
was  omitted  in  the  Act  of  1855,  and  he,  the  judge, 
could  not  therefore  enforce  any  such  contribution. 
Mr.  Woodthorpe  had  referred  to  the  presumption 
in  favour  oJ  the  position  of  the  owners  in  a party- 
wall  under  common  law  being  that  of  tenants  in 
common.  He,  Mr.  Bedells,  in  the  paper 
referred  to,  had  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
one  case  the  judges  had  preferred  to  presume 
ownership  m severalty,  with  cross  rights  of  ease- 
ment, because  a tenancy  in  common  implied  that 
either  party  had  a right  to  demand  a “ partition.” 
A curious  case  illustrating  this  came  under  his 
notice  recenUy.  An  architect  had  proposed 
to  use  a party  fence  wall  for  a new 
building;  the  adjoining  owner  objected,  and 
litigation  followed.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  was  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  the  wall 
which  was  inconsistent  with  a tenancy  in  common 
in  ^_e  wall.  The  architect,  believing  he  was  acting 
within  his  rights,  proceeded  to  erect  the  building 
raising  half  the  thickness  of  the  party  fence  wall 
He  was  immediately  served  with  notice  of  pro- 
ceedings to  commit  him  for  contempt  of  court. 
He  therefore  came  to  ask  to  be  supported  in  an 
affidavit  that  what  he  had  done  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  a tenancy  in  common.  He  Mr 
Bedells,  told  him  that,  in  his  view,  what  he 
had  done  was  clearly  inconsistent  with  such 
a tenancy.  The  architect  then  went  to  a 
learned  counsel,  who  confirmed  the  speaker’s 
^ew,  but  found  a way  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  applying,  or  threatening  to  apply,  for  a 
“partition,  'the  effect  of  which  in  all  probability 
would  have  been  that  the  court  would  have  given 
o his  client  the  half  of  the  wall  on  which  he  had 
built  as  his  share.  This  was,  it  would  be  observed, 
a case  of  a pwty  fence  wall.  They  had  never 
known  m London  what  to  do  in  such  cases,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  very  glad  to  see  that  his 
suggestion  to  indude  party  fence  walls  within  the 
scope  of  the  Buildings  Act,  and  its  procedure  so 
^ to  give  clear  directions  to  a building  owner 
how  to  with  them,  had  been  accepted  and 
embodied  in  the  Bill,  and  which,  in  this  respect, 
deserv-ed,  he  thought,  the  support  of  members  of 
that  j^ociation.  He  disagreed  with  one  of  the 
alterations  proposed- viz,,  that  unless  a single 
surveyor  was  appointed  there  must  be  thru  la 
make  the  award  (or  an  award  l,e  made  by  the 
umpire).  In  every  case  of  a party  wall  difference, 
however  tnfling,  to  require  a third  surveyor  eilhe; 
o make  or  join  in  an  award  by  all  three  seemed 
to  him  simply  ridiculous, 

The  President  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  earned  unanimously 

“ to  ‘hn  qnes- 

lll  ‘y  . ‘o  ""hat  course  B should 

not  build  there  because  of  A's  lights.  If  any- 

l'°,  the  subject 

he  could  only  tell  them  to  read  a paper  by  Mr. 
Bedells  on  the  subject,  which  was  rjported  in  the 

ve  Ut  ‘'“d  given  them  a 

very  good  case  and  had  raised  a very  good  point. 
Every  cMe,  he  (.Mr.  Woodthorpe)  thought  must 
be  considered  on  its  own  merits,  as  they  Hould  not 
lay  down  a law  covering  every  case 
The  meeting  then  terminated. 


SECTms  Th  Discu-ssiom 

fif^  meeting  of  the  session  was 
Md  at  the  rooms  of  the  Association  on  Wednesday, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  m the  chair,  when  Mr,  /.  C. 


Stockdale  read  a paper  entitled,  "External  Plaster 
Work."  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Garbutt,  and  continued  by  Messrs. 
Greenop,  Hopkins,  and  White,  when  Mr.  E.  Francis 
Jackson,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  G.  Jackson  & Sons, 
and  Messrs.  H.  M.  Whyte,  and  Jno.  McDonald, 
their  representatives,  gave  the  meeting  the  benefit 
of  their  practical  experience. 
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COM  PE  TITIONS. 


Municipal  Buildings,  Cardiff.— At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Town-hall  Com- 
mittee, held  in  the  council-chamber  on  the 
30th  ult.,  the  Mayor  (Councillor  Trounce) 
presiding,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Harpur,  the 
Borough  Engineer,  stating  that  he  had  again 
gone  carefully  into  the  requirements  of  the 
various  departments  as  set  forth  in  the  epitome 
dated  October  3 last,  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions of  the  committee  nf  October  16  last.  He 
found  that  the  superficial  area  of  the  space 
occupied  by  the  departments  which  were  abso- 
lutely obliged  to  be  situated  on  the  ground 
floor,  together  with  an  allowance  for  corridor, 
lavatories,  space  taken  up  by  walls,  and 
a reasonable  amount  of  open  space  for 
light  and  ventilation,  was  58,548  square  feet,  being 
13.095  square  feet  less  than  the  quantity  stated  in 
his  letter  to  the  Committee  of  March  22  last. 
The  total  area  of  the  lands  at  present  owned  by 
the  Corporation,  and  including  portions  of  the 
public  footways  in  Westgate-sUeet  and  St.  Mary- 
street,  referred  to  in  his  letter  of  March  22  last, 
59)753  square  feet,  and  in  addition  to  these 
figures  the  surplus  lands,  after  widening  Quay- 
street  in  accordance  with  their  Parliamentary  plans 
of  the  present  session,  exclusive  of  any  portion  of 
the  National  Provincial  Bank  and  Griffin  Hotel 
premises,  would  amount  to  2,043  square  feet, 
making  a total  area  of  61,796  square  feet.  That 
left  a margin  of  3,248  square  feet  over  the 
area  of  land  required  on  the  ground  floor. 
Alderman  Rees  moved — “That,  having  con- 
sidered the  question  of  the  site  for  the  new 
municipal  buildings,  this  committee  is  of  opinion 
that  the  present  site  (including  the  sites  to  be 
acquired)  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and, 
provided  the  fire-b^ade  station,  the  police- 
station,  and  the  police-courts  are  removed  to 
another  site,  it  recommends  the  council  to  adopt 
the  same.”  The  Mayor  remarked  that  whatever 
kind  of  municipal  building  was  erected  in  Cardiff 
he  should  advocate  the  present  site  being  utilised. 
The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  by  six  votes 
to  four.  It  was  also  agreed — “That  premiums  be 
offered  for  plans  and  elevations  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  buildings  in  harmony  with  the  above 
resolution  as  follows  : — ist  premium,  500/.  ; 2nd 
premium,  300/.  ; and  3rd  premium,  100/. ; and 
that  it  be  made  a condition  of  the  competition 
that_  the  winner  of  the  first  premium  be  the 
architect  of  the  buildings,  and  that  the  amount  of 
the  premium  be  included  in  the  commission 
payable  to  such  architect.” 

Bath  Pump-Room  Extension.— At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Bath  Town  Council  held  on  Tuesday  at 
the  Bath  Guildhall,  the  Town  Clerk  said  a letter 
had  been  received  from  Messrs.  Baggallay  & 
Bristowe,  of  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  com- 
plaining that  they  ought  to  have  been  awarded 
the  second  place  and  premium  in  this  competition. 
The  Baths  Committee  at  their  last  meeting  did 
not  think  that  the  letter  should  receive  considera- 
tion, and  the  next  business  was  proceeded  with 
Now  he  had  received  another  letter  from  this  firm 
of  architects  m which  they  said  : “As  our  former 
letter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Town  Council,  as  requested,  we  here- 
with enclose  a similar  letter  directly  addressed 
to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  we  trust  it 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Council  itself  in  the 
usual  way  in  order  that  any  reply  sent  may 
be  by  the  authority  of  the  Council  ” The 
enclosed  letter  stated  : “ We  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  entitled 
to  the  second  prize  and  premium  in  this  com- 
petition.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
so  well  known  that  we  need  now  only  allude  to 
them  to  point  out  that  by  your  recent  action 
you  hav-e  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Davis  was  a 
disqualified  competitor.”  Mr.  Moore  said  the 
letter  was  considered  by  the  Baths  Committee, 
and  they  decided  that  they  could  not  entertain 
^y  objection.  It  hinged  on  Mr.  Jolly’s  resolu- 
tion that  although  the  plans  should  be  disqualified 
yet  the  premium  should  go  to  the  author,  and 
they  were  bound  by  that  as  a Council.  On  the 
suggestion  of  the  Town  Clerk  it  was  decided 
o in^form  Messrs.  Baggallay  .Jc  Bristowe  that 
the  Council  »w  no  reason  to  deviate  from  the 
resolution  of  the  Baths  Committee. 


\\e  shall  be  glad,  as  on  former  occasions,)  t, 
make  arrangements  for  delivering  at  the  Roy- 
Academy  all  drawings  which  are  sent  to  us  to  1. 
photographed  for  illustration  in  this  journa 
before  being  sent  to  the  Academy. 


SCULPTURE:  “ST.  SEBASTIAN.” 

group,  submitted  in  competition  I 


the  artist,  Mr.  F.  Thomas,  for  tl 
Royal  Academy  Gold  Medal  f 
Sculpture,  was  not  the  successful  design  ; but  i 
was  the  one  most  generally  admired  and  whid 
in  the  opinion  of  many  should  have  had  U 
medal ; and  we  publish  an  illustration  of  it% 
that  ground.  j 

The  full  subject  was  “ Irene  and  her  attendaUi 
removing  the  body  of  St.  Sebastian  from  U 
tree  after  his  first  martyrdom.”  Irene  is  cuttii: 
the  cord,  the  weight  of  the  body  being  supporttt 
by  the  male  attendant,  while  the  woman  at  tl 
foot  is  supporting  the  lower  limbs. 

As  Mr.  Thomas  expressed  himself,  in  writu;; 
to  us,  strongly  convinced  of  the  importance 't 
designing  a group  of  several  figures  so  thii 
it  should  compose  well  from  all  points  of  view-^ 
generally  admitted  principle,  of  course,  but  oi' 
not  always  acted  upon  — and  sent  us  thro 
photographs  of  the  group,  we  have  given  thef 
all,  so  as  to  show  the  composition  from  thro 
points  of  view. 


WALL  DECORATIONS  IN  TILING: 
FOR  A HOSPITAL. 

These  figures,  representing  “ Faith,’'  “ Hope,; 
and  “ Charity,”  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Maw  a 
Co.,  were  originally  drawn  for  them  by  Mi' 
Weatherstone  lor  a reredos,  but  have  been  cor 
siderably  modified  and  the  drapery  rearrange] 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Temple,  who  painted  them  i 
“ underglaze”  on  tiles  for  the  staircase  landings 
the  Shrewsbury  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 

The  drapery  of  the  Faith  and  Hope  figured 
in  mulberry  and  fawn  colours,  that  of  Charity^ 
coffee  and  copper  tints,  all  lightly  treated,  eac; 
having  a diajiered  background  of  dark  olive  greet 


A DISTRICT  COUNCIL  HALL,  BERL] 

The  District  Council  Hall  for  the  “ Mar 
Division  of  the  Province  of  Brandenberg,  wh 
we  illustrate,  contains  the  meeting  halls  for  b 
the  so-called  “upper”  and  “lower”  houses 
this  miniature  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  niccess 
administrative  offices  for  the  honorary  officers  : 
their  paid  assistants.  The  ground-floor  and  fi 
floor  plans,  which  are  appended,  explain  tin 
selves,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
large  top-lighted  hall,  marked  E,  on  the  grou. 
floor,  has  been  the  scene  of  the  more  imiiort 
political  speeches  of  Emperor  William  II..  v 
is  much  attached  to  the  district  the  Council 
question  represents. 

The  material  used  on  the  elevation  is  red  fi 
stone.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Ende  < 
Bceckmann,  whose  work  in  Japan  we  had  occas 
to  illustrate  some  time  back. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  and  u 
of  the  principal  rooms,  which  are  lettered 
reference  to  it : — 


A. —Outer  Hall, 
li-— Inner  Hall. 

C.  — Lobby  and  Cloak -roorr 

D.  — '■  Foyer." 

E.  — Council  Chamber. 

F. — Refreshment  Room. 

G.  — Committee  Rooms. 

H.  — President's  Offices. 


Ground  Floor. 


I. — Library. 

J. — Secretary's  Office.  ■ 

K.  — Treasury  Departm® 

L.  — Records  Office.  ■ 

M.  — Public  Gallery. 

N.  — Staircases. 

O. — Lavatories. 


A.-"PrIvy"  Coun 
Chamber. 

15.— Officers'  Retiri 
Rooms. 

C. — General  Office. 

D.  — Guardians’  Offices. 


E. — Hoard  of  Works  Officel 
F-— General  Office. 

L.  — Lobbies. 

M. — Passages. 

N.  — Staircases. 

O.  — Lavatories. 


“ THE  BURY,”  KING’S  WALDE 
HERTS. 

We  this  week  give  an  illustration  of 
entrance  front  of  the  Bury,  King’s  Walden,  H 
recently  erected  for  Mr.  T.  F.  Harrison, 
was  originally  intended  to  rebuild  only 
kitchen  wing,  to  put  a new  roof  over  the 
portion  of  the  house,  to  case  the  external  v 
and  to  replace  the  sash-windows,  which  did 
form  part  of  the  original  design,  with  \ 
mullioned  ones,  traces  of  which  were  four 
one  or  two  instances.  On  commencing  the  W' 
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A DISTRICT  COUNCIL  HALL,  BERLIN  -.\1f,ssr.s.  Enhe  A Boeckm.^nn,  .Iech.tects 
FRONT  TO  M.AIN  STREET. 
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KIiJ.10V^  Ol-  IHE  Body  Oi-  SI'  SEBASTIAN , FROM  . i llE  I REE  AFTER  THE  KII^RT  MAX^  rvi? 


WALL  DECORATIONS  IN  TILING  FOR  A HOSPITAL. 

Adapted  and  Painted  for  Messrs  Maw  & Co.,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Temper,  from  Designs  by  Mr.  A C.  Weaiherstone. 
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Feb.  io,  1894.] 


GROUND  PLAN. 


A District  Council  Hall,  Berlin. — Plans. 


however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  decay  in  the 
timbers  and  the  unsoundness  of  the  walls  neces- 
sitated the  entire  rebuilding,  with  the  exception 
of  the  main  staircase,  drawing-rooms,  and  bed- 
rooms over,  the  general  lines  of  the  plan  being 
adhered  to,  so  that  the  old  panelling  and 
chimney-pieces  could  be  reused. 

The  facings  are  of  Rowland’s  Castle  red  biicks, 
with  Messrs.  Trask  & Son’s  Doulting  stone 
dressings,  and  green  slate  roofs.  Messrs.  Beeston 
& Burmester,  the  architects,  superintended  the 
works.  Mr.  Adcock,  of  Dover,  was  the  builder, 
Mr.  George  Knott  acting  as  clerk  of  works.  The 
foundations  and  drainage,  forming  a separate 
contract,  were  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Son,  of  Liverpool.  Messrs.  Burt  & Potts  sup- 
plied the  iron  casements  throughout.  The  deco- 
rations of  the  principal  rooms  were  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Gillow. 

The  drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  last  year.  A sketch  of  the  new  stables, 
built  under  the  same  contract,  appeared  in  the 
Builder  of  September  30,  1893. 


BANK  PREMISES  AT  DAVENTRY. 

The  drawing  illustrated  shows  the  premises 
recently  erected  at  Daventry,  Northants,  for  the 
Capital  and  Counties  Bank,  Limited.  The 
accommodation  comprises  banking-room,  offices, 
strong-room,  &c.,  and  manager’s  residence. 

Red  brick  and  Ancaster  stone  are  the  principal 
materials  used  externally,  with  plain  tiles  for 
roofs. 

Messrs.  IGdner  & Berry  are  the  architects,  and 
Messrs.  Neal  & Bosworth,  of  Daventry,  the  con- 
tractors. The  drawing  was  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  last  year. 


NEW  PORCH,  HIGHAM  ST.  MARY, 
SUFFOLK. 

This  porch,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Furniss, 
a parishioner,  has  been  recently  added  to  the 
church.  The  walls  are  of  flint-faced  rubble 
and  Portland  stone,  the  timber  work  of  English 
oak,  and  the  roof  covered  with  plain  tiles  on  oak 
battening  and  boarding. 

The  old  wall  of  the  church  at  this  point  being 
somewhat  bulged,  and  otherwise  weakened  by 
age,  it  was  required  to  construct  the  porch  so  as 
to  act  as  a buttress,  at  the  same  time  presenting 
the  general  character  of  open  timber  work. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Atkin  Berry  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  W.  Wheeler,  of  East  Bergholt,  the  builder. 
The  drawing  illustrated  was  in  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  last  year. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society. — A paper  was  read  before  this  Society 
on  the  1st  inst.,  by  Mr.  A.  Fairlie  Bruce, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  on  the  “Rosario  Sewage  Works.'’ 
The  author  commenced  his  paper  by  stating  that 
public  attention  was  not  forcibly  drawn  to  the 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  town  of  Rosario,  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  until  the  cholera  outbreak 
of  18S6  aroused  attention,  and  that  plans  for  a 
system  of  drainage  were  then  prepared  by  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh,  and  accepted  by  the  authori- 
ties the  following  year.  He  then  went  on  to 
describe  the  system  adopted  for  the  sewers,  the 
town  being  divided  for  drainage  purposes  into 
three  district^ — namely,  the  Mendoza,  Santa  F5, 
and  Catamaria.  The  Mendoza  section  has  an 
area  of  about  1,200  acres,  of  which  740  are 
drained.  The  main  sewer  is  oval  in  shape, 
has  a sectional  area  of  25  square  feet,  a gradient 
of  1 in  500,  and  a discharge  of  7,6ri  cul)ic  feet 
per  minute,  equal  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  rainfall 
per  hour.  The  heaviest  recorded  rainfall  for  four 
years  was  3^  in.  in  six  hours,  and  only  i to  ^ of 
the  rain  reaches  the  drains.  The  sewage  is 
discharged  into  the  River  Parana.  Various 
interesting  details  were  given  of  the  work  and  its 
construction  in  the  district  just  named,  after  which 
the  districts  of  Santa  Fe,  and  Catamaria  were 
dealt  with.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  foul 
condition  that  the  soil  was  in,  and  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  consequence,  in  carrying  out  the 
tunnelling  work,  of  which  there  was  a large 
quantity,  many  men  having  suffered  from  blood 
poisoning.  The  breakage  of  the  iron  pipes  in 
unloading  from  the  ships  was  only  I'l  per  cent., 
and  that  of  the  stoneware  pipes  2 ‘6  per  cent. 
Extracts  were  next  given  of  reports  of  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette  and  others  as  to  the  inappreciable 
effect  of  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  into  the 
River  Parana.  The  author  was  the  resident 
Engineer,  and  Messrs.  J,  G.  Meiggs,  Son,  & Co. 
were  the  contractors. 
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MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  Art  Journal 
is  that  which  gives  some  account  of  that  remark- 
able French  sculptor,  Christophe,  with  illustrations 
of  some  of  his  works,  in  which  (notably  in  “ Le 
Baiser  Supreme  ”)  he  combined  sculpturesque  power 
with  the  expression  of  deep  thought  in  a very  un- 
usual manner.  A note  on  “ Mr.  Orchardson  as  a 
Dramatist,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong,  draws 
attention  to  the  dramatic  element  in  that  artist's 
work  in  a tone  of  rather  too  moderate  apprecia- 
tion of  an  artist  who  has  made  painting  “ a 
criticism  of  life,”  more,  perhaps,  than  any  one 
among  his  contemporaries.  An  article  on 
Tlemcen  and  its  vicinity  gives  some  illustrations 
from  photographs  of  the  architectural  monuments. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  gives  an  illustration  of 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  “ La  Belle  Dame”  as  a frontis- 
piece. Miss  Postlethwaite  gives  an  article  (with 
portraits)  on  “Some  Rising  Artists,”  one  or  two 
of  whom  will  think  the  adjective  a doubtful  com- 
pliment : and  Mi.  Horace  Townsend  writes  one 
on  H.  II.  Richardson,  the  architect,  with  illus- 
trations of  his  buildings  and  a portrait  of  his  large 
and  genial  presence.  Some  such  influence  as 
Richardson  was  ^s■anted  to  shake  American  archi- 
tecture out  of  its  groove  ; but  now  that  the  shake 
has  been  given,  one  looks  at  the  collective  work 
of  the  shaker  with  a feeling  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  “ something  too  much  of  this.”  Force  there 
always  was  in  Richardson’s  work,  but  refinement 
was  rather  wanting,  and  he  repeated  certain 
marked  peculiarities  too  much. 

The  Hhidio  contains,  as  usual,  a great  variety 
of  piquant  illustrations  ; among  the  subjects 
treated  are  “ Pate  sur  Pate,”  by  Mr.  Solon,  and 
“Jajmnese  Netsukos,”  by  Mr.  E.  Gilbertson. 
Mr.  Swynnerton’s  design  for  a fountain,  of  which 
two  illustrations  are  given,  is  certainly  original, 
but  seems  rather  boisterously  so. 

The  Quarterly^  under  the  title,  “Some  Theories 
of  the  Ice  Age,”  devotes  an  article  to  a review  of 
Sir  Henry  Howorth’s  book,  “The  Glacial 
Nightmare,”  in  which  he  has  attacked  the  glacial 
epoch  theory,  and  argues  that  the  disturbances 
attributed  to  the  prevalent  action  of  ice 
might  much  more  probably  be  attributed 
to  that  of  water.  The  Quarterly  sums  up  in 
favour  of  Sir  Henry’s  views,  and  hails  him  as  a 
deliverer  of  mankind  from  the  prospect  of  an 
event  which  would  crush  out  all  that  civilisation 
has  achieved,  and  leave  a tabula  rasa  for  a fresh 
start  of  a human  race  out  of  protozoa.  An  ably 
written  article  on  “ Betterment  and  Local  Taxa- 
tion” exposes  very  strongly  the  folly  of  the 
illogical  craze,  as  it  may  be  called,  for  “better- 
ment ” which  seems  to  have  seized  upon  some 
Municipal  politicians. 

The  Edinburgh  Jieviezi',  in  an  article  on  “ The 
Economy  of  High  Wages  ” (mainly  a review  of  a 
l)Ook  under  that  title  by  Mr.  Schoenof,  of  New 
York)  endeavours  to  prove,  and  makes  a rather 
remarkable  case  for  it,  that  high  wages  and 
shorter  hours  do  not  mean  greater  but  less  cost  of 
production,  The  main  ground  for  this  apparently 
paradoxical  position  is  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
workman,  secured  by  better  living,  is  a far  mere 
important  factor  in  production  than  has  been 
generally  recognised,  and  that  more  efficient  work 
is  done  in  proportion  to  the  time  employed,  with 
shorter  hours.  Some  of  the  statistics  given  in 
favour  of  this  view  are  startling  ; but  there  seem 
to  be  two  considerations  omitted  in  the  argument  : 
1st,  how  far  can  it  be  carried,  and  where  is  the 
point  at  which  the  advantage  ceases,  since  it  is 
self-evident  that  the  argument  cannot  be  carried 
ad  infinitum  ; 2nd,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  on 
the  duration  of  human  life  of  doing  all  work  against 
time  so  as  to  make  the  most  outof  the  shorter  hours? 
This  point  is  not  even  touched  on.  Yet  when  Mr. 
Schoenof  says  that  English  factory  girls  have  not 
the  nerve  power  to  follow  the  high  speed  at  which 
American  cotton-spinning  machinery  is  worked, 
surely  it  must  be  evident  that  the  human  system 
must  pay  in  another  way  for  this  high  tension- 
must  wear  out  sooner.  The  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  healthy  housing  and  good  ventilation 
in  enabling  the  artisan  to  do  his  best  with  his 
work,  are  admirable,  and  we  are  glad  to  read 
them.  But  the  article,  as  a whole,  fails  to  grasp 
the  entire  conditions  of  the  problem  ; the  reason- 
ing stops  short  just  where  the  real  difficulty 
comes  in. 

To  the  Contemporary  Mr.  John  l^e  contributes 


* The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
the  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
which  has  bew  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  that 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  to 
comment  upon 
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an  article  on  “ The  Eight  Hours’  Day  and  Foreign 
Competition,”  which  is  in  the  same  strain  as  the 
one  last  referred  to,  arguing  that  the  shortening  of 
hours  has  not  hitherto  increased  the  cost  of 
production,  and  therefore  will  not  now ; the 
writer  apparently  ignoring  altc^ether  the  question 
of  finality  in  the  use  of  such  an  argument.  At 
what  point  does  the  shortening  of  hours  cease  to 
be  a gain  and  become  a source  of  loss  ? It  must 
do  so  somewhere,  otherwise  we  should  gain  more 
by  reducing  labour  to  one  hour  a day  } but  this 
is  a point  which  each  writer  ignores,  and  is 
innocent  enough  to  think  his  reader  will  ignore 
also. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  we  have  an  article 
on  the  Employers’  Liability  Bill,  by  Mr.  Vaughan 
Nash,  written  on  the  artisans’  side  of  the  question, 
and  in  the  tone  of  contempt  for  all  who  can  see 
the  other  side  which  is  usual.  Mr.  Nash  thinks 
the  public  are  not  aw'are  of  the  frequency  with 
which  accidents  happen  in  carrying  out  large 
works.  Perhaps  not ; but  is  he  aware,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  a large  percentage  of  these 
happen  purely  from  the  carelessness  of  the  men 
themselves  ? 

In  the  National  Review  Mr.  Hugh  Bell  writes 
some  common-sense,  accompanied  by  and  based 
on  a good  deal  of  statistics,  in  regard  to  the 
“ Living  Wage.”  Summing  up  the  subject,  he 
says,  “ If  we  heard  less  about  the  rights  of  labour, 
and  more  about  its  duties,  I should  feel  greater 
confidence  in  the  future.  As  long  as  men  are 
taught  to  believe  that  a duty  is  laid  on  society  to 
provide  for  all  its  members,  and  not  that  a duty 
rests  with  each  indmdual  to  justify  his  place  in 
the  world,  so  long  we  shall  have  crowds  of  so- 
called  ‘ unemployed  ’ clamouring  for  the  work 
which  they  will  not  perform  when  it  is  offered.” 
^^^lich  is  more  sound  sense  on  this  subject  than 
we  have  lately  been  accustomed  to  see. 

The  Century  commences  its  number  with  an 
article  on  Mr.  Tadema,  his  art,  and  his  dwelling- 
house,  with  illustrations  of  the  latter  ; an  article 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  English 
readers. 

In  HarpeAs  Magazine  a long  illustrated  article 
on  “ A Bar  of  Iron”  (No.  X.  of  a series  on 
“ Great  American  Industries  ”)  is  really  interest- 
ing and  useful,  giving  a great  deal  of  practical 
information  in  a pleasant  and  readable  manner. 

Scribner  includes  a long  and  appreciative  article 
by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  on  “ Edward  Burne- 
Jones,”  with  a number  of  very  good  illustrations 
from  his  pictures.  Did  Scribner  receive  a private 
intimation  in  advance  of  the  honours  destined  for 
the  painter,  that  the  article  comes  so  pat  in  at  the 
right  moment? 

In  the  New  Review  Mr.  Walter  Crane  con- 
cludes his  picturesque  and  original  “ Impressions 
of  America,”  accompanied  by  sketches.  How 
America  looked  to  Mr.  Crane  is  a matter  of  more 
interest  than  its  impression  on  the  ordinary 
Briton.  Mr.  Crane  is  given  to  look  at  things 
from  his  own  standpoint  and  without  considering 
what  is  the  correct  thing  to  say*.  His  comments 
on  the  way  they  do  things  in  America  are  plain- 
spoken  and  caustic.  American  energy,  he  observes, 
is  fitful,  like  the  climate.  “I  was  not  impressed  by 
any  superior  quickness  or  sharpness.  I had  to  do 
with  a lightning  picture-hanger  at  Chicago.  By 
the  short  and  simple  device  of  French  nails  he 
certainly  got  on  quickly ; but  I found  the  works 
were  apt  to  get  hung  upside  down.”  One  instance 
of  American  directness  of  application  in  a notice- 
board  is  amusing.  It  was  on  the  temporary  door 
of  a hoarding  round  an  unfinished  building  in 
Chicago,  and  read  thus — “Keep  outside.  This 
means  you  ” ; a mode  of  prohibition  capable,  in 
one  form  or  other,  of  very  wide  application. 

Longman^ s contains  an  article  on  “Colour,”  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  McPherson,  which  is  very  elementary, 
but  may  be  useful  to  “ the  general  reader.” 

Macmillan  has  a fine  little  article  by  Vernon 
Lee  on  “ Modern  Travelling,”  summing  up  with 
one  mystery  connected  with  travelling,  “almost 
too  subtle  for  words.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to 
meet,  say  in  some  college  room,  or  on  the  stair- 
case of  an  English  country  house,  or  even  close 
behind  the  front  door  in  Bloomsbury,  the  photo- 
graph of  some  Florentine  relief  or  French 
Cathedral,  the  black,  gaunt  Piranesi  print  of  some 
Roman  ruin,  and  to  feel  suddenly  Florence, 
Rouen,  Reims,  or  Rome,  the  whole  of  their 
presence  distilled,  as  it  were,  into  one  essence  of 
emotion  ” ? Some  of  us  know  ; and,  the  rest,  as 
Browning  said — 

*'  The  rest,  they  may  live  and  learn.” 

To  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  C.  ^\^lib!ey 
contributes  an  amusing  and  cleverly-written  short 
article  on  “ Italian  Art  at  the  New  Gallery,”  and 
the  Duke  of  Argj’ll  a paper  in  which  he  dismisses 
the  Glacial  theory  with  contempt. 
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The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  includes  an  article  on 
“Ten  Days  in  the  Peloponnese  ” Mr. 
E.  F.  Benson,  which  seems  framed  on  the 
principle  of  the  advice  we  once  heard  given  for 
becoming  a popular  lecturer — “ Don’t  give  people 
any  real  or  useful  information.”  Mr.  Curzon’s 
article  on  Bangkok  (No.  III.  of  “ Strange  Cities 
in  the  Far  East  ”)  is  much  better,  and  includes 
some  really  good  architectural  illustrations. 

The  only  thing  ofartistic  interest  in  the  contents 
of  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  is  the  frontis- 
piece, a very  good  reproduction  of  a very  charm- 
ing silver-point  by  Mr.  Sainton,  entitled  “ Dolce 
far  niente.” 

Mr.  L.  C.  D’Oyle’s  article  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  on  “ Gas  as  a Sanitarian,”  hardly 
answers  to  its  title,  as  it  is  merely  an  article  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  gas  fires  in  place  of  coal.  _ It 
is  worth  attention,  and  goes  at  some  length  into 
the  question  of  the  most  economical  use  of  gas  for 
this  purpose,  for  the  poorer  classes. 

No.  5 of  Punch  Pichirts  is  perhaps  the  best  we 
have  had  yet,  and  introduces  us  once  more  to  a 
good  many  well-remembered  favourites,  including 
one  or  two  of  the  best  things  Leech  ever  did  for 
Punch, 

The  Antiquary  commences  a new  series  of 
articles  under  the  title  “On  Roads  and 
Boundaries,”  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Boyle,  F.S-A. 

We  have  received  the  first  annual  issue  of  The 
Book-plate  Annual,  an  illustrated  periodical  deal- 
ing with  matters  relating  to  the  make-up  and 
preservation  of  books,  book-plates,  &c. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION  : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  eleventh  annual  dinner  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  Saturday  last  at  the  First  Avenue 
Hotel,  the  President,  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson, 
occupying  the  chair,  and  amongst  those  present 
were  : — Sir  Thos.  Crawford,  Dr.  Thorne  Ihorne, 
Professor  Corfield,  Dr.  Danford  Thomas,  Dr. 
Louis  C.  Parkes,  Dr.  King  Warry,  Dr.  Fletcher 
Little,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Leigh,  Rev.  J. 
Diggle  (Chairman  L.S.B.),  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Sinclair,  Mr.  H.  C.  Stephens,  M.P. , 
Mr.  Pickersgill,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  McMillan. 

The  first  toast,  after  that  of  “The  Queen  and 
the  Royal  Family,”  was  “The  Church  and  the 
Ministers  of  all  Denominations,”  interpolated 
into  the  programme  on  account  of  the  recent 
institution  of  a “Church  Sanitary  Association.” 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Leigh,  who  was 
called  upon  to  respond,  accorded  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lawrence  the  chief  credit  of  originating  the 
Church  Sanitary  Association.  Sir  Thos.  Crawford 
responded  to  the  toast  of  “ The  Army  and  Navy,” 
which  Dr.  Danford  Thomas  had  proposed.  The 
medical  officers  of  the  Army  had  been,  he  said, 
the  first  to  recognise  the  importance,  from  the 
public  point  of  view,  of  a study  of  sanitation. 
Years  before  the  question  was  taken  up  by  the 
public,  Dr.  Marshall,  Sir  A.  Martin,  and  Dr. 
Paikes  had  initiated  sanitary  reforms  in  the  Army 
which  had  resulted  in  a great  saving  of  life 
among  soldiers,  and  had  consequently  relieved 
the  resources  of  the  nation  by  greatly  lightening 
the  drain  of  men  into  the  Army.  Enormous  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  sanitary 
science,  the  processes  of  saving  life,  and  of  the 
means  of  making  the  lives  of  our  people  healthful 
and  happy. 

The  “Houses  of  Parliament  ” was  proposed  by 
Mr.  J.  McMillan,  Mr.  II.  C.  Stephens,  M.P. 
and  Mr.  Pickersgill,  M.P.,  both  responding.  Mr. 
Stephens,  in  referring  to  the  work  of  the  present 
protracted  session,  said  the  eventual  effect  of  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill  would  be  to  transfer  some  of 
the  powers  now  possessed  only  by  Parliament, 
or  which  were  in  the  arbitrary’control  of  a Govern- 
ment department,  to  parish  and  county  councils. 
Under  the  control  of  such  local  bodies,  more 
sympathy  with  local  wants  would  be  developed, 
and  sanitation,  together  with  many  other  local 
questions,  would  be  placed  on  a firmer  and  sounder 
basis  than  was  possible  while  they  were  under  the 
control  of  an  official  body.  By  its  means  every 
parish  in  the  country  might  yet  be  extricated  from 
those  sanitary  conditions  which,  at  present,  were 
a disgrace. 

Mr.  Pickersgill,  M.P.,  who  also  replied,  said 
the  House  of  Commons  was  perfectly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  sanitation.  While  he  had  been  in 
the  House  a most  salutary  measure  of  sanitation 
had  been  passed  in  a great  Public  Health  Act, 
but  that  excellent  measure  would  be  useless  unless 
it  were  adequately  administered.  The  number  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors  in  London  was  disgracefully 
inadequate  for  the  work  they  had  to  do,  and  it 
was  precisely  in  those  districts  which  most  requited 
them  that  Sanitary  Inspectors  were  the  fewest. 
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Bethnal  Green,  the  constituency  he  represented, 
:re  were  but  three,  or,  at  most,  four  Inspectors, 
i itwas  impossible  in  a population  of  i3o,CKX)that 
ir  Inspectors  could  fulfil  their  statutory  duties. 
i with  so  small  a number,  there  could  certainly 
t be  any  house-to-house  visitation.  As  local 
;horities  naturally  desired  to  keep  down  their 
es,  he  thought  the  time  had  come  when  the 
ans  for  certain  improvements  should  be  pro- 
led  by  a central  fund,  or  from  a common 
rse.  _ The  Sanitary  Inspectors  should  have  a 
cognised  provision,  and  he  thought  them 
'.itled  to  demand  and  to  receive  adequate 
nuneration. 

'‘The  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association,”  the 
ist  of  the  evening,  was  proposed  by  the 
ssident,  who  said  that  the  importance  of  the 
•rk  the  Association  had  accomplished  could 
.rcely  be  overstated.  Many  years  ago  the 
ficulty  of  sanitary  reformers  was  to  find  men 
carry  out  in  practice  the  lessons  taught  by 
entists,  but  they  had  now  an  army  of  sappers 
i miners,  who  performed  their  simple,  but 
luous,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  duties  in  a 
rit  of  devotion  worthy  of  all  praise, 
rhe  toast  having  been  duly  honoured,  the 
esident  said  a great  pleasure  was  given  to  him 
being  called  upon  to  present  to  their  late 
.airman  of  Council,  Mr.  Hugh  Alexander,  a 
timonial — a full  purse  of  money  and  a gold 
fonometer.  During  all  the  time  he  had  been 
:ir  President,  Mr.  Alexander  had  been  the 
airman  of  their  Council,  and  no  body  could 
ve  a more  faithful  ofiicer. 

Mr.  Alexander,  in  responding,  said  years  ago 
had  claimed  for  Sanitary  Inspectors  a minimum 
ary  of  200/.  a-year.  It  was  satisfactory  to 
ow  that  many  of  these  officers  had  now  attained 
it  position. 

rhe  toast  of  “Local  Government  and  I'duca- 
n was  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Diggle, 
o denied  that  the  responsibility  for  the  defects 
.t  had  been  found  in  the  drainage  of  certain 
lools  rested  upon  the  School  Board.  Those 
anitary  conditions  were  to  be  attributed  to  a 
nt  of  education  on  the  part  of  contractors  of  a 
mer  time.  It  would  have  saved  a great  deal 
money  had  the  work  been  properly  done  in  the 
t instance,  but  the  duty  of  the  present  Board 
® fast  as  possible  such  defects  as 

: Sanitary  Inspectors  might  point  out. 

Dr.  Thorne  Thorne  proposed  the  toast  of  Sir 
njamin  Ward  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  to  which 
President  replied,  and  in  the  toasts  that 
owed,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Yen. 
:hdeacon  Sinclair,  Professor  Corfield,  M.D., 
Fletcher  Little,  Mr.  Aubrey  Richardson, 

. i nomas  (Chairman  of  the  Council),  Mr.  E. 

^nd  by  Mr,  Macfarlane  {Sanilaiy 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  : 

MISSIONS  TO  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  SCHOOL 

'HE  following  students  have  been  admitted  t 
Architectural  School  of  the  Royal  Academy 
■ R.  Phene  Spiers,  Master 
W.  A.  Brown. 

F.  D.  Clapham. 

S.  E.  Cook. 

A.  R.  Hamilton. 


AKTiNERSHll’. — Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade.  architect, 
Averpool,  has  taken  into  partnership  his  son  and 
aer  assistant,  Mr.  Treleaven  Reade,  and  the 
nice  IS  carried  on  under  the  style  of  T.  Mellard 
de  & Son. 

ERMANENT  Way  INSPECTORS'  INSTITUTION  — 
: annual  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Permanent 
y Inspectors  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
itution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George-street, 
stmmster,  on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  Swinburn 
iding.  Mr.  John  L.  Loma-x,  hon.  secretary, 
ng  read  the  balance-sheet,  the  report  of  the  past 
• s work  was  read.  This  showed  that  while  in 
\ the  members  only  numbered  ninety-five,  there 
i now  306  on  the  bocks,  thirty-three  new  members 
ng  Men  admitted  in  1893.  A very  successful 
ting  had  been  held  at  Plymouth  in  the  summer, 
a number  of  interesting  and  valuable  papers  had 
I read  at  different  sectional  meetings.'  The 
ting  then  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the 
ling  year,  the  chairman  stating  that  he  had 
ceded  in  getting  Mr.  W.  Hunt.  Chief  Engineer 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway, 
ichester.  to  become' President,  and  he  therefore 
losed  that  gentleman's  name  for  the  office. 

' was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dawson  and  carried, 
other  officers  elected  were  : Deputy-President, 
J.  Swinburn.  C.E.  ; Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  ITirst; 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  J.  Lomax.  In  the  evening 
members  dined  together  at  Cloofs  Hotel, 
?na-street,  Mr.  J,  Swinburn  again  presiding. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  In  the  County  Hall, 
Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  the  Chairman, 
presiding. 

The  Council  as  i/s  own  Contractor, — The 
Works  Committee  brought  up  the  following 
table  showing  the  estimated  and  actual  cost  of 
certain  completed  works  which  have  been  carried 
out  without  the  intervention  of  a contractor  : — 


Colonel  Ford  moved  that  the  report  be  not 
received,  since  it  did  not  afford  sufficient 
information. 

Mr.  Campbell  seconded,  but  after  a long  dis- 
cussion the  report  containing  the  above  statement 
was  agreed  to. 

Use  of  Hydrants  for  Fatshin'i  Purposes. — The 
Fire  Brigade  Committee  reported  as  follows  : — 

" In  compliance  with  the  Council's  resolution  of 
October  17  last,  we  invited  the  vestries  and  district 
boards  and  the  water  companies  to  confer  with  us 
on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  five  hydrants  by  local 
authorities  for  flushing  and  other  purposes.  The 
wqter  companies  Intimated  th&t  tlity^  fell  that  they 


could  not  usefully  be  represented  at  the  conference 
until  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the 
clauses  on  the  subject  proposed  to  be  inserted  in 
one  of  the  Bills  to  be  introduced  by  the  Council. 
The  greater  number  of  the  local  authorities 
appointed  representatives,  and  we  held  a conference 
with  them  on  November  17.  During  the  discussion 
certain  points  were  suggested  which  it  was  thought 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  a circular  letter  was  subsequently  addressed 
to  those  bodies  inviting  them  to  express  their 
opinion  on  the  points  in  question.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  local  authorities  have  replied  ; the  remainder 
have  been  asked  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
we  hope  shortly  to  make  a full  report  to  the  Council 
on  the  subject." 

Li7ie  of  Fro}itage. — The  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee brought  up  a report  containing  the 
following  recommendation  : — 

“That  tlie  application  (further  considered)  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Kennard,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Bowman 
Brothers,  for  the  consent  of  the  Council  to  the 
advancement  of  the  upper  portion  or  main  frontage 
of  Nos.  128  to  138  (even  numbers  only),  High- 
street,  Camden  Town,  to  the  line  of  the  existing 
one-story  shops  in  front  of  those  premises,  as  shown 
on  the  deposited  plan,  dated  January  16,  1894,  be 
not  granted,  it  being  considered  undesirable  to 
permit  the  existing  main  or  upper  frontage  of  the 
buildings  at  the  portion  of  High-street  in  question 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  advancement  of  the  premises 
as  proposed." 

Mr.  Westacott  moved  that  the  recommendation 
be  referred  back,  with  an  expression  of  opinion 
that  the  application  be  granted. 

Mr.  Idris  seconded,  but  the  amendment  was 
negatived,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  agreed  to. 

Vauxhall  Bridge. — Colonel  Ford  moved  : — 

" That,  as  a diver  was  employed  in  1887  and  in 
1S91  (but  not  since  the  latter  year)  to  examine  the 
foundations  of  some  of  the  piers  of  V'auxhall  Bridge, 
with  the  result  that  on  each  occasion  works  ot 
reparation  were  at  once  carried  out  at  a compara- 
tively small  cost,  it  be  referred  to  the  Bridges  Com- 
mittee to  ascertain  and  report  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  piers  of  the  bridge,  with  a view  to  the 
Council  considering  whether  similar  works  of 
reparation  should  now  again  be  undertaken." 

He  explained  that  his  object  was,  if  possible,  to 
save  the  expenditure  of  550,000/.  upon  a new 
bridge.  There  were  bridges,  notably  Waterloo, 
that  might  claim  priority  for  alterations  intended 
to  increase  the  width  of  the  carriage-way. 

Three  members  voted  for  the  motion,  which 
wa,  accordingly  lost. 

The  Council,  after  transacting  other  business, 
adjourned. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  National  Association  of  Master  Builders 
of  Great  Britain  held  its  thirty-second  half-yearly 
meeting  at  the  North  Stafford  Railway  Hotel, 
Stoke,  Staffordshire,  on  the  30th  ult.  Owing  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Robt.  Dennett,  the  late  President 
(who  died  on  November  24  last)  Mr.  Stanley  G. 
Bird  was  elected  to  the  chair,  and  representatives 
were  present  from  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Hull,  Derby,  Bradford,  Bristol, 
Coventry,  Crewe,  Burslem,  Walsall,  Kidder- 
minster,  Bolton,  Preston,  Hanley,  Ipswich, 
Fenton,  Stoke,  Longton,  I,eeds,  Leicester,  New- 
castle, Northampton,  Tunstall,  and  Salford.  The 
Chairman  reported  that  the  usual  half-yearly 
statements  of  hours  worked,  slate  of  trade,  and 
supply  of  labour  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom  had  been  issued  to  the  local 
Associations. 

With  reference  to  the  form  of  contract,  the 
respective  Committees  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  the  Institute  of  Builders 
has  decided  to  meet  in  conjunction  with  the 
solicitors  appointed  to  arrange  the  clauses,  with  a 
view  to  settling  any  differences  that  may  still 
remain  on  the  legal  points,  so  that  the  matter 
may  be  finally  closed. 

The  present  position  of  the  New  Employers’’ 
Liability  Bill  having  been  discussed,  it  was  decided 
that  as  the  matter  at  present  stands  no  useful  action 
could  be  taken  by  the  Association. 

Mr.  John  Bowen,  of  Birmingham,  the  senior 
Vice-President,  was  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  he  thereupon  took  the  Chair. 

The  President,  in  his  opening  speech,  referred  to 
the  severe  loss  the  Association  had  sustained  in 
the  deaths  of  their  late  President,  Mr.  Robert 
Dennett,  and  their  Secretary,  Mr.  William 
Knox.  He  congratulated  the  Association  on 
the  state  of  its  finances,  which,  under  the 
able  management  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Jos. 
Stevenson  Jones,  had  so  steadily  improved 
^nd  were  npw  in  a very  satisfactory  condition,, 
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Mr.  T.  ¥.  Rider,  London,  and  Mr.  Jos. 
Stevenson  Jones,  Liverpool,  were  elected  \ ice- 
Presidents  ; and  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  London. 
Mr.  R.  Neill,  jiin.,  Manchester,  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Colls,  London,  and  -Mr.  J.  C.  White,  Liverpool, 
were  elected  Hon.  Vice.  Presidents. 

.Mr.  C.  W.  Green,  Liverpool,  was  elected  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Northampton,  was 
elected  Hon.  Auditor,  and  the  following  gentl-- 
men  were  elected  Members  of  the  Council : — Mr. 
C.  H.  Barnsley.  Birmingham  ; Mr.  W.  Sapcote, 
Birmingham  : Mr.  J.  Henry  M.arsden,  Bolton  ; 
Mr.  Wm.  Moulson,  Bradford  ; Mr.  W.  Holds- 
worth,  Bradford  ; Mr.  A.  Krauss,  Bristol : Mr. 
W.  Church,  Bristol ; -Mr.  Jos.  Bell,  Cambridge  ; 
Mr.  John  Walker,  Derby  ; .Mr.  Thos.  Bonnar, 
Edinburgh  ; Mr.  R.  Bennett,  Glasgow ; Mr.  R. 
Beevers,  Hull;  Mr.  C.  Myers,  Leeds;  Mr. 
Banks  Mawson,  Leeds  ; Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Close, 
Lincoln  ; Mr.  Hy.  E.  Dallow,  Liverpool ; Mr. 
R.  Stevenson  Jones,  Liverpool ; Mr.  Jno.  Burt, 
London  ; Mr.  Frank  May,  London  ; Mr.  William 
Southern,  Manchester;  Alderman  Wm.  Brown, 
Manchester;  Mr.  W,  II.  Smith,  Northampton  ; 
Mr.  Enoch  Hind,  Nottingham  ; ^^r.  Jas.  Bowden, 
Potteries  and  Newcastle  ; Mr.  John  Walmsley, 
Preston  ; Mr.  C.  B.  Holmes,  Wigan. 

Mr.  J.  A.  S.  Hassel,  of  Liverpool,  who  was  a 
partner  with  the  late  Secretary,  was  appointed 
Secretary. 

Various  matters  of  special  interest  to  the 
building  trade  were  brought  forward  and  discussed 
by  the  members,  including  the  bearing  of  the 
case  of  Temperton  versus  Russell  and  the  Hull 
Unions,  wherein  it  was  decided  th.it  further 
financial  support  should  be  accorded. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  half-yearly 
meeting  at  Bolton. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his 
services  concluded  the  meeting. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  ARCiiiTECTcrRAL 
Society. — At  a meeting  of  members  of  this 
Society,  held  in  the  Law  Institute,  Leeds,  on  the 
5th  inst. , Mr.  G.  B.  Bulmer  presiding,  a paper 
entitled  “ Notes  on  Some  Bavarian  Towns  ” was 
read  by  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber,  of  London,  and 
illustrated  by  means  of  a series  of  photos  and 
sketches.  Of  Rothenburg,  on  the  Tauber,  he 
said  that  few  places  were  less  spoiled  by  modern 
innovations  than  this  town.  For  the  painter  as 
well  as  the  architect  there  could  not  be  a richer 
field.  Founded  in  the  tenth  century,  Rothenburg 
retained  most  of  its  original  features,  and  he 
thought  no  town  in  Europe  so  impressive  by 
reason  of  its  Medi.ev.alism.  The  numerous 
finely-carved  fountains  in  the  streets,  the  wrought- 
iron  work  and  beautiful  window  grilles  he  con- 
sidered specially  noticeable.  Wurzburg,  with  its 
bridge  and  statues,  and  Asschaffenburg,  with  its 
refined  domestic  buildings  and  magnificent 
palace,  were  also  described.  Frankfort,  he 
pointed  out,  contained  some  charming  examples 
of  slate-hung  houses,  which  were  well  worthy  of 
study.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  instanced 
cases  of  old  structures  untouched  from  their  com- 
mencement that  bore  unmistakable  evidence  of 
having  been  entirely  plastered,  and  that  on  the 
sides  not  exposed  to  the  weather  retained  the 
plaster  intact.  The  bulk  of  the  buildings,  he 
said,  were  plastered,  and  from  evidence  before 
him  were  coeval  with  the  time  they  were  built. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dodgshun,  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  Hall,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Dawber. 

CARUIKE  SOlTETY  OK  Arctutkcts.  -The 
annual  dinner  of  the  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and 
Monmouthshire  Society  of  Architects  took  place 
on  the  1st  inst.,  at  the  Angel  Hotel,  Cardiff.  Mr. 
E.  Seward,  F.R.I.B.A.,  President  of  the  Society, 
presided,  and  among  those  present  were  the 
Mayor  of  Cardiff  (Councillor  W.  [.  Trounce), 
Mr.  T.  Forster  Brown,  M.Inst.C.E.’ ; Mr.  J.  M. 
Brydon,  t.R.I.B-.V.  (official  representative  of  the 
Council  of  the  ILI.B.A.) ; and  Mr.  W.  Harpur, 
M.Inst.C.E.  (Cardiff  County  Surveyor).  The 
President  having  submitted  the  toast  of  “The 
*,)ueen  and  Royal  Family,’’  proposed  Our 
I astors.  Legislators,  and  Defenders,’’  (o  which 
the  Rev.  Canon  Thompson  and  Lieutenant 
W.  H.  D.  Caple  (hon.  secretary)  replied.  Mr. 
T.  Forster  Brown.  M.Inst.C.E.  (President  of  the 
South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers),  then  pro- 
posed “ The  Cardiff,  South  Wales,  and  Mon- 
mouthshire Architects  Society,”  and  said  that 
during  recent  years  the  profession  of  architects 
had  enormonsly  improved  the  condition  of  the 
houses  of  the  working  classes  in  the  matter  of 
ventilation,  sanitation,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Coates  Carter 
then  read  the  annual  report,  and  the  President 


awarded  the  prizes  gained  in  the  past  year’s 
competitions.  The  {’resident,  in  responding 
to  the  toast  of  “The  Society,”  incidentally 
referred  to  the  question  of  the  new  municipal 
buildings  for  Cardiff,  and  expressed  a hope  that 
the  town  would  soon  have  buildings  that  would 
not  only  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  town, 
but  also  add  to  its  status  and  dignity.  He  also 
referred  to  the  Society  having  recently  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, as  one  of  the  Provincial  Societies  of  Archi- 
tects, by  which  their  scope  had  become  extended, 
so  that  they  now  represented  an  altogether  wider 
district  than  Cardiff,  including,  in  fact,  the  whole 
of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  This 
opened  up  a greatly-improved  status  for  the 
Society,  and  gave  it  opportunities  for  usefulness, 
which,  as  a merely  town  Society,  it  could  not  have 
commanded,  whilst  not  only  to  thenv  as  practising 
architects,  but  to  their  students,  several  very 
direct  and  solid  advantages  would  accrue,  the 
chief  of  which  he  outlined.  Mr.  Brydon, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  in  responding  to  the  “Kindred 
Arts  and  Sciences  ” supported  the  statement 
of  the  great  advantages  arising  from  combining 
with  the  Institute,  and  made  suggestions 
towards  a greater  community  among  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  artists,  and  decorators,  &c. 
Mr.  George  Thomas,  F.S.I.,  proposed  “The 
Local  Governing  Bodies,”  with  which  he  asso- 
ciated the  names  of  the  Mayor,  as  representing 
the  County  Council,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Williams, 
J.P.,  as  representing  the  Cardiff  School  Board. 
In  responding,  the  Mayor  observed  that  there  had 
never  been  a year  in  which  there  were  so  many 
important  schemes  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Corporation  as  this  year.  The  Corporation  were 
employing  600  workmen  on  the  waterworks,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  ihey  would  probably 
have  1,000  cmployis  on  that  great  undertaking. 
The  Corjxiration  would  shortly  be  constructing 
new  baths ; the  electric  lighting-station  was 
getting  on  rapidly  ; and  they  were  also  endeavour- 
ing to  consolidate  the  interests  of  Cardiff  in  a 
harbour  trust.  Mr.  Lewis  Williams,  J.P.,  also 
replied.  Other  toasts  followed. 

1 ♦ \ 

Correspoiibciice. 

To  the  Editor  o/The  Builder. 
NONSUCH  PALACE. 

Sir, — The  tradition  to  which  “ 1).  W."  refers, 
that  a doorway  which  he  saw  near  Ewell  originally 
belonged  to  Nonsuch  Palace,  would  be  valuable  if 
he  could  establish  its  truth,  but  I am  afraid  it  is  like 
several  other  rumours  about  the  old  palace,  in- 
capable of  proof. 

I think  there  is  a picture,  either  at  Windsor  or  at 
Hampton  Court,  which  shows  Nonsuch  Palace  in 
the  distance,  and  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
background  of  Van-Somer's  picture  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  i'idward  \T.  represents  a portion  of  Nonsuch, 
but  this  I do  not  believe,  because  Nonsuch  was  left 
in  a very  unfinished  condition  by  Henry  \'HI.,  in 
fact  it  was  so  far  from  being  completed  when  Queen 
Mary  came  to  the  throne  that  it  was  condemned  to 
be  destroyed,  but  was  saved  by  Lord  Henry 
Arundel.  H.  W.  Brewer. 


M’EST  HARTLEPOOL  TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL,  &c. 

Sir, — Can  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  there  is 
reisliy  su.c\i  a place  as  West  Hartlepool,  and  if  so, 
whether  they  have  radway  and  postal  facilities  and 
other  indications  of  civilisation  ; and  how  far  it  is 
from  Charing  Cross  ? I sent  in  a design  for  a tech- 
nical school  and  public  hall  to  the  address  of  some 
official  of  a supposed  Corporation  of  the  above  sup- 
posed town,  in  reply  to  an  advertisement  from  such 
persons. 

It  is  more  than  nine  weeks  since  such  was  sent, 
and  I have  not  yet  received  the  premium  or  any 
intimation  as  to  when  it  will  be  sent,  though  I am 
sure  that  any  competent  person  could  in  five 
minutes  say  ihat  my  design  is  everything  that  can 
be  desired. 

But  even  supposing  that  they  are  so  misguided  as 
to  think  some  other  design  should  have  the  premium, 
it  is  high  time  that  some  intimation  was  given — 
supposing  that  the  whole  thing  is  not  a myth. 

■'  Dfiiious." 


WHITEHAVEN  UNION  INFIRM.\RY 
COMPETITION. 

Sir. —In  last  week's  number  of  the  was 

inserted  the  notice  for  the  above  competition. 

The  Guardians  require  eleven  wards,  with  eighty- 
one  beds,  "kitchen,  bath-rooms,  and  the  usual 
hospital  adjuncts."  Also  a lump-sum  estimate  ; the 
designs,  which  the  "Guardians"  consider  best,  are 
to  receive  the  generous  premium  of  twenty  guineas, 
"but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Board 


do  not  bind  themselves  to  engage  the  architec 
whose  design  is  accepted,  to  carry  out  the  works." 

Does  this  mean  that  if  the  plans  of  some  loa 
man  are  chosen,  he  will  be  given  the  work  to  carr 
out,  whereas  one.  who  is  not  known  locally,  woul 
not  be  so  favoured  ? • 

Then  follows  : " The  designs,  which  will  not  i 
returned,  must  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,"  &c.,|| 

Can  this  really  mean  that  the  Guardians  intend  h 
keep  all  the  other  sets  of  designs,  for  which  the 
have  not  paid  anything,  and  would  certainly  mak 
use  of?  .-And  would  they  even  be  legally  entitle 
to  do  so  ? If  so,  I,  with  manv  others,  would  be  a 
" Non-Co.m?etitor.” 


ITbe  Stubent’s  Column. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— VI. 

effects  ok  varying  temferatcres. 

HE  student  hardly  requires  to  be  remind© 
that  bodies  expand  on  being  heat© 
above  their  normal  temperature,  an< 
that  on  being  cooled  below  it  they  contract,  I 
solid  bodies,  such  as  building  stones,  the  expan 
sion  may  be  according  to  three  dimensions- 
linear,  superficial,  and  cubical.  The  co-ef1iciej 
of  linear  expansion  is  the  elongation  of  the  unit  o 
length  of  a body  when  its  temperature  rises  fron 
zero  to  one  degree  ; the  co-efficient  of  super 
ficial  expansion  is  the  increase  of  the  surface! 
being  heated  from  zero  to  one  degree ; and  th 
co-efficient  of  cubical  expansion  is  the  increasej 
the  unit  of  volume  under  the  same  circumstances 
It  has  been  shown  that  these  co-efficients  var 
with  different  bodies,  but  for  the  sarne  bod; 
the  co-efficient  of  cubical  expansion  is  thra 
times  that  of  linear  ; whilst  the  co-efficient  0 
superficial  expansion  is  double  that  of  linear. 

Now,  although  it  is  a comparatively  easy  matte 
to  ascertain  these  co-efficients  for  iron,  steel,  an< 
the  like,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  so  for  stone 
The  quantities  to  be  measured  are  exceedingl; 
minute,  whilst  the  specimens  usually  operate! 
upon  are  small.  In  this  country,  but  very  littli 
attention  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on  thi 
subject — principally,  we  suspect,  from  the  cir 
cunistance  that  the  results  of  such  an  inquiry  havi 
not  been  thought  to  have  snch  a practical  bearinj 
as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  hopt 
to  show,  however,  that  defects  in  British  biuldinj 
stone,  often  referred  to  other  causes,  have  ihei 
origin  in  variations  of  temperature.  In  thi 
United  Slates  the  question  has  been  carefulP 
dealt  with.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  per 
manently  tight  joints,  even  with  the  stronges 
cements,  led  Colonel  Totten  to  institute  a serie 
of  experiments  1'  with  a view  to  ascertain  tin 
actual  expansion  and  contraction  of  granite,  .^and 
stone,  and  marble  when  subjected  to  ordinaj 
temperatures.  Upwards  of  thirty  experiments  01 
each  of  these  varieties  of  stone  showed  the  rate  0 
expansion  and  contraction,  which  seemed  to  bi 
uniform  throughout  the  range  of  temperature 
employed,  to  be  for  granite  '000004825  in.  pe 
foot  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit ; for  marbli 
•000005668  in.  ; and  for  sandstone  '00000953- 
in.  Adie  found  X the  rate  of  expansion  fo 
Aberdeen  grey  granite  to  be  ‘00000438  in. 
Sicilian  white  marble  '00000613  in.  ; Galwa) 
black  marble  '00000247  in.  ; and  Penrhyn  slati 
•00000576  in.  Let  us  suppose  a case  when 
two  coping-stones  each  5 ft.  in  length  be  laic 
in  midsummer  at  a temperature  of  96°  I'ahr 
(which  frecpiently  obtains  in  certain  parts  of  thi 
United  States),  in  winter  the  temperature  falls  t( 
zero — a change  of  9^**''  Fahr.  If  the  stone 
contract  towards  their  centres,  the  whole  Icngtl 
of  stone  put  in  motion  will  be  five  feet.  In  thi 
case  of  granite,  then  (according  to  Col.  Tottcn’i 
experiments)  the  shrinkage  amounts  to  '02779- 
in.,  in  marble  03264  in.,  and  in  sandstone  ti 
•054914  in.  This  shrinkage,  small  as  it  seems 
from  necessity  gives  rise  to  cracks  at  the  joints 
which  admit  the  passage  of  water ; conlinua 
shrinkage  and  expansion  must  in  time  crumble  thi 
cement  and  leave  the  joint  permanently  open.' 

The  effects  of  slow  expansion  as  describei 
would  not  produce  such  defects  were  all  the  ston 
employed  in  the  construction  to  possess  practicall; 
the  same  co-efficient  of  expansion  ; and  it  fqllows 
therefore,  that  a building  of  composite  mater^ 

• .As  far  as  that  proviMon  goes,  it  is  .a  common  forms 
clause,  to  prevent  the  architect  having  a claim_  to  c.irry  I 
out  if  he  should  happen  to  be  a man  against  "Iw 
character  or  position  there  was  any  serious  exception.— ta 
t Totter.  •' Silliman's  y-lwcn  Jour.,"  vol.  xxii.,  p.  no 
.-tlso  Merrill,  “ htones  for  Building  and  Decoration.  ’ N*' 

York  (1891),  p.  354.  

; "Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  3°^ 
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lust  suffer  most  in  this  respect.  In  any  case, 
owever,  it  is  the  joints  that  are  most  affected. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  subject  that  has 
Iso  received  much  attention  in  the  United  States, 
nd  that  is  the  effect  of  the  rapid  accession  of 
eat.  From  the  architect’s  point  of  view  this 
ueslion  resolves  itself  into  two  heads — (i)  the 
;ffect  on  building  stones  during  a conflagration  ; 
nd  (2)  their  disintegration  and  disfigurement 
I wing  to  wide  diurnal  changes  in  temperature. 

We  have  very  little  to  say  under  the  last  head- 
ng,  which  has  previously  received  some  notice  in 
•ur  columns.  But  we  may  remind  the  student 
hat  the  rapid  change  from  mid-day  heat  to 
vening  cold  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
ountries  has  the  effect  ot  detaching  quite  large 
>ieces  of  masonry,  especially  projecting  masonry, 
rom  buildings,  and  that  the  phenomenon  is  often 
ccompanied  by  a loud  report.  In  Western 
Vmerica  the  thermometer  often  gives  a range  of 
nore  than  80  deg.  Fahr.  in  twenty-four  hours, 
n the  Sahara  and  other  African  regions,  as  well 
is  in  Central  Asia,  the  daily  range  is  even  greater, 
rhis  rapid  nocturnal  contraction  produces  a strain 
p great  as  to  disintegrate  hard  rocks  into  sand, 
>r  cause  them  to  crack  or  peel  off  in  skins  or 
rregular  pieces. 

■ A very  suggestive  note  on  the  “ Fffects  of 
Uternations  of  Temperature  on  Terra  - cotta 
lopings  set  in  Cement”  was  communicated  to 
he  ‘ ‘ Geological  Magazine  ” * some  years  ago  by 
dr.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  and  though  the  general 
rend  of  his  observations  had  special  reference  to 
he  theory  of  mountain  elevation,  the  facts 
.dduced  are  of  some  interest  in  the  present 
nquiry.  He  showed  that  a terra-cotta  coping 
vas  permanently  lengthened  by  the  cumularive 
rffect  of  alternations  of  temperature.  The  coping 
n question  was  freely  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
)f  the  sun,  and  consisted  of  two  aourses  of  red 
-luabon  terra-cotta  bricks  set  in  cement  upon  a 
ence  wall,  built  with  common  bricks  in  mortar, 

L brick  and  a half  thick.  The  courses  were  level, 
■)Ut,  in  consequence  of  the  inclination  of  the  road, 
he  coping  stepped  down  at  intervals,  so  that  the 
inder  course  of  bricks  of  one  length  was  just 
[ripped  and  held  in  position  by  the  top 
lourse  of  the  next  length  of  coping.  When 
le  examined  the  coping,  the  end  portion 
if  one  length  abutting  against  the  next  length 
it  the  drop  in  the  level  was  thrown  up 
nto  a ridge  of  about  6-feet  span,  the  coping 
)ricks  being  lifted  in  the  highest  part  i in.  from 
heir  bed.  There  was  a fracture  at  the  crown  of 
he  ridge,  and  another  at  the  springing,  but  for  a 
listance  of  30  ft.  the  coping  was  practically  one 
olid  continuous  bar.  A careful  examination 
bowed  that  the  coping  had  ‘ ‘ grown  ” about  in. 
onger  than  when  it  was  first  set,  and  that  this 
engthening,  as  evinced  by  movement  on  the 
torbel  bricks  which  occur  at  intervals,  was  evenly 
listributed  along  a length  uf  30  ft.  Mr.  Reade 
itates  that  he  has  observed  several  other  cases  in 
vhich  the  end  brickwork  and  piers  have  been 
jidly  fractured  by  the  force  of  expansion.  When 
me  end  is  partially  free  to  move  (not  abutting 
Lgainst  a solid  pier  or  other  obstruction)  each 
txpansion,  however  small,  pushes  the  coping 
ilong  towards  the  partially  free  end,  and  on  con- 
raction  in  cooling,  the  coping  cannot  draw  itself 
lack  to  the  same  position  as  before,  so  must  either 
Vacture  or  lengthen  by  increments.  He  remarks 
hat  the  phenomenon  is  well  exemplified  in  brick 
:opings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blundellsands, 
lear  Liverpool. 

The  effect  of  a conflagration  on  stone  depends 
m the  intensity  of  the  heat,  rapid  variations  in 
his,  and  the  particular  class  of  stone  concerned. 
iVe  have  previously  slated  that  if  all  the  stone 
ised  in  a building  had  practically  the  same 
ro-efficient  of  expansion  that  less  harm  would 
esult  than  if  composite  materials  were  employed, 
ro  carry  this  principle  a little  farther,  we  will  lay 
lown  the  law  that  if  all  the  minerals  in  a building 
tone  expanded  and  contracted  at  the  same  rate 
luring  rapid  heating  and  cooling  that  one  stone 
voutd  be  as  good  as  another  (other  things  being 
iqual)  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  selection  to 
vithsland  fire.  We  know,  however,  that  they  do 
lot.  Minerals  crystallize  in  several  different 
ystems,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  exhibit,  when 
leated,  an  unequal  expansion  in  the  direction  of 
heir  different  axes,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
nagnitude  of  their  angles,  and  therefore  their 
otm,  is  altered.  The  co-efficient  of  cubical  ex- 
lansion  for  several  of  the  more  common  rock- 
orming  minerals  has  been  determined  as 
ollowsf  : — 


* '■  GeoI._  Mac.”  (1S88),  p.  26. 

t Clarkes  “Constants  of  Ratpre " (Smithsonian 
vliscellaneous  Collection,  vol.  xiv,). 


Quartz  '000036 

Ortboclase '000017 

Adularia '0000179 

Hornblende  ...  '0000284 


Tourmaline '000022 

Garnet  '000025 

Calcite '00002 

Dolomite '000035 


The  quartz,  it  will  be  observed, has  a co-efficient 
of  expansion  double  that  of  the  orthoclase,  and 
nearly  a third  greater  than  hornblende.  The 
matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
each  individual  mineral  expands  unequally,  as 
before  stated,  along  the  direction  of  its  various 
axes.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  a granitic  or 
syenilic  rock  in  which  these  minerals  play  a 
conspicuous  part,  we  should  naturally  suspect  that 
on  being  rent  asunder  by  heat,  the  damage  must 
be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  behaviour  of  its 
different  minerals,  which  fight  and  struggle 
against  each  other  in  the  stone  as  the  heat  varies 
in  intensity.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
sudden  cooling  of  the  surface  of  a heated  stone, 
caused  by  the  repeated  application  of  water  from 
firemen’s  hoses,  considerably  assists  in  the  general 
destruction  of  the  material. 

Before  considering  the  divers  characteristics  of 
good  fireproof  stones,  we  may  draw  the  reader’s 
attention  to  some  experiments  directly  bearing  on 
this  subject,  which,  if  they  are  lacking  in  scientific 
accuracy,  are  at  any  rate  approximately  correct, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  being  readily  under- 
stood and  easy  to  carry  out.  Instead  of  ascer- 
taining the  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  the 
materials,  a mullle  furnace  was  employed  in  the 
determinations. 

In  those  carried  out  with  reference  to  the 
building  stones  of  Minnesota  * the  temperature  of 
the  muffle  was  raised  to  a red  heat ; then  the 
samples  of  stone,  one  after  another,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  mullle,  being  at  first 
placed  near  its  open  mouth,  then  gradually 
moved  inward  until  they  came  into  the  hottest 
part,  and  were  heated  to  redness.  Observations 
were  made  on  the  effect  of  the  heating.  They 
were  lifted  out  with  tongs  once  or  twice  and  closely 
inspected.  After  the  heating  test  the  pieces  were 
severally  removed,  and  whilst  still  very  hot,  but  at  a 
temperature  below  redness,  they  were  immersed  in 
a tank  of  water  for  a few  minutes.  The  action  of 
the  water  in  crumbling  or  cracking  the  heated 
stones  was  then  noted.  In  these  experiments,  as 
well  as  in  those  about  to  be  described,  correctness 
depends  much,  of  course,  on  the  judgment  of  the 
operator,  which  is  an  uncertain  quantity. 

Another  method,  dealing  with  the  building- 
stones  of  New  York  State, t is  as  follows  : — Small 
cubes  of  stone  were  closely  packed  in  the  closed 
muffle  of  a Hoskins’  assay  furnace.  A copper 
rod  was  inserted  in  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
muffle,  and  its  lower  extremity  brought  to  the 
centre  of  the  mass  of  cubes,  an  opening  having 
been  left  for  the  purpose.  This  lower  end  could 
be  seen  from  above  without  removing  the  rod. 
Heat  was  then  applied  and  the  blast  gradually 
increased  until  an  intense  heat  was  produced. 
The  copper  rod  was  closely  observed  and  as  soon 
as  its  extremity  began  to  show  signs  of  melting 
the  heat  was  guarded  ; at  the  first  fusion  it  was 
altogether  turned  off.  The  muffle  was  then 
opened  and  the  samples  removed  and  laid  upon  a 
clay  support  in  the  open  air.  They  cooled  rapidly 
and  their  condition  was  noted.  The  strength  of 
the  cold  samples  was  roughly  tested  by  light 
blows  with  a hammer. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  follow  out  in 
detail  the  results  of  these  experiments ; it  is 
sufficient  to  note  that  they  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  sandstones  as  a class  over  granites, 
marbles,  and  limestones  : whilst  the  last  men- 
tioned are  prone  to  calcine  at  high  temperatures. 
At  the  same  time  those  tests  referring  to  New 
York  stone  clearly  prove  that  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  fireproof  qualities  of  sandstone. 
In  some  of  the  latter  the  strength  was  impaired 
but  little  by  the  healing  operation,  whilst  in  other.s 
the  stone  was  greatly  weakened  and  scaly  ; the 
strength  had  nearly  disappeared  in  some  which 
crumbled  under  one  blow  of  the  hammer  ; one 
specimen  crumbled  to  the  finger  touch  ; and  two 
others  were  practically  left  as  heaps  of  sand. 

Igneous  rocks  as  a whole — granite,  syenite, 
basalt,  and  the  like — are  undoubtedly  the  worst 
to  withstand  heat.  The  relative  durability  of 
freestone  and  granite  under  fire  was  well  shown, 
in  the  burning  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Lamerton, 
near  Tavistock,  not  many  years  ago — to  lake  an 
example.  The  church  itself  which  was  built  in 
great  part  of  granite,  was  completely  ruined, 
whilst  the  tower,  made  of  a local  freestone,  around 
which  the  heal  of  the  fire  was  so  great  as  to  melt 


• X.  H.  Winchell,  “The  Geology  of  Minnesota” 
vol.  i.  (18S4),  page  tS6. 

t J.  C.  Smock.  " pull.  New  York  St.ate  Museum.” 
vol.  ii.  (1890),  p.  358. 


six  of  the  bells  as  they  hung  in  the  belfry,  was 
left  intact,  although  the  granite  window-jambs 
and  sills  were  destroyed. 

As  fire-proof  ashlar  we  should  prefer  the  finer- 
grained  compact  varieties  of  sandstone  to  any 
any  other  kind  ; whilst  compact  limestones  and 
dolomites  are  better  than  granite  or  syenite.  For 
“strong-room”  purposes  slate  has  been  exten- 
sively used  for  shelves,  &c.  ; and  for  the  backings 
of  furnaces  the  stone  raised  from  the  Upper 
Greensand  of  Godstone  and  vicinity  has  been 
much  in  request.  Fire-proof  bricks  have  also 
been  largely  employed,  but  the  consideration  of 
these  is  not  at  present  within  our  scope. 

We  have  considered  the  effect  of  great  heat  on 
stone  ; let  us  now  glance  at  the  action  of  extreme 
cold.  This  was  partially  referred  to  in  our 
observations  on  the  absorption  experiments,  so 
that  the  matter  may  now  only  be  discussed  apart 
from  porosity.  As  heat  causes  considerable 
expansion,  so  does  intense  cold  lead  to  con- 
traction ; but  it  will  be  evident  that  the  range 
below  the  normal  temperature  of  building  stones 
is  not  so  wide  as  above  it,  and  the  effects  of  con- 
tractionare  consequently  not  so  manifest. 
Moreover,  on  the  temperature  falling  below  zero, 
the  rate  of  contraction  of  stone  in  bulk  must  be 
considerably  retarded  by  the  expansive  force 
exerted  during  the  formation  of  ice  within  the 
pores  of  the  material,  where  the  latter  contain 
sufficient  water  to  permit  the  crystallisation  of 
that  fluid. 

It  has  never  yet  been  shown,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  to  what  depth  ice  can  form  in  building 
stone  ; theoretically  we  should  imagine  that  the 
refrigeration  could  only  take  place  in  the  outer 
exposed  skin  of  the  material,  and  that  the  actual 
depth  must  be  controlled  by  porosity,  and  relative 
heat  and  pressure  interijally.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  can  assume  that  it  is  only  the  outermost  inch, 
or  less,  that  is  practically  affected  during  frosts. 

The  expansion  and  contraction  during  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  must  be  largely  superficial, 
and  points  of  weakness  are  no  doubt  created  in 
stone  from  this  cause  just  underneath  their  exposed 
surfaces,  by  the  rapid  movement  of  the  outer  skin 
over  the  more  rigid  core  of  the  material. 


Mr.  J.  vStOTT.— The  death  is  reported  of  Mr 
Joseph  Stott,  an  Oldham  architect,  who  died  at  his 
residence,  Ellerslie,  Queen’s-road,  on  the  21st  ult. 
He  was  the  architect  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a 
large  per-centage  of  the  local  cotton-mills.  He  was 
fifty-seven  years  of  age. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Xi:w  Church,  Cogan,  Glamorganshire.— 
On  the  29th  ult.  the  Lord  Bishop  ol  Llandaff 
opened  the  new  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Nativity  at  Cognn.  The  church  is  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  and  is  capable  of  holding  about  311 
people.  It  consists  of  nave,  choir,  sanctuary  tran- 
sept, organ  space,  and  vestries,  with  porch,  west 
bell-cote  (two bells),  and  heating-chamber  with  Mus- 
graves'  apparatus  (hot  air).  The  nave  is  59  ft. 
long  by  25  ft.  in  width,  and  will  be  seated  with 
chairs.  ’Ihe  transept  is  15  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  the 
sanctuary,  15ft.  by  14  ft.  The  total  height  to  the 
ridge  is  39  ft.  The  walls  are  built  oflocal  limestone 
in  thin  courses,  lined  internally  with  red  and  buff 
Cattybrook  bricks,  relieved  with  Bath  stone  bands. 
The  nave  is  floored  with  woodblocks  throughout, 
and  the  choir  and  sanctuary  with  tiles.  The  church 
will  be  lighted  by  gas  from  wrought-iron  coronas 
and  brackets.  The  font  is  a facsimile  of  the  Norman 
font,  which  is  now  broken  and  much  mutilated,  in 
the  ancient  small  church  of  Cogan.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  \Vm.  Richards,  of  Barry, 
from  the  design  and  tinder  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
C.  H.  Fowler,  of  Messrs.  Kempson  & Fowler,  of 
Cardiff.  The  pulpit  is  of  alabaster,  red  Dumfries 
and  green  Bridgend  stones,  the  panels  being  filled 
with  green  Irish  marble. 

New  Teghnicai.  School  at  Lynn. — On  the 
and  inst.  the  Duke  of  York  opened  .1  new  technical 
school  at  Lynn,  which  has  been  erected  there  at  a 
cost  of  about  2,800/.  The  new  school  consists  of  a 
square  block  of  50  ft.  with  a small  projection  of 
about  18  ft,  by  14  ft.  It  is  a plain  brick  building, 
the  face  and  moulded  bricks  being  manufactured  at 
Messrs.  Bardell's  Bawsey  brick-works.  The  window 
heads  and  sills  and  the  gable  copings  are  of  York- 
shire stone.  The  roofs  are  slated  and  finished  with 
Staffordshire  red  ridging.  On  entering  the  building 
is  an  entrance-hall  8 ft.  wide.  The  first  room  on 
the  right  is  the  workshop,  22  ft.  by  16  ft.  On  the 
left  of  the  entrance-hall  is  the  kitchen,  to  be  used  as 
the  laboratory  for  instruction  in  cooking,  and  on  the 
right  is  a door  leading  into  the  lecture-theatre, 
which  is  33  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  has  seating  accommo- 
dation for  over  100  students,  the  seats  being  raised 
in  tiers.  Facing  the  main  entrance  of  the  building 
is  a door  leading  into  the  physical  laboratory 
(24  ft.  6 in.  by  24  ft.  9 in. ).  On  the  first  landing  are 
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the  ladies'  cloakroom  and  lavatories,  which  are 
immediately  above  those  for  the  men.  On  reach- 
ing the  first  floor,  immediately  opposite  is  the 
door  leading  into  the  class-room  and  the  art  room, 
which  may  be  thrown  into  one  large  room  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  49  ft.  9 in.  by  22  ft. 
Here  accommodation  is  provided  for  eighty  students. 
The  room  has  a revolving  screen  in  the  centre,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  be  divided  into  two  separate 
rooms.  The  northern  part  of  the  room  is  used 
mainly  for  art  work.  Over  the  physical  laboratory 
is  the  chemical  laboratory,  which  is  fitted  with 
benches  for  twenty -seven  students.  Over  the 
kitchen  is  the  master’s  rcom,  and  above  the 
entrance- hall  is  a balance-room.  The  master’s 
room  and  kitchen  have  open  fire-places,  but  the 
rest  of  the  building  is  heated  throughout  with 
hot  water.  The  ventilation  is  effected  by  means 
of  flues  specially  arranged  in  the  walls,  and 
all  leading  up  to  two  large  Boyles’  extractors 
placed  upon  the  roof.  The  lighting  is  carried  out 
by  means  of  gas  sunlights.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
tern.a!  fittings  are  pitch-pine  varnished,  with  teak 
tops  to  the  tables.  The  lavatories  are  lined  with 
white  glazed  bricks,  and  the  entrance-hall  has  a 
tiled  floor,  all  the  rest  of  the  flooring  being  of  wood. 
The  whole  of  the  architectural  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Silcock,  C.E  , the  Borough  Sur- 
veyor : Messrs.  Jarvis  & Melton  were  the  con- 
tractors, and  Mr.  D.  Clack  clerk  of  the  works. 

Tlrki.sh  Baths, Socthami’TON.— NewTurkish 
baths,  situated  on  the  Western  shore,  Southampton, 
have  just  been  completed.  The  baths  have  been  erected 
at  the  .south-east  end  of  the  already  existing  baths, 
the  work  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Crook  & Son, 
from  designs  and  plans  by  the  Borough  Surveyor 
(Mr.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett),  at  a cost  of  some  1,100/. 
The  buildings  consist  of  a dressing-room,  three  hot 
rooms,  sbampooing-room,  lavatorium  and  plunge- 
bath,  and  cooling  room.  The  furnace  is  specially 
constructed  with  steel  radiators,  through  which  the 
cold,  pure  air  passes,  and  is  discharged  into  the 
hottest  room  and  onwards.  The  impureair  is  drawn 
out  of  each  room  by  means  of  a conduit,  in  which 
are  regulated  outlets,  this  conduit  being  attached  to 
an  upcast  shaft  by  the  side  of  the  smoke-flue.  Each 
of  the  hot  rooms  is  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks. 
Entrance  to  the  Turkish  bath  is  obtained  through 
the  general  baths. 

Baptist  Chapel.  Doncaster.  — A Baptist 
school  chapel  was  opened  at  Doncaster  recently. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Herbert  Athron.  and  the 
builder  was  Mr.  B.  U’ortley,  of  Nether  Hall-road. 
The  new  building  is  in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style. 
The  large  room  is  55  ft.  by  34  ft,  There  is  a minister's 
vestry  at  the  rear,  and  class-rooms.  There  is  a 
platform  at  the  end  of  the  large  room,  with  a reading 
or  preaching  desk,  and  underneath  the  platform  is  a 
store-room.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  platform 
is  the  baptistry. 

Baths,  Coventry.— The  new  baths,  in  the  Pool 
Meadow,  on  the  east  side  of  Priory-street,  Coventry, 
were  opened  recently  by  the  Mayor.  The  building- 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Harold  T,  Burgess, 
a pupil  of  Messrs.  Spalding  & Cross,  and  whose 
plans  were  awarded  the  first  premium  of  100/. — has 
a frontage  of  132  ft.,  and  extends  back  to  a depth 
of  236  ft.  The  front  is  of  pressed  bricks  relieved  by 
stone  dressings  in  foliated  designs.  In  the  centre  it 
is  three  stories  high,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
one-story  wing.  This  part  contains  on  the  ground 
floor  the  ticket-office  and  waiting-rooms — which  are 
entered  from  vestibules— and  above  these  the  care- 
taker's quarters.  There  are  separate  entrances  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  the  ticket-office  between. 
The  swimming  accommodation  consists  of  three 
large  baths.  35  ft.  by  90  ft.— first  and  second  class 
for  gentlemen,  and  one  exclusively  for  ladies.  For 
gentlemen  there  are  ten  first-cla-ss  and  twenty  second- 
class  slipper-baths,  and  for  ladies  four  first-class  and 
six  second-class  slipper-baths,  each  private  bath,  as 
also  the  swimming-baths,  having  a showerapparatus. 
In  the  first-class  men's  bath  are  fifty-eight  dressing- 
boxes.  Above  the  dressing-boxes  a gallery  is  carried 
all  round  the  bath  for  spectators.  The  gallery  is 
reached  by  the  main  staircase  from  the  front  hall, 
and  is  also  provided  with  two  additional  staircases 
from  the  corridor,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  and  leads  to  the  men’s  second-class 
baths.  The  roof  over  the  first-class  bath  is  sup- 
ported by  upright  columns  and  wooden  beams 
elliptical  in  shape,  and  has  a continuous  skylight 
nearly  the  whole  length,  and  the  ventilation  is  worked 
from  the  gangways.  The  bath  is  lined  with  white 
glazed  bricks,  with  blue  ones  introduced  in  various 
patterns  at  intervals.  The  other  two  swimming- 

baths — the  ladies’  and  the  second-class  men’s are 

similar  in  size,  construction,  and  appointments, 
except  that  there  is  no  gallery.  Bv  the  corridor  the 
laundry  and  boiler-house  are  reached.  In  the  boiler- 
house  are  two  Cornish  boilers,  each  24  ft.  by  6 ft 
From  this  place  entrance  is  gained  to  the  subways, 
which  pass  all  round  the  building.  The  boilers  are 
by  H.  & T.  Danks.  of  Netherton.  The  engineers' 
work  was  entrusted  to  the  Coventry  Gas  Fittings  Co., 
after  competition.  The  clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr. 
A.  Davies. 

Proposed  Alterations  to  Presbyterian 
Church,  Carlisle. — It  is  proposed  to  alter  and 
enlarge  Pisher-street  Presbyterian  Church,  Carlisle, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Taylor  Scott, 
arcjittect.  of  C^lLsle. 


SAmr^ji  y and  engineering  ne  ivs. 

Uxbridge  Sewage  Scheme.— On  the  26ih  ult., 
Major-General  C.  Phipps  Carey,  R.  E. , held  a Local 
Government  Board  inquiry  at  ’the  Town  Hall, 
Uxbridge,  with  reference  to  a loan  for  works  of 
sewage  disposal.  Mr.  Garner,  Solicitor  to  the 
Board,  explained  the  reasons  for  the  application  for 
the  loan,  stating  that  it  included  the  construction  of 
precipitation  tanks  for  the  Ferozxme  treatment,  six 
Polarite  filter  beds,  together  with  sludge  pressing 
machinery,  air-compressing  plant,  and  engine  with 
pumps  for  raising  the  sewage.  It  is  intended  to 
proceed  with  the  work  almost  immediately. 

Sanit.sry  Inspectors  — At  a general  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Certificated  Sanitary  Inspectors,  held 
at  the  Parkes  Museum,  74.^,  Margaret-slreet,  \V. , 
on  the  3tst  ult.,  the  President,  Professor  A. 
Wyntcr  Blyth,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W. 
J.  Pearce  Jenkins,  of  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  seconded 
by  Mr.  William  Parsons,  of  Richmond,  that  a 
representation  on  the  following  matters  be  made  to 
the  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  Fowler,  M.  P.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  a view  to 
their  consideration  in  connexion  witli  the  Local 
Government  (England  and  Wales)  Bill : — ist., 
“That  the  term  'Inspector  of  Nuisances'  be 
abolished  throughout  the  provinces,  and  that  Sani- 
tary Inspector  be  substituted  therefor  as  in  the 
Metropolis  under  the  Public  Health  (London)  Act, 
1891.’'  2nd.  " That  in  the  interest  of  public 
health,  and  for  the  proper  performance  of  their 
duties,  it  is  advisable  that  permanency  of  office  and 
some  provision  for  the  superannuation  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors  be  made."  3rd.  “ That  a clearer  defi- 
nition of  the  position  and  duties  of  Sanitary  Inspectors 
than  that  contained  in  the  General  Orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  necessary." 

\ { 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

Fk.\NCE. — Parliament  has  authorised  the  muni- 
cipality of  Paris  to  apply  a sum  of  seventy  million 
francs  for  the  completion  of  certain  large  road- 
making operations. An  exhibition  of  the  land- 

scapes of  M.  G.  Billet  has  been  opened  in  the 
George  Petit  Gallery.  An  exhibition  of  “neo- 
impressionist " painters  has  also  been  organised  at 
No.  20.  Rue  Lafitte,  and  an  exhibition  of 
" Pasteliites  Fran9ais'’  will  be  held  next  month 

in  the  George  Petit  Gallery. M.  E.  Harancourt, 

the  poet,  has  been  appointed  curator  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Sculpture  at  the  Tro- 

cad6ro,  in  place  of  the  laie  NI.  Paul  Delair. 

M.  Gaston  Redon,  architect,  has  completed  the 
tomb  of  Franck  the  composer,  the  sculpturesque 

portion  of  which  was  e.xecuted  by  M.  Rodin. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  granted  to 
the  town  of  Saint-Brieue  the  necessary  vote  for  the 
reconstruclion  of  the  ancient  church  of  Cesson, 
which  is  classed  as  a "monument  historique." 

I. 4ist  Sunday  was  opened  the  new  railway  from 
Douarnenez  to  Audierne,  which  gives  tourists 
access  to  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque 

Darts  of  Brittany,  the  peninsula  of  Penmarch. 

The  " Soci6W  Nationale  des  Architectes  de  France  " 
is  organising  a competition,  in  which  all  French 
architects  or  architectural  students  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  can  take  pan, 
for  a design  for  "a  villa  in  the  environs 
of  Paris  intended  for  psermanent  habitation." 

Designs  are  to  be  sent  in  by  May  26 There  is 

talk  of  raising,  by  subscription,  a monument  in 
commemoration  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  both 
at  Paris  and  St,  Petersburg.  The  monument  is  to  be 

designed  by  M.  Charpentier. M.  Mallmrin- 

Moreau  has  just  finished  the  model  for  the  monument 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  Dijon  to  the  memorv  of 
Pierre  Joingneaux,  the  agricultural  spjecialist.  The 
monument  will  include  an  allegorical  figure 
offering  a palm  to  the  bust  of  Joigneaux  placed  on 
a column.  At  the  foot  a figure  inscribes  on  a tablet 
the  names  of  his  principal  works. The  widow  of 

J.  F.  Millet,  the  painter  of  the  " Angelus,”  has  just 

died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. The  death  is 

announced,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  of  M. 
Debressenne,  honorary  architect  of  " Bailments 
Civils  et  Palais  Nationaux,"  and  Chevalier  of  the 

Legion  of  Honour. We  have  also  to  mention 

the  death  of  M.  .\rmand  Cugnard,  an  able  architect 
and  member  of  Soci^l^  Centrale  des  .Architectes,  at 

the  age  of  sixty-nine. The  painter  Armand 

Gautier  has  died  at  the  municipal  " Maison  de 
Santd,"  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  He  was  born  at 
Lille  in  1825.  and  bad  received  medals  in  the  Salons 
of  1853,  i86'i,  and  1882.  His  picture,  " Les  Follcs 
de  la  Salpjetri^re,"  had  a great  success  in  the  Salon 
of  1857,  but  he  was  the  object  of  systematic  exclusion 
on  ihepart  of  juries,  one  of  his  very  best  workshaving 

been  refused  one  year. The  department  of  Fine 

Art  and  " Travaux  Historiques"  in  the  Paris  Muni- 
cipjality  has  established  a table  or  list  of  s'reets  and 
bouses  in  Paris  which  present  artistic  interest.  On 
the  basis  of  this,  when  a house  is  to  be  destroyed  in 
the  formation  of  a street,  or  from  any  other  'cause, 
the  inspector  for  the  district  will  inform  the  depart- 
ment, which  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  protect 
whatever  pxirtion  of  the  prop>erty  is  of  any  hi.storic  or 

artistic  value. .According  to  the  latest  information 

in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  General  Committee  for  ' 
^he  1900  exhibition,  all  the  bujl^lin^s  of  the  Iasi 
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exhibition  will  be  removed  except  the  Eiffel  Tower 
and  the  "galerie  des  machines.”  The  Trocadtfro 
will  be  divided  into  pavilions  for  separate 
departments  of  the  exhibition  : the  Fine 
-Arts  will  be  installed  in  the  Palais  de 
I'lndustrie,  enlarged  ; behind  and  connectetj 
with  it  will  be  two  parallel  new  galleries  ; and  a 
large  bridge  thrown  across  the  Seine,  opposite  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides,  will  connect  the  left  liank 

of  the  river  with  the  Cour  la  Reine. The  Hotels 

de  Ville  of  Libourne  and  Nevevs  are  to  be  rebuilt 

shortly. We  regret  to  have  to  record  that  the  aged, 

sculptor  Cavalier,  of  whose  dangerous  state  of  health 
we  spoke  last  week,  has  died  since  our  list  notes 
were  w ritten. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

Hydraulic  Power,  Manchester.- We  ire 
informed  that  on  the  30th  ult,  the  new  scheme  for 
llie  supply  of  hydraulic  power  by  the  Manchest^ 
Corporation  was  successfully  put  into  operation! 
and  the  first  supply  of  water  was  given  to  a .set  of 
hydraulic  lifts  erected  by  Messrs.  .Archibald  Smith 
& Stevens,  in  the  new  Mosley  Hotel  and  adjoining 
premises.  The  new  power  will  be  regularly  available 
in  a few  days. 

Easton,  Anderson,  & Goolden,  Limited.-^ 
The  company  under  this  name,  recently  registered,' 
is  an  amalgamation  of  Easton  & Anderson,  the  olcW 
established  engineering  firm,  of  London  and  Erith, 
with  Messrs.  W.  T.  Goolden  & Co.,  electric^ 
engineers,  Woodfield  Works,  Harrow-road,  London! 

An  Old  House  in  Cloth-kair.— At  presenl 
there  is  being  demolished  at  the  east  end  of  Clolbl 
fair  a quaint  ancient  gabled  house,  which  is  repute^ 
to  have  been  built  four  centuries  ago.  There  is  a 
local  tradition  that  the  edifice  was,  a generation  or 
two  ago,  a notorious  thieves’  establishmentij 
.Although  by  the  gnawing  of  countless  generations 
of  rats,  together  wiili  the  action  of  damp,  the  heavyi 
woodwork  of  the  liasement  of  the  house  is  very  imiclj 
dilapidated  and  decayed,  the  upper  oak,  teak,  and 
walnut  internal  fillings  are  generally  as  sound  as 
when  first  placed  in  position.  We  understand' 
that  it  is  intended  to  erect  a factory  on  the 
site,  but  the  plans  are  not  yet  passed,  as,  with 
the  object  of  ultimately  widening  Cloth-fair  wiiei^" 
the  leases  fall  in  and  the  houses  are  demolished/' 
doubtless  a modification  of  the  frontage  area' 
of  the  old  building  will  be  insisted  on  in' 
regard  to  the  new  erection.  Cloth-fair,  so  dear  to 
the  antiquarian,  though  but  little  known  to  the 
average  Londoner,  possesses  more  ancient  housed 
than  any  street  of  similar  length  in  the  City.  Strypo’ 
says  that  the  quaint  lane,  of  old  the  mart  for  cloth,! 
to  which  merchants  from  Flanders  and  Italy  used  to 
bring  their  wares,  was  " a place  generally  inhabited 
by  drapers  and  mercers,  and  is  of  some  note. " A 
few  years  ago  a local  antiquary  thus  eloquently 
wrote  of  Cloth-fair;  — "There  are  narrow  tortuous^ 
streets,  and  still  narrower  courts,  about  Cloth-fair,  • 
where  are  bidden  away  scores  of  old  houses,  whosaj 
projecting  eaves  and  overhanging  floors,  heavy 
cumbrous  beams,  and  wattle  and  plaster  walls  must 
have  seen  the  days  of  the  l-'lantagenets  and  the  1 
earlier  Tudor.s.  To  the  real  lover  of  the  pasl^ 
history  of  our  great  City,  to  the  pious  student  of  the  ; 
early  times  of  our  English  Church,  and  her  struggles  . 
after  freedom,  there  is  no  part  of  modern  Londoi^ 
that  will  better  reward  a careful  survey." — City 
Press. 

Students’  Preliminary  Examination, 
Surveyors'  Institution. — Of  the  candidacea| 
who  presented  themselves  at  the  preliminary ' 
e.\aiiiination  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  held  con- 
currently in  London  and  Manchester  on  the  24ih- 
and  25th  ultimo,  sixty-seven  satisfied  the  examiners:” 

City  and  Guilds  oe  London  Institute. — The 
Executive  Committee  of  this  In.stitute  have 
changed  the  name  of  the  Guilds  Central  In.Titution 
in  Exhibition-road  to  the  " Guilds  Central  Technical  , 
College,"  by  which  title  it  will  henceforth  be  known.  ' 

A New  Letter-Card  — Messrs.  Beeching  & Son) 
send  us  their  " Save-time  I.£tter  Card,”  which  is  per^ 
forated  so  as  to  be  opened  with  two  learings,  insieain 
of  the  four  required  for  the  usual  form  of  letter-card! 
It  seems  really  an  improvement. 

A Fire-escape. — Mr.  J.  W.  Palmer  sends  us  an 
illustration  and  description  of  his  " portable  chain 
fire-e.scape."  which  is  a light  chain  ladder  to  be  fixed 
to  staples  in  the  wall  inside  an  upper  window,  and  ' 
kept  rolled  up  in  a box  with  the  lid  made  to  closol 
over  it  when  not  in  use,  the  bo.x  being  capable  ol 
being  utilised  as  a table.  When  required,  the  lid  of 
the  box  is  lifted  and  the  ladder  lifted  over  the 
window-sill  and  allowed  to  unroll.  Two  loose 
ropes  at  the  foot  allow  of  it  being  held,  and 
steadied  away  from  the  wall  by  people  below,  to 
make  it  easier  of  descent.  We  do  not  know  w heiher< 
it  can  quite  be  said  that  the  "most  timid  could 
descend  it  with  safety"  ; at  all  events,  the  "most 
timid  " would  dislike  the  job  very  much,  and  women 
would  find  the  weight  of  such  a rolled-up  chain- 
ladder  a very  considerable  matter  to  lift  out  of  the 
box  and  over  the  sill.  However,  it  has  the  merit  of 
being  cheap,  simple,  and  with  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order,  and,  as  the  inventor  says,  it  could  be  used 
from  back  windows  where  the  official  firc-escjpe 
could  not  be  got, 
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I Silent  Mic.v  Flap. — Messrs.  ‘Comyn  Ching 
l'o.  tilaim  to  have  got  rid  of  the  annoying  rattling 
jch  occurs  from  the  mica  flap  ventilators,  and 
ch  often  arises  from  sudden  back-draughts,  by 
xposing  inside  the  mica  flap  a fixed  metal  baffle 
ie  pierced  with  holes  which  are  conical  in  shape, 
Itracting  in  the  direction  of  the  indraught.  They 
Ie  that  while  the  indraught  is  helped  and 
Aerated  by  this  strainer  with  conical  apertures,  the 
pe  of  the  apertures,  presenting  the  small  end  to 
back-draught,  tends  to  check  it.  The  device  is 
th  attention. 

ONDON  Streets  AND  Building  Bill. — Mr.  H. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Geo.  Wallace,  the  solicitor  and 
/eyor  respectively  to  the  St.  Giles’  District  Board 
Vorks,  have  prepared  what  is  called  “ A Handy 
Iract  of  the  Clauses  of  the  Bill,"  including  also 
index  to  the  principal  provisions,  and  a table 
iparing  the  Bill  with  the  existing  law.  The 
:r  item  is  the  most  useful  portion  of  the  work, 
; shows  at  a glance  where  to  look  for  new  legis- 
in.  In  other  respects  we  do  not  know  that 
■e  is  any  more  difficulty  in  going  through  the 
I than  through  the  abstract,  but  it  may  save  a 
|e  lime  in  showing  more  easily  where  to  look 

Ithe  treatment  of  special  subjects  in  the  Bill. 

meeting  of  the  North-East  London  Property 
hers’  Association  was  recently  held  to  consider 
Rill,  when  the  following  resolution  was  passed  ; 

, That  this  Association  looks  with  dismay  at  the 
posed  Bill  ‘ to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  Enact- 
^ts  relating  to  Streets  and  Buildings  in  London,' 
pduced  by  the  London  County  Council,  and 
isider.s  some  of  its  provisions  unreasonable  and 
ifiscalory." 

Draining  Classes  for  House  Painters. — 
;w  weeks  ago  we  noticed  some  efforts  which  were 
ig  made  to  provide  for  the  painters  of  London 
le  practical  instruction,  as  a substitute  for  the 
ortunately  extinct  “ apprenticeship."  Since  then 
. Painters'  Company  has  been  enabled,  by  the 
ral  action  of  the  Carpenters'  Company,  to 
anise  a class  of  this  nature  in  the  building  in 
at  Titchfield-street,  which  the  last-named  com- 
iy  has  taken  and  fitted  expressly  as  a training 
pol  for  the  building  trades.  The  class  for 
[iters  will  open  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst.,  and 
be  held  each  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening  from 
I g.30.  At  the  same  time  a course  of  practical 
ures  to  painters  is  being  given  in  the  old  Hall  of 
Company.  The  two  which  have  aLeady  been 
vered  were  fully  attended. 

Iarpenters’  Company. — This  company  has 
inged,  as  usual  every  year,  for  a course  of  six 
: lectures  to  be  given  at  their  Hall  in  London 
.11  on  matters  more  or  less  directly  connected 
a building  work.  The  first  Icc'ure  will  be  given 
February  21,  by  Professor  Unwin,  on  "The 
lisation  of  Niagara."  Other  lectures  are  to  be 
m on  five  succeeding  Wednesdays  by  Professor 
•field,  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt.  Professor  Banister 
xher,  Piofessor  Silvanus  Thompson,  and  Pro- 
or  Roger  Smith. 


LEGAL, 

IMPORTANT  PARTY-WALL  SUIT; 

ACTION  BY  THE  MAYFAIR  PROPERTY  CO. 

>N  Wednesday  last  week  in  the  Chancery 
ision,  Mr.  Justice  North  delivered  judgment  in 
case  of  the  Mayfair  Property  Company,  Limited, 
ohnston.  which  he  had  had  before  him  two  days, 
/as  an  action  for  partition  in  respect  to  the  party- 
l dividing  No.  36  & No.  37,  Hyde  Park  Gate, 
there  was  a motion  to  commit  to  prison  the 
ntilPs  architect,  Mr.  Worley.  Mr.  Swinfen 
ly,  Q.C.,  along  with  Mr.  Peterson,  represented 
plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  Cozens-Hardy,  Q.C.,  and 
Curtis  Price  were  counsel  for  the  defendants. 

; may  be  mentioned  that  the  present  suit  was  the 
;ome  of  proceedings  that  were  discussed  in  the 
rt  several  times  daring  the  course  of  last  year, 
irose  through  the  plaintiffs  desire  to  put  up  a 

■ building  in  place  of  the  old  one  (No.  37)  and  in 
ig  so  the  wall  dividing  the  two  properties  suffered, 

hence  the  relations  between  the  parties  became 
ined,  and  this  and  a prior  action  was  the 
lit. 

,fter  a prolonged  argument  by  counsel,  and  a 
ime  of  evidence  being  given  on  both  sides, 

'he  learned  judge  gave  judgment,  and  said  the 
dens  at  the  back  of  both  houses  were  separated 
a wall : and  he  decided  about  a year  ago 
: that  wall — if  not  legally  conveyed  to  either 
ty,  the  separate  owners  of  the  two  houses 
elonged  to  the  owners  of  the  houses  respectively 
tenants  in  common.  That  was  to  say,  each 
them  was  entitled  to  the  whole  of  it,  each 

entitled  to  a moiety  of  it,  but  it  was  an 
ivided  moiety.  The  plaintiffs  proceeded  to  erect 

■ buildings,  and  in  doing  so  interfered  with  the 
ien  wall.  They  said  that  they  took  the  view 

the  garden  wall  belonged  entirely  to  them,  and 
/ wanted  to  pull  it  down  for  the  purpose  of 
:ting — not  of  restoring — the  garden  'wall  as  a 
ndary  between  the  two  properties,  and  to  provide 
ibstitute  stronger  and  more  substantial ; and  they 
jrdingly  proceeded  to  pull  it  down,  commencing 
March  13,  1893.  They  completed  the  new 
dings  in  July  last.  He  thought  the  present 
ntiffs  were  entitled  to  partition  as  provided 


by  the  old  statutes  of  Henry 'VIII.,  and  ns  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  should  be  carried  out  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  that  they  should  go  through  the 
usual  form  of  inquiry  in  Chambers.  It  was  desired 
that  the  partition  should  remain  by  giving  to  the 
owners  of  the  land  the  western  half  of  the  wall, 
divided  longitudinally,  and  the  owners  of  the  wall 
that  half  east  of  the  wall ; and,  therefore,  the 
partition  should  be  carried  out  in  that  way  with  the 
proper  conveyances  for  the  purpose.  So  much  as  to 
the  action  for  partition.  The  counter-claim  by  the 
defendants  asked  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
plaintiffs  from  completing  the  foundations  and 
footings  which  encroached  upon  the  defendants'  land. 
Something  had  been  said  about  an  easement,  but 
his  Lordship  said  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
subsisting.  Each  of  the  parties  would  now  ha-/e  the 
same  control  over  his  own  land  as  if  he  had  no 
neighbour  at  all.  It  was  not  disputed  that  there 
had  been  a trespass  committed  by  the  plaintiffs,  and 
it  was  trespass  underground.  The  materials  placed 
Dpon  the  defendants'  land  by  the  plaintiffs  became 
the  defendants'  property,  and  the  plaintiffs  would 
not  be  entitled  to  remove  them.  He  was  asked  to 
make  a mandatory  order  for  removing  them,  but  he 
saw  no  reason  for  doing  it.  The  remedy  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  defendants.  The  encroachment  was 
de  iberatc  and  wilful,  and  he  gave  the  defendants, 
by  way  of  damages,  15/.,  which  would  bear  the  cost 
of  removal.  His  Lordship  further  said  it  was  a 
case  in  which  the  plaintiffs'  property  might  have 
been  sequestrated,  or  he  might  have  ordered  the 
pulling  down  of  the  building.  Instead  of  that  he 
gave  them  an  order  for  taking  proceedings  for  par- 
tition, and  they  had  done  this  in  order  to  avoid  the 
penalties  of  having  committed. a breach  of  the  in- 
junction made  against  them.  In  his  opinion,  there- 
fore. they  ought  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  action, 
including  the  costs  of  the  counter-claim  ; and  as 
regarded  the  costs  of  the  motion,  the  respondents  to 
the  motion  being  in  the  wrorfg,  would  have  to  pay 
the  costs  of  it. 

Judgment  accordingly. 


ALLEGED  OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
"OXFORD'S"  LIGHTS. 

On  Wednesday,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the 
“Oxford,"  Limited,!'.  Kirk  was  a case  which  came  on 
for  hearing  before  Lord  Justice  Lindley,  Lord  Justice 
Smith,  and  Lord  Justice  Kay,  on  appeal  of  the 
plaintiff  company,  the  proprietors  of  the  well-known 
music  hall,  from  the  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich, 
dated  January  26,  dismissing  a motion  to  restrain 
the  alleged  obstruction  of  ancient  lights.  Mr. 
Marten,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Eustace  Smith,  appeared  for 
the  appellant  company  and  Mr.  Rawlins  represented 
the  respondent. 

Mr.  Marten  said  the  injunction  refused  by  Mr. 
Justice  Kekewich  was  sought  to  restrain  the 
defendant  from  erecting,  or  permitting  to  remain 
erected,  any  hoarding  or  obstruction  calculated  to 
obstruct  the  ancient  lights  and  windows  on  the  west 
side  of  the  plaintiff  company's  building.  There  was 
no  question  at  all  about  the  lights  being  ancient,  or 
as  to  the  obstruction ; and  the  defence  of  the 
defendant,  who  was  the  adjoining  owner,  really 
rested  on  a document  entered*  into  by  the  lessee  ol 
the  Oxford — the  plaintiffs  now  being  the  persons 
who  were  the  owners  in  fee.  The  Counsel  proceeded 
to  define  the  documents  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  properly,  when 

Lord  Justice  Lindley  asked  whether  they  were 
going  to  take  this  as  the  trial  of  the  action. 

Finally,  on  counsel  for  the  respondent  under- 
taking to  withdraw  the  temporary  obstruction, 
it  was  agreed  to  send  the  case  back  to  Mr.  Justice 
Kekewich  for  trial. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

2.330. — Ventilators  : C.  Harris  and  oi/ieis. — 

According  to  this  invention,  a shaft  or  tube,  with  its  outer 
end  expanded  as  a bell  mouth,  is  fixed,  with  a cap,  also  of 
bell  shape,  fitted  so  as  to  prevent  downward,  and  create 
upward,  draught.  This  arrangement  also  allows  the 
chimney  to  be  swept  without  inconvenience. 

3,283. — Ventilating  Cowls  : IK.  Da7'is.— To  prevent 
down  draught,  a top  or  cowl,  by  means  of  this  invention, 
fits  directly  over  the  top  of  the  chimney  or  shaft.  This 
‘‘tallboy”  is  fixed  within  a cylindrical  chamber  of  a size 
so  much  larger  that  a considerable  annular  space  is  formed 
between  the  "tallboy"  and  the  chimney.  Within  the 
chamber  are  a number  of  flap  lids  of  mica,  which  rise  when 
there  is  an  upward  draught,  but  close  when  downward 
pressure  of  air  is  upon  them. 

4,286. — Fireplaces:  Helltnick. — This  invention 

provides  for  a steam  jet  from  a boiler  affixed  near  the  stove 
which,  discharging  into  the  burning  fuel,  aids  the  combus- 
tion, and  obviates  smoke. 

4,342.— Iron  Paints  : H.  N.  D'Andria. — This  patent 
relates  to  the  manufacture  of  red  iron  paints  from  proto- 
sulphate of  iron  by  dr>’  distillation,  utilising  at  the  same 
time  the  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acid  evolved  in  the 
process. 

4,497. — .Slate  or  Tile  Roof  Ridging  : M.  Kello-w. — 
Instead  of  ridging  made  in  two  or  three  pieces  and  secured 
to  the  roof  by  nails,  screws,  clamps,  or  cement,  the  improved 
ridging,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  patent,  is  formed  in 
two  interlocking  pans,  and  fixed  without  such  aid.  The 
continuity  of  the  sky-line  is  broken,  giving  to  the  ridging  a 
more  ornamental  appearance. 

16,703, — White  Lead  : J.  V.  lyalton. — This  patent 
relates  to  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead 
by  the  Dutch  method,  so  that  the  grinding  and  packing  of 


the  white  lead  without  injurious  effects  to  the  health  of  the 
operatives  is  accomplished. 

22,580. — Window  Fasteners:  A.  J.  Jewers. — Accord- 
ing to  this  invention,  a quick-threaded  screw  turns  in  a 
bush  fixed  in  the  meeting-rail,  and  a corre.spoiiding  screw 
and  thread  enters  the  second  meeting-rail,  drawing  the  two 
sashes  together  and  compleiing  the  fa>tening. 

22,781. — Water-closet  Basins:  IV.  T.  Alien. — The 
b.T-sin  is  furnished  with  a curved  arm,  the  inlet  of  which  is 
considerably  higher  than  its  outlet.  By  arranging  such  a 
drop  in  the  passage  a precipitous  rush  of  water  is  acquired, 
and  this  is  made  to  drop  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  soil, 
which  is  removed  through  the  trap  connected  with  the 
neck  of  the  basin.  Instead  of  "revolvers”  for  surface 
flushing,  the  water  is  made,  by  the  same  apparatus,  to  run 
directly  into  the  basin,  and  give  an  effective  flush. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

January  22.-1,334,  W.  Brown,  Safety  Wedge  Cap  for 
Securing  Tools  to  Handles,  &c. — 1,359,  T-  Strover,  Louvre 
Chimney-Top. — 1,362,  J-  Aldridge,  Tile  for  Roofing  and 
Facing  Buildings,  &c. — 1,366,  J.  Rumgay,  Hanging 
Doqrs  and  Gates. — 1,370,  .A.  Hooydonk  and  H.  Hooydonk, 
Preparation  or  Compound  for  Decorating  the  Interior  of 
Buildings. — 1,371,  E.  Bomford,  Drain  or  Sanitary  Pipes 
for  Streets  and  Roads,  and  for  Draining  Purposes 
Generally,  and  in  Joining  the  said  Pipes. — ii377,  C. 
Morel  and  _A.  Heimpel,  Apparatus  for  Crushing  Dry  or 
Wet  Materials,  such  as  Cements,  Lime,  Plaster,  Alabaster, 
&c. — 1,390,  J.  Alty,  Preventing  the  Freezing  of  Water  in 
Pipes  laid  within  Dwellin'.i-houses  or  other  Buildings.— 
^i393>  H-  Leigh,  Paving-Blocks. 

January  23. — 1,404,  T.  Holiiday  and  J.  Robson,  Con- 
structing Window-sashes  for  obtaining  Ventilation  or 
reduced  Draughts. — 1,422,  S.  Morley,  Gulleys. — 1,427,  A. 
McAra,  Portland  Cement. — 1,430,  B.  Reynard,  Coping. — 
1,452,  U.  Sayer,  Sanitation. — 1,494,  F.  Weiss,  Fastenings 
for  Doors,  &c. 

January  24. — 1,519,  J.  Edwards,  Lead  Lattice-work.— 
ii534.  J.-  Clarkson,  Wood-screws.— 1,445,  T.  Rees,  Lathing 
for  use  in  the  Formation  of  Partitions,  Ceilings,  Cornices, 
&c.— 1,547,  N.  Lorensen,  Transportable  Glue  Stove. — 
*i579>  H.  Lanchester,  Fire-proof  Floors,  &c. — 1,590,  C. 
Martens,  Cowls. 

January  25. — 1,631,  W.  Osborn,  Burgl.ar-proof  Window 
and  Door  Protector.— 1,646.  H.  Burton,  Automatic  Safety 
Window-calch. — 1,658,  A.  Soar,  Tread  for  Stairs,  &c. — 
1,679,  H.  Lake,  Water-clo.sets. 

January  26. — 1,696,  J.  Fleming  and  J.  Summiill,  Wash- 
hand  Basins. — 1,724,  P.  Shippobottam,  Sliding  Windows, 
Skylights,  Doors,  &c. — 1,727,  J.  Bull,  Panic  Bolt  for 
Theatre-doors,  &c. — ij733,  J-  Louvet,  Closing,  Fa.stening, 
and  Holding  Doors  Open. — 1,747,  'The  Ariel  Company, 
Limited  aud  S.  Alliii,  Door  Check. 

January  27. — 1,799,  M.  MacGregor,  Automatic 
Closing  of  Doors. — 1,816,  J.  Hope,  Fixing  and  Making 
Water-tight  Sheets  of  Glass  and  other  Materials  employed 
in  covering  Roofs  and  other  Structures. 


provisional  specifications  accepted. 

22,507,  J.  Stables,  Window  Fasteners.— 22,632,  J. 
Fielding.  Joints  of  Pipes. — 23,526,  H.  Burtlett,  Waste- 
preventing  Cisterns  and  Sj-phons  for  Water-closets,  &c, — 
23,608,  T.  Pennington,  Weather  Guard  for  the  Bottom  of 
Doors. — 23,923,  F.  Bostel,  Flushing  Cisterns.— 24,965,  A. 
Viale,  Closets. — 25,027,  C.  Liney,  Drain  Pipes. — 83,  J. 
Barber,  Braces  for  Cabinetmakers,  Carpenters,  &c. — 265, 
G.  Oulton,  Baths,  Lavatory  Basins,  &c. — 342,  C.  Hengsc 
and  C.  Fox,  Union,  or  Junction  for  Pipes  and  Tubes. — 
343,  J.  Blakesley,  Syphon  Cisterns.— 395,  T.  Hill  and  G. 
Mackie,  Fastenings  or  Catches  for  Windows  and  Doors. — 
600,  J.  Taylor,  Prevention  of  Draughts  in  Dwelling- 
houses  and  other  Buildings.— 655,  E.  Edwards,  Stones  for 
Paving.— 693,  A.  Pickard,  Windows. — 700,  H.  Smith, 
Decorating  Walls  and  Ceilings,  and  making  them 
Impervious  to  Damp  and  Dirt.— 756,  H.  Lake,  Step- 
ladders. — 773,  J.  Wheeldon,  Rotary  Wood-planes. 

complete  specifications  accepted. 

{Open  to  Opposition /or  Two  Months.) 

6,207,  A.  Cooper,  Fastener  for  Sashes,  Casements,  &c. 
23,818,  E.  Wielke,  Construction  of  Roofing  Tile. 

♦-♦-I 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

January  29.— By  R.  A.  Hotley : i,  2,  3,  Oakdale-rd., 
Leyton,  f.,  450^  ; 12,  Stafford  Ter.,  Kensington,  u.t. 

52  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  1,300/.  ; 90,  Sterndaie-rd.,  u.t.  88  yrs., 
g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  4ol,  330/. 

January  30. — By  iVeston  dr*  Son  ; No.  147,  Newington 
Butts,  f.,  r.  70/.,  1,200/.;  II,  Myatt-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t. 
61  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s.,  r.  25/.,  215.— By  J.  Bott : “ Eden- 
hurst,”  Tnnity-rd.,  Herne  Hill,  f.,  1,700/.— By  C.  H. 
Bro7vn:  15,  Frederick-st.,  Westminster,  u.t.  3 yrs..  g.r. 
10/.,  r.  40/.,  27/. — By  C.  IV.  Davies:  22  to  30,  Cornelia-st., 
Bainsbury,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  37/.,  r.  zos^.  8s.,  645/.; 
36,  TolUngton-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  6f.  6s.,  r. 
355^-  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Uxbridge-rd.,  Hanwell,  t6o/. 
January  31. — By  White,  Berry,  Taylor:  I.g.r.  of 
794/.  Chester  and  Cornwall  Ter.,  Regent's  PL,  u.t.  21  to 

26  >TS.,  g.r.  145/.,  with  reversions  ; also  1,  Cornwall  Ter., 
u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r.  til.,  r.  220/.,  14,500/.— By  Hunter  dr* 
Hunter:  I.g.r.  of  35/.,  De  Beauvoir-sq.,  Hackney,  u.t. 
25  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  375/.  ; Ig.r.  of  42/.,  Englefield-rd.,  u.t. 

27  VTS-r  S-r.  30^-  3S-1  s^bl.-,  i.g.r.  of  13/.,  Stamford-rd.,  u.t. 
25  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  50/.  ; i.g.r.  of  18/.  6s.,  Eagle  Lane, 
Snaresbrook,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  with  reversion  for  ii 
yrs..  395^-  : f.g.r.  of  13/.  los.,  Birkbeck-rd.,  Tottenham, 
reversion  in  85  yrs.,  325/.  ; f.g.r.  of  28/.,  Bruce  Castle-rd., 
reversion  in  84  ^ts.,  640/. — By  Rushwonh  dr*  Sh'Z’ens ; 
F.g.r.  of  24/.,  Milman's-st.,  Chelsea,  reversion  in  74  yrs., 
615/.  ; fg.r.  of  48/.,  Gillray-sq.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  725/.  ; 
i.g.r.  of  63/.,  Ebury-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  B.r.  5/.,  895/. 
— By  White,  Druce,  dr*  Broaun : 51,  Hampden-st., 
Harrow-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  30/.,  265/.  ; 9,  Eamont- 
St.,  St.  John’s  Wood,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  35/.,  50/.  ; 
25,  Queen-st.,  Edgware-rd.,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  30/., 
65/. — By  R.  Tidey  dr*  Son : loi  to  107  (odd),  and  135, 
Blackstock-rd.,  Highbury,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  :os.,  r. 
158/.,  i,i2o/.  ; I,  De  Beauvoir-rd.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  39  yrs., 
g.r.  7/.  ICS.,  r.  50/.,  300/.  ; 11  to  14,  Buckland-st.,  u.t.  40 
yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  r.  144/.,  1,290/.  ; 10,  Albion-rd.,  u.t.  45  yrs., 
g.r.  3/.,  r.  42/.,  285/. 

February  i. — By  Newhon  dr*  Co.  : 4,  Ingleby-rd., 
Holloway,  u.t.  56  yrs  , g.r.  6/.,  r.  32/.,  265/. ; 17,  19,  21, 
Cottenham-td.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  73/.,  680/.  ; 45,  47, 
Cottenham-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  65/.,  375/.  : 23,  De 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


Nktoie  of  Work. 


Bj  wbom  Advertited. 


•SHOIl  Destructor  Mosj  Side  Loc.  Bd.  . 


CONTRACTS. 


Vfttore  of  Work  or  UsUtIaIx, 


Bj  wbcm  BeqTilred. 


Dniuime  Works.  £**1  Fiiichler  . . 
Two  KootUMges.  Cliir»-r.«<i  .... 
School  Work,  DenUnm-terroce  ,, 
Caot  Iron  Pipes  (1.516  ynrdiii 


. Islington  B'lriil  Board 
. Arhro.sth  (N.li.)  T.  C. 

. W.\lla-li'l  School  Ro;ird 
. Berwick-upon-Tweed, 


T.  11.  Birfleld FeB. 

Carver  A Syiiiuti do 

W.  Hope do 


Pipe*.  Cardiff 

Crahtree-Jtre* 


. RliymiieeValleyiOlaj 


Boad  (lonuru'ctlc 
Houses  aud  Sb 

Belfast 

sWorksand  Materials 


' Leslie  A Reid  Keb.  1-1 

T.  Rees  do. 

H.  Holgate  do. 


*Bmken  Qranite 

•(Jnuiite  Kerb  snd  Pitchers  

•Cleatiliig,  Ac.  Work*.  S.W.  Hospital. . 


. TlicS,  Calms 

. St.  Mary.  Battersea, 

Vestry 

. Boutheod-on-Sea  Corp. 
. Bngbtoii  Tr 


J,  T,  Pllditch  . 
■ C il'iiy'.!' 


T.  W.  AldwiQckle  .... 
J.  H.  Atkinson  ...... 


iitites,  Mur 


Hunse  and  Offices,  Alinondbnry.  Hudders- 
field   

Stoneware  Pipe  Sewer,  Lair*  Green 

*Cliiinuey  Stack,  Derby  

•Pulliug-dowu  Two  Houseo 


Road  Works  

•^•a^ian8  Work*  

Granite  Road  Met.sl,  Stamford  . 
Three  Houses,  Halifax  


Plpnptoii  iDevon'R  3. A 

M Rt.  Co 

St.  John's  iHauipafuadi 

O’lsrdiaus  

Alnwick  Highway  Bd,  1 
Stoke  Newingtuii  \ei,  1 
Kesteoen  C,  C 


Meillev  Hall 

J.  B.  M'Calluiu  . 
C.  K-  Wilkinson  . 


•.Supply  of  Mster 
•Supply  of  Maten 
CaUle  Market.. 


. Birkenhead  Corp 

. Heliiluii  Local  Board.. 
. Birkdale  leu-al  Board 
, Wainfieet  All  SainU’ 


Engine  ami  Boiler  House,  Cottaree,  Ac. 

Fanislleld  

Store  and  Two  Houses,  C'euietery-road.... 

SUtlon,  Watford  .. 

Broken 


Alterations 

•Eight  Concrete  Groyne 
•Road  and  Sewer  Repairs,  Ac, 

Granite  

Wesleyan  Chapel.  Chorley,  Loiics. 


Newark  Corporation . . 
Bradford  Proc.  Indus. 

80c.  Lilli 

Standing  Joint  Com. 
Svnthend-on-Sea  Corp. 


C.  Brownridiie Keb 

3.  a.  Griinley  d- 

J.  H.  Foirbarn  di 

Jaa  Martin  A Son  ....  d< 
H.  Role di 


Rycroft  A Firth  . 

L.  A.  Smith 

C.  T.  Copley 


. LiuehouseBd.of Wks. 


orkhnus 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Designs 
to  b« 
Jeliyered. 


Nature  of  Work  0 


By  whom  Required, 


: Shelter,  Fiusliury- 


. Portsiiioiitli  V.S.-l 


delivers^ 


Additions.  Ac.  to  Workhouse  

School  Bulldlnm.  Pontycynimer  (S.  Wales! 
Paving,  Flagging,  Ac,  Veitiuu  and  other 


LondonCounly  Council 
Whiteh-aven  Trustees 
of  Town  and  Harbour 
Chichester  Tiilon  .... 
Llangelni.r  Sch,  1)1.  .. 


Todiiiordeu  Loc.  Bd. ..  II.  Shan  . 


•Works  and  Materials  . 
•Tar-Pavliig  Works  , . . 
•Wurl-S  and  Materials  . 
Library  Buildings.  Toe 


. WaJlwey  Loc.  Bd.  .. 
, St  Sl.ary  Dllnglon.. 
,1  OednlmiiiB  U H.A.  .. 


I Gre 


Schools.  Moutfleld,  Pnue,  Comw; 


Three  Chapels,  at  Cemetery 

•IdioU'  Block  

•Wurksand  Materials  

•York  Paring  and  Granite  Kerb 

Tllulicr  M'harf.  Peiuoseijuay 

*Maklng-up  Roads 

•Underground  Coinenience.-.  Billing*gai 
Sewcritge  Works  


, ; Hnmsey  

. ' Macrdy  and  Eaetcrn  PiU 
of  the  Ocean  Collieries 
Crowaii  School  Buird 
. ■ Ea<ex  County  Council 
.' HoclifordU.R.S.A.  .. 

. , Mynyddislwyii  (Mon.  I 

' School  Board 

, : Hyde  (Cheshirr)  C irp. 

. , Hants  County  Asylum 
Bath  U.S.A,  .. 


. l)d,  r.  .T.  Qimyon 


T.  De  Courcy  Medde  . 
J.  Ree: 


'-.rail  .t  Son  Feb.  -ii 


:'ork  Hju- 


•slid  u 


•Miilargement  of  Schools,  Ac.  Ac.  . 

•Tar  Paving  Work*  

•Town  Hall  and  Public  Offices  ... 

•School  Buildings,  Ac 

•Inm  Footbridge 


Skiptou  U.R.S-A-  , 
Chigwell  Sch.  Bd. 


P.  E.  Murphy  

11_fflri.1i  

Barber,  Hopkliison 




ddltiuna 


teloasop  . 


Friendship  Inn, 


. Llanelly  Local  Bo.ird 
. West  Ham  Sell.  Bd.  .. 

, Bridgiiurlh  Corp 

liilldford  Union 


Kdeii- 


lullding  Quarryiiian's 

n"ld.  Bury  (Ijincs.l j 

Ison  Memurial  Church,  Sli.aukhill-ruad, 

Belfast 

iirch,  Tarl"ert,  Loch  F>Tie 

i'-ert.  Little  Ponton,  near  Graiitbaiu  .. 

luuls,  Kcyiuhani.  llrlatiil 

elvc  Cottages,  ana  t,orapietion  01 
Others,  Abertillery 


Peak  & Lunu  . 
J.  H,  Burton... 
T.  NuttAll 


U.  K.  Lingeii  Barker , . 
BlBbopAPritcheU.... 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•ynautity  Silrveyma 


By  whom  Adrertlsed. 


Met.  Asylums  Hoard, 


1 per  cent-  tn  cost  of  | 

work  I Keb.  14 

I Keb.  IS 

111.  pec  week I Keb.  ‘Jd 


Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  tn  this  number.  Competition,  p.  Iy.  Contracts,  pp,  Iv. , y1.  and  tIU.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii.  cud  xxl. 


Reauvoir-rd.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6'.,  r.  4;/., 
375/.  ; 99,  tor,  103,  Melbourne  Drove,  Dulwich,  u.t.  81  yrs., 

f.r.  19/.,  r.  64/.,  500/.  ; 441,  Southwark  Park-rd., 

iermondsey,  u.L  52  j-rs.,  g.r.  6/..  175/.  ; 45,  Ale.xandra-rd., 
Wimbledon,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  40/.,  350/. 

February  2. — By  Jones,  Lang.  Co. ; 36,  Cheapside, 
City  of  London,  u.t.  1.750  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  325/..  0,300^. — 
By  NiiJ  &“  lVea7'er:  60,  (Queen's  Crescent,  Kentish  Town, 
u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  r.  ioi.,  850/. 

[Coniraclions  used  in  these  Lisls.~Y.%.T.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c,  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; j-rs.  for  years ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  February  9. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demoristrations  /or 
Sanitary  Officers). — Mr.  J.  Wallace  Peggs  on  ‘‘Water 
Supply.  Drinking  Water,  Pollution  of  Water."  8 p.m. 

Junior^  Engineering  Society.— 's\x.  A.  H.  Dykes  on 
“ The  Construction  and  Working  of  Electro  Motors." 
8 p.m. 


.Saturday,  Fedruarv  10. 

Royal  Institution. — Lord  Rayleigh,  M.. A.,  on  “ Light, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Optica!  Discoveries  of 
Newton."  I.  3 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  0,/icers). — Visit  to  E.xpress  Dairy  Company's 
Farm,  College  Fann,  Finchley.  3 p.m. 

(J)ueens  College,  Corh.—iu.  Arthur  Hill  on  "The 
History  of  Architecture."  V.  3 p.m. 


Monday,  February  12. 

Royal  Institute  0/  British  Architects.  ~ (i)  The 
President.  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Ander.son,  to  move  That 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  be  instructed  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  lodge  a petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  against  ‘A  Bill  to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the 
Enactments  relating  to  Streets  and  Buildings  in  London ' 
—ihe_  suggested  short  title  of  which  is  ‘The  London 
Building  Act.  1894  '—in  order  to  secure  for  the  Institute  a 
a locus  standi  to  be  heard  on  the  principles  and  details  of 
the  proposed  measure  before  any  Select  Committee  that 
may  be  appointed  for  the  purpose."  (2)  The  President  to 
announce  the  name  of  the  person  the  Council  propose  to 
Nubmit  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  .3S  a recipient  of  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal.  1894.  (3.  under  the  management  of 
the  Art  Standing  Committee)  Papers  on  ‘‘Mosaics  and 
Fresco,  ■ by  Messrs.  C.  Harrison  Townsend,  James  C. 
Powell,  G.  Salvlaii,  and  N.  H.  J.  Westlake. 

Royal  Academy  Profes.sor  Aitchison,  A.R..A,, 

on  " The  .Advancement  of  Architecture."  V.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. —(i)  The  President  for  the 
pa.st  year,  Mr.  W.  A.  McIntosh  Valon,  J.P.,  will  present 
the  Premiums  awarded  for  Papers  read  during  the  year; 
(2)  The  President  for  the  year  1894,  Mr.  G.  .-A.  Goodwin, 
will  deliver  his  Inaugural  Address.  7.30  p.m. 


Clerks  0/ Works'  Association. — .Annual  Dinner,  Holborn 
Restaurant,  Mr.  James  Brooks,  F.R.I.B..\.,  in  the  Ch.nir. 
6.30  p.m. 

Socety  0/  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures'). — Mr.  Frank  Clowes 
on  ‘‘  The  Detection  and  McaAirement  uf  Inflammable  Gas 
and  Vapour  in  the  .Air."  IV.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  13. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Further  discus.sion 
on  Mr.  Boverton  Redwood’s  paper  on  "The  Transport  of 
Petroleum  in  Bulk."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (^Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Mr..  Keith  D.  Young  on  “ Sanitary- 

Building  Construction.’’  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  {.Applied  Art  Section). — Mr.  Horace 
Townsend  on  the  " Modern  Development  of  Illuslrateci 
Journ.Ylism."  8 p.m. 


Wednesday,  February  14. 


Architectural  Association  Camera  Club. — Mr.  J.  L. 
Robinson,  R.H.A.,  on  “Architectural  Photography." 
8 p.m. 


Society  of  Arts.— Sir.  Henry  Robinson  on  "The  St. 
Pancras  Electric  Light  Installation."  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers). — Visit  of  Inspection  in  the  Parish  of 
St.  George's,  Hanover-square.  2 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  R.  Hedley 
on  "Wood-carving.”  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  0/ Irelandt,-^^,  Dawson- 
street,  Dublin).  8 p.m. 


Thursday,  February  15. 

Royal  Academy  0/ Arts. — Professor  Aitchison,  A.R..A., 
on  " The  .Advancement  of  Architecture."  VI.  8 p.m. 
Society  0/  Antiquaries. — 8.-40  p.m. 

Stepney  Meeting  House  (Men's  Union  Club  Hall, 
Garden-street).— 'Sir.  R.  Williams,  A.R.I.B.A.,  on  “ Light, 
Air,  and  Sp.3ce  in  Relation  to  Workmen's  Dwellings  and 
Workshop*.."  Illustrated.  8.15  p.m. 


Friday,  February  16. 

Architectural  Association.— 'i.\x.  J.  I..  Robinson  on 
The  Last  Three  A.  A.  Excursions."  Illustrated.  7.30  p.m. 
iianitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations 
for  Sanitary  Officers). — Professor  W.  H.  Corfield,  M..A.. 
on  “ Sanitary  Appliances."  8 p.ni. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  Walter  Beer  on  " Ship  Slipways,  having  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Dover  Slipway."  7.30  p.m. 

Painters'  Hall.—'Sh.  W.  Fourniss  on  " The  Processes 
of  House  Painting,"  III.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  February  17. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers).— to  Croydon  Water-works  and 
Beddmgton  Sewage  Farm,  Croydon,  a p.m. 

Royai  Institulion.-Lord  Rayleigh,  M.A..  on  ‘’  Light  • 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Optical  Discoveries  of 
Newton.  II.  3 p.m. 

C'of/le.ff,  Cori.  — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  the 
History  of  Architecture."  VI.  3 p.m. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheait,  B.G. 

ton  9/0'Q  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..  load  9,'to/o  15/10  0 

Sequoia, U.S. ft. eu  a/3  a/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  9/10/0  3115/0 

Birch,  do a'loo  3100 

Him,  do 350  4 10  0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Arc.  r 5-0  2 to/o 

Oak,  do 9,150  $0/0 

Canada 510  0 7 0,0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2150  350 

Do.  Yellow...,  9,5/0  4 loio 
Lath.Dantstc.f4lh  410/0  s lo'o 
St.  Petersbjig..  s/0,0  6fiQ,o 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

<S:c..  log 2, '5/0  4/10  o 

Odessa,  crown... . zs/o  4100 
Deals,  Finland 
9nd  & iststd  100  8/0/a  lo'ie'o 

Do.4lh&3id..  710D  Soo 

Do.  Riga  7,'io.o  9,0.0 

St.  Petersburg, 
istyellow  ....  lo'a'o  ts'io.'o 
Do.  2nd  yellow  8,0;0  9(0  0 

Do,  wliite a to  o 11/00 

Swedish 


WIdtc  Sea.. 


Canada,  Pirn 

Do.  do.  90d 170/0 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  7 10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  9 0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

znd fi'to.'o 

New  Bronswick  600 
Battens,  all  kinds  30,'o 
Flooring  boards. 


29 ’10 


sa  I 


. prep. 


Do.  znd 

Otherqmalities — 
Cedar.  Cuba.,  ft. 

Honduras,  &c. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 


i/id/6  o'i5'6 
0,7.6  0/13/0 
0 s'3  0/7  o 


SL  Domi 


n\ 


t/6 


Mexican  ^o.  do. 

Tobasco  do,  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Rose,  Kio 800  iS/cyo 

Bahia.... 7/0/0  17/0/0 


/3l 


Satin 


St.  Do- 


0'0/S 


TIMBER  {continuii{\. 
Satin.  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  o/i,’6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0,3!  0/0,7 


METALS. 


an— Pig.  in  Scot- 


9/3'4j  o/oA 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  ^ 

London 5/17/6  6/cJp 

Do.  do.  at  works  ^ 

'ales 3/7/6  5 «oW 


6/0/0  6.'to/0  - 


Do.  Staffordshire, 
in  London 

Copper  — Bri 

cake  and  ingot  4 
Best  selected  . . 4 
Sheets,  strong .. 

Chili  bars ! 

YUI.I.OW.MF.TALlb  0/0/4!  I 
L H A D — P i g , 

^anish ton  9/3/9  9/5ta 

brands 9/7, '6  o/c,'d 

Sheet,  English, 

6 Il  s.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards....  it/0/0  c/ote 

Pipe ii/so/o  q/qB 

Zinc  — English  ^ 


\'ieille 

lagne  2o'o/o 

TiS — Straits 7otr5') 

Australian 7t;2/6  -/m 

English  Ingots..  75/0/075// 

75/0/0  753 

BiUiion  73(0/0  731 


o/(^ 

■2# 


OILS. 


Linseed  ton  ae/o/e  co/Si^ 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  32/10,0 

Do,  Ceylon  94  3,0  -'4/totf 

Palm,  Lagos 25  0/0  o/ojo 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale 93’o'o  23/iob 

Do.  brown at/io-o  oo/B 

Cottonseed  ref. ...  2 '150  za'a/a 

Oleine 99, 0,0 

Lubricating, 

Do.  refinea  . 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6  i/o/o 
Archangel 0/12/6  0/0(9 


S/0/0  1 


TENDERS. 

lCommunication.5  for  insertion  under  this  headiitf 
should  be  addressed  to  " The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.in.  on  Thursdays,] 

ACKLIN'GTON'.— For  alterations  10  farm  buildings.  Haroii,  for 
Mr.  W.  K.  Lawson.  Mr.  George  Reavell,  junr.,  arclutect. 
Alnwick  ; — 

A.  Dougl.ss,  Bondlcar,  Acklington  fij)  0 0 

yoiiifr.—VillUam  Steel.  Felton  72  0 o 


ALNWICK  — For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  " Star  HolH 
for  Mr.  G.  S.  Smart.  Mr,  Geo,  Reavell,  jun.,  architect,  Alnwick  1-7 

Mason.— W.  Weatheritt,  Alnwick .£84  17  6 

'IdiHirs. — J.  ShotC  A-  Son,  Alnwick  97  >5  0 

Staler.— W.  Dixon.  Alnwick  20  15  0 

/-fazrcrcr-W.  Dixon.  Alnwick 2713  7 

J’/wwAm.— Wilkin  & Dickman,  Alnwick  1410  0 

Paiiitir.—].  Percy,  Alnwick 526 
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vl,  Rapley&Son  . .£1,400  I T.  Dugan  

kerell  i,3co  I J.  Croad 

rSons.. 1,283  C.  M.  Dasli * 

« Son 1,24?  1 •Accepted. 


'.FAST. — For  the  erection  of  a terrace  of  houses,  Cliftonville. 
';nry  Seaver,  architect,  128,  Koval  Avenue,  Belfast 

£*.434  Lester £2.357 

l«ll«:3.owry  2,421  J.imes  Kidd 2,340 

ew  He.irst 2,390  McRoberts  & Young  2.27S 

11  Kerr  2,360  | 


.CKPOOL.— Accepted  for  making  and  fixing  all  shop 
windows.  &c.,  in  walnut.  St.  Joh"'»  Market,  for  the  Corpora- 
Mr.  J.  WoUteiiliolme,  Borough  lingineer.  Town  Hall,  Black- 

.rtley,  Blackpool ,£573  o o 


iNVRtGG  (N.B.).— Accepted  for  providing  and  laying  about 
irds  of  21. In.  draln-iiipes,  for  the  ComniiS-sionets.  Mr.  K. 
md,  Burgh  Surveyor,  74.  High-street,  Boimyngg  ; — 
jomas  Cumpstie.  Dalkeith £112  0 o 


trnEMOUTH.— For  kerbing,  channelling,  and  draining 
ns  of  the  main  road.  Pokesdown.  Mr.  Jas  kubinson.  County 
ect  and  Surveyor,  n,  Soutligate-street,  Winchester 

s £846  0 o I .Saunders  & Co £643  >9  7 

80513  o L.  Ayles  A:  Son,  King- 

761  IS  o wood  (.accepted)  ..  502  o 0 

ind 682  X 6 1 Locks  S*'^  15  3 


CTED.— For  alterations  to  the  C.  E,  Schools,  Boxted,  Es.sex. 
. W.  Start,  architect,  Cups  Chambers,  Colchester  and 

,od £455  10  I Saunders  & Son.  Ded. 

aont  390  0 ham  (accepted)  345  o 


IMLEY  (Kent),— For  the  ccnstruclion  of  49°  yards  pipe 
and  other  works,  North  Cray,  for  the  Kura!  -Sanitary 
rity.  Messrs.  Alfred  tVilUanis  & Son,  engineers,  18,  Gieat 
London,  S.W.  - 


. Adams £309  14 

c Osenton  ....  255  17  ' 

lacksoii  247  16 

-&  Harrison  ..  2jt  5 
3n  S:  Crawford  . 239  o 


ir  A:  Kackhani.. 
Mid-Kent  Contracting 
Co..  Beckenham, 
Kent  (accepted).... 


ELTEN’HAM.— For  supplying  and  laying  1.775  yards 
s.  manholes.  &c.,  for  the  Kural  buniiary  Aulhoiity. 
Witt.  C.E.,  Leckliamplon 


"Z;. 


£950 

Robinson  785  0 

Adams 768  13 

Firbank  758  a 

_ampin 743  •* 

. Porter 735  0 

Fitamanrice. . 730  o 

eii  Ambrose  ..  717  18 

W.  N.  Meston  716  4 


Criitvys  & Hoi- 

brough £707  ' 

H We.don  640 

J.  Strachan  614 

John  White,  Jimr.  ..  574 

Mark  Williams,  lo, 
Granville  - street, 
Cheltenham* 573 


OXLEY  GREEN  (Herts.).  — For  new  boy.s'  schools  and 
t's  residence  at  CroxleyGreen.  near  Rickmansworth,  Herts  '■ 
iovernors  of  the  Church  Schools.  Mr.  Melville  S.  \\ 
lect,  13,  Gt.  James-street,  W.C. 

nd £1.592  7 4 I Waterman £1.294 

ightman 1.459  o 0 G.  Darvell t,*73  8 9 

er  & Co 1.325  o 0 Brown  & Son 1,130  - ' 

id  & Gough  . . 1.325  o 0 1 

[Architect’s  approximate  estimate,  £1,150  o o.] 


RBV.— Fcr  the  enlargement  of  school  buildings,  St.  J; 
for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  James  Wtiglit,  architect,  Irongnte, 
by  the  architect:— 


& Co £9.530  I 


9.365  ' 

9,062  ' 
8,965  I 


I A.  Smith £8.894 

E.  Wood  8.834  I 

I H.  Vernon 8.755 

I W.  Eaton 8,687 

1 A.  Brown,  Great 
I Northern  - road, 

I Derby  (accepted) . 8,576 


NGIVEN  (Ireland),— For  the  execution  of  certain  water 
y wor)cs.  pipes,  &c..  for  the  Liiii^vady  Union  Guardians,  h' 
Maccassey,  C.E.,  Belfast  :— 

or £851  13  2 I Stewart  & Co. 

iristie  839  6 2I  (material  only)  ....£438  8 

imson  & Co 777  19  6 1 R.  Rogers,  Lima- 

irnon  770  o 0 vady  (accepted)... . 739  8 


MPTON  WICK.  —For  the  supply  of  gr.anite,  for  the  Hampton 
Local  Board 

Description  of  Granite.  $.  d. 

mmcrreld Belgian  ....  la  1 pe 

Van  Praagh  & Co.  Leicester  ..  14  9 , 

^roit  Granite  Company ..  ja  6 , 

, Manuelle  Quenast  ....  13  o , 

Manuelle  uelgian  ....  ii  9 , 

& Co Guernsey  ..  35  o , 

A:  J.  Fennings,  London  Bridge, 

(accepted)  „ ..  14  o per  yd. 

tiffiths  ,,  ..  14  4 per  ton 

ill  & Robson  ,,  . . 14  6 ,, 

ickett  ..  14  ij  ,. 

ey  & Son  Leicester  ..  12  ii 

auchanip Mendip  ....  8 lo 

Maiire Guernsey  ..  15  5 ,, 

F.  Manuelle ,,  ..  15  o „ 

5iwoodTyre Hartshill 13  7 

iwns Quenast 13  5 ,, 

£n'<vfc  Rubble. 

Per  cubic  yd. 

ti  Paekham,  Sitllngboume,  Kent  (accepted) 3 0 

Knight  3 = 

Uby  3 6 


NLEY-IN-ARDEN.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a Wesley: 

•1,  Mr.  lllos.  T.  Allen,  architect.  2,  Broad-atreet,  Straltord- 
on.  Quaiitiiies  I y Mr.  H.  H.  Allen,  Swan  Buildings.  Ediiiund- 
, Fiiliimgliani 

W,  Lord,  Henky-in-Arden £s£6  9 9 


DRD  (EiSjx).— Accepted  fcr  the  erection  of  a Congregational 
h.  Mr.  W.  K.  Ansel!,  archilect,  88,  London  Wall,  E.C.  ;— 
m.  Wells,  15,  Crouch  Hill,  N £2,274  6 0 


.KENNY  (Ireland).- For  the  execution  of  certain  works  at 
Oman  Catholic  chapel  workhouse,  lor  the  Union  Guardians, 
f.  Fitzgerald  Barry,  architect,  Patrick -street,  Kilkenny 

eade  A:  Sons  £147  o o 

ihn  Moorissey,  Watkin-street,  Kilkenny*  ....  132  10  0 
• Accepted. 


XINGSTON-ON-TKAMES.  — For  addition  to  the  Female 
Infirmary  at  the  Kingston  Union,  for  the  Guardians.  Mr.  W.  II, 
Hope,  architect,  Kingston  : — 

Rcchelle.  Cover,  & I Oldridge  A:  Sons. . ..  £6,949  o 0 

Smith £8.126  9 It  I J.  O.  Kichardson  ..  6,929  o o 

YerburvAiSons-...  8.000  o o Dorey&Co 6,87t  o 0 

Turtle*  Appleton.  7.853  “ o I Lane  * Son 6.730  o o 

Cooke*  Co 7,617  0 0 I Botteiill  & Son  ....  6,517  0 0 

Toinpsett  * King-  1 Lnrden  & Son. 

liani 7,236  0 oi  Upper  Tooting 

Wall*  Co 7,198  0 o|  (accepted) 6,487  0 o 

Allen  & Sons  7,125  o o I C.  lobbins  6.s8=  o o 

W.  H.  Gaze 6,58a  0 o C.  Jackson  5,454  o o 

D.  Judd 6,958  12  6 I 


Ransome.  architect,  11,  Argyll-place.  W.  Quanlliies  by  Mr.  Henry 
Riley.  8,  Buckingham-street.  Adelphi,  W.C.  : — 

S-  & 1-;.  Bentley £'.793  I T.  Duxbury  & Son  ... . . .£1,635 

*■  T.  & W.  Chambers. . . . 1.770  J.  L.  Johnson  (accepted I 1,614 

Bland  & Son 1.7651  [All  of  Leicester.} 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Hughes' Fields  School, 
Deptford,  by  400  places,  and  for  the  provision  of  cookery  and 
laundry  centres,  ibr  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey, 
Architect  :—  , 

If  brickwork 
be  built  in 
cement,  add 

J.  Longley*Co £‘3.683  Q 0 . ..£23t  0 0 

Foster  & Di'.ksee 13.5*8  o o ••••  *62  o 0 

■ * Son 13.14'  * * — - - 


W.  Dowi.. 

B.  E.  Nightingale.. 
Holliday  * Greenw. 

H.  Lovatt 

Hatt  Bros 

E,  Lawrance  * Son 

C.  Cox  

J,  & M.  Patrick,  Rochester 


2.859  ' 
2 597  < 


Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.- For  rebuilding  all  the  office.s  in  connexion  with  the 
Bromley  llall-road  School.  Bromley,  and  also  for  providing  a new 
system  of  drainage,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey,  Architect  : — 

Wiliiams&Son  ....£t.395  o o I Norris  * Luke  ....£1,284  o 9 

W.  Neil 1. 361  o o Calnan  * Co 1.248  0 o 

McCornick  * Sons  1.346  0 o E.  Triggs,  Ciapham*  i.oco  o o 

Taylor*  Son I.337  0 o|J.T.  Kubey 1,01615  o 

• Mr.  Robey  subsequently  asked  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  his 
tender  owing  to  an  error  of  £100  10?.  having  been  made  in  the 
quantities,  as  a matter  of  emergency,  the  second  lowest  tender, 
that  of  Mr,  E.  Tiiggs,  amounting  to  £1,200  was  accepted. 


LONDON.— For  enlargement  of  the  Broomsleigh-street  School, 
West  End.  Hampstead,  by  198  places,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  ;— 

If  brickwork 
be  built  in 
cement,  add 

T,  L.  Green £3.354  0 0 ....£60  o 0 

T.  Boyce 3.271  00  ....  60  o 0 

W.  Dabbs  3,13a  00  65  o o 

Killby  S’ Gayford 3,125  o o ....  6t  o o 

J.  Allen*  Sons 3,051  o o 25  0 o 

D.  Chartoris  *,984  00  ....  53  o o 

Foster  & Dicksee 2,953  0 o ....  45  0 o 

E.  Lawrence  & Sons,  Wharl- 

road.  City-road*  2,044  00  ....  52  0 o 

• Recommended  by  ihe  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Honeywell-road  School. 
Wandsworth  Common,  by  400  places,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  ; — 

If  brickwork 
be  built  in 
cement,  add 

J.  Willinott  * Sons  £s.73t  0 0 ....£160  o o 

F.  * II- K.  Higgs  4.^*6  0 0 ....  9“:  10  o 

J.  M.irsland  4,800  00....  85  o o 

Hart  Bros 4.791  0 o ....  85  o o 

I.  & M.  Patrick  4.7Q1  0 o ....  106  o o 

Holloway  Bros 4.783  0 o ....  85  0 Q 

Co-operative  Builders,  Limited  4,772  0 o ....  90  0 o 

II.  Lovatt  4,68t  o □ ....  85  o 0 

W,  Downs 4.558  o o ....  53  o 0 

Stimpson  * Co.,  Brompton- 

road,  S.W.*  4424  o o ....  127  0 0 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  erecting  a covered  playground  for  the  Infants' 
department  of  the  Rutlanri-street  School.  Mile  End  Old  Town,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect 

W.  Martin  £**6  0 o | H.  Eady 

J.  T.  Robey 224  0 0 A,  Salter 

«.  c-.-  g o Jones  * Groves* 


.,£178  17 


T.  White  * Son 

W.  J.  Hack „ . . . 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.  — For  erecting  new  water-closets  for  the  girls'  and 
Infants'  departments  of  the  Goodson-road  School,  Rotherithe,  for 
reiitling  the  boys’  offices  and  for  providing  a partly  new  system  of 
drain^e  at  the  same  time,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 

T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  :— 

F.  Curtis £1,196  1 F.  G.  Mimer  £967 

Holliday  & Greenwood  ..  1,003!  I..  Whitehead  & Co 940 

B.  E.  Nightingale 1.066  W.  * H,  Castle,  Southwark 

Lathuy  Bros 1.049  I Bridge-road*  

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 
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W,  Downs  

E.  Lawrance  & Sons 1.970  0 o ....  50  o o 

C.  S.  S.  Williams  & Sons 1.913  00  ....  53  0 o 

E.  Houghton  *•  Son.  Stroud 

Green  1,783  o o*  . . . . 45  o o' 

♦Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  enlarging  the  boys’  and  girls'  offices 
nexion  with  the  Fairfield-road  School.  Bow,  for  refitting  the  existing 
boys'  offices  with  nevr  stoneware  troughs  and  automatic  flushing 
tanks,  for  rebuilding  ihc  infants'  offices,  and  also  for  carrying  out 
drainage  works  at  the  same  time,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Arehitm 


Peattie  & Axtell ’ i,c4o  10  j White  & -Son 833  0 

W.  Neil  i,co7  16  J.  T-  Robey,  Bow-road, 

Houghton  & Son 948  o E.* 737  o 

McCormick  & Sons.. , . 888  o| 

* As  a matter  of  emergency  the  lowest  tender  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— The  London  School  Board,  on  December  at.  1893, 
agreed  to  accept  the  tender  of  Mr.  N.  Lldstone,  of  No.  96,  Black- 
stock-road,  N..  amounting  to  £13.924,  for  enlarging  the  Thornhill- 
road  School,  Islington,  by  400  places,  and  also  for  erecting  a cookery 
centre  and  a schoul keeper's  house,  and  carrying  out  other  works,  Mr. 
T.  J.  Bailey  being  the  Architect.  Mr.  Lidsiune  has  since  stated  that, 
after  careful  consideration,  he  is  unable  to  execute  the  work  at  the 
amount  of  his  tender,  and  asks  permission  to  withdraw  it.  The 
Committee  have  ascertained  that  Messrs.  John  Grover  & Son.  who 
were  the  second  lowest  tenderers,  are  prepared  to  sign  the  contract 
at  the  amount  of  their  tender,  viz,.  £13,934.  The  Committee 
accordingly  recommend  that  the  resolution  of  the  Bo.ard  for  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Lidstone's  tender  should  be  rescinded,  and  that 
the  second  lowest  tender  should  be  now  accepted. 


■ LONDON.— For  enclosing,  draining,  and  tar-paving  additional 

land  acquired  for  the  Cator-street  School,  Peckham,  and  also  for 
re-erecting  the  covered  playground  of  the  boys' department,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London-  Mr.  T.  J Bailey.  Arc'’'"*'"’ •— 

W.  V.  ( load £475  1 Holliday  & Green 

W.  Aker'^  * Co 407  I A.  Black  & Son  

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs 463  I L.  Whitehead  & Compan 

J.  Smith  * Sons..  '•i--..- ..  1 1? 


...£427 


LONDON.-For  levelling  and  other  works  at  the  proposed  Brook 
Hospital,  Shooters'  Hill,  for  the  Managers  o(  the  Metropolitan 
A.sylunis  Board.  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle.  architect,  i,  Victoria- 
Street,  Wesniiinster.  S.W. ; — 

Holme*  King  ..£15.37°  3 6 1 1 Kirk  * Randall  ..£8,796  x 9 

G. 'lsenton  i3.*7S  3 ° ) R.  Cooke  & Co...  8.578  3 o 

F.  & H.  H.  Higgs  11.250  2 6 I Fry  Bros 8,420  3 3 

H.  Wall*  Co 9,823  2 6 I G.  Neal 7,237  z o 

J Bnwlss 9400  2 6 Pauling  * Elliott 

C.  Wall  9,354  o o 1 (accepted) 6,430  3 4}! 


LONDON.-For  the  erection  of  premises.  No.  8,  Powis-street, 
Woolwich,  for  Messrs.  Matthews.  Mr.  H.  H.  Church,  architect. 
William-Street.  Woolwich.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Whincop,  44. 
7orcot-ro.ad,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Bishop*  Webb.. ..£1,188  r - — 

Multon  * Wallis.. ..  '.tc8  c 
Young  * Lonsdale.. 


1.067  ■ 


Chapman £t.o»5 

II.  L.  Holloway  ....  1,000 

Balaam  Bros 000  ■ 

Sandford  683 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  premises.  No.  ro.  Powis-street, 
Woolwich,  for  Mr.  Court.  Mr,  H.  H Church,  architect,  AVilliam- 
street.  Woolwich.  Quaiitiiies  by  Mr.  W.  Whincop,  44.  Norcott-road, 
Stoke  Newington,  N.  : — 

Bishop  * Weub  £1.570  0 I Chapman  £927  o 

Young  & Lonsdale  ...  995  o H.  L.  Holloway 910  0 

— Sr  Wallis 092  0 I Balaam  Bros 894  o 

?8(  15 
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--  - 972 

J-  Baxter 945  ' 


LONDON.-For  alterations,  sanitary  work,  and  decor.ating, 

Jo.  29,  Dougla.s-road,  Canonbury,  S.  Mr.  A.  Bradley  Kooke, 


Edwaids  * Medway  . 


LONDON.— F^r  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  8,  Northwick- 
terrace,  Maida  Vale.  W..  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper.  Mr.  II.  Herbt. 
Robinson,  surveyor,  8,  Oxford-inansion,  W.  ; — 


LONDON. — For  the  supply  of  105,000  creosoted  deal  blocks,  for 
woodpaviiig  for  the  Fulham  Vestry,  to  be  delivered  in  the  King's-roatl, 
Fulham.  — Sir.  James  P.  Norrington.  A.M.Inst.C.E,,  Town  Hall, 
Walhaiii  Gre 


Improved  Woodpaving 


« IS 


Gabriel  * Son £8  5 

Acme  Wood  Flooring 

Company 7 5 o T.  B.  Lee  * Sons* 

Burt,  lloiilton,  & Hay- 
wood   7 2 

• Fot  blocks  alreadv  in  stock.  Tenders  referred  to  Committee. 


The  prices  a 


It  per  I, 


LnUGHTON. — For  making  up  priv.ate  roads,  for  the  Epping 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr,  Eg.an,  surveyor  1 — 

Lower  Park-road.  Alglier's-road.  TotaL 

Marshall  ..£263  o o ....  £403  o o ....  £666  0 o 

2*5  6 c — - 


I’oi 


195  I 


....  287  II 

* Accepted. 


LOUTH  (Lines.).— For  the  construction  of  a reservoir  and 
incidental  works,  Hubbard's  Hills,  fur  the  Water  Company.  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Dennis,  surveyor,  Louth  ; — 

George  Dennis  ......£22815  olC.  A. Walker  £103  9 0 

George  Harness 228  12  6 I John  Cook  181  10  0 

Alfred  Fixter 22618  9 I J.  Harrison  & Sons  ..  14810  0 

J.  Perkins 225  10  o j W.  Nicholson,  Louth*  135  o o 

•Accepted. 


MAIDENHEAD.— For  the  enlargement  of  v.agrant  wards  at  the 
workhouse,  for  the  Cookham  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  C.  A.  Vartly, 
architect.  Queen-street  Chambers,  Maidenhead.  Quantities  by  the 
architect  1 — 

Silver  & Sons  £1.448  I W,  *•  T.  Patth  £>.275 

Wm.  Creed  1,339  j West  Bros.,  Albert-street, 

Thos.  Martin  1.339!  Maidenhead* 1,158 

♦ Acceplod. 


Goodaii.  architect,  Market-sn 

S-  Ingham  & Sons . .£5,11 
'T.  McCulloch 4,9; 

J.  J.  Adams 4,7; 

G.  Hopewell  & Son  4,6< 

K.  Tilley  ,. . 4.0, 

Dennett  & WilUam- 


4.62a  I 


W.  bouncily 

J,  Hutchinson 4.502  1 

J.  H.  Vickers  4.540  i 

t.evi  Green  4-49°  ' 

I,  F.  Price 4,47°  1 

J.  Cooper  4,430  . 

J.  Hodsoo  & Son  ..  4,419  . 


Juantilies  by 
J.  H.  Vickers 4.399  o o 


Giliiert  & Gabbitass  , 
Appleby*  Lambert 
J.  T.  Cuthbert 


J.  Oscroft 4.335 

B.  Keeling 4.330  ( 

W.  I'inkett 4.295  ' 

G.  A.  I'illatt,  Not- 
tingham*   4,220  I 

• Accepted. 


rtiomas  Evans £i,c9a  0 o ! E.  Fryatt  Richards  & 

Griffith  & Co.  1.049  II  o Co £918  16  I 

D- C.  Jones  & Co.. . 1,020  o o!j.C.  Richards.  Here- 

Alfred  Richards ....  96218  o|  ford  (amended 

Willianis  & James.. ..  94815  o|  tender  accepted)  ..  850  0 ■ 


ROTHERHAM. — For  the  erection  of  twenty-nine  dwelling, 
houses,  St.  Jolin’s-road,  Eastwood,  for  Mr.  Wm.  CUrke.  Mr. 
Edwd.  Hutchinson,  surveyor.  18,  Howard-street,  Rotherham. 

Huantities  by  surveyor  ; — 

■aac  Crooks  £4.10310  0 ( Walter  Dell  £3.780  o 0 

Hy.  Scrivens  4,090  o o ! Thos.  Green 3.753  o o 

Roht.  Snell 4,060  o 0 I Richd.  Snell 3,680  0 o 

W.  H.  Treaheam  ..  3.085  18  6 A.  T.  Ripley  3. '95  o o 

Chas.  Green 3.980  o o I Win.  Thornton  & 

Benj.  Bool 3.980  o o[  Son,  Rotherham  • 3,557  0 0 

Wm.  Marshall 3,920  18  8 ! * Accepted. 

[Architect’s  estimate.  £3.650.] 


SOUTHPORT.— For  Ihe  supply  of  320  c 


...  _.i-necks.  for  the  Cotporalion. 
veyor.  Southport;  — 

Thos.  E.  Keishaw....£3i  5 ol 
Thos  W.  Robinson  ..  20  o o 
H.  Williamson  & Co.  1911  8 

John  Ball  19  7 o 

Griffiths*  Co 18  6 8 

G.  Smith  & Co.  18  2 6 

Pryke  & Palmer 17  5 


n bend-pipes  and 


Mr.  W.  Crabtree,  Borough  Sut- 


0 I I Sami,  Halton £17 

o I Callendar  Iron  Co.  ..  15  u 
8 I Seddon  & Blundell  ..  14  < 
o ! H.  J.  Skelton  & Co.  . . 14 

8 j Newton  Chambers  & 

6 j Co.,  Tliorncliffe  Iron- 
10  I works,  Sheffield*  ..  14 
Accepted. 


STEVEN  TON  (Hants).— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and 
teacher’s  residence,  for  the  Steventon  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  Gibson, 
architect.  New-street,  Basingstoke  ; — 

F.  G.  Weeks £1,470  1 ■' 

G.  Sinionds 1,385  1 

R.  Tarrant  1.320  . 

F.  Beale 1.290  c 

Keilow  & Smith  ... . 1,285  ' 

J.  A.  Sims... 1,280  < 


Annett  & Son 

Thumwood  

Musscllwhite  * Son 
Wyett,  Oakley*  .... 


think  any  such  proposal  either  rosslhU 
or  desirable,  for  many  reasonsl.— ■' A Builder's  Maoaier"  iwi 
cannot  continue  the  correspondence),— E.  A.  (it  is  no  part  of  our 
business  to  go  into  tlie  subject  from  your  point  of  view),— F.  C,  Ei 


SWANSEA- — Fo-  the  formation  and  sewering  of  a street  and 
back  lane,  on  the  Mirador  lield.  Uplands,  for  Mr.  David  Tteveilian 
lenkin.  Messrs,  John  M,  Ueeder  ft  Son.  architects 

1.&F,  Weaver £45310  o I W.^  James  £354  7 6 

P.  Jones  & Son ays  o 0 I C.  Hannay  & Son  ....  335  < o 

jphnwmiams ajS  o o John  Grove.  St. 

T.  Jones  Davis  400  o 0 I Thomas.  Swansea*..  310  o o 

• Provisionally  accepted. 


WOKING, — For  converting  two  old  cottages  into  a coffee 
tavern,  at  Wokine  VilUee.  for  Mr.  H.  J,  HiU.  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Jones, 
architect,  3,  liroadway,  Woking 

I.  Whitburn  -.  .£360  o o 

Ingram  d;  Son,  Woking  (accepted) 343  o 0 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  gd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 
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CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding 

READING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  price  jd.  each. 
THESIXTY-FIFTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound),  pnce 
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CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d- 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
ffcc.,  may  be  obtainea  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under 2S.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os.  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 
Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  liy  Postal  Orders,  payable 
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of  "THE  BVILDER."  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 
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to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Carden,  W.C-./ree  0/ 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

’THE  BUILDER  "issupplied  DIRECTfrom  the  Office  to  residenrt 
in  any  part  o^  the__Unlted  kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  pei 
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Established  1866, 
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J.J.ETRIDGE,Jf- 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


r.  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin^/n'/ 7.  | 2.  Christchurch.  Dublin  May  5 
3.  Kilkenny ^une  a ' ^ 


'THE  ABBEYS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


I.  Westminster  g ,g^ 

(ThU  Series  will  be  resumed  when  the  Irish  Senes  is  c'oi^ted. 


Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each, 

'J'HE  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S 

(ts  in.  by  xx)  in.),  on  stout  paper,  for  framing,  6d.; 


pORT  FOLIOS. 

for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  i 


framing,  fid. ; by  post,  8d. 


- 6d. : by  post,  3». 


London : Puilisker  a/  " Thb  Buildhr."  46.  Catherinedt..  fV.C. 


SLATING  AND  TILING, 


NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  al 
puWic  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

^e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  eommunieatioHS. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  liave 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  si 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  ad 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  bo  addrei 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


THU  iJATJi  STO-N-UJ  JTlKJflS,  Ltd! 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

SATH  STONB. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
(Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


HXJwlt 

pie  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUl 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free, 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  StokOi 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent ! Mr.  E.  A. 
WilliaiM,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt 


Aaphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  43, 
Ponltry.E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  waiebouse  flooM, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  mUk-roomS|i 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt, 


SPEAOUB  & CO., 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane,  E.C.  fADVT, 


QUANilTlES,  Cec.,  LlTHUGKAPHbu 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 
21SBT0HISI  A SON,  20,  Parliament-st.,  S.W. 
“ QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'  TABLES  AND  DIARY, 
For  tBq4.  pricfifid-  post  yd.  In  leather  i/-  Post  i/i.  TAovr. 


THE 


FrfiEl  Asila 


COMPANY, 

Suffolk  HousCy  Cannon-streety  E.C> 


£0  be  Executed  by  Contract  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 


SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS, 
&c.,  &C. 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  b 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  nei 
General  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  buildings. 


ZINC  AND  COPPER  ROOPINC 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 


LOlTIDOnsr.  OLA.SOOAA7 

352  to  Enston.rftfld  Vw  -i— w VV 

6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare. 


352  to  364,  Euston-road,  N.W. 

218  and  220,  High-street,  Borongh,  S.E. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


sole  manufacturing  agents, 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINOS 

fartieatars  oa  AppUcaUon.  Chief  Offlcee : muroy  Worhe,  EVSTON  EOAD,  LONVOIt,  tt.W. 
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he  Orientaiion  of  Egypiian  Temples. 

NDER  the  title  of 
, " The  Dawn  of 

Astronomy,”  Mr. 
Norman  Lockyer 
brings  before  us 
the  results  of  the 
investigations 
which  he  has  been 
making  for  some 
years  past  on  the 
ion  of  the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt  to 
Dosition  and  movements  of  the  heavenly 
es.*  From  our  point  of  view  the  book, 
gh  nominally  concerned  with  astronomy, 
lainly  of  interest  in  regard  to  any  light 
:h  it  may  throw  on  the  architectural 
s of  iliat  ancient  people  ; on  the  circum- 
ces  under  wliicii,  and  the  objects  for 
:h,  their  temples  were  founded.  But 
architectural  interest  of  the  subject  is 
' all  only  very  limited  in  extent.  The 
ilectural  style  and  the  decorative  details 
gyptian  architecture  are  entirely  outside 
e subject ; they  might  have  been  just  as 
are  had  no  stars  existed,  or  had  the 
2ments  of  the  heavens  been  matter 
bsolute  indifference  to  the  Egyptians. 

one  architectural  consideration  directly 
.ected  with  Mr.  Lockyer’s  subject 
n regard  to  the  reasons  for  the 
)us  and  apparently  capricious  alignment 
le  temples  in  reference  to  one  another 
to  the  points  of  the  compass.  This 
t,  however,  has  been  made  of  con- 
-able  importance  by  modern  writers  on 
itecture.  It  involves  the  question 
ther  architectural  symmetry  was  re- 
ed as  a matter  of  any  consequence  by 
ancients.  Fergusson  and  others  have 
e a point,  in  an  jesthetic  sense,  of  tiie 
that  the  Egyptian  temples,  even  when 
lose  juxtaposition,  were  aligned  with 
apparently  intentional  avoidance  of 
metry ; and  upon  this  fact  it  has  been 
luded  that  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of 
metry  and  parallelism  in  colonnaded 
lings  is  an  entirely  modern  superstition; 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  were 
enced  by  no  such  idea  ; that  rather  they 
iously  avoided  it  ; and  the  argument 
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has  actually  been  made  use  of  as  a weapon 
of  architectural  criticism,  in  defence  of 
modern  arrangements  which  seemed  other- 
wise indefensible.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
all  these  apparently  accidental  or  purposeless 
eccentricities  ol  alignment  in  Egypiian 
and  Greek  temples  were  after  all  neither 
accidental  nor  purposeless— that  they  arose 
purely  from  the  intentional  laying  out  of 
temples  in  reference  to  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  or  of  special  stars,  the  aesthetic 
aspect  of  the  matter  becomes  totally 
changed.  The  ancient  architects  could  then 
be  no  longer  considered  as  indifferent  to  the 
alignment  of  buildings  ; on  the  contrary, 
they  regarded  this  as  of  the  greatest 
importance ; only  that  the  alignment  was 
carried  out  in  respect  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
and  not  in  respect  of  terrestrial  arrangement 
or  symmetry. 

Of  course  we  admit  that  even  irom  the 
purely  architectural  point  of  view  this  is  only 
a secondary  consideration.  The  grand  effect 
of  the  hypostyle  halls  of  the  Egyptians  ; the 
fine  artistic  design  of  the  open  lotus  capitals 
(for  the  closed  or  bud-like  capitals  we  care 
little) ; these  would  be  of  just  the  same 
interest  to  the  architect,  whether  the  axis  of 
the  temple  pointed  east,  west,  north,  or 
south,  or  to  any  of  the  intermediate  points 
of  the  compass.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  that  these  most  ancient  temples  of  the 
world  were  closely  connected  with  the  first 
systematic  efforts  of  the  human  race  to 
observ’e  and  register,  as  it  were,  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavens,  must  give  them  a 
great  additional  interest  in  the  eyes  of  all 
thoughtful  people,  and  we  should  be  sorry 
for  any  architect  who  was  so  taken  up  with 
considerations  of  orders,  capitals,  and  decora- 
tion as  to  be  indifferent  to  the  new  interest 
and  meaning  thus  added  to  ancient  buildings. 
Mr.  Lockyer  however,  is  rather  too  astro- 
nomical in  his  title  and  treatment  of  his 
subject.  He  seems  to  regard  the  Egyptian 
temples  simply  as  star  - pointers.  He 
compares  such  a temple  as  Karnac  to  a 
telescope:  “to  keep  the  light  that  passes 
into  the  eyepiece  of  a modern  telescope  pure, 
we  have  between  the  object-glass  and  the 
eyepiece  a series  of  what  are  called  dia- 
phragms ; that  is,  a series  of  rings  right 
along  the  tube,  the  inner  diameters  of  the 
rings  being  greatest  close  to  the  object-glass ; 
these  diaphragms  must  be  so  made  that  all 
he  light  from  the  object-glass  shall  fall  upon 


the  eyepiece,  without  loss  or  reflection  from 
the  tube.  The  apertures  in  the  pylons  and 
separating  walls  of  Egyptian  temples  exactly 
represented  the  diaphragms  in  the  modern 
telescope.  What  then  was  the  real  use  of 
these  pylons  and  these  diaphragms?  It 
was  to  keep  all  stray  light  out  of  the  care- 

fully-roofed  and  darkened  sanctuary 

If  we  consider  them  as  horizontal  telescopes 
used  for  the  purpose  I have  suggested,  we 
at  once  understand  tlie  long  axis  and  the 
series  of  gradually  narrowing  diaphragms, 
for  the  longer  the  beam  of  light  used  the 
greater  is  the  accuracy  that  can  be  obtained.” 

Really  we  have  not  seen  a more  curious 
illustration  of  the  proverbial  “nothing  like 
leather.”  To  the  mind  of  the  astronomical 
writer  it  appears  that  all  the  array  of  archi- 
tectural magnificence  in  the  vista  of  an 
Egyptian  temple — the  impressive  mass  of 
the  entrance  pylons,  the  colonnades  of  the 
fore-court,  the  grand  and  mysterious  effect 
of  light  and  perspective  in  the  hypostyle  hall 
— is  nothing  more'  than  the  parts  of  a 
gigantic  telescope  fitted  to  carry  a beam  of 
light  along  its  central  axis.  What  then  were 
all  these  architectural  grandeurs  for?  If  Mr. 
Lockyer  had  discovered  a long  series  of 
passages  on  the  same  axis,  confined  between 
plain  parallel  walls  approaching  each  other 
closer  and  closer  as  they  receded  from 
the  entrance,  we  might  agree  with  him 
in  regarding  this  as  a huge  built  tele- 
scope ; but  to  reduce  the  whole  varied 
and  impressive  architectural  treatment  of 
an  Egyptian  temple  to  nothing  more 
than  a scientific  instrument ; to  ignore 
entirely  its  disposition  for  the  production  ot 
architectural  effect ; is  one  of  the  most 
curious  examples  of  putting  the  cart  belore 
the  horse  that  we  have  ever  met  with  in 
print.  In  one  passage  in  his  book  the  author 
laments  that  every  archeologist  is  not  also 
an  astronomer,  i.e.  that  he  is  not  capable  of 
appreciating  and  examining  the  relation  of  a 
temple  to  star  observations,  as  well  as  its 
place  in  the  history  and  development  of 
architectural  art.  The  criticism  is  just,  if  we 
regard  it  as  proved  (and  we  think  it  is)  that 
ancient  temple-builders  did  align  their 
buildings,  frequently  if  not  always,  with 
relation  to  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun  or 
of  various  stars.  But  surely  the  architect  and 
archreologist  may  turn  round  and  tell  Mr. 
Lockyer  that  after  all  there  is  some  interest 
in  an  Egyptian  temple,  beside  and  apart 
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from  ils  astronomical  alignment,  and  that  no 
builders  of  any  age  would  ever  have  gone  to 
the  enormous  expense  and  thought  involved 
in  the  planning  of  such  grand  architectural 
effects,  if  they  had  not  had  the  desire  to 
produce  such  effects  paramount  in  their 
minds. 

Not  to  fall  ourselves  into  the  same 
condemnation  of  being  one-sided  in  our 
interest  in  the  subject,  let  us  say  that  \ve 
have  followed  out  the  purely  astronomical 
portion  of  the  book  with  the  greatest  interest, 
and  fully  recognise  that  it  throws  a new 
light  on  many  points  in  connexion  with  the 
study  of  ancient  architecture.  We  must 
confess  that,  for  a book  written  by  an 
eminent  man  of  science,  we  find  it  rather 
deficient  in  concentration  and  scientific 
method  ; there  is  a good  deal  of  repetition, 
and  occasionally  a want  of  logical  connexion  ; 
we  seem  to  be  jumped  from  one  point  to 
another  in  rather  a haphazard  manner ; and 
the  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
is  that  although  the  collection  of  the  materials 
has  been  a matter  of  slow  and  careful  study, 
the  actual  writing  of  the  book  has  been 
rather  hurried,  and  that  if  another  edition  is 
called  for  it  would  benefit  by  a good  deal  of 
re-writing,  re-arrangement,  and  concentration. 
Nor  do  we  quite  understand  for  what  public 
thebook  is  written.  Ifit  is  written  for  scientific 
students,  a good  deal  of  the  explanation  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  the 
sun  and  stars,  and  the  means  of  measuring 
and  identifying  the  apparent  position  of 
stars  at  different  epochs,  is  surely  rather 
superfluous.  If  this  is  done  for  the  sake  of 
the  general  reader,  we  fear  the  author  is 
counting  on  a degree  of  interest  and  en- 
lightenment on  the  part  of  that  noun  of 
multitude  which  he  is  hardly  likely  to  meet 
with.  The  "lending-library  public”  seeks 
mainly  to  be  amused,  and  is  not  likely  to 
take  the  trouble  to  follow  out  Mr.  Lockyer’s 
reasonings,  even  though  expressed  so  that 
he  who  runs  may,  if  he  be  so  minded,  read  a 
good  deal  out  of  it.  However,  we  may  point 
out  that  for  unscientific  persons  who  take 
any  interest  in  astronomy  and  its  methods 
there  is  here  a good  deal  of  information  put 
in  a form  comprehensible  to  the  unscientific 
intellect  which  will  take  the  trouble  to 
give  its  mind  to  the  problem. 

What  strikes  us  most  in  this  introductory 
portion  of  the  work  is  the  vivid  manner 
in  which  the  author  'brings  before  our 
imagination  the  manner  in  which  the  problem 
of  the  moving  heavens  must  have  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  the  early  inhabitants 
of  this  globe;  the  awe  and  wonder  which 
must  have  attached  to  it  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  interest  arising  from  the  slow  and 
bit-by-bit  discovery  of  a law  regulating  the 
motions  of  the  stars  and  sun,  of  the  recur- 
rence of  places  and  periods,  and  especially 
of  the  immense  importance  and  mystery 
attaching  to  the  daily  rising  of  the  sun,  the 
mechanical  cause  of  which  was  totally  un- 
suspected and  beyond  the  conjecture  of  the 
time.  Small  wonder,  indeed,  that  temples 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  sun,  that  their 
shrines  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  catch  in 
their  innermost  recesses  the  first  and  last 
rays  of  that  great  luminary,  the  setting  of 
which  was  like  temporary  death  to  the  world 
(especially  when  the  means  of  artificial  liglu- 
ing  were  probably  so  restricted),  and  its  rising 
like  the  awakening  of  all  creation  once  more 
for  another  day.  It  is  difficult  for  us.  to 
whom  the  main  facts  of  astronomy  are 
almost  a part  of  our  school  lessons,  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  those  to  whom 
all  the  causes  of  the  celestial  mechanism 
were  hidden  in  obscurity;  and  Mr.  Lockyer’s 
book  brings  out  this  position  with  remark- 
able effect.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  the 
author  goes  off  at  a tangent  into  momentary 
little  paradoxes  which  rather  weaken  the 
effect  of  his  presentment,  as  when  he  obser\-es 
that  our  methods  are  after  all  more  neany 
connected  with  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing.  " I 
assume,"  he  says  in  one  place,  " the  personi- 
fication or  deification  of  the  sun;  I indicate 
special  orientations  of  buildings  devoted  to 


the  worship  01  the  sun  at  one  time  oi  the 
year  or  another.  But  really  both  these 
things,  though  they  seem  improbable,  have 
been  carried  down  to  our  day,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  any  question  relating  to  Egypt. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  them  at  all ; 
there  is  nothing  really  strange.  When  we  go 
into  an  observatory  we  think  nothing  of 
turning  our  telescope  towards  Venus,  or 
Jupiter,  or  Mars.  Here  we  have  the  deifica- 
tion of  the  planets.”  This  is  really  playing 
with  the  reader.  What  possible  analogy  is 
there  between  an  act  of  worship  and  a 
scientific  investigation  ? We  do  not  build 
our  houses  to  face  particular  stars  forreasons 
of  worship  or  ceremonial.  We  are  only 
particular  about  their  sun  aspect  for  sanitary 
reasons.  The  orientation  of  our  churches  is 
a ceremonial  idea,  no  doubt  ; though,  as  Mr. 
Lockyer  is  careful  to  point  out,  it  is,  in  this 
and  some  other  northern  countries,  an 
inverted  orientation.  In  the  Egyptian  sun- 
temple  it  was  the  entrance-end,  not  tlie 
sanctuary-end,  which  faced  the  sun  : and  it 
is  certainly  significant  that  in  Italy,  the 
earlier  laud  ot  the  Christian  church,  the 
Egyptian  and  Greek  orientation  is  kept  up, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  great  Roman  church 
still  faces  the  east,  not  the  west.  Orientation 
to  the  west,  to  receive  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  was  not,  however,  unknown  in  ancient 
temples,  though  not  the  most  common. 

For  the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  the 
author  shows  the  probability  that  certain 
stars  were  the  objects  of  orientation  ; the 
manner  in  which  their  connexion  with  the 
names  and  representationsof  special  Egyptian 
deities  is  traced  ; the  calculations  whereby 
it  is  shown  that  temples  which  cannot  now 
be  identified  with  the  position  of  any  special 
star  were  nevertheless  correctly  orientated 
towards  them  at  the  time  the  buildings  were 
set  out,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
book.  Many  of  the  instances  given  seem 
conclusive,  and  can  leave  no  reasonable 
doubt,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  who  follows 
them  out.  of  the  reality  of  the  facts.  We 
may  also  draw  attention  to  the  significance 
of  the  reason  suggested  for  tiie  direction  of 
the  temples  specially  to  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  stars  and  sun.  One  reason  no 
doubt  would  be  that  to  observe  the  star 
from  the  depths  of  the  temple  it  must  be 
caught  when  it  was  low  in  the  sky  and 
nearly  on  the  horizontal  line  of  the  temple; 
but  a more  important  reason,  Mr.  Lockyer 
suggests,  was  that  in  the  early  days  of 
astronomy  the  horizon  line  afforderl  tlie  sole 
possibility  of  measuring  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  position  of  star  or  sun,  the 
extent  to  which  it  had  shifted,  its  apparent 
position  in  regard  to  the  earth,  and  the  day 
on  which  the  sun  returned  to  its  annually 
obser\’ed  position. 

While  admitting,  as  every  one  who  reads 
the  book  attentively  must  we  think  admit, 
that  the  author  has  proved  that  the  stellar 
orientation  of  temples  was  a frequent 
practice,  and  that  a great  deal  of  significance 
was  attached  to  it  in  certain  cases,  it  strikes 
us  that  his  subject  has  carried  him  a little 
too  far ; that  he  attempts  to  prove  too 
much,  and  that  his  reasons  are  not  always 
adequate  explanations  of  the  peculiarities 
which  they  are  supposed  to  explain.  We 
may  take  as  an  instance  the  author’s 
reasoning  as  to  the  Karnac  group  of  temples. 
He  reproduces  Lepsius's  genera!  plan  of  the 
site,  and  after  observing  that  at  first  glance 
it  seems  to  negative  the  idea  of  star  worship, 
inasmuch  as  several  of  the  smaller  temples 
have  their  axial  line  of  sight  interrupted  by 
some  part  of  the  walls  of  the  great  temple,  lie 
argues  that  the  great  temple  was  later  than 
these  interrupted  temples,  and  that  in  one 
or  two  instances  it  was  the  actual  intention 
to  interrupt  the  line  of  sight  of  these  earlier 
temples,  in  order  to  nullify  a worship  which 
it  was  desired  to  supersede.  We  give  the 
plan  of  the  forecourt  of  the  great  temple  as 
an  illustration  of  this  argument.  It  is 
generally  recognised  that  this  forecourt  was 
the  last  portion  built,  and  that  the  two  small 
temples  A and  C were  in  existence  before 
it  was  built.  Here,  says  the  author,  the 


axial  line  of  the  temple  A is  interruptei 
by  two  of  the  columns  (B)  in  th< 
centre  of  the  court,  and  the  axial  line  Iron 
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temple  C*  is  stopped  by  the  boundary  wall  (D 
of  the  fore-court  opposite.  Surely  this  i 
rather  far-fetched.  Surely  it  would  be  fa 
more  likely,  and  more  in  accordance'with  thi 
general  processes  of  religious  fanaticism 
that  a builder  who  wished  to  extinguish  th 
worship  of  temples  A and  C would  hav 
taken  the  simpler  and  more  drastic  method  0 
pulling  them  down  altogether,  instead  0 
building  his  enclosure  wall  up  to  the  sides  0 
temple  A,  and  leaving  temple  C as  an  eye 
sore  to  spoil  the  symmetry  of  a great  arc^ 
lectural  feature  of  his  own.  To  our  thinkin| 
it  only  needs  a glance  at  the  plan  to  leadoni 
to  the  conclusion  that  those  two  smtd 
temples  were  retainedforsomedefinite  rcas^ 
which  appealed  to  the  mind  of  the  builde 
of  the  forecourt,  and  that  if  he  had  wishe( 
to  supersede  them  he  could  have  done  so  ii 
a much  more  effectual  manner,  without  leav 
ing  them  to  interfere  with  his  own  architec 
tural  coup  d' ail.  Another  point  in  the  plai 
strikes  us  still  more.  We  should  say  tha 
if  anyone  were  looking  at  the  general  plan  0 
the  site  with  the  idea  of  problems  of  align 
ment  present  to  his  mind,  the  very  first  thfl 
tliat  would  strike  him  would  be  the  w^ 
known  peculiar  position  of  the  pylons  h 
front  of  the  small  Karnac  temple.  Here  wi 
have  a row  of  sphinxes  extending  from  ead 
angle  of  the  front  of  the  temple,  parallel  witl 
its  axis,  forming  a courtyard  closet 
at  the  outer  end  by  the  great  entrance 
pylons ; which  pylons,  however,  an 
placed  at  an  oblique  angle  across  thf 
lines  of  sphinxes.f  Why  were  the^ 
pylons  placed  obliquely?  That  is  one  0. 
the  first  points  we  should  have  expected  t( 
have  explained,  but  Mr.  Lockyer  does  no 
even  notice  it,  and  his  " sight-lines  " draw: 
on  the  map  suggest  no  explanation  of  it  a 
all.  One  cannot  help  seeing,  also,  that  sucl 
an  arrangement  is  quite  at  variance  with  his 
“ telescope  " idea  of  the  temples.  ] 

We  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  tha! 
there  are  more  points  in  regard  to  th( 
alignment  of  Egyptian  temples  than  th< 
star  orientation  theory  will  account  for.  Bu 
it  accounts  for  a good  deal,  and  Mr.  Lockyei 
has  added  a new  and  very  important  chaptei 
to  Egyptian  archreology,  besides  producing  2 
book  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  anc 
will  probably  open  the  way  for  furthei 
investigations  in  the  same  field. 

We  may  conclude  by  calling  attention  tc 
one  practical  point  which  is  of  importance  tc 
any  one  who  may  be  carrying  on  the  same  lint 
of  investigation  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere ; viz., 
that  it  is  of  little  use,  and  often  misleading, 
to  test  any  theories  of  orientation  of  ancient 

• Can  this  be  called  a temple?  It  seems  more  like  ib< 
remaining  esUa  of  a temple  from  which  the  approad*^ 
had  been  removed. 

t Only  the  inner  portions  of  these  pylons  exist,  but  then 
i.s  enough  to  show  the  alignment.  The  remainder  was  \erj 
likely  formed  of  earth  or  unburnt  brick. 
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iples  in  relation  to  magnetic  north,  not 
y because  this  varies  at  different  times  and 
lifferent  places,  but  because  the  ancients, 

0 (as  far  as  we  know)  had  no  compass; 
w nothing  of  magnetic  north,  and  must 
ays  have  settled  their  orientation  in 
:rence  to  true  north.  Mr.  Lockyer  draws 
cial  attention  to  the  difficulties  and  the 
5 of  time  he  has  experienced  in  making 
investigations,  owing  to  the  frcc[uent 
,ngdown  of  magnetic  north  instead  of  true 
th  on  what  were  in  other  respects  the 
3t  reliable  plans  available. 

\ I 

EPORT  OF  THE  QUARRY  COM- 
MITTEE OF  INQUIRY. 

f^^HE  report  of  the  “ Quarry  Com- 
mittee  of  Inquir}’ ” lias  just  been 
I issued  as  a Blue-Book.  The 
inquiry  was  instituted  by  the 
me  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
ling  “ the  conditions  under  wliich  the 
trrying  of  stone,  limestone,  slate  and  clay 
:onducted,  with  the  object  of  diminishing 
; proved  dangers  to  the  life  or  health  of 
workpeople  engaged  therein.”  It  must 
premised  that  the  inquiry  relates  only  to 
:n  quarries,  as  underground  workings 
ne  under  the  legal  definition  of  mines, 
e Committee  visited  quarries  in  thirteen 
mties  in  England,  seven  counties  in 
lies,  and  five  in  Scotland,  but  their 
uiries  were  remarkably  incomplete.  For 
tance.  the  total  number  of  men  employed 
quarrying  stone,  limestone,  and  slate  in 
: thirteen  English  counties  visited  by 
; Committee,  was,  according  to  the  Census 
turns  lor  iSgi,  only  11,930,  while,  in  the 
D counties  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
ther  of  which  was  visited,  the  number  was 
641.  Again,  the  Committee  sat  to  receive 
dence  on  five  days  only  ; one  of  these 
s occupied  in  taking  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
le,  the  late  Superintendent  of  Statistics  at 
5 General  Register  Office,  while  the 
naining  four  were  spent  in  taking  evidence 
North  Wales,  three  days  at  Menai  Bridge 
d one  day  at  Penmaenmawr.  During  these 
ir  days  no  less  than  3,386  questions  were 
red  by  the  Committee,  and  the  replies  of 
j witnesses — doctors,  quarry-owners  and 
inagers,  and  workmen  — contain  much 
sful  and  interesting  information,  and  it  is 
•taiuly  somewhat  strange  that  a similar 
!thod  of  inquiry  was  not  pursued  in  at 
,st  one  district  in  England  (say  the  West 
ding  of  Yorkshire),  and  in  one  district  in 
otland  (say  Aberdeen).  The  report  of  the 
'mmittee  really  contains  comprehensive 
brmation  respecting  the  Welsh  slate 
lustry  only.  The  total  number  of  stcne 
d slate  “quarriers”  in  Wales  is  given  as 
,227  in  the  census  returns  for  1891.  We 
ther  from  the  report  that  on  an  average 
;35  persons  were  employed  at  the 
en  slate  quarries  of  Carnarvonshire 
ring  the  ten  years,  1883  to  1892.  and 
It  there  were  in  this  period  128  deaths 
im  accidents,  equivalent  to  an  annual 
ath-rate  of  i'535  per  1,000  persons 
iployed.  This  is  0-245  less  than  “the 
erage  death-rate  from  accidents  per  1,000 
rsons  employed  at  all  the  mines  of  the 
lited  Kingdom.”  At  the  Mountsorrel 
lan-ies,  Leicestershire,  where  about  500 
m are  employed,  the  annual  death-rate 
im  accidents  has  been  1-67  per  1,000  men 
iployed.  The  highest  death-rate  recorded 

• any  quarry  in  Erfgland  is  that  for  the 
anchester  Ship  Canal  Company’s  quarry 
ar  Runcorn  — namely,  14-56,  but  this 
erage  is  calculated  on  the  experience  of 
o years  only — 3 deaths  in  two  years — and 
5 basis  of  calculation  is  therefore  much 
3 narrow  for  the  result  to  be  accepted  as 
rmal.  The  highest  death-rate  recorded 

• any  quarry  in  Scotland  is  no  less  than 
■66,  but  as  this  is  based  on  the  working  of 
luarry  where  only  30  men  are  employed — 
leaths  in  10  years — it  also  must  be  con- 
lered  abnormal. 

The  evidence  given  at  Penmaenmawr  and 
enai  Bridge  seemed  to  show  that  the  mode 


of  life  of  the  Welsh  quarrymen — that  is  to 
say,  their  clothing,  tlieir  houses,  and  their 
food,  but  especially  the  last — had  more  to 
do  with  their  health  and  mortality  than  had 
their  occupation.  Dr.  R.  H.  M.  Robcrs 
declares  “ I have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  1 consider  this  occupation  to  be  very 
healthy — indeed  exceptionally  so.’’  He  added, 
however,  that  the  men,  on  account  of  their 
manner  of  life,  “are  far  from  doing  justice  to 
the  healthy  character  of  their  work  and  the 
healthy  position  of  the  quarry.”  Many  of  the 
men  lived  two  or  three  miles  from  their  place 
of  employment,  and  were  frequently  caught  in 
the  rain  on  the  way  ; on  reaching  the  quarry 
they  either  set  to  work  in  their  wet  clothes, 
or,  if  the  rain  continued,  crowded  into  the 
boiler-house  to  dry  themselves.  Either  of 
these  courses  tends  to  produce  lung  diseases. 
Again,  the  houses  are  frequently  small,  ill- 
ventilated,  and  terribly  overcrowded.  The 
evidence  of  Wm.  Gadlys  Williams  as  to  his 
own  house  gives  a picture  of  overcrowding 
and  ot  stifling  sleeping  accommodation  which 
reminds  us  ot  London  slums  and  canal-boats. 
His  house,  in  which  seven  persons  dwelt, 
contained  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
and  three  on  the  first  floor.  These  three 
had  been  formed  by  Williams  out  of  one 
moderate-sized  room  ; the  largest  of  them 
was  three  yards  square,  and  the  others  were 
each  two  yards  square.  In  answer  to  a 
question  as  to  the  height  of  the  rooms, 
Williams  replied ; 

“They  are  only  2 ft.  high  in  the  lowest 
part.” 

“And  how  much  in  the  highest?”  was 
the  next  question. 

“ Perhaps  6 ft.” 

“\ou  have  a bed  in  each  of  those  three 
rooms?” 

“ No,  only  in  two  of  tliem.” 

“ How  many  are  there  sleeping  in  those 
beds,  as  a rule  ? ” 

“ Two  in  each.” 

Two  persons,  therefore,  slept  in  a room 
which  contained  only  324  cubic  feet  of  air, 
and  two  others  slept  in  one  containing 
actually  only  144  cubic  feet.  If  we  deduct 
the  space  occupied  by  the  sleepers,  and  the 
bed  and  other  lurniture(if  any),  these  figures, 
lamentably  small  though  they  are,  will  be 
still  further  reduced.  Probably  tlie  actual 
amount  of  air  in  the  smaller  room  would  not 
exceed  60  or  65  cubic  feet  for  each  occupant. 
When  we  remember  that  about  3,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  are  required  for  each  person  per 
hour,  if  the  room  is  to  be  kept  “sweet,”  we 
can  have  some  faint  conception  of  the  state 
of  the  air  in  the  small  attic  after  it  has  been 
occupied  for  seven  or  eight  hours.  The 
minimum  amount  of  space  allowed  by  law 
for  common  lodging-houses  is  far  in  excess 
of  that  in  this  Welsh  bedroom,  namely,  240 
cubic  feet  per  head,  while  for  barracks  the 
amount  required  is  600  cubic  feet.  No 
wonder  that  the  Welsh  quarrymen  suffer 
largely  from  lung  diseases  if  such  stifling 
lairs  as  this  are  common. 

The  evidence  also  showed  that  the  food  of 
the  men  lacked  variety  ; morning,  noon,  and 
night,  it  was  white  bread,  butter,  and  tea. 
The  doctors  condemned  this  e.xcessive  tea- 
drinking very  strongly  and  recommended  the 
use  of  buttermilk,  and  also  of  brown  bread, 
porridge,  and  vegetables.  The  following 
food  table  has  been  compiled  from  the 
evidence  of  a quarryman  : — 

1.  Breakfast  (before  lea-fing  Tea  or  coffee, 

home)  bread  & butter. 

2.  Luncheon 11.30  ...  Tea,  bread  and 

butter. 

3.  Afternoon  tea  ...  3 to  3.30  Bread  and  butter, 

and  sometimes 
tea. 

4.  Dinner  6.30  to  7 Potatoes  & meat 

(bacon,  mutton 
or  beef). 

5.  Supper  about9.3o  Tea  or  coffee, 

bread  & butter. 

The  Committee  in  their  report  allude  to 
this  question  of  food,  and  recommend  the 
Welsh  quarryman  to  “copy  his  brethren  in 
Scotland  and  elsewhere,  and  make  use  of  a 
more  varied  diet,  such  as  porridge  and  milk, 


broth  with  vegetables,  &c.,  and  be  careful  to 
avoid  stewed  tea,  for  we  [the  Committee] 
were  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  physique  of 
the  Scotch  and  Cornish  quany’raen  was 
decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  Welshmen." 

, It  seemed  to  be  admitted  by  the  workmen 
who  gave  evidence  that  a considerable 
number  of  accidents  in  tiie  quarries  resulted 
from  the  carelessness  and  disobedience  of 
the  workmen  themselves.  The  most  prolific 
causes  of  accidents  were  blasting,  and  the 
falling  either  of  rock  from  one  gallery  or 
level  of  the  quarry  into  the  one  below,  or  of 
the  “overburden”  from  the  top  of  the 
quarry. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  dangers  from  these 
and  other  causes,  the  Committee  have  drawn 
up  a code  of  “special  rules,”  divided  into 
six  sections  as  follows: — I.  Safety  of 
Quarries.  II.  Blasting.  III.  Access  to 
Quarries.  IV.  Machinery  and  Plant.  V. 
Duties  of  Officials  and  Workmen,  and  VI. 
Ambulance.  But  as  these  rules  cannot, 
under  the  existing  law,  “be  enforced  at 
quarries  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
machinery  and  to  the  fact  that  no  women, 
young  persons,  or  children  are  employed, 
are  neither  ‘factories’  nor  ‘workshops,’” 
the  Committee  consider  that  further  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  these 
smaller  (quarries  under  the  law.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  quarry-owners  as  well  as  the 
men  seemed  favourable  to  the  imposition  of 
most  of  these  rules,  but  the  men  apparently 
desired  in  addition  the  appointment  of  a 
Government  Inspector  to  visit  the  quarries 
every  month  or  two. 

The  evidence  revealed  the  fact  that  privies 
or  other  closets  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  that  the  accumulation  of  filth 
in  some  parts  of  the  quarries  was  a source  of 
pollution  to  the  water  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Committee  make  no  rule  about  this  im- 
portant matter,  as  rules  are  already  provided 
in  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts. 

In  conclusion,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Ogle,  already  mentioned. 
He  found  from  the  statistics  of  the  General 
Register  Office  that  the  mortality  of  quarry- 
men in  England  and  Wales  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  sixty-five  was  very  high 
. —i.e.,  1 2 per  cent,  more  than  of  “ all  males  ” 
of  the  same  ages,  and  this  excessive  mortality 
he  attributed  to  the  inhalation  of  stone-dust. 
He  showed  that  fishermen  and  quarry- 
men ran  almost  exactly  an  equal  risk  from 
accidents,  but  that  the  deaths  from  phthisis 
and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  were, 
among  the  former  class,  represented  by  the 
number  198,  while  among  the  quarrymen  the 
figures  were  582.  Other  dusty  industries 

gave  figures  for  these  diseases  as  follows  : 

Carpenters  and  joiners,  337;  wool-workers, 
462  ; cotton-workers,  543  ; Sheffield  cutlers, 
760;  file-makers,  783;  pottery-makers,  i,ii8; 
and  Cornish  miners,  1,148,  the  highest 
figure  of  all.  Dr.  Ogle’s  figures  show  that 
quarrymen  are  an  abstemious  class,  or  that 
their  hard  physical  labour  prevents  much  of 
the  injurious  effect  which  alcohol  has  on  the 
human  system  ; thus,  if  the  average  deaths 
from  alcoholism  of  “all  males”  be  repre- 
sented by  the  number  ten,  those  of  c[uarrymen 
would  be  represented  by  five,  while  brewers 
would  figure  at  twenty-five,  and  inn-keepers 
at  fifty-five. 

The  evidence  of  the  doctors  in  Wales 
seeqjed  to  prove  that  the  quarry-dust 
has  no  appreciable  ill -effects  on  the 
workmen,  but  Dr.  Ogle’s  testimony  is 
strongly  in  lavour  of  the  idea  that  it  has  a 
great  effect.  And  as  his  figures  cover  a 
wider  series  of  facts  than  did  the  evidence 
in  Wales,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  more 
reliable.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Committee 
acknowledge  that  Dr.  Ogle’s  “conclusions 
are  somewhat  surprising.”  In  order  to  verify 
or  disprove  them,  they  recommend  that 
further  investigations  should  be  made. 
Certainly  the  enormous  number  of  deaths 
from  lung  diseases,  both  among  quarrymen 
and  other  workers  in  dusty  occupations,  calls 
for  further  inquiry.  It  will  be  well  repaid 
if  it  results  in  the  prevention  of  even  part  of 
this  great  amount  of  disease  and  death. 
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JAPANESE  WORK  AT  THE 
BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB. 
HE  exhibition  of  Japanese  lacquer 
and  metal  work  at  the  Burlington 
jl  Fine  Arts  Club  is  a very  fine  and 
interesting  one, 


and  represents 
Japanese  art  in  its  best  light,  as  the  art  of 
decorative  applied  ornament.  The  amount 
ot  delicate  and  beautiful  workmanship  col- 
lected in  the  room  is  very  remarkable,  and 
the  collection  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
endless  diversity  of  decoration  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  same  class  of  objects,  as  in 
the  cases  of  sword-guards,  and  in  the 
numerous  examples  of  the  small  boxes  called 
inro.  We  do  not  know,  however,  that  the 
artistic  interest  of  the  objects  exhibited 
always  runs  parallel  with  their  commercial  or 
collector’s  value,  as  it  may  be  called.  There 
is  an  artificial  taste  in  these  things  among 
collectors,  and  the  pieces  which  are  most 
valued  as  examples  of  lacquer  are  not  always 
the  best  designed,  and  sometimes  exhibit: 
beauty  of  workmanship  rather  than  beauty ' 
or  fitness  of  design.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, we  should  place  the  metal-work 
portion  of  the  collection  a good  deal  below 
the  lacquer-work  in  purely  artistic  value. 
The  want  of  architectonic  perception, 
characteristic  of  the  Japanese  mind,  is  much 
more  apparent  in  this  class  of  work,  in  which 
constructive  design  plays  a part,  than  in  the 
decoration  of  flat  surfaces.  In  spite  of  re- 
markable beauty  of  manipulation  and  detail, 
the  forms  of  Japanese  metal-work  are  often 
not  good,  they  are  too  wriggly  and  too 
unquiet,  and  deficient  in  purity  of  line  and  in 
the  sense  of  form.  The  bronze  casting, 
No.  3 in  Case  iv.  for  instance,  described  as 
" Stand  of  Three  Tortoises  and  Waves,”  may 
be  very  valuable  to  collectors,  but  it  is  badly 
designed ; the  tortoises  which  form  the  feet 
hang  on  to  the  design  in  a very  unconstruc- 
tive  manner.  In  Case  v..  No.  46,  we  have 
“A  Falcon  Standing  on  a Rock”;  the  bird 
is  splendidly  designed  and  executed,  but  the 
rock  is  a mere  mis-shapen  lump  of  metal, 
with  no  decorative  value  whatever  ; and  next 
to  that  (No.  45)  the  flower  vase,  a big  piece 
of  bronze  in  the  shape  of  a piece  of  bamboo 
realistically  imitated,  is  about  as  bad  art  as 
can  be,  and  a thing  no  one  who  knew  any- 
thing of  decorative  design  would  look  at 
— if  it  were  not  Japanese.  There  is  so 
much  foolish  and  uncritical  admiration  of 
everything  Japanese  at  present,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  draw  such  distinctions,  and 
to  remind  people  that  a thing  is  not  neces- 
sarily admirable  in  an  artistic  sense  because 
it  is  finely  made,  or  even  because  it  is 
Japanese.  Case  xiv.  contains  some  of  the 
most  really  beautiful  work  in  the  exhibition. 
No.  2,  a small  perfume  box,  is  covered  with 
beautifully  designed  flowing  conventional 
foliage  in  lacquer,  and  the  small  box  No.  4, 
with  a broad  band  of  arabesques  and  cherry 
flowers  running  round  it,  is  equally  admirable. 
Close  to  these,  to  illustrate  the  weakness  as 
well  as  the  strength  of  Japanese  design,  is  a 
perfume  box  (3)  decorated  with  a lacquer 
imitation  of  “ the  wooden  saddle  formerly  in 
use  in  Japan.”  How  is  this  decorative  or 
suitable  to  its  position  ? Among  the 
numerous  things  to  be  specially  admired 
(most  of  them  among  the  smaller  objects)  we 
may  mention  the  sword-guard  formed  of  two 
fish,  in  silver  (Case  i.) ; the  iron  vase  in  Case 
iv.  (16),  of  much  better  and  finer  form  than 
most  of  the  metal  work  ; the  bowl  in  Case  v. 
^4) ; the  damascened  globular  vase  in 
Case  vi.  (4) ; the  small  box  in  the  same  case 
(5)  'vith  its  delicate  diaper  of  silver  (observe 
the  effect  of  the  bright  little  points  of 
metal  in  the  centre  of  each  division 
of  the  diaper)  ; the  inrO  with  red 
lacquer  ground,  12  in  Case  xi.,  and  No. 

15  in  the  same  case,  with  its  chrysanthemum 
decoration  ; the  small  box,  28  in  Case  xii., 
also  Nos.  30,  32,  39,  and  40  in  the  same 
case  ; the  black  lacquer  inro  48  in  the  same 
case,  in  which  the  design  is  shown  only  by 
relief;  the  small  oval  box,  23  in  Case  xiii. ; 
adso,  for  bad  design  this  time,  the  incense 
box.  No.  30  in  the  same  case,  with  a lid 


decorated  with  a landscape  and  an  imitation 
of  folded  paper  mixed  up  together  (!);  the 
box  No.  42  in  the  same  case;  the  shrine,  15 
in  Case  xiv.,  with  its  beautiful  diaper  orna- 
ments; the  bo.x.  No.  17  in  the  same  case; 
No.  39  also,  a kind  of  double  box  in  the  form 
(on  plan)  of  two  shells  partly  let  into  each 
other,  one  of  those  charming  fancies  in 
design  which  we  meet  only  in  Japanese 
work  ; the  incense  box,  24  in  Case  xvi.  ; the 
nest  of  boxes,  28  in  Case  xvii.  (observe  the 
beautiful  tone  and  design  of  the  green 
lacquer  in  the  lower  portion) ; .the  box 
decorated  with  maple  leaves,  34  in  Case 
xviii.  ; and  the  splendid  tray,  23  in  Casexix., 
formerly  belonging  to  Beckford.  The  foliage 
ornament  in  the  angles  of  this  tray  is  quite  a 
study  in  itself. 


NOTES. 

a'HE  proposal  of  Princess  Christian 
to  establish  a school  of  applied 
design  for  women  is  an  ad- 
mirable one.  We  are  glad  to 
from  the  prospectus  that  it  is 
after  the  first  instruction  in 


see 

proposed, 

drawing,  to  put  students  through  the  study 
of  the  various  styles  of  architecture,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  design  for  appli- 
cation to  special  materials,  on  the  ground 
that  all  applied  design  is  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  architecture.  This  is  a recog- 
nition of  a point  which  is  often  lost  sight  of, 
and  lady  artists  are  often  especially  deficient 
in  this  knowledge  of  architectural  detail 
and  effect,  architecture  being  generally 
considered  less  a woman's  subject  than 
a man’s.  Mrs.  Hopkins,  of  New  York, 
gave  her  experience  as  to  the  results 
of  a similar  attempt  there,  which  appears 
to  have  been  eminently  successful  in  a 
commercial  sense  ; the  school  is  self- 
supporting,  and  three-fourtlis  of  the  sum 
raised  to  found  it  has  been  returned  to  the 
subscribers.  In  the  great  need  in  the 
present  day  of  further  professional  oppor- 
tunities for  women  to  gain  an  independent 
living,  nothing  could  be  more  suitable  than 
the  subject  ot  applied  design  ; and  it  is  one 
of  the  few  fields  of  human  labour  which 
cannot  at  present  be  said  to  be  overstocked. 


convenient  form.  It  has,  of  course,  a plan  ( 
the  town,  and  it  has,  further,  twenty-two  illu 
trations,  giving,  among  other  matters,  mac 
restorations,  and  here  and  there  a reprodui 
tion  of  some  now  lost  buildings,  with  othi 
works  of  art.  Dr.  Mau  gives  in  his  introdui 
tion  an  admirable  summary  of  the  history  ( 
Pompeii  before  the  eruption,  of  tlie  variou 
periods  of  excavation,  down  to  the  preset 
day,  and  a general  account  of  the  painting; 
mosaics,  inscriptions,  the  periods  of  architei 
ture,  and  the  materials  and  method 
employed.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Roll 
guide-book  at  present  in  use  among  Englis' 
visitors  was  superseded,  and  it  could  not  b 
better  replaced  than  by  an  adequate  trans 
lation  of  the  present  volume. 


WE  have  on  several  previous  occasioj 
referred  to  the  proposed  establish 


JT_  is  somewhat  ludicrous  to  find  that  the 


first  discussion  of  what  is  in  fact,  though 
not  in  name,  a new  Session  of  Parliament,  is 
the  question  of  contracting  out  under  the 
Employers’  Liability  Bill.  Though  the  subject 
is  one  of  importance,  it  is  little  short  of  a 
public  scandal  that  the  Legislature  should 
not  have  by  this  time  arrived  at  a satisfactory 
solution.  The  Government  have  now  some- 
what given  way  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  allowing  members  of  mutual  insurance 
companies  to  contract  out.  They  sanctioned 
an  amendment  to  allow  members  of  existing 
societies  to  contract  out  for  three  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  But  if  it  is  right  that 
this  principle  should  continue  for  three  years, 
why  not  for  ten  ? The  fact  is  that  common- 
sense  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  country 
are  in  favour  of  a system  of  contracting  out, 
if,  as  is  the  case  under  the  usual  schemes, 
the  workman  obtains  adequate  compensation 
lor  ail  injuries.  By  allowing  a period  of  three 
years'  grace  the  Government  have  shown 
that  they  do  not  really  believe  in  their  own 
limitation  of  freedom  of  contract,  and  the 
vote  of  Tuesday  last  .showed  also  that  the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  like  the  view 
of  the  Government, 


ment  of  German  studios  and  art  workshop 
at  Rome.  According  to  our  contemporar} 
the  Deutsche  Bauseitung,  an  opportunit 
now  offers  itself  of  purchasing  the  ground 
of  the  Villa  Strohl-Fern,  close  to  the  Port 
del  Popolo,  of  which  it  is  expected  that  th 
German  Government  will  make  use.  Tlr 
site,  by  reason  of  its  central  position,  is  wel 
adapted  to  the  purpose  intended,  and  ha 
ample  room  for  the  erection  of  studios  fo 
painting  and  architecture,  as  well  a 
workshops  for  statuary  and  handicrafts 
Moreover,  the  spacious  and  well-laid-ou 
gardens,  with  a magnificent  view  of  the  city 
the  Campagna,  and  the  mountains,  wil 
afford  every  advantage  for  the  study  0 
landscape,  and  will  also  permit  of  drawitj 
from  living  models  in  the  open  air.  Tnl 
importance  ol  the  latter  point  is  mud 
emphasised  by  Professor  Prell,  who  i: 
associated  with  Professor  Meurer  and  thi 
other  members  of  the  German  Artists’  Unioi 
at  Rome  in  the  furtherance  of  this  scheme 
It  is  intended  that  the  use  of  the  studio: 
and  workshops  shall  be  free  to  the  holden 
of  Government  studentships,  whilst  othe: 
German  artists  will  have  to  pay  fees.  It  i: 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  institution  is  U 
be  wholly  unacademic,  and  that  its  managej 
ment  will  be  in  the  hands  of  an  officia 
subordinate  to  the  German  Ambassador  a 
Rome. 


rHE  case  of  Knight  Bruce  v.  Judge,  wliicl 
was  decided  last  week,  seems  to  hav< 


WE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  German 
Archaeological  Institute  has  issued 


an  official  guide  to  Pompeii.  Such  a book 
has  been  long  wanted,  and  Dr.  August  Mau 
was  obviously  the  right  person  to  undertake 
it.  Not  only  has  he  a detailed  personal 
knowledge  of  the  excavations  that  have  gone 
on  there,  which  perhaps  no  second  archaeolo- 
gist possesses  in  the  like  fulness,  but  he 
has  had  abundant  practice  in  lecturing  and 
demonstrating  m situ  to  parties  of  German 
scholars  and  schoolmasters,  and  knows  how 
to  put  his  vast  stores  of  information  in 
intelligible  form.  The  book  is  of  compact  and 


caused  some  surprise.  It  cannot,  indeed,  bt 
said  to  have  been  decided,  for  the  defendant 
when  it  came  into  Court,  did  not  contest  it 
The  action  was  brought  by  a landlord  tc 
recover  two  quarters  rent  of  a house  al 
Sandgate  which,  owing  to  the  subsidence  ol 
the  loundation,  had  become  almost  un 
inhabitable.  But  it  is  a very  old  principle 
of ’English  law  that  there  is  no  implied 
agreement  by  a landlord  that  a house  will 
remain  inhabitable  during  a tenancy.  Nc 
doubt  a curious  and  interesting  legal 
discussion  might  be  produced  on  this  point, 
but  it  is  obviously  contrary  to  common-sensd 
that  if  by  no  fault  of  a tenant  a house  ceases 
to  be  habitable,  the  owner  should  continue 
to  receive  rent.  If  the  building  is  destroyed 
by  some  commotion  of  nature  the  permanent 
owner  should  be  the  person  to  sutler,  not  the 
temporary  tenant.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
cases  of  this  kind  of  hardship  are  not 
numerous,  and  so  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  change  the  law.  But  as  to  the  law  at  the 
present  day  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 


WE  have  received  samples  of  a silver 
white  alloy,  manufactured  under  the 


name  of  “ Silvinite,”  by  the  " Silvinite  Metal 
Company."  The  material  seems  to  be  chiefly 
composed  of  aluminium.  The  alloy  has 
great  lightness,  silvery  lustre,  malleability, 
and  considerable  ductility,  and  although 
comparatively  soft  is  tough  and  strong.  In 
decorative  work  it  might  often  be  used  with 
advantage,  either  in  its  natural  colour,  which 
is  not  easily  tarnished,  or  painted  with  oil 
colours,  which  it  “takes”  well.  The  manu- 
facturers also  claim  that  it  enamels  well,  but 
if  so,  the  enamel  material  applied  must  be 
fusible  at  an  exceptionally  low  temperature,  as 
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metal  itself  softens  and  fuses  very  readily. 
: the  same  reason  we  can  hardly  sustain 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  a good 
fing  material  in  place  ol  corrugated  iron, 
the  event  of  fire  a Silvinite  roof  would 
lapse  very  quickly,  in  this  way  causing 
bably  a more  complete  wreck  than  would 
ult  if  iron  were  in  use.  Sulphuretted 
Irogen  does  not  tarnish  the  metal,  even 
jr  prolonged  exposure.  Ammonia,  on  the 
er  hand,  distinctly  affects  the  surface  of 
metal,  while  caustic  alkalies  and  dilute 
leral  acids  rapidly  dissolve  it.  It  is  well 
lerstood  that  in  gas-lighted  buildings  much 
nageis  often  done  to  the  decorations,  metal- 
rk,  and  pictures  by  the  sulphurous  and 
phuric  acids  which  result  from  the  oxida- 
1 of  the  sulphur  compounds  in  the  gas, 

I aluminium  or  Silvinite  would  not  be 
mpt  from  this  corroding  influence,  if  we 
y judge  from  the  results  of  test-tube 
leriments.  Vegetable  acids,  such  as  acetic, 
not  seem  to  affect  the  metal  appreciably  ; 

whether  prolonged  action,  aided  by 
;rnate  wetting  and  drying  by  exposure 
air,  will  produce  corrosion,  time  alone 
prove.  VVe  note,  however,  that  the 
kers  claim  that  the  metal  is  well 
pted  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
s,  bar-fittings  and  culinary  utensils.  The 
:ular  sent  out  with  the  sample  is  far  too 
eral  in  its  statements  and  enthusiastic  in 
tenor.  It  would  have  been  more  satis- 
:ory  if  exact  details  as  to  the  strength  and 
abilities  of  the  alloy,  vouched  for  by  well- 
iwn  experts,  had  been  supplied.  There  is 
loubtedly  a large  field  for  this  valuable 
;al  to  occupy,  but  that  it  will  really 
ersede  any  of  the  other  metals  in  common 
is  not  likely.  Tlie  manufacturers  claim 
t “steel  and  other  castings  attain  a 
ater  degree  of  fluidity  by  an  admixture  of 
unite.”  This  is  a point  about  which  more 
ailed  information  would  be  interesting, 
we  remember  that  Mr.  John  H.  Dagger, 
lis  paper  read  before  the  British  Associa- 
i of  18S9,  seemed  to  think  it  very  doubtful 
;ther  aluminium  does  really  increase  the 
dity  of  properly-made  steel. 


‘HK  lease  of  No.  20,  Bishopsgate-street 
Without  is  offered  for  sale.  The 
mises  were  built  in  1889.  at  the  corner 
Devonshire-street,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
upy  part  of  the  site  of  what  was  com- 
ily  called  “ Fisher’s  Folly.”  The  “ Folly  ” 
been  built  by  Jasper  Fisher,  one  of  the 
Clerks  in  Chancery,  whose  lavish  ex- 
diture  upon  his  house  and  gardens  in- 
^ed  him  in  ridicule  and  insolvency.  The 
perty  passed  to  Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
d High  Chamberlain  to  Elizabeth.  Here 
received  the  Queen  as  his  guest,  giving 
, so  the  story  goes,  the  first  pair  of  per- 
iod gloves  brought  into  England.  Having 
t become  a town  mansion  of  the  Caven- 
les,  who,  it  seems,  lived  in  the  parish 
p.  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  occupied  by 
lliam,  second  Earl  of  Devonshire  (who 
d there,  1628),  and  his  son,  the  third 
1.  But  about  fifteen  years  before  the 
er's  death  (1684)  it  had  been  converted 
a while  into  a conventicle,  to  whose 
gregation  Butler  compares  the  Rump 
'liament.*  Alter  the  death  in  1689  of 
'abeth,  Countess  of  Devonshire,  whose 
William  III.  advanced  to  a dukedom, 
bert  Murray,  founder  of  the  Club  of 
mmerce,  opened  a credit  bank  there.  In 
junction  with  William  Dockwra  he  had 
ablished  at  his  house  — formerly  Sir 
ihard  Abdy’s  — in  Lime-street,  a penny 
>t,  which  they  began  in  1680  with  four 
iveries,  on  foot,  a day.  At  the  beginning  of 
t century  Devon  shire-square  and,  we  gather. 
Friends’  Meeting-house  and  Institute,  were 
It  over  part  of  the  garden  site,  together 
h Cavendish-court  and  Devonshire-street. 
i are  credibly  informed  that  the  fine  old 
nsion,  No.  3 in  the  square  on  a parish 
n made  in  1866,  which  was  pulled  down 
5ut  sixteen  years  ago  and  rebuilt  as  No.  i, 


* “ That  represent  no  part  o'  th’  nation, 

But  Fisher’s-folly  congregation.” 

“ Hudibras,”  Part  iii.,  canto  2. 
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was  Devonshire  House.  Sir  Francis  Baring, 
Bart.,  father  of  the  first  Lord  Ashburton, 
lived  in  the  square  in  1803. 


IN  connexion  with  tlie  proposal  to  rebuild 
Swansea  church,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  mention  that  the  present  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  replaces  one  of  which 
the  nave  and  aisles  fell  down  in  1739  ; but  it 
retains  the  chancel,  with  the  square  south- 
east tower  of  the  earlier  structure.  Some 
of  the  old  monuments,  too,  were  preserved  at 
the  same  time.  They  comprise  the  altar-tomb 
(in  the  Herbert.  oUm  St.  Anne,  chapel),  with 
effigies,  of  Sir  Mathew  Cradock  and  his  wife, 
the  Lady  Katharine,  a daughter  of  George, 
second  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  Perkin  Warbeck’s 
widow.  Another  was  that  of  the  redoubtable 
Sir  Hugh  Jones  and  Maud,  his  wife — a black 
marble  one,  with  brasses,  in  the  chancel. 
Sir  Hugh  was  made  a Knight  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  (1442).  having  fought  under  John 
Palaeologus  II.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
“ageynst  the  Turkis  and  Sarsyns  in  the  plies 
of  Troy,  Grecie,  and  Turkie.”  Returning 
home  he  became  knight-marsliall  of  England 
under  John,  first  Duke  of  Norfolk,  slain  on 
Bosworth  Field. 


IN  the  Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society’s  Exhi- 
bition the  best  things  are  among  the 
smaller  sketches  and  studies.  The  larger 
works  in  this  gallery  are  mostly  in  a very 
mannered  style.  Among  the  small  works 
those  of  Mr.  George  Marks  are  all  good ; 
Miss  Nora  Davison  has  some  capital 
sketches  of  shipping  scenes;  “Low  Tide, 
Whitby,”  by  Mr.  Reginald  Jones,  is  a fine 
work,  taken  apparently  from  a boat  in  the 
harbour,  the  town  on  the  one  side  in 
shadow  and  on  the  other  in  light ; Miss 
Bernard’s  rather  slight  studies  of  landscape 
effects  are  fine ; Mr.  David  Green’s  ship 
subject,  “Nearing  Home is  good,  and  also 
a “Moorland  Road”  by  the  same  artist, 
hung  beneath  it  ; and  Mr.  Block's  admirable 
still-life  sketches  of  books.  There  are  a 
few  architectural  subjects,  of  which  Mr. 
Coleridge’s  “ r)urham " is  the  best;  Mr. 
Medlycott’s  “Venice”  is  good  in  coloui', 
but  the  buildings  very  badly  drawn. 
Water-colour  artists  seem  to  have  a spite 
against  St.  Paul’s  ; there  are  three  draw- 
ings of  it  here,  and  they  are  all  bad; 
in  one  (8)  the  dome  is  shown  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  masonry,  which  it  never 
can  appear  in  any  light,  and  in  No.  69  the 
dome  is  so  badly  drawn  as  to  be  positively 
painful  to  the  eye.  How  is  it  that  so  few 
painters  seem  able  to  draw  a dome  in 
perspective  ; is  it  inability,  or  sheer  careless- 
ness? Of  Mr.  Walter  Severn’s  large  draw- 
ings we  prefer  “Beech  Trees’’  and  “Sand 
Dunes,  Bamborough  ” ; some  of  the  others 
are  painfully  mannered.  Another  archi- 
tectural failure  is  Mr.  Williamson’s  “End  of 
Parliament-street,”  in  which  the  towers  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  simply  libelled. 
Painters  should  really  learn  a little  about 
architecture  before  they  make  it  the  main 
element  in  a picture. 


THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  BY  PROFESSOR 
AITCHISON,  A.R.A. — LECTURE  III. 

Seeing  the  leagues  before  us  the  engineers 
have  got  in  iron  construction,  it  seems  only 
natural  that  the  young  architects  should  say  to 
themselves,  What  have  we  mainly  got  to  do  ? 
and  have  answered  the  question  in  the  way  that 
seems  most  agreeable  to  themselves. 

We  have  to  make  things  pretty  to  look  at,  and 
to  be  able  to  sketch,  so  as  to  show  our  skill  and 
invention.  All  knowledge,  including  that  proper 
to  the  fine  arts,  is  traditional  up  to  the  point  at 
which  living  schools  and  individuals  are  improving 
on  the  past,  or  making  perceptible  alterations 
from  it ; and  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of 
poetry,  all  the  work  in  the  fine  arts  is  mainly 
collective  ; I mean  by  that,  that  it  all  starts  from 
the  groundwork  of  an  average  of  the  knowledge 
and  tendencies  of  the  day,  each  artist  en- 
deavouring to  add  as  much  personal  flavour  as  he 
can  ; but  the  main  conception  belongs  tP  the  age, 


except  in  architecture,  where  it  mainly  belongs  to 
past  ages.  WTien  an  architectural  student  has 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  forms  of  some 
past  style,  or  styles,  it  seems  delightful  to  him,  if 
he  has  invention,  and  skill  in  portrayal,  to  sketch 
out  the  view  of  a church,  a palace,  or  what  not— 
say,  Wordsworth’s  Architectural  Vision,  Chaucer’s 
House  of  Fame,  or  Satan’s  Palace. 

This  sketch  probably  receives  the  admiration  and 
praise  of  his  fellow  students  ; but  if  he  shows  it  to 
some  elder  practising  architect,  his  friend  may 
praise  his  invention  and  his  skill  in  sketching, 
but  he  will  say,  sketching  is  not  of  much  use  to 
an  architect.  Then  the  sketcher  and  his  com- 
panions will  think,  if  they  do  not  say,  that  his 
elderly  friend  is  a ridiculous  old  fossil. 

What,  however,  can  be  more  opposed  to  these 
aerial  visions  of  beauty  than  the  arrangements  for 
meeting  wants,  propriety  in  the  use  of  materials, 
geonietical  proportions  that  are  dry  matters  of 
calculation,  and  the  mathematical  formula  of 
statics. 

These  students  .are  like  the  young  lovers  who 
say  “love  is  enough,”  and  too  often  do  not  find 
among  their  associates  even  one  who  has  the 
shrewdness  of  the  girl  in  the  ballad,  who  says — 

“ Will  the  love  that  you're  so  rich  in  make  a fire  in  the 
kitchen, 

Or  the  little  God  of  Love  turn  the  spit,  spit,  spit  ? ' 

Lest  any  of  you  do  not  recollect  the  lines  of 
Wordsworth,  I quote  them  : — 

“ The  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed, 

Was  of  a mighty  city— boldly,  say, 

A wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  into  a wondrous  depth, 

Far  sinking  into  splendour  without  end  ! 

Fabric,  it  seem’d  of  diamond  and  of  gold, 

With  alabaster  domes  and  silver  spires, 

And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted  ; here,  serene  p-avilions  bright. 

In  avenues  disposed  ; there  towers  fiegirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars— illumination  of  all  gems  ! ” 

Those  “alabaster  domes  and  silver  spires,”  and 
those  “towers  begirt  with  battlements,”  when 
they  become  realities,  have  all  to  be  slowly  and 
laboriously  built  up,  and,  to  say  the  least,  if  not 
built  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  statics  will 
fall  down. 

Let  me  revert  to  sketching.  It  is  a charming 
accomplishment,  and  the  young  architect  may 
make  his  sketch-book  a museum  of  different 
architectural  motives  he  has  seen  in  old  buildings. 
The  possession  of  the  skill  of  sketching  does  often 
contribute  to  some  graces  in  design,  but  it  has 
this  drawback  : whether  it  be  from  real  object  or 
from  the  imagination,  the  effect  only  is  got,  while 
what  the  architect  wants  to  know  is  how  the  effect 
is  produced,  which  his  sketch  does  not  tell  him. 
In  the  case  of  an  isolated  feature  that  pleases  him 
it  is  very  well  after  he  has  drawn  and  measured  it 
to  take  sketches  from  the  eight  points  of  view  to 
see  if  it  perfectlyanswer,  or  in  what  positions  it  fails. 

Let  us  now  look  at  another  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  the  case  of  Satan’s  Palace,  when  the 
unhappy  architects,  who  had  already  made  their 
reputation  in  Heaven,  had  to  design  and  super- 
intend the  building  of  Satan’s  Palace,  they  had 
no  longer  to  deal  with  jasper  and  beryl,  with 
sapphire,  emerald,  and  diamond,  but  with  metal, 
and  probably  knew  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
make  the  golden  columns  and  architraves  quite  so 
massive  as  the  former  jasper  ones,  and  that  metal 
architraves  would  carry  a good  deal  more  than 
those  of  marble,  and  probably  that  pendentives 
were  not  wanted  for  the  dome ; but  besides  this 
they  would  find  that  new  proportions  and  new 
methods  of  adornment  were  wanted  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  even  the  fallen  angels.  It  is  quite 
true  that  architects’  buildings  in  the  present  day 
hardly  ever  fall  down,  as  they  used  to  fall  in 
Romanesque,  and  sometimes  in  Gothic  days,  but 
partial  disfigurements  often  take  place,  as  they 
did  so  constantly  in  Gothic  buildings,  from  arches 
and  vaults  not  being  properly  abutted,  and  though 
these  are  not  like  the  awful  catastrophes  of  fall- 
ing, they  cause  annoyance,  grumbling,  and 
expense. 

Sta.  Sophia  and  St.  Peter’s  may  be  cited  as 
examples  of  imperfectly-designed  work,  causing 
continued  outlay  and  anxiety  from  their  first 
building,  owing  to  the  incomplete  knowledge  of 
the  architects  ; even  in  our  time  Salzenberg  made 
extensive  reparations  to  Sta.  Sophia.  Savage, 
the  architect  who  built  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  one 
of  the  earliest  vaulted  Gothic  churches,  had  a 
rough  method  of  getting  the  shapes  and  pressures 
of  his  arches  and  vaults,  by  which  he  at  least 
made  all  his  vaulted  structures  stand.  He  got 
some  clock  chains  and  a board,  put  pulleys  on  a 
horizontal  line  at  the  distance  apart  of  the 
springings  of  his  vaults,  and  marked  the  height  of 
the  rise  on  the  board,  then  let  the  chain  down 
over  the  pulleys  till  it  touched  the  mark,  weighted 
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the  loose  ends,  and  that  gave  him  roughly  the 
weight  wanted  at  the  abutments.  If  the  vault 
had  a lantern  he  put  on  a weight  etjual  to  the 
lantern,  which  gave  the  curve  that  would  carry  it, 
and  of  course  he  had  to  increase  the  weights  on 
the  ends. 

Constantinople  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  and 
it  was  from  one  of  them  that  the  first  dome  of 
Sta.  Sophia  first  fell,  but  on  its  second  falling, 
owing  to  subsequent  earthquakes,  Isodore’s 
nephew  rebuilt  the  pre.sent  dome  20  ft.  higher, 
so  that  it  is  nearly  a hemisphere.  The  domical 
vault  at  Florence  Cathedral  is  pointed,  and  has  a 
small  lantern,  but  at  St.  Peter's,  St.  Paul's,  and 
St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  the  external  domes  were 
wanted  to  look  like  hemispheres. 

Michelangelo  had  never  noticed  that  a rope 
tied  at  both  ends,  to  nails  on  a line,  fell  lower 
and  its  sides  straightened,  when  a weight  was 
hung  on  the  middle  of  it,  and  consequently  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s  has  only  been  kept  up  by 
putting  iron  bands  round  it  and  the  drum. 

Wren  built  his  lantern  on  the  walls  of  a lime- 
kiln, and  made  his  outer  dome  of  wood,  the 
reason  probably  being  that  stone  could  not  be 
afforded  , but  Rondelet  managed  to  carry  his 
small  cupola  at  the  top  of  the  outside  dome  on 
the  middle  Catenary  dome,  which  took  the  place 
of  Wren’s  limekiln,  and  made  his  outside  dome 
of  stone  ; the  present  lantern  is,  I believe,  of 
wood. 


inis,  nowever,  oy  no  means  exhausts  the  mo: 
commonplace  arguments  in  favour  of  a knowledg 
of  statics. 

One  of  the  great  causes  of  our  admimtion  ( 
Gothic  structures  is  their  novel  daring  in  cor 
struction,  and  this  was  gained  by  a practica 
acquaintance  with  the  strength  of  stone,  and  ih 
thrusts  of  vaults,  and  a desire  to  surpass  forme 
achievements  ; if  we  want  to  rival  them,  w 
must  have  at  least  the  preliminary  knowledge 
The  exact  strength  of  most  materials  has  bee 
ascertained,  and  the  engineers  have  applied,  t 
utilitarian  purposes,  this  knowledge  of  iron  in  th 
most  marvellous  way,  and  when  the  architeci 
have  acquired  the  knowledge,  they  will  also  hav 
to  apply  it  for  emotional  purposes  as  well.  N 
Gothic  cathedral,  I believe,  has  a vault  of  s 
large  a span  as  those  of  some  of  the  Roman  bath 
and  basilicas  ; but  Rome  had  the  tribute  of  th 
civilised  world  for  its  expenditure,  and  armies  < 
slaves  to  execute  the  work  ; while  the  Median-al 
were  always  short  of  funds,  and  were  hampere 
by  a thousand  obstacles  that  were  quite  unknow 
to  the  Romans.  And  while  the  Roman  vault 
were  solid  masses  from  5 to  6 ft.  thick,  the  Gothi 
vaults  were  only  a few  inches  ; and  even  the  mai 
nbs  were  rarely  half  the  thickness  of  the  Roma 
vault.  I merely  instance  this  as  an  encourjigemer 
to  you,  to  show  you  what  the  knowledge,  skill 
perseverance,  and  daring  of  architects  can  do  wit 
everything  gainst  them,  for  the  Medixva 
architects  built  in  sparsely-popul.ated  and  poverty 
stricken  countries,  and  when  we  compare  ther 
with  the  Romans,  they  had  to  contend  against  th 
achievements  of  the  largest,  the  wealthiest,  th 
most  populous,  and  the  most  cultivated  kingdor 
of  the  world.  If  in  some  respects  they  wer 
surpassed  by  the  Romans,  in  some  respects  the 
surpa^ed  everything  that  had  been  done  be.'bre. 

It  is  mere  pedantry',  if  not  incompetence,  tha 
makes  us  use  old  forms  of  construction  that  w^ 
should  never  think  of  using  in  a building  fo 
purely  utilitarian  purposes.  Our  business  is  B 
learn  how  to  make  our  commonplace  constructioi 
also  answer  for  the  effects  we  want  to  produce 
this  end  is  to  be  achieved  by  study  and  by  effort 
\ou  niay  p to  an  engineer,  and  get  him  to  mak( 
your  hidden  ironwork  strong  enough  for  it 
purpose,  but  directly  you  have  to  make  youi 
ironwork  sightly  or  beautiful,  and  are  ignorant  o 
the  laws  of  construction,  and  of  the  qualities  o 
the  material,  you  must  either  be  guilty  of  immensi 
waste  or  give  it  up.  \ou  cannot  be  constantly 
running  to  your  engineer  to  see  if  you  may  piera 
this,  or  thicken  that,  even  if  he  can  tell  you 
these  points  are  mostly  beyond  his  experience, 
and  could  not  even  be  calculated,  except  at  ar 
enormous  expenditure  of  time.  Even  now,  yoi 
c^casionally  want  shapely  iron  columns  anc 
stanchions,  bressumers,  and  girders,  strinss  ol 
stairs,  pntilevers,  and  what  not.  besides  the  whole 
class  of  grids,  railings,  and  balustrades. 

It  IS  not  that  some  architects  cannot  design 
these  things,  for  you  occasionally  see  a charming 
bit  here  and  there  that  some  benevolent  architeci 
has  presented  to  the  public.  The  plain  reason  ol 
there  being  so  little  good  ornamental  ironwork  to 
be  seen  is  this  : That  the  pablic  will  not  pay  the 
architect  for  designing  it,  for  it  takes  three  or  four 
tunes  as  long  to  do  as  that  in  stone  or  wood,  and 
therefore  the  public  naturally  does  not  get  it.  Vou 


cannot  often  get  a hansom  cabman  to  drive  you 
for  two  miles  by  offering  him  a halfpenny. 

Fifty_  years  ago  an  architect  named  WillLim 
Vose  Pickett,  was  so  much  struck  with  the  pos- 
sibilities of  cast-iron,  and,  with  the  misfortune  of 
architecture  as  an  organised  and  progressive  art, 
having  stuck  in  the  mud  since  Gothic  times,  that 
he  actually  laid  out  his  money  on  a patent  for  his 
scheme  of  using  iron.  Something  very  like  his 
proposed  glazed  porticoes  may  be  seen  at  hotel 
doors  and  railway  stations,  only  his  were  sus- 
pended ; but  his  rain-guards  to  windows,  which, 
by-the-bye,  he  c.alled  “sun-guards,”  consisting  of 
a quarter  of  a sphere  of  iron  and  glass,  have  not 
yet  come  into  use,  except  as  old-fashioned  window 
conservatories.  Some  of  his  ornamental  inven- 
tions have  not  commended  themselves  to  public 
taste  ; for  instance,  his  bolts  to  connect  the  iron- 
work were  to  project,  and  to  have  a sort  of  pierced 
ornamental  washer  on  them,  some  distance  from 
the  walls,  whose  shadows  were  to  charm  the  be- 
holder ; but  I am  afraid  they  never  did. 

lie  must  have  written  his  fingers  off  to  advocate 
the  use  of  iron.  I hope  lie  is,  or  was,  successful  ; 
but  I never  heard  of  any  of  his  work,  and  one 
knows  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  are  sanguine 
over  novelties.  I give  you  a few  extracts  from 
his  second  book  of  1S45  ; — 

“It  has  in  various  parts  of  this  essay  been 
explained  that  all  the  architectures  practised 
throughout  the  successive  ages  of  the  world,  are 
based  upon  the  properties  of  the  sawe  maUrial 
(r.e.,  stone),  and  are  therefore  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  entirely  amt  inte^ally  dissimilar 
effects  one  from  the  other. 

Numerous  and  important  modifications  in  these 
effects  amounting  to  distm  Y styles  in  architecture, 
have  at  several  periods  of  history  been  produced. 
But  it  has  long  been  held  as  a reproach  to  this 
country  that  (notwithstanding  she  may,  perhaps, 
claim  the  merit  of  producing  a variety  in  the 
Gothic  style)  she  possesses  no  architecture — no 
style  of  architecture— that  can  be  called  her  o^vn. 
Babylon.  Hindostan,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  the 
Moors,  the  Mohammedans,  and,  if  it  oe  worth) 
of  being  so  termed,  the  Chinese,  liave  each  an 
architecture  bearing  the  name  of  the  respective 
nations  or  people  that  produced  it.  But  Great 
Britain,  a nation  whicli,  in  the  vastness  of  ils 
territories  and  power  may  justly  claim  to 
rank  amongst  the  greatest  of  these,  has  no 
architecture  of  her  own,  and  has  therefore  I)een 
condemned  to  adopt  and  imitate  the  practices  of 
nations  long  extinct  ; but  in  which  somewhat 
humiliating  task  she  has  hitherto  been  kept  in 
countenance  by  the  united  pr.ictices  of  ail  Europe. 
Yes,  England,  in  common  with  all  Europe,  in 
the  nineteenth  century  (notwithstanding  the 
immense  difference  in  her  slate  and  circumstances) 
has  no  architecture  but  such  as  other  and  remote 
ages  have  left  to  her.  The  hidden  treasures  of 
the  earth  have  been  revealed  to  her  in  the  greatest 
abundance  ; science  has  succeeded  in  bending  the 
elements  to  her  will,  and  in  producing  results 
almost  surpassing  poelic  fancy  to  conceive  ; the 
mechanical  arts  have  been  essayed  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent,  and  still  continue  to  advance 
with  giant  strides  to  the  accomplishment  of 
innumerable  things  unknown  to  our  forefathers  ; 
and  yet  in  architecture,  the  most  valuable,  the 
most  important  of  the  arts,  no  endeavour  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  to  ad.apt  the  numerous  elements  with  which 
practical  science  has  presented  us,  for  the  real 
advancement  of  art  — the  same  nuiterials, 
the  same  forms,  the  same  nieth<jds  of  con- 
struction are  employed.  Wo  are  still  where 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Middle-aged  Europe 
left  us,  with  the  exception,  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  avoid  the  mere  mechanical  imitation 
of  their  productions,  we  are  most  lamentably,  con- 
tinumg  to  depart,  from  the  excellence  to  which  they 
attained.  . . .”  He  then  quotes  from  a Mr.  Kohl 
who  says  : — “ Is  it  then  quite  impossible  to  escape 
from  the  Greek  columns— the  Byzantine  cupolas 
— and  the  Gothic  towers  and  arches?  And  are 
architects  to  be  condemned  for  ever  to  ape  this 
‘classical  antiquity?  Are  no  different  forms 
and  shapes  to  spring  out  of  the  ground  and  brain 
of  man?  If  we  cannot  conceive  any  such  new 
form,  that  is  no  sign  that  such  a conception  can 
never  start  into  life.  The  Greeks,  in  their  time, 
could  have  had  no  idea  of  a Gothic  lenoer,  and  the 
beauty  of  a Gothic  cathedral.  It  is,  indeed 
singular,  that  we  find  none  of  our  architects 
gifted,_  with  sufficient  imagination— that  we  could 
give  him  a commission  to  execute  a buildin^',  in 
an  entirely  new,  but  no  less  beautiful  and  classical 
a style’  (Mr,  Kohl’s  “Travels  in  Germany 
Russia,  i:c.  ”).  •' 

Mr.  Pickett  then  says  : — “ Our  author  is  some- 
what premature  in  this  remark.  Had  he  been 


aware  of  the  discovery  which,  at  the  time  of  f 
writing,  was  already  in  existence,  he  would  ha' 
paused  before  he  included  the  whole  of  the  nin 
leenth  century  in  his  otherwise  just  predictions 
the  opinions  of  posterity.” 

The  late  Ambrose  Poynter,  the  archite 
whose  beautiful  sketches  adorn  the  early  volutii' 
of  the  R.I.B.A.’s  “ Transactions,”  and  who  w 
the  father  of  the  present  R.  A. , and  only  died  a ft 
years  ago,  obtained  the  silver  medal  of  tl 
R.I.B.A.  in  1842  for  an  essay  “On  the  effec 
which  should  result  to  architectural  taste  wi' 
regard  to  arrangement  and  design  from  tl 
general  introduction  of  iron  in  the  constructionj 
buildings.”  I thought  it  might  be  interesting] 
you  to  hear  some  of  his  views  on  the  subject! 
iron  and  of  architecture  generally,  so  give  y( 
the  following  extracts  : — 

“Whether  we  contemplate  the  architecture' 
the  Egyptians  or  the  Greeks,  the  stupendtj 
piles  of  the  Eternal  City,  the  gorgeous  monf 
ments  of  the  Gothic  style,  the  mazy  intricacy^ 
the  Alhambra,  or  the  finished  productions-i 
modern  Italy,  the  mind  perceives  in  each  and  I 
the  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end,  and  tl 
development  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  countjJ 
in  which,  and  for  which,  they  were  created,  ai 
these  form  the  essential  principle  of  the  relati' 
beauty  of  architecture.  Now  where  shall  \ 
turn  to  find  the  beauty  born  from  the  spirit  of  01 
age  and  country,  in  the  architecture  of  tl 
nineteenth  century  ? The  very  proposition  at  tl 
head  of  this  paper  is  an  answer.  In  the  ninetcerf 
century  we  are  in  possession  of  a materia! 
extensive  operation,  offering  us  new  mocles| 
construction,  new  proportions,  the  power 
creadi'g  new  forms  and  combinations,  difterii 
from  everything  that  has  preceded  them  in  arbl 

It  is  now  sixty-two  years  since  the  erects 
of  the  bridge  at  Colebrookclale  first  revealed  tl 
capabilities  of  cast-iron  in  construction  on  a larj 
scale  ; and  during  that  period,  science  and  cat 
iron  have  marched  hand-in-hand,  with  strides  it 
amazing  to  contemplate  But  what  has  a 
effected  with  this  new  power?  The  Institute 
British  Architects  are  still  at  the  enquiry  ‘ wh 
effect  should  result  to  architectural  taste  fromj 
general  introduction  ? ' 

In  the  real  adaptation  of  cast-iron  to  architectu 
as  an  art,  we  are  much  where  the  Dorians  we 
when  they  had  placed  four  trunks  of  trees  in 
row  with  a tile  upon  each.  There  the  Doi 
order  might  have  remained  had  the  Dorians  bet 
of  our  stamp,  and  there  it  would  have  remain| 
liad  trunks  of  trees  instead  of  cast-iron  been  fii 
used  in  construction  in  our  time.  Or  perhaps  tl 
parallel  will  run  closer  if  we  compare  ourselv 
with  the  ancients,  when  they  first  adopted  t! 
principle  of  the  arch,  since  they  combined  it  wi 
architectural  forms  already  established  ; as  v 
shall  probably  seek  to  do  with  cast-iron  whene^ 
we  begin  to  bestow  our  attention  upon  it.  Aft 
sixty-two  years'  experience  under  circumstand 
through  which  a new  and  original  style  of  arch 
lecture  might  have  been  developed,  we  are  sti 
where  the  Romans  may  have  been  when  thi 
built  their  Cloaca  Maxima. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  stagnation  ( 
all  our  ideas  as  regards  art  in  this  point  of  view 
Doubtless  to  the  blind  spirit  of  imitation  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  precedent  (whether  appl 
cable  or  not  seems  of  little  importance)  whiij 
characterises  the  architecture  of  the  present 
Where  cast-iron  is  to  be  used,  the  first  requ^ 
seems  to  be  to  keep  it  out  of  sight,  or  to  makH 
look  as  much  as  possible  like  something  else.  T 
impress  upon  it  the  character  of  a style  would  t 
more  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  whom  w 
profess  to  adore. 

Not  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  staO 
forth  and  say,  ‘ I will  invent  a style.’  A slyU 
like  a language,  must  be  the  growth  of  time  ani 
circumstances  ; and  who  is  to  make  the  first  essa 
in  an  age  when  precedent  is  ‘ the  be-all  and  th 
end-all,’  and  when  he  who  cannot  commam 
success  cares  not  for  the  higher  distinction  0 
deserving  it  ? 

The  fatal  effect  of  this  spirit  on  our  arcliitectuo 
might  be  evidenced  in  various  ways.  What  ha 
been  advanced  on  the  subject  of  cast-iron  is  ver 
far  from  being  the  strongest  point  in  which  ^ 
might  be  shown,  but  the  argument  must  lx 
limited  to  the  question  under  immediate  considera 
tion.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  further  illustrated  b] 
a reduetio  ad  absurdnm.  Let  us  suppose  tha 
the  Greeks  had  possessed  no  marble,  but  hat 
kn:\vn  the  art  of  casting  large  weights  of  iron 
and  had  thought  proper  to  use  it  ‘ with  regard  tc 
arrangement  and  design,’  as  it  might  have  beer 
used  in  their  hands  : we  will  further  suppose  thai 
the  art  had  been  lost ; we  should,  perhaps,  stil 
have  looked  upon  the  monuments  of  antiquity  a 
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gned  and  constructed,  in  the  same  vulgar 
d with  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  con 
plate  the  Parthenon — as  something  to  be 
ated.  How  would  our  ‘genius  have  been 
uped’  ! (as  the  phrase  is),  flow  should  we 
i lamented  at  finding  ourselves  restricted  to 
use  of  stone  or  marlile,  in  which  we  should 
e sought  in  vain  to  reproduce  the  light  forms 
ntiquity  ! 

istead  of  striking  out  original  proportions  and 
binations  adapted  to  our  means,  we  should 
town  perfectly  convinced  that  neithei  beauty 
I character  could  be  created  under  the  dis- 
intage  of  such  materials,  and  abandon  our- 
es  in  despair  to  the  construction  of  bare  walls, 
monotony  of  which  might  now  and  then  be 
ived  by  the  crash  of  a public  building,  through 
ilaudable  attempt  of  some  classical  genius  to 
3ort  it  on  Bath  stone  columns  ftve  and  thirty 
neters  high.” 

' once  had  to  examine  some  architectural 
lents  in  structural  ironwork  ; most  of  them 
)laycd  comjilete  ignorance  on  the  subject, 
le  a few,  who  hoped  to  gain  their  living  by 
.ation  Gothic,  were  indignant  at  being  a.sked 
ut  so  new-fangled  a material  as  iron.  They 
I they  studied  nothing  since  the  thirteenth 
lury,  though  they  probably  lived  in  houses 
;re  iron  stanchions  and  iron  joists  were  used. 

; modern  student  has  an  instinct  that  no  living 

0 be  made  out  of  ornamental  cast-ironwork, 
le  utterly  refuses  to  make  any  attempt  in  that 
5Ction.  This  is  a pity,  for  though  architects 
/ never  gain  a living  by  designing  ornamental 
iwork,  it  is  a fine  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
.nvention,  as  it  is  untrammelled  by  precedent, 

. if  the  capacities  of  the  material  are  not 
inged,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  beauty 
ng  bestowed  on  it,  except  want  of  ability  in 

designer.  I wish  also  to  draw  architects’ 
mtion  to  this  fact,  that  nearly  all  the 
hibition  buildings,  from  that  of  1S51  to 
t of  last  year  at  Chicago,  have  been  of 
1,  and  that  most  of  the  buildings  for  large 
ws  have  been,  and  are,  mainly  of  iron.  Here 

1 considerable  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
;ion  taken  from  the  architect,  and  handed 
;r  to  the  engineer  ; all  iron  and  most  stone  and 
:k  bridges  have  been  so  transferred  for  the 
iple  reason  that  architects  decline  to  study 
istruction,  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the 
hitect  and  engineer  carry  on  the  same  profes- 
n,  but  the  engineer  is  a man  of  larger  mind, 
all  construction  that  cannot  be  solved  by  “the 
e of  thumb  ” be  persistently  neglected,  I very 
ch  fear  that  the  architect  will  sink  into  a lame 
hitect  kept  by  the  engineer  to  put  his  crude 
ms  into  shape.  As  it  is,  when  an  engineer 
nts  assistance  of  this  sort,  lie  asks  to  be  rc- 
nmended  to  a young  man  who  is  clever  with 
fingers. 

[n  regard  to  iron  construction,  it  should  not 
forgotten  that  M.  Zola  said  the  most  swag- 
•ing  buildings  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
: iron  central  markets  of  Paris,  and  compared 
rm  favourably  with  Si.Eustache. 

Hitherto  the  general  forms  of  supports,  such 
piers  or  colunins,  have  been  given  them  from 
; ease  of  building  them,  /.e. , square  or  oblong 
the  case  of  brickwork,  or  from  their  security, 
when  built  in  brickwork  the  square  or  oblong 
nds  well,  but  the  circle  does  not,  except  the 
cks  are  made  for  it,  while  in  stone  a circle  is 
e if  dowelled  ; or  from  the  convenience  of 
;ir  sh^pe  in  the  position  they  stand  in,  or 
;tance,  in  the  case  of  columns ; and  be  it 
ted  that  the  Greeks  in  their  best  days  never 
;d  square  plinths  to  their  columns,  over  which 
ople  trip.  Occasionally  columns  have  taken 
jirform  from  caprice, asthe knotted  Romanesque 
lumns,  and  the  corkscrew  columns  of  Gothic 
ys  and  of  the  late  Renaissance ; of  the  latter, 
3se  of  Bernini’s  to  the  Baldachino  of  St.  Peter’s 
i typical. 

In  cast-iron  it  ist  ound  that  hollow  cylinders  are 
jre  than  twice  as  strong  as  stanchions,  whose 
:tion  is  a cross.  The  proper  depth  of  stone  and 
irble  archivolts  was  gained  by  experience,  and 
e feature  of  stepped  arches  in  Romanesque  and 
jthic,  which  was  originally  an  economic  expe- 
snt  to  save  centering,  was  seized  on  by  the 
omanesque  and  Gothic  architects  as  parts  to  be 
namented,  and  has  become  one  of  the  marked 
ithetic  features  in  Gothic. 

The  groined  vault  was  another  economical 
pedient  to  save  the  expense  of  carrying  the 
ills  supporting  the  main  vault  to  the  crown  of 
e cross  vaults,  and  if  M.  Corroyer’s  theory  be 
re,  the  Gothic  groin  was  an  expedient  to 
leapcn  domes.  The  same  is  true  of  parts  in 
OSS  strain,  such  as  stone  architraves,  lintels,  or 
rders,  &Ci  It  was  cheaper  to  keep  them  solid  j 


than  to  hollow  them  out  in  the  middle,  even  if 
they  could  be  hollowed  out  safely,  but  when  the 
use  of  cast  iron  became  prevalent,  it  was  found 
that  its  power  to  resist  compression  was  more  than 
six  times  as  great  as  to  resist  tension.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  in  cross  strain  to  make  the 
bulk  of  metal  in  the  lower  flange  six  limes  as 
great  as  that  in  the  upper  flange.  Riga  fir  crushes 
with  about  two  and  one-third  tons  on  the  square 
inch,  and  is  broken  in  tension  by  about  one  and 
three  quarters  tons,  but  it  is  only  in  the  case  of 
trusses  that  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  its 
respective  powers. 

The  necessity  or  adopting  the  cheapest  form 
was  made  more  important  when  such  a costly 
material  as  iron  was  used.  We  do  not  yet  know 
whether  piers  and  columns,  arches,  vaults,  and 
domes  may  not  take  new  shapes  according  to  the 
strains  they  have  to  b;ar.  We  read  of  some 
American  architects  when  they  have  arranged 
their  building  for  its  necessities,  getting  out  their 
sheets  of  strains  to  see  the  forms  and  positions  of 
the  piers  and  the  shape  of  the  arches. 

There  is  one  point  that  is  generally  overlooked 
in  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  studying  statics  : 
Vitruvius  says  (Lib.  iii.,  Cap.  i)  “ Symmetry  arises 
from  proportion,  which  the  Greeks  call  avaXoyia. 
Proportion  is  a due  adjustment  of  the  size  of  the 
different  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  ; 
on  this  proper  adjustment  symmetry  depends. 
Hence  no  building  can  be  said  to  be  well-designed 
which  wants  symmetry  and  proportion.’  Hitherto 
this  proportioning  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  has 
had  to  be  got  by  arbitrary  methods,  that  is  to  .say 
we  have  to  study  the  proportions  of  the  grand 
antique  buildings,  which  have  charmed,  us  to  get  it, 
and  certain  rules  have  been  given  us  by  Vitruvius  : 
but,  as  our  buildings  are  for  such  varied  uses,  and 
in  some  respects  so  different  from  the  antique 
examples,  the  precedent  of  time-honoured  pro- 
portions has  failed  us,  particularly  in  those  parts 
which  perform  some  important  structural  function. 
Now  statics  will  give  us  this  necessary  symmetry, 
using  the  word  in  the  Vitnivian  sense,  and  not  in 
the  modern  one,  as  far  as  the  structural  parts  are 
concerned  ; and  nothing  else  will  do  it  properly  ; 
for,  if  the  buildings  to  be  erected  are  of  a different 
size  from  those  that  have  furnished  us  with  the 
proportions,  the  parts  of  a smaller  new  building 
will  be  a.s  much  too  massive,  as  those  of  a larger 
one  will  be  dangerously  slight.  Even  if  we  are 
most  concerned  about  the  appearance  of  our 
building,  we  could  not  make  its  parts  slighter 
than  safety  admits,  however  light  we  wish  our 
building  to  look  ; and  if  we  wish  our  building  to 
be  mote  massive  than  necessary,  nothing  could 
give  us  the  relative  sizes  belter  than  to  add  a 
uniform  percentage  to  each  part. 

One  of  the  commonest  faults  we  meet  with  in 
modern  buildings  is  a gross  disproportion  between 
what  is  to  be  carried  and  the  carrying  part.  To 
speak  of  one  feature  only  : we  constantly  see 
balconies  with  cantilevers  big  enough  to  carry  the 
house.  Balconies  about  3 wide,  whose  floors 
are  apparently  composed  of  3'in-  \ ork  landings, 
may  be  seen  in  halls,  supported  by  enormous 
double  curved  cantilevers,  resembling  those  that 
carry  the  sides  of  houses  in  Florence  ; while  the 
landings  would  have  carried  themselves,  if 
pro]3erly  tailed  into  the  wall.  All  such  mon- 
strosities would  disappear  if  the  parts  were 
properly  proportioned  to  the  weight  fhey  have  to 
carry. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  have  to  insist  on  the 
importance  of  statics  when  civil  architecture  is  a 
constructive  art,  whose  productions,  buildings, 
are  wanted  to  stand  securely,  without  extraneous 
help.  The  science  of  statics  is  defined  as  “the 
effects  of  forces  on  solid  bodies  at  rest,”  and  a 
building  is  always  wanted  to  be  at  rest.  The 
main  forces  that  are  brought  to  bear  on  a building 
are  the  gravity  of  the  materials  used  in  its 
construction  : and  these  materials,  when  in  the 
form  of  inclined  beams,  as  in  roofs,  or  of  the 
wedge  - shaped  pieces  in  arches,  vaults,  and 
domes,  tend  to  overset  the  parts  they  aliut 
against.  There  are  also  the  extraneous  loads  put 
into  them,  which  sometimes  have  a thrust  of  their 
own  as  well.  The  pressure  of  the  wind,  and  the 
vibration  caused  by  it,  and  the  weight  of  snow, 
are  external  forces  that  act  in  the  same  way  ; and 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  the  mechanical  forces 
of  water,  ice,  and  fire. 

One  must  never  forget  that  among  the  many 
causes  that  produce  the  requisite  effects  in  archi- 
tectural buildings,  those  caused  by  statical  con- 
siderations are  important  factors,  and  in  a few 
cases  by  far  the  most  important.  One  can 
hardly  deny  that  raking  shores  to  a wooden 
building,  when  the  roof  is  not  tied,  form  ari 
important  feature  ; and  so  does  the  system  of 
stone  shoring,  which  is  composed  of  buttresses 


and  flying  buttresses.  The  devices  resorted  to 

for  the  ahiitment  of  domed  structures  also  give 
a marked  character  to  such  edifices. 

Although  construction  is  the  master  art  in 
architecture,  it  brings  to  the  architect  neither 
fame  nor  reputation,  not  even  recognition.  The 
old  saw  that  tells  us  “ to  speak  well  of  the  bridge 
that  carries  us”  is  universally  overlooked. 

If  there  be  a successful  building,  who  ever 
asks  who  designed  it,  and  who  ever  mentions  the 
architect  ? 

An  ingenious  American  lady  published  a book 
to  express  her  belief  that  all  the  most  convenient, 
elegant,  and  beautiful  houses  were  designed  by 
their  owners  or  occupiers,  so  very  simple  does 
our  tremendous  art  seem  to  tlie  ignorant ; for,  as 
the  editor  of  the  Builder  wittily  remarked,  “ Is 
not  architecture  the  last  stronghold  of  spontaneous 
generation  ?”  \ et  if  the  smallest  defect  be  found 

in  the  construction  of  a building,  to  speak  at 
present  of  nothing  else,  the  owner  will  then 
be  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  building  was 
not  self-created,  and  woe  betide  the_  architect 
who  has  committed  so  unpardonable  a sin.  So  I 
must  strenuously  urge  you  to  learn  as  much 
of  the  science  of  construction  as  you  can. 

I know  it  is  the  fashion  in  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject to  treat  it  lightly,  and  say  after  you  have 
mastered  construction,  do  so  and  so,  but  few 
persons,  even  of  those  specially  gifted,  can  com- 
pletely master  it,  even  if  they  devote  to  it  their 
whole  lives,  and  every  architectural  student  is  not 
a Wren.  Every  architect  should,  however,  know 
how  to  calculate  the  strength  of  a column,  a 
girder,  and  a truss,  the  conditions  of  stability  of  a 
steeple  and  a wall  against  the  wind,  if  not  of  the 
latter  against  earth  and  water,  the  thrusts  of  an 
arch,  a vault,  and  a dome,  and  the  pressure  of 
water  in  large  cisterns,  or  he  may  have  a most 
serious  disaster.  Nor  need  you  be  ashamed_  of 
some  tincture  of  science,  for  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  the  architects  are  always  called  geometers 
or  mathematicians. 

It  is  because  architecture  requires  such  vast  and 
conflicting  attainments  that  it  is  one  of  the  master 
arts,  and  that  great  architects  are  much  rarer  than 
the  black  swan.  Nothing  can  be  more  patriotic 
than  to  be  the  architect  of  a really  great  building, 
even  though  its  dimensions  be  but  small.  A 
whale  is  not  a more  perfect  or  interesting  animal 
than  a nightingale  or  a humming-bird  ; how  much 
does  the  monument  of  Lysikrates  heighten  our 
notion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek  mind  ; how 
much  would  our  admiration  of  Rome  and  the 
Romans  be  lessened  if  the  Pantheon  liad  not  been 
built : and  yet  the  architects  of  both  these  build- 
ings are  unknown,  or,  at  the  most,  known  to  a 
few'  erudite  scholars  and  antiquarians. 

The  greatness  of  all  nations  is  built  up  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  unnumbered  and  the  unnamed. 
Think  of  what  that  skeleton  of  the  sentinel  at 
Pompeii  tells  of  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of 
Rome’s  meanest  citizen.  The  mere  thought  of 
that  solitary  man  braving  one  of  the  most  terrible 
catastrophes  recorded,  and  willingly  meeting  that 
terrible  death  at  the  call  of  duly,  brings  tears  of 
tenderness  and  admiration  into  our  eyes. 

Michelangelo  says,  “ Sculpture,  painting,  archi- 
tecture, are  but  subordinate  branches  of  draughts- 
manship,” but  with  all  deference  to  this  great 
sculptor,  I must,  as  regards  architecture,  venture 
to  dilTer  from  him,  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a 
transcendental  form  of  construction. 

Michelangelo  is  to  be  excused  for  this  opinion, 
for  in  his  day,  all  that  was  thought  worthy  of 
attention  was  style  and  the  appearance  of 
buildings — organic  advancement  could  hardly  be 
desired  by  painters,  sculptors,  goldsmiths,  and 
antiquaries,  who  scarcely  understood  what  it 
meant — though  he  found  to  his  cost  at  St.  Peter’s 
that  something  more  than  draughtsmanship^  was 
wanted  to  make  a dome  safe.  We  have  ilars 
de  Monecorl’s  sketches,  w'hich  I fear  would  not 
have  given  Michelangelo  much  pleasure,  nor 
have  given  him  a high  opinion  of  de  Honecort  s 
skill,  yet  he  is  believed  to  have  built  a 
cathedral  in  Hungary,  if  not  in  PTance,  and  to 
have  made  important  alterations  to  churches.  It 
was  in  the  full  tide  of  the  thirteenth  century  W'hen 
each  church  was  wanted  to  be  in  the  fashion.  We 
may  be  sure  if  Michelangelo  could  have  built  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  he  would  have  used  at  least  four 
limes  as  much  material  in  it  as  Wilars  de  Honecort. 
P'or  permanence,  the  most  skilful  of  the  Gothic 
architects  erred  on  the  side  of  slightness,  par- 
ticularly in  their  outside  work,  as  the  late  flying 
buttresses  have  been  so  worn  away  by  the 
weather  that  the  whole  structure  they  support 
would  probably  have  fallen,  if  not  shored  while 
these  were  renewed.  Much  of  the  pierced  work 
1 of  screens  and  gables,  put  up  for  pure  ornament, 
have  partly  or  wholly  perished.  We  may 
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applaud  these  Gothic  architects’  shill,  though  we 
must  deplore  their  want  of  judgment ; but  it  is  as 
likely  as  not  that,  like  our  engineers,  they  were 
beset  with  the  difficulty  of  cost,  and  thought  that 
“ sufficient  for  the  day  was  the  evil  thereof.”  If 
many  of  our  wrought  - iron  bridges  were  not 
constantly  painted  and  kept  in  repair,  they  pro- 
bably would  ere  this  have  fallen  down. 

There  is  a large  chapel  at  the  back  of  one  of  the 
churches  in  Paris,  the  ceiling  of  which  seems  to 
consist  of  flat  slabs  of  stone,  apparently  supported 
by  pierced  stone  cantilevers.  The  appearance  of 
the  ceiling  is  not  beautiful,  and  it  produces  the 
worst  possible  effect  in  the  building,  that  is,  it 
makes  the  chapel  look  unsafe ; but  in  spite  of 
these  considerations,  one  cannot  help  admiring 
the  architect’s  profound  knowledge  of  the  material 
he  used. 

I daresay  Pi^anini  produced  finer  music  with 
all  the  strings  to  his  fiddle,  than  when  he  had  cut 
all  but  one,  but  his  getting  music  out  of  that  one, 
showed  his  unique  knowledge  and  skill.  We 
should  all  desire  to  have  such  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  materials  we  use,  and  the  skill  and 
daring  to  use  them,  displayed  by  this  architect. 

We  hope,  however,  we  should  have  self-denial 
enough  to  resist  the  temptation  ; for,  after  all,  it 
was  but  a means  of  getting  the  applause  of  the 
vulgar.  If  the  vanity  and  folly  of  such  a proceed- 
ing be  pardonable,  I think  we  may  say  that  a 
great  artist  would  have  preferred  the  applause  of 
one  judicious  critic,  to  captivating  by  a 
mechanical  trick  all  the  ignorant  in  the  world. 


KOVAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Thk  eighth  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  atNo.  9,  Conduit- 
street,  Regent-street,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  II.  White,  announced 
that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been  recom- 
inended  for  admission — ten  as  Fellows,  and  twenty- 
eight  as  Associates  : — 

/k.Vuti'r— John  Perrins  Osborne,  Birming- 
ham ; Thomas  Batterbury,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  ; 
George  Hubbard,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.’;  Jethro 
Anstice  Cossins,  Birmingham  ; Frank  Barry 
Peacock,  Birmingham  ; Walter  Talbot  Brown, 
\Vellingborough  ; James  William  Fisher,  Welling- 
borough ; David  Jenkins,  Llandilo,  Carmarthen- 
shire ; Howard  Chatfeild  Clarke,  63,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Within,  E.C.;  Joseph  Morris, 
Reading.  -is  ^ssa<ya/ej— Charles  Kempson, 
Leicester;  Harry  Barnes,  Sunderland;  John 
Ernest  Mowlem,  Swanage  ; Henry  Dearden, 
batley : Edward  Box  Wetenhall,  Finsbury  Park, 
Robert  Barrow,  76,  Mount-street, 
whi-  ^^enry  Ashford,  Penralley  ; Arthur 

Ilham  Sheppard,  Architect’s  Office,  School 
Board  for  London  ; Harold  Claphani  Lander,  6. 
John-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  ; David  Forbes 
Smithy  Salisbury;  William  Tillott  Barlow, 
Circus,  E.C.  ; Francis  Peter 
Plalsall,  .Southport,  George  Ernest  Nield,  Monu- 
mentStationBuildings,  King  William-street,  E.C. : 
John  Robert  I-.arnshaw,  Manchester  ; Franklin 
Kaye  Kendal,  i,  The  Paragon,  Blackheath,  S.E.  ; 
Roger  Francis  Bacon,  Reading  ; Harry  Evan 
nm?  R ^^°°^g^,fe.street,  E.C.  ; John  Rennison 
Little,  Bolton  ; Arthur  James  Forge,  Woodford. 
Essex:  Frank  Lishnian,  51,  Grandison-road, 
Claphani  (^mmon.S.W.  ; Arthur  Hill  Morgan, 
Iloole  ; I>juglas  George  Saber  (Tasmania), 

, Spring  Gardens.  S.W. ; John  Lloyd  Housto^ 
Maei 


..C.  ; John  Xewnham,  6i,  I’alace  Gardens- 
terrace  Kensington  W.  ; William  John  Childs, 

AlfS  •®'Wge.road,  S.W.  ; 

Alfred  Kirk  Brown,  Hull. 

„.!!!!  'egret  that  one  of  the 

gentlemen  w ho  was  appointed  an  auditor  at  the  last 

Sfe  To ^,h‘'  o'"!  teeigt't'tion,  being 
unable  to  fulfil  the  duties.  He  therefore  begged 


to  give  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  it  would 
be  nece«arv  tr.  ,•  & . 


SiddreSVaTe^'’'”'"'  “ 

Zomfiin  urrZ  BnUdinp  Bill. 

awIm,raTTR'n‘'““K‘'“‘  were 

aw  are  that  a Bill  was  being  promoted  by  the  London 

Sd"(me^°d"^h  ?"'T  ‘“  Consolidate 

= n -m."  Enactments  Relating  to  Streets 

Srtata  BiU  contained 

certain  points  wnich  they  could  not  as  architects 

to“S''th': 


against  the  principles  and  details  of  the  Bill. 
This  did  not  involve  an  inimical  position  in  any 
sense  to  the  London  County  Council ; on  the 
contrary,  they  were  now  doing  what  they  could  to 
assist  the  County  Council  in  carrying  a really 
good  and  beneficial  measure.  They  had  suggested 
that  possibly  by  conference  many  difficulties 
which  now  presented  themselves  might  be 
removed,  and  the  County  Council  had  accepted 
the  suggestion.  The  Council,  therefore,  appointed 
delegates  to  meet  them  in  the  course  of  this  w'eek, 
and  he  trusted  the  conference  would  result  very 
beneficially  in  removing  many  of  those  points  to 
which  they  took  exception.  There  were,  how- 
ever, certain  principles  in  the  Bill,  to  which  it  was 
not  necessary  now  to  refer,  that  they  could  not 
possibly  accept,  and  it  was  necessary,  if  they  were 
to  take  action  at  all,  to  lodge  a petition  by  a 
certain  date.  He  begged  therefore  to  move: — 
“ That  the  Council  of  the  Institute  be  instructed 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  lodge  a ]ieticion  to 
the  House  of  Commons  against  ‘A  Bill  to  Con- 
solidate and  Amend  the  Enactments  relating  to 
Streets  and  Buildings  in  London’ — the  suggested 
short  title  of  which  is  ‘ The  London  Building  Act, 
1894’ — in  order  to  secure  for  the  Institute  a /oats 
standi  to  be  heard  on  the  principles  and  details  of 
the  proposed  measure  before  any  Select  Committee 
that  may  be  appointed  for  the  purpose.” 

Mr.  Tavenor  Perry  said  he  wished  to  move  that 
a special  general  meeting  should  be  held  to 
consider  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the 
delegates  before  they  met  the  County  Council  on 
this  very  important  subject.  It  was  a subject 
which  not  only  concerned  them  as  architects,  and 
that  very  seriously,  but  all  their  clients,  which  was 
much  more  to  their  interest  ; and  there  were 
many  details  in  the  Bill — limitations  of  areas  and 
of  height  and  a number  of  details  of  that  sort — 
which  ought  to  be  discusssed  by  them  as  practical 
architects  before  they  instructed  any  two  or  three 
delegates  to  act  on  their  behalf.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  move  an  amendment,  he  would 
propose  that  a special  general  meeting  or  some 
sort  of  meeting  of  the  Institute  be  held  at  which 
they  could  instruct  their  delegates  before  meeting 
the  County  Council. 

Professor  Kerr  said  Mr.  Perry’s  was  a separate 
motion,  which  the  members  would  probably  all 
agree  to_  in  order  to  give  the  Institute  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  matter,  just  as  the 
Surveyors’  Institution  were  doing. 

The  President  remarked  that  there  was  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  Institute  discussing  the 
matter  ; the  more  it  was  discussed  the  better,  but 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  give  them  a locus 
standt,  to  lodge  a petition  before  a certain  date. 
Mr.  Tavenor  Perry  said  he  desired  that  they, 
a body_  of  architects,  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  instructing  their  representatives  as  to 
what  they  were  to  do. 

Mr.  illiam  \\oodward  said  he  heartily  con- 
curred in  the  proposition  made  by  Air.  Perry. 
The  delegates  should  have  distinct  ideas  as  to  the 
various  matters  of  detail  which  they  would  have 
to  consider  before  the  County  Council. 

Professor  Kerr  then  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Payne  said  the  members  were  asked  to 
assent  to  a proposition  of  which  they  knew 
nothing.  The  President  had  said  that  there  were 
certain  principles  in  the  Bill  to  which  it  was  not 
necessary  now  to  refer  that  they  could  not  possibly 
accept,  and  yet  the  members  were  asked  to  give 
the  Council  authority  to  oppose  those  principle: 
of  the  Bill  which  had  not  been  explained. 

The  original  motion  was  then  pul  and  carried 
with  one  dissentient. 

Mr.  Tavenor  Perry  moved  his  proposition, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Woodward. 

Mr.  Octavius  Hansard  suggested  that  the  word 
delegates  ’ should  be  left  out  of  the  motion, 
because  in  all  probability  the  delegates  would 
have  met  the  County  Council  before  the  meeting 
was  lield.  He  thought  they  should  take  the 
thing  broadly  and  discuss  it  at  a full  meeting  of 
the  Institute.  ^ 

Professor  Kerr  remarked  that  the  Buildin<^ 
Committee  had  stated  publicly  that  the  County 
Council  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  all 
and  sundry. 

Mr.  Perry’s  proposition  was  then  agreed  to. 

'■I  he  A’oyal  Cold  Medal. 

President  announced  that,  at  a fully 
attended  meeting,  the  Council  had  resolved  to 
propose,  as  a fit  recipient  of  the  Royal  (Jold 
Medal  for  1894  the  name  of  one  who  was  a 
typical  representative  of  the  fine  arts  in  this 
country— a distinguished  painter,  an  eminent 
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ductions,  and  more  particularly  his  recent  Ro 
Academy  addresses,  evinced  an  intellectual  gn 
and  a familiar  knowledge  of  their  art,  which  I 
influenced  materially,  and  could  not  fail  to  a 
tinue  to  influence  materially,  the  promotioQl 
architecture.  He  had,  therefore,  on  behalf 
the  Council,  the  greatest  possible  pleasure 
proposing  that  the  name  of  the  President  of  t 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Sir  Frederick  Leighu 
be  submitted  to  Her  Alajesty  as  the  Royal  G{ 
Medallist  for  this  year. 


Mosaics  and  Fresco. 


Papers  on  the  above  subject  by  Messrs.  1 
Harrison  Townsend,  James  C.  Powell, 


The 


in  addition— which  was,  perhaps  of 
more  importance  to  them -by  his  literary  pro- 


Salviati,  and  N.  H.  J.  Westlake  were  then  res 

Mr.  Townsend  observed  that  English  arli 
and  craftsmen  were  before  those  of  other  county 
in  recognising  the  conditions  of  their  materia 
In  stained  glass  they  welcomed  the  lead  lines  | 
wall-papers  they  tried  for  no  fraudulent  elTecj 
hung  tapestry.  Architects  were  anxious  to  relie 
the  grey  gloom  of  this  climate  by  the  introducti 
of  colour  on  the  fa9ades  and  the  wall-surfaced 
buildings  ; and  they  welcomed  .such  crafts^ 
eager  to  work  out,  and  apply  with  conscient 
proper  principles  in  such  arts  as  helped  them' 
attain  that  end. 

•After  defining  mosaic,  mentioning  one  or  ti 
different  methods  of  setting  it,  and  urging  thi 
as  regards  the  cement,  it  should  be  the  artis 
endeavour  not  to  treat  it  as  a surface  on  whi 
the  tesseriv  were  applied,  but  as  a material  in  whi 
they  were  placed,  he  suggessted  the  axioms  ini 
caied  by  a study  of  what  our  predecessors  h 
left  us  to  profit  by  or  avoid. 

1.  The  joint  was  an  integral  element  in  t 
structure  of  the  picture.  It  should  play  its  ps 
in  the  design. 

2.  The  surface  should  not  be  brought  to  a da 
smooth  level.  Very  beautiful  effects  were  produo 
by  the  light  as  it  played  on  the  variously  set  plan 
of  the  tesserie. 

3-  A minimum,  not  a maximum,  number 
tints  produced  the  happiest  result. 

4.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  mosa 
required  a simple,  bold,  uncomplicated  trea 
ment.  It  was  to  be  seen  and  judged  of  from 
distance. 

5.  There  must  be  no  introduction  of  aiiri 
effects  or  atmosphere,  nor  a striving  after  reatisr 
The  work  was  decorative  rather  than  imitative,  at 
its  figures,  trees,  and  buildings  symbols  only. 

As  to  fresco  work,  he  presumed  that  he  hr 
been  asked  to  say  something  on  the  subje 
because  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  arrange  for 
series  of  full-size  figure  compositions  in  a churt 
he  had  lately  finished. 

Fresco  really  meant  a chemical  process  succ^ 
fully  carried  out.  According  to  the  system  1 
Herr  Adolf  Keim,  of  Munich — which  he  was  Ic 
to  adopt — an  ordinary  rough-rendered  plasti 
might  be  the  starting-point.  On  this  was  lai 
the  first  coat  of  rough  plaster  ready  to  receive  tl; 
painting-ground.  This  consisted  of  quartz-san< 
marble-dust,  and  infusorial  earth  mixed  togethe 
and  added  in  the  proportions  of  eight  parts  to  or 
of  lime,  and  laid  thinly,  say  about  one-eighth  « 
an  inch  thick.  Throughout,  care  must  be  take 
that  the  water  was  free  from  lime,  to  which  en 
only  distilled  water  should  be  used.  The  undei 
coat  and  the  painting-ground,  or  inlonaco.  beio 
perfectly  dry,  a solution  of  hydro-fluosilicic  aci 
was  supplied,  which  prepared  the  material  nior 
readily  to  absorb  two  successive  coats  of  dilute 
silicate  of  potassium,  and  the  surface  was  read 
for  painting.  The  pigments  had  to  be  obtaiQ<j 
from  Herr  Keim,  or  his  London  representatives 
for  they  were  all  selected  from  the  point  of  vies 
of  being  equally  acted  on  by  the  alkaline  fi.xii^ 
fluid. 

Mr.  James  C.  Powell,  who  read  the  nex 
paper,  confined  his  remarks  to  the  use  of  glas 
in  the  decoration  of  walls  and  roofs,  and  dc 
scribed  the  different  materials  used  for  glas 
mosaic,  and  the  making  of  gold  for  mosaic  work 
Having  described  the  materials  used  for  thi 
work,  he  proceeded  to  consider  the  differetf 
methods  of  working.  In  making  the  first  skctcl 
design  for  the  decoration  of  curved  surfaces,  sucl 
as  domes  or  vaults,  it  was  best  to  prepare  plastei 
models  to  scale,  from  which  the  exact  effect  0 
the  work  when  executed  in  mosaic  could  1« 
obtained,  which  would  be  impossible  in  a drawing 
on  the  flat,  displayed  in  the  usual  way.  Thcr 
must  be  settled  that  most  vital  question  in  con- 
nexion with  mosaic:  “Are  you  going  to  work  i' 
tessera  by  tessera  to  the  wall  itself,  or  are  you 
going  to  work  it  in  a studio  away  from  the  place 
it  is  ultimately  to  occupy,  and  in  a light  different 
from  that  it  will  ultimately  receive  ? ” He  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  former  was  the 
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y in  which  all  the  old  mosaics  were  worked, 
d,  from  the  experience  he  had  gained,  it  was 
doubtedly  the  best  from  every  point  of  view, 
was  a quicker  method,  and  therefore  a cheaper 
.y  of  working  ; moreover,  what  was  more 
portant,  the  mosaicist  could  see  his  work  grow, 
d take  a more  intelligent  interest  in  it.  Another 
aat  advantage  was  that  the  tesserce  were  once 
■ all  placed  in  position  by  the  mosaicist,  and 
lained  the  inequality  of  surface  given  by  the 
ried  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  the  finished 
)rk  had  not  the  dead  - level  appearance 
ually  presented  by  the  other  methods.  After 
scribing  some  of  the  work  at  St.  Paul’s  and 
iewhere,  he  closed  with  a few  suggestions, 
mosaic  was  to  flourish  and  become  one  of  the 
cognised  means  of  decoration  in  this  country,  we 
List  study  where  to  place  it  to  the  best  advantage 
our  buildings,  and  this  must  not  be  too  near 
e eye,  where  fresco  and  painting  would  look 
tier.  In  the  old  churches  of  Italy  one  seldom 
.ind  it  lower  than  12  or  14  ft.  from  the  floor 
le.  Designs  should  be  broad  and  simple,  and 
e draperies  designed  so  that  they  could  be 
jrked  in  lines  of  tessene,  using  the  joints  of 
e cement,  like  the  lead-lines  in  stained  glass,  so 
at  they  would  assist  the  drawing.  In  coloured 
ounds  one  could  make  them  play  an  important 
rt ; by  widening  the  joint  and  showing  more 
ment  they  could  grey  their  colour,  or  by 
t letting  the  cement  show  on  the  surface 
2y  got  a dark  joint  and  strengthened  their 
lour.  In  using  gold  for  the  grounds  of 
sir  design  they  should  spread  it  over  all 
rts  of  the  work,  such  as  patterns  on  the 
esses,  &c.  ; in  this  way  they  softened  the  efiect 
the  outlines,  and  prevented  the  object  in  their 
sign  forming  silhouettes  on  the  gold  ground, 
le  size  and  shape  of  thetesserre  were  important, 
d would  be  controlled  by  the  necessities  of  the 
sign,  and  the  distance  the  work  was  to  be  seen 
)m  the  eye. 

Mr.  G.  Salviati  described  the  different  kinds  of 
Drk  which  had  been  called  mosaic,  distinguishing 
'tween  “inlaid”  or  marqueterie  mosaic,  so 
anufactured  that  the  surface  of  the  work  was 
oroughly  smooth,  and  monumental  or  Byzantine 
osaic,  made  by  using  stone  or  enamel  pieces  cut 
to  irregular  shapes,  which  were  then  put  together 
ore  or  less  near  to  each  other,  so  that  between 
em  the  joints  were  seen.  This  work  did  not  look 
looth,  but  rough.  This  was  the  sort  of  mosaic 
ed  by  the  ancients,  and  the  most  fitting  and 
at  generally  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  archi- 
dural  decoration.  Giving  a short  sketch  of  the 
dory  of  mosaic,  and  of  Dr.  Salviati’s  revival 
the  manufacture  at  Venice,  he  observed 
at  the  old  mosaics  were  worked  on  the  spot 
ey  were  destined  to  decorate.  The  mosaicist, 
ving  prepared  the  surface  of  the  wall  and 
vered  it  with  a layer  of  cement,  produced  his 
bject  by  putting  on  the  enamels  piece  by  piece  : 
is  system  of  working  occupied  necessarily 
long  time,  and  entailed  considerable  cost, 
le  method  invented  by  Dr.  Salviati  was  far 
npler,  and  by  it  they  were  enabled  to  produce 
osaic  work  in  their  establishment  in  Venice  so 
at  it  could  be  conveyed  to  any  place  for  which 
was  intended,  ready  made  and  quite  prepared 
be  immediately  fixed  on  the  cement,  whether 
e position  were  circular,  horizontal,  or  perpen- 
cular.  The  subject,  after  being  designed  upon 
iper,  was  cut  into  various  pieces,  which  were 
stributed  to  different  artists,  each  of  whom  was 
nployed  in  covering  with  mosaic  such  part  of 
e general  subject  inwhichhewasspeciallyskilled. 
hese  pieces  were  worked  upon  paper  on  the 
verse  side,  and  when  finished  they  were  packed 
cases  and  sent  to  the  place  intended  to  be 
jcorated.  Here  the  subject  was  again  put 
gether  and  fixed  in  the  cement  on  the  spot, 
i this  manner  mosaic  could  be  produced  at  con- 
:nient  cost,  and  so  quickly  that  this  mode  of  de- 
iration  was  brought  within  the  reach  of  ail  classes, 
oubts  had  been  expressed  whether  mosaic 
ork  for  exterior  decoration  would  stand  a 
orthern  climate,  especially  that  of  England.  He 
nild  speak  with  positive  certainty  that  there 
ere  no  grounds  whatever  for  apprehending 
inger.  As  far  as  the  enamel  itself  was  con- 
*rned,  if  it  were  well  made  it  was  absolutely 
idestrucfible. 

Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Westlake,  whose  paper  was 
:ad  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Garde,  said  his  intention  to 
ive  given  a short  paper  on  mosaic  and  fresco, 
i response  to  their  invitation,  had  been  frus- 
ated  by  an  illness ; but  he  promised  their 
icretary  to  write  a few  notes,  and  he  herewith 
:nt  them.  Before  commenting  on  the  best 
ay  of  recovering  these  arts  practically,  he 
lid,  we  should  ask  ourselves  three  plain  ques- 
ons  ; — 


1.  If  it  was  possible  really  to  revive  mosaic 
and  fresco,  to  make  them  living  arts,  and  not 
archaeological  studies  ? 

2.  If  it  was  possible,  whether  they  were  the 
most  suitable  art  media  for  the  climate  and  the 
modern  condition  of  arts? 

3.  Or,  whether  the  more  modern  methods  were 
not  the  more  durable  in  this  country,  as  far  as 
their  durability  could  be  measured  ? 

The  first  and  second  questions  involved  some 
sentiment  in  their  consideration  ; the  third  was  a 
mere  question  of  fact  from  ascertained  data. 
Concerning  his  first  point,  was  there  sufficient 
scope  and  patronage  to  support  them,  even  if 
it  were  possible  to  revive  mosaic  or  fresco  ? 
He  had  seen  effective  modern  Russian  mosaic, 
and  some  secular  work  in  Paris,  but  that  on  the 
new  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence  was,  in 
his  opinion,  weak  in  the  extreme — an  attempt  at 
showy  effect,  miscalculated  and  misplaced.  His 
impression  was  that  mosaic  work  was  alive  to  a 
certain  extent  as  an  art  in  Russia,  because 
it  was  the  result  of  a tradition  nearly  un- 
broken, and  was  in  tone  with  their  architecture 
and  rites,  as  it  was  with  the  Christian  Greek. 
Laying  aside  for  the  moment  the  modern 
methods  of  making  mosaics  in  most  workshops, 
where  they  were  manipulated  upside  down, 
let  them  look  at  it  from  an  msthetic  point 
of  view.  Mosaic  was  not  the  art  for 
churches  with  elaborated  details  and  modern  rites, 
with  figured  musical  orchestral  accompaniments. 
A chorus  of  deep,  strong  voices  in  simple 
tones ; an  architectural  surface  almost  undis- 
turbed by  complicated  mouldings,  the  walls 
glittering  with  the  facets  of  the  mosaic  cubes, 
forming  figures  of  immense  size,  of  grand  and 
ascetic  aspect,  monotonous  and  solemn,  as  the 
architecture  and  rite  — that  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  home  of  mosaic.  Was  that  state  of 
art  and  ritual  possible  or  probable  here  in  fuhtro  ? 
Concerning  the  second  and  third  points,  he  had 
often  asserted,  and  still  maintained,  that  a sound 
wall  would  hold  a painting  as  firmly  as  a mosaic. 
Then  why  have  recourse  to  a secondary  art — a copy 
— unfitted  for  their  building,  when  they  could  have 
the  artist’s  own  delineation  as  permanently  fixed? 
Fresco,  like  mosaic,  had  had  much  enterprise, 
talent,  time,  and  money  bestowed  on  its  revival, 
but  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  less  fitting  and 
less  durable  in  this  climate  than  many  other  forms 
of  mural  painting.  Nothing  would  delight  him 
more  than  to  see  some  good  new  mosaic  or 
fresco,  or  a school  of  new  mosaicists  and  fresco- 
painters  ; but  an  art  or  style  once  absolutely  dead 
took  a lot  of  reviving.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  if  mural  painting  continued  it  would  be  in 
modern  media. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  J.  D.  Grace,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  gentlemen  who  had  contributed  the  papers, 
said  the  important  subject  of  mosaic  decoration 
was  one  which  in  itself  could  occupy  more  than 
one  night,  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
fresco  portion  of  the  subject  had  been  left  in  the 
background.  But  in  reference  to  what  had 
mainly  been  the  subject  of  the  papers— rnosaic 
decoration  as  they  ordinarily  understood  it — he 
was  very  much  charmed  to  hear  Mr.  Powell’s 
practical  exposition  of  the  working,  because 
Mr.  Powell  himself  was  artist  enough  to  have  a 
great  appreciation  of  the  methods  which  really 
contributed  to  the  ultimate  artistic  effect.  One  of 
those  was  the  setting  of  the  mosaic  tessene  them- 
selves— that  they  should  not  be  on  too  absolute  a 
plane.  Another  most  important  point  which  had  been 
disregarded  by  almost  everybody  who  had  carried 
out  mosaic  on  a small  scale  in  this  country  was 
that  where  figures  were  placed  upon  a gold 
ground,  the  gold  tessene  should  be  repeated  in  the 
garments  and  accessories  of  the  figures,  otherwise 
the  figure  would  unfailingly  be  a silhouette,  as  a 
dark  mass  against  a glaring  mass  of  gold  wherever 
the  light  fell  strongest.  That  was  a point  which 
had  been  most  carefully  thought  of  in  the  deco- 
ration which  was  now  being  carried  out  at  St. 
Paul’s,  in  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  spending 
more  than  an  hour  that  day  through  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mr.  Richmond.  Another  point  in 
reference  to  gold  ground  mosaics  was  that  their 
value  was  very  much  diminished  directly  they 
were  on  a flat  surface.  The  gold  ground  mosaic 
was  really  only  at  its  full  value  when  it  was 
either  on  a curved  surface  or  on  a surface  which 
at  some  point  or  other  merged  into  a curve. 
St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  was  perhaps  the  best-known 
example  of  this.  There  was  no  portion  of  the 
field  which  was  covered  with  mosaic  at  St. 
Mark’s,  but  which  was  gradually  led  into  a curved 
formation,  either  at  the  angles  which  were 
rounded  off,  or  merged  into  a roof  which  formed 


a wagon-headed  semi-circular  vault.  Directly 
they  got  a large  flat  surface  of  gold  ground 
mosaic,  it  ran  the  risk  in  some  lights  of  looking 
very  dark,  although  that  was  very  much  modified 
by  the  proper  setting  of  the  mosaic  tO  form  an 
irregular  surface.  The  decorations  now  going  on 
at  St.  Paul’s  were,  of  course,  the  most  important 
work  of  the  kind  that  any  of  those  present  were 
ever  likely  to  see,  and  any  one  who  had  taken 
some  share  in  it  might  well  be  proud.  They 
were  being  most  carefiilly  thought  out  and  most 
thoroughly  studied,  both  by  the  artist  and  by  Mr. 
Powell.  If  one  might  criticise  it  could  only  be 
with  considerable  diffidence  and  in  a most 
friendly  spirit.  He  thought  there  was  a 
little  tendency  in  what  was  done  to  obliterate 
some  of  the  features  of  the  architecture, 
which  he  did  not  think  should  have  been 
quite  so  much  merged  in  the  decoration.  In  the 
definition  between  the  mosaic  surfaces  and  the 
architectural  features,  such  as  the  rib  structures 
which  crossed  the  vault,  and  features  of  that  kind, 
there  seemed  to  him  a little  want  of  outline  and 
definition.  Another  point  which  struck  him,  and 
which  he  could  not  help  thinking  would  make 
itself  evident  to  the  artists  themselves  a little  later 
on,  was  that  the  draperies  and  garments  of  the 
figures  were  over-broken-up ; they  were  not 
simple  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  careful 
study  appeared  to  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  work,  and  it  was  one  which  everyone  must 
watch  with  the  closest  interest.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  as  in  every  great  work  there  must  be  much 
to  criticise,  so  also  those  who  saw  it  for  the  first 
time  would  be  ready  to  look  upon  it  with  a large 
allowance,  recognising  the  unusual  difficulties 
which  must  attend  a work  on  such  an  exceptional 
scale. 

Professor  Roherts-Austen  said  with  regard  to 
that  most  remarkable  little  church  which  Mr. 
Townsend  had  built  at  Chilworth,  it  seemed  to 
him  (the  speaker)  that  the  chemistry  of  the 
process  adopted  in  the  fresco  preparation  was 
nearly  as  perfect  as  possible.  Mr.  Townsend  had 
very  fully  described  that  method,  and  mentioned 
that  the  biting  of  the  ground  which  received  the 
colour  was  effected  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  That 
was  so  in  the  original  description  given  by 
Mr.  Rivington,  but  he  (the  speaker)  thought  it 
would  probably  be  found  desirable  to  effect  that 
biting,  not  by  the  acid  already  named,  but  by 
oxalic  acid,  which,  although  weak,  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  decompose  the  marble  base,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  form  oxalic  lime,  which  would 
add  to  the  coherence  of  the  mass.  Then  there 
appeared  to  be  no  difficulty  in  applying  _ the 
colours,  which  were  mostly  metallic  oxides, 
and  fixing  them  with  silicate  of  potash.  It 
seemed  to  him,  again,  not  a little  remarkable 
that,  although  the  first  description  of  this  method 
was  given  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  February, 
1884,  this  was  (he  believed)  the  first  piece  of 
work  which  had  been  executed  by  this  very 
interesting  and  remarkable  method.  At  any 
time  he  would  only  be  too  glad  to  give  any 
architect  interested  in  the  process  any  aM  he 
could  in  carrying  out  a work  of  the  kind, 
because  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  so  singularly 
interesting. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  as  a member  of  the  Arts 
Committee,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks.  He 
said  they  were  especially  indebted  to  Mr. 
Townsend  for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  he 
had  explained  the  principles  which  should  guide 
the  work.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  find  that 
simplicity,  dignity,  and  quietness  was  the 
essence  of  the  whole  work.  Then  it  was  most 
instructive  to  listen  to  such  practical  expositions 
of  processes  of  getting  this  work  out  in  situ 
as  given  by  Mr.  Powell.  Again,  he  felt 

inclined  to  revert  to  the  old  process  of 
sticking  the  tesserre  in  their  places  on  the  spot, 
and  not  on  pieces  of  paper  upside  down.  All 
work  of  this  kind  must  be  done  on  the  spot ; 
that  was  the  only  way  to  get  the  real  effect 
of  the  work  when  it  was  finished.  They 
could  not  by  any  possibility  get  the  effect  standing 
in  the  studio,  with  the  work  probably  upside 
down,  and  then  transfer  it,  say,  to  the  height 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  real  way 
to  do  the  work  was  to  put  the  tessera  in  the 
place  it  was  to  occupy.  He  understood  Mr. 
Richmond  was  adopting  that  plan  in  connexion 
with  the  work  at  St.  Paul’s,  which  must  be  to 
everyone  of  immense  interest.  The  cartoons 
which  were  shown  and  such  of  the  work  as  had 
been  seen  led  one  only  to  this  conclusion  : that 
it  was  one  of  the  greatest  experiments  in  mosaic 
work  done  in  this  country  for  many  years,  and 
everyone  who  loved  St.  Paul’s  hoped  it  would  be 
an  immense  success.  If  one  might  venture  on  a 
criticism  it  would  be  on  the  style  of  the  mosaic. 
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The  style,  as  far  as  one  could  gather,  was 
scarcely  the  style  of  the  church.  Looking  at  it 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  in  a seventeenth-century  church  the  style 
at  Ravenna  was  scarcely  the  style  of  work  that 
should  be  designed  for  such  a place.  But  it 
would  be  a most  interesting  experiment,  and  a 
most  interesting  example  of  work  when  they 
ound  what  the  real  effect  was  in  such  a church  as 
St.  Paul’s.  lie  hoped  the  architectural  lines 
would  not  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  said  that  thirty  years  ago,  or 
perhaps  more  than  that,  the  late  Mr.  Burges  was  of 
opinion  that  the  only  proper  way  to  decorate 
St.  Paul’s  would  be  to  strip  off  the  whole  of  the 
mouldings  inside  and  cover  the  surface  with 
gold  mosaic.  That  was,  no  doubt,  the  proper 
treatment  to  get  a purely  decorative  effect.  The 
remarks  of  Mr.  Grace  had  emphasised  that.  He 
had  pointed  out  why  the  mosaic  always  looked 
better  when  it  ended  in  a curve,  and  anyone  who 
had  seen  St.  Mark’s  or  the  church  at  Chilworth 
would  have  observed  that  they  were  all  based  on 
that  principle.  Of  course,  subsequently,  when 
Burges  was  called  upon  to  make  designs  for 
St.  Paul’s  he  was  limited  in  his  scheme,  and 
attempted  to  decorate  portions  with  mosaic,  and 
proposed  to  do  what  was  even  worse  than  what 
Mr.  Richmond  was  doing.  lie  proposed  to  cut 
off  3 in.  all  over  the  place  in  order  to  cover  it 
with  marble.  When  that  was  announced  his 
idea  was  at  once  regarded  as  terrible,  and  it 
was  given  up,  but  he  (the  speaker)  knew  that 
Burges  thought  over  the  subject  very  seriously  for 
many  months,  and  that  he  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  bring  a forcible 
style  of  decoration  and  colour  which  would 
harmonise  and  not  interfere  with  Wren’s  archi- 
tectural lines.  He  thought  it  was  very  fortunate 
that  this  idea  was  not  carried  out,  but  he  must 
say  that  each  time  he  went  into  St.  Paul’s  he  was 
very  much  impressed  with  the  immense  beauty  of 
the  coloured  stones;  and,  so  far  as  the  walls  were 
concerned,  it  was  infinitely  finer  than  any  marble 
decoration  that  could  be  put  on. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton  said  that,  comparing  St. 
Paul’s  and  St.  Mark’s,  the  difference  between 
them  was  that  the  latter  had,  practically,  no 
architectural  lines  at  all.  It  was  a great  brick 
carcass,  plastered  inside  with  mosaic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  architectural  features  in  St.  Paul’s 
were  strongly  defined  by  archivolts,  entablatures, 
and  pilasters.  In  St.  Mark’s  the  only  forms 
employed  were  borders  of  decorative  design 
marked  in  the  mosaic  itself  at  the  angles.  Con- 
sequently it  was  very  likely  that,  if  the  lines  in 
St.  Paul’s  were  not  decorated  to  some  extent,  the 
mosaics  would  have  the  effect  merely  of  a series 
of  pictures  in  panels.  That,  he  thought,  was 
really  the  effect  of  the  pendentives  already 
executed  in  the  dome,  which  were  very 
like  paintings  in  fresco  ; and  what  Mr. 
Richmond  had  evidently  aimed  at  was  to  give 
the  effect  of  a mosaic  interior  to  St.  Paul’s  by 
more  or  less  disguising  its  lines.  Thus,  in  the 
apse  the  dividing  bands  were  gilded  and  then 
patterned  over  in  red,  so  that  at  a distance  they 
would  be  lost  in  the  general  surface  of  the  gold 
mosaic  background ; but  inasmuch  as  gilded 
stonework,  as  might  be  seen  by  that  already 
gilded  in  St.  Paul’s,  turned  a peculiar  tone  after  a 
lime,  getting  much  darker  (which  mosaic  cubes 
would  not  do),  it  was  very  likely  that,  after  all, 
\\ren's  architectural  lines  would  assert  them- 
selves. 

The  President  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
papers,  and  the  gratification  he  had  felt  in  hear- 
ing experts  emphasise  the  importance  of  sim- 
plicity in  the  treatment  of  mosaic,  both  in  respect 
to  colour  and  treatment.  He  suggested  that  the 
vote  of  thanks  proposed  should  be  coupled  with 
the  names  of  those  who  had  been  kind  enough  to 
lend  the  illustrations  hung  on  the  walls— namely, 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  Messrs.  Powell, 
Mr.  Salviati,  Mr.  Westlake,  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Clayton,  Walter  Crane,  Aldam  Heaton,  T.  R. 
Spence,  A.  H.  Hart,  A.  T.  Bolton,  and  the  Venice 
Glass  Company. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Powell  briefly  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment, and  announced  that  he  had  received  the 
consent  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  to  invite  the 
members  of  the  Institute  to  visit  St.  Paul’s  on 
Saturday,  the  24th  inst.,  between  the  hours  of 
2 and  3-3®  P-ni.,  so  that  they  might  have  a proper 
view,  and  judge  themselves  of  the  work  already 
accomplished. 

The  President  said  he  would  have  great 
pleasure  in  responding  to  the  invitation,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  many  others  would  do  like- 
wise. Any  one  applying  to  the  secretary  would 
receive  cards  of  admission. 


It  was  then  announced  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Institute  will  be  held  on  Monday,  the  26th 
inst.,  when  papers  will  be  read  on  “The  New 
Engineering  and  Physical  Laboratories  at 
University  College,  London,”  by  Professor  T. 
Roger  Smith,  Professor  J.  A.  Fleming,  Professor 
Carey  Foster,  and  Professor  Hudson  Beare. 


Jlluetrations. 

THE  OMEYYAD  MOSQUE,  DAMASCUS. 
HE  view  is  taken  from  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  south  transept,  with  the 
north  transept  on  the  right,  and  two 
bays  of  the  nave  on  the  left.  Above,  on  arches 
carried  by  immense  piers  (10  ft.  by  12  ft.),  is  the 
dome,  carried  on  pendentives  not  dissimilar 
(except  that  the  arches  are  round)  to  those  found 
in  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti  at 
Palermo. 

The  earliest  parts  of  the  mosque,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing,  are  the  nave  and  aisles,  which  are 
probably  those  built  by  Arcadius,  395-408,  as 
recorded  in  a Greek  inscription,  found  80  years 
ago,  over  the  Bab-el-Jeiriim.  The  columns 
which  divide  nave  and  aisles  (both  of  the 
same  width)  are  22  ft.  high  and  carry-  arches ; 
above  them  are  openings,  two  to  each  arch  below, 
which  open  into  the  aisles.  It  is  probable  that 
this  arrangement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Arcadius 
wished  to  utilise  the  shafts  and  capitals  of 
some  Roman  building,  and  as  these  were 
not  of  sufficient  size  to  give  the  height 
r^uired,  the  wall  was  raised  in  this  way ; a 
similar  expedient  was  adopted  in  the  Mosque  of 


Cordoba.  The  open  timber  roof  may  be  the 
original  one.  The  outer  wall  of  the  aisle  was  of 
similar  design,  but  the  columns  have  been 
encased  at  a later  period,  and  fitted  with  doors 
and  traceried  windows.*  The  arches  at  a lower 
level,  which  terminate  the  nave  and  aisles,  may 
also  be  portions  of  the  early  church,  as  also  the 
north  wall  of  the  north  transept.  The  filling  in 
of  the  w'indows  is  probably  of  later  date,  though 
executed  by  Greek  artists  for  the  Mahomedans. 
The  mosaics  are  also  of  Mahomedan  date, 
as  there  are  no  figures  to  be  found  in  them. 
The  magnificent  ceiling  is  probably  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth-century  work.  The  great  piers  of  the 
transept  were  probably  built  by  Walid,  the  sixth 
khalif  of  the  Omeyyades,  who  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  church  in  705,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  imported  large  numbers  of  artisans  from 
Constantinople,  and  marble  and  porphyrycolumns. 
from  Alexandria,  and  from  various  towns  in  Syria. ' 
To  him  is  ascribed  the  dome  or  pendentives  we 
now  see,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  extended  the 
mosque  by  repeating  the  nave  and  aisles  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  transept.  The  lower  portions 
of  the  piers  are  encased  with  marble  and  inlaid 
with  various  marbles  and  faience.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  limestone,  and  in  part  with  tesselated 
marble,  and  always  covered  over  with  carpets. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  walls  was  probably 
covered  with  mosaic  similar  to  that  still  existing 
in  north  transept  wall,  but  this  was  probably  so 
seriously  injured  in  1089,  when  the  church  was 


_ * It  may  seem  strange  to  build  a church  with  its  north 
side  open  to  the  wind,  but  at  a later  date  the  dome  of  the 
rock  at  JeruMiem,  better  known  as  the  Mosque  of  Osman, 
was,  according  to  Professor  Lewis,  thus  built,  and  no 
enclosed  till  two  centuries  afterwards. 
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gecl  by  fire,  that  the  remainder  was  covered 
stucco.  The  dome  and  gallery  beneath 
painted  in  gaudy  colours  in  the  last  century. 

R.  Phen£  Si’ibrs. 


HE  SPINELLI  PALACE,  VENICE. 

IE  fa9ade  of  this  palace  is  published  here  at 
equest  of  Professor  Aitchison,  as  an  important 
ration,  referred  to  in  his  second  Royal 
lemy  lecture  (published  in  the  Builder  of  last 
),  of  the  architectural  advantage  of  designing 
.ows  in  relation  to  the  space  they  have  to 
so  as  to  afford  some  external  indication  of 
nature  of  the  rooms  with  which  they  are 
ected,  '2nd  assist  the  exterior  architectural 
ession  of  the  building. 


DUSE  AT  KELVINSIUE,  GLASGOW. 
HIS  house  has  been  recently  erected  in  a 
ern  suburb  of  Glasgow.  The  chief  feature 
[in  is  a hall  about  60  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  and 
high  to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  One  end  of 
! hall  is  screened  off  by  pillars  and  arches, 
i forms  the  main  staircase.  At  one  side  in  a 
(ss  there  is  a large  and  fine  organ.  Another 
ed  recess  contains  the  hall  chimney-piece. 

(he  arrangement  of  rooms  on  the  two  principal 
fs  is  shown  by  the  plans.  On  the  attic  floor 
ie  is  a range  of  nurseries  towards  the  front  and 
lervants’  rooms  to  the  back.  The  basement 
b contains  heating  chamber,  engine-room, 
|irs,  &c. 

|he  walls  of  the  house  are  of  stone  from  the 
Ihbourhood  of  Alloa,  of  a fine  warm  greyish 
k the  window  dressings  and  corners  being  of 
l.rk  red  stone.  The  framed  timber  work  is 
'd  in  with  red  bricks,  the  roof  being  covered 
;i  green  slates.  The  framed  timber  of  the 
.es  is  filled  with  yellow-toned  cement, 
he  architect  is  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson,  and  the 
ving  from  which  our  illustration  is  taken 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  last  year. 


EFFIELD  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS: 

SOUTH-WEST  ANGLE. 

HIS  drawing,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
'al  Academy  of  last  year,  shows  the  right  hand 
le  of  the  principal  front  of  the  building.  The 
1 window  and  the  large  windows  on  the  same 
1 are  the  end  and  side  windows  of  the  Mayor’s 
our.  Beyond,  to  the  left  of  the  drawing,  are 
i the  first  two  of  the  range  of  windows  of  the 
ption  gallery. 

he  ground  floor  windows  are  those  of  offices 
litor,  accountant,  &c.)  ; the  gateway  gives 
;ss  to  external  stairs  leading  to  some  of  the 
iment  offices.  The  plans  of  the  building 
e published  in  our  issue  of  June  28,  1890. 

: architect  is  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford. 


)CAL  BOARD  OFFICES  AND  FIRE 
iTATION,  HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. 
‘he  Harrow  Local  Board  Offices  are  com- 
id  with  the  fire  station,  the  former  on  the 
er  floor,  the  latter  on  the  ground  level,  below 
ch  are  store-rooms  and  residence  for  the 
oer,  who  is  always  ready  to  answer  an  alarm 
ring  the  fite-bell,  which,  as  will  be  seen, 
IS  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  design, 
here  is  a “ look-out  ” on  the  roof  which  has 
ry  extensive  range  of  view,  and  this  is  used 
as  a meteorological  station. 

Ithough  the  situation  is  one  of  the  most 
ninent  and  central  in  Harrow,  no  attempt 
been  made  to  add  expensive  features  to  the 
gn,  which  is  intended  to  be  simple  and 
uresque,  while  showing  distinctly  the  object 
vhich  it  is  erected. 

he  Local  Board  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
:hase  of  such  an  excellent  site,  and  on  their 
lie  spirit  and  economy  in  what  they  have 
ted  upon  it,  for  the  cost  of  these  buildings 
plete  was  only  about  2,000/.  The  architect 
dr.  Charles  Forster  Hayward,  of  London, 
drawing  of  the  building  was  exhibited  al  the 
al  Academy  last  year. 


COMPETITIONS. 

:hool,  Royton,  Lancashire.— The  Royton 
3ol  Board  invited  four  architects  to  compete 
iesigns  of  a proposed  school.  After  consider- 
the  plans  sent  in,  Messrs.  Butterworth  & 
ican  and  Mr.  Wolstencroft  were  invited  to  a 
competition  (both  to  be  remunerated),  with 
result  that  the  plans  sent  in  by  Mr.  Wolsten- 
t were  accepted. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Association  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.  in 
the  Royal  Institution,  Princes-street.  Mr.  W. 
W.  Robertson,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gray,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Curator  of  the 
Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  read  a paper 
on  “ Engraving  on  Metal  : its  Technical  Pro- 
cesses and  Artistic  Results.”  The  lecturer 
considered  in  detail  the  various  processes  of 
engraving  on  metal,  and  the  artistic  results  which 
they  yielded.  The  method  of  line  engraving 
Mr.  Gray  styled  as  par  excellence  the  classic 
mode  of  engraving,  and  stated  that  its  highest 
function  lay  in  translating  into  black  and  white, 
by  the  most  careful,  finished,  and  accomplished 
method,  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  painter’s 
art.  It  was  noticed  that  the  early  line 
engravers  were  original  artists,  who  repro 
duced  their  own  designs,  and  special  reference 
was  made  to  the  plates  engraved  by  Martin 
Schongauer,  Van  Mecken,  Albert  Durer,  and 
Lucas  Van  Leyden.  In  Marc  Antonio  they  had, 
however,  an  early  engraver  who  devoted  himself 
to  reproducing  another  artist’s  work  — the 
designs,  namely,  of  Raphael.  The  line  engravers 
of  France  and  Holland  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  great  school  of 
English  line  engravers  who  reproduced  the  land- 
scapes of  Turner,  were  dealt  with,  and  the 
technical  processes  of  etching  were  explained. 
Etching,  he  said,  was  pre-eminently  a process  for 
sketches,  in  which  the  line  should  be  used  with 
the  finest  selection,  and  be  as  expressive  as 
possible.  Rembrandt  was  instanced  as  the  great 
master-etcher,  and  reference  was  made  to  the 
modem  revival  of  etching  as  an  artistic  process 
in  France  and  England.  Mezzo-tint  was  the 
last  method  with  which  the  lecturer  dealt, 
process  fitted  for  realising  perfect  tonality,  and,  as 
it  worked  by  spaces,  not  lines,  for  rendering  the 
breadth  of  effect  that  is  attained  by  the  painter’s 
brush.  Reference  was  made  to  the  magnificent 
renderings  of  Reynolds’  portraits  by  this  process, 
and  to  its  use  by  Turner  and  Constable  in  repro- 
ducing their  landscapes.  A vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Gray  at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

Shefi-'ield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last  at  the 
Technical  School,  where  the  Principal  of  the 
School,  Prof.  Ripper,  M.I.M.E.,  delivered  an 
address  on  “The  Testing  of  Materials.”  The 
Professor  first  conducted  the  members  of  the 
Society  through  the  school  and  explained  the 
working  of  the  various  departments.  An 
adjournment  was  then  made  to  the  testing-room, 
where  the  Professor  explained  the  construction 
and  method  of  using  the  testing  machine,  and 
afterwards  conducted  a series  of  experiments. 
These  were  of  a practical  character,  and  included 
tests  for  cast-iron  by  tension,  crushing  and  break- 
ing a transverse  test-bar.  Mild  steel  and  wiought- 
iron  were  also  subjected  to  the  tensile  test. 
Samples  of  red  deal  were  broken  transversely  and 
crushed.  The  crushing-test  was  also  applied  to 
a sample  of  the  ordinary  red  brick  used  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Lists  of  the  experiments  to  be 
shown  were  distributed  to  the  members ; these 
gave  the  usual  breaking  weights  of  the  various 
materials  and  spaces  in  which  to  record  the 
results  of  the  experiments  witnessed.  At  the 
close  of  his  address,  the  Professor  drew  attention 
to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  school  for  the 
pursuit  of  many  branches  of  study  necessary  to  the 
young  architect,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  architectural 
students  by  arranging  for  other  classes  if  this  were 
thought  desirable  by  the  Society. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Junior  Engineering  Sociei’Y. — The 
last  visit  of  this  Society  was  to  the  Battersea 
Polytechnic  Institute,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Principal,  Mr.  S-  H.  Wells,  Wh.  Sc.,  by  whom, 
with  Mr.  W.  G.  Walker,  a large  party  of 
members  were  shown  over. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  held  on  the  9th  inst.,  a paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Dykes,  A.I.K.E.,  on  “ The 
Construction  and  Working  of  Electro  Motors.” 
The  author  commenced  by  stating  that,  whenever 
a current  of  electricity  is  passed  through  a 
conductor  lying  in  a field  of  magnetic  force,  as 
between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  the 
conductor  has  a tendency  to  move  across  the 
field.  If  the  force  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
opposing  forces  and  move  the  conductor  across 
the  field,  an  electro  motive  force  is  set  up  in  it, 
and  the  potential  difference  required  to  send  the  I 
current  through  it  is  increased  by  the  amount  of 
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this  back  E M F,  or  P D = e t-  c r where  r is 
the  resistance  of  the  conductor.  The  work  done 
isPD  X C=ec-f  c%  e c being  the  equivalent 
of  the  mechanical  work  done  in  moving  the 
conductor,  and  c^  x r the  power  wasted  in  heat. 
It  was  then  shown  how  this  simple  motion  of 
translation  can  be  converted  into  a motion  of 
rotation,  and  the  function  of  the  commutator  was 
explained.  The  torque  exerted  by  a motor  was 
seen  to  be  dependant  on  the  number  of  conductors 
on  the  armature,  on  the  current  passing  through 
it,  and  on  the  strength  of  field  produced  by  the 
field  magnets.  The  various  ways  of  winding  the 
electro-magnets  were  dealt  with  and  the  relative 
advantages  of  shunt  and  series  motors  for  different 
requirements  considered,  examples  being  taken 
from  tests  of  the  City  and  South  London  Railway 
motors.  The  paper  concluded  with  a description 
of  the  faults  most  likely  to  occur — “ earths  ” and 
“ shorts”  and  the  best  means  of  determining  and 
repairing  them.  Specimens  of  parts  of  electro- 
motors were  exhibited. 

Society  of  Engineers. — The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  for  the 
present  year  was  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Westminster.  Mr.  W.  A.  McIntosh 
Valon,  J.P.,  the  President  for  1S93,  first  occupied 
the  chair,  and  presented  the  premiums  awarded 
for  papers  read  during  his  year  of  office,  viz.  : — 
The  President’s  Gold  Medal  to  Professor  V.  B. 
Lewes,  for  his  paper  on  “ Gas  Substitutes.”  The 
“Bessemer  Premium”  to  Mr.  R.  Nelson  Boyd, 
for  his  paper  on  “Collieries  and  Colliery 
Engineering.”  A“  Society’s  Premium”  to  Mr. 
E.  G.  Mawbey,  for  his  paper  on  the  “ Leicester 
Main  Drainage,  &c.,”  and  “Society’s  Premium” 
to  Mr.  Robert  Carey  for  his  paper  on  “ Hydraulic 
Lifts.”  Mr.  Valon  introduced  the  President  for 
the  present  year,  Mr.  George  A.  Goodwin,  to  the 
meeting,  and  retired  from  the  chair,  receiving  a 
unanimous  vole  of  thanks  for  his  services  during 
the  past  year.  The  President  having  taken  the 
chair,  prefaced  his  address  by  referring  to  the 
satisfactory  progress  and  condition  of  the  Society, 
stating  that  its  position  was  better  than  it  had  ever 
been,  and  that  the  raison  d’Sire  oi  ‘n%  existence  was 
a worthy  and  a much  appreciated  one,  viz.,  to 
hold  out  a helping  hand  to  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession,  to  offer  them  special  induce- 
ments in  taking  part  in  the  discussions  on  the 
papers  read  at  the  monthly  meetings,  and  the 
making  of  the  annual  summer  visits  to  works  of 
engineering  interest,  under  construction  or  com- 
pleted, where  again  useful  information  was 
obtained,  and  of  special  value  to  the  younger 
members.  After  referring  to  last  year’s  visits  and 
the  work  of  the  Society,  he  commenced  his 
address  proper,  which  dealt  with  the  present 
position  and  practice  of  mechanical  engineering. 
In  conclusion,  he  gave  a few  words  of  advice  to 
the  younger  members  who  had  elected  to  follow 
the  noble  profession  of  an  engineer,  recommend- 
ing a sound  practical  training  by  day  with  theo- 
retical study  in  evenings ; to  follow  up  some 
speciality  to  the  hilt,  but  at  the  same  time  to  obtain 
and  maintain  a good  general  knowledge  of  other 
branches,  and  stated  in  the  words  of  Francis 
Bacon — “ I hold  every  man  a debtor  to  his  pro- 
fession ; from  the  which  as  men,  of  course,  do 
seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought 
they  of  duty  to  endeavour  themselves  by  way  of 
amends  to  be  a help  and  ornament  thereunto.” 

Roman  Rochester. — During  the  excavations 
carried  out  in  connexion  with  the  rebuilding  of  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson's  Mathematical  School  at 
Rochester,  an  interesting  archaeological  discovery 
was  made.  It  was  found  that  the  Saxon  work  of 
the  old  city  wall  and  Eastgate  Tower  rested  on 
Roman  foundations,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
operations  Roman  remains  were  opened  up  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  Rochester  Town  Council 
have  now  taken  steps  to  preserve  for  public  inspec- 
tion these  interesting  works  of  the  Roman  and 
Saxon  periods  of  the  history  of  their  ancient  city. 
A strong  desire  was  manifested  to  continue  the 
investigations  and  to  further  open  up  Roman 
Rochester,  but  the  Corporation  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  could  not  fairly  and  legitimately 
devote  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  to  this  purpose. 
Therefore,  whilst  they  are  doing  all  that  is  necessary 
to  maintain  access  to  the  Eastgate  Tower  and  the 
other  ancient  relics,  the  Corporation  have  decided 
to  leave  any  future  researches  to  antiquarian  and 
kindred  societies. 

A New  Wrapper. — The  “ Patent  Strip  Wrapper 
Syndicate”  have  sent  us  a wrapper  for  cylindrical 
packets,  which  has  a double  row  of  parallel  punctures 
half-an-inch  apart,  by  means  of  which  the  slip  of  paper 
between  can  be  torn  off  and  the  wrapper  unfastened 
in  a moment,  without  any  of  the  delay  and  occasional 
danger  of  injuring  the  enclosure  by  cutting  at  the 
wrapper  to  get  it  off.  The  patent  is  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  punctured  divisions  for  postage 
stamps,  and  is  likely  to  be  very  useful. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall, 
Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  the  Chairman, 
presiding. 

Loan  for  Electric  Lighting. — The  Finance 
Committee  recommended  that  the  application  of 
the  Vestry  of  St.  Pancras  for  a loan  of  30,000/. 
{inclusive  of  the  sum  of  15,400/.  previously  sanc- 
tioned) towards  defraying  the  cost  of  electric 
lighting  works  in  the  parish,  be  granted  to  the 
extent  of  29,700/.,  on  condition  that  it  was 
repaid  within  a period  of  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Charles  Harrison  (vice-chairman)  moved — 

" That  the  recommendation  be  referred  back  to 
the  Committee,  with  an  instruction  that  as  the  loan 
will  be  expertded,  not  for  renewals,  but  for  initial 
cost  in  establishing  electric  lighting  works  which  are 
income-producing  and  remunerative,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  loan  should  be  made  for  the  full  term  sanc- 
tioned by  Section  7 (iv.)  of  the  Money  Act.  1892,  for 
electric  lighting  purposes,  namely,  forty-two  years." 

Mr.  McCall  seconded  the  amendment,  which, 
after  a long  discussion,  was,  on  a division, 
defeated  by  sixty-one  votes  t^ainsl  thirty-six. 

Dr.  Collins  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Benn,  M.P., 
seconded,  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  “thirty 
years  ” be  substituted  for  “ twenty-five  years  ” in 
the  recommendation. 

On  a division  the  amendment  was  rejected  by 
forty-nine  votes  against  forty-four.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  was  then  adopted. 

West  London  Tramway  Bid. — A report  was 
brought  up  of  the  Highways  Committee,  which 
stated  that  the  West  London  Tramways  Bill 
proposed  to  authorise  the  construction  of  tram- 
ways from  the  existing  line  (of  the  West  Metro- 
politan Tramways  Company)  in  Uxbridge-road, 
alorgAskew-road,  Paddenswick-road.and  Church- 
road,  and  portions  of  the  Broadway  and  the 
Hammersmith-road,  to  the  building  known  as 
Olympia.  Several  other  short  connecting  lines 
were  also  projected.  Some  of  the  roads  through 
which  it  was  [iroposed  to  lay  those  tramways 
were  narrow.  In  six  places  there  would  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  be  less  than  the  statutory 
width  of  9 ft.  6 in.  between  the  rail  and  the  kerb, 
and  in  one  place  that  space  would  be  on  one  side 
only.  They  were  of  opinion  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, the  proposals  in  the  Bill  were  not  such  as 
the  Council  should  approve,  and  they  accordingly 
recommcniled  : “ That  the  consent  of  the  Council 
be  not  given  to  the  introduction  into  Parliament 
of  the  West  London  Tramways  Bill."  This  was 
agreed  to. 


Expenses  Incurred  by  a District  Sun'eyor.- 
The  Finance  Committee  brought  up  a repot 

containing  the  following  paragraph  : 

'■On  November  21,  1893.  the  Council,  on  th 
recommendation  of  tlie  Building  Act  Committer 
directed  that  the  sum  of  43/.  8s.  iid.  be  paid  to  Mi 
Crow,  District  Surveyor  for  Whitechapel.  Th 
amount  named  is  the  balance  of  the  costs  incurre 
by  NIr.  Crow  in  respect  of  proceedings  taken  agains 
builders  (twenty-eight  summonses  being  taken  oui 
for  using  bad  moriar  in  the  erection  of  some  ware 
houses  m Sheppy-yard  and  Haydon  Hill,  and 
public-house  m VS’hitecbapcl  High-street.  The  toti 
sum  expended  is  265/.  45.  nd..  and  the  amour 
rwovered  from  the  defendants  222/.  i6s.,  leaving 
difference  of  42/.  8s.  ns.,  which  arises  not  frot 
failing  to  recover  any  part  for  which  the  defendani 
were  liable,  but  from  Mr.  Crow's  solicitor  and  clier 
costs  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  fines  a/id  cosi 
aBowed  by  the  magistrate,  and  it  is  in  consequenc 
thereof  that  Mr.  Crow  asks  the  Council  to  pay  th 
deficiency.  We  have  had  to  consider  whether  thet 
is  any  legal  liability  on  the  Council  to  pay  th 
amount,  and,  the  solicitor  having  reported  to  usth: 
there  is  no  such  Jiability,  we  are  under  the  necessii 
of  reporting  that  fact,  with  an  intimation  that,  as  i 
present  advised,  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommen 
the  payment  of  the  amount.  " 

Mr.  _L  W Benn,  M.P.,  moved  that  the  pan 
graph  shnukl  not  be  received,  on  the  ground  thi 
the  money  was  clearly  due  to  the  Surveyor,  an 
should,  iherelore,  be  paid. 

Mr.  Strong  seconded,  and,  after  some  discu; 
Sion,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  unanimously 

«fth!  Vidoria  Evibankmm 

I he  Highways  Committee  reported  that 

” The  drawings  for  the  installation  works  for  tl 
lighting  of  the  \ ictoria  Embankment  and  Gardei 
and  W estminster  and  Waterloo  Bridges,  as  authi 
rised  by  the  Act  of  last  Session,  are  in  course  1 
preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  so  far  complete 
that  the  specification  and  estimates  may  be  pr 
pared.  In  the  meantime  it  appears  to  us  that  tl 
work  of  laying  the  necessary  conduits  and  formir 
the  refug«  round  the  lamp  columns  can  be  pr 
cwdcd  with  at  once.  The  Chief  Engineer's  estima 
of  the  cost  of  this  preliminary  work  is  2,100/.  • ar 
we  recommend — 


‘ That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  work  of  laying  the  necessary  conduits  and  the 
forming  of  the  refuges  round  the  lamp-columns  in  connexion 
with  the  electric-light  installation  for  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, &C.,  be  carried  out  by  the  Council  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a contractor  ; and  that  the  plans,  specification, 
and  estimate  be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee  for  that 
purpose.' " 

Mr.  Lloyd  moved  to  refer  the  recommendation 
back,  on  the  ground  that  the  high  lamp-posts 
which  it  was  proposed  to  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  roadway  would  greatly  disfigtire  the  embank- 
ment. 

This  view  was  taken  by  several  other  members 
of  the  Council,  and  the  amendment  was  adopted 
on  a show  of  hands  by  33  votes  against  20. 

Chelsea  Embankment  Extension. — The  report 
of  the  Improvements  Committee  contained  the 
following  paragraph  in  reference  to  Chelsea 
Embankment  extension  : — 

■'  The  Council  on  July  28,  1890,  decided  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  power  to  extend  the  Chelsea 
Embankment  westward,  subject  to  a contribution  by 
the  Vestry  of  Chelsea  of  one  half  of  the  net  cost, 
which,  at  that  time  was  estimated  at  62,000/.  As. 
however,  the  Vestry  declined  to  contribute  more 
than  8,000/.,  the  application  to  Parliament  was  not 
proceeded  with.  Since  that  time  we  have  received 
several  applications  from  the  Vestry  for  a reconsidera- 
tion of  the  suggested  improvement.  After  consider- 
able negotiation  the  Vestry  offered  to  contribute 
8,000/.  and  to  do  the  necessary  filling-up  work 
connected  with  the  formation  of  the  new  'embank- 
ment. We  informed  the  Vestry  that  we  were 
prepared  to  recommend  the  Council  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  carrying  out  the  improvement, 
including  the  necessary  filling-up,  if  the  Vestiy  would 
contribute  one-third  of  the  net  cost,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  estimated  at  64,000/.  We  have  now 
received  a letter  from  the  Vestry  stating  that,  in 
view  of  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  source  of 
taxation  for  London  improvements,  it  has  decided 
to  withdraw  its  offer  to  contribute  towards  the  cost. 
In  these  circumstances  we  have  resolved  to  take  no 
further  action  in  the  matter." 

Protection  from  Fire  in  London. — The  Fire 
Brigade  Committee  presented  a report  as  to  the 
additional  protection  from  fire  in  London,  which, 
as  it  involved  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
5,000/.,  stood  over  until  next  week.  It  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a river  station  at 
Battersea,  fifteen  new  fire  stations,  and  a number 
of  new  sub-stations  and  fire-escape  stations,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  92,570/.  on  capital  account  and 
24,300/.  for  maintenance.  Allowing  for  re- 
demption of  capital,  &c.,  the  total  increased 
annual  cost  of  the  Brigade  would  be  about 
29,000/ , or  something  less  than  a farthing  in  the 
pound. 

The  Council  then  adjourned. 

\ ♦ I 

THE  LONDON  STREETS  AND 
BUILDINGS  BILL,  1894. 

On  the  5th  inst.  Mr.  Henry  Blackbourn  read  a 
paper  on  “The  London  Streets  and  Buildings 
Bill,  1894,”  at  a meeting  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution.  The  author  said  that  he  proposed  to 
refer  to  a few  of  the  more  salient  points  of  the 
proposed  Act,  and  to  divide  the  subject  into  four 
heads  i.  A consideration  of  the  lines  legisla- 
tion should  follow.  2.  The  new  points  which 
have  of  late  years  arisen  for  legislation.  3. 
Alterations  that  were  needed  and  have  been 
made.  4.  Alterations  that  appear  weak,  or,  in 
some  cases,  too  severely  stringent,  and  in  others 
confiscatory,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hop^d  will  be 
revised  before  the  Bill  passes  into  law.  After 
paying  a tribute  to  the  useful  service  the  Act  of 
1855  had  rendered,  and  referring  to  the  confusion 
that  had  arisen  from  the  later  Amendment  Acts, 
the  author,  in  considering  the  first  head  of  his  paper, 
said  the  first  and  in  one  way  the  most  important 
proposal--for  it  affected  all  the  rest— was  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a tribunal  of  appeal. 
This  would  probably  meet  with  general  approval, 
as  calculated  to  inspire  public  confidence,  and  as 
tempering  the  vast  discretionary  powers  vested  in 

the  Council The  proposed  tribunal  was 

to  be  composed  of  five  members,  appointed 
respectively  by,  the  _ Government,  the  County 
Council,  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the 
Surveyors’  Institution.  None  of  these  five  might  be 
a member  or  officer  of  the  Council.  As  a tribunal 
of  appeal  on  the  many  questions  before  the 
Council,  it  was,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  all 
that  could  be  desired.  That  one  exception  was 
the  assessment  of  compensation  for  land  and 
buildings  taken  and  for  trade  affected,  and  if  the 
Bill  passed  there  would  be  many  and  important 

decisions  of  that  kind  to  be  settled There 

was  only  the  representative  of  that  Institution 


who  would  in  any  direct  way  be  considered  1 
expert  here.  . . . Under  the  third  head  ofhis  pap 
the  author  said  that  Section  68  rightly  dealt  \vi 
railway  arches  where  used  for  habitable  rooir 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  exem 
tion  of  railways  from  the  Act  of  18' 
had  been  abused  by  the  Companies.  . ,-a 
It  was  to  be  wished  that  the  Council  had  soug 
power  in  this  Bill  over  staircases  and  gangway 
so  that  catastrophes,  as  that  on  a Bank-holiday 
Hampstead  some  two  years  back,  might  1 
avoided.  Section  78  was  of  importance,  as 
reversed,  and  he  thought  wisely,  the  existing  la 
that  independent  of  a right  of  easement  or  pr 
scription  the  adjoining  owner  has  no  claim 
support  for  buildings.  It  was  easy  to  see  ho 
this  law  had  arisen,  but  it  seemed  that  the  tin 
had  come  to  reverse  it,  and  few  could  ^ 
aggrieved  as  it  was  surely  fair  that  tho 
holding  urban  land  should  meet  the  responsibil 
that  seemed  rightly  attached  to  such  propert 
. . . Section  176  required  all  advertising  table 
to  be  of  fire-resisting  materials,  and  so  placed! 
not  to  cover  more  than  a quarter  of  the  area^ 
any  window.  This,  besides  being  a precautk 
against  the  spread  of  fire,  M'ould  discourage  tl 
making  of  the  front  into  one  gigantic  advertisit 
hoarding.  . . . Section  43  required  that  floo 
joists,  trimmers,  &c.,  should  be  of  a sufficie 
scantling,  and  they  were  put  at  figures  that  shou 
almost  content  even  a speculative  builder.  B 
one  was  at  a loss  to  understand  why  these  shou 
be  given,  and  the  girders  and  columns  that  car 
whole  buildings  be  omitted.  Would  it  not  ha' 
been  well  to  have  given,  say,  a ruling  proportii 
for  depth  in  centre  relative  to  the  span;  tl 
tensile  and  compressive  strains  per  inch  super 
which  the  flanges  were  to  be  calculated,  both  f 
iron  and  steel,  for  those  carrying  walls  and  f 
those  carrying  floors  ? It  was  in  these  points  th 
builders  mostly  trespassed,  yet  the  Distri 
Surveyors  were  still  left  without  definite  guidii 
directions.  In  dealing  with  the  fourth  head 
his  subject,  the  author  said  Section  7 propnsj 
to  enact  that  if  the  Council  deemed  it  e 
pedient,  certain  roads  must,  if  made  at  a 
be  made  of  such  greater  width  than  40 
as  they  in  the  public  interests  may  require ; b 
they  cannot  require  a greater  width  than  to  : 
For  the  development  of  an  estate,  and  for  tl 
sites  immediately  abutting  upon  the  said  roa 
and  for  the  neighbouring  roads  of  the  estate  of  tl 
owner  proposing  to  form  the  road,  40  ft.  mig 
be  an  ample  width.  Yet  in  the  public  interr 
the  road  might  be  required  of  greater  width,  ai 
this  public  improvement  was  to  be  at  the  cost  of  tl 
private  owner,  both  as  regards  land  and  cost 
formation.  Nothing  was  said  of  compensatii 
either  in  this  part  of  the  Bill  or  in  the  poweiw 
the  Tribunal  of  Appeal.  Again,  why  should  tl 
width  required  be  limited  to  60  ft  ? Althouj 
that  made  a good  wide  road,  there  were  tim 
when  a still  greater  width  was  necessary  for  i 
imposing  thoroughfare.  ...  But  even  mo 
confiscatory  was  Section  13,  which  proposed 
enact  that  “in  case  of  any  building  which  shi 
in  any  part  thereof  project  beyond  the  genei 
line  of  building  in  a street  or  beyond  the  front 
a building  wall  or  railing  on  either  side  there 
shall  at  any  time  be  taken  down  to  an  exte 
exceeding  half  of  such  building  (such  half  to  1 
measured  in  cubic  feet),  nr  shall  be  destroyed  1 
fire  or  other  casualty,  or  demolished,  pulled  dow 
or  removed  from  any  other  cause  to  the  exte 
aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Council  i, 
require  the  same  building  or  any  new  buildil 
erected  on  the  site  or  any  part  of  the  site  there 
to  be  set  back  to  such  a line  and  in  sui 
manner  as  the  Council  shall  direct.”  "Tl 
Council  shall  make  compensation  to  the  owner 
such  building  for  any  damage  and  expenses  whi' 
he  may  sustain  and  incur  thereby.”  So  far 
good  : but  was  that  broad  and  clear  enough 
include  the  various  losses  to  the  owner?  It  mig 
be  that  the  site  taken  might  be  so  reduced  as 
be  no  longer  large  enough  for  rebuilding  at  a 
and  might  leave  but  a small  and  odd-shaped  pie 
of  practically  useless  land  ; so  that  the  busina 
good-will,  and  perhaps  licence  might  be  swe 
away  too.  These  were  not  mentioned,  thou| 
the  words  “compensation”  and  “expense 
would,  perhaps,  cover  them  ; but  they  migl 
with  advantage,  be  clearly  and  definitely  e 
pressed,  especially  so  when  we  find  that  the  ne 
paragraph  runs,  “Provided  that  the  tribunal 
assessing  the  amount  of  such  compensation  shi 
take  into  consideration  any  increased  value 
improvement  which  may  accrue  to  the  building 
other  property  of  the  same  owner  by  reason  ot  L 
setting  back  of  the  building.”  A possible  co 
tingency  of  betterment  that  might  cheapen  t 
property  was  set  out  at  length,  but  the  vario 
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;laims  of  the  owner  were  shadowed  forth  in  the 
words  “compensation”  and  “expenses.”  That 
vidently  needed  re-drafting.  Was  not  the  whole 
of  thi.s  latter  portion  of  Part  I.  of  the  Bill  (from 
Sections  7 lo  14  inclusively)  drawn  with  such 
evident  disregard  of  private  rights  as  to  justify  the 
adjective  “confiscatory”?  Section  30  required 
thateverynewdomestic  building— and  this  term  in- 
cluded shop  property — shall  have  in  the  rear  a loft. 
wide  open  space  throughout  its  entire  width  ; this 
may  only  contain  above  the  level  of  the  ground  a 
water-closet  or  earth-closet,  and  ash-house,  not 
exceeding  9 ft.  liigh.  This  prevented  carrying 
jhops  throughout  the  entire  ground-floor  area,  as 
was  so  often  done,  and  to  which  he  for  one  saw 
no  objection.  As  they  had  to  be  top-lit,  they 
were  usually  covered  with  leader  zinc  flats,  and 
:oiild  be  easily  traversed  in  the  event  of  fire,  and 
provided  lean-to  skylights  against  the  back  main 
wall  of  house  did  not  extend  the  whole  length, 
;hey  often  formed  in  such  cases  an  excellent 
means  of  escape  at  back  first-floor  level.  The 
Metropolis_  Management  and  Building  Act  of 
•1882  now  in  force  did  not  forbid  such  continua- 
aon  of  shops  over  the  whole  of  the  back  area,  as 
•he  space  there  required  to  be  “above  the  level  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  ground-floor  story,”  but  there 
^as  no  ^ such  saving  clause  in  the  proposed 
pili.^  Might  it  not  well  be  inserted?  . 
bection  31  provided  that  a domestic  building, 
(rontinga  street  less  than  40  ft.  wide,  and  erected 
Upon  a site  which  at  the  commencement  of  this 
lAct  or  witliin  seven  years  previously,  has  been 
bccupied  by  a domestic  building  shall  not  be 
pubject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  prohibiting 
^he  erection  at  less  than  the  prescribed  distance, 
[provided  a clear  space,  which  may  be  enclosed 
^ith  a wall  not  over  7 ft.  high,  be  left 
between  sucji  external  wall  and  the  centre 
[jf  the  roadway  of  not  less  than  20  ft.,  or  if 
•-he  building  exceeded  40  ft.  not  less  than  half 
[-.he  height  of  such  building ; or  put  briefly, 
-he  building  was  to  be  set  back,  but  the  space  so 
obtained  by  setting  back  might  be  retained  by  the 
owner  as  a forecourt.  But  mark,  no  compensa- 
•lon  for  depreciation  was  so  much  as  suggested. 
The  public  improvement  was  to  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  unlucky  owner.  The  effect  would 
oe  to  leave  a number  of  forecourts  or  waste  places 
of  little  advantage  to  the  public  (excejit  for 
idditional  light  and  air)  and  certainly  none  to  the 
owners,  while  the  loss  would  in  many  cases  be 
very  great,  as  the  site,  especially  when  the  new 
regulations  as  to  open,  unbuilt-on  spaces  in  the  rear 
were  considered,  might  not  allow  of  buildings  being 
other  than  very  sliallow,  and  this,  not  in  new 
itreets  only,  but  in  perhaps  crowded  thorough- 
ares  that  have  long  exi.sted.  Again,  having  once 
;ot  all  the  buildings  set  back  free  from  expense 
)r  compensation,  at  how  much  less  cost  could 
hese  forecourts  afterwards  be  taken  into  the  public 
oath,  and  the  roadway  widened.  . . . Section 
jS  proposed  to  enact  that  no  building  shall  be  of 
greater  height  than  the  distance  across  the  road 
o the  building  opposite.  Some,  whilst  agreeing 
vith  this  as  a general  rule,  would  yet  wish  an 
xception  made  in  the  case  of  corner  buildings, 
m the  ground  that  these  afforded  opportunity  for 
acre  effective  architectural  treatment,  and  that 
s the  sues  were  more  costly,  it  was  but  reasonable 
hat  more  should  be  expended  on  the  buildings. 

. here  was  much  in  this  view,  especially  as  light 
rid_  air  were  gained  here  by  the  side  road 
nning.  It  might,  however,  be  urged  on  the  other 
ide,  that  if  u was  a site  worthy  of  a specially 
nective  building,  reference  could  be  made  to  the 
.quncil,  or  finally  to  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal,  and 
It  was  not  worth  that  trouble  and  expense  it 
ould  not  be  worth  seriously  considering.  Still  it 
light  be  well  to  have  a saving  clause  permitting, 
ly,  30  K.  from  the  angle  each  way  being  carried 
p an  additional  12  ft.  or  so,  and  the  roof  of  same 
) an  angle  not  exceeding  75  deg.  In  the 
:hedule  of  thicknesses  of  walls  there  was  an 
deration  that  would  largely  affect  small  suburban 
ous^  property.  At  present  walls  not  exceeding 
5 ft.  m height  and  30  ft.  in  length  may 
e one  brick  thick.  This  would  he  sc  still  if  there 
ere  not  more  than  two  stories,  but  if  there  were 
iree  then  the  bottom  one  must  be  a brick  and  a 
lit  thick.  He  maintained  that  if  an  alteration 
as  made.  It  should  be  just  the  other  way  about, 

■r  a wall  the  said  height  was  more  tied  by  the 
3ors  where  there  were  three  stories  than  where 
lere  were  but  two.  Surely  the  weight  goes  for 
3thmg,  for  9 in.  in  this  class  of  work  was  strong 
lough  in  either  case.  The  unsuitability  of  9-in 
•ick  was,  in  such  cases  more  in  its  failing  to 
sist  damp.  The  strength  in  the  1)  ing  in  by  joists 
as  certainly  not  durable,  and  he  would  have  gladly 
elcqmed  a section,  banishing  wall  plates  and  ends 
•oists  from  external  as  from  party  walls.  The 


disadvantages  would  be  the  slightly  greater  cost, 
and  a great  loss  in  the  tying  together  of  walls,  but 
walls  should  not  be  tied  in  by  floors,  or  together 
by  plates,  but  by  party-  and  cross-walls.  . . . 

Section  55  required  that  every  habitable  room 
should  be  built  in  future  S ft.  6 in.  high  instead  of 
7 ft.,  as  required  by  the  presen  Act;  and  that 
half  the  area  of  each  room  in  the  roof  of  any 
building  should  be  at  least  S ft.  6 in.  high  instead  of 
7 ft.  as  at  present ; also  that  the  superficial  area  of 
windows  should  be  one-tenth  the  floor  area  of  the 
room,  of  which  one-haif  must  be  made  to  open  ; 
and  for  rooms  in  a roof  one-twelfth  area  of  room 
should  be  the  window-area  and  half  opening,  or  it 
might  be  lighted  by  a lantern  light,  of  which  a 
portion  equal  to  at  least  one-twentieth  of  the  floor 
area  can  be  open.  This  wirs  all  as  it  should  be 
for  good  and  healthy  rooms.  Yet,  was  not 
the  standard  pitched  loo  high?  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  well  to  have  raised  the 
mimimum  height  of  rooms  to  8 ft.,  and  for  attics 
half  the  area  to  7 ft.  6 in.  high  ; also  the  opening 
areas  as  proposed,  but  the  lighting  areas  might 
have  been  less.  It  was  only  for  bedrooms  such 
legislation  was  required,  and  a full  light  was  not 
there  as  necessary  as  in  living  rooms.  This 
enactment,  if  it  became  law,  would  increase  the 
cost  of  houses  rented  from  28/.  to  40/.  per  annum, 
about  10  or  12  per  cent.,  and  houses  of  this  size 
were  those  in  which  perhaps  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Metropolis  dwelt ; this  must  in  its 
turn,  increase  the  renLs,  and  make  families 
endeavour  to  do  with  fewer  rooms,  thus  causing 
social  evils.  . . . But  if  the  first  three  para- 

graphs of  this  section  {55)  were  open  to  criticism, 
what  should  be  said  of  Sub-section  D,  which 
would  enact  that,  “Every  habitable  room, 
the  windows  of  which  do  not  directly  over- 
look a street  of  at  least  30  ft.  in  width,  shall 
be  so  constructed  as  to  be  lighted  by 
window,  or  windows,  or  by  a skylight,  whereof 
a total  superficies  clear  of  the  sash  frames,  equal 
to  not  less  than  one-twelfth  of  the  floor  area  of  the 
room,  shall  be  above  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
downwards  at  an  angle  of  45®  with  the  horizon 
from  the  top  of  the  parapet,  or  from  the  eaves  of 
any  building  directly  opposite  to  such  window.” 
This  would  often  prevent  dining  and  such  rooms, 
that  were  chiefly  used  in  the  evening,  clerks’ 
offices,  and  counting-houses,  being  economically 
planned  ; whilst  it  would  prevent  any  bedrooms 
or  reception-rooms  in  residential  flats  and  model- 
lodging-houses on  any  but  the  top  floor  being 
lighted  from  areas  ; and  when  it  was  considered 
that  such  would  now  all  be  bottom  ventilated, 
and  that  in  flats  many  rooms  were  only 
occupied  for  some  two  months  in  the  year,  by 
those  spending  only  the  season  in  town,  it  would 
be  seen  that  this  proposal  was  somewhat  fussy. 
...  It  had  been  slated  that  the  County  Council 
had  declared  that,  save  for  verbal  alterations,  the 
Act  must  stand  or  fall  as  it  is.  If  this  meant  that 
such  verbal  alterations  were  to  be  but  casual  and 
slight,  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  Bill  would  be 
thrown  out.  But  if  the  needed  alterations  could  be 
so  made,  so  as  to  render  justice  to  those  at  whose 
expense  contemplated  improvements  were  to  be 
effected,  and  to  effect  the  rectification  of  some 
small  points,  such  as  those  he  had  directed  atten- 
tion to,  he,  for  one,  should  wish  well  to  the  Bill. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN: 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  eleventh  annual  dinner  of  this  Associa- 
lion  was  held  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  where  a large  company  sat  down, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Brooks, 
Vice-President,  F.R.I.B.A.  ; the  vice-chair  being 
occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Aitchison.  The  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts  were  proposed  from  the  chair, 
that  of  the  “ Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve  P'orces  ” 
being  responded  to  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Dash- 
wood.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  “The  Archi- 
tects and  Surveyors,”  Mr.  J.  Brady,  congratu 
lated  the  Association  on  having  had  so  long  a 
succession  of  gentlemen  eminent  in  the  architec- 
tural profession  to  preside  at  their  annual  ban- 
quets, the  list  including  Professors  Rogers  Smith, 
Banister  Fletcher,  and  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke, 
Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  Mr.  Ch.  Barry,  Mr. 
Webb,  Mr.  Blashili,  and  concluding  with  their 
chairman  that  night,  Mr.  Brooks.  He  thought 
the  architect  should  always  endeavour  to  make 
friends  of  their  clerks,  and  in  order  to  gain 
their  confidence  and  secure  from  them  good  work, 
they  should  always  deal  directly  with  their  clerks 
of  works.  The  toast  having  been  duly  honoured, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Jones  briefly  responded  for  the  archi- 
tects, and  Mr.  John  Learning  responded  for  the 
surveyors. 


Mr.  Learning  said  the  quantity  surveyor  had  to 
work  very  hard.  There  were  no  eight-hour  days 
for  him,  but  rather  days  of  eighteen  hours’  labour. 
He  was  expected  to  know  everything,  and  the 
duty  he  had  to  perform  was  generally  not  only 
imperfectly  appreciated  but  badly  paid. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  “The  Clerks 
of  Works’  Association,”  calling  upon  Mr. 
Aitchison,  the  President,  to  reply,  after  the  toast 
had  been  duly  honoured. 

Mr.  Aitchison  referred  to  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  formation  of  clerks  of 
works’  associations.  At  one  time  architects  had  to 
advertise  and  to  incur  a considerable  amount  of 
expense  before  they  could  find  the  men  they 
required  to  carry  out  their  ideas.  Now,  that 
Association,  with  rules  so  drawn  up  that  none  but 
those  qualified  should  be  admitted  as  members, 
had  been  formed,  the  proper  class  of  men  were 
easily  found.  Black  sheep  were  to  be  found  in 
all  other  flocks,  but  there  were  none  in  theirs. 
The  duties  of  a clerk  of  works  were  very  different 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  from  those  of  to-day. 
New  questions  were  arising  every  week,  and 
specialists  were  being  constantly  multiplied  in 
matters  connected  with  building  construction. 
Heating,  electricity,  and  sanitation  were  only  a 
few  of  the  subjects  the  clerk  of  works  was 
expected  to  read  up  and  study.  The  rates  of 
remuneration  had  not  increased  in  the  same 
proportion,  in  proof  of  which  fact  he  adduced 
an  advertisement  which  had  recently  appeared 
demanding  a clerk  of  works  from  the  country 
possessed  of  every  professional  accomplishment, 
of  good  temper,  and  with  a character  which, 
like  Caisar’s  wife,  must  be  above  suspicion.  For 
this  paragon  the  salary  offered  was  50s.  per  week. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  proposed  “ The  Visitors,” 
coupling  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Stanton 
W.  Preston,  clerk  to  the  Carpenters’  Company. 

The  toast  having  been  received,  Mr.  Stanton 
W.  Preston  said  that  although  the  Clerks  of 
Works’  Association  showed  that  it  appreciated 
the  privilege  of  using  the  great  hall  of  the  Car- 
penters’ Company,  it  was  none  the  less  the  fact 
that  the  Carpenters’  Company  was  under  equal 
obligations  to  the  Clerks  of  Works’  Association 
for  the  advice  given  by  them  in  the  examinations. 
The  importance  of  these  examinations  was  grow- 
ing year  by  year,  and  the  certificates  were  looked 
upon  as  every  year  more  and  more  valuable. 

“ The  Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters  ” was 
proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Baker,  and  replied  to  by 
Professor  Banister  Fletclier,  who,  after  referring 
to  the  good  work  done  by  the  old  Corporations  in 
building  up  gradually  during  the  last  700  years 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  said  the  Carpenters’ 
Company  did  not  rest  on  the  laurels  of  the  past. 
For  the  past  seven  years  they  had  supported  the 
technical  classes  at  Kings’  College,  and  every 
year  there  was  some  fresh  work  demanding  the 
support  of  the  Company.  Since  last  year  they 
had  started  a great  work  at  Great  Titchfield-street. 
The  old  city  companies  would  sometimes  think 
for  years  over  a project  before  acting,  but  when 
they  acted  they  were  seldom  obliged  to  ship  the 
rudder.  They  had  established  joiner)- classes  and 
carpentery  classes  containing  respectively  twenty- 
two  and  twenty-four  pupils,  a like  class  for  tiling 
and  brick-laying,  and  some  forty  students  in 
other  branches  of  manual  education. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Wallis  proposed  a toast  to  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  which  was 
resj^onded  to  by  Mr.  P.  Shaw.  The  last  toasts 
on  the  list  were  “ The  Press  ” and  “ The  Chair- 
man.”  In  proposing  the  former  toast,  Mr.  T. 
Simpson  said  he  could  not  sit  down  without 
referring  to  their  very  good  friend,  the  late  sub- 
editor of  the  L.  J.  Dessurne),  whose 

loss  they  all  deplored. 

» 

CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS  OF  LONDON. 

The  twenty-second  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  Association  was  held  at  the  offices,  3 1 and  32, 
Bedford-street,  Strand,  on  the  gth  inst.,  Mr. 
Frank  May,  J.P.,  President  of  the  Associalion, 
in  the  chair.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Richard  S. 
Ilensiiaw,  read  the  audited  accounts  and  the 
report.  The  Council  expressed  their  regret  at  the 
death  of  their  late  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  S.  Ilenshaw, 
who  for  so  many  years  Iiad  faithfully  served 
the  Association  and  held  the  esteem  of  all.  The 
Council  were  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the 
Members  ofthe  Associationupon  the  support  it  had 
met  with  from  the  influential  portion  of  the  trade 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  there  being  few 
builders  of  consequence  who  were  not  members. 
The  Association,  whiist  guarding  the  interest  of  the 
trade,  had  endeavoured  in  the  many  negotiations 
and  conferences  with  the  delegates  from  the  various 
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trade  societies,  to  act  fairly  towards  all  parties. 
In  consequence  of  a paragraph  in  the  report  of 
last  year,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  the 
payment  of  workmen  leaving  work  of  their  own 
accord,  which  was  somewhat  ambiguous,  the 
Council,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  one  of 
the  Trade  Societies,  called  a meeting  of  one 
representative  of  each  trade,  which  was  attended 
by  all  except  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  when  the 
following  rule  was  signed  : — 

Rule  5ci. — "Any  workman  desiring  to  leave  work 
during  the  week  shall  be  eiiiitled  to  receive  his 
money  at  5 p.m.,  as  provided  for  by  Rules  5 and  7, 
subject  to  bis  having  given  the  foreman  notice 
before  12  noon.  Notwithstanding  the  above 
arrangement,  in  the  event  of  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  workmen  of  each  trade  employed  at  the  shop 
or  job  giving  notice  to  leave  during  the  week,  they 
shall  not  be  entitled  lo  receive  tfacir  money  until  the 
usual  time  on  the  following  Saturday." 

The  Council  regretted  to  report  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  working  hours,  together  with  an  increase 
of  wages,  had  not  had  the  anticipated  effect  of 
promoting  greater  activity  amongst  the  work- 
men ; complaints  were  continually  being  received 
of  the  indolence  and  apathy  of  the  workmen  of 
all  trades.  In  accordance  willi  the  instructions 
of  the  Council,  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Trade  (Questions  called  a conference  with  the 
bricklayers,  carpenters  and  joiners,  lalwurers, 
masons,  painters,  plasterers,  and  smiths  to  con- 
sider several  local  strikes  which  had  taken  place 
in  connection  with  certain  trades,  and  had 
been  the  cause  of  much  friction  and 
annoyance,  more  especially  as  it  was  under- 
stood that  such  strikes  had  been  promoted  by  local 
lodges.  The  conference  was  held  on  July  iS, 
and  a long  discussion  took  place.  In  the  end  it 
was  decided  that  the  representatives  of  the  various 
trades  should  meet  with  the  object  of  trying  to 
form  some  central  authority  without  whose 
sanction  no  strike  should  be  allowed.  The  trades 
which  had  given  the  most  trouble  were  the  brick- 
layers and  plasterers.  The  operative  plasterers 
had  been  in  communication  with  the  Council 
with  reference  to  apprentices,  and  as  the  Council 
considered  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
trade  to  have  a greater  number  of  apprentices 
they  informed  the  National  Association  of  Opera- 
tive Plasterers  that  they  would  be  pleased  to 
confer  with  them  on  the  subject,  but,  as  a very 
large  number  of  master  builders  did  not  do  their 
plastering,  but  sub-let  it  lo  master  plasterers,  they 
wished  the  Master  Plasterers’  Association  to 
be  consulted.  This,  however,  the  opera- 
tive plasterers  declined  to  do,  consequently 

the  matter  was  still  in  abeyance The 

Council  had  had  under  their  consideration 
the  Plunibers’  Registration  Bill,  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Bill,  the  Conspiracy  and  Breach  of  the 
Peace  Bill,  the  Hours  of  Labour  Bill,  and  the 
Notice  of  Accidents  Bill.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  Mr.  Lee  Knowles,  M.P.,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Bill,  had  promised  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  include  the  Institute  of 
Builders  with  the  various  bodies  from  among 
whom  members  of  the  General  Council  on 
Plumbers’  Education  and  Registration  may  be 
elected.  With  regard  lo  the  Hours  of 

I.abour  Bill,  and  the  Notice  of  Accidents 
Bill,  the  Council  presented  petitions  against 
them,  the  latter  Bill  being  subsequently 
withdrawn.  As  the  Conspiracy  and  Breach  of 
the  Peace  Bill  would  probably  be  favourable  lo 
employers  of  labour  in  the  event  of  strikes,  no 
action  was  taken.  As  members  were  aware,  the 
Employers’  Liability  Bill,  after  passing  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  sent  back  by  the  House  of 
Lords  with  various  amendments,  with  which  the 
Commons  disagreed,  and  sent  the  Bill  up  again 
with  their  reasons  for  disagreeing.  The  Lords 
have  since  decided  to  insist  upon  their  amend- 
ments. In  accordance  with  the  rules  it  would  be 
necessar)-  to  elect  two  auditors  and  three  elected 
members  of  the  Council.  The  three  elected 
members  of  the  Council  who  retired  were  Messrs. 
Wm.  Scrivener,  R.  Thom,  and  B.  E.  Nightingale- 
all  of  whom  were  eligible  for  re-election. 

After  discussion  it  was  resolved  unanimously  : 
“That  the  audited  accounts  and  report  of  the 
Council  for  the  past  year  be  received  and 
adopted.”  The  retiring  members  of  the  Council 
and  the  auditors  having  all  been  re-elected,  the 
proceedings  terminated  with  a vole  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman. 

♦-♦H 

Wesleyan  Chai-el.  Reading.— a new  Wes- 
leyan chapel  has  recently  been  opened  at  Reading. 
The  building  is  situated  in  the  main  thoroughfare, 
has  cost  about  4,500/..  and  has  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  Boreham.  of  London, 
by  Mr.  Samuel  East,  builder,  of  Reading. 
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ARCH.-EOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  ARCH.t:oLOGicAi.  Association. — 
.\t  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on 
February  7,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Allan 
Wyon,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer.  It  was. 
announced  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  h.S.A.,  Hon. 
Secretan-,  that  an  invitation  had  been  received 
from  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  for  the 
Association  to  hold  this  year’s  congress  in  that 
city,  and  that  the  invitation  had  been  accepted. 
Mr.  Cecil  Davis  described  some  finds  of  pre- 
historic stone  implements  near  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  and  exhibited  two  examples.  The  Rev. 
T.  B.  Lewis  reported  the  existence  of  an  early 
font  at  Tolla  Porcorum  Church,  Dorset,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  a Roman  altar.  Mr. 
Barrett  described  a Media’val  column,  now  in  a 
cellar  at  Castle  Hedgingham.  Dr.  Fryer  ren- 
dered a description  of  the  casting  of  the 
bells  of  Llantrissant  Church,  S.  Wales,  in 
the  tower  of  the  church,  in  1718.  This  led 
to  a discussion  with  respect  to  llte»custom  of 
casting  bells  on  the  spot  by  various  itinerant  bell 
founders,  and  many  instances  were  rej^orted. 
Among  these.  Mr.  Earle  Way  described  the  Bell- 
pit  Field  at  Templeton,  near  Tiverton,  where  the 
church  bells  are  believed  to  have  been  made. 
A paper  on  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  was  then 
read  by  Mr.  h.  Oliver,  illustrated  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  many  examples  of  crucifixes,  and  other 
objects  of  varying  dates,  indicating  much  diversity 
of  dC'ign.  Various  positions  of  the  Saviour's 
head  were  shown,  and  in  one  example  both  hands 
were  placed  over  the  head.  .Sirme  of  the  crosses 
were  made  to  open  lo  contain  relics,  and  an 
example,  found  in  the  Minories,  had  three 
cherubs’  heads  at  the  extremity  of  each  arm  of 
the  cross.  Among  the  examples  was  an  elegant 
Pax  of  fourteenth-century  dale,  in  a framework  a 
century  or  two  later.  The  second  paper  described 
an  antiquarian  tour  in  East  Anglia  made  by  Mr. 
T.  Cann  Hughes.  Many  of  the  lesser  known 
churches  of  the  district,  as  well  as  others  famous 
for  their  architectural  beauty,  were  described. 


Corrcsponbcnce. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

PARTY  STRUCTURES. 

Sir, — I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  lo  direct 
attention  to  the  "rights  of  building  and  adjoining 
owners,  ' as  dealt  with  in  Part  VH.  of  the  proposed 
London  Building  Act.  1894.  Building  owners,  who 
have  wished  to  be  able  to  read  the  law  more  easily 
than  by  cross-reference  to  a number  of  Acts,  and 
who  have  thought  chat  there  are  faults  in  some 
places,  will  find  that  the  Bill  does  not  merely  con- 
solidate, but  alters  and  adds  to  existing  provisions. 
Clauses  from  the  various  Acts  have  been  brought 
■ together,  and  there  are  novelties  also. 

The  building  owner  will  have,  by  express  pro- 
vision. the  right  (in  some  cases  the  duty)  of  under- 
pinning his  neighbour's  building — not  only  the  party 
structures  as  at  present,  but  other  pans  as  well. 
Perhaps  be  will  regret  that  he  will  have  to  deal,  not 
only  with  an  adjoiningownerbut,  with  all  the  lessees 
and  occupiers  of  the  adjoining  building,  when  he 
has  to  compensate  them  all.  Perhaps  he  may  at 
times  find  it  difficult  to  commence  his  work,  within 
six  months  of  the  service  of  the  notice  which  started 
the  negotiations.  This  may  well  be  the  case  when 
the  contract  cannot  be  entered  into  till  the  awards  of 
a number  of  sets  of  surveyors  have  been  made.  If 
the  six  months  pass  without  a good  beginning,  all 
negotiations  and  awards  will  be  invalid,  and  he  must 
begin  again.  I’mpirage  will  be  substituted  for  the 
joint  award  of  surveyors,  which  has  been  the  rule 
for  about  forty  years.  These  and  other  provisions 
show  no  desire  to  adhere  closely  to  existing  customs. 

The  changes  may  be  wisely  conceived  ; but,  .as 
anything  which  seems  to  pul  fresh  burdens  on  tlie 
building  owner  may  discourage  building,  it  would 
be  well  if  the  balance  of  public  benefit  could  be 
ascertained.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  under- 
pinning just  alluded  to.  When  it  is  intended  to 
carry  down  any  portion  of  a new  building  within 
10  ft.  of  another  building  to  a lower  level,  the 
building  owner  may  be  compelled  (subject  to  award) 
to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  foundations  of  his 
neighbour's  building,  also  to  make  and  maintain 
everything  necessary  "for  the  protection  of  the 
adjoining  building  and  the  security  of  the  adjoining 
occupier."  Though  be  may  have  acted  exactly  in 
accordance  with  ihe  award  of  the  surveyors,  he  is 
not  to  be  relieved  "from  any  liability  lo  which  he 
would  otherwise  be  subject  in  case  of  injury  by  his 
building  operations  to  the  adjoining  owner.”  If  the 
adjoining  owner,  within  a month  or  two  of  the 
completion  of  the  underpinning,  chooses  to  lower 
his  lowest  floor  also,  the  building  owner  cannot 
obtain  from  liim  any  part  of  the  expenses  incurred. 
The  "security  of  the  occupier"  is.  of  course,  a 
novelty.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  lo  include 
adequate  protection  against  burglars— an  effective 


guardianship  of  the  premises— as  well  as  security 
against  split  walls,  shaky  ceilings,  and  damage 
from  fa'ling  materials.  Such  provisions  solve 
questions  about  " right  of  support”  by  a short  cut. 
This  case  may  serve  as  an  example  of  others,  which 
have  made  some  building  owners,  in  depresset^ 
spirits,  fancy  themselves  regarded  by  law-niakers  as 
a sort  of  criminals.  I trust,  however,  that  Hope- 
will  still  spring  eternal  in  their  breasts. 

In  the  article  on  the  proposed  Bill  in  your  issue 
for  the  20th  uli.  you  mention  that  such  words  as 
“iheulniosl  possible  encouragement  and  the  least 
possible  hindrance  to  intelligent  building"  might 
well  be  put  in  the  preamble.  The  creation  of  new 
buildings,  giving  improved  accommodation  on  the 
same  site,  has  been  spoken  well  of.  The  owner  of 
property  adjoining  an  improving  owner  may  not,  for 
ihe  moment,  deem  him>elf  the  most  fortunate  of 
mankind  ; but  very  ample  protection  for  huii  may 
be  dearly  purchased  if  enterprise  is  discouraged. 

I intended  to  make,  and  support  by  brief  argu- 
ment, some  suggestions  tending  to  redress  the 
balance  to  some  extent,  as  I do  not  wish  to  see 
building  regarded  as  a thing  to  be  avoided.  I will, 
however,  merely  U'k  for  space  for  the  suggostioasj 
themselves,  and  omit  the  arguments. 

1.  The  task  of  communicating  with  his  own 
lessees  and  occupiers  should  be  thrown  ui>on  the 
.adjoining  "owner  " when  he  has  received  the  notice 
from  the  building  owner.  Some  method  should  be 
devised  for  consolidating  the  opposition  instead  of 
every  man  fighting  for  his  own  hand. 

2. ’  The  adjoining  owner  should  be  bound  to  give 
security  when  required,  not  only  for  the  work  done 
under  his  requisiti  m (Sec.  79,  clause  2),  but  also  for 
all  the  work  tor  which  he  will  have  to  pay  under  the 
award.  The  building  owner  m.iy  be  required 
(Sec.  79,  clause  i)  to  give  security  for  ilie  paynieo^ 
of  all  costs  and  compensation.  This  alteration 
would  make  things  even. 

3.  In  all  cases  of  defective  party  structures  the 
surveyors  should  be  able  to  award  that  the  expense 
of  protecting  the  premises  of  the  adjoining  owner 
(shoring,  temporary  partitions,  &c. ),  should  be 
shared,  not  borne  wholly  by  the  building  owner,  as 
proposed  by  Sec  75  (2)  of  the  Bill. 

4.  The  provisions  of  the  1844  Act  (Sec.  24),  or 
something  similar,  should  be  enacted,  so  that  the 
position  of  the  party  structures  can  be  settled  by  the 
award,  and  the  surveyors  empowered  to  award  coni-^ 
pensation (if any)  "in  view  of  the  lessening  of  the 
building,  or  for  such  other  injury  (if  any)  as  shall  be 
occasioned"  by  the  adjustment. 

5.  The  surveyors  should  be  able  lo  let  the  building 
owner  go  to  work  quickly.  It  should  not  be  abso-i 
lutelv  necessary  for  him  to  be  kept  wailing  till  three 
months  have  expired  (Sec.  75)  (8.) 

6.  When  a party  structure  is  added  to  or  raised] 
the  adjoining  owner  should  pay  a share  when  he 
uses  more  of  it ; the  contrary  in  Sec.  80  (2)  (a)  of  the 
Bill. 

7.  If  a building  owner  chooses  lo  erect  his  own 
external  wall,  adjoining  an  old  party  wall,  he  should 
not  be  liable  to  pay  charges  in  respect  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  old  party  wall,  which  lie  left 
standing— probably  to  oblige  the  adjoining  owner  by 
not  laying  his  premises  open  (the  contrary  unde^ 
Sec.  80  of  the  Bill). 

8.  Such  an  external  wall  should  not  be  used  as  a 
party  wall  unless  the  adjoining  owner  pays  his  sharai 
for  wall  and  land.  If,  however,  the  adjoining  owner 
goes  to  the  expense  of  rebuilding  the  parly  wall  (as  a 
complete  wall  without  openings,  &c.).  tlien  it  iiiigliL 
be  fair  that  the  other  owner  should  be  taken  to 
have  abandoned  all  claim  to  the  land,  on  which  that 
wall  stands. 

9.  There  should  be  a right  to  block  up,  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  making  them,  openings  in 
external  walls  abutting  on  other  premises.  This  was 
provided  for  in  Sec.  37  of  the  1844  .Xct,  but  probably 
forgotten  by  the  framers  of  the  1855  Act.  Soma 
such  provision  will  be  verv  advisable  now  that  it  is 
proposed  that  "a  wall  between  two  buildings 
differing  in  height  shall  be  deemed  lo  be  a party 
wall  oniyl  to  a height  of  10  ft.  above  the  roof  of 
the  lower  building"  (Sec.  45  of  the  proposed  Hill.) 

This  last  provision  19)  might  protect  either  owner 
against  the  other,  and  would  be  fair  all  round  ; and 
I venture  lo  think  that,  although  mainly  in  favour  of 
the  building  owner,  the  other  alterations  1 have 
suggested  would  also  be  fair,  and  that  they  should 
therefore  find  their  places  in  any  new  Building  .Act 
for  London.  I-.R.I.B.A. 


WHITEHAVEN  UNION  INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 

Sjk_ In  addition  to  the  eccentricities  in  the 

above-named  competition,  referred  to  by  your  corr® 
spondent,  "Non-Compeiiior.''of  last  week,  there  may 
be  named  also  the  facts  that  (i)  No  assessor  will  b« 
appointed  ; and  (2)  No  plan  or  levels  of  the  site  art 
lobe  obtained.  On  application  for  these  last,  one 
is  politely  informed  that  one  may  survey  the  sitefoi 
himself ; and  take  levels,  too,  I presume.  Nov, 
Whitehaven  is  not  a place  that  might  be  consideree 
central,  or  even  easily  accessible,  and  how  man} 
.scores  of  architects  the  Board  of  Guardians  hope  tt 
induce  to  take  the  risk  of  a long  journey  and  to  d( 
their  work  for  them  gratuitously,  besides  paying  al 
expenses,  no  one  out  of  the  " cannie  North' 
tell : but  perhaps  the  information  is  withheld,  not  » 
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le  interests  of  the  ratepayers,  but  in  those  of  local 
jmpetitors.  An  architect  may  be  e.xcused  for 
linking  that  when  he  lays  before  a Board  all  his 
ffice-work  on  their  schemes  for  nothing,  he  has  done 
lough  ; and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  pre- 
;nt  them  with  plans  and  levels  of  their  land  in 
ddition.  But  with  such  requirements  as  these,  and 
le  surreptitious  guineas  demanded  in  other  cases, 
jmpetitions  are  really  not  fit  to  think  about,  and  the 
rofession  has  fine  opportunities  to  follow  the  advice 
3 generously  offered  to  it  of  late,  namely,  of  prac- 
sing  its  art  without  reference  to  the  means  of  liveli- 
ood.  So  far  as  I am  concerned  I insist  upon 
eing  Paid  For  My  Work. 

February  13,  1894. 


Ifbe  Student’s  Colmnn. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— VII. 

STRENGTH. 

the  Strength  of  building  stone  we  mean 
1 ©"S  relative  capability,  in  j^ractice,  of 

withstanding  compressive  and  other 
nrexs  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  This  has  attracted 
nore  notice,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  the 
jhysical  attributes  of  stone,  but  we  have  no  space 
b deal  with  it  at  any  great  length,  and  it  is 
loubtful  whether  the  majority  of  the  innumerable 
Ixperiments  carried  out  are  sufficiently  reliable  to 
herit  much  notice.  We  may,  however,  give  a 
Irief  precis  of  the  essential  features  of  the  subject. 

! The  quality  of  strength  is  regarded  by  most  users 
If  stone  as  of  more  importance  than  almost  any 
Ithcr  of  its  characteristics.  If  we  did  not  know  this 
[om  experience,  the  ubiquitous  stone  merchants’ 
irculars,  if  we  care  to  peruse  them,  continually 
emind  us  of  it.  There  is  a vague  impression 
broad,  because  the  granites  and  other  highly 
rystalline  rocks  require  a greater  weight  to  crush 
nem  than  do  the  earthy  limestones  and  sand- 
tones,  that  a graduated  scale  exists  in  Nature 
etween  these  extreme  types  of  stone,  and  that 
le  quality  of  an  intermediate  kind  may  be  readily 
auged  from  its  relative  position  in  that  scale,  as 
educed  from  experiment.  A more  erroneous 
irpression  could  not  exist.  Each  class  of  stone 
lust  be  regarded  on  its  own  merits,  and  viewed 
•om  other  standpoints  than  its  capacity  to  resist 
ompression  or  tension.  Of  late  years  it  has 
ecome  pretty  generally  recognised,  especially  on 
ie  Continent  and  in  America,  that  the  practical 
ahie  of  “crushing  strengths”  has  been  enor- 
lously  exaggerated.  Apart  from  the  indifferent 
lanner  in  which  experiments  bearing  on  the 
ibject  liave  mostly  been  carried  out,  it"  is  urged 
lat  the  weakest  stones  dealt  with  show  them- 
lives  capable  of  bearing  a much  greater 
rushing  load  than  they  are  ever  called  upon 
) carry  when  built  up — even  in  the  largest 
lifices.  Hence  it  is  argued  that  their  strength 
only  of  secondary  importance.  And  there  is  a 
feat  deal  of  truth  in  this. 

Some,  however,  are  still  of  opinion  that  tests 
•e  highly  desirable,  and  their  views  of  the 
alter  are  ably  expounded  by  Professor  Unwin, 
.R.S.  He  remarks*  that  a block  of  stone  at 
le  base  of  a pier  or  in  an  arch  ring  is  subject  to 
thrust  due  to  the  weight  of  the  structure,  and, 

. far  as  the  condition  can  be  secured,  the  thrust 
normal  to  the  faces  of  the  block.  “ Generally, 
e pressure  does  not  reach  10  tons  per  square 
ot  ; though  in  some  lofty  structures  it  reaches 
) to  30  tons,  and  possibly  in  some  arch  rings 
) or  50  tons  per  square  foot.  Now,  the  crushing 
sistance  of  stone,  tested  in  small  cubes,  is 
Idom  less  than  250  tons,  and  often  reaches 
000  tons  or  more  per  square  foot.”  (Many 
ilites,  we  may  mention,  never  exhibit  greater 
rength,  however,  than  130  tons  per  scjuare  foot. ) 
le  cubical  form  is  a stronger  one  than  that  of  the 
ocks  used  in  buildings,  and  single  blocks  are 
•onger  than  aggregates.  Further,  it  is  quite 
[possible  in  any  actual  structure  to  secure  a 
nple  condition  of  crushing  stress.  “ Settlement, 
[perfect  bedding,  unequal  compressibility  of 
fferent  blocks,  and  other  causes,  introduce 
foreseen  and  incalculable  straining  actions, 
ence,  the  real  factor  of  safety  is  not  nearly  as 
eat ' as  the  nominal  one  ” — all  of  which  we 
Droughly  endorse.  We  may  add  that  the  diffi- 
Ities  of  the  case  are  further  aggravated  by  the 
ce  of  the  unequal  expansion  due  to  variations 
tempei-ature  as  explained,  in  another  Con- 
xion, in  our  last  article ; and  also  by  the 
npHcalions  that  arise  immediately  the  material 
nmences  to  decay. 


It  seems  to  us  that  the  argument  is  best  judged 
in  this  case  not  from  the  laboratory,  but  from  the 
known  effects  of  pressure  on  the  stone  when  used, 
He  would  be  a bold  man  indeed  who 
asserted  that  the  key-stones  of  arches  never 
give  way  from  this  circumstance.  This  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  mostly  is,  due  to  bad  cutting  in 
the  mason’s  hands,  or  bad  building  ; but  that  is 
Just  what  has  to  be  contended  with — the  stone 
should  be  strong  enough  not  to  feel  it.  Who 
could  pass  under  Holborn  Viaduct  and  atten- 
tively regard  the  massive  granite  pillars  on  which 
it  is  supported,  and  then  tell  us  that  stone — even 
a best-quality  granite — is  always  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  stresses  called  into  play,  in  practice? 
Me  do  not  find  fault  with  this  particular  granite, 
quite  the  contrary ; we  make  no  complaints  as  to 
the  foundations  ; nor  inquire  whether  any  settle- 
ment has  taken  place  ; or  whether  the  pillars 
were  cut  truly ; or  were  badly  constructed  or 
designed  ; or  were  cracked  during  transit  from 
the  quarries.  All  we  desire  now  is  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  owing  to  some  circumstance  the 
stone  has  cracked  in  certain  places,  that  it  was 
not  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  simple  or 
complicated  stresses  to  which  it  has  evidently- 
been  subjected  from  some  cause  or  another. 
Many  other  instances  might  be  quoted.  In  short, 
it  is  useless  to  argue  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  a stone  is  not  of  sonie  value  for 
building  purposes.  Certain  oolites  have  a 
“ crushing  strength  ” of  only  60  tons  per  square 
foot,  and  this  is  perilously  near  the  stress  to 
which  they  might  possibly  be  subjected  in  large 
buildings. 

As  I’rofessor  Hudson  Beare  pertinently 
remarks,*  engineers,  who  would  never  dream  of 
employing  iron  and  steel  without  careful  tests, 
accept  large  quantities  of  stone  without  any  form 
of  test,  trusting  merely  to  a casual  examination. 
Although  stone  is  not  subject  to  the  imperfections 
and  carelessness  of  manufacturing  processes,  still, 
like  all  natural  substances,  it  varies  greatly  in 
quality,  and  hence  the  need  of  tests  is  Just  as 
great  as  in  the  case  of  manufactured  articles. 

That  is  very  true  ; but  are  the  methods  at 
present  adopted  in  experimenting  on  the  strength 
of  stone  capable  of  giving  us  its  true  compressive 
resistance  ? Are  not  the  results  obtained  on  one 
and  the  same  material,  aye,  on  cubes  cut  from  the 
same  block,  often  so  widely  divergent  as  to  incur 
a slight  suspicion  that,  after  all,  the  experiments 
are  of  ljut  little  practical  use  ? Let  us  consider 
the  results  arrived  at  by  Professor  Beare,  which 
we  select  as  being  recent,  and  as  having  been 
carried  out  with  scientific  precision,  with  first- 
class  machinery  and  appliances.  M'e  have  con- 
structed the  following  table  from  data  derived 
from  this  source,  which  shows  at  a glance  the 
enormous  variation  in  strength  of  some  prominent 
British  building  stones  : — 


Table  shoiving  variation  in  strength  of  building 
stones : — 


‘The  Testing  of  Materials  of  Construction,” 


Name  of  Qtiarry,  or  Stone. 


(Foi 


Prudham 
qu.-jrry)  . 

Corncockle 

Crag, 

Corsehill  

White  Grinshill 

Hercules  Ridge  ... 
LightdifTe(bed  3)... 

White  M.msfield  ... 
Yellow  Limestone 
Anston  


Ancaster 

Portland  (Base  Bed)  ... 

Ketton  

Corsham  Down  (Bath  Stone) 
Farlcigh  Down  ,, 

Box  Ground  ,, 

Stoke  ,,  ,, 

Westwood  Ground  ,, 


Crushing  load  on 
cubes  per  sq.  ft. 


J.owest  1 Highest  te 
result.  result. 


11 


Dyce  (Aberdeei 
Sclaltie  ,, 
Hen  Cruachan 
Corrennie  


3P3'8  i 
264-7 


Ui'S 

286'6 

96o'2 


492-8 

70'5 
70-1 
S8-I  , 

81-9  I 
70-4 


908-4  ' 
651-2 
766-S 
,098-0  1 


579’6 

245'9 


546-0 

703-8 


128-6 
69 '3 
126-1 

140-4 


The  author,  referring  to  the  whole  of  his  tables, 
from  which  the  above  form  a large  selection  says — 
“It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  for  crushing  loads 
are  very  closely  concordant.”  We  are  sorry  to 
have  to  dissent  from  this  view,  they  seem  to  us  to 
point  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion  ; but  wc 
are  quite  willing  to  leave  the  matter  with  the 
reader— the  figures  speak  for  themselves. 


“ Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E."  voi.  evii.  (1892)  p.  357. 


One  thing  we  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand in  reference  to  the  method  of  recording  the 
crushing  strength  of  building  stones,  is  the  practice 
of  stating  the  mean  strength  of  several  samples, 
instead  of  the  lowest.  W'e  rely  on  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  dictum  that  “ the  strength  of  a 
chain  is  the  sirength  only  of  its  weakest  link.” 
Still  more  are  we  at  a loss  to  comprehend  the 
practical  value  of  lumping  together  a number  of 
stones  of  the  same  class,  but  from  different  quarries 
and  districts,  and  calculating  the  mean  strength 
of  the  whole.  Thus,  we  learn  with  reference  to 
the  crushing  experiments  just  alluded  to  (which, 
however,  are  by  no  means  isolated  in  this  respect) 
that  the  granites  showed  a mean  strength  of 
1 1 12-2  tons  per  square  foot;  oolites  141-3  tons; 
sandstones  4S9  S tons  ; and  dolomites  500-5  tons. 
Such  figures  can  have  no  practical  value  for 
reasons  that  are  very  obvious  when  they  are  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  above  table.  \Ve  notice, 
for  instance,  that  sandstones  vary  from  171-5  tons 
to  1,090  tons  per  square  foot;  dolomites  from 
281-7  to  703'8  tons;  oolites  from  58-1  tons  to 

626-4  tons,  and  granites  Irom  651-2  tons  to  1417 
tons.  The  range  of  variation  in  the  same  stone, 
as  we  plainly  see,  is  in  some  instances  more  than 
two-thirds  the  strength  of  the  lowest  result,  and 
great  differences  are,  in  almost  every  case  noted, 
very  apparent;  to  strike  a “mean  strength” 
under  such  circumstances  can  be  of  no  use  what- 
ever to  the  architect  or  engineer. 

Another  thing  to  which  we  take  exception  is 
the  testing  of  very  small  (2  in.  to  4 in.)  cubes  of 
stone  and  calculating  from  the  results  the  crushing 
strength  per  square  (or  cubic)  foot.  General 
Gillmore  found*  that  within  certain  limits 
“ the  compressive  resistance  of  cubes  per  square 
inch  of  surface  under  pressure  increases  in  the 
ratio  of  the  cube  roots  of  the  sides  of  the 
respective  cubes  expressed  in  inches.”  From 
this  it  naturally  follows,  as  Mr.  Merrill  has 
remarued,  that  ambitious  dealers  desiring  any 
stone  to  show  great  power  of  resistance  would 
select  the  larger-sized  cubes  to  be  experimented 
upon.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  law 
above  given  does  not  hold  good  for  blocks  of 
large  size,  such  as  are  used  in  actual  building,  f 
M'e  very  much  doubt  whether  any  set  formula, 
even  when  drawn  up  by  such  a careful  observer  as 
Professor  Bauschinger,  or  Dr.  Edhme,  is  capable 
of  being  applied  to  estimating  prcportional  in- 
crease in  compressive  resistance  Irom  small  cubes 
to  large.  There  are  so  many  uncertain  elements 
in  the  way.  Where  a 2-in.  cube  has  been  ex- 
perimented with  it  may  be  that  the  resistance  was 
controlled  by  large  shells.  To  anticipate  a little, 
we  have  discovered,  by  means  of  the  microscope 
that  nearly  all  non-crystailine  stones  have  a species 
of  concretionary  structure  set  up  in  them, 
which  is  not  apparent  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  concretionary  portions  are  naturally 
stronger  than  the  normal  stone,  and  they  are 
fairly  close  together  in  certain  varieties.  Chance 
has  hitherto  determined  whether  cubes  of  normal, 
or  of  concretionary  stone  have  been  experimented 
with.  A large  block  of  stone  might  develop  (and 
oken  does)  minute  cracks  that  weaken  it  very 
materially  ; these  would  not  be  apparent  on  a 
carefully-selected  2-in.  cube. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  has  been 
shown  experimentally,  that  the  shape  of  the  piece 
of  stone  to  be  tested  is  also  a controlling  factor  in 
regard  to  its  strength.  As  a rule,  cubes  are 
selected  for  this  purpose,  though  we  know  that 
stones  of  this  shape  are  not  very  frequently  used 
in  actual  construction  ; here,  again,  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  A number  of  formuKe  of  more  or  less 
value  have,  however,  been  drawn  up  to  enable  us 
to  arrive  at  approximate  conclusions.  It  may  be 
useful  to  record  the  following  : — 

1.  The  strength  of  geometrically  similar  test 
pieces  varies  as  the  square  of  homologous  sides.  J 

2.  Tne  variation  of  the  crushing  strength  of 
prisms  with  the  form  of  the  cross-section  has  been 
determined  by  Rondelet ; with  prisms  of  circular, 
square,  and  triangular  bases  of  equal  area,  the 
strengths  were  proportional  to  i : 0-93  : o-86  ; 
and  for  prisms  on  a square  base,  and  rectangular 
base,  with  sides  as  i : 2 of  equal  area,  the 
strengths  were  as  i : 0-95.  As  Professor  Unwin 
remarks,  these  numbers  are  nearly  in  the 
reciprocal  ratio  of  the  square  roots  of  the 
circumferences. 

3.  W’hen  cubes  are  used  for  columns,  placed 
on  each  other,  the  strength  diminishes  with  the 
number  of  cubes. 

4.  A single  block  is  always  stronger  than  a 


• “Annual  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers”  (United 
States).  1875. 

t Gillmore,  “Notes  on  the  Compressive  Redstance  of 
Freestone,”  &c.  (1888),  pp.  so-ag. 

X Unwin,  Op.  cit.,  p.  422. 
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compound  one  of  the  same  form  made  of  separate 
blocks  without  cement. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  referring 
to  other  grave  errors  introduced  in  results  of 
experiments  in  crushing  building  stone  by  one  or 
some  of  the  following  : — 

a.  Crushing  the  stone  before  all  the  quarry- 
water  has  dried  out. 

b.  Not  experimenting  with  perfect  cubes,  and 
using  sheets  of  lead,  pine,  &c. , between  the  dies 
of  the  machine  to  “distribute  the  pressure,” 
whereby  the  real  strength  of  the  stone  is  greatly 
diminished. 

e.  Crushing  abnormal  specimens,  or  samples 
sent  to  be  operated  upon  by  pecuniarily  interested 
parties. 

A series  of  experiments  showing  the  strength  of 
Slone  when  saturated  with  water  is  highly  desir- 
able. From  the  nature  of  things  we  know  that 
building-stone  is  hardly  ever  quite  drj’,  whilst  it  is 
frerjuently  soaked  with  water,  or  exposed  in  damp 
situations.  The  absorption  of  water  must 
materially  alter  its  relative  strength  in  many 
instances. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  sufficient,  we 
think,  to  show  the  great  difficulty  in  estimating 
the  strength  of  stone,  under  certain  conditions,  in 
the  building,  and  also  in  the  laboratory.  For  our 
own  part  we  have  discovered  a mathematical 
process  of  ascertaining  the  strength  of  stones  from 
the  relative  ratio  of  their  capacity  for  absorbing 
water.  The  close  connexion  between  “strength  ” 
and  “absorption”  we  have  pointed  out  on  a 
former  occasion,  but  the  whole  is  dependent  on 
structure,  and  we  therefore  prefer  to  reserve 
demonstration  of  this  until  the  end  of  the  series, 
when  the  student  will  understand  more  about  the 
structure  of  building-stone. 

« I 

GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Alterations  to  Brewery,  Derby. — The  Derby 
Brewery.  Notlingbam-road,  Derby,  is  to  be  further 
altered,  and  a new  chimney-stack  erected  from  the 
plans  of  the  company’s  architect,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Carpenter,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  the  builders  being 
Messrs.  Oldershaw,  of  Chaddesden. 

Proposed  New  Church,  Aberdeen.— It  is 
proposed  to  erect  a new  parish  church  in  the 
district  of  Kittybrewsler,  Aberdeen.  Only  the  main 
body  of  the  church,  or  nave,  will  be  built  at  first,  at 
a cost  of  2.500/.,  and  to  accommodate  500  wor- 
shippers ; but  it  is  hoped  soon  to  complete  the 
design  at  an  expenditure  of  5,000/. , and  provide  800 
sittings.  The  material  used  in  the  construction  will 
be  light  grey  granite.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A. 
Marshall  Mackenzie.  Aberdeen. 

Intermediate  School.  Pohtm,  Glamorgan. 
— The  memorial  stone  of  the  Forth  Intermediate 
School  was  laid  on  the  5th  inst.  bv  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Picton-Turbervill.  The  school,  which  is  one  of 
thirteen  to  be  established  throughout  the  county, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  will  provide  accommodation  for 
over  100  boys  and  80  girls,  and  the  estimated  cost 
is  4, 67?/.  The  architect  of  the  school  is  Mr.  Jacob 
Rees,  Penlre.  and  the  contract  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Charles  Jenkins  & Sons,  Forth. 

Wesleyan  Schools,  North  Shields.— New 
■V^'esleyan  Sunday  Schools  have  just  been  opened  in 
connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  'Memorial  Church, 
Albion-road,  North  Shields.  The  new  buildings 
consist  of  3 lecture  ball  51  ft.  bv  30  ft. , with  class- 
rooms. each  17  ft.  by  16  ft.,  at  the  platform-end  of 
the  hall ; with  an  infant-school  behind  the  platform 
24  ft.  by  19  ft. — affording  accommodation  in  classes 
for  354  children.  The  class-rooms  have  sliding 
partitions.  In  addition  to  these  ground  floor  rooms, 
on  the  first  floor  are  other  rooms.  The  building  is 
connected  with  the  Memorial  Church  by  a covered 
corridor.  This  will  form  the  main  entrance  from 
Albion-street  to  the  lecture-hall  for  the  boys,  while 
a second  entrance  from  the  new  street  in  the  east 
side  gives  a separate  entrance  intended  to  be  used  bv 
the  girls  and  infants.  In  addition  to  these  buildings 
there  is  provided  a residence  for  the  caretaker. 
The  lecture-hall,  &c.,  is  heated  bv  hot  water,  the 
boiler  for  which  is  placed  in  ' the  basement. 
Klxternally  the  buildings  are  made  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  church,  and  the  walling  in  stone  is  similar. 
The  lecture-ball  presents  a gable  to  the  south,  with 
two  three-light  trefoiled  windows  in  the  lower  part 
separated  by  a buttress.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  gable  is  a large  circular  window.  The  east 
elevation  presents  a double  gable  to  Drummond- 
terrace.  with  a moulded  arched  headed  doorway 
on  ground  floor,  with  necessary  windows  to 
the  various  apartments.  Internally  the  lecture- 
hall  has  an  open  rollar-beam  roof  with  wrought- 
iron  principals.  Honeyman’s  patent  roof  venti- 
lators have  been  used.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Weir,  of  Howdon.  the 
local  sub-contractors  being  Messrs.  .Addison  & Sons 
for  slating,  Mr.  Pleslop  for  plumbing.  Messrs. 
Dinning  & Cooke,  of  Newcastle  for  heating 
engineers’  work,  and  Mr.  Steel  for  smith’s  work. 
Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell.  F.R.I.B.A.,  (from  whose 
designs  the  church  was  built)  is  the  architect. 

Midland  Railway  Institute.  Derby.— A 
new  Midland  Railway  Institute  has  just  been  built 


at  Derby  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Trubshaw.  the 
Company’s  Architect.  It  is  a two-story  building  of 
red  brick  with  terra-cotta  panels  and  string-courses. 
The  entrance-ball,  17  ft.  6 in.  wide  and  about  40  ft. 
long,  is  entered  through  iron  frontage  gates  and 
swing  doors.  On  the  right  is  the  newspaper  room, 
44  ft.  by  40  ft.  Leading  from  the  newspaper  room 
is  the  magazine  room,  about  20  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and 
from  this  apartment  access  is  gained  to  a chess  or 
class-room.  There  are  also  a coffee-room,  a small 
kitchen,  larder,  and  other  offices.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance-hall  is  the  library,  26  ft.  long  by  35  ft. , and 
a committee  room.  There  are  two  staircases  lead- 
ing to  the  rooms  above,  one  from  the  front  hall,  the 
other  from  the  back.  The  latter  leads  to  the  stage 
of  the  concert-hall  and  the  dressing-rooms  at  the 
back.  Immediately  on  the  top  of  the  front  staircase 
is  a class-room,  and  on  the  left-hand  side  is  the 
concert  or  lecture  hall.  This  ball  is  capable  of 
seating  upwards  of  500  people,  being  45  ft.  by  67  ft., 
and  is  provided  with  proscenium  and  stage.  The 
billiard-room  to  the  right  is  49  ft.  by  27  ft.  The 
electric  light  has  been  used  all  through  the  building. 
The  contractor  for  the  new  Institute  is  Mr.  W. 
Dickinson,  builder,  Ashbourne-road,  and  Mr.  C. 
Smith  is  the  clerk  of  works. 

St.  Stephen's  Schools,  Woodville,  near 
Burton-on-Tre.\t.  — These  schools  are  to  be 
altered  and  enlarged  from  plans  by  Mr.  R.  E. 
Carpenter,  of  Burton,  as  approved  by  the  Education 
Department. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Extension  of  Corporation  Waterworks, 
Aberdeen. — Work  has  been  provided  at  Cattofield 
for  men  otherwise  unemployed,  in  making  the 
excavations  for  a new  concrete  service  reservoir,  of 
oblong  shape,  265  ft.  long,  130  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft. 
deep.  This  new  reservoir  is  intended  to  give  a 
better  supply  to  the  higher-lying  districts  round 
Rittybrewster,  and  also  to  the  lower  reaches  of 
Woodside  and  to  the  whole  of  Old  Aberdeen. 
This  arrangement  will  reduce  the  present  strain  on 
the  mid-service  reservoir  at  Slopjefield,  as  the  new 
reservoir  will  be  supplied  from  the  low-sen.'ice 
reservoir  at  Mannofield  by  a 24-in.  cast-iron  contour 
main,  whicli  is  at  present  being  laid  by  the 
Corporation’s  water  staff.  This  main  will  be 
3^  miles  in  length,  and  will  supply  certain  other 
districts  en  route.  The  pipes  alone  will  cost 
1 1, 000/.,  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Macfarlane, 
Strang,  & Co..  Lochburn  Ironworks,  Glasgow; 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  section  of  the  works 
mentioned  will  be  25,000/.  The  other  works 
authorised  by  the  I.ocal  .\ct  of  Parliament 
passed  last  year  are  (i)  an  additional  circular 
storage  reservoir  at  Invercannie,  650  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. with  a water  depth  of  14  ft.  6 in.,  to  hold 
30,000,000  gallons,  giving  with  the  existing  reservoir 
a total  storage  equal  to  about  five  days'  supply  in 
place  of  thirty  hours  as  at  present ; (2)  six  additional 
filter-beds  to  filter  one  million  gallons  each  daily, 
which,  with  the  existing  filter-beds,  would  filter  the 
whole  supply  to  the  town,  and  permit  of  one  filter- 
bed  being  off  work,  ?o  that  the  beds  can  be  cleaned 
regularly  in  rotation  ; (3)  at  the  villages  of  Braemar, 
Ballater,  Aboyne,  and  Kincardine  O'Neil  above  the 
intake  the  levelling  and  laying-out  of  irrigation  farms, 
with  all  the  necessary  concrete  channels,  sluices,  &c. , 
for  carrying  and  distributing  the  sewage  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  land,  these  last-mentioned 
works  being  designed  to  prevent  as  f.\r  as  possible 
the  pollution  of  the  Dee,  and  conserjuenlly  of  the 
Aberdeen  water  supply.  Mr.  William  Dyack. 
Burgh  Surveyor,  .Aberdeen,  is  resident  engineer  for 
all  of  the  above  works,  and  Mr.  James  Gale,  of  the 
Glasgow  Corporation  Waterworks,  has  acted  as 
consulting  engineer.  Over  and  above  the  cost  of  the 
Cattofield  reservoir  specified  above,  the  expense  of 
the  waterworks  extension  works  described  is 
estimated  at  60,000/. 

Drainage  Works,  Northam.  Devon.— For 
the  new  sewer  for  the  drainage  of  Orchard  Hill, 
Northam,  Messrs.  G.  Shellabear  Son,  Plymouth, 
are  the  contractors,  at  a price  of  2.560/.  The  works 
have  been  designed,  says  the  Western  Morninsi 
News,  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latbam.  The  sewer  coni- 
mences  at  Raleigh  Gate,  and  discharges  at  Lower 
Cleave  houses,  the  length  being  one  mile.  The 
stoneware  pipes,  of  lo-inch  and  12-inch  diameter, 
and  of  e.xtra  thickness,  run  into  a tank  sewer,  at 
Cleave  houses,  of  4 ft,  6 in.  diameter,  100  yards 
length,  and  30,000  gallons  capacity,  and  constructed 
of  brick  (on  the  inside)  and  concrete.  The 
discharge  takes  place  through  1.380  feet  of  12-inch 
iron  pipe,  which  will  be  covered  at  low  water, 
Between  the  tank  sewer  and  the  iron  pipe  are 
situated  the  tidal  flap  and  penstock  chambers.  Two 
automatic  flushing  tanks,  each  of  650  gallons 
capacity,  will  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
drain  and  the  entrance  to  Chanter's-lane  respectively. 
The  sewer  will  be  perfectly  straight  from  manhole 
to  manhole,  All  turns  take  place  in  the  manholes, 
and  the  floors  of  the  latter  have  the  same  form  as  the 
pipe,  so  as  to  avoid  accumulations.  The  surface 
boxes  of  the  manhole.s  will  be  air  - tight,  and 
ventilation  will  be  carried  out  by  means  of  six 
ornamental  iron  columns.  30  ft.  high.  The  sewer 
will  be  laid  at  a depth  of  tetween  7 ft.  and  20  ft. 
The  resident  engineer  for  the  works  is  M.  A.  J. 
Jenkins,  and  the  contractors’  representrative  is 
Mr.  H.  B.  Neal. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France.  - In  accordance  with  a Parliamentary 
vote,  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  has  Just  opened  a 
competition  for  three  architects'  appointments  in 
connexion  with  Che  D^partement  des  Monuments 
Historiques.  The  ” projets”  of  the  competitois, 
twenty  in  number,  are  at  present  e.xbibited  in  the 
Museum  of  Comparalive  Sculpture  at  iheTrocad^ro»j 
The  architects  were  left  free  to  select,  from  among 
the  civil,  military,  or  religious  buildings  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  monument  of 
which  they  wished  to  represent  the  actual  state  and 
a restoration.  The  works  exhibited  show  for  the 
most  part  a high  average  of  learning  and  talent. 
We  may  mention  especially  the  drawings  submitted 
by  M.  Lucien  Roy  ("Eglise  de  la  Chapelle”  at 
Cr6cy),  M.  Benouville  (St.  Julicn  le  Pauvre.^ 
which  he  proposes  to  transform  into  a museum 
of  specimens  of  stone),  MM.  Nodet,  Marcel,* 
Balleyguier,  Bonnaye,  and  Babet.  In  addition 
to  this  competition  of  drawings,  the  competitors 
have  also  to  pass  an  oral  examination  in  history  and 

archceology. Seventy-two  architects  ha%'e  taken 

part  in  the  competition  for  a new  Hotel  de  Ville  for 
Ivry-sur-Seine.  The  designs  are  exhibited  in  the 
Palais  des  Arts  Libdraux,  at  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
Many  of  them  are  splendidly  drawn,  but  tlie  majority^ 
have  the  fault  of  being  too  pompous  and  pretentious, 
and  at  variance  with  the  simplicity  which  is  more 

suitable  to  a suburban  town  hall. At  the 

£cole  des  Beaux-Arts  the  “ Prix  Labarre”  has 
been  awarded  to  M.  Blondel.  The  prize  is  given 
to  the  student  of  the  first  or  second  year  who 
produces  in  three  days  the  best  sketch  of  a given 
subject.  The  “Prix  Fortin”  has  been  awarded- 

to  M.  Rouault. We  may  notice  in  passing 

the  picture  e.xhibition  organised  in  Rue  Buonaparte 
by  the  editing  staff  of  the  journal  entitled  “La 
Plume,”  and  that  of  the  landscape-painters  MM.j 
Schuller  and  Ricard-Cordingley  in  Rue  St.  I^azare.' 

The  eminent  sculptor  Cavelier,  whose  death  we 

mentioned  recently,  has  left  two  rc«/«  of  i,50ofrancs 
each,  one  to  the  Socidtd  des  Artistes  Franfaise,  the 
other  to  the  “ Socidtd  des  Artistes  - Peintres, 
Sculpteurs,  Architectes  el  Graveurs,”  founded  by 

Baron  Taylor. The  decoratkm  of  the  new  Ecolai 

de  Pharmaciewill  be  shortly  completed  by  four  large 
panel  pictures  to  be  executed  by  M.  Besnard. — ^ 
The  Sevres  manufactory  is  still  at  work  at  a dessertJ 
service  which  is  to  be  offered  as  a wedding  presenti 
to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York.  It  will  consist! 
of  two  jardinieres,  four  large  fruit  baskets,  and 

forty  plates, M.  Mercie  will  exhibit  at  the 

next  Salon  the  monument  which  is  to  be  erected  at 
Domrdmy  in  memory  of  Joan  of  Arc.  The  sculptor 
has  much  modified  his  first  sketch  ; the  monumenl 
now  represents  the  heroine  in  the  act  of  leaving  her 
father's  house  to  undertake  the  liberation  of  I'rance- 
She  is  led  by  “ Le  Gijnie  de  la  Patrie,”  who  puls  a 
sword  in  her  band,  and  indicales  with  a gesture  the 
road  she  i.s  to  take.  This  group  will  be  erected  on  a 
pedestal  in  front  of  Joan  of  Arc's  house.  The 
inauguration  will  not  take  place,  however,  for  two 

years. M.  Bounat  is  to  represent  the  committee 

of  the  Soci(?t6  les  Artistes  Francais,  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Exhibition  at  Vienna.  M.  Ernest  Barrias  has  been 
appointed  vice-President  of  the  same  society,  in 
place  of  the  late  M.  Cavelier. The  munici- 

pality of  Kl^ber,  in  Algeria,  intend  to  raise 
in  this  small  town  a monument  to  General' 

Kl^ber. M.  .Antony  Jolly,  architect,  a former 

pupil  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  has  been  appointed 
architect  to  the  French  residencies  at  Madagascar4 

Experiments  are  being  commenced  at  Nice  for 

the  disinfection  of  sewage  by  electrolysed  sea-water, 

on  the  system  of  the  engineer,  Hermitte. The 

railway  company  “ de  rOuest  ” has  commenced  the 
construction  of  a new  station  at  Montretout,  near  St. 

Cloud. The  “ Conseil  Supdrieur  des  Prisons  ''  has 

expressed  itself  in  favour  of  the  suppression  of  the 
prisons  of  Mazas,  Grande  Roqueite,  and  Saint 
Pdlagie.  and  of  replacing  them  by  the  establishment 
of  the  single  penitentiary  which  is  to  be  constructed 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine-et-Marne,  and  will  be 
capable  of  containing  1,800  prisoners. 

Norway. — Herr  Henrik  Bull,  architect  of  the 
new  National  Theatre  nosv  in  course  of  construction 
in  Christiania,  a “model''  structure,  has  given  a 
lecture  on  the  scheme  at  the  Polytechnic  Si.ciety^ 
there.  The  auditorium  and  stage  will  be  located  in 
two  buildings,  absolutely  separated,  except  for  a 
necessary  door  in  the  basement  and  one  on  the  first 
floor,  both  fireproof,  and  for  the  scenarium,  but 
which  may  be  completely  closed  with  an  iron  curtain. 
The  main  entrance  will  be  through  a portal  in 
University-.street.  This  leads  to  a vestibule,  in 
which  are  the  doors  and  staircases  of  the  stalls,  the 
pit,  and  the  lo^es.  At  the  close  of  the  performance 
special  doors  from  the  lower  parts  ooening  directly 
on  the  street  will  be  thrown  open.  The  Royal  box 
will  have  a separate  entrance,  vestibule,  and  foyer._ 
On  the  second  floor  is  the  first  tier  of  boxes,  with 
the  principal  foyer  or  lounge  situated  over  the 
roomy  vestibule.  To  the  third  floor — second  row  of 
boxes — the  /oyer  is  continued  from  the  second  floor, 
and  outside  are  bilconies  whence  iron  ladders 
lead  down  into  the  street.  On  the  fourth  floor  is  the 
gallery,  whence  there  are  also  iron  fire-escapes. 
'The  basement  is  set  apart  for  the  orchestra,  and  has 
a separate  entrance.  The  stage  - 'building — 
the  structure  at  the  back — is  reached  through  two 
entrances  from  another  street,  in  the  basement  of 
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hich  there  are  rooms  for  the  officials,  per- 
•rmers,  &c.  Around  the  stage  runs  a corridor,  in 
hich  are  the  dressing-rooms,  wardrobes,  &c. 
here  is  also  a foyer  for  the  use  of  the  actors  and  for 
■hearsals.  Tlie  stage  rises  right  through  the  entire 
jilding  to  the  dome.  Above  the  first-floor  corridor 
another  floor,  with  dressing-rooms,  and  asitting- 
'Om  for  the  choristers.  On  the  third  floor,  at  the 
ick.  is  the  curtain  storage,  the  tailors'  workshops, 
id  a large  painters’  studio.  In  the  loft  is  the 
irpenters'  shop.  At  tiie  back  of  the  stage  is  a 
lecial  exit,  approached  by  sloping  terraces,  so 
;rge  that  a fire-engine,  all  complete,  may  drive 
irough  it  right  on  to  the  stage.  In  fact,  no  pre- 
iiution  has  been  omitted  in  order  to  ensure  exemp- 
on  and  safety  from  fire,  the  stringent  regulations 
pw  in  force  in  Prussia  and  Austria  as  regards 
jeatres  having  been  strictly  observed.  Gas  is  not 
led  in  any  part  of  the  buildings,  only  the  electric 

Ijht,  but  in  the  corridors  and  on  staircases,  &c, , there 
e oil  lamps  and  candles  in  reserve.  The  lower 
irt  of  the  structure  is  to  be  faced  with  polished 
■anite  from  the  Idefjord,  whilst  the  columns  in  the 
terior  will  be  executed  in  polished  Norwegian 
arble.  The  structure  rests  on  3,400  piles,  ten 
irds  in  length,  encased  in  concrete  one  yard  in 
ickness.  The  entire  surface  is  covered  with  con- 

ete  laid  by  the  Christiania  Cement  Factory. An 

fsociation  of  workmen  has  been  formed  in 
jhristiania  for  the  erection,  on  co-operative  prin- 
bles,  of  two-storied  detached  workmen's  dwellings 
||ith  a plot  of  garden  attached  500  square  metres  in 
fea.  The  dwellings  are  first  to  be  let  to  the 
ipeupier,  but  upon  his  having  paid  up  half  the 
due  a lease  will  be  issued  to  him.  It  is  not  intended 
, build  regular  workmen's  quarters,  but  to  spread 
le  dwellings  ail  over  the  town.  The  principles  of 
,e  association  have  been  adopted  from  Germany. 
iSvvEDEN. — It  has  been  decided  to  postpone  the 
biding  of  the  projected  Scandinavian  Industrial 
jxhibition  in  Stockholm  from  1896  to  1897,  as  in 
^e  former  year  similar  e.xhibitions  will  be  held  in 
^rlin  and  Brussels,  and  because  in  the  latter  year 
peurs  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  reign  of 
iing  Oscar.  A Scandinavian  Industrial  F-xhibition 

I ill,  however,  be  held  in  Malmd  in  1S96. The 

ockholm  Building  Board  has  just  arrived  at  a 
icision  which  has  caused  some  comment  in  build- 
g circles,  i.c. , having  refused  a building  contractor 
ilieense  for  business  on  the  grounds  that  he  has 
ily  recently  passed  througii  bankruptcy.  The 
joard  maintains  that  such  a person  is  not  in  a 
(lancial  position  to  contract  for  materials,  &c.. 
pnee  the  refusal.  In  a recent  case,  it  is  pointed 
|it,  the  vendors  of  building  materials  only  received 
iper  cent,  of  their  claims. 

[Denmark. — A recent  number  of  the  I/igcnidr 
plains  designs  and  plans,  with  description,  of  the 
pw  Town  Hall  in  Copenhagen,  on  which  work  has 
^mmenced.  It  is  the  greatest  undertaking  of  its 
nd  commenced  in  the  Danish  capital  during  the 
lesent  century.  The  building  will  be  centrally 
•uated,  surrounded  by  boulevards,  on  the  site  of 
e last  Industrial  E.xhibition.  The  design  chosen, 

I the  main,  is  one  of  three  sent  in  by  Herr  M. 
yrop,  the  architect.  The  Town  Hall  will  consist 
front,  central,  and  rear  blocks,  with  a clock- 
wer.  In  course  of  time  a square,  with  terraces, 
itues,  &c. . will  be  planned  in  front  of  the  hall  in 
der  to  make  its  appearance  more  imposing.  The 
■ilding  will  be  built  of  red  bricks,  resting  on  a 
,nth  of  Bornholm  granite,  8 ft.  in  height.  The  cost 
the  building,  with  installations  of  steam,  ventila- 
in,  sewage,  electricity,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  about 
0,000/.,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  sum 

11  be  exceeded. The  new  Museum  of  Industries 

Copenhagen  is  now  completed  externally,  and  the 

iffoldings  have  been  removed. Work  on  the 

yptotek — an  art  gallery  presented  to  the  city  by  a 
3wer,  Herr  Jacobsen — is  now  progressing  rapidly, 
le  fa9ade  is  to  be  decorated  with  six  colossal 
egorical  groups  in  bronze,  three  on  each  side  of 
; entrance. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dpen  Spaces. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
'Urt  of  Common  Council  a memorial  was  received 
m ratepayers,  commoners,  and  inhabitants  of 
nstead,  Surrey,  asking  for  assistance  in  the 
>posed  preservation  of  Banstead  Commons— see 
: “ Note  '■  of  January  28  last  year.  The  petitioners 
iresent  that  a former  attempt  to  enclose  the  land 
1 been  successfully  resisted,  though  at  a cost  to 
m of  about  4,ocx3/.  for  legal  expenses,  towards 
ich  the  Corporation  gave  1,000/.  The  inhabitants, 
.vever,  have  been  obliged  to  resort  again  to 
Ration,  spending  1.300/.  in  securing  the  assent  of 
rlianient  to  a scheme  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
appointing  conservators.  Of  the  later  charges 
. Bonsor,  M.P.,  has  defrayed  500/.,  and  Mr. 
ring  250/.  ; the  memorialists  petition  the  Court  to 
p them  in  meeting  a deficit  that  still  remains  of 
1/.  On  Monday,  the  5th  proxo.,  will  be  held  a 
eling  of  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses  fronting 
)n  Red  Lion  - square.  High  Holborn,  to 
isidcr  a resolution  for  empowering  the 
slees  to  transfer  as  a gift  — under  the 
tropolitan  Open  Spaces  Act  1881 — to  the  London 
anty  Council  all  their  interest  and  duties  of 
nagement  in  respect  of  the  square-garden,  with  a 
iv  to  its  permanent  preservation  for  public  enjoy- 


I ment.  The  garden,  ij  acre  in  extent,  was  laid  out 
by  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association  at  a 
cost  of  250/.,  leased  to  trustees,  and  opened  on 
August  10,  1885.  A project  is  started  to  buy  for 
6,400/.  an  open  space  of  about  8 acres  at  Manor- 
lane,  Lee.  The  above -cited  Association  have 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  respective  rectors  to  the 
laying  out  of  the  churchyards  of  St.  Mary,  Bow,  and 
All  Hallows,  London  Wall  ; and  have  arranged 
with  the  owner  of  Iron-square,  Hackney-road,  fora 
forty  years'  lease,  at  a peppercorn  rental,  of  the 
garden,  and  its  use  by  the  public.  The  Lewisham 
Board  of  Works  have  voted  2,800/.  towards  the 
purchase  of  Brockley  Hilly  Fields,  so  now  the  total 
cost  of  43.300/.  (to  which  the  London  County 
Council  give  22,000/.)  for  the  45  acres  is  assured. 
See  " Notes  " in  the  Builder  of  March  5,  July  16, 
and  November  12,  1892,  and  October  28  last,  for 
history  of  the  movement  for  purchase. 

Exhibition  ok  Meteorological  Instru- 
ments.— The  Council  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society  have  arranged  to  hold  at  25,  Great  George- 
street,  S.W.  (by  permission  of  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers),  from 
April  10  to  20,  an  exhibition  of  instruments,  photo- 
graphs, and  drawings  relating  to  the  representation 
and  measurement  of  clouds.  The  committee  will 
also  be  glad  to  show  any  new  meteorological  instru- 
rnents  or  apparatus  invented  or  first  constructed 
since  the  exhibition  in  1892,  as  well  as  photographs 
and  drawings  possessing  meteorological  interest. 

Illegible  Signatures, — We  have  had  to  leave 
unanswered  two  or  three  letters  during  the  last 
week,  through  the  writers’  signatures  being  illegible. 
Correspondents  ought  to  remember  that  though  the 
context  will  generally  explain  a badly-written  word 
in  the  body  of  a letter,  there  is  no  such  explanation 
for  a badly-written  signature.  Nothing  can  be  more 
stupid  and  unbusinesslike  than  to  write  to  a person 
to  whom  your  name  is  not  known,  with  a signature 
which  is  either  illegible  or  which  may  be  read  three 
or  four  different  ways. 

Rochd.ale  Building  Tr.ades  Federation. — ■ 
Mr.  W.  Mallinson,  Secretary  to  the  Rochdale  and 
District  Building  Trades  Federation,  has  just  drawn 
up  his  report  on  the  first  year's  working  of  that 
organisation.  The  report  states  that  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  that  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Federation  has  been  the  fair  con- 
tract clause.  The  first  public  body  they  approached 
cn  this  question  was  the  School  Board,  where 
Councillor  Rushworth  at  their  request  moved  for 
the  insertion  of  a fair  contract  clause  in  all  con- 
tracts for  work  to  be  done  for  the  School  Board. 
Although  the  motion  found  no  seconder,  the  Federa- 
tion consider  it  was  a useful  means  of  introducing 
the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  Councillor 
Rushworth  also  undertook  to  move  a similar  reso- 
lution at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Town  Council. 

A long  discussion  ensued,  but  the  resolution  was 
rejected  by  r8  votes  against  15.  The  Federation 
consider  that  many  of  the  arguments  used  against 
the  resolution  had  no  bearing  on  the  question,  and 
they  believe  that  when  the  motion  is  again  intro- 
duced in  the  Council  the  voting  will  be  reversed. 
In  reply  to  a communication  sent  to  the  Pioneers' 
Society,  the  Federation  learned  that  “ all  contract 
work  let  by  the  committee  of  the  Pioneers  is  given 
to  men  who  pay  the  standard  rate  of  wages.” 
They  consider  this  rather  an  evasive  reply  from  a 
co-operative  society,  as  no  opinion  is  expressed  on 
sub-letting.  The  Provident  Co-operative  Society, 
in  response  to  a request  of  the  Federation,  adopted 
a resolution  admitting  the  principle  of  the  fair 
contract  clause,  with  the  standard  rate  of  wages, 
and  no  sub-letting  where  avoidable.  To  secure  if 
possible  a clause  in  the  Town  Council  building  regu- 
lations preventing  jerry-building,  the  Federation 
sought  to  approach  the  Building  Committee,  and 
were  informed  that  when  the  time  arrived  a deputa- 
tion would  be  gladly  received  and  heard.  Mr. 
Mallinson's  report _ concludes.  “There  is  every 
promise  of  the  building  trade  being  busy.  Last 
year  found  us  fairly  well  employed,  despite  the  prog- 
nostications of  our  employers We  trust  that 

our  brethren  in  the  surrounding  district  who  receive 
a lower  rate  of  wages  than  ours  will  adopt  means  to 

bring  their  wages  up  to  our  level At  present 

the  lederation  is  in  its  infancy,  and  before  we  reach 
its  full  effect  as  a principle  we  shall  have  to  gain 
experience,  and  to  show  a broader  spirit  of  brother- 
hood. This  spirit  is  discernible  in  our  unions,  and 
with  that  and  an  earnest  will,  difficult  problems  of 
organisation  will  not  be  incapable  of  solution.” 


MEETINGS. 


Friday,  February  16. 

Architectural  Association.— }.ir.  J.  L.  Robinson  on 
‘The  Last  Three  A.  A.  Excursions.”  Illustrated.  7,30 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations 
for  Sanitary  Officers). — Professor  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A. 
on  “ Sanitary  Appliances.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  Walter  Beer  on  “ Ship  Slipways,  having  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Dover  Slipway.”  7.30  p.m. 

Painters'  Hall.—'iAx.  \V.  Fourniss  on  " The  Processes 
of  House  Painting.”  III.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  February  17. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers).— V'xiii  to  Croydon  Water-works  and 
Beddington  Sewage  Farm,  Croydon.  2 p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— Rayleigh,  M.A.,  on  “ Light  ; 
with  Spedal  Reference  to  the  Optical  Discoveries  of 


Newton."  ^ 

Queen's  College,  Cork.  - 
“ History  of  Arcnicecture." 


• Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  the 


VI. 


Monday,  February  19, 

Surz'eyors'  Institution.— .KdioxsxneA  Discussion  on  Mr 
H.  Blackbourn'-  ....... 

Buildim 


“London  Streets  and 


paper  or 
Bill,  1894.”  8 p.n 

StKieiy  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures).— Vix . Hugh  Stannu.s 
on  Ihe  Decorative  Treatment  of  Artificial  Foliage.”  I 

8 p.  rn. 

Victoria  Institute. — 8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— Yts^ex  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Blakey  entitled  “ A Few  Notes  on  Quantities  and  Specifi- 
cations. 6.30  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— 'Pxsanx 
by  Mr.  D.  B.  Niven.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  20. 

Inslitution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — Mx.  Ralph  Hart 
iw^eddell  on  Forging  by  Hydraulic  Pressure."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Section)  — 
Mr.  Edouard  Seve  on  “The  Arts  and  Industries  of 
Belgium  and  the  Antwerp  Exhibition,  1894.”  8 p.m 
Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).- 
Mr.  J.  W right  Clarke  on  “ Dct.ails  of  Plumbers'  Work. 

8 p.m. 

IVaterloo  Bridge-road.— -^.ix.  J 
Wolfe  Barry  on  “ The  Tower  Bridge."  8 p.m. 

Glasgaiu  Architectural  Association.  — Uix.  George 
Walton  on  “ Interior  Decoration.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  21. 

Carpenters'  Company  (Free  Lectures  on  Matters  Con- 
nected with  Profe.ssor  Unwin  F R S on 

“Niagara  and  the  Work  for  its  Utilisation.”  8 p.m’.  ’’ 
British  Arehirologicat  Association.— (i)  Mr.  Chas.  R.  B. 
Barrett  on  ‘ Riding  Skimmington  and  Riding  the  Stang”  ; 

r'"’..  o on  “Stained  Glass  at  Lambourn, 

Berks.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.— -^.Ix.  W.  H.  Preecc,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  on 
Electric  Signalling  without  Wire.s.”  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers).— \ xsit  of  Inspection  in  the  Parish  of 
Chelsea.  2 p.m. 

T Ecclesiological  Society.  — Paper  by  Dr. 

J.  ^Vlckham  Legg,  F.S.A.  7.30  p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Cierks  oj  fVorks’  Institution.— 
8.30  p.m. 

Royal  MeteorologicalSociety.-rhxec  Papers  to  be  read, 
e p.m. 

Thursday,  February  22. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. — (i)  Mr.  Gisbert 
Kapjj  on  A Method  of  Testing  the  Magnetic  Qualities  of 
on  “A  Parallel  Working 

through  Long  Lines.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

„ . Friday,  February  21. 

Mr.  W.  C.  lyndale  on  House  Drainage.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— 'siMdenis  Visit  to  the 
af^p  m^'  Messrs.  Joynson  & Son,  at  St.  Mary  Cray, 

Saturday,  February  24. 

Royal  Institution.— haxd  Rayleigh,  M.A.,  on  “ Lizht 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Optical  Discovcriel  of 
Newton.  III.  3 p.m. 

Association.— to  Craig- 

Queen's  College,  Cork.—-M.x.  Arthur  Hill  ■ 

History  of  Architecture.”  VII.  3 p.m. 


“The 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

4,5^’— Ventilators  : G.  J.  Chapman.— In  order  to 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Builders’  Lock-out  at  Newcastle.— The 
dispute  between  the  Newcastle  Master  Builders’ 
Association  and  the  plasterers  and  bricklayers 
culminated  on  Monday  in  a lock-out,  and  through 
the  last  two  societies  being  federated  with  the 
joiners,  plumbers,  lathrenders,  and  labourers,  these 
bodies  of  men  are  also  stopped  from  continuing 
their  employment.  The  dispute  arose  because  the 
plasterers  wished  to  compel  a foreman  to  join  their 
society,  and  the  bricklayers  to  make  a mason  cease 
working  as  a bricklayer,  and  further  to  make  the 


Ur.ry  ughts,  ventilators  are,  according  to  this  inven- 

balanced  or  spring-controlled  valves 
which  effectuallycontrol  the  passage  of  air  in  the  ventilator. 

^^arble  : L.  Nathan. — According 
to  this  patent,  the  slabs  or  panels  of  marble  to  be  imitated 
are  made  as  they  are  fixed,  so  as  to  obviate  tbe  trouble  of 
dowclling  or  f^^tening  to  the  surface  of  walls  or  ceilings  bv 
Pk  -I  made  in  a somewhat  similar  way  to 

that  ordinarily  employed,  but  the  facing  is  prepared  on  a 
removable  surface  and  other  details  are  introduced  into  the 
process  in  order  to  enable  the  material  to  be  dealt  with 
after  it  is  in  position. 

4, 788. --Flushing  Closets:  //.  W.  McClellan— \ 
pipe  with  nozzle  is,  according  to  this  invention,  fixed 
above  the  pan  or  receptacle,  and  an  air-pipe  connects  the 
^^'■'''“■pipe,  so  as  to  ensure  com- 
plete  flushing  with  the  greatest  economy  of  water. 

14, 456. --Window  Sashes  and  Frames:  G.  Clark.— 
To  allow  the  sashes  to  revolve  for  cleaning  and  repairing 
the  pocket-pieces  m the  sash-frame  are  made  to  draw  ouT 
and  longer  than  the  height  of  the  sash,  enabling  the  sash 
to  slide  sidewaj's  into  the  pocket-hole.  The  lines  are  fixed 
^ the  centre  of  the  sash  styles  with  small  metal  plates. 
The  sashes  clearing  the  beads  in  the  frame  are  easily  and 
conveniently  reversed.  ’ 

. U-M*;— Artificial  Stone,  Paint,  &c.  : L.  Grote — 
Artificial  stone,  preservative  paint,  and  such  like  manufac- 
tures  are  made  by  means  of  new  combinations,  “slag 
wool,  gravel,  clay,  and  many  other  materials  being  used  * 
17,766.— Wi^ndow  Frames  ; M.  Rendell.—Ja  facilitate 


IV  iiiajvc  luc  . '■  , - V • j — xu  lacilltate 

offending  employer  in  the  last-named  case  pay  c,l.  °M"«window.sashes,  one  of  the  beads  in  each 

The  Employers'  Association  have  taken  joint  aclion,  ^^"wrourS'ina  ,h'fwfn/„°w “sl.h°  "ifj'  ■"’a  *’1'“', L' 
and  thus  ordered  a general  lock-out.  I £7™™  b.  sSed%;‘”  oVtor'. 


— Window-Sashes  : G.  Gray  an^-l miotfur.—Th^  ' 
sashes' are  made  less  in  v,  idth  between  the  pulley  styles  of  , 
frames,  so  as  to  allow  the  sa»hes  to  be  mos-cd  on  one  side  ; 
snfiiciently  for  the  sash  on  the  other  side  to  swing  dear  of  i 
the  inner  lining  and  parting  bead.  I 

— Screw  Clamv  : AT.  Ftssjer  and  ancihcr. — | 

The  bow  or  bar  of  the  clamp  is  not  in  dovetailed  parts,  j 
hut  in  a piece  made  altogether,  so  that  the  loosening  of  the 
bow  is  avoided. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
, F.  .'Ipeed,  Onc-piece  Rranch  (Wai 
Pipes.— 24, Qt  * ■ ■ 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


January  29. — 1.858,  C.  Browning,  Attaching  Branch  ' 
Metal  Pipes  to  Mains.— x, 860,  ('•.  Kirk,  .\utomatic  Sash-  . 
fastener. — 1.879,  O.  Schmall,  Building  Walls,  Conduits,  : 
and  other  allied  structures. — 1,882,  W.  Morison,  Chimney  1 
and  Ventilating-shaft  Tops.— 1,928,  W_.  Richards  and  the  i 
Ceralite  Syndicate,  Limited,  Faced  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. 

Ja.suarv  30. — *19871  The  P.atcnt  Gully  Company 
Limited, [and  LorenroCrosta  Surface-water  Cullies. — 1,993,  ' 
W.  Thompson.  Moulding  and  Drying  .\pparatus  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Bricks  or  like  articles  from  Plastic 
Material. — 2,000,  F.  Kingston,  Flushing  Closets,  Urinals.  [ 
Sinks,  &C. — 2,020,  F.  Caslon,  Sliding  Door  or  Gates. — ' 
2,026,  W.  RatdilT,  Carving  Machines. — 2,039,  • Hall 

and  W.  B.ayliss,  Draught  Excluders  for  Doors,  Windows, 
S:c. 

January  31.— 2.079,  G.  V»  iese,  Liquid  Glue. — 2,097,  G. 
Hawes,  Trusses.  Trestles,  Abutments  or  Piers  for  Bridges. 
— 2,103,  E.  Turner,  House  and  other  Drains.- 2,146, 
W.  Bird,  Mechanism  for  Raising  and  Lowering  Curtains 
hung  in  front  of  Doors,  when  the  Doors  are  opened  or 
closed. 

February  i. — 2.201.  W.  Bulmer,  Machine  for  Pressing 
Bricks.— 2,212,  J.  Houghton.  Windows. 

February  2. — 2,2^7,  J.  Clark.  Substitute  for  Veneer  or 
Enamel.— 2,207.  Frotscher,  Window-frames  and  Sashes. 
— 2,wi,  W.  Gill,  Machinery  or  Apparatus  for  Moulding 
and  Pressing  Bricks,  S:c.— 2, 3C2,  W.  Gill,  Cutting  Table.s 
for  use  with  Brick-making  Machines. — 2,333,  The  Anei 
Company,  Limited  and  S.  .Allin,  Door  Checks  and  Spring 
Hinges. 

FtBRUARY  3. — 2,369,  W.  Hart.  Apparatus  for  Cutting. 
Pasting,  Hanging,  and  Fastening  Wall,  Ceiling,  and 
other  Paper.— 2,370,  W.  James,  Mouth  Blow-pipe  for  the 
use  of  Gas-filters,  Plumbers,  &c. — 2,391,  P.  Fj-fe,  Drain- 


■closet) 

. J-  Tumley  and  T.  T.inskill, 

Window  Frames  and  Reversible  Self-balancing  or  other 
Sliding  S.-Lshe.s.— 27,  J.  Pratt,  Glazing  Horticultural  and 
other  Buildings. — 580,  H.  Barham,  Attaching  or  Securing 
Door  and  other  Knobs  to  their  Spindles.  — 880.  C. 
Holrastrom,  Preventing  the  Freezing  of  Water  in  Pipes 
and  Cisterns.— 898.  .A.  Brown.  New  Tool  or  Augur  Bit. — 
1,047,  H.  Birkbcck,  Collapsible  floors. — 1,142,  F.  Smith, 
Bakers'  Ovens. — 1,175.  }■  Cowell,  Screw -drivers. — 1,359, 
F.  Strover,  Louvre  Chimney-top.  — 1,427,  A.  Mc.Ara, 
Portland  Cement. 


FebrO ARV  7. — By  Brodic,  T'iiiiln,  Co. : 4,  Dartmouth- 
pk.-rd..  Highgate-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  45/..  480/.I 
210,  Kentish  Town-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  75/.,  880/.I 
16,  Queen's-rd.,  Finsbury-pk.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  45/., 
425/.  ; 2,  Brownswood-pk.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  ii/.,  r.  3o/.» 
485/. 

FkI!ruaby_  8.— By  Fraser  Gi*  Heigh; 


igh;  4,  WoodgrangJ 
14/.,  r.  loof.,  2,00341 
)w,  f.,  r.  974,  i,7no4| 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

3.106,  W.  Webster,  Cement. — 4.178.  R.  Taylor,  Clay 
Dr>-er.— 6,310,  .A.  Bridgman  and  I).  House,  Saw  Benches 
and  other  Sawing  Machines.  — 6,66t,  Craven,  Dunnill, 
& Co.,  Limited,  and  F.  Smith,  Tiles.— 12,804,  A.  Wright, 
Laths  and  Sheets  for  forming  Ceilings,  Fioors,  Partitions, 
&c. — 21,728,  -A.  Bridgman  and  D.  House,  Saw  Benches 
and  Sewing  Machines. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY ; 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


February  6. — By  IF.  J.  Nexvell ; 233,  235, 


- - - .-w,  ..5>  Queen's-rd., 

Peckham,  u.t.  71  yrs^  g.r.  94,  r.  72/.,  63o4— By  Smith, 


Son,  dr*  Cooper:  16,  Everi!da-st.,  Islington,  u.t.  46  y: 
g.r.  54,  r.  354,  200I.  ; i to  5,  -Albion  Buildings,  Walworth, 
u.t.  60  VTS.,  g.r.  io4,  3^.;  215,  217,  219.  Fori-rd., 
Bermondsey,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  xiL,  7504 — By  P.  M. 
Puckridgt:  40,  Hethpool-st..  Edgware-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs., 
g.r.  7s.,  r.  334,  2454— By  C.  F.  Dowsett:  Three  plots 
of  f.  bond,  Norwood.  4 a.  or.  4 p.,  1,1854  ; 29,  Stockwcll- 
pk.-cres.,  Stockwell,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  i24,  r.  504.  1504— 
By  Debenham,  Tewson,  Co.  : 72,  Ludgate  Hill,  City, 
u.t.  26  yrs..  g.r.  3754,  r.  7654,  2,5504  ; 159,  Finchley-rd., 
Hampstead,  u.t.  44  >ts.,  g.r.  i8f  I9R.  2d.,  1,4604  ; 31, 
Fairfax  Mews,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  30^. 


o 66(even),  High-st.,  Waltham.stow,  i,,  ..  

17, t East  Avenue,  f.,  r.  264,  5004  ; 87,  Tredegar-rd.,  Hov^ 
f.,  r.  434,  s3o4 — By  A.  T.  Mncer ; 28,  30,  Solon  New-rd., 
Clapham,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g,r.  i24  12s.,  r.  684,  6654—117 
Rcytttlds  dr*  Eason:  74,  Chariotte-st..  Fitzroy-sq.,  u.t.  J 
i2o4,  r.  2504,  i,28o4  : 16,  London-st.,  u.t.  17  yr^ 

f. ...  ..34,  i5of.— By  Neivbon  dr*  Co.  : L.g.r.  of  55/., 
Canonbury  I^e,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  2454  ; i.g.r.  of  i84.  Shaftesj 
bury-st.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  5 yrs.,  g.r.  7I.  los.,  3i4  j 36  to  44 
(even),  Wamer-st.,  liarnsbury,  u.t.  6s  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  r, 
3234  IS,,  1,7804  : 90.  Roman-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  64  tOSJ 
33o4  ; 13,  15,  Barnsbury  (irovc,  u.L  70  yrs.,  g.r.  lofJfl 
544,  5oo4  ; 99,  Murray-.st.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  gfl 
44  4S.,  r.  364,  3254  ; 82,  Queen ’.s  Head-st.,  Islington,  u.t. 
42  yrs.,  g.r.  54  ss.,  r.  344,  3054;  22,  Fouiden-rd.,  Stoke 
Newington,  u.t.  78  yrs..  g.r.  64.  3754 — By  Stimson  &• 
Sons:  78,  80,  82,  Brandon-st.,  Walworth,  f.,  r.  i6o4,  are* 
7,550  ft.,  2,6504,-  84,  86,  Brandon-st.,  f.,  r.  684,  i,oo^.-^ 
29i  J3»  35.  E.vmouth-st.,  Clerkenwell,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r,  744, 
r.  178,  s9o4  j 18,  Beryi-rd,,  Hammersmith,  u.t.  95  yrs., 

g. r.  54,  2054 

February  9. — By  Salter,  Rex,  dr*  Co.:  25,  27,  Gais< 
ford-st.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  los.,  r.  too4, 
t,o4o4  ; No.  77,  79,  83,  85,  87,  6aisford-st.,  u.t.  56\ts., 
g.r.  i4  5s.,  r.  2174,  2,310/.  ; 102,  104,  ro6,  Gaisford-st..’u.L 
56  \-rs.,  g.r.  25/.  4s.,  r.  124/.,  1.060/.  ; 119,  121,  123,  Gab- 
ford-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  4s.,  r.  127/.,  1,020/.  ; .41, 
Caversham-rd.,  u.t.  36  jts.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  M.,  500/. 
Peckwater-st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  64  6s.,  r.  39/.,  280/. 


[Contractions  used  in  these  Z.£r/j.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i-g.r.  foi 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-r  ” 


unexpired  term ; p.a.  for  pei 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  foi 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


Feb.  17,  1894.] 
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PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 
eenheart,  13. G. 

lak.  E.I.  . . load  9/10/0  n 
quoia.U.S.ft.cu  2/3 
>h,  Canada  load  a/io/o 
rch.  do 2/100  : 


. do.  . 


3'5o 


7/10/0 
lo/o/o  i; 


. Daiitsic,  &c.  - 

ik.  do a'150 

^anad.\ 5/10/0 

tie.  Canada  red  a/is'o 
Do.  Yellow  ....  ai$lQ 
ith.Dantitic,  fath  4/10/0 
3t.  Petersburg.,  s/o/o 
ainscot,  Riga, 

to.,  log 2/5/0 

less.a.  crown....  2/5/0 
:als,  Finland 
ind  Sc  ist  std  100  8/0/0 

Do.  4th  & 3rd  .. 

Do.  Riga 

St.  Petersburg. 

I ist  yellow  .... 

Do.  and  yellow 

Do.  white 0,'ti 

Swedish 8/1 

White  Sea 8' 

Canada,  Pine  rst  22. 1 
Do.  do.  and....  17, 
Do.  do.  3rd,  iStc.  7,11 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  9 1 
Do.  do.  3rd  <St 

and 6/1 

New  Brunswick  6,' 
Itlens,  all  kinds  3, 
ootiitg  boards, 
prep. 


Do.  2nd 

OtUerqualities— 
adar,  Cuba  . . ft. 
Honduras,  Sic. 
iahogany,  Cuba 
Domingo, 


lo/io/o 

8'o/o 

9.0/0 


/3i 


Mexican  do.  do.  (3 

Tobasco  do.  do.  /si 

Honduras  do.  . . /3J 

ox.  Turkey  ton  4/0,0 

ose,  Rio 8 o'o 

Bahia 7/0/0 

itin,  St.  Do. 
mingo 0,'e/S 


TIMBER  (conlinuetil. 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  o/t/6 

Walnut.  Italian  ..  0/0/3J  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  2/3/7  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/S  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London  6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  43/0/0  43/15/0 
Best  selected  . . 44/0/0  44/15/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 52/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 41/1/3  4t/6/3 

YELLOWMETALib  O/0/4J  0/0/5 
L E A n — P i g . 

Spanish ton  9/5/0  0/0/0 

English  com. 

brands 9/7/6  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards .. ..  ii/o/o  c/0,'1 

Pipe ti/io/o  0/0/0 

ZINC  — English 

sheet ton  19/10/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  20, '0/0  o/o/c 

Tin— Straits 69/10/0  70/a/o 

Australian 69/15/0  70/5/0 

English  Ingots..  74/ro/o  75/0/0 

Banca 74/to/o  75/0/0 

Billiton  72/10/0  73/0/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/2/6  20/7/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  32/0/0  0/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  2410/0  2 

Palm,  Lagos 25  o/o  0/0/0 

Rapesced,  English 

pale 22'i5'o  23' 

Do.  brown 2t/o'o  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref. , . , 20/5/0  ai/15/0 

Oleine bo, 0,0  24/0/c 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4-0/0  5 o/c 

Do.  refined  5/0/0  12,  ot 

Tar  —Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6  t/0/0 

I Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
aould  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,”  and  must  reach 
ot  later  tha-n  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 

BALDOCK  (Herts.).— Accepted  for  supplying  and  fixing  338  yards 
racing  at  thecetnelery,  for  the  Local  Board  ;— 

Bayliss  & Co.,  Wolverhampton £b6x  a 1 


BIRMINGHAM.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  police-s! 
:c..  Cradley,  for  the  Slamling  Joint  Committee.  Mr.  Henry  1 
oiinty  Surveyor.  Worcester  •— 

G.  H.  Marshall.  West  Smethwick,  nr.  Birmingham  ,£2,500  t 
[Twenty  tendeis  submitted.] 


BLACKBURN.— Accepted  for  alterations.  &c..  to  school  build- 
igs.  F'our  Lanes-eiid,  for  the  School  Hoard.  Messrs.  Simpson  & 
luckworih.  architects,  Richmond-chambers.  Blackburn:- 
Jah.  Sharpies,  Blackburn ,£654  o 0 


BLACKBURN.— Accepted  for  farm-house  and  farm  buildings, 
ower  Rcyshaw,  near  Blackburn 
Jas.  Sharpies,  Blackburn £799  7 ' 


BRADFORD  (Yorks.).  — For  supplying  16,512^  tons  cast-in 
jcket  pipes,  principally  3 ft,  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  872  1-3  toi 
lecialb  lor  ditto!  total,  17,384!  tons,  for  the  Corporation.  M 
as,  Watson,  C.E,,  W.Tierworks  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Bradford;— 
Cochrane  Grove  & Co.,  Urmesby  Iron  Works, 
Middlcsbro'-on-Tees. £^70.584  1 8 


BRADFORD  fVorks.). — For  reconstruction  and  additions  to 
led— and  warehouse— premises.  Valley  Mills,  Manmughain,  for 
lessrs.  Samuel  Sutcliffe  & Son.  Limited.  Messrs.  Jas.  Young  & 
0.,  architects,  62.  Market-street,  Bradford  : — 

imes  Deacon .£1,230  0 0 All  trades. 

dward  Whitfield  ....  1,28810  0 

jseph  Cliff  & Co 19815  0 Ironfounder. 

amuel  Lister  200  7 to  ,, 

. Denison  & Son  ....  247  58  ,, 

lilies  Deacon,  Shipley  i,cc 
(accepted) 


BRENTWOOD. — For  spray  baths  and  lavatories  at  the  Hackney 
nion  Ttainiug  Schools,  Brentwood,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
iackney  Union.  Mr.  W.  A.  Finch,  architect,  76,  Finsbury  Pave- 
ent,  London,  E.C. 

oulton  St  Co £b.3b6  \ Coxhead £Ji.»57 

inr-h  X.  rn  r i.A  I 'r..hr...  V.  XJIm.-k.-l, , Fa  . .a. 


larke  ,5:  Sons. 1.294  1 
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BURNLEY. — For  supplying  1,770  yards  3-m.  and  4-in.  cast-iron 
ater-pipes,  also  laying  same,  tor  the  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
ty.  Mr.  S.  Edmondson,  Surveyor.  Quantities  by  Surveyor; — 
Excai  atin^  an,i  Laying  the  Pipes. 

)seph  Wadge .£157  2 3 I Thos.  Hotrocks  ,£98  2 9 

imes  Br<Tysnaw  . . , 101  16  gi  \ 

For  Pipei 


ochrane  & Co .£212  , _ 

. S.  Mallett  193  3 8 

'alson,  Gow,  A:  Co..  191  14  6 
red  Silvester  & Co..  193  16  8 
itmstone  lIj  Bros....  190  10  4 

IS.  Ritchie 190  7 4 

lapham  Bros 189  16  0 

IS.  (Jakes  & Co 189  9 3 

. iSt  W.  Haley 188  14  8 


laveley  Iron  Co £iSi  r 

Clay  Cross  Iron  Co.  . . 183 

K.  Laidlaw  Si  Son  ..  182 
Stanton  Ironworks  Co.  182 
Newton.  Chambers, 

& Co 18:  I 

Macfatlane,  Strang,  & 


Co.  . 


179  II 


BUXTON  (Derbyshire).— For  new  residence,  Palace-road, 
r.  Edward  Hay.  Mr.  Win.  Holland,  architect,  9,  BtUlge-stre 
Jxton ; — 

H.  Holmes £1-380  0 I G.  Dalton £1.312 

.&  E,  Oakes 1,368  o E.  Hrown 1,272 

Gladwin  1,363  o 1 A.  Wall 1,206 

M.  Brown  1.346  0 I J.  WarralJ. 1.216 

. Brocklehurst 1.341  10  I J.  Salt,  Buxton  • 1,200 

inch  iS:  Bennett i.3t6  to  | • Accept6d. 


CARRICK-ON-SCIK.  — For  the  erection  of  five  labourers' 
tlages,  for  the  Union  Guardians  ; — 

ichd.  Whittle  £117  I Jer,  Deempsery  £116 


CHAI-TON  (Beds.).— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and 
achet's  house,  for  the  Toddington  School  Board.  Mr.  J,  T. 
awrence,  architect,  l-eighton  Buzzard  : — 

lines  Ayres  £898  I David  Dunham,  Todding- 

rthurNasU 818]  ton  (accepted) £820 


E.  West  825  I 

Choat  A:  Son 802  o | V 

W.  Fincliam  790  o | 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
"Towers"  Hotel,  Marine  Parade,  Clacton-on-Se.i.  for  Mr.  John 
Fenton  Jones,  J.P.  Mr.  W.  A.  Finch,  architect,  76,  Finsbury- 
pavement,  London,  E.C.  ; — 

Brown £3.045  I Everett  & Son £2.5*7 

West  2,963  t N.  De  Maid,  Clacton*. .. . 2.050 

Dodson  2.644  I • Accepted. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA,  — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
"Bedford"  Private  Hotel.  Clacton-on-Sea,  for  Mr,  John  Fenton 
Jones.  J.P.  Mr.  W.  A.  Finch,  architect.  76,  Finsbury-pavement, 
London,  E.C.  ; — 

N.  Ue  Maid,  Clacton £520  o 0 

[Accepted  without  competition.] 


CROYDON.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  school  buildings, 
Bynes-road,  Brighton-road,  for  the  School  Hoard.  Mr.  Robt.  Ridge, 
Surveyor,  School  Board  Offices,  Kaiherine-street,  Croydon.  No 
quantities ; — 

Hanscomb  & Smith  .. ..  ;t295  10 1 J- Smith  A:  Son  £263  o 

W.  Smith  205  o W.  Akers  & Co 247  17 

J.  & C.  Bowyer  285  o A.  Bullock.  Croydon*  224  o 

I).  Waller  275  o | • Recoiimieiided  for  acceptance. 


ECCLES  (Lanes.).— Accepted  for  paving,  sewering,  flagging. 
&c.,  Andover  and  two  other  streets,  Patricroft.  for  the  Highways' 
Committee.  Mr.  A.  C.  Turley,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall. 

Anderver-street. 

Wm.  Armstrong.  65,  Mancliester-road,  Walkden  £170  o 8 
I!a>nps,<n-streel. 

Wm.  Annstrong,  65,  Manchester-road,  Walkden  250  13  4 
l.tneoln-street. 

Wm.  Armstrong.  65,  Manclicster-road,  Walkden  27514  8 


FARNHAM.— For  the  erection  of  additional  bedrooms.  Arc., 
"Railw.ay  Arms"  Inn,  for  the  Farnham  United  Breweries 
Company,  Limited.  Mr.  S.  Stapley,  arcliitect.  West-street, 

Tompsett  & Kingham £259  I Curtiss  £230 

Diamond  246  | Kimber,  Farnham  * 

Figg  235  j Robins  

German 230  | "Accepted. 


FRILSHAM  (Berks.).— For  erecting  bailiff’s  house  and  farm 
buildings,  for  Sir  Cameron  Gull,  Bart.  Mr,  S.  Gambier  Parry, 
architect,  Connauglit  Mansions.  Viclorla-streel,  S.W.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Northcrolt,  Son,  A:  Neighbour,  57.  Charing  Cross,  S.W.;— 
JiaihfTs  Farm 
house.  buildings.  Total. 

Grace,  Winchester £1.736  ----£3.062  ..-.£3,798 

Wheeler  Bros.,  Reading.. ..  1.600  ....  3.003  ....  4,000 

Estcourt.  Gloucester  1,671  ....  2,744  ....  4,415 

Bottrill  & Son.  Reading ... . 1,478  ....  2.598  ....  4,070 

Stevens  & Bastow,  Bristol..  1,498  ....  2,497  ---•  3-995 

Colls  & Son.  Dorking 1,250  ....  2.744  ....  3,994 


GOOD  EASTON  (Essex). — For  building  a p.air  of  cottages,  Good 


GUILDFORD, — For  laying  a surface  water  drain  and  other 
works,  Foxenden  Building  Estate,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F'. 
Maliby,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor.  High-street,  Guildford 
Contract  A'p.  1. 

Fry  Bids £85  0 I William  Cunliffe,  Kings- 

G.  A.  Franks  7^  10  I ton-on-'l  liaincs* ...££6 

* Accepted. 

CoHlsact  A'i>.  2. 

Fry  Bros £180  o I William  Cunliffe  £123 

G.  A.  Franks.. 155  13  | W.  J.  Engall,  Guildford*  80 

• Accepte^. 


HORSELL  (Surrey). — For  the  erection  ot  a bungalow  in  the 
parish  ol  Horsell,  lor  Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Lancaster,  to  be  lieaceii  entirely 
by  gas  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Mr.  R.  Clamp,  architect. 
Woking  1— 

G.  Allard  £587  I Hairis  & Son £563 

A.  A.  Gale  5B0  | H.  Ingram.  Woking*  .... ..  493 

Exclusive  of  stoves  and  decorative  work, 

• Accepted. 


INGATESTONE. — For  a villa  residence  to  be  built  at  Ingate- 
stone.  Essex.  Mr.  R.  Mawhood,  architect.  Chelmsford 

Choat  A:  Son  £964  I S.  Avey £860 

F.  Johnson  898  1 J.  Cross,  Hutton  (accepted).  845 


KIDDERMINSTER. — For  the  erection  of  engine  pump-house 
and  tank : also  laying  drains,  for  the  He.aUh  Committee.  Mr,  Arthur 
Comber,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Kidderminster: — 

Richd.  Coates  £169  0 | A.  H.  Gillens £t=6  15 

Kichd.  Thompson  

Geo.  [,aw  


LEAMINGTON.— For  providing  and  laying  703  yards  cast-iron 
pipes,  and  fixing  valves,  &c,,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  de  Norman- 
villc.  Corporation  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Leamington;  — 

Coventry  Gas  Fittings  I K.  Bowen  ...£269  ic 

Co £280  o|E.Warwick  25010 

Jacob  Biggs  27s  0 I John  Warwick,  Learning. 

Leamington  Gas  Fittings  ton  (accepted)  245  0 


Co.., 


LONDON. -For  the  erec 
inent  Hill,  for  the  London  C' 
M.  Patrick  A Son  ..£1,553 

William  Smith 1,400 

Charles  Godbold. , , . 1,380 

F'.  Gough  & Co 1,238 

W.  Gibum  & Son 


on  of  a refreshmont-house  at  Pa 
iiity  Council 

olH,  Wall&Co 1.197  ' 

0 t John  H.  Newman  . .£1,195  ' 


How: 

Henry  Eady.. 


.232 


5 6 W.  T.  Ballard 

0 o John  W.  Mellor  .... 

8 9 1 A.  Wallis*  

Accepted. 


1,07! 


LONDON.— For  the  execution  of  drainage  works,  and  construc- 
tion of  tank  and  filler  beds,  East  Finchley,  for  the  Islington  Builal 
Board.  Mr.  F.  H.  Barfield,  Surveyor,  Burial  Boaid  unice,  Vestry 
Hall.  Islington.  London,  N. 

Marchant  A Hirst £439  I J-  S.  Davis  £*97 

Chas.  Plowman  330  A.  T.  Caliey  994 

Eastell  A Son 316  C.  W,  Killmgback  A Co., 

Thomas  Adams 315!  Camden  Town  (accepted)  279 


LONDON.— For  works  connected  with  the  “Cubicals"  at 
Billiter  Buildings,  for  the  Inteniaticnal  Trustee.  Assets,  and  Deben- 
ture Corporation,  Limited.  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Holdsworth,  architect 
and  .surveyor,  91,  Billiter  Buddings,  Billiter-street,  E.C.  i — 

J.  Carter  A Co £498  to  1 J.  H.  Greenwood  £323  o 

A.  Morgan 445  0 I C.  L.  Cole 299  o 

J.  H.  .Newman 34/  o | MaxwellBros.  (accepted)  289  0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  new  workshop  building  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Woolwich  Polytechnic.  Mr.  H.  H.  Church,  archi- 
tect. WiUiam-street,  Woolwich.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Whincop, 
44,  Norcolt-road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Balaam  Bros £4.194  | J-  Chapman £3.987 

H.  Brown 4,159  I H.  L.  Holloway 3.918 

ChessuiiiASons  .......  4,^90  | Young  & Lonsdale  3.887 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  river  wall  and  of  foundations 
for  mill  and  granary,  at  Chelsea  Wharf,  Lots-road,  S.W.,  for  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Percy  W. 
Britton,  Superintendent,  Engineering  and  Building  Department 

PerryACo ..£7,110  0 o I Docwra  A Son  ....£5.304  o o 

Mowlem  A Co.  ....  5.616  o o I S.  Chafen  4.294  12  4 

G.  Parker .5.600  o o | Colwell  A Hazle*  . . 4,179  2 o 

• Accepted  with  agreed  alteration  at  £4,059. 

[Estimate.  £4,200.] 


LONDON.— For  the  stnictural  steel  work  and  fireproof  flooring 
and  concrete  paving,  at  additional  stables  at  Holloway  aiul  Crickle- 
wood,  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  Limited. 
Mr.  Percy  W.  Britton,  C.E.,  Superintendent,  Engineering  and 
Building  Uepartment : — 

Holloway.  Cricklewood. 

Patent  P.aving  .ind  Construction 
Comiiany.  Lmiite/d.  and  Mattliew 

T.  Shaw  A Co.  (inclusive] • £752  4 4 ..£66919  5 

• Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  the  "Bricklayers'  Arms,"  Battersea- 
iquare,  S.W.,  for  Messrs.  Truman.  Haiibury,  Buxton,  A Co. 
Sheffield  Bros.,  Stoke  Newington £865 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  "Spread 
Eagle"  public-house,  Higli-street.  Homerton.  E.,  for  Messrs. 
Combe  A Co..  Limited.  Mr.  W.  A.  Finch,  architect,  76,  Finsbury- 
pavement.  E.C. 

Messrs.  Bush  A Sons.  6a,  Ridgroount-street,  W.C. 

(accepted  without  competition) £4,000 


LONDON.— For  gas-fitters ',work  at  the  " King's  Arms,"  Bishops- 
gate-street,  Without 

Winn  (accepted) £241  S 6 I Vaughan  A Brown. . ..£161  0 o 

Biggs 183  14  o Stedman  151  tS  6 

Dix i6t  t 6 I Christie 129  16  o 


LONDON.— For  new  drainage  and  sanitary  fittings  at  8 and  8a, 
WUiteliall-place,  S.W..  for  Messrs.  Jennings  White,  Mills,  A Co. 
Messrs.  Robins,  Sneli,  A Gore,  surveyors,  22,  Conduit-street,  Bond- 
street,  W. 

J.  Kent £219  17  o 


LONDON. — For  repairs,  decorations,  and  new  drainage  ... 
Regent-street.  W,.  for  Mr.  T.  E.  Hall.  Messrs.  Robins.  Snell, 
Gore,  surveyors,  22,  Conduit-street,  Bond-Street,  W. 

Dixon  A Jopes  £288 


tos. 


LONDON.— For  alter.ations  at  146.  and  148,  Euston-road,  for  the 
County  of  London  House  Property  Association,  Limited.  Messrs. 
Rollins,  Snell,  A Gore,  surveyors,  22.  Conduit-street,  Bond- 
street,  W.  ;- 

Dixon  A Jones  £168  0 o 

Patman  A Fotheringham no  o o 

K.  A J.  Sheirs  (accepted) 107  0 o 


LONDON, — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  20,  Mortimer-street, 
W..  for  Mr,  H.  H.  Cameron.  Messrs.  Robins,  Snell,  A Gore, 
surveyors,  22,  Conduit-street,  Bond-street,  W,  ; — 

G.  H,  A A.  Bywaters  A Sons .-£x  c68  0 o 

R.  AJ.Sliiers r.0S7  o o 

D.  Gordon  Laing  A Son  (accepted,  subject  to 
alicratiens) 876  0 o 


LONDON.  — For  new  drainage  and  sanitary  fittings  at  s. 
Whitehall-gardens,  S.W,.  for  Mrs.  Palmer.  Messrs.  Robms,  Snell, 
A Gore,  suiveyors.  22,  Conduit-street,  Bond-street.  W.  1— 

R.  A J.  Shiers £658  I Hutchins  Bros.* £316 

Patman  A F'otheringham  . . 448  | • Accepted. 


LONDON.—For  drainage  and  sanitary  fittings  at  5,  Park-square, 
N.W..  lor  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.  Messrs.  Rubins,  snelJ,  A Gore, 
-- - - " ■ W.:- 

£190  0 


LONDON.— For  reinstatement  from  fire  of  No.  80,  Wood-street, 
E.C.,  fur  Che  executors  of  the  late  Messrs.  Bennoch.  Mr.  Herbert 
Knight,  architect,  75,  Aldennanbury,  E.C. 

Kirby  A Chase  --••-£1,552  o 0 


LONDON.—For  building  two  printing  warehouses,  35  and  36, 
Shoe-lane,  and  13.  Farringdon-avemie,  for  Mr.  H.  M.  Knight.  Mr. 
Herbert  Koight,  architect,  75,  Aldennanbury,  E.C. 

Kirby  A Chase  £7,200  0 o 


LONDON.—For  decor.ations,  Ac.,  93.  Brondesbury  Villas,  for 
Messrs.  Farlow  A Fuller.  Mr.  Hexiiert 


LONDON.—For  ten  houses,  Gipsy  Hill,  for  Mr.  H.  E.  Knight, 
Mr.  Herbert  Knight,  architect,  75,  Aldormanbury,  E.C. 

Sutton £4,250  o o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  external  alterations  and  other  works  at 
the  "Pfimsoll  Hotel,"  St.  Thomas-road,  Finsbury  Park,  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Mearsham  1 — 

Green  A Smith,  South  Tottenli.am £253  10  0 


MARLBOROUGH. — For  providing  and  l.aying  cast-iron  wai 
mains,  pipes,  valves,  Ac.  (Contract  H).  for  the  Town  Count 
Messrs.  Kairbank  A Son,  engineers,  Drifliuid  ; — 

Biggs.  Wall,  ACo... £2.717  , ' 

Easton  A Anderson, 


mited 2,485  0 

L.  H.  Green 2,361  17 

W.  E.  Piper 2,356  13 

A,  Wills  A Sons  . ...  2.300  o 

Clay  Cross  Co.  ....  2,275  o 


D.  H.  Porter  A Co.  2,180  o , 
Thomas  Bell,  Market 

Weighton*  1,999  16 

Peattie  A Axtell.. ..  1,970  o 1 
• Accepted. 


NEATH,— For  alterations.  Ac.,  to  school  buildings,  Clyncorrwg. 
Cynimcr.  tor  the  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  C.  Wakeling,  architect. 
Merthyr  and  Neath.  Quantities  by  architect ; — 

II  '5  I Cymmer, 

Hy.  David  A Son  330  o|  R.S.U.  (accepted)  ....£295  o 


PARKSTONE  (Dorset).— For  the  formation,  metalling,  and 
draining  roads,  Ac,,  for  the  Burial  Board.  Mr.  H F.  J.  names, 
architect,  Poole  ; — 

Jf-  ••••, •£96 

...  117  I Pnvett  A Painter.  Parkstone*  91 
• Accepted. 


G.  T.  Budden 


READING.— For  premises  for  Mr.  G.  W.  F.xlmef,  MP. 
street.  Reading.  Mr.  W.  Galt  Millar,  architect.  High 
Ke.ading.  Quantities  by  .Messrs.  Henry  Cooper  A Sons, 
street,  Reading:— 

T.  Blake  £$,747  I N.  Goodchild  

Margetts  5.488  T.  Pilgrim 

G.  Simmonds  5.450  D.  Taylor 

G.  Wemham  5.449  j A.  .Simmonds  

HiggsASons 5.389  I Poffiey.. 

T.  Whiting  5,»9o  I Colder  A Catley 

O.  Seacle  5,358  | Bottrill  A Son 


SEDGHILL  (Northumberland). — For  the  erection  of  a building 
for  the  Co-operative  Society 

E.  A L.  George  ....  £527  o 0 I D.  N.  Spene £420 

James  Hynes  592  0 o Jos.  Oliver  A Sons 

JohnTaylor  502  6 ii  | Killingworth*  ....  373  0 0 

il  Brown  A Co 446  8 o | Accepted. 


•‘THE  BUILDER"  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

yHE  CATHEDRALS 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January,  :89i,  to  June,  1893,) 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  the  construction  of  a landingr  stare  at 
ir  of  hosjntal.  West  Quay,  for  the  Corooration.  Mr.  W.  13.  C. 
Hennett.  Borough  Surveyor.  Municipal  Offices,  Southampton 

H.G_  Wilson  £».  --  ' 
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Arbitration  and  Conciliation^ 

the  present  time 
there  is  a good 
deal  of  loose  talk 
upon  “arbitra- 
tion,” as  it  is  some- 
times called,  upon 
“conciliation  ” as 
it  is  termed  on 
other  occasions. 
It  is  desirable  that 
the  two  terms 
should  be  kept  separate  and  used  for 
llie  purpose  of  expressing  different  ideas. 
Arbitration  is  a judgment  after  a trial;  the 
most  elaborate  judgment  by  a Court  of 
Appeal  is  in  a sense  an  arbitration  ; but  in 
popular  acceptation  an  arbitration  now 
means  a trial  in  an  informal  manner  and  not 
in  a court  of  law.  But  an  essential  element 
of  a true  arbitration  is  that  the  parties  submit 
to  be  bound  by  the  award  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  dispute  is  referred,  and 
further,  that  the  award  or  judgment  can 
be  enforced.  In  other  words,  in  an  arbitra- 
tion the  parties  can  he  compelled  by  a 
superior  power  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrator.  Conciliation  implies  not 
a judicial  investigation  and  an  obedience  to 
a decision,  but  a bringing  together  of  two 
men  or  two  bodies  of  men  with  a view  to 
the  arrangement  of  their  differences  under 
the  guidance  of  a third  party.  The  so-called 
trade  arbitrations — that  is  to  say,  between 
bodies  of  persons  such  as  employers  and 
workmen — are  conveniently  called  arbitra- 
tions, but  they  want  one  real  element  of  a 
proper  arbitration — namely,  the  power  to 
compel  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  abide  by  ^ 
the  decision  to  which  the  arbitrator  may 
•come.  This  is  the  great  weakness  of  all  such 
arbitrations,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  only 
way  by  which  the  decisions  of  arbitrators 
who  have  to  decide  disputes  between  masters 
and  men  can  be  final  is  partly  by  educating 
workmen  to  see  that  it  is  impossible  and 
wrong  not  to  abide  by  a decision,  even 
if  it  be  unfavourable  to  them,  and 
next,  as  was  recently  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  David  Dale,  referee  of  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for  the  North  of 
England  Iron  Trade,  by  making  employers’ 
and  workmen’s  associations  so  pre- 
ponderating an  influence  on  each  side  that 
they  virtually  control  the  trade,  and  can  give 
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effect  to  the  decisions  of  the  board  of 
arbitration.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed, 
.that  if  powerful  trade  associations  will  be 
willing  to  abide  by  decisions  as  to  rates  of 
wages  and  so  forth,  they  can  practically 
compel  individuals  to  submit  to  an  arbitrator’s 
decision.  It  is  equally  obvious,  however, 
that  this  same  strength  may  tell  against 
these  peaceful  methods  of  terminating  trade 
disputes,  since  an  association  or  body  of 
persons  being  more  powerful  than  a number 
of  isolated  individuals  for  fighting  purposes, 
can  hold  out  against  a reference  to  arbitra- 
tion for  a longer  time  than  if  their  members 
were  mere  items.  The  recent  struggle  in  the 
coal  trade,  indeed,  has  proved  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  corporate  character 
of  the  opposing  forces  some  kind  of  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  come  to  among 
individuals  sooner  than  was  actually  the  case. 
So  that  while  it  is  clear  that  powerful  asso- 
ciations are  in  a position  to  make  arbitrations 
effectual,  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  are  able 
to  prevent  them  altogether,  or  defer  them 
indefinitely.  Passing  back,  however,  for  a 
short  space  to  what  maybe  termed  individual 
arbitration,  rather  than  arbitration  between 
bodies  of  men,  the  question  arises  whether 
the  State  ought  to  facilitate  and  afford  means 
for  the  decision  of  disputes.  In  other  words, 
ought  something  in  the  nature  of  the  new 
London  Chamber  of  Arbitration  to  form  part 
of  the  legal  machinery  of  the  land  which 
is  supplied  by  the  State  for  the  use 
of  its  citizens  ? On  the  whole  it  is  best  that 
the  State  should  furnish  Courts  of  Law, 
managed  in  a businesslike  manner,  in  which 
the  procedure  is  simple,  and  the  trial  of  dis- 
putes expeditious,  and  should  leave  persons 
who  desire  that  their  disputes  should  be 
settled  by  arbitration  to  manage  this  matter 
for  themselves.  Arbitrations  are  not  so 
numerous  where  a satisfactory  legal  system 
exists ; and  when  an  arbitration  is  really 
desirable,  it  is  best  left  as  unfettered 
as  possible  by  rules  and  regulations.  A rota 
of  arbitrators,  as  provided  by  the  London 
Chamber  of  Arbitration,  seems  at  first 
sight  to  be  a useful  plan,  but  on  considera- 
tion it  will  be  found  not  to  meet  the  true 
wants  of  those  who  resort  to  arbitration.  In 
most  cases  the  parties  to  an  arbitration 
desire  in  the  person  who  is  to  settle  their 
dispute  some  particular  gift,  quality,  or 
knowledge  ; others,  again,  may  prefer  a man 
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simply  because  they  have  a personal  acquaint- 
ance with  his  capacity. 

There  are  also  many  other  details,  con- 
nected with  time  and  place,  with  the  con- 
venience of  the  parties,  and  so  forth,  which 
render  it  better  that  when  an  arbitration  is 
necessary  it  should  be  essentially  a private 
business.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  a State  Law 
Court  is  that  it  should  only  be  resorted  to 
when  private  methods  of  settling  a difference 
are  found  unavailing.  Arbitration  is  essen- 
tially a private  method.  Hence  we  have  no 
doubt  that  as  arbitrations  can  always  be 
arranged  and  carried  out  by  private  persons, 
it  is  better  for  the  State  not  to  mix  itself  up 
with  them,  but  to  do  its  utmost  to  improve 
its  legal  and  judicial  system,  so  that  when 
the  private  settlement  of  a dispute  is 
impossible  it  may  be  adjusted  in  a law 
court  with  as  much  cheapness  and  expedition 
as  possible.  It  is  the  great  fault  of  the 
judges  of  the  present  day  that  they  have  not 
sufficiently  attempted  to  make  the  higher 
tribunals  of  our  country  fit  for  the  trial  of 
disputes  in  a business-like  manner,  and  it  is 
rather  in  this  direction  than  by  attempting  to 
make  arbitration  a part  of  the  legal  machinery 
that  real  progress  is  needed. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  that  no  one  should 
be  under  the  delusion  that  an  arbitration 
is  necessarily  cheaper  than  an  ordinary 
litigation.  No  experienced  professional 
man,  be  he  architect  or  engineer,  can  afford 
the  time  for  an  arbitration,  or  will  take  the 
responsibility  of  it,  without  handsome  remu- 
neration. Therefore  the  tribunal  has  to  be 
well  paid,  whereas  the  State  pays  the 
judge.  Again,  in  most  arbitrations  where 
technical  questions  arise,  expensive  evidence 
has  to  be  obtained  ; here,  again,  is  another 
cause  of  cost.  So  that,  if  a person  wishes 
to  avoid  expense,  he  will  settle  a dispute,  it 
possible,  without  the  inter\’en’tion  of  a third 
party.  No  litigation  in  any  form  can  be 
cheap,  nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  be  so,  and 
therefore  it  is  best  at  once  that,  so  far  as  the 
mere  cost  goes,  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  costs  of  an  arbitra- 
tion and  those  of  an  ordinary  lawsuit. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
there  is  some  expectation  and  desire  to  see 
the  State,  in  some  way,  bring  about  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation  in  trade  disputes.  The 
State  has,  however,  plenty  to  do  without 
taking  this  duty  on  its  shoulders,  and,  more- 
over, it  can  be  equally  well  done  without 
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Stale  interference.  Unless  the  State  can 
actually  compel  bodies,  such  as  masters  and 
men  in  a particular  trade,  to  submit  their 
disputes  to  arbitration,  and  can  also  compel 
them  after  a decision  has  been  given  to 
abide  by  it,  State  interference  is  absolutely 
useless.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  State  has 
no  power,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  given  a 
power,  to  oblige  any  body  of  men  to  do  this. 
The  example  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation  for  the  North  of  England 
Iron  Trade  shows  clearly  that  trade  disputes 
can  be  adjusted  without  the  interference  of 
the  State.  That  body  was  formed  in  1869. 
and  it  has  worked  with  the  utmost  success. 
Speaking  at  a recent  meeting  at  Durham, 
Mr.  Dale,  the  referee  to  the  board,  thus 
described  its  operations; — "The  effect  had 
been  that  instead  of  misunderstanding, 
bitterness,  and  the  obscuring  of.  ques- 
tions by  partisan  statements,  each  party 
came  to  respect  the  feelings  of  the  other,  and 
the  way  was  cleared  for  an  impartial  judg- 
ment on  admitted  facts.  Each  representa- 
tive on  the  board  was  fully  authorised  to  act 
for  the  works  that  elected  him,  and  the 
decision  of  a majority  of  the  board  or  its 
referee  was  binding  on  the  employers  and 
the  operatives  of  all  works  that  had  joined 
the  board.  All  questions  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  referred  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  to  endeavonr  to 
effect  a settlement,  but  that  committee  had 
no  power  to  make  an  award.  In  the  event 
of  the  committee  being  unable  to  settle  the 
question  it  was  referred  to  the  board  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  the  case  of  an  equality  of 
voting  on  the  board  an  independent  referee 
was  appointed  whose  decision  was  final.’’ 
That  is  to  say,  this  body  first  of  all  endeavours 
to  act  as  a " conciliator,"  and  if  it  fails  in  that 
duty  it  becomes  an  " arbitrator."  Obviously 
many  trade  disputes  would  never  result 
in  an  obstinate  and  bitter  conflict  if  con- 
ciliation could  be  resorted  to  at  tlie  very 
beginning  of  the  movement.  So  that  even  I'f 
such  a board  as  this  were  not  always 
successful  as  an  arbitrator,  it  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  doubted  that  it  has  saved  disputes 
from  growing  by  an  early  conciliation.  It  is 
quite  certain,  too,  that  private  boards  of  this 
character  must  be  more  apt  for  the  early 
stages  of  a^  trade  dispute  than  any  State 
tribunal.  Nor  do  we  see  how,  in  practice, 
anything  but  the  force  of  public  opinion  and 
the  self-interest  of  capitalists  and  labourers 
can  bring  about  the  creation  of  boards  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  to  any  large  or 
general  extent ; nor.  again,  is  it  likely  that 
outsiders,  except  by  creating  a public  opinion, 
can  do  much  good  in  the  matter.  In  these 
days  masters  and  men  know  their  own  busi- 
ness, but  are  still  amenable  to  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  if  that  force  is  formidable  and 
clear.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  all  reasonable 
men  should  be  to  endeavour  to  create  a 
public  opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
creation  of  such  boards  as  we  have  indicated 
lor  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  They 
have  been  shown  to  be  both  practicable  and 
uselul.  and  it  follows  that  when  strikes  and 
ock-outs  occur  as  a means  of  settlin<^ 
labour  disputes,  they  should  be  regarded 
as  being  an  outrage  against  reason  and 
pod  sense,  and  as  being  as  injurious 
to  the  commonwealth  as  murders  and 
robberies  Every  strike  is  the  cause  of 
peat  spenng  and  great  loss,  not  only  to 
tliose  who  are  directly  concerned  in  a strike, 
but  to  thpe  who  are  affected  by  it  indirectly. 
Hence  the  proper  mode  of  ending  a trade 
dispute  when  it  arises  is  to  refer  it  to  a 
hoard  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  We 
have  no  doubt  that,  terrible  as  has  been  the 
misery  caused  by  the  coal  strike  of  180^  it 


There  is  undoubtedly  at  the  present  day 
a general  consensus  of  opinion  all  over  the 
Western  World  that  war  between  nations 


should  not  be  resorted  to  except  as  a last 
resort.  A century  ago  this  opinion  had  not 
grown  up  ;•  it  is  not  hopeless,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  a similar  opinion  may  be  pro- 
duced in  regard  to  social  wars  in  the  nature 
of  strikes.  The  natures  of  men  do  not  change, 
but  they  may  be  modified,  and  though  we 
may  not  expect  to  see  arbitration  and 
conciliation  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions 
take  the  place  of  strikes,  there  is  fair  reason 
to  suppose  that  strikes  may  become  very 
exceptional.  There  is  ample  opening  for  all 
trade  and  professional  associations  to  press 
home  the  lesson  of  the  recent  coal  strike,  and 
to  endeavour  to  establish  boards  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration.  In  no  trades  are  the 
opportunities  greater  than  in  those  which 
are  concerned  with  the  erection  of  buildings. 


GREEK  VASE-PAINTINGS. 


HE  splendid  folio  volume  brought 
out  under  this  title  by  Mr. 
MacColl  and  Miss  Harrison* 
brings  together  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  examples  of  Greek  vase- 
painting  designs,  and  ought  to  be  of  con- 
siderable value  to  students  of  Greek  work. 
It  enables  those  who  cannot  collect  Greek 
vases  (and  few  can  do  so — their  natural 
is  a public  museum)  to  have  before 
them  in  a compact  form  the  outline  de- 
signs of  a considerable  number  of  repre- 
sentative vase-paintings.  It  is  true  that 
we  do  not  get  the  colour  effect  of  the 
work  ; to  have  attempted  that,  in  spite  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  colour  scheme  in  most 
cases,  would  have  rendered  the  volume  too 
expensive  for  any  but  a very  small  class  of 
wealthy  purchasers.  But  the  colours  are  so 
simple  that  they  can  be  described,  and  the 
rnain  interest  of  the  designs  can  be  suffi- 
ciently shown  in  line. 

We  presume  that  Miss  Harrison,  who  has 
made  the  subject  of  Greek  vase-painting  her 
the  chief  editor.  Mr.  MacColl’s 
pretentious  and  affectedly-written 


the  public  miud  ,he  necessi,7„rS  bofrds 
as  we  have  here  touched  on.  They  must  be 
extended  from  the  north  of  England  all  over 
the  country,  and  they  must  embrace  not  only 
the  iron  trade  but  every  other  trade.  1 f within 

tion  and  arbitration  can  become  general  we 
may  not  unreasonably  hope  that  with  this 
c;ntu-y  ends  the  era  of  bitter  trade  disputes. 


own, 
rather 

preface  does  not  add  very  much  to  the  value 
of  the  volume.  Miss  Harrison  contributes 
an  introductory  historical  note,  not  dealing 
with  the  whole  subject,  but  only  with  the 
examples  depicted  in  the  illustrations;  and 
:he,  we  presume,  furnishes  also  the  brief 
description  of  the  sut'ject  and  characters 
represented,  which  is  appended  to  each 
plate.  The  plates  are  large  ones,  executed 
mainly  in  black  and  white,  and  reproduced 
from  drawings  made  from  the  originals,  so  as 
to  show  the  designs  projected  on  a flat  plane. 
It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  this  class  of  work,  not  generally 
recognised,  that  nearly  all  the  designs  are 
executed  originally  on  'the  cu  ved  siirlaces  of 
the  vases.  Photography  therefore  can  only 
be  partially  successful  in  conveying  them,  as 
the  figures  are  necessarily  distorted  by  being 
photographed  from  the  curved  surfaces  of  the 
vases  on  to  a flat  plane. 

Miss  Harrison  briefly  describes  in  her 
historical  note  the  distinction  between  the 
two  main  classes  of  vases,  the  black-figured 
and  the  red-figured.  The  distinction  is  more 
than  tlie  mere  difference  of  colour  in  the 
figures;  it  represents  an  important  difference 
in  the  principle  of  execution.  In  the  black- 
figured  vases  the  figures  are  painted  in  black 
on  the  ground  co;our  of  the  vase,  a warm 
terra-cotta.  In  the  red-figured  vases,  which 
come  later,  the  figures  themselves  represent 
the  colour  of  the  ground,  and  the  black  is 
filled  in  between  them.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  makes  an  immense  difference  in  regard 
to  freedom  of  execution.  A third  method  is 
that  employed  in  Lekythoi  or  luneral  vases. 
These  are  a creamy  while,  with  the  neck 
and  vase  black,  and  figures  in  colour  painted 
on  the  intermediate  portion.  In  all  three  it 
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appears  that  outlines  were  drawn  first  in  the 
clay  ; in  the  Lekythoi  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  were  thus  drawn  and  the  coloured 
drapery  put  on  over  them  ; in  some  cases 
the  drapery  design  has  faded  and  the  figures 
appear  as  if  nude,  though  not  intended 
originally  to  appear  so,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  the  female  figures  ; an  instance  of  this 
is  given  in  Plate  XLIII. 

The  names  of  many  of  the  artists  of  these 
vase-paintings  are  quite  familiar  from  theii 
signatures,  and  Miss  Harrison  in  her  his- 
torical sketch  is  able  to  go  into  the  style  and 
special  peculiarities  of  many  of  these  painters. 
For  these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
book  ; our  interest  is  rather  with  the  artistic 
character  and  value  of  the  designs.  From 
this  point  of  view  they  are  calculated  to  be 
disappointing  to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  Greek  art  as  that  in  which  the 
finest  design  of  the  figure  is  to  be  found. 
There  are  few  if  any  well-drawn  figures  to 
be  found  here,  though  there  is  a great  deal 
of  spirited  indication  of  life  and  movement. 
The  main  artistic  merit  of  the  designs  cor> 
sists  in  the  sense  of  decorative  effect  with 
which  they  are  treated  ; the  manner  in  which 
the  design  is  made  to  fill  and  adorn  the 
space  for  which  it  is  intended.  Tliis  is 
especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
merit  of  single  figures  ; witliout  appearin| 
strained  or  awkward  in  attitude,  they  seem 
naturally  to  take  Ihe  position  which  fills 
evenly  the  snrfateto  be  treated;  or,  where 
this  cannot  quite,  be  done  by  the  figure  alond 
realistic  or  symbolical  accessories  are  added 
with  very  happy  effect.  This  adaptation  of 
the  figure  to  the  space  is  remarkably  shown 
in  the  two  subjects  on  Plate  IX.,  " Satyr  and 
Amphora  ” and  " Satyr  and  Wine-skin,”  each 
of  them  single  ‘figures  on  a circular  interior 
of  a cylix.  The  figures,  as  far  as  the  heads 
are  concerned,  are  coarse  and  semi-grotesque 
in  expression,  but  the  limbs  are  better  drawn 
than  in  many  of  the  examples,  and  the 
manner  in  which  legs,  arms,  and  tail  are  dis- 
posed so  as  to  fill  the  space,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  amphora  and  wine-skin,  is 
admirable  ; the  lettering  also  is  cleverly  used 
to  give  a little  incident  wliere  there  would, 
otherwise  be  a blank  space.  Plate  XI.,  from 
a cylix  in  the  Pinacothek  at  Munich,  is 
a large  and  important  design,  of  finer 
character  of  drawing  than  many  of  them.  It 
represents  the  combat  of  Hercules  witli 
Geryon  on  one  side  of  the  circle ; on  the 
other  side  four  youths  driving  away  the 
cattle  of  Geryon.  The  cattle  are  grandly 
treated,  in  a semi-conventional  sculpturesque 
style  which  recalls  the  horses  of  the 
Parthenon  frieze  ; and  the  figure  of  Hercules^] 
muffled  in  his  lion-skin,  is  highly  character- 
istic and  full  of  vigour.  On  Plate  XVI.  the 
small  illustration  of  a boy  running  after  a 
hare  is  another  e.xample  of  the  amirable 
manner  in  which  the  vase-artist  conven- 
tionalised the  action  of  the  figureso  as  exactly 
to  fill  the  space  allotted  to  it.  The  figure  here 
is  not  represented  as  running  on  a level 
line,  which  would  have  clashed  with  the 
circular  form  of  the  cylix  ; he  is  as  if  running 
on  the  interior  line  of  circle,  but  the 
figure  is  so  designed  that  this  seems  a 
iiaural  action  and  quite  satisfies  the  eye, 
A very  remarkable  design  is  that  in  Plate 
XVII.  A,  the  interior  portion  of  a cylix 
representing  Achilles  about  to  slayTroilus; 
the  youthfulness  of  Troilus  is  indicated  by 
the  smaller  scale  of  the  figure,  a very  con- 
ventional resource,  as  Troilus,  though  young, 
was  a grown  man  : but  though  the  figures- 
are  not  very  well  drawn,  the  furious  action  of 
Achilles,  with  one  leg  straight  out  and  the 
other  drawn  back,  and  the  sword  raised  over 
his  head  in  the  right-hand,  is  conveyed  with 
most  dramatic  force.  Another  design  in 
which  violent  action  is  powerfully  rendered 
is  that  of  Iris  and  Hera  attacked  by  satyrs  ; 
two  separate  subjects,  but  on  the  same 
vase.  The  contrast  between  the  treatment 
of  the  two  subjects  is  characteristic  and 
evidently  intentional;  the  satyrs  rush 
upon  the  minor  goddess  Iris,  who  is- 
attempting,  with  violent  .‘action,  to  fly  from 
them  ; in  the  other  half  of  the  subject  Hera» 
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tDre  whom  stands  the  protecting  figure  of 
I'lnes,  assumes  an  attitude  of  indignant 
I tempt,  with  one  arm  stretched  out,  and 
satyrs  seem  half  afraid  of  approaching 
rer;  Hercules,  who  attends  behind  Hera, 

tds  his  bow  at  them ; he  is  clothed, 
!y  enough,  in  Persian  trousers,  and  looks  ' 
|.ufficiently  incongruous  figure  in  com* 
ison  with  the  nude  satyrs  and  the  Greek 
pents  of  the  goddesses.  Whence  this 
|uliar  fancy  of  representing  Hercules  in 
jatic  dress?  Was  it  to  convey  an  idea  of 
I character  as  a traveller  over  foreign 
ds  ? 

.;mong  the  curiosities  of  the  collection  is 
design  (Plate  XXXII.)  wiiich  is  a striking 
ranee  of  modern  incident  with  antique 
tsentation — a satyr  swinging  a maiden  ; 

I girl  sits  in  a swing  with  a wooden  seat, 
h her  feet  pointed  straight  out  before  her  ; 

• has  just  received  a push  from  behind  from 
' other  figure,  and  flies  forward  in  the 
ng  with  her  drapery  streaming  backwards 
!the  wind ; the  ends  of  the  scene  are 
fd  up  with  conventional  foliage  ornament 
Ihe  so-called  honeysuckle  pattern 
iVhile  this  collection  of  plates  is  full  ot 
brest  in  regard  to  the  characters  and 
lidents  pourtrayed,  it  is  not  in  the  main 
[culated  to  raise  one’s  idea  of  everyday 
bek  art,  except,  as  before  observed,  in 
lard  to  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the 
fjres  in  a decorative  sense,  and  the  really 
k'erful  expression  of  action  in  some  few 
Ithe  designs.  In  general,  we  are  disposed 
think  that  the  artistic  power  of  these  vase 
signs  has  been  a good  deal  over-rated  ; 
it  they  were  the  work  of  popular  artists 
ering  for  the  general  public  and  not 
ssessed  of  any  great  learning  in  draughts- 
.nship.  It  is,  perhaps,  a different  thing  to 
Item  plate  the  designs  by  themselves, 
art  from  the  vases  which  they  served  to 
:orate.  On  the  vases  they  are  regarded 
making  a whole  with  these  ; the  shape  of 
I vase  is  nearly  always  fine,  the  figure 
Dups  add  materially  to  its  decorative 
ect,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  drawn  on 
rved  surfaces  somewhat  hides  and  carries 
any  lapses  of  drawing  in  the  figures. 
:tach  the  designs  from  their  proper 
uation,  and  consider  them  apart,  and  they 
ord  room  for  a great  deal  of  criticism,  and 
rdly  justify  in  most  instances  all  the 
thusiasm  with  which  they  are  sometimes 
oken  of,  or  come  up  to  the  level  which  we 
t accustomed  to  think  of  as  that  of  Greek 
:.  In  fact,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been, 
general,  trade  or  handicraft  productions 
;her  than  the  work  of  artists  in  the  higher 
nse. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  got 
I ; why  the  cover  was  disfigured  with  such 
absurd  and  eccentric  design — what  is  its 
janing  or  what  its  possible  relation  to  tlie 
bject  of  the  book — we  cannot  imagine. 

< \ 

NOTES. 

third  report  of  the  “ Society  foi 
3e3|  Protection  of  the  Monuments 
a 9?^  of  Ancient  Egypt”  gives  some 
interesting  and  satisfactory  infor- 
ation  as  to  the  steps  which  have  been 
ken  to  arrest  the  decay  of  the  invaluable 
mains  of  Karnak.  The  mischief  done  to 
irnak  has  arisen  mainly  from  the  inove- 
ent  of  the  inundation  water  through  the 
ins,  and  the  consequent  alternate  ex- 
isure  to  periodical  wetting  and  drying 
the  bases  of  the  walls  and  columns, 
Inch  has  gone  on  for  centuries,  and  has 
ought  down  many  of  the  columns.  It  is 
)w  proposed  to  fix  a small  pumping-engine 
an  inconspicuous  position  outside  the 
lins,  to  pump  out  and  run  off  any  water 
at  finds  its  way  in.  This  would  involve  an 
inual  expenditure  of  about  200/.,  and  the 
Dciety  have  undertaken  to  provide  for  this 
r two  years  and  to  supply  the  engine  and 
art  the  work,  on  condition  that  the  expenses 
ter  that  should  be  provided  by  the 
gyptian  Government.  This,  we  gather 
om  the  Report,  has  now  been  arranged, 


and  the  most  magnificent  group  of  ruins  in 
the  world  will,  thanks  to  the  action  of 
the  Society,  be  saved  from  further  decay. 
In  regard  to  the  rock  temple  at  Abu 
Simbel  (the  one  faced  by  tlie  four  celebrated 
colossal  statues),  which  was  reported  two 
years  ago  to  be  in  imminent  danger  through 
the  loosening  and  moving  forward  of  the 
ledge  of  rock  overhanging  the  left  hand 
statue,  it  was  stated  by  Sir  Colin 
Moncrieff  that  1,000/.  would  be  required  to 
put  the  temple  in  a state  of  security,  and  the 
Society  were  prepared  to  contribute  250/. 
towards  the  work  ; but  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  Egyptian  CTOvernment  has  taken  the 
matter  in  hand  at  its  own  cost.  The  most 
important  point  of  ail  in  the  report  is  in 
regard  to  what  is  rightly  called  “the  pre- 
posterous scheme  ” of  forming  a lake  or 
reservoir  at  Philas,  and  submerging  the 
island  and  temples.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
had  been  abandoned  ; but  it  now  appears 
that  M.  Garstin,  who  has  succeeded  Sir 
Colin  Moncrieff  as  Under  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  at  Cairo,  is  in  favour  of  it,  and  that 
the  engineer  who  proposes  the  scheme 
boasts  that  the  work  ^vill  be  “the  biggest 
thing  in  dams”  ever  known;  in  fact, 
that  these  two  gentlemen  are  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
Philte  temples,  and  seem  to  imagine  that  all 
objections  can  be  met  by  the  undertaking  to 
take  down  the  temples  and  re-erect  them 
elsewhere  ! Argument  is  obviously  thrown 
away  upon  such  barbarous  stupidity  as  this. 
The  subject  was  to  have  special  considera- 
tion at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt 
announced  for  Friday  afternoon  of  this  week. 
Such  a scheme  is  almost  past  speaking  of ; 
it  shows  painfully  Avhat  engineers  are 
capable  of  in  the  way  of  vandalism. 


ON  Tuesday  Mr.  Gladstone  moved  to 
discharge  the  order  for  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Bill — in  other  words,  he  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  dropped.  This  measure  is,  there- 
fore, now  dead.  It  is  killed  tor  the  present 
by  party  spirit.  As  we  have  over  and  over 
again  pointed  out,  the  Bill  with  the 
contracting-out  clause  was  an  advance  on 
previous  legislation,  and  even  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  liked  that  clause  they  should, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Avorking  classes,  have 
passed  the  Bill  into  law.  As  the  Bill  stood 
it  abolished  the  doctrine  of  common  employ- 
ment. To  cut  off  your  nose  to  spite  your 
face,  to  use  a homely  saying,  is  not 
statesmanship,  and  that  is  what  the  Govern- 
ment have  done.  They  have  preferred  to 
have  no  bread  if  they  could  not  have  the 
whole  loaf,  and  the  blame  for  the  delay  in 
the  passing  of  the  measure  rests  solely  on 
the  Government.  It  is  clear  that  in  no  long 
time  the  measure  must  again  be  introduced, 
but,  meanwhile,  a great  deal  of  time  has 
been  wasted  by  the  deliberate  action  of  the 
Government. 


Although  the  controversy  oc  last  year 
over  the  vexed  question  of  railway 
rates  was  afterwards  overshadowed  by  the 
dispute  in  the  coal  trade,  the  former  subject 
has  by  no  means  dropped  out  of  sight,  and 
the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  is 
regarded  by  the  companies  with  alarm. 
That  they  have  failed  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  other  subjects  of  contention  was  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee,  for 
the  consideration  of  which  the  Mansion 
House  Association  on  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  convened  a meeting  last  Monday. 
Various  general  questions  arising  out  of 
the  report — which  Sir  James  Whitehead 
characterised  as  miserably  inadequate — were 
discussed,  and  some  strong  resolutions 
adopted.  The  gathering  was  very  repre- 
sentative, members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  taking  part  in  the  proceedings. 
The  important  question  of  rebates  to  siding 
owners  was  also  the  subject  of  a conference 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  the  following 
day,  when  a deputation  from  the  Mansion 


House  Association  laid  their  views  upon 
this  subject  before  Mr.  IMundella.  The 
injustice  under  whicli  those  who  provide 
their  own  terminal  accommodation  still 
suffer,  was  explained  by  speakers  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Mr. 
Mundella  expressed  himself  unable  to  under- 
stand why  a person  who  relieves  a railway 
company  from  the  performance  of  service 
terminals,  and  who  provides  his  own  sidings, 
should  be  charged  the  same  rates  as  one 
who  requires  the  company  to  do  all  the 
incidental  work  and  provide  all  the  necessary 
accommodation.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  the  siding 
owners — whether  as  individuals  or  as  cor- 
porate bodies — have  hitherto  failed  in  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  an  adequate  recompense 
for  their  outlay.  The  explanation  is  pro- 
bably to  be  found  in  the  clause  in  the  Act  of 
1888  which  enables  the  companies  to  pile  uj) 
charges  for  “exceptional  services  ” as  a set- 
off against  the  rebates  they  ought  to  allow. 
Mr.  Mundella  impressed  upon  the  deputation 
his  desire  to  deal  fairly  and  impartially  with 
the  question,  and  as  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  will  doubtless  be  followed  by 
fresh  legislative  proposals,  the  whole  subject 
is  likely  to  be  again  before  Parliament  at  an 
early  date. 


The  draining  of  Lake  Copais  has  led  to 
discoveries  far  beyond  what  was  at 
first  anticipated.  Not  only  has  an  elaborate 
system  of  aqueducts  been  laid  bare,  of 
which  we  hope  later  to  give  full  particulars, 
but  in  the  bed  of  the  lake  traces  or  an  ancient 
settlement  have  been  found,  and  according 
to  the  Berliner  Philologische  Wochcnschrift 
(1893,  29)  the  ground  plan  of  a palace  has 
been  made  out,  which  in  main  outline  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  Tiryns.  Thus  it  seems 
that  the  myth  of  the  flooding  of  the  plain  by 
Herakles  corresponded  to  some  actual  fact. 
From  the  bed  of  the  lake  we  may  hope  to 
recover  traces  of  that  ancient  civilisation  to 
which  we  attach  the  name  of  the  hitherto 
fabulous  Minyae.  To  this  race  belonged  the 
Argonauts,  and,  if  recent  theory  be  correct, 
the  women  hosts  of  the  Amazons.  This 
buried  city  has  been  kept  intact  from  the 
chance  marauder  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  ; 
we  may  therefore  reasonably  hope  it  will 
yield  a rich  treasure  to  the  scientific  explorer. 


WE  have  so  often  and  strongly  urged  the 
publication  of  the  monuments  in 
private  collections  that  we  gladly  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  sculptures  of  the 
well-known  Barocco  collection  are  now 
available  to  the  archaeologist  and  art  student 
in  a work  published  by  Bruckmann,  of 
Munich,  with  explanatory  text  by  the  owner, 
Giovanni  Barocco  and  Dr.  Helbig.  The  first 
three  instalments  are  before  us  and  the  rest 
are  to  follow  at  short  intervals.  The  collec- 
tion is  second  in  importance,  perhaps,  only 
to  one  acquired  in  recent  years— the 
Sabouroff  collection,  now  divided  between 
the  museums  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburgh.  It 
is  not  confined  to  Greek  work,  but  contains 
specimens  also  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 
Cypriot  sculpture  ; in  no  case  has  the  owner 
permitted  restoration.  Archaic  and  tran- 
sitional art  is  well  represented,  notably  by 
the  grave  relief  representing  a horseman, 
something  in  the  style  of  the  well-known 
“ Stele  of  Aristion,”  also  a Hermes  Kriophoros, 
and,  for  transitional  work,  the  best  extant 
copy  of  the  Marsyas  of  Myron. 


The  collection  of  drawings  by  Mr,  Harry 
Furniss,  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society,  affords  a remarkable  example  of 
power  both  of  draughtsmanship  and  of 
satire ; the  latter  not  always  in  the  best 
taste.  One  of  the  most  notable  points  in  Mr. 
Furniss’s  work  is  his  power  of  seizing  the 
peculiarities  of  certain  styles  of  drawing  and 
turning  them  to  account.  It  was  almost 
immediately  after  the  exhibition  of  Japanese 
paintings  in  the  W'hite  Gallery  at  the  British 
Museum,  that  Mr.  Furniss  suddenly  becama 
Japanese,  and  in  the  series  of  grotesque 
studies  signed  by  “Lika  Joko”  gave  the 
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most  wonderfully  clever  reproduction  of  the 
characteristics  of  Japanese  figure-drawing 
applied  to  the  caricature  of  modern  scenes 
and  persons.  The  same  kind  of  talent  is 
shown  in  the  clever  representation  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
style  of  fretwork  delineation — “The  Happy 
Family,  by  our  Artist  in  Fretwork  (55) — ^^in 
which  personal  characteristics  are  so  admir- 
ably rendered  while  retaining  the  character 
of  fretwork.  The  illustrations  to  “Sylvie  and 
Bruno,"  and  what  we  may  call  the  “serious 
studies"  of  some  members  of  Parliament, 
show  that  Mr.  Furniss  can  when  he  likes  do 
charming  work  without  going  into  the  field 
of  caricature.  Some  of  the  satirical  sketches 
are  in  very  bad  taste : “ Mr.  Gladstone 
Scratching  his  Head,"  for  instance ; a kind 
of  thing  which  we  call  absolutely  ungentle- 
manly  ; but  of  cour.se  one  cannot  be 
surprised  at  this  in  the  case  of  an  artist 
who  could  take  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  to  produce,  in  one 
of  the  papers  to  which  he  contributes,  a 
grotesque  sketch  of  "Her  Majesty  the 
(^ueen  ” leaning  on  a stick  to  walk  up  the 
hall.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  an 
aged  lady,  occupying  the  first  position  in  the 
land,  and  whose  conduct  in  that  position  has 
earned  her  the  respect  of  the  whole  nation, 
was  hardly  a fitting  subject  for  a caricature, 
especially  one  turning  partly  on  the  in- 
firmities of  age;  but  “Lika  Joko"  appa- 
rently thinks  more  of  his  joke  than  of  con- 
siderations of  good  taste  or  good  feeling. 


IX  a letter  in  the  Times  of  the  16th,  Sir  F. 

Bramwell  stood  forth  as  tlie  champion 
of  the  two-gallon  flushing  cistern  and 
economy  in  water-supply.  Sir  F.  Bramwell 
is  an  eminent  engineer;  wc  are  not  aware 
that  he  is  an  authority  on  sanitary  subjects, 
and  one  would  like  to  know  what  are  the 
motives  which  induce  him  to  be  so  much  in 
earnest  in  preaching  false  economy  in  the 
use  of  water  in  London.  At  all  events,  we 
hope  Sir  F.  Bramwell  was  .satisfied  with  the 
string  of  answers  he  got  in  last  Tuesday’s 
Th/trs  from  people  who  are  a good  deal  more 
competent  in  such  matter.^  than  himself.  It 
is  really  monstrous  that  in  a great  capital  like 
this  an  architect  should  be  unable  to  specify 
for  a London  house  the  best  water-closet 
apparatus  that  he  could  get,  because  a law 
made  in  the  interests  of  the  water  companies 
will  not  allow  him  water  enough  to  work  it 
properly;  that  an  eminent  engineer  should 
write  to  the  Times  to  try  to  urge  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  state  of  things  ; and  that  the 
Times  should  give  special  prominence  to 
such  a letter  by  printing  it  in  the  largest 
type.  However,  we  imagine  that  both  the 
editor  of  the  Times  and  Sir  F.  Bramwell 
know  better,  after  perusing  the  string  of 
letters  printed  in  the  Times  issue  of  the 
20th.  One  correspondent,  we  observe, 
pointedly  asks  Sir  F.  Bramwell  “in  whose 
interest  his  letter  was  written  ; a not  un- 
natural question  under  the  circumstances. 

WE  have  been  invited  by  the  Victoria 
Safety  Appliances  Company  to 
examine  and  test  a new  window-cleaning 
guard  that  has  recently  been  invented 
and  patented  by  Mr.  L.  Anidjah.  The 
apparatus  is  composed  of  a light  wrought- 
iron  and  wire  frame,  consisting  of  two 
wrought-iron  uprights  and  a cross  bar  at 
the  top  on  the  inside,  and  a small  plat- 
form resting  on  the  sill  with  a railing,  either 
33.J  in.  or  in.  high,  enclosing  it  on  three 
sides.  The  top  rail  of  this  enclosure  is  con- 
tinuous, and  is  brought  down  at  a sharp 
angle  to  a point  about  6 in.  above  the  level 
of  platform,  so  as  to  allow  the  sashes  to  slide 
freely ; it  is  then  twisted  round  the  inside 
vertical  bars,  and  projected  so  as  to  make, 
with  the  end  of  the  top  inside  bar,  four  stops 
against  the  inside  of  the  window- frame. 
Given  a building  with  a large  number  of 
windows  of  exactly  the  same  size,  we 
consider  this  apparatus  might  be  advantage- 
ously used ; but  this  does  not  often  occur, 
and  the  consequences  of  the  careless  fixing 


of  a guard  made,  say,  for  a 27-in.  opening 
and  used  at  a 33-in.  opening,  are  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate.  It  is  the  more  important 
to  draw  attention  to  this,  as  we  see  that  the 
daily  papers,  which  in  such  matters  say  just 
what  is  told  them,  are  recommending  this  as 
giving  entire  security  (see  the  Tai/  Mall 
Gazette  of  Thursday).  If  the  guard  is  properly 
fixed,  no  doubt  it  is  a valuable  saleguard, 
but,  insecurely  fixed,  it  might  give_  rise  to 
misplaced  confidence;  and  we  conless  to  a 
somewhat  low  opinion  of  the  average 
intelligence  ol  the  domestic  servant.  This 
guard  IS  apparently  only  adapted  for  windows 
with  sliding  sashes.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  reversible  sashes  that  have 
been  constantly  introduced,  but  little  used, 
are  the  only  safe  method  of  cleaning  sliding 
sashes  any  height  from  the  ground,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  cost  should  prevent  their 
more  general  introduction. 


IN  the  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  “Artisans',  Labourers’,  and  General 
Dwellings  Company,”  reference  is  made  to 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  Noel 
Park  Estate  at  Wood  Green  has  been  placed 
owing  to  the  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company  in  providing  on 
this  branch  those  facilities  for  the  cheap 
travelling  of  the  working  classes  which  exist 
on  other  parts  of  their  suburban  system  ; 
and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  additional 
cheap  trains  will  be  run  as  soon  as  the 
widening  of  the  railway  and  the  extensions 
at  Liverpool-street  terminus  are  completed. 
We  hope  it  will  be  so.  The  provision  of 
cheap  and  healthy  house  accommodation  for 
the  working  classes  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  question  of  cheap  railway  travelling, 
and  in  the  long  run  it  is  probably  to  the 
interests  of  the  railway  companies  them- 
selves to  furnish  such  facilities  of  transit. 
We  learn  from  the  Report  that  1,295  houses 
and  shops  are  now  in  occupation  on  the 
estate  referred  to. 

OX  June  16,  188S,  we  published  a view  of 
the  Old  Palace,  at  Richmond,  as  re- 
instated for  Colonel  R.  T.  Thompson,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  fl.  O.  Cresswell. 
In  our  df*scription  of  the  works  we  referred 
to  the  Royal  Palace  of  Sheen,  and  to  the 
circumstance  that — contrary  to  popular  belief 
— no  remains  of  the  royal  apartments,  which 
stood  along  the  river-side,  now  exist.  But 
it  is  to  the  grounds  which  appertained 
thereto  that  public  attention  is  just  now 
directed.  A local  movement  has  been 
started  to  secure  them  as  an  open  space 
for  sports  and  out-door  exercises,  as  well 
as  for  Yeomanry  and  Volunteer  camps. 
The  Old  Park,  as  it  is  called,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  southern  and  much 
larger  New  Park  of  Charles  I.,  lies  between 
Richmond  Green  and  Kew  Gardens,  from 
the  latter  of  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
lane  until  the  building  of  George  lll.’s  new 
palace  of  Kew,  after  James  Wyatt's  designs. 
The  Old  Park  was  laid  out  in  avenues  by 
Bridgman  ; but  his  formal  plans  were  after- 
wards modified  by  “Capability"  Browne, 
Near  the  site  of  the  lodge,  built  in  1707  for 
James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  was  erected  in 
1769,  an  Observatory,  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
William  Chambers,  who  was  employed  to 
lay  out  the  gardens  of  the  old  Kew  Palace, 
and  built  the  pagoda,  the  mosque,  the  several 
temples,  the  menagerie,  and  so  on,  as  he 
has  himself  described.  On  part  of  the  site  of 
Richmond  Palace  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  architect, 
built  a house  for  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  Bart.  ; 
another  plot  was  taken  for  a house  built  for 
George,  third  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  subse- 
quently occupied  by  William,  fourth  Duke  of 
Queensberry.  After  the  death  therein  of  his 
consort,  Richard  II.,  in  characteristic  chagrin, 
abandoned  the  old  palace  at  Sheen,  which 
had  been  a home  of  our  Piantagenet  Kings 
from  Edward  I.'s  day ; his  successor,  Henry, 
of  Lancaster,  restored  the  dilapidated  build- 
ings, and  after  their  destruction  by  fire  in 
1499  Henry  VH.  rebuilt  them,  naming  them 
Richmond,  from  his  former  earldom.  Henry 


VUI.  bestowed  the  palace  in  dower  iiponl 
divorced  wife,  Anne  of  Cleves  ; its  assoc 
tions  with  the  domestic  histories  of  Wols< 
Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  Henry,  Prince 
Wales,  and  his  brother  Charles,  we  need  t 
rehearse.  Most  of  the  apartments  we 
dismantled  during  the  Protectorate ; \. 
Charles  II.  occasionally  stayed  there,  a 
Burnet  tells  us  James  II.’s  son  was  nuts 
there.  A painting  — by  Vinkeboom-J 
the  Palace,  with  another,  ascribed  to  a pu] 
of  Rubens,  of  the  old  Lodge  in  the  I'ai 
were  long  presented  in  the  house  on  i 
Green,  of  .^ir  Matthew  Decker,  ten. 
George  I. 


WE  referred  some  little  time  since  to  t 
circumstances  attending  the  appoij 
ment  of  the  Surveyor  to  the  Surrey  Cout 
Council,  when  the  Council,  after  havi 
advertised  for  a surveyor  and  received  amo 
the  applications  those  of  two  or  three  ve 
eminent  surveyors,  appointed  the  son  of  t 
outgoing  surveyor,  who  had  certainly  t 
made  any  public  reputation.  At  a recE 
meeting  Mr.  Bidder,  Q.C.,  one  of  t 
members  of  the  Council,  moved  a resoluti 
to  call  attention  to  the  matter,  and  to  mo 
“that  it  be  referred  to  the  General  Purpos 
Committee  to  revise  the  standing  orders  ; 
lating  to  the  appointment  ol  County  Officer 
It  appears  that  the  appointment  referred 
was  made  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  cha 
man,  and  that  the  surveyor  appointed 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a relative  of  h 
Of  course  the  chairman  indignantly  said  tl 
he  voted  for  the  best  man  independent  of  a 
personal  considerations;  we  know  that  cha 
men  always  do  on  such  occasions.  But  we  ft 
his  viituous  indignation  will  not  prevE 
people  from  drawing  their  own  conclusio 
from  the  fact  that  the  Surrey  County  Coun 
advertised  for  candidates  publicly,  and  : 
ceived  applications  from  some  men  of  ve 
high  standing,  and  that  they  elected  a m 
who  was  practically  unknown,  and  who  \v 
the  son  of  their  late  Surveyor,  and  a relative, 
a sense,  of  their  chairman,  who  got  him  t 
place  by  his  casting  vote.  In  other  won 
the  Surrey  County  Council,  which  is  1 
sponsible  to  its  constituency,  did  not  ma 
the  appointment  in  the  public  intere 
and  beguiled  a number  of  surveyors  0 
applying  for  a post  which  appears  to  ha 
been  practically  disposed  ol  beforehat 
Mr.  Bitldcr,  of  course,  got  nothing  but  abt 
for  his  motion  ; that  is  also  in  the  msi 
order  of  things  in  such  cases. 


WE  observe  that  at  the  next  meeting 
the  Institute  of  Architects  papers 
the  new  laboratories  at  University  Colle 
are  to  be  read  by  several  Professors  of  tl 
institution.  These  will  no  doubt  be  of  val 
in  a technical  sense  ; but  we  hope  that  t 
learned  Professors  will  not  be  allowed  • 
depart  without  hearing  some  expression 
opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  ha 
architecturally  treated  the  building  unc 
their  charge. 

« ♦ 1 

Arbitr.\tor‘s  .Award.— Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry 
Westminster,  bis  issued  his  award  in  the  case 
Holme  and  King  v.  Teddington  Local  Board,  wh 
was  heard  at  the  Surveyors'  Institution  during 
long  period.  Claimants,  a firm  of  contracU 
claimed  13,600/. . in  consequence  of  being  preven) 
from  carrying  out  the  sewerage  of  Teddingi 
according  to  contract.  The  Board  counter-clairr 
for  s, 000/.  paid  to  another  firm,  who  completed  I 
works.  The  award  was  given  for  claimants  to  1 
amount  of  10,720/.  and  costs,  and  the  counter-cla 
was  dismissed. 

Builders'  Exchange.  Hull,— On  the  15th  it 
the  members  of  the  Hull  Master  Builders’  As 
ciation,  which  includes  every  branch  of  the  build: 
trade,  met  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  0 
Builders'  Exchange  for  Hull.  The  exchange 
situate  in  Posterngate,  and  is  composed  of  a suite 
rooms  forming  the  upper  portion  of  the  old  Savit 
Bank  premises.  The  President,  Mr.  Council 
Skinner,  in  declaring  the  Exchange  open,  congra 
lated  the  members  on  the  consummation  of  an  i< 
that  had  been  fostered  by  many  for  years  past,  a 
now  that  a builders'  Exchange  had  become 
accomplished  fact,  he  felt  sure  that  the  memt 
would  find  the  accommodation  provided  for  ther 
great  convenience  when  transacting  business  in 
old  town. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

'AL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  BY  PROFESSOR 
AITCHISON,  A.R.A. — LECTURE  IV. 

IS  now  tune  to  say  something  about  the 
ional  or  lesthetic  side  of  architecture.  I must, 
;ver,  preface  the  subject  with  a few  remarks. 

1 the  material  advancements  made  by  man 
jomewhat  like  those  made  on  a coral  reef  by 
jssive  generations  of  coral  insects.  Each  gene- 
n builds  its  cells  on  those  of  its  immediate 
ecessors,  only  it  builds  more,  so  that  the 
gradually  spreads  out  from  its  foundation, 
though  the  whole  reef  has  been  the  work  of 
jssive  millions  of  insects,  yet  the  last  range 
11s  probably  diflers  but  little  from  the  first, 
lere  is,  however,  this  difference  between 
's  progress  and  that  of  the  reef,  that  in  man’s 
; have  been  epochs  of  discovery  and  inven- 
■ so  that  his  later  progress  has  little  resem- 
[ce  to  his  first  beginnings.  Man’s  progress 
widens  from  the  bottom,  but  during  the 
|ress  he  has  discovered  some  of  the  Iaw»j  of 
re,  and  has  forced  those  laws  to  aid  him  in  a 
] that  would  have  been  thought  magical  or 
iculoiis  a few  centuries  ago.  ( lueen  Elizabeth 
' in  1603,  and  she  would  certainly  think  she 
: bewitched  if  she  could  be  lirought  to  see 
bns  travelling  on  land  at  the  rate  of  sixty 

Ian  hour,  ships  immensely  larger  than  any 
new  going  without  oars  or  sails  at  twenty 
an  hour,  ines«ages  sent  in  a few  minutes 
the  Antipodes  to  London,  streets  and  houses 
' lightning,  and  hear  the  speeches  she  had 
spoken  repeated  in  her  own  voice  by 
inery,  and  she  herself  photographed  in  a 
te. 

ere  is  something  else,  too,  that  may  be  said 
'it  material  progress,  when  discoveries  have 
1 made  in  natural  philosophy,  and  these 
overies  have  been  applied  to  manufacture  on 
irge  scale  ; the  mere  extension  sometimes 
Us  out  a new  vista  of  progress.  Theodoras  of 
los  discovered  how  to  use  cast-iron  and  to 
.e  statues  of  it,  but  it  was  only  when  cast-iron 
ime  largely  used  that  Smeaton  could  apply  it 
machinery,  and  it  is  now,  when  turned  by  the 
semer  process  into  steel,  ai^plied  in  such  vast . 
ses  to  marine  engines  that  Theodorus  himself 
ht  doubt  if  it  were  the  same  material, 
hosphorus  was  discovered  in  i66g,  but  it  was 
till  chlorine  was  wanted  for  bleaching  and 
nal  charcoal  was  largely  used  thafphosphorus 
Id  be  obtained  cheaply  and  in  large  quantities, 
isphorus  was  then  used  for  matches,  and 
[ions  of  boxes  of  these  are  now  made,  and 
h box  is  sold  for  the  fraction  of  a penny.  The 
i with  which  a light  can  now  be  got  makes  an 
ch,  for  in  the  days  of  my  childhood  a light 
Id  only  be  got  by  a long  and  laborious  process 
h a flint  and  steel,  and  by  the  aid  of  a tinder 
and  brimstone  matches.  These  matches 
ill  the  days  of  Martial,  who  twits  an  acquaint- 
e with  his  trade  from  hearing  him  bawl  in  the 


'he  fine  arts,  however,  cannot  be  improved  in 
, way,  for  when  once  the  mechanical  difficul- 
have  been  overcome,  the  work  in  them 
rely  requires  special  capacity,  keen  observation, 
p feeling,  great  industry,  and  a sympathetic 
leration  to  be  charmed  by  them.  The  earliest 
:ms  and  plays  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
only  as  good,  but  in  most  respects  better  than 
can  do  now. 

-anguage  must,  of  course,  have  been  brought  up 
i high  pitch  of  excellence  before  it  was  fit  to 
iress  deep  or  thrilling  emotions.  Milton, 
ose  workmanship  has  never  been  surpassed, 
aks  of  the  hearing  of  the  plays  of  .Eschylus, 
Rhodes,  and  Euripides,  and  the  poems  of 
imer,  as  one  of  the  noblest  delights  of  the 
mghtful. 

“ Sometimes  let  gorgeous  tr.-igedy 

In  sceptr'd  pall  come  sweepitig  by, 

Presenting  Tliebes,  or  Pelops'  line, 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine.” 

(Milton)  “ II  Penseroso.” 

riiough  we  must  not  forget  Browning’s  dictum, 
it  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  present  day 
lid  not  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  the 
eek  dramatists,  I was  bound  to  say  this, 
:ause  the  Greeks  could  not  have  built  a Gothic 
thcdral  till  the  arch  was  invented,  much  less 
lid  they  have  built  the  Crystal  Palace  till  glass 
il  iron  were  common  materials.  With  this 
3viso  I may  say  that  the  Greek  temple  has 
herto  been  unsurpassed ; its  main  structure  has 
: unspeakable  advantage  of  having  nothing  but 
: purely  necessary,  but  every  refinement  of  art 
5 lavished  on  it,  and  advantage  was  taken  of 


the  qualities  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  power  of 
the  sunshine.  The  vulgar  argument  is  this,  that 
we  who  “ Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash 
the  lightning,  weigh  the  sun,”  should,  therefore, 
write,  speak,  carve,  paint,  and  build  better  than 
the  people  of  any  age  that  went  before  us.  The 
fact  that  we  have  a wonderful  daily  press,  the 
steam-engine,  the  telegraph,  the  phonograph,  the 
electric  light,  and  that  we  have  some  insight  into 
Nature,  has  no  influence  whatever  in  making  us 
carve  better  than  Phidias,  paint  better  than 
Titian,  draw  better  than  Michelangelo,  or  build 
more  sublimely  than  Ictinus. 

All  / want  to  show  is,  that  our  expression 
should  be  dift'erent  froni  the  past,  that  we  should 
be  able  to  give  our  own  artistic  expression  to  our 
own  buildings,  so  that  they  will  show  our  own 
generation  that  we  are  different  from  Greek's, 
Romans,  Byzantines,  Saracens,  and  Mediivvals, 
and  will  enable  future  antiquarians  to  judge  what 
we  were  from  our  architectural  works.  We  are 
not  stupid,  nor  lazy,  nor  worthless.  We  certainly 
have  some  cultivation,  some  refinement,  and 
some  aspirations,  that  did  not  belong  to  the  most 
refined,  cultivated,  and  aspiring  of  the  nations 
who  preceded  us.  We  may  not  have  much  in- 
vention, but  surely  for  a whole  nation  to  be  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  invention,  is  to  say  it  is  not 
human.  I sincerely  believe  that  the  reason  of  our 
failure,  and  I may  say  the  failure  of  all  Christen- 
dom, is  merely  owing  to  our  having  deserted  the 
pioper  method  of  using  our  studies. 

Some  ancient  philosopher  said,  there  are  two 
things  we  should  never  complain  of,  “ Those 
things  which  we  can  help,  and  those  that  we 
cannot.”  Let  us  then  admit  that  we  have  just 
sufficient  invention  to  prevent  us  from  being 
ranked  with  the  beasts  that  perish,  and  that 
every  surrounding  is  the  most  adverse  to  progress 
in  architecture,  yet  these  misfortunes  should  not 
prevent  us  from  trying  to  improve.  We  English 
are  very  like  the  Romans,  anil  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  their  motto — 

" But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes, 

The  more  ihy  fortune  frowns,  the  more  oppose.  " 

VirRil. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says: — “It  is  by  being 
conversant  with  the  inventions  of  others  that  we 
learn  to  invent,”  and  though  1 fear  it  is  not  true, 
for  I believe  invention  to  be  a native  gift  of  the 
mind,  yet  in  the  fine  arts  invention  is  of  little 
use,  unless  you  know  how  it  has  been  treated  by 
former  inventors,  and  how  it  has  been  approved 
by  posterity.  The  object  in  the  fine  arts  is  to 
create  admiration  by  the  calling  up  of  some 
emotion.  Now,  though  mankind  are  different, at 
different  epochs,  they  are  not  so  absolutely  unlike 
that  we  can  form  no  idea  of  how  a thing  will 
affect  them.  We  can  learn  roughly  how  old 
inventions  have  been  received  by  contemporaries, 
and  how  their  verdict  has  been  confirmed  or 
ignored  by  posterity,  and  judge  of  our  own  inven- 
tions accordingly. 

At  certain  epochs  monstrosity  and  contortion 
have  been  passionately  admired,  but  this  inven- 
tion has  not  been  approved  of  by  posterity  ; while 
the  Greek  inventions,  which  no  doubt  were 
equally  admired  at  the  time,  have  excited  the 
admiration  and  received  the  praises  of  mankind 
from  that  day  to  this  ; as  we  may  see  in  the 
writers  from  Plutarch  to  Renan. 

I do  not  think  we  paraphrase  the  past  master- 
pieces of  architecture  enough — I mean  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  ourselves,  and  not  for  use. 

' Science  is  constantly  advancing,  the  knowledge 
of  the  exact  strength  and  the  proper  disposition 
of  materials  is  progressing,  too,  not  to  speak  of 
the  discovery  and  invention  of  new  materials. 
And  one  of  the  important  branches  of  archi- 
tectural skill  i-s  to  know  how  to  clothe  them  in 
forms  that  are  both  appropriate  to  the  material 
and  produce  the  effect  we  want.  We  know,  for 
instance,  that  columns  or  piers  may  be  built  of 
hard  stone,  thirty  diameters  high,  to  bear  con- 
siderable weight  ; not  to  speak  of  cast-iron 
columns.  If  we  are  to  make  columns  or  piers 
of  such  proportions  answer  our  purpose  we  must 
have  learnt  the  art  of  proportioning  and  profiling, 
and  to  some  extent  onr  compasses  must  be  in 
our  eye,  for  we  must  have  learnt  the  elements  of 
both,  though  from  very  different  models.  Every 
architect  knows  that  even  in  present  practice  new 
problems  of  shaping,  proportioning,  and  profiling 
are  constantly  occurring,  and  these  will  probably 
be  more  numerous  and  more  difficult  in  the  future. 
The  science  of  acoustics,  for  instance,  as  applied 
to  buildings  is  at  present  in  a very  rudimentary 
state.  If  this  science  were  to  progress  rapidly 
we  might  be  called  upon  to  give  an  architectural 
appearance  to  rooms  and  halls  of  an  entirely 
novel  shape.  Hitherto  what  has  been  most 
effective  in  one  climate,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
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equally  effective  in  every  other,  although,  if  we 
have  travelled,  we  know  it  is  not  ; colonnades, 
porticoes,  and  peristyles  are  not  only  delightful  as 
shelters  from  the  sun  in  hot  and  sunny  climes,  but 
are  most  effective  as  architectural  compositions. 
Speaking  roughly,  you  have  a succession  of  light 
streaks  against  a mass  of  deep  shadow,  but  in  this 
sunless  and  misty  climate  such  arrangements  are 
not  wanted  and  are  ineffective.  In  very  misty 
days  the  columns  and  background  together  only 
form  one  slightly  variegated  mass. 

The  general  arrangement  of  a Greek  temple 
was  beautifully  adapted  to  the  Greek  climate, 
and  naturally,  for  if  was  but  an  enlarged 
house ; while,  besides  its  projiortions,  every 
part  had  been  profoundly  .studied  in  re- 
lation to  the  sunshine  and  atmosphere.  What 
is  more  beautiful  than  a Doric  column  in  Athens  ? 
And  what,  when  there  is  no  sun,  is  duller  and 
more  ineffective  here  ? For  every  Greek  moulding 
was  studied  to  perfection  for  the  sunshine.  The 
Gothic  architects  made  the  same  attempt  as  the 
Greeks,  only  for  misty  climates,  and  although  they 
were  much  less  refined  in  their  taste,  and  took 
infinitely  less  trouble,  they  roughly  got  the  effect 
they  wanted.  Students  are  sometimes  taught  to 
observe  the  subtle  proportions  and  elegant  contours 
of  Greek  mouldings,  but  they  are  rarely  shown 
Greek  mouldings  full  size  in  a perfectly  polished 
material  on  .a  brilliantly  sunshiny  day,  or  by  a 
single  strong  artificial  light.  Are  they  ever  told 
what  the  Greek  architect  wanted  to  express  ? And 
shown  how  it  w.as  obtained  ? And  also  informed 
that,  if  used  externally  and  in  stone  here,  the 
mouldings  would  be  perfectly  ineffective  for  three 
quarters  of  the  year,  and  never  have  the  fineness, 
delicacy,  and  reflexions  of  marble.  The  meaning 
and  use  of  Gothic  mouldings  are,  I believe,  equally 
untaught,  but  the  student  is  disgraced  if  he  does 
not  know  to  what  century  they  belong  ; as  if  the 
business  of  the  architect  were  to  reproduce  old 
work,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  point  of  Lord  Byron’s 
sneer,  when  he  calls  him  “Bricklayer  of  Babel, 
called  an  architect.” 

We  cannot  study  Greek  work  loo  deeply  to 
refine  our  perceptions,  to  see  how  common  things 
can  be  shaped  into  beauty,  to  learn  to  love 
simplicity,  to  learn  how  to  take  the  same  endless 
pain.s  the  Greeks  took  in  adapting  our  buildings, 
and  every  part  of  them,  to  this  climate,  to  learn  due 
proportioning,  which  gives  undying  beauty,  and 
to  see  that  each  part  is  proportioned,  not  only  to 
harmonise  with  every  other  part,  but  also  to 
secuie  the  due  proportioning  of  the  whole.  The 
Gothic  architects,  like  ^’itrllvius,  and  probably 
from  him,  took  the  human  figure  as  their  scale  ; 
when  we  have  thoroughly  studied  Greek  work  we 
should  then  try  and  apply  the  lessons  learnt,  even 
if  we  only  try  to  make  a cast-iron  girder  and  a 
stanchion  as  beautiful  as  a Greek  architect  would 
have  made  them.  I do  not  even  object  to  direct 
appropriation  of  a piece,  for,  if  we  can  use  it 
properly,  it  becomes  a quotation.  The  poets  have 
no  qualms  of  conscience  in  this  respect.  Keat’s 
“A  thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  for  ever,”  is  from 
Euripides,  and  almost  every  great  poet  borrows 
from  the  antique,  and  from  his  predecessors.  We 
are,  however,  not  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century,  n.c., 
and  cannot  have  their  identical  tastes  and  desires. 
We  could  not  be  Greeks  if  we  would,  and  I 
would  not  be  a Greek  if  I could,  supposing  De 
(Juincy’s  verdict  be  true — that  they  were  a nation 
of  swindlers.  The  Greeks  were  pre-eminently 
artists,  and  from  them  the  civilisation  of  Christen- 
dom has  come.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary, 
were  not  only  inartistic,  but  almost  to  the  last 
decried,  if  they  did  not  despise,  all  the  fine  arts 
but  eloquence  and  poetry.  In  other  respects  they 
were  a greater  people  than  the  (ireeks.  They 
were  a hard-headed,  practical,  straightforward, 
honest  people,  who  knew  how  to  obey  as  well  as 
to  command,  until  they  were  corrupted  by  power, 
wealth,  and  luxury.  They  had,  too,  a natural 
gift  for  construction,  which  the  remains  of  their 
buildings  in  every  part  of  the  world  amply  show. 
Directly  they  became  acquainted  with  Greek 
architecture  they  not  only  felt  they  were  in  the 
presence  of  their  masters  in  icsthelics,  but  saw  no 
better  way  of  rivalling  them  in  architecture  than 
by  taking  their  work  bodily.  You  must  remember 
that  the  living  Greek  architecture  of  Roman  days 
was  not  that  of  the  time  of  Pericles  and  Phidias, 
but  the  debased  architecture  of  the  Macedonian 
barbarians  and  of  Sicily.  The  Romans  are 
supposed  to  have  got  the  arch  from  the  Etruscans 
at  an  early  period  of  their  history,  and  they  were 
much  too  practical  a people  to  overlook  so  useful 
and  economical  an  invention ; it  was  a new 
advance  in  statics,  and  did  not  cesthetically 
harmonise  with  the  Greek  post  and  lintel.  To 
the  Romans  the  post  and  lintel  was  art,  so  they 
used  it  where  they  could  for  temples  and  for  their 
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grand  public  buildings,  while  for  all  practical  work 
the  arch  was  used  ; the  column  and  pilaster  being 
looked  upon  as  signs  of  art,  whether  they  were 
wanted  or  not.  The  Romans  tried  to  amalgamate 
these  two  methods  of  building  as  much  as  possible. 
No  better  illustration  of  this  can  be  offered  than 
their  triumphal  arches.  At  some  period  after 
\'itruvi«s''s  book  was  written,  the  Roman  method 
of  building  with  rubble,  faced  with  triangular 
bricks,  was  introduced,  as  well  as  the  making  of  a 
light  framework,  with  rectangular  bricks,  for  the 
rubble  of  arches,  vaults,  and  domes,  so  that  there 
wa.s  no  sort  of  building  the  Romans  could  not 
execute.  Their  requirements  were  such,  that 
much  more  elaborate  plans  were  wanted  than 
tho.sc  we  find  in  Greek  remains,  and  their  l)iuld- 
ings  were  of  much  greater  altitude.  Thetireek 
public  buildings  being  mostly  of  one  story,  or,  if 
of  more,  the  stories  were  comprised  in  the  height  of 
the  one  external  order.  To  attain  altitude,  the 
Romans  piled  a series  of  buildings,  one  on  the 
other,  each  making  a story,  and  each  story  having 
a complete  order  of  columns  or  pilasters  and  their 
entablature,  but  with  arched  openings  between  the 
collimns.  The  column,  except  for  porticoes  and 
peristyles  and  for  decorative  purposes,  gradually 
became  confined  to  one  use,  i.e.,  to  support 
groined  vaults,  but,  as  if  to  show  its  former  use, 
they  left  a slice  of  entablature  over  it,  until  the 
days  of  Diocletian  {2S4-305  A.l>.),  when  the  slice 
was  left  out,  and  arches  sprang  direct  from  the 
eapitals  of  the  columns  ; so  that  we  may  say  that 
Roman  architecture,  as  a style,  was  the  struggle 
between  the  arch  and  the  lintel  as  lo  which  would 
get  the  mastery,  and  it  was  not  until  Byzantine 
days  that  the  arch  finally  got  the  upjrer  haml. 

.Since  Roman  architecture  has  not  only  been 
the  study  of  the  architects  of  every  country  in 
Christendom,  but  was  looked  on  as  the  summit  of 
perfection  until  the  tlreek  and  Gothic  revivals,  it 
cannot  properly  be  dismissed  with  a trifling  notice. 
From  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  it  was  the  sole  archi- 
tecture employed  in  the  most  civilised  parts  of 
Europe.  The  paraphrases  of  it  by  the  antiquarians, 
sculptors,  and  painters  of  Italy  have  been  the 
admiration  of  all  Christendom  almost  to  the 
present  day.  It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  in 
looking  round  any  exhibition  of  modern  archi- 
tectural drawings,  either  of  designs  or  buildings, 
that  those  alone  that  are  Classical  attract  our : 
attention  by  their  superior  style  and  elegance.  In 
spite  of  all  these  considerations  I think  we  should 
be  wrong  to  adhere  to  it,  for  with  it  we  cannot 
express  what  we  should  now  express.  Dante 
was  blamed  by  the  scholars  of  his  day  for  not 
writing  his  Divine  Comedy  in  Latin,  but  he  fell 
that  he  could  not  express  his  thoughts  properly 
in  a dead  language,  nor  could  he  by  so  doing  make 
the  vulgar  tongue  classical  ; and,  in  my  opinion, 
he  very  properly  sacrificed  stalely  diction  an<l 
harmony  to  vigour,  force,  and  popularity.  It 
cannot  now  be  doubted  that  the  promptings  of 
his  genius  were  right,  for  instead  of  his  poem 
1>eing  the  monument  of  the  middle  ages,  famili.ir 
to  gentle  and  simple  in  Italy,  and  to  most  educated 
persons  in  Christendom,  it  would  now  be  alone 
reail  by  a handful  of  scholars,  like  the  I.atin 
poems  of  Polilian. 

Let  us  see  to  what  use  we  can  put  Roman 
architecture  as  an  xsthetic  study,  not  for  use,  but 
to  learn  from.  I think  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Romans  rarely  failed  in  getting  dignity  ; it  was,  in 
fact,  their  aim,  both  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  their 
bearing  and  behaviour.  It  is  said  of  Virgil'i 
“ Geoigics,”  or,  “ The  Guide  to  Husbandry,”  pul 
into  verse,  that  he  flung  about  his  shovelfuls  of 
dung  with  grace  and  dignity.  The  Romans  got 
this  dignity  in  their  buildings  mainly  by  propor- 
tion. Every  building  was  proportioned  in  such 
ratios  of  length,  width,  and  height  as  experience 
had  proved  to  produce  a dignified  effect.  A part 
of  the  width  was  taken  as  a module  or  measure 
for  every  detail,  and  each  part  was  proportioned 
by  it  to  the  whole  and  lo  every  other  part.  This 
Vitruvius  calls  symmetry.  Rooms  were  propor- 
tioned in  the  same  way  as  buildings,  and  by 
rooms  I mean  every  sort  of  single  apartment  for 
worship,  state,  or  use,  and  of  every  shape  and 
size.  The  rules  for  proportioning  rooms  may  be 
as  useful  to  us  as  they  were  to  the  Romans. 
These  proportions  may  occasionally,  however, 
require  lo  be  varied  to  meet  different  requirements 
and  increased  knowledge.  Our  light  is  feebler, 
and  the  cold  greater  than  those  of  Italy,  and  the 
sun  less  powerful,  our  habits  and  customs  are  not 
the  same,  our  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  air 
wanted,  and  the  frequency  of  its  change  are 
different.  Such  rooms  as  are  now  called  the 
wards  of  a fever  hospital  require  an  allowance  of 
2,cxx)  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  patient.  We 
should  not,  however,  forget  that  there  are  visual 


proportions  that  must  be  correctly  got  if  we  want 
the  room  to  please  the  eye,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  structural  parts.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
exact  strength  of  materials  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  Roman  architects  ; it  would,  therefore, 
be  ridiculous  to  use  their  proportions  if  it  involved 
great  waste  of  material.  Take  stone  columns,  for 
example : because  we  are  more  learned  in  this 
particular,  we  are  not  to  make  the  columns  ugly  ; 
we  have  to  get  agreeable  propxjrtions  in  our  new 
ratios.  Even  Vitruvius,  who  mainly  gave  recipes, 
says  something  must  be  left  to  genius.  I do  not 
pretend  to  give  recipes  ; all  I advise  is,  that  you 
should  use  your  knowledge  and  your  brains — 
perhaps  even  that  much  abused  word  Inslc. 

No  architecture  that  has  ever  existed  is  without 
useful  lessons  for  architects,  if  they  will  only  use 
it  properly,  and  Roman  architecture,  like  ever>’- 
ihing  the  Romans  did,  is  full  of  lessons.  e 
have,  for  example,  never  arrived  at  making  blue 
glass  equal  in  colour  to  that  of  the  Romans  ; the 
best  MedLeval  blue  glass  was  made  from  Roman 
fragments  mixed  with  white.  England  is  only 
a minute  fragment  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
though  the  Romans  got  all  they  knew  from  the 
Greeks,  all  subsequent  European,  and  the  greater 
part  of  .Asiatic  architecture,  of  whatever  style,  was 
founded  on  Roman  buildings  or  remains.  Some 
w’as  the  best  imitation  of  Roman  or  Byzantine 
W'ork  that  savages  could  make,  and  the  rest  was 
done  by  vigorous  people,  more  or  less  barbarous, 
until  we  come  to  the  Italian  Renaissance.  It 
might  seem  more  convenient  to  take  the  Italian 
Renaissance  with  Roman  architecture,  but  it 
would  only  complicate  matters,  as  whatever  pre- 
cedes, and  is  accessible,  influences  what  follows, 
be  that  influence  great  or  small.  Vou  must  bear  in 
mind  that  knowledge  and  skill  presupposes  a con- 
siderableamount  of  civilisation,  butsuperiorsavages 
may  have  much  grander  views  and  nobler  instincts 
than  the  civilised.  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
well  shown  in  Romanesque.  The  Germans, 
Lombards,  and  Normans  show  this  in  their 
works.  The  Norman  i>art  of  the  interior  of 
Durham  Cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
buildings  in  the  world,  and  as  the  Normans  pro- 
gressed in  architectural  knowledge  they  got  a 
certain  sort  of  refinement  without  altogether 
losing  their  grand  ideas.  The  Normans,  too, 
were  particularly  fond  of  figure  scidplure,  and 
though  their  sculptures  were  verj-  rude,  they 
show  the  Norman  likings  and  imagination.  After 
these  barbarians  had  passe<l  through  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  seen  the  masterpieces  of 
antiquity  and  of  Byzantine,  they  came  across  the 
new  architecture  of  the  Saracens,  and  were 
greatly  influenced  by  it.  They  became  as  well 
students  of  geometry'.  The  Saracens  had  intro- 
duced geometry  into  Europe,  and  it  was  one  of 
their  favourite  studies.  Abelard,  who  lived 
1079-1142,  is  supposed  to  have  been,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  a Rationalist,  and  he  was  greatly 
run  after,  and  his  views  adopted  by  the  students 
of  his  day,  and  his  philosophy  greatly  affected 
the  people  of  the  time  ; so  that  at  the  beginning 
of  what  we  call  Gothic,  a large  portion  of  the 
laymen  found  they  could  use  their  reason  on 
building,  without  fear  of  the  dungeon  and 
the  rack,  or  of  being  burnt  alive.  Byzantine 
architecture  differed  little  from  very  bad  Roman 
work  in  its  details,  and  but  little  from  late  Roman 
work,  but  it  adopted  the  dome  on  pemlentives  on 
a large  scale,  afterwards  the  dome  on  a drum, 
and  eventually  used  small  domes  or  drums  as 
lanterns,  to  get  light  into  dark  aisles  or  corridors, 
and  the  design  and  carving  of  foliage,  mostly  of 
the  Greek  acanthus  type,  was  beautiful  and 
spirited.  Domes  on  drums  characterised  Cathe- 
drals down  to  the  days  of  St.  Paul's,  or  even  of 
St.  Isaac’s,  but  in  the  West,  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  towers  and  lanterns  were 
more  common  than  domes. 

I have  chosen  Saracenic  as  a style  to  contrast 
with  Roman,  and  also  to  show  how  one  new  style 
at  least  was  developed.  The  Saracens  had  no 
architecture  whatever  when  they  emerged  from 
Arabia.  When  Mahomet  was  about  twenty-one 
their  hyp-tthral  temple  at  Mecca  was  washed 
down,  and  so  little  did  the  Arabs  then  know  of 
building,  that  the  leading  tribe,  the  Koreish,  was 
obliged  to  employ  a Greek  ship’s  captain  to  roof 
the  Caaba.  He  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia,  and  said  he  was  skilled  in  architecture  ! 
and  the  roofing  was  done  with  the  timbers  of  his 
ship.  After  the  Hegira  in  622-23,  ihe  great 
mosque  at  Medina  was  built,  but  I believe  mostly  of 
palm  trees,  and  when  Mahomet  died  he  was  put  in 
a brick  vault,  so  the  Arabs,  Jews,  Abyssinians,  or 
Christians  in  Arabia  knew  how  to  turn  a brick 
vault.  There  is  very  little  accurately  known  about 
the  dates  of  any  of  the  buildings  of  the  ancient 
world.  Fergusson,  I believe,  was  the  only  person 


who  believed  that  the  Pantheon  was  not 
Agrippa's  days,  until  the  late  discovery  tha 
could  not  have  been  earlier  than  the  da)’5 
Hadrian,  and  still  less  is  known  of  the  masi 
pieces  of  Mus.sulman  architecture,  so  I have  tal 
Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole's  dates  of  the  Sarai 
buildings  in  Egypt.  The  Mosque  of  Amru,  h 
somewhere  about  650  A.r.,  was  probablyofwo 
and  has  been  repeatedly  burnt  down,  and  the  n 
we  get  in  Egypt  is  that  of  Ahmed-Ibn-Tu! 
parts  of  which  are  said  to  be  original, 
reigned  between  S6S-SS3,  a.i\  ; his  mosquei 
built  of  brick  by  a Koptic  architect,  the  Ko 
being  the  native  Christians  of  l-gypt.  It 
pointed  arches,  slightly  horse-shoed,  with 
stalactites,  and  shows  a strong  Byzantine  influe: 
— in  fact  the  original  part  has  nothing  distini 
Saracenic  about  it  but  its  arrangement,  allhoi 
Fergusson  takes  it  as  the  starting-point  of  Sara 
architecture.  The  domed  part  in  the  centre  of 
court-}'ard,  which  has,  I believe,  the  first-kno 
instance  of  stalactites,  is  of  later  date.  Comp 
this  with  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan  135! 
and  that  of  Kait  Bey  1472  : at  the  time  ot 
first,  the  Saracens  had  practically  extended  tl 
conquests  to  their  utmost  limits,  while  the  Mos 
of  Sultan  Ilassan  was  built  about  seventy  ye 
after  the  Christians  liad  been  driven  from  I'a 
tine.  Before  that  we  have  the  great  mosque 
Cordova,  built  by  the  order  of  Abd-a!-Ralmi 
and  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  worked  : h 
we  have  cusped  and  interlacing  arches  ; the  an 
lecture  is  supposed  to  have  been  influenced 
that  of  North  India.  Abd-al-Rahman  was  Cal 
in  Spain  755-7S7,  so  that  he  died  nearly  a cent 
before  Ahmed-lbn-Tiilun. 

Some  critics  consider  the  work  done  un 
Abd-al-Rahman  and  hi.s  immeiliate  successor 
the  best  Saracenic  work  in  Spain,  and  gra 
supierior  to  the  Alhambra  ; but  it  is  like  the  p 
ference  of  Romanesque  to  Gothic  that  mi 
entertain  ; the  Romanesque  may  be  more  mas 
line  and  dignified,  but  it  strikes  no  one  as  be 
so  marvellous.  The  last  prhases  of  Moorish  \ 
Gothic  architecture  appear,  even  to  the  initial 
as  work  done  by  magicians  or  spirits  and  not 
man,  and  though  these  marvellous  achievcnie 
may  be  less  perfect  as  works  of  fine  art  th-an  m 
simpde  work  ; they  give  to  the  multitude  a hig 
notion  of  man’.s  skill  and  intelligence, 
hundred  years  seems  time  enough  for  consider^ 
improvement  to  be  made,  but  if  we  go  on  copy 
nr  closely  paraphrasing,  we  shall  be  no  forwar 
in  six  thousand.  Abd-al-Rahnian’s  mosque 
Cordova,  on  the  other  hand,  was  built  only  ab 
ICX3  years  after  the  Saracen  savages  emerged  ft 
Arabia,  and  the  Mussulmans  were  up  to  that  ti 
still  engaged  in  conquest ; for  Abd-al-Rahman, 
proposing  his  mosque,  says  the  Mussulmans! 
crossed  the  Indus  and  were  preparing  to  cross- 
Ganges.  The  Saracens,  like  ourselves,  J 
almost  the  whole  architecture  of  the  world  bel 
them,  that  of  Syria,  Palestine,  Assyria,  Egj 
Persia,  Northern  India,  Northern  Africa,  Spa 
and  Portugal,  not  to  speak  of  what  they  saw 
France,  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  ^ 
Minor,  in  Sicily,  and  the  other  islands  of 
Mediterranean,  but,  unlike  ourselves,  they  had 
architecture  of  their  own.  Their  only  idea 
arrangement  in  their  earliest  Congregatio 
mosques  seems  to  have  been  an  open  square  s 
rounded  with  sheds  to  keep  off  the  sun,  the  rc 
supported  with  trunks  of  trees,  and  with  a dee 
shed  in  front  of  the  Mihrab,  with  no  fence  next 
the  courtyard,  but  an  external  close  fence  to  k< 
off  intruders.  The  Mihrab  was  the  apse,  f 
jiointing  to  Jerusalem  and  afterwards: 
Mecca.  Byzantine  architecture  was  then  curr 
in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  1 
all  their  early  brick  or  stone  mosques, 
probably  employed  Coptic  or  Byzantine  architet 
The  isolated  and  gigantic  columns  of  the  ruit 
Persian  palaces  probably  gave  them  the  idea 
their  minarets,  and  their  early  ornament  a 
geometrical  interlaced  work  was  Byzantine. 
belie\'e  they  got  the  trefoil  from  Northern  Ind 
and  certainly  the  bearded  battlements  fr< 
Persia. 

I don’t  know  that  it  would  be  of  much  1 
to  us,  speaking  architecturally,  to  know  what  1 
Saracens  borrowed  and  what  they  invented 
they  were  enabled  to  evolve  a perfectly  n 
style.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  Ai 
character  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  mu 
greater  adapters  and  popularisers  than  inventoi 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  they  did  create  a ni 
style,  if  not  two  new  styles  of  architecture — 1. 
that  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Alhambra,  Whaler 
manufactures  they  took  up  with  they  made  surpi 
all  other  contemporary  ones.  After  the  Aj 
eruption,  the  sword-blades  of  Damascus  and  Tole 
were  the  most  celebrated,  many  of  our  stuffs  bi 
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names  of  tlieir  towns  or  manufactures — for 
.nee,  Mu-slin,  Dimity,  Damask,  Mohair, 
by,  Taffeta,*  &c.,  while  the  precious  woven 
s that  had  texts  from  the  Koran  on  them, 

: so  much  sought  after  that  their  Christian 
s in  the  trade  used  to  put  Arabic 
aclers  on  theirs,  to  deceive  the  purchasers  ; 
of  the  figures  at  the  Porta  della  Carta  at 
ice  has  an  inscription  of  this  sort  round  the 
of  her  dress,  that  at  one  time  gave  great 
hie  to  antiquaries  in  trying  to  decipher  it ; 

: pierced  and  engraved  brasswork  was  equally 
brated,  their  enamelled  glass  is  now  bought 
ts  weight  in  gold  ; our  word  majolica  is  from 
Arab  potteries  at  Majorca,  and  our  word 
Iwainer,  a shoemaker,  points  to  the  excellence 
he  leather  of  Cordova  ; and  when  we  think 
j they  invented  a new  religion,  the  number  of 
Ise  votaries  is  the  third  largest  in  the  world, 
they  introduced  our  system  of  arithmetic, 
ratic  equations,  and  the  mariner’s  compass, 

, have  given  us  that  masterpiece  of  stories, 
.he  Arabian  Nights,”  we  should  be  surprised 
[icy  were  not  great  at  architecture.  We  may 
: that  their  novel  introductions  were  the 
lated  battlements,  stalactites,  the  trefoil, 
ting  as  an  ornamental  architectural  feature,  and 
dutely  new  geometrical  patterns  which  were 
used  for  decoration. 

M.  Burgoin’s  “ Les  Arts  Arabes  ” the 
j is  given  to  many  of  these  geometrical 
lerns.  But  quite  beyond  those  few  new 
lives,  they  treated  everything  in  a new 
j.  The  angles  of  the  square  used  to  abut 
jies  were  either  grandly  moulded,  or  were 
fcen  up  into  half  pyramids  and  splays.  Nook 
its  were  greatly  used,  and  there  was  a passion 
I having  one  great  bay  running  the  whole 
[ht  of  the  building,  crowned  with  a trefoil 
I half-dome,  or  brought  over  square  by 
ns  of  stalactites  ; the  main  doorway  was 
Orally  at  the  bottom  of  such  bays,  with 
dows  and  ornamental  panels  above.  I believe 
tall  bay  is  a feature  peculiar  to  Saracen 
liteclurc.  The  minarets  are,  in  my  opinion, 
most  important  architectural  inventions  in  the 
icenic  style  in  themselves  that  are  effective, 
dng,  and  picturesque,  and  may  possibly  have 
n the  prototypes  of  the  Renaissance  steeples, 
they  contain  besides  valuable  lessons  in 
litecture.  In  them  you  see  how  delightful  is 
change  of  one  form  into  another,  and  how  it 
he  managed,  for  from  a square  or  oblong 
solids  of  hexagonal,  octagonal,  or  circular 
1 succeed  one  another.  You  can  see  how 
1 shape  is  treated  and  decorated,  ascertain  the 
portions  of  the.se  separate  parts,  and  note  how 
/ com])ose  to  make  a whole.  Then  there  are 
different  methods  of  making  and  accentuating 
stages.  This  is  only  one  feature  of 
mosque,  but  it  contains,  perhaps,  more 
ons  than  any  other.  What  1 want  to  insist 
is  tliis,  that  Saracen  architecture  should  be 
lied  not  to  make  imitation  Saracen  architec- 
but  to  help  to  learn  the  msthetic  i)art  of 
litecture  itself.  Wc  have  all  sorts  of  esthetic 
blems  to  solve — for  example,  enormously  high 
nney-shafcs  and  water-towers,  and  all  kinds  of 
!■’  buildings,  formerly  unknown  and  undreamt 
and  we  have  to  learn  hovv  to  treat  them 
letically.  The  abominable  Renaissance  theory, 

. all  we  could  do  to  arrive  at  perfection  was  to 
;ale  Roman  work,  wants  to  be  obliterated  from 
litecls’  minds.  We  are  more  lucky  than  the 
nan,  the  Saracen,  and  the  Gothic  architects 
e,  in  having  all  their  architecture  for  study  as 
I,  enabling  us  to  improve  our  skill  and  widen 
culture  more  than  former  architects  had  the 
nee  of  doing.  Architects  should  remember 
as  a rule,  the  Sth  Commandment  is  as 
ling  on  them  as  on  other  people,  though  they 
not  be  punished  for  the  breach  of  it ; and  if 
/ do  break  it,  they  are  generally  rewarded  as 
dolph  was,  who  stole  a lute  case,  “bore  it 
Ive  leagues  and  sold  it  for  three  halfpence.” 
! good  things  of  other  people,  other  places, 
other  climes  are  most  valuable  to  the  architect 
study  : but  they  are  generally  valueless  if 
en,  because,  in  the  first  case,  they  do  not 
mate  from  him  who  lakes  them,  and,  in  the 
er  cases,  do  not  represent  the  conditions  of 
present  time,  and  are  not  fitted  to  the  English 
late. 

rhe  Romans  sometimes  ornamented  the  shafts 
:olumn:  with  figures,  leaves,  or  patterns,  but 
h columns  were  not  commonly  used  as  they 
te  with  the  Saracens.  They  used  floral 
ament  largely  in  friezes  and  panels,  but  the 
'acens  did  not  confine  their  floral  ornament  to 
h spaces  only,  but  covered  with  it  their  domes. 

From  Musool,  Damietta,  Damascus,  goat’s  hair,  a 
rter  of  Bagdacij  and  the  Persian  name  for  silk  stuff, 
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whole  walls,  and  the  circular  parts  of  minarets. 
They  admired,  too,  their  new  geometrical  patterns 
so  much  that  they  frequently  used  them  in  panels 
instead  of  floral  ornament.  The  beauty  and  infinite 
varietyof theirlattice-workhasnever  been  equalled. 
The  Saracens  were  Mussulmans,  and  it  was  not 
considered  to  be  orthodox  to  have  figure  pictures 
or  figure  sculptures  in  their  buildings,  so  they 
were  driven  to  the  use  of  Arabesques  for  archi- 
tectural adornment. 

Egypt  has  a dry  and  burning  atmosphere ; there 
is  almost  always  a blazing  sun  in  the  day-time  ; 
there  were  constant  riots  and  revolutions  amongst 
the  Saracens,  and  the  women  did  not  mix  with 
the  men  in  general  society,  so  the  conditions 
under  which  their  architecture  was  evolved  are 
altogether  different  from  those  of  England.  Their 
architecture,  therefore,  is  not  fit  for  use  here ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  learn 
the  most  valuable  lesthetic  lessons  from 
it — new  proportions,  new  arrangements,  and 
the  daring  to  differ  from  the  antique.  The 
Saracens,  beginning  mainly  from  Roman  and 
Byzantine  originals,  worked  out  a style  that  is, 
and  has  been,  marvelled  at  and  admired  ever 
since.  Symmetry  in  the  sense  of  a composition 
repeated  on  each  side  of  a centre  line  is  only 
adapted  to  symmetrical  wants  ; and  as  we  have  a 
good  many  unsymmetrical  wants,  we  can  learn 
from  Saracen  examples  how  effects  can  be  got 
without  symmetr)’.  This  want  of  symmetry  took 
the  fancy  of  the  Venetians,  as  may  be  seen  at  the 
Palazzo  Dario  and  elsewhere.  You  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  poets  in  materials,  and  you  must  not  only 
learn  the  causes,  but  the  methods  employed  by 
those  who  have  been  successful,  before  you  can 
show  what  genius  you  have  got.  Besides  the  gifts 
I have  mentioned,  the  Saracens  had  a taste  for 
costliness  of  material  and  splendour  of  colour 
that  rivalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  that  of  the 
Byzantines.  They  invented  the  art  of  making  the 
coloured  and  gilt  patterns  change,  on  the  shifting 
of  the  beholder,  that  no  people  before  or  since  has 
accomplished.  Much  might  be  said  of  their 
defects,  but  why,  when  we  are  enjoying  their 
wondrous  gifts  and  achievements,  should  we  spoil 
our  pleasure  by  picking  out  their  faults  ? 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  the  i6th  insl.  in  the 
meeting  room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  9,  Conduit-street. 

Mr.  E.  \V.  Mountford  (President)  being  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  being  present,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Woodthorpe,  M.A.,  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

Several  donations  to  the  library  were  an- 
nounced, amongst  others  being  the  Glasgow  Archi- 
tectural Association  Sketch  Book,  presented  by 
the  Glasgow  A.A.,  and  the  Cornell  University 
Register,  presented  from  that  University.  Yotes 
of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  donors. 

A special  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Henry  Tanner  and  Mr.  John  Wilson,  for  con- 
ducting the  members  over  the  General  Post 
Office  and  the  additions  to  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  respectively  on  the  3rd  inst, 

It  was  announced  that  by  the  kindness  of  the 
President,  a visit  would  be  paid  to  the  Battersea 
Town  Hall  on  Saturday,  the  24th  inst.,  at  three 
o’clock,  when  Mr.  Mountford  would  conduct  the 
members  over  the  building. 

A vacant  seat  on  the  Committee  was  next  filled 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  G.  FI.  P'eliowes  Prynne. 

London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a Bill  was  proposed  to 
be  introduced  into  the  next  .Session  of  Parliament, 
to  consolidate  and  amend  the  present  building 
enactments  and  statutes  of  London.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  had  appointed  a sub- 
committee, which  had  sat  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  spent  a good  deal  of  time  in  considering  this 
Bill.  That  sub-committee  now  wished  to  be 
empowered  to  lodge  a petition  against  this  Bill  in 
Parliament.  The  Institute  had  decided  to  lodge 
a petition  against  the  Bill,  and  the  Association 
should  be  empowered  to  do  the  same,  should  it 
, be  deemed  necessary  or  advisable. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Florence  then  proposed  “that  the 
Committee  of  the  Association  be  empowered  to 
prepare  a petition,  and  to  present  the  same,  if  it 
should  be  thought  necessary  hereafter.” 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to  tieni.  con. 

The  Last  Three  Excursions, 

Mr.  John  L.  Robinson,  R.H.A.,  then  gave 
a lecture,  entitled,  “The  Last  Three  A. A. 
Excursions,”  illustrated  on  the  screen  by 
photographic  views  taken  by  himself.  Com^ 
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mencing  with  the  Shrewsbury  excursion  in 
1S91,  he  showed  views  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
restored  to  a considerable  extent  by  Mr. 
Christian  ; the  old  Grammar  School,  now  used 
as  a public  library ; and  the  northern  door- 
way of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  one  of  the  few 
examples  of  a fourteenth-century  oak  doorway 
still  existing  in  England.  This  was  followed  by 
an  old  mansion,  now  converted  into  shops  ; the 
entrance  to  the  Guildhall,  the  woodwork  of  which 
has  been  covered  with  pitch  and  tar,  whereby 
much  of  the  carved  detail  has  been  lost ; and  a 
building  in  Butcher’s-row’,  with  a fine  angle-post 
panelled  and  richly  carved.  In  the  latter  building 
the  brickwork  is  of  a rich  character,  and  has  not 
been  whitened  or  plastered  as  in  the  case  of  other 
timbered  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  Shrews- 
bury he  considered  to  be  the  town  in  England 
which  contained  the  largest  number  of  examples 
of  half-timbered  work.  Grope-lane  gave  one  the 
idea  of  a Mediiuval  thoroughfare,  it  being 
only  about  5 ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  the 
upper  floors  projecting  so  that  people  could 
really  shake  hands  across  from  the  upper 
windows.  A picturesque  view  was  next  shown 
of  an  old  house,  called  “ Whitehall,”  with  its 
quaint  lantern,  the  dull  stone  and  red  tiles 
producing  a charming  effect.  An  old  build- 
ing, termed  “ Hill’s  Mansion,”  now  used 
as  a lumber  depot,  contains  some  very  fine 
details.  Coming  to  Wroxeter,  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Uriconium,  a view  was  exhibited  showing 
the  characteristic  Roman  walls  and  stonework, 
with  a hypocaust  in  the  foreground.  At  Benthall 
the  detail  is  simple,  but  the  house  looks  well,  and 
some  of  the  internal  work  is  extremely  interesting, 
while  the  bay  windows  stand  out  well  from  the 
general  elevation.  Several  views  were  given  of 
fireplaces  in  this  house,  showing  some  remarkable 
work.  The  staircase  is  the  finest  feature  here, 
and  Mr.  Robinson  believed  it  had  not  been  illus- 
trated before.  From  Benthall  the  party  drove 
to  Much  Wenlock,  a picturesque  village,  with 
an  admirable  market-house,  an  old  church, 
the  remains  of  what  must  have  been  a fine  abbey, 
and  some  excellent  timber-work.  The  I’rior’s 
House  here  contains  a handsome  corridor,  with 
rooms  opening  out  from  it,  and  a valuable  collec- 
tion of  thirteenth-century  vestments.  On  the 
second  day  1‘laish  Hall  was  visited,  which  re- 
minded one  of  Compton  Wynyates.  Being  much 
smaller,  though  with  merits  of  its  own,  it  could 
not  compare  with  the  beautiful  house  in  North- 
amptonshire. riaish  Hall,  standing  as  it  did  in  a 
remote  district,  had  not  been  restored,  while  some 
of  its  furniture  was  coeval  with  the  date  of  the 
building.  One  of  the  features  here  was  the  high- 
cut  brick  chimneys,  and  the  hall  had  a minstrels’ 
gallery  at  one  end.  The  next  view  was  one  of 
Shipton  Hall,  the  front  being  picturesque, 
and  the  porch  entered  sideways.  Wednes- 
day’s wanderings  included  Moreton  Corbet, 
an  example  of  English  Renaissance  work 
of  the  same  date  as  Kirby,  Rushton 
and  other  buildings  erected  by  John  Thorpe, 
though  the  detail  was  coarser  and  less  pleasing. 
A very  extensive  building,  it  was  never  com- 
pleted by  the  man  who  originally  started  it — a fate 
whicli  appeared  to  have  overtaken  nearly  all  John 
Thorpe’s  works,  which  were  carried  out  to  a certain 
extent,  but  not  finished.  Several  views  were  shown 
of  Stokesay  Castle,  including  an  entrance  porch, 
bits  of  detail,  and  the  celebrated  fireplace  with 
its  carved  overmantel  in  oak.  The  views  taken 
at  Ludlow  comprised  one  of  the  Feathers  Inn, 
where  the  woodwork  has  been  tarred,  so  that  the 
carved  detail  is  lost.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
excursion,  Pitchford  Hall  was  visited.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  extensive  timber  building  in 
England,  and  takes  its  name  from  a well  of  pitch 
close  to  the  house.  Here  the  dining-room  is 
panelled  in  oak,  with  oak  beams  crossing  the 
ceiling,  and  contains  old  furniture.  At  Acton 
Burnell,  the  parly  were  driven  by  the  rain  to  take 
refuge  in  the  church,  a pure  example  of  thirteenth- 
century  architecture.  Mr.  Robinson  next  dealt 
with  the  1892  excursion,  when  the  Association 
visited  Somersetshire  for  the  third  time.  Several 
pictures  were  shown  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Taunton,  which  has  ihe  finest  Perpendicular 
tower  in  England.  Driving  to  Chard,  they 
found  it  full  of  old  houses,  among  which  the 
most  noticeable  were  an  old  inn  and  the 
ancient  court  - house,  where  Judge  Jeffreys 
held  his  bloody  assize,  now  used  as  a store. 
This  latter  building  contains  a coved  plaster 
ceiling,  with  some  very  good  decorations.  Trull 
Church  showed  some  fine  examples  of  square 
bench-ends,  with  carving  all  round.  Pnundisford 
Pard,  next  thrown  on  the  screen,  is  an  old 
manor-house,  now  covered  with  rough-cast.  One 
of  the  chief  features  here  is  a leaden’cistern,  dat^d 
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1671  ; and  there  is  a magnificent  oleander 
growing  up  the  entire  front.  Here  also  is  a 
<>ueen  Anne  summer-house,  the  colouring  of 
the  brick  work  and  tiles  being  mellow  and 
very  fine.  At  Rishton  Church,  like  all  the 
Somerset  churches,  the  tower  is  the  most  in- 
teresting object,  and  immediately  outside  the 
building  is  one  of  the  crosses  so  characteristic  of 
the  county.  Punster  Church  contains  some  fine 
examples  of  oak  screens,  and  Punster  Castle  has 
been  considerably  modernised  internally.  Mine- 
head  Church  has  a striking  Jacobean  communion- 
table ; and  Cleeve  Abbey,  next  visited,  showed 
some  very  interesting  detail,  in  a tolerably  good 
state  of  preservation.  Bridgewater  was  next 
shown,  and  then  Cannington,  where  there  is  a 
I^arish  church  with  a square  tower  ; and  near  by 
are  Blackmoor  and  Spaxton,  both  farm-houses, 
but  originally  manors.  The  remaining  views 
were  of  East  (^)uantoxhead.  Xettlecombe,  Combe 
Sydenham,  Kingston  St.  Mary,  Cothlestone,  and 
Bishop  Lydeard.  The  excursion  of  1S93,  with 
headquarters  at  Diss,  he  considered  the  least 
interesting  of  all  those  in  which  he  had  taken 
part.  None  of  the  members  knew  the  district 
well,  and  it  was  better  to  go  over  old  ground  than 
to  visit  a place  on  speculation,  as  was  the  case  in 
1893.  The  churches  of  this  part  of  East  Anglia 
were  typical  in  the  use  of  flint,  and  with  their 
clearstories  standing  very  high.  The  lecturer 
showed  views  of  South  Lopham  Church,  Quiden- 
ham  Church,  Scole  Inn,  Redenhall  Church,  and 
Pulham  St.  Mary.  A photograph  of  Sparrow’s 
House,  Ipswich,  was  shown  ; and  then  followed 
Helmingham,  the  largest  moated  mansion  in 
England,  where  what  looked  like  bricks  were 
really  tiles  hung  on  a timber  framing.  At  Brome 
Hall  the  gardens  are  beautifully  kept,  and 
arranged  in  the  old  quaint  style.  Wingfield 
Castle  was  shown,  with  its  Medireval  exterior  and 
modern  buildings  inside,  and  the  lecture  con- 
cluded with  views  of  Eramlingham  Castle  and 
Church,  Karls  Soham,  Fleming  Hall,  and  Eye. 


Mr.  Florence,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Robinson  for  his  interesting  lecture,  said 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  excursions  had 
been  carried  on  for  twenty-four  years,  and  the 
headquarters  had  been  held  at  as  many  different 
centres,  numbers  of  interesting  buildings  must 
have  been  passed  over,  and  the  experience 
gained  by  the  members  in  these  excursions  would 
be  useful  in  framing  a new  series  of  visits  to  the 
neighbourhoods. 

A member  seconded  the  motion,  and  empha- 
sised what  Mr.  Robinson  had  said  as  to  revisiting 
some  of  the  old  places. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Vates, 

The  Chairman  said  he  agreed  with  what  had 
been  said  alxsut  going  over  the  same  ground 
again,  and  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  as  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  members 
went  on  the  excursions  out  of  the  1,300  members 
of  the  Association,  there  must  be  many  to  whom 
the  places  woukl  be  al>solutely  new.  lie  might 
add  that  he  h.nd  seen  their  President  (Mr. 
Mountford)  the  night  before,  and  they  would  be 
glad  to  know  that  he  seemed  to  be  recovering. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  carried 
by  acclain.alion. 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  leplying,  .said  he  did  not  see 
why  they  should  not  again  go  to  Lincolnshire, 
.and,  instead  of  visiting  the  churches,  rather  take 
up  the  manor  houses : anil  the  same  remark 
would  apply  to  Yorkshire.  He  believed  they 
would  have  eventually  to  revisit  many  districts, 
and  the  Excursion  Committee  should  carefully 
consider  the  question  of  where  they  were  to  meet 
next  August. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


\K«  HIJbCTLK.VL  AssOM.MION.  DIsCLSSIO 
Tio.v.  — A meeting  of  the  Discussion  Sei 
non  wj^  held  at  56,  Great  Marlborougl 
street.  W on  the  aist  mst.,  when  a paw 

was  read  by  Mr.  \V.  Wonnacott  on  “The  Prt 
posed  London  Building  Act.  " The  discussio 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Strange  and  continued  b 
Messrs.  H.  A.  S.atchell.  Stockdale,  Hopkins,  an 
Mr.  C.  H.  Hrodie  the  chairman.  The  chairma 
announced  that  the  ordinary  general  meeting  < 
March  2 ne.vt  would  not  be  conducted  by  membei 
of  this  .Section,  as  gnen  in  the  Brown  Book.  A vot 
oi  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper  concluded  th 
meeting. 

Mr.  Prince  Smith,  T.P.,  c 
Driffield,  having  erected  a water-tower  alhisresidenct 
has  placed  an  lUuminated  clock  and  bell  on  the  sid 
acing  the  highway.  The  necessary  works  wer 

executed  from  instructions  received  from  Mr  Tame 

^mghan.  architect.  Bradford,  by  Wn- 

Polls  &•  &on»,  clock  manufacturers,  Leeds. 


Cottages,  Xinficld,  Sjissex. — Jl/cssrs.  I.  S.  Price  ami  P.  H.  Ttcc,  ArchitiCls. 


COTTAGES,  NINEIELD. 

These  cottages  are  to  be  erected  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  W.  F.  Boden,  at  Ninfield,  near  St. 
Leonard’s,  picturesquely  situated,  adjoining  the 
Fir  Woods.  The  bricks  and  tiles  will  be  from  the 
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yard  of  (Mr.  Henry  Crutlenden,  and  the  oak  for 
timber  work  home-grown.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Philip  Tree  & Ivor  Price,  of  London  and 
St.  Leonard’s. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Carlisle  ARcmTECTURAi,,  Emhneerino, 

■ AND  SfRVEYiNi;  ASSOCIATION. — At  a meeting 

■ of  this  Association,  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  in  the 
Town  Hall,  a lecture  was  given  by  Mr,  P.  I-'. 
Ruthven  on  “ Steam,  Water  and  Electric  Energy 
as  Motors.”  Mr.  C.  Lonsdale  presided.  Com- 
mencing with  steam,  the  lecturer  described,  by  a 
number  of  large  coloured  diagiams,  the  various 
forms  Ilf  engines  wliich  have  been  invented  since 
the  intioduction  of  Newcomen’s  atmo  pheric 
pumping-engine  for  relieving  the  Cornish  mines 
from  water,  anil  showed  drawings  of  Watt's  single 
and  double-acting  steam-engine,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  compounding  of  the 
engines  by  the  use  of  a large  and  small  cylinder. 
Proceeding  to  “Water,"’  he  e.vplained  the  prin- 
ciples of  hydraulic  power,  and  described  the  vaViely 
of  pressure  reiiuired,  from  about  40  lbs.  in  a street 
main,  to  some  700  lbs.  for  a dock  gate,  and  on  to 
i_,200or  1,500  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  girder- work, 
rivetling,  iVc.  lie  described  the  application  of 
water-power  to  electric  supply,  and  instanced  the 
manner  in  which  the  Niagara  I'alls  are  utilised 
for  generating  electricity  for  the  i>urpose  of 
supplying  the  city  of  Buffalo  with  light,  ^S:c. 
The  lecturer  concluded  with  an  explanation  of 
the  dynamo  and  motor,  and  showed  how  the 
field  of  its  application  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
although  such  extensive  use  is  already  made  of 
the  power.  He  also  pointed  out  the  convenience 
and  utility  of  the  gas-engine,  and  it  transpired 
that  recently  such  engines  have  been  constructed 
up  to  400  horse-power.  A model  of  an  electric 
motor  made  by  Mr.  J.  Ilallaway  was  exhibited 
and  explained,  and  the  proceedings  concluded 
with  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ruthven. 

Leeds  and  \orkshire  Architecturai 
Society.— On  the  19th  inst.  Mr.  D.  B.  Niven, 
of  London,  delivered  a lecture  in  the  Law 
Institute,  Leeds,  before  the  members  of  the 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  on 
“Como  Cathedral ; its  Makers  and  its  Influences.” 
Mr.  G.  B.  Bulmer,  President  of  the  Society, 


occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Niven,  in  the  course 
some  preliminary  observations,  s-aid  that 
building  was  commenced  by  Lorenzo  di  SpigS 
1396.  The  first  design  was  Gothic  in  charaq 
and  the  west  front,  as  well  as  the  interior  of’ 
nave,  still  remained  to  show  the  intention  of 
original  designers.  Commenting  on  Bramani 
connexion  with  the  work,  lie  said  that  althuc 
this  great  architect  had  influenced  the  dc.^igij 
the  whole  building  he  had  only  actually  carried  1 
a comparatively  small  portion  of  it.  Brama 
was  entrusted  with  the  work  early  in  the  per 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  prepared  the  design! 
the  covering-in  of  the  uncompleted  portions  of 
Gothic  church  in  the  new  manner;  but  socleve 
was  this  done  that  his  work,  although  Classicj 
detail,  was  Gothic  in  character,  the  ftision  of  ' 
styles  in  this  building  being  most  happy.  1 
lecturer  proceeded  to  show  how  Bramani 
design  was  influenced,  not  only  by  the  Got 
lines  on  which  he  had  to  work,  but  also  by  ; 
fact  that  he  had  originally  been  trained 
a painter.  He  had  closely  studied  the  Ron 
and  other  classical  remains,  and  this  had  gh 
breadth  and  dignity  to  his  work,  and  i 
Mr.  Niven  .showed  to  have  been  the  pract 
of  many  of  the  old  masters,  who  not  01 
studied  the  remains  of  antiquity  for  U] 
detail,  but  compared  one  building  with  anotl 
in  order  to  arrive  at  true  ideas  of  proportii 
Bramanle  had  gmsped  these  principles  thorough 
and  much  uf  his  work  was  dependent  on  ^ 
early  study.  After  Bramante,  the  work  was  c< 
tinued  by  two  gifted  brothers,  Tomasso  ^ 
Jacopo  R.odaro,  who  continued  it  on  llie  !h 
which  Bramante  had  laid  down,  but  with  i 
freedom  and  originality  in  actual  design  chan 
leristic  of  that  period.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Nij 
referred  to  the  far-reaching  effects  of  Coi 
Cathedral,  showing  how  it  had  influenced  mti 
of  the  Renaissance  work  in  the  north  of  Italy,  a 
also  how,  in  all  probability,  the  delicate  detail 
the  work  of  the  French  Renaissance  could 
traced  to  this  source.  In  Spain,  loo,  there  wi 
many  indications  still  existing  of  designs  basedj 
the  work  of  Cornu.  The  lecture  was  illustral 
IjV  a number  ol  photographs  and  plans  of  I 
building.  -On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Perkin,  second 
by  Mr.  B.  M’ilson,  a vole  of  thanks  was  accori] 
to  Mr.  Niven. 

ARrm rKi'Ti'RAi.  Seciiu.n  ol'I'iieGi  vmx 
riiiLOSui'ini  Ai.  Society.— At  a meeting  of  tl 
section  of  the  Society,  hehl  in  the  rooms  on  t 
19th  inst.,  Mr.  Campbell  Douglas  in  the  clia 
a paper  on  “ The  Glasgow  Building  Regulatk 
Act  of  1892  was  read  by  Mr.  t leorge  \\’.  Barr: 
writer.  Mr.  Barras  slated  that  this  Act  is  t 
latest  of  a series  of  Acts  affecting  the  city  in 
formation,  sanitation,  and  improvement.  Sir 
1844  sanitary  matters  have  been  receiving! 
attention  of  the  city  aulhoritie.s,  but  before  iS 
no  Act  existed  for  regulating  properly  the  erecti 
and  alteration  of  buildings,  ikc.  In  1862 
Geneial  Police  Act  was  passed,  and  in  1866  t 
Glasgow  Police  Act  was  passed.  The  Act 
1892  has  altered  and  extended  the  18 
Act  as  to  buildings,  streets,  openings,  draina^ 
ventilation,  foundations  and  sanitary  cietai 
j It  is  now  generally  admitted  lliat  two  gre 
causes  of  mortality  in  this  and  other  laq 
.cities  are  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  rymol 
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leases.  These  are  largely  avoided  by  spreading  ■ 
: popiilalion  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible, 
sease  e.visted  more  than  to  double  the  extent  in 
nsely  than  in  other  populated  districts.  The 
rcentage  of  Glasgow  houses  of  one  and  two 
artments  is  about  forty-five,  and  of  houses 
ove  three  apartments  eleven.  Mr.  Barras  gave 
outline  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1S92, 
lling  special  attention  to  the  clauses  in  regard 
ventilation  and  drainage,  the  height  of  build- 
;s,  and  the  cubic  contents  of  apartments.  The 
estion  of  the  ventilation  of  hollow  squares,  he 
ited,  had  aroused  much  difference  of  opinion, 
t it  had  been  proved  that  small  hollow  squares 
;re  unhealthy  and  to  be  avoided.  The  ques- 
>n  of  free  space  had  been  brought  before  the 
)urt  of  Session,  both  under  the  Act  of  1866  and 
e 1892  Act,  and  the  Court  in  a recent  case  held 
at  the  Act  of  1892  did  not  repeal  or  modify  the 
©visions  of  the  Act  of  1S66  in  this  respect,  but 
IS  simply  explanatory  thereof.  A vote  of 
anks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Barras  for  his  paper. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION: 

LONDON  STREETS  AND  BUIl.DINOS  Tll.L. 

A MEETl.NO  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  took 
ace  on  Monday,  at  Great  George-street,  West- 
inster,  when  the  discussion  was  resumed  on  Mr. 
enry  Blackbourn’s  paper,  read  a fortnight  ago, 
i the  County  Council’s  “London  Streets  and 
iildings  Bill,  1S94.”*  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee, 
e President,  occupied  the  chair.  The  paper 
as  divided  into  the  following  heads  : — (i)  A con- 
leralion  of  the  lines  legislation  should  follow  ; (2) 
e new  points  which  have  of  late  years  arisen 
r legislation  ; (3)  alterations  that  were  needed 
id  have  been  made  ; (4)  alterations  that  appear 
eak,  or  in  some  cases,  too  severely  stringent, 
id  in  other  cases  confiscatory,  and  which 
is  to  be  hoped  will  be  revised  before 
te  Bill  passes  into  law.  Mr.  A.  R.  Stenning  ad- 
itted  that  a new  Bill  was  necessary  incoriiorating 
(isling  .-Vets,  amendments  and  bye-laws,  and 
s thought  the  one  drafted  by  the  County  Council 
let  all  the  requirements  of  the  present  day.  He, 
owever,  objected  to  public  improvements  being 
lade  at  the  cost  of  private  owners.  Mr. 
oilins,  District  Surveyor  for  the  Eastern 
)ivision  of  the  City,  condemned  the  “ confis* 
itory”  clauses  of  the  Bill,  which  he  regarded 
enerally  as  obnoxious,  unfair,  and  immoral, 
nd  designed  on  the  principle  of  meddle  and 
luddle.  Mr.  Woodward  concurred.  Mr.  T. 
'lashill,  Superintending  Architect  of  the  County 
buncil,  said  that  body  was  desirous  of  listening 
3 every  reasonable  objection  to  the  Bill,  and 
.ill  had  various  suggested  alterations  under  con- 
Ideration  with  a view  to  improving  the  measure. 
Ir.  Wheeler,  Q.C.,  described  the  omission  of  all 
sference  to  compensation  in  the  Bill  as 
‘robbery,”  and  agreed  with  the  President  that 
ertain  clauses  were  incompatible  with  justice 
ncl  with  the  true  interests  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Sedalls,  jun.,  also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 


* bee  Bnildcr  for  litc  week,  page  15?. 


COTTAGES  AT  LIMSFORD. 

These  cottagesat  Limsford,  near  St.  Leonard’s- 
on-Sea,  are  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
labourers  of  Mr.  Henry  Cruttenden,  working  on 
the  Home  Farm.  The  walls  up  to  the  chamber 
floor  ate  faced  with  light  lemon-coloured  hand- 
made bricks  from  his  yard  on  the  e.state.  where 


also  the  tiles  for  the  roof  came  from.  Oak  left 
from  the  plane  for  the  half-timbered  work. 
Besides  the  accommodation  shown  on  the  plans, 
there  is  a wash-house  at  the  back,  common  to 
both  cottages,  Messrs.  Philip  Tree  & Ivor  Price, 
of  London  and  St.  Leonard’s,  are  the  architects. 

The  scale  of  feet  here  applies  also  to  the  plan 
of  the  Ninfield  Cottages,  on  the  opposite  page. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Institution  oe  Civil  Encineers. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  Institution  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr. 
Alfred  Giles,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper 
read  was  on  “ Forging  by  Hydraulic  Pressure,” 
by  l\Ir.  R.  H.  Tweddell,  M.Inst.C.E.  The 
paper  commenced  by  a brief  history  of  the 
development  of  the  hydraulic  forging-press  since 
the  year  1846,  when  the  late  Sir  Charles  Fox 
proposed  the  attachment  of  different  tools  for  the 
working  of  hot  or  cold  iron  to  the  tables  of  the 
Bramah  press.  The  author  then  formulated  the 
following  conditions  as  necessary  to  be  fulfilled  to 
ensure  success  in  hydraulic  forging  ; first,  the 
press  must  be  so  proportioned  as  to  ensure  the 
utmost  rigidity,  any  movement  of  the  main 
columns,  of  course,  interfering  with  the  correct- 
ness of  the  work  ; secondly,  the  crane-power  must 
be  not  only  ample,  but  so  arranged  that  weights 
reaching  to  100  tons  could  be  manipulated  by 
unskilled  labourers ; thirdly,  the  details  of  the 
construction  of  such  parts  as  the  valves  and 
pumping  arrangements  must  be  as  perfect  as 
possible. 

The  Civil  and  Mechanical  Enchneers’ 

I SociE'l’Y. — A paper  was  read  before  this  Society 
on  the  15111  inst.,  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Steward. 
M.I.M.E.,  on  “Smoke-Preventing  Furnaces,” 
with  the  object  of  showing  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  of  late  years  in  perfecting  these 
appliances  and  the  present  position  with  regard  to 
the  “smoke  nuisance,”  for  the  author  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  every  evidence  that  very 
strict  legislation  would  soon  be  brought  to  bear 
in  this  direction.  A description  was  given  of 
different  varieties  of  furnaces,  particularly  men- 
tioning several  of  the  more  Successful  of  the 


modern  smoke-preventing  furnaces,  such  as  the 
“ Schomburg,”  the  “Vicars,”  the  “Hodgkinson, 
and  others.  Amongst  these  furnaces  were 
sprinklers,  coking  stokers,  and  hand  and  auto- 
matically fired  furnaces.  The  author  also  referred 
to  means  of  preventing  smoke  other  than  the 
expensive  methods  above  stated,  such  as  the 
mechanical  adjustment  of  furnace-doors,  SiC. 
Having  had  some  years  of  practical  experience  in 
providing  a means  for  the  better  prevention  of 
smoke,  it  became  very  evident  to  the  author  that 
more  was  required  than  a sufficient  supply  of  air, 
which  was  in  many  cases  the  only  object  aimed 
at,  for,  although  that  is  an  all-important  element, 
smoke  when  mixed  with  air  in  large  quantities, 
is  frequently  hurried  away  too  quickly  into 
the  flues,  and  the  gases  from  the  fuel  in  conse- 
quence do  not  combine,  and  a smoky  chimney  is 
the  result ; it  is,  therefore,  necessary_  to  hold  in 
check  the  progress  of  the  gases  and  air  until  they 
are  wholly  and  completely  commingled  and 
perfect  combustion  has  been  attained.  After 
many  trials,  extending  over  several  years,  the 
author  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  a prac- 
tically smokeless  chimney,  and  this  result  was 
arrived  at  by  means  of  a new  and  simple  smoke- 
preventing appliance,  which  will  be  worked  from 
the  furnace  front  without  expensive  machinery, 
and  without  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the 
furnace.  This  appliance  is  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
duce an  eddy  of  air  or  baffle  inside  the  furnace. 
It  can  1)6  made  to  suit  any  furnace.  This  inven- 
tion was  not  particularly  described,  as  the  patents 
for  it  had  not  been  completed  yet  in  Germany  and 
France.  A discussion  at  the  close  of  the  reading 
of  the  paper  ensued.  Among  those  who  look  part 
therein  were  Messrs.  T.  C.  Walrond,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, E.  H.  G.  Brewster,  lion.  Sec.,  R.  Booth, 
Thos.  Parr,  and  W.  B.  Robertson. 

Liveri’ooi.  Enhinbering  Society. — The 
fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  on  the  14th 
inst.,  Mr.  H.  Percy  Boulnois,  M.Inst.C.E., 
President,  in  the  chair,  when  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  James  Morgan,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  Chief 
Surveyor  of  Roads  to  the  Liverpool  Corporation, 
on  “ Street  Pavements,”  in  which  the  author, 
dealing  exclusively  with  the  impervious  pavements 
laid  under  his  supervision  in  Liverpool  since  1872, 
described  the  method  adopted  in  forming  the  con- 
crete foundations  for  carriageways  ; the  results  01 
experiments  on  the  wear  and  durability  of  the 
different  stones  used  for  paving  in  heavy-traffic 
streets ; experimental  pavements  of  various 
kinds  laid  with  a view  to  mitigate  the 
noise  of  traffic  ; asphalte  and  wood  pave- 
ments, with  details  of  their  wear  and  cost ; and 
a comparison  of  the  merits  of  different  classes  of 
wood  used  for  paving.  Statistics  were  given 
showing  the  relatively  greater  wear  of  steel  tram- 
way rails  in  comparison  with  granite  setts.  The 
question  of  subways  for  water,  gas,  telegraph  and 
other  mains  was  dealt  with,  and  the  desirability 
of  such  provision  in  the  streets  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1892  and  1893  45^  and  40^  miles 
respectively  of  trenches  were  cut  for  these  pur- 
poses in  the  carriageways  and  footways  of  this 
city.  After  briefly  describing  the  foolw’ay  pave- 
ments, the  writer  concluded  by  stating  than  when 
he  read  his  last  paper  upon  this  subject,  in  18S2, 
there  had  been  laid  650,000  superficial  yards  of 
impervious  pavements  in  Liverpool,  that  there 
are  now  1,810,948  superficial  yards  of  this  class 
of  pavement,  and  he  dwelt  strongly  upon  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  construction  of  im- 
pervious pavements,  more  especially  in  densely- 
populated  districts,  where  thc-y  are  almost 
essential  if  the  public  health  is  to  be  maintained. 


COMPETITIONS. 

North  Wales  Counties  Asylum.  Denbigh. 
—The  adjudication  on  the  plans  submitted  in  this 
competition  has  been  completed,  and  from  the 
four  designs  (Nos.  10,  ir,  and  13)  selected  by 
the  assessor,  Mr.  Edward  Salomons,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Visitors  selected  No.  10  as  the  one  most 
suitable  for  their  requirements.  The  remaining 
three  are  entitled  to  a premium  of  50/.  each.  On 
the  seals  being  broken,  the  authors  of  the  selected 
designs  were  found  to  be  as  follows  : — No.  10, 
Messrs.  C.  O.  Ellison  Son,  Liverpool ; No._9, 
Messrs.  J.  D.  Mould  & Percy  Lovell  (Joint 
Architects),  Manchester  ; No.  ii,  Messrs.  James 
.\spinall  & James  Smith  (Joint  Architects),  Black- 
burn ; No.  13,  Messrs.  Slanger  & Stanger, 
Wolverhampton. 

Police  Station  and  Baths,  Newca.sti.e.— 
The  competitive  designs  for  the  new  Corporation 
baths  and  wash-houses  at  Gallowgate,  Newcastle, 
and  for  the  new  police-station  at  Scotswood-ruad, 
were  on  view  oh  the  19th  inst.,  in  the  Town-hall, 
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Newcastle.  The  awards  iri  the  cornpetition  were 
as  follows  : — Baths  and  wash-houses — Mr.  Gibson 
Kyle,  Newcastle,  i ; Messrs.  Marshall  Dick, 
Newcastle,  2;  Mr.  F.  W.  Purser,  Newcastle,  3. 
Police-station — Messrs.  Marshall  i:  Dick,  i ; Mr. 
Stephen  Piper,  Newcastle,  2 ; Messrs.  Fraser  & 
Diddle,  Newcastle,  3.  All  the  plans  were  on 
exhibition,  except  those  of  Mr.  Gibson  Kyle,  for 
the  new  baths,  the  plans  being  required  for  the 
work. 


square  on  plan,  and  the  elaborate  decoration  of 
its  dome,  second  only  to  that  of  Kait  Bey. 

The  “ Tombs  of  the  Caliphs  ” are  outside  Cairo. 
The  dome  in  the  foreground  is  that  of  the  Tomb- 
mosque  of  El  Ashraf  Bursabey,  and  dates  from 
I435'  tomb  in  the  distance  may  possibly  be 

that  oJ  the  Sultan  El  Ashraf  Eenal,  who  reigned 
1453^1460,  .A.D.  The  others  are  not  known. 


Sllustrations. 


PIERCED  MARBLE  SCREEN,  RODEZ 
CATHEDRAL. 

BUIS  drawing  is  of  a pierced  panel  in 
a marble  screen,  across  a chapel,  in 
one  of  the  choir  aisles  of  Rodez 
Cathedral.  The  screen  is  of  a familiar  Early 
Renaissance  type,  with  central  doorway  and 
two  side  arches,  filled  in  with  these  pierced 
panels.  In  plan  its  ends  are  canted  slightly  for- 
ward, and  finished  with  pilasters,  the  whole  being 
crowned  by  an  entablature.  The  pierced  work 
commences  at  4 ft.  from  the  floor,  and  is  executed 
in  marble  12  in.  thick,  the  inside  faces  being 
similar,  except  in  a few  minor  points,  to  the 
exterior.  _ The  width  of  the  whole  panel  is 
4 ft.  in.  ; so  that  the  illustration  is  rather 
more  than  one-sixth  the  actual  size.  The 
Renaissance  work  south  of  the  Loire  is  not 
so  well  known,  and  is  generally  regarded 
as  inferior,  although  there  is  sometimes  a 
boldness  in  its  design  which  some  will  regard 
as  compensating  for  its  defects  of  detail.  The 
work  is  said  to  be  mainly  due  to  some  Italians 
travelling  through  the  country  to  the  various 
centres  of  work,  or  else  to  their  influence,  and  not 
so  much  to  the  effect  of  Spanish  taste,  in  spite  of 
the  nearness  to  the  Pyrenees,  which  led  me  to 
expect  work  of  a similar  kind  on  the  other  side. 

Rodez  is  not  well  known  at  present,  although 
it  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Aveyron, 
so  named  from  the  river  near  which  it  is  situated. 
It  is  reached  from  a junction  on  the  main  line  to 
Toulouse,  which,  skirting  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Auvergne,  passes  through  some  much 
admired  scenery,  surpassed,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  by  that  on  the  branch  line  to  Rodez 
itself.  Tlie  railway  winds  round  the  mountain 
sides,  aftording  distant  views  of  the  broken 
country,  of  fields  of  reddish  earth,  or  else  of 
luxuriant  green,  and  of  the  banks  of  the  slow- 
flowing  river  lined  with  tall  poplars. 

Rodez  itself  is  high  up,  and  the  cathedral, 
occupying  the  summit,  is  a mass  of  dark  red 
stone,  flanked  by  a tall  tower  of  slightly  confused 
outline,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  church,  is  in  a 
bold  version  of  Late  Gothic,  elaborate,  but  with 
large  masses  of  walling,  and  which,  though  rather 
coarse,  and  incorrect,  as  compared  with  northern 
Gothk,  possesses  a character  of  some  grandeur. 
The  furniture  is  rich,  the  splendid  organ-case  of 
wood,  piled  up  in  the  whole  end  of  the  transept, 
IS  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  style  ; and  the  drawing 
given  in  La  Renaissance  Monumenlale  en 
r ranee  was  the  motive  of  my  visit. 

The  high  situation  of  the  city  made  it  not  too 
hot  for  a stay  at  the  end  of  July  ; indeed,  some 
days  were  cold  and  wet,  and  a visit  to  Conques 
and  some  other  excursions  had  to  be  abandoned. 
A senes  of  curious  diligetues  set  out  from  the 
town  m various  directions  towards  the  Pyrenees 
d:c.,  bringing  in  at  times  curious  country  folk! 
speaking  a very  mixed  dialect.  The  direct 
railway  from  Albi,  now  in  progress,  will  shortly 
render  the  place  easy  of  access. 

\ery  pleasant  walks  are  to  he  obtained  by 
descen^ng  the  hill  on  its  varions  sides  and 
ascending  the  opposite  slopes,  when  Rodez  may 
seen  as  a low  mass  occupying  the  line  of  the 
hi  I,  broken  only  by  the  imposing  body  of  the 
Mthedral  1 he  slopes  below  ate  marked  in  long 
diagonal  ines  of  stonewalled  roads,  ascending  iS 
slow  inclines  to  the  town  above;  but,  too 
numerous  to  be  regular,  they  do  not  destroy  the 
hill  character  of  the  site.  a.  T B 


NEW  CHANCEL  AISLE,  DONHE.-^D 
ST.  ANDREW’S. 

This  aisle  forms  part  of  a scheme  for  enlarging 
this  parish  church,  and  the  sketches  sufficiently 
indicate  the  connexion  of  the  new  with  the  old 
work.  The  church  consists  of  nave  with  aisles, 
chancel,  and  western  lower.  The  old  work  is 
mainly  of  late  fifteenth-century  date ; the  nave 
arcades  are  of  four  bays,  and  possess  points  of 
considerable  interest  and  richness ; the  eastern- 
most arch  on  each  side  is  a narrow  one,  under 
3 ft.  wide.  With  the  exception  of  these  arcades, 
the  old  work  is  poor,  and  has  been  much  spoilt 
by  injudicious  restoration  in  1826  and  1S3S,  at 
which  latter  date  new  windows  were  inserted 
in  the  chancel,  and  the  chancel  arch  was  carried 
eastwards  about  12  ft.,  extending  the  nave  at 
the  expense  of  the  chancel ; a clearstory  was  at 
the  same  time  added  to  the  nave,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  dwarf  the  tower. 

The  nave  arcades  have  been  taken  as  the  type 
for  the  additions. 

The  drawings  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  last  year.  C.  E.  P. 


through  which  the  sewer  will  pass  state  that  thi 
will  not  claim  compensation  for  easement  providi 
the  sewer  is  laid  down  in  the  line  of  a new  road 
be  formed  across  the  estate,  and  to  this  we  think  li 
Council  should  agree.  We  recommend — 

‘ That  the  Council  do  ajjprove  of  the  construction  of  i' 
proposed  sewer  along  the  line  of  the  new  road  to  be  fonni 
liy  the  owners  of  the  estate,  and  that  the  engineer 
instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  and  estimate 
the  cost  of  the  work,  with  the  \iew  of  its  being  carriedj 
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MARY'S  CHURCH,  IIORSELL : 

INTERIOR  AS  RESTORED. 

This  sketch,  showing  the  rood-screen  and 
chancel  of  the  church,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  last  year.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  p’. 
Unsworth,  to  whom  we  have  twice  written  for 
further  particulars  about  the  work,  which,  having 
no  reply  from  him,  we  are  unable  to  give. 


ENTRANCE  LODGE,  CHILTON. 

This  lodge  forms  part  of  an  extensive  scheme 
carried  out  recently  at  Chilton  Lodge  for  Sir 
William  Pearce,  Bart.,  M.P.,  consisting  of  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  the  mansion,  farm  buildings, 
stabling,  cottages,  &r. 

The  walls  are  faced  with  red  brick,  the 
verandah,  gables,  and  cornice  being  of  wood 
painted  white,  and  the  frieze  being  rough-cast. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  Westmoreland  green 
slates.  The  works  were  all  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
J.  Simpson  I'c  Sons,  of  Paddington-street,  W. 
Mr.  Arthur  C.  Bloinfield  was  the  architect.  The 
drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
last  year. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  County 
Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall. 


ay  m the  County  Hall, 
Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  the  Chairman, 
presiding. 


r roposed  Exiemion  of  S'ck//'/'.— The  adjourned 
report  of  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  was  as 
follows : — 


■'Ouratteniion  has  been  called  to  tiiewantof  proper 
mam  sewer  accommodation  in  Lower  Streatham, 
and  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Wandle  branch 
sewer  (otherwise  known  .is  the  Gravenev-brook) 
should  heextented  from  its  present  termination  near 
the  culvert  under  the  Tooting  and  Merton  branch 
of  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Kailwav. 
in  a line  wiih  Besley-slreei  to  the  county  boundary  at 
Norbury-bridge.  The  proposed  sewer  will  be 
a continuation  of  one  constructed  by  the  late 
Metropolitan  Boar<l  of  Works,  and  will  prac- 
tically be  in  the  line  of  the  Wandle  river 
(branch),  which  is  an  open  brook  vested  in  the 
( oimcil  as  a main  sewer  under  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  1835.  A large  portion  of  the 
district  that  would  be  directly  affected  bv  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  sewer  is  not  yet  built  upon 
but  a large  area  near  llie  boundary  already  built 
upon  and  which  is  at  present  inefliciently  drained 


would  be  afforded  proper  drainage.  It  apnears 


MOSl.lUE  AND  TOMBS  OF  CALII’HS 
CAIRO. 

Tiie.^e  buildings  are  illustralcd  this  week,  al 
Aitchison,  as  an  acconi. 
].animent  to  his  fourth  Royal  Academy  Lecture 
, An'  Advancement  of  Architecture  ” 

The  mosque,  called  that  of  the  Emeer  Vakhor, 
the  citadel  and  the 

fo  ^1  h.  1°^  ■“’f  '■  “ remarkable 

for  the  twrn  terminations  of  the  minaret,  whi-h  is 


that  m 1881,  after  complaints  had  been  received 

01  nuisance  emanating  from  the  Wandle  branch 
open  sewer,  a 15-in.  pipe  sewer  was  laid  down  to 
divert  the  sewage  from  the  upper  end  of  the  river 
but  this  outlet  is  totally  uisufiicieni  to  meet  pre- 
sent requirements,  and  consequently  during  heavy 
i^ms  ihe  houses  arc  flooded  with  sewage 
J he  rnalier  has  been  carefully  considered  by  a sub- 
committee, and  ha\nng  conferred  w.th  the  solicitor 
as  to  the  position  of  the  Council  with  reference 
thereto,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
suggteted  sewer,  which  will  be  3 ft.  9 m.  by 

2 ft.  6 in.  in  size  and  about  5,200  ft.  long,  should  be 
constructed  by  the  Council,  the  cost  being  roughly 

eanmatpd  at  n ti,.* 


9.000.''.  The  owners  of  the  estate 


by  the  Works  Department.' 

Mr.  Benn,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the  Genet 
Purposes  Committee,  moved  the  addilioni 
words  referring  the  recommendation  to  the  I'a 
liamentary  Committee  to  consider  and  report  | 
to  the  desirability  of  a clause  being  inserted 
one  of  the  Council’s  Bills,  to  enable  the  Centr 
Authority,  like  the  Local  Authority,  to 
special  rate  in  any  area  specially  benefited  by  ne 
works. 

With  this  addition  the  recommendation  w 
adopted. 

Drainage  of  Fulham  and  Hammersmith. — T1 
same  committee  also  brought  up  the  followii 
report  respecting  the  drainage  of  I'Mlham  at 
Hammersmith  : — 

" Numerous  complaints  have  from  time  to  tin 
been  received  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  ma 
sewers  in  the  low-lying  districts  of  Fulham  ar 
Hammersmith,  and  strong  representations  un  il 
subject  have  been  made  to  us  on  more  than  01 
occasion  by  the  two  vestries  concerned.  Tl 
district  in  question  lies  to  the  north-east  of  tl 
Council's  western  low  level  sewer,  which  comnieno 
at  Chiswick,  and  passing  by  Hammersmith  and  Wi 
ham-green  flows  eastwards  to  the  western  pumpii 
station.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  .AcU 
branch  sewer,  and  on  the  east  by  the  CounteCi 
creek  sewer,  which  runs  generally  parallel  with  ll 
West  London  Extension  Railway  on  its  eastern  sid 
The  Council’s  sewers  in  Tlie  Grove,  LenaGardec 
Brook  Green,  Shepherd's  Bush,  and  Shepheq 
Bush-road,  discharge  into  the  intercepting  sew 
near  Walham  Green  by  means  of  a 4 ft.  by  2 1 
9 in.  sewer,  which  commences  in  Shepherd's  Bus 
road,  and  passes  along  Brook  Green  and  Nor 
End-road  to  Walham  Green.  This  latter  sewerj 
a local  sewer  belonging  party  to  the  \'est 
of  Hammersmith  and  partly  to  the  Vest 
of  Fulham,  and  it  is  to  its  incapacity  piopet 
to  fulfil  its  functions  lliat  most  of  the  cot 
plaints  which  have  been  made  are  due.  In  i 
course  from  the  Kensington  and  Hammersm^ 
roads  il  receives  the  flow  of  at  least  five  sewe 
of  the  same  capacity,  and  it  becomes  tlierefQ 
naturally  surcharged.  To  overcome  the  difficulty  tl 
engineer  suggests  that  a new  4 ft.  by  2 ft.  8 in.  sew 
should  be  constructed  from  Hammersmith-ros 
some  distance  to  the  west  of  North  End-road j 
Walham  Green,  where  it  will  join  the  intercept^ 
line.  The  sewer  will,  if  constructed,  form  a prop 
outlet  for  the  Council'ssewers  to  the  north-westwai 
already  referred  to,  and  will  intercept  the  sewaj 
from  the  sewers  in  Hammersmith-road,  Greyhouni 
lane,  and  Lillie-road,  and  thus  relieve  the  sewerj 
North  End-road.  The  preliminary  approxima 
cost  of  the  proposed  sewer  is  25.700/,  Il  is  fiirtb 
suggested  that  the  existing  local  sewer  in  Brod 
green,  and  from  there  along  Hammersmith-road) 
the  end  of  the  proposed  new  sewer,  or  a length  1 
from  800  to  900  yards,  should  be  taken  over  by  il 
Council  and  declared  a main  sewer.  There  w 
thin  be  a main  sewer  connecting  the  present  sewe 
in  Shepherd's  Bush-ro.ad  and  Brook  Green-ros 
with  the  Council's  intercepting  sewer  al  Walha 
G sen.  Having  carefully  considered  the  abo’ 
proposals,  we  recommend — 

‘(a)  Thai  the  Council  do  approve  of  the  construction 
a new  sewer  from  Hammersmith-road  to  Walham-greeta 
suggested  by  the  engineer  ; and  that  he  be  instructed! 
prepare  the  necessary  plans  and  estimate  of  the  cost  of  il 
work,  vrith  a view  to  its  being  carried  out  by  the  Worl 
Department. 

‘(A)  That  the  Council  do  make  an  order  under  se^ 
accordance  with  the  t37th  section  of  the  18  and  19  W 
cap.  1*0.  decluring  the  local  sewer  in  Hrook-green  and 
portion  of  Hanimersinith  - road,  as  proposed  by  li 
engineer,  to  be  a main  .sewer  vested  in  the  Council:  ar 
that  tlie  solicitor  be  instructed  to  prepare  such  order.'  " 

The  recominenclalions  were  agreed  to. 

Open  Space  at  Deptford.  — Mr.  Torrance  broiigl 
up  the  report  of  the  Parks  Committee,  whic 
recommended  the  Council  to  purchase,  at  a 
approximate  cost  of  36,000/.,  and  for  the  purposJ 
of  an  open  space,  about  seventeen  acres  of  land  i 
Lower-road,  Deptford,  conditionally  upon  th 
Council’s  contribution  being  limited  to  24,000/.' 

Mr.  Lloyd  moved,  and  the  Rev.  Fleinin 
Williams  seconded,  an  amendment  to  refer  ih 
recommendation  back  with  a view  to  acquire  a 
additional  piece  of  land. 

The  amendment  found  only  seven  supporter! 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  wa 
adopted. 

The  Condition  cf  Regend:  Canal.— Tht  Publi 
Health  and  Housing  Committee  reported  tha 
they  had  for  some  time  had  before  them  th 
question  o the  insanitary  condition  of  the  Regent 
and  Crartd  J'unciion  Canal.  From  the  report  < 
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the  medical  officer  it  appeared  that  the  main 
reasons  for  the  foul  condition  of  the  Regent’s 
Canal  were  ; — i.  The  collection  of  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  from  insufficient  dredging. 
2.  The  insufficient  flow  of  water  producing  an 
almost  stagnant  condition.  3.  The  collection  of 
decomposing  material  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
4.  The  droppings  from  barges,  and  the  smell 
of  refuse  from  gas-works  while  conveyed  by 
barges.  The  only  serious  discharge  of  sewage 
into  the  canal  was  from  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  The  cleansing  of  the  wharves  and 
frontages  was  the  duty  of  the  occupier,  the 
companies  being  only  concerned  with  the  water- 
way. ^\ith  regard  to  dredging  the  mud  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  canals  the  Council  had  no 
more  power  than  was  given  by  the  Public 
Health  Act  when  a nuisance  exists,  and  then  only 
in  default  of  a sanitary  authority.  The  Rivers 
Pollution  Act,  which  was  applicable  to  canals, 
was  cumbersome  and  slow  in  its  operation. 
Legislation,  the  report  added,  was  evidently 
wanted  to  enable  the  central  authority  to  deal 
directly  with  the  canal  in  its  course  through 
London.  The  committee  recommended  that  a 
copy  of  the  report  be  sent  to  each  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  concerned. 

^ Dr.  Collins,  on  behalf  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee,  proposed  the  following  amendment : — 
‘‘  That  the  recommendation  be  referred  back  to 
the  committee,  with  a view  to  the  committee  con- 
sidering and  reporting  more  fully  whether  action 
cannot  be  taken  under  the  Public  Ilealth  (London) 
Act,  1S91.” 

Mr.  W.  Crooks  seconded  the  amendment. 

After  further  discussion,  the  amendment  was 
negatived. 

Mr.  Lloyd  then  proposed  a further  amend- 
ment ; — 

“ That  the  opinion  of  counsel  be  taken  whether 
It  would  not  be  competent  for  ilie  Attorney- 
General.  if  called  upon  by  the  Council,  to  proceed' 
by  public  indictment  against  the  Grand  Junction  and 
the  Regent  s Canal  Companies  for  creating  a public 
nuisance  by  their  neglect  of  the  proper  management 
of  their  canals  and  basins  within  the  metropolis.  ” 

^^r.  Uolnies  seconded  the  amendment,  which 
was  carried. 

Polity  of  (he  Count  il  as  lo  ll'a/rr  Sup/'h'. — 
The  Water  Committee  brought  up  the  following 
report,  the  consideration  of  which  was  adjourned 
until  next  week. 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  Council  should  formally  declare 
Its  views  with  regard  to  the  future  water  supply  of 
the  raetropUs,  and  should  take  active  means  for 
carrying  those  views  into  effect.  We  consider, 
indeed,  that  the  matter  is  one  of  serious  urgency,  and 
that  any  great  delay  would  probably  be  very 
injurious  to  the  public  interests.  Our  reasons  are 
'these;  The  Royal  Commission  has  now  reported; 
land  although  we  could  have  wished  that  its  investi- 
Igations  had  taken  a wider  range,  we  must  accept 
iwhat  it  has  produced,  subject  of  course  to  criticism, 
and  to  outlying  facts  and  considerations.  The  public 
in  general  will  expect  that  its  conclusion  will  be 
followed  up  by  practical  measures  ; and  unles.s  the 

iCounciladoptssome  comprehensive  planof  action,  the 

companie.s  will  undoubtedly  seek  enlarged  powers 
and  will  rely  upon  the  report  of  the  Commission  ir! 
support  of  their  applications.  Indeed,  as  the  Council 
is  aware,  no  less  than  three  of  the  companies  have 
already  prepared  schemes  involving  a large  increase 
of  capital,  and,  sooner  or  later,  most  of  the  others 
will  have  to  follow  their  example.  The  result  of 
allowing  these  powers  to  be  obtained  without  checks 
or  modifications  would  obviously  be  to  greatly 
increase  the  difficulty  of  the  ultimate  municipalisa- 
tion  of  the  water  supply.  As  already  stated,  we 
shall  be  prepared  in  a short  time  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  dealing  with  these  Bills  • but  in 
our  view  the  probability  of  those  recommendations 
being  accepted  by  Parliament  will  greitlv  depend 
on  whether  the  Council  is  prepared  with  k general 
declaration  of  policy  on  the  whole  subject 
In  these  circumstances  we  offer  a few  observa- 
tions by  way  of  introduction  to  tiie  important 
recommendations  which  tciminatc  this  paragraph 
We  assume,  and  we  think  rightly,  that  the  C'ouncil 
IS  of  opinion  that  the  only  acceptable  solution  of  the 
general  problem  is,  that  the  ultimate  control  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  metropolis  should  be  transferred 
from  the  companies  now  e.xercising  it  to  the  London 
County  Council.  We  believe  that  this  has  been  the 
view  of  the  Council  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
Its  existence,  and  we  think  it  is  also  the  view  of  the 
public  of  London.  It  has  always  been  taken  for 
granted  in  this  committee,  and  has  constantly  been 
stated  in  the  Council.  It  was  formally  declared  by 
:he  Council  on  October  13,  1891  ; and  the  legislative 
powers  which  the  Council  has  on  two  occasions 
obtained  for  spending  money  on  M ater  inquiries  and 
or  promoting  bills  relating  to  the  water  supply  were 
ivowedly  ancillary  to  the  same  general  object.  The 
ike  remark  applies  to  the  Council's  Water  Bill 
•ecenlly  introduced.  That  Bill,  it  will  be  recollected 
i6eks  poM’efs  tO  acquire  water-bearing  areas  and 


casements  of  M-ater  with  a view  to  the  supply 
of  London.  The  Council  even  resolved  at  first  to 
include  in  it  an  application  for  powers  of  supply  ; 
but  of  these  latter  powers  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. with  our  concurrence,  for  reasons  partly 
technical  and  partly  practical,  recommended  the 
abandonment.  The  Bill  as  it  stands  has  been 
adversely  reported  upon  by  the  Examiner  on  Stand- 
ing Orders  : and  we  shall  have  later  on  to  consult 
M'ith  the  Parliamentary  Committee  as  to  the  course 
which  the  Council  should  be  recommended  to  lake 
with  it.  But  whether  it  be  proceeded  with  or  not, 
the  necessity  of  action  by  the  Council  is  not  the  less 
real.  The  chief  engineer  is,  under  our  instructions, 
jireparing  a report  on  the  site  and  yield  of  different 
sources  of  water  supply,  and  as  to  the  method  which 
might  be  adopted  for  storing  and  conveying  water  to 
London,  with  estimates  of  cost.  When  this  is 
complete  we  shall  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
present  a further  report  to  the  Council  on  the  subject. 
What  then  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  ? This 
question  has  occupied  our  anxious  attention  for  a 
considerable  time  : and  it  is  only  alter  the  fullest 
discussion  and  consideration  tliat  we  have  decided 
upon  making  the  recommendations  M'hich  follow. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  Council's  becoming  the  water  authority  is  the 
e.xistence  of  enormous  ' vested  interests  ’ in  the 
hands  of  the  water  companies.  No  real  progress  can 
be  made  until  the  Council  fully  recognises  this  fact, 
and  makes  iiji  its  mind  how  to  deal  with  it.  It  may 
be  recollected  that  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Water  Bills  of  1891  expressly  approved  the  principle 
that  the  London  County  Council  should  be  the 
water  authority  ; but  coupled  with  that  approval  as 
a condition  precedent  that  the  companies'  under- 
takings should  be  taken  over.  The  Council  declined 
to  .accept  that  condition  in  the  unconditional  form  in 
which  it  was  e.xpressed  ; but  neveitheless  affirmed, 
on  October  13,  1891,  its  willingness  to  purchase 
the  undertakings  ‘on  fair  and  reasonable  terms.' 
We  think  this  is  a sound  view,  and  we  believe  that 
the  Council  still  entertains  it.  If  we  are  right 
in  this  belief  the  present  appears  to  us  an  extremely 
favourable  moment  for  commencing  negotia- 
tions with  that  object.  Collaterally,  too,  as  a de- 
claration of  the  policy  of  the  Council,  it  will  place  us 
in  a belter  position  to  de.al  with  the  Water  Bills  now- 
before  Parliament.  Of  course  the  expression  ‘ fair 
and  reasonable  terms  ‘ will  have  to  be  interpreted, 
and  to  be  put  into  the  shape  of  concrete  conditions, 
as  to  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  report  at  a later 
date.  Meantime  we  have  thrown  our  recommenda- 
tions into  such  a form  as  will,  in  our  opinion,  amply 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public  of  the  metropolis. 
We  accordingly  recommend  — 

‘(a]  That  negotiations  be  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of 
the  undertakings  of  the  water  companie.s,  or  one  or  more  of 
them,  at  a fair  and  reenable  price,  on  the  basis  of  a desire 
to  purchase  and  willingness  to  sell ; having  rcg.nrd  to  any 
circumstances  and  statutory-  provisions  affecting  the  present 
and  prospective  position,  income,  e.'Lpcnditure,  liabilities, 
obligations,  and  value  of  the  companies  respectively  and 
their  iindert.nkings,  _ including  any  present  and  probable 
future  demaiids  for  isiprovements  and  e.vtensions  of  works 
and  new  or  additional  sources  of  suppl)-,  and  on  the  under- 
standing th.at  if  satisfactory  terms  cannot  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  an  application  will  be  made  to  Parliament  to 
determine  in  what  manner  and  on  what  conditions  a 
transfer  to  the  Council  shall  be  arranged. 

‘(^)  That  the  Water  Committee  be  authorised  to 
negotiate  on  the  above  lines,  and  to  prepare  details  of  the 
basis  of  arrangements.' " 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Council 
adjourned  at  7 o'clock. 


®ook0. 

Mechanics  and  Mechanism.  By  Robert  Scott 
Burn.  Seventh  edition.  London : Ward, 
Lock,  Bowden,  & Co.  1892. 

‘ Ills  book  contains  elementary  examples 
of  the  leading  jirinciples  of  mechanics, 
together  with  practical  diagrams  and 
artistic  illustrations  of  the  principal  mechani- 
cal movements,  and  details  of  mechanical 
construction  and  machine  gearing,  designed 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  home  students.  It 
forms  part  of  a popular  educational  series,  and 
gives  a ready  insight  into  the  constructive  forms 
and  arrangements  of  general  mechanism,  as  well 
as  the  methods  by  which  the  movements  arc 
produced.  In  dealing  with  mechanics  in  actual 
practice,  the  author  proceeds  to  explain  how  a 
crank  is  made,  what  is  its  form  and  use,  how  it  is 
fixed  to  a shaft,  what  constitutes  a connecting- 
rod,  how  it  is  constructed,  how  connected  with 
the  crank  ; in  short,  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  parts  and  how  fitted  together,  as  exem- 
plified in  actual  working  machinery.  Again,  in 
describing  the  nature  and  uses  of  a shaft,  an 
explanation  is  given  of  its  distinguishing  features, 
and  of  the  method  of  making  the  loumals  and  the  1 
means  of  reducing  the  friction  of  their  revolu- 
tions. It  is  shown  that  machines  do  not  beget 
force.  They  only  apply  that  which  has  been 
communicated  to  them  in  an  easy,  advantageous 
manner.  The  system  of  pulley  and  band  or  belt 
driving,  as  compared  with  a systcifi  of  toothed 


wheel  gearing,  is  investigated  in  such  a manner 
as  to  provide  quite  interesting  reading.  As  an 
introduction  to  more  abstruse  treatises,  the  book 
can  be  very  profitably  perused  and  digested  in  the 
mind  of  the  young  student,  and  will  encourage  a 
desire  to  learn  the  more  advanced  theory  of 
mechanical  movements  and  principles  of  machine 
construction. 


Architectural,  Engineering,  and  Mechanical 
D7'awing  Book,  By  Robert  Scott  Burn. 
Tenth  edition.  London : Ward,  Lock,  & 
Bowden.  1893. 

After  describing  the  appliances  and  instruments 
required  in  the  delineation  or  drawing  of  both 
architectural  and  engineering  subjects,  the  author 
proceeds  to  deal  with,  first,  scales,  projections, 
plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  working  drawings  ; 
second,  the  draughtsmanship  connected  with  the 
delineation  of  machine  driving-gear,  pulleys,  and 
toothed  wheels ; and  third,  the  shading  and 
colouring  of  mechanical  drawings.  The  propor- 
tions and  methods  of  delineation  for  the  five 
orders  of  architecture  are  so  fully  described  that 
the  book  cannot  fail  to  prove  most  useful  to  the 
home  student  for  self  instruction.  Throughout 
the  work  the  value  of  centre  lines  to  serve  as 
datum  lines  from  which  to  measure  either  side  is 
self-evident.  So  many  beginners  fail  to  realise 
this,  at  the  outset,  that  Mr.  Burn  will  have 
contributed  to  them  important  aid  by  his  clear 
demonslralion  of  this  fact.  The  methods  adopted 
for  graphically  delineating  the  various  features  of 
a country  or  district  upon  a map  are  very  ably 
portrayed. 

The  Principles  of  Fitting.  By  A Foreman 
Pattern-Maker.  London  : Whittaker 
Co.  1S93. 

The  author  of  this  practical  work,  appended  to 
which  are  a number  of  useful  shop  notes  and 
memoranda,  is  also  known  as  the  writer  of 
“ Pattern-making,”  “ Practical  Ironfounding,” 
“Metal  Turning,”  “ The  Amateur’s  Workshop,” 
“Toothed  Gearing,’’  “Helical  Gears,”  and  as 
the  editor  of  “ Lockwood’s  Dictionary  of 
Mechanical  Lngineering.’’  The  substance  of  the 
present  volume  is  a reproduction  of  a series  of 
articles  from  “The  English  Mechanic.”  We 
mention  this  lo  show  that  the  work  is  no  hasty 
composition,  but  probably  the  result  of  much 
thought,  previous  experience,  and  of  a record 
made  over  the  period  of  time  embraced  by  these 
articles.  As  a connected  account  of  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  practice  of  the  trade,  the  work 
is  likely  to  prove  useful  to  apprentices,  and  its 
value  is  increased  by  the  author  informing  us  that 
“ Fitting  ” is  one  branch  of  that  extensive  practice 
of  mechanical  work  to  which  the  whole  of  his 
life  has  been  devoted. 


The  Locomotive  Engine  and  its  Development. 

By  Cle.ment  C.  Stretto.n.  London  i Crosby 

Lockwood  & Son.  1S92. 

This  work  claims  to  be  a popular  treatise  on  the 
gradual  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
railway  engines  between  the  years  1S03  and  1892, 
and  the  author  traces  the  development  of  the 
locomotive  from  the  old  carriages  propelled  by 
steam,  which  were  constructed  lo  run  upon 
ordinary  roads,  to  the  present  express  engines 
upon  main  lines  of  railway.  We  have  a descrip- 
tion of  the  early  engines  employed  upon  public  as 
well  as  private  lines,  first  lor  the  conveyance  of 
goods  and  minerals,  and  subsequently  with 
passenger  carriages  attached.  The  old  broad- 
gauge  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  although 
eventually  superseded,  contributed  as  much  as 
anything  else  towards  the  improvement  and 
development  of  the  locomotive  engine  by  creating 
the  rivalry  known  as  the  battle  of  the  gauges, 
which  lasted  fully  fifteen  years,  and  resulted  in 
the  so-called  narrow  gauge  of  4 ft.  8i  in.  being 
generally  employed,  and  even  now  adopted  by 
the  Great  Western  Railway.  During  the  period 
in  which  the  battle  of  the  gauges  was  raging, 
several  remarkable  engines  were  made,  mainly 
M’ith  the  object  of  attaining  excessive  speed,  until  at 
last  a standard  pattern  of  passenger  engine  capable 
of  working  the  ordinary  trains  of  the  jieriod 
became  adopted  upon  each  line  of  raihvay.  After 
discussing  the  details  of  construction  from  the 
days  of  Trevithick,  the  father  of  the  locomotive, 
and  entering  into  the  comparative  merits  of  six 
wheels  versus  four  wheels,  and  the  advantages 
derived  from  sundry  appliances,  such  as  the  sand- 
blast, the  book  terminates  somewhat  abruptly 
M-ith  a popular  description  C'f  valve  gear.'- 

Helical  Gears.  By  A Foreman  Pattern- 
Maker.  London:  Whittaker  & Co.  1S93. 

A ?R.\CTICAL  book  adapted  to  serve  as  an  easy 
reference  for  designing  machinery  in  the  drawing 
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office  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  construc- 
tion in  the  pattern  shop,  the  foundry,  and  the 
lilting  shop.  The  volume  forms  an  addition  to 
the  Specialists’  Series,  corresponding  with  Mr. 
C'f.  R.  Bodmer's  able  work  on  Hydraulic  Motors, 
previously  reviewed  in  our  pages.*  The  author 
prefers  to  designate  himself  by  his  occupation 
rather  than  by  name,  and  simply  signs  the  preface 
with  his  initials  (J.  H.),  but  proves  himself  to  be 
a thoroughly  practical  man  by  his  clear  descrip- 
tions and  ample  illustrations.  In  dealing  with 
the  development  of  the  helical  form  of  tooth,  and 
the  fundamental  relationship  existing  between  the 
true  screw  or  helix  and  helical  gears,  the  author 
expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  such  gears  are  superior  to  ordinary  gears, 
in  the  matter  of  strength,  but  that  when  correctly 
set,  helical  gears  tend  to  distribute  stresses  and  to 
aid  smooth  running  by  aiming  at  a rolling  and 
pressing  action  without  the  consequent  friction 
and  loss  of  power  introduced  by  sliding  and 
rubbing.  Easy  rolling  contact  is  established  ; one 
pair  of  teeth  does  not  quit  contact  until  the  cori- 
tiguous  pair  are  commencing  contact ; and  in  this 
treatise  explanatory  of  workable  methods  of 
development  of  spur  and  bevel  helical  wheels,  the 
author  has  contributed  a useful  handbook  to 
machinists. 


as  ornamental  design  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  English  publishers  who  propose  to 
introduce  ornamental  designs  by  foreign  artists, 
would  do  wisely  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
first  with  the  condition  and  tendencies  of  decora- 
tive art  among  the  leading  English  artists.  They 
would  then  know  better  than  to  expect  that  any 
value  would  be  attached  in  England  to  such  work 
as  is  illustrated  in  these  plates. 


The  Prat  deal  Eu^neer's  Pocket-book  aud  Diary: 

Edited  byW.  H.  Fowi.KK.Wh.Sc.,  A.M.  I.C.E. 

Manchester  : Technical  Publishing  Company. 

1894. 

As  a combination  of  a pocket-diary  for  the  year, 
with  memoranda  and  tables  useful  in  the  shops, 
this  little  book,  which  measures  5^  in.  by  30  in. 
by  i in.  forms  a handy  work  of  reference  for  daily 
use.  It  contains  eight  pages  of  a carefully- 
compiled  index,  and  also  some  advertisements 
furnishing  the  specialties  and  addresses  of  well- 
known  firms  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  mechanical 
engineer,  while  the  data  contained  upon  200 
further  pages  supply  exactly  the  information 
connected  with  weights  and  measures,  steam- 
boilers,  engines  and  their  connecting  parts,  steam- 
pipes  and  pressures,  wheel-gearing,  belt-driving, 
hydraulics,  timber  and  metal-work,  as  is  required 
to  be  furnished  by  a note-book,  few  being  gifted 
with  a memory  sufficiently  retentive  a.s  not  to 
need  such  aids  to  practice. 


Among  annual  publications  we  may  call  atten- 
tion to  “ The  Year’s  Art ’’for  1S94  (Virtue  lS:  Co.), 
which  is  fuller  than  ever  of  useful  information  as 
to  exhibitions,  artistic  societies  and  institutions, 
and  records  of  what  has  been  executed  and 
exhibited  during  the  past  year.  These  volumes 
will  in  time  form  a very  valuable  mine  of  informa- 
tion for  reference  by  those  engaged  on  the  history 
of  modern  art  or  the  biographies  of  artists. 
Sprague’s  “ Pocket  Diary  and  Architects’  and 
Surveyors’  Memorandum  Book  ’’  (Sprague  & Co. ), 
a very  useful  one,  is  re-issued  for  1S94;  alsc 
“The  Quantity  Surveyor's  Tables  and  Diary 
(Metchim  & Son),  which  we  have  noticed  in  its 
last  year's  edition.  “Clark's  Pocket-Book  for 
Plumbers,  Architects,  and  .Sanitary  lingineers” 
(k.  J.  Bush  & Co.),  is  not  an  annual  publication, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  as  having  just  been 
re-issued  with  additions,  in  a second  edition,  and 
containing  a remarkable  amount  of  information 
compressed  into  a book  2^  in.  long. 


TRADE  N(JTICI-:S. 

Messrs.  Broad  ic  Co.  send  us  their  iiromsely- 
illustrated  catalc^ue  of  a great  variety  of  stone- 
ware and  terra-cotta  goods,  including  many  forms 
of  traps,  channels  and  bends,  flooring  bricks, 
chimney-pots,  roofing  tiles,  &c. 

Me.ssrs.  \V.  Sugg  Co.  send  us  their  “ Gas 
Engineers’  Pocket  Almanack  and  Lighting  Table 
for  1894,”  which  is  essentially  a very  well 
illustrated  catalogue  cf  their  branch  of  work,  and 
forms  a rhwnc  of  various  apparatus  used  in 
connexion  with  gas-lighting,  which  may  be  useful 
to  architects  as  well  as  to  the  trade.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a pocket-book,  and  pages  for  monthly 
memoranda  are  added. 


Lethnot,  which  was  due  to  the  Cathedral,  the  de'ok 
was  declared  to  have  been  partly  paid  by  the  debtoii 
having  given  the  use  of  a white  horse  and  cart  tc 
lead  stones  to  the  building  of  the  belfry  of  the 
church."  (■'  Reg'.  Ep.  Brech.,"  i.  p.  74.) 

And  he  also  says  at  the  same  place  : — 

“ Doubtless  also  at  the  same  lime  the  spire  had. 
been  placed  on  the  Round  Tower." 

The  details,  too,  seem  to  belong  to  this  dale.i 
especially  the  belfry  window  and  the  carving  undeil 
the  broaches. 

5.  I failed  to  notice  in  your  article  any  mention  0 
the  rather  curious  stone  rood-loft  arrangement  of  the 
choir  arch,  which  seems  to  be  wortliy  of  a shone 
description,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  perhaps,  atiothen 
instance  of  the  same  arrangement  as  at  Dunblaner 
There  was  here  then  a plain  low  arch  below,  0 
which  the  exact  diameter  cannot  now  be  ascertained;' 
and  above  this  on  the  nave  side  there  was  a string  1 
course,  over  which  is  a large  arched  recess  which 
had  a blank  wall,  and  was  probably  a rood-loft,  or< 
at  any  rale,  had  a wooden  gallery  in  front  of  it  useci 
for  the  purpose  of  one.  Access  to  this  was  probablj 
obtained  by  a small  doorway  in  the  centre,  the  outi 
line  of  which  can  still  be  distinguished  on  the  eas. 
side.  This,  possibly,  led  over  the  choirroof  to  some 
newel  staircase  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  transepts. 

6.  Of  the  bells,  two  are  simply  for  the  chimes,  anti 
are  by  Mears,  and  of  this  century;  the  other — iht 
bell  proper--is  by  Puck  and  Chapman,  and  datei 
from  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

7.  Jervise  (“Memorials  of  .\ngus  and  Mcarns,'' 
.'ol.  ii. , p.  307)  says  there  were  over  eleven  altara- 
and  gives  their  dedications,  and  cites  as  authoritie 
several  old  records  of  bequests,  &c. , by  people  in  th; 

ighbourhood.  Is  there  any  other  authority  wb 

if«;  them  wpi-p  i;n  m.nnv?  “MOINROS." 


The  Engineers'  Year-Book  of  Formnhc,  A'ules., 
Tables^  Data,  and  Alemoranda,  in  Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Marine,  and  Mine 
Engineering.  By  II.  R.  Kemi’E,  A.M. I.C.E. 
London:  Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  1894. 
This  is  the  first  year  of  publication  of  this 
1x)ok,  which  contains  an  immense  amount  of 
information  and  memoranda  on  various  subjects, 
but  we  do  not  quite  understand  for  what  public 
it  is  written.  It  is  far  too  large  for  a memoranda 
book,  or  what  is  called  a pocket-book  in  the 
usual  sense  ; and  it  is  hardly,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  could  be  accepted  as  a permanent  book  of 
reference  for  engineers,  as  a good  deal  of  the 
information  is  rudimentary  in  character.  It  may 
be  a useful  book  for  engineering  students  to  keep 
by  them. 


dorrcsponhcnce. 

To  the  Editor  n/ The  BUILDER. 


BRECHIN  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — I should  like,  with  your  permission, 


Woodworking  Position:.  By  W.  Nelson, 
Organizer,  Manual  Instruction,  Manchester 
School  Board.  Drawn  in  pen-and-ink  by 
Herheri' Coi.K.  London:  Chapman  & Hall. 
iS93- 

These  are  a series  of  well-executed  drawings 
showing  the  position  to  be  assumed,  in  onlcr  to 
get  the  best  commaml  of  the  work  and  of  the 
tools,  for  planing,  sawir.g.  boring,  and  other 
operations  of  joiner  s work.  In  a short  and 
sensible  preface  the  author  calls  attention  to  the 
importance  of  position,  not  only  in  regard  to  ease 
in  executing  the  work,  but  in  regard  to  the 
sanitary  effect  on  the  physique  of  a good  or  a bad 
position.  The  positions  have  been  drawn  partly 
on  the  advice  of  Professor  Renshaw,  of  the  Man- 
chester Gymnasium,  and  Mr.  Salamon,  tested  by 
observation  of  the  positions  naturally  assumed  by 
the  best  workmen  in  large  worksho|)s.  The 
plates  are  published  also  in  large  form,  about  3 ft. 
high,  to  hang  up  as  object-lessons  in  technical 
schools. 


Animals  in  Ornament.  ByG.  SruRM.  London: 

Hodder  Bros.  1894. 

This  is  Part  I.  of  a serial  publication,  to  be 
completed  in  six  parts,  containing  ornamental 
designs,  or  what  are  called  such,  in  which 
animals  and  birds  are  introduced.  The  animals 
are  well  drawn;  as  to  the  “ornament,’’  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  in  German  taste,  i.e.^  that 
it  is  not  what  would  be  accepted  in  this  country 


• The  V«I,  LVTI.,  pp.  {66-ii}. 


make  a few  criticisms  and  suggestions  on  the 
description  of  Brechin  Cathedral  published  in  your 
issue  of  the  3rd  inst. 

1.  Does  the  fact  that  the  nave  south  piers  and 
arcade  are  slimmer  and  lighter  than  the  north 
necessarily  mean  that  they  are  of  later  date?  It 
seems  to  be  a common  thing  that  work  on  the  north 
side  of  a church  should  be  of  a heavier  description 
than  that  on  the  south.  Amongst  other  instances  of 
this,  ArhuthnoU  Church  and  the  ruined  chapel  of 
Cowie  may  be  mentioned,  where,  though  there  is 
arcade,  there  are  fewer  windows  to  the  north  than  to 
the  south,  and  the  work  is  of  a somewhat  heavier 
sort.  Moreover  the  details  of  the  south  clearstory 
(of  Brechin)  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  north. 

2.  The  writer  of  the  description  seems  to  have 
omitted  any  detailed  mention  of  the  clearstory,  which, 
although  out  of  sight  under  the  modern  roof,  is,  I 
may  say  from  personal  observation,  certainly  worth 
some  notice.  There  are  three  single-light  windows 
on  each  side,  each  immediately  over  each  pier,  not 
over  e;ich  bay  as  is  usually  the  case.  Outside  they 
have  a plain  dripstone  and  no  mouldings,  but  inside 
they  were  perhaps  more  elaborate,  as  one  can  see 
that  the  piaster  covers  a trefoil  arch.  The  string- 
course above  is  continuous,  has  a dogtooth  orna- 
ment. and  is  exactly  like  that  on  the  top  of  the 
choir  walls.  The  whole  is  thirteenth-century  work. 

Is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  transepts  would 
have  blinded  a clearstory  window  on  each  side? 
because,  if  they  were  no  broader  than  one  bayof  the 
arcade,  and,  as  the  writer  of  the  description  says, 
their  wall-heads  were  no  higher  than  those  of  the 
aisles,  they  would  have  left  the  windows  on  their 
■est  side,  since  the  windows,  as  pointed  out  al>ove, 
are  over  the  piers,  and  not  the  bays. 

The  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  seems  at 
least  one  hundred  years  too  late  for  the  date  of  the 
square  tower.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  base 
was  built  (with  the  capitals  in  the  corners  inside) 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that 
the  tower  and  spire  were  finished  with,  perhaps,  the 
details  of  the  lower  part,  and  the  vaulting  altered  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century?  Jervise, 
too.  in  his  “Memorials  of  .•’k.ngus  and  ^iea^ns'’ 
(vol.  I.  p.  180),  while  admitting  that  the  date  is  not 
known,  supposes  it  to  be  in  the  time  of  Bishop 
Leuchars,  1354*73,  and  says  that; — 

“This  may  be  itjferred  from  the  fact  that  an 
inquiry  being  made  at  an  after  period  regarding  the 
non-payment  of  an  annual  rent  from  the  Kirk  of 


says  there  were  so  many?  “MoiNROS." 

Besides  the  thinness  ol  the  south  piei*; 
compared  with  those  of  the  north  wall,  it  is  to  b 
noted  that  they  are  alike,  and  without  the  variety  c 
those  opposite,  thus  showing  a difference  that  mai 
better,  it  is  submitted,  be  accounted  for  by  supposin,'. 
a lapse  of  time  between  the  erection  of  the  arcadtt. 
than  by  assuming  an  unusual  freedom  in  desigra 
Both  clearstories  are  alike  in  their  detail,  so.  pre 
sumably,  are  of  the  same  date,  the  suggestei 
renewal  of  the  piers  under  one  wall  notwithstanding 
The  windows,  as  at  Iona,  are  over  the  piers,  but  th' 
recollection  of  the  writer  is  that  the  west  ones  ver 
interfered  with  by  the  transept  roof.  It  is  certainli 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  base  of  the  tower  with  tht, 
capitals  at  the  vault-springing  within.  The  formei 
can  hardly  be  much  earlier  than  the  date  firs: 
suggested,  if  confirmation  is  to  be  taken  from  11 
similar  profile  at  I>unkeld,  so  the  capitals  may  b 
survivals  of  an  earlier  type  or  parts  re-erected.  A. 
to  the  reference  to  Lethnot  Kirk,  noted  by  a); 
writers  on  the  Cathedral,  is  not  its  importance  oven 
estimated?  The  application  is  indefinite,  and  mai 
refer  to  either  round  tower  or  to  steeple.  Th 
lucarnes  of  the  round  tower  have,  it  is  true,  thi 
same  termination  of  inclined  slabs  as  those  of  thi 
steeple,  and  yet  may  not  be  contemporaneous,  bu 
rather  copies,  and  of  a date  that  may  apply  to  tbi 
corbels  under  them  that  are  more  like  the  ‘ ' baronial 
type  than  the  Medimval.  The  recess  over  th; 
chancel  arch  may  have  been  utilised  in  some  way  a 
a rood-screen  gallery,  though,  in  position,  it  differ' 
considerably  from  that  at  Dunblane,  for  it  is  abova 
the  clearstory  windows,  and  not  opening  into  th' 
choir,  must  have  been  in  the  darkness.  The  mon. 
utilitarian  purpose  of  relieving  the  arch  below  mai 
possibly  after  all  account  for  the  presence  of  thil 
plain  semi-circular  arch.  The  Dells  were  believed  tl 
be  of  the  age  staled,  though  rc-casl : the  numl>er  c 
the  altars  is  given  on  Walcott's  authority. 


“PARTY  WALLS  AND  PARTY 
STRUCTURES.” 

Sir, — I have  read  with  much  interest  your  repoii 
of  Mr.  Woodthorpe's  paper  on  this  subject  recenti 
read  before  the  Architectural  .\ssociation,  and  1 
notice  that  while  drawing  attention  to  many  mosi 
useful  points,  the  paper,  with  the  discussion  follow' 
ing  it.  leaves  us  as  much  perplexed  as  ever  as  to  tht 
correct  solution  of  some  important  questions.  Taj 
is  no  retleetion  upon  either  the  paper  or  the  dii 
russion,  but  it  emphasises  the  uncertainty  s 
frerjuently  experienced  in  building  as  to  what  wh 
and  what  will  not  be  held  cornict  under  the  terms  e 
the  existing  Acts,  and  tiius,  although  questions  nia 
be  arranged  as  between  the  building  and  adjoinin 
owners,  the  District  Surveyor  might  subsequent!- 
lake  a different  view  and  reopen  them. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Woodlhorpe  appears  to  accep 
the  ruling  in  “ Weston  v.  .Arnold  " as  an  answer  t 
the  <iuestion  whether  the  upper  portion  of  a wa 
between  a high  and  a low  building  is  to  be  regards 
as  a party  wall  under  the  Act.  .\nolher  may  tal 
his  stand  upon  Sec.  XVII.  of  the  Act  itself,  and  tl 
arrive  at  an  opposite  conclusion. 

.\gain,  in  the  question  of  “party  floors"  M! 
Woodthorpe  and  Mr.  Blashill  appear  to  be  1 
opposite  opinions,  so  the  existing  .\ct  is  found  d 
bristle  with  debatable  points  on  important  matter, 
and  the  consequent  difference  of  opinion  arnon^ 
District  Surveyors  as  to  the  proper  application  ofi 
terms  only  adds  to  the  difficulty  and  uncertaia 
with  which  the  architect  is  confronted. 

Let  us  hope  for  a good  time  coming  under  t! 
new  Act! 


\Vm.  H.  Atkin  Berry.' 
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TIIK  LAST  DISCUSSION  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE.  ■ 

Sik, — With  reference  to’  the-,  report  you  have 
published  in  your  number  of  the  17th  inst.  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects’  mettings,  you 
have  attributed  some  remarks  to  me  in  the  discussion 
of  the  London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill  which  I did 
not  make,  though  I joined  in  the  discussion.  Your 
reporter  appears  to  have  tacked  on  to  me  a speech 
made  by’  somebody  else.  A.  Payne. 

***  We  regret  the  mistake:  a great  many 
speakers  made  brief  remarks  in  rather  quick  suc- 
ression,  and  the  reporters  had  occasionally  some 
difficulty  in  identifying  them. 


Ube  Stuhent’s  dolumn. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PIIY’SICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— vni. 

ELA.';TICr]'V. 

HE  elasticity  of  building  stone  is  a property 
dependent  on  the  amorphous  character, 
state  of  crystallisation  of  its  constituent 
minerals  or  particles,  tiie  nature  of  the  matrix  or 
cementing  material  (if  any),  on  the  elasticity  of  the 
minerals  concerned,  and  especially  on  their  mode 
of  arrangement  in  the  stone.  In  no  one  rock  are 
all  these  characters  present,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult in  a few  words  to  select  types  of  stone  in 
which  any  one  of  them,  or  a combination,  occur. 

The  most  flexible  stone  in  existence  is  the 
so-called  “flexible  sandstone,”  or  ilalcolumitc, 
which  is  found  in  South-Eastern  United  States 
and  in  Brazil.  In  reality,  it  is  a schistose 
quartzite,  in  which  the  quartz  granules  are  sepa- 
rated by  fine  scales  of  mica,  talc,  Slc.  The  latter 
are  more  or  le.ss  pliable,  and  owing  to  their 
peculiar  mode  of  arrangement  with  reference  to 
the  other  minerals  of  the  stone,  slabs  of  the 
material  bend  with  facility.  An  excellent  example 
of  it  exists  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
■'ermyn-street.  That,  however,  is  a petrological 
curiosity  having  very  little  reference  to  ordinary 
building  sandstone. 

; Nevertheless,  all  building  stones  are,  to  a 
I certain  extent,  elastic.  The  determination  of 
i this  property  is  one  of  some  difficulty,  however, 
'by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  the  specimens 
experimented  upon,  and  the  minuteness  of  the 
' movements  to  be  recortled.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  mainly  due  to  the  researches  of 
German  experimenters,  foremost  amongst  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Professor  Bauschinger.*  In 
the  United  States  Mr.  T.  H.  Tohnsonf  and 
Mr.  M.  MerrimanJ  have,  to  some  extent,  dealt 
with  the  matter  ; whilst  the  onlysystematic  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  co-efficients  of  elasticity  for  British 
building  stone,  of  which  we  are  aware,  is  that 
of  Professor  Hudson  Beare.S?  Professor  Unwin, 
however,  seems  to  have  made  some  independent 
experiments  .,  with  a view  apparently  of  checking 
results  arrived  at  in  Germany;  and  spasmodic 
records  relating  to  certain  stones  exist.  Stone 
has  no  limit  of  elasticity  ; it  takes  permanent  sets 
with  very  small  loads,  and  the  deformation  does 
not  increase  at  first  proportionally  to  the  loads  and 
afterwards  deviate  from  proportionality.  Professor 
Unwin  remarks  that  for  very  hard  and  dense  stone, 
the  compressions  and  extensions  are  indeeil 
initially  nearly  proportional  to  the  loads,  but  this 
remains  so  up  to  the  breaking  stress.  For  all 
otliers,  especially  for  the  weaker  stones,  the 
greatest  departure  from  proportionality  is  for  the 
smaller  stresses.  The  greater  the  loads  the  more 
do  the  deformations  ajipruach  to  proportionality. 
For  sandstone  and  the  softer  kinds  of  granite,  llie 
compressions  increase  first  more  quickly  than  the 
loads  and  afterwards  less  rapidly. 

Professor  Bauschiiiger,  in  his  1S84  e.xperiments, 
found,  for  the  hardest  stone,  and  especially  lime- 
stone, that  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity  was  nearly 
constant,  equal  for  tension  and  compression,  and 
very  large.  For  most  other  stone  the  co-efficient 
of  elasticity  for  tension  diminishes  w'ith  increasing 
loads.  For  pressure  it  sometimes  increases  with 
increasing  loads,  but  for  the  weaker  kinds  it 
diminishes  at  first,  and  then  increases. 

Mr.  T.  II.  Johnson  has  shown  that  the  elastic 
properties  of  some  Indiana  limestones  were  very 
materially  influenced  by  artificial  treatment, 
according  as  the  specimens  operated  upon  were 
tool-dressed  or  sawn,  resulting  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Professor  Bauschinger  is  also  led  to  the 

* “ Uber  den  Elasticitats-Modul  Baustein.”  Mittk, 
aus  dem  Mec.  Tech.  Laboratoriuni  in  Aliinchen,  1875. 

t ■'  Report  of  State  Geologist  of  Indiana,”  1881,  p.  4c;. 

X Stone  (Indianapolis),  vol.  vi.  (1893),  pp.  135-138.  ' 

i "Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,"  vol.  cvii.  (1892)  pp.  351 

I "The  Tesling  of  Materials  of  Construction,''  iSSS.  c. 
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conclusion  that  by  dressing  test  blocks  tvith 
hammer  and  chisel,  the  results  of  experiments  on 
elasticity  are  considerably  modified. 

The  co-efficients  of  elasticity  for  pressure 
alluded  to  as  having  been  ascertained  by  Professor 
Beare  are  undoubtedly  of  great  value,  and  con- 
stitute a distinct  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  this 
branch  ot  the  physical  properties  of  building 
stones.  Recognising  the  great  difficulty  of 
measuring  the  minute  movements,  he  requested 
his  assistant,  Mr.  A.  G.  Ashcroft,  to  devise  new 
gear  for  that  purpose,  capable  of  magnifying 
about  2,500  times.  The  essentials  were  that  the 
gear  was  to  be  very  sensitive,  and  free  from  all 
inertia  and  resultant  backlash.  It  is  sufficiently 
described  and  illustrated  by  the  author  ; and  we 
need  do  no  more  than  summarise  the  results 
obtained.  The  mean  value  of  the  co-efficient  for 
all  the  British  sandstones  dealt  with  (with  one 
c.xception)  was,  for  the  first  test,  108,040  tons  per 
square  foot,  and  for  the  second  test  132,280  tons, 
or  i,6So,6oo  lbs.  and  2,057,700  lbs.  per 
square  inch  respectively,  thus  showing  that  sand- 
stone is,  on  the  average,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  times  as  compressible  as  steel.  We 
refrain  from  quoting  the  mean  co-efficients 
of  the  “magnesian  limestones,”  as  we  observe 
that  of  the  four  stones  included  under 
this  head  (fig.  7 of  the  paper  referred  to),  at  least 
two  arc  not  magnesian  limestones,  one  being  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a sandstone  in  which 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  present  in 
only  a secondary  degree,  the  other  being  a shelly 
oolite.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the 
value  for  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  came 
out  at  406,100  tons  per  square  foot  the  first  time 
the  load  was  applied.  The  mean  results  of  what 
the  author  calls  “ typical  oolites  ” are  also  marred 
by  the  inclusion  of  such  stones  as  Doulting  and 
Ham  Hill  (fig.  8 of  the  paper),  which,  with  some 
others,  might  have  been  eliminated  and  formed 
into,  a separate  group.  However,  referring  to 
them  all  as  “limestones”  merely,  the  mean 
values  are  133,530  tons  and  150,750  tons  per 
square  foot.  Finally,  the  value  of  the  coefficient 
for  British  granite  is  for  tlie  first  test  479,000  tons 
and  for  the  second  522,100  tons  per  square  foot  ; 
or  7,450,000  lbs.  and  8,121,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch  respectively — about  a quarter  of  the  corre- 
sponding values  for ‘steel. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  excellent  work 
accomplished  by  Professor  Beare  will  be  continued 
by  him  or  followed  up  by  other  observers.  We 
are  still  without  adequate  information  as  to  the 
co-efiicient  of  elasticity  for  tension  of  .f/aAc  of 
British  stone,  or  as  to  tensile  strength  of  slabs, 
although  a little  has  been  done  in  that  direction. 
The  importance  of  the  subject  is  very  manifest, 
especially  in  regard  to  slates,  steps,  and  landings. 
The  results  arrived  at  would  be  of  greater  value 
were  the  engineer  to  take  counsel  with  a jjelro- 
logist  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  building 
stones  experimented  upon,  who  could  assist  him 
in  their  proper  classification,  and  explain  many 
apparent  anomalies  in  regard  to  their  behaviour 
when  in  the  hands  of  the  experimenter.  The 
pieces  of  stone  used  in  testing  are  usually 
small,  as  previously  mentioned — often  only  2-in. 
cubes — and  in  arriving  at  the  elasticity  of  such 
stones  as  coarse-grained  granites  with  such  pieces 
the  observer  is  often  at  a iliscount.  Many  felspars, 
especially  in  certain  varieties  of  Cornish  granite, 
are  from  i in.  to  2 in.  in  length,  and  in  testing 
2 in.  cubes  of  these  the  experimenter  is,  prac- 
tically, only  ascertaining  the  elasticity  of  ortho- 
clase  felspar,  instead  of  that  of  the  rock  as  a 
whole.  It  is  conceivable,  from  the  arrangement 
of  mica  in  certain  flagstones,  and  in  some  foliated 
crystalline  rocks,  that  they  may  exhibit  the 
property  of  elasticity  in  a much  greater  degree 
than  some  other  stones  of  even  tlie  same  approxi- 
mate mineral  composition. 

Another  point  to  which  attention  might  profit- 
ably be  directed  is  as  to  whether  stone  suffers 
any  “fatigue”  (in  the  engineer’s  sense)  from 
repetition  of  stress,  and  if  so,  which  kinds  are 
least  affected.  The  outcome  of  inquiries  on  this 
head  might  lead  to  the  belter  selection  of  stone 
for  bridges  and  viaducts.  Does  the  vil>ration  in 
stone  walls,  caused  by  the  movement  of 
machinery,  modify  the  internal  structure  of  the 
material,  and  detract  from  its  value  ? 

A15RASION. 

The  resistance  of  stone  to  abrasion  may  be  con- 
sidered from  three  points  of  view  ; abrasion  pro- 
duced (i)  by  the  action  of  heavy  traffic  over  roads 
paved  with  the  material ; (2)  by  wear  on  pave- 
ments, steps,  and  landings ; and  (3)  by  the  pro- 
pulsion of  sand  against  the  walls  of  buildings  by 
the  force  of  the  wind. 

Taking  the  last  first,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 


the  mechanical  action  alluded  to  is  a very  impor- 
tant factor  in  relation  to  the  building  stones  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  though  in  populous  cities 
exterior  ornament  is  frequently  disfigured  by  the 
lodgment  of  wind-blown  dung-dust  and  other 
deleteriou.s  matter,  which  have  some  influence, 
chemically,  in  causing  the  stone  to  decay ; with 
that,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
present  series.  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  as  in 
the  United  States,  abrasion  by  wind-blown  sand 
seems  to  be  of  importance.  Professor  Egleston  has 
placed  it  on  record  * that  the  effects  of  this  abrasive 
action  can  be  seen  in  many  of  the  churchyards  of 
New  York  City,  where  the  stones  face  the  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  winds.  In  such  cases,  he 
states,  the  stones  are  sometimes  worn  very  nearly 
smooth,  and  are  quite  illegible  from  this  cause 
alone.  We  do  not  desire  to  controvert  this  state- 
ment, but  we  fancy  we  see  a parallel  in  the 
appearance  of  the  New  York  stone  alluded  to 
and  that  of  certain  L'jndon  buildings  where  the 
use  of  wood  pavements  and  the  like  precludes 
all  possibility  of  the  stone  having  been  abraded  by 
wind-blown  sand.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  direction  of  prevailing  winds  is  also  that  of 
driving  rains.  Are  not  these  latter,  which  lead 
to  decay  of  the  stone,  even  to  putting  a partially 
smooth  surface  thereon  in  the  operation, 
more  responsible  for  the  illegibility  complained 
of?  A much  better  illustration  is  that  selected 
by  Mr.  G.  P.  Merrill,  where  he  stalest 
that  in  Eastern  United  Sates,  as  at  Cape 
Cod,  Mass.,  there  may  frequently  be  seen  window- 
panes  so  abraded  by  blowing  sand  as  to  be  no 
longer  transparent.  There  is  on  exhibition  in  the 
National  Museum,  Washington,  a plate  of  glass 
formerly  a window  in  the  lighthouse  at  Nauset 
Beach,  Mass.,  that  was  so  abraded  by  wind-blown 
sand  during  a storm  of  not  more  that  forty-eight 
hours’  duration  as  to  be  no  longer  serviceable. 
The  grinding  is  as  complete  over  the  entire 
surface  as  though  done  by  artificial  means.  The 
surrounding  building  stone  must  naturally  have 
suffered  also. 

The  abraiding  and  polishing  effects  of  wind- 
blown sand  have  long  been  noticed  on  Egyptian 
monuments  exposed  to  sand-drift  from  the  Libyan 
desert. 

The  wearing  of  pavements,  steps,  and  landings 
is  well  understood  : but  stone  for  street  pavements 
is  not  always  selected  with  reference  to  its  wear 
alone ; other  things  have  also  to  be  considered. 
The  stone  must  be  able  to  resist  the  wearing  action 
without  becoming  slippery,  and  must  be  strong ; 
moreover,  it  should  wear  evenly,  and  not  so  as  to 
produce  slight  depressions,  which  form  convenient 
receptacles  for  rain  ; whilst  the  more  porous  it  is 
the  sooner  the  surface  will  dry  after  a shower. 
Some  of  the  Carboniferous  sand.stones  of  \'orkshire 
and  elsewhere  comply  with  most  of  these  qualifica- 
tions. 

For  roadways  subject  to  heavy  traffic  it  may  he 
doubled  whether  any  material  is  more  durable 
than  certain  varieties  of  granite  ; but  here,  again, 
other  things  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account — 
at  any  rate,  in  some  districts.  The  noise  made 
by  traffic  and  the  uneven  surface  produced  by  the 
continual  re-laying  of  the  setts  are,  perhaps,  the 
chief  grievances  against  the  employment  of  granite 
for  road-paving.  It  has  been  remarked,  however, 
that,  when  evenly  laid,  traction  upon  it  is  easier 
than  on  wood,  and  when  properly  selected  wears 
with  a tolerably  rough  surface.  Granite  setts 
undoubtedly  make  noisy  streets,  and  on  this 
account  alone  we  should  he  sorry  to  pose  as 
apologists  for  the  use  of  the  material  for  street- 
making  in  general;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  tlie  noise  arises  from  the  constant  con- 
cussion on  the  rough  uneven  surface  of  the 
partially-dressed  setts,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  wide 
joints  with  which  they  are  usually  laid.  If  the 
setts  were  axed  su  as  to  produce  an  even  surface, 
and  laid  with  closer  joints,  the  noise  would  be 
materially  minimised,  and  if  a medium-grained 
stone  were  used  it  should  not  become  slippery. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  resistance  of  granite 
to  abrasion  we  may  quote  the  following  from 
observations  by  Mr.  Redman, J having  reference 
to  the  comparative  wear  of  granites  along  a tram- 
way for  heavy  goods  leading  to  the  West  India 
Docks,  London.  One  half  of  the  tramway  was 
formed  of  Aberdeen  granite,  one  fourth  of 
Guernsey,  and  one  fourth  of  Herm.  The  entire 
length  was  two  miles.  The  practice  had  been  to 
use  very  heavy  stones  bedded  only  on  gravel ; the 
original  depth  having  been  12  in.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  during  half-a-century’s  wear,  with  a 
traffic  amounting  in  the  last  year  to  300,000  tons, 
the  Guernsey  stone  had  only  been  reduced  to  lo 


• American  Architeci,  1885,  p.  13. 
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in.  in  thickness,  the  Herm  to  9 in.,  and  the 
Aberdeen  to  6 in.  Mr.  J.  Mowlem  Burt  has 
remarked  * that  of  the  granite  setts  3 in.  wide  and 
9 in.  deep  with  which  old  Blackfriars  Bridge  was 
paved  in  1840,  the  Guernsey  stones  were  Ss  in.  in 
thickness,  and  the  Aberdeen  7 in.  when  the 
bridge  was  pulled  down  about  thirty  years  after- 
wards. 

Methods  imitating  the  wearing  action  to  which 
paving  setts,  &:c.,  are  subjected,  have  been  devised 
in  France  and  Germany,  where  some  English 
stones  have  also  been  experimented  upon.  We 
remember  seeing  some  results  at  the  last 
Paris  Exhibition.  Professor  Unwin  says 
iiV.,  p.  429)  that  “the  only  method  of  satis- 
factorily testing  the  resistance  of  stone  to  wear 
is  one  devised  by  Bauschinger.  A block  of  the 
stone  with  a face  4 by  4 in.  is  placed  on  a 
horizontally-revolving  cast-iron  plate  at  a radius 
of  iS  in.  The  conditions  are  found  to  be  most 
constant  when  the  block  is  loaded  with  66  to 
68  lbs.  Emery  is  regularly  supplied  between  the 
blocks  and  plate,  and  cleaned  off.  The  best  rate 
of  supply  is  20  grams  for  each  ten  turns.”  It  does 
not  seems  to  us,  however,  that  mere  rate  of 
grinding  i.s  a sufficient  test  in  itself ; neither 
brittleness  of  the  material,  nor  its  strength,  nor  its 
relative  durability,  nor  its  method  of  wearing  even 
or  otherwise,  can  be  ascertained  by  the  grinding 
process  alone.  Clearly  there  is  room  here  for 
the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  experi- 
menting. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

CO-OI’ERATIVE  Bt'ILUlNGS,  PLYMOUTH.  — The 
Plymouth  Co-operative  and  Industrial  Society 
opened  a few  days  ago  their  New  Central  Building. 
T he  buildings  are  situated  at  the  corner  of  Frank- 
fort and  Courtney-streets.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
H.  J.  Snell.  On  the  ground  floor  there  are  seven 
shops  to  accommodate  the  various  departments  of 
the  Society's  work.  On  the  first-floor  there  is  a 
geneial  office,  and  strong  - room,  manager's, 
treasurer's,  and  telephone  offices,  and  mantle, 
millinery,  and  furnishing  show-rooms.  The  feature 
of  the  second  floor  is  the  grand  hall,  which  provides 
seating  accommodation  for  over  i.ooo  persons,  and 
which  can  be  utilised  a.s  a ballroom  and  for  concerts 
and  other  entertainments.  There  is  also  adjoining 
a general  committee  room,  a check  office,  and  an 
ante-room.  The  workrooms  for  tailors,  dress- 
makers, and  milliners  are  on  the  third-floor. 
Dining-rooms  for  the  work-people,  and  some  other 
offices,  and  caretaker's  apartments  occupy  the 
floor  above.  -All  the  staircases  are  fireproof.  A 
tower  surmounts  the  edifice,  and  it  is  occupied 
by  a turret  clock  with  Westminster  chimes. 

Mission  Church,  Swalwell,  Durham. — A 
new  Mission  Church  has  just  been  opened  at 
Swalwell.  It  is  built  of  freestone,  and  will  bold 
300  people.  The  seats  are  of  pine,  stained  and 
polished.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Hicks  & 
Cbarlewood,  Newcastle:  the  variouscontractors  being 
as  follows; — Ma.«on  work,  Mr.  \Vm.  Collin,  Whick- 
ham ; joinery,  Mr.  Jas.  Shield,  .Swalwell;  slating, 
Messrs.  Kirk  & Dickinson;  jiainting,  Mr.  \Vm. 
Smith.  Winlaton. 

Presbyterian  Church,  Belkast.— The  founda- 
tion-stone has  just  been  laid  of  the  Macrory 
Memorial  Church,  Duncairn  Gardens,  Belfast.  The 
church  is  situated  with  its  front  to  Duncairn  Gardens 
and  its  side  to  Edlingham-street,  and  is  69  ft.  long 
by  52  ft.  wide  in  clear.  The  entrance  porches  are 
at  either  side  of  the  Gardens  front,  and  admit  to  the 
vestibules,  from  which  access  is  also  had  to  the 
gallery  by  stairs.  The  sealing,  which  will  be  executed 
in  pitch-pine,  is  circular  on  plan,  and  will  extend  on 
the  ground  floor  to  the  from  gable,  thus  giving  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  light  under  the  front 
gallery.  The  gallery  runs  round  three  sides  of  the 
church,  the  front  portion  being  circular  on  plan,  and 
h.i3  exits  at  the  rear,  as  well  as  at  the  front.  Behind 
the  pulpit  is  the  choir  chamber,  spanned  by  a cut 
stone  arch  and  columns,  the  front  being  uniform 
with  that  of  the  gallery.  The  choir  chamber  is  lit 
from  Hillman-stnel  by  a tracery  window.  The 
roof  is  constructionally  in  three  spans,  and  is 
suppotled  by  an  arcading  of  Gothic  arches 
springing  from  substantial  cast-iron  columns. 
The  limbers  are  wrought  and  open,  and  will 
be  of  pitch-pine,  the  ceiling  being  of  selected 
while  spruce.  The  external  elevations  will  be  in 
brick,  with  red  sandstone  dressings.  The  Gardens 
front  is  composed  of  a central  gable,  flanked  by  the 
gallery  stair  wells,  which  project,  and  are  gabled  to 
the  side  elevations.  On  the  ground  floor  the  central 
gable  shows  a tier  of  lancet  windows,  and  the  porches 
project  from  the  flanks : and  on  the  gallery  floor  is  a 
large  triplet  window,  the  flanks  having  each  three 
umall  lancets  c-  er  the  proiecimg  porches.  The  sides 
of  the  church  are  buttressed  into  bayc,  containing 
couplet  Uncets  to  each  floor.  The  ventilation  will 
be  effected  by  Tobin  inlet  tubes  and  a Boyle's 
exhaust  roof  ventilator.  The  lighting  will  be  by 
leaded  cathedral  glass,  and  by  gas  pendants  hung 


• '•  Min.  Free.  Inw,  Cl,  Vsi.  Mii,  {1S79),  p.  ;S. 


from  the  roof  trusses,  and  standards  and  brackets 
to  pulpit  and  side  walls.  The  heating  will  be  by 
small-bore  hot-water  apparatus.  The  church  will 
scat  about  900  persons,  and  cost  over  4.000/.  It  is 
being  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  Belfast,  the 
contractors  being  Messrs.  Campbell  & Lowry. 

School  Buildings,  Penzance. — A new  school- 
room, which  the  Congregationalists  of  Penzance 
have  erected,  was  recently  opened  by  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Lester.  The  building,  which  adjoins  the  chapel,  is 
51  ft.  in  length  by  21  ft.  in  width,  and  is  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chapel.  Mr.  Lester  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Perkins,  Caldwell,  & Caldwell 
are  the  contractors. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 


The  Sanitary  Institute  Congress.  — The 
Council  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  have  accepted  an 
invitation  received  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens 
of  Liverpool  to  hold  their  next  Congress  and  exhibi- 
tion in  that  city  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 

Sewage  Works.  Skelton  and  Brotion-in- 
Cl.EVELAND. — The  Local  Board  for  this  district, 
under  special  notice  from  the  Local  Government 
Board,  are  arranging  to  carry  out  a comprehensive 
Scheme  of  Outfall  Sewers  and  Disposal-works,  for 
their  entire  district,  embracing  a population  of  about 
15.000,  and  have  further  instructed  Mr.  D,  Balfour, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  forth- 
with prepare  a scheme  accordingly,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  pollution  complained  of  by  the  Saltburn  Local 
Board. 


Sewerage  Scheme,  Tividale.  Stafford- 
shire.— .At  a monthly  meeting  of  the  Rowley  Regis 
Local  Board,  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
reported  that  two  letters  had  been  received  from  the 
Local  Government  Board,  one  relating  to  the 
sewering  of  Tividale,  and  the  other  to  domestic 
drainage  and  the  dependence  of  many  houses  for 
their  water-supply  upon  wells  exposed  to  grave  risks 
of  contamination.  As  to  the  sewerage,  the  com- 
mittee instructed  the  clerk  to  reply  that  the  L'pper 
Stour  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board  had  probably  by 
that  time  made  an  application  for  a loan  for  outfall 
works  for  the  sewage  at  Tividale,  and  as  a local 
inquiry  would  be  held,  the  committee  desired  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  would  at  the  same 
time  deal  with  the  scheme  for  the  sewers.  The 
report  was  adopted.  Mr.  E.  B.  Marten  afterwards 
submitted  plans  of  the  sewerage  scheme  for  the 
Tividale  district,  the  estimated  cost  being  3,700/. 
The  scheme  was  adopted,  and  it  was  decided  to 
apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a loan  of 
4,000/. 

Sewage  Outfall  Works,  Melton  Mow- 
bray.— The  Melton  Mowbray  Local  Board  have 
adopted  the  international  system  for  their  new 
sewage  outfall  works,  and  have  instructed  Mr. 
Jeeves,  their  surveyor,  to  prepare  the  necessary 
plans  for  the  Local  Government  Board. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 


France. — An  exhibition  of  water-colours  bv 
Dutcli  artists,  numbering  about  100  drawings,  has 

been  opened  at  the  Goupil  Galleries. The 

Government  has  commissioned  M.  Courcelles- 
Dumont,  pupil  of  Elie  Delaunay,  to  finish,  in  concert 
with  M.  Desvalli^res.  the  panel  of  “Attila,"  which 
had  been  commissioned  from  Delaunay  for  the 
Pantheon,  and  for  which  he  left  sketches,  which  are 

to  be  followed  in  completing  the  work, M.  Raoul 

Verlel  has  been  chosen  to  execute  the  monument  to 
be  erected  by  public  subscription  to  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  in  the  Parc  Monceau. The  monu- 

ment to  Barye,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  e.xtreniity  of  the 
He  St.  Louis,  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  the  work 
of  M.  Bernier,  the  architect  who  obt.-iined  the  first 
premium  in  the  Op«5ra  Coniique  competition.  A 
bronze  group),  "Theseus  overcoming  the  Mino- 
taur," wliicli  is  one  of  the  principal  work.s  of  the 

great  sculptor,  is  already  in  its  place. A gale  has 

blown  down  the  statue  of  Napoleon  on  the  cliffs  at 
Boulogne.  The  statue  was  broken  in  fragments 
in  its  fall. M.  Dalou.  the  sculptor,  has  just  com- 

pleted the  sketch  model  for  the  monument  in 
commemoration  of  the  combat  of  Sidi-Brahim.  The 
monument,  intended  for  the  town  of  Oran,  includes 
a marble  obelisk  on  a 1 ichly-decorated  pedestal  On 
the  sumniil  is  a winged  figure  of  Fame  bringing  a 
palm  to  the  soldiers  killed  in  the  battle.  .At  the  foot 
of  the  obelisk  is  a kneeling  figure  of  France,  holding 
a flag  in  her  left  hand  while  with  her  right  she 
inscribes  the  names  of  the  subjects  of  the  memorial. 
The  total  height  of  the  monument  is  15  metres, 
the  base,  decorated  with  trophies  of  arms,  being 

surrounded  fay  cannons  united  by  heavy  chains. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  Lyons 

was  opened  in  Bellecourt  Pavilion. On  June  14 

an  exhibition  of  decorative  art  is  to  be  ooened  at 

Nancy,  to  remain  open  for  a month. The  death 

is  announced  of  the  landscape  painter  Etienne 
Bracony,  who  figured  in  the  Salons  of  1S47  and 
1868.  He  painted  principally  views  in  the  Forest 


of  Fontainebleau. The  sculptor  Jacques  Maillet  I 

has  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  A former 
pupil  of  Pradier,  he  obtained  the  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1847 ; a medal  of  the  first  class 
in  1863,  and  the  Cross  of  the  Leigon  ol  Honour' 
in  1878.  It  was  he  who,  after  the  Commune, 
was  entrusted  with  the  restoration  of  the 

Vendome  Column. The  congiess  of  French 

architects  will  be  held  this  year  at  Lyons,  from  the 
10th  to  the  13th  of  June  inclusive.  The  members  of  the 

congress  w ill  visit  the  town  of  Bourg-en-Bresse. 

The  Soci<5t(^  Acaddmique  d'Architectuve  of  l.yonsi 
has  awarded  to  M.  Claude  Gamier  the  first  prize  in 
the  competition  which  it  organises  every  year.  The 
.subject  was  ''  L'n  Pont  de  la  Croix  Rousse  a 
FourviiJres."  MM.  .\lexandre  Faure  and  Paul 
Bfuyas  obtained  the  second  prize  c.v  aquo,  and 
M.  Armbruster  the  third.  M.  Mdrieux  obtained 
the  first  prize  in  the  archmological  competition,  the 
subject  of  which  was  a monograph  of  the  church  of 

Ainay. The  Railway  Company  de  I'Ouest  has; 

just  made  a trial,  on  the  line  from  Havre  to 
Beuzeville,  of  the  first  large  electric  locomotive 
constructed  by  M.  Heilmann,  a French 
engineer,  who  promises  to  obtain  with  these; 
engines  a speed  of  no  kilometres  per  hour.  — ( 
.\mong  the  numerous  schemes  for  an  e.vhil)ition: 
palace,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  organisers  of 
the  1900  Exhibition,  there  is  one  which  is  already 
much  spoken  of  in  the  French  press,  and  which 
M.  Hector  Horeau,  the  architect,  proposed  for  the 
1851  Exhibition  in  London.  He  proposes  a palace' 
surrounding  a grand  square  with  the  Eiffel  Tower  as ; 
its  centre.  It  would  give  double  the  fioor  area  ot 
the  existing  constructions  around  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  render  unnecessary  the  addition  of 
annexes  and  the  bridging  of  the  Seine  with  a tem- 
porary flooring.  There  is  some  talk  of  adopting 
this.  It  seems  to  us  better  that  the  general  com- 
mittee should  keep  to  its  original  intention  of  a 
grand  competition,  which  might  bring  out  some  really 
new  and  original  idea.  The  public,  after  the  variety 
and  picturesque  effect  of  the  collection  of  buildings, 
for  the  1889  Exhibition,  would  find  this  single  grand 
square  of  glass  and  iron  buildings,  surrounding  thei 
whole  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  rather  monotonotisi 
and  uninteresting. 


Gf.rmany. — The  EmjitTor  announces  that  hel 
will  henceforth  give  from  his  privy  purse  an  annual, 
prize  of  50/.  for  the  ''encouragement  of  the  study  of 
classic  art  in  Germany."  The  subject  to  beset  for' 
the  first  competition  is  the  restoration  of  the 
I’ergamenian  woman's  head,  at  present  in  the 

Berlin  Mu.seum. The  Prince  of  Stolberg- 

Wernigerode  is  engaged  in  forming  a museum  fori 
the  antiquities  and  archreological  relics  of  the  Harz 
at  Wernigerode,  the  feature  of  which  will  be  his  own, 

collections.' Architecture  will  probably  be  well 

represented  at  this  year's  Berlin  .\ri  Exhibition,  the 
executive  committee  having  decided  to  place  one  of 
the  large  halls  in  the  central  nave  of  the  building  at. 
the  disposal  of  the  Berlin  Architectural  Societies.- 

The  plans  for  the  proposed  Berlin  ''  Permanent; 

Fair  " building  are  now  ready.  The  scheme  includes' 
a large  hotel  in  the  .Mexandrinenstrasse,  logeiher 
with  consignment  offices,  whilst  the  main  build-i 
ing  is  to  be  on  the  Ritterstrasse,  and  contains  the 
extensive  show-rooms,  with  spacious  cellarage  for 
storage  purposes.  Room  is  to  be  found  in  the  upper 
stories  of  a part  of  the  building  for  some  additional 
premises  rcciuired  for  the  Municipal  Technical 

Schools. It  has  been  decided  to  hold  a competi-l 

tion  for  the  plans  of  a new  school  and  gymnasium  at 

.\ltona.  to  cost  about  12,700/. Competitions  are 

also  announced  for  the  plans  of  new  evangelical 
churches  at  Magdeburg  (to  seat  900,  at  a cost  of 
lo.oco/.),  and  at  Carlsruhe,  in  Baden  (to  costi 
22,500/. , with  a seating  capacity  of  1,200).  In  both 
instances  the  amount  named  is  to  include  all 

fittings. Rostock  is  to  have  a new  theatre,  at 

a cost  of  21,500/.,  containing  accommodation  for' 
I, coo  playgoers.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  Seeling,, 
of  Berlin,  who  was  the  winner  of  a limited 
coni|ietition  lately  opened  for  the  design. — ^ 
The  Town  Council  of  Mayence  have  resolved  that 
the  holding  of  a technical  post  under  the  Govern- 
ment is  a sufficient  qualification  for  the  post  of 
mayor  of  that  town.  Under  these  circumstances 
two  architects  will  be  candidati's  for  the  post,  which 
is  vacant.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  Germany 
where  other  than  lawyers  or  merchants  have  been 

admitted  to  the  competition The  Prussian  Diet 

will  be  asked  to  sanction  a grant  of  375,000/..  being 
a third  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  canal 
from  Lauenburg  on  the  Elbe  to  Lubeck.  By  the  I 
operation  of  this  scheme  the  produce  of  the  F’russian 
territories  adjaoenl  to  the  Elbe  will  gain  easy  access- 

to  the  Baltic,  and  thus  to  Scandinavia. In  thei 

course  of  a lecture  delivered  at  the  Railway  Institute: 
on  the  testing  of  bridges,  Herr  Lesebinsky  men- 
tioned that  there  are  nearly  11,000  iron  bridges  in 

Germany. A large  dam  is  now  in  course  of 

erection  on  the  river  Simbase,  which  flows  into  the 
sea  north  of  Dar-es-Salam,  in  German  East  Africa, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  Major  V. 
Krochen,  with  a view  to  ensuring  an  adequate  -w  ater 

supply  during  the  dry  season. We  regret  to 

announce  the  death  of  Karl  Ludecke,  of  Breslau.  1 
He  was  the  designer  of  the  Exchange  at  Breslau, 
and  of  a number  of  public  buildings  in  Silesia  and 
the  vicinity.  Since  1880  he  has  been  a member  of 
the  Prussian  *'  Akademie  fiir  Bauw-esen." 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Tower  Bridge.— A lecture  was  delivered 
at  the  Victoria  Music  Hall  on  Tuesday  night,  as  one 
of  the  Penny  Science  Lectures,  by  Mr.  Wolfe-Barry 
C.E.,  on  “ London  Bridges,"  the  chair  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Hon.  Richard  Grosvenor.  The  early 
part  of  the  lecture,  wliich  was  illustrated  by  a large 
number  of  lantern  views,  was  historical,  the  various 
bridges  thrown  across  the  Thames  being  described 
and  illustrated.  Until  1758,  when  the  old  wooden 
bridge  of  Putney  was  built  at  the  modest  cost  of 
23,750/.,  only  London  Bridge  spanned  the  Thames, 
but  this  being  always  constructed  of  wood,  until  the 
present  century,  had  to  be  renewed  every  100  or  150 
year'^.  The  e.'cisting  London  Bridge,  built  1824-3 
was  the  first  stone  bridge  over  the  Thames.  The 
Tower  Bridge  was  suggested  by  the  late  Sir  Horace 
Jones,  the  City  Architect,  and  it  had  been  con- 
structed solely  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  of 
London,  at  a cost  e.xceeding  a million  pounds 
sterling,  towards  which  the  ratepayers  of  the 
inetropolis  had  not  been  called  upon  to  contribute 
penny.  In  its  construction,  more  than  12,000  tons 
of  iron  and  steel  have  been  used.  The  opening  of 
200  ft.  was  the  greatest  hitherto  attempted,  and  in 
many  other  respects  the  problem  involved  unusual 
difficulties  The  passing  of  sea-going  vessels,  which 
averaged  seventeen  daily,  had  to  be  provided  for, 
and  for  that  purpose  a clear  space  of  135  ft.  between 
high-water  mark  and  the  underside  of  the  upper 
roadway  had  been  obtained.  The  time  would 
probably  come  when  sea-going  vessels  would  not 
require  to  proceed  beyond  the  bridge,  and  it  would 
then  become  a fixed  bridge  with  29  ft.  of  head-room 
above  Trinity  high-water  mark. 

City  Commission  of  Sewers  and  Christ's 
Hospital. — .A  meeting  of  the  City  Commission  of 
Sewers  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  Guildhall 
Mr,  J.  C.  Bell,  the  chairman,  presiding.  It  was 
decided  to  authorise  the  Sanitary  Committee  to 
conclude  arrangements  with  the  almoners  of  Christ's 
Hospital  for  the  carrying  out  of  a modified  scheme 
I of  sanitary  reform  at  the  school.  The  almoners  will 
jat  once  ask  the  consent  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
to  the  outlay,  and  if  this  is  obtained  the  work  will 
be 'proceeded  with  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  a 
I large  number  of  fhe  boys  will  return  to  their  old 
[School  as  soon  as  the  scheme  has  been  carried  into 
[execution.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance 
and  Improvement  Committee,  the  court  resolved  to 
take  steps  to  oppose  the  London  Streets  and  Build- 
ings Bill,  the  Central  London  Railway  (E.xiension  of 
Time}  Bill,  and  the  London  County  Council  (General 
Powers)  Bill,  with  a view  to  obtain  a 
and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Commission.  It 
■was  decided  to  pay  8,152/.  in  respect  of  the  widening 
of  Fenchurch-street  by  the  setting  back  of  four 
premises.  A letter  was  read  from  the  London 
County  Council  stating  that  it  had  been  determined, 
in  future,  before  changing  the  name  of  any  street, 
to  give  one  calendar  month's  notice  to  the  in- 
habitants. To  this  the  Commission  offered  no 
objection.  Replying  to  Mr.  G.  X.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Burmester,  Chairman  of  the  Streets  Com- 
mittee. said  the  gas -lamps  would  be  entirely 
removed  from  the  streets  of  the  City  by  the  en^ 
of  March.  At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pierce  Morrison, 
it  was  referred  to  the  Streets  Committee  to  ascertain 
if  the  constant  repairs  necessary  to  the  street  pave- 
ments of  the  City  might  not  be  done  at  night  instead 
of  at  day  as  at  present. 

Annual  Dinner,  Hull  Ma.ster  Builders’ 
Associ.ation. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  Hull 
Master  Builders'  Association  was  held 


in  a state  of  ferment,  but  they  hoped,  so  far  as  Hull 
was  concerned,  that  masters  would  have  very  little 
anxiety.  Mr.  E.  Good  next  proposed  the  toast  of 
“The  Architects."  Mr.  Bilson,  in  replying,  bore 
witness  to  the  good  feeling  between  the  architects 
and  the  builders.  Other  toasts  followed. 

A NEW  Radiator. — A good  form  of  radiator  for 
heating  by  steam  or  hot  water  has  been  recently 
patented  by  Messrs.  Parsons  & Harris,  of  17  and  18, 
Sidney-grove,  Goswell-road,  in  which,  by  enclosing, 
as  it  were,  one  radiator  within  another,  a very  large 
amount  of  heating  surface  for  contact  with  the  air  is 
provided,  and  in  this  way  the  chance  of  the  air 
becoming  scorched  is  materially  lessened.  The 
design  is  of  an  entirely  unoffensive  character,  hence 
the  necessity  for  coil  cases  is  obviated.  The  air 
passages  are  easily  cleansed,  and  the  surfaces  are, 
moreover,  so  arranged  that  very  little  lodgment  for 
dust  is  provided,  so  that  the  air  is  kept  free  from  the 
pollution  so  often  resulting  from  such  apparatus. 
The  prices  are  kept  low,  whilst  the  workmanship 
appears  to  be  of  good  quality. 

London  Streets  and  Buili'-ing-s  Bill. — 
The  following  is  a copy  of  a resolution  passed 
at  a meeting  held  at  Stepney  on  the  15th  inst. 
After  hearing  the  last  of  two  lectures  on  Light, 
Air,  and  Space,  from  Mr.  K.  Williams,  architect,  the 
following  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  A.  Crow, 
F. R.  1. B. A. , and  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Reynolds: — 
“ That  this  meeting  of  inhabitants  of  .Stepney  re- 
joices to  learn  that  the  London  County  Council  is 
promoting  a Bill  in  Parliament  under  the  title  of  the 
London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  having  for  its 
object  the  securing  of  more  light,  air,  and  space 
round  buildings  and  earnestly  trusts  that  the  Bill 
may  become  law." 


LEGAL. 

P.ARTY  WALL  .\ND  LIGHT  .-\ND  AIR 
CASE. 

Messrs.  Booker  & Wakne,  licensed  victuallers, 
were  pulling  down  some  time  ago  “The  Daisy" 
public  house,  Brompton-road,  and  gave  notice  of 
their  intention  to  remove  the  parly-wall  between 
their  premises  and  those  of  the  adjoining  owner, 
Mr.  Burkett,  a butcher.  They  intended  rebuilding 
the  wall,  and  raising  it  to  agreater  height.  Plaintiff 
claimed  an  injunction  in  the  Chancery  Division,  and 
by  consent  all  questions  including  light  and  air  were 
referred  for  arbitration  to  Mr.  Tiiomas  Batterbury, 
F.S.I.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  District  .Surveyor  of  Eltham 
and  Plumstead,  29,  john-street,  Bedford  Row.  sole 
umpire.  Plaintiff  claimed  damages  for  disturb- 
ance in  his  business,  including  the  expenses  of 
bis  manager  and  family  living  away  from  the 
premises,  which  he  contended  were  necessarily 
incurred,  and  20/.,  fees  of  his  sut^'eyor,  Mr. 
Stephens,  in  relation  to  the  parly-wali.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Stephens  and  Mr.  Walter  T.  Farthing,  surveyors, 
gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff.  Mr. 
Richardson,  for  the  defendants,  contended  that  the 
party  wall  was  unfitted  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
any  new  building,  and  that  the  expense  of  pulling 
down  and  rebuilding  the  wall  should  be  borne  by  the 
building  owner  and  adjoining  owner  in  due  propor- 


tion under  Section  88  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act  of  1855.  Plaintiff,  he  urged,  was  not  entitled 
under  the  Act  to  any  compensation  for  disturbance, 
nor  to  his  surveyor's  fees  ; and  he  declared  that  the 
shoring  and  screening  which  defendants  had  done 
was  sufficient.  With  regard  to  the  question 
— of  light  and  air,  both  parties  placed  .a  state- 
^ T,  , I . . , ^ ^heJrnent  of  law  before  the  arbitrator,  who  ex- 

Grosvonor  on  ibe  15th  inst.,  the  I resident  | amined  the  witnesses  and  inspected  the  premises. 


(Councillor  Skinner)  occupying  the  chair.  After  the 
usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  bad  been  proposed 
and  honoured,  Mr.  T.  Liggins  proposed  “The 
Mayor  and  Corporation."  The  Mayor,  in  re- 
sponding. said  they  had  had  in  the  Corporation 
during  the  past  year  many  schemes  and  objects 
under  consideration.  With  reference  to  the  battle 
of  the  plans,  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  Corpora- 
tion had  done  well  in  passing  the  by-laws  respecting 
building  regulations.  The  ratepayers  of  the  town 
had  now  accepted  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  and  it 
was  thought  that  a large  Public  Hall,  which  would 
include  all  the  buildings  and  requirements  of  the 
town,  was  wanted.  The  town  presented  a very 
Medireval  appearance,  and  many  of  the  shops 
of  Hull  were  simply  houses  altered  into  shops. 
Standing  on  the  Whitefriargate  Bridge  they  got  a 
inique  view — a most  Continental  one.  And  yet 
;he  town  was  a good  business  town,  and  what 
was  wanted  were  larger  and  more  commodious 
olocks  of  buildings  suitable  for  business  purposes. 
VIr.  I'.  S.  Brodrick  proposed  “ The  Hull  Master 
Builders'  Association."  The  President,  in  acknow- 
edging  the  toast,  said — They  had  now  inaugurated 
ind  established  a local  habitation,  known  as  the 
Builders’  Exchange.  He  would  tell  them  what  they 
ntended  to  do  in  it.  Those  whom  they  did  their 
jusiness  with — bricklayers,  slaters,  stonemasons, 
ic. — would  use  it  with  them,  and  so  be  enabled  to 
lo  their  business  transactions  under  comfortable 
londitions.  Literature  suitable  to  the  trade  would 
>e  placed  upon  the  tables,  and  such  information  as 
VQuld  guide  them  in  their  purchases  would  be  at 
[ommand.  He  hoped  that  the  new  Exchange  would 
«come  a power  in  Hull  and  assist  them  in  their 
rood  relations  one  with  another.  With  reference 
0 the  labour  question,  the  labour  market  was  still  j 


Batterbury  has  issued  his  award,  finding 
that  the  parly-wall  was  not  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  adjoining  it,  and  that  it 
must  be  pulled  down.  The  expense  of  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding,  he  determined,  must  be  borne  by 
the  building  owners  (Messrs.  Booker  & Warne).  but 
if  the  adjoining  owner  subsequently  made  use  of  the 
extra  height  to  which  the  wall  was  raised,  he  was  to 
pay  his  proportion  in  respect  thereof.  The  arbitrator 
further  found  that  the  plaintiff's  claim  to  rights  of 
light  and  air  in  relation  to  the  premises  was 
unfounded,  and  must  be  dismissed,  as  also  were  the 
claims  for  compensation  for  disturbance  and 
surveyor's  fees.  The  costs  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  arbitrator,  as  well  as  in  the  Court,  were  ordered 
to  be  paid  by  plaintiff. 


to  divide  their  new  premises  by  party-walls  in  such 
a manner  that  the  contents  of  each  division  should 
not  e.xceed  216,000  cubic  feet.  The  appellants  did 
not  comply  with  the  notice,  and  then  they  were 
accordingly  summoned  for  an  offence  under  Rule  4 
of  Section  27  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  1855, 
which  provides  that  ' ‘ every  warehouse  or  other 
building  used  either  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade  or  manufacture,  containing  more  than 
216,000  cubic  feet,  shall  be  divided  by  party-walls  in 
such  manner  that  the  contents  ot  each  division 
thereof  shall  not  exceed  the  above-mentioned 
number  of  cubic  feet."  When  the  summons  came 
on  for  hearing  it  was  proved  that  the  building, 
which  consisted  of  eight  lloors,  was  87  feet  in 
height,  and  that  it  was  contiguous  to  and  intended 
to  form  an  extension  of  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Shoolbred  in  Grafton-street.  The  basement  of  the 
new  building,  when  it  was  completed,  was  to  be 
used  for  packing  goods,  the  ground  floor  as  a retail 
shop  for  the  sale  of  goods,  and  the  floors  above  as 
dining-rooms,  kitchen,  &c.  The  floor  which 
supported  the  kitchen  had  iron  beams  with  steel 
cross  beams,  and  was  filled  in  with  concrete. 
There  was  a staircase  leading  from  Grafton-street 
to  the  top  of  the  new  building,  and  on  each 
floor  there  was  a fireproof  landing  from  which  there 
was  a landing  to  the  several  floors.  The  cubical 
contents  of  the  whole  building  were  289,456  ft., 
inclusive  of  the  staircase,  which  was  16,456  ft.,  the 
contents  of  the  premises  above  the  concrete  floor 
being  62.087  cubic  ft.  I he  magistrate  ( Mr.  Vaughan) 
held  that  the  building  in  question  was  a building  to 
be  used  in  part  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  that  it 
was  not  divided  by  a party  wall,  so  as  to  bring  each 
division  within  the  prescribed  limit  of  216,000  cubic  ft. , 
the  concrete  floor  which  separated  the  two  upper  floors 
from  those  below  not  being  in  accordance  with  the 
statutory  requirements  of  a party -wall.  The 
questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  were  whether 
the  building  was  a warehouse  or  other  building  used 
either  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or 
manufacture,  and  whether  tlte  concrete  floor  which 
separated  the  two  upper  floors  from  the  lower  floors 
of  the  building  was  a party-wall  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute. 

Mr.  Finlay,  Q.C..  and  Mr.  Grain  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  appellants,  and  Mr.  Cnpps,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Daldy  for  the  respondents. 

Mr.  Finlay  contended  that  the  building  was  not  a 
warehouse  or  other  building  used  wholly  or  in  part 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  words  “ other 
building  used  either  wholly  or  in  part  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture  " referred  to  other 
buildings  fjnsdem  generis  with  warehouse,  and  that 
that  was  the  interpretation  the  rule  ought  to  bear  in 
law.  He  also  contended  that  the  concrete  floor  was 
a party  wall,  and  that  the  divisions  of  the  building 
above  and  below  the  floor  did  not  separately  contain 
more  than  216.000  cubic  feet,  and  that  therefore  the 
statute  had  been  complied  with. 

Their  Lordships,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  argu- 
ments, upheld  the  decision  of  the  Magistrate,  and 
dismissed  the  appeal  with  costs. 


-H 


IMPORTANT  POINT  UNDER  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN BUILDING  ACT,  1855. 

The  case  of  Holland  and  .Ynoiher  v.  Wallen,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  last  came  before  a Divisional 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  consisting  of  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew  and  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  it  being  an  appeal 
by  Messrs.  Shoolbred  & Co.,  of  Tottenham-court- 
road,  from  an  order  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  Metropolitan 
Police  Magistrate,  directing  them  to  comply  with  an. 
order  made  by  Mr.  F.  Wallen,  the  Surveyor  for  the' 
District  of  St.  Pancras  West,  under  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  1855.  The  facts  were  shortly  as 
follows  In  March,  1892,  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Hannen,  the  builders  to  the  appellants,  gave 
the  respondent  notice  of  their  intention  to 
erect  certain  new  premises  in  Grafton  - street, 
and  such  works  were  duly  commenced.  In 
the  August  following  the  respondent  ' served 
notice  on  the  appellants  calling  upon  them 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Building  Trade  Disi’Wte-s  During  January. 
--According  to  the  Labour  Gazette  there  were  nine 
disputes  in  the  building  trade  during  the  month  of 
January,  five  of  which  were  due  lo  differences  with 
respect  to  trade  rules  and  customs,  and  three  to 
questions  of  unionism.  A satisfactory  settlement 
has  been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  five  of  the  disputes, 
and  of  those  which  still  continue  the  one  affecting 
the  South  Shields  bricklayers  and  labourers  is  the 
most  important.  The  dispute,  which  commenced 
on  January  i,  affects  twenty  firms,  and  arose  out  of 
a refusal  of  the  men  to  accept  a new  code  of  working 
rules  put  forward  by  the  employers.  The  approxi- 
mate number  of  persons  on  strike  or  locked  out  is 
136.  The  other  unsettled  disputes  are  at  Dundee 
(slaters'),  Newcastle  - on  - Tyne  (plasterers  and 
labourers,  and  bricklayers  and  labourers). 


MEETINGS. 

Frid.w,  February  23. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  for  Sanitary  Oflicers). — 
Mr.  W.  C.  Tynclale  on  “ House  Drainage.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  E^t^neers. — Students’ visit  to  the 
P.aper  Mills  of  Messrs.  Joynson  it  Son  at  St.  Mary  Cray. 

Saturday,  February  24. 

Royal  Iitstituie  of  British  Architects. — Visit  to  St. 
Paul's  C.itl)edral  to  inspect  the  new  mosaics. 

Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to  the  Battersea 
Town  Hall  by  permission  of  the  Architect,  Mr.  E.  W. 
.Mountford.  3 p.m. 

Junior  Engineering  Society. — Visit  to  the  Tottenham 
and  Forest  Gate  Railway  Works.  3 p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  — Lord  Rayleigh  on  “ Light, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Optical  Discoveries  of 
Newton.”  III.  3 p.m. 


Queen’s  College,  Coth.—lslr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 
History  of  Architecture."  - ViL  3 p.m. 

Monday,  February  26. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— by  Pro 
fessor  T.  Roger  Smith,  Professor  J.  A.  Fleming,  M.A., 
D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  G.  Carey  Foster,  F.  R.S.  and 
Profe.ssor  T.  Hudson  Bear,  B.Sc.,  M.Inst.C.E,,  on  - The 


COMPETITIONS. 

CONTRACTS — Continued. 

Nature  of  Work, 

By  whom  Advertised.  Premiums. 

Desl|u« 

! to  be 
delivered. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect.  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 

' Tenders 

lelivered  , 

•Covered  Market,  with  Shops.  Offlw.  . . 

Bxtenvioii  of  Ma'ket  and  New  HuUl 

rvelwpiiivnt  n(  Iliiililini:  Kst.-iU' 

r.foale  lAxwl  Board....  1 oof.  50/ 

lAnnwtrr  Corp 75/.  25/ 

AitiianV  Land  anti 

31.  rtg«ire  (.'nrp.  Ltd.  .W.  SW.  and  201. 

, .Vpril  Ifi 

1 May  1 

No  date. 

Gasholder 

Polkv  Btiitioli.  .Vhvrkeutlv!  

•Cooking  and  Heiitina  Appiiratas 

Twenty  ThtMUgh  House*.  Pudscj-.  York*. 
Sett*.  Flogs.  KerlM.  *c.  near  Manchester 
School  Biitldiugw.  I’lArtnet-street.  Hiilifov, 

Granite  Setto  (l.SOO  tonsi  

Additions,  .t.-:  to  BViHce  Station.  Watford 

East  Retf.ird  Corp 

Glaoiorgan  C.  (.' 

Bishop's  Stortlnrd  U. 

Castletou  Locil  Board 
Canon  Gordon 

J.  B.  Fi-iiwick 

Official  

do. 

Hi-rliert  H.idgsou  .... 

K.  J.  W.l.st«i  

.1.  F.  WiiUh 

Mar.  3 

Mar.' 

do. 

.lo. 

Standing  Jt.  Coin,  and 
Herts  Comity  Crnin.  il 

f.  A. Smith 

THE  BUILDER. 


[Feb.  24,  1894. 


AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


•arlN.lic  P.>».I»r,  Dis 

Flui'l.  *e 

rk<  and  MatcriiU  . 


. IWriiHiuilwy  V“»try 
, l“:uldUigt.>nV»^try., 
. t'liiulKTwell  Vntrj- 


ivinsM 


d sum. 


•Uiainfeit 

Ril«lr  uf  Outfall  Saw. 

•Mem'irial  Hall  an.t  .iwrdai  e 

Alttf-alioin  to  Workhomo 

Service  Ilewrvoir, 


Licnectoiie  Koa 


leUl,  A 


d Materials 

•Ko»d«,  Ac.  at  Iiiflnnary 

SevenHoiisei.  Berwenls:  Farm,  Poutyiiridd 


•Town  Hall  and  Public  Offire 
School  Bnlldintf*.  Bl'jxwicli 
•Public  Utfices  uid  lustitiite 
•Works  niid  Materiala  


. RntlKThHIi"  Veatry 
. Winiblcfii.ii  W.  Bd. 
. ! Leyton  Local  Bo»r>i 
. ; LymluifLm  Twii  t'ou 
. Brentford  Locnl  Boa 
. Tlie  Comiuittee  .... 
. Plymouth  I'uitMi  .. 
. Ilitiialet  f.R.S..V.  .. 


Chi.wi, 


.'iirks  ai 


Locnl  Boitnl 
, Llanelly  larcal  Board 
. Walsall  School  Board 
. I.eytoii  Local  Bihtrd  .. 

. West  Ham  Council.. .. 


•W..rk 


♦Main  Iir.r'najre  Works 

School  BuildiiiKs.  Briifliton-avcnue  

•Works  and  Materials.  Newcastle  Srib-' 

District  

SludjK  Press  House,  Reservoir,  4c- 

luiproremciit  of  Barn  and  Gipsy  Brooks., 
•supply  of  Materials 

•ritorm  Water  •hitirts.  Sewers,  Ac 

•Infections  Disea.^ec  Hospital 

.tdditious  to  Schwls,  Llaiiislien  (W.-iIesi.. 
School  BnildlDits  

•Re-bnildiny  Snu  Dial  Hotel,  Littlcwowl, 

t rots  

Hotel.  Deiiftliy  .Mam.  Vi.rks 

t'hiirrh  Reslor.ition.  St.  Mary's,  Shrews- 


War  Dei^rtnient  

Bury  Corp-iration 

B-iru'  of  St.  Helens.... 

Sllito  Gn.»  Co 

Brighton  To  wurouncil 

Watfiird  V.lt.S.A 

Rev.  W,  Dnvey  

Silloth  il'uml-erlandl 

School  Board 

Burj-  (Lancs.)  Brewery 

Deiiahy  and  Codehy 

Collieries.  Liiii 

Vior  ami  Church- 
warden.   


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  ol  Appointment. 


•Inspector  of  Works 

•Engineer  and  Surveyors'  AssisLaut 

•.Assistant  Borough  Surveyor 

•Stse-ktAklng, 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Plymouth  Corp 

Willesden  Loc.  Bd.  . 

lonidouCoimlyCounc 


Appllca-. 

UODI  t< 

be  in.  c 


CompttitionK,  p.U,  C<m£rac««,  Iv.,  vi,,  vii.  vili.  and  xxl.  Publio  Appointintnls,  p.  xix. 


Royal  Ifistituiion. — Lord  Rayleigh  on  “ Light,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Optical  Discoveries  of  Newton.'' 


(Queens  College,  Cork.  ■ 
History  of  Architecture." 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OR  SPECIFICATIONS. 

3.246. — N'ON-CONDUCTINti  Rricks,  .'?I.ABS,  &c.  : 


_ . . T.M. 

Rymer-Jones. — I'or  fireproof  bricks  diatomaccous  earth  is 
nii.xed  with  clay  or  loam,  and  when  the  materials  are 
thoroughly  incorporated  they  arc  made  into  bricks  which 
are  burned  in  the  kiln,  but  the  result  of  mixing  such  earths 
is  a light  fireproof  brick  with  very  high  non-conducting 
qualities. 

5.108.— Metallic  Roofing:  C.  F.  Elliott. — This' 
patent  relates  to  an  improvement  consisting  of  the  employ-  i 
ment  in  combination  with  roofing-plates  and  cappings  of  \ 
fasteners,  which  consist  of  a strip  or  plate  held  by  a I 
dividing-part  on  which  the  cap  is  placed,  and  the  ends  of, 
which  are  bent  round  over  the  cap  and  fold  also  over  each 
other.  I 

5-t32-— Cement:  J.  This  patent  relates  to  a 

process  of  heating  and  mixing  carbonate  of  lime  or  lime 
with  clay  ill  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  without 
the  usual  process  of  grinding  and  burning. 

5,520; — Plas'ter  Boakls  or  Slabs  for  Partition.s, 

: F.  Sch".i:eitzcr{  Dilsseldor/).  — \T\  forming  the  boards, 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  patent,  gypsum  is  mixed 
with  spent  tanners'  bark  and  glue.  They  are  made  either 
thin  or  thick,  and  arc  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of 
canvas  or  of  iron  bars. 

20:876.— Fixing  Ulass  in  Windows:  II’.  Dodd.— 
According  to  this  patent,  the  glass  is  placed  in  any  suitable 
frame,  and  round  the  edge  Is  placed  thin  indiarubber,  or 
such-like  elastic  m.-iterial  The  glass  is  prevented  from 
chattering,  and  it  is  perfectly  w-atertight,  making  the 
process  very  suitable  for  ship';  ’ 


Parellns,  Band  Saws.— 2,595,  H.  Lake,  Balancing  anti 
Fastening  Window-sashes. — 2,626,  J.  Schelfhoudt,  Papei 
Hangings. 

February  7. — 2,643,  U.  Newman,  Door  Springs  anfi 
Checks.— 2,657,  J.  Hobbs  and  the  Reason  ManufaciuriQ|l 
Company,  Limited,  Nails  and  Screws. — 2,683,  • Thcna 
inann  and  G.  KlIiott,  Wood-cutting  Too!.— 2,688,  B.  Ikin, 
Metallic  Facing-plates  for  Brick  or  other  .Structures.^ 
2,695,  Plowden  and  F.  Unwin,  Wood  Pavements.  ’ 

February  8. — 2,772,  J.  Gunton,  Self-acting  Bolt  ant> 
Catch  Window-fastener. — 2,778,  C.  Rice,  Qilmney  Pot  aix 
Ventilator  Top. — 2,707,  W.  Sercombe,  Kilns  for  Hiimiti^; 
Bricks,  &c. — 2,799,  P-tpe.  Draught-excluder  for  Door»' 

2,809,  E.  Jeffery,  Composite  Wood  Pavements. 

February  9,-2,825,  J.  Johnson,  Stoves  and  Preventioii 
of  Dowm-draught. — 2,839,  'I  - Prown,  Raising,  lA3\veriii#' 
B.itancing,  and  Retaining  in  Position  the  Saslies  of  SUd9i 
Windows,  and  with  means  for  Locking  and  Securing  th-: 
same,  combined  with  a method  for  Reversing  the  Sashe-1 
for  Cleaning,  Glazing,  &c. — 2,843,  U.  Hobbs,  Window, 
sashes  and  Frames. — 2,850,  C.  Lea,  Attaching  I7oor  Knob 
to  their  Spindles. — 2,662,  W.  Palmer,  Checks  for  Doors,  dill 
— 2,881,  A.  Gwatkin,  Colouring  or  Ornamenting  Walt: 
paper. — 2,911,  W.  Blair,  Windnw-catch. 

Ffbru.arv  10. — 2,952,  J.  Fingland.  Preventing  Blow 
down  in  Chimneys. 


O. 


P.eale 


Archittctvral  Association. — Mr. 

" Colour  in  Street  .\rchileclurc.  7.30  j 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Oncers).— ^\7.  Charles  .Mason  on  “ Scavenemg, 
Disposal  of  House  Refuse.  ' 8 p.m. 

Institution  0/ Civil  En^neers  {Students'  Meeting).— 
Mr.  Herbert  W.  F'mney  on  “ Efficiency  and  Economy  of 
Elevators."  7.30  p.m. 


„ An  ajr-space  is  retained  all  round  the  girders, 
and  the  use  of  timber  cradling  is  dispensed  with. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 
FEDRUARV5. — 2,441,  R.  I^ggott,  Regulating  Fanlights. 
*~2,444,  B.  Dudley,  Cantilever  Hritiges,  Suspension  Bridges, 
v'tc. — 2,454,  'V.  Wainwright,  Window  Fastener.— 2,466,  G. 
Thomson  .and  ( 1.  Morrell,  Water-closet.— 2,4^,  F.  G.iliagher 
and  C.  Jackson,  Formation  and  .Application  of  Building 
Materials,  such  as  Clay.  Brkks,  Wood,  .Stone,  Concrete. 


Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Annual  Dinner,  Holbom  Restaurant.  6 p.m. 

Sanitary  /wi/f/uf*.— Visit  to  Efist  London  Waterworks, 
Lea  Bridge.  1.30  p.in. 


Clay.  Brkks,  Wood,  .Stone,  Concrete, 
&C.— 2,495,  C.  Kiasen,  Stone  Saws.— 3,528,  E.  How  and 
H.  King,  Sash  Fastenings. 

February  6. — 2,546,  W.  Sanderson,  Fasteners  for 
Windows,  Doors,  &c.— 2,550,  E.^Catver,  Fire-grates.- 


PROVISIONAL  specifications  ACCEPTED. 

23,748,  M.  and  J.  Lander.  Stoves. — 25,070,  A.  Boult' 
Cement. — 33,  D.  Mitchell,  Wuter-c!c>sets. — 1,176.  T.  Joyc») 
Water-pipes. — 1,371,  E.  Bomford,  Drain  or  Sanitary  Pipsi 
for  Streets  and  Roads,  and  for  Draining  Purpose-. 
Generally,  and  in  Joining  the  said  Pipes. — 1,404,  1 
Holliday  .and  J.  Robson,  Constructing  Window-Sa.shcs  fo- 
Obtaining  Ventilation  with  Reduced  Draughts.— 1 ,54^^ 
Rees,  I.athing  for  use  in  the  Formation  of  PartitiOTp 
Ceilings,  Cornices,  and  other  Plaster  Surfaces. — 1.5791  H 
I^nchester,  Fire-proof  Floors,  &c. — 1,928,  W.  Richard.; 
and  the  Ceralite  Syrndlcate  Limited.  Facing  Bricks,  Tilen 


&c. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
{Open  to  Opposition/or  Two  Months.) 
7,0^2,  J.  Craven,  Moulding^  Bricks,  &c.— 24.673, 


lieiming  and  J.  Maass,  Prevention  of  Smoky  Chimneys*.' 
399,  W.  King,  Door-Locks  and  I..atches. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY: 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Ferruary  8. — By  Flood  &•  Sons  (on  the  Premises;- 


,563.  W.  Barnette,  Wall-paper  Edge-cutter  and  Border 
ambined.  — 2.576,  G.  Legrand,  Fire-grate.  — 2,584,  N, 


152,  Kensington  Pk.-rd.,  Netting  Hill,  u.t.  57  yrs.,g.r,  it 
r-  554,  580/. 

FebrUary_i2. — liyG.A.  IVikinson  &•  Son  : 12,14^- 
and  18,  Russia  Lane,  Bethnal  Green,  f.,  r.  1044  6*., 


Feb.  24,  1894.] 
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•By  ThomaSy  Pc\er  <5r>  Miles  i “The  Leominster 
brewery,”  Leominster,  f.,  and  16  public  and  beerhouses, 
.075/. 

1 Feuruary  13. — By  C.  H.  U'hite  : One-third  share  in 

e proceeds  of  f.  houses  and  land,  Hampton,  150/.— By 
J/.  Buhner:  31,  Laurie  Grove,  New  Cross,  u.t.  7oyrs., 
r.  30s.,  330/.  ; 279,  Lpwer-rd.,  Kotherhithe,  u.t.  24  yrs., 
r.  3/.,  170/.;  58,  Chilton-st.,  u.t.  32  j’rs.,  g.r.  2/.  lo.s., 
5o/.— By  Henry  is"  Latchford : “Invermay,”  TheCha.se, 
laphnni,  u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  r.  65/.,  805/.— By  Bean, 

urnect  JCidridge  : F.g.r.  of  38/.,  Portiand-st.,  Soho, 
:ver.sioii_  in  89  yrs.,  960/.  ; f.g.r.  of  25/.  4s.,  Lichfield 
rove,  Finchley,  ditto  in  76  yrs.,  610/.  ; f.g.r.  of  44/.  25., 
iito  in  74  yrs.,  i, 060/.  ; f.g.r.  of  12/.  12s.,  .Station-rd., 
itto  in  79  3TS.,  325/.  ; f.g.r.  of  46/.,  Brookdale-rd., 
Walthamstow,  ditto  in  85  yrs.,  1,045/.  i f-g.r.  of  33/.,  Meyrick- 
T.,  VVillesdert,  ditto  in  95  yrs.,  745/.  ; 9^,  Chepstow  Villas, 
ayswatcr,  f.,  r.  75/.,  1,055/.  ; 22,  23,  Charlotte-st.,  ( Ire 
astern-,!.,  f.,  850/.  ; i to  13,  Marg-aret-ier.,  Acton,  u, 
t ys-i  H-f-  58/.  los.,  420/.  ; 12  to  20,  Margaret'ter.,  u. 

I yrs,,  g.r.  40/.  los.,  380/. — By  Furber^  P/-ice  &•  Furber 
in  the  Premises);  i,  Nevern-rd.,  Kensington,  u.t.  78  yrs., 
,r.  loW,  1,240/.— By  Rogers,  Chafunan  Thomas  81, 
.'ew  Cut,  Lambeth,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  65/.,  200/.  ; 
18,  King’s-rd.,  Chelsea,  [and  42A,  Upper  Manor-st.,  n.K 
yrs..  g.r.  10/.,  130/. 

February  14. — By  Glover  6^  Harrison  : \ to  10,  fjea- 
•ave  -Mews,  Fulham,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  55/.,  i,t6o/. — By 
JilcBachlan  Sans  : 47,  Gauden-rd.,  Claphaiii,  u.t.  68 
fs.,  g.r.  13/.,  850/. — By  Boyton  dr*  Pegram:  45,  47, 
'arlan-rd.,  Fulham,  f.,  725/.  ; forty-two  plots  of  f.  land  in 
'arlan-rd.,  2,785/. — By  IVoolton  Green:  14,  16, 

teyrick-sq..  Borough,  u.t.  31  yr.s.,  g.r.  8Z.,  r.  82/.,  655/.  ; 
Clarence-pl.,  Milton,  Gravesend,  f.,  r.  32/.,  300/. — By 
Young:  26,  Fentimaii-rd.,  Clapliam-rd.,  u.t.  31  yrs,, 

. 6/.  10s.,  280/. ; 89  to  loi  (odd),  Cainpsbourne-rd., 
ornsey,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  51/.  9s.,  300/.  ; 33,  Templeton- 
1.,  Tottenham,  u.t.  83  yrs..  g.r.  4/.  los.,  145/.  ; 136,  Friih- 

1.,  Leytonstone,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  3o/.  ; 20,  Sandmere- 

1.,  Claphain,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  ip.  6d.,  r.  40/.,  370/. — 
y T.  G.  Wharton:  44,  Queen's-rd.,  Flnsl)ury-pk.|'u.t.  65 
•s.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  45/.,  420/. ; 75,_Green  Lanes,  u.t.  87  yrs., 

f-  290/.  ; 41,  Kent  House-rd.,  Sydenham, 

t.‘^  yrs.,  g.r.  8L,  r.  26/.,  200/.  ; “ Mount's  Cottage,” 
jhn's-rd.,  Tatsfield,  near  Westerham,  f.,  r.  15/.,  130/.  ; 
;:,83,  Choiimert-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  9/..  32'^. — 
;y  Worsfold  Hay.vard  (at  Sandwich) : Three  f. 
Bttages,  Cooper-st.,  Ash,  Kent.,  305/.  ; “ Rose  Cottage,” 
/eddington,  and  3 a.  i r.  14  p.  f.  fruit  land,  540/.  ; a pair 
'f.  cottages,  aoo/.  ; f.  fruit  land,  West  Marsh,  4 a.  it.  30  p., 

: 32/.,  475/. 

February  15. — By  Beadel,  Wood,  Co,;  2,  4,  Phipp- 
Finsbury,  and  1 and  2,  Phipp's-pl.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r. 
)/,,  r.  137/.,  850/. — By  Geo.  Gouldsmith,  Son,  Co.: 
t,  Oiislow-sq.,  Kensington,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  r.  155/., 
20ol.~)iy  H. /.  Bliss  Sons  : 132,  Grove-rd.,  Victoria 

k. ,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  4/..  r.  34/.,  390/.;  28  to  34  (even), 
urnsicle-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  600/.  ; 
^8,  I ienion-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  475/, — By  Nesvbon 
^ Co.  : 33,  .\nstey’s-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r. 
|/,,  295/.  ; 19,  Bemerton-st.,  Islington,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r. 
Q r.  40/.,  200/. ; 8,  St.  John's  Park,  Holloway,  u.t.  58  yrs., 
T.  si-,  r.  530^-  I 7,  St.  John's  Park,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 
fcr.  51/.,  510/.  : 84,  Tufnell  Park-rd.,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 
!of. ; 2 to  8 (even).  Sliaftesbury-rd.,  .^cton,  u.t.  83  yrs., 
*.21  A,  235/. — By  W.  W.  Jt'nkinson  : 69,  71,  Winchelsea- 

1.,  Tottenham,  f.,  r.  52/.,  480/.;  18  Fernham-rd., 

hornton  Heath,  f.,  155/. 

February  16. — By  H'ood  Kirby:  20,  Great. Jame.s- 
Holborn,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  2oJ.,  450/.;  15,  Chapel-st., 
edford-row,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  450/.  ; 2,  Millman-st., 
.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  610/. — By  lY.  Bradty : 133  to  145 
dd),  Chureh-st.,  Deptford,  f.  rental  of  70/.,  u.t.  49  yrs., 
100/.  : a plot  of  land,  Flocton-st.,  Bermondsey,  area 
850  ft.,  r.  16/.,  300/. — By  Lilley  dr*  If'estan;  30,  Wood- 
sld-rd..  Harrow-rd.,  f.,  r.  36/.,  470/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
•ound-rent ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
iproved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent  ; 
for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold;  !.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
timated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
muni ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
mare ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  cres.  for  crescent ; 

l.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 
neoheart,  B.C. 

ton  9, '0/0  0/0/0 

siik.E.I.  ..load  9/>o/o  15/10/0 
iquoia.U.S.ft.cu  2/3  2/6 

sh.  Canada  load  2/10/0  3/is/c 
--*■  2/10/0  3'ioc 


3'5  0 

i/S/o  2/ lo/o 


.1,  do 

r,  Dantsic,  &c. 

ik  do . 

Canada 5/10/0  7/0/0 

ne,  Canada  red  2/15/0  3 5/0 

Do.  Yellow  ....  2/5/0  4' 

ith.Dantsic,  fath  4'io/o  s' 

3t.  Petersburg. . 5/0/0  6/10/0 

alnscot,  Riga, 

Stc..  log 2/5/0  4/10/0 

lessa,  crown....  2/5/0  4'io,’o 
sals.  Finland 
ind  & iststd  100  8/0/0  lo/to/o 

Do.  4th  & 3rd..  7'io/o  8/0/0 

Do.  Riga 7/10/0  9/0, '0 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist  yellow  ....  10/0/0  13/ro/o 
Do.  and  yellow  8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 8/io'o  ir/o'o 

Swedish 8/0/0  16,0/0 

White  Sea 8/0/01610/0 

Canada.  Pine  ist  aa/io.'o  ag'io/o 
Do.  do.  and....  17/0/018/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd.  &c.  7/10/0  10/10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  o o'o  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

and 6/10/0  7/15/0 

Vew  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5.0 

ttons,  all  kinds  jo/o  15/0/0 
soring  boards, 
iq..  1 in.  prep. 

0/10/6  o/is/6 

Do^.  and'......,  0/7/6  0/13/0 


dar,  Cuba  . . ft. 

Senduras,  &c. 
ihogany.  Cuba 
it.  Domingo, 

'dexlcan'^o.  do. 
fobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

X.  Turkey  ton 

ise,  Rio 

7/0/0  17/0/0 

tin,  St.  Do- 

"'BEO 0/0/s  o/i/o 


TIMBER  teon/inited). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3!  0/0/7 


METALS, 
in  Scot- 


2/3/7!  0/0/0 
S/17/6  6/0/0 
S/7/6  5'to/o 
6/0/0  6/10/0 


Iron — Pig, 

land 

Bar,  Welsh, 

London  .... 

Do.  do.  at  wc 

in  Wales 

Do.  Staffordshire, 
in  London  .... 

COPPER  — British 
cake  and  ingot  43/10/0  <4/0/0 
Best  selected  . . 44/5/0  44/15/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 52/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 41/6/341/11/3 

YE^LOWMyALlb  0/O/4J  0/0/5 

Spanish ton  9/6/3  g-j/e 

English  com. 

brands 9/7/6  ’ 9/10/0 

Sheet,  English, 

and  upwards ... . ii/o/o  e/o,'o 

_ Pipe ii/io/o  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  19/10/0  o/o/o 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  20/0/0  0/0/0 

TIN-Straits 68/7/6  68/17/6 

Australian 68/12/6  69/2/6 

English  Ingots. . 73/0/073/10/0 

Banca 72/0/0  72/10/0 

Billiton  70/0/0  70/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/7/620/12/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  31/10/0  ' ' 

Do.  Cwlon  

Palm,  Lagos 

Rapeseed;  English 

pale 22'i5'o  a3'o/o 

Do.  brown tt/o'o  0 0/0 

Cottonseed  ref. .. . 20/10/021/15/0 

Oleine 22/0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4'o/o  5/0/0 

Do.  refinea  S/0/0  12,00 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6  1/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 

ACCRINtrTON'. — Accepted  at  per  schedule  of  prices  or 
excavating,  forming,  metalling.  &c.,  Perth-Street.  for  the  Corpora- 
tion. Mr.  W.  J.  Newton,  C.E..  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 
Accrington  ; — 

Geo.  Ctmliffc  & Son,  Accrington. 


ALCESTER.— For  the  construction  of  sewerage  works,  for  the 
Rural  Authorty.  Mr.  1-..  Pritchard,  engineer,  32,  Waterloo-street, 
Birmingham. 

Con/rai-e  .Vii  2 — Maniiraclure  and  supply  01  gas  engine, 
centrifugal  pump,  and  other  machinery 

Piercy  6t  Co o olGlover'iVCo ;...\£t3s  o c 

Crossley  & Co .'40  0 o 1 Tangyes,  Limited, 

T.  B.  Barker  & Co.  . . 23814  4!  Birmingham* i8o  o c 

Glenficld  d;  Co 19515  o[  ‘Accepted. 

Coniraci  -Vi'j.— Construction  of  sewage  tanks,  filter  beds,  die 

R.  Stanton  ,£1,009  I Jacob  Biggs ,£9ic 

tones  & Fitzmaiirice  ....  931  George  1. aw,  Kiddeniiinster*  89; 

Currali  dr  Lewis 924  ] Garlick  & Hortont  83; 

• Accepted.  i Mlthdrawn. 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  the  " Old  Dover  Castle  " public- 
house,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  S-E..  for  Mr.  C.  Best,  Messrs. 
Treadwell  dr  Martin,  architects.  No.  2,  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 

Colls  & Sons £13.235  I Patrick  dr  .Sons £12,280 

Lawrence  & Sons  12,704  I Human  & Sons  ir,8oi 

F.  iS:  H.  F.  Higgs  12,600  j I..  Whitehead  d:  Co.  . 11,745 

J-  Anlcy  12.283  I 


ALDERSHOT.-For  ..  

shot,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Lawes.  Mr,  S.  Friend,  architect.  Aldershot 

Knight  £2.560  I W.  J.  Snuggs  £2.490 

■ ' 2.552  I G.  Kemp,  Aldershot*  ....  2.444 

*Accepled. 


W.  Garb 


BROMLEY.— For  works  in  the  erection  of  schools  in 
Wharion-road,  Bromley,  Kent,  to  accommodate  1,066  children,  for 
the  Bromley  School  Board,  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect,  3,  Salter's 
Hall-court,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  C.  Staiiger  & 
Son,  21,  Fiusbury-pavement.  E.C. : — 

n.  Payne  £tr,657  I T.  Crosslev  & .Son  £10.414 

F.  P.  buthoit 10,747  T.D.Graty 10,363 

W.  A.  Grubb io.6w  A.  Maud  dr  Sons  • k 

K.  A.  Lowe  10,552  I • Accepted. 

[Architect's  estimate,  £io,soa.J 


CHATHAM.— For  the  erection  of 
the  Voluntary  S«hools  Committee. 

Rochester 

E,  D.  Seagars £3.102  I C.  E.  Skinner £2,7! 

W.  C.  Snew 2.932  | West  Bros.,  Rochester*  . , 9,7< 

• Accepted  subject  to  the  scheme  being  carried  out. 


CHATHAM. — For  the  erection  of  a 
the  Voluntary  Schools  Committee. 

Rochester 

W.  C.  Snow  .....£2,421  12  J T.  Callund  d;  Son  ....£2,295 

West  Bros 2,350  o I J.  G,  Naylar  dt  Son, 

C.  E.  Skinner  2.340  0 | Rochester  • 2,281 

• Accepted  subject  to  the  scheme  being  carried  out. 


CililKNEV  (N.B.I.— For  the  erection  of  teacher's  house,  for  the 
School  Hoard  of  Ketteresso  and  Kicharton.  Mr.  George  Gregory, 


--£245  ' 


. .Stonehaven 

il/tirem— John  Shaw.  Marycnlter.  Aberdeen  . 
Carfeiifers,-  Thomson  & .Sons,  Stonehaven  . 

5V<»/rrr.— Lindsay  A;  Son.  Montrose  38  1 

Plasterer.— Cormack.  Stonehaven 38  i> 

Plnmfier.—J.  Bnrness,  Stonehaven 13  n 


pLVONPORT  (Devonl.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  detached 
villa  residence  in  Alma-road,  for  Major  Woodland.  Mr.  H G. 
I ...r  Tchitect,  64,  Chapel-street,  Devonport 

£1,172  0 0 


ERITH  (Kent).— For  the  erection  ot  two  chapels  and  s 
lendent's  house,  at  the  cemetery.  Brook-street,  for  the 

Board.  Mr.  Harold  Hind,  Surveyor,  Erith  Local  Board  : 

_ Chapel  Honsi 

G.  H.  Gunning  EtUh  £936  6 3*  ----£566  -t 

G.  Miles,  Erith  i.ooo  0 □ cic  c 

Woolwich  and  District  Co- 


• Accepted, 


FOWEY  (Cornwall).— Accepted  for  building  two  villas,  Espla- 
nade, Fowey,  for  Mr.  W.  Gundry,  of  Torirey.  Mr.  Sampson 
Hill,  architect,  Redruth:— 

ill.  I Bloci.  ■ 

N.  Penter,  Polruan  £1.250 

jr,i  StoeL 

N.  Penter,  Polru.m  ;£i,4so 

HAVANT.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  "Wade  Court." 

Havant,  Hants.  Mr.  Marshall  N.  Inman,  architect ; 

W Poate  & Son £559  1 j.  Edwards £.75 

•dney  490  1 


LONDON, —For  erecting  shops  and  fiats.  High-street.  I’eckham, 
for  Mr.  Earie  Bird.  Mr.  W.  A.  Large,  architect,  83,  Chester-square. 
S.W. 

.£12,520  I B.  E.  Nightingale  ... 

11,901  King  A-  Son  

10,998  I I.  O.  Richardson 

10.952  I L.  Whitehead  & Co.  , 

10,950  1 


Etheridge  ..... 

Heath  

Holloway  Bros. 


-■£>0.725 


9-7-W 


LONDON.  -T- For  rebuilding  ,tbe  "Crowp”  beer-honse,  222, 
Bethnal  Green-road,  E..  for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanhury,  Buxton,  & 
Co.  Mr.  B.  j.  Cape-U,  .irchitect,  7a.  Whiti-chapel-road.  Is.  : — 

Browning  i.'v:  Carh.irt £1,164!  Harper  ; £997 

CoulsuU  llros 1.043  I 1-.  Whitehead  & Co gji 


L(  iNDON.— Fo 

for  the  I.ondon  1 . - . 

W.  Britton,  C.E.,  Superintendent.  Engineering  a 

AUe*n'A"scm 

Perry  & Co 

Wilkinson  Bros.  . 

Holliday  vN  < ircei 


1 Building  I 

■ ■£1.709 


1.794  I il,  IJ.  Evans  (accepted)  . 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  providing  and  erecting  the  machinery 
and  appliances  for  the  provender  mill,  granary,  and  machinery  annexe 
at  Chelsea  wharf,  for  the  London  Gener.il  I'lmnibus  Company. 
Limited.  Mr.  Percy  W.  Britton,  C.E..  Suporiiitendeni,  Engineer- 
ing and  Building  Department 

Phillips  & Son  £10,000  0 o 

[Estimate,  £10,122.] 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  "Surrey  Arms.  ' Camlierwell 
for  Mr.  D.  L,  Bry.ant.  Mr.  William  J.  Ingram,  .architect.  44 
Theobald's-road,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 

While  & Co £3*17  o|  Haywarth  & Sons £321  . 

Sparks  & Sons 337  0 j Howlett  318  . 

Kowe  335  o Mid-Kent  Building  Co.. . ait 

Hodges  330  ..  J.  P.arsons  283  . 

Knignt&Sons 327  17  | 


London.— .Vccepted  for  new  drainage  and  sanitary  fittings  at 
the  "jolly  Sailors."  public  house,  Claptiam,  for  the  New  London 
Brewery  Company.  Limited.  Mr.  William  J.  Ingram,  arehiiect. 
44,  Theobald’s-road,  Beilford  Row,  W.C. 


LONDON, 

Pole,"  HiU-st  . _.  . 
architect,  44.  Theoh.ali 

j.  Hewlett 

[Lowest  of  foi 


Accepted  for  .alterations  and  .additions  to  " The  Hop- 


• tenders  receiveii.j 


I.ONDON.— Accepted  for  repairs,  Stc.,  to  tlie  " Cobilan  Anns  ' 
Digby-road,  Homerton,  for  the  New  London  Brewery  Company 
Limited.  Mr.  WillLim  j.  Ingram,  architect.  41.  Thcaliald's-road 
liedford-row.  W.C. ; — ' 

Knight&Sons £125  o o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  repairs  .and  reinstatements  to  tlia 
'I  Devonshire  Anus,"  Ascalon-street.  S.W..  for  Mr.  T.  Hillsou. 
Mr.  William  J.  IngMiii,  architect,  44,  Theobald’s-road.  Bcdlord 
Row,  W.C.  ;— 

E-  Wyatt  £,30 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  repairs,  &c..  to  the  "Golden  Eagle  " 
Beer  House,  Trafalgar-road,  S.E..  for  the  New  London  Brewery 
Comp.my,  Limited.  Mr.  William  j.  Ingram,  architect,  44.  Theo- 
bald s-road.  Bedford  Row.  W.C. 

Wyatt £,g. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  repairs  and  reinstatements  to  llie 
" Rose  of  Denmark,"  Camden  Grove,  North  Peckham.  for  the 
New  I-ondon  Brewery  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  willuim  J. 
Ingram,  archiract.  44,  Theobald's-road.  Bedford  Row,  W.C.;  — 

; ■■yi  £>96  >7  » 

n lenders  received.] 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  repairs.  Sic.,  to  the  “ Foresters'  Arms 
High-street.  Peckham,  for  Mr.  J.  Griffiths.  Mr,  WUIiam  J.  Ingraii 
architect.  44,  Theobald’s-road.  Bedford-row,  W.C.  ;— 


LONTON.  — For  the  erection  of  eight  houses  in  Hart's-lane, 
Bethna[Green.  Messrs.  Dixon  & Son.  surveyors 

■£3.9'0  I Higgs £2,320 

Cogman  , . 2.283 


London,- For  paving  works,  ^cc..  Munstor-road,  Section  If 
for  the  Fulham  Vestry.  Mr.  J.  P.  Norrington.  Surveyor  ;— 

Stuart': 


Imperial  Stone  Co. 
Nowell  & Robson  .. 

Tildesley  & Co 

Wiinpey  & Co 

Thos.  Adams 


s'°£’ 


LO.NpON.— For  sanitary  works  at  St.  Luke's  Vicarage,  Hollo- 
way, N.,  for  Rev.  R.  Glover.  M.A.  Mr.  F,  Le  Kossignol, 
ar^iitcct  and  surveyor,  r,  I'rresham  Buildings,  Basingliall-street. 


LONDON.— For  sanitary  and  underpinning  works  at  20.  Hilldmo- 
road.  Hollowjiy,  N..  for  Dr.  T.  Graham.  Mr.  I-.  Le  Rossignol, 
ar^itect  and  surveyor,  1.  Gresham  Buildings.  Basinghall-street, 

■■£'32  olj.  Kiiigdon  (accepted) £99  10 


Rowe  & Sons  , 


.ONDON.— For  sanitary  works  and  repairs  at  Nos.  107,  too.  and 
. Luston-street,  W.C.,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Douglas.  Mr.  F,  Le 
hali’suSel’  e''c^‘*1‘^'  surveyor,  i.  Gresham  BuUdings,  Basing- 
J^Kingdo^  j (accepted).  ..£152 


LONDON.— For  repairs.  &c.,  to  "The  Seven  Sisters"  beer- 
house, Seven  Sisters-road.  N.,  for  the  New  London  Brewery  Com- 
tny.  Limited.  Mr.  William  j.  Ingram,  architect,  44  I heubald's- 
ia<3,  Bcdl'ord-row,  W.C, 

J.  Parsons  £,73  q q 


>t  of  eight  tenders  received.] 


LONDON.— Fc 
Lewisham,  for  ti 
Ac.,  for  the  Schot 


erecting  a centre  on  the  Hither  ^Green  sitq 
■'  irnaicty  for  cookery  and  laundry  purposes. 

It  brickwork 


Board  for  London.  . 


W.V.Go.xd  £1.26-4  0 o ...,£26  o o 

McCormick  & .Sons  1 102  00  ic  o n 

E.  Proctor ,,'057,6  , 16  6 

j.  Willmoit  & Sons  1,056  00  . 22  o 0 

J,  Smith  A Sons ,,042  0 o ....  20  0 o 

W.  AkersACo..  South  Norwood  992  o o’  ..  . 39  n o* 
' Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  providing  and  fixing  heating  apparatus  on  the 
low-pre^ure  hot-waier  system  (with  the  necessary  boiler),  for  the 
old  portion  of  the  Midway-place  School,  Rotherhithe,  and  also  for 
apparatus  to  the  enlaigement  of  the  school  which  is 
" ' ' : School  Hoard  for  London.  Mr. 


extending  t!  ..  

now  in  course  01  erection,  for  tl. 
T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect 

K.  Crane £552 

Potter  A Sons,  Limited..  543 


-£473 


A Wat 


LONDON.— For  erecting  n 
Messrs.  Crewe  & Sprague, 
Henderson,  surveyors : — 


IM.aguire  & Son  

Z.  D.  Berry  A Sons  . 

G.  Davis 458  I 


Martin  Wells  A Co „ 

Kirk  & Randall 8,675  Allen  & S„ 

Bush  8,048  I Gould  A Brand* 

• Withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  penalties. 


r- — • •"““I ii.,  lui  messrs.  aavtii 
. Fred.  A.  Ashton,  architect,  3,  Crooked-lane,  E C ■— 

Ie.arle  A Farrow  £248  I j.  & H.  Cocks  (accepted)  . .£,75 

Y.  Atkins ,9s  Coiilsell  Bros ,75 
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F,  ChUd.  suTTeyor,  6s 

_.iancery-lane.  W.C.  : — _ ... 

Belcher*  Co o I A.  Eaton*  Co o 

HowIcR&Sons 649  o J.  Wells  & Son..........  61S  « 

Edward  Payne 675  oj  {All  of  I.omion.] 


STOCKPORT.— For  the  sopply  of  cast-iron  pipes  (contract  2A). 
or  the  Corporation.  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  C.E..  43.  Great  Under- 


T.ONDON.— For  proposed  stables  in  rear  of  No.  6,  ^cland 
terrace,  Kine's-road.  Chelsea,  S.W..  for  Messrs.  E.  & A.  1 horoas. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Catterwood.  architect  and  surveyor,  87,  Oower- 
street,  W,C.:— 

Hijtes  * Hill  .£1,094  V w I -i-  , 

B^h  i.cM  S 6 E.  Wilkinson,  Pad- 

Bywaters  1.^34  .0.  o!  dlngton* 


Accepted. 


j-roii.  A.  Ashton,  architect.  3,  Crooked-lane.  E.C. 

W.  Shunnur i:747  I E- Northwood  .. 

Hearle  * Farrow  654  J.  * H-  Cocks  . . . 

W.  Atkins 613  A.  Arb»r oo 

W.  Watson  soslj.  JoUiHe 5*3 


LONDON.— For  proposed  shop  fronts,  alterations  and  repairs,  to 
61  and  63.  Leytnnstone-road.  Stratford,  E.,  lor  Mr.  S.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ashton,  architect.  3,  Crooked-lanc.  E.C. 

W.  Shurmur £045  I W.  Watson  4,7*0 

W.M.Norton 871  W Atkins,...-- 7*7 

Hearle  * F.\trow 791  J,  & H.  Cocks  (accepted)  ..  647 


LITTON.— For  pavin?  and  other  works  for  the  Corwrallon  of 
Luton.  Mr.  T-  Rldyard  Roscoe,  Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall, 
Luton  - 


Pondwicks 

Bur)'  Park-road, 

WaldMk- 

pi 

, Section  a,  from 
. Watdeck-road 

! to  Guildfurd 

1 House. 

T.  Adams 

A.  T.  Cailey 

Thos  Free  * Son  .. 

£ s.  d. 
586  13  0 

1533  3 8 

579  t6  4 
617  t9  8 

611  3 0 

580  9 to 

£ s.  d. 
r.*i8i3  4 
j.soS  0 0 
«.J*S  8 7 

"SM  s 

T.334  It  8 

t,T9o  12  0 

£ s.  d. 
449  t2  0 
448  0 0 

435  8 8 
463  5 4 

467  8 8 

4*5  I*  9 

£ 5.  d. 
482  1 1 a 

4t6  18  3 
482  2 0 
493  >9  ^ 
5'?  t3  8 

5*3  t4  9 

Victoria  Slone  Co. . . 
Geo.  Wimpey 

Borough  Surveyor's 

Fcr  Htalkifm-road. 

W.T.  Burrows £182  3 ii}  I I.  C.  Trueman  . , ....£165  i 

W.  Coker  181  i.t  11  J-  H.  Bridge.  Maid- 

E.  lies 170  o o 1 stone  (accepted)....  15*' 

For  Albanyslrtet. 

W,  Coker £10815  a ] J.  C.  Truem.an  _ ..  ....£160  1 


Rl'SHDEN  (Northants).— For  the  erection  of  a house.  Church- 
street,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  DamelL  Mr.  H.  Adnitt,  architect.  Harboro 
road,  Rushden.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

W,  H.  LoveU £470  0 I T-  & C.  BernU  .......... £457 

T WUmott.junr. 464  10  Many  Knight.  Rusliden*  43s 


4:4 


ST  STEPHENS-IN-BRANWELL  (Cornwall).— Accepted  for 
enlargement  of  schools  at  St.  Stephens,  for  St.  Stephens-in-Bran- 
well  School  Board.  Mr.  Sampson  Hill,  architect.  Redruth 
Gilbert  & Wallers.  St.  Stephens £i9S. 


ames  Oakes  & Co.. 

21,  Wharf-road, 

London*  i, 

• Accepted. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Presetrlng  i 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


STOCKPORT.— Accepted  for  sewering,  eicavating.  forming,  and 
Creystoke-street.  *c..  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Jno. 
C.E..  Borough  Surveyor.  St.  I'etei's-gate,  Stockport  — 
coturacA’rs.—y.  P.  & S.  V.  li.tyes,  Tumcroft- 

lane,  Stockport £s.iOi  9 9 

Piir-idrs,  — W.  Brisco  * Sons,  Wellington- 

road  Smith.  Stockport  *.2*3  '7  7 

Worthington  & Pownall  59.  Rusholme-road. 

Manchester *.JS8  9 5 


tlAiB  HAAjI*  d>XOjHiS. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specUll 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coLOin 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quio 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivere 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  fre/ 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent;  Mr.  E./ 
Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [AdV: 


Aaphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lai 


Asphalte  Comply  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 


WOLVERHAMPTON —Accepted  for  the  erection  of  house, 
-olrman-street.  for  Mr.  Wm.  Rogers.  Mr.  J.  Mason,  arcliitecl, 
Victoria  Chambers.  Bilston-sireet.  Wolverhampton 

.{arch  Bros,,  Pensnetc  £*45  0 o 


Poultry,  E.  C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  I 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  flo(» 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk -room 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphab 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Adv: 


SUBSCRIBERS  m LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  xps.  per  annum  (or 
4S.  pd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Morning’s  Post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  ofsigned  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  — — ' •>—  — ..k«— 


the  authors. 

..  .mdtrCakr  ie  rttum  rejected  communicatiens. 

Letters  or  communications  Ibeyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  oilier  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

. I, — ding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 


SPRAGUB  & CO. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS.f 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  prompt 
executed. 

4&5,  East  Harding  St.  Fetter-lane.  E.C.  [Adv 


QUAWllTlEb,  «C.,  LllHUGKAPB 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
UETCEIM  A SON,  20,  Parliament-st.,  S.^ 
“ QUANTITY  SURVEYORS' TABLES  AND  DI ARH 
For  1894.  pricedd  post  yd  In  leather  i/- Post  i/i  *'Ap\ 


All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matte 

be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those  relating  to  adver 

and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  tc 
PUBLISHER,  and  noHo  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•THE  BUI  LDER  " is  supplied  DIRECT  ftom  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
— all  parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia,  Nev 


MICHELMORE  & REAl 

criARLEV "" 


Established  1866. 


Gollinge’S  patent  hinge 

LBVEB,  SCREW,  St  BARBEL  BOLTS 


8«U-Actlng  ••  FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 
and  IHFBOVBD  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  dssorlptl 

36a,  borough  R0AD,I 

LONDON,  i 


J.J.ETRD)6E,Jr- 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


THE 


Freicli  Asilialt 


ST  BLAZEV  (Comwalli.-Accepted  for  erection  and  completion 
of  Cornish  Bank  and  premises  at  St.  Blarey.  for  the  Cornish  Bank. 
Ijmited.  Mr.  S.  Hill,  architect.  Redruth 

F J.  Mabley.  Par  Station.  R.S.O £670 


SALISBURY.  — For  the  erection  of  a Sannlorium  at  the 
•'  Codolohin"  High  School.  Milford  Hill.  Messrs.  John  iLirding  * 
Son.  architects,  51.  Canal,  Salisbury  • 


E.  West £7*3 

F.  Dibben  674 

C.  A.  Hayes 661 

G.  Harris ‘■S3 


I H.  C.  Kite  £65*  0 

o 0 I Killow  * Smith 6t9  7 

o o E,  Hale 6es  o 

0 o I Webb  & Co.,  Saliebury*595  o 
’ Accepted. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.  — For  the  construction  0 sewerage 
works,  rear  of  Royal  Terrace,  for  the  Corporation 

W Buxton  £237  1 Brewer  * Rackham,  High- 

E.'&W.  lies  *19  I street.  PUimsiead*  £159 

• Accepted. 


SLATING  AND  TILING, 


fo  be  Executed  by  Contract  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 


COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House,  Cannon-street,  E\ 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AI 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS,  i 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOF 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOOI 
' &C.7  &c. 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  1 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  n( 
General  Post  Office,  and  othei 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  GIRCULATIOI 


Particulars  on  application. 


LONDON : 

332  to  364,  EUSTON-EOiD  N.W.,  and 
218  and  220,  HIGH-STEEET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 


LIVERPOOL: 

6 and  8,  HATTON  SAEDEN. 


GLASGOW: 

47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SaUAF 


'^be  Buflbet. 
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PhilcE  and  the  Reservoir. 

PROPOSAL  to 
form  a large  reser- 
voir in  Egypt  by 
damming  up  the 
flood  water  of  the 
Nile,  and  thereby 
securing  a plentiful 
supply  of  irrigation 
water  all  the  year 
round,  is  in  itself  a 
matter  of  sufficient 
iportance  both  in  an  engineering  and  in  an 
onomic  point  of  view  to  be  well  worth  the 
iention  of  the  public  generally  as  well  as 
engineers.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
aether  it  would  have  attracted  any  great 
are  of  public  attention  in  this  country  had 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  scheme  most 
voured  by  the  engineers  and  others  who 
e promoting  it  involves  the  destruction  of 
le  of  the  most  widely-known  and  admired 
lies  of  ancient  architecture,  and  one  of  the 
ost  picturesque  places  in  the  world.  There 
a sort  of  fascination  about  the  very  name 
Philas  ; it  has  a kind  of  sacred  sound  in  the 
.rs  of  all  artists  and  lovers  of  art. 
dch  is  the  disproportion  between  material 
id  mental  interests,  that  the  scale  of  the 
igineering  operations  proposed,  and  the 
onomic  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  it, 
)pear  to  a large  portion  of  the  world  matters 
' secondary  interest  compared  with  the  fact 
at  the  destruction  of  Philae  is  to  be  the 
•ice  of  these  practical  gains.  Of  course, 
lovvance  must  be  made  for  the  difference 
■ personal  interest  in  the  matter.  The 
habitants  of  countries  or  cities  which  are 
.med  for  the  beauty  or  interest  of  their 
rchitectural  remains  mostly  care  little  for 
lese.  They  have  lived  among  the  ruins 
.ways,  and  regard  them  as  common  and 
/ery-day  facts,  to  be  looked  at  only  in  the 
ght  of  their  own  interests.  The  Venetian 
lunicipality,  it  has  been  long  understood, 
'^ould  be  quite  willing,  even  desirous,  to  fill 
p all  the  smaller  canals  and  turn  them  into 
treets  for  wheeled  traffic,  if  they  could  raise 
le  funds  to  do  it,  in  order  to  render 
lercantile  traffic  easier  and  increase  the 
ommercial  prosperity  of  the  city.  Venice,  as 
regard  it,  is  nothing  to  them ; it  is  the 
ilace  where  they  live  and  do  their  daily 
)usiness ; and  they  imagine,  rightly  or 
vrongly,  that  waterways  are  not  convenient  in 


this  light.  Similarly,  it  may  be  presumed,  the 
Egyptians  do  not  care  much  about  Philae, 
and  would  be  very  ready  to  sacrifice  it  for 
better  means  of  irrigation  and  a larger  annual 
revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  irrigation 
and  the  revenue  do  not  very  directly  affect 
us ; we  are  only  conscious  that  we  are 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  something 
beautiful  and  of  historic  interest,  which 
many  of  us  have  seen  and  others  wish  to 
see.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  selfish- 
ness, on  each  side,  to  be  allowed  for.  Before 
reckoning  up  the  account,  and  estimating  fhe 
relative  value  of  the  claims  of  the  aesthetic 
and  the  engineering  party,  let  us  consider 
what  are  the  actual  proposals  and  alternatives 
offered  by  the  latter. 

The  Cairo  correspondent  of  the  Times,  in 
its  issue  of  the  24th  instant,  furnishes  a 
description  of  the  main  proposals  of  the 
undertaking  which  have  lately  been  investi- 
gated by  the  engineers  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  having  for  its  principal  aim 
the  irrigation  of  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Egypt  by  means  of  a gigantic  reservoir  to 
be  formed  by  the  construction  of  a high  dam 
across  the  Nile  itself.  After  four  years 
of  study  devoted  to  the  subject,  the  results 
of  which  have  been  embodied  in  a 
volumnious  report  by  the  Inspector-General 
of  Reservoirs,  four  different  sites  have  been 
proposed  for  the  dam  between  Cairo  and 
Wady-Halfa.  There  is  also  a fifth  scheme, 
one  that  has  been  for  some  years  strenuously 
advocated  by  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse,  an 
American  gentleman,  for  converting  a huge 
natural  depression  which  exists  in  the 
Fayoum  into  an  enormous  lake,  having  an 
area  of  670  square  kilometres,  or,  roughly, 
270  square  miles.  As  that  scheme  would 
only  serve  Lower  Egypt,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  be  more  costly  than  either  of  the  other 
four,  it  is  not  recommended  for  consideration. 

The  four  alternative  sites  for  the  great 
dam  are  situated  respectively  at — ist, 
Kalabsha,  31  miles  above  Assouan  ; 2nd, 
the  south  end  of  the  Island  of  Philas ; 3rd, 
Assouan  itself ; and  4th,  Silsila,  44  miles 
lower  down  the  river. 

After  stating  the  advantages  and  draw- 
backs of  each  of  the  four  sites,  Mr.  Wilcocks, 
the  Inspector-General  of  Reservoirs,  gives  the 
preference  to  that  of  Assouan  ; for  reasons 
which,  from  an  engineering  point  of  view 
alone,  appear  to  be  irresistible,  and  justify 
the  title  of  “a  perfect  site  for  the  construc- 


tion of  a dam ; ” the  conditions  being  tha^ 
the  bed  of  the  river  consists  of  homogeneous 
rock  of  a hard  description,  while  during  its 
low  stage  the  river  is  split  up  into 
several  channels,  thereby  offering  great 
facilities  for  the  diversion  of  the  water 
during  the  process  of  laying  the  foundation. 
At  the  other  sites  the  quality  of  the  rock  is 
said  not  to  be  uniform.  The  site  at  Assouan 
has,  however,  the  one  drawback  (already 
mentioned),  that  it  would  submerge  the  well- 
known  monuments  at  Philae.  This  may 
appear  to  engineers  to  be  a sentimental 
objection,  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  great 
national  benefit  which  would  be  conferred 
by  the  construction  of  the  reservoir  at  this 
spot.  It  is,  however,  hardly  to  be  so  dis- 
missed, but  we  will  return  to  this  point 
further  on. 

The  idea  of  throwing  dams  across  the 
Nile  for  both  irrigation  and  navigation  pur- 
poses is  not  new,  but  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  several  engineers  in  the  past. 
The  objections  which  have  been  urged  by 
opponents  of  any  dam  being  raised  on  the 
Nile  are  so  trivial  as  to  be  scarcely  deserving 
of  notice,  but  they  have  been  courteously 
and  at  the  same  time  conclusively  answered. 
Undoubtedly  the  works  proposed  are  great, 
but  they  do  not  exceed  either  in  difficulty  or 
magnitude  similar  structures  which  have 
been  successfully  built,  and  are  at  the 
present  moment  in  operation  in  India.  The 
great  dam,  a mile  in  length  across  the 
River  Godavery  at  the  site  of  the  first  barrier, 
or  cataract,  as  it  would  be  called  in  Egypt, 
is  one  almost  exactly  similar.  The  masonry 
dam,  100  ft.  high,  forming  the  great  lake 
near  Poona,  and  a similar  in  the  South  of 
India  across  the  River  Perryaur,  are  both 
much  higher  than  those  proposed  for  the 
Nile.  The  first-named  has  to  bear  a much 
more  serious  overfall,  and  to  discharge  a far 
greater  volume  than  the  Nile  carries,  so 
that  there  is  no  special  engineering  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  at  any  of  the  four 
sites  on  the  Nile,  which  has  not  been 
already  encountered  in  the  Indian  works. 
But  the  estimated  cost  is  very  much  greater. 
In  the  absence  of  plans,  and  with  only  such  a 
summary  of  information  as  the  Times  corre- 
spondent can  give,  it  is  not  possible  to  form 
more  than  a very  general  idea  of  the 
engineering  features  of  the  scheme,  and  of 
the  conditions  which  govern  its  dimensions, 
especially  that  of  the  dam,  viz.,  22  metres,  or 
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about  72  feet.  It  cannot  be  gathered 
whether  this  is  the  extreme  height  of  the 
dam  at  any  one  part,  or  its  average  height 
throughout  its  entire  length.  Of  course,  the 
whole  question  as  to  tlie  trial  it  has  to  sustain 
during  the  period  of  floods  depends  on  the 
proportion  of  the  river's  waterway  obstructed 
by  it — unless,  indeed,  it  is  intended  to  serve 
merely  as  a retaining  dam  and  not  as  a weir, 
and  to  provide  for  the  whole  volume  in  flood 
being  discharged  through  the  100  or  120 
openings,  whose  aggregate  waterway  area 
is  stated  to  be  2,000  or  2,400  square  metres, 
capable,  it  is  calculated,  to  pass  10,000  cubic 
metres  per  second,  with  a mean  velocity  of 
5 metres  per  second,  and  a head  of  2 metres, 
or  6?;  ft.,  equivalent  in  round  numbers  to  a 
volume  of  47  million  cubic  yds.  per  hour. 
But  as  that  discharge  is  little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  volume  in  a high 
flood  of  the  Ganges  and  other  rivers 
in  India,  to  which  a maximum  flood  o(  the 
Nile  probably  approaches,  the  above 
openings  would  be  insufficient  for  tiie 
discharge  of  the  entire  volume  in  a maximum 
flood,  and.  if  so,  the  greater  portion  would 
liave  to  flow  over  the  dam  it-elf.  Possibly 
the  “ head  " of  2 metres  which  is  to  give  the 
velocity  through  the  sluices  represents  the 
depth  which  it  is  intended  to  pass  over  the 
dam.  This,  of  course,  can  only  be  con- 
jectural, and  it  is  alluded  to  here  only  with 
reference  to  the  strain  mentioned  above  to 
which,  if  the  dam  has  to  serve  as  a weir,  it 
will  be  subjected. 

Although  the  other  dimensions  are  speci- 
fied, the  width  of  the  river  and  consequent 
length  of  the  dam  is  not  mentioned,  and  as 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
reserv’oir,  a rough  approximation  only  can 
be  arrived  at  as  to  its  capacity  from  the 
statement  that  the  dam,  if  located  at 
Assouan,  would  hold  the  water  back  as  far 
as  Korosko,  a distance  apparently  of  about 
123  miles.  If  this  be  correct,  the  contents 
when  the  reservoir  is  full  would  probably 
exceed  1,000  rqillion  cubic  yards. 

But  the  question  arises  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible,  and,  if  possible,  expedient 
also,  in  the  interests  of  navigation,  to  seek  for 
a site  so  much  higher  up  the  river  as  would 
get  over  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  Third 
Cataract,  and  adapting  the  main  canal 
from  thence  to  steamer  navigation  and  carry- 
ing it  past  the  two  lower  cataracts,  as  well  as 
the  shoals  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  low 
water  season. 

The  dimensions  of  the  main  canal  to 
carry  the  requisite  volume  for  irrigating  the 
immense  tract  to  which  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  lead  it,  must  necessarily  be  very  consider- 
able, and  so  it  could  be  easily  adapted  for 
navigation  purposes  as  well. 

As  the  principal  object  of  the  scheme  is  to 
secure  the  storage  of  a portion  of  the  Nile 
which  now  flows  unutilised  to  the  sea,  it  is 
essential  to  construct  a dam  of  much  greater 
height  than  would  be  necessary  were  the 
passage  of  the  several  cataracts  alone  to  be 
considered,  and  therefore  where  the  dam 
forms  so  large  a portion  of  the  expense  (it  is 
estimated  at  ij  millions  sterling  nearlyj  it 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  secure  the  double 
object  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  en- 
countered at  the  cataracts,  and  providing 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  countn,*,  by  one  and 
the  same  work,  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  less  expensive  to  construct  a greater 
length  of  canal  than  to  multiply  the 
number  of  weirs  with  all  their  attendant 
works  for  the  passage  of  the  different 
rapids,  as  has  already  been  elsewhere 
mooted.  If  this  alternative  be  practicable 
all  the  objections  urged  in  regard  to  inter- 
ference with  ancient  monuments  will  be 
removed,  and  a still  more  extended  benefit 
be  conferred  upon  Egypt  by  the  attainment 
of  results  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
experienced  on  the  frontier  of  India,  where 
turbulent  tribes  have  been  induced  to  lay 
aside  the  sword  and  forsake  their  lawless 
proclivities,  and  become  the  peaceful  culti- 
vators of  tracts  which  had  hitherto  lain  un- 
productive solel3’on  account  of  the  insecurity 


engendered  by  the  marauding  tribes  to  which 
they  were  adjacent. 

The  grand  financial  returns  which  are 
represented  as  certain  to  accrue  from  the 
proposals  now  under  consideration  would  be 
still  further  greatly  enhanced  it  the  savage 
tribes  in  and  around  the  Soudan  have  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  migrating  to 
Egypt  and  becoming  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
and  thus  giving  that  kingdom  a secure  and 
peaceful  frontier,  instead  of  the  continually 
disturbed  conditions  which  now  exist. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  claims 
of  Philte,  we  maj'  observe  in  the  first  place 
that  it  is  an  alarming  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  engineering  interests  are  now  sup- 
posed to  override  every  resthetic  considera- 
tion. that  a proposal  to  submerge  this  island 
and  its  remains  in  a reservoirshould  be  made 
by  engineers  in  as  calm  and  matter-of-fact  a 
manner  as  if  it  were  a kind  of  everyday 
occurrence.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Garstins 
report  on  the  matter,  part  of  which  was  read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  the  Monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt 
on  February  23,  was  reasonable  and  moderate 
in  its  views  ; but  he  is  very  exceptional 
among  engineers  in  this  respect,  and  when 
we  are  told  that  it  was  so  admirable  on  his 
part  to  confine  himself  entirely  to  the 
engineering  aspect  of  the  matter,  we  maj' 
reply  that  engineers  would  command  more 
respect  from  some  people  if  they  showed  a 
little  more  enlightened  interest  in  ancient 
works,  and  a less  marked  tendency  to  look 
at  everything  in  the  world  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  own  work  only.  But  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  majority  of  engineers 
are  absolutely  unable  to  understand  the  inte- 
rest which  people  of  rather  wider  education 
and  sympathies  attach  to  monuments  of 
architectural  beauty  and  archeological  value. 
We  remember  once  looking,  in  company 
with  an  engineer,  at  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
bits  of  Early  English  architecture  in  this 
country',  when  our  companion  inquired, 
“ what  it  was  that  we  admired  in  it."  We 
did  not  attempt  to  explain,  as  it  would  have 
been  obviously  useless  ; but  we  thought  the 
question  very  characteristic.  The  same 
entire  ignorance  of  the  architectural  bearing 
of  the  subject  is  shown  in  the  absurd  propo- 
sition that  has  been  made  to  spend  over 
200,000/.  in  taking  down  the  Philte  buildings 
and  erecting  them  on  another  island  ! What 
do  they  suppose  would  be  the  value  of  the 
buildings  to  architects  or  archseologists  after 
that  process  ? As  has  already  been  observed 
elsewhere,  they  might  just  as  well  throw  the 
money  into  the  Nile.  And  to  crown  all,  "A 
Civil  Engineer  ’ writes  to  the  Times  to  inti- 
mate that  the  island  and  the  temples  would 
be  greatly  improved  by  being  sunk  under 
water  for  three-quarters  of  the  year,  and 
that  we  should  be  able  to  study  and 
examine  the  remains  on  it  with  much 
greater  pleasure  and  satisfaction  when  the 
debris  had  been  carried  a%vay  and  “ the 
island  would  appear  clothed  with  verdure 
and  far  more  beautiful  than  it  is  to-day."  Is 
this  intended  as  a joke  ? If  not,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a most  characteristic  specimen  of  the 
attitude  of  the  engineering  mind. 

At  the  meeting  ot  the  *'  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Monuments  of  Ancient 
Egypt,”  already  referred  to,  the  following 
resolution  was  put ; — 

'‘Th.'it  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt  have  heard  with 
dismay  that  the  project  of  making  a dam  above 
Assouan  to  form  a reservoir  of  the  Nile  water,  which 
will  entail  the  submersion  of  the  Inland  and  Temples 
of  Philm  during  many  months  in  every  year,  is  about 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  schemes  which  may 
be  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Technical 
Commission  recently  appointed  in  Cairo  to  consider 
the  question. 

The  destruction  of  this  group  of  buildings, 
unique  for  its  beauty  and  of  the  highest  historical 
interest,  is  an  event  which  would  be  viewed  as  a 
disaster  by  the  whole  civilised  world  ; and  the  pro- 
posed taking  down  and  reconstruction  of  the  temples 
on  another  island,  will  in  no  way  meet  the  objections 
to  tlie  scheme. 

The  Society  therefore  begs  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  slate  for  Foreign  .Affairs  that  immediate 
steps  should  be  t.iken  to  press  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  project  from  the  consideration  of  the  Technical 


Commission,  and  thus  prevent  this  country  being  ir  i 
any  way  responsible  for  what  would  certainly  tn 
considered  an  act  of  vandalism." 


Mr.  Statliam  moved  the  addition  of  the 
following  words  at  the  close  of  the  last 
paragraph  but  one  of  the  resolution  ; — 

“The  buildings  will  probably  be  injured  in  the- 
course  of  removal,  and  their  historical  value  will  bt 
hopelessly  impaired.  " 

With  this  addition  (the  last  two  words  0 * 
which  are  perhaps  hardly  strong  enough)’) 
the  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting,  anc. 
carried  unanimously  except  for  the  contraryi 
vote  of  Colonel  Scott  Moncrieff,  Mr . 
Garstin's  predecessor  in  Egypt,  who  wherij 
in  that  country  was  regarded  as  a very; 
faithful  and  helpful  ally  of  the  Society,  but! 
who  caused  some  amusement  by  no\v| 
unexpectedly  appearing  as  a kind  of  Balaam;; 
prophesying  the  reverse  way  to  what  wa:j 
e.xpected  from  him. 

The  reason  for  Colonel  Scott  Moncrieff'sij 
hostile  vote  was,  we  understand,  that  hfl' 
thought  "everything  should  be  threshed  out,’'j 
and  this  was  a resolution  for  preventing  tlif'i 
threshing  out,  and  for  taking  the  scheme! 
which  would  destroy  Philce  out  of  tlidj 
catagory  of  alternatives  for  consideiatiou  , 
■Tliere  is  some  reason  in  this ; and  Lore 
Carlisle,  who  was  in  the  chair,  frankly 
admitted  that  if  there  were  no  other  possible 
way  of  providing  the  reservoir,  Philm  couk. 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a greaf 
public  improvement.  Of  this  there  can  bd 
no  question.  The  question  is,  whether  it  ie 
justifiable  to  sacrifice  Philfe  merely  because 
the  Assouan  position  for  the  proposed  dam  ij 
the  best  and  most  economical  from  ar. 
engineering  point  of  view ; and  whether  some-i 
thing  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  by  forming 
the  reservoir  in  a less  advantageous  position': 
for  the  sake  of  saving  Philce.  If  this  conic, 
be  discussed  by  a committee  representing 
engineering  and  architectural  and  historica: 
interests  alike,  we  should  be  ready  to  abide 
by  the  conclusion  of  such  a committee.  Bull 
the  matter  appears  to  be  at  present  left  tci 
the  consideration  of  three  eminent  engineers: 
and  we  fear  that  eminent  engineers  wil'i 
recognise  onlyone  side  of  the  question.  Tlid 
" Civil  Engineer ’■  who  writes  to  the  Time: 
admits  frankly  that  " Philm  is  the  most: 
beautiful  spot  in  Egypt;  it  seems  morei 
like  the  creation  of  a painter's  fancy  than  an 
actual  scene ; " but  tliis  does  not  the  least; 
prevent  him  from  treating  with  indifferencft 
the  proposal  to  submerge  it.  Sir  Benjamir 
Baker,  who  represents  this  country  on  thd 
Engineering  Commission  now  engaged  ii 
reporting  on  the  subject,  is  a great  engineer 
of  whose  fame  and  genius  as  such  we 
are  all  proud ; but  the  fact  that  he  ha;: 
lent  himself  to  the  erection  of  the  mon’i 
strosity  in  progress  at  Wembley  Park  does 
not  say  very  much  for  the  acuteness  o 
his  aesthetic  sensibilities,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  inclined  to  support  the  view  that  thd 
Philm  scheme  should  be  taken  out  of  thd 
category  of  alternatives.  The  engineers  art 
not  to  be  trusted  with  it  ; they  see  only  one 
side  of  the  question.  Many  of  them,  we 
fear,  would  calmly  submerge  all  the  temples 
in  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  a better  irrigation 
scheme ; and  when  we  hear  of  all  thd 
advantages  offered  by  the  submergence  oi 
Philae,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  this 
is  only  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  tc 
say,  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. 


NOTES. 

HE  altitude  of  the  County  Council] 
in  regard  to  the  London  wateu 
supply  question,  as  defined  all 
their  last  meeting,  is  so  far  in  thd: 
right  direction.  Tlie  Council  has  refused  tci 
regard  the  position  in  which  the  matter  hasj 
been  left  by  the  Royal  Commission  as  a. 
satisfactory  or  final  one,  more  especially  ir  - 
regard  to  the  really  absurd  suggestion  of  the 
Commission  that  we  should  be  content  with! 
providing  for  London  for  only  forty  years; 
from  the  present  moment.  That  is  a very  shorti 
time  in  the  history  of  such  a city  as  London  ;( 


and  if  that  position  be  adopted  the  next' 
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: generation  will  find  the  whole  question  with 
its  difficulties  and  anxieties  pressing  upon 
ithem  afresh.  The  mischief  which  has  been 
idone  by  the  one-sided  and  narrow  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  is  already  beginning 
practically  to  show  itself.  The  water  com- 
ipanies  are  applying  for  increased  powers, 
land,  as  Mr.  Bassett  Hopkins  observed  in 
r- moving  theadoption  of  the  water  committee’s 
■ recommendations,  the  water  companies  had 
'.drawn  the  conclusion  that  because  it  was 
.physically  possible,  according  to  the  Royal 
t Commission,  to  get  a sufficent  supply  for 
forty  years  to  come  within  the  Thames  basin, 
it  ought  to  be  done,  a conclusion  which 
by  no  means  follows  from  the  premisses, 
j According  to  this  theory,  the  water  com- 
: panics  are  to  go  on  drawing  a constantly- 
increasing  amount  of  water  out  of  the 
Thames,  which  it  is  calculated  will  supply 
us  for  the  next  forty  years,  at  the  end  of 
iwhich  time  we  shall  probably  be  forced  to 
'look  to  some  outside  supply,  while  in  the 
■meantime  the  river  will  have  been  hopelessly 
: spoiled  as  a river,  and  we  shall  have  been 
all  the  while  either  drinking  water  imper- 
fectly purified,  or  spending  immense  extra 
isums  to  ensure  purification,  which,  when 
the  river  has  at  length  to  be  abandoned 
as  no  longer  sufficient,  will  have  been 
all  money  thrown  away,  while  we  shall 
[have  been  left  all  that  time  in  the  hands 
of  trading  companies  for  our  water  supply. 
iSuch  a theory  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
[is  preposterous.  The  County  Council  has, 
'in  this  matter  at  least,  taken  the  first  step  in 
the  right  direction  ; and,  though  it  will  be  a : 
long  business,  we  hope  the  ultimate  result ' 
will  be  to  provide  London,  at  no  very  distant 
future,  with  an  ample  supply  of  water  out 
of  the  public  rate.s,  instead  of  having  it  doled 
out  by  companies  making  huge  profits  out 
of  it. 


The  undesirable  proposal  to  tack  on  a 
monumental  chapel  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  the  plan  originally  suggested  by 
the  architectural  genius  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
has  been  revived  again  by  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Yates  Thompson  to  contribute  the  cost  of 
erecting  a portion  of  the  building.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  offer  will  be  declined. 
Such  an  addition,  in  the  manner  proposed, 
would  in  reality  be  no  part  of  the  Abbey, 
and  would  therefore  have  no  sentimental 
value  attaching  to  it  as  a historic  place  of 
monuments,  while  it  would  afford  a plausible 
excuse  for  dignifying  with  the  supposed 
honour  ot  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  a 
number  of  people  whom  their  friends  alone 
would  think  worthy  of  such  a distinction, 
and  who  now  are  kept  out  from  “snug  lying 
in  the  Abbey”  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  room  to  celebrate  there  any  but 
the  few  persons  in  a century  who  can 
really  claim  the  epithet  of  “great.”  If 
the  new  chapel  were  built,  there  will 
be  a kind  of  rush  of  “eminent  men"  to 
die  and  be  buried  in  it,  under  the  delusive 
idea  that  they  are  securing  burial  in  the 
Abbey,  instead  of  in  what  would  probably 
be  called  “ the  Yates  Thompson  wing  ” fjust 
as  we  say  “ the  White  wing"  at  the  British 
Museum),  since  the  proposing  donor,  with 
veiy  questionable  taste,  has  made  it  a condi- 
tion that  his  name  should  be  legibly  in- 
scribed somewhere  near  the  main  entrance. 
If  we  are  eventually  to  have  any  national 
monument  house  built,  it  had  better  be  made 
a separate  thing,  away  from  all  pretence  of 
being  part  of  the  Abbey,  and  built  at  the 
cost  ol  the  nation,  not  of  donors  who  want 
their  names  inscribed  on  it. 


WE  have  received  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Cremation  Society  of  England; 
which  does  not,  however,  chronicle  any 
marked  steps  or  progress  in  the  movement 
during  the  year.  The  annual  number  of 
cremations  at  Woking  has,  it  appears, 
sliglitly  fallen,  loi  bodies  having  been 
cremated  during  1893  as  against  104  in  1892. 
1 he  Report  endeavours  to  account  for  this 
by  the  fact  that  Manchester  has  now  a very 


efficient  crematorium,  but  one  can  hardly 
think  that  would  affect  the  numbers  at 
Woking. 

An  important  work,  devoted  entirely  to 
the  discussion  of  the  metopes  of  Greek 
sculpture,  has  appeared  in  Russian  ; it  issues, 
as  so  much  does  that  is  valuable  for  archaeo- 
logy, from  Dorpat.  The  editors  of  the  Berliner 
Philotogische  H'ochenschriflhave  done  a real 
service  to  students  of  Greek  art  by  inducing 
the  author  (W.  Mahnberg)  to  give  in  a recent 
issue  (1893,  No.  25)  a full  summary  in 
German  of  the  contents  of  his  book.  He 
begins  with  the  metopes  of  Assos  and 
Selin  us,  and  ends  with  those  of  new  Ilium. 
A further  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  metopes 
of  temples  only  known  to  us  from  literary 
records.  The  portion  devoted  to  the 
metopes  of  the  Parthenon  deserves  special 
attention.  Dr.  Malmberg  discusses  not 
only  the  familiar  well-preserved  centaur 
metopes,  but  also  all  those  which  in  their 
effaced  condition  are  generally  passed  over 
with  the  expression  of  a hasty  regret.  He 
attributes  the  metopes  of  the  east  and  %vest 
Irieze  to  an  artist  of  the  first  rank,  whereas 
the  remaining  metopes  were  filled,  as  he 
thinks,  by  subordinate  artists  from  designs 
furnisiied  to  them.  In  discussing  the 
“Theseion,”  though  he  holds  with  Dr. 
Ddrpfeld  that  the  temple  is  later  in  date  than 
the  Parthenon,  he  does  not  concede  the 
attribution  to  Hephaistos,  but  believe  it  to 
be  the  temple  of  Apollo  Patrons.  These  are 
only  scattered  instances  of  much  that  is 
valuable,  and  now,  through  this  resume, 
fairly  accessible. 


The  fourth  volume  of  the  Glasgow 
Architectural  Association  Sketchbook 
contains  a good  many  interesting  illustra- 
tions, the  most  important  being  a series 
of  measured  drawings  of  the  “ Lower 
Church  ” at  Glasgow  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  G.  S. 
Hill.  A drawback  is  the  bad  way  in  which 
they  are  produced  in  the  lithograph,  the 
elevations  more  particularly;  many  of  the 
lines  are  what  lithographers  call  “ rotten," 
and  in  other  cases  they  have  run  into  each 
other  and  produced  only  a black  mass  where 
there  should  have  been  a series  of  lines 
indicating  the  arch-mouldings.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  far  this  is  the  fault  of  the  litho- 
grapher and  how  lar  of  the  draughtsman  ; 
our  impression  is  that  the  drawings  have 
been  reduced  more  than  they  will  bear; 
i.e.,  that  they  have  been  too  large  for  the 
book  in  the  first  instance.  But  there  seems 
to  be  some  fault  in  the  lithographing,  for  we 
observe  in  Mr.  Tait  Connor’s  West  Doorway 
of  Elgin  Cathedral,  which  is  not  on  such 
a small  scale,  the  same  unsatisfactory  appear- 
ance. The  larger  scale  drawings  are  better 
produced.  Mr.  W.  Cowie  gives  a careful 
measured  drawing  of  the  lantern  of  St.  Giles's, 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Gillespie  gives  a measured 
elevation  of  the  late  Mr.  Thompson's  Greek 
church  in  Caledonia-road,  Glasgow,  again  an 
unsatisfactory  lithograph — see  the  columns 
and  pediment  cornice.  This  is  a fine  build- 
ing, the  merit  of  which  may  be  appreciated 
as  much  now  as  when  it  was  built  ; we  fear 
the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  tower  of  St. 
Vincent,  U.P.  church,  by  the  same  architect, 
of  which  Mr.  L.  D.  Penman  gives  measured 
drawings ; one  rather  wonders  now  how 
such  detail  was  ever  admired.  Mr.  John 
Stewart’s  sheet  of  free-hand  sketches  of 
“ Old  Scottish  Work,”  including  a most 
interesting  old  tomb  in  Greyfriars  Church- 
yard, Edinburgh,  is  one  of  the  best  pages  in 
the  book.  Mr.  F.  M.  hliller  gives  drawings 
and  detail  of  a fine  old  cabinet  in  the 
Industrial  Museum  at  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Muirhead's  sheet  of  measured  drawings  of 
Jedburgh  Abbey  is  very  well  done,  and  his 
method  of  showing  sections  of  mouldings  by 
a fine  line  is  far  preferable  to  the  method 
adopted  by  many  draughtsmen  of  running 
a line  of  black  along  the  inside  of  the 
moulding,  which  looks  bad  on  the  page 
and  often  confuses  the  eye  as  to  the  real  line 
of  the  moulding.  Most  of  the  mouldings  in 
the  book  are  drawn  in  this  rather  objection- 


able fashion.  If  it  is  preferred  to  shade  the 
inside  of  the  moulding,  a clean  thin  outline 
and  a neat  hatching  inside  it  is  the  best  way. 
The  Montgomery  Monument  at  Largs  (Late 
Renaissance),  sketched  by  Mr.  Muirhead. 
looks  such  a fine  thing  that  it  deserved  a 
more  careful  drawing.  Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson 
gives  a good  pencil  sketch  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Oxford,  and  Mr.  A.  Mackintosh  a still 
better  one  of  the  east  end  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  volume. 
It  would  be  an  improvement  to  number  the 
plates  in  the  margin  and  in  the  index. 


The  first  of  a course  of  six  lectures  on 
matters  relating  to  building,  arranged 
for  by  the  Carpenters'  Company,  was  given 
in  the  Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall,  on  the 
2ist  ult.,  by  Professor  Unwin,  F.R.S.  The 
subject  of  the  lecture  was  “ Niagara  and  the 
Works  for  its  Utilisation,’’  and  a series  of 
lantern  views  of  the  Falls  and  of  the  works 
carried  out  for  utilising  the  water  for  motor 
purposes  was  shown  by  the  lecturer,  who,  in 
the  course  of  an  interesting  address,  referred 
to  “ the  great  waste  of  force  ” at  Niagara,  in 
a manner  which  reminded  us  of  Edison's 
similar  lament  at  the  wasted  force  typified 
in  the  waves  of  the  ocean — regrets  which  are 
seemingly  the  outcome  of  scientific  methods 
of  thought,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  leave 
much  room  for  the  proper  appreciation  of 
some  of  Nature’s  works.  It  appears  tliat  as 
early  as  the  year  1725  water-mills  were 
erected  at  Niagara,  but  as  they  spoilt  the 
appearance  of  the  Falls  they  were  subse- 
quently removed ; moreover,  about  eight 
years  ago,  both  the  Canadian  and  New  York 
State  Governments,  becoming  ashamed  of 
the  disfigurement  of  the  Falls,  partly 
by  mills  and  partly  by  the  advertise- 
ments of  enterprising  tradesmen,  purchased 
a quantity  of  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  as  a State  reservation,  on  which 
no  more  works  were  to  be  erected.  In 
1853  a more  important  work — a hydraulic 
canal — was  constructed,  by  means  of  which 
about  6,000  horse-power  have  been  utilised  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a century  ; but  the  works 
which  have  been  constructed  within  the  last 
three  years,  and  which  are  now  practically 
finished,  are  of  a much  larger  character. 
They  were  described  in  detail  by  Professor 
Unwin,  who  showed  some  interesting  views 
of  the  immense  hydraulic  tunnel  which  has 
been  built,  and  which  has  a capacity  of 
120,000  horse-power.  The  first  enterprise 
to  take  advantage  of  the  works  was  the 
Niagara  Paper-Mill,  the  largest  paper-mill  in 
the  world,  but  other  contracts  have  been 
entered  into.  To  complete  the  work,  all  that 
remains  to  do  is  to  finish  the  general  power- 
house, where  5,000  horse-power  turbines  will 
operate  5,000  horse-power  electric  gene- 
rators. The  lecture  was  well  attended, 
being,  like  those  which  are  to  follow,  free  to 
the  public. 

The  second  of  the  Carpenters’  Hall 
lectures  was  given  on  'Wednesday 
by  Professor  Corfield,  whose  subject 
was  “House  Sanitation.”  The  lecturer 
did  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of  house 
sanitation,  the  subject  of  ventilation,  heating 
and  warming  being  excluded  from  the  lecture ; 
it  was  limited,  therefore,  to  a consideration 
of  house  sanitation  in  relation  to  water  supply 
and  drainage  arrangements.  Professor 
Corfield  has  the  merit  of  dealing  with  techni- 
calities in  an  extremely  clear  and  interesting 
manner,  and  in  the  course  of  his  lecture  he 
spoke  of  the  various  and  best  kinds  of  water- 
cisterns,  supply-pipes,  sinks,  traps,  water- 
closets,  soil-pipes,  and  drains,  and  described 
a number  of  diagrams  of  water-closets, 
&c.  In  his  remarks  about  supply-pipes 
the  lecturer  mentioned  a fact  which  is 
not  generally  known,  we  believe  viz.,  that 
if  small  iron  pipes  are  coated  with  Angus 
Smith's  solution  as  soon  as  made,  and  before 
they  are  stacked,  the  solution  will  adhere. 
A diagram  of  the  first  water-closet  patented 
in  this  or  any  other  country  was  shown,  and, 
as  the  lecturer  pointed  out,  what  is  known 
as  the  valve-closet  is  really  a modification  of 
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it.  The  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  year 
1775  by  Alexander  Gumming.  The  pan 
closet,  of  course,  was  only  mentioned 
to  be  condemned,  as  it  has  been  by 
the  County  Council  by-laws;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Professor,  the  best  form  of  a 
simple  water-closet  basin  yet  contrived  is 
the  short  Hopper.  In  addition  to  the 
diagrams,  water-closet  and  other  apparatus 
was  described  by  the  lecturer. 


Mrs.  PHILIP  NEWM.^X  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  Tuesday  last 
on  Goldsmiths'  work,  past  and  present, 
before  the  Indian  Section  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  which  was  one  of  the  first  that  had  been 
delivered  before  the  Society  by  a lady.  Mrs. 
Newman  dealt  more  particularly  with  the 
technical  side  of  goldsmiths' work — a subject 
of  which  she  has  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  made  a special  study,  having  previously 
modelled  and  designed  for  work  of  this  class. 
Having  touched  upon  the  antiquity  of  her 
subject,  and  the  literary  history  of  the  art. 
Mrs.  Newman,  in  quoting  from  an  old 
author  that  " Gold  is  veiy  ductile,  a spreading 
and  oily  metal,"  described  how  gold  can  be 
hammered,  drawn  as  wire,  and  fashioned 
without  heat,  and  is  practically  ductile 
enough  for  these  operations  without  the  aid 
of  steam-power,  many  of  the  oldest  specimens 
having  been  worked  cold  by  sheer  force.  W rs. 
Newman  referred  to  the  working  of  pure  gold 
as  almost  an  impossibility,  and  in  discussing 
the  alloys.stated  thatPuritybeingrepresented 
by  twenty-four,  standard  gold  has  twenty-two 
parts  pure  and  two  of  alloy;  eighteen  carat 
gold,  eighteen  parts  pure  to  six  parts  of  alloy ; 
French  gold  has  a reddish  tinge,  derived 
from  its  alloy  of  copper.  Gold  being  alloyed 
to  22'i8'I5'12  or  nine  carat,  it  is  melted  in  a 
furnace,  and  having  been  poured  into  a mould, 
is  ready  for  flatting,  which  is  done  by 
rolling  it  between  two  heavy  steel  rollers  to 
the  thickness  required  for  the  work.  Mrs. 
Newman’s  description  of  gold-beating  process 
may  be  quoted  : — 

'■  The  gold  is  cast  into  oblong  ingots,  about  J of 
an  inch  thick  and  wide,  and  weighs  about  2 oz.  ; 
this  is  flattened  into  a ribbon  about  ^,-,th  part  of  an 
inch  thick,  then  annealed  or  softened  by  heat,  and 
cut  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square ; 150  of  these 
are  put  between  vellum,  each  piece  of  gold  in  the 
centre  of  a square  of  vellum  ; another  and  another 
added,  until  a pile  of  150  is  made.  This  pile  is 
enclosed  in  a double  parchment  case,  and  beaten 
with  a 16  lb.  hammer  ; the  elasticity  of  the  packet 
lightens  the  labour,  as  the  hammer  rebounds  with 
each  blow.  The  beating  is  repealed,  until  the  inch 
pieces  are  spread  out  to  4-in.  squares  ; they  are  then 
taken  out,  cut  into  four  pieces  each,  placed  this 
time  between  gold  beaters'  skin,  and  hammered  as 
before,  but  this  time  with  a lighter  hammer  ; they 
are  again  quartered,  and  again  hammered,  thus 
producing  2,400  leaves,  having  an  area  of  nearly 
200  times  that  of  the  ribbon,  and  a thickness 
of  of  an  inch." 

Some  time  elapsed  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Etruscan  gold-work  before  it  was  found 
possible  to  copy  the  colour,  but  it  is  now 
obtained  by  a proper  proportion  of  common 
salt,  saltpetre,  and  alum,  heated  with  distilled 
water  to  212  Fahr.,  with  the  help  of  scratch- 
brushing.  This  treatment  gives  18-carat 
gold  the  fine  bloom  of  the  best  Etruscan 
work.  Mrs.  Newman  very  rightly  lamented 
the  difference  between  antique  and 
modern  work,  and  remarked  that  the 
processes  differed  little,  but  that  the  lack  of 
an  intuitive  feeling  for  art  made  the  gulf 
between  the  past  and  present  work  of  the 
goldsmith.  The  subdivision  of  work  of  the 
present  day  only  robs  the  work  of  all  its 
interest,  and  produces  workmen  who  cannot 
make  the  article  complete,  but  merely  parts. 
Mrs.  Newman  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the 
goldsmiths’  art  through  early  Christian  and 
Roman  times  to  the  times  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  referred  to  the  treatise  on  the  craft 
written  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the 
monk  Theophilus,  which  evinces  a practical 
knowledge  hard  to  excel  even  now.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  paper  a series  of  lantern 
slides  illustrating  goldsmiths’  work  were 
shown,  and  the  usual  discussion  followed. 


IN  a “Note”  of  October  3,  1891,  we 
adverted  to  the  demolition  of  the  Hall, 
Clement’s  Inn,  and  to  the  leaden  figure  of 
the  negro  supporting  a sun-dial,  which  the 
Earl  of  Clare  gave  to  the  Society,  and  Mr. 
W.  Holmes  bought  for  twenty  guineas  and 
presented  to  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Some  other  relics  of  the  Inn  were  sold  by 
auction  at  Willis’s  Rooms  a few  days  ago ; 
being  described  as  a set  of  portraits,  by 
unknown  painters,  of  celebrated  judges  and 
members  of  Clement’s  Inn,  comprising  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Sir  Mathew  Hale,  and  Lords 
Coventry,  Thurlovv,  and  Mansfield,  together 
with  a silver-headed  mace  (eighteen  guineas) 
given  by  the  members,  in  1794,  to  J. 
Blackwell.  The  block  that  now  covers 
the  hall  site  was  built  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Bull,  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Monday’s  designs 
and  plans ; the  chambers  in  course 
of  erection  on  the  garden  site  are  being 
built  by  Mr.  Bull,  alter,  as  we  are  informed, 
Mr.  Monday’s  designs,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  George  Sherrin,  architect. 
The  new  red  brick  buildings  at  Hare-court, 
Temple,  are  being  constructed  after  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson’s  plans  and  designs  ; the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  J.  S.  Shillitoe  Si  Son.  They 
will  abut,  in  Middle  Temple-lane,  against 
the  quaint  block  of  houses,  covered  willi 
rough-cast,  which  extend  northwards  to 
Wren’s  gateway,  and  are,  we  believe,  the 
oldest  remaining  sets  of  chambers  in  the 
Temple.  Messrs.  Abram  & Sons,  printers 
and  law  stationers,  of  Middle  Temple-gate, 
a long-established  firm,  recently  sent  to  the 
Times  highly  interesting  particulars  to  show 
that  some  principal  works  by  the  greatest 
English  authors  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  published  at 
Middle  Temple-gate.  Ashmole  had  chambers 
in  the  lane ; Sir  Amyas  Paulet  built  the 
former  gateway,  under  fine,  Aubrey  tells  us, 
by  Wolsey. 


TO  find  that  Mr.  Fulleylove  has  been 
making  a series  of  sketches  in  Paris 
must  be  a matter  of  interest  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  water-colour  drawings  of 
architectural  subjects.  It  may,  however, 
perhaps  be  said  that  Mr.  Fulleylove  is  not 
seen  quite  at  his  best  in  the  collection  of 
drawings  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  , 
gallery  under  the  title  of  “Paris  To-day,” 
for  the  reason  that  his  style  of  work  is 
better  suited  to  drawings  on  a larger  scale 
than  the  majority  of  these.  Many  of  them 
are  on  a smaller  scale  than  this  artist  usually 
works;  and  his  style  seems  to  require  more 
space  for  broader  surfaces  of  tone  and  colour; 
tine  small  drawings  here  are  somewhat 
heavy  and  wanting  in  light.  Nor  in  archi- 
tecture is  he  so  good  with  Gothic  work  like 
Notre  Dame,  and  with  picturesque  narrow 
streets,  as  with  the  broad  surfaces  and  open 
surroundings  of  Renaissance  buildings  and 
gardens.  The  best  drawings  in  the  collection 
are  mostly  the  larger  ones  or  those  that  deal 
with  Classical  Paris.  “Versailles”  (52),  a 
garden  scene  in  which  the  characters  of  the 
period  of  the  palace  are  introduced,  with 
part  of  a sculptured  fountain  in  the  fore- 
ground and  a fine  mass  of  trees  on  the  right, 
is  admirable ; so  is  “ Garden  of  the  King,  Ver- 
sailles (53),  and  “ Termes  in  the  Garden  ” (50). 
Among  the  smaller  drawings  some  are  charm- 
ing in  effect  however;  notably  the  “ Allde 
des  Grangers,  Tuileries  Gardens”(3i),  which 
is  full  of  sunlight;  the  “Luxembourg  Avenue” 
(37)  with  Carpeaux’  fountain  in  the  fore- 
ground ; the  “ Arc  de  Triomphe  du  Carrousel, 
from  the  Louvre”  (57),  “St.  Etienne  du  Mont 
and  the  Pantheon”  (62)  seen  from  the  north 
side  of  the  church  ; the  scene  in  the  Tuileries 
Gardens  (69) ; “ The  Pantheon  ” (73)  seen  in 
a glimpse  down  a narrow  crooked  street. 
In  “ The  Tuileries  Gardens  looking  towards 
the  Arc  de  I'Etoile  ” (21),  the  distant  arch  is 
put  in  too  strongly  and  positively,  and  does 
not  convey  the  idea  of  its  scale  and  distance. 
In  general,  however,  the  well-known  scenes 
are  represented  with  remarkable  truthful- 
ness. We  should  not  omit  mention  of  a 
powerful  and  unusual  little  study  of  “ Notre 


Dame”  in  a rainstorm  (55),  the  only  repre- 
sentation of  the  cathedral  that  we  cared  for. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Fullylove 
should  stick  to  Classic  architecture  ; he  has  a 
special  genius  for  that,  but  apparently  not 
for  Gothic. 

> I 

LETTER  FROM  TARIS. 

The  exhibition  of  “ Femmes  Peintres  et 
Sculpteurs”  opened  a few  days  ago;  an  exhibi- 
tion at  least  as  much  “mondaine”  as  artistic, 
and  in  the  latter  sense  of  hopeless  mediocrity. 
Mdme.  Leon  Bertaux,  the  really  able  artist  who 
presides  over  the  Society,  shines  the  more  through 
the  absence  of  any  kind  of  rival,  and  contributes 
the  only  works  that  are  worth  looking  at.  It  can 
hardly  be  believed  that  most  of  the  artists 
exhibiting  here  would  be  any  the  belter  for 
securing  that  education  at  the  “ Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  ” which  they  so  persistently  demand  ; their 
best  chance  would  be  to  enter  the  School  of 
Industrial  Art, , ably  presided  over  by  M.  Paul 
Colin  at  the  “ Ecole  des  Arts  DecoraLifs.” 

The  neighbouring  exhibition  of  the  club 
“I’Epatant”  (the  old  “ Mirlitons”)  draws  a crowd  > 
of  visitors  ; and  among  the  mass  of  amateur  work  ' 
of  no  great  value  we  find  some  interesting  pictures  • 
signed  by  well-known  names.  Portraits  pre-  ' 
dominate  ; and  among  these  a portrait  of 
M.  Gerbme,  by  his  son-in-law  M.  Aime  Morot, 
is  a good  likeness  and  a fine  picture.  MM.  Jules  ■ 
Lefebvre  and  Francois  Flameng  send  some  good  1 
portraits  of  ladies,  and  M.  Detaille,  in  a battle 
picture,  shows  his  usual  ability  in  realistic  detail  i 
for  which  one  can  partly  pardon  his  hard  ■ 
execution.  M.  Gervex,  following  the  Napoleon-.) 
istic  craze,  has  painted  a kind  of  Napoleon  of : 
the  Opera  Comique  declaring  his  passion  to 
Josephine  de  Beauharnais.  Of  two  pictures  by 
M.  Carolus  Duran  his  “Joueur  de  Mandoline” 
is  certainly  the  best.  The  same  artist  exhibits  two  > 
landscapes,  the  style  of  which  recalls  those  of : 
Curzon  and  Ciceri.  The  well-known  boon  com- 1 
panion  of  M.  Roybet  is  here  again,  as  rubicund  ( 
and  commonplace  as  ever,  suggesting  a kind  of, 
vulgarised  Franz  Hals.  M.  Bouguereau’s  work, ; 
“ L’Amour  Pique,”  is  as  charming  and  conven-i 
tional  as  usual  in  its  pink  and  pearl  flesh  tints  ; 
quite  destitute  of  real  life,  but  very  attractive  for  > 
all  that  to  the  general  run  of  spectators.  Of  sculp-  > 
ture  there  is  not  much  to  speak  of. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  “ Aquarellistes  ” we  i 
get  rid  of  the  amateur  element,  and  meet ; 
with  real  and  in  some  cases  great  artists.  5 
Among  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  1 
“ Sentier  des  Loups”  and  “lie  aux  Loups”’ 
of  M.  Bonny ; the  “ Chenes  Verts  i Pas-  i 
carella”  and  the  view  of  "Ponte  Salario  ” ' 
by  M.  P'ran^ais,  which  are  so  full  of  power  and  ( 
freshness  that  no  one  would  take  them  tor  the  ( 
work  of  an  octogenarian  painter.  The  contri-  i 
butions  of  M.  Convent,  M.  Yon,  and  M.  Zuber  1 
are  also  very  fine  ; and  M.  Detaille  as  a water-  r 
colourist  is  a very  superior  artist  to  M.  Detaille  .1 
at  the  "I’Epatant”  club;  his  "Reconnaissance  ! 
sous  Bois  ” and  his  “Chasseur  a Cheval  ” are  i 
full  of  energy  and  fine  colour.  M.  Besnard  has  i; 
brought  some  picturesque  sketches  from  Algeria ; 
M.  Kochegrosse,  as  usual,  is  original  and  violent ) 
to  the  point  of  eccentricity.  M.  Lhermitte  sends  li 
some  fine  charcoal  studies.  One  of  these,  the  n 
“ Halle  aux  L%umes,”  constitutes  the  study  for  a . 
large  picture  intended  for  the  Hotel  de  Villa. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Champ  de  Mars 
Salon  will  this  year  open  in  advance  of  its  older  :i 
rival,  There  has  been  again  some  talk  of  a : 
union  between  the  two  Salons,  on  the  occasion  of  j 
the  Vienna  Exhibition,  where  a sole  delegate, 
chosen  by  the  Directeur  des  Beaux-Arts,  could  ( 
represent  both  the  societies.  But  the  conciliatory  ■; 
intentions  of  the  Administration  have  been  of  no  u 
avail,  and  the  rival  Salons  have  decided  to  exhibit  i 
separately  at  Vienna,  and  to  be  represented  there  'ii 
respectively  by  M.  Bonnat  and  M.  Carolus  Duran.  11 
It  is  difficult  to  know  how  these  rivalries  are  to  be  j, 
accommodated  when  the  present  buildings  or  their  il 
sites  are  required  for  the  1900  Exhibition.  Are  \ 
we  to  build  two  new  Galleries  for  the  two  societies  ;| 
to  keep  up  their  rivalry  in  ? ] 

At  the  Louvre  we  find,  in  the  Oriental  Section,  i| 
various  new  possessions  of  genuine  artistic  interest,  t| 
among  others  a large  bronze  patera  of  Chinese  i| 
workmanship,  some  Japanese  engravings,  and  a J 
fine  writing-box  of  lacquer  and  gold  with  a most 
elaborately-decorated  cover.  In  the  section  of  cj 
ivories  we  may  mention  also  the  acquisition  of  a ■ 
splendid  Byzantine  triptych.  The  Luxembourg  ri 
has  also  some  new  possessions  in  the  shape  of  0 
a fine  picture  by  M.  Edelfelt,  "Joum^e  del 
D^cembre  en  Finlande,”  and  two  silvered  bronze  z< 
plaques  by  Antonio  Gardet. 
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The  members  of  the  society  entitled  “Amis  des 
1 Monuments  Parisiens,’'  together  with  some  well- 
I known  artists,  have  been  making  an  archmological 
expedition  with  the  view  of  studying  the  remains  of 
1 the  old  Louvre  of  Philippe  Auguste.  The  visitors, 
!■  conducted  by  M.  Guillaume,  the  architect  to  the 
Louvre,  went  through  the  vast  subterranean  vaults 
! of  the  old  Louvre,  principally  those  below  the 
f Salle  des  Caryatides  and  the  gallery  of  the  Venus 
of  Milo.  In  the  course  of  the  promenade  they 
• discovered,  in  a sewer  of  the  time  of  Pierre  Lescot, 
an  engraved  stone,  bearing  the  date  1567,  and  a 
^ carved  representation  of  a soldier  of  the  reign  of 
t Charles  IX. 

1 Last  Saturday  the  Acadcmie  des  Beaux-Arts 
j proceeded  to  the  election  of  two  corresponding 
I members  in  place  of  M.  Fraikin,  the  Belgian 
I sculptor,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  the  American  architect. 
M.  de  Vigne,  of  Brussels,  was  nominated  in  the 
1 section  of  sculpture,  and  M.  Sainte-Marie  Perrin, 
of  Lyons,  in  that  of  architecture. 

I By  the  time  this  letter  appears,  Parliament 
.will  probably  have  pronounced  on  the  impor- 
I tant  question  of  the  scheme  of  taking  the 
i Paris  sewage  to  Acheres.  The  scheme  of  the 
. Municipal  engineers,  which  is  a kind  of  heritage 
' to  them  from  the  late  Durand  Claye,  has 
! encountered  violent  opposition  in  the  environs  of 
I Paris,  especially  in  the  Department  of  Seine-et- 
! Oise,  and  this  opposition  will  certainly  not  be 
1 unrepresented  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in 
! the  Senate.  It  is  a question  of  the  expenditure 
of  1 17  million  francs  on  a scheme  which  is  the 
[inevitable  outcome  of  the  theory  of  “Tout  a 
: I’egout.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of 
I places  on  the  Channel  coast  are  equally  opposed 
to  a counter-scheme  for  t\king  the  Paris  sewage 
I into  the  sea.  The  one  scheme  is  denounced  as 
! creating  a large  circle  of  pestilential  land  around 
I Paris  ; the  other  as  likely  to  drive  away  for  ever 
from  the  Normandy  coast  the  numerous  bathing- 
I season  visitors.  Without  endeavouring  to 
anticipate  the  conclusions  of  the  Government, 
we  may  observe  that  the  construction  of  the 
^purification  works  for  the  sewage  at  Clichy,  in 
connexion  with  the  Acheres  scheme,  is  actually 
in  progress.  It  is  from  this  point  that 
the  syphon  pipe  is  to  pass  the  Seine, 
carrying  all  the  sewage  brought  down  by  the  main 
sewer  from  Asnieres,  and  which  at  the  present 
moment  is  contaminating  the  whole  river 
as  far  as  St.  Denis.  This  part  of  the  work  has 
been  entrusted  to  M.  Berlier,  the  engineer  who 
projected  the  tubular  railway  scheme.  He  hopes 
to  have  completed  liiswork  by  next  August.  The 
syphon-drain  will  consist  of  an  iron  pipe,  2 J metres 
in  diameter,  with  a cement  lining.  It  will  emerge 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  after  having  traversed 
the  two  arms  of  the  Seine,  separated  by  the 
“lie  des  Ravageurs.”  The  length  will  be 
480  metres,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  a million 
francs. 

The  late  sculptor  Cavelier,  whose  recent  decease 
has  been  recorded  in  our  “ Foreign”  notes,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1814,  and  studied  under  David 
d’ Angers.  He  obtained  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1842.  and  on  his  return  from  the  Villa  Medici  he 
rapidly  made  a reputation,  crowned  by  the  award 
of  the  Medal  of  Honour  of  the  Salon  in  i S49.  The 
statue  which  gained  him  this  honour  was  his 
“ Penelope  F.ndnrmie,”  certainly  one  of  his 
finest  works.  From  this  time  he  received 
numerous  commissions  from  Government,  and 
look  part  in  some  great  decoration  schemes. 
Among  his  best  known  works  may  be  mentioned 
“Jeune  Grecque  remportant  le  Prix  de  la 
Course”;  the  statue  of  St.  Matthew;  the 
portrait  statue  of  Mgr.  Affie,  which  is 
in  Notre  Dame  ; that  of  Pascal,  ])laced 
in  the  arcade  of  the  Tour  St.  facques ; 
the  “ Fame”  in  front  of  the  Galerie  d’Apollon  ; 
the  caryatides  of  the  portion  of  the  new  Louvre  ; 
the  “ Francois  I.  ” in  the  old  llblel  dc  ^'illc,  &c. 
Cavelier  also  e.vecuted  numerous  bu.sts  of  cele- 
brated personages,  amongst  them  those  of  Ary 
Schefier,  Horace  ^^ernet,  llenrlquel  Dupont,  and 
N’apoleon.  • He  was  a very  learned  and  con- 
scientious artist,  whose  work  recommended  itself 
l)y  elevation  of  style  as  well  as  excellence  of 
;xecution.  He  was  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  since  1861,  Member  of  the  Institut 
since  1865,  and  Professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
^rts.  Among  his  pupils  were  many  of  the  best 
French  sculptors  of  the  day — notably  MM.  Ernest 
flarrias,  Idrac,  Guillaume,  Coutan,  and  Char- 
lentier. 

We  have  to  mention  also  the  death  at  Versailles 
>f  M.  Dussieux,  a literary  man  of  distinction  and 
m able  art-critic.  We  owe  to  him  two  excellent 
looks,  “I’Histoire  du  Chateau  de  Versailles” 
ind  “Artistes  Fran9ais  a I’Etranger.”  H?  w&s 
leventy-nine  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

KOVAL  ACAIJE.MV  LECTURES  UY  I'ROFESSOK 
Arrcuiso.N',  a.r.a. — lecture 

The  Renaissance,  as  far  as  architecture  is 
concerned,  is  one  of  the  strangest  episodes 
in  history,  and  though  so  many  have  tried 
to  explain  it,  and  amongst  them  men  of  such 
ability  and  research  as  the  late  J.  A.  Symonds, 
it  still  remains  somewhat  of  a mystery.  Its 
effects  on  architecture  have  been  so  fateful 
that  it  is  necessary  to  treat  of  it  at  some 
length.  Up  to  this  partially  antiquarian  revival 
architecture  had  run  a continued  race  ; the  torch 
had  been  handed,  it  is  true,  sometimes  to  a 
civilised,  sometimes  to  a savage,  and  sometimes 
to  a barbarous  runner,  but  they  all  ran  forward  in 
what  they  supposed  to  be  the  right  direction,  but 
when  it  was  handed  to  the  Renaissance  runner,  he 
ran  back. 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  Greek  architecture 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  though  archi- 
tects have  of  late  deplored  it,  because  there  is  only 
one  imaginable  case  in  which  it  could  have  fallen 
into  better  hands — , if  there  had  been  a nation 
to  receive  it,  which  was  gifted  with  the  same 
culture,  the  same  acute  perceptions,  with  greater 
invention,  and  with  grander  and  more  complex 
requirements.  But  to  imagine  this  i.s  to  suppose 
there  was  such  a nation  ; while  in  fact  no  such 
nation  then  existed,  or  has  since,  unless  we 
consider  that  the  Florentines  of  the  fifteenth 
century  answer  to  this  description.  Greel 
architecture  had  reached  perfection  in  the  lines  it 
had  started  on  ; it  was  “ The  one  thing  finished  in 
this  hasty  world.”  If  the  Romans  had  been 
artistic  instead  of  the  reverse,  they  could  have 
done  nothing  more  with  it,  except  use  it  on  a 
larger  scale  ; fortunately  they  were  not  artistic. 

The  be.'it  of  them  could  but  just  perceive  the 
merits  and  perfections  of  Greek  architecture, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  nation  had  never  seen  it, 
and  if  they  had  would  have  preferred  Roman 
architecture.  The  Romans,  being  a conquering 
and  building  nation,  with  a knowledge  of  tbe  arch, 
not  only  Romanised  the  debased  Greek  orders  but 
tried  to  make  a compromise  between  an  arched 
and  a post-and-lintel  style;  this  compromise  was 
only  temporary  and  ended  in  the  displacement  of 
the  lintel  by  the  arch  ; this  displacement  was  not 
absolutely  consummated  till  after  the  seat  of 
Empire  was  transferred  to  Byzantium.  The 
savages  who  had  overrun  the  Western  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  as  they  gradually  got  partially 
civilised,  produced  from  the  Roman  and  Byzantine 
buildings  and  their  ruins,  a style  we  now  call 
Romanesque. 

These  savages  weie  nominally  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  finally  advanced  to 
barbarism.  They  tried  to  preserve  from 
conflagration  the  temples  they  had  built  to 
their  new  faith.  The  only  way  of  doing  this 
was  by  using  ceilings  of  masonry  ; but  their  skill 
was  not  equal  to  this,  except  where  the  span.«; 
were  small.  At  the  very  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  these  barbariafts,  who  had  only  just 
begun  to  settle  down,  made  a rr.ilitary  tour 
through  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Pales- 
tine, and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  architecture,  with  those 
of  the  contemporary  Byzantine  Empire,  and  with 
the  new  architecture  of  the  Saracens.  During 
the  time  the  Crusaders  still  held  places  in  the 
east,  the  geometrical  studies  revived  by  the 
Saracens  had  become  the  fashion,  and  some 
advances  in  philosophy  had  been  made,  in  which 
rationalism  held  a conspicuous  place. 

In  the  east  tlie  Westerns  saw  pointed  arches 
commonly  used,  and  adopted  them,  and 
gradually  found  out  how  the  adoption  nt  pointed 
vaults  would  help  them  over  their  difficulties  : 
they  also  learnt  by  experience  the  strength  of 
various  sorts  of  stone,  and  more  or  less  to 
properly  abut  the  thrusts  of  arches  and  vaults  bv 
the  aid  of  buttresses  and  flying  buttresses,  and 
eventually  they  cut  away  and  turned  into  win- 
dows almost  I the  whole  of  the  screen  walls 
between  the  buttresses,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  invented  new  methods  of  adornment.  IIow 
new  forms  and  arrangements  in  art  could  ever 
have  been  invented  is  to  us  incomprehensible 
and  almost  miraculous.  Miraculous  interven-  ^ 
tions  in  aid  of  architects  which  had  been  so 
frequent  in  pagan  and  Romanesque  times,  ceased 
to  occur  as  soon  as  the  architects  had  learnt  to 
build. 

The  new  and  marvellous  architecture  we  call 
Gothic,  spread,  and  specimens  of  it  may  be 
found  from  Scotland  to  Cairo  and  _ from 
Scandinavia  to  Madeira  and  the  Canaries. 

^ Tpyaifls  the  er,d  qf  t>ie  fpi^utienth  century 


skill  in  stone-cutting  was  preferred  to  sesthetic 
effect ; it  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  those 
dayo  the  one  thing  needful,  hence  the  slight 
external  pierced  screens,  the  interpenetrating 
mouldings,  and  eventually  the  fan  tracery  on 
oendants  ; and  though  a little  grace  began  to  be 
imparted  to  the  work,  there  was  an  inclination  to 
make  everything  wiry,  and  not  to  leave  a morsel 
of  the  surface  plain  for  the  eye  to  rest  on. 

Italy  from  the  thirteenth  century  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  wanting  in  architectural  schools. 
The  Gothic  brought  by  French  and  German 
architects  was  used  in  Italy  mainly  as  decoration, 
except  at  Milan,  which  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  in  artistic  dependence  on  Germany.  No 
really  organic  Gothic  is  to  be  found  in  the  upper 
|)art  of  the  Peninsula,  some  form  of  Byzantine, 
Romanesque,  or  decorative  Gothic  being  mostly 
used  to  the  end  of  ihe  fourteenth  century.  The 
clergy’s  business  being  to  look  after  peoples’ 
interests  in  the  next  world  made  them  wholly 
indifferent  to  their  interests  in  this  world.  And 
they  first  had  to  combat  the  elegant  paganism 
and  luxury  of  a decayed  civilisation,  and  therefore 
tll-couraged  learning,  not  only  as  useless,  but  as 
favouring  paganism  and  philosophy,  and  as  being 
opposed  to  the  view  that  this  world  was  but  a 
vale  of  tears. 

After  the  invasion  of  the  savages,  and  during 
the  dark  ages,  besides  having  to  nominally 
convert  the  conquerors,  the  clergy  had  to  try  and 
infuse  into  these  ferocious,  bloodthirsty,  and 
ijrutal  savages,  some  respect  for  law,  order,  and 
industry.  The  liturgy  and  the  Bible  being  in 
Latin,  the  grammar  could  net  be  properly  taught 
without  examples  from  the  poets,  orators,  and 
historians  ; and  these,  as  well  as  the  works  of  the 
Roman  lawyers  and  the  Classic  philosophers, 
were  necessary  for  the  teaching  and  mental 
enforcement  of  law  and  order,  so  that  we  find 
Dante  speaking  of  most  of  the  Latin  authors  and 
of  the  principal  Greek  poets  and  philosophers. 
The  works  of  such  Greek  authors  as  were  known 
were  translations  into  Latin  of  the  Arabic 
versions.  Danle,  the  great  Medieval  p:)et,  died 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
His  immediate  successors,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio, 
became  humanists — that  is,  were  more  devoted 
to  the  learning,  knowledge,  and  culture  bene- 
ficial to  man  here,  than  to  theology.  In 
Scotland  the  humanities  are  still  a branch  of 
education,  and  comprise  grammar,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  and  the  classics.  Dante  had  seen  how 
superior  the  Latin  classics  were  in  style  to  the 
Medireval  writers,  and  adopted  Virgil  as  his  guide 
in  poetry.  Niccola  Pi.sano,  the  architect  and 
sculptor,  who  died  when  Dante  was  a boy,  had 
made  the  same  discovery  in  regard  to  sculpture — 
i.c.,  that  Roman  sculpture  was  very  superior  to 
Medieval  carving,  and  had  adapted  for  his  pulpits 
the  figures  from  a Roman  vase  and  sarcophagus. 
Brunellesco,  the  sculptor,  who  was  born  in 
1377,  the  year  after  Petrarch  died,  knew  one 
of  the  celebrated  humanists  ; he  went  to  Rome  to 
study  the  Pantheon  and  other  domes,  so  that  he 
might  fit  himself  to  dome  the  cathedral  at 
Florence.  He  must  also  have  been  affected  by  the 
rising  taste  for  classical  studies,  which  was  in  the 
air,  and  was  probably  struck  at  Rome  with  the 
superiority  of  the  old  architecture;  at  any  rate, 
he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  who  designed 
and  saw  carried  out  the  revived  forms  of  Roman 
architecture. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  something  about  Vitruvius, 
as  his  work  had  great  influence  ; every  scholar 
thought  Vitruvius  contained  the  recipes  for  this 
fine  Roman  architecture,  that  all  were  hound 
to  admire.  Professor  Cockerell  believed  that 
\'itruvius  was  known  and  studied  during  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  He  says:  “The 
church  in  the  Castle  of  Nuremberg,  built  by 
Barbarossa  in  1158,  and  the  Fraumkirk  in  the 
centre  of  that  great  city,  probably  of  later  dale, 
are  exact  illustrations  of  the  “Temple  in  Antis” 
of  X’itruvius,  as  given  by  CA'sariano  (lib.  iii. 
fob  52.)— “The  Architectural  Works  of  ^V.  of 
Wykeham.”  C.  R.  Cockerell.  8vo.  1S46. 
Pamphlet. 

We  see  from  Cxsaviano's  cuts  anil  annotations 
that  the  Medirevals  had  applied  \'itruviiis’ 
classification  of  the  temples  from  the  outside  to 
the  inside,  so  that  a decastyle  temple  was  a 
church  with  ten  pillars  to  the  nave,  a dipteral 
temple  had  two  aisles,  and  a pseudo-dipteral  an 
aisle  of  double  the  usual  width,  I believe  the 
codices  of  Mlruvius  now  known  are  of  the  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries.  An  un- 
bound MSS.  volume  of  Vitruvius’s  is  mentioned 
by  Beccadelli  as  belonging  to  him,  and  when 
Alphonso  “the  Wise,”  who  was  going  to  trust 
entirely  to  Vitruvius  for  the  additions  he  was 
about  making  at  Naples,  rec?iv^d  leaves,  hq 
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made  the  celebrated  remark,  “ It  is  not  becoming 
that  this  important  book,  which  teaches  us  so 
well  how  to  cover  in  ourselves,  should  go  about 
uncovered.’’  Beccadelli  lived  from  1394  to  1471. 
The  Editio  I’rinceps  of  \'itruvius  is  without  title, 
place,  or  date,  but  is  believed  to  have  been 
printed  by  G.  Herolt,  and  published  in  Rome 
about  i486;  it  was  edited  by  Sulpitius  from  a 
codex  found  by  Poggio  Bracciolini  at  St.  Gall 
about  1414.  The  concurrent  circumstances  of  a 
passion  for  style,  beauty,  and  delight,  for  in- 
tellectual freedom,  and  for  the  study  of  the  classic 
authors,  turned  the  thoughts  of  Italians  towards 
Rome. 

The  knowledge  that  Rome  was  once  not  only 
the  capital  of  Italy,  but  the  centre  of  an  empire 
embracing  the  ancient  civilised  world,  and  was 
then  full  of  splendid  buildings,  some  of  which 
remained,  while  the  sublime  ruins  of  others 
attested  the  fact ; the  absence  of  any  organised 
style  or  organised  schools  of  architecture,  made 
even  those  Italians,  who  cared  not  for  architec- 
ture, violent  partisans  of  a revival  of  ancient 
Roman  art. 

It  became  the  fashion,  too,  to  call  Byzantine, 
Romanesque,  and  Mediceval  architecture,  Gothic, 
Arabo-German,  and  the  “tasteless  style.” 

Architecture  got  into  the  hands  of  scholars, 
antiquaries,  goldsmiths,  painters,  and  sculptors, 
and  became,  as  Michelangelo  called  it,  a 
branch  of  the  art  of  draughtsmanship.  The 
belief  that  the  architecture  of  Rome  was  perfect 
certainly  held  full  sway  in  the  civilised  world  until 
176S,  when  Milizia  published  “The  lives  of 
Celebrated  Architects.” 

Florence,  which  has  been  called  the  modern 
Athens,  and  was  said  by  Boniface  VIII.  to  be 
the  fifth  element,  was  the  natural  place  for  new 
views  on  everything  to  spring  up,  including  the 
fine  arts.  The  probability  is  that  Brunellesco, 
having  gone  to  Rome  to  pick  up  something 
about  domes,  was  so  much  struck  by  the  style  and 
dignity  of  the  Roman  remains  as  to  induce  him 
and  his  companion,  Donatello,  to  measure  them. 
On  Brunellesco’s  return  to  Florence,  he  naturally 
advocated  a return  to  Roman  architecture ; but, 
had  this  accident  not  happened,  it  could  only  have 
retarded  the  movement  by  a few  years. 

Students,  writers,  sculptors,  painters,  men  of 
active  intellect,  and  those  who  wanted  to  enjoy 
lile,  were  all  led  the  same  way.  The  proverb 
which  says  that  “ All  Roads  lead  to  Rome  ” was 
then  true. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  discovery  of 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America  by  Columbus 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  by  Copernicus, 
were  very  practical  comments  on  the  advantage  of 
a free  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

The  fame  of  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  codex 
of  Vitruvius  by  the  Papal  Secretary,  must  have 
awakened  a new  interest  in  the  work,  though 
there  were  possibly  a few  MS.  copies  about. 
Vitruvius  being  printed  at  Rome  must  not  only 
have  made  it  more  accessible,  but  more  talked 
about,  and  have  thus  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  it  were  to  be  found  the  recipes  for  the 
manufacture  of  that  architecture  so  much  admired 
by  all  men  of  taste.  We  must  recollect  that  as 
there  were  no  schools  of  architecture,  painters  or 
sculptors  who  had  been  employed  on  buildings 
were  thought  fit  to  be  architects. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Niccola  Pisano, 
the  sculptor,  was  taken  off  to  Naples  by 
Frederick  II.  as  his  architect,  and  subsequently 
t.iiotto,  Taddeo,  and  Agnolo  Gaddi  and  others 
were  so  employed  at  Florence— occurrences  that 
would  have  been  wholly  impossible  in  France, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  capacity 
and  versatility  of  these  early  Italians,  they  could 
not  have  drawn  the  lines  for  complicated  stone- 
cutting  without  a special  education.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Brunellesco,  who  was  a most  .icute 
in.an,  did  turn  himself  into  a constructive  architect 
by  means  of  effort  and  private  study,  though  he 
would  have  done  better  to  have  gone  to  Con- 
stantinople than  to  Rome,  for  doming  was  there 
a well-known  art. 

Leon  Battista  Alberti,  whose  mighty  per- 
sonality still  affects  us,  like  that  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  or  Michelangelo,  was  the  successor  to 
Brunellesco.  He  wa^  one  of  the  extraordinary 
men  that  Italy  produced  at  the  Renaissance— a 
Latinist,  who  passed  off  his  play  on  Aldus  as  a 
Classical  work  ; who,  besides  his  wit,  his  en- 
gaging manners,  and  his  skill  at  manly  exercises, 
was  _ poet,  mathematician,  painter,  sculptor, 
architect,  and  writer  on  manners.  He  became  a 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  to  have  time 
and  opportunity  for  study,  and  is  said  never  to 
have  wasted  a minute.  He  built  some  churches, 
altered  San  Francesco  at  Rimini  into  Malaiesta's 
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Temple  to  Isotta,  within  whose  external  arcades 
are  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  great  Greek  and 
Italian  humanists — Geraistos  Plethon,  for  example 
— and  also  built  the  Rucellai  Palace  at  Florence. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  put  ourseh’es  in  the 
place  of  the  cultivated  Italians  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  We  are  sick  of  the  orders,  for  we  have 
seen  little  else  on  the  important  monuments  of  the 
last  three  hundred  years,  and  every  architectural 
pupil  has  drawn  them  out. 

In  Brunellesco’s  and  Alberti's  lime  they  were 
not  only  new  and  superior  in  style  to  anything 
the  people  had  seen,  but  were  hailed  with  delight 
as  symbols  of  ancient  Rome— that  Rome  that  was 
once  so  great,  whose  splendid  literature  had  not 
only  charmed  them,  but  had  freed  them  from 
asceticism,  and  from  the  mental  thraldom  of  the 
clergy.  A capital,  a griffin,  a torso,  a coin,  an 
engraved  gem,  or  a bit  of  foliage  enraptured 
everyone  ; these  were  fragments  from  the  hands 
of  those  great  and  good  Romans  who  did  every- 
thing so  nobly  and  so  well,  and  who  lived  in 
freedom  and  happiness  like  the  gods.  Rabelais’ 
book  of  Garagantiia  an<l  Panlagruel  is  a ribald 
one,  but,  as  far  as  I know,  it  alone  gives  some 
notion  of  the  feelings  of  mankind  at  the 
Renaissance,  and  that,  too,  without  the  darker 
traits  of  Italy.  You  must  read  the  “Murderous 
Machiavel”  for  that ; however,  J.  A.  Symond’s 
work  on  the  Renaissance  is  enough  for  most  of 
us,  and  for  the  graver  side  of  learning,  Milton’s 
poems  give  us  some  idea  of  the  variety  and 
vastness  of  the  attainments  at  the  Renaissance. 
The  idea  was  this,  that  there  was  to  be  great 
intellectual  cultivation  and  curiosity,  great  splen- 
dour, great  personal  achievements,  and  great 
enjoyment,  but  the  only  law  was  to  do  what  one 
best  liked,  which  was  to  result  in  perfect 
happiness.  What  it  did  result  in,  in  too  many 
cases,  was  a return  to  the  worst  vices  of  paganism, 
in  which  distinguished  men  loo  often  indulged, 
almost  without  a reproach ; Benvenuto  Cellini’s 
biography  is  a fair  picture  of  artist  life.  Nothing 
like  this  licence  has  occurred  since,  till  the  orgies 
of  the  French  Revolution,  when  everyone  was  to 
be  good  and  happy,  after  all  the  wicked  aristocrats 
had  been  butchered.  It  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  when  architecture  mainly  took  the 
form  of  decoration,  and  was  carried  on  by  accom- 
plished figure  draughtsmen  of  the  acutest  intel- 
lects and  the  most  refined  taste,  that  the 
product  would  approach  perfection.  The 
proportions  attained  in  the  best  examples  were 
altogether  lovely.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
antiquarian  revival,  many  of  the  smaller 
semi-architectural  works,  such  as  tombs  and 
monuments,  were  so  beautiful  as  to  be  almost 
divine,  only  the  divinity  was  a Roman  one.  The 
enormous  superiority  in  style  of  these  monuments 
over  their  Gothic  precursors  cannot  be  belter 
seen  than  in  “the  Sepulchral  Monuments  of 
Italy”  by  the  Arundel  Society.  I may  mention 
the  monument  to  Leonardo  Briini  by  Rossellino, 
1444,  and  that  of  Carlo  Marsuppini  by  Desiderio 
da  Settignano,  1453,  both  at  Sta.  Croce — a cast  of 
the  latter  is  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ; 
that  of  Barbara  Ordel^i,  1466,  at  Forli  ; those 
of  Bernardo  Guigni,  146S,  and  of  Ugo,  the 
Marquis  of  Tuscany,  1472,  both  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  and  at  the  Badia,  Florence  ; that  of 
Pietro  da  Noceto,  1470,  by  Matteo  Civitale,  in 
the  Duomo  at  Lucca.  Those  at  the  Badia,  and 
that  of  Marsuppini  have  some  of  the  panels  of 
dark  purple  porphyry,  which  is  a most  simple 
and  effective  way  of  getting  monumental  colouring. 

Practically  there  were  no  examples  amongst  the 
Roman  remains  of  the  building  wanted,  so  such 
buildings  as  had  been  done  by  Byzantine,  Roman- 
esque, or  Gothic  architects  had  to  be  followed  as 
models,  and  on  these  the  Roman  architecture  and 
ornaments  were  grafted,  or  Roman  architecture 
was  substituted  for  the  old  forms ; enriched  too 
by  a taste  and  spirit  that  the  Romans  did  not 
jwssess. 

The  great  prison  palace  of  Florence  the  Pitti, 
attributed  to  Brunellesco,  brings  to  one’s  mind 
nothing  but  thoughts  of  the  dungeon  and  the 
rack,  however  fine  it  may  be  as  a mass.  The 
Rucellai  Palace,  by  Alberti,  however,  is  lighter 
and  gayer,  although  the  main  walls  and  archivolts 
are  rusticated  ; it  has  three  orders  of  pilasters, 
with  their  entablatures,  and  is  cut  up  into 
apparently  equal  divisions,  except  where  the  two 
doorways  occur,  and  in  these  the  spaces  are  a 
little  wider;  round  arches  with  very  deep  archi- 
volts fill  up  the  space  between  each  pair  of 
pilasters,  and  are  formed  into  double-arched 
windows  by  a central  column  : llie  ground  floor 
is  lit,  after  the  old  Florentine  fashion,  by  square 
windows  about  15  ft.  from  the  ground,  to  prevent 
the  inmates  being  shot  by  a pa.ssing  enemy. 

The  third  great  architect  of  the  Renaissance, 
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Bramante,  built  one  of  his  most  delightful  works, 
the  Cancellaria,  at  Rome.  This  fiont  is  also  like 
that  of  Rucellai,  regularly  but  unequally  divided 
by  pilasters,  which  might  almost  be  called 
coupled  above  the  ground  story — there  is  a 
narrow  space  and  a wide  space  alternately 
between  the  pilasters  ; the  narrow  space  is  blank, 
while  the  windows  are  in  the  wide  space.  The 
front,  however,  has  graces  that  the  Rucellai  Palace 
cannot  pretend  to,  for  besides  minor  points  that 
add  to  its  beauty  of  composition,  the  round- 
headed  windows  are  enclosed  by  square  lines. 

The  other  great  and  characteristic  palace  is  the 
Farnese,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Antonio 
i’iccone,  who  look  the  name  of  his  uncle  San 
Gallo.  Here  the  front  is  treated  as  a whole,  the 
frieze  and  cornice  being  proportioned  to  the  total 
height  of  the  buiklinv.  This  palace  has  no 
columns  or  pilasters,  but  is  treated  wholly  by 
windows.  The  ground  - floor  windows  have 
dressings  and  a cornice  without  a pediment  ; 
those  of  the  first,  or  noble  floor,  have  alternately 
triangular  and  segmental  pediments,  and  the  top 
floor  has  only  triangular  pediments.  Michel- 
angelo is  said  to  have  had  some  say  or  hand  in 
the  matter,  to  which  the  simple  grandeur  of  the 
whole,  as  well  as  the  botches  of  the  first  floor 
centre  window  and  the  arched  openings  in  the 
second  floor,  give  some  colour ; the  cornice  is  said 
to  be  by  Vignola.  Whoever  designed  the  Farnese 
Palace  had  mastered  the  law  of  repetition  without 
variety,  which  gives  such  dignity  when  properR 
done.  The  rusticated  carriage  entrance  is  toe 
narrow  for  the  front,  and  is  too  inconsistent  with 
the  rest  of  the  architecture. 

\’enice  is  the  next  place  where  we  can  study 
the  charms  of  the  Early  Renaissance. 

The  outside  of  the  Sta.  Maria  del  Miracoli  ai 
Venice  is  delicate  and  picturesque,  and  the  inside 
is  even  more  so.  The  altar-screen,  which  i* 
pierced,  is  after  the  best  Roman  models,  wher 
Roman  art  was  interpenetrated  with  Greek 
forms.  This  churcli,  together  with  the  Ven- 
dramin,  Spinelli,  and  Slanzoni  palaces,  are 
attributed  to  some  of  the  Lombardi,  the  family 
which  did  so  much,  in  the  ICarly  Renaissance 
times,  for  the  architectural  and  sculptural  adorn 
ment  of  Venice. 

In  these  examples  the  Roman  decorative  use  0 
the  column  is  followed.  It  is  curious  how  the 
Roman  orders  became  an  object  of  worship  evei 
to  our  own  time.  M.  Paul  Sedille,  whoS( 
review  of  modern  English  architecture  we  havi 
all  read  with  such  pleasure,  wrote  a life  of  Josepl 
Louis  Due,  the  architect  of  the  July  Column  anc 
the  Law  Courts.  In  it  he  quotes  the  followinf 
opinions  of  Due  on  the  orders;  “Without  th< 
order  what  would  our  monuments  be?  Is  it  no 
the  order  which,  by  its  proportions,  regulated  bj 
those  of  man,  becomes  the  unit  and  measure  o 
buildings  ? 

What  confusion  would  at  once  be  produced  i 
the  order  were  suppressed  ! The  strangest  pro 
portions,  sometimes  shortened  and  crushed,  soma 
times  of  a height  without  limit,  would  form  ai 
incoherent  whole,  'vhich  might  for  an  instan 
astonish  and  dazzle  the  eyes,  but  could  neve' 
charm  them.”  M.  Sedille  then  adds  this  : 

“ So  M.  Due  thought  that  without  the  employ 
ment  of  the  order,  construction  and  not  architec 
lure  could  alone  be  produced.”  He  reminds  u 
that,  “ Even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  order 
were  incorporated  in  the  pillars,  at  first  on  theii 
principal  faces,  then  on  the  angles  and  on  thi 
points  which  mark  the  effort  of  carrying  weight; 
It  was  the  condition  of  beauty  in  these  monui 
ments,  in  spite  of  the  sacrifice  of  all  proportion  ii 
the  orders.  Without  these  last  vestiges  of  poeti; 
essence,  there  would  only  remain  masses  of  inec 
matter.” 

Due's  remarks  form  a graceful  prologue  to  whs 
I am  about  to  say.  His  profound  study  of  Romar 
architecture  had  somewhat  biassed  his  taste 
though  not  his  judgment ; for  it  is  evident  he 
not  quite  mean  what  he  said.  He  felt  the  charr. 
of  those  gradually-perfected  proportions  in  th' 
Roman  column,  as  who  has  not  ? but  he  also  fel: 
that  he  could  condone  the  want  of  classical  pro 
portions  if  he  got  the  column  ; that  is  a shaft; 
simple  or  compound ; if  the  duties  the  colunx; 
had  to  perform  were  architecturally  marked 
the  capital  condensing  all  the  pressures  tha 
came  on  to  it,  into  the  shaft,  and  the  bas\ 
spreading  the  concentrated  pressure  of  th 
shaft  on  to  the  earth.  The  column  is  but  a pie 
to  support  direct  compression,  rounded  both  fo 
convenience  and  beauty,  and,  as  I have  just  saidi 
its  capital  is  to  concentrate  pressure,  and  its  bas' 
to  spread  it.  The  proportions  of  the  shaft  shov 
the  architect's  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  th«t 
material,  and  of  the  necessary  statical  conditions  r 
the  archile?l’s  business  is  to  make  it  properlt 
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t press  its  duties  in  accordance  with  the  character 
the  room  or  the  building.  The  constructor  is 
norant  if  he  uses  ten  times  as  much  material 
is  wanted  ; so  a column  of  wood,  of  soft  stone, 
I hard  stone,  of  marble  or  of  iron  will  vary  in 
^oporlion  to  the  strength  of  the  material  ; and 
e architect  is  a bungler  if  he  cannot  make  the 
oporlions  right,-  characteristic,  and  becoming, 
he  burly  porter  may  carry  a heavy  weight  on  his 
ick,  and  if  he  carries  it  we  do  not  ask  for  grace  ; 
It  if  we  want  it  carried  by  an  athlete  we  want  it 
me  gracefully  and  without  a painful  elfort  being 
iparent  ; it  is  the  difference  between  Atlas  and 
erakles. 

The  floral  elegance  of  a Corinthian  capital 
Tries  us  away,  but  it  has  a rather  unstable 
ok,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Greek, 
oric,  or  Ionic  for  propriety  of  expression. 

I may  here  remark  on  the  advantage  in 
lint  ot  symmetry,  in  the  Vitruvian  sense,  of 
e use  of  one  uniform  material  throughout  a 
lilding.  Granite  and  marble  columns,  if  pro- 
irtioned  according  to  their  strength,  look  too 
ght  for  a superstructure  of  freestone,  and  the 
sproportion  is  still  greater  when  a cast-iron 
;lumn  is  used.  We  can  bring  ourselves  to 
pport  the  conjunction  of  iron  with  brick  or 
:estonc  by  an  effort  of  the  understanding,  but 
is  ed'ort  rather  breaks  the  continuity  of  our 
5ual  satisfaction.  The  best  solution  I have  seen 
cast-iron  columns  carrying  masonry  was  at  the 
iris  Exhibition  of  1889.  The  early  Romans 
d very  little  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  probably 
d few  sculptors  amongst  them.  They  had 
mired  the  Greek  temples;  and  entablatures 
ih  their  columns  were  looked  on  as  symbols  of 
t.  When  columns  were  no  longer  wanted  to 
pport  architraves,  they  were  still  looked  on  as 
jential  to  architecture.  In  the  forum  of  Nerva 
ere  are  splendid  columns,  but  to  make  them 
)re  effective  they  were  not  kept  under  the  main 
lablature,  but  were  projected  out,  while  the 
tablalure  over  them  had  probably  nothing  to 
rry  but  a vase  or  a statue.  Earlier  than  this, 
len  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  was  designed,  it 
ns  enriched  by  a series  of  stories  of  columns  with 
itablatures  to  each,  so  that  its  appearance  is 
it  of  an  oval  many-storied  temple,  between 
lose  columns  another  structure  has  been 
serted. 

Antique  Roman  work  was  considered  by  the 
ilians  of  the  Early  Renaissance  as  perfect,  and 
be  imitated  ; for  you  must  recollect  that  the 
snaissance  architects  were  not  architects  accord- 
g to  our  view  ; but  were  sculptors,  painters,  or 
ildsmiths  who  wanted  to  make  the  exterior  of 
eir  buildings  agreeable,  and  were  therefore  not 
ocked  by  any  kind  of  structural  absurdity, 
ilh  them  columns  did  not  represent  a purely 
nstructive  feature  made  beautiful,  but  were 
oked  upon  as  beautiful,  and  convenient 
ings  for  cutting  up  a surface.  This  view 
even  now  hardly  extinct,  and  was  in  full 
^our  up  to  a comparatively  recent  period, 
any  of  our  public  buildings,  and  perhaps  even 
ore  of  our  grand  corporate  and  private  buildings, 
•ve  the  appearance  of  being  built  within  the 
ilonnades  of  ruined  temples  ; and  it  is  fortunate 
hen  the  temple  stands  on  the  ground,  and  is  not 
ised  on  a lofty  basement,  which  takes  away  the 
ry  semblance  of  reality,  and  shows  the  pure 
lly  of  the  proceeding.  There  are  excuses  to  be 
ade  for  these  vagaries,  among  nations  and  in  times 
hen  sculpture  was  unknown,  or  was  in  such  a 
ibased  state  that  it  could  produce  no  emotion, 
id  was  like  rude,  early  sculpture,  really  used  as 
cture  writing  to  tell  a story.  But  we  now  have 
Iniirable  sculptors,  who  could  tell  us  all  the 
notional  stories  of  the  past  and  convey  to  us 
ery  perfect  form  of  human  beauty.  They 
nnot,  of  course,  express  any  stirring  incident  of 
e present  day,  because  our  clothes  not  only  blur 
1 form  in  repose  or  action,  but  are  in  themselves 

0 ignoble  to  raise  anything  but  laughter  or 
intempt.  I consider  it  most  despicable  to 
nament  a building  in  the  present  day,  by  cover- 
g it  with  useless  columns,  blind  arcades,  or 
immon  geometrical  forms,  when  it  had  much 
dter  be  left  jdain,  if  fine  sculpture  cannot  be 
forded  to  enrich  it.  There  was  something  to  be 
id  for  the  geometrical  patterns  of  the  Saracens, 
r they  not  only  appear  to  be  insoluble,  hut  the 
Moslems  were  discouraged  from  using  figure 
ulpture. 

To  continue  the  account  of  the  Roman  revival 

1 Renaissance  days,  I may  say  that  so  long  as 
Oman  work  was  used  to  add  interest,  novelty, 
id  style  to  the  forms  in  use,  the  work  had 
ways  some  charm  ; but  when  the  architects  of 
le  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  early 
xteenth  century  had  got  a recipe  for 
Oman  architecture,  its  use  was  mainly  a 
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proof  of  study  and  a good  memory, 
ceased  to  be  interesting.  The  .same  thought 
which  induced  Serlio,  Palladio,  and  Vignola  to 
publish  measurements  of  the  ancient  Roman 
buildings  and  correct  specimens  of  the  orders,  and 
to  recommend  their  use,  occurred  to  the  Irishman, 
if  an  apple-pie  was  made  so  delicious  by  a little 
quince,  how  delicious  would  it  be,  if  it  were  all  of 
quinces.  Gradually  architecture  became  a scholastic 
exercise  in  a dead  language,  in  which  false 
quantities  were  a graver  offence  than  ihe  want  of 
proper  expression  or  invention.  At  last  architec- 
ture became  the  dullest  sort  of  pedantry,  when  it 
did  not  fall  into  contortion.  An  architect  may  be 
allowed  to  use  a Classical  column,  even  with  the 
perfect  Classical  proportions,  if  those  proportions 
are  wanted  to  carry  the  weight ; but  as  this  use  of 
it  would  require  nothing  but  a little  statical 
knowledge,  it  must  be  looked  on  in  the  same 
light  as  a quotation  by  a modern  poet  from  the 
classics,  not  quoted  for  the  sake  of  letting  the 
poet’s  memory  serve  the  turn  of  invention,  init  to 
show  his  admiration  of  the  gem,  by  setting  it. 
All  columns,  however,  should  be  excluded  that 
were  not  wanted  to  carry  weight  ; and  even  for 
these  an  architect  should  generally  be  recom- 
mended to  use  some  new  or  elegantly  altered  form 
that  would  attest  his  originality. 

John  Addington  Symonds,  after  stating  that  the 
Renaissance  architecture  created  a new  common 
style  for  Europe,  makes  the  following  prophecy, — 
“ With  all  its  defects,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  neo- 
Roman  architecture,  so  profoundly  studied  by  the 
Italians  and  so  anxiously  refined  by  their  chief 
masters,  will  ever  wholly  cease  to  be  employed. 
In  all  cases  where  a grand  and  massive  edifice, 
no  less  suited  to  purposes  of  practic.al  utility  than 
imposing  by  its  splendour,  is  required  this  style 
of  building  will  be  found  the  best.  Changes  of 
taste  and  fjshion,  local  circumstances,  and  the 
personal  proclivities  of  modern  architects,  may 
determine  the  choice  of  one  type  rather  than 
another,  among  the  numerous  examples  furnished 
by  Italian  masters.  But  it  is  not  possible  that 
either  Greek  or  Gothic  should  jiermanently  take 
the  place  assigned  to  neo-Roman  architecture  in 
the  public  buildings  of  European  capitals.” 

Granting  his  assumption,  that  architects  must 
copy  something,  I agree  with  him  ; but  I do  not 
grant  his  assumption.  If  I did,  both  this  and  the 
last  course  of  lectures  would  have  been  time 
wasted,  both  for  the  speaker  and  for  his  hearers. 

I say  that  architecture  is  an  organic  art  that  must 
change  with  our  knowledge  and  skill  in  construc- 
tion, more  particularly  when  we  have  materials  of 
vast  power  scarcely  known  to  the  ancients.  I 
say,  too,  that  we  have  new  tastes  and  different 
emotions  to  express.  We  must  learn  from  the 
past  the  language  of  architecture  and  the  methods 
by  which  emotion  has  been  produced,  and,  when 
this  language  and  these  methods  have  been  learnt, 
we  must  all  try  to  express  the  emotions  of  our  day. 
If  emotions  be  but  feeble  now,  the  time  may  come 
when  they  will  be  stronger  and  when  they  will  be 
more  earnestly  desired. 

There  have  been  some  great  movements,  even 
in  my  time,  that  I hope  promise  well  ; one 
certainly  does — the  pursuit  of  truth.  Speaking  of 
the  intellect,  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  now  getting 
to  be  looxed  on  as  man’s  highest  duty,  and  we 
shall  eventually  have  temples  to  it.  We  are  al.so 
coming  to  believe  that  the  investigation  of  the 
laws  that  govern  the  world  and  those  parts  of 
the  universe  that  are  within  our  ken,  are  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  knowledge.  Few  will  dissent 
from  this  opinion,  for  the  slight  glimpses  we  have 
gained  have  not  only  made  us  like  the  fabled 
magicians  of  old,  and  cut  us  adrift  from  the  past 
world,  but  have  added  enormously  to  our  power, 
our  comfort,  and  our  wealth. 

The  jHitting  the  keys  to  knowledge  in  the 
hands  of  the  rising  generation  must  have  striking 
results,  and  the  passing  of  every  child  through 
the  Board  School  sieve,  and  making  what 
openings  we  can  for  those  specially  gifted  to  use 
their  gifts  must,  if  not  mismanaged,  greatly  add 
to  the  effective  power  of  the  country.  Democracy, 
again,  is  a vast  power,  which  we  hope  the 
sagacity  of  the  nation  will  direct  in  the  right 
way.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  workmen 
will  learn  that  they  cannot  raise  their  wages  by 
ireing  idle,  nor  by  destroying  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  may,  therefore,  use  the  wealth  they 
now  squander  in  strikes,  for  building  themselves 
magnificent  halls  which  will  throw  the  Halls  of 
the  Confraternities  (Scuole)  of  Venice  into  the 
shade.  ^Ye  may  also  hope  that  moral  philosophy 
will  be  greatly  extended  on  a new  basis,  and  that 
the  multitudes  who  go  to  learn  its  lessons  may 
desire  to  be  housed  conformably  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject ; and,  lastly,  that  our 
legislators  may  learn  that  the  most  striking  lessons 


can  only  be  given  to  the  bulk  of  men  by  the  fine 
arts. 

Something  must  be  said  about  sculpture,  and 
by  sculpture  I mean  what  the  French  mean,  viz., 
the  carving  well  of  vegetable  or  animal  forms,  as 
well  as  the  human  figure.  I presume  it  to  be 
admitted  that  the  Egyptians  carved  animal  forms 
in  the  most  monumental  way.  The  purely  natural 
forms  of  the  animals  have  been  so  abstracted  or 
modified  by  them  as  to  make  them  perfectly 
harmonise  with  the  monuments  they  adorn.  The 
Assyrians  doubtless  gave  the  most  vigorous  and 
lifelike  representation  of  animals,  but  they  do  not 
so  well  harmonise  with  monumental  structures. 
In  the  case  of  man,  the  Italian  Renaissance 
masters  undoubtedly  added  new  phases  of  treat- 
ment, There  is  a peculiar  charm  about  their 
naked  children  which  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  Greek  sculptors  or  their  Roman 
imitators  ; and  some  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Renaissance  masters  gave  a mystery,  a look 
of  passion,  or  of  Christian  resignation  to  the 
human  face,  which  was  not  found  in  antique 
sculpture.  The  lielmetted  figure  in  the  Medici 
Chapel,  by  Michelangelo,  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  example  of  inscrutable  mystery. 

Though  there  are,  perhaps,  no  examples  of 
Renaissance  foliage  that  are  quite  equal  in  monu- 
mental expression,  in  dignity  and  simplicity  of 
treatment  to  the  very  best  Roman  work,  there  was 
a greater  look  of  vitality,  and  greater  invention 
amongst  some  of  the  best  Early  Renaissance  work. 

I should  hardly  like  to  affirm  that  the  very  best 
Renaissance  sculptors  exceed  in  perfection  of 
treatment  one  or  two  examples  of  tlie  best  Roman 
work,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  very  llattest  kind 
of  bas-relief;  but  there  are,  undoubtedly, 
hundreds  of  examples  of  Renaissance  work  that 
were  superior  to  Roman,  for  these  Italians  of 
the  valley  of  the  Arno  were  much  greater  artists 
than  any  Roman.  But  what  is  to  be  found  fault 
with  in  the  Renaissance  is  the  feigned  admira- 
tion for  griffins,  gorgons,  and  chimeras,  sacrificial 
instruments,  and  skulls.  The  club  of  Hercules 
and  the  lyre  of  Apollo  did  really  appeal  to  Roman 
sentiments  and  beliefs,  but  with  the  Italians  it 
could  neither  recall  the  same  belief  nor  the  same 
sentiment  ; they  were  like  the  bulls’  heads  we  now 
see  on  Banks.  The  Renaissance  men  were  merely 
trying  to  think  that  they  loved  these  things  ; just 
as  the  modern  imitators  of  Gothic  try  to  fancy  that 
they  love  ill-modelled  Gothic  images  better 
than  the  most  perfect  sculpture  of  the  beauty  or 
vigour  of  the  day.  If  architects  are  content  to 
be  the  mere  decorators  of  buildings  somebody 
else  has  constructed,  then  if  they  are  to  do  it  well 
they  must  proceed  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Renaissance  men  did.  They  must  first  apprentice 
themselves  to  working  goldsmiths,  then  become 
sculptors,  and  afterwards  learn  the  few  archi- 
tectural rules  that  are  wanted  for  architectural 
designers.  As  far  as  floral  ornament  is  concerned, 
the  modern  sculptor  architects  must  learn  to  love 
something,  and  to  treat  it  with  the  same  mastery 
that  the  Greeks  treated  the  honeysuckle  or  the 
Romans  the  acanthus.  I think  it  is  impossible  for 
any  large  number  of  architects  to  become  sculptors 
as  well  as  architects  if  they  desire  to  practise 
architecture  as  a structural  and  progressive  art. 
We  not  only  find  that  the  devotion  of  a lifetime 
is  wanted  to  make  figure  sculptors  eminent,  but 
even  to  produceadmirable  ornamentalists.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  unless  an  architect  has  that 
wonderful  and  many-sided  capacity  that  charac- 
terised Alberti,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel- 
angelo, or  Wren,  he  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  a 
master  in  his  own  profession  and  to  rival  the 
sculptors  and  ornamentalists  in  theirs. 

It  is  said  by  many  that  if  architects  cannot 
equal  the  works  of  the  past  ages  in  a new  direction, 
the  best  thing  for  them  and  for  the  public  is  to 
copy  or  closely  paraphrase  past  works.  If  the 
architect  is  really  the  poet  of  building,  he  must 
by  so  doing  necessarily  lose  that  appellation — 
he  ceases  to  addiess  his  generation  in  language 
that  moves  them.  He  is  no  longer  an  original 
poet,  but  a copyist,  or  a paraphraser.  The  poet 
who  merely  paraphrases  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope, 
or  Tennyson,  although  he  would  be  as  sure  as  the 
architect  is  to  add  certain  elements  which  belong 
on!)'  to  his  own  day,  could  not  be  looked  on  as  a 
poet,  but  only  as  a skilled  workman  who  creates 
no  emotion.  He  would  merely  be  said  to  be  a 
good  paraphraser  of  Milton  or  of  one  of  the  rest. 
You  may  be  sure  that  every  poet,  to  say  nothing 
of  every  great  poet,  has  paraphrased  the  best 
pieces  of  the  great  poets  with  whose  language 
he  is  acquainted.  He  may  even,  and  probably 
has,  quoted  from  some  of  the  best ; but  the  bulk 
of  his  thoughts,  his  emotions,  and  his  style  must 
be  of  his  time,  his  nation,  and  himself.  You 
cannot  teach  this  gift.  All  that  you  can  do  is  to 
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teach  the  rules  of  the  art,  so  as  to  render  the  man 
capable  of  expressing  what  he  has  to  say.  If  he 
has  nothing  to  say,  but  is  the  master  of  the  art  of 
speaking  ; well,  you  can  only  call  him  a stylist. 
One  of  the  main  objects  of  these  lectures  has  been 
to  stir  the  emotions  of  those  who  feel  that  they 
have  something  to  say  in  architecture,  and  also  to 
recommend  the  methods  of  learning  expression, 
and  of  pointing  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  a 
certain  divergence  may  be  made  from  previous 
work.  Even  cookery,  in  its  higher  form,  cannot 
be  taught  by  recipe  ; but  a very  commonplace 
person  can  be  taught  to  make  things  more  or  less 
palatable  and  digestible,  which  his  own  unaided 
intelligence  would  never  have  enabled  him  to  do. 
It  is  not  so  very  uncommon  for  the  deep  study  of 
a subject  to  reveal  to  the  student,  powers  in  that 
direction  that  he  never  suspected  ; although  I 
think  that  this  can  rarely  be  the  case  with  those 
of  the  greatest  capacity.  I am  inclined  to  think 
with  the  French  poet,  “that  the  thorn  that  does 
not  prick  when  it  is  born,  will  never  prick  at  all.’’ 
If  this  were  not  so,  we  must  have  lost  the 
creations  of  very  many  geniuses. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


The  ninth  meeting  of  this  Institute  for  the 
present  session  was  held  on  Monday  last,  at 
9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson 
(President)  in  the  chair. 

The  President  stated  that,  as  intimated  at  the 
last  meeting,  Mr.  Middleton  had  resigned  the  ! 
post  of  auditor  to  which  he  was  elected.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary,  under  the  terms  of  the 
by-law,  to  elect  an  auditor  in  his  place. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  William  Woodward, 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Burrows,  Mr.  F.  W.  Marks 
(Associate)  was  elected  auditor. 

The  President  next  announced  that  an  Inter- ' 
mediate  Examination,  to  qualify  for  registration  as  , 
student,  was  held  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22nd 
inst.,  when  thirty-eight  probationers  applied, 
thirty-six  of  whom  were  admitted,  and  of  these 
thirty-five  presented  themselves  and  were  exa- 
mined ; twenty-one  passed,  and  twelve  were 
relegated,  in  three,  four,  or  five  separate 
subjects,  and  two  in  all  subjects.  The ; 
majority  of  those  relegated  failed  in  subjects 
two  and  four,  viz.,  “the  several  varieties  of 
Classic  ornament  ” and  “ the  characteristic  mould- 
ings and  ornament  of  each  period,”  in  which 
accuracy  of  delineation  was  indispensable.  No 
one  need  feel  disheartened  at  being  relegated ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage to  the  students  that  they  should  be 
relegated,  because  they  “ had  thereby  the 
opportunity  of  making  themselves  much  more 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  than  they  were 
before.”  The  twenty-one  who  had  passed, 
placed  in  order  of  merit  by  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, were  as  follows C.  F.  Innocent, 
Sheffield;  G.  Thomson,  Leeds;  J.  Hunt,  18, 
Dorset-square,  N.W.  ; II.  A.  Chapman,  Scar- 
borough : P.  C.  Blow,  St.  Albans,  Herts ; 
R.  H.  Owen,  293,  Clapham-road,  S.W.  ; C.  O. 
Nelson,  16,  Scarsdale-terrace,  Kensington,  W.  ; 
L.  B.  Price,  B.A.,  Oxon,  64,  Cannon-street, 
L.C.  ; S.  Owen,  Newholme,  Grappenhall,  near 
Warrington;  G.  H.  Devall,  Birmingham; 
II.  Shepherd,  Richmond,  Surrey  ; R.  II.  E.  Hill, 
3,  I.qmbard-court,  Lombard-street,  E.C.  ; C.  w! 
Harris,  Liverpool ; H.  M.  Potts,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne;  G.  II.  Grayson,  Liverpool;  A.  Harrison, 
Stockton-on-Tees;  P.  C.  Newman,  33,  Cologne- 
road,  New  Wandsworth,  S.W.  ; W.  R.  Mosley, 
Leeds  ; E.  C.  Aldridge,  Liverpool ; R.  Rich, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; E.  Borissow,  Cambridge. 

Those  2x  probationers  who  had  passed,  added 
to  the  15  who  passed  in  November,  increased  the 
number  of  the  students  of  the  Institute  to  109. 


The  New  Scieuce  Laboratories  at  Umversit\ 
College, 

Papers  were  then  read  on  “ The  New  Scien 
Laboratories  at  University  College,  London  ” 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  Professor  T.  Huds^ 
Beare,  B.Sc.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Professor  T. 
Fleming,  M.A..  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  and  Profess 
G.  Carey  Foster,  F.R.S.  The  papers  were  : 
read  by  Professor  Roger  Smith,  the  first  being  I 
object  of  the  paper  was  to  describe  i 
additions  and  alterations  which  had  recently  bei 
cabled  out  at  University  College,  London, 
order  to  form  a series  of  laboratories,  buildin 
devoted  to  the  practical  study  of  science  ai 
applied  science,  sufficiently  extensive  and  coi 
plcte  to  he  worthy  the  attention  of  members 


the  Institute  at  a time  when  technical  scientific 
teaching  was  one  of  the  prominent  subjects  of  the 
day.  The  first  engineering  laboratory  set  up  in 
the  United  Kingdom  had  been  that  established 
by  Professor  Kennedy  in  the  year  1S7S  at  this 
College,  in  a basement  not  well  lighted,  certainly 
spacious,  but  with  no  other  special  adaptation  to 
the  purpose  than  that  it  had  a solid  floor ; and 
most  of  the  numerous  engineering  laboratories 
which  had  been  since  established  had  far  better 
buildings  provided  for  them.  It  was  for  the  many 
students  now  working  in  this  department,  which 
had  thriven  exceedingly,  that  a new  and  suitable 
laboratory,  together  with  a spacious  and  light 
studio  for  mechanical  drawing,  was  urgently  re- 
quired. The  departments  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing and  physics  also  required  better  accommoda- 
tion. No  unoccupied  land  remained  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Council  on  which  a building  supply- 
ing what  was  required  could  be  erected,  except  a 
small  part  of  the  south  quadrangle  in  the  rear, 
and  the  space  along  the  western  or  Gower-street 
front  of  the  great  front  quadrangle.  The  new 
physical  laboratory,  which,  however,  furnished 
only  a small  part  of  the  accommodation  needed 
for  physics,  was  accordingly  erected  in  the  rear, 
and  to  the  electrical  and  engineering  laboratories 
part  of  the  front  space  was  allotted.  Designs 
were  made  providing  for  the  largest  amount  of 
space  compatible  with  retaining  an  adequate  open- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  new  front ; and  of  these 
Mr.  Brewer  had  made  two  views,  which  gave  a 
general  idea  of  what  was  contemplated.  Very 
nearly  the  whole  of  one  block  occupying  the 
southern  half  of  the  long  frontage  had  to  be  com- 
menced in  order  to  afford  as  much  ground-floor 
space  as  was  wanted ; but,  unfortunately,  only 
part  of  the  upper  floors  was  called  for  at  the  time, 

: and  financial  considerations  absolutely  prohibited 
anything  more  being  done  than  it  was  essential 
to  do,  with  the  result  that  much  of  the  building 
was  temporarily  roofed  in  as  a one-story  building, 
so  that  externally  the  new  laboratories  looked 
very  unfinished  indeed  ; but  each  of  the  depart- 
ments actually  constructed  had  been  entirely 
completed  internally.  In  the  architectural  treat- 
ment of  the  building  the  details  of  the  original 
had  been  most  scrupulously  followed,  and  towards 
the  quadrangle  the  original  ordonnance  was  in 
every  respect  continued.  Towards  Gower-street 
some  small  variations  of  great  practical  utility 
had  been  made,  the  most  considerable  being  the 
introduction  of  a third  story  of  openings  along 
part  of  the  front.  The  engineering  laboratory 
consisted  of  a building  98  ft.  by  50  ft.  internal 
measurement,  with  four  small  rooms  cut  off  from 
it  at  the  north  end,  and  a large  space  for  the 
steam-engine  enclosed  by  a glass  partition,  the 
remainder  being  quite  open  and  full  of  machinery 
and  tools.  The  walls  were  lined  with  white  glazed 
bricks.  The  laboratory  was  covered  by  a very  light 
temporary  roof  of  steel  trusses,  slated  on  boarding 
and  felt,  and  with  a sky-light.* *  The  floor  was  a 
wood-block  floor  on  concrete,  and  where  the 
lathes  and  other  large  tools  come,  blocks  of 
cement  concrete  were  put  in  to  receive  them. 
Cast-iron  brackets  to  carry  shafting  were  built 
into  the  walls,  and  gas,  water,  and  electric  light 
laid  on.  There  was  no  basement  under  the 
laboratory,  but  one  was  formed  under  the  buildings 
adjoining.  In  this  basement  there  was  a forge, 
and  at  the  basement  level,  but  not  under  any 
part  of  the  building  (so  as  to  avoid  any  possible 
risk  to  the  fabric  from  explosion),  was  formed 
the  vault  for  a boiler-house.  Also  in  the  base- 
ment, but  extremely  well  lighted,  owing  to  a fall 
in  the  ground,  was  a large  carpenters’  shop, 
available  for  all  the  engineering  students.  In  the 
basement  there  were  also  lavatories  and  a heating 
chamber.  As  the  management  and  testing  of  the 
boiler  was  part  of  the  training  of  the  students,  a 
spiral  staircase  connected  the  boiler-house  directly 
to  the  laboratory.  On  the  first  floor,  over 
the  electrical  department,  a lecture  theatre  and  a 
class-room  and  professor’s  private  room  were 
provided.  Behind  the  lecture  theatre  a 
large  diagram  - room  had  been  formed,  and 
adjoining  it  was  a dark  room  with  a dark 
lobby  for  photography.  A museum  served  as 
ante-room  to  all  these  rooms.  The  whole  of  the 
second  or  topmost  floor  was  devoted  to  engineer- 
ing-drawing, and  graphics.  In  the  lecture 
theatres  the  floor  was  flat,  which  he  personally 
considered  undesirable  in  a lecture  theatre,  but 
which  the  professors  who  used  it  desired.  The 
rows  of  seats  for  students  were  straight,  and  not 
arranged  amphitheatrically  on  plan.  Experience 
showed  that  this  answered  best.  The  southern 


. * 1^  skylight  is  essential  for  the  light  at  present,  how 

* “"le  light  to  be  provided  when  the  upper  stories  are 
added'— Li'- • • 


half  of  the  ground  story  was  dedicated  to  elec 
trical  engineering.  Here,  thanks  to  the  goo 
judgment  of  Professor  Fleming,  who  knew  exactl 
what  provision  he  wanted,  they  had  been  abi 
entirely  to  avoid  corridors,  except  one  shoi 
length  of  entrance  corridor  and  lobby  leading  t 
the  door  of  the  engineering  laboratory  and  to  th 
staircase.  Three  divisions  occupied  the  space 
(i)  The  electrical  laboratory  at  the  south  end, 
large  and  very  light  room  ; (2)  the  lecture  theatn 
with  its  apparatus-room  ; and  (3)  the  dynamc 
room.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  lecture  theati 
formed  a passage  room,  but  this  arrangement  lli 
Professor  deliberately  adopted  as  consistent  wit 
the  manner  in  which  he  would  work  his  clepar 
ment,  and  it  had  helped  in  the  elaboration  of 
very  compact  plan.  In  the  laboratory,  in  ordi 
to  secure  quietness  and  to  keep  out  the  dust,  tli 
windows  were  double,  and  blinds  which  woul 
completely  shut  out  the  light  were  fitted  to  then 
Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
material  sufficiently  opaque ; but  an  adniirabl 
dense  fabric  was  at  last  supplied  by  Messr 
Guynan,  known  as  “opaque”  cloth,  an 
specially  prepared  for  such  purposes.  Stron 
and  thick  stone  slabs  for  tables  were  bui 
into  each  pier  at  about  table  height,  and  forme 
steady  tables  to  carry  various  measuring  instn 
ments.  Similar  slabs  were  provided  in  the  norl 
wall,  and  all  windows  had  them  in  place  of  tl 
usual  window-board.  This  had  been  found  to  I 
an  excellent  way  of  obtaining  a perfectly  trus 
worthy  support  for  delicate  apparatus.  Tf 
lecture  theatre  had  an  apparatus-room  lit  I 
electric  light  quite  close  to  the  lecturer’s  plalfom 
and  the  channel  for  conveying  wires  to  tli 
laboratory  passed  absolutely  under  his  table,  i 
that  any  connexions  required  for  lecture  purposi 
could  be  made  with  the  utmost  facility — indeci 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  disposition  was  that  ll 
Professor  at  his  lecture-table  had  his  whole  depai 
ment  round  him,  and  could  literally  touch  tr 
wires  leading  to  and  from  everywhere.  Eve 
the  darkening  of  the  windows  of  his  lecture-rooi 
could  be  done  from  the  table.  Adjoining  was  tl 
dynamo-room,  where  the  electricity  is  generatei 
The  floor  of  the  dynamo-room  was  a mo 
important  part  of  the  structure.  After 
good  deal  of  consultation  the  follnwk 
mode  of  construction  was  adopted.  Afn 
excavating  the  solid  earth  to  the  required  depll 
a mass  of  2 ft.  of  Portland  cement  concrete  wi 
laid  over  the  entire  floor,  with  an  extra  depth  f( 
the  bed  of  the  gas-engine  ; but  it  was  prevente 
from  touching  the  walls  anywhere,  a space  i 
2 in.  being  left  clear  all  round,  which  was  afte 
wards  closely  packed  with  slag  wool.  In  th 
concrete  were  embedded  the  anchor-plates  of  Ion 
holding-down  bolts,  and  in  order  to  secure  th 
alisolule  accuracy  of  their  position  a skeleto 
template  of  the  whole  floor  was  prepared.  B 
the  help  of  these  bolts  a series  of  teak  beami 
each  6 in.  by  4 in.,  of  a dovetailed  section,  m 
secured  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  concrel 
18  in.  apart ; the  spaces  between  the  teak  bean; 
were  then  filled  in  with  granolithic  cement  slight! 
channelled  on  the  surface,  td  assist  in  the  running 
off  of  water.  A 6-in,  channel  was  left  almost  a 
round  theroom  for  electric  light  mains,  and  was  pre 
vided  with  a teak  cover.  On  the  teak  beams  th 
engineers  found  fixing  for  their  machinerj-,  an 
could  readily  change  its  position  if  necessarj 
The  accumulator-room  was  an  important  pai 
of  an  electrical  installation,  and  as  the  storag 
batteries  give  off  acrid  fumes,  its  ventilation  was; 
matter  of  importance.  It  was  placed  in  the  base 
ment,  and  they  arranged  to  bring  the  chimne) 
flue  from  the  furnace  of  the  hot-water  appi 
ratus  close  to  it ; they  carried  up  a separal 
air-flue  with  an  inlet  at  the  ceiling-levt 
of  the  room  to  be  ventilated,  alongside  < 
this  furnace-flue,  and,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  tl 
flue  was  a high  one,  and  to  the  stimulus  whic 
the  draught  in  it  received  from  its  neighbour,  the 
had  set  up  a very  efficient  out-going  current  whic 
carried  off  any  unpleasant  smells  very  brisklji 
The  staircase  had  been  constructed  with  an  ope 
well-hole  from  bottom  to  top,  and  a girder  ha 
been  thrown  across  it  at  the  highest  ceiling-leve 
so  that  experiments  on  long  wires  or  cords  migl: 
be  carried  out.  It  was  constructed  of  Walker 
artificial  stone,  and  one  of  the  steps,  formed  wil 
a small  steel  joist  as  a core,  was  tested  by  buildin 
it  into  a solid  wall  and  weighting  it  heavily  at  th 
end,  and  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  droppin 
heavy  weights  on  to  it  from  a height.  I 
endurance  before  cracking  showed  very  con 
siderable  strength,  and  the  stubbornness  an 
tenacity  which  it  exhibited  after  its  first  crack 
and  before  it  was  finally  destroyed,  gave  him  : 
very  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  materii 
for  the  landings  and  staircases  of  a pubb 
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Jbuilding.  The  walls  generally  were  executed 
lin  brickwork  in  cement,  the  bricks  being 
iFletton  bricks,  faced  with  Portland  stone, 
and  they  stood  on  Portland  cement  concrete. 
|The  roofs  were  slated.  Fireproof  construction 
'was  not  judged  necessary  in  the  floors,  which 
jwere  carried  on  steel  girders.  The  large  depart- 
iment  of  physics  consisted  partly  of  the  old 
iengineering  laboratory,  and  the  first-floor  rooms 
and  lecture  theatre  above  it,  all  being  altered  and 
recast,  and  partly  of  a new  building  on  the  ground 
level  connected  to  both  floors  of  the  adapted  old 
building  by  a covered  way,  which  had  been 
ilready  alluded  to.  The  chief  interest  to  an 
irchitect  of  this  part  of  the  work  lay  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  was  possible  to  improve  the  lighting 
3f  what  had  hitherto  been  a dark — or  at  best  a 
i'ery  unequally  lighted — department.  In  several 
flaces  it  was  possible  to  enlarge  the  window 
openings  by  lowering  the  sills.  In  most  it  was 
found  possible  largely  to  increase  the  access  of 
light  by  splaying  the  window-heads  outside  or 
;he  jambs  inside,  and  as  the  walls  were  very  thick, 
i really  remarkable  increase  of  light  was 
)btained.  To  a great  extent  the  old  walls  were 
•efaced  with  white  glazed  tiles  instead  of  plaster, 
ind  where  new  walls  were  built  they  were  faced 
vith  white  glazed  bricks,  and  the  result  of  the 
,wo  operations  had  been  to  secure  an  increase 
)f  light  which  added  to  a remarkaole  extent  to 
he  serviceableness  of  the  buildings.  The  new 
laboratory  was  a simple  brick  building,  with  a 
ew  mouldings  executed  in  moulded  brick  round 
he  openings,  and  many  windows.  It  contained 
)n  the  ground  story  two  large  laboratories  and  a 
:entra!  room.  On  the  first  floor  there  was  one  room 
ind  a photographic  dark  room  completely  fitted 
ip.  It  might  be  noticed  that  a long  stretch  of 
ipace  could  be  obtained  again.':t  the  rear  wall  by 
ietting  open  the  doors,  and  that  a window 
recurred  at  the  end  of  such  space.  This  had 
reen  arranged  to  admit  of  experiments  on  rays  of 
lorizontal  light  of  considerable  length.  All 
ound  the  walls  solid  stone  tables  similar  to  those 
dready  described  were  built  in,  and  gas  was 
aken  to  every  working  table.  The  floor  was 
olid,  resting  on  the  earth,  and  was  happily 
iemote  from  any  causes  of  disturbance.  The  floor 
of  a large  laboratory  in  the  basement  story  of  the 
old  building  was  also  practically  a solid  one,  but 
formed  specially,  since  the  earth  had  been  a 
;ood  deal  disturbed.  Sleeper  walls  at  a distance 
>f  6 ft.  apart  were  carried  from  end  to 
^nd  of  the  laboratory,  carrying  stout  stone 
:urbs,  the  top  of  which  was  flush  with 
ordinary  wooden  flooring.  The  working  tables 
verc  all  constructed  with  legs  of  such  a 
ipace  apart  as  to  rest  on  these  curbs,  while  the 
itudents  and  assistants  stood  on  the  wooden 
looring  between,  and  in  this  way  the  steadiness 
)f  the  tables  was  secured.  The  heating  of  the 
lew  physical  laboratory  was  carried  out  by  means 
)f  the  Falkirk  Iron  Company’s  controlled  com- 
justion  stoves,  and  by  open  fireplaces  in  the 
imaller  rooms.  The  rest  of  this  department  was 
leated  from  the  low-pressure  system,  which  warmed 
he  college  buildings  generally.  In  the  new  wing 
t was  decided  to  employ  a “ medium  pressure” 
ipparatus,  and  though  his  prejudices  were  not  in 
avour  of  this  method,  he  was  bound  to  admit 
hat  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  intro- 
iuced  into  every  part  of  the  building,  and 
he  large  amount  of  heat  which  it  threw 
)ut,  were  very  much  in  its  favour.  All  the 
hree  new  departments  were  lit  by  electric 
ight.  The  fittings  used  in  the  engineering 
lepartment  were  for  the  most  part  the  old  ones, 
ind  required  no  special  description.  The  desks 
n the  lecture  theatre  had  been  newly-designed, 
ind  were  arranged  so  that  each  student  had  a 
.eparate  desk  large  enough  to  make  small  draw- 
ngs  in  addition  to  taking  the  ordinary  lecture  notes, 
ind  so  spaced  as  to  give  the  professor  ready  means 
if  supervising  the  drawings.  In  the  electrical 
lepartment  the  fittings  were  almost  entirely  new. 
n the  photometric  gallery  a railway  was  formed 
or  moving  the  light  to  be  tested  ; this  was  22  ft. 
ong,  and  carried  on  fir  bearers.  The  rails 
vere  6 ft.  apart,  and  formed  of  rails  out  of 
5 m.  by  2 in.,  with  i in.  square  ebonized 
nahogany  strips  glued  and  tongued  on  the 
ipper  edge,  and  the  whole  painted  black, 
ihe  distances  representing  candle-power  up  to 
00  had  since  been  calculated  and  painted  on. 
n the  theatre  the  ordinary  slate  or  black- 
loard  had  been  replaced  by  one  of  plate-glass, 
vith  a ground  surface  for  drawing  on,  and 
>acked  with  black  cotton  velvet.  The  lecturer’s 
able  in  the  electrical  theatre  was  somewhat 
:laborate,  and  was  specially  arranged  with  a 
■^w  to  easily  controlling  the  various  currents 
lotained  from  the  cells.  In  addition  to  four 


cupboards,  two  of  which  contained  all  the  termi- 
nals, and  the  nest  of  drawers  under  the  top,  the 
centre  portion  was  left  quite  open,  and  at  each 
end  a broad  recess  8 in.  deep  was  formed,  and 
the  cables  from  the  accumulator-room,  which  was 
situated  immediately  below,  were  brought  up  and 
placed  directly  under  the  Professor’s  control. 
The  fittings  of  the  physical  laboratory  were 
mainly  those  already  in  use.  If  the  buildings 
and  fittings  were  adapted  to  their  purpose  it  was 
very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that,  from  first  to  last, 
they  were  in  constant  communication  with  the 
Professors  who  were  actually  working  in  the  old 
quarters,  and  ’.were  to  occupy  the  new.  An 
architect  so  placed  enjoyed  an  advantage  which, 
when  he  was  preparing  competition  designs  from 
a printed  programme  drawn  up  by  strangers,  was 
totally  denied  him,  and  he  had  in  no  instance 
been  more  sensible  of  the  value  of  this  sort  of  co- 
operation than  in  the  present  one,  when  he  had 
worked  in  concert  with  his  three  colleagues.  Pro- 
fessor Carey  Foster,  Professor  Fleming,  and  Pro- 
fessoi*  Beare. 

Professor  Roger  Smith  then  proceeded  to  read 
papers  on  technical  details  connected  with  the 
fittings  of  the  various  departments  (or  such 
portions  of  them  as  there  was  time  to  read),  by 
Professor  Carey  Foster,  Professor  Fleming,  and 
Professor  Beare.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to 
attempt  to  summarise  these  papers,  and  to  give 
them  in  any  detail  would  be  unfair  to  the  claims 
of  the  Institute  in  their  copyright.  The  whole 
form  a very  valuable  repertory  of  information  and 
experience  as  to  the  machinery  and  fittings 
required  for  technical  laboratories,  brought  up  to 
date  by  scientific  experts  who  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  subject. 


Discussion. 

Mr.  Gordon  Smith  said  he  would  not  attempt 
to  discuss  the  details  of  the  learned  papers  they 
had  just  heard.  He  confessed  it  was  beyond  him. 
altogether.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  but 
admire  the  skill  with  which  Professor  Roger  Smith 
had  concentrated  such  a deal  of  useful  accommoda- 
tion on  a site  which  he  must  have  felt  to  be  very 
confined.  lie  noticed  that  the  Professor  had 
expressed  his  conviction  that  a flat  room  for  a 
lecture  theatre  was  not  the  best,  but  his  colleagues 
in  the  undertaking  appeared  to  have  preferred  it. 
He  could  not  help  sympathising  a great  deal  with 
what  Professor  Smith  had  said,  that  for  demonstra- 
tions at  a lecture  theatre  and  so  on  it  was  best  to 
have  a rising  audience,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  a better  view  of  what  was  going  on  at  the 
table.  He  felt  sure  that  the  materials  thus  placed 
on  record,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute, 
would  be  of  extreme  value  to  many  architects  who 
might  be  called  upon  to  design  the  various 
Technical  Schools  and  centres  of  education  which 
were  being  put  forward  throughout  the  country. 
He  had,  therefore,  pleasure  in  moving  a cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  four  gentlemen  for  their 
papers. 

Professor  Kerr  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 
The  papers  which  had  been  read  and  the  illustra- 
tions presented  showed  in  a striking  manner  what 
had  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  complicated  arrange- 
ments by  the  architect  nowadays,  under  special 
circumstances.  Professor  Roger  Smith  and  his 
colleagues  had,  to  all  appearance,  produced  an 
exceedingly  complete  and  serviceable  design  in 
every  respect.  They,  as  architects,  must  see 
that  this  was  but  one  of  many  illustrations 
of  the  necessity  for  carefully  considering 
the  interior  economy  of  their  buildings. 
Some  of  them  were  old  enough  to  remember  the 
time  when  a building  of  this  sort  would  have  been 
designed  in  a Classical  manner,  and  constructed  in 
a very  substantial  way,  while  the  Professors  of  the 
several  departments  would  have  been  allowed  to 
settle  down  and  do  as  they  best  could.  That 
state  of  things  was  no  longer  tolerable,  and  he 
presumed  that  the  colleagues  of  Professor  Roger 
Smith  had  been  personally  required  to  instruct 
the_ architect  in  all  the  minutix  of  their  parapher- 
nalia. So  it  was  with  architecture  now-a-days  in 
its  practical  form.  Those  of  them  who  were 
young  men  must  look  forward  to  the  fact  that, 
in  a practical  country  like  this,  and  a country 
which  was  becoming  more  practical  by  absolute 
necessity,  in  respect  of  science,  art,  and  other 
considerations,  the  public  would  require  from  the 
architect  the  utmost  possible  skill  with  regard  to 
internal  organisation.  He  therefore  thought  that 
the  illustration  here  afforded  of  the  painstaking 
with  which  this  organisation  had  been  accom- 
plished was  a most  important  thing. 

Professor  Unwin  congratulated  University 
College  on  having  been,  in  past  times,  the  pioneer 
of  some  branches  of  scientific  education,  and  on 


having  brought  its  engineering  school  and  equip- 
ment up  to  the  level  of  some  of  the  more  modern 
institutions.  If  he  might  offer  one  slight  word  of 
criticism,  it  would  be  in  regard  to  Professor  Roger 
vSmith’s  statement  as  to  the  engineering  labora- 
tories established  at  University  College  being  the 
first  ever  established  in  this  country.  There  was 
a distinguished  professor  of  engineering  at 
University  College,  he  believed,  from  1847  to 
1855,  Professor  Evan  Ilodgkinson,  than  whom 
no  one  had  done  more  for  the  establishment  of 
experimental  data  in  connexion  with  engineering. 
Professor  Hodgkinson  made  his  experiments  at 
Manchester,  and  he  (the  speaker)  succeeded,  in 
1S55.  to  the  use  and  care  of  tlie  Professor’s  in- 
struments, and  for  ten  years  after  that  specimens 
of  iron,  steel,  timber,  and  stone  came  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  be  tested. 
The  special  merit  of  University  College 
was  that  it  had  opened  a laboratory  in 
connexion  with  an  engineering  school,  and  this 
was  a very  meritorious  achievement.  It  was 
almost  a defect  nowadays  that  the  laboratories 
were  taking  too  much  of  an  identical  form  ; and 
it  would  be  preferable  if,  in  different  laboratories, 
certain  directions  of  work  were  a little  more 
specialised.  In  the  arrangements  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school  at  University  College,  he 
thought  the  workshop  took  rather  too  subordinate 
a place..  Experience  had  shown  him  that  the 
workshop  was  a very  important  part  of  any 
modern  engineering  school,  and  in  giving  expres- 
sion to  that  view  he  believed  he  was  in  accord 
with  the  universal  experience  of  America,  where 
the  schools  were  on  the  whole  better  equipped, 
and  where  the  workshop  took  an  important  place 
in  the  college. 

Mr.  fl.  H.  Statham  remarked  that  this  was  an 
architectural  society,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
not  separate  without  something  being  said  from 
the  architectural  point  of  view.  It  appeared  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  Professors  of  University 
College  were  in  possession  of  a building  by  an 
eminent  architect,  which  was  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  London,  and  he  had  heard  no  referencS 
whatever  made  to  what  was  the  original  design  of 
the  building,  or  to  the  extent  to  which  that  design 
had  been  considered,  except  the  one  remark  that 
the  internal  ordonnance  of  the  quadrangle  had 
been  carried  out.  He  did  not  believe  Wilkins 
ever  intended  that  such  internal  ordonnance  should 
be  carried  round  the  front  at  all.  He  had 
challenged  Sir  Douglas  Gallon  in  the  Times  to 
produce  any  evidence  of  it,  but  none  was  forth- 
coming. _ There  was,  however,  in  the  library  of 
the  Institute  a small  old-fashioned  engraving, 
which  was  marked  as  “ Design  accepted 
by  the  Committee  for  University  College,” 
and,  although  it  was  a poor  thing  as  architectural 
drawings  now  went,  it  was  quite  easy  to  see  what 
Wilkins’s  intention  W’as.  The  north  and  south 
wings  were  to  be  brought  up  to  the 
street ; they  were  to  be  connected  by  a low 
ambulatory  of  one  story,  and  the  fronts 
to  the  street  were  not  to  be  treated  with 
flat  pilasters  as  in  the  design  now  exhibited  ; 
the  front  was  to  be  broken,  the  centre 
part^  being  brought  out,  and  the  upper 
portion  to  be  a portico  of  four  columns.  It 
would  be  clear  to  eve^  architect  that  Wilkins’s 
idea  was  that  these  porticoes  were  to  be  a kind  of 
echo  or  balance  of  the  centre  portico.  He  was 
not  so  bigoted  as  to  say  that,  when  the  college 
wanted  more  room  for  their  workshops,  they 
were  not  to  consider  the  matter;  but  he  thought 
a little  better  attempt  should  have  been 
made  to  carry  out  the  feeling  at  least  of 
Wilkins’s  design.  At  all  events,  they  might  have 
heard  some  reference  made  to  that  point,  and 
some  regret  expressed  at  the  apparent  necessity  of 
spoiling  the  work  of  an  eminent  architect,  and 
of  depriving  that  part  of  London,  which  had  few 
attractions,  of  one  of  its  finest  objects  and  of  an 
open  space  that  could  ill  be  spared.  On  the  day 
when  these  laboratories  were  opened,  Mr. 
Horsburgh,  the  secretary,  told  the  reporters  that 
it  was  a mistake  to  suppose  the  quadrangle  would 
be  enclosed,  and  that  there  would  be  a space  of 
too  ft.  left  in  the  centre.  lie  would  like  to 
know  from  whom  that  statement  first  emanated  ? 
He  had  looked  at  the  place,  and  a single  glance 
showed  him  that  there  could  not  behalf  that  space, 
but  he  had  also  had  it  measured,  and  he  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  one 
or  two  figures.  The  length  of  the  new  wing, 
when  completed,  would  be  213  ft.  ; and  the 
length  to  the  central  axis  of  the  site  was  237  ft., 
leaving  24  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  centre,  or  48  ft. 
for  the  magnificent  opening  shown  in  the  per- 
spective view  exhibited.  He  wished,  therefore, 
to  know  why  the  public  were  informed  that  there 
would  be  100  ft.  there?  Then  again,  the  circular 
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porticos  on  the  plan,  which  was  to  be  published 
with  the  Transactions,  projected  21  ft.  beyond 
the  line  of  the  main  building  ; which  would  leave 
just  6 ft.  between  them.  He  would  like  to 
know,  unless  it  was  proved  to  the  contrary, 
whether  the  Council  intended  to  accept  that 
perspective  drawing  as  a representation  of  fact  ? 
He  would  also  put  forward  the  general  proposi- 
tion, that  the  building  had  been  treated  without 
sufficient  regard  to  its  original  design,  and  that 
the  design,  as  shown,  was  not  such  as  could 
really  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Elsey  Smith  .said  that  Mr.  Statham  had 
undoubtedly  been  led  into  error  in  his  measure- 
ments, because  he  had  assumed,  as  had  frequently 
been  done,  that  the  centre  of  the  two  porches 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  college  was  on  the 
same  centre  line  as  the  central  portico.  That 
was  not  the  case,  there  being  a difference  of  10  ft. 
between  the  axis  line  of  the  portico  and  that  of 
the  present  gateway,*  There  was  not  100  ft. 
between  the  two,  and  it  was  never  intended  there 
should  be,  so  that  he  could  not  understand  how 
any  such  statement  came  to  be  made.  At  the 
same  time,  the  drawings  shown  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Brewer  from  actual  plans.  It  was  easy 
to  see  how  Mr.  Statham  had  made  this  error 
in  the  measurement  of  the  front,  for  no  one 
in  looking  at  it  from  the  street  would  believe  that 
the  axis  of  the  present  gateway  was  no^  on  the 
axis  of  the  central  portico. 

Mr.  Statham  said  that  the  entrance  gates  were 
shown  central  with  the  axis  on  the  large  scale  ord- 
nance map,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  when  one  was 
on  the  axis  of  the  building  by  standing  on  the 
other  side  of  Gower-street,  and  getting  the 
position  from  which  the  cupola  came  symmetri- 
cally over  the  columns.  He  was  certain  it  was 
not  10  ft.  out  of  the  axis,  nor  anything  like  it. 

Mr.  William  Woodward  remarked  that  ques- 
tions of  measurement  were  matters  of  fact,  and 
could  be  easily  settled.  The  front  to  Gower- 
street  was  a plain  Classic  one,  and  with  a due 
regard,  even  to  the  smallest  detail,  of  the  original 
mouldings  and  design  of  Wilkins,  therefore,  as 
Professor  Roger  Smith  had  been  commissioned  to 
erect  these  buildings  on  a site  which  he  could  not 
enlarge,  he  had  satisfactorily  overcome  the 
difficulty.  There  would  only  be  in  Gower-street 
what  was  to  be  seen  in  Oxford,  so  that  they  could  go 
into  the  quadrangle  and  examine  the  objects  there. 

Professor  Capper  spoke  of  what  was  being 
done  at  King’s  College  in  the  matter  of  engineering. 

Mr.  Forster  Hayward  was  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  working  in  the  details  of  such  a place 
with  the  architecture  of  the  building.  As  an  old 
schoolboy  of  University  College,  and  as  an  archi- 
tect, he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  place 
before  any  wings  were  added  to  it,  and  in  all 
friendliness  he  was  compelled  to  condole  with 
Professor  Roger  Smith  on  having  had  put  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  building  out  the  delightful  view 
from  Gower-street  of  the  portico  dome  and  building 
of  University  College.  They  must  all  feel  that 
whatever  the  exigencies  of  the  case  were  it  would 
be  a great  loss  to  cut  off  the  view  from  what  had 
evidently  been  designed  to  be  seen  from  the  street, 
because  the  wings  were  brought  up  and  finished  at 
the  ends  in  the  view  of  Wilkins’s  original  design. 
The  authorities  of  University  College  ought 
to  have  thought  very  closely  of  this  before  they 
took  up  the  ground  they  had  done.  He  would 
like  to  know  whether  it  was  really  impossible  to 
have  got  one  or  two  of  the  houses  at  the  back, 
where  the  old  physical  laboratories  were  at  present, 
and  to  have  added  the  series  of  new  laboratories 
there,  all  connected  with  the  theatres  ? Fie  should 
have  thought  i t would  have  been  much  better  to  do 
that  than  to  bring  the  laboratories  to  the  front, 
where  there  was  considerable  traffic.  A quad- 
rangle, to  be  worth  anything,  must  be  very 
much  larger  and  deeper,  and  should  have  a wider 
entrance  opening  than  what  was  now  proposed. 
He  hoped  the  matter  would  be  reconsidered, 
and  that  they  would  not  destroy  a very  important 
view  of  part  of  the  architecture  of  London  by 
carrying  out  the  proposed  plan. 

Professor  Carey  Foster  said  he  owed  a debt  of 
personal  gratitude  to  Professor  Roger  Smith  and 
Mr.  Elsey  Smith  for  the  great  trouble  they  had 
taken  in  endeavouring  to  meet  his  views  in  the 
plans  of  the  physical  department  of  the  college. 
The  result  was  that  University  College  now  pos- 
sessed as  good  a physical  laboratory  as  any  similar 
institution  in  the  country. 

Professor  Beare  added  his  testimony  as  to  the 
great  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  Professor  Roger 
Smith  and  Mr.  Elsey  Smith,  for  the  manner  in 

• Mr.  ELsey  Smith  has  asked  us  to  slate  that  since 
Monday  he  has  referred  to  the  drawing  from  recollection 
of  which  he  spoke,  and  that  he  finds  that  the  difference 
there  shown  between  the  axis  line  of  the  portico  and  that  of 
the  gateway  is  5 ft.,  not  10  fu  as  stated  at  the  meeting. 


which  they  had  carried  out  the  design,  on  the 
limited  ground  plan  at  their  disposal.  He  had 
now  been  in  the  occupation  of  the  block  since 
October,  and  had  found  that  it  met  all  require- 
ments, besides  being  remarkably  free  from  noise. 
The  vibration  generally  caused  by  machinery  was 
prevented,  by  having  the  whole  of  the  concrete 
flooring  separated  from  the  side  walls,  the  space 
between  being  filled  in  with  slag-wool  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  So  well  had  this  plan 
answered  that,  although  the  lecture-school  was 
close  above  the  dynamo,  there  was  no  noise  at  all 
from  that  source. 

The  President  said  it  was  extremely  satisfactory 
to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  the  learned 
Professor,  who  had  made  use  of  these  buildings 
since  their  erection,  that  they  answered  admirably 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  The 
architectural  question  was,  of  course,  one  of  the 
utmost  interest  to  the  profession,  and  the  facts 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Statham  certainlyappeared 
to  be  very  circumstantial,  he  being  a man  who  was 
little  likely  to  make  such  statements  wi*hi>ut 
having  satisfied  himself  as  to  their  accuracy.  At 
the  same  time,  he  could  hardly  think  it  credible 
that  any  architect  of  experience  and  repute  would 
so  set  out  additions  to  any  important  buildings 
as  to  produce  the  result  that  the  buildings  on 
either  side  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a 
wide  central  opening,  should  be  within 
6 ft.  of  touching  each  other.  With  respect 
to  the  facade,  he  should  have  liked,  if 
the  opening  in  question  could  possibly  have 
been  more  of  the  proportions  indicated,  pos- 
sibly in  error,  originally.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  when  Wilkins  designed  the  building 
were  very  different  to  those  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  had  Wilkins  known 
for  a moment  what  the  century  would  produce,  he 
might  have  indicated  a very  different  plan. 

The  vole  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  carried. 

Professor  Roger  Smith,  in  acknowledging  the 
vole,  said  that  one  point  on  which  he  was  rather 
strong  was  the  question  of  the  sloping  floor. 
From  experience  he  had  proved  that  this  was  best 
for  a lecture-theatre.  Fie  had  designedly  made 
this  a technical  paper.  It  had  appeared  to 
him  that  if  the  work  he  had  to  do 
had  any  claim  to  consideration,  it  was  because 
scientific  pursuits  were  assuming  great  propor- 
tions, and  that  he  was  able  to  furni'sh  a certain 
amount  of  information,  which  would  be  useful 
to  his  colleagues,  as  to  what  was  necessary  in  a 
well-equipped  scientific  laboratory.  He  had  felt 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  architectural 
claims  of  University  College,  but  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say  that,  when  the  undertaking  was 
started,  several  members  of  the  building  com- 
mittee, who  were  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men, 
wished  to  enclose  the  quadrangle  entirely.  lie 
was  bound  to  say  that  he  considered  a building 
which  was  entirely  a quadrangle  had  a dignity 
that  a three-sided  building  did  not  possess,  and  he 
was  not  at  all  sure  that  University  College  would 
not  have  gained  rather  than  lost,  supposing  that 
course  had  been  pursued.  At  the  same  lime,  he  had 
fought  rather  hard  for  the  retention  of  the  central 
opening,  and  what  had  been  arranged  was  the 
result  of  a compromise.  He  would  be  only  too 
glad  if  the  gap  were  wider  than  was  shown  in  the 
plan,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finishing 
the  building  at  the  point  where  it  now  was.*  But 
he  entirely  disclaimed  that  they  had  spoilt  the 
building  by  shutting  it  in.  No  doubt,  as  viewed 
from  Gower-street,  the  splendid  portico  and  steps 
were  better  seen  than  they  would  be  when  the 
building  was  completed  ; but  the  demands  for 
accommodation  were  imperious,  and  he  believed 
that,  at  no  distant  time,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  practically  what  the  drawings  showed. 
Perhaps  when  Mr.  Statham  next  went  that  way,  he 
would  be  kind  enough  to  stand  before  the  two 
porches,  and  he  would  then  find  that  the  centre 
of  the  Hospital  was  not  opposite  him.  The 
Hospital  was,  no  doubt,  set  out  truly  opposite  to 
University  College,  and  it  would  be  found  that 
the  central  dorway  of  the  Hospital  did  not  face  one 
when  he  stood  between  the  two  porches.  (Mr. 
Statham — “ I noticed  that.”)  In  conclusion  he 
would  say  that  he  admired  Mr.  Statham  for  the 
interest  he  took  in  this  building,  which  was  one  of 
the  architectural  bits  of  London.  If  Mr.  Statham 
had  been  led  to  push  his  view  rather  more 
strongly  than  he  (the  speaker)  would  have  liked, 
at  the  same  time,  he  quite  recognised  that  there 

• Professor  Smith  has  asked  us  to  add  the  following  note 
to  his  remarks: — “Were  the  present  building  finished  at 
the  point  which  it  has  now  reached,  and  a corresponding 
length  given  to  the  north  block  when  built,  the  space 
between  these  blocks  would  approximate  very  closely  to 
100  ft.,  a circumstance  which,  no  doubt,  has  led  to  that 
dimension  being  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  gap.” 


were  few  men  who  had  any  zeal  for  architecture, 
or  who  were  in  the  position  Mr.  Statham  enjoyed, 
of  being  able  to  say  a word  in  season  which  could 
be  heard  by  the  public  with  regard  to  architec- 
tural buildings.  He  quite  recognised  that  duty 
often  called  upon  Mr.  Statham  perhaps  more  than 
most  people  to  be  a jealous  guardian  of  architec- 
ture, and  he  was  well  aware  that  the  Builder 
had  in  countless  instances  done  good  service  in 
that  respect. 

The  President  announced  that  the  meeting  on 
March  12  would  be  a special  one,  for  the  election 
of  the  Royal  Gold  Medallist  for  1S94,  followed  by 
a business  meeting  for  the  election  of  candidates 
as  Fellows  and  Associates.  It  was  proposed  tO' 
devote  the  remainder  of  that  evening  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill  now  being  promoted  by 
the  London  County  Council  on  the  Streets  and 
Buildings  of  London. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

[As  the  correctness  of  my  statement  in  regard 
to  the  alignment  of  the  new  buildings  has  been 
denied,  I requested  Professor  lienry  Adams  to 
ascertain  with  a theodolite  the  point  at  which  the 
axial  line  of  the  portico  of  the  old  buildings  cuts 
the  gateway  in  Gower-street,  and  the  distance 
from  that  line  to  the  break  in  the  wall  of  the  new 
buildings.  I gave  him  no  hint  of  my  own 
measurements.  The  testimony  of  the  theodolite 
is  that  the  axial  line  of  the  portico  cuts  the 
gateway  not  10  ft.  to  the  north  of  its  centre  as 
Mr.  IClsey  Smith  asserted  at  the  meeting  (an 
assertion  the  absurdity  of  which  woultl  be 
manifest  at  a mere  glance  at  the  place),  but 
7 in.  to  the  north  of  it.  As  I had  estimated  by 
the  eye  that  it  was  slightly  south  and  not  north 
of  the  centre  of  the  gateway,  Professor  Adams's 
measurement  from  the  axial  line  to  the  break  in 
the  new  building  is  therefore  naturally  i ft. 
greater  than  mine ; 62  ft.  instead  of  61  ft. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  block  plan 
which  I exhibited  to  the  meeting,  to  show 
how  much  space  would  be  left  between  the  two 
new  wings  if  they  were  built  symmetrically  in 
regard  to  the  axial  line  of  the  portico  and  cupola, 
is  substantially  correct,  the  only  difference  being 
that  there  would  be  S ft.  left  between  the  semi- 
circular porches  instead  of  6 ft.  As  the  perspeor 
live  view  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute 
shows  a double  road-gateway  with  a pretty  wide 
iron  standard  in  the  centre  of  the  road,  and 
room  for  two  cabs  to  pass  at  each  side,  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  its  inaccuracy  may  be  formed,: 
Professor  Roger  Smith  is  wrong  about  the 
Hospital  doorway  also,  as  he  might  have  seen  b} 
merely  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  hospital  step 
and  looking  at  the  pediment  and  cupola  opposite, 
when  he  would  have  seen  that  they  were  out  0; 
line  from  that  point.  Professor  Adams  finds  that 
the  axial  line  cuts  the  bottom  step  of  the  Ilospita 
doorway  i ft.  9 in.  from  its  south  end,  which  (as  the 
step  is  10ft.  long),  makes  the  Hospital  3 ft.  3 in.  out 
of  line  with  the  College.  Professor  Roger  Smith 
will  perhaps  now  perceive  that  he  had  better 
have  known  more  about  the  alignment  of  hid 
own  building  before  professing  to  correct  mj 
mistakes.  FNen  if  he  had  been  right  in  the 
assumption  that  the  Flospital  and  the  Universit} 
were  aligned  on  the  same  axis,  that  would  not 
have  given  him  the  space  he  wants  by  £ 
great  deal,  and  his  plan  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  would  still  have  been  incorrect— t 
by  how  much  I cannot  say,  as  he  has  prudentl) 
abstained  from  publishing  it  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Institute.  His  own  assumption  on  this  head,  1 
may  add,  was  practically  a direct  contradiction  01 
his  son’s  statement  made  a few  minutes  before 
that  the  line  was  10  ft.  to  the  north  of  the  gateway 
centre.  Mr.  Elsey  Smith  hasnow,  I find,  altered  ihi. 
to  5 ft.  He  will  have  to  alter  it  agood  deal  more) 
His  statement  seems  to  have  been  made  on  thi 
same  principle  on  which  the  other  answers  to  m;i 
criticisms  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  thi 
University  College  authorities — those  of  th<t 
Secretary  at  the  opening  of  the  new  rooms,7 
and  those  of  Sir  Douglas  Gallon  in  the  Times'. 
viz.,  to  say  something  that  suited  their  case 
whether  true  or  not,  in  the  hope  that  peoph 
would  believe  it. 

I now  wait  with  some  curiosity  to  see,  first: 
whether  Professor  Roger  Smith  still  means  t' 
maintain  that  his  plan  and  his  perspective  viev; 
give  a true  representation  of  facts  ; and  secomllyJ 
what  apology  a young  man  like  Mr.  Elsey  Smith 
intends  to  make  to  me  for  having  flatly  central 
dieted  me  in  the  face  of  the  meeting  with  a state 
ment  which  turns  out  to  be  as  untrue  in  fact  as  k 
was  dictatorial  in  manner. — H.  FI.  Statham.]  . 

* I acquit  Mr.  Horsburgh  ofany  intention  to  mislead ; ht 

no  doubt,  merely  followed  his  instructions. 
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ELGIN  CATHEDRAL. 

LGIN  has  been  by  far  the  richest  and  the 
most  complete  of  the  Scottish  Cathedrals. 
In  length,  inferior  to  several,  but  pos- 
sessing unusual  width  in  its  five-aisled  nave,  an 
arrangement  elsewhere  met  with  only  at  Chichester 
— and  there  only  to  a limited  extent — there  must 
have  resulted  an  appearance  of  great  spaciousness. 
Unfortunately  this  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
building  is  now  hardly  realizable,  for  it  is  the  nave 
that  has  most  completely  perished.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  cathedral  has  been  built  at  one 
period ; a feeling  of  unity  is  the  result,  and  the 
various  additions  have  only  helped  towards  the 
completion  of  a typical  cathedral  plan. 

The  earliest  part  is  the  transept,  a single  aisle 
that  extends  some  20  ft.  north  and  south  of  the 
present  choir  aisles.  At  the  crossing  was  a tower, 
ultimately  at  least,  that  has  twice  been  built, 
but  has  now  utterly  vanished.  The  choir  has 
aisles  for  five  bays  of  its  length  ; beyond  these  it 
extends  for  two  bays  and  terminates  in  a rich  gable, 
with  two  tiers  of  five  lights  and  a large  rose  window 
over  all ; at  the  gable  angles  are  octagonal  turrets. 
North  of  the  church  is  an  octagonal  Chapter 
House,  whose  vaulting  springs  from  a central 
shaft.  The  nave  is  of  six  bays,  in  length  but  little 
exceeding  the  breadth  across  the  double  aisles  ; 
each  double  aisle  was  of  about  equal  height,  and 
being  separated  by  only  slim  piers,  spaciousness 
must  have  been  the  effect  produced  rather  than 
that  of  long-drawn  extent,  more  commonly  aimed 
at.  There  are  two  west  towers,  reduced  now  to 
some  S4  ft.,  originally  terminated,  we  may  suppose, 
by  timber  spires  ; between  the  towers  is  a fine 
doorway  of  two  openings.  Just  adjoining  the  south 
tower  is  the  nave  south  porch. 

The  transept  is  part  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  that  in  1224  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a cathedral.  Spynie  had  for  twenty  years  pre- 
viously been  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Moray, 
now  at  this  date  transferred  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  commerce  and  the  population 
that  centred  in  Elgin.  There  appears  to  exist  no 
history  of  the  early  church  ; it  must  have  been  of 
ample  size  if  its  choir  and  nave  were  proportionate 
to  the  transept  that  has  become  incorporated  with 
the  later  building.  In  style  it  is  Transitional,  and 
may  date  anywhere  between  1180  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  Pointed  and 
round  arches  are  both  used,  the  earlier  form, 
indeed,  is  found  over  the  later.  At  the  south 
porch  the  scallop  may  be  noted,  quite  French  in 
eftect.  The  dog-tooth  flower  that  appears  there  in 
its  largest  form,  is  an  ornament  that  has  com- 
mended itself  to  successive  builders,  for  till  the 
latest  period,  in  varying  shape  and  size,  it  is  most 
plentifully  displayed  throughout  the  edifice.  The 
north  transept  is  now  levelled  to  within  a few 
feet  of  the  ground — a catastrophe  that  befell  it 
so  lately  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
Happily,  a record  of  its  appearance  is  pre- 
served in  Slezer’s  book,  showing  it  to  have 
been  similar  to  the  gable  still  standing,  with 
three  rows  of  windows,  corner  turret,  and  at  the 
gable  apex  a cusped  triangle,  just  as  may  be  seen 
has  been  reproduced  in  the  choir  east  gable  at  a 
later  date.  That  the  present  length  of  the 
nave  and  the  two  west  towers  marks  the  extent  of 
the  first  church  is  not  certain,  but  it  appears 
probable.  The  width  of  the  central  aisle  of  both- 
choir  and  nave  is  just  that  of  the  transept; 
the  base  of  the  west  tower  looks  of  earlier  date 
than  the  superstructure — this  apart  from  the 
difference  in  the  sandstone ; above  it  is  the  rich 
yellow  variety  employed  throughout  the  building. 
The  width  of  the  west  front  shows  it  to  have  been 
built  without  reference  to  the  extra  wide  aisles, 
and  Slezer’s  view  shows  pointed  nave  arches, 
with  round  clearstory  windows,  as  if  of  Transi- 
tional date,  and  the  few  bases  that  remain  seem  to 
support  the  supposition. 

1224  is  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  the 
cathedral ; twenty  years  later  there  is  record 
of  some  injury,  what  or  where  is  unspecified ; 
later  still,  in  1270,  Fordun  records  a fire, 
and,  following  thereupon,  the  laying  of  foun- 
dations of  additions.  Perhaps  the  middle  date 
may  be  applied  to  the  choir  central  aisle, 
nave,  outer  south  aisle,  and  west  towers.  The 
three  bays'  of  that  aisle  east  of  the  south-west 
tower  are  plainly  of  the  same  date  as  the  choir 
gable,  so  we  must  infer  that  the  double  aisles 
from  the  first  had  been  intended  by  the  cathedral 
builders,  though  almost  certainly  the  first  church 
had  but  single  aisles,  lining  with  those  of  the 
choir,  and  so  abutting  properly  within  the  spread 
of  the  two  west  towers.  The  rich  “skew”  of  one 
of  the  gables  of  these  south  aisle  chapels  is  notable ; 
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It  IS,  however,  of  later  date.  In  the  choir  a 
pecuhar  feature  is  to  be  noted;  midway 
are  the  responds  of  what  has  apparently  beef, 
ntended  for  an  arch  to  mark  the  junction  of 
the  choir  with  a Lady  Chapel  or  a Presbytery, 
but  the  intention  has  been  departed  from,  and 
aboie  the  capital  the  projection  works  back 
to  the  line  of  wall  by  a series  of 
crocketted  pinnacles.  Between  these  responds 


and  the  central  tower  the  choir  walls  are 
solid  ; one  opening  only  has,  later,  been  made  to 
St.  Mary’s  aisle ; the  north  and  south  aisles 
were  apparently  _ added  subsequently.  In  the 
choir  north  wall  is  to  be  seen,  about  the  level  of 
j a triforium,  marks  of  an  arcade,  now  built  up, 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  west  gable  over  the 
[doorway.  1270  is  suggested  as  the  date  I 
applicable  to  the  Chapter  House,  though  only  the  I 


buttresses  and  lower  part  of  walls  remain  of 
original  ; this  is  the  date  of  the  fire  as  mentio: 
in  Fordun,  though  whether  of  such  extent  a; 
affect  the  fabric  is  not  stated  ; so  while  not  exa< 
I assuming  that  the  fire  was  the  cause,  such  a d 
I seems  to  suit  various  parts— the  Chapter  Hoi 
the  choir  aisles,  south-west  porch,  and  perh 
the  two  buttresses  north  and  south  at  the  c 
part  of  the  choir. 
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[390  occurred  the  burning  by  the  Wolf  of 
och,  an  Earl  of  Buchan  and  son  of  the  king, 

: II.  Little  belter  than  a robber  chief, 

S offences  against  the  Church  dignitaries 
his  excommunication  by  Bishop  Barr  ; 
raid  was  in  retaliation,  and  much 
than  the  cathedral  was  involved ; St.  | 
Church,  the  Maison  Dieu,  and  eighteen  i 
» of  the  canons  and  chaplains  were  [ 
The  sacrilege  excited  great  horror,  j 
hop  appealed  to  the  king,  and  the  ravager  i 
submit  to  public  penance  in  the  church  of  I 
ickfriars,  Perth,  and  thereafter  by  donation  I 
ain  lands  and  of  gold,  make  some  measure 
itulion.  Obviously,  however,  the  punish-  j 
rnposed  failed  of  terrorising  like  evil-doers,  ! 
ty  twelve  years  later  another  powerful : 
dso  presuming  on  high  birth — for  he  was  j 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles — fell  on  the  church  ' 
mdered  it.  The  attack,  we  may  believe, 
be  directed  against  removable  valuables, 
aid  may  have  left  the  building  untouched, 
of  the  Wolf  was  one  of  revengeful 
tion,  and  must  have  damaged  the  building 
ly,  though  to  what  extent  positively  is  not 
The  Chapter  House  seems  to  have 


I suffered  most,  and  would  appear  to  have  been 
; almost  wrecked,  from  the  fact  that  seventy  years 
I later  restoration  required  a complete  interior 
j casing  of  masonry,  and  new  windows  ; the  three 
I outer  south  aisles  of  nave  west  of  the  transept 
and  the  west  doorway  seem  all  to  have  suflered — 

' at  least,  these  parts  have  been  renewed  at  a date  ' 
clearly  subsequent  to  the  burning. 

During  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Spynie,  1397- ' 
I40<3,  the  central  tower  was  begun  ; it  may ' 
either  be  that  he  completed  what  till  then  had 
been  unfinfshed,  or  that  from  the  foundation,  new 
piers  were  built.  There  are  other  notices  of  the 
progress  of  this  work,  carried  forward  by  Bishops 
Innes  and  Lichtoun,  the  latter  translated  to 
Aberdeen  in  1414.  However,  in  1506  this  lower 
fell,  but  no  cause  is  assigned  for  the  disaster.  In 
Bishop  Columba  Dunbar’s  time,  1422-1435,  the 
west  gable  had  its  present  large  window  inserted  : ' 
as  suggested,  it  may  be  because  of  damage  done 
to  what  had  existed  previously,  doubtless  windows  ' 
in  tiers  as  at  the  east-end,  but  perhaps  only  because 
of  the  current  vogue  in  favour  of  the  large  single 
window.  This  window  is  noticeable  for  its  acute 
arch,  more  pointed  than  the  lancet,  unusual  in 
work  so  late.  At  the  same  time  the  rich  inler- 


; filling  of  the  doorway  under  seems  to  have  been 
^ added.  It  is  a double  opening  with  a vesica 
I panel  betw'een,  in  front  of  which  was  a figure, 
j now  removed.  At  the  same  time  the  two  west 
, responds  of  nave  arcades  have  been  restored,  and 
I the  decline  in  grace  of  moulded  profile  is  seen  in 
the  bell  of  the  capitals  there,  a sharp  angle 
without  undercutting  taking  the  place  of  the 
usual  curve. 

On  the  wall  of  south  tower,  facing  the  nave, 
are  the  remains  of  plastering,  and  as  adjoining  fine 
ashlar  work  it  may  be  presumed  painted  decora- 
tion was  intended. 

In  1462  the  Chapter  House  was  restored,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Passion,  by  Bishop  David  Stewart, 
A^  shell  of  interior  masonry  was  built  and  new 
windows  inserted  ; all  the  tracery  has  gone  now  ; 
one  was  restored  some  thirty  years  ago.  The 
south  wall  alone  has  not  been  veneered,  and  it 
shows,  over  the  doorway,  a row  of  four  arched 
recesses,  once  occupied,  it  is  said,  by  figures  of 
the  Evangelists.  The  centre  pier  and  the  vault- 
ing springing  from  it  is  graceful,  but  the  carving 
throughout  is  indifferent.  At  the  north  wall  is 
the  dean’s  raised  seat,  above  is  an  arcade,  omitted 
on  the  other  sides  of  the  octagon,  as  if  the  pro- 
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jection  of  the  new  masonry,  tfiat  is  not  carried 
down  to  the  floor, ‘.has  been  masked  by  the  stalls 
of  the  clergy  ; on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
centre  pier  is  built  a projecting  desk — for  the 
reading  of  the  martyrology  it  is  supposed. 

At  this  same  time,  apparently,  the  Lavatory  w.as 
formed  oft'  the  vestibule,  with  access  through  what 
was  probably  before  a porch  door  that  was 
reduced,  and  in  the  small  apartment  found  a basin- 
trough  was  placed,  and  in  the  south  wall  a fire- 
place formed.  Local  interest ‘attaches  to  this 
little  room  as  having  been  taken  possession  of  by 
a ]ioor  woman,  who  here  nursed  a son,  afterwards 
General  Anderson,  founder  of  the  Elgin  Institu- 
tion. The  sacristy  may  have  been  situated  in  one 
of  the  west  towers,  either  on  the  ground  or  the 
upper  floor,  where  there  are  various  apartments. 
In  1506,  as  mentioned,  the  central  tower  fell; 
nine  years  later  its  re-erection  was  begun  by 
Bishop  Forman  and  completed  in  153S.  "What 
the  extent  was  of  the  piers  that  this  second  time 
were  employed  to  support  the  tower  is  not  now 
very  easily  found  ; one  abutment  of  the  period 
alone  remains  at  the  south-west  angle.  In  any 
case  the  piers  have  been  insufficient,  for  this 
tower,  too,  fell  in  ryii.  The  view  given  by 
Slezer  shows  a square  tower  with  single  lights  in 
each  face ; a corner  turret  rises  higher  at 
the  north-west  angle;  at  that  and  the  south- 
west angle  are  canopied  niches  containing 
large  statues ; doubtless  the  same  occurred 
.at  the  other  angles.  Not  unreasonably  we  may 
connect  the  three  large  figures  on  the  ground  in 
nave  south  aisles  with  these  niches.  One  is  a 
bishop,  and  generally  identified  with  Bishopinnes  ; 
his  tomb,  it  is  recorded,  was  at  the  north-west 
Ixise  of  the  earlier  tower,  and  was  most  probably 
destroyed  when  that  tower  fell.  The  second 
figure  is  fragmentary — a kneeling  ecclesiastic,  so 
it  may  represent  a founder  of  the  new  tower. 
Bishops  Forman  or  James  Ilejiburn.  The  third 
figure  is  a knight  in  armour.  Tiie  height  of  this 
central  tower  is  given  as  19S  ft.,  which  must 
include  some  steeple  or  saddle-backed  roof.  This 
was  the  latest  addition  made  to  the  cathedral. 

1565  saw  the  beginning  of  many  reverses;  in 
that  year  the  roofs  were  stripped  of  their  lead,  the 
same  fate  befell  Aberdeen,  and  the  cause  was  the 
necessity  for  providing  ammunition  for  the 
Scottish  troops,  then  in  Holland.  After  the 
Rfeforraation  it  wouI<l  seem  that  the  church  was 
only  [.artially  used,  though  so  late  as  1594  mass 
was  said  within  its  walls,  and  even  until 
1640  its  ruins  were  resorted  to  by  wor- 
shippers. The  Protestant  episcopal  party  held 
their  services  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles  ; their  first 
l>relate,  Bishop  Douglas,  was  buried  there  : and  a 
tomb  erected  that  subsequently  was  removed  to 
its  present  site  in  the  north  part  of  the  c.itheclral 
grounds.  In  1637  the  choir  rafters  were  blown 
down  by  a high  wind  : it  may  be  noted  that  the 
account  of  this  mishap  includes  the  statement  that 
the  roof  had  been  left  without  slates  eighty  years 
l>efore— that  is  eleven  years  previous  to  the  lead- 
stripping referred  to.  Whether  the  roofs  of  tlie 
transepts,  nave,  and  west  tower  existed  even  so 
l.ate  as  this  date  is  uncertain.  Three  years  later 
the  rood-screen  was  wilfully  destroyed ; it  is 
described  as  of  timber,  with  crucifi.x  excellently 
painted,  having  gold  stats  facing  west,  and  a 
painted  doom  facing  east.  The  appearance  of  the 
building  fifty  years  later  may  be  judged  of  from 
the“  Theattum  Scotia;.”  In  1711  the  tower  fell, 
and  either  with  it  brought  down  the  north  transept 
and  the  nave  arcades,  or  so  fractured  these  parts 
tliat  their  collapse  was  not  long  averted.  The 
miss  of  ruins,  however,  was  not  suffered  to 
encumber  the  ground  long,  being  gladly  seized 
upon  by  all  reejuiring  building  material.  The 
Crown  authorities  were  the  custodians  of  the 
edifice,  but  they  were  quite  indift'erent  to  its  pro- 
tection, all  honours  in  that  direction  going  to 
a sexton,  one  John  Shanks,  whose  memorial  is 
that  for  many  years  he  devoted  himself  single- 
handed  to  the  clearing  away  of  all  rubbish,  while 
preserving  all  of  carved  and  moulded  work. 
Alter  his  lime  the  ruins  have  been  and  are  well 
oared  for  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
I'  orests. 

There  are  various  monuments  of  interest  in  the 
church.  The  earliest  is  a wall-tomb  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir  ; the  opening  is  on  the  ground 
level,  under  a cusped  arch  that  is  enclosed 
within  a gable.  Strangely  enough,  for  whom  the 
tomb  was  intended  is  not  jiositively  known. 
Bishops  Barr  or  Spynie  are  suggested,  as  both 
were  buried  in  the  choir,  though  their  dates  are 
later  than  quite  suits  the  tomb.  A similar,  but 
]il.iiner,  wall-recess  is  in  Kirkwall  Cathedral 
nave.  The  adjoining  canopied  tomb,  that  fills  up 
the  arch  between  choir  and  north  aisle,  also  wants 
identification  ; Bishop  Patrick  Hepburn,  d.  1573, 


the  last  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  is 
suggested.  Two  tombs  in  the  north  transept 
gable  have  been  demolished ; only  the  effigies 
remain ; these  are  of  Bishop  Dunbar  and  Sir 
Alexander  Dunbar,  1429-97,  father  of  Bishop 
Gavin  Dunbar,  of  Aberdeen.  Of  thesame  period 
as  the  tombs  destroyed  is  a projecting  table  along 
north  and  east  walls,  having  a pannelled  front. 
The  two  tombs  in  the  south  transept  are  those  of 
the  brothers  Stewart,  Bishops  James,  1459-61, 
and  David,  1462-76 ; the  east  tomb  has  an 
almost  flat  top,  the  adjoining  one  an  ogival  head. 
Other  wall  tombs  are;  of  Bishop  Winchester, 
I437*5S»  Sub-Dean  Lyell,  the  first  showing 
traces  of  decoration  on  its  arch-soffit ; and  there 
are  two  tombs  of  sarcophagus  type,  to  William 
de  la  Hay,  d.  1421,  and  to  the  first  Earl  of 
Huntly,  d.  1470  ; all  these  four  monuments 
are  in  the  choir  south  aisle,  called  St.  Mary’s. 
In  the  Chapter  House  are  one  or  two  seventeenth- 
century  classic  monuments  that  do  not  call  for 
remark.  The  sedilia  is  unfortunately  almost 
obliterated  ; it  is  under  a window  that,  in  con- : 
sequence,  has  its  sill  raised  a couple  of  feet ; it  I 
had  four  bays  or  canopies,  and  flat  pinnacles  at  j 
each  end.  In  the  choir  is  set  up  a fragment  of  a 
Celtic  cross  discovered  in  1823  in  the  town  ; it  is 
part  of  the  shaft,  2^  ft.  wide,  and  i ft.  thick. 
In  the  nave  is  a stone  coffin  built  into  the  south 
wall,  traditionally  believed  to  have  contained 
the  body  of  King  Duncan,  wounded  in  battle 
by  Macbeth,  before  removal  to  Iona,  in  1046.  In 
the  choir  is  a large  slab  that  has  been  covered 
with  brass  in  the  same  way  as  a similar  one  in 
St.  Andrews  Cathedral  ; here  also  the  metal  is 
removed  ; it  is  generally  supposed  to  mark  the 
grave  of  Bishop  Moray,  1223-42,  but  it  may 
belong  to  a later  date. 


South  of  the  cathedral  are  the  remains 
Bishop’s  cross  ; the  shaft  has  gone  by  the  i 
it  surmounts  three  or  four  steps.  North-^ 
the  cathedral  is  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  built  b 
last  prelate,  Patrick  Hei>burn  ; previously! 
residence  was  at  Spynie.  The  place  stands  4 
intact,  excepting  a portion  that  cullapsedj 
years  ago ; this  in  spite  of  provision  to  e 
stability  by  iron  ties.  Only  recently  it  has 
mooted  to  re-erect  the  fallen  parts,  and  si 
must  be  wished  the  project. 

In  the  Chapter  I louse  are  preserved  all  fragi 
of  carved  work  found.  Some  of  the  capitali^ 
pier  that  divided  the  double  aisles  are  parlic 
. well  cut,  and  have  quite  the  best  foliage 
j met  with  in  the  building.  The  capitals  abot 
! choir  are  all  moulded,  carving  being  confin' 
I the  label  stops — all  heads — the  dog-tooth  f 
j in  many  varieties,  and  in  enriched  strings.; 
the  nave,  south  aisle,  are  some  excellenlly-c 
corbels  ; at  the  west  door  may  be  comj'area 
periods  of  carving. 

Shaw’s  “History  of  the  Province  of 
published  about  the  middle  of  last  centur): 
amended  in  a more  recent  edition,  is  the 
authority  on  the  subject. 


VENDRAMINI  PALACE. 

This  view  of  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Ve>. 
palaces  is  published  as  an  illustration  to  l‘rc 
Aitchison’s  Fifth  Royal  Academy  Lecture,  i 
on  another  page.  Well  known  as  the  Vendr 
Palace  is,  we  are  glad  to  have  an  exet 
including  a view  of  it  in  our  pages,  where  1 
not  been  illustrated,  at  all  events,  for  many; 
back. 
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belongs  to  the  period  of  about  1600  or  there- 
ts,  and  is  a rather  curious  example  of  the 
ling  of  Gothic  feeling  (which  survived  longer 
'enice  than  in  Rome  and  Florence)  with 
lissance  detail. 


SOME  RENAISSANCE  PALACES. 
lESE  four  well-known  Palaces  are  also  given 
ustrations  to  Professor  Aitchison’s  lecture,  in 
h they  are  referred  to. 

le  P'arnese  Palace  at  Rome  was  built  about 
from  the  designs  of  San  Gallo,  the  courtyard 
les  having  been  afterwards  somewhat  modified 
Slichelangelo.  The  Cancellaria  Palace  at 
e was  the  work  of  Bramante  ; the  Rucellai 
ce  at  I’lorence  that  of  Alberti,  about  1460. 
'e  is  a family  likeness  between  these  two  in 
method  of  using  the  pilasters,  which  gives 
i a certain  similarity  of  character.  The  Pitti 
cc  at  Florence  has  been  attributed  to 
lelleschi,  and  was  built  somewhere  about 
It  is  imposing  from  its  great  scale  and 
iveness  of  treatment  rather  than  from  any 
jration  of  detail. 

7 I t 

HE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

E usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  County 
icil  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  County  Hall, 
3g  Gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  the  Chairman, 
ding. 

'.hirics  of  Heads  of  Deparlnients.  — The 
;ral  Purposes  Committee  reported  that  they 
before  them  applications  from  the  following 
s of  departments  for  a reconsideration  of  their 
ies — viz.,  Mr.  A.  R.  Binnie,  the  chief 
aeer ; Mr.  T.  Blashill,  the  architect  ; Mr. 
A.  Biaxland,  the  solicitor  ; Mr.  W.  J. 
lin,  the  chemist ; and  Mr.  Andrew  Young, 
valuer.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Public 
Ith  and  Housing  Committee  had  brought 
re  them  the  question  of  the  salary  of  Mr. 
ley  F.  Murphy,  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

Committee  added  that  they  had  carefully 
idered  these  applications,  and  they  recom- 
ded  that  the  salary  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Binnie,  the 
•‘engineer,  should  be  raised  from  1,500/.  to 
0/.  a year  by  two  annual  increments  of  250/.  ; 
that  the  salary  of  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Council’s 
ical  officer  of  health,  should  be  increased 
1,000/.  to  1,250/.  a year  from  April  i.  A 
discussion  took  place  on  these  recommenda- 
;,  but  it  was  ultimately  agreed,  after  several 
idments  had  been  proposed  and  lost,  to  grant 
recommended  increase  of  salary  to  Mr. 
lie.  The  other  recommendation  was 
tived. 

dicy  of  the  Council  as  to  Heater  Supply. — 
adjourned  report  of  the  Water  Committee 
then  considered.  As  we  gave  the  substance 
le  report  last  week,  page  157,  we  need  now 
only  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
h were  as  follows  : — 

a)  That  negotiations  be  entered  into  for  the 
aase  of  the  undertakings  of  the  water  com- 
;s,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  at  a fair  and  reason- 
price,  on  the  basis  of  a desire  to  purchase  and 
igness  to  sell ; having  regard  to  any  circum- 
es  and  statutory  provisions  affecting  the  present 
prospective  position,  income,  expenditure, 
ities,  obligations,  and  value  of  the  companies 
ictively  and  their  undertakings,  including  any 
:nt  and  probable  future  demands  for  improve- 
s and  extensions  of  works,  and  new  or  addi- 
1 sources  of  supply,  and  on  the  understanding 
if  satisfactory  terms  cannot  be  mutually  agreed 
an  application  wilt  be  made  to  Parliament  to 
mine  in  what  manner  and  on  what  conditions  a 
fer  to  the  Council  shall  be  arranged. 

That  the  Water  Committee  be  authorised  to 
tiate  on  the  above  lines,  and  to  prepare  details 
e basis  of  ai'rangements.” 
r.  Hopkins,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
bmitting  the  report,  said  that  there  was  no 
to  lose,  as  their  hands  had  been  forced  by  the 
:h  of  events.  Some  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
il  Commission  were  surprising.  The 
mission  had  found  that,  without  going  outside 
Vletropolitan  area,  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
r sufficient  for  the  Metropolis  in  1931.  The 
r companies  had  put  upon  that  finding  a 
truction  that  it  would  not  bear.  The 
mission  had  reported  that  as  a physical  fact 
quantity  of  water  could  be  obtained  within 
Metropolitan  area,  but  it  was  not  to  be  inferred, 
they  would  be  justified  in  taking  it.  As  a 
er  of  fact,  the  Commission  had  been  careful 
oid  any  assertion  on  the  question  of  policy, 
r the  issue  of  the  report,  they  found  themselves  ' 
onted  by  three  formidable  Bills  promoted  by 


three  water  companies.  These  Bills  professed  to 
be  backed  by  the  report  of  the  Commission.  The 
companies  asked  for  powers  that  would  greatly 
augment  theirvested capital.  Two  of  thecompanies 
asked  for  powers  to  construct  works  of  liuge 
magnitude  and  great  permanence,  while  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company  had  had  the 
boldness  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  united  com- 
panies, for  power  to  take  from  the  Thames  the 
whole  of  the  water  running  down  to  Teddinglon, 
with  the  exception  of  200,000,000  gals,  a day. 
He  did  not  believe  that  Parliament  would  grant 
anything  like  such  powers,  which  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  London- 
Immediate  action  was  nece.ssary,  because  those 
Bills  would  soon  be  before  Parliament.  If  the 
Council  could  show  that  they  were  willing 
and  able  to  undertake,  on  fair  and  just 
terms,  and  to  carry  on  the  water  supply  of  the 
Metropolis,  all  pretext  for  addition  to  the  vested 
interests  of  the  companies  would  be  removed. 
It  was  contemplated  by  the  Royal  Commission 
that  there  should  be  taken  from  the  Thames 
300,000,000  gallons,  from  the  Lea  52,500,000, 
and  from  springs  and  wells  67,500,000  gallons, 
making  an  additional  volume  of  420,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  He  would  not  criticise  those 
figures,  though  it  was  believed  in  influential 
quarters  that  their  adoption  would  be  attended 
with  extreme  peril  to  London.  The  scheme 
depended  upon  nine  large  reservoirs  being  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Staines,  and  he  would 
only  say  that  the  practicability  of  making  those 
reservoirs  was  seriously  doubted  by  eminent 
engineering  and  geological  authorities.  One 
aspect  of  the  question — namely,  the  financial 
aspect,  had  not  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Commission.  The  general  estimate  of  the 
companies  was  9,702,675/.,  which,  with  inevitable 
extras,  would  come  out  at  about  10,000,000/.  Mr. 
Binnie,  whose  authority  as  a water  engineer  was 
second  to  none,  was  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the 
cost  of  those  reservoirs  would  not  be  much  less 
than  double  the  sum  mentioned  by  the  promoters. 
The  scheme  contemplated  the  employment  of  a 
thorough  system  for  the  prevention  of  pollution, 
and  that  would  require  the  employment  of  an 
army  of  inspectors.  He  urged  the  Council  to 
adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
embodying  as  they  did  the  first  of  a series  of  steps 
which  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the  Council 
should  take. 

Mr.  Saunders,  M.P.,  moved  that  the  following 
words  be  added  to  the  recommendation  (a) : — 
“ Provided  that  no  monopoly  right  on  the  part  of 
the  water  companies  be  recognised.”  If,  he  said, 
the  water  companies  possessed  a monopoly  right 
they  could  only  be  bought  out  at  enormous  cost. 
Of  course  they  had  no  such  monopoly  right,  and 
it  was  merely  to  guard  against  any  misconception 
on  that  point  that  he  moved  the  addition  of  those 
words. 

Mr.  Harvey  seconded  the  amendment,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Colonel  Rotten  asked  whether  the  Council  had 
any  legal  right  to  compete  with  the  water  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Hopkins  said  there  was  nothing  whatever 
in  the  law  to  prevent  the  Council  establishing  a 
competing  supply. 

Lord  Farrer  said  he  was  not  going  to  oppose 
the  report,  though  he  doubted  whether  the 
present  was  a favourable  time  for  negotiating  with 
the  companies,  which  were  just  now  elated  on 
account  of  the  finding  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
Until  the  Commissioners’  report  was  pulled  to 
pieces  by  criticism,  he  did  not  think  the  public 
would  be  quite  aware  of  what  it  meant.  On  the 
other  hand  he  recognised  that  there  were  rea.sons 
for  approaching  the  companies  with  terms  of  pur- 
chase, which  would  place  the  Council  in  a better 
position  to  oppose  their  scheme.  He  suspected 
that  the  negotiations  would  be  useless.  He 
desired  to  indicate  certain  precautions  which  he 
thought  the  Council  should  take.  It  was  desirable 
for  it  to  enter  the  contest  with  as  many  allies  as 
possible.  On  a former  occasion  they  were  in 
alliance  with  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  but  perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  City  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
London  government.  West  Ham  and  the  other 
districts  outside  the  county  had  shown  themselves 
to  be  very  interested  in  the  question,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  also  to  secure  them  as 
allies.  Then  there  was  the  question  of  the 
Council’s  relation  with  the  Thames  Valley 
districts.  The  suggested  scheme,  which  involved 
the  employment  of  an  army  of  inspectors,  would 
mean  that  every  house  and  garden  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  would  be  liable  to  invasion  and  in- 
spection at  any  moment,  and  that  would  bring  the 
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occupiers  up  in  arms  and  in  ope.n  rebellion.  The 
engineer  said  it  would  be  necess-iry  tha:  there 
should  be  no  cesspool  within  four  Inmdred  yards 
of  the  Thames  and  its  tributaries,  and  were  such 
a rule  to  be  enforced  the  valleys  would  l)e 
depopulated.  He  hoped  the  Council  would  try 
and  act  in  concert  with  the  County  Councils  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  was  important  to 
go  into  Parliament  well  armed  and  equipped  tor 
what  he  was  sure  would  prove  a very  long  and 
difficult  fight. 

Mr.  Lloyd  thought  Parliament  should  be  called 
upon  to  say  that  any  expenditure  the  companies 
might  be  put  to  for  future  extensions  should  b.; 
met  by  the  Council,  which  would  then  become 
the  owner  of  the  new  works. 

Dr.  Collins  deplored  the  short  limit  of  time 
taken  by  the  Commission  as  the  basis  for  estima- 
ting the  future  needs  of  the  metropolis.  The  real 
question,  he  thought,  was  whether  London  should 
continue  to  drink  purified  sewage  or  whether  it 
should  seek  an  adequate  supply  from  some  distant 
watershed,  which  would  be  secure  from  con- 
tamination. The  Commission  had  not  taken  into 
account  many  significant  facts,  and,  among  others, 
that  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1866  was  traced  to 
the  water  supplied  in  East  London.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  take  the  view  that  the  report  of  the 
Commission  was  a procrastinating  one,  leading  to 
no  satisfactory  conclusions. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  said  there  seemed  to  be  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
Councillors  who  had  spoken  that  a new  source  of 
supply  ought  to  be  secured.  He  thought  the 
Council  had  quite  as  much  work  already  as  it 
could  satisfactorily  get  through,  and  that  it  was 
undesirable  for  it  to  assume  a new  responsibility 
and  burden  by  taking  over  the  water  companies. 
It  was  said  that  the  resultwould.be  a saving  in 
the  rates.  lie  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
would  involve  an  addition  to  the  rates.  The 
Council  ought  not  to  break  its  own  back,  and  he 
thought  that  in  negotiating  with  the  companies  it 
would  be  making  a mistake. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  a.s 
amended,  were  agreed  to. 

Lord  Monkswell  moved  as  an  additional  recom- 
mendation : — 

“That,  while  carrying  on  the  negotiations  above 
referred  to,  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  com- 
municate with  the  various  authorities  affected  or 
interested,  to  ascertain  their  views  on  the  subject 
generally." 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Torrance,  and  also 
agreed  to. 

Xew  Buildinps. — The  report  of  the  Theatres 
and  Music  Halls  Committee  contained  the  follow- 
ing paragraph ; — 

"Wc  occasionally  find  that  after  drawings  for  a 
new  place  of  public  entertainment  have  been 
approved  by  the  Council,  no  further  steps  are 
apparently  taken  by  the  applicant,  and  the  premises 
arc  not  erected.  This  we  think  is  undesirable,  as  the 
Council  is  not  perh.aps  cognizant  of  the  position  of 
affairs  until  a further  application  is  made  and  draw- 
ings are  submitted  in  connexion  with  another  scheme 
for  building  on  the  site.  We  therefore  recommend— 

‘That  in  future  when  drawings  with  respect  to  new 
premises  to  be  used  for  public  eniertaiiinients  are  .approved 
by  the_  Council,  it  be  upon  condition  ih.at  the  works  in 
connexion  therewith  be  commenced  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  approv.al  of  such  drawings  by  the  Council.' 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Council 
adjourned  at  half-past  seven  o’clock. 


Proposed  Local  Musec.m  at  Epping  Foi;est. 
— On  the  24th  ult.  a meeting,  convened  by  the 
Essex  Field  Club  in  furtherance  of  the  proposed 
Epping  Forest  Free  Local  Museum,  was  held  in  the 
banqueting-room,  gueen  Elizabeth  Lodge,  Ching- 
ford.  Professor  Meldola  e.xplained  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  scheme,  which  were  that  a free  local 
museum  to  illustrate  the  natural  history,  history, 
archieology,  &c.,  of  the  district  would  be'  a suitable 
addition  to  the  many  attractions  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Epping  Forest  now  possessed. 
The  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lodge  at  Chingford, 
having  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  Conser- 
vators under  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  an  obiect  of 
antiquarian  interest,  was  admirably  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  a local  collection  of  the  kind  proposed. 
The  council  of  the  Essex  Field  Club  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  gathering  together  of 
specimens,  and  the  curatorship  and  scientific  super- 
intendence of  collections  as  a branch  of  the 
central  museum.  Before  any  steps  for  the  actual 
formation  of  the  museum  can  be  taken  the  sanction 
and  co-operation  of  the  Epping  Forest  Committee 
will  be  necessary.  It  is  estimated  that  300/.  would 
be  required  for  the  necessary  museum  appliances, 
but  a sum  of  from  150/.  to  200/.  would  justify  them 
making  a start.  A resolution  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  was  carried,  and  a subscription-list  opened. 
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BUILDERS’  CLERKS'  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  ; 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  donors  and  subscribers  of  this  Institution  was 
held  on  the  ayih  ult.  at  the  offices  of  the 
Institution,  21,  New  Bridge-street,  E.C.,  Mr, 
William  Shepherd  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Mr. 

E.  Brooks  (Treasurer),  and  by  Messrs.  E.  C.  Roe, 
W.  Seymour,  J.  A.  Robson,  C.  K.  Turpin, 

F.  S.  Oldham,  H.  W.  Parker,  A.  Stansfeld, 
H.  T.  Desch,  O.  Newliog,  W.  D.  Gilbert,  and 
other  gentlemen. 

The  report  stated  that  the  income  for  the  past 
year  had  amounted  to  ^^674  l6s.  gd.,  of  which 
sum  ;^257  4s.  6d.  consisted  of  annual  subscrip- 
tions, ;^299  os.  od.  in  donations,  ;^ll6  17s.  4d. 
in  dividends,  and  £\  14s.  iid.  interest  on  deposit 
account.  The  total  expenditure  was;^45S  13s.  6d. 
of  which  335^.  was  paid  for  pensions,  and  25/.  in 
various  grants  for  temporary  relief.  Two  elections 
were  held  during  the  year,  Mrs.  Martha  Marcham 
being  elected  at  the  first  and  Mrs.  Louisa  Clark 
at  the  second.  Two  pensioners  had  died  during 
the  year,  viz.,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Coulson  and  Mrs.  L. 
R.  Styles.  The  number  of  pensioners  now  on  the 
books  i.s  17;  the  total  number  elected  since  the 
foundation  being  37.  Referring  to  the  Orphan 
Fund,  the  committee  reported  that  the  Institution 
had  now  two  vacant  presentations  to  the  Orphan 
Working  School,  and  the  committee  were  prepared 
to  receive  applications  on  behalf  of  builders’ 
clerks’  orphans,  whose  friends  may  wish  to 
nominate  them  tor  election.  The  fifteenth  annual 
^linner  was  held  on  the  iSth  of  April  last  at  the 
Cannon-street  Hotel,  Mr.  \V.  A.  Colls  occupying 
the  chair.  The  result  was  highly  gratifying  alike 
to  him  and  to  the  committee,  the  sum  of  320/. 
having  been  announced  in  aid  of  the  funds.  The 
committee  had  the  painful  duty  of  recording  the 
death  of  the  President  (Mr.  W.  A.  Colls)  which 
occurred  in  October  last,  and  which  was  the  first 
instance,  since  the  Institution  was  established,  of 
its  loss  of  a President  by  death  during  his  year  of 
office.  By  the  untimely  death  of  this  gentleman 
the  committee  feel  that  they  have  lost  a personal 
friend,  and  the  Institution  one  w'ho  took  an 
earnest  interest  in  its  welfare.  Mr.  Colin  G. 
Patrick  kindly  completed  the  year  of  office 
Tiroken  by  Mr.  Colls’  death.  Mr.  William 
Shepherd  had  favoured  the  committee  by  consent- 
ing to  act  as  President  for  the  present  year. 
The  committee  announced  a further  purchase 
of  stock,  bringing  up  the  total  of  invested  funds 
to  4,550/.  The  report  concluded  by  thanking 
the  donors  and  subscribers  for  the  assistance 
rendered. 

The  President  Elect  (Mr.  Wm.  Shepherd), 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  said  that 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Institution  was  deserving 
of  support ; those  who  composed  it,  in  looking  to 
the  luture,  could  not  be  expected  by  reason  of 
their  position  to  seek  help  of  a legislative 
character  which,  perhaps,  would  not  be  thought 
at  all  derogatory  in  some  other  cases.  It  certainly 
seemed  to  him  that  it  was  a duty  to  make,  in 
some  way,  provision  in  the  event  of  need  arising, 
and  that  it  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  everyone  of 
them  as  far  as  possible  to  help  in  maintaining 
such  an  institution  as  this— a duty  to  assist  in 
the  matter,  and  band  together  for  mutual 
benefit.  The  number  of  builders’  clerks 
at  present  supporting  it  was  not  so  great 
as  he  should  like  to  see.  The  Institution 
was  a good  one,  and  he  could  not  see  why  more 
clerks  did  not  belong  to  it.  Mr.  Shepherd  con- 
cluded by  moving  “ That  the  report,  iS:c.,  be 
adopted  and  circulated  amongst  the  sub- 
scribers.” 

Mr.  W . D.  Gilbert  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

A resolution  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  E. 
Brooks  and  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Turpin, 
thanking  Mr.  Colin  G.  Patrick  (who  had  kindly 
completed  the  year  of  office  unhappily  broken  by 
Mr.  W.  Colls’  death)  and  the  other  retiring 
officers  for  their  past  services,  which  was  also 
unanimously  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Roe,  seconded  by 
Mr.  F.  L.  Oldham,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  viz., 
Mr.  Wm.  Shepherd,  as  President ; Mr.  John 
Burton,  as  Vice-President : Messrs.  S.  J.  Thacker, 
T.  Stirling,  and  Ernest  S.  Rider,  as  auditors. 
While  a number  of  gentlemen  whose  term  of 
office  had  expired  by  rotation  were  again  elected 
as  members  of  committee,  and  in  addition  Mr. 
H.  T.  Desch  (Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.)  and  Mr.  O. 
Newling  (Messrs.  Colls  & Sons)  were  elected 
members  for  the  first  lime. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Cardh'f  Architects’  Society.  — At  the 
Lecture-hall  of  the  South  Wales  Institute  of 
Engineers,  Cardiff,  on  the  2rst  ult.,  Mr.  Edwin 
Seward,  b.R.I.B.A.,  delivered  a Presidential 
address  to  the  members  of  the  Cardiff  Architects’ 
Society.  Mr.  Seward  dwelt  upon  the  architec- 
tural growth  of  the  principal  European  cities, 
and  gave  an  outline  of  what  the  future  of 
Cardiff  should  be.  After  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
members  of  provincial  centres  might  now  share 
with  bellows  and  Associates  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Mr.  Seward  stated  that,  under  the  new  alliance 
the  younger  members  and  students  from  South 
Males  could  sit  for  their  periodical  examinations 
in  connexion  with  the  Cardiff  Centre.  Pro- 
ceeding, Mr.  Seward  said  : — These  benefits  have 
for  some  years  been  shared  in  larger  towns,  as 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Sheffield.  iS:c.,  but  in 
Cardiff  they  may  be  said  to  still  lie  before  us. 
If  Cardiff  will  show  as  much  activity  and 
enterprise  in  the  art  of  true  architecture  as  in 
the  art  of  building,  it  may  well  be  hoped 
that  in  a few  years  we  may  feel  there  has 
been  but  little  lost  time,  and  our  town  may 
compare  with,  at  any  rate,  commercial 
cities  like  some  of  those  I have  named.  . . . 
M’hen  I was  asked  to  deliver  a first  Presidential 
address  to  this  Society,  I thought  at  once  of  some 
of  the  grand  works  of  the  old  architects  which  it 
is  a true  delight  to  think  and  talk  about.  But  we 
live  in  too  progressive  an  age  to  Unger  overmuch 
on  the  past,  and,  again,  we  must  not  act  so 
eritirely  in  the  living  present  that  we  have  not 
leisure  to  attempt  a discerning  of  the  future.  It 
seemed  evident,  therefore,  that  the  subject 
matter  of  this  address  should  be  one  that  will 
allow  us  to  glance  back,  to  look  around,  and  to 
gaze  forward.  In  doing  this,  I want,  if 
possible,  to  adorn  my  tale  with  art  pictures 
of  beauty  from  far  and  near,  and  to  point  my 
moral  here  in  Cardiff— in  Cardiff  as  it  was  and  as 
it,  perhaps,  might  be.  I also  desire  to  make 
suggestions  illustrating  the  desirability  of  entering 
upon  the  consideration  of  a comprehensive  scheme 
which  may  of  itself  open  up,  not  one  site  for  public 
buildings,  municipal  and  otherwise,  but,  more  pro- 
bably, one  dozen  such  sites.  To  my  brother  archi- 
tects I would  say  that  few  objects  could  be  found 
more  likely  to  conduce  to  the  honour  and  benefit  of 
our  profession  than  this,  and  few  subjects  could  be 
more  attractive  to  us  as  loyal  townsmen.  Mr. 
Seward  proceeded  to  explain  a large  number  of 
views  of  fortified  and  other  towns  and  buildings 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  demonstrating 
the  architectural  magnificence  of  the  past  two  or 
three  centuries,  and  said  that  municipal  authorities 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  although,  perhaps,  not 
educated,  had  a high  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
in  architecture.  Mr.  .Seward  also  urged  the 
desirability  of  paying  due  regard  to  the  question 
of  open  spaces  in  our  principal  towns.  He  also 
unfolded  a scheme  embodying  the  considerable 
re-modification  of  the  town  of  Cardiff  upon  lines 
already  suggested,  to  some  extent,  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  The  meeting  closed  with  a cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
On  the  17th  ult.  a lecture  was  delivered  in  the 
rooms,  1 14,  West  Campbell-street,  by  Mr.  George 
M’alton,  the  subject  being  “ Interior  Decoration.” 
In  the  course  of  his  address  the  lecturer  urged 
that  simplicity  and  not  elaboration  should  govern 
the  work,  and  ornament,  if  used  at  all,  should  be 
used  sparingly,  and  should  be  very  fine  and  well 
adapted  for  its  position.  Pictures  have  their 
decorative  value,  and  this  has  perhaps  been  over- 
looked by  the  artists  of  to-day,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  lecturer,  might  act  a little  more  in 
unison  with  the  architect  in  creating  work  for 
permanent  positions.  In  the  decoration  of  an 
ordinary  commonplace  house,  the  aim  should  be 
to  get  rid  of  the  ugly  portions,  having  them 
replaced  by  suitable  decorations  of  an  artistic 
value.  The  treatment  of  ceilings,  walls,  and 
floors  was  dealt  with  at  length  by  the  lecturer, 
who  described  various  methods  of  producing  good 
results  by  the  harmonious  employment  of  the 
materials. 


A Parish  Church  Lighted  by  Electricity. 
—The  Parish  Church  of  Leamington  has  been 
lighted  by  electricity.  From  the  central  dome 
depends  a 24-lighl  electrolier,  and  an  ornamental 
lo-light  pendant  is  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  nave,  transept,  side  aisles,  and  clioir-stalls  are 
lighted  by  incandescent  lamps  attached  to  brackets 
on  the  caps  of  the  pillars.  Altogether  there  are 
188  lights,  120  being  of  16-candle  power  eacli,  and 
the  remainder  25-candle  power  each.  The  current 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Midland  Electric  Supply 
Company. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Arch.-eoi.ogical  Associ.^tion.— 
the  2ist  ult.,  at  a meeting  of  the  British  Archt 
logical  Association,  Mr.  Allan  Wyon  in  the  cht 
the  Rev.  II.  T.  Owen  gave  a description  of  1 
excavations  which  he  has  had  effected  at  Vs 
Crucis  Abbey,  Llangollen.  The  entire  grou 
plan  of  the  Cloister  Court  has  been  laid  open 
observation,  the  remains  being  extensive,  f 
Frank  "Williams  reported  the  uncovering  of  a Ic 
length  of  the  Roman  M'all  of  Chester,  at  ■. 
Roodeye,  during  some  building  operatioi 
also  some  discoveries  in  Watergate-street.  I 
Matthews  Jones,  City  Surveyor  of  Chester,  gs 
particulars  of  some  other  discoveries  in  Watergai 
street,  where  a portion  of  a Roman  villa  has  lx 
found,  and  carefully  preserved  for  inspecti* 
Mr.  Oliver  sent  a rubbing  from  a brass  at  Lyi 
in  which  the  old  custom  of  “ Riding  the  Stan 
is  represented  beneath  the  effigy  of  the  deceasi 
who  is  commemorated  on  the  brass.  Mr.  Bodj' 
exhibited  a fine  collection  of  Roman  coins  foe 
near  Castor,  Northants,  some  having  Gtr 
inscriptions.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  described  so 
Roman  coins  found  at  Springhead,  Graveset 
on  which  Christian  emblems  were  represent! 
They  were  of  emperors  later  than  the  timei 
Constantine.  lie  exhibited  also  a coin  i 
Crispus.  On  the  reverse,  the  emperor  held 
standard  in  each  hand,  both  standards  having  l 
monogram  of  Christ.  The  Chairman  exhibitc 
silver  Communion  cup,  belonging  to  St.  Stilh 
Church,  Cornwall.  There  are  no  hall-marl 
but_  it  is  dated  1576.  lie  exhibited  also  so:- 
designs  of  seals  of  the  County  of  Glamorgii 
from  deeds  preserved  at  Margam  Abbey. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEEF 
At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institution  on  > 
27th  inst.,  Mr.  Alfred  Giles,  President,  in  thechc 
two  papers  were  read  relating  respectively  to  ic 
construction  and  the  electrical  equipment  of  »i 
Liverpool  Overhead  Railway.  The  first  paperti 
entitled  “ The  Ifiverpool  Overhead  Railway,”, 
Messrs.  J.II.Greathead  and  F.  Fox,  MM.Inst.Gi 
and  began  with  a history  of  the  undertake 
Mr.  A.  G.  Lyster,  who  had  minutely  studied!; 
New  York  system  and  reported  thereon  to  fc 
Liverpool  Corporation,  had  expressed  himself, 
favour  of  an  overhead  electrical  railway,  and  al 
some  delay  an  Act  was  obtained  in  i8S2by>- 
Mersey  Dock  Board  for  the  construction  oi 
double  line  of  4 ft.  8|-  in.  gauge.  The  estimii 
for  this,  fully  equipped  and  worked  by  eleclricii 
was  466,000/.  The  structure  was  intended  i 
consist  of  plate  girders,  with  overhanging  o 
tinuous  footways  having  parapets  of  iron  laid: 
work,  with  the  rails  laid  upon  greenheart  pla)! 
ing  I the  whole  being  supported  by  columnsi 
partial  lattice-work  placed  in  the  normal  structir 
one  on  each  side  of  the  lines  of  dock-railwl 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  influential  mernbi: 
of  the  'Dock  Board  were  unwilling  to  embiii 
upon  railway  management,  the  undertaking  y' 
in  1SS7  leased  to  the  present  Liverpool  Overhe; 
Railway  Company,  by  which  the  line  was  o 1 
structed.  The  length  of  railway  at  presrij 
worked  was  5 miles,  but  would  ultimately  H 
6^  miles.  In  the  structure  decided  upon  Hj 
columns  were  placed  vertically  under  the  ei  i 
of  the  main  girders,  about  22  ft.  apart  fr ' 
centre  to  centre,  allowing  sufficient  width  h 
two  lines  of  standard  gauge  with  the  usual  6-f<.! 
way,  and  admitting  the  use  of  carriages  8 ft,  6 . 
wide.  Local  circumstances  in  many  cases  bl 
not,  however,  admit  of  the  columns  being  plao| 
immediately  upon  the  main  girders,  .and'tl 
latter  were  then  carried  upon  cross-girders  outsu 
the  line  of  columns.  For  considerable  lengi 
also  the  columns  had  to  be  embedded  in  w 
boundary  and  warehouse  walls.  Owing  to 
presence  of  the  dock  lines  below,  cross-firacingii 
the  piers  in  the  usual  way  was  impossible,  and: 
was  necessary  to  give  to  the  columns  and  to  t. 
shallow  cross-bracing  connecting  them  at  thet. 
sufficient  strength  and  rigidity  to  resist  the  late, 
stresses  due  to  wind-pressure,  and,  on  curves,  1. 
the  centrifugal  force  resulting  from  the  motioaif 
the  trains.  In  carrying  out  the  works  no  speq; 
difficulties  arose  in  connexion  with  the  foundatioi 
of  the  piers.  In  places  where  rock  was  v 
reached,  masses  of  concrete  were  deposited  i 
sufficient  extent  to  insure  the  maximum  load  .■ 
the  base  not  exceeding  one  ton  per  square  fo: 
In  excavating  for  the  foundations  the  sill  of  bl 
first  dock  made  in  Liverpool  was  discovered,  al 
several  lengths  of  old  water-pipes,  consisling.;- 
trunks  of  trees  bored  out  and  fitted  together,  wc,i 
brought  to  light.  Owing  to  the  railway  bei 
placed  immediately  over  the  dock  lines,  t 
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iei  were  in  many  cases  diverted,  straightened, 
il  improved.  The  columns  suppurting  the 
Jduct  consisted  of  two  steel  channel  bars 
feted  to  two  steel  plates,  forming  a box 
jumn  with  all  the  rivet-heads  outside.  These 
jumns  were  grouted  into  cast-iron  sockets 
(Ided  in  and  bolted  through  the  blocks  of 
(icrete.  Cast-iron  bumpers  tilled  with  cement- 
licrete  protected  the  columns  from  injury  from 
jsing  wagons.  The  normal  span  was  50  ft., 
[ longer  spans  up  to  98  ft.  and  shorter  ones  of 
;)Ut  30  ft.  were  required  in  some  cases.  Up  to 

I ft.  span,  the  height  of  the  girders  above  the 
•level  did  not  exceed  the  platform  height,  and 
te-girders  were  used.  In  longer  spans  bow- 
ng  girders  were  used.  Between  the  girders 
|>  fixed  Hobson’s  arched-plate  flooring,  con- 
ing  of  j,5  in.  plates  bent  to  a radius  of  12  in., 
h a flat  surface  6 in.  wide  on  the  top,  riveted 
inlervening-T-bars,  and  made  water-tight  by 
halt  run  in  the  V-channels  between  the  arches, 
e structure  was  so  designed  that  the  spans 
Id  be  put  together  and  riveted  up  with  floor 
iplete  at  one  or  both  ends  of  the  railway, 

I be  then  transported  over  the  completed 
•tion  of  the  structure  to  be  placed  in  position, 
ipecial  form  of  erecting-machine  was  provided, 
isisting  of  two  lattice-girders  .standing  upon 
s resting  on  the  ground  at  the  front  end,  and 
the  hinder  end  upon  a carriage  running  on 
s on  the  viaduct.  These  girders  were  placed 
iuch  an  altitude  as  to  allow  the  trolley  carrying 
succeeding  span  to  be  rolled  along  under- 
ith  them.  On  these  lattice-girders  were  placed 
) travelling  cranes,  so  arranged  as  to  lay  hold 
the  spans  on  arrival,  run  them  forward,  and 
)osit  them  in  their  permanent  position  upon 
columns  which  had  been  erected  in  advance, 
e average  time  occupied  by  this  operation  was 
B hour  per  span.  In  the  course  of  the  work 
,eral  opening  bridges  had  to  be  provided  which 
re  described  and  illustrated  in  the  paper,  as 
re  also  the  stations,  permanent  - way,  and 
ling-stock.  The  total  quantity  of  ircn  and  steel 
:he  structure  was  about  22,000  tons.  The  total 
lital  cost,  including  equipment  and  all  other 
irges,  had  been  2'550,ooo,  or  about  2’90.ooo 
mile  of  railway.  The  line  was  formally 
ined  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  on  February 
1893,  and  was  opened  for  traffic  on  March  6 
owing.  The  electrical  system  of  working  was 
npletely  succe.ssful,  a five-minute  service  of 
ins  being  maintained  with  perfect  regularity 
1 without  mishap  of  any  kind.  The  second 
)er  was  entitled  “The  Electrical  Equipment 
the  Liverpool  Overhead  Railway,”  by  Mr.  T. 
'ker,  M.Inst.C.E. 


(Eorresponhencc. 

7o  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

JEVERIDGE  HALL  COMPETITION, 
KIRKCALDY. 

ilR,— I am  instructed  by  the  Professional 
•dice  Committee  to  enclose  copy  of  corre- 
ndence  which  has  passed  between  the  Associa- 
1 and  the  Town  Clerk  of  Kirkcaldy.  It  may 
:rest  your  readers  to  know  that  so  far  back  as 
:ember  23  last  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
ditions  were  such  as  would  prevent  repre- 
tative  architects  from  taking  part  in  the  com- 
ition. — \ ours  truly,  T.  P'airbairn, 

, _ Hotis  Sec, 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association, 

56,  Queen-street,  Edinburgh, 

I'ebruary  22,  1894. 


^RESPONDENCE  liETWEEN  THE  TO\ 
LEKK.  OF  KIRKC.4,LDV  .AND  HON  SFCI 
br)INBURGH  AKCHITl 
URAL  ASSOCIATION. 

-Hon.  Secretakvok  tiik  E..\.A.  to  the  Tow- 
Clerk  OF  Kirkcaldy. 

Rov  Si-EARS,  Esy.,  56,  Queen-street, 

I er.un  Clerk,  Edinburgh, 

Kirkcaldy.  December  23,  1801 

R,— As  instructed  by  the  Council  of  the  Edinbul 
Jitectiiral  Association  I beg  to  enclose  Representat 
I them  with  reg.ird  to  proposed  Beveridge  Hall,  S 
petition,  and  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough 
mt  it  to  the  Committee  as  early  as  convenient.— Vi 
lient  servant,  (Signed)  T.  Faikbairn 

Hon.  Sec. 


Copy  Representation  Referred  to. 

The  Royal  Institution,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh 
December  33,  1803. 

R,— A copy  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Prove 
nstrates,  and  Town  Council  of  Kirkcaldy  for  : 
ance  of  architects  who  may  feel  disposed  to  comp 
the  erection  of  the  Beveridge  Public  Hall,  F 
ary,  and  Adam  Smith  Memorial  Hall  has  been  1; 
i-e  professional  Pra<;tice  Qoinmittee  of  1 
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Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  and  with  a request 
to  examine  the  document  and  report  to  the  Council  of  the 
Association  thereon. 

Thi-s  they  have  done,  and  I am  de.sired,  in  the  name  of 
the  Council,  who  have  carefully  considered  the  report,  to 
draw  attention  to  three  points  m these  conditions,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  .are  highly  objectionable,  .and  which  they 
trust  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town  Council  may  see 
their  way  to  amend. 

The.se  points  are — 

1.  The  amount  of  commission  offered. 

2.  The  power  reserved  to  retain  the  three  sets  of  designs 
for  which  premiums  are  offered,  without  employing  the 
author  of  the  first  premiated  .set  to  carry  out  the  work. 

3.  The  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  engagement  of 
a professional  assessor. 

As  regards  the — 

ist.  T he  amount  of  commission  offered  being  4 per  cent, 
is  oiie-fifth  less  than  the  commission  recognised  by  the 
Royal  Institution  of  British  Architects  and  the  other  Archi- 
tectural^ Associations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  architects  of  standing,  who  conform  to 
the  rules  of  the  profession,  will  be  deferred  from  competing. 

2nd.  The  absence  of  guarantee  that  the  architect  of  the 
first  premiated  set  of  designs  will  be  employed  in  the 
erection  of  the  buildings  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
competent  practising  architect  from  competing,  as  there  is 
no  inducement  to  him  to  spend  time  in  preparing  designs 
which  may  cost  him  the  amount  of  the  premium  to  prepare 
—possibly  more— and  so  leave  him  without  any  legitimate 
reward  for  his  labour. 

The  2nd  and  3rd  sets  should  be  returned  to  their  authors, 
as  HO  architect  with  any  respect  for  himself  would  appro- 
priate the  work  of  another  competitor.  Presumably  the 
premiums  are  offered  as  some  compensation  for  the  trouble 
the  unsuccessful  competitors  have  been  put  to,  .and  not  as 
representing  the  value  of  the  designs.  This  being  so  there 
can  be  no  objections  to  the  said  drawings  being  returned 
to  the  authors. 

3.  The  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  engagement  of  a 
professional  assessor  will  inevitably  prevent  many  archi- 
tects from  submitting  designs,  as  it  is  quite  evident  that 
however  able  and  well-intentioned  a lay  committee  of 
judges  may  be,  there  are  many  points,  both  technical  and 
artistic,  which  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  an  archi- 
tect, who  has  made  the  study  of  planning  and  designing 
the  bu.siness  of  his  life. 

It  is  observed  that  the  tota!  cost,  including  three  halls, 
library,  subsidiaiy  buildings,  boundary  walls,  architect's 
and  measurer's  fees,  and  clerk  of  works'  salary  is  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling 
(12,000/.).  The  council  of  the  Association  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  extent  and  situation  of  the 
proposed  site,  but  it  occurs  to  them  that  the  sum  of  12,000/. 
will  prove  very  insufficient  for  all  that  is  stipulated  for, 
especially  as  the  buildings  are  to  be  of  a monumental 
character.  They  have  thought  it  right,  therefore,  to  refer 
to  this,_  .so  that  your  committee  may  not  afterwards  be 
disappointed. — 1 am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  Roy  Shears,  Esy.,  (Signed)  T.  Fairhairn 
Town  Clerk,  Hon.  Sec. 

Kirkcaldy. 

Coi‘v,  Letter,  Hon.  Sec,,  E.A..V  , to  Town  Clerk, 
Kirkcaldy. 

W.  Roy  Spears,  Esq.,  56,  Queen-.streei, 

Town  Clerk,  Edinburgh, 

Kirkcaldy.  February  9,  1894. 

Bn'cridge  Hall,  Grc.,  Cotnpetition. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  directed  to  remind  you  that  I have 
not  yet  been  favoured  with  a reply  to  niy  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 23  last  regarding  the  above.— Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  T.  Fairbairn, 
Hon.  Sec. 

Copy,  Letter,  Town  Clerk,  Kirkcaldy,  to  Hon. 
Sec.,  E.A.A. 

T.  Fairbairn,  Esq., 

Hon.  Sec. 

Edinburgh  .-Architectural  Town  Clerk’s  Office, 
.Association,  Kirkcaldy, 

$6,  Queen-street,  Edinburgh.  February  10.  1804. 

Hulls. 

Dear  Sis, — I have  yours  of  yesterday,  and  .also  received 
yours  of  December  23.  The  Council  have  decided  to  adhere 
to  the  conditions  of  the  competition.  An  Architectural 
Adviser,  however,  will  be  appointed. — I am,  Dear  Sir, 

A' ours  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  K.  Spears, 
Town  Clerk, 


ORIENTATION  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — In  connexion  with  your  leading  article  in 
your  issue  of  February  17,  will  you  allow  me  to  add 
some  further  remarks  to  my  letter  of  December  16  ? 
The  investigation  of  the  general  question  of  the 
relations  between  architectural  structures  and  the 
celestial  bodies  is  evidently  in  the  way  of  being 
considerably  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years.  Obscure  though  the  subject  is,  it  is 
important  and  attractive  by  its  very  obscurity.  Its 
importance  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
question  has  manifold  bearings— it  touches,  perhaps, 
primarily,  religion  and  related  fields  of  psychology  , 
it  touches  architecture  and  archeology  ; it  touches 
astronomy  and  it  touches  chronology.  In  short,  it 
promises  to  make  no  inconsiderable  accession  to  our 
general  knowledge  of  human  progress. 

But  there  is  evidently  a vast  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  actual  observation  and  measure- 
ment, and  in  the  critical  discussion  of  conclusions,  in 
order  to  determine  what  orientation  will  and  what  it 
will  not  explain,  and  to  distinguish  between  inten- 
tional and  conscious  orieniations  of  the  builders 
themselves  and  orientations  which  perhaps  only 
modern  theorisers  have  discovered.  When  this 
knowledge  has  been  gained  we  shall  have  materially 
widened  our  views  upon  the  signification  of  ancient 
monuments,  the  mental  attitude  of  their  builders, 
and  the  meaning  of  more  than  one  point  of  modern 
ceremonial  observance. 

As  yet  the  subject  is  all  involved  in  obscurity,  our 
ignorance  is  much  greater  than  our  knowledge.  We 
have  not,  as  I said,  yet  asger(ained  how  much  the 


ancients  themselves  intended  and  knew  as  to  the 
orientation  of  their  own  constructions.  To  be 
candid,  we  ought  to  confess  this  frankly  and  keep  it 
always  in  mind.  We  ought  also  to  endeavour  never 
to  lose  the  guidance  of  common  sense,  nor.  as  your 
leading  article  warns  us,  allow  ourselves  to  view  a 
broad  question  only  through  our  own  particular 
spectacles. 

I write  this  for  no  more  special  purpose  than  to 
help  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
subject.  That  my  former  letter,  with  the  exception 
of  the  kind  e.xplanations  from  Mr.  Penrose,  has  led 
to  no  further  correspondence  is  very  possibly  owing 
to  the  novelty  and  obscurity  of  the  subject.  I should 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
the  articles  by  M.  H.  Nissen,  of  Bonn,  in  the 
Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologe,  to  which 
Mr.  Penrose  alludes  in  his  own  Royal  Society  paper. 
M.  Nissen's  articles  are  a long  series,  and  apparently 
not  yet  concluded.  He  handles  his  subject  in 
thorough  German  fashion — that  is,  the  papers 
are  neither  short  nor  superficial.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  not  over-clouded  with  mysticism. 
The  author  deals  first  with  thechurches  and  temples 
at  Rome,  then  with  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
temples.  Though  he  approaches  the  last-mentioned 
from  a different  point  of  view,  he  comes  to  one 
general  conclusion  at  variance  with  Mr.  Pentose’s 
position : he  says,  with  regard  to  their  possible 
stellar  orientation,  that  so  far  as  his  examination  of 
the  material  goes,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
alignment  towards  stars  during  the  earlier  periods, 
though  it  maybe  proved,  to  a limited  extent,  for 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  times.  M.  Nissen,  therefore, 
contents  himself  with  an  attempt  to  derive  the 
month-dates  of  the  festivals.  Mr.  Penrose's 
attempt  at  a combined  stellar  and  solar  orientation 
is  much  more  hazardous,  and  I must  think  it  more 
interesting  and  suggestive  than  convincing  or  con- 
clusive. I am  still  unable  to  assent  to  his  general 
principle  that  the  lemples  were  directed  to  stars  in 
order  that  the  priests  might  know  the  lime  by  them. 

I am  bound  to  say  this  appears  to  me  far  too 
trivial  and  practical  a purpose  to  have  controlled  the 
laying-out  of  a sacred  edifice.  If  we  can  accept  this, 
we  could  equally  accept  Mr.  Lockyer's  position  that 
the  Egyptian  Temples  were  primaiily  “star- 
pointers,"  the  archetype  of  the  modern  astronomical 
observatory. 

It  would  be  safest  to  proceed  simply  from  such 
broad  underlying  principles  as  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  lor  the  ancients  visible  manifestations 
of  divinities ; that  as  temples  were  built  as  their 
abodes  upon  earth  it  was  but  natural  to  bring  such 
buildings  into  relation  with  their  abodes  in 
the  heavens,  with  the  visible  manifestations 
of  their  presence  there ; that  if  the  purpose 
of  the  orientation  was  not  actually  liturgical,  it 
was  at  least  symbolical.  The  orientation  of  a 
Christian  church  is  now,  I suppose,  merely  tradi- 
tional, a pure  survival;  possibly  the  orientation 
of  an  ancient  temple  was  already  little  other  than 
symbolical,  seeing  that  the  practice  prevailed  at 
the  vastly  more  remote  period  of  the  great  stone 
monuments. 

I should  have  liked  to  refer  to  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  accurate  measurements  of  orientations, 
but  this  letter  is  already  over-long.  I will  conclude 
by  quoting  a couple  of  instances  of  indicated 
orientation  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  may 
have  escaped  notice.  One  is  an  allusion  in  the  book 
of  Job  (xx.wiii.  4,  5)  to  the  Egyptian  foundation 
ceremony  of  “stretching  the  cord":  “'Where  wast 
thou  when  I laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ? . . . 
who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it  ? " The  other  is 
in  the  description  of  tlie  Tabernacle  in  the  wilder- 
ness in  E.xodus  xxvii. , where  the  construction  of  the 
north,  south,  and  vwst  sides  of  the  court  are 
described,  while  the  east  is  left  for  the  entrance. 

Enquirer 


SURREY  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
SURVEYORSHIP. 

Sir,— I read  with  interest  your  “Note"  in  this 
week's  Builder  re  above  matter.  You  only  mention 
Mr.  Bidder  as  having  protested  against  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  matter  was  carried  through. 

I wish  particularly  to  have  it  stated  that  I seconded 
his  motion,  and  that  his  only  other  supporter  was 
Mr.  Roberts,  of  Richmond.  I wish  this,  as  I should 
be  e.xceedingly  annoyed  were  any  one  who  knows 
me  to  suppose  that  I had  allowed  such  gross  neglect 
of  the  public  interest  to  pass  unnoticed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I was  the  first  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  matter  on  the  Council  at  the  November 
meeting,  being  supported  on  that  occasion  only  by 
Mr.  Roberts. 

May  I also  say  that  while  fully  endorsing  your 
remarks  as  to  the  impropriety  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  chairman’s  giving  his  casting  vole,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  point  which  I have  all 
along  commented  upon  is  of  even  more  importance 
— namely,  the  conduct  of  the  special  committee  in 
placing  Mr.  Howell's  name  in  the  list  of  four 
candidates  which  they  submitted  for  the  final 
decision  of  the  Council.* 

This  committee  had  before  them  testimonials  from 


* We  had  already  commented  strongly  on  this  point,  to 
the  same  purport  as  our  correspondent,  in  a “Note" 
published  at  th?  (iin.s  of  thQ  election  of  the  Surveyor, — 
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104  candidates,  including  most  of  the  best  men  in 
England  ; on  what  principle  could  they  pretend  that 
Mr.  Howell  had  anv  claim  to  be  among  the  first 
four — or,  indeed,  the  first  forty?  If  he  had  been  so 
brilliant  in  ability  as  to  be  justly  entitled  to  prefer- 
ence to  100  other  gentlemen,  would  he  have  re- 
mained all  these  years  without  having  held  some 
public  appointment  ? As  it  was,  men  who  had  every 
qualification  for  the  post,  and  who  bad  held  valuable 
and  responsible  public  appointments,  were  passed 
over  in  his  favour.  Hoping  you  will  kindly  give  me 
space  to  show  that  I disapproved  most  strongly  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council.  I will  conclude  by 
saying  that  I consider  you  have  rendered  a public 
service  by  your  comments  on  the  matter,  and  I feel 
bound  to  say  that  this  election  has.  in  my  opinion, 
lowered  the  reputation  of  the  Council  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  and  that  the  whole  affair  is  most  un- 
savoury and  discreditable. 

OcT.wius  Holmes  Beatty, 
Councillor  for  South  Wimbledon  Division. 


NORTH  WALES  ASYLUM  COM- 
PETITION. 

Sir, — .-Mlow  me  to  correct  a statement  that 
appeared  in  your  last  number  in  reference  to  the 
North  Wales  Asylum  Competition.  It  was  I who 
selected  No.  10  for  adoption,  and  the  committee 
loyally  endorsed  my  choice.  .According  to  the  terms 
of  the  competition  the  committee  reserved  to  itself 
the  power  to  select  any  of  the  four  placed  by  me. 

Eu.  Salo.mons,  F.  R.  I.B.A. 


“BLIND-STORY.'* 

Sir, — In  your  account  of  the  Scottish  Cathedral 
of  Dunkeld,  1 fail  to  notice  any  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  " Fasti  ” of  that  church,  as  givm  by  Abbot 
Mylne,  preserve  one  of  the  very  rare  instances,  if 
not  the  sole  example,  of  the  use  of  the  term  *'  blind- 
story  " ; tor  what,  by  a limitation  of  a term  origi- 
nally of  much  wider  reference,  is  now  universally 
known  as  the  ■'  triforium.  ” More  than  half-a-century 
ago  I lighted  on  the  passage,  and  sent  it  to  my 
valued  friend,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker.  By  him  it  was 
inserted  in  the  next  edition  of  his  “Glossary  of 
Architecture,"  and  thus  the  term  “blind-story" 
became  known.  It  was  adopted  by  the  late 
Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  and  employed  by  him  exten- 
sively in  his  architectural  publications.  But  it  has 
never.  I think,  taken  bold  of  the  popular  mind,  and 
it  is  now.  I think,  seldom  met  with.  The  appro- 
priateness of  the  term  “blind-story,"  however,  as 
opposed  to  “clearstory" — the  range  of  windows 
which  you  canny/  see  through  and  those  you  can — 
is  so  evident  that  one  may  regret  that  it  ever  dropped 
out  of  use,  and  that  it  has  not  been  more  extensively 
revived. 

The  passage  occurs  in  Mylne's  " Life  of  Bishop 
Cardeny,"  by  whom  the  existing  nave  of  Dunkeld 
Cathedral  was  begun,  and  carried  up  to  the  clear- 
story string.  It  is  as  follows  (p.  16): — “Fundavit 
navem  ecclesire  sum  Dunkeldensis  die  XXVII. 
.\prilis,  A.D.  MCCCCXLVL,  el  construxit  usque 
secundos  arcus  vulgaritcr  " le  hlvnd  ato'  ijs." 

May  I add  that  I was  rather  surprised  to  find  that 
attention  was  not  drawn  in  your  article  to  the  very 
singular  and  probably  unique  character  of  this 
triforium  or  “ blind-story  ’’  range.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  illustrationsthere given,  it  consists  of  asenes 
of  semi-circular  arches,  rising  at  once  from  the  hori- 
zontal string-course  above  the  nave  arcade,  without 
any  shafts— for  which,  indeed,  there  is  no  room 
— just  the  arched  beads  of  an  ordinary  triforium 
range  cut  short.  Each  arch  is  subdivided  by  two 
half  arches  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  base  line, 
forming,  with  the  intercepted  portion  of  the  circum- 
scribing semi-circle,  two  pointed  arches.  The  spandrel 
formed  between  them  above  is  trefoiled.  The  arches 
themselves  are  plain.  The  effect  of  this  long  row  of 
semi-circular  openings  cannot  be  said  to  be  pleasing. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  mention  a similar  example  ? 
And  can  anyone  supply  another  instance  of  the 
Mediceval  use  of  the  term  “blind-stories?"  From 
the  word  “ vulgariter  " employed  by  Mylne  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  common  use  in  the  archi- 
tectural nomenclature  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Edmund  Venables. 

The  Precentory,  Lincoln.  I'ebruary  26. 


HEREFORD  CATHEDRAL. 

MR,— Having  lately  visited  Hereford  Cathedral, 
will  you  permit  me  to  make  a public  protest  against 
the  misuse  of  a portion  of  the  cloisters  as  a coal 
store. 

When  one  sees  that  a few  years  ago  thousands 
of  pounds  were  expended  under  the  direction  of  a 
popular  architect  of  that  day  in  the  erection  of  mere 
internal  decorative  (and  tawdry-looking)  ironwork 
screen  and  candelabra,  surely  the  cathedral  authori- 
ties might  devote  a few  pounds  now  out  of  their 
funds  to  the  structural  preservation  of  these  cloisters 
by  the  erection  of  a harmless  necessary  coal  store- 
house. 

It  does  seem  so  sad,  so  “ Philistine  " in  the  worst 
sense  of  that  word,  that  these  cloisters,  intended  by 
those  who  built  them  for  the  meditations  and  peace- 
ful sanctuary,  in  troubled  and  ignorant  times,  of  pious 


and  learned  men,  should  be  thus  desecrated  by  us, 
their  descendants,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  claim  to  be  the  heirs  of  all  the  learning  of 
all  the  past  ages. 

And  it  is  such  a mockery  to  see  a begrimed  and 
sooty  tombstone  or  wall  tablet  stating  that  it  is 
“ Sacred  to  the  Memory  ” of  those  who  rest  below, 
these  monuments  having  been  placed  there  in  the 
mistaken  confidence  of  those  who  mourned  for  the 
departed  that  within  these  sacred  precincts  they 
would  for  ever  rest  in  peace. 

February  a6.  1894.  Percy  Hunter. 


Ube  Student’s  Coluinn. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— IX. 

STRUCTURE— GENERAL  CONSlDEKATTTiNS. 

HE  Structure  of  building  stones  may  be 
treated  from  three  standpoints. (i) 
Their  appearance  to  the  naked  eye  when 
seen  at  the  distance  of  a few  feet ; (2)  their  general 
characters  when  viewed  with  a pocket  lens  ; and 
(3)  their  structure  under  the  microscope. 

An  examination  by  the  first-mentioned  method 
frequently  reveals  important  facts  unobtainable  by 
either  of  the  others.  A fine-grained  stone  pre- 
senting surface  characters  which  would  cause  it 
to  be  passed  as  an  excellent  mu.terial  as  judged 
from  inspection  of  hand  specimens,  or  samples 
only,  frequently  on  examination  of  the  stone  in 
bulk  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  compara- 
tively worthless — or,  at  any  rate,  only  of  inferior 
(jualily.  It  maybe  that  on  the  large  scale  it  develops 
“clay  pellets,”  or  soft  places,  which  weather  out, 
forming  holes,  almost  immediately  after  the 
building  is  erected.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  hard 
concretionary  patches  here  and  tliere  occur, 
materially  interfering  with  the  economical 
working  of  the  stone,  especially  when  converted 
by  machinery.  Minute  discoloured  cracks,  lined 
by  soft  ferruginous  earth,  often  very  local  in  their 
occurrence,  or  hard  veins  of  mineral  matter,  much 
harder  than  the  stone  through  which  they  run, 
are  particularly  common  in  the  softer  freestones. 
Irregular  bands  of  shelly  matter,  alternating  it 
may  be  with  courses  of  large  and  small  particles, 
are  features  conspicuous  in  certain  shelly  lime- 
stones. The  phenomenon  of  “false-bedding," 
however  interesting  to  the  geologist,  has 
but  little  attraction  for  the  architect  seeking  a 
homogeneous  material.  In  too  many  instances 
the  false-bedding  is  accompanied  by  changes  in 
tint  of  the  material,  and  prominent  rusty-looking 
lines,  running  over  the  surface  of  the  stone  in 
every  conceivable  direction,  are  the  inevitable 
result.  The  effect,  viewed,  say  100  yards  away, 
is  not  bad,  and  agrees  pretty  accurately  with  the 
circulars  wherein  such  stones  are  sometimes 
described  as  of  “golden,"  “warm  orange," 
“ auburn,”  &c.,  tints. 

Speaking  of  the  connexion  between  structure 
and  colour  of  stone  reminds  us  that,  in  a general 
way,  any  serious  modification  in  structure  is 
almost  a!wa3's  accompanied  by  a corresponding 
change  in  tint.  We  may  enlarge  on  this  for  a 
moment.  Summarising  the  prevailing  colours  of 
building  stones  and  the  causes  thereof,*  it  maybe 
stated  that — 

White  usually  indicates  the  absence  of  heavy 
metallic  oxides,  especially  iron. 

Black  may  be  due  either  to  the  presence  of 
carbon,  or  to  some  iron  oxide,  or  silicate  rich  in 
iron. 

Yellow  almost  always  indicates  the  presence  of 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron. 

Brown  very  generally,  on  weathered  surfaces, 
points  to  the  oxidation  and  hydration  of  minerals 
containing  iron. 

Red  is  mostly  due  to  anhydrous  peroxide  of 
iron,  and  varies  in  intensity  from  dark  blood-red 
to  pale  flesh-coloured  tints. 

Green  in  crj-stalline  rocks  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  presence  of  hydrous  magnesian  silicates;  and 
in  sedimentary  rocks  principally  to  ferrous  silicate. 

Sir  Archibald  Geikie  remarks  that  the  mottled 
character,  so  common  amongst  many  slraiified 
rocks,  is  frequently  traceable  to  unequal  weather- 
ing, some  portions  of  the  iron  being  more  oxidised 
than  others  ; whilst  some,  on  the  other  hand, 
become  deoxidised  from  the  reducing  action  of 
decaying  organic  matter.  To  the  latter  cause  may 
he  attributed  the  circular  green  spots  so  often 
found  in  red  stones. 

Interference  with  the  normal  tint  of  stones 
is  very  noticeable  in  the  vicinity  of  large 

• Based  on  data  given  by  Geikie.  Text-book 
Geology, " 18S3,  p.  92. 


fossil  shells,  or  small  patches  of  the  sair 
especially  in  sandstones.  The  immediate  neig 
bourhood  of  the  shelly  matter  is  nearly  aiwa 
more  damp  than  the  non-shelly  portions  of  t 
stone ; it  would  seem  as  though  the  foreij 
substance  had  attracted  the  moisture  to  it,  so 
speak,  and  the  continued  chemical  action  indue 
in  the  extra-saturated  portion  when  the  stonC' 
built  up,  tends  to  render  that  part  of  it  light 
than  the  remainder.  Precisely  similar  effects  3 
produced  in  the  vicinity  of  small  concretions,  . 
prevalent  in  many  building  stones  ; the  strucln 
of  the  material  round  about  them  is  altered . 
decay,  and  the  whole  becomes  softer.  The  cc 
cretions  themselves  in  certain  oolites  are  lig 
blue,  whilst  the  stone  generally  is  creat 
coloured. 

An  interesting  case,  in  which  the  passage, 
moisture  was  hindered  by  the  presence  of  vei 
of  calcite,  came  under  our  observation  at  soi 
of  the  Bath  stone  quarries  not  long  since.  T1 
peculiarity  of  structure  is  noticeable  in  ma- 
oolites  along  the  same  geological  horizon,  andi 
once  attracts  attention  in  newly-quarried  block 
or  after  a smart  shower  of  rain.  The  prevail 
veins  were  mostly  vertical  or  horizontal,  and 
blocks  where  several  such  occurred  in  paral 
series  we  noted  that  their  general  eftect  was 
hold  up  the  moisture,  and  where  the  veins  w< 
horizontally  disposed,  a wet  zone  occurred  abo\ 
and  a dry  zone  below  each  vein.  Under  cert? 
circumstances  these  veins  must,  therefore,  acti 
damp-courses  in  buildings. 

Igneous  building  stones — granite  and  the  li 
— present  many  peculiar  features  in  struett' 
when  viewed  a few  feet  away  that  would  ■ 
altogether  lost  sight  of  in  a hand  specimi 
or  in  micro-examination.  Some  Scotch  granil 
for  instance,  are  roughly  foliated,  the  m 
especially  having  a tendency  to  follow  defini 
planes,  more  or  less  parallel  with  each  oth> 
This  structure  becomes  the  more  appart 
as  the  material  is  polished,  and  its  etlect . 
columns  is  not  altogether  pleasing,  in  addition^ 
which  they  must  be,  to  some  extent,  planes  i 
weakness.  An  otherwise  even-structured  gran 
is  sometimes  varied  by  the  development  of 
markable  local  patches,  which  in  this  case,  he 
ever,  do  no  harm  to  the  material  so  far  as  i 
weathering  is  concerned,  although  unsightly  fn 
an  artistic  point  of  view.  In  certain  thorough; 
crystalline  rocks,  variously  tinted  zones — mosi 
lighter  than  the  bulk  of  the  rock— occur  ; thoo 
these  may  be  barely  perceptible  until  the  stone 
polished.  Minute  “ blind"  cracks  are  frequen 
developed  ; caused,  it  may  be,  by  natural  mea 
or  during  the  blasting  operations  consequent  i 
quarrying.  These  should  be  carefully  sought! 
in  looking  at  the  material.  It  is  impossible- 
appreciate  the  real  structure  of  such  rocksl 
coarse-grained  Cornish  granite  without  viewi 
the  Slone  in  bulk.  When  the  rock  is  porphyri; 
a hand  specimen  fails  to  convey  any  idea  of 
as  a whole. 

The  manner  of  fracture,  so  essential  in  t 
production  of  “rustic  face”  work,  and  rna 
other  points  connected  with  tooling  or  masonir 
can  only  be  judged  to  advantage  in  the  quarry- 
stone-mason’s  yard.  Marble  cannot,  as  a rule,l 
selected  from  samples,  either  for  effect  of  colour 
evenness  of  polish. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  method  of  examini 
structure  alluded  to — that  of  viewing  buildi 
stone  with  a lens— it  may  be  said  that  the  prij 
object  gained  is  the  ready  detection  ol  pyrites  a 
other  deleterious  minerals  in  the  stone.  We  a: 
get  a broad  insight  into  the  mode  of  disposition 
the  crystals  (or  particles,  as  the  case  may  be)  w 
reference  to  each  other,  providing  the  grain  is  li 
too  small.  To  a limited  extent  the  state  ' 
crystallisation  then  becomes  apparent  ; whilsti 
enables  us  at  a glance  to  determine  the  majoi 
of  the  chief  varieties  of  stone.  The  microsa: 
cannot  be  carried  into  the  field,  and  if  it  coa- 
would  be  of  comparatively  little  use,  as  we  si 
presently  see,  and  the  lens  is  a good  subslit; 
therefor  in  many  respects.  Hair-like  craci 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  which  beco; 
painfully  obtrusive  when  the  stone  is  built  up,  \ 
easily  seen  with  a pocket  lens.  In  the  case; 
oolites  the  condition  of  the  granules  can  be  betl 
seen  than  when  under  the  microscope,  and  ' 
relative  abundance  of  foreign  iiiatler  can  be  w 
made  out. 

The  thiid-mentioned  method  of  investigal: 
structure  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  imporn 
and  searching— the  examination  by  aid  of  ■- 
microscope.  The  particular  kind  of  mkroscti 
required  for  the  work,  together  with  the  opti 
properties  of  a few  common  rock-forming  minerr 
I will  be  described  in  our  next  article.  We  a 
now  mention,  however,  that  for  the  purposes-; 
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j.vestigalion  it  is  necessary  that  slices  of  each 
Ushall  be  ground  down  so  thin  as  to  render 
t practically  transparent.  The  mode  of 
I'ring  these  sections  was  fully  described  in 
|i  columns  on  a former  occasion,*  and  need 
he  further  referred  to.  Every  common 
[|al  has  distinctive  optical  properties  when 
|jn  transmitted  light ; and  by  these  alone  can 
he  satisfactorily  determined.  The  presence 
nence  of  matrix  in  a fine-grained  stone  ; the 
imship  that  the  crystals  or  particles,  however 
B bear  to  each  other ; their  state  of  preserva- 
hr  decay  ; and  a hundred  other  points  tending 
ijcidate  apparent  anomalies  in  their  behaviour 

i certain  conditions,  may  be  resolved  on 
1 to  the  microscope.  By  its  means  alone  is 
:hemical  composition  of  building  stone 
.red  intelligible  ; but  the  use  to  which  we 
specially  put  the  microscope  is  in  the  iden- 
ion  of  building  stones  which  closely  resemble 
Dther  in  outward  appearance.  That  phase 
utility  has  never  been  treate<l  of  before. 


OB/TC/.47n'. 

iKESSOR  So.MMER. — 'We  regret  to  announce 
idden  death  of  Professor  Oskar  Sommer,  at 
fort-on-Main.  Born  in  1840,  at  Wolfenbuttel, 
died  hrst  at  the  Polytechnic  of  Hanover,  ami 
inder  Semper,  at  Zurich.  After  taking  part  in 
impetition  for  the  fayade  of  the  Cathedral  at 
ice,  he  resided  at  Berlin  until  1869,  when  he 
.ppointed  Lecturer  on  Architecture  at  the 
jlsche  Institute  at  Frankfort,  a post  which  he 
sd  until  his  death.  He  was  the  designer  of  a 
it  of  public  buildings  at  Frankfort,  amongst 
the  Staedelsche  Institute  and  the  New 
inge  (the  latter  in  conjunction  with  Buniitz). 
■as  responsible  for  the  general  plan  of  the 
fort  Electrical  Exhibition  of  i8gi,  of  which  he 
le  of  the  most  active  promoters. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
■YTECHNic  Institute,  Battersea,— On  the 
U.  the  Prince  of  Wales  opened  the  new  Poly- 
c Institute  which  has  been  erected  in  the 
sea  Park-road.  Physical  and  chemical  labora- 
pbotograph,  art,  and  music-rooms,  with 
ous  class-rooms  and  lecture-halls,  have  been 
fed  in  this  new  building,  which  is  capable  of 
modating  at  one  time’ 1,450  students.  The 
;ct  IS  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford.  The  building 
een  described  and  illustrated  in  our  issues  for 
i 28,  1891,  and  July  23,  1892. 

IK.  Premises,  Bradeorh. — New  premises 
e Yorks.  Penny  Bank  have  been  erected  in 
ord  at  the  junction  of  North  Parade  and  Manor 
from  designs  by  Mr.  James  Ledingham. 
pet,  of  Bradford. 

I.V  Technical  School  for  Heywood.— On 
Hh  ult.  .Mderman  Healey  laid  the  memorial 
of  the  Heywood  Corporation  Technical  School, 
is  in  course  of  construction  on  the  Town  Hall 
ieywood,  The  school  is  being  built  by  Messrs, 
ley  & Bell,  contractors,  of  Hopwood,  Hey- 
from  the  plans  and  designs  of  Messrs, 
house  & Willoughby,  architects,  Heywood, 
is  estimated  that  it  will  provide  accommoda- 
or  nearly  1,000  students.  The  style  of  the 
ng  is  Renaissance,  freely  treated.  The  struc- 
■ill  be  three  stories  in  height.  The  basement 
vill  comprise  a weaving  and  spinning  room, 
ig  ^ class  - room,  engineering  workshop, 
lers'  room,  and  carpenters'  chamber.  The 
d floor  will  contain  a science  lecture-room, 
•he  whole  of  the  top  story  will  be  devoted  to 
;udy  of  chemistry  and  art.  Externally  the 
ng  will  be  faced  with  Henry  Dennis's  Ruabon 
ock  bricks.  The  window  heads  and  sills  will 
stone,  but  the  remainder  of  the  dressings  and 
ler  enriched  work  will  be  executed  in  Ruabon 
;otta.  It  is  estimated  that  the  school  will  cost 
7,000/. 

’HANAGE,  Leeds. — The  WalmsleyOrphanage 
nexion  with  the  Brudenhall-road  Mission  Hall 
. was  opened  recently.  The  building  is  con- 
;d  m the  Domestic  Gothic  style,  built  of  brick 
'ipperley  stone  dressings,  and  has  in  the  centre 
Jr.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance  is  a square 
indow,  mullioned  windows  above,  with  dormer 
ws  on  the  third  floor.  The  first  floor  com- 
an entrance-hall,  visitors’,  children's,  and 
n s rooms.  On  the  second  and  third  floors  are 
lories,  bedrooms,  a linen  room,  bath  rooms, 
avatories.  The  dining,  kitchen,  pantry, 
y,  store-room,  &c.,  are  on  the  ground  floor, 
yground  adjoins  the  building,  and  Messrs, 
sley  s workmen  have  erected  the  home  from 
prepared  by  Mr.  D.  Dodgson,  architect, 

IDITION  OF  Chester  Cathedral.— We 
itand  that  the  damage  done  to  Chester 
Jral  by  the  recent  gale  is  more  serious  than 
nticipated.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  have 
m Sir  A.  Blomfield,  and,  acting  on  hi#  advice, 
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have  decided  to  make  the  exquisite  groining  of  the 
inner  roof  of  the  Chapter  House,  on  which  a dis- 
lodged pinnacle  fell,  more  secure,  and  also  to  com- 
plete the  western  gable  and  roof,  as  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  had  advised.  The  necessary  work  will  entail 
the  expenditure  of  about  1,000/. 

Wf.sleyan  Chafel,  Reading.  — new 
Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  recently  at  Reading. 
The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  60  ft.  by  44  ft.,  with 
a lofty  arched  ceiling,  divided  by  moulded  ribs  into 
panels,  which  are  decorated.  The  galleries  on  either 
side  and  over  the  entrance  are  fitted  with  pitch-pine 
seats,  the  whole,  including  the  ground-floor,  being 
capable  of  seating  about  700  persons.  The  organ- 
loft  and  choir  gallery  at  the  south  end  are  of  the 
same  material,  the  arch  being  enriched  and  sup- 
ported by  two  stone  columns,  with  carved  capitals. 
A special  feature  in  the  chapel  is  the  rostrum,  with 
staircase  on  each  side.  The  galleries  are  approached 
by  two  stone  staircases,  connecting  and  opening  into 
the  lobby  and  vestibule,  which  are  tiled  at  the  front 
entrance.  There  is  also  a rear  staircase,  admitting  of 
the  Sunday-school  children  passing  from  the  school 
buildings  direct  to  the  chapel  ; access  is  also  gained 
from  this  staircase  and  entrance  to  the  choir  gallery. 
The  chapel  and  schools,  &c.,  were  designed  and 
e.xecuted  by  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect,  London, 
and  the  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  of 
the  works  in  connexion  with  the  chapel  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Samuel  East,  builder  and  contractor,  of 
Reading.  The  heating  apparatus,  on  the  high- 
pressure  system,  was  supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs. 
Vaughan  & Brown,  engineers,  of  London.  The  cost 
of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  purchase  of  the  land, 
is  about  4.500/. 

School  Board  Offices,  Keighley. — Offices 
for  the  Keighley  School  Board  liave  been  erected  in 
Cooke-street  and  Lawkholme-lane,  Keighley,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Ledingham,  architect,  of 
Bradford. 

New  Premises,  National  Dental  Hospital, 
Great  PortlAND-street.— The  Duke  of  York, 
as  President  of  the  National  Dental  Hospital  and 
College,  opened  on  the  24th  ult.,  the  new  premises 
of  that  institution  in  Great  Portland-street,  Oxford- 
street.  The  new  building  is  of  red  brick.  The 
various  departments  include  a slopping  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  seventy-five  patients,  special 
demonstration  rooms,  a lecture  hall,  and  labora- 
tories, Mr.  A.  E.  Thompson  is  the  architect  of  the 
building,  the  cost  of  which  is  understood  to  have 
been  between  9,000/.  and  10,000/.  The  various 
works  of  heating,  ventilation,  hot-water  supply,  and 
gas  services,  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Russell  & Co.,  42,  Berwick-st. , Oxford-street,  W. 
The  heating  is  on  the  low  pressure  system,  with 
radiators  and  coils  in  the  various  halls,  laboratories, 
and  rooms.  The  hot-water  supply  to  the  staff  and 
students'  lavatories  in  the  extraction  and  stopping 
rooms  is  worked  conjointly  from  the  range  and  from 
a special  hot-water  supply  apparatus  fixed  in  the 
stokery.  For  the  ventilation  two  main  extraction 
flues  have  been  formed  in  the  building,  with  cast-iron 
flue  pipes  from  stokery  carried  up  in  each,  into 
which  flues  from  the  various  rooms  are  carried. 

Proposed  Gamble  Institute,  St.  Helen's. 
As  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  at  St.  Helen’s  a new  institute,  the  outcome  of 
an  offer  of  20,000/.  and  a piece  of  land  containing 
1,500  square  yards,  made  by  Colonel  Gamble,  C.B. 
The  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
received  about  thirty  sets  of  plans  from  various  firms 
ofarchiiects  in  the  country,  and  Messrs.  Briggs  & 
Wolstenholme,  of  Blackburn,  were  ultimately 
selected  as  architects  to  the  committee.  Their 
original  plans  showed  a building  four  stories  high, 
in  addition  to  basement,  but  it  was  found  that  the  erec- 
tion of  such  a building  would  cost  more  than  20,000/. 
The  architects  thereupon  prepared  new  plans  for  a 
three-story  building,  with  basement.  The  main 
entrance  to  the  building  is  from  Hardshaw-street. 
The  free  library  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  ground 
floor,  and  be  raised  about  7 ft.  from  the  street  level. 
The  entrance  will  communicate  with  a hall,  behind 
which  will  be  the  lending  department,  capable  of 
accommodating  40,000  vols.,  and  divided  from  the 
hall  by  a counter  60  ft.  long.  The  whole  of  the 
frontage  to  BickerscafTe-street  will  be  occupied  by 
the  newsroom— 114  ft.  by  32  ft.  ; while  the  reference 
library — 52  ft,  by  32  ft.,  boys'  reading-room — 32  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  and  girls’  reading-room — 32  ft.  by  18  ft., 
will  occupy  the  opposite  wing.  A private  room  for 
the  librarian  is  placed  between  the  reference  and  the 
lending  departments.  The  entrance  to  the  Technical 
School  will  also  be  from  Hardshaw-street,  and  will 
correspond  with  the  entrance  to  the  Free  Library, 
they  being  situated  on  each  side  of  the  central  stair- 
case. The  technical  director’s  office  and  waiting- 
room  are  arranged  for  on  the  ground-floor  level,  com- 
municating directly  with  the  Technical  School  stair- 
case and  the  hall  of  the  Free  Library.  The  porter's 
room  is  arranged  between  the  two  main  entrances 
overlooking  the  staircase  of  the  Technical  School 
and  the  hall  of  the  Library.  The  basement  floor 
will  be  devoted  to  the  manual  training-room,  building 
class-room,  metallurgical  laboratory  on  the  Bicker- 
staffe-street  side,  with  the  plumbing  class-room  and 
engineering  laboratory  fronting  Corporation-street ; 
teachers'  room,  cloak-rooms,  &c.,  to  Hardshaw- 
street.  The  centre  of  the  basement  floor  will  be 
occupied  by  a book-store  in  connexion  with  the 
library.  q,nf}  will  cppinianicate  directly  with  U^e 


ground  floor  by  a private  staircase,  and  also  have 
a small  lift  for  books.  A feature  of  this  plan  is  a 
covered  cartway  in  Bickerstaffe-street,  through  which 
all  building  material,  library,  and  other  stores,  and 
coals  will  be  taken  into  the  building.  The  rear 
portion  of  the  cellar  is  devoted  to  the  warming  and 
ventilating  plant,  and  is  separated  from  the  engineer- 
ing laboratory  by  glazed  screens.  It  will  be  lighted 
from  the  open  space  behind  the  adjoining  houses. 
From  the  basement  floor  to  the  street  level  and 
upward  to  the  first  and  second  floors  a staircase  is 
provided.  Off  a mezzanine  landing  between  the 
ground  and  first  floor  the  keeper's  rooms  will  be 
placed.  On  the  first  floor,  next  to  Bickerstaffe- 
street,  will  be  provided  the  physics  laboratory,  dark 
room,  and  store  room  ; the  physics  lecture  room, 
with  the  seating  on  the  amphitheatre  plan  to  accom- 
modate ninety  students ; preparation  room,  and  two 
large  class-rooms.  The  wing  to  Corporation-street 
on  this  floor  will  embrace  students'  common  room, 
two  class-rooms,  and  the  geometrical-drawing  room. 
On  this  floor  will  also  be  placed  the  cookery  and 
laundry  departments,  which  are  so  designed  tliat  the 
whole  area,  56  ft.  by  32  ft.,  can  be  used  as  one  room 
for  large  demonstrations.  A teachers’  room,  lava- 
tory, iS:c. , and  the  male  students'  cloak-rooms  will 
occupy  the  irregular  piece  of  land  on  each  side  of  the 
main  stairs ; by  this  the  site,  ihougli  irregular,  is  used 
to  its  fullest  capacity,  while  all  the  working-rooms 
are  square  or  symmetrical  in  form.  A feature  of  this 
and  the  second  floor  landing  will  be  an  arcading 
dividing  the  same,  which  may  be  filled  with  glazed 
screens,  thus  providing  a museum  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  prize  exhibits  or  other  articles  of  interest 
relating  to  the  work  carried  on  m the  Institute.  The 
second  floor  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  chemical 
and  art  departments,  the  chemical  laboratory  (for 
sixty  students — 68  ft.  by  32  ft,),  balance  and  combus- 
tion rooms,  the  lecture  theatre  (to  seat  ninety,  the 
same  as  the  one  on  the  first  floor),  and  preparation- 
room  occupy  the  whole  wing  to  Bickerstaffe-street. 
The  modelling,  painting,  and  art  masters’  room  and 
office  are  placed  in  the  north  lighted  wing,  facing 
Corporation-street.  The  elementary  art  room — 
56  ft.  by  32  ft. — lighted  from  both  sides,  occupies 
the  rear  position,  the  front  being  reserved  for 
teachers’  rooms,  ladies’  lavatory,  lic.  The  building 
will  be  lighted  by  electricity  supplied  from  the  Town 
Hall.  It  will  be  faced  externally  with  red  pressed 
bricks  and  terra-cotta.  The  staircase  and  corridors 
will  be  fireproof,  the  latter  being  laid  in  wood  blocks, 
and  both  having  tile  dados  on  the  walls.  There 
will  be  a lift  communicating  from  the  basement  to 
the  top  floor  of  the  building. 


SANITAR  Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  Chester  - le  - Street 
Union. —The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  have 
adopted  a scheme  of  sewerage  and  chemical 
precipitation  tanks  for  the  village  of  Alma, 
Felton  : and  also  sewerage  works  for  Felton 
Grange,  Blamish,  according  to  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  D.  Balfour,  M.InsLC.E.,  F.G.S.,  Newcastle. 
The  authority  approved  of  the  completion  of  the 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  works  for  Birtlev  and 
Edmondsley,  and  instructed  Mr.  Balfour  to  arrange 
for  their  now  being  put  into  full  working  operation. 

Drainage  of  Burton  Salmon  and  Brother- 
ton. — On  the  13th  and  i4lh  ult..  Colonel  W.  M. 
Ducat,  R.E.,  held  Local  Government  inquiries  at 
these  places  respectively  into  the  applications 
promoted  by  the  Pontefract  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  for  provisional  orders  for  acquiring 
lands  compulsorily  from  Sir  J.  Ramsden,  of 
Byram  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  sewage  dis- 
posal. Sir  John  Ramsden  opposed  in  respect  of  the 
particular  lands  scheduled,  but  offered  other  lands  in 
substitution  of  the  same.  Mr.  Malcolm  Paterson, 
M.  Inst.C.  E. , the  Engineer  for  the  schemes,  stated 
that  he  had  no  engineering  objection  to  raise  against 
the  adoption  of  the  lands  suggested  by  the  owner, 
but  thought  that  in  both  cases  they  might  be  con- 
sidered open  to  objection  by  adjoining  owners  and 
occupiers,  as  being  too  near  the  respective  villages, 
and  in  fact  this  objection  was  raised  in  the  case  of 
Brotherton  by  certain  ratepayers,  including  the  vicar. 
The  inspector,  however,  thought  the  alternative  sites 
suitable,  and  they  were  accepted  by  the  Clerk  to  the 
Authority,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  an  assurance  being  distinctly 
given  by  Colonel  Ducat  that  the  application  for  the 
provisional  order  would  not  be  prejudiced  by  this 
course. 

Drainage  Scheme,  Oughtibkidge, Sheffield. 
— The  Wurtley  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
having  proposed  to  carry  out  a drainage  scheme  for 
Oughlibririge,  instructed  Mr.  D.  Balfour,  M.I.C.E.. 
F.G.S,,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  report  on  the  same. 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Authority,  Mr. 
Balfour  presented  his  report,  which  embraced 
alternate  schemes,  either  by  disposing  of  the  sewage, 
by  means  of  chemicals  and  land,  or  conveying  it  to 
Wadsley  Bridge,  thence  into  the  main  sewers  of  the 
Corporation  of  Sheffield  for  delivery  and  disposal. 
The  sewerage  of  the  South  Yorkshire  large  Asylum 
is  also  provided  for.  The  question  was  adjourned 
till  next  meeting,  the  report  to  be  meantime  printed. 

Sewage  Disposal  at  Walsall  Wood.— 
Major-GeneraJ  H.  Darley  Crosier,  R.E..  Inspector 
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of  the  Local  Government  Board,  recently  conducted 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  application  of  the  Local  Board 
for  permission  to  acquire  a piece  of  land  belonging 
to  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Earp,  for  a sewerage 
scheme  for  W'alsall  Wood,  and  for  leave  to  borrow 
10,000/..  the  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme.  The 
population  of  the  district  to  be  dealt  with  is  13,703, 
Of  the  2,514  houses,  2,075  ^^^s  than  10/.  a 

year  value.  It  was  stated  that  four  sets  of  the  plans 
had  been  obtained,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Sun-eyor  to  the  Board  those  of  Mr. 
Nicholls  had  been  selected.  That  plan  would 
be  sufficient  for  a population  of  60,000  persons. 
The  main  outfall  would  be  at  Shelfield  Farm. 
The  system  adopted  was  that  ot  the  International 
Purification  Company,  and  the  sewage  would  be 
conveyed  by  gravitation.  The  plan  was  capable  of 
enlargement  so  as  to  provide  for  an  additional  50  per 
cent,  of  population,  the  present  cost  being  estimated 

7<758^-  13-  Mr.  Alfred  Young,  for  the  opponents 
of  the  scheme,  submitted  that  it  would  injure  his 
clients'  land  to  the  extent  of  5,000/.,  and  that  the 
land  proposed  to  be  taken  was  quite  unsuitable. 
He  called  Mr.  Wilcox,  engineer,  who  had  sent  in  an 
alternative  scheme;  Mr.  G.  Matthews  (Birming- 
ham), Mr.  G.  Brown,  C.C. , and  Dr.  Hill.  The 
evidence  of  these  witnesses  was  that  the  land  was  of 
a clayey  peat  subsoil,  with  only  a thin  surface  of 
earth,  and  full  of  water  at  a depth  of  about  3 ft. 
They  also  staled  that  it  would  not  give  sufficient 
flow  to  the  effluent  from  the  tanks. 

Ntiw  Works  at  Barry. — .-According  to  the 
Western  .Mail,  the  engineers'  estimates  for  the 
construction  by  the  Barry  Railway  Company  of  the 
new  railways  and  other  works  proposed  in  their 
deposited  Rill  for  next  session  have  ^en  prepared, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Parliament. 
The  total  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  new  works 
coritaincd  in  the  Rill  is  set  down  at  _^i02,232.  of 
which  j^roo.032  is  estimated  to  be  required  for  the 
two  new  railways,  and  £^2,200  for  the  embankment 
or  breakwater,  extending  from  Yorke  Rock  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Barry  Island  for  a distance 
of  seven  chains  over  the  foreshore.  Of  the 
total  sum  required  for  the  railways  ^^70.032 
is  set  down  as  the  cost  of  the  proposed  new  line, 

2 miles  1 furlong  5'8  chains  in  length,  commencing 
by  a Junction  with  the  company’s  main  line  18  miles 
from  Barry,  and  terminating  at  a point  near  the 
Cymraer  Colliery,  in  Llanirisant.  The  30  acres  of 
land  required  for  this  line  are  estimated  to  cost 
13.720/.,  and  the  other  items  of  expenditure  are  as 
follow; — Cuttings  through  215,000  cubic  yards  of 
rock  and  soft  soil,  17,750/. ; tunnels,  6,045/.  ■ retain- 
ing walls,  i.ooo/. : culverts  and  drains,  1,250/.;  one 
bridge.  600/. ; accommodation  bridges  and  works, 
4,000/.;  laying  down  permanent  wav  at  4,800/.  per 
mile,  10,548/.;  permanent  way  for  sidings  and  cost 
of  junctions,  2.000/.;  stations,  8,000/.;  and  contin- 
gencies, 5,119/.  From  the  estimates  for  this  line, 
which  are  signed  by  Mr.  James  Bell,  C.E. , it  appears 
that  this  railway  will  be  a double  line  through- 
out. _ For  the  proposed  railway,  6 furlongs 
7 chains  in  length,  from  a point  near  Barry 
Station  to  a point  near  the  junction  of  Ivor-street 
with  Plymouth-road,  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  C.E.. 
esthnates  that  the  sum  of  30,000/.  will  cover 
the  whole  cost  of  construction,  of  which  14  acres 

3 roods  7 perches  of  land  required  for  the  line  will 
absorb  1,800/.  ; cuttings  through  soft  soil,  14,021/.  ; 
two  bridges,  3,300/.  ; culverts  and  drains,  1,550/.  ; 
pitching  slopes,  500/.  ; permanent  way.  4,268/.  ; 
stations.  2,000/.  ; and  contingencies,  2,561/.  This 
railway  will  also  be  a double  line  throughout.  * 

New  Bridge,  Wooi-mr.  Nurthu.mberland. — 
A new  iron  bridge  across  the  Wooler  Water  has 
been  opened  for  traffic.  The  engineers  were  Messrs. 

Watt  Sandeman  and  Moncrieff,  MM,Inst.C.E., 
Newcastle,  and  the  contractors  were  the  Stockton 
horge  Company.  The  main  girders  are  of  the  bow- 
string type,  the  entire  structure  being  of  mild  steel 
and  capable  o(  carrying  a 20  ton  roller.  The  clear 
span  is  80  ft. , and  the  roadway  has  a clear  width  of 
15  ft.  The  flooring  consists  of  cross  and  longitudinal 
girders,  covered  by  buckle  plates.  The  foundations 
are  of  concrete,  and  the  abutments  are  of  snecked 
rubble  masonrv.  the  stone  being  obtained  from  a 
local  quarry.  The  bridge  has  been  built  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Countv  Surveyor,  Mr.  H.  .S. 
Kynnersley. 

Sewerage  Works,  .\shi.ey  Down.  nk.\r 
Bristol. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee. consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
Horfield  I.x)cal  Board  and  Barton  Regis  Rural 
.Sanitary  Authority,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  the  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  of 
the  respective  districts  governed  by  the  above  boards, 
it  was  reported  that  the  assent  had  been  given  of  the 
Lo^l  Government  Hoard  to  the  scheme  over  which 
an  inquiry  had  been  held  by  Colonel  Ducat,  in  the 
previous  month.  The  Local  Government  Board  had 
approved  of  the  whole  scheme  without  any  modifica 
tion.  The  engineer.  Mr.  A.  P.  I.  Cotterell.  C.E., 
was  instructed  to  at  once  go  forward  with  the 
preparation  of  the  necessary  plans. 

Engineering  'VVorks,  Abingdon  Union  Work- 
house. — New  boilers  and  appliances  for  cooking, 
laundry  purposes,  and  heating  the  union  workhouse 
bv  steam,  have  recently  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Wood  Brothers,  of  Brockly,  from  plans  and  speci- 
fications prepared  by  Mr.  George  Winship, 
A«M.Jnst,C.E.,  of  pofough  - buildings,  Abipgijon. 


The  scheme  provides  for  the  fixing  of  radiators  in 
the  several  wards,  boiling-pans  and  steamers  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  usual  provisions  for  the  laundries. 
The  cost  has  been  about  1,000/,,  and  the  saving  will 
be  upwards  of  roo/.  per  annum. 


FOREIGN  JNE  COLONIAL. 

France. — During  the  present  session  of  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  consideration  is  to  be 
given  to  the  provision  of  underground  conveniences 
for  Paris,  similar  to  those  recently  carried  out  in 

London. A crematorium,  similar  to  that  at  P^re 

Lachaise,  has  been  constructed  at  Grenoble. An 

exhibition  of  Decorative  Art  is  to  be  held  at  Nancy 

on  June  14.  to  remain  open  a month. A society 

"for  promoting  the  culture  of  the  Arts,"  has  been 
formed  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  imitation  of  the 

society  presided  over  by  M.  Louis  Gautier. A 

rich  merchant  of  Marseilles,  M.  Moricelly,  has 
given  a million  francs  to  the  town  of  Carpenlras 

for  the  construction  of  a Hdtel  de  Ville. 

A subscription  has  been  opened  to  raise  a 
monument  to  Cardinal  Lavigerie  in  the  Cathedral 

of  Carthage. The  death  is  announced,  at 

Gennevilliers.  of  the  painter  Gustave  Caillebotte,  one 
of  the  most  ardent  promoters  of  the  Impressionist 
movement.  His  difbut  in  eccentric  painting  made 
some  sensation  about  fifteen  years  ago  ; but  he  bad 
retired  from  the  field,  and  made  no  further  appear- 
ance in  exhibitions  for  some  time  past,  though  only 

forty-six  at  the  lime  of  bis  death. Last  Sunday  a 

strategic  raihvay  line  with  narrow  gauge  was  opened 
from  Brest,  connecting  the  port  of  Brest  with  the 
estuary  of  Aber  Vrac'h,  one  of  the  most  important 
points  of  Brittany,  and  a frequent  rendezvous  for  the 

torpedo-boat  flotilla. The  town  of  Montpellier 

has  opened  a competition  for  the  artistic  decoration  of 

eight  panels  in  the  Municipal  Theatre. A society 

has  been  started  in  Paris  for  founding  a "Mustfe 
Religieux."  the  date  of  opening  of  which,  however, 

is  not  yet  fi.xed. The  General  Committee  for  the 

1900  Exhibition  has  notified  that  it  is  indispensable, 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition  on  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides,  that  the  intended  station 
at  this  point  (the  terminus  of  the  line  from  Mouli- 
neaux)  should  be  covered  over  in  such  a manner  of 
construction  that  temporary  structures  may  be 
erected  on  the  top  of  it ; and  that  the  line  itself  must 
be  kept  6 '50  metres  below  the  pavement  level  of  the 
Quai  d'Orsay. 

Switzerland. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Zurich 
Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects,  M.  Waldner, 
editor  of  our  contemporary,  the  Sckuieiterische 
Bauzeitung,  was  elected  president,  and  M.  Metzger 
vice-president,  A commission,  consisting  of  six 
architects  and  sixteen  engineers,  was  appointed  to 
ensure  the  proper  representation  of  the  society  at 
the  Swiss  national  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Geneva 
in  1896. 

Belgium. — The  Belgian  Government  has  recently 
appointed  M.  A.  J.  Waulers  to  be  one  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Royal 
Galleries  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  M.  Wauters 
is  known  best  in  this  country  by  his  " History  of 
Flemish  Painting  " ; his  last  work,  which  was 
published  on  January  i,  treats  of  the  work  of  Hans 
Memlin,  and  has  aroused  much  interest,  owing  to 
the  author's  discovery  of  a hilherto-unknown  master- 
piece at  the  monastery  of  Najera,  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  in  merit  second  only  to  Memlin's  known 
w’orks  at  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges.  It  is 
also  shown  in  this  book  that  Memlin  was  not,  as 
has  hitherto  been  supposed,  a Fleming  by  birth,  but 
was  born  at  a little  village  near  Mayence.  M. 
Waulers  is  not  only  an  art  critic  but  a great  traveller 
and  geographer  ; he  is  Secretary-General  of  the 
Belgian  Industrial  Companies  of  the  Congo,  and 
editor  of  the  " .Mouvement  Oiographiqne"  and  of 
the  "Congo  Illnstri,''  as  well  as  the  author  of 

several  works  on  Central  African  matters. The 

next  archmological  Congress  will  lake  place  in 
June  at  Mons,  under  the  presidency  of  General 
Wauwermans. 

Germany. — The  "Arts  and  Crafts"  exhibits 
from  the  North  American  section  of  the  Chicago 
Exhibition,  which  were  purchased  by  the  Prussian 
Government,  are  now  being  shown  at  the  Aits  and 
Crafts  Museum  at  Berlin.  The  exhibits  comprise 
furniture,  silver,  glass,  carpets,  basket-work,  tools, 
iron-w'ork,  locks,  and  a remarkably  complete 

collection  of  electric-lighting  arrangements. The 

colleagues  and  pupils  of  Professor  Ernst  Curtins, 
lecturer  on  Greek  Arch.x-ology  at  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, intend  to  commemorate  his  eightieth  birth- 
day, which  falls  this  year,  by  erecting  his  bust  in  the 
museum  at  Olympia.  The  Greek  Government  have 
readily  given  the  required  permission,  seeing  that 
the  success  of  the  excavations  at  Olympia  is  in  a 

great  measure  due  to  his  efforts. The  names  of 

the  members  of  the  " hanging  committee  " of  this 
yejir's  Berlin  Art  Exhibition  are  now  published. 
Herr  H.  Grisebach  is  the  architectural  repre- 
sentative.  Professor  Dumichen,  the  well-known 

Egyptologist,  has  died  at  Strasburg,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one.  He  was  the  author  of  a number  of 
works  on  ancient  Flgypiian  buildings  and  inscrip- 
tions. His  work  on  the  Temple  of  Denderah  is, 

fperhaps,  best  known. The  annual  Art  Exhibition 

at  Munich  will  be  held  this  summer  as  usual.  In  the 
ipvimlQPS'sent  Qy(,  ^he  committee  draw  attention  to 


the  fact  that  exhibits  are  to  be  limited  to  " per: 
production  in  its  most  noteworthy  form,"  as 
annual  exhibitions  are  assuming  a too  exte 

character. The  municipality  of  Munich  has 

enriched  to  the  extent  of  1,000,000  marks  unde 
will  of  Engineer  Karl  Muller  ; the  amount  isi 
used  for  the  erection  of  public  baths  in  that  city, 
The  Government  of  Baden  has  decided  to  ere< 
observatory  on  the  Gaisberg,  near  Heidelberg. 
American  lady  has  given  2,000/.  towards  the 

chase  of  the  necessary  instruments. The  ri 

chapel  of  the  Moritzburg  is  to  be  restored  in 
memoration  of  the  two-hundredth  anniversarj’C 
foundation  of  Halle  L’niversity.  Funds  are  ai 
forthcoming  for  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Ric 
von  'Volkmann,  the  renowned  surgeon,  which 
be  set  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  surgical  school! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Concrete  and  Iron  Construction.— 
annexed  cut  represents  a form  of  light  wrought 
frame  patented  by  Herr  Dedreux,  of  Municl 
the  embedding  in  concrete,  either  in  floor 
partitions.  The  iron  is  in  three  pieces  place 
edge  in  the  framework,  which  can  be  mad 
measurement  at  the  manufactory  and  sent  ini 


Dedreux'  Iron-Framing  for  Concrete  Partit 


building  ready  to  be  fitted  in  its  place.  Wi 
quite  willing  to  draw  attention  to  it,  as  it  has 
brought  under  our  notice  specially,  but  do  nc 
that  it  is  superior  to  some  other  combinalioi 
steel  or  iron  and  concrete  which  are  already  ir 
in  this  country.  It  is  being  largely  used/ 
understand,  in  Slunich. 

Proposed  Reredos,  Swvmuridge  Chu 
Devonshire. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a rcredi 
Swyrabridge  Church  in  memory  of  the  late  M 
Smith.  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons,  Exeter,* 
the  work  in  hand.  It  will  be  of  the  same  chan 
as  the  main  architectural  feature  of  the  church  i 
and  will  be  made  wholly  of  polished  marbles 
alabaster  of  bright  warm  colour.  The  groui 
statuary  which  will  fill  the  panels  and  niches  wi 
of  pure  while  Castellino  marble 
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The  " Eagle"  C 

NEY-TOP.— This  chin: 
lop,  of  which  a se< 
is  shown,  is  speciaUi 
prevent  down  • drau 
The  construction 
easily  understood  by 
section.  The  ciro 
chimney-pipe  stands 
6 in.  within  the  hexag 
ca.'e ; 6 in.  above  • 

pipe-top  is  a disc  i 
diameter  i in.  greater 
the  pipe,  and  about 
less  than  the  case, 
disc  works  up  and  (f 
in  the  slots  (of  w 
there  are  three)  to  ai 
of  the  sweep's  b 
passing  right  ihrc 
the  pipe.  With  speq 
troublesome  chirm 
the  disc  can  be  sei 
any  height  over  • 
pipe  that  gives  the  1 
results.  It  does  not 
give  way  to  the  swt 
brush.  The  chimney: 
is  made  and  patentee 
the  Eagle  Range 
Foundry  Company. 


Reredos,  St.  Philip  Church,  Cheam  Comv 

§VltREY.— A carY?4  oalt  reredos,  with  shu- 
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anelled  wings,  has  been  presented  to  this  men  we  are  proud  of  the  Houses  of  ParHament. 

, forming  memorials  to  two  parishioners.  We  compare  them  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
redos  proper  contains  paintings  as  follows;  Paris,  and  we  feel  tbeir  noble  architecture  to  be 
e three  centre  panels,  the  Supper  at  a proof  that  we  are  proud  of  our  Parliamentary 
IS,  and  on  the  shutters,  two  on  either  institutions,  with  their  long  history  and  unbroken 
igures  of  St.  Philip,  the  patron,  and  St.  power.  The  Parisian  is  proud  of  being  a Parisian, 
n,  the  patron  of  Cheam,  and  on  the  two  Paris  believes  in  Paris,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the 
ones  foliated  designs  carrying  the  arms  of  Town  Hall  of  Paris,  not  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
jury  and  Winchester,  all  on  grounds  of  gold  is  the  great  building  of  tbeir  city.  They  spared 
.per.  These  paintings  are  the  work  of  Mr.  neither  expense  nor  genius  nor  energy  in  making 
J.  Westlake,  F.S.A.  The  wings  contain  their  Town  Hall  the  finest  in  the  world.  If  you 
inels  of  elaborate  and  varied  character,  above  would  inquire  which  cities  in  England  have  most  life 
s carved  a series  of  shields  bearing  the  imple-  and  vigour,  you  will  find  them  to  be  those  which  are 
of  Our  Lords  Passion.  A richly-moulded  raising  noble  public  buildings  to  declare  their  present 
of  nine  arches  resting  on  the  altar-shelf,  a prosperity,  and  ensure  their  future  duration.  But 
block  of  Irish  green  marble,  supported  on  this  cannot  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of 
d red  Corsehill  corbels,  sustains  the  central  educated  artisans.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  city 
of  the  reredos,  which  is  a fixture.  Both  the  to  secure  the  education  of  those  classes  of  artisans 
ai^  wings  have  inscriptions  in  Lombardic  necessary  to  ensure  architectural  success.  I think  we 
i.  The  oak  work  and  carvings  are  by  Mr.  _N.  too,  are  awakening  to  this.  We  are  about  to  establish 
of  Vauxhall,  the  whole  having  been  carried  schools  for  those  arts  connected  with  the  mother  of 
im  the  designs  and  under  the  personal  themall — architecture;  and  when  they  areestablished 
3ion  of  Mr.  E.  Swinfen  Harris,  architect,  of  I hope  the  city  will  be  enabled  to  assist  in  finding 
I employment  for  their  students.  It  is  very  sad  to 
THER  Reversible  Window. — In  reference  think  of  the  amount  of  genius  in  our  nation  wliich 
note  last  week  on  a window-cleaning  safe-  "'e  know  to  have  been  wasted  and  lost  through  the 
when  we  remarked  that  reversible  sashes  absence  of  opportunities,  genius  which  would  have 
robably  the  best  expedient,  Messrs.  Gray  & tended  to  make  our  nation  greater  and  nobler  than 
le,  of  Egham,  have  sent  us  a model  of  one  't  However  great  the  genius  of  an  architect  may 
has  a good  deal  of  merit  for  simplicity  and  be,  he  requires  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  help  of 
ly.  The  rebate  or  groove  in  which  the  bis  fellow-citizens.  Architecture  is  a national  branch 
work  is  made  on  one  side  of  the  window  a distinguished  from  individual  branches. — 

eal  deeper  than  on  the  other,  and  the  sash  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern 
: tight  as  is  required  by  screws  passing  pictures  of  famous  buildings  throughout  Europe. 

I it  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  glass,  and  Sanitary  Appliances. — We  have  received  from 
iress  against  a plate  in  ihe  side  of  the  sash.  F.  C.  Lynde,  Consulting  Sanitary  Engineer,  of 
iwing  them  up  tight  the  pressure  can  be  Manchester,  a book  of  illustrated  sheets  of  various 
;d  so  as  to  render  the  sashes  immovable,  | 

> is  the  method  of  securing  them,  no  form  of  \ w'lc 

eing  required.  This  pressure  of  the  screws 
io  prevent  the  sashes  from  rattling  in  a 
vind.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
to  take  the  sashes  out  for  cleaning,  the 
nentioned  screws  are  loosened  until  the 
n be  pushed  so  far  into  the  deep  groove  on 
5 as  to  pass  out  of  the  groove  on  the  other 
hen  it  is  easily  reversed  for  cleaning,  the 
eing  long  enough  to  admit  of  this.  The  top 
s to  be  brought  down  to  the  bottom  to  be 
and  has  to  be  turned  outward  instead  of 
before  it  can  be  drawn  in,  which  may  be  a 
ivkward.  The  patentees  observe  that  in ' 

;ence  of  these  screws  by  which  the  sash  can  [ 
ened  up,  it  is  not  necessary  to  fit  the  sash  so  [ 
ily  as  is  usually  required.  This  might  be  j 
another  way ; the  sash  could  not  easily  be  ' 
if  it  were  fitted  very  accurately  to  the  rebate,  j 
ugh  the  tightening  screws  prevent  shaking, 
lid  fear  that  in  windy  weather  it  would  be  1 
I rather  draughty  sash.  It  has,  however,  a I 
,5al  of  merit,  and  is  worth  attention. 
lEYORS’  AND  AUCTIONEERS' ClERKS’  PrOV 


Sanitarj'  /usii/ttU.— Visit  to  East  London  Water- 
works, Lea  Bridge.  1.30  p.m. 

Roya-l  Institution. — Lord  Rayleigh  on  “ Light,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Optical  Discoveries  of  Newton  " 
IV.  3 p.m. 

Qutcris  College,  Cork.  — Wx.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 
History  of  Architecture.”  VIII.  3 p.m. 

Monday,  March  5. 

Suri'eyors'  Institution.— Vix.  Howard  Martin  on  “The 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  and  Taxation  Committee 
ol  the  London  County  Council  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Rating  of  Ground  Values.”  8 p.m. 

f'  Cantor  Lectures).— Mx.  Hugh  Stannus 
on  IneDecorativeTreatmentof Artificial  Foliage.”— 111. 
8 p.m. 

Victoria  Institute.— % p.m. 

■Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— 'Paue.x  hy  Mr.  lames 
H.  Cook,  entitled  “ Three  Years'  Architectural  Life  in 
America.  6.30  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— Exhi- 
union  of  Architectural  Drawings.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  6. 

Institution  0/  Civil Ennneers. — Furthei 


. — ,j  ........  ^nn\ 

Messrs.  H.  Greathead  and  F.  Fox's  paper 


Discussion  on 
The 


ii-T'i.  • — r,' — /I  '•»*.  J. . i .iixcr  3 paper 

mi  ihe  Electrical  Equipment  of  the  Liverpool  Overhead 
Railway.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {^Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
.Sanitary  Officers).  — Professor  A.  Wynter  Blyth  on 

Diseases  of  Animals  in  Relation  to  Meat  Supply; 
Qiaractwistics  of  Vegetables,  Fish,  &&,  unfit  for  Food ' 
8 p.m. 

Society  0/  Biblical  Archirolo^, — 8 p m. 

G/asgenv  .Architectural  Association.— inxwxxsX  Business 
Meeting.  8 p.m. 


improvements  in  sanitary  appliances  devised  by  him. 

, isome  of  these  are  very  good,  and  there  is  a general 

association. — We  have  received  the  annual  standard  of  work  indicated  in  the  illustrations. 


>f  this  Association,  from  which  we  learn  that 
iber  of  members  has  increased.  The  manage- 
rpenses  and  the  sick  fund  have  been  nearly 
by  the  interest  investments.  The  annual 
• of  members  and  subscribers  is  to  be  held  at 
tion  Mart  on  Wednesday,  the  7th. 

:tton  Master  Builders'  Association. 
it  annual  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Master 
j' Association  was  held  on  the  aisjult.,  at 
ghton  Town  Hall,  Alderman  Dotting,  J.P., 
g.  The  report  showed  that  the  membership 
Society  was  now  eighty-seven.  Alderman 
, J , P. , was  re-elected  chairman ; Mr. 

; Garrett  was  appointed  vice-chairman  ; and 
iwing  were  elected  to  form  the  committee  : — 
Barnes,  Parsons,  Willett,  Longley,  Patching, 
vVright,  and  Willmer.  Mr.  George  Lynn 
elected  treasurer,  Mr.  C.  Lynn,  jun.,  hon. 
Y,  and  Messrs.  H.  Manwaring  and  F.  T. 
auditors. 

Architecture.— On  the  13th  ult.  Alder- 
H._  Rathbone  lectured  at  the  Picton  Lecture 
/illiahi  Brown-slreet.  Liverpool,  on  “The 
iuildings  of  Liverpool  and  Other  Great  Cities 
’orld."  Afterstating  thatbuildings  were  the 
•ession  of  the  life  of  a city,  the  lecturer  said  : — 
lortance  of  cities  having  really  fine  buildings 
great,  but  I don’t  think  we  in  England 
lly  realise  it.  To  the  city  in  which  it  is 
, a really  fine  building  is  a permanent 
f wealth.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a public 
;ement  that  round  it  are  grouped  an  intelli- 
d industrious  population,  who  had  the 
ind  sense  to  build  it.  A great  public 
is  not  only  a source  of  wealth, 
md  between  all  classes.  Unlike  a book,  or 
pictuie,  it  cannot  be  the  work  of  a single 
The  genius  of  the  architect  requires  the 
;e  of  great  and  vaiied  skill.  Such  abuilding 
element  of  permanence  which  is  of  great 
the  prosperity  of  a city.  Most  great  cities 
lerstood  this,  and  thosewhich  have  not  have 
ly  passed  away.  . . . The  poorest  citizen 
t a great  public  building  belongs  to  him  as 
J the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  his  fellow 
The  artisans  feel  that  they  made  it ; they 
they  or  their  forefathers,  to  pay  for  it. 


though  we  do  not 
see  that  all  things 
claimed  as  improve- 
ments are  so.  We 
are  very  doubtful,  for 
instance,  about  Mr. 
Lynde's  favourite 
form  of  trap  with  an 
angle  at  the  bottom 
instead  of  a bend, 
and  are  at  a loss  to 
understand  what 
benefit  is  expected 
from  it,  though  the 
general  make  seems 
very  good,  and  the 
broad  and  solid  stand 
or  basis  for  the  tr.ap  is 
a good  feature.  The 
form  ot  bend  called 
FiusHtr  the  “deflector  bend." 
for  the  junction  of  the  foot  of  a soil-pipe,  of 
which  we  give  an  engraving,  seems  to  have  a 
practical  value.  The  carriage-drive  grid,  with  an 
arrangement  for  keeping  sand  out  of  the  trap  is 
good  : by  the  construction  of  the  top  a sufficient 
catchplate  for  the  sand  is  provided  around  the  water 
outlet,  svbich  stands  above  it.  The  appliances  are 
specially  distinguished  as  the  “Loco’'  Sanitary 
Appliances. 


Wednesday,  .March  7. 

Carpenters’  Halt,  Londm  lYall  {Free  Lectures  on 
T B>*Vdins).-^\x.Y.  E.  Collcutc 

on  the  Imperial  Institute.”  8 p.m. 

Santtaxy  If^titute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations 
°^J‘*pdary^  Officers).— Visit  of  Inspection  in  the  Parish 
ot  .he.  George  s,  H.-inover-square.  3 p.m. 

^di^ur^/i  Architectural  Association.— Islx.T  A Croat 
on  the  .Man  in  the  Street ; or  a Non-Professional  View  of 
Architecture.  8 p.m. 

Irutitution  0/  Civil  F.itgineers  of  Ireland.— M>‘et\nz  at 
35,  Dawson-sireet,  Dublin.  8 p.m. 

^SecUty  0/  Arts.~P,or.  Carl  Lind=,  of  Munich,  on 
Kefngerating  Apparatus.”  8p,m. 

British  Archaological  Association.— U)  Mr.  Allan 
\Vyon,  f S.A.,  on  “Another  Great  Seal  of  Charles  II., 
and  Supplemental  Information  Respecting  other  Great 
Seals  of  Finland  ; (2)  Mr.  j.  T.  Irvine  on  “Discoveries 
in  Repton  Church.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  8. 

Institution  of  EUctricalEnpneers.—Ux.  W.  M.Mordey 
on  Parallel  Working  through  Long  Lines."  S p m 
btoctety  of  Antiguanes.—i.y,  p.ni. 

Friday,  March  9. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  for  Sanitary  Officers).— 
^ r • r-  ■ on  “ Infectious  Diseases  and  Methods 

01  Disinfection.  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  10. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers).-V\sit  to  Sewage  and  Destructor 
Works,  Ealing.  2 p.m. 

Royal  Institution.  — Lord  Rayleigh  on  “ Light 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Optical  Discoveries  of 
Newton.  V.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— {i)  Visit  to 
Cnancdot  Roller  Flour  Mill,  Bonnington.  (2)  Visit  to 


Pilrig  Horn 
(Queen's  College,  Cork.- 
History  of  Architecture.” 


-Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 


RECENT  PATENTS; 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 
- CpMBiNED  Screw  and  Nai 


IV. 


AND 

-According  to  this  invention, 
_ screw  with  a worm  from  the 
istance  of  the  top,  the  improved 
‘ such  a distance  from 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  2 


Architectural  Association.  ■ 
Colour  in  Street  Architecture." 


S. 
7-30  P-n 


Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
^mtary  (Officers).— Mx.  Charles  Mason  on  “Scavenging, 
Disposal  of  House  Refuse."  8 p.m. 

Iftstitution  of  Civil  Engineers  {Students'  Meeting). — 
Mr.  Herbert  W.  Umney  on  “ Efficiency  and  Economy  of 
*•. levators."  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  3. 

Architectural  Association.— {i)  Visit,  at  1.43  p.m.,  to 
the  United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall.  (2)  Visi 


, 4,9«9- 

AinMeriiey{'Sew  Zealand), 
instead  of  manufaciurini 
end  to  within  a short 
method  makes  the  worm  commence 

the  end  as  to  occupy  about  a third  of  its  entirelength 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  surface  below  it  without  a 
worm  and  the  end  sharp  pointed,  so  as  toadmit  of  its  being 
readily  driven  up  to  or  a little  beyond  the  worm  into  the 
material,  and  from  there  turned  with  a screwdriver  as  at 
present. 

5,016.— Heat  in  Fireplaces,  &c.  : D.  iV.  Cuthlert. 
ihis  invention  utilises  the  known  properties  of  certain 
salts,  such  as  acetate  of  soda,  or  of  common  salt,  or  of 
strong  solutions  of  the  same  to  give  out  theheat  again  more 
or  less  slovyly,  according  to  modes  of  application,  which  are 
described  in  the  specification. 

5.JI4-  — Apparatus  for  Maki.s-c  Sa  sitary-ptpes  : 
H.J.  A.  Coulthurst.—\xi  the  machinery  used  in  the 

manufacture  ofsocketted  pipes,  the  die  through  which  the 

day  is  forced  and  in  which  the  socket  of  the  pipe  is  formed 
IS  altered  and  improved  with  a view  to  making  a better 
joint  and  for  cutting  off  the  pipe  when  formed. 

6,263.— Combustion  of  Fuel:  W.  P.  Bomvick.—A. 
tube  or  chimney  of  fireclay  or  such  like  material  is,  accord- 
ing to  this  invention,  placed  amongst  the  fuel,  and  forms  a 
means  of  conductmg  the  draught  upward,  so  as  to  quickly 
draw  up  the  fire.  ■' 

6,547.  Ventilators  : H.  L.  Hansen  and  another. — 
In  automatic  ventilators  (chose  in  which  the  wind,  striking 
the  outer  surface  of  the  baffle  plates,  creates  the  suction  or 
•ipward  current  in  the  shaft)  the  baflle  pl.ntes  are  made  ii 


e they  are  proud  of  it— are  proud  of  being  ^-TSP-m-,  to  the  new  Admiralty  Offices,  St.  James's  Park.  I a’curved  form  from  the  bottom' to  the  top  of  the  vcntilato'r" 
if  the  town  which  has  raised  it.  As  English-  1 Ann”afbT„„^rSta»  RlSSaM  I or  o.her  rorm.  These 


I baffle  plates  themselves  form  the  hood  or  cowl. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  Adrertlaed.  Premlume. 

delivered. 

•Covered  Market,  with  Shops,  Offices,  Ac... 
•Kttensioii  of  Market  and  New  Hotel 

Gnnte  lejral  Board  ....  lOW.  .W tprlllR 

Unoaater  Corp 751.  May  1 

Water  Supply  Schomes  

•Development  of  Building  Estate 

I,e<lhuiT  R S.A No  date. 

Artizans'  land  and 

Mortgage  Corp.  Ltd.  SO",  SOf.  and  20/ do. 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materloli. 

By  whom  Required  Architect,  SuTTeyor. 

or  Bopocr. 

fichfol  buildings.  Nursling,  fioiitbuiiiptuii 
Moutr.  Jerry-l«in-,  fH'Werby-ljHdge.  Y..rks 

I'niiiieimde.  Boston-rotsd 

Altpratinns  t"  Wards  and  Laundry,  Lr<d<- 


Br«Dtf»rd  Lu^  biarJ 

Bradlord  Corp 

Nixon's  ifavtgation  Cn 


Lciimn  4 Blirard  , 

S.  Wilkinson  

J.  11.  Strachan. 


AddiUons.  *c.  Park-vilU,  Yelverton 

8hrd.  4c.  (,recngiitcs,  Leeds 

” ■ ' ■ - nsrclal  Hotel,  Craoge- 


ildili&  De  Hoinelile  Mar. 


over-Bbuds  .. 

Five  Station 

Causewaying  Streets  . 


Additions.  4c.  Oildfellows'  Hall.  Melthaiii, 

Hiidderstield 

Church  Institute,  Yendon,  Yorks  

Sewers,  Ci  niber.  Ireland  

F.ngine-house,  Stores,  4c,  Orattan-road, 

Hrsdford 

Water  Main  (eight  miles),  Wharfedale.., . 

•Stone  for  Macadamising 

Water  Mains,  bridge-street  and  S'lirk-road 
Koad  Works,  yueen's-roswl  


Newtowiiards  I'nion. 


J.  Kirk  4 8oi 
T.  4 K.  Heal. 
F.  C.  Cowan 


Onnite  (6,000  toui)  , 


(,  4c.  4c. 


■Wceleynn  Chapel,  Wragl.y.  Line 
'Coal,  Coke,  Disinfect 

•Asphalte  Paniig  

School  Extension,  4c.  llminster 

Technical  _ &Incation  Institute.  High 


Leeils  Corporation  .... 
Hull  Corporation  .... 

Guildford  C-8.A 

Weston -super  - Mare 

Impt.  Coinmn 

Brlxworth  (Northants) 
Highway  Board  .... 
Rev,  T.  R.  Jackson  .. 
St.  Giles'  Bd.  of  Wks. 


T.  C.  Hope.. 
T.  Hewsuii. . 
Uffictal  


do. 


T.  Gulliver  . 
J.  Will 


Price  4 Wooler  . 


street,  Chi 
Cottage  Hospital.  Brunel-stre 
Additions.  4c.  to  ScIkkiI,  Rose- 

Rood  Works,  Maidstone 

•Tariiaving  Playgrounds  and  Yi 

•P.'rtlaiid  Cement  

•Public  Offices  and  Institute  . . 
•Works and  Materials  ........ 

•Works  and  Materials  

•Main  Drainage  Works 

•Works  and  Materials  

•WronghMron  Gates  and  Rolli; 
Ten  Residences,  Holly-avcnne, 

on-Tyne  

•atonewore  Pipe  Sewer,  Ac 

‘Wood  Paving  Works  

•Sewerage  Works.  Granite,  4c. . 
•Works  and  Materials  


a Lancs,  4 Yorks.  R.  Co. 
. Ipswich  School  Board 
. Kent  County  Council 
. West  Ham  School  Bd. 
, Alierdeen  Town  Coun. 
. Leyton  Local  Board  .. 
. Tottenham  Loc-  Bd.  .. 
. Lcwlshani  Bd.  of  Wks. 
. NewhoryTownConncil 
. Bunthgate  Loc.  Bd.  .. 

Wlllesden  Local  Board 
- Jesnioud  Manor  House 

Estate  

. Borough  of  West  Ham 
. 0t.  Luke's  Vestry  .... 

. Lewisham  Bd.  of  Wks. 
. Fulliam  Vestvy  


O.  E Bond  .... 
E.  F.  Bisshopp., 


C.  G.  Lawson  ... 
O.  Claude  Kohson 


J.  W.  Dyson.. 
L.  Aitgeli  ,,,. 
Qfflctat  


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials, 


By  whom  Be<)iilred. 


•VarioU!  Work.s  

•Works  and  Materlsls  

Three  Villas,  Grali^-ijiei-S.ilui 
•Making-np  and  Paving  Roads  . 
Offices,  Chapel-street  


. Hackney  Bd.  of  Works 
. Kingston  High.  Board 

. J.  H.  Midgley 

. Fulham  Vestry  

. Salford  School  Board 


Earthenware  Pipe  Sewer  (S.TftS  yds.)  Ort 

Houghton,  near  Barnsley 

Road  Works.  Chipping  Norton  


. Wood  Green  Lee.  Bd. 
. Swinton  (Yorks.)  Loc. 
Butird  


J.Lovegrove... 
A..T.  Heoder-^f. 

S,  Shaw 

W.  Sykes  

W(KwlhouBe  4 

loiighiiy  

C.  J.Guuyon  . 


•Works  aid  Materials  

Additiriie,  4c.  to  St.  Tliomas  School, 

Keudal  

•Pumping  Station  and  Destructor  Buildings 

•Rising  Main  

Surveyor's  Materials  

Iiitirinary.  4c.  at  Workhouse  

•Covered  Reservoir.  Cast-Iron  Pipes,  4i 


War  Dcpartiiieut 
Cambridge  Corp. 


G,  J.  Monson  .. 
Mr.  Eichardsun 
F.  Forrester  . . . . 


; C.  Web 


nrth  . 


School  BuiHlngs,  Nantymoel,  Wales  .... 
Brick  Wailing.  4c.  Didsbury  iLnncs.)  .... 

•Sewerage  Works  

•Extension  of  Fi.sh  Quay,  4c 

•Co.-uit  Guards’  Houses,  Bottoio,  nr.Swtuiage 

•Making-up  RoaiU 

•l.l.W  tons  Cast-Iron  W, iter  .Mains,  4c,  .. 

•Works  at  Swithlaiid  Reservoir  

Additions  to  House,  Lindeu-avenue, 

Kidderminster 

Shop  and  Two  Houses,  Viieen-strcet. 

Ilushden 

Alterations  to  291.  Padibav.i-road.  Burnley 
Citadel,  Anuetwell-atreet 


. Hemswortb  Cnloii. 


Colch 


.lAiidyfolwg  Bch,  Bd. 
Wlthiogton  Loc.  Bd... 
Cbesliuut  Local  Beard 

Admiralty. , ! 

Tuttenlisni  Loc.  Bd.  .. 


C.  Hodsou 

B.  Goodyear. . . 
JacihRees 

A,  H-  Mountain 

8.  Tuwlaoii 

H,  A.  Osj-relt  . 
ryffe-iaf  

P.  E.  Murphy  . 


Road-Making  and  Sewering,  Leigh  (Essex) 
Warohoiise  and  Offiues,  Canal-street, 

Nottingham  

Twenty-four  Cottages.  Leeds-road,  Otiey.. 

House.  Queen’s-rood,  Alierdeen  

Warehouse,  Valley  MllU,  Manninghani, 

Bradfurl .. 

Storehouse.  4c.  Tillery  Collerles,  Alier- 

tlllery,  8.  Wales  

R.«.l  Metal  (2,4(XI  tons)  


Leicester  Corp.  . 
Win.  Adam  

E.  Oaridge  A Soi; 
Jus.  Kenyon.  ... 
Carlisle  Citadel 

LLl  

W.  Beecroft 


; J.  B.  Everord  .. 
I J.  M,  Oethtng  . 


Powell’s  "nilery  Steam 


W.  D.  Pratt 

A.  Marshall 

Matthews 4 Mackensle  | 

Jas.  Young  4 Co 


.4blngilon  High.  Board 
Hugl-y  Freehold  Lsnd  ■ 
Society ; 


J.  T,  Franklin.. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Inspector  of  Works Plyinooth  Corp 

•Builder's  Ferciuei.  (Two),  Invoice  Clerk, 

Ordering  Clerk,  4c LoDdonCoimtyCoQncil 

Engineer  Tllnbridge  Wells  T.C. 


ll.  per  week F 


Those  marked  vith  an  Asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competition,  p.  It.  COTitrocfd,  pp.  It.,  t1.,  tUI..  ix.  and  x.  Publio  Appointments,  p.  xxlii.,  ai 


t7..5i4-— .Protecting  Timber  Strccturf-s : U'.Smith. 
— Timber  is,  by  means  of  this  invention,  protected  from 
sea-worms,  damp,  &c.,  by  sheathing  it  in  an  antiseptic 
composition  ofa.sphaUc,  rendered  antiseptic  by  any  mineral 
poison,  boracic  acid,  or  any  suitable  antLscptic  not  of  a 
volatile  nature. 

17,893.— Tool  for  Plcmlers  : A.  Bailey,— 

This  is  a tool  to  be  used  in  preparing  the  ends  of  lead 
pipes  preparatory  to  soldering  the  ends  together.  One 
part  of  the  tool  forms  a cone  to  be  put  inside  the  pipe,  and 
having  one  of  its  edges  where  they  come  together  sharpened 
after  the  manner  of  the  well-known  form  of  lead-pencil 
sharpener.  When  this  is  inserted  and  turned  it  pares  the 
inside  of  the  pipe  away  in  a conical  form.  The  other  end 
of  the  tool  is  made  to  fit  over  ihe  outside  of  the  pipe,  and 
to  shape  it  also  in  a conical  form. 

22,940.— Roofing  Tile  : T.  Hildebrand.—T'ne  tile 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  patent  Ls  made  of  quad- 
rangular shape,  with  grooves  or  channels  along  each  of  its 
side-s,  the  first  of  these  being  turned  to  the  front  of  the  tile 
or  plate,  the  other  pair  being  turned  to  the  rear  of  the  tile, 
» that  two  or  more  tiles  can  be  joined  by  simply  interlock- 
ing them. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


— 3,440,  W.  Johnson,  Snsh  Pulleys. — 3,458,  W.  Eriggs, 
Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets.— 3,472,  T.  Parker, 
Brick  Presses. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

*3>35®i  J-  Brown  and  D.  Simpson,  Window-sashes. — 

¥36,  A.  Chocarne,  Flooring  Girders. —705,  P.  Willis, 
rimming  Saw  Teeth.— 938,  F.  Ballard,  Utilising  the  Heat 
given  off  from  Brick-burning  Kilns. — 1,126,  J.  Moseley, 
Covering  for  Walls,  Ceilings,  Floors,  &c. — 1,294,  T. 
Williams,  Door  Handles  or  Knobs. — 2,212,  T.  Houghton. 
Windows.— 2,297,  O.  Frotscher,  Window  - frames  and 
Sashes. — 2,444,  B.  Dadiey,  Cantilever  Bridges.  Suspension 
Bridges,  &c. — 2,683,  Sheerman  and  G.  Elliott,  Wood- 

cutting tool. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

[ Open  to  Opposition  /or  Tivo  MontJis.) 

3,365,  D.  Manning  and  J.  Andrews,  Flushing  Cistern 
and  Water-waste  Preventer. — 7,504,  R.  Astley,  Construc- 
tion of  Fireproof  Floors.— 202,  W.  Press,  Filtering  Appa- 
ratus for  Water  Cisterns. — 7^8,  C.  Emenputsch,  Roofing- 
tile.— 889,  E.  Hutchins,  Ventilating  Apparatus  for  Window- 
sashes. 

I ♦ I 


February  12.-2,996,  G.  Marsden,  Construction  or 
Shape  of  Tile  or  Tiles. — 2,016,  A.  Higgs,  Fire-Grates  and 
Chimney-Flues  for  Dwelling-houses  and  other  Purposes.— 
^^Haigh,  Flushing  Apparatus.— 3,033,  J.  Beecroft 
and  A.  Shmer,  Door  Fastener. 

February  13. — 3,050,  A.  Dresser,  Disinfectant  .Sprinkler 
^r  Waler-closeK.— ^,090,  E.  Han,  Appliances  for  Checking 
Doors. — 3,099,  D.  Young,  Window-sashes  and  Frames. 

February  14.-3,153^,  Hartley.  Windows.— 3,167,  T. 
Haussen,  Lining  for  Grooved  Tiles  and  Corrugated  Iron 
Roofs.— 3,194,  A.  Bouit.  Mode  of  and  Apparatus  for 
Bevelling  Glass  and  Polishing  the  Bevel.— 3,199,  H.  Keene, 
Securing  Scaffolding  Together.— 3,218,  F.  Trier,  Stone 
Saws  and  Frames.— 3, 22t,J.Jone.s  and  W.  Sykes,  Ixindon. 
—3.233.  H.  Brown  and  R.  Mitchell.  London. 

February  i5.-^.24o.  E.  Nuttall  and  T.  Oddy,  Tread 
for  Stairs,  Steps,  Floors.  Ntc.— 3,241,  T.  Twj-ford  Water- 
closets  or  Water-closet  Ba.sins.--3, 242,  T.  Twj-ford,  Ftush- 
iiig  Cisterns.— 3,269,  W.  Saiiusbury  and  A.  Bennett, 
Window-Frames  and  Sashes.— 3,276.  J.  Kilpatrick, 
Drainage  Traps.— ^286,  J.  Rettie,  Buildings.— 3,287,  J. 
Spencer,  Domestic  Stoves  or  Fireplaces. 

_ February  16.-3,325,  H.  Denison,  Machine  for  Grind- 
ing or  Whetting  Chisels  or  other  Edged  Instruments.— 
3,359,  H.  Clay,  Boilers  for  Ranges. 

February  t?- — 3.4*71  E-  Wilson,  Wood-working 
Machines  for  Trimming,  Mitring,  &c.  — 3,430.  G. 
Xcwman,  Spring  ILnge.s.— 3,434,  A.  Brown  and  H. 
Pruce,  Connecting  Door  and  like  Knobs  to  their  Spindles. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY ; 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

February  6. — By  Chancellor  Sons  (at  Richmond) : 
‘‘  Milestone  House,"  London-rd.,  Hounslow,  f.,  r.  45/., 
810/.  ; 2 to  8 (even),  Queen's-rd.,  Twickenham,  u.t.  67  vrs.. 
g.r.iSf.,  1,250/. 

February  15,  — By  Fuller.  Moon,  dr*  Fuller  (at 
Croydon):  “Rose  Villa,"  Brighton-rd.,  Purley,  u.t.  82 
yrs.,  g.r,  9/..  r.  45/.,  450/. 

February  19.— By  \V.  IV.  Read  &•  Co.  : 16,  Lome 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  los.,  450/. — 
By  F.  Perks:  59,  Momineton-rd.,  Regent's  Park,  u.t. 
45  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  70/.,  650/.  ; 4,  Osnaburgh-ler.,  u.t. 

, 28  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  r.  105/.,  860/. ; 6 and  7,  Osnaburgh-tcr., 

I u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  215/.,  1,945/. 

February  20.— By  Hunilert,  Son,  d?*  Flint:  ii,  13, 
Humbolt-rd.,  Fulham,  f.,  410/.— By  P'.  J.  Bisley  6r  Sons  : 

I 8,  Pedworih-rd.,  Rolherhithe,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r. 

33/.  i6s.,  255^.  ; 81,  Cbilton-st.,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  10s., 

I 2to/. ; 3,  5,  7,  Hawkstone-rd.,  u.t.  58  jts.,  g.r.  9/.,  520/. ; 

; 40,  Burgoyne-rd.,  Stockwell,  u.L  70  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  175.  6d., 
250/.  : 45»  Langton-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r. 

; 4/.  10s.,  tgoi.  ; 3 to  9 (odd),  Firbank-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t. 
j Bi  >TS.,  g.r.  18/.,  820/.— By  J.  IV.  Truman  ; 7,  Hartfield- 
t rd.,  Wimbledon,  and  13,  Kaitway-pl.,  u.t  73  yrs.,  g.r.  loA, 
I r.  106/.  16s.,  1,100/.  ; 5 and  6,  The  Broadway,  u.t.  70  yrs., 
; g.r.  13/.  los.,  r.  148/.,  2,500/.;  The  Broadway,  “The 
Prince  of  W’ale.s  Hotel,"  f.,  with  reversion,  5,810/. 


February  21. — By  Norman  dr*  Son:  43  to  53 
Boston-rd.,  Croydon,  and  21,  23,  25,  Wortley-rt 
78  yrs.,  g.r.  47/.  5s.,  400/.  ; i to  4,  Alma  Cott.ige 
i to  4,  Croham  Cottages,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  42/.,  4a 
Inman,  Sharp,  Harrington  dr*  Rwerts:  9 a 
Caroline-st.,  Camden  Town,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  27/., 
265/.  ; 100,  Euston-st.,  Euston-sq,,  u.t.  25  j-n 
17/.  17s.,  95/. — By  C.  Brinsley  ; to  to  16  (even),  Br 
rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  285/. — By  7 
dr*  Co.  : 39,  41,  and  43,  Skidmore*st.,  Mile  End,  f., 
29  and  37,  Cambridge-av.,  Kilburn,  u.t.  64  yrs.,g. 
r.  100/.,  780/. ; 45  to  53  (odd),  Albert-rd.,  u.t.  68  yi 
26/.  5s.,  t,i6o/. ; 5 to  8,  Alpha-pl.  North,  u.t.  63  yr 
20/..  425/.  ; 3A,  4A,  and  5A,  W'esl  Row,  Kensal  Tovl 
19  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  195/.; 

Fegruary  22. — ByC.  C.  dr*  T.  Moore:  to  4,  Chi 
St.,  Poplar,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  300/.  ; 72,  An 
Bow,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  15s.,  325/.— By  Forth 
Ellis.  &•  Co.:  is,  Cosmo-pL,  Bloomsbury,  f.,r.  85^,4 
9,  Houndsdilch,  City  of  London,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r., 7 
r.  200/.,  renewable  everj'  14  yrs..  3,800/.— By/.  BaX 
enclosure  of  f.  land,  Willesdcii-lane,  4a.  2r.  ip.,  7 
f.g.r.  of  21/..  reversion  in  55  yrs.,  890/.  ; four  pic 
land,  Telford  and  Pollard-rds.,  Hendon,  55/. — By  J' 
Arsons : 4,  Jelf-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.rf  61.  lOB. 
179,  Boyson-rd.,  W'aiworth,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  ios.,i 
385/.;  improved  rental  of  11/.,  Orville-rd.,  Batters 
89  yrs.,  115/. ; I.  Shields-st.|  Peckham,  u.t.  70  >ts.,  j 
r.  45/.,  400/. — By  Worsfold  dr*  Hayward  (at  Dot 
Market-st.,  Dover,  f.,  r.  23/-,  350L;  » to  7,  Mar. 
f.,  466/.;  I,  Church -St.,  f.,  225/.:  19,  Nomu 

u.t.  32  >TS..  g.r.  ll.,  310/.:  "The  Old  HeaJ 
Office,"  Northampton-st.,  u.t.  63  yrs.  g.r.  10/., 
Ne’.vbon  dr*  Co.:  48,  49,  Lee-st.,  Haggerstoi^i 


yrs.,  g.r.  Jd.,  r.  52/.,  410/.  ; 66a,  ^itean-st.,  u.t.  25 
g.r.,  r.  2i/.,  i6o/.  ; 29  to  37  (odd),  Waldemar-av..  f. 
u.t.  91  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  r.  160/.,  1.135/.:  58,  60,  Bret 
u.t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  240/.:  “Ashby  Villa,"  Vancou: 
Catford,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  los.,  r.  37/..  280/.;  “1 
leigh,"  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  los.,  r.  37/.,  265/. 

Fehruarv  23.— By  IV.  B.  Hallett:  20,  Lone 
Clapton,  u.t.  62  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  28/.,  255L  ; 32,  Ti. 
grove,  Holloway,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  r.  38/.,  351 
Baker&‘  Sons:  5,  Ulster-ter.,  Regent's-pk.,  u.t.  ; 
g.r.  35/.,  r.  150/.,  1,000/.;  2,  Harvey's  Buildings.  ; 
f.,  r.  90/.,  1,030/. ; 3,  Harvey's  Buildings,  f.,  r.  150/.,: 
six  plots  of  f.  land,  Iverson-rd.,  Kilburn,  217/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists.— Y.g.r.  for  f 
ground-rent  J l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.{ 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  fo 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;! 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a. 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street.  ; rd.  for  road  > 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  cres.  for  cn 
yd.  for  yard,  &c,J 


March  3,  1894.] 


TIMBER. 

.eait,  B.C. 

ton  o/o/o  0/0/0 
E. I.  ..load  9/10/015/10/0 
».U.S.ft.cu  a/3  a/6 

anada  load  a/to/o  3/15/0 

do a/io'o  3'io'o 

0 3/S'o 

antslc,  &c.  1/5/0  a/10/0 


5/10/0  7/0/0 

lanada  red  3/15/0  a’s/o 
/ellow  ....  3/5/0  </io/o 

lantsic.  fath  a'lo/o  5/10/0 
stersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
ot.  Riga, 

log a/5/0  4/to'o 

8/s/o  ♦'lo'o 


S/o/o  lo/io/o 
7'io/o  8/0/0 
7/10/0  9/0,0 


Finland 
liststd  too 
,lh  i 3rd 
Riga  .... 

yellow  ....  lo/o/o  13/10/0 
rnd  yellow  8/0/D  9/0/0 

vhite 6/to’o  ii/o'o 

ih 8/0/0  160/0 

Sea 8/0*0  i6'io/o 

a,  Pine  ist  aa/ioo  29/jo/o 
}.  and....  17/0/0  18/10/0 
Jo.  3rd,  &c.  7/io'o  lo/io/o 


THE  BUILDER. 
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.ICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


2/150 


Brunswick 
I.  all  kinds 
g boards. 
■ in.  prep. 


■ties-  o's'.l  0/70 

» ■ • ft-  hi  M 

l3  U\ 
Cuba  I2\  16 

a ^v.  I3  1/6 

o.  do.  13  n 

o.do.  /3i  /6 

, do...  /3l  /5I 

urkey  ton  4/0/0  ia/0/0 


TIMBER  (c8«««Krrf). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  o/d/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3J  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 

land  ton  2/3/0I  0/0/0 

Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 
in  London  ....  6/0/0  6/to/o 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  42/15, '0  43/5/0 
Best  selected  43/10/044/10/0 

Sheets,  strong ..  52/0/0  0/0/0 

ChQi.  bars 41/0/0  41/5/0 

YELLOWMETAUb  0/0/4I  o/o/S 
Lead  — Pig, 

Spanish ton  9/7/6  9/10/0 

English  coui, 

brands 9/7/6  9/8/9 

Sheet.  English, 

6 ibs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards....  ii/o/o  c/o/o 

Pipe ii/io/o  0/0/0 

ZINC  — English 

sheet ton  19/10/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  20/0/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 66/7/6  66/t7/6 

Australian 66/12/6  67/2/6 

English  Ingots..  72/0/072/10/0 

Banca 69/0/0  70/0/0 

Billiton  68/0/0  68/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/3/6  20/5/0 

Cocoanut.  Cochin  30/ro/o  31/0/0 

Do.  Cwlon  24/0/0  o/o'o 

Palm.  Lagos 240/0  0/^0 

Rapesced,  English 

pale 2i'is'o22'io/o 

Do.  brown 20/5*0  o'o/o 

Cottonseed  ref....  2-5/0/021/10/0 

Oleine 22/0/0  24/0/0 

I.ubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  s'o/o 

Do.  refined  S/0/0  12,0  a 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/19/6  t/0/0 

Archangel 0/12/6  0/0/0 


TENDERS. 

imunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
er  tkan  10  a.m.  on  Tknrsdays.] 


EXMOUTH.— For  building  detached  cottage 
Messrs.  Kerley  & Ellis,  architects.  Exmouth  : — 

Atkins £^7S  o I Coopei 

Dart 2^6  a ! Oracc. 


• •£335 

, , Grace,  Exmouth*  217 

Accepted. 


EXMOUTH.— Accepted  or  building  detached  villa  at  E) 
Messrs.  Kerley  -S:  Ellis,  architects.  Exmouth  : — 

Baker  & Hanger £456  ' 


EXM0UT51  (Devon). — For  the  erection  of  Masonic  Hall  and 
Club,  for  the  Exmoutli  Masonic  Hall  and  Club  Company.  Limited. 
Messrs.  Kerley  A;  Ellis,  architects,  Exmoulh  and  Exeter.  Quantities 
not  supplied 

/•'irst  Tenders. 

Perry £>.456  o o | Hooper,  Exmoulh*  £r, 200  • 0 

Grace  1.390  o o I • Accepted,  but  died  before 

Hayman 1,367  13  6 | contract  was  signed. 

.dmeudeit  Tenders. 

Phillips  £1.320  o o|  Hayman,  Exmoulh*  ,£t, 260  0 0 

Cooper  1.295  0 olAtkios 1,257  o 0 

• Accepted. 


HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD.— For  the  erection  of  police  station. 
Mr.  Urban  A.  Smith,  County  Survy-or  : — 

L H.  Mollett  £5.9831  tdwd.  Horn £4.450 

Dove  li  Co 5,045  N.  J.  Linaell 4,438 

Smith  & Son  4.6fe  I Honour  & .Son 4.008 

Wm.  Sear 4,580  Jas.  Payne,  Hemel 

F.  Dupont  4,471  I Hempstead  • 3,824 

• Accepted. 


HOVE.— Accepted  for  warehouse  and  stabling,  for  the  Drigliton 
and  Hove  Co-operative  Supply  Association,  Limited.  Messrs. 
Lainson  fit  Son,  Brighton,  architects 


FOREST  CATE.  — Accepttd  for  the  erection  of  five  small 
houses  in  Klieilive-road,  Forest  G.ite,  Essex,  for  Mr.  E,  liretton:. 
J.  Ba.xter  £t,40o 


GREAT  YARMOUTH.— For  additions  to  bu.siness  premises. 
Broad-row,  for  Mr.  W,  !’,  Carrier.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Baker,  architect. 
Town  Hall  Chambers.  Great  Yarmouth  : — 

J.  Hannan ,£891  I G.  Beckett  £743 

F.  Crinible  829  A.  Bond  743 

J.  Bray  788  N.  Barnard,  .South  Town. 

Wm.  Cork 746  | Gu  Yarmouth  (accepted)  689 


HALT  FAX. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  house,  Salterhebble, 
for  Mr.  William  E.  Sherman,  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Arthur  G. 
Dalzell,  architect.  Albany-ch.ambers,  15.  Commercial-street,  Halifax. 
Quantities  by  arcliitect : — 

’ ■*  ■■■  ‘ Sutcliffe £383  JO  iJ 

F.  Lomas  & Sons  ...  37510  o 

A.  Steele  Ac  Son 370  9 6 

Fielding  A:  Kottomley  3M  o o 
S.  & W.  Pickles 360  0 o 

B.  & T.  H.  Riley, 


J-t;  ... 

H.  Greenwood  43O  17 

Geo.  Townsend&Son  433  o ■ 

J.  Whaimougli  401  7 

S.  Eamshaw  399  16  i 

A.  Darnes  & Son  ......3^  o 

C.  Kamsden 395  o 


•Accepted. 
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HARROGATE.— For  the  new  Montpelier  Baths  for  the  Harro- 
gate Corporation.  Messrs.  Baggallay  & Bristowe,  arcliitects,  66, 
londuit-sireet,  London,  W.;— 


ESTER.— For  the  erection  of  s 
Smallwood  Trust.  Messrs.  Blowt 
chambers,  Birmingham  ; — 

" -J.  Grant 


nith  & Sons. .£1,700  1 
mberley  ....  1,610  . 

' A:  Sons  1,430  . 
[wood  i&  Co.  1,350  I 


..  - ;£i,298  I 

A.  Esplev  & Co.. 

A.  H.  Goff. 

H.  Taylor 

I.  T.  Sheppard  .. 

J.  Stanley*  i,. 

• Accepted. 


Mtruciing  new  road  to  C'aelleppa,  for  'the  Highw-ays 
Mr.  Jno.  Gill.  C.E..  Rnrougli  Surveyor,  Bangor  : — 

‘S £478  10  I Wm.  Parry,  Jun ,£374  r 

456  o John  Roberts,  Bangor 

.......  440  o|  (accepted) 3401. 

[Surveyors  estimate.  ^[396  15s.] 


Ity,  Sons.  & Siemens  £6,092  i. 

For  Plastering. 

k S.  Wardle.  Manchester  (accepted)  £2,260  . 


45-933  I 


F.xa 

Brown  & Backhouse,£46.i5o  1 
Thomas  Linskill  ..  - 

Isaac  Dickenson  .. 

Dsbome  & Co „ . 

Wm.  Hokisworth  . . 42.384  0 c 

W.  C.  Atkinson  ..  42,14813  6 

i.  Whincup 41,847  18  10 

ames  Taylor 40,811  10  0 

Carpenter 

Thomas  Linskill  ..,£15,112  10  9 
Nicholson  At  Son  . . 12,85911  0 

G.  Scales 12,580  o 0 

William  Bellerby  . . 12,294  0 o 

Osborne  & Co 12.205  1 7 

Wm.  Brown  A: 

Sim  11,989  0 0 


or,  Brict/aycr.  Gr  Mason. 


J 1.727 
it.04S  I 


Moulson  & Co £40,570 

I.  Hodson  & Son..  40.430  ■ 

J/ef, 39.496 

A.  A:  W.  I'attmson.  39.368  . 

W,  Ives  & Co 38,200  I 

W.  Radcliffe 37.985  i. 

Isaac  Gould* 36-500  . 

a,ni  yoiner. 

] Brown  Ac  Back- 
house  £it.33S  n 

A.  & W,  Pattinson  ii.lfl  i 

i Moulson  A;  Co 10,630  1 

W.  Ives  A:  Co 10.300  < 

Tames  Taylor  12.132  t 

I Isaac  Gould* 10, ow  c 

I W.  Radclille 9.731  ij 

I W.  Mason  Ac  Son  9,478  c 


Plumber  and  Glacier. 


Osborne  Ac  Co  , 

T.  G.  Hodson 

Thomas  Linskill.... 
W.  C.  Atkinson  .... 

Slater  Ac  Son  

Woffentlen  

A.  C.  Wilbey  

Higginbotham 


LONDON.— For  erection  of  a 
Northuniberlalid-street.  W.,  for  1 _ . 

Parish.  Mr.  A.  Saxon  SneU,  architect  i— 


Thos.  Nye  £370  io 

K.  Verbury  & Sons 340  0 

Mktthews  Bros 330  10 

Leslie  & Co 326  10 

F.  F.  Chinchen 309  o 

Thos.  Benrion 280  o 

H.  Wall  A:  Co 274  o 

J.  II.  Newman,  Fenchurch-btreet*  ..  235  o 

•Accepted. 


Extra  for 
glazed  wall 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  workhouse, 
New  End.  Hampstead,  N.W,,  for  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  the  Parish  of  St.  John,  Hampstead.  Mr.  C.  R.  Hancock, 
architect  and  surveyor : — 

Thorpe £3,700  0 ( Burford  Ac  Son  ....... .£2  too  0 

Thompson 2.497  o Anley  2.140  0 

William  Pearce o.^g  6 Ballanl 2.131  0 


2,270  . 


place,  London  Wall 

A 

Woodwartl  & Co klR.aoo 

B.  E.  Nightingale 8.2^0 

Dove  Bros 7,975 

Patman  Ac  Fotheringham 7,921 

I'rould  & Brand 7,306 

Lawrance  Ac  Sons 7,245 

L.  H.  Ac  R.  Roberts  7,236 

Klllby  A:  Gayford 7,220 

J.  S.  Scott  6.673* 

• Accepted. 

A.  Red  brick  facings  ana  t'ortlanu  stone 

B.  Extra  if  Kentish  Rag  facings. 

C.  Deductions  if  Bath  stone  dressings. 


, Circus-place.  London  ^V3U 

Is  ■*-'  Cocks £1.035  I Godson  Ac  Sons £795 


George  Cox 977  j Dove  Bros,  ^accepted)  .! 


Old  Broad-street,  E.C. ; 

f-  & H-  F-  Higgs £1,894  I Harris  At  Wardrop  £1.710 


7.400  o 
7.3'7  JS 
7.244  3 


J.  H.  Slionksmith  .. 
J.  Snowden  Ac  Son. 
A.  A:  W.  Pattinson.. 

A.  WilU 

A,  Dougill 

Henry  l.indley  .... 

W,  Radcliffe 

J.  Thompson  

H.  Braithwaite  Ac 
Co.* 


6,580  I 
6.520  I. 
6,384  ; 
6,360  < 


)FORD  CH  orks).— Accepted  at  Schedule  of  Prices,  fnr  the 
of  residence  and  stabling,  Bnrkerend,  for  Mr.  W,  J. 
in.  Mr.  James  Lcdingham.  architect,  District  Bank  Cham- 
adforil.  Quantities  by  the  architect 
■oils  and  yoiners'  Tvori.—K.  Wilkinson  A:  Sons, 
«rtfor(l. 

•nbers'  venrA— Thom.as  Nunwick,  Br.adford. 
ets'  vtor-i  — Hill  Ac  Nelson.  Bradford. 

■urrrs'  sfork.  — K.  Taylor,  Bradford. 
s'  ■work.—W.  Priestley,  Bradford. 


TON  0 orks). —For  the  erection  of  addition.il  vagnnt 
workhouse,  for  the  North  Bierlev  Union  Guardians.  Mr. 
•ke,  C.E,.  architect,  Winterbank,  Queensbury -— 

w.— Oliver  Booth.  Great  Horton £378  to  0 

ler. — Sam  Beem,  Queensbury  . lai  12  o 

•rs. — Hill  A;  Nelson.  Bradford  54  0 0 

Samuel  Sunderland,  Great  Horton  ..  25  o o 

liter  and  C/anVr.— Edwin  Bairstow,  Tliom- 

Wn— Edwin  Bairstow.  Thornton  1310  0 

Total 714  12  0 

[Architect's  estimate,  £750.3 


Kistle  Brothers.. . 

..  Mitchell  Ac  Dunn  ... . 

2 * Co 1,830  0 I White  A:  Thomms 

A:  Son 1,794  6 1 Crowan*  

.arkeek 1,776  o I Stephens 

* Provisionally  accepted. 


• ASTON.— For  the  erection  of  four  cottages.  Darlaston, 
if  nwterials  supplied.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Farmer,  architect, 
1.  Quantities  by  the  architect:— 

'Son  £SSo  I France  Ac  Tranter,  Darlas- 

Sb™;::::::::::::  g -s 


Osborne  A:  Co.. ..  ....£972 

Lamb  Bros 944 

A.  Ac  W.  P.ittlnson  ..  938  . 
’.  C,  Atkinso 


799  6 9 


S.  Johnson  Ac  Son  ..  ..£797  3 

Thomas  Linskill 787  3 

J.  Leason 785  16 

ohn  Baynes  766  o 

J.  Shepherd*  747  3 

Thornton  Bros 700  0 


Clay  A:  Co 

Teesdale  Bros 

E Ac  J.  Horsfield.. 
Thomas  Linskill  . . 

Osborne  Ac  Co 

E.  Oldroyd 


Smith  and  Ironjounder, 

£10,958  j8  5 I J.  W.  Brooke £9.289  12  7 

■ " " I Taylor  At  Parsons  . . 8,9111810 
I A.  Ac  W.  Pattinson..  8.565  o 0 
9,900  o 0 1 W.  Radcliffe  8,563 


9,746  : 
9.49J  ' 


Osborne  Ac  Co.  ..  £3,982  i; 
F.  Rawlins  Ac  Sons  3,526  t 
Thomas  Moore  .. ..  2.995  ' 
Thomas  Linskill  . . 2.773  t' 
Jos.  BancroftAcS, 


A.  Firti 


2,656  IS 
2,640  o 
2,585  o 


I H.  Br.iitliwaite  AcCo.*  6,149  ' 


W.  Radcliffe d 

W.  C.  Atkinson  .. 
Cooper  At  Mason.. 

Dobson  

Cordingley.. ...... 

1.  Hodson  A:  Son 
W.  H.  Hargreaves 
A,  Ac  S.  theater 
S.  Johnson  Ac  Son* 


8 10 


Kcarley  Ac  Tonge. 
court,  I >ld  Broad.sireet, 

Braid  A:  Co 

Godfrey  & Son  

Shurmur  

F.  A:  H.  F,  Higgs 

Patman  Je  Foliieiinghaii 


[ Chessum  A:  Son  . 


for  Messrs, 
tecls,  10,  Union  Court, 
Godfrey  Ac  Son 


-•£926  j Eaton  Ac  Co £863 

-•  9'9  J.  H.  Johnson,  785.  Conutier- 

. . 898  cialroad,  E.* 790 

--  89*1  •Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  residence  at  Shepherd’s  Hill,  for 
J-  D. ^Nelson.  Mr.  Walter  Craves,  architect,  Winchester 
Quantities  by  Mr.  George  Francis,  ao,  Finsbury 


House,  E.C. 

Stlmpson  & Co...... 

Grover  Ac  Son 

Waddingtoni  Co. 


;4.4oo  I Houghton  & Son £4.09 

4.36'  Kearly 4,05 

„ 4,337  I Bunnan  Ac  Sons  399 

Killby  Ac  Gayfurd 4.2^  1 Turtle  Ac  Appleton i'qt 

Youngs  A:  Son ■ • ' r'  — .u  c.  oJTi  j 

Harris  & Wardrop 

Patman  Ac  Fotheringham 


4,190  I Gould  Ac  Brand.. 

4.130  Cottrel  . . 1 

4,121  I Maxwell  Bros. 


Pain 


Osborne  & Co £2.270 

Thomas  Linskill 2.109 

Marshall 2.060 

Higginbottom 1.694 

Wood 1.609 

Topham  Bros 1,595 

J.  H.  Stottard 1.573 


4 7 I W.  C.  Atkinson  . . . .£1.555  r 

2 9 W.  Radcliffe  1,533  ' 

o 0 Jos.  Walker 1.525  ; 

4 10  I A,  A:  W.  Pattinson  1,475  ' 

5 0 G,  Thompson J,470  , 

5 6 A.  C.  Wifbev 1.363  I 

0 0 I J.T.  Pollard* 1.326  1 

Accepted. 


HARROGATE. — Accepted  for  masons’.  Joiners',  plumbers', 
plasterers',  marble  masons',  and  itonfounders'  work  for  alterations  to 
ihyjs  and  business  premises.  Messrs.  L.  Leadley  dc  Son,  architects, 
1,  Coleridge.place,  Bradford  : — 

T.  Taylor  Ar  Son,  Bradford £624  9 4 


IIAM  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a lioiise  In 
rnati,  East  Haul,  Essex,  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Desmond 
£>S 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL. — For  the  erection  of  a house  for 
Ir.  W.  J.  Overhead.  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  architect,  65.  Victoria- 
reet,  S.W. 

Batchelor  £*.398  | Turner  A:  Co £1.302 

' Webbe 1,390  | F.  T.  Chinchen* 1.249 

•Accepted  subject  to  modification. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a block  of  flats  and  shops  "North 
House,”  No.  5,  6,  and  7.  Sloane-street.  Belgravia.  Mr.  Alfred  J. 
Best,  architect.  17,  Sloane-street.  S.W.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  6 
Campbell  A:  Son,  69,  Finsbury-pavement,  E!c. 

Extra  for 
Brickwork 

£25.600  ....  £320 


S,  J,  Jerrarii  

Mowfem  At  Co 

Foster  At  Dicksce 

ShilJitoe 

Lathey  Bros 

Holliday  At  Greenwood 

Boyce  

Nightingale 

Johnson  & Co 

’erry  A:  Co 

L.  11.  Holloway 

Holloway  Bros..., 


24.374 

23.850 


LONDON.— For  alterations.  i!kc., 
Fartingdon-street,  forMr.  T.  H.  CoUyer  . 

Mcrley  £212  o I Thos. 

London 188  14  | ' ' ' 


Newcas  tie-street, 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  reinstating  after  fire,  Cooperage,  Upper 
East  Smithficld.  for  Mr.  P,  Cilling.  Mr.  b.  James,  architect  Upper 

Park.  Ij2UgUton 

J.  Howiett  At  Son £3oo  o 0 

[.No  competition.] 


HASLINGdEN  (Lancs.)— For  the  construction  of  Sewerage 
works,  laying  out  land.  Ate.,  for  the  Ilaslingden  and  Rawienstall 
Outfall  Sewerage  Board.  Mr.  Leonard  Hinncl,  C.E.,  15,  Mawdsley- 
street,  Bolton  :— 

Geo.  Bell,  Tottenham  Hale,  London  (at  per  schedule  of  prices). 


LONDON.— For  new  nurses' rooms,  Ate.,  at  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Victoria  Park.  E.  Mr.  R. 
Langton  Cole,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  H.  H.  Leonard 
and  Clarke  1 — 

A.  Reed  & Sons £2,270  I William  Pearce  £1.995 

Perry_A:  Cp,^-.^ 2,210  Klllby  A:  Cayfoid 1,080 

», 140  I Colls  At  Sons  1,872 


Woodword  Ai  Co.  , 


[March 


9'  'V.— F.  O.  F.,(*e  do  not  understand  your  comtnunicationt.— 
Cousin  Jack  (it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to  pive  an  opinion 
esept  by  inspection  the  work  itself.  There  might  be  two  or  three 
oinerent  causes  of  failure), 

AU  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &C..  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publlca- 


"THE  BUILDER"  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

^ CATHEDRALS 
OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January,  1B91,  to  June,  1893.) 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  new  shop  front  and  interior  fittings,  for 
*'es$rs.  Evans  Sc  Davies,  37,  Falcon-road.  Clapham  Junction 
Martin  D.  Wills.. £^60  0 o 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses.  r » 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IVe  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  bare 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  adver^ements 
business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


_ each  case— EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  drawn  for  thlsw 
GROUND  PLAN,  to  a large  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  the  date 
«yle  of  the  several  parts;  DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE, 


sketches  of  details,  4:c. 


iiing  basement  under  shop. 


Ihinchen £j^S 


MVNYDDISLWYN  (Mon.)  —Accepted  for  additions  and  altera- 


-Acceptei 

tious  to  Abercam.  Crumlin,  and  Vnysadu  school  buildings,  for 
Ch  • 


School  Board.  Mr.  George  Rosser,  architect,  Albion  Chambers, 
Newport.  Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 

jdlterations.  &■(.,  jibercarn  Schools. 

Thomas  Williams.  Newbridge,  near  Newport, 

Mon £t»  0 0 

yllferafioMs,  ii-e.,  Crumlin  Schools. 

W.  F.  Lewis.  Merthyr.  S.  Wales 181  10  ir 

Alterations,  Src.,  Ynysidu  Schools. 

Davies  Bros.,  Abercam,  near  Newport.  Mon... ..  74  13  0 


PLAISTOW  (Essex).— For  tar-paving  playgrounds  and  yards, 
Grange-road  Schnols,  for  the  West  Ham  School  Board.  Messrs, 

tT.  .Newman  Sc  Jacques,  architects,  a.  Fen-court,  London.  E.C.  :— 

gdon  & Crawford.. ,.£466  10  o|  Ingham .....;£368  6 8 

J.  Smart 44a  19  o | Asphalte  Limestone 

W,  Merrin  • " 


, , Concrete  Co 344 

Bensied  Sc  Son 412  o 0 Hobman  Sc  Co 323 

Marchu  <S:  Co 373  0 0 I Constable  Sc  Co.,  City*  319 

* Accepted. 


PLECK  (Staffordshire).— For  the  erection  of  house.  Pleck.  near 
Walsall,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Corbett.  Mr,  H.  E.  Farmer,  architect. 
Darlaston.  Quantities  by  architect  :— 

H.  Cough jCr.aao  12  10  I S.  Teece  /Tt.oss  o o 

F.  Lintuay  Jones  ..  1,19s  b 0 I Hammond  Bros,, 

Wm.  Lees i.rao  0 0 I Darlaston*  1,010  0 0 

France  & Tranter  ..  1,090  0 o|  * Accepted. 


SELBY.— For  deepeniog  an  artesian  well,  at  the  waterworks,  for 
the  Local  Board,  hlr.  W.  Curry,  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Selby  : — 
Vivians  Boring  and  Exploration 

Company and  £3  per  foot  below  500. 

Chapman  Sc  Sons 388  and  £i  :8s..  £1,  .Caas.,  £-i  4s.. 

£\  6s.  per  foot  below  550. 

John  Thom  330  and  35s.,  36s.,  37s.,  38s.  and 

39s.  below  sso  ft. 

C.  Rhodes  & Sons  300  and  £\  s^-  fboc  below 

E.  Timmins  5f  Sons,  Runcorn . . aoo  ani  £x  per  ft,  below  550  ft.* 

• Accepted. 


WAINFLEET  ALL  SAINTS  (Lines.). — For  the  construction 
of  cattle  and  sheep  market,  for  the  Maricet  Company.  Messrs, 
Jas.  Martin  & Sons,  surveyors,  Walnlleet,  Lines. 

Thomas  Etmes £^i  iS  S 

J.  T.  Tumor,  Wainfieet  (accepted) 384  6 • 


WAKEFIELD.— For  the  construction  of  main  pipe  sewer  and 
surface  water  drain.  Lincoln-street.  Alverthorpe.  Mr.  l-r.mk 
Massie,  C.li.,  Tetley  House.  Wakefield 

L.  Booth  ijiSS  9 3 I T.  A:  G.  Wilson .£159  »5  o 

A,  Sc  W,  N.  Meston..  184  16  4 I W.  Doleman  151  14  6 

Garforth  Bros.  ......  173  0 o|  K.  Barraclougb >48  3 5 

M,  Arundel 169  11  6| 


WEST  HAM.— For  the  construction  of  t.eoo  ft.  roads  and  sewers. 
Stratford,  for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  J.  T.  Newman  Sc  Jacques, 
architects,  a,  Fen-court,  H.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis 
Jc  Son 

Holbrook.road.  Manor-road. 
.£*,370  0 


G.  Sharpe  

Rutty  

W.  J.  Maddison  

Lagdon  A:  Crawford 

S.  Kavanagh 

Tesse  Jackson,  Leyton  ... 

S.  Grilfith  

(jregar  Sc  Son  

J.  Burrill. 

r.  Adams,  Wood  Green  . 


■ 


3,499  ' 


*•■155  ' 


WOKING.— For  additions,  Arc.,  to  various  schools  for  the 
School  Board.  Messis.  Welman  Ac  Street,  architects,  Guildford 
and  Godalming ; — 

C.  Fifieid ,£353  1*  I T.  Millard,  Woking*,.  ;£i69  o 

•Accepted. 


WOLSTANTON  (Staffs. |.— For  the  erection  of  board  school  for 
96s  infants  and  600  mixed  scholars,  for  the  Wolstanton  School 
Board.  Mr.  A.  R.  Wood,  architect,  Tunstall:— 

Chas.  Cope,  Tunstall  (accepted) 0 0 


PUBLISHER  NOTICES. 

RegiiUrcdTelegraphic  Address,  ‘The  Builder, ’London. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  LXV.  (July  to  Dec. 

1^1  were  given  as  a supplement  with  January  13th. 
CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 

3s.  6d.  each ; also 

READING  CASES  (Clothl.  with  Strings,  price  9d.  each. 
THESJXTY-FI FTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound),  price 
Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence,  is  now  ready. 
SUBSCRIBERS-  VOLUMES,  on  bemg  sent  to  the  Office,  wiU  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  fid,  each. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS.  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  wordsl  or  under 4s,  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  fid. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  p3g^.  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
Ate.,  may  be  obtainea  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under as.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*»•  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitlad  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  tho  Publisher 
•f  •'  The  Builder,"  No.  46,  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification"  cannot 
be  SQiarantecd  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
be  in  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


QPFriAI  ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING 

ADVERTISEMENTS  or  ORDERS  TO 
DlSCONTINUt:  same  must  reach  the  Office  before  10  a-m.  on 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


MONIAL5,  Ate.,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements, 
strongly  recommends  that  of  thelatterCOPlESONLYshouldbe: 


>ly  to  advertisements,  and 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  " TbeBuilder,'' may  hav^Xeplies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  Covent  Carden.  'f!.C.,/rte  0/ 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  seat, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


READING  CASES  J „ 

\ By  Post  (carefully  packedl  is 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIEMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  RINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


BOULTING  STONE. 

CHABLES  TBASK  & SONS, 

DOULTING,  SHEPTON-MALLET. 
Ltmdon  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st. , Strand,  W.  C. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.— For  the  erection  of  bouse  and  business 
premises,  Slatford-street.  Wolverhampton,  for  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Forsyth. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Farmer,  architect,  Darlaston.  Quantities  by  architect  r— 

F,  Lindsay  Jones  .£1,300  I H.  Gough £i,o>B 

K.  Jones 1.157  S.  Teece  990 

France  At  Tranter 1,085  Thomas  TUdealey*  970 

Hammond  Bros. >,030!  • Accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4S.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Mcmittg's  Post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION, 

'THEBUILDER"  is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 


GREENHOUSES. 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS, 


Canterbury 
•3.  Lichfield 
’3.  St.  Alban's 
'4.  Peteeboro’ 
WeHs 

•7.  Salisbury 
8.  Bristol 


9.  Norwich 

10.  Rochester 

11.  Lincoln 
13.  Gloucestet 
13.  St.  Paul's 
[4.  Hereford 
15.  Chichester 

unstol  16,  Ely  33.  Winchester 

Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each,  exccpi  1,3.3. 
S,  7.  II,  and  36,  the  numbers  of  '"rHE  BUILDER  " containing  B 


Uandafl 
Oxford 
19.  Southwell 

30.  Worcester 

31.  Bangor 


33.  St.  Asaph  ) 


37.  Ripoa 
98.  Cheste 
39.  Manchi 

30.  CarILsU 

31.  Durhai 


..  RY,  LICHFIELD.  ST.  ALBA 

PETERBOROUGH.  WELLS,  EXETER,  SALISBU 
LINCOLN,  and  YORK,  can  be  had.  price  1$.  each.  Postage 
— -kiiig  of  reprints  extra ; single  sets,  ad.  or  the  nine  sets  togethei 
^ (The  whole  series  (Inciudiag  reprints)  ifie. ; post-fiM,  17s. 


'J'HE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

i^^irgh 

1894 

ndrews)  — . „ T „ 

(lin  i a I «' 
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Darlington  Mtinicipal  Buildings 
Competition. 

HE  invitation  of  the 
Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Darlington 
to  architects  to  com- 
pete for  the  erection 
of  the  new  Muni- 
cipal Buildings  has 
met  with  a hearty 
response  from  the 
profession,  due, 
doubtless,  in  a large  degree  to  the  ample  time 
allowed  for  the  preparation  of  drawings. 
The  large  number  of  designs  submitted 
(eighty-four  in  all)  are  well  exhibited  during 
the  present  week  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  very  high  average  of 
skill,  both  in  planning,  design,  and  draughts- 
manship exhibited  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  competitors.  This  must  have  rendered 
tlie  task  of  the  assessor,  Mr.  MacVicar 
i Anderson,  a difficult  one,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  the  first  premiated  design,  which 
! has  very  marked  points  of  superiority  over 
all  others.  Naturally, ^the  good  people  of 
Darlington  are  well  pleased  that  two  out  of 
the  three  designs  premiated,  in  accordance ; 
with  the  award  of  the  assessor,  are  by  local 
architects.  The  first  premium  is  given  to 
, Messrs.  Clark  & Moscrop,  of  Darlington, 
motto  “ Ad  Rem  ” ; the  second  to  “ Practical,’’ 
the  joint  production  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Cheers,  ot 
Twickenham,  Mr.  James  Aspinall,  of  Black- 
burn, and  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  also  of  Black- 
burn, whilst  the  third  premium  is  allotted  to 
the  veteran  Darlington  architect,  Mr.  G. 
Gordon  Hoskins,  for  his  design  under  motto 
‘’Santa  Claus.” 

The  site  has  frontages  to  three  streets, 
Horse  Market  to  the  front,  Houndgate  at  the 
rear,  and  Feethams  on  the  long  side,  and, 
as  utilised  in  the  first  premiated  design,  is 
amply  sufficient  for  the  accommodation 
required. 

Messrs.  Clark  & Moscrop’s  design,  by 
keeping  the  building  close  up  to  the 
frontage,  and  by  compact  planning,  obtains 
the  great  advantage  of  a drive  from  Hound- 
gate  and  Feethams,  which  enables  carriages 
to  set  down  under  cover  within  the  site,  gives 
standing  room  for  carriages,  and  provides 
ample  lighting  over  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  site. 

The  Municipal  Buildings  consist  of  two 
distinct  portions,  a public  hall  and  muni- 
cipal offices,  including  council  chamber, 
Mayor’s  parlour,  and  reception  room. 
These  distinct  portions  the  authors  of  the 
first  premiated  design  have  kept  distinct, 
separating  them  by  the  carriage  drive  from 


Feethams,  already  referred  to.  The  Municipal 
Offices  are  placed  at  the  Horse  Market  end 
of  the  site,  and  the  Public  Hall  at  the  Hound- 
gate  end. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  Municipal 
Offices  block,  entering  from  the  chiei  muni- 
cipal entrance  in  Horse  Market,  the  Town 
Clerk’s  offices  are  on  the  right,  the 
Accountant's  on  the  left,  and  the  Health 
Department  at  the  rear,  with  a secondary 
entrance  from  Feethams.  On  the  first  floor 
of  this  block,  approached  from  the  principal 
staircase,  which  is  placed  centrally,  are  the 
council  chamber,  with  Mayor's  parlour  and 
reception-room,  towards  Horsemarket,  Sur- 
veyor's offices  over  the  Health  Department, 
and  two  committee  rooms  on  the  Feethams 
side.  In  the  basement  are  placed  plumbers’ 
office,  workshop,  store  room,  and  sample 
room,  election  and  ballot  room,  workmen’s 
pay  office,  weights  and  measures  office, 
disinfectants’  store-room,  and  kitchen.  In, 
the  attic  are  placed  the  caretakers’  apart- 
ments. Such  is  the  general  disposition  ; in 
detail,  the  plan  of  this  block  is  well  con- 
sidered, the  parts  being  excellently  arranged 
for  their  separate  uses.  At  first  sight  the 
lighting  of  the  corridors  may  appear  deficient, 
but  careful  examination  shows  that  the 
lighting  is  sufficient  though  not  super- 
abundant. 

Turning  to  the  Public  Hall  plan,  we  find 
that  Messrs.  Clark  & Moscrop  score  by 
making  the  net  ground  floor  surface  less  than 
many  of  their  competitors,  the  result  of 
putting  the  corridors  under  the  galleries  and 
thus  including  them  in  the  hall  though 
separated  from  the  auditorium  by  a 9-in.  wall. 
With  entrances  on  all  four  sides  it  is  easy  to 
give  ample  means  of  exit,  but  we  notice  that 
the  authors  have  overlooked  an  important 
point  in  arranging  safe  exits  for  large 
bodies  of  people.  The  sum  of  the 
widths  of  doors  from  the  ground  floor 
of  the  hall  is  40  ft.,  but  the  numbers  who 
pass  through  these,  as  well  as  a large 
proportion  of  the  occupants  of  the  gallery, 
have  afterwards  to  pass  through  doorways 
whose  collective  width  is  only  24  ft.  It  is 
bottle-neck  planning  of  this  kind  which 
leads  to  disaster  in  times  of  panic.  The 
stairs  to  the  galleries  would  not  pass  the 
London  County  Council,  and  have,  indeed, 
too  many  winders  for  perfect  safety.  These 
are  blemishes  in  an  otherwise  exceptionally 
able  plan,  which,  we  trust,  the  authors  will 
be  able  to  rectify  in  carrying  out  their  de- 
sign. The  external  treatment  is  a free  adapta- 
tion of  English  Renaissance,  with  reminis- 
cences of  Kirby  Hall  and  of  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw  ; dignified,  but  by  no  means  devoid  of 
interest,  picturesqueness,  and  concentration. 


The  whole  design  may  be  justly  said  to  be 
worthy  of  becoming,  next  to  the  church,  the 
chief  arcliitectural  ornament  of  Darlington. 

The  second  premiated  design  lacks  the 
carriage  entrance  of  the  first,  and  has 
the  two  blocks  connected,  but  otherwise 
is  very  similar  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  ground  - floor.  On  the  first  floor 
of  the  Municipal  Offices  there  is,  how- 
ever, a vital  difference  ; the  council 
chamber  is  placed  in  a quiet  and  secluded 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  site,  and  has 
the  waiting-room  arranged  as  an  ante-room. 
The  Mayor’s  reception-room  would,  however, 
seem  to  produce  a very  unpleasant  interior, 
lighted  at  one  end  and  with  lantern  lights 
running  the  short  way  of  the  room.  The 
planning  of  the  public  hall,  with  its  ap- 
proaches, is  fairly  satisfactory,  though  even 
here  there  are  some  objectionable  features, 
such  as  steps  in  an  unexpected  and  dimly- 
lighted  position.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cheers’s  published 
competition  drawings  would  easily  recognise 
his  influence  on  the  design,  especially  in  the 
highly-coloured  perspective,  which  we  heard 
a lady  visitor  describe  as  “a  lovely  pretty 
sketch.”  The  design  is,  of  course,  Re- 
naissance; but  there  is  a certain  restless- 
ness and  striving  for  effect,  which,  combined 
with  an  apparent  division  of  the  design 
between  the  joint  authors,  rather  causes  the 
whole  to  be  lacking  in  coherence. 

Mr.  G.  Gordon  Hoskins,  the  author  of  the 
third  premiated  design,  has  made  a bold  bid 
for  victory  by  submitting  two  alternative 
designs,  both  excellent  and  well  worked  out 
and  illustrated  by  admirable  drawings. 
The  vital  point  of  difference  between  Mr. 
Hoskins’ alternative  designs  is  in  the  align- 
ment of  the  Public  Hall,  Design  No.  i 
having  tlie  axis  ot  this  parallel  to  Houndgate 
and  Design  No.  2 at  right-angles  to  the  same 
and  hence  parallel,  as  in  both  the  first  and 
second  premiated  designs,  to  Feethams.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  Municipal  Offices  is 
similar  in  general  lines  of  arrangement  in 
each  design ; an  open  court  in  the  centre 
with  corridors  and  staircase-hall  surrounding 
it,  the  Town  Clerk’s,  Borough  Accountant's 
and  Health  Department  in  similar  relative 
positions  to  those  described  in  the  first  pre- 
miated design.  In  their  first  floor  arrange- 
ments these  alternative  plans  differ  in  the 
placing  of  the  Council  Chamber.  Design 
No.  I has  the  Council  Chamber  in  a central 
position,  design  No.  2 at  the  angle  of  the 
Feethams  and  Horse  Market  elevations. 

There  can  be  no  question  tliat  the  dis- 
position adopted  in  both  designs  is  far 
more  costly  than  that  of  the  first  premiated 
design,  though,  Irom  its  very  high  merit,  the 
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plan  has  fairly  deser\-ed  a premium.  There 
is  very  little  to  choose  between  these  diverse 
alignments  of  the  Public  Hall,  as  the  plans 
are  worked  out  by  Mr.  Hoskins,  but  the 
design  No.  1 is  in  this  particular  somewhat 
preferable,  being  entirely  free  from  the  bottle- 
neck defect,  and  with  the  very  great  advan- 
tage of  exits  from  the  balcony  entirely  distinct 
from  those  of  the  body  of  the  hall.  The 
exterior  is  dignified  and  free  from  ostentation, 
although  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  entirely 
admire  the  design  of  the  public  hall  either 
in  its  exterior  treatment  or  in  its  interior, 
with  its  nineteenth-century  hamraerbeam  and 
iron-tie  roof,  of  a type  more  in  vogue  twenty 
years  ago  than  it  is  to-day. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  eighty  - one 
designs,  of  which  a smaller  portion  than 
usual  are  the  outcome  of  that  youthful  and 
vaulting  ambition  which  produces  the 
ludicrous  efforts  that  are  seen,  more  or  less, 
in  all  open  competitions. 

Amongst  the  most  noteworthy  designs  that 
have  not  succeeded  in  winning  a premium 
we  may  mention  that  under  motto  " It 
Speaks  for  Itself.  ’ The  plan  is  on  good 
general  lines,  somewhat  following  those  of 
the  third  premiated,  but  rather  more  modestly. 
Amongst  the  faults  are  the  insignificance 
of  the  principal  entrance,  the  planning  of  the 
principal  stair,  and  of  the  Rates  Office.  The 
first-floor  plan  is  very  good,  but  some  trouble 
and  expense  have  been  vainly  applied  to  the 
formation  of  a connexion  between  the  public 
hall  and  the  official  block.  The  council 
chamber  is  well  placed  in  a quiet  position, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  municipal 
offices  is  workable.  The  public  hall  is  well 
treated  in  the  main,  with  almost  a sufficiency 
of  exit.  The  exterior  may  be  best  described 
as  Belcheresque  and  Flemish,  picturesque, 
but  not  too  much  so.  The  author  does  not 
appear  to  have  visited  the  site. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  eighty- 
four  designs  should  all  bear  different  mottoes, 
and  there  are  several  instances  of  identity  of 
choice.  We  see  two  “Rockets,"  two  “Maltese 
Cross  in  Circle,’  two  in  “Suspense,"  two 
“ Practical,"  and  no  less  than  three  adopt  the 
local  motto,  “ Floreat  Industria." 

One  of  the  “ Rockets  " has  a plan  which, 
with  less  ambition,  would  have  been  in  many 
respects  good,  but  makes,  amongst  other 
mistakes,  the  very  great  one  of  placing  the 
platform  of  the  Public  Hall  at  theHoundgate 
end  of  the  site,  a solution  which  several 
competitors  have  adopted,  but  which  fatally 
hampers  the  arrangement  of  exits. 

“ Red  Griffin  ’’  has  a very  pleasant  piece  of 
design  in  his  elevation  to  Horse  Market, 
whilst  that  to  Houndgate  is  inolTenstve,  and 
that  to  Feethams  somewhat  monotonous. 
The  plan,  however,  is  weak,  the  Town  Clerk’s 
department  disjointed,  the  Accountant’s 
scattered.  The  Public  Hall  has  the'platform  at 
the  wrong  end,  and  the  exits  unsatisfactoiy’, 
though  less  so  than  this  disposition  has  some- 
times led  to. 

The  design  by  Mr.  ].  P.  Pritchett,  of 
Darlington  [Black  Cross  in  circle),  has  a good 
plan  in  ground  floor  of  Municipal  Offices, 
though  the  Rates  Office  might  be  improved 
The  first  floor  plan  is  not  of  equal  merit,  the 
Council  Chamber  being,  for  example,  at  the 
comer  of  Feethams  and  Horse  xMarket,  which 
leads  the  author  into  difficulties  with  the 
separation  of  entrances  for  the  councillors 
and  the  public.  The  elevations  are  cold  and 
formal,  without  being  correct,  and  fall  far 
below  any  of  the  premiated  designs. 

“Excelsior  has  a plan  well  arranged  as 
regards  the  municipal  offices  both  on  ground- 
floor  and  first-floor,  but  the  public  hall,  which 
IS  planned  to  hold  2.021,  is  defective  in  exits 
for  that  number.  The  elevations  are  of  the 
Jin  de  siccle  municipal  type  with  which  we 
are  now  familiar,  picturesquely  composed, 
but  not  calculated  to  excite  much  enthusiasm 
m aesthetic  circles. 

A rear  neighbour  to  the  last  is  “Renais- 
sance, which  is  in  the  newest  neo-Renas- 
cence,  with  the  circular  portico  now  quite  the 
mode.  The  perspective  shows  in  pleasant 
colour  the  acme  of  the  designer’s  efforts,  at 


the  corner  of  Horse  Market  and  Feethams, 
from  which  the  conception  gradually  tapers 
off  in  a quiet  but  not  altogether  unpleasing 
fashion.  If  only  the  neo-Renascents  could 
give  us  a ground-floor  without  abnormally 
squat  semi-circular  openings,  we  should  take 
more  delight  in  their  evidence  of  study  of 
English  work  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  plan  is  in  the  main  good,  though  the 
author  appears  to  have  very  great  faith  in 
the  travelling  power  of  light  through  his 
corridors. 

“ N,”  in  circle,  has  a plan  which  has  many 
merits,  both  in  the  ground  floor  and  first 
floor  arrangement  of  the  municipal  offices, 
and  the  elevations  are  entitled  to  a high 
place  as  a suitable,  dignified,  and  withal 
sufficiently  piquant  treatment  of  the  mul- 
lioned  window  type  of  English  Renaissance. 
The  public  hall  has  its  platform  at  the  wrong 
end,  and,  in  spite  of  the  author’s  very  credit- 
able efforts,  the  exits  are  not  satisfactory. 

“Toujours  Fret  ’sends  a plan  feid  out  on 
good  lines,  but  in  detail  lacking  that  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  various 
departments  which  is  essential  to  a perfect 
plan.  The  exterior  is  a respectable  attempt 
at  the  neo  - Renascence,  but  with  that 
insufficient  knowledge  which  exaggerates 
mannerisms. 

“R’’is  one  of  those  designs  which  help 
to  maintain  the  high  average  of  the  compe- 
tition, but  is  not  quite  good  enough  to  win, 
the  details  of  the  plan  being  not  quite  right, 
notably  in  the  accountant’s  department, 
while  the  public  hall  again  has  the  platform 
at  the  wrong  end. 

“ Utility  ” is  another  able  design  to  which 
the  observations  just  made  on  that  of  “R” 
are  also  exactly  applicable.  The  elevations, 
though  a little  wild,  show  ability,  and,  like 
those  of  R may  fairly  be  placed  amonsst 
the  first  rank. 

“Omen"  is  yet  another  design  of  similar 
calibre,  with  the  further  merit  of  a very  well 
conceived  exterior,  in  which  respect  there  are 
few  that  are  its  equal.  An  e.xcellent  per- 
spective by  a readily-recognised  and  well- 
known  draughtsman  does  full  justice  to  the 
merits  of  the  design, 

“North”  takes  a good  position  with  an 
able  plan,  albeit  somewhat  extravagant  in 
the  matter  of  staircase  hall.  The  platform  of 
the  public  hall  is  again  at  wrong  end.  The 
external  treatment  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  shown  in  a good  coloured  perspective. 
Like  all  the  designs  which  have  the  public 
hall  platform  at  the  wrong  end,  the  elevation 
to  Houndgate  is  haphazard  and  ragged. 
Houndgate  is  a back  street,  but  is  not  bad 
enough  for  the  treatment  many  of  the 
competitors  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

Another  design  of  the  neo -Renascence 
school^  is  marked  with  “Black  Cross  in 
Circle,  and,  allowing  the  mannerisms,  has 
some  charming  bits  of  design,  especially,  of 
course,  those  shown  in  the  perspective 
sketches,  very  piquantly  executed  in  pencil 
grey.  The  plan  is  far  inferior  to  the  eleva- 
tions, and  contains  many  faults,  including 
the  platform  at  the  wrong  end. 

“A.  M.  S."  has  a dignified  and  well-studied 
exterior  of  high  merit.  The  plan  is  also  well 
studied,  but  has  several  vital  defects,  as  the 
position  of  council  chamber  at  the  angle  of 
the  site,  whilst  the  exits  from  the  public  hall 
are  totally  inadequate  for  1,600  people. 

“Three  Wafers  in  Triangle"  is  an  am- 
bitious design  with  many  commendable 
points,  save  for  a tendency  to  extravagance 
both  in  plan  and  elevation.  ° 

Many  designs  that  we  have  no  space  even 
to  mention  have  points  of  merit  either  in 
their  arrangement  or  their  external  treat- 
ment, but  it  is  clear  that  a very  large  number 
of  competitors  have  heavily  handicapped 
themselves  by  not  visiting  the  site  before 
spending  time  and  money,  talent  and  hard 
work,  and  have  thus,  for  want  of  a simple 
precaution,  wasted  their  labour. 


Church  of  St.  John  at  Damascus. — An 
article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Letbaby,  which  was 
announced  for  publication,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
hold  over  at  the  last  moment  for  want  of  space. 


THE  MOSAIC  WORK  AT  ST.  PAUL’S. 

HE  mosaic  decoration  of  the  choir 
of  St.  Paul’s,  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  three  years  past 
from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  'W.  B.  Richmond, 
has  now  reached  a point  at  wliich  some  idea* 
may  be  formed  of  the  character  and  effect  of 
the  vvork  as  a whole,  so  far  at  least  as  it  can 
be  judged  from  the  near  point  of  view  of  the 
scaffolding.  The  work  now  done  includes 
in  the  first  place  the  three  spaces  in  the 
semi-dome  of  the  apse,  in  which  have  beea 
placed  a colossal  figure  of  Christ  in  glory  ii> 
the  centre,  with  groups  of  recording  angels 
of  good  and  bad  deeds  respectively  in  the 
side  spaces.  On  the  “attic”  piers  below 
the  roof  ribs  of  the  apse,  and  below  the  two 
transverse  ribs  immediately  adjoining  the 
apse,  are  figures  of  moral  virtues— Charity, 
Hope,  Fortitude,  Chastity,  Truth,  and 
justice.  In  the  wall-spaces  of  the  eastern 
bay  of  the  choir  two  long  panels  on  each 
side_  are  filled  with  a design  of  the  Sea  giving 
up  its  dead,  and  below  these  the  blessing 
of  Abraham  by  Melchisedec  on  one  side 
and  the  Sacrifice  of  Noah  on  the  other  side. 
The  easternmost  of  the  domical  compart- 
ments of  the  roof  is  decorated  with  an 
elaborate  symbolical  representation  of  the 
creation  of  birds,  i.e.,  one  of  the  Days  of 
Creation.  As  far  as  the  meaning  of  the 
scheme  ofillustration  is  concerned  this  seems 
somewhat  disconnected,  though  it  may  all 
fall  into  its  place  when  the  whole  scheme  is 
completed.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Richmond’s 
lecture  on  the  subject  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts- 
Exhibition  we  referred  to  some  of  the  views 
which  he  expressed  in  regard  to  mosaic ; the- 
preference  for  the  execution  of  the  mosaic 
directly  on  the  wall  instead  of  the  modern' 
plan  of  execution  on  paper  and  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  work  en  inassc  from  the  paper  to 
the  _ wall ; the  concentric  treatment  of 
domical  spaces;  and  the  principle  that 
multiplicity  of  detail  was  by  no  means  to  be 
feared,  but  was  rather  an  aid  to  the  decorative 
effect  of  the  work.  This  last  was  the  only- 
one  of  Mr.  Richmond’s  maxims  which  we 
felt  inclined  to  traverse.  Multiplicity  of 
detail  may  help  the  effect  of  the  work  in  a 
merely  decorative  sense,  but  it  is  a question 
whether  much  of  this  small  detail  will  be 
seen  from  below  ; its  effect  will  be  apparent, 
no  doubt,  but  its  meaning  will  not  be  clear, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
decorative  effect  would  not  be  as  well 
attained  by  breaking  up  the  smaller  surfaces 
with  different  tones  of  colour,  or  with  diapers 
which  there  is  no  need  for  the  eye  to  be  able 
to  make  out  or  follow  precisely.  The  con- 
centric circle  treatment  of  the  domical  por- 
tion of  the  ceiling  we  entirely  concur  in. 
The  treatment  of  the  pendentivesof  this  dome, 
with  figures  of  angels  conventionally  designed, 
and  with  outstretched  arms  filling  the  expan- 
sion of  the  upper  portion  of  the  spandrel, 
and  appearing  to  support  the  ring  of  the  dome, 
is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  design,  and 
one  which  is  certain  to  look  well  from  below. 
The  compositions  on  either  side  of  the  clears- 
tory windows  below  the  domical  compartment 
of  the  ceiling  will  be  among  the  finest  and 
most  effective  portions  of  the  design.  Those 
on  the  north  side,  the  Persian  and  Delphic 
Sybils,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  illustrating  in 
the  Builder  for  November  ii  of  last  year. 
The  figure  of  Solomon,  which  faces  the 
Delphic  Sybil  on  the  south  side,  is  also  a 
fine  one.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  out- 
line of  the  scrolls  at  the  base  of  the  windows 
furnishes  a kind  of  architectural  suggestion 
for  the  composition  of  fhese  seated  figures, 
which  appear  as  if  partially  supported  by  the 
scrolls.  The  scrolls  have  been  decorated  with 
a S(juare-toothed  gold  edging  on  a red  ground, 
which  brings  out  their  lines  and  gives  them 
a sparkle  assimilating  them  to  the  adjoining 
mosaic  work.  The  system  of  executing  the 
mosaic  directly  on  the  wall  has  certainly 
vindicated  itself  by  the  result ; the  work 
has  much  more  life  of  surface  than  it  could 
have  if  transferred  mechanically  from  paper, 
and  the  system  of  setting  the  cubes  at 


regular  angles,  instead  of  in  one  plane,  gives 
remarlcable  effect  of  richness  and  flashing 
riits  even  when  seen  close  to  the  eye  from 
!e  scallblding;  and  the  difference  will  pro- 
‘.bly  be  even  more  marked  when  seen  from 
l-low;  we  shall  have  a rich-looking  surface 
)d  texture  instead  of  a Hat  effect  of  colour, 
le  windows  in  the  apse,  designed  to  har- 
anise  witli  the  mosaic,  are  very  line  in 
lour,  and  in  what  may  be  called  the  flame- 
:e  effect  of  the  design.  Those  in  the 
;arstory  entirely  bear  out  in  execution  the 
'inion  we  formed  of  them  from  the 
swings  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhi- 
non  ; they  are  sufficiently  in  harmony 
th  a Renaissance  building  without  display- 
I the  coldness  and  want  of  true  “ glazing  ” 
ect  which  is  characteristic  of  the  usual 
3e  of  Renaissance  stained  glass. 

It  will  be  a matter  of  great  interest  to  see 
lat  the  effect  will  be  Irom  below  when  the 
iffolding  is  removed.  It  is  at  all  events  a 
:;at  pleasure  to  see  that  something  is  being 
ne  in  earnest  at  last,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
It  funds  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  con- 
uation  of  the  work  straight  on.  The 

rtion  now  executed  lias  cost  12,000/. 

•tainly  not  an  exorbitant  sum.  It  is  being 
Tied  out  by  Messrs.  Powell. 


NOTES. 

appointment  of  Royal  Com- 
tnissioners  has  somewhat  be- 
1 come  in  the  hands  of  politicians 
a means  of  appearing  to  do  some- 
ng  in  regard  to  a particular  subject, 
i at  the  same  time  of  postponing 
/ real  action  for  an  indefinite  period, 
t the  appointment  of  a Royal  Commission 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  Secondary 
ucation  is  an  e.xception  to  this  practice, 
is  impossible  to  formulate  a scheme 
a general  system  of  secondary  education 
oughout  England  without  a preliminary 
[uiry.  The  importance  of  such  a system 
5 long  been  known  to  careful  observers  ; 
was  the  main  object  of  the  late  Mathew 
lolds  official  life,  and  it  may  be  now  said 
be  at  last  within  reach.  To  a large 
.ent  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  system 
technical  education  without  a proper 
item  of  secondary  education.  A good 
il  of  the  so-called  technical  teaching  given 
the  County  Councils  is  really  a part  of 
tional  Secondary  Education.  In  the 
mmar  schools  which  are  scattered  over 
gland  we  already  have  the  nucIeuB  for  a 
ional  system  of  what  perliaps  should 
re  properly  be  termed  intermediate 
ication — that  is  to  say,  education  for 
se  who  are  between  the  great  public 
ools  and  the  elementary  schools.  The 
of  the  bricklayer  and  the  carpenter  can 
V secure  a sound  elementary  education  ; 
son  of  the  builder  is  olten  dependent  on 
;ry  inferior  parish  school,  whilst  the  son 
he  house-owner  is  sent  to  a public  school, 
ire  he  obtains  a fair  classical  or  modern 
cation.  The  report  of  what  will  here- 
T be  known  as  Mr.  Bryce’s  Commission 
! be  awaited  with  anxiety  and  interest. 

. we  trust  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  the 
essary  investigations. 


‘HE  programme  for  an  increase  of  the 
force  of  the  Fire  Brigade  put  before 
County  Council  on  Tuesday,  is  a step  in 
right  direction,  though  by  no  means  so 
:e  a one  as  many  believe,  and,  of  course, 
ing  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  fire 
I’ention  proper.  It  is  actually  proposed 
. London  should  liave  some  five  years 
ce,  /.f.,  in  1898,  a Fire  Brigade  of 
ut  970  strong,  a number  exceeding  by, 

, 40  the  figure  (931)  Sir  Eyre  Massey 
w thought  necessary  for  this  city  as 
back  as  1S72,  and  in  this  manner 
can  quite  reasonably  expect  to  have  the 
e wiiich  would  be  an  adequate  one  for 
present  requirements  somewhere  in  the 
)nd  decade  of  the  next  century.  The 
sent  addition  to  the  Brigade  in  men,  large 
t is,  but  slightly  increases  the  force  avail- 


ble  for  actual  service  at  great  conflagrations, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  have  a large  body 
on  the  spot.  Two  large  fires,  or  even  three, 
like  those  of  )uly  18  (St,  Mary  Axe, 
Bromplon-road,  and  Whitechapel)  will  again 
find  tlie  Brigade  an  undermanned  one,  again 
tlie  rest  of  London  will  be  left  unguarded 
for  hours  ut  a time,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
wonderful  physical  exertions  of  those  in 
attendance,  we  shall  continue  to  read 
such  disgraceful  stories  as  are  contained 
on  pages  21  to  23  of  the  Brigade’s  annual 
report  for  1893.  The  additional  men  and 
appliances  we  are  to  receive  simply  give  the 
Brigade  greater  facilities  for  having  a few  of 
their  men  at  the  first  stage  of  a lire  ; and  this 
increase  of  efficiency  is  certainly  a boon  both 
lor  the  householder  and  the  firemen.  The 
main  body  of  the  County  Council,  however, 
apparently  do  not  think  this  extra  efficiency 
worth  the  money,  and  have  referred  back  the 
proposals  to  their  committee.  Destruction 
by  fire  always  means  a national  loss,  and  this 
should  be  prevented.  Insurance,  practically 
a tax,  may  protect  the  individual  from  a 
heavy  loss,  but  does  not  prevent  the  national 
loss.  We  hope  the  Council  will  look  at  it 
in  this  light,  even  though  there  may  be  an 
extra  farthing  to  pay;  but  with  the  increase 
of  London’s  safety  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
insurance  offices  to  lower  tlieir  rates  and  thus 
lessen  the  burden  of  this  extra  farthing. 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Academic  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  Mr.  H. 
Weil  spoke  on  the  recently  discovered 
metrical  inscriptions  at  Delphi.  Information 
about  these  is  so  hard  to  get  that  all  scraps 
are  welcome.  One  inscription  consists  of  a 
Pasau,  and  is  complete.  It  is  likely  to  be 
valuable  to  mythologists  as  embodying  a 
new  feature  in  the  Delphian  legend  of  Apollo. 
It  is  preceded  by  an  honorary  decree  to  the 
writer  of  the  Prean.  The  two  fragments, 
accompanied  by  musical  notes  and  running 
in  all  to  thirty-seven  lines,  seem  to  belong  lo 
the  same  hymn,  and  present  a vivid  picture 
of  a Delphic  festival.  As  they  contain  an 
allusion  to  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  it  is 
probable  the  hymn  was  written  soon  after 
278  B.c.  Fragments  only  of  a hymn  written 
200  years  later  liave  been  discovered. 


A CCORDING  to  the  latest  list  of  the 
r\  reports  submitted  to  the  German 
Government  by  its  technical  attaches,  Great 
Britain  apparently  no  longer  enjoys  any 
regular  criticism  of  its  public  works  at  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor’s  special  emissaries. 
The  countries  thus  honoured  are  Russia, 
Austria,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  States,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  representative  at  Rome,  the  attaches  at 
their  respective  capitals  seem  to  have  most 
diligently  contributed  to  the  Berlin  Archives. 
Most  of  the  reports  treat  of  works  of  civil 
engineering,  excepting  in  the  case  of  those 
sent  from  Washington  and  Paris,  which 
contain  much  information  for  the  architect. 
The  representatives  at  these  two  cities  have 
described  a number  of  interesting  buildings 
and  works,  illustrating  them  with  drawings 
or  photographs  ; and  our  German  confrere  is 
quite  to  be  envied  for  the  facilities  for  study 
thus  afforded  him. 


There  is  now  nttle  doubt  that  the  Tower 
Bridge  will  be  opened  to  the  public 
some  time  next  June.  During  the  last  six 
months  Sir  William  Arrol  & Co.  have  made 
great  progress  with  the  erection  of  the  steel- 
work, and  the  large  moving  leaves  are  now 
completely  built.  These  leaves,  each  of  whicli 
weighs  some  1,400  tons,  will  be  lowered  and 
raised  for  the  first  time  since  their  completion, 
within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
hydraulic  machinery  on  the  piers  required 
for  this  purpose  being  practically  finished. 
The  steelwork  forming  the  side  spans  of  the 
bridge  is  all  in  place,  and  the  roadway  is 
now  being  formed  over  this  portion  of  the 
structure. 


PERHAPS  a worse  case  of  an  insanitary 
bakehouse  has  never  been  heard  of 
tiian  that  whicli  came  before  Mr.  Bushby, 
the  magistrate  of  Worship-street  Police- 
court,  a few  days  ago.  A baker  was 
summoned  by  the  Sanitary  Inspector  ot 
VVliitecliapel  parish  for  permitting  a nuisance 
to  exist  in  his  bakehouse,  and  the  facts,  as 
given  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Harvey,  the 
Inspector,  are  briefly  as  follows  ; — 

"Witness  visited  the  premises  on  February  27, 
and  inspected  the  bakehouse.  He  found  a water- 
closet  divided  from  the  bakehouse  by  a rough  parti- 
tion, the  approach  to  the  place  being  by  a dark 
passage  with  wooden  walls.  All  along  the  passage, 
and  percolating  through  the  wooden  sides  into  the 
bakehouse,  sewage  matter  was  llowing  inches  deep. 
At  one  side  of  the  bakehouse  was  the  trough  for 
mi.sing  the  dough.  It  was  within  a few  inches  of 
the  water-closet,  and  the  wet  from  that  place  had 
soaked  under  the  trough  for  all  the  length.  The 
sleeping  room  behind  tlie  shop,  occupied  by  the 
defendant  and  his  wife,  was  over  the  passage,  which 
sewage.  Tlie  water-closet  was 
choked.  There  were  forty-eight  people  living  or 
working  in  the  house,  seventeen  of  them  being 
children.  A notice  was  served  on  the  defendant  to 
do  away  with  the  nuisance,  and  two  days  later  the 
place  was  visited  again.  The  defendant  was  then  in 
bed,  but  a man  and  a boy  were  making  tarts  in  the 
Icehouse,  bread  being  made  and  baked  at  night, 
ffie  trough  mentioned  being  used.  Nothing  had 
been  done,  and  a summons  was  at  once  applied  for." 
We  should  think  so  ! But,  as  the  defendant 
had  occupied  the  premises  for  three  months, 
it  seems  incredible  that  the  evil  conditions 
had  not  already  manifested  themselves  in 
various  ways,  and,  as  the  magistrate  remarked, 
"that  the  defendant  was  alive  to  tell  the 
tale.  ’ Moreover,  presuming  that  the 
nuisance  is  an  old-standing  one,  how  is  it 
that  the  Sanitary  Inspector  had  not  previously 
taken  action  Of  course  the  magistrate 
made  an  order  to  close  the  place  forthwith. 


The  subject  of  window-cleaning  accidents 
is  drawing  more  attention  than  usual 
to  the  contrivance  of  windows  with  rever- 
sible sashes,  and  the  " National  Safety 
Window  Co.”  bring  before  us  a model  of  a 
window  which  has,  we  understand,  been 
scheduled  by  the  Corporation  authorities  in 
Glasgow,  where  it  is  much  in  use.  though  not 
much  known  in  the  South  at  present.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  simple  and  con- 
venient in  working  that  we  have  seen.  The 
sashes,  with  the  usual  cords  and  weiglits, 
are  also  hinged  on  a large  brass  rod  running 
the  whole  height  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
window,  the  hinge  being  in  tube  form  so  as 
to  slide  on  the  rod.  The  inside  bead  does 
not  project  beyond  or  cover  the  edge  of  the 
sash,  but  a metal  tongue,  somewhat  like 
a "parting  slip,”  is  let  into  a groove 
in  the  vertical  rail  of  the  sash.  This  metal 
slip  is  made  so  that  it  can  be  moved 
back  out  of  the  sasli  groove,  and 
rendered  flush  with  the  frame,  by  a brass 
handle  working  in  a slot  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  frame.  A single  turn  of  this 
handle  also,  screw  fashion,  holds  the  metal 
slip  tight  in  position,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
sasli  groove.  The  upper  sash  lias  a similar 
groove  and  metal  slip,  the  slip  in  this  case 
being  a fixture,  but  the  sash  has  only  to  be 
slid  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  window- 
frame  to  pass  the  metal  slip,  which  is  fixed 
only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  and 
turn  inwards  like  the  lower  sash.  'I'he  want 
of  the  projection  of  the  inner  bead,  as  a pro- 
tection from  draught,  may  be  objected  to, 
but  the  metal  slip  is  probably  as  effective  in 
this  way ; and,  as  tar  as  one  can  judge  from 
the  working  of  a small  model,  there  seems 
really  hardly  any  other  criticism  to  make  on 
tiiis  window.  The  name  of  the  inventor  is 
Mr.  F.  M.  Houghton. 


The  Charity  Commissioners  have  iramed 
a scheme  whereby  Homerton  College, 
otherwise  called  the  Training  Institution  oi 
the  Congregationalist  Board  of  Education, 
will  remove  to  the  buildings  of  Cavendish 
College,  Cambridge.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
Board  shall  accept  a five  years’  lease,  at  an 
annual  rent  of  680/.,  of  the  property,  includ- 
ing ten  acres  of  land,  at  Cambridge,  with  an 
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option  of  purchase  for  17,000/. ; and,  in  that 
event,  that  Homerton  College  and  its  site 
shall  be  sold.  The  College  was  founded 
about  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  claims  to 
be  the  oldest  foundation  of  its  kind  in 
London.  It  originated  in  some  meetings, 
begnn  in  1730.  held  at  the  Kings  Head, 
Sweeting's-alley,  whence  it  derived  its  early 
name  of  the  “ Kings  Head  Society.  Having 
for  a while  been  domiciled  in  F^Iasterers  Hall, 
and  subsequently  at  a house  in  Mile  End-road, 
opposite  the  present  People  s Palace,  I754"69i 
the  society  leased  premises  on  the  south 
side  of  High-street,  Homerton.  They  pulled 
down  that  house  in  1823,  converted  its  site 
into  a garden,  and  built  a new  college  in  the 
rear.  The  architect  was  Samuel  Robinson  ; 
his  design,  since  slightly  modified  by  an 
addition,  being  of  a very  simple  character, 
consisting  of  two  floors  above  ground,  with 
a main  elevation  of  a central  pediment 
supported  by  six  pilasters,  between  two 
narrow  wings.  Cavendish  College,  to  which 
the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  munificently 
subscribed,  was  opened  by  him  in  1S76, 
having  been  established  upon  a proprietary 
basis  by  the  County  College  Association. 
It  was  subsequently  incorporated  under  the 
Companies’  Acts,  and  closed  in  1892.  In 
1888  Messrs.  John  Giles,  Gough,  & Trollope  s 
designs,  and  Messrs.  Claridge  & Bloxam  s 
(of  Banbury)  contract — 6,090/. — for  a central 
hall  and  offices  were  accepted. 


The  fire  that  broke  out  at  Elton  Hall, 
Huntingdonshire,  threatened  at  one 
time  to  consume  the  whole  mansion,  but 
fortunately  the  efforts  of  the  Oundle  brigade, 
aided  by  appliances  on  the  spot,  prevailed. 
The  greater  part  of  the  library,  however,  was 
destroyed,  and  the  damage  has  been  esti- 
mated at  many  thousand  pounds.  Elton 
stands  near  the  high  road  from  Oundle  to 
Peterborough;  its  park,  lying  in  tlie  Nene 
Valley,  extends  on  the  south  into  North- 
amptonshire. Elton,  or  Aylton,  had  for  long 
been  a seat  of  the  Shapcote  family,  one  of 
whom.  Sir  Thomas,  is  commemorated  by  an 
inscribed  stone  (1470)  in  the  parish 
church.  A private  chapel,  built  in  14.90 
by  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Dinham,  and 
cited  by  Camden,  was  incorporated  in  the 
new  mansion  which  Sir  Thomas  Proby,  Bart., 
built,  circa  1663,  in  the  castellated  style.  His 
descendant.  John,  second  Baron  Carysfort, 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  was  advanced  to  an 
earldom  in  1789.  In  the  church,  restored 
seven  years  ago  by  Lord  Carysfort,  are 
monuments  of  the  Probys.  In  April,  1843, 
Dr.  Faber,  Superior  of  the  Brompton  Oratory, 
being  then  Fellow  of  University  College, 
O.xford.  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Elton, 
where  he  remained  until  November,  1S45. 


FINE  piece  of  vvrought-iron  screen-work, 
designed  by  Mr.  Pearson  as  a side- 
screen  for  the  choir  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  has  been  on  view  at  the  makers’, 
Messrs.  White  & Sons,  of  Oxford-street, 
during  the  last  few  days.  The  screen  is 
treated  very  simply,  with  upright  parallel 
bars  filled  in  with  rich  scroll  work  in  the 
lower  portion  up  to  about  the  level  of  the  eye, 
and  with  narrower  band  of  similar  work  along 
the  top.  The  scroll  work  is  simple  in  detail 
but  designed  in  the  true  spirit  of  Mediaeval 
wrought-iron  work,  and  is  very  effective  e}i 
viassc. 

1 ♦ > 

ISTnRCF.rTiNG  Traps. — The  Hornsey  Local 
Board  have  passed  a resolution  by  nine  votes  to  six 
in  favour  of  abolishing  the  intercepting  trap,  and 
have  asked  the  Local  Government  Board  to  allow 
them  to  expunge  the  by-law  making  the  provision 
of  the  trap  compulsory.  The  Board  have  done  this, 
notwithstanding  that  their  Surveyor,  Mr.  T.  de 
Courcy  Meade,  had  presented  a most  voluminous 
report,  in  which  he  gave  a list  of  many  places  where 
the  trap  was  compulsory,  and  also  the  opinions , 
of  many  municipal  engineers  in  favour  of  the  trap. 

LiFT.s.  Balmoral,  &c. — We  are  informed  that 
lifts  have  been  erected  at  Balmoral,  Osborne  House, 
Windsor  Castle,  and  Buckingham  Palace,  for  the 
use  of  the  Queen,  and  that  Messrs.  R.  Waygood  & 
Co.,  of  London,  carried  out  the  work. 
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THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
ARCIUTECTURE. 

ROYAL  ACADE.MY  LECTURES  BY  PROI’ESSOR 
AITCHISON,  A.R.A. — LECTURE  VI. 

I l iiiNK  I must  say  a few  words  on  the  master- 
pieces of  that  great  genius  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Baldassare  Longhena  (1602 -S2).  If  we 
admit  as  a hypothesis  that  the  end  of  external 
architecture  is  to  produce  a striking,  rich,  and 
magnificent  front,  and  to  be  regardless  of 
structural  propriety  or  refined  taste,  we  must 
admit  that  Longhena  produced  works  that  most 
forcibly  strike  all  visitors  to  \ enice,  and  these 
w'orks  not  only  have  the  great  merit  of  attracting 
attention,  but  of  conveying  the  impression  of  the 
greatest  grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  Pesaro 
Palace,  and  by  some  the  Rezzonico  too,  which  the 
poet  Browning  bought,  are  reputed  to  be  by  him  ; 
and  tliough  the  details  are  certainly  barocco,  no 
one,  whether  he  be  an  architect  or  an  amateur, 
has  gone  down  the  Grand  Canal  for  the  first  time 
without  thinking  that  these  two  palaces  have  done 
more  to  impress  him  with  the  former  wealth, 
magnificence,  and  splendour  of  Venice  than  all 
the  rest  of  its  architecture.  Here,  however,  as 
elsewhere,  architecture  tells  the  tale  of  the  con- 
dition of  society.  The  Pesaro  Palace  is  richer 
and  more  gorgeous  than  anything  else,  but  the 
richness  is  rather  overdone  ; the  forms  are  neither 
so  clear,  so  elegant,  nor  so  well-proportioned  as 
those  of  the  earlier  Renaissance  palaces;  the 
figures  are  inclined  to  sprawl,  and  there  is  the 
want  of  the  stateliness  and  dignity  of  the  Ven- 
dramin  Palace,  and  the  artistic  invention  and 
simplicity  of  the  Spinelli. 

The  Pesaro  Palace  consists  of  a rusticated 
basement  two  stories  high,  surmounted  by  two 
other  stories ; the  noble  floor  has  fluted  Ionic 
columns  and  an  entablature,  and  the  top  story 
has  fluted  Corinthian  columns  : but  though  the 
architrave  is  of  normal  height,  the  frieze  has  been 
greatly  deepened,  and  has  cantilevers  coming 
down  to  the  architrave,  one  cantilever  being  over 
each  column ; thus  the  entablature  forms  a 
crowning  feature,  proportioned  to  the  whole 
height  of  the  palace.  The  front  to  the  Grand 
Canal  has  seven  windows  ; the  three  middle  ones 
form  a centre,  by  being  flanked  at  each  end  by 
coupled  columns.  The  windows  are  arched,  and 
the  reveals  are  so  deep  that  the  archivolts  stand 
on  imposts  formed  of  the  entablature  of  columns 
coupleil  in  the  thickness  of  the  reveals,  thus 
giving  most  striking  evidence  of  the  massiveness 
of  the  structure  ; the  carved  key-stones  are 
brought  out  to  support  the  architrave  between 
the  columns,  while  Cupids  in  every  possible 
attitude  fill  up  the  spandrels,  and  thrust  their 
legs  or  feet  over  the  archivolts  ; the  lop  story 
has  balustrades  between  the  pedestals,  while  the 
balustrade  of  the  noble  floor  is  continuous  and 
covers  the  lower  parts  of  the  pedestals  of  the 
columns.  The  battered  sea  wall  that  rises  above 
the  Canal  is  c.apped  by  an  ornamented  string,  a 
little  above  this  a narrower  string  takes  the 
trusses  of  the  basement  windows,  and  the  two 
strings  are  connected  by  the  grotesque  heads  of 
sea-monsters.  Two  tall  arched  openings  form  the 
entrances,  with  a niche  between,  and  not  only 
connect  the  two  stories,  but  give  an  idea  of  the 
majestic  height  of  the  interior  ; while  the  rustica- 
tions are  cut  into  facets,  which  give  a sparkling 
appearance  to  the  whole  basement. 

The  superposition  of  some  sort  of  network  over 
the  main  plane  of  a building  not  only  gives 
variety,  but  there  is  generally  such  a difference 
of  shape  between  the  architectural  objects  of  the 
two  planes,  that  they  make  an  agreeable  contrast 
and  enhance  the  value  of  one  another.  This 
device  probably  originated  with  the  Romans, 
though  there  is  a Greek  example,  and  it  has  often 
been  sought  after  by  architects  in  advanced  styles 
— Late  Gothic  for  example,  as  at  Strasburg, 
only  there  the  narrow  arcades  in  front  of 
windows  are  not  very  logical.  Longhena's 
church  of  Sta.  Maiia  della  Salute  is  almost  too  well 
known  to  need  further  description  ; but  whether 
we  consider  its  plan  or  its  perspective  effects,  each 
shows  great  power  of  composition.  The  plan 
itself  consists  of  an  octagon,  followed  by  an  oval 
transept,  and  that  by  an  irregular  oblong  at  the 
back.  The  outer  octagon  has  external  projecting 
frontispieces  which  form  chapels  within,  with  an 
aisle  all  round  to  serve  them,  leaving  an  inside 
octagon  for  the  nave,  which  is  crowned  with  a 
dome  on  a drum ; the  external  dome,  which  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  inside,  is  of  wood. 
Between  the  altar  and  the  nave  is  the  long  oval 
transept,  which  gives  great  effect  to  the  service  at 
the  altar,  both  from  the  space  and  the  lighting, 
for  this  oval  transept  is  well  lit  at  each  end  by 
windows,  which  cannot  be  seen  from  the  nave. 
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The  centre  of  this  transept  is  also  crowned  by 
dome,  and  there  are  two  elegant  little  bell-towei 
that  start  from  either  side  of  the  altar.  The  to 
stories  of  the  towers  are  formed  into  ope 
lanterns  : each  face  of  the  lantern  is  crowne 
with  a carved  pediment  ; from  the  segmenU 
roofs  a drum  andadome  spring,  with  a little  lantef 
at  the  top,  on  which  a cross  stands.  From  whai 
ever  point  of  view  the  church  may  be  looked  ai 
these  bell- towers  and  domes  compose  picturesquelj 
The  buttresses  to  the  drum  of  the  large  dome  at 
formed  into  the  shape  of  huge  trusses  with  statue 
on  them ; the  idea  of  the  buttresses  is,  rathe 
fancifully,  supposed  to  have  been  got  from  th 
illustrations  to  the  hypnerotomachia  of  I’oliphil'i: 
I fancy  that  the  exterior  of  no  other  church  in  th 
world  has  been  so  often  painted,  which  at  lea; 
shows  its  popularity  with  artists  and  the  public. 

Before  finishing  the  sketch  of  Renaissanj 
architecture,  I must  say  a few  words  about  il 
development  in  France.  In  Italy  many  cause 
favoured  its  introduction;  f.e.,  its  comparativ 
simplicity,  its  proportions  and  its  style  ; the  pr< 
valence  of  Roman  buildings  and  remains ; th 
absence  of  any  great  school  of  architecture  ; an 
the  patriotic  hope  that  by  reverting  to  Roma 
architecture,  Roman  greatness  would  return  t 
Italy.  But  only  the  first  of  these  reasons  coul 
have  had  any  weight  in  France,  though  there  wa 
the  potent  reason  that  it  was  fashionable.  \V< 
however,  have  been  too  apt  to  overlook  th 
spread  of  humanistic  lore,  a taste  for  the  antiqui 
and  the  prevalence  of  Roman  remains  in  th 
south  of  France : which  San  Gallo,  \'ignolj 
rallaclio,  and  San  Michele  came  to  draw.  Th 
Maison  Carree  and  the  other  temple  at  Nim« 
are  illustrated  in  I’alladio's  works.  In  thefifteent 
century  two  Italians,  Francesco  Laurana  an 
Jerome  of  Fiesole,  were  brought  over  to  Frano 
and  while  the  first  erected  the  Chapel  of  S 
Lazare  in  Marseilles  Cathedral,  the  latter  carvj 
some  of  the  pilasters  on  the  tomb  of  the  Duke^ 
Brittany,  and  the  scrolls  on  the  tomb  of  Charh 
\TII.’s  children.*  France  at  the  time  of  the  evoli 
tion  of  the  Renaissance,  had  an  architecture  th 
was  complete,  probably  requiring  greater  knoi) 
ledge  and  skill  than  any  other  in  the  worU 
and  a school  that  dated  from  the  fifth  centud 
No  greater  problems  in  graphic  geometry  than  tl 
plans  for  elaborate  stnnecutling  can  ever  ha’ 
existed.  Such  plans  rival  in  cc.mplexity  tl 
patterns  and  stalactite  work  of  the  Saracen 
The  constructive  knowledge  of  stone  iiosses^ 
by  the  Gothic  architects  has  never  been  eqiiallei 
except  perhaps  by  the  knowledge  of  iron  among 
the  present  engineers.  Vet,  with  all  this  ski] 
all  this  knowledge,  and  with  a population  aclmirif 
this  last  and  elaborate  form  of  Gothic,  the  Renal 
sance  so  far  overcame  it  as  to  force  it  to  clolhel 
construction  in  Classical  forms.  The  kings,  tl 
great  nobles  of  I'rance,  and  all  those  who  fornn 
or  followed  the  invading  armies,  had  seen  d 
principal  buildings  of  Italy;  and  though  8 
French  seem  to  have  been  most  struck  with  tl 
gardens  of  Italy,  there  still  must  have  been  sue 
merits  in  the  new  architecture  as  to  force 
acceptance  of  its  principles.  The  Italian  painfl 
and  sculpture  was  simply  superior  in  knowledge 
dignity,  composition,  and  colour  to  that  of  Frano 
The  humanists  had  so  familiarised  the  learned  wit 
Classic  lore,  and  had  raised  such  admiration  fc 
Classical  work,  that  the  use  of  Classic  forms  ha 
become  a sign  of  mankind  being  freed  from  ased 
cism,  from  the  thraldom  of  the  clergy,  and  froi 
intellectual  apathy.  It  has  always  been  known  thi 
many  of  ihefamous  Italian  artists  had  visited  Frano 
mostly  at  the  invitation  of  Francis  I.  — Serlio  al) 
\’ignola,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  I'rimatticcio,  and  h 
pupil  Niccolo  del  Abate,  II  Rosso  and  other 
and  these  Italians  were  generally  credited  wit 
having  given  this  turn  to  French  architectun 
But  it  has  been  discovered  that  nearly  all  tl 
architects  of  the  Renaissance  buildings  in  Franc 
were  Frenchmen.  A long  list  of  Kenaissant 
architects  is  given  in  M.  Leon  Palustre’s  a( 
mirable  book  on  the  Renaissance,  although  it 
not  yet  known  where  or  how  these  Frcnc 
architects  picked  up  their  classical  knowledge,  t 
if  there  were  Renaissance  schools  in  France. 

Probably  the  two  most  brilliant  examples  ’ 
early  French  Renaissance  are  the  Castleaf 
Chambord,  by  Pierre  Nepvieu,  called  Trinqueai 
and  Francis  I.'s  wing  of  the  Caslle  of  Biois,S 
Charles  Viait.  These  and  many  of  the  earl 
Renaissance  castles  show  a grafting  of  Classics 
details  on  a Gothic  structure.  Still,  they  sho' 
an  affluence  of  invention,  and  strong  nation, 
characteristics  that  entirely  separate  them  frof 
Italian  examples-  The  familiarity  shown  wit 

• Charles  VH  I.  born  1470,  reigned  1483,  died 
Louis  XII.  : — born  1462,  reigned  1498,  died  iS^ 
Francis  1. born  1494,  reigned  1515,  died  1547. 
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fanciful  carving  of  ])ilaslcr  panels  and  pilaster 
itals,  taken  by  the  Italian  Renaissance  arcln- 
s from  Roman  work,  is  doubtless  partly  due  to 
Italians  who  worked  in  k'rance  during  the 
enth  century.  The  I-'rench  Renaissance,  though 
of  Classic  figures  and  ornament,  shows  a marked 
ncli  character.  This  grafting,  however,  did  not 
luce  a new  progre.ssive  style,  but  gradually 
->  way  to  a pure  imitation  of  Roman  work.  It 
iriou.s  to  contrast  the  exuberant  invention  of 
wing  of  Blois  with  the  pedantic  dulness  of 
wing  by  F.  Mansart  (1598-1666)  built  in 
but  given  the  fashion  of  a close  paraphrase 
Roman  work,  I-.  Mansart  had  style  and 
:neci  dignity.* 

0 revert  to  the  Renaissance  wing  of  Blois. 
lOugh  the  front  to  the  Court  of  Honour  is  by 
he  most  striking,  and  the  staircase  never  fails 
:tracl  the  attention  of  those  who  visit  it,  yet  I 
k the  side  towards  St.  Vincenl-square,  though 
so  striking,  is  the  best  piece  of  early  French 
lissance.  I have  spoken  of  it  in  my  lectures 
re  : but  I have  never  seen  it  described  with' 

eloquence  as  by  Mr.  Van  Brunt  in  his 
iilectural  Essays  of  1893,  that  he  calls 
eekjines.”  In  speaking  of  this  front  he 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  these 
•lions  of  treatment  do  not  result  in  an  effect 
reless  picturesqueness.  The  composition  is 
itiallyan  e.xpression  of  unity  of  the  highest 
ty.  Its  variety  does  not  interfere  with,  but 
r enhanced  this  expression.  If  it  is  not 
lyand  academically  classic,  if  the  eye  can- 
detect  by  careful  study  a mathematical 
ice  of  parts,  with  a regular  and  studied 
pondence  and  recurrence,  to  bind  the  whole 
formal  and  ceremonious  harmony,  the  best 
of  such  harmony  is  here  completely  por- 

d.  Its  royal  dignity  and  strength,  its  noble 

e,  its  processional  movement  from  end  to 
present  an  architectural  pageant,  unaffected, 
■e,  and  imposing,  such  as  no  conditions  of 
iation  elsewhere  in  the  world,  at  any  other 
■i  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  has  been  able 
oduce.  It  is  another  expression  of  the 
;rance  of  the  Christian  world  from  the  bonds 
•ulalism,  and  its  hajipy  entrance  into  the 
y of  modern  civilisation.  It  is  co-incident 
:he  establishment  of  new  colleges,  the  forma- 

new  libraries,  and  the  increase  in  the 
ng  of  books. 

s a reform  which  did  not  destroy  the  old 
> for  the  sake  of  the  new  ; but  which  adapted 
and  amalgamated  them  with  apparently 
scious  ingenuity,  but  with  the  instinct  of  the 
irtist  spirit.  To  laboriously  imitate  this 
laiity,  converted  into  beautiful  unity  by  its 
iination  to  a noble  architectural  motif, 
be  an  affectation  which  would  inevitably 
' its  author.” 

1 column  came  to  be  worshipped  in  France 
lad  been  elsewhere. 

•h  the  Renaissance  architects  a Roman 
n took  the  place  of  the  “ beautiful  nude 
of  the  sculptors  and  painters  that  we  .so 
meet  with  in  Vasari,  only  there  was  much 
eason  for  the  admiration.  The  beautiful 
figure  is  Nature’s  highest  organism,  and 
rise  to  an  infinity  of  thoughts,  physical, 

• resthetic.  and  imaginative,  while  a 
n at  most  is  only  an  example  of  a bearing 
er,  successfully  turned  into  an  architectural 
?.  Something  more  may  be  said  of  the 
:r  which  was  originally  the  ornamenting  of 
d of  a wall,  and  may  still  be  properly  used 
ress  the  place,  where  an  inside  wall  abuts 
JUtside  wall.  This  idolalryof  the  column  may 
n at  the  little  castle  of  Chantilly,  the  work  of 
lullant,  where  columns  not  only  run  through 
/o  stories,  but  the  windows  of  the  upper 
run  right  through  the  entablature,  their 
part  forming  dormers  in  the  roof,  thus 
g the  columns  apparently  of  no  use  as 
ting  members,  as  each  column  only  carries 
le  piece  of  entablature,  thus  giving  a 
)us  appearance  to  the  whole  front, 
the  krench  Renaissance  progressed,  the 
affluence  of  sculpture  inbuilding.sceased.and 
icture  came  to  monopolise  nearly  the  whole 
IS  welt  as  to  be  a more  and  more  pedantic 
on  of  Roman  work.  M.  Leon  Falustre 
L very  admirable  passage  on  this  subject 
grace,  the  suppleness,  thcsjiirit,  the  delicacy, 
itness,  which,  in  spite  of  their  frequent  imper- 
our  Cothic  architecture  and  that 
first  half-century  of  the  Renaissance  so 
ive,  are  treated  like  those  qualities  one  can 
se  with,  or  as  defects  to  avoid.  The 
strongly  penetrated  with  his  own 


the  builder. 
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‘ P^oto.^i-aph  of  this  wins  of  Mansart's  I owe  to  the 
Mieusement,  the 

apners  ot  the  French  historic  monuments. 


menl,  and  not  wishing  to  share  with  anyone  the 
glory  of  creating  a remarkable  work,  too  often 
leaves  so  small  a space  to  the  sculptor,  that  he 
cannot  be  tempted  to  interfere  in  the  general 
arrangement,  just  as  we  see  at  Rome  from  the 
time  of  Braraante.” 

The  short  account  I have  given  of  the 
Iyenais.sance  may  seem  rather  like  a story  with- 
out a moral  ; but  beyond  what  I have  said 
already,  the  subject  of  the  Renaissance  would 
require  many  lectures  to  see  if  its  defects  could  be 
cured  without  losing  its  spirit  and  beauty.  I very 
much  fear  it  would  end  like  Hawthorne’s  story  of 
the  physiologist’s  beautiful  wife  who  had  a spot 
on  her  face,  which  he  at  last  removed,  but  it 
killed  her. 

I miist  say  a few  words  on  the  devices  used  to 
turn  the  jirose  of  building  into  the  poetry  of 
architecture,  but  before  doing  so  I must  speak  of 
the  difference  between  two  of  the  historic  styles 
and  the  rest  which,  I think  divide  architecture  into 
two  camps,  I mean  Gothic  and  Moorish  as 
distinguished  in  kind  from  Greek,  Roman, 
Byzantine,  the  Saracenic  of  Asia,  Romanesque 
and  the  Italian  and  later  French  Renais.sance. 
Figure  and  landscape  painting  belong  as  much  to 
one  art  as  Greek  and  Gothic,  and  I must  a.sk  you 
to  imagine  each  of  these  branches  of  painting  as 
being  in  chiar’oscuro  ; you  cannot  well  compare 
a beautiful  nude  figure,  or  even  a composition  of 
beautiful  nude  figures,  with  the  beauty  of  a naked 
wood,  and  by  that  I mean  trees  without  leaves  ; 
you  have  endles.s  patterns  in  the  last  case,  not  only 
made  by  the  crossing  of  twigs  and  branches  in  one 
plane  of  trees,  but  _ the  patterns  formed  by 
innumerable  planes  ; in  the  figure  groups  there  is 
a clearness  and  distinctness  from  which  general 
law.s  can  be  deduced  ; but  the  other  seems  not 
only  too  complex,  but  to  raise  such  different 
emotions  that  if  laws  can  be  deduced  from  the 
phenomena,  they  must  be  wholly  different  from 
the  former  laws.  In  architecture,  all  but  the  two 
excepted  styles  produce  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
from  which  observation  may  deduce  laws,  and  to 
these  I will  at  first  devote  my.self. 

I think  that  a look  of  stability,  if  it  be  not  a 
law,  must  precede  laws,  for  without  this  our 
thoughts  are  otherwise  engaged  than  in  admirinc 
the  building.  Next,  size  is  one  of  the  great 
elements  of  grandeur  and  impressiveness,  for  even 
a vast  wall  of  immense  height  is  certainly  very 
impressive— the  back  wall  of  the  theatre  at  Orange 
IS  a good  example.  V’e  may  enhance  this  by 
various  devices,  such  as  a small  opening  or  two  of 
a window' .size,  2,0.,  out  of  which  a man  can  ijut 
his  head,  by  a p.irapet  on  machicolations,  for  the 
machicolations,  by  their  recurrence  and  by  their 
shadows,  enforce  on  our  mind  the  iireatness  of 
the  wall. 

_ The  next  is  proportion,  and  all  we  can  say  of 
it  IS  that  some  ratios  are  more  agreeable  to  the 
eye  than  others,  and  some  have  an  almost  divine 
beauty.  _ If  we  have  a well-proportioned  front  or 
flank,  simple  repetition  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant  law  of  effect,  but  this  effect  may  be 
heightened  by  slight  variations  in  the  similarity  ; 
this  IS  the  plan  jiursued  by  Nature  in  her  vege- 
table creations.  In  architecture  we  see  this  law 
earned  out  by  the  outsides  of  Greek  temples,  occa- 
sionally in  Gothic,  as  in  the  front  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  and  in  the  early  Renaissance  palaces 
of  Italy.  ^ 

_ Variety  is  the  ne.xt  important  law,  of  which  the 
simplest  form  is  alternation.  We  see,  for  instance 
at  the  Rucellai  Palace,  jjractically  equal  divisions 
of  width  by  pilasters,  while  at  the  Cancellaria  the 
widths  of  the  spaces,  divided  off  by  the  pilasters, 
alternate.  In  the  same  way,  contrast  is  one 
extreme  case  of  variety,  and  may  be  well 
exemplified  by  straight  lines,  squares,  or  oblongs 
alternating  with  circles  ; the  best  Doric  of  Greece 
IS  a fine  instance  nf  this,  the  square  abacus 
contrasting  with  the  round  echinus,  and  the 
straight  edges  of  the  flutes  contrasting  with  the 
circles  of  the  annulets;  and  the  Doric  contains 
another  law — that  of  the  echo  : the  annulets  echo 
the  larger  circle  of  the  top  of  the  echinus,  shown 
against  the  soflit  of  the  abacus.  In  Renaissance 
work  you  often  see  an  arched  opening  contrasted 
with  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  and  then  echoed 
by  a segmental  pediment.  Slight  variation 
in  the  larger  forms  that  follow  one  another 
is  often  most  successfully  used  — for  example, 
the  circle  coining  from  the  octagon,  or 
mog  versd.  Grace  and  elegance  are  very 
complex  quali'ies  made  L-p  of  many  laws, 
including  roughness  and  smoothness.  Roughness 
in  good  architecture  is  mostly  produced  by 
sculpture  and  mouldings,  and  is  contrasted  with 
plain  surlaces._  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more 
elegant  in  Italian  Renaissance  than  the  doorway 
of  the  Confraternity  of  St.  Mark's,  where  the 


carved  capitals  and  lower  parts  of  the  columns 
are  contrasted  with  the  smooth  shafts.  In 
composition,  to  take  it  on  a large  scale,  there  is 
the  front  and  the  sky-line  composition.  To 
speak  of  the  first,  almost  all  the  Venetian 
.Kenais.sance  palaces  and  most  of  the  churches 
have  a centre  and  two  sides.  The  noble  compo- 
sition of  San  Zaccaria  is  very  striking,  and 
It  might  be  worth  the  while  of  solne  of  the 
advanced  students  to  try  how  this  front  would 
look  if  the  two  upper  orders  were  turned  into 
one,  and  the  quadrant  cornices  of  the  aisles 
were  stopped  against  the  centre.  One  of  the  most 
charming  sky-line  compositions  is  that  of  Sta 
Maria  della  Salute.  The  front  of  the  Certosa  at 
f avia  is  badly  composed,  though  some  parts  are 
beautiful ; a great  deal  of  it  consists  of  odds  and 
ends  not  properly  tied  together,  and  most  of  the 
liroportions  are  not  quite  right ; to  paraiihrase 
this  and  improve  it,  would  be  another  capital 
exercise.  Although  no  one  can  be  taught  to 
compose  well  by  rule,  he  can  be  taught  to  avoid 
gross  fault.s,  and  to  be  somewhat  of  a competent 
critic  of  his  own  work. 

However,  all  architects  and  all  connoisseurs 
are  aware  that  slightly  different  proportions  arc 
olten  all  that  separate  distinguished  from  com- 
monplace architecture.  We  cannot  surpass  the 
Early  Renaissance  architects  ; we  have  not  got 
their  splendid  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  their 
enthusiasm,  their  culture  in  respect  to  beauty 
nor  their  skill.  We  cannot  go  back  to  the 
esthetic  barbarism  of  Gothic,  because  we  have 
seen  better  things— or,  at  any  rate,  things  that 
appeal  more  to  our  present  cultivation  and  state 
of  mind. 

We  have  not  the  constitutions  of  the  Gothic 
men,  nor  can  we  soar  to  their  ecstasies  of  devotion, 
revel  with  them  in  mysticism,  nor  even  sink  to 
their_  depths.  In  looking  at  the  triumphs  of 
Gothic  art,  one  is  always  reminded  of  that 
pusader  who,  to  save  his  soul,  left  everything  at 
honie  and  braved  unheard  of  dangers  to  free  the 
iioly  Sepulchre  from  the  infidels,  but  during  a 
siege  m tp  Holy  Land  killed  and  ate  his  wife 
and  daughter.  Spires  rear  their  heads  to  the 
height  of  the  Great  I'yrainid;  massive-looking 
towers  rise  up  in  pinnacled  grandeur  from  archet 
borne_  by  slight  piers  of  stupendous  height: 
galleries  that  look  like  lace,  fringe  the  tops  of 
cathedral  fronts;  gigantic  gashes  filled  in  wilh 
stonework  surpassing  ironwork  in  its  slightness, 
and  the  cobweb  in  iiilncacy,  cast  floods  of  light 
into  naves,  of  a length  that  the  eye  cannot  fathom. 
Every  part  of  these  vast  structures  ovei  flows  with 
the  signs  of  energy  and  invention.  We  arc  carried 
away  into  a mystic  dream. 

We  ask  if  such  things  can  have  been  done  by 
man,  and,  if  so,  what  sort  of  men  can  have 
imagined  such  feats  of  skill  and  daring.  It  is 
a rare  case  wlien  we  grasp  the  building  as  a 
whole,  and  we  are  no  more  shocked  by  w-ant  of 
propriety,  by  want  of  grace,  by  want  of  propor- 
tion, than  we  arc  in  a stalactite  cave,  or  by  the 
forms  assumed  in  a stormy  ocean.  We  can  only 
contemplate  the  arcliilects  with  awe  and  astonish- 
ment, and  ask  if  men  will  ever  again  do  such 
things.  Even  in  secular  work,  the  outside  of  the 
staircase  of  honour  at  Chateaudun  is  fuii  of 
grandeur  and  mysteryasfar  as  it  can  he  judged  from 
an  etching.  Although  Moorish  work  is  in  some 
parts  as  complex,  there  was  in  the  days  of  the 
•Moois  none  of  the  fiery  impulse  or  heavenly 
visions  that  animated  the  early  iMosIeih  savages 
on  y these  savages  had  no  arts,  and  no  flue  arts 
but  poetry.  Moorish  is  wonderfol  in  its  stalactite 
and  pierced  work,  hut  most  of  its  forms  mark  a 
decaying  civilisation. 

W e cannot  have  the  icthyosaurus  nor  the 
plesiosaurus  now  i if  one  were  to  be  created  it 
would  die  here,  for  the  conditions  for  its  living  do 
not  exist.  Me  can  have  an  artificial  one  at  a 
liantomime  with  a man  behind  the  scenes  to  pull 
a string  and  make  the  wings  flap.  It  is  the  same 
with  architecture  1 you  may  have  pantomime 
Gothic,  or  Renaissance,  but  the 
difference  between  the  real  and  imitation  archi- 
lectu.e  IS  that  between  a live  animal  and  one 
preserved  in  spirits  ; there  is  the  animal  in  both 
case-s  and  the  only  difference  between  them  is 
that  one  is  alive  and  the  other  is  dead  We  do 
not  want  an  icthyosaurus,  a ma.stodon,  or  a sabre- 
toothed  tiger,  but  some  animal  that  is  alive  and 
can  ‘ve  in  our  time  and  our  climate,  and  be 
licautiful  to  look  on,  useful,  or  even  terrible.  We 
cannot  give  genius,  we  cannot  make  people  care 
lor  an  art  that  gives  tliem  no  pleasure  ; all  we 
can  do  rs  to  learii  the  art  of  ex-pres.sing  ourselves 
and  the  methods  by  which  emotions  were  raised  in 
former  times  and  when  we  have  learned  these 
arts,  try  to  please  ourselves  and  hope  others  will 
be  pleased  by  our  efforts  ; if  not  now,  in  future 
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generations : but  above  all  things  let  us  be  sure 
we  have  done  all  in  our  power,  and  also  let  us 
take  as  models  the  former  masterpieces  that 
appeal  to  our  sense,  intelligence,  taste,  and  culti- 
vation. \Ve  can  at  least  be  svire  of  one  thing  about 
our  buildings,  ?.<■.,  whether  they  will  harmonise 
with  the  best  sculpture  and  painting  of  the  day, 
for  if  they  will  not,  we  may  be  sure  we  are  in  the 
wrong  track. 

The  subject  of  these  lectures  is  by  no  means 
new.  In  fact  I may  say  that  every  architect  who 
is  now  alive,  and  every  architect  who  was  alive 
when  I was  young,  was  anxious  to  advance  archi- 
tecture ; and  all  that  I have  done  is  to  roughly 
show  how  some  novelty  may  be  introduced  and 
some  improvement  may  be  made.  Joseph  Louis 
Due  left  a prize  for  an  architectural  design  in  a 
new  style  ; and  our  old  and  esteemed  friend  Cesar 
Daly  was  so  anxious  to  see  architecture  again 
progress  organically,  that  he  not  only  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  higher  studies  of  architecture, 
and  sent  round  a copy  to  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  personally  begged  the  co-operation, 
in  this  important  matter,  of  the  architects  he  knew 
in  England  and  America.  One  subject  that  he 
considered  of  great  impirtance  in  these  higher 
studies  was  symbolism  ; though  I fear  wc  are  in 
an  anti-symbolic  age.  One  of  his  favourite 
schenies  for  starting  a new  development  in  archi- 
tecture was  an  analysis  of  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced admiration  for  the  buildings  of  the  past,  the 
investigation  of  those  things  that  produced  what  is 
called  a style  of  architecture,  and  the  question 
as  to  whether  there  were  analogous  circumstances 
for  the  creation  of  a modern  style.  He  said,  too, 
no  architectural  society  has  asked  itself  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  present  disorder  of  architecture, 
and  sought  a cure ; and  he  asks  whether  those 
common  principles  that  architects  practising  in 
different  styles  adopt  cannot  be  harmonised.  He 
says  the  English  eclectics  of  the  Gothic  school 
have  at  least  shown  an  inkling  of  the  necessity  for 
modifying  an  historic  style,  to  meet  the  know- 
ledge, the  science,  the  industry,  and  the  habits  of 
the  day.  The  Gothic  architects  of  France  ought, 
at  least,  to  expound  the  effect  of  the  original 
Gothic  on  the  arslhetic  culture  of  mankind  ; and 
they  should,  besides  preserving  ancient  n.onu- 
ments,  associate  themselves  with  architectural 
progress.  He  asks,  loo,  some  questions — e.g.. 
What  is  the  influence  of  the  general  habit  of 
travelling  on  the  aspect  of  modern  buildings  ? 
and  how  can  we  use  in  architecture  the  ingenuity, 
the  invention,  the  knowledge,  and  the  skill,  both 
technical  and  mslhelic,  of  living  architects? 

We  cannot  help  showing  regret  and  emotion  at 
the  loss  of  this  great  man,  who,  when  he  came 
over  to  receive  the  Queen’s  Gold  Medal,  not  only 
delighted  every  architect,  but  so  many  others  in 
England,  from  Her  Majesty  the  Qlueen  to  the 
humblest  amateur,  by  his  lucid  descrip- 
tions of  what  architecture  was,  * had  ac- 
complished, and  might  accomplish.  It  was 
delightful  to  hnd  the  vigour  of  mind, 
the  earnestness,  and  all  the  sanguine  aspirations 
of  youth,  in  a man  who  had  already  over-stepped 
the  threshold  of  old  age : for  he  still  hoped  to 
publish  an  exhaustive  encyclopedia  of  architecture ; 
the  materials  for  which  he  had  been  collecting  for 
forty  years.  England  is  particularly  indebted  to 
him  for  publishing  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  Reform 
Club-house,  for  it  does  not  show  its  gratitude  to 
architects,  by  publishing  their  works  ; there  is  no 
monograph  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  when  the  Committee 
of  the  Reform  Club  wanted  to  make  some 
alterations,  they  had  to  send  to  Paris  for  M.  Cesar 
Daly’s  publication. 

I look  on  M.  Cesar  Daly’s  “High  Studies  in 
Architeclure  ” as  one  of  the  most  important  and 
suggestive  essays  we  have  on  the  progress  of 
architecture,  all  the  more  valuable  because  he  had 
a regular  academic  education,  and  academic  in 
France  not  only  means  a thorough  education,  but 
one  to  which  a traditional  bias  is  given  by  the 
masters.  It  was  from  traversing  that  bias,  that 
Viollet- le-Diic  was  so  unpopular  among  those 
students  and  professors,  who  were  wedded  to 
this  academic  tradition.  He  was  in  fact  a heretic 
among  the  orthodox  ; a position  that  is  hardly 
realised  in  1-ingland  or  America,  although  the 
battle  of  the  styles  was  being  very  fiercely  fought 
out  over  here  in  my  younger  days.  Pugin,  who 
thought  that  architectural  salvation  was  only  to  be 
gained  by  copying  Gothic,  freely  expressed  his 
disgust  with  Professor  Cockerell  at  the  Royal 
Academy  for  not  propagating  his  opinions. 

“ It  is  aperfecl  disgrace  to  the  Royal  Academy 
that  its  professor  of  architecture  should  be  per- 
mitted to  poison  the  minds  of  the  students  of  that 
establishment  by  propagating  his  erroneous 
opinions  of  Christian  architecture.  The  influence 
which  his  position  naturally  gives  him  over  their 


minds  is  doubtless  considerable,  and  the  effect  of 
his  instructions  proportionately  pernicious.  Not 
content,  however,  with  the  disparagement  of 
ancient  excellence,  which  he  introduces  in  his 
official  lectures,  he  is  practically  carrying  out  his 
contempt  of  Pointed  design  in  both  Universities, 
and  in  a manner  that  must  cause  angriish  of  soul 
to  any  men  of  Catholic  mind  and  feeling.* 

Vet  Professor  Cockerell  was  right  from  the 
reslhetic  side,  as  Greek  is,  as  yet,  the  most  per- 
fectly beautiful  architecture  the  world  has  seen, 
and  is  as  superior  to  Gothic  in  that  respect  as 
Gothic  is  to  Greek  in  constructive  capacity  and 
mystic  suggestions. 

All  architects  are  as  much  indebted  to  America 
as  to  France,  for  calling  their  attention  to  the 
want  of  progress,  and  proposing  a method  for 
improvement,  for  nothing  more  valuable  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  than  Mr,  Leopold  Phdlitz’s 
book  on  “ The  Nature  and  Functions  of  Art,  and 
more  especially  of  Architecture.” 

As  the  few  remarks  I have  made  on  the  possible 
improvement  and  on  a certain  reasonable  diver- 
gence in  our  archtecture,  from  that  of  the  past, 
are  scattered  ; it  may  be  well  to  call  your 
attention  to  some  of  the  points  in  which  I think 
improvements  can  be  most  readily  made.  The 
first  is,  fitting  the  building  as  exactly  as  possible 
to  its  use.  The  next  is  to  let  the  outside  show 
the  shape  of  the  inside,  and  not  to  put  the  inside 
into  a Iwx.  Then  there  is  the  much  overlooked 
science  of  construction,  without  which  a man,  in 
my  opinion,  cannot  call  himself  an  architect  ; 
much  less  is  there  any  chance  of  any  great  organic 
advance.  Another  point,  though  not  new,  has 
been,  I think,  put  in  a new  light — 1.«.,  not  using 
as  ornaments  out  of  place,  those  features  that 
have  a real  function  to  perform.  Every  architect 
would  admit  that  palpable  follies  were  blots  on 
any  architectural  design  ; but  columns  that  are 
purely  supporting  members,  have  so  long  been 
used  as  mere  architectural  decorations,  that  they 
fail  to  excite  repulsion  or  contempt.  The  other 
msthetic  points  are  these — the  study  of  profiling, 
which  has  been  wholly  neglected,  and  should  be 
again  taken  up  in  the  proper  way ; that  is  to 
make  the  mouldings  tell,  with  the  greatest  beauty, 
the  story  you  want  them  to  tell,  in  this  climate. 

In  architecture,  which  is  to  excite  emotions 
things  must  look  right ; it  is  no  excuse  to  say 
something  answers  its  utilitarian  end,  unless  it 
looks  as  if  it  would  do  so  too.  The  cavetto 
and  the  cyma  recta  are  crowning  members, 
the  ovolo  and  ogee  are  supporting  members  ; to 
get  variety  and  contrast,  the  crowning  members 
are  sometimes  used  to  support,  and  they  always 
look  as  if  their  noses  would  break  off  with  the 
weight.  If  the  Greeks,  Vignola,  or  Palladio 
made  this  blunder  we  should  avoid  their  fault. 
There  is  a cyma  recta  in  the  bed-mould  of  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysikrates.  The  same  is 
true  in  bases  ; the  Greeks  made  the  fillets  of  their 
skotias  project  beyond  the  bearing  of  the  torus, 
and  thus  solidly  supported  the  torus,  not  to  speak  of 
the  superior  effect  gained  by  this  narrow  member 
being  in  light  instead  ofin  shade.  The  Romans  put 
the  fillet  under  the  centre  of  the  circular  torus,  so 
the  nose  looks  as  if  it  would  break  off’,  and  the 
shade  of  the  lower  part  of  the  torus  is  not 
separated  from  the  upper  shadow  of  the  skotia  by 
a line  of  light.  The  early  Gothic  architects  often 
put  a hollow  on  the  top  of  the  first  torus  of  the 
bases  of  their  pillars.  This  hollow  looks  as  if  it 
were  a channel  for  water  or  for  oil,  to  prevent  ants 
climbing  up  the  columns.  The  Gothic  architects 
copied  it,  withoutdoubt,  from  someGreek  example 
they  had  seen  in  Asia  Minor. 

Another  point  is  the  learning  to  proportion 
things  so  as  to  make  them  expressive  of  the  duties 
they  have  to  perform  ; and  lastly  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  what  ccsthetic  expression  is  both  proper 
to  ihe  building  and  meets  our  own  taste.  In  the 
useful  part  of  architecture  we  are  limited  and 
constrained  by  the  utilitarian  necessities,  while  in 
the  lesthetic  part  we  have  to  tell  the  story  and  to 
please  ourselves  in  the  manner  of  telling  it, 
though  every  architect  finds  he  himself  is 
the  hardest  taskmaster  he  can  serve.  If  we 
have  had  the  severe  training  necessary  to  make  us 
architects,  and  the  natural  genius  to  make  us 
great  ones,  we  shall  eventually  please  the 
educated  eyes  of  those  who  love  and  study  the  art. 

De  Quincey  says  the  knowledge  the  man’s 
genius  creates,  makes  the  knowledge  by  which 
he  is  to  be  criticised  and  corrected,  pos- 
sible. This  reminds  one  of  Newton’s  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  late 
Professor  de  Morgan  said  “ that  when  Newton 
published  his  ‘ Principia  ’ there  were  not  five 
people  in  Phirope  who  could  understand  it  j but 
now,  intelligent  young  men  of  twenty,  who  have 
studied  mathematics  and  the  subject,  are  capable 


of  comprehending  the  proof.”  So  the  poet  V’or 
worth  says  “ the  poet  creates  the  taste  by  \vh 
he  is  to  be  enjoyed."  And  now  I have  six)! 
of  Wordsworth,  it  gives  me  an  opportunity 
enforcing  my  advice  about  paraphrasing 
architectural  masterpieces  of  former  lini 
Wordsworth  has  lieen  called  the  poet  of  Nfl 
and  it  might  be  thought  that  he  trusted  to  Na 
for  his  art ; but  he  not  only  tells  us  that  he  1 
translated,  and,  I presume,  turned  into  vei 
twelve  cantos  of  Ariosto,  but  that  he  liad  b 
endeavouring  to  put  into  verse  the  sonneta 
Michelangelo — one  of  which,  he  said,  gave  1 
more  trouble  to  do  than  a whole  canto  of  Arios 

The  continuance  of  any  people  as  a nat 
depends  on  its  fighting  power  and  its  virt 
When  it  has  ceased  to  be  a nation,  or  even 
independent  country,  what  remains  to  tell 
story  of  its  former  greatness  ? Nothing  but 
ruins  of  its  buildings,  with  the  sculpture, 
painting,  and  the  mosaic  that  are  enshrined 
Them.  All  the  rest  of  its  wealth,  magnifice^ 
and  glory  have  gone,  and  it  is  easier  to 
“ where  are  last  year's  snows  ’’  than  to  say  w 
has  become  of  them. 

The  place  the  nation  held  in  the  world,  and 
state  of  its  knowledge,  skill,  virtue,  and  emotij 
remain  only  in  the  words  of  its  poets,  writers,! 
philosophers ; in  the  works  of  its  archite' 
sculptors,  and  painters,  and  in  its  written  mu 
It  therefore  behoves  the  powerful  and  the  rich 
foster  the  fine  arts,  which  alone  speak  forciblj 
all  in  the  present,  and  can  alone  give  immorta 
in  the  future. 

We  have  only  one  national  festival  devotee 
the  admiration  of  one  kind  of  beauty  and  exi 
lence— the  “ Derby  Day.”  Some  of  the  powe 
and  the  rich  do  devote  many  thousands  a yea. 
the  promotion  of  beauty  and  excellence  in  hors 
but  great  men  and  great  artists  are  of  m 
importance  than  horses,  even  if  they  be  those* 
mortalised  on  the  Panathenaic  frieze.  What  h 
is  there  of  turning  this  festival  into  a celebrat 
like  the  Olympic  games  ? There  men  as  wel 
beasts  strove  for  prizes,  and  there  even  luei 
excellence  was  acknowledged.  Herodotus  r 
his  history  there,  philosophers  expounded  tl 
systems,  and  artists  displayed  their  wot 
Patriotic  as  it  is  to  improve  the  race  of  horsej 
must  also  put  in  a plea  for  the  race  of  m 
Palladio  might  have  trod  mortar  or  laid  rut 
till  his  death,  if  he  had  not  found  Trissino  to  h 
him  taught  and  trained,  just  as  our  Ware  mi 
have  swept  chimneys  all  his  life  if  he  had 
found  a patron,  to  give  him  his  schooling  and 
architectural  education.  To  train  a promu 
lad  has  its  risks,  but  even  a horse  may,  afta 
training,  turn  out  to  be  no  racer,  but  only  fit  fd 
cab,  an  omnibus,  or  the  plough.  Let  me  sa* 
all  the  employers  of  architects  that  when  t 
have  well  paid  them,  they  still  owe  them  ac 
of  gratitude,  which  it  is  the  worst  meannesi 
withhold  ; to  the  public  generally  that  e 
person  should  endeavour  to  comprehend  so 
thing  of  the  merits  of  architeclure,  just: 
most  persons  understand  something  of 
merits  of  poetry ; and  to  thank  God  that  t 
have  got  poets,  architects,  and  other  artists  t 
will  sliow  to  posterity  that  this  general 
was  not  wholly  base  and  worthless  ; and,  las 
let  me  say  to  the  architects,  spare  no  labour 
no  pains  to  acquire  the  element-^  of  this  tremefl^ 
profession,  which  can  only  be  adequately  re] 
sented  by  men  of  brilliant  genius,  great  genr 
capacity,  and  untiring  perseverance.  When  , 
have  a building  to  design,  be  animated  byi 
thought  tliat,  however  small  it  may  be,  i' 
capable  of  enshrining  the  highest  and  noh 
aspirations,  the  greatest  skill,  and  the  n 
perfect  workmanship,  and  that,  if  it  does  coni 
all  these  qualities,  it  will  at  least  give  delight 
the  cultivated,  and  that  it  may  Ire  the  nieaw 
conferring  some  meed  of  immortality,  not  only 
the  place  where  it  is  built,  but  on  England  i(5l 


Patent  Inspection  Eye-Covers. — This  in' 
tion  of  Messrs.  Bugler  & Co.,  of  Putney,  is  intern 
to  afford  a cheap  means  of  examination  and  de 
ing  of  drains  where  it  is  desired  to  avoid  some  of 
cost  of  manholes  and  inspection  chambers.  Itc 
sists  in  taking  a branch  from  the  drain  to  the  grot 
level,  at  such  a curve  as  will  admit  of  a clc.nniug- 
being  passed  down,  and  covering  it  at  the  top  » 
a metal  cover  surrounded  on  the  underside  by  a j 
jeciion  fitting  loosely  into  a groove  filled  with  grft 
and  clipped  down  tight  by  a turning  clip, 
metal  trame  which  holds  the  lid  has  a d<^e 
cement  joint  in  the  socket  of  the  pipe.  The  in' 
tion  appears  likely  to  be  useful  in  situations  wt 
means  of  cleansing  are  desired  and  where  an  insp 
tion  chamber  is  not  imprerative. _ 

• Pugin's  “ Apology  for  the  Revival  of  CbristiaD 

tccture.”  London,  4to,  1644. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

|oLOUR  IN  LONDON  STREP:T  ARCHITF-CTURE. 
The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
,tion  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  in  the  meeting- 
)m  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Condiiit-stieet,  Regent-street,  the  President, 
•.  E.  W#  Mountford,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
jn  read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen 
re  elected  members  of  the  Association  : — 
:ssrs.  E.  B.  Dunkerley,  and  II.  L.  Anderson. 
Mr.  I‘‘.  d'.  \V.  Goldsmith,  lion.  secretary, 
noimced  the  following  donation  to  the  library: — 
Surveying  and  Surveying  Instruments,  1S94,” 
jsented  by  the  author,  Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Middleton. 
Dn  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bannister  F.  Fletcher,  a 
e of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  for 
jwing  the  members  over  the  Battersea  Town- 
1 on  the  previous  Saturday. 

The  Presiilent  drew  the  attention  ot  the 
mbers  to  a series  of  lectures  on  “Painting, 
.iljiture,  and  the  Applied  Arts,”  by  Mr.  C.  ^\^ 
lall,  commencing  on  April  10,  and  expressed 
: hope  that  they  would  be  largely  attended. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  announced  that,  in  accordance 
h the  instructions  received  from  the  general 
ly,  a petition  had  been  drafted  by  the  Committee 
present  to  Parliament  with  reference  to  the 
ndon  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill  of  1S94,  and  it 

I been  suggested  to  the  Committee  that  a 
)]ic  meeting  should  be  called  to  discuss  the 
tter,  if  possible,  before  the  petition  was  pre- 
ted. This  would  have  to  be  done  within  ten 
-•s  after  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill.  No  doubt 
mbers  of  Parliament  were  uncertain  as  to  when 

new  Session  would  open,  and  if  there  was  no 
rry  probably  the  meeting  would  be  held  before 
: petition  was  presented.  Under  any  circiim- 
nces  it  had  been  determined  to  hold  such  a 
eting,  and  it  would  be  held  at  as  early  a date 
possible. 

Mr.  S.  B,  Beale  then  read  a paper  on  “ Colour 
London  Street  Architecture,”  which  was  as 
ows  : — 

In  introducing  the  subject  ol  “Colour  in  London 
eet  Architecture”  for  discussion  this  evening,  I 
aware  of  the  initial  difficulty  of  saying  much 
t shall  be  both  new  and  original,  i hope, 
vever,  to  show  some  justification  by  enipba- 
ng  the  importance  of  good  colouring,  by 
ihlly  noting  some  of  the  colour  effects  to  be 
n in  building  materials  of  long  standing,  and 
n (for  I think  the  time  has  arrived  when  w'e 
y profitably  do  so)  to  review  some  of  the 
our  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  one  or  two 
[terials  of  modern  introduction,  with  the 
lect  of  discovering,  if  possible,  how  far  the 
jmises  of  twenty  years  ago  have  been  fulfilled 
performance. 

Colour,  in  architecture,  appears  to  me  to  hold 
j^sition  in  importance  possibly  second  to  com- 
htion,  but  cert.ainly  before  detail.  It  is  unsafe 
definitely  say  that  colour  is  of  second  imjjor- 
ce,  for  the  composition  of  a front  may  be  good, 

: bad  colouring  will  ruin  it.  Also,  a building 

II  massed  and  good  in  colour  is  successful, 
^ependently  of  its  composition.  The  reason  I 
/e  for  placing  colour  tentatively  second  to  com- 
iition  is  in  view  of  the  case  in  which  the 
ssing  and  composition  of  a building  are  both 
i,  then,  neither  colour  nor  anything  else  will 
e it. 

[Jtility  and  artistic  treatment  in  planning, 
uposition,  and  detail,  are  now  brouglit  to  a 
h state  of  perfection,  while  colour,  the  one 
ture  that  appeals  to  all,  remains  stationary  and 
luccessful.  In  London  it  is  a hundred  years 
find  Its  co-factors  in  good  architecture,  and  will 
lain  there  so  long  as  detail  is  treated  as  the 
re  important  of  the  two. 

•'or  mere  professional  credit’s  sake  it  is 
Dortanl  that  our  buildings  should  be  invested 
h good  colouring,  but  if  a stronger  argument 
needed  to  show  the  necessity,  it  lies  in  the 
;ct  of  colour  on  the  eyes,  the  dispositions,  and 
health  of  the  citizens.  Nine  persons  out  of 
receive  an  impression  from  the  architecture 
y pass  in  the  street ; sometimes  it  is  the  form, 
re  fi'ccjuently  it  is  the  colour  that  produces  it. 
mi  is  the  first  seen,  colour  is  the  last  forgotten. 
)urs  is  not  a cheerful  city  in  point  of  arebi- 
tural  tints,  and  yet,  in  the  main,  it  is  what 
hitecls  have  madeit.  Evolvedfrom  indifference 
ler  than  from  design.  A sunless  sky  and  a 
rky  atmosphere  may  accomplish  a great  deal  in 
depression  of  human  spirits;  the  efl'ect,  how- 
r,  is  small  compared  with  the  amount  of  work 
le  by  the  dismal  walls  of  architectural  colour 
t line  our  thoroughfares  in  all  directions.  The 
lospheric  outlook  is  made  the  scapegoat  when 
spirits  are  at  zero,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
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that  a cloudy  firmament,  though,  perhaps,  poor  in 
colour,  is  usually  rich  in  form,  while  the  colours  in 
the  handiwork  of  man  frequently  have  nothing 
to  mitigate  them.  In  this  age  of  hard  work, 
close  reading,  and  sedentary  occupations,  the 
contemplation  of  scenery,  light,  and  colour  is 
the  recreation  of  the  eye,  and  the  walk  along 
the  street  is  the  main  opportunity  for  it.  If, 
then,  the  field  o’er  wliich  the  eye  wanders  is 
nothing  but  blackness  and  gloom,  the  eyesight  of 
millions  must  be  deteriorated  by  the  want  of 
colour  in  their  surroundings.  We  must  all  have 
felt  the  gentle  cheerfulness  that  comes  on  behold- 
ing good  harmonious  colouring,  and  who  can 
deny  its  powerful  influence  in  producing  the 
bright  and  open  disposition  of  the  country- 
man, dwelling  in  the  midst  of  nature’s  colour 
wealjh,  or  in  fostering  the  hopeless  despondency 
of  the  town  man  surrounded  by  eternal  gloom  ? 

Colour,  too,  affects  the  health  in  many  ways. 
It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that  medical  men 
appreciate  this  fact,  and  in  certain  cases  prescribe 
a scheme  of  colour  decoration  for  the  interior  of 
their  patients’  rooms  instead  of  physic  for  anotlier 
interior.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
colour  surroundings  have  very  jnalerial  physical 
effects  on  mankind. 

The  principles  of  good  colouring  are  few  and 
definite  enough,  but  individual  taste  is  dependent 
upon  individual  feeling  and  sentiment.  White  is 
perhaps  the  best  and  purest  medium  for  architec- 
tural expression,  but  the  surroundings  essential  to 
its  existence  are  a sunny  clime,  a pure  atmosphere, 
and  brilliant  patches  of  colour  to  give  relief. 
These  are  accessories  not  known  in  London. 
White,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  pleasantly  weathered  in 
masonry  and  plaster  work  on  the  Continent,  does 
not  and  cannot  exist  as  a medium  for  architecuiral 
expression  in  the  materials  now  used  in  this 
metropolis.  In  name  our  colours  range  from 
white  to  grey,  yellow  to  red,  rising  in  the  .streets 
wiili  total  disregard  to  the  harmony  or  contrast  of 
adjoining  premises.  The  effect,  good  or  bad, 
is,  however,  of  little  moment  at  the  time,  for  a 
grim  spectre  spreads  its  sooty  mantle  on  all 
alike,  reducing  them  to  harmonious  obscurity. 
Sonic  of  the  reds  proclaim  their  identity 
in  the  fitful  gleams  of  sunshine,  but  the 
whites,  greys,  and  yellows  maintain  a str.ct 
incognito  after  a few  years’  investiture.  There 
is  not  a thoroughfare  in  the  whole  City  of 
London,  nor  half  a dozen  in  the  I'our-milc  Radius 
that  one  would  choose  to  walk  down  on  account 
of  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  outing.  In  some 
of  the  materials  the  self-colour  is  bad  to  begin 
with,  in  others  the  colours  are  good  but  badly 
disposed  ; in  many  instances  a visible  coating  of 
dust  and  soot  obliterates  the  lints,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  materials  soaking  up  the 
grime  have  weathered  black.  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  in  the  City,  and  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, are  fine  fields  for  study  in  any  of  these 
effects.  London’s  colour  does  not  compare 
favourably  with  that  of  many  Continental  cities. 

Anyone  who  saw  the  exhibition  of  Mr. 
Rimington’s  drawings  of  Spanish  towns,  for 
instance,  after  making  due  allowance  for  idealistic 
treatment,  must  agree  that  ours  is  a colourless 
city  compared  with  the  brightness  of  many  on  the 
Continent. 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  long  ob- 
servation, that  the  colour  of  I.ondon  street  archi- 
tecture is  dismally  bad,  I will  endeavour  to 
differentiate  between  the  cause  of  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  same. 

The  final  cause  is  the  work  01  many  contribu- 
tory factors,  the  chief  of  the  offenders  being  that 
insidious  demon  the  town  atmosphere,  aided 
by  narrow  thoroughfares  and  high  buildings, 
but  even  these  agents  would  have  but  little 
eflect  in  obliterating  colour  were  it  not  fur 
the  position  of  London  in  the  sunless  valley  of 
the  Thames.  These,  then,  are  tlie  immediate 
agents  acting  on  impressionable  materials.  So 
far  it  is  just  and  right  to  say  the  climate  and 
dreadful  atmosphere  are  the  causes  of  the  gloom 
that  surrounds  us  architecturally,  but  when  we 
go  a step  furllier  and  find  that  the  materials  used 
by  architects  are  particularly  susceptible  to  these 
influences,  and  that  architects  know  them  to  be 
so  and  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  all  the 
draw'oacks  to  the  maintenance  of  good  and 
cheerful  colouring,  then,  I thin.!,  in  continuing 
to  use  these  materials,  as  a profession,  we  alone 
are  responsible  for  the  gloom  in  which  the 
metropolis  is  wrapped  from  end  to  end. 

Before  attempting  to  inquire  in  what  direction 
improvement  may  be  looked  for,  it  will  be  in- 
structive to  notice  the  evolution  of  colour  in  some 
materials  under  the  effects  of  a town  atmosphere. 

Stock  brickwork,  beginning  life  in  a suit  of 
bright  yellowish  ochre,  is  lowered  after  a few 
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years  by  the  solution  of  rain  and  soot  on  its 
surface  to  a brownish  grey.  A few  more  seasons 
eliminate  the  brown,  producing  a blackish  grey 
in  fair  weather,  slaty  grey  in  a strong  light,  and 
absolute  uncompromising  black  in  shadow 
or  wet  weather.  In  such  colours,  Great 
George- street,  Gower-street,  Whitehall -place 
and  other  stock  brick  thoroughfares  are  rich. 
This  work  appeals  to  have  no  weathering 
qualities  whatever,  the  nature  of  the  material  not 
permitting  them.  Dust,  rain  and  soot  are  soaked 
up  uniformly  over  the  surface — wind  and  other 
weathering  agents  making  no  variety  in  the  tones. 
Of  all  the  colours  to  be  seen  in  London  street 
architecture  stock  brickwork,  in  whatever  aspect, 
produces  the  most  hopeless  and  depressing,  and 
there  is  only  one  merit  that  saves  it  from 
provoking  all  the  anathemas  of  Ingoldsby’s  Lord 
Cardinal,  and  that  merit  is  the  possession  of  a 
powerful  contrasting  elTcct  on  any  bit  of  colour 
that  happens  to  be  planted  in  its  midst. 

I ‘illoiv  Malms  in  London  appear  to  voluntarily 
shed  their  colour  independently  of  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  surface  becoming  even  in 
favourable  positions  an  ashy  grey. 

Of  the  many  kinds  of  red  brick  in  use  there  are 
really  very  few  of  an  artistic  tone.  Great 
improvements  are  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
manufacture  and  burning,  but  the  truer  the  brick 
in  shape,  and  the  harder  it  is  in  texture,  the 
duller  and  more  lifeless  the  colour  becomes.  The 
Ellistown  bricks,  now  largely  used,  possess 
several  practical  advantages,  but  in  colour 
do  not  satisfy  the  critical  eye.  A nice 
piece  of  work  has  been  executed  in  Fare- 
ham  red  bricks  in  the  new  Admiralty 
extension,  a tender  surface  relief  being  produced 
by  using  haphazard  bricks  of  slightly  varying 
depth  of  colour  tone.  The  aspect  and  position  of 
this  work  promise  well  for  weathered  effect 
provided  the  rain  washings  from  the  contiguous 
stone  do  not  play  their  usual  tricks  with  the  front. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  majority  of  brick 
buildings,  when  newly  erected,  are  certainly 
bright,  and,  in  many  instances,  good  in  colour. 
The  red  examples  in  Fleet-street  by  St. 
Dunstan’s  Church  were  brilliant  when  drawn  a 
few  months  ago.  Twelve  months  hence  they 
will  have  sobered  into  respectability,  and  then, 
the  grimy  zephyrs  of  Fleet-s'.reet,  year  bv 
year  adding  one  more  fold  of  the  dreaded 
.shroud,  will  finally  wrap  them  into  obscurity. 
The  ideal  lone  for  red  brickwork  is  purely 
dependent  upon  individual  taste,  but  I will 
express  the  opinion  that  given  favourable  con- 
ditions of  site  and  aspect  a front  built  of  brick.s 
with  a virgin  surface  of  colour  approaching  the 
lightness  of  lint  possessed  by  rubbed  work  would 
produce  a more  pleasing  effect  than  the  heavy 
reds  in  general  use. 

Of  all  materials,  red  rubbed  brickwork  properly 
designed  on  an  open  site  with  a western  aspect,  is 
capable  of  showing  the  most  beautiful  weathered 
effects,  but  in  few  instances  of  its  use  has  it  been 
properly  managed  or  are  the  conditions  favour- 
able. As  to  the  management  of  the  material,  the 
use  of  limestone  in  cornices,  copings,  or  projecting 
strings  in  conjunction  with  rubbed  brickwork  is 
disastrous,  as,  even  with  a good  aspect,  the 
effects  produced  are  more  .striking  than  beautiful. 
A chemical,  or,  it  may  be,  an  electrical  action  is 
set  up  by  the  atmospheric  inqmritics,  washing 
from  the  freestone  on  to  the  rubbed  brickwork, 
blackens  it  and  forms  a crust  of  disintegrated 
material.  This  crust  then  voluntarily  peels  off. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  notice  that  rubbed 
brickwork  immediately  below  a flush  freestone 
band,  except  when  contiguous  to  the  ground  line, 
is  not  damaged  in  the  manner  just  described, 
but  becomes  nicely  toned  with  age,  tend- 
ing  lo  prove  that  even  the  contiguity  of 
limestone  is  not  prejudicial  so  long  as  wind  and 
rain  are  allowed  free  action  on  the  surface. 
The  .‘Mliance  Assurance  Office,  at  the  corner  of 
Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's-street,  built  in  reil 
brick,  partly  rubbed,  and  stone  dressings,  is,  as 
would  be  exjiected  from  Mr.  Norman  Shaw, 
evor)'lhing  that  could  be  wished  in  mas.s,  compo- 
sition, and  detail.  The  colour  efl'ect  after  some 
leu  years’  existence  is  unfortunately  far  from 
pleasing.  In  ihi.s  instance  the  western  front  has 
become  more  enveloped  in  grime  lliaii  the 
Southern  front.  The  inciustalion  of  dirt  on 
sheltered  and  recessed  parts  and  on  the  orna- 
mental frieze  has  seriously  obliterated  the  origin.al 
colour,  while  the  overflow  from  the  stone  dressings 
of  icicle-shaped  pattern  in  a sooty  lime  medium 
are  very  unsightly  on  the  red  brick  surface.  A 
small  portion  of  the  fronts  above  the  principal 
cornice,  together  with  a few  square  feet  on  the 
angle  turret  where  the  elements  have  had  full 
play,  exhibit  a chanriing  effect,  giving  promise 
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of  what  might  have  been  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

All  brick  treatments  seem  to  require  a good 
self-colour,  to  begin  life  in  our  streets  with,  for 
bricks  do  not  weather  after  erection  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  separate  blocks  in  a stone  front 
may  be  expected  to  do.  Aspect  also  appears  to 
make  much  less  difference  to  the  coloured  effect 
of  brickwork  than  it  does  to  stone. 

Of  the  two  varieties  of  Portland  stone  so 
much  favoured  in  London,  the  white  is  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  turning  black,  and  the 
brown  a tone  only  one  degree  less  dreary.  There 
are  a few  examples  of  nice  delicate  weathering  in 
this  material  to  be  seen,  the  position  usually  being 
the  exposed  part  of  the  return  flanks  of  high 
buildings  above  the  roofs  of  lower  ones.  The 
Criterion  Restaurant  exhibits  a small  specimen. 
This  piece  of  masonry  receiving  the  full  force  of 
the  west  wind  and  rain  driving  unobstructed  from 
the  direction  of  Piccadilly  has  assumed  a very 
tender  weathered  effect,  in  spite  of  the  closeness 
of  a batch  of  smoky  chimneys. 

The  west  but  not  the  south  front  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch’s  house  in  Whitehall  Cardens  is  an 
instance  of  clean  weathering  in  stone — the  effect 
being  due  probably  as  much  to  the  proximity  of 
some  large  trees  as  to  aspect  and  free  exposure. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  all  the  colour  effects 
seen  in  London  stonework.  The  whiteness  of 
balustrades  and  attic  stories,  also  the  piebald  effect 
on  many  columns,  may  be  accounted  for,  but  the 
causes  of  some  other  eftects  to  be  seen,  it  passes 
the  wit  of  man  to  discover.  For  instance,  in 
contrast  to  the  pleasant  appearance  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch’s  west  front  stands  the  Board  of 
Trade  office,  a few  yards  away,  with  the  same 
aspect,  but  covered  with  a visible  coaling  of  coal- 
black  grime  which  the  difference  in  age  does  not 
account  for.  I cannot  explain  the  weathered 
angle  of  the  National  Liberal  Club,  a compara- 
tively new  building. 

Of  the  few  coloured  stones  used  in  the  metro- 
polis Ilam  Hill  has  received  some  attention  lately. 
As  a contrast  to  other  colours,  the  bright  ochreish 
tint  is  a relief,  and  I look  forward  with  interest  to 
the  time  when  the  weathered  effect  of  the  New 
Travellers’  Club  may  be  examined.  The  position 
of  this  club  is  very  favourable  for  the  development 
of  tender  weathered  tones,  but  yellow  of  any  kind 
IS  at  best  not  a jiermanent  colour  in  buildinji 
material. 

Daly’s  Theatre  in  this  stone  is  losing  the  coarse- 
ness that  was  apparent  at  first,  but  there  is  little 
hope  that  any  colour  whatever  will  be  discernible 
after  a few  years  of  the  atmosphere  of  Leicester- 
square. 

Probably  there  are  many  Ham  Hill  stone  fronts 
of  longer  existence  than  those  mentioned,  hut  it 
IS  not  possible  to  recognise  them  in  their  present 
garb.  I now  turn  to  a stone  which  stands  town 
environment  admirably,  and  weathers  to  nice 
tones.  Red  Corsehill  has  been  sparingly  used  in 
street  fronts,  considering  the  marked  indifference 
It  shows  to  the  attacks  of  the  sulphur-laden 
atmosphere.  A very  good  example  may  be  seen 
in  the  front  of  Messrs.  Tooth’s  art  gallery  in  the 
Haymarket  by  Messrs.  Archer  Clreen.  There 
are  no  accretions  of  grime  on  the  work,  each 
stone  IS  marked  by  tender  variations  of  tone,  no 
unpleasant  stains  mar  the  general  effect,  and  from 
a l poinls_  of  view  ihi.s  front  of  Corsehill  is  a 
pleasing  bit  of  colour  in  the  midst  of  a wilderness 
—bright  and  fresh  after  ten  years’  existence  in  the 
liaymarket.  Corsehill  stone  also  possesses  the 
advantage  of  being  more  coloursome  in  wet 
than  in  hne  weather. 

Red  and  grey  granites  have  good  natural 
colours,  which,  however,  are  subject  to  ilie  same 
obliteration  in  street  architecture  as  the  tints  of 
humbler  materials.  If  unpolished  granite  when 
use<l  in  jilinlh  bases  could  always  be  given  an 
inclination  from  tlie  vertical,  the  colour  would 
longer  remain  visible,  and  a clean  effect  be  ob- 
tained. 'Ihe  introduction  of  polished  granites  in 
the  small  panels  of  stone  fronts  faik  to  ^ive  the 
colour  relief  desired,  for  even  the  shallow  recess 
of  a sunk  panel  affords  sufficient  shelter  to  allow 
of  the  formation  of  an  opaque  film  which  oblile- 
rates  the  tints. 

Granites  under  conditions  which,  unfortunately, 
will  never  occur,  wouhl  be  absolutely  the  best 
materials  m point  of  colour,  durability,  and  im- 
perviou^ness  for  the  exteriors  of  London  stre^'t 
architecture— polished  parts  foi  relief  l>eiiicr  used 
as  dre.ssmgs.  But  this  is  the  dream  of  a U?opian 
when  the  coin  of  the  realm  shall  no  longer 
hold  sway  in  human  conceins. 

Of  all  building  materials  block  marble  stands 
pre-eminently  first  m point  of  beauty.  A London 
street  front,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  it, 
except  under  very  propitious  circuipstances. 


Colonel  Edis,  with  great  courage,  has  freely  used 
it  in  the  front  of  the  new  Junior  Constitutional 
Club.  Its  position,  an  open  one,  good  in  aspect, 
and  with  plenty  of  leafty  trees  near  to  absorb 
impurities,  is  eminently  favourable.  It  wdll, 
therefore,  be  interesting  to  note  how  the  material 
has  weathered  at  the  end  of  a few  years.  The 
pureness  of  the  colour  will  depend  upon  the  pre- 
servation of  the  surface  ; if  this  is  soon  destroyed, 
terra-cotta  manufacturers  will  breathe  again.  It 
is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  the  club  will  retain 
in  the  years  to  come  its  pristine  purity  of  tone. 
At  present  it  certainly  realises  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  architectural  colour  effect. 

The  use  of  metals  for  the  purposes  of  decora- 
tion in  street  fronts  is  evidence  that  there  is  a 
desire  to  brighten  things  up  a little.  Experiment 
in  this  direction  is  risky,  however.  The  large 
metal  caps  and  bands  on  the  marble  pilasters  lo  the 
front  of  the  Tivoli  Music  Hall  were  very  bright 
and  striking  once,  but — they  are  another  colour 
now. 

In  viewing  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  London 
street,  compound  plaster  work  cannot  be  ignored. 
In  the  light  of  architectural  knowledge  in  the  last 
decade  of  this  century,  compo  is  a most  unarchi- 
tectural  material.  The  marked  prevalence  of  it 
in  the  well-to-do  quarters  of  the  town,  executed,  I 
suppose,  .some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  exhibits  the 
niarvetlous  strides  architecture  has  made  since 
that  time.  The  acres  and  acres  of  compo  work 
in  the  north-west  of  London,  in  and  around  the 
whole  of  the  Regent’s  Park  district,  .and  brought 
right  into  the  centre  of  civilisation  by  that 
graceful  artery  Regent-street,  shows  very  plainly 
that  this  material  was  in  great  favour  at  one  time 
and  used  by  men  who  undoubtedly  possessed  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  breadth  of 
treatment,  and  boldness  of  detail,  but  who 
troubled  not  about  colour.  What  the  effect 
would  be  if  the  natural  colour  of  all  this  compo 
work  could  be  seen  is  not  pleasant  to  imi^ine. 
The  lints  that  meet  the  eye  range  from  a warm 
stone  to  mahogany  colour,  both  ground  in  oil. 

The  milk-white  effects  that  enter  so  largely 
into  the  colouring  of  Continental  towns  and  cities 
exist  mainly  in  plaster  work.  Modern  London 
contairis  few  specimens  of  such,  a fact  that  I do 
not  think  is  lo  be  regretted,  as  such  effects  are 
usually  coupled  with  bad  building. 

The  consideration  of  plaster  and  compo  work 
naturally  leads  on  to  the  subject  of  colour  put  on 
with  a paint  brush,  and,  I must  confess,  to  a feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  in  dealing  with  it.  On  the  one 
hand,  one  knows  what  Regent-street,  for  instance, 
and  the  many  miles  of  suburban  architecture 
would  be  like  without  the  four  coats  of  common 
colour,  Bath-stone  even  in  many  cases  owing  its 
continued  existence  in  a London  atmosphere  to 
the  protective  agency  of  white  le.ad  and 
oil.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be 
the  lowest  depth  of  technical  immorality 
to  cover  the  externals  of  architecture  with  a 
coat  of  paint.  In  endeavouring  to  justify 
its  use,  one  is  led  away  by  the  seductive  appear- 
ance of  the  nice,  clean,  stone-colour  effect  on  a 
fine  spring  morning,  when  the  cradle  has  been 
lowered.  It  is  such  a vivid  reminder  of  what ' 
the_  colour  of  honest  building  materials  might 
be  in  brightness  and  tone.  As  practical  men, 

I suppose  we  must  endure  it  as  a necessary 
evil,  but,  as  artists,  avoid  it  like  a plague.  The 
greatest  Ijar  to  its  favourable  consideration  no 
doubt  lies  in  the  abuse  of  the  medium.  Tints 
ranging  from  salmon  pink  to  navy  blue  on  street 
fronts  do  not  add  lo  the  artistic  colouring  of 
London  street  architecture.  The  only  safe  course, 
then,  perhaps,  is  to  forswear  the  use  of  any 
building  material  that  is  ever  likely  to  stand  in 
need  of  a coat  of  paint. 

There  is  one  important  material  yet  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  as  the  colour  effect  of  terra- 
cotta formed  originally  the  central  luolif  of  this 
paper,  it  would  appear  desirable  to  say  some- 
thing about  it,  although  criticism  on  the  subject, 
like  the  material  itself  is  very  nearly  done  to 
death.  When  terra-cotta  first  came  into  general 
use  it  was  thought  that  at  last  a material  had 
been  found  which  would  revolutionise  the  colour 
effect  of  the  old  materials  and  open  up  a brighter 
prospect  for  the  jaded  Londoner.  This  material 
has  now  had  at  least  fifteen  years’  experience. 
We  are,  therefore,  in  a position  to  review  how 
far  results  to-day  agree  with  the  original 
promises. 

The  colours  of  terra-cotta  when  used  sparingly 
in  a front  certainly  tend  to  enliven  the  inevitable 
dreariness  of  the  brickwork  with  which  it  is 
customary  to  use  it.  1 am  strongly  of  opinion, 
however,  that  it  is  a great  artistic  mistake  to  use 
the  material  for  the  whole  exterior  of  a building 
from  plinth  to  chimney  lop,  or  even  for  wall 


surfaces  of  any  extent.  Of  the  many  terra-co 
colours  in  general  use  the  reds,  on  account  ofth 
heaviness  and  density,  are,  in  my  oiiinion,  the  le 
satisfactory.  Although  great  strides  have  be 
made  in  manufacture  since  the  Conslitutioi 
Club  was  erected,  a more  uniform  shape  and  t: 
having  been  obtaineil,  yet  the  general  effect 
some  of  the  last  examples  we  see  around  us  \ 
worse  than  the  first.  A new  colour,  technica 
termed  chestnut  buff’,  is  pleasing  in  tone  and 
tint,  is  one  that  would  harmonise  well  with  ma 
natural  red  brick  colours,  but  I am  unaware  of 
instance  of  its  use  in  London.  The  pinky  b 
and  golden  browns  are  certainly  the  most  pleasi 
tints  when  properly  used ; but,  alas,  the  beav 
in  this,  as  in  much  else,  is  stated  to  be  fleeting. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  examine  a particu 
example  of  the  application  of  the  material  unt 
con.sideration.  The  Natural  History  Mu-eum 
South  Kensington,  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,' 
unquestionably  the  best  instance  of  its  use  tl 
could  be  taken  for  review,  as  reliable  criticism 
the  colour  effect  in  this  building  would  be  ol 
standard  value  Irom  the  fact  that  any  conclusi 
arrived  at  could  not  well  be  modified  by  t 
chanceof  a higher  perfection  of  manufacture  bei 
attained  in  tlie  future.  Although,  as  I have  sa 
terra-cotta  appears  to  be  unsuitable  for  any  wc 
of  a monumental  character,  from  many  points 
view  the  Museum  is  a very  beaiuifiil  biiildir 
The  great  satisfaction  that  one  feels  on  cc 
templating  the  design,  however,  is  qiialifiedi 
the  startling  cleanliness  and  freshness  in  t 
broad  surfaces  so  long  after  completion.  Tht 
characteristics,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  not  t 
constituents  of  artistic  repose  in  colour.  One 
therefore  led  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  t 
satisfaction  experienced  arises  from  the  fi 
architectural  conception  and  beautiful  deta 
rather  than  from  the  colour  effect.  In  support 
this  conclusion  we  further  notice  tliat  the  upf 
parts  of  the  composition,  the  top  stones  of  tow« 
and  pinnacles,  and  particularly  the  series  of  gab! 
dormers,  are  aggressively  bright  in  tone,  clean  a. 
fresh  as  when  first  built.  The  general  surface  of  l 
facades,  sheltered  by  the  main  cornice,  a 
of  a uniform  tint,  of  a lower  scale  than  t 
parts  first  mentioned,  while  the  series  of  recess 
windows  under  semi-circular  arches  are  strong 
emphasised  by  a visible  layer  of  dust  and  st 
obliterating  the  colour.  It  is  this  palpable  « 
cleanliness  in  the  sheltered  parts  of  lerra-coi 
that  is  so  objectionable,  whilst  the  expos 
portions  have  a bizarre  effect.  The  eye  wandr 
over  the  composition  seeking  in  vain  the  repc 
of  one  weathered  block,  and  we  leave  the  see 
with  an  impression  of  a bold  beautiful  desL 
wrapped  in  a mantle  of  a monochrome  strip 
with  bluish  grey,  and,  perhaps,  repeating  t 
lines  of  Byron 

So  coldly  ■^weet,  so  deadly  fair. 

We  Sian— for  .soul  is  wanting  ihere. 

One  could  hope  that  some  note  of  the  probal 
appearance  of  this  building,  say,  a thousand  yer 
hence,  might  be  handed  down  to  ])osteritjg 
meet  the  eye  of  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander  whe 
in  the  ages  to  come,  he  takes  his  stand  on 
broken  curb  of  the  Exhibition-road  to  sketch  t 
ruins  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  lo  the  exclusion 
the  Museum  as  too  new  looking  to  be  noticed.  1 
^Coming  next  to  the  Constitutional  Club 
Northumberland-avenue,  it  would  be  ungenera 
to  be  strictly  just  in  expressing  an  opinion,  for  t 
club  is  without  doubt  a hopeful  spot  in  the  si 
rounding  gloom.  We  do  not  see  the  vivid  fres, 
ness  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  instead, 
precipitate  of  grime,  not  in  sheltered  portio 
only,  but  all  over  the  composition  and  st 
an  absence  of  any  pretence  of  weathering-: 
making  one  long  to  lake  a broom  and  clean  thin 
up  a little.  Terra-cotta  fronts  in  busy  ihoruug 
fares  stand  in  urgent  need  of  an  annual  sprii 
clean. 

Much  the  same  criiicism  applies  to  the  Freni 
Church  in  Soho-square  as  to  the  Natural  Ilisto- 
Museum,  on  the  score  of  an  absence  of  leposef 
colouring  in  the  material.  The  street  froi 
impresses  me  as  particularly  hard  and  unsynip 
thelic  in  tone,  but,  needless  to  say,  very  clever  i 
design  and  detail. 

The  restrained  application  of  the  material  1 
dressings  by  some  architects  of  eminence  does  m 
lay  terra-cotta  open  to  the  same  strictures  t 
when  used  for  general  wall  surfaces.  .Some  i 
my  remarks  on  the  colour  effect  of  this  materi; 
may  appear  hypercritical  in  vie'X'  of  the  improvr 
ment  its  introduction,  when  sparingly  appliec 
has  made  in  London  street  architecture  ; but 
have  considered  the  material  per  se  and  have  cor 
fined  my  review  to  the  best  examples  extant 
There  are  specimens  in  Oxford-street  and  I’icca 
dilly  Circus  that  exhibit  colour  effect  in  terra 
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oUa  to  be  infinitely  worse  than  anything  that 
:ock  brick  or  bad  stone  has  ever  produced.  I 
ave  examined  tlie  material  at  its  best  and  at  its 
'orst,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu.sion  that  the 
slour  effect  of  terra-cotta  after  fifteen  years’ 
<penence  has  brought  the  problem  of  dispelling 
le  gloom  in  London  street  architecture  no 
earer  a solution. 

Having  now  critically  reviewed  the  colour 
Tect  of  some  of  the  possible  and  some  of  the 
npossible  materials  seen  in  our  streets,  it  wiil  be 
ithered,  I think,  from  the  foregoing  that  I hold 
le  view  that  not  one  of  these  materials  as  now 
5ed  do  much  to  brighten  town  existence.  How 
in  improvement  be  effected?  First,  I think,  by 
:volutionising  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
^signing  cornices,  window  heads,  strings,  and 
bels,  with  the  idea  of  throwing  the  rain  off  the 
xface  of  the  building,  of  sheltering  a great 
jrtion  of  it  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  and 
•eventing  the  sun  shedding  its  gentle  influence 
3on  the  composition.  This  change,  however, 
ill  not  entirely  prevent  the  deposit  of  soot  and 
rt  on  the  most  sacred  portions  of  the  fronts.  If 
e are  to  obtain  the  best  weather  effect  po.ssible, 
id  in  a measure  retain  the  self-colour  of  building 
aterials,  all  parts  must  be  designed  so  as  to 
low  of  the  surfaces  being  exposed  to  the  full 
fects  of  the  elements. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  wall  surfaces.  The 
jid  requirements  of  ligh  t for  the  interior  prevents 
c arrangement  of  much  breadth  in  colour 
fect.  It  would  seem  then  all  the  more  necessary 
at  the  flat  surfaces  that  do  remain  to  us  after 
e window  space  is  allotted,  should  not  be  further 
oken  up  by  arbitrary  variations  in  colour  and 
aterial.  The  least  unsatisfactory  specimens  of 
chitectural  colouring  are  to  be  seen  in  fronts 
at  are  either  all  stone  or  all  biick  throughout. 
The  monotony  of  the  London  street  in  form 
d colour  would  be  greatly  affected  if  the  roofs 
buildings  were  designed  so  that  a greater 
rtion  of  them  than  is  visible  at  present  could 
seen  in  the  long  perspective  of  a thoroughfare, 
le  roof  material  keeps  its  colour  and  weathers 
tier  than  any  other  part  of  a building. 

Green  tints  of  slates  and  the  reds  and  browns 
tile,  if  more  in  evidence  above  the  cornice  or 
rapet,  would  do  much  to  brighten  the  scene, 
le  introduction  of  a single  gable  here  and 
ere  is  an  excellent  means  of  showing  a flank  of 
e roof,  but  the  repetition  of  French,  English, 
Litch,  and  Flemish  samples  all  down  the  kreet 
eclually  sliuts  out  all  roof  colour  from  view. 
There  are  many  other  details  that  would 
^gest  themselves  in  working  out  a design  if  the 
Intral  principle  of  arranging  every  part,  so  as 
allow  of  fullest  exposure,  be  kept  in  view.  If 
is  were  done,  an  improvement  would  soon  be 
en  in  the  colour  of  the  London  street,  although 
e effect  would  be  '’ar  from  what  it  might  be  so 
.ig  as  ordinary  building  materials,  as  generally 
ed,  remain  the  medium  for  architectural 
pres.sion.  There  would  still  remain  the 
Icterious  effect  of  narrow  thoroughfares 
d cramped  surroundings.  The  real  problem 
be  solved  resolves  itself  into  the  question 
Is  theie  a material  suitable  for  use  that 
.11  ret.ain  its  colour  or  even  pre.'ent  a semblance 
pleasantness  in  a town  atmosphere  for  a length- 
ed  period  of  years?  The  porous  and  impres- 
mablo  bricks  and  stones  will  not,  and  of  terra 
tta  my  observation  tends  to  show  that  unless 
ghly  vitrified,  its  colour  is  marred  by  the  visible 
ating  of  dust  and  soot,  which  in  any  case 
fiber  weathers  into  the  material  nor  is  washed 
by  the  rain.  The  more  extended  use  of  a 
i/e_d  material  then,  seein.s  to  me  the  only  likely 
Uition  of  the  problem,  but  before  our  salvation 
mes  from  thi.s  direction,  a huge  barrier  of  pre- 
lice will  have  to  be  beaten  down.  The  discus- 
>n  to-night  could  not  lake  a more  useful  turn 
:in  by  e.xamining  ihe  nature  of  these  strong 
ejuclices  to  see  how  far  tliey  are  based  upon 
isonable  grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  prejudice  may  arise  from  the 
:t  that  the  ancient  past  has  no  precedent  to 
er  of  the  use  of  glazed  materials  as  we  would 
; them.  If  it  could  be  found  in  our  Fergusson 
Gwilt  that  such  and  such  a basilica  was  so 
:ed  so  many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  London 
>ukl  be  a bright  and  cheerful  city  to-day.  Tlie 
tural  surroundings  of  the  monuments  of  archi- 
:tural  antiquity  did  not  demand  an  impervious 
ing  to  preserve  their  colour  efl'ect,  and  such 
iterials  were  not  used.  If  there  is  one  thing 
>re  than  another  that  the  builders  of  old  were 
rticular  about,  it  was  the  designing  of  their 
ihitecture  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  particular 
ie.  It  appears,  then,  as  practical  architects,  if 
would  be  strictly  archaic,  that  our  mission,  as  j 
as  colour  is  concerned,  in  London,  is  to  design  I 


to  meet  the  requirements  of  a dull  and  disintegrat- 
ing atmosphere,  and  not  for  the  environment  of  a 
bright  and  sunny  clime. 

I’rejudice  again  may  arise  from  the  objection 
that  glazed  work  is  an  unreal  and  unarchitectural 
material — as  to  the  unreality,  it  is  advanced  that 
the  material  is  not  throughout  .all  its  parts  the 
same  as  it  is  on  the  face.  The  glazing  is  stated 
to  be  an  artificiality  and  a sham,  a superior  facing 
to  a baser  backing.  I will  not  wade  into  the 
ethical  reasoning  that  this  statement  provokes,  as 
it  might  be  difficult  to  get  back  into  the  shallows 
again,  but  I will  say  that  to  assert  that  any  one 
material  created  for  the  use  of  man  is  in  itself 
belter  or  worse  than  another  is  saying  that  which 
cannot  be  supporteil  by  any  logical  process  of 
reasoning — one  material  may  be  more  useful  in 
one  set  of  circumstances  than  in  another,  but  that 
is  no  criterion  of  the  actual  intrinsic  merit  of  that 
material.  The  mere  commercial  value  placed 
upon  a commodity  by  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  instincts  ot  a community  never  can  be  a 
true  standard  of  relative  value  of  one  material  to 
another.  If  this  reasoning  is  correct  it  is  wrong 
to  say  that  a glazed  material  is  a sham. 

As  to  glazed  work  being  unarchitectural,  I will 
be  content  with  the  statement  of  the  general 
principle  that  all  materials  within  reach  of 
architects  that  promise  to  serve  the  needs  which 
call  for  their  use,  are  lock,  slock,  and  barrel 
architectural  materials — whether  Solomon  of  old 
or  Tones  of  to-day  has  or  has  not  used  them. 

So  much  for  the  objections  prompted  by 
sentiment.  What  are  the  practical  arguments 
against  the  use  of  glazed  work  in  the  externals  of 
our  architecture  ? 

First,  the  difficulty  of  treating  the  material 
successfully  from  the  artistic  standpoint.  This  I 
admit  as  a most  real  objection  ; but  one  that 
would  vanish  on  the  growth  of  familiarity  with 
the  possibilities  and  limits  of  the  material.  A 
bad  ilesign  in  glazed  work  is  very  bad.  Tlie 
effects  presented  by  a large  restaurant  m Oxford- 
street  and  a small  one  in  Kuckingliam-street,  to 
the  latter  of  which  our  President  can  testify,  in 
themselves  are  enough  to  ruin  the  chances  of  a 
successful  advocacy  for  the  general  introduction  of 
tliis  material  for  a long  time  to  come,  and  the 
kindest  thing  to  be  said  of  these  two  instances  is 
that  they  were  experiments  in  a little  known 
material.  On  the  other  hand,  the  example  of  Great 
George-slreet  exhibits,  I think  it  will  be  agreed,  a 
very  successful  application.  This  is  not  an  exclusive 
application,  but  it  sufficiently  indicates  that  the 
material  in  the  hands  of  a capable  designer  gives 
a very  pleasing  effect.  One  drawback,  namely, 
the  play  of  light  on  the  glazed  surface,  is  not  a 
serious  one.  Tor  it  is  only  seen  from  positions 
at  very  acute  angles  to  the  point  observed,  and  as 
this  position  on  looking  up  is  two  or  three  feet 
away  from  the  base  of  the  front,  or  on  viewing 
sideways  halfway  down  the  street,  the  play  of 
light  does  not  obtrude  ; these  positions,  more- 
over, are  not  such  as  one  would  generally  select 
to  examine  the  colour  effect  of  any  front.  More 
than  tliis,  the  inevitable  film,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  be  rid,  although  very  slight,  is 
after  a time  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  play  of 
light  nn  the  surface. 

I would  ask  your  attention  for  but  a few 
moments  longer  for  the  purpose  of  following  more 
positive  reasoning  in  favour  of  the  use  of  glazed 
work  in  architectural  exteriors.  Its  extensive  use 
for  internal  decoration  in  areas  and  in  other  i>osi- 
lions  where  light  and  cheerfulness  are  required  is 
sufficient  justification,  if  any  further  is  needed,  for 
its  unqualified  use  in  street  fronts.  If  I raistaKe 
not,  tlie  glazed  decorations,  whether  as  tiles  or 
bricks  in  casings  to  columns,  in  panels  and  mould- 
ings used,  as  it  has  been  in  many  of  our  largest 
clubs  and  public  buildings,  not  to  mention  public- 
houses,  is  there  to  please  the  eye  and  cheer  the 
spirits,  and  well  it  does  this,  too.  Then  why  in 
the  name  of  common  sensfe  should  the  front  door- 
mat be  the  uncrossable  barrier  that  prevents  the 
legitimate  use  of  glazed  work  on  the  street  front  ? 

The  application  of  glazed  work  to  mouldings 
and  enrichments  is  as  suitable  for  external  as  for 
internal  work,  and,  from  the  maker’s  point  of 
view,  quite  as  practicable.  The  capabilities  of 
the  material  would  demand  simple  and  dignified 
treatment  rather  than  elaboration,  and  I am 
assured  on  inquiry  that  there  is  no  practical 
reason  wliy  every  part  and  detail  of  a front  should 
not  be  built  in  glazed  work.  I do  not  think  this 
exclusive  application  would  be  the  best  artistic 
treatment,  but  it  is  possible. 

Assuming  that  the  general  use  ol  glazed 
materials  has  come  within  the  scope  of  practical 
politics,  can  we  obtain  that  range,  of  quiet, 
subdued,  and  pleasant  colours,  without  which 
we  shall  not  improve  on  the  present  condition  of 


affairs.  I will  not  say  that  the  tints  now  in  use 
are  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  an  intelligent 
demand  would  create  a better  and  more  varied 
supply.  The  white  variety  of  glazed  bricks  might 
be  considered  too  cold  for  artistic  effect.  Delicate 
cream  colour,  on  the  other  hand,  would  appear 
suitable.  A nice  specimen  of  this  tint  may  be 
seen  in  an  unclosed  internal  area  of  the  new 
Admiralty  extension  visible  from  Spring  Gardens. 
Facework  of  this  colour,  with  terra-cotta  or  stone 
dressings  as  a compromise,  would,  I think,  make 
a pleasant  combination.  A very  wide  field  for 
good  and  original  treatment  is  opened  by  the 
clioice  of  light  and  dark  reds,  golden  browns,  and 
other  much  less  conventional  colours. 

It  is  too  much,  perhaps,  to  expect  the  older 
hands  in  the  profession  to  be  the  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  glazed  work.  It  is  to  the  younger  men, 
whose  aspirations  are  not  bound  down  by  the 
iron  bands  of  use  and  tradition,  that  the  colour  of 
London  street  architecture  must  look  for  its 
salvation.  Unfortunately  it  is  the  experienced 
who  would  be  the  most  capable  of  showing  the 
world  how  glazed  materials  could  be  most  success- 
fully treated,  and  that  they  can  be  so  treated 
already  we  have  some  visual  evidence.  But  as  in 
all  else,  I suppose  we  shall  learn  most  by  the 
failures.  Sufficient  eels  must  be  choked  in  the 
weir  before  the  live  ones  can  slip  over,  and  it  will 
be  our  fate  if  ever  glazed  materials  come  into 
general  use  to  experience  many  shocks  before  the 
eye  will  drink  in  satisfaction  from  a vista  of  good, 
cheerful  harmonies  in  glazed  materials. 

If  the  remedy  for  the  present  dismal  colouring 
ill  the  London  streets  does  not  lie  in  the  directions 
I have  indicated,  and  we  would  do  our  duty  as  a 
body  of  architects  to  our  clients  and  to  the  com- 
munity at  large,  the  subject  must  be  pursued 
further,  until  a remedy  has  been  found  that  will 
enable  us  to  bequeath  to  the  generations  to  come 
a brighter  and  mure  cheerful  city  than  it  has  been 
our  lot  to  inherit  from  the  architects  of  the  past. 


Mr.  Grace,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Beale,  said  lie  was  not  all  clear  whether 
Mr.  Beale  had  advocated  the  charm  of  colour- 
ing  by  weathering,  or  whether  he  proposed 
to  do  away  absolutely  with  all  chance  of 
weathering.  Ilis  last  remarks  rather  led  to  that 
supposition,  because  with  glazed  ware  once 
erected  the  colour  was  there  for  good  and  all, 
except  so  far  as  a film  of  soot  might  attach  to  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  Mr.  George  would  never  have  lieen  in- 
duced to  go  about  London  making  those  charm- 
ing sketches  which  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  that  evening  if  London  had 
been  built  in  a glazed  brick  material.  Half 
the  charm  of  colouring  was,  he  was  afraid, 
due  to  Nature,  which,  after  the  hand  of  man  had 
<lone  its  best  or  its  worst,  came  kindly  and 
reduced  all  to  a liannony,  which  far  surpassed  any- 
thing that  man  could  originally  put  there.  He 
confessed  that  he  wbuld  be  very  sorry  to  see  this 
great  city  reduced  to  a system  of  glazed  brick 
building.  It  was  true  that  we  were  troubled 
with  an  atmosphere  which  was  extremely 
destructive  of  the  material  itself,  as  well  as  of  the 
original  colouring  ; at  the  same  time  we  got  some 
gain  out  of  it,  and  lie  ventured  to  think  that  the 
casual  passer-by  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus  at  the 
corner  between  the  Post-Office  and  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  could  hardly  fail  to  be  very  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  was  some 
beauty  in  the  colouring  which  was  imparted  by 
the  London  atmosphere,  heavy  though  it  be. 
If  there  was  prejudice  about  anything  it  was  about 
stucco,  and  yet  they  need  not  stop  at  any  point 
in  antiquity  for  examples  of  stucco.  They  could 
get  stucco  1500  B.c. , and  certainly  they  had  very 
good  examples  of  external  stucco  work  in  archi- 
tecture in  Pompeii.  The  great  mistake  made  in 
stucco  work  in  London,  more  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  was  that  the  architects 
who  used  it  did  so  with  a sort  of  endeavour  to  re- 
present forms  of  architecture,  which  could  only 
be  represented  with  dignity  in  the  solid  material. 
If  the  material  stucco  was  recognised  and  dealt 
with  as  such  he,  for  one,  thought  that  inasmuch 
as  they  had  the  leasehold  system,  which  made 
them  think  themselves  lucky  that  they  had  got 
foriy  or  fifty  years  to  build  upon,  there  was 
something  to  be  said  not  altogether  unfavourable 
to  stucco.  Then,  perhaps,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  he  should  go  a little  further,  speaking 
not  of  public  buildings  but  of  street  or  subur- 
ban villa  architecture.  If  they  admitted  that 
it  was  possible  to  use  stucco  in  that  way, 
should  they  not  also  deal  with  it  with  the  paint- 
brush in  such  a way  as  to  add  something  of 
charm  to  it?  One  or  two  instances  had  been 
{Conihutid  on  tags  198.) 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DR.AWINGS  FOR 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Drawings  which  are  sent  to  us  to  be  photo- 
graphed for  illustration  in  the  Builder,  and 
subsequently  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  by 
our  agent,  roust  be  sent  to  the  Builder  office  not 
later  than  5 p.m.  oa  Friday,  the  30lh  ; but  we 
hope  those  who  can  will  send  them  earlier  than 
that. 

We  must  point  out  that  we  do  not  undertake  to 
deliver  drawings  at  the  Academy  except  such  as 
are  sent  here  for  publication  in  our  pages. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  affix  labels  to  draw- 
ings ; the  labels  required  by  the  Royal  Academy 
must  be  affixed  to  the  drawings  before  they  are 
sent  to  us. 

We  must  also  point  out  that  we  do  not  wish 
for  drawings  which  have  been  jihotographcd  for 
any  other  publication. 


Sllustrations. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  ZACCARIA, 
VENICE,  &c. 

nHIS  and  some  other  well-known  Renais- 
sance buildings  — Santa  Maria  della 
Salute  at  Venice,  the  front  of  the 
Cerlosa  at  Pavia,  and  the  view  of  tlie  Chateau  al 
Blois — are  published  in  this  number  at  the  retiuesl 
of  Professor  Aitchison,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
remarks  made  upon  them  in  the  sixth  and  dosing 
lecture  of  his  thoughtful  series  of  lectures  or 
“The  Advancement  of  Architecture”  delivered 
10  llie  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
printed  in  full  during  the  last  six  weeks  in  oui 
columns, 

DESIGN  FOR  BATH  PUMP-ROOM 
EXTENSION. 

We  give  the  geometrical  drawings  of  Mr. 
Brydon  s design  for  the  proposed  additions  to  the 
Bath  Pump-room,  which  obtained  the  first 
premium  in  the  recent  rather  too  notorious  com- 
petition. 

We  gave  some  description  of  the  design  in  our 
review  of  the  drawings  in  the  Builder  for 
February  10. 

In  his  report  accompanying  the  design  the 
auUior  remarks  that  the  problem  set  by  the 
Mineral  Baths  Committee  is  unique,  as  it  involves 
the  roofing  m and  enclosing  of  an  ancient  Roman 
building,  while  he  had  also  to  consider  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  existing  Grand  Pump-room.  The 
scheme  adopted  has  been  to  connect  the  new 
Concert  and  Promenade  Hall  directly  with  the 
Roman  Bath  at  one  end,  with  the  public  and 
other  rooms  interposed  between  it  and  the  Grand 
lump-room,  and  m some  respects  common  to 
both.  Ihis  has  the  advantage  of  preserving  the 
monumental  character  of  the  buildings  all  found 
the  sue  ; the  Pump-room,  the  Concert-room  and 
the  Roman  Bath  each  expressing  itself  externallv 
to  Us  full  extent.  ^ 

The  area  under  the  Concerl-hall  is  occupied  bv 
a museum,  opening,  as  seen  in  the  section,  inti 
the  Roman  bath  at  one  end.  In  the  treatment  ol 
Uie  Roman  bath  a monumental  simplicilv  has 
been  arrived  at;  the  columns  are  Roman  Doric 
of  the  simplest  type,  standing  on  the  remains  ol 
the  old  piers  as  pedestals.  The  space  is  thus 
divided  into  a central  hall  with  surrounding  aisles. 
T.  V® ^’^.^ernal  walls  would  be  faced  with  Monk's 
lark  Bath  stone;  the  interior  of  the  Roman 
bath  faced  with  stone  up  to  the  cornice  level,  and 
above  that,  with  the  vaulting,  finished  in 
adarnant  plaster  which  would  be  impervious  to 
any  damp  from  the  steam  of  the  bath. 

The  roof  of  the  Roman  bath  would  be 
conslrucied  w.ih  iron  principals,  covered  with 
rjd  Itahan  Ides;  the  roof  and  dome  of  the 
Concert-room  also  of  iron  construction,  the  dome 

X""*  tI  ^ "f  Ac  roof  with 

flate-.  The  doors  to  be  of  rolled  iron  joists  and 
concrete,  willi  wood  block  flooring  in  oak  and 
walnut  tor  the  Concert-room,  deal  floors  for  the 
other  rooms,  and  cement  mosaic  for  entrance 
nails,  corridor,  and  terrace. 

Ventilation  would  be  secured  in  the  Roman 
bath  (which  would  always  be  warm  enoughTom 
the  water)  hv  specrally  designed  opening  case- 
ments  ; the  Museum  and  Concert-room  would  be 
warmed  by  hot  water  ,n  pipes  and  radiators,  fresh 
winter"®  "’^"6’'  Ae  radiators  in 

The  estimated  post  is  25, cog/. 
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Plans  of  S'van  Buildings. 


PROPOSED  HOUSE,  MARGAM, 

S.  WALES. 

fills  illustration  shows  the  preliminary  sketches 
for  the  two  principal  elevations  of  a house  which 
was  proposed  to  be  erected  for  the  agent  of  Miss 
Talbot,  on  her  estate  at  Margain,  S.  Wales. 
Unfortunately,  the  plans  have  been  lost.  It  was 
proposed  to  carry  out  the  elevations  in  Luton 
bricks,  with  stone  dressings  and  part  vertical 
tiling  and  half  timber  work,  and  to  cover  the 
roofs  wiih  Coalbrookdale  tiles.  Messrs.  Cheston 
S:  Perkin,  of  London,  are  the  architects.  Tlie  draw- 
ings were  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Academy. 


SWAN  CHAMBERS,  E.C. 

This  building  is  erected  on  a somewhat 
irregular  site,  and  is  planned  for  two  suites  of  ■ 
offices  on  each  floor,  which  admit  of  a connecting 
passage  if  required.  They  were  built  by  Messrs. 
Woodward.  The  fireproof  floors  are  by  Messrs. 
Homan  & Rogers,  and  the  sanitary  work  by 
Mr.  R.  Criltall. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  and  the 
drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Royal  Academy 
E-vhibiiion. 


COMPETITIONS. 

^_DaR!.INi:tON  MU.VICIPAI.  BflLIHNG.S.— 
Eighty-four  competitors  sent  in  designs  in  this 
competition,  and  the  Assessor  (Mr.  J.  Maevicar 
Anderson)  has  placed  the  premiated  designs  as 
follows: — 1st  (premium  of  1 50/.),  “Ad  Rem”  ; 
and  (100/. “Practical”;  3rd  (50/.),  “Santa 
Claus.”  Ihe  authors  of  the  brst-mentioned 
design  are  Messrs.  Clark  & Moscrop,  of 
Darlington.  Mr.  H.  A.  Cheers  (of  Twickenham) 
and  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Hoskins  (Darlington)  were 
second  and  third  respectively. 


Partnership  ANNOtNCE.MKNT.— Mr.  Thoiims 
Howdill,  architect,  has  removed  from  Oxford-row  to  ' 
24,  Albion-sireet,  Leeds,  having  taken  his  son  into 
partnership  ; in  luturehis  practice  will  be  conducted 
under  the  style  and  title  of  Howdill  & Howdill. 
architects  ana  surveyors. 

McDovvall,  Steven,  & Co..  Ltd.— We  are 
informed  that  Messrs.  Sle\en  Bros.  Co.,arcbi- 
leclural  ironfounders,  of  Upper  Thames-street, 
have  registered  their  firm  as  a limited  company 
under  Hie  title  of  .McDowall,  Steven.  & Co..  Ltd.  1 
Ihe  business  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  and 
under  the  same  nianagemenc. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

{Continued from  page  197.) 
executed  within  the  memory  of  those  present 
which,  he  thought,  were  excellent  examples,  and 
made  a very  great  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  street  front  by  the  application  of  judicious 
colouring.  One  was  Novcllo's  music-shop  in 
Berners-streel.  It  formerly  bad  a hideous  plai# 
front,  but  by  an  extremely  able  command  of  the 
paint-brush  the  front  was  made  a very  presentable 
and  pleasant  object  to  look  at.  Then  there  was 
the  Alhambra  in  Leicester-sqiiare,  which  had 
now  been  altered,  but  which,  two  or  three  vears 
ago,  presented  an  extremely  beautiful  piece  of 
external  colouring  done  in  paint.  It  was  quite 
true  it  WHS  evanescent,  but  for  the  time  being  it 
presented  something  preferable  to  a stock 
brick  front.  Therefore,  he  thought 
should  not  let  prejudice  control  one  system, 
of  external  decoration  rather  than  anuther.i 
Another  thing  whicli  he  thought  had  perhapsi 
been  a little  overlooked  was  thR.  A great 
many  of  our  town  buildings  only  rc-qidred 
to  be  pumped  on.  Some  seventeen  or  eighte^ 
years  ago  the  Mansion  House  was  treated  to 
course  of  fire  engines,  and  the  result  was  a 
beautiful  tone  of  colour,  displayed  with  a gr^ 
variety  of  weathering,  and  a charm  which  cer-; 
tainly  any  architect  might  very  well  be  satisfied  to 
see  exhibited  in  his  building.  lie  thought, 
therefore,  they  ought  not  altogether  to  suppose' 
that  their  only  salvation  was  in  glazed  work.  He 
would  be  sorry  to  see  the  more  important  lmild-1 
ings  of  London  executed  in  glazed  work.  There: 
were  other  means  of  relieving  brick  buildings' 
with  some  colouring — methods  which  would  beaf 
exposure,  and  which  would  to  a certain  extent- 
give  some  relief  to  the  monotony  of  a 
dirty  front.  He  recollecitfl  having  seen- 

one  or  two  very  clever  uses  of  mosaic: 
on  a large  scale  as  friezes,  and  string-courses, 
which  it  might  also  be  well  to  bear  in  mind.  This 
fact  also  shouhl  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  in  a 
sunny  climate  they  could  stand  a brilliancy  of 
treatment  and  the  use  of  a strength  of  colour 
which  in  London  would  undoubtedly  be  dis-  1 
agreeable.  Tlie  whole  question  of  the  strength 
of  colour  which  might  be  used  in  different  • 
climates  was  a little  complicated,  but  it 
was  partly  dependant  on  what  may  be  called  < 
anatomical  mechanics,  because  when  they  1 
were  in  bright  climates  the  natural  action . 
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f the  muscles  of  the  eye  was  to  contract 
he  pupil  — the  opening  through  winch  the 
ct  of  vision  took  place — and  that  acted  in 
ireciseiy  the  same  way  that  the  putting  in  of 
small  stop  to  a lens  did  in  photography. 
;his  reduced  the  whole  of  the  illuminating 
lower — that  was  to  say,  they  stopped  the  action 
in  the  nerves  to  a great  extent.  It  therefore 
ollowed  that  when  they  were  looking  at  a bright 
olouring  in  bright  light  it  looked  harmonious 
nd  beautiful,  whereas  if  they  saw  a street  with 
iright  coloured  fl^s  on  a dismal  day  they 
lad  a sense  of  garisliness  and  not  of  harmony, 
rhich  was  exceedingly  disagreeable.  If  they 
lad  any  great  amount  of  gay  or  brilliant 
olour  in  the  streets  of  London  they  would 
ind  it  extremely  unpleasant  and  inharmonious, 
ven  if  they  could  regulate  the  succession  in 
/hich  Ihe  various  coloured  exteriors  were  to 
allow  each  other.  As  a matter  of  fact,  owing  to 
he  existence  of  different  tenures,  tliey  could 
lever  tell  what  colours  might  be  adopted  by  their 
leighbours. 

Mr.  A.  Wallace  Riniington  said  it  gave  him 
■ery  great  pleasure,  as  a painter,  to  hear  such 
,n  eloquent  advocacy  of  more  colour  in  London, 
le  was  afraid  he  could  not  (juite  agree  with 
>lr.  Grace’s  otherwise  admirable  remarks  as 
0 the  danger  of  having  too  much  colour 
a England.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  that 
trong  colour  became  garish  under  a grey 
limate  : in  fact,  it  ajjpeared  to  him  that  they 
ould  stand  quite  as  much  colour  in  a northern 
o^tiy  like  England  as  they  could  in  a southern. 
||bur  was  very  much  created  in  a southern 
ountry  by  what  he  might  call  reverberation  or 
•fleeted  colour.  He  had  noticed  that  a very  small 
uantity  of  colour  was  often  reflected  backwards 
nd  forwards  in  a sunny  street  and  intensified 
self,  so  that  in  many  southern  towns  when  one 
'as  painting  a street  which  seemed  to  be  full  of 
i3lour,  the  amount  of  local  colour,  as  a matter  of 
ict,  was  very  small  indeed.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
,Ir.  Beale  had  been  a little  hard  on  terra-cotta, 
•s  a painter  it  was  very  pleasing  to  him  to  see 
)mi.-  of  the  newer  red  buildings  in  London.  He 
light  be  wrong,  but  he  could  not  help  liking  them, 
nd  they  often  had  obtained  much‘s  (/ua/ity.”  Then, 

5 to  paint,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Grace  that  a good 
eal  could  be  done  with  paint,  perhaps  not  in  the 
trm  of  oil  paint,  because  it  tended  so  to  obliterate 
etail  .and  to  give  a disagreeable  glossy  surface  ; 
ut  paint  treatment  in  the  form  of  wash  or  stain 
as  very  largely  used  in  southern  countries  and 
•oduced  very  delightful  effects,  especially  when 
had  been  to  a certain  extent  disintegrated  and 
orn  away  by  time.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
lat  they  might  employ  it  very  cheaply  and  artisti- 
illy  in  England,  if  not  in  London.  There  were 
ro  points  with  regard  to  colour,  to  which  perhaps 
ley  would  pardon  him  referring.  The  first  of 
lose  was  the  great  importance  of  quality  in  colour. 

plain  flat  surface  of  colour  was  never  so 
[ree.able  as  a broken-up  surface,  where  the 
iloiir  was  more  or  less  unequal  all  over.  He 
ought  one  great  defect  of  a great  deal  of 
odern  glazed  work  was  the  uniformity  of  the 
lour.  The  workman  got  a surface  which  was 
irfectly  flat,  and  lost  the  great  charm  which 
ists  in  much  old  work  in  consequence  of  the 
•egularity  of  the  tone.  One  noticed  that  very 
uch  in  some  of  the  restorations  in  the  south 
in  Spain,  for  instance — where  glazed  work 
IS  used  to  a great  extent,  in  the  form  of  azulejos 
tiles.  In  the  second  place,  they  got  the 
8t  effect  when  the  colour  was  not  only  broken 
ri  that  way,  but  when  it  was  qualified  to  some 

I tent  by  other  colours  being  present  in  small 
Tticle.s — that  was  to  say,  supposing  they  had  a 
rfacc  of  orange,  if  they  had  small  particles 
the  complementary  telling  through,  the 
ecL  would  be  very  much  greater.  That  could 
obtained  in  a number  of  ways  .'irtiticially  ; 
certainly  was  obtained  in  mosaics.  Much 
idem  work  in  mosaic  decoration,  however, 
iked  poor  as  compared  with  the  old,  in  which 
bre  were  numerous  irregularities.  There  was  one 
ler  point  in  regard  to  colour,  and  that  was  that 
lalmo.st  all  the  finest  work  the  strongest  colour 
is  not  in  the  highest  lights.  It  seemed  to  him 
lit  it  would  be  well  to  place  strong  colour  in 
isition  where  it  was  more  or  less  in  shadow, 
id  paler  ioa{.s  where  it  was  more  exposed  to 
|werfut  light. 

Mr.  E.  W,  Wimperis  thought  Mr,  Beale  had 
her  overdone  the  shadowy  side  of  the  London 
>erts.  \\  e did  get  sunshine  in  London  occa- 
nally,  and  when  we  did  he  thought  the  colours 
t came  out  of  old  stock  brickwork — everything 
;ept  glazed  surfaces — was  very  charming  indeed, 
rsonaliy,  he  should  prefer  to  leg  slate,  if  they 
re  going  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  in  favour 


of  colour  for  sunny  days,  rather  than  take  too  much 
into  consideration  the  number  of  grey  days  we 
have  in  the  course  of  the  year.  With  regard  to 
the  strength  and  brightness  of  colour,  he  did  not 
think  we  need  be  at  all  afraid  of  erring  on  the 
side  of  having  it  too  bright.  The  London  atmo- 
sphere would  undoubtedly  correct  that  in  the  course 
of  a very  short  time,  and  the  result  would  be  that 
they  would  have  a better  effect  if  they  began 
by  allowing  for  that.  As  to  the  advisability  of 
glazed  surface  w'ork  for  colour  in  London,  he  was 
not  at  all  in  accord  with  Mr.  Beale  on  that 
subject.  The  little  house  in  GVeat  George-slreet, 
to  which  he  had  referred,  owed  its  charm  entirely 
to  its  composition  and  treatment  generally,  and 
not  to  its  glazed  surface  ; in  fact,  it  was  charming 
in  spite  of  its  glazed  surface.  He  thought  one  of 
the  mistakes  which  those  who  had  had  oppor- 
tunities of  dealing  with  coloured  materials  in 
London  had  made  was  that  they  treated  their 
subject  without  giving  it  suflicient  iireadlh.  The 
Natural  History  Jluseum  at  South  Kensington 
was  a very  clnarining  building  indeed,  but  he 
thought  the  effect  of  it  might  have  been  made  a 
hundred  per  cent,  better  if  the  colour,  instead  of 
being  .spread  ill  stripes,  ttc.,  on  the  Zebra  prin- 
ciple, had  been  massed,  and  the  darks  kept  by 
themselves  in  the  lower  bays.  The  very  nice 
colour  of  those  strijies,  which  left  Mr.  Beale  with 
such  a favourable  impression,  would  have  been 
very  much  better  kept  entirely  by  themselves,  and 
the  rest  of  the  building  treated  with  much  greater 
breadth.  With  regard  to  paint  work,  he  was  very 
glad  to  hear  Mr.  Grace  suggest  that  stucco-painted 
was  a thing  which  they,  as  architects  and  artists, 
must  accept,  and  as  artists  they  should  grapple 
with  the  difllculty — accept  llie  stucco  and  the 
paint,  and  do  the  best  they  could  with  it.  As 
regarded  outside  painted  stucco  houses,  he  did  not 
see  why  they  could  not  treat  them  the  same  as  the 
inside  of  a house.  The  inside  walls  were  gene- 
rally treated  as  dado,  filling  and  frieze,  and  he 
thought  the  same  principle  might  be  adopted  in 
regard  to  outside  work. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Garbe  said  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  there  was  really  only  one  genuine  colourist  of 
architecture,  and  that  was  Nature.  If  Nature  was 
charged  with  .smoke  tliey  must  accept  it  as  such, 
and  therefore  he  thought  they  ought,  in  designing 
their  architecture,  to  tlesign  it  so  that  in  course  of 
lime  it  would  become  beautifully  coloured  by 
Nature  cliarged  with  smoke.  London  as  one 
huge  washhouse  would  be  .something  too  terrible  to 
conceive.  'I’he  effect  of  the  London  atmospliere, 
which  was  really  Nature  charged  witli  smoke, 
upon  certain  building  materials  w.as  un- 
doubtedly cliaiming;  the  effect  of  the  London 
atmosphere  upon  glazed  buildings  was  likely 
in  the  long  run  to  be  detestable.  The 
great  element  of  de.sign  in  London  architec- 
ture was  breadth — not  only  breadth  of  colour, 
but  breadth  of  design  ; and  if  they  began  on  those 
principles  and  chose  the  right  material,  bethought 
they  would  get  the  right  eflect.  lie  felt  sure  that 
there  was  no  building  stone  so  charming  in  any 
town,  whether  the  atmosphere  was  clean  or  not, 
as  the  beautifully  weathered  and  well-chosen 
Portland  stone  in  London.  Mr.  Beale  had 
advocated  the  use  of  terra-cotta,  if  at  all,  in  con- 
nexion with  bricks.  He  (the  speaker)  was  not 
quite  sure  that  he  was  right,  because  the  bricks 
would  turn  to  the  tints  which  the  London  smoke 
would  give  them,  while  the  terra-cotta  would 
remain  for  ever  hard  and  glaring. 

Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  : In  cleat  atmosphere  Time  works  on 
the  architect’s  behalf,  flinging  a broidery  of 
texture  and  colour  over  his  work,  but  in  manu- 
facturing towns  Time's  hand  is  against  the 
architect,  and,  with  Time's  permission,  the 
corrosive  gases  of  the  atmosphere  gnaw  into  and 
devour  his  building.  Stones  and  bricks  that  were 
fortunate  to  weather  themselves  a centur}'  ormore 
ago,  when  the  air  was  purer,  acquired  then  a face 
of  flint  which  to-day  defies  the  biting  venom  of 
our  air,  hut  we  could  not  hope  to  build  under 
such  conditions.  If,  then,  we  are  denied  texture, 
we  are  driven  with  all  the  more  force  upon  light 
and  shade  and  colour.  But,  as  Mr.  Btale  had 
pointed  out,  there  were  strong  reasons  against 
getting  our  .shadows  by  projections.  But  by 
colour  we  could  get  the  effect  of  shadow. 
Colours  in  English  citie.s — where  the  light  i.s 
dimmed  by  the  smoke  from  manufactories— should 
be  rich  and  full.  Abroad,  where  the  sun  shines 
fiercely,  we  could  use  garish  colours,  because  the 
glare  of  the  sun  and  reflected  lights  give  grada- 
tion and  modify  crude  tints,  and  the  deep  defined 
shadows  produce  supplementary  colour  harmonies. 
We  are  used  to  full  rich  colours.  Our  land- 
scape consists  of  these,  compared  to  the  pre- 
vailing grey,  dusty,  pale  landscape  abroad, 


Bright  light  blanches  colour : the  time  when 
colour  is  at  its  fullest  and  finest  is  in  the  gloaming. 
Absence  of  colour  is  felt  by  the  most  ignorant  to 
be  a want  in  our  streets.  On  festivals  our  first 
impulse  is  to  provide  it  by  means  of  flags, 
streamers,  and  flowers.  What  an  animating 
spectacle  was  a iroop  of  red-coats  passing  through 
the  streets  ! One’s  pulse  beats  too  more  to  the 
minute  ! In  the  coming  happier  days  let  us 
hope  that  we  may  see  cardinals  in  scarlet  strut- 
ting with  peacocks  in  every  square,  squads  of 
soldiers  in  uniform  marching  down  our 
thoroughfares,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  his  gilded 
barge  and  with  his  glittering  retinue,  taking 
his  daily  stroll  up  and  down  the  Tliames. 
If  we  u.sed  colour  we  need  not  use  mouldings. 
We  can  get  our  shadows  and  half-tones  direct. 
Stone  carving,  stone,  brick,  or  terra-cotta  orna- 
mentation and  mouldings  are  n mistake  in  a 
city  like  London.  They  were  bound  to  perish 
miserably  in  the  corrosive  acids  of  our  atmosphere, 
and,  whilst  undestroyed,  are  rendered  ridiculous 
l)y  the  deposit  of  dust  and  grime.  Mr.  Beale  had 
argued  that,  accepting  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  geographical  and  commercial  position  of 
London,  glazed  surfaces  were  what  we  should 
adopt.  So  he  (the  speaker)  thought.  Using  them 
we  renounce  texture  and  the  softened  harmonies 
got  by  the  lapse  of  time.  But,  as  Mr.  Beale  showed, 
these  were  virtually  unobtainable,  no  matter  what 
materials  we  used.  With  glazed  surfaces,  however, 
we  got  colour,  warmth,  and  cleanliness.  A brick- 
house  was  as  a hou.se  built  of  sponge-cakes  ; the 
wind  whistles  through  it,  and  after  each  rainfall 
some  tons  of  water  have  to  be  vaporised  before 
we  could  get  our  walls  warm.  Glaze  the  outside 
and  we  were  windpreof  and  wet-proof,  lie  did 
not  know  whether  disease  germs  cling  to  brick 
walls — they  probably  did — but  their  attachment  to 
a glazed  surface  must  be  more  precarious.  With 
glazed  bricks,  glazed  terra-cotta,  and  tiles,  we  had 
a most  gorgeous  palette  to  our  hands.  In  one's 
musings  of  what  one  means  to  do  in  the  blessed 
future,  when  patrons  were  trustful,  and  the  fear 
of  the  contractor  was  removed  from  one’s  eyes,  he 
saw  rise  before  him  the  house  of  his  ambition, 
like  an  opal  in  the  sunshine,  covered  from  base- 
ment to  caves  with  tiles  of  richest  hues,  and  this 
jewel  of  a house  repeat  itself  in  shimmering 
radiance  adown  the  streets,  as  he  passes  through 
the  avenues  of  the  New  Jerusalem  itself. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  said  he  would  hesitate  very 
much  to  follow  .ne  advice  of  Mr.  Beale  on  the 
question  of  glazed  brick  work.  With  regard  to 
the  colour  of  lerra-cotta  and  brick  work,  there 
were  so  many  varieties  in  these  that  he  thought 
; they  ought  to  exercise  a little  more  judgment  in 
choosing  their  materials.  If  they  could  only 
manage  to  show  a little  more  roof  in  their  street 
I archiieclute,  they  could  legitimately  get  colour 
which  he  thought  would  add  to  the  effect  of  the 
street.  They  required  to  look  at  this  subject 
from  two  points  of  view — the  sanitary  and  the 
artistic — and  they  could  not  reconcile  the  two. 

After  a few  remarks  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Earle, 

Mr.  Banister  E.  Fletcher  said  the  subject 
seemed  to  him  to  divide  itself  into  two  portions — 
permanent  colouring  and  non-permanent  colour- 
ing. In  the  former  section,  Mr.  Beale  had 
referred  to  glazed  tiles  in  terms  of  praise.  He 
(the  speaker)  thought  there  were  great  iiossibilities 
in  that  material,  having  regard  to  the  London 
climate.  Mr.  Beale  had  not  referred  to  the  use  of 
polished  granite.  It  seemed  to  him  a great  mistake 
to  use  polishetl  and  unpolished  surfaces  in  the  same 
facade.  The  salmon  pink  terra-cotta  buildings 
being  erected  all  over  London  did  not  seem  to 
weather  at  all  well.  As  regards  the  second  section 
one  of  the  s[)eakers  had  stated  that  plaster  was  a 
very  good  material.  He  never  saw  how  they  could 
get  any  beauty  out  of  a painted  plaster  front  in 
London,  because  it  became  practically  effaced  in 
two  or  three  months.  The  only  one  that  pleased 
him  was  the  School  of  Music  at  South  Kensington. 
As  a good  example  of  modern  colouring  he  men- 
tioned Mr.  Mountford’s  new  Town  Hall  at  Batter- 
sea, in  which  Portland  stone  and  red  brick  and 
green  slates  were  joined  together  in  a manner 
which,  he  thought,  wa.s  admirable. 

Mr.  Salchell  remarked  that  the  public  were 
beginning  to  awake  to  tlie  fact  that  there  w.^s 
something  more  beautiful  than  the  stock  brick 
and  the  stucco,  to  which  they  had  been  used  so. 
long.  It  was  for  them,  as  architects,  to  use 
their  influence  to  lead  the  movement  in  the 
direction  of  colour.  Difficulties  not  only  arose- 
from  prejudice,  but  from  the  feeling  of  con- 
servatism which  existed.  Nature  did  not  intendi 
them  to  live  amidst  smoke.  They  should, 
therefore,  aim  at  removing  the  cause,  and  then 
they  would  soon  set  the  City  off’  to  adi'antage. 
One  of  tit?  bi  using  glazed  briq.k-w.0r4v. 
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was  that,  in  the  hands  oi  an  unskilful  tradesman, 
the  colours  might  be  made  too  bright. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bacon  referred  to  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw’s  new  police  buildings  on  the  Embankment 
as  an  example  of  colour  treated  broadly. 

Mr.  W.  11.  While  said  there  was  a new  build- 
ing in  Maddox-street  in  a glazed  material  and  in 
several  colours  which  had  a fairly  satisfactory 
effect.  On  the  whole  he  was  opposed  to  the  use 
of  glazed  material.  lie  thought  he  should  like  to 
go  back  to  the  texture  surface  which  they  got 
with  wickan  stone.  He  was  glad  to  hear  some- 
thing said  about  overhanging  cornices.  What 
they  wanted  was  to  rearrange  the  cornices  to  get 
the  lines  much  flatter,  so  as  to  save  the  bad 
effect  of  weathering. 

Mr.  E.  Greenop  and  Mr.  Brodie  having  made 
a few  remarks, 

The  President  said  that,  amongst  painters  Mr. 
Logsdail  had  shown  the  beauties  of  colour  in 
London.  In  his  painting  ol  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields  he  showed,  what  everyone  must  see,  that 
London  was  full  of  beauties  of  its  own  in  the 
way  of  colour.  It  had  always  seemed  to 
him  that  one  of  the  most  pleasing  fronts 
in  London  in  the  way  of  colour  was  Mr.  Collcutt's 
little  stucco  front  in  Fleet-street.  lie  thought  the 
efl'ect  of  wall-stucro  and  stock-bricks  was  most 
happy  as  a street  frontage.  With  regard  to 
glazed  bricks,  he  wished  to  say  one  word  on 
behalf  of  salt  glazed  bricks.  The  colour,  he 
believed,  was  natural,  and,  what  was  of  still  greater 
import.ance,  it  varied  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner.  If  they  took  the  bricks  as  they  came  in 
and  used  them  firmly,  he  thought  they  could  not 
get  a more  beautiful  gradation  of  colour  than 
salt  glazed  bricks. 

The  President  then  put  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  passed  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Beale,  in  reply,  said  he  had  taken  up  the 
subject  simjily  because  he  thought  it  was  the  only 
practicable  medium  by  which  they  could  introduce 
a little  more  colour  into  our  streets.  He 
would  not  for  a moment  put  up  any  large 
and  important  building  with  glazed  material, 
because  they  were,  as  a rule,  on  an  open  site  with 
the  best  possible  conditions  of  aspect,  and  no 
material,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  was  more  suit- 
able for  such  buildings  than  good  Portland  stone. 
Mr.  Grace  had  very  naturally  said  a great  deal  for 
stucco.  If  Mr.  Grace  thought  there  was  no  reason 
for  throwing  over  stucco  he  was  prepared  to  stand 
by  the  claims  of  glazed  work.  When  they  saw 
the  dismal  effects  of  stucco,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  it  was  most  objectionable  in  a London 
atmosphere.  He  thought,  with  Mr.  Rimington, 
that  they  should  get  a certain  amount  of  vibration 
in  the  colours  of  glazed  work.  He  had  seen  the 
building  in  Maddox-street  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  he  must  say  it  was  a successful 
treatment  ; he  would  not  say  it  was  absolutely  the 
best  manner  in  which  glazed  work  could  be 
treated  in  a front,  but  it  was  certainly  a bright 
spot  in  Maddox-street. 

^ .\  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr. 
P-rnest  C<eorge  and  Mr.  Rimington  for  the  loan  of 
the  drawings  which  had  been  exhibited,  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

The  ^r/  journal  commences  with  an  article  on 
the  works  of  Mr.  John  Collier,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pollock,  and  includes  also  articles  on  StolharJ, 
by  Mr.  A.  T.  Story,  and  on  Woolner,  by  Mr. 
P.  Cr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Story’s  estimate  of 
Stolhard,  not  very  flattering,  is  we  think  pretty 
near  the  truth.  “ He  is  at  the  best  in  subjects  of 
a domestic  or  gracefully  ideal  ciescrijuion,  as  in 
his  Watteau-likeyV/^j  Champelres — an<l  even  thus 
wheri  more  or  less  sketchy  in  handling.’'  The 
Wellington  Shield,  Mr.  Story  thinks,  repre- 
sents his  strength  apart  from  his  weaknesses. 
The  finest  illustration  in  the  number  is  the  repro- 
duction of  Mr.  Lavery  s “Ariadne,”  a design, 
however,  which  is  much  more  modern  than  Greek 
in  character  and  feeling. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Aft  Mr.  Claude  Phillips 
w^riles  a critical  article,  not  concluded,  on  the 
Exhibition  of  Piarly  Italian  Art  at  the  New 
Gallery.  The  attempt  of  Robert  Foulis,  in  the 
last  century,  to  found  an  Academy  of  Art  in 
Scotland,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Gray,  which  is  illustrated  by  medallion 
portraits,  including  one  of  Robert  Adam,  the 
architect.  Mr.  Richard  Marston’s  article  on 
‘ The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything” in 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  special 
interest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
the  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  that 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  is  wjthin  our  province  to 
comment  upon. 
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‘ ‘ Art  in  the  Theatre  ” is  specially  concerned  with 
“the  decline  of  scenic  art  in  America,”  where  it 
seems  that  little  importance  is  now  attached  to 
scenic  eftect  if  the  play  goes  all  right.  Mr. 
Marston  complains  of  the  disregard  of  the 
requirements  of  the  scene-painter  shown'  by 
managers  and  architects  ; in  regard,  that  is,  to 
to  his  requirements  of  light  and  space  for  his 
studio.  We  might  complain  with  more  reason  ol 
the  disregard  shown  by  Mr.  Marston  to  architec- 
tural style.  The  illustrations  to  the  article  are 
his  own,  and  if  the  scene  called  “ A Byzantine 
Interior”  is  his  notion  of  Byzantine  architecture, 
we  can  only  say  that  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  history  and  facts  of  architectural  detail.  No 
Byzantine  architecture  ever  was  in  the  least  like 
what  is  shown  in  this  preposterous  design. 

To  the  Studio,  Mr.  Austin  Dob.son  contributes 
an  article  on  the  two  Paynes,  the  bookbinders, 
reproducing,  among  other  things,  the  well-known 
melancholy  ]>ortrait  of  Roger  Payne  at  his  work. 
“Taxidermy  as  an  Art.”  by  Mr.  Fred  Miller, 
deals  with  a subject  which  has  not  received  the 
attention  in  artistic  journals  which  its  importance 
merits.  “ Holland  from  a Canadian  Canoe”  is 
the  title  of  an  interesting  and  well-illustrated 
article  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Emanuel. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Waiter  Pater 
commences  a series  of  articles  on  “Some  Great 
Churches  of  France,”  Amiens  being  the  subject 
of  the  first  article.  Mr.  Pater's  object  appears  to 
be,  in  these  articles,  not  so  much  the  considera- 
tion of  strictly  architectural  treatment,  as  the 
endeavour  to  illustrate  the  main  spirit  and 
leading  motive  of  the  building,  while  touching 
also  on  its  historical  aspect  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  erected.  One  remark  we 
were  struck  with  : in  speaking  of  the  colour 
which  once  adorned  the  interior  of  the  building, 
Mr.  Pater  doubts  if  it  would  be  any  gain  to  us  at 
the  present  day  if  it  still  rem-ained  in  its  ancient 
aspect  ; we  should  have  found  it,  he  thinks,  far 
too  strong  and  deficient  in  harmony  and  repose  ; 
the  grey  harmony  of  the  interior  is  pleasanter  to 
the  eye  and  mind,  and  the  interest  of  the  masonry 
surface  and  its  treatment  greater  to  us  than  the 
effect  of  the  pigments  which  once  overlaid  it. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in  this.  In  the 
same  number  Mr.  E.  L.  Buxton  has  an  interesting 
paper,  “In  the  Mountains  of  Egypt.’’ 

In  the  Fo'tni^htly  Sir  Robert  Itall  writes  on 
“ The  Significance  of  Carbon  in  ihe  Universe,” 
summing  up  with  the  conclusion  that  it  is  carbon 
that  mainly  produces  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  it  is 
also  the  prominent  element  in  most  forms  of 
artificial  light  on  the  earth.  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans  has 
a paper  on  “Railway  Development,”  partly 
historical  and  partly  critical.  In  comparing 
American  w'ith  English  railways,  he  notices  the 
extremely  low  rale  of  goods-train  charges  in  the 
Slates,  and  also  the  greater  length  of  runs  ; the 
average  haulage  length  being  no  miles  in  the 
States  against  thirty-five  miles  in  England.  It  is 
self-evident  that  under  such  conditions  it  is  jios- 
sible  for  America  to  have  a lower  traffic  lale  which 
shall  yet  be  remunerative  : in  other  words,  that 
‘ ‘ the  cost  of  handling  relative  to  the  receipt.^  per 
ton  of  traffic  is  greater  with  us  than  with  the 
Americans.”  While  Mr.  Jeans  notes  this  as  a 
deduction  he  does  not  appear  quite  to  realise 
what  a very  self-evident  one  it  is. 

In  the  National  Rtvitzv  Mr.  11.  D.  Traill 
enters  into  some  description  and  criticism  in 
regard  to  Egypt,  and  what  we  might,  could,  or 
should  do  with  it,  in  a paper  under  the  title 
“ Our  Cleopatra.” 

In  Harpers'  Magazine  “ Steel  Tool  ” is  a 
really  valuable  illustrated  article  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel. 

The  Century  cont.nins  an  article  by  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  on  “The  Madison  Square  Garden,” 
as  representing,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  most 
beautiful  architectural  group  in  New  ^'ork.  The 
illustrations  justify,  to  a considerable  extent,  Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer’s  a'lmiration,  though  we  do  not 
much  admire  the  “ dot-and  scratch  ” manner  in 
which  they  are  drawn.  “ Eartliquakes,  and  how 
to  Measure  Them,”  is  an  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
£.  S.  Holden,  with  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  several  forms  of  seismometer. 

Scribner's  Magazine  contains  an  admirable 
architectural  article  by  Mr.  Barr  Ferree  on  ‘‘The 
High  Building  and  its  Art.”  We  do  not  know, 
however,  that  we  quite  agree  with  the  author  that 
no  such  difficult  problem  has  been  offered  to  the 
architect  as  the  designing  of  a building  which  has 
height  and  no  breadth.  Height  is  in  itselfa  great 
element  of  architectural  sublimity  ; and  if  an 
architect  has  the  good  luck  to  have  a building 
which  must  be  of  great  height  and  at  the  same 
time  solid  in  construction,  we  should  say  he  is 
fortunate  in  hjs  conditions  j he  is  almost  bouqd 
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to  produce  something  impressive,  even  w 
simplest  treatment.  To  be  sure  the  arclu 
the  Monadnock  Building  at  Chicago  has  mi 
to  fail,  and  to  produce  nothing  beyo> 
exaggerated  cotton  mill  ; but  most  of  thj  bii 
illustrated  in  the  article  succeed  in  being  eft 
even  with  very  simple  treatment.  None  oji 
illustrated  are  more  efi'eclive  than  the 
able’'  building  at  Denver,  whicli  was  illul 
in  the  Builder  oi  March  iS,  1S93,  the  main  e: 
which  consists  in  the  grouping  and  recesf 
the  lofty  masses  ; the  “ Union  Trust  ” Inulc 
St.  Louis  has  the  same  kind  of  excellenc 
the  same  cause.  An  article  on  “ The  t 
Street  Railway,”  by  Mr.  1’.  G.  Hubert,  is  ? 
specimen  of  the  class  of  articles,  at  once  p 
and  practical,  which  the  American  illul 
magazines  have  made  a special  feature.  It 
well  illustrated. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  devotes  a short  1 
to  “ A New  Reading  of  Leonardo  da  ^'inci,’i 
shape  of  review  of  M.  Seailles's  work  ( 
great  artist.  The  view  of  the  writer  of  ihei 
is  that  the  most  predominant  element  in  l,e<. 
da  Vinci  was  “the  sense  of  fact”;  an  est 
which  is  at  least  suggestive  of  reflection. 

In  thezVizw  Review  Mr.  Harry  (^)uiUcr' 
an  “ Apologia  pro  Arte  Me.i,”  or  a defenai 
own  exhibition  against  the  critics  ; a subji 
of  very  general  interest,  but  he  hits  a truth 
remarks  on  the  limited  range  of  our  leadi 
painters.  Nature  and  life  have,  he  comr 
become  divided  into  small  plots,  each  supjx; 
be  the  property  of  one  artist;  “ the  glad  ' 
of  the  dark  blue  sea  are  no  longer  the  prop^ 
us  all — they  belong  to  Henry  Moore,  , 
“Mr.  Napier  Hemy  has  lived  for  manyi 
now  on  the  colour  of  green  water  under  a 
he  discovered  it  one  day  by  chance,  an; 
dealers  have  never  alloweil  him  to  try  a 
chance,”  l'vc.,  ..'cc.,  in  which  there  is  some  < 
and  perhaps  the  dealer  (or  his  public)  is  > 
bottom  of  a good  deal  of  this. 

In  the  Contemporary  Lord  Hobhousec 
the  views  of  the  I louse  of  Lords  on  “ Bettem 
and  defends  the  position  of  the  County  Cc 
but  we  doubt  if  his  article  will  make  any  cci 
from  among  the  unconverted. 

In  the  Gentlemans  Magatinc  a pap 
“Fore-glows  and  After-glows,”  by  Dr.  . 
McBherson,  is  a study  of  the  phenomena  t 
set  and  sunrise  light  and  colour,  with  their  e 
Mr.  E.  ().  Walker  contributes  a descriptive  1 
on  “The  Chin-Lushai  Country.’’ 

The  English  Illnstratcd  contains  a short 
trated  article  on  “Clouds  and  Cloudscape] 
Mr.  Douglas  Archibald,  a contribution  to  ihil 
of  a subject  which  is  of  perennial  interest  to* 

In  1.‘ ArehUecture  et  la  (.onsttuedon  d 
Nord  we  have  an  account  of  the  attempt 
Emile  Rouzc,  a contractor  well  known 
North  of  France,  to  establish  a school  < 
pentry,  the  carpenter's  craft  being  appareit 
no  means  in  a flourishing  stale  in  that  ) 
France,  where  it  is  staled  that  the  number  o 
carpenters  has  very  much  diminished. 

A Beautiful  World,  the  quarterly  organ  r 
“Society  for  Checking  the  Abuses  of 
Advertising,”  makes  a complaint  “ cone 
chimney  pots,”  meaning  especially  the  devh 
curing  smoking  chimneys,  and  their  ug.' 
which  indeed  (like  the  chimney  pot)  is  p 
but  in  urging  that  architects  should  cor 
chimneys  so  that  they  will  not  smoke  \ 
require  these  adornments,  the  writer  is  p 
not  aware  what  a very  capricious  thing  srr* 
in  these  respects.  Its  vagaries  are 
reducible  to  any  rule.  Of  two  chimney? 
apparently  just  alike,  one  will  “draw  ” ai 
other  will  not ; and  no  one  can  render  a reat 
some  cases  at  all  events.  The  most  praclica' 
in  the  number  is  an  “object  lesson”  com 
of  photographs  of  two  sides  of  a suburban, 
one  side  in  what  maybe  called  its  natural, 
the  other  disfigured  by  a portentous  rar 
advertisements  bordering  on  a property! 
— “ look  on  this  picture  and  on  this.”  Trf 
spectacle  is  a hideous  one. 

Ptinck  Pictures,  with  its  sixth  numberi 
pletcs  the  first  volume,  to  which  is  adi 
poitrait  of  the  pre«ent  editor.  We  arei 
ready  to  welcome  further  volumes. 

Under  the  rather  absurd  title,  “ Lions  h 
Dens,”  the  Idler  gives  some  account  0 
Marcus  Stone,  the  painter,  wdih  sketches  : 
house,  studio,  N:c.  We  presume  this  is  to  V 
of  a series. 

The  quarterly  number  of  the  Illud 
Archeologist  contains  a great  deal  of  inteitj 
matter,  including  description  and  illustratij 
some  recently  discovered  Roman  wo.'j 
Gloucester. 
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n-IE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

'he  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  County 
mcil  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  County  Hall, 
ring  Gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton,  Chairman, 
siding. 

^rohyfion  from  Fire  in  London. — The  Council 
ceeded  to  discuss  the  adjourned  report  of  the 
e Brigade  Commitlee,  which  provided  for 
litional  protection  from  fire  in  London.  The 
otnmendations  of  the  Committee  included  the 
iblishment  of  several  new  fire  stations,  ad- 
,ons  to  the  Brigade,  and  additional  fire 
iliances.  The  Committee  pointed  out  that  i( 
■recommendations  were  agreed  to,  the  capital 
lenditure  on  additional  appliances  and  stations 
aid  be  about  92,570/.,  and  the  charge  on 
intenance  account  would  be  increased  by  about 
300/.  a year.  Allowing  for  redemption  of 
lital  and  payment  of  interest  in  respect  of  the 
570/.,  and  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
;ion  at  Blackheath,  the  total  increased  annual 
t of  the  Brigade  would  be  about  29,500/., 
lal  to  a rate  of  less  than  a farthing  in  the 
ind. 

'olonel  Ford  moved  the  following  ameiid- 
nt : — 

' That  the  Council,  whilst  recognising  the  neces- 
’ of  continuing  the  policy  hitherto  followed  by  the 
irncil  of  gradually  increasing  the  Fire  Brigade  to 
et  the  needs  of  the  growing  population  of  London, 
jf  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  asked  to  pro- 
ince  at  once  on  a great  scheme  which  it  will  take 
lie  years  10  carry  out,  and  which  will  involve 
mately  an  increase  of  30,000/.  in  the  annual 
lenditurc  on  the  Fire  Brigade.  The  Council 
ordingly  instructs  the  Fire  Brig.ade  Committee 
Dring  up  a report  stating  what  part  of  the  scheme 
Committee  considers  should  be  carried  out  dm  ing 
financial  year  ending  March  31,  1895,  and  what 
.rge  in  respect  cf  capital  and  maintenance  will  be 
rehy  entailed." 

Mderman  Fleming  Williams  seconded,  and, 
ir  considerable  discussion,  the  amendment  was 
ried. 

dr.  W.  Saunders,  M.P.,  moved,  as  an  addition 
the  amendment,  which  had  become  the  sub- 
ntive  motion,  “That  the  committee  be 
nested  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Council 
the  desirableness  of  utilising  the  high  pressure 
iplied  by  the  London  Hydraulic  Power 
mpany.” 

fhe  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Smith 
i agreed  to. 

^uiprovement  IVor/:;,  Hackney  • marsh  — The 
ourned  report  of  the  Parks  and  Open-Spaces 
mmirtee  coniained  the  following  paragraph  and 
ommendation  — 

‘ Deputations  from  the  Hackney  District  Board 
Works  and  the  Hackney  Board  of  Guardians 
e waited  upon  us  to  urge  us  to  take  in  hand  as 
in  as  possible  such  works  at  Hackney-marsh  as 
necessary  to  fit  the  place  for  use  by  the  public, 
1.  by  so  doing,  afford  work  for  some  of  the 
jnaployed  persons  in  the  district.  Although  we 
naturally  actuated  by  the  keenest  desire  to 
ist  in  relieving  the  distress  prevalent  in 
eastern  district  of  London,  we  have,  in 
ling  witli  the  question  of  carrying  out  works  at 
ckney-iiiarsb,  only  taken  into  consideration  such 
jroveinents  as  are  essentially  necessary  for 
bling  the  people  to  make  use  of  the  place  for 
I purpose  ot  recreation.  We  assume  that  the 

icil,  having  acquired  this  tract  of  land,  will 
i eventually  to  utilise  it  to  the  fullest  possible 
t for  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  the  community, 
her  it  is  to  be  the  great  playground  for  the 
■n  portion  of  London,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
oped  for  more  general  recreative  or  ema- 
il purposes,  is  a (juestion  that  may  bs  settled 
her.  In  either  case  the  prevention  of  floods 
be  a necessity,  and  the  proper  discharge  of 
JS  rainfall  is  of  equal  importance.  For  the 
ntion  of  Hoods,  banks  or  river  walls  15  ft.  wide 
e top  with  proper  slopes  alongside  the  river 
^ and  the  Lead-mill  stream  are  necessary, 
il  metalled  footpaths,  12  ft.  wide,  should 
provided  on  these  banks,  otherwise  the  traffic 
hid  very  soon  wear  away  the  banks  and 
per  them  useless  as  a barrier  against  floods 
fas  walks.  The  banks  would  form  pleasant 
Inienades,  and  would  doubtless  bs  much  u'>ed. 
by  would  afibrd  good  views  of  the  playgrounds 
!•  fine  prospects  of  the  surrounding  country, 
i seats  could  be  placed  on  them.  If  the  pro- 

ied  banks  be  constructed,  it  will  be  necessary 
ut  impi  oved  channels  in  the  river  to  discharge 
d-waters  nrore  rapidly,  or  else  the  lands  on  the 
ex  side  may  be  damaged.  .Mthough  the  Council 
a right  to  protect  its  property  without  reference 
jhe  results  to  others,  the  Council  would  probably 
jh  to  carry  out  its  improvements  without  detri- 
rt  to  anyone  else  if  possible.  Moreover,  we 
tierstand  that  the  Lse  Conservancy  Board  is 
tying  out  works  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
linonton,  which  will  hgve  the  effect  of  sending 


flood-water  down  to  Hackney  much  more  rapidly 
than  now,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  self-pro- 
tection for  the  Council  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
works.  Of  course  in  connexion  with  new  arterial  cuts, 
the  first  consideration  should  be  their  effect  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  river.  No  one  would  desire  to  substitute 
a series  of  canals  for  a winding  stream  except  for 
strong  reasons  of  e.xpediency.  But  we  may  remind 
the  Council  that  at  Ladywell  recreation-ground  this 
difficulty  was  overcome  successfully  by  retaining  the 
old  channels  in  addition  to  the  new  cuts  and  form- 
ing islands.  There  the  effect  has  been  very  pleasing 
and  has  given  general  satisfaction,  and  we  think  the 
same  result  could  be  secured  at  Hackney.  We  have 
had  before  us  a plan  showing  how  cuts  can  be  made 
which  would  result  in  the  effective  discharge  of 
floods,  and  would  permit  of  the  formation  of  small 
islands  and  add  interest  and  variety  to  the  aspect  of 
the  river.  It  may  be  objected  that  islands  would  be 
a waste  of  space,  as  the  public  would  be  excluded, 
and  in  a sense  that  is  so  ; but  out  of  solai-ge  an  area 
as  Hackney-marsh  some  .small  plots  may  well  be 
spared  for  appearance  sake,  and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  these  islands  when  planted  would  afford 
shelter  lor  large  numbers  of  song-birds  in  summer 
and  wild  fowl  in  winter,  and  so  add  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  marsh.  We  further  think  that  a pool 
should  be  formed  for  bathing,  there  being  a great 
necessity  for  accommodation  of  the  kind  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a part  of  the  tongue  of  land  on 
the  north  side  of  the  marsh  might  well  be  spared  for 
the  purpose.  The  consent  of  the  Lee  Conservancy 
Board  is  necessary  for  any  works  affecting  the  river, 
and  that  body,  we  have  learned,  will  facilitate  in 
every  possible  way  the  carrying  out  by  the  Council 
of  any  of  the  operations  above  referred  to  which 
may  affect  the  property  or  interests  of  the  Conser- 
vancy. The  capital  estimates  for  this  year  contain  a 
provision  of  1,000/.  for  works  at  Hackney-marsh, 
and  a further  sum  of  5,000/.  has  been  included  in 
the  estimates  for  ne.xt  year  for  the  same  purpose. 
We  recommend  : — 

That,  subject  to  .an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  incur  an  ex- 
penditure of  6,000/.  for  carrying  out  the  following 
improvement  works  at  Hackney-marsh  : — 

(<i)  The  rai.sing  of  an  embankment  alongside  the  river 
Lee,  so  .as  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  marsh,  and  the  cutting  of  new  channels 
111  the  river  with  islands  near  the  “ White  House" 
as  shown  on  the  plan  submitted  by  the  chief  oflicer. 
(k)  The  formation  of  a bathing-pool  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  cut  at  the  northern  portion  of  the  marsh. 

(c)  The  filling  up  of  the  old  water-courses  and  providing 
for  the  better  discharge  of  the  water  from  the 
cpitral  and  eastern  sections  by  gravitation  into  the 
river. 

(1/)  The  removal  of  the  old  boundary-posts,  and  making 
good  the  ground,'  ’’ 

Mr.  Lloyd  moved  the  following  amendmeni  : — 
“That  until  the  Council  has  had  several  years' 
experience  in  these  marshes,  it  is  not  in  a position 
safely  to  judge  whether  the  erection  of  an  embank- 
ment (a  mile  in  length)  along  one  side  of  the  course 
of  the  River  Lee,  and  the  formation  of  new  flood- 
water  channels  on  an  extensive  scale  are,  apart  from 
the  serious  cost,  desirable  in  themselves,  changing 
as  they  would  materially  the  natural  condition  and 
features  of  this  extensive  open  plain ; and  the  Council 
is  further  of  opinion  that  only  minor  improvements, 
such  as  removing  the  old  boundary  stones,  opening 
the  surface  gutters,  and  some  slight  surface  levelling 
should  be  at  present  proceeded  with.  That  for  these 
reasons  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  be 
referred  back  for  further  consideration." 

Mr.  Reed  seconded,  but  the  amendment,  on  a 
show  of  hands,  was  declared  lost.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  was  then  agreed  to. 

C/se  of  Hydrants  for  Flushing  Purposes. — The 
Fire  Brigade  Committee  reportetl  as  follows  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  hydrants  for  flushing 
purposes : — 

*'  We  reported  on  February  61I1  that  we  bad  given 
instructions  for  a circular  letter  to  be  addressed  to 
the  forty  vestries  and  district  boards  inviting  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  certain  questions  which 
were  raised  on  the  occasion  of  the  conference  with 
the  representatives  of  loc^l  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  the  use  by  such  authorities  of  fire  hydrants  tor 
flushing  and  other  purposes.  The  points  submitted 
for  consideration  related  principally  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  provid'ng  and  maintaining 
hydrants  to  be  borne  by  the  local  authorities,  to  the 
question  of  the  authority  on  whom  liability  would 
rest  in  the  event  of  damage  resulting  from  such  use, 
either  to  the  hydrants  themselves  or  to  adjoining 
property,  and  to  the  arrangements  to  be  made  to 
insure  that  mud  and  rubbish  should  not  be  swept 
into  the  sewers  whilst  thoroughfares  were  being 
watered.  Of  the  thirty-eight  authorities  who  have 
replied,  twenty-seven  either  express  the  opinion  that 
it  is  not  desirable  that  fire  hydrants  should  be  used 
by  local  authorities,  or  intimate  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  take  any  action  in  the  matter.  Some  of  tliese 
local  authorities  content  themselves  by  suggesting 
that  as  they  are  simply  purchasers  of  water  from  the 
water  companies  there  is  no  need,  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  for  any  alteration  in  existing  arrange- 
ments. The  remaining  eleven  replies  are  to  the 
effect  that  local  authorities  .should  be  allowed  to 
make  use  of  hydrants,  either  by  their  workmen  or 


servants  of  the  water  companies,  but  only  five  ot 
them  think  that  they  should  make  any  payment  to 
the  Council  in  respect  of  the  accommodation.  The 
clause  in  the  Council's  General  Powers  Bill  dealing 
with  the  question  is  permissive,  making  it  lawful  for 
the  Council,  the  water  companies,  and  the  local 
authorities  to  enter  into  agreements  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  hydrants  for  other  than  fire  purposes,  and 
although,  as  will  be  seen  front  the  above,  it  is  not 
likely  that  many  local  authorities  will  seek  to  use  the 
hydrants,  it  will  probably  be  well  for  the  Council  to 
have  statutory  authority  to  enable  it  to  acquiesce  in 
such  use.  At  present  we  are  unable  to  submit  any 
recommendations  to  the  Council  on  the  subject." 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  7 o’clock. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
VISITS. 

A VISIT  arranged  by  Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe  was 
paid  last  Saturday  to  Inigo  Jones’s  “ Banquetling 
House  ” in  Whitehall,  till  recently  used  as  a 
Chapel  Royal,  and  now  given  over  to  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution,  and  the  additional 
building  in  course  of  erection  on  the  south  by 
Messrs.  Aston  Webb  and  Ingress  Bell.  The 
party  were  met  by  Mr.  Ingre.ss  Bell.  The 
Banquetting  House  was  first  visited,  and  being 
now  cleared  of  the  pews  and  fitting.s  makes  a very 
noble  interior,  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  ot 
a museum.  It  has  a gallery  all  round  28  ft. 
from  the  floor  supported  on  oak  brackets.  Just 
below  the  ceiling  is  a frieze  in  ges.so  and 
gilding,  similar  in  detail  to  that  outside,  and 
Mr.  Bell  drew  the  members’  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  so  flat  as  to  appear  to  be 
only  painted.  The  panels  of  the  ceiling  are 
filled  in  with  oil  paintings  on  canvas  executed  at 
Antwerp  by  Rubens.  The  new  electric  light 
fittings  are  in  copper,  and  are  very  unobtrusive, 
and  hardly  noticed  until  looked  for.  Below  is  a 
vaulted  crypt,  now  cleaned  out  and  plastered,  and 
well  lit  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  the  windows 
on  either  side.  It  is  divided  into  three  aisles  by 
brick  piers,  receiving  the  main  arches,  which  con- 
tain the  groined  vaults.  These  piers  now  have  a 
wooden  dado,  formed  of  the  old  pew  panelling  of 
the  chapel  above.  The  guns  and  other  heavy 
articles  are  to  be  exhibited  here,  being  brought  in 
at  the  back  by  a doorway  on  the  street  level. 
Two  stories  of  the  new  wing  are  included  in  the 
height  of  the  gallery  of  the  chapel,  at  which  level 
there  is  a new  dour  of  communication.  The 
lecture-theatre,  however,  is  the  full  height ; it  is 
placed  at  the  back  and  has  a steel  roof,  uiiibrella- 
like,  with  central  ring  uniting  the  radiating 
girders,  two  girders  only  crossing  through  it. 
A ring  girder  also  unites  the  wall  ends  of  the 
girders,  preventing  any  thrust.  The  polygonal 
end  of  the  theatre  was  partly  dictated  by  the 
desire  of  obtaining  a view  of  the  binquetting 
house  as  seen  from  Whitehall  Garden.s.  Over 
the  theatre  is  placed  the  reading-room  and  library, 
which  will  also  be  a lofty  room  with  galleries  on 
an  iron  framing. 

The  building  is  fireproof  throughout,  Fawcett’s 
flooring  being  used  ; the  ventilation  being  effected 
by  trunks  in  the  floor  taken  into  an  air-shaft 
fitted  with  a hot-water  radiator,  which  creates  a 
steady  upward  draught. 

The  building  is  faced  with  Portland  stone. 
The  cornice  at  the  top  being  proportioned  to 
: the  whole  building,  and  the  surface  of  the  wall 
being  kept  free  from  channellings,  a certain 
amount  of  breadth  is  obtained  which  lends  to 
somewhat  minimise  the  dwarfed  appearance  of 
the  building  in  conjunction  with  Inigo  Jones’s 
work. 

The  p.arty  then  proceeded  to  the  New  Admiralty 
P'xtension  along.'ide  the  Horseguards'  Parade, 
where  Mr.  Leemiug  and  Mr.  John  Taylor 
rectived  the  members.  The  original  scheme  of 
Messrs.  Leemiiig  & Leeming  for  the  W’ar  and 
Admiralty  buildings,  selected  in  open  competi- 
tion by  Messrs.  Ewan  Christian  & Hardwick, 
was  abandoncl,  and  the  present  building  is  a 
modified  copy  of  the  existing  Admiralty,  which 
is  to  form  one  side  of  the  quadrangle,  the  fourth 
side  (to  the  Parade)  being  an  open  double  colon- 
nade. Mr.  Leeming,  who  was  most  obliging  in 
freely  furnishing  information  on  every  point, 
informed  the  members  that  the  new  part  might 
be  described  as  the  old  building,  which  consists 
of  offices  divided  by  a central  corridor,  cut  in 
half,  the  halves  being  separated  by  an  open  area, 
25  ft.  wide  ; there  are  thus  two  corridors,  each 
9 ft.  6 in.  wide,  either  side  of  the  area,  connected  at 
the  ends  where  the  messengers’  room  is  placed,  and 
at  the  centre  by  a passage  through  the  lavatories. 
The  lavatories  are  separated  horizontally,  so 
that  a sort  of  clearstory  is  formed  to  the  central 
passage  and  a cross  current  of  air  obtained.  On 
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the  top  floor  in  the  root  the  corridor  is  reversed 
and  the  rooms  face  each  other  across  the  area, 
they  have  thus  level  ceilings,  the  corridor  being 
formed  in  the  slope  of  the  roof  towards  the  park 
and  lighted  by  dormers. 

The  two  lowest  stories  are  used  for  storage 
of  papers,  repositories  being  also  formed  under 
the  central  area  with  top  lantern  lights. 
The  foundations  attracted  much  attention,  the 
cost  being  22,000/.,  and  they  practically 
consist  of  a sort  of  concrete  tank,  asphalted 
outside,  the  boitom  being  from  S ft.  to  6 ft.  thick, 
and  the  sides  from  7 ft.  to  3 ft.  buttering. 
The  bed  of  a branch  stream  to  the  Thames 
was  met  with,  and  much  pumping  was  required  ; 
a sumpt  is  now  provided  in  case  of  any  water 
percolating  through  under  the  lowest  floor,  but 
it  is  not  now  expected  to  be  required.  Fireproof 
floors  on  Fawcett’s  principle  are  used  throughout : 
channels  for  jvipes  for  healing  and  electric  wires 
are  formed  in  the  corridors  over  the  .same  below 
the  mosaic  paving ; there  are  dados  of  glazed 
bricks,  and  the  central  area  is  lined  with  them, 
the  windows  having  <lressings  of  yellow  faience. 
The  exterior  is  faced  with  Fareham  bricks  and 
Portland  stone  from  the  Wlritbcd. 


THE  INSTITUTE  (JK  BUILDERS 
(IXCOKPOR.\TED)  ; 

ANNUM-  MEETINi:. 

The  tenth  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  was  held  at  the  ofl'ices,  31  and  32, 
Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  the  6th  insl., 
the  chair  being  taken  by  the  I’/esident,  Mr. 
Frederick  J.  Dove. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  K.  S.  licnshaw,  read  the 
accounts,  and  the  following  report  of  the  Council 
was  received  and  adopted  : — 

” 1.  The  Council,  in  presenting  their  tenth  annual 
report,  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  two 
members  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  William  A.  Colls  and 
Mr.  Robert  Uennelt,  tlie  latter  being  the  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
Great  Britain. 

2.  The  Council  have  had  under  their  considera- 
tion the  following  Parliamentary  Bills  ; — 

((/. ) Plumbers'  Registration. 

1^. ) Employers’ Liability. 

(r. ) Coospii  acy  and  Breach  of  the  Pe.ace. 

(./-)  Hour.^of  Labour. 

<c', ) Notice  of  Accidents. 

With  ree-irrl  to  the  first  - named,  Mr.  Lees 
Knowles,  M.P..  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Bill, 
promised  to  lake  th**  necessary  steps  to  include  the 
Irjsiiluteas  one  of  the  various  bodies  from  among 
wham  members  of  the  propo.sed  General  Council 
on  Plumbers'  Education  and  Registration  may  be 
elected. 

With  regard  to  the  Hours  of  Labour  and  Notice 
of  Accidents  Bills,  the  Council  presented  petitions 
against  them,  the  latter  being  subsequently  with- 
drawn. 

.•\s  the  Conspiracy  and  Breach  of  the  Peace  Bill 
will  probably  be  favourable  to  employers  of  labour 
in  the  event  of  strikes,  no  action  was  taken. 
Members  are  aware  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill, 
after  passing  the  House  of  Commons,  was  sent  back 
by  the  Mouse  of  Lords  with  various  amendments 
with  which  the  Commons  disagreed,  and  they  sent 
the  Bill  up  again  with  their  reasons  for  disagreeing. 
It  was  then  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
w ith  amendments  favourable  to  freedom  of  contract, 
and  dropped  by  the  Government. 

3.  The  Council  have  also  had  under  consideration 
the  London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  to  wliich, 
unless  clauses  less  unfair  to  the  tr.ide  are  inserted, 
the  Institute  will  have  to  offer  their  most  strenuous 
opposition. 

4.  The  proposed  Conditions  of  Contract,  which 
have  now  Iwen  for  iipwar.l.s  of  five  years  the  subject 
of  ncgotiaticn  wiih  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
.'.rchitecls,  arc  siill  unseliled,  but  the  conmiillee 
empowerf  d to  deal  with  the  subject  held  a conference 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Bnti.sh  Architects  on  the  22nd  uU.  when  several  of 
the  outstanding  pointswere  discussed,  and  thev  liope 
that  the  icmaining  points  may  shortly  be  adjusted. 

5.  The  Council  have,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  aiticles  of  association,  made 
reauUiions  as  to  the  election,  admission,  and  lights 
of  associates  or  honorary  members,  and  t opics  can 
be  obtained  of  the  sccrebtry. 

o.  The  Council  have  the  pleasure  to  present  the 
audited  accounts  of  the  Insliliiic,  and  of  the  library 
and  benevolent  funds  for  the  year  1853. 

7.  The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  recognising 
the  fact  of  a new  de jiariure  in  the  further  education 
of  young  men  in  the  various  building  trades.  The 
Carpenters'  Company  has  acquired  at  great  expense 
very  convenient  premises  in  Great  Titchfield-sireet, 
and  have  established  technical  classes.  They 
invited  the  co-operation  of  the  Tilers'  and  Brick- 
'ayers'  Company,  which  has  also  opened  a class.  It 
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is  hoped  that  the  Paperstainers  and  Plasterers  will 
eventually  join  in  the  work.  There  is  a want  of 
this  educ.ation,  and  the  Council  congratulate  the 
City  Guilds  on  the  important  step  they  have  taken. 

8.  In  accordance  with  the  articles  of  association, 
the  President.  Mr.  F.  J.  Dove ; one  of  the  vice- 
Presidents,  Mr.  Joseph  Hill;  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
George  Plucknett  ; one  of  the  auditors,  Mr.  H.  I. 
Sanders  ; and  four  members  of  the  Council : — Mr. 
J.  H.  Jones,  Mr.  Benjamin  Flannen,  jun.,  Mr.  Wm. 
Scrivener,  and  Mr.  Jos.  C.  White,  retire,  but  are 
eligible  for  re-election.” 

The  following  ofi'icers  were  then  elected  and 
re-elected  : — President,  Mr.  Robert  Neill,  jun. 
(Manchester);  vice-Presidcnts,  Mr.  George 
Ilayward  Trollope,  .and  Mr.  Win.  Shepherd; 
treasurer,  Mr.  George  Plucknett ; members  of 
the  Council,  Messrs.  John  Greenwood,  Henry 
Holloway.  William  F.  King,  Richard  Thorn, 
William  Titmas,  and  Samuel  Wheeler  (Reading)  : 
auditor,  Mr.  H.  J.  Sanders  (Southampton). 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
tendered  to  Mr.  h'rederick  J.  Dove  for  his  services 
as  President  during  the  past  year. 


PROMDENT  INSTITUTION  OF 
BUILDERS’  FOREMEN  ANT)  CLERKS 
OF  WORKS: 

ANNUAL  IHNNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  donors,  subscribers, 
members,  and  friends  of  this  Institution  was  held 
in  the  \’enetian  Saloon  of  the  Ilolborn  Restaurant 
on  Saturday  evening,  March  3,  Colonel  Stanley 
G.  Bird  presiding,  being  supported,  amongst 
others,  by  Messrs.  T.  R.  Rider,  Howard  Colls, 
W.  Scrivener,  Jas.  Randall,  H.  H.  Bartlett, 
and  Henry  Holloway. 

The  toast  of  “The  (Jueen,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Royal  Family”  having  been  clulyTionoured, 
Mr.  Adams  proposed  the  toast  of  “ The 
Builders.” 

Mr.  lIow.ard  Colls,  in  responding,  said  that  he, 
and  he  was  sure  he  might  speak  for  his  brother- 
builders,  look  a great  interest  in  that  Institution, 
since  it  was  one  which  did  a great  deal  of  real 
good.  He  supposed  there  could  be  no  more 
responsible  business  than  a builder's,  for  his  work 
lasted  for  years,  and  any  defect  in  it  was  sure  to 
be  discovered,  and  it  was,  therefore,  most  im- 
portant that  his  work  shuiiUl  be  done  well.  The 
feeling  of  a builder  towards  his  foreman  was,  he 
thought,  t-his  : the  builder  wanted  the  foreman  to 
see,  not  that  the  men  were  sweated,  not  that  they 
were  driven,  but  that  they  did  a fair  and  honest 
day's  work,  and  did  it  well.  He  (the  speaker) 
believed  that  the  n>ajorily  of  working  men  were 
quite  willing  to  do  their  work  honestly  and  well, 
but  unfortunately  workmen  were  being  taught 
(hat  the  less  they  did  the  belter  for  their  class, 
lie  thought  that  the  cause  tpf  the  difficulty  which 
existed  between  capital  and  labour  was  the 
doctrine  of  idleness  which  was  preached  in  certain 
quarters  to-day,  and  that  was  the  worst  of  evil 
doctrines,  for  idleness  could  never  be  prosperous 
to  anyone. 

Mr.  T.  Rider  having  also  re.«pondctl,  Mr. 
Croome  proposed  the  toast  of  “ The  Governors, 
Trustees,  Donors,  Honorary  Subscribers,  and 
Visitors,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  \V. 
Scrivener,  who  replied. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “The  Provident  Instilution  of  Builders’ 
Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works.”  He  said  he 
might  compare  a builder's  foreman  to  a non- 
commissioned officer  of  the  British  Army,  since 
in  both  cases  they  were  elected  from  the  rank  and 
file  of  their  respective  callings  on  account  of  their 
intelligence,  steadiness,  and  various  other  good 
(lualities.  It  was  often  remarked,  with  a good 
deal  of  truth,  that  it  was  only  one  ste]>  from  the 
tiosition  of  a builder’s  foreman  to  that  of  a 
builder ; but  seeing  that  the  number  who  could 
rise  from  the  ranks  was  necessarily  limited,  and 
that  in  the  great  struggle  to  achieve  success  many 
must  fail,  he  thought  he  might  appeal  to  them 
to  support  that  Institution.  He  thought  that 
they  might  point  with  a great  dt.il  of  jjritlc  to  the 
success  of  their  Institution.  Their  last  repoil 
staled  that  they  had  upon  their  donation  list 
eleven  women,  six  men,  and  two  chililrcn,  and 
that  the  amount  of  money  which  had  been  sub- 
scribed by  the  members  towards  the  pension  fund 
was  203/.,  while  they  had  distributed  a sum  of 
309/.  They  had  5,2CO/.  invested,  but  their 
object  was  to  increase  that  sum  so  that  the  posi- 
tion of  their  Institution  mi^ht  be  made  secure. 
They  had  114  menibers,  but  in  that  connexion  he 
might  remark  that  there  were  present  that  evening 
376  gentlemen  ; many  of  whom  were  therefore  not 
rnembers.  The  subscription  was  ^3  a or 
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less  than  a shilling  a week.  He  could  com 
the  Institution  to  clerks  of  works  quite  as  st: 
as  he  could  to  builders’  foremen. 

Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Bedford  replied,  and,  i 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  stated  that  the  I 
tion  had  been  in  existence  fifty-one  yearsi 
that  during  that  time  they  had  disbursed  9,5 

Other  toasts  were  “ The  Chairman,”  proi 
by  Mr.  W.  II.  Sharpington ; “The  Pres^ 
posed  by  the  Chairman  and  coupled  wit 
name  of  our  representative,  and  ‘ ‘ The  Stewi 
also  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  respomi 
by  Mr.  \V.  H.  Sharpington. 

During  the  evening  subscriptions  and  doiu 
to  the  amount  of  106/.  los.  6d.  were  annou 
included  in  which  was  a donation  by  the  t 
man  of  10/. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Liverpool  ARcmTi-x'TURAi-  Society.v 
sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  forty-sixth  s 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  at  thil 
Library’,  Union-court,  Castle-street,  Mr. 
Keefe  occupying  the  chair.  A paper  was  ri 
Mr.  lames  II.  Cook,  of  Liverpool,  on  •* 
Years’  -\rchitectural  Life  in  America.’’ 

York  Architkcturai.  Society. — On  t 
inst.  Mr.  E.  T.  Felgale  read  a paper  befo/i 
Society  on  the  “Chicago  Exhibition.” — A; 
days’  exhibition  of  the  prize  competition  drEt 
from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arch: 
London,  has  been  held  in  the  Saloon  of  thi' 
Art  Institution,  York,  this  week,  unde: 
auspices  of  the  "V’ork  Architectural  Society.  •. 

Northern  Architectural  Associatii 
A meeting  of  the  Northern  Architectural  i 
cialion  was  held  on  the  2Sth  ult.  in  the  m: 
room,  Art  Gallery,  Newcastle.  Mr.  NP 
President,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  ; 
good  attendance.  The  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  i 
Plummer)  read  a paper  on  “Zinc  andi 
Roofing,”  which  was  illustrated  by  sa; 
models,  and  diagrams.  In  the  course  < 
paper  Mr.  Plummer  said  he  was  of  opinioi 
good  zinc,  properly  laid  on,  was  less  liai: 
defects  th.in  most  other  roofing  materialal 
believed  the  best  zinc  was  that  manufactui. 
the  V.  M.  Zinc  Company. 

Devo.v  ,\ni)  Exei’ER  Architec*' 
SoiTE'i'Y. — Tile  third  annual  meeting  o 
Society  was  held  in  Exeter,  at  the  Kougi 
Hotel,  on  the  271!!  ult.  After  lunching  ; 
Kougemont  Hotel  the  members  visited  s 
jilaces  of  interest.  The  party  was  comi 
over  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons’  stuoi 
l.ongbrook-streel,  where  the  various  1. 
saving  machines  upon  the  ginund  and  s 
floors,  all  worked  by  a powerful  gas*e 
were  seen.  At  St.  .\nne’s  ChapeL 
Almshouses  Mr.  F.  J.  Commin  describd 
place.  A visit  was  afterwards  pai, 
B.-mpfylde  House,  which  was  described  I 
J.  Crocker.  The  law  library,  the  Dcaneri 
adjacent  places  were  described  architectural 
Mr.  Jas.  Jerman.  By  the  kindness  of 
Marriott  the  society  also  inspected  some  a 
buildings  in  the  Close.  The  annual  meetiri 
held  in  the  Guildhall.  The  President 
Appleton)  occupied  the  chair.  The  il 
re}K);t  and  accounts  were  adopted.  .Mr.  .j 
Jerman  \>as  elected  President,  Mr.  C.  E. 
vice-president,  and  the  following  were  eleetd 
Council: — Messrs.  F.  J.  Commin,  J.  Cri 
I.  M.  Pinn,  A.  Thorne,  C.  J.  Tail  ' 
Treasurer),  E.  G.  Warren  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Carlisle  ARCiiiTEcruKAt.,  ENuiNKn. 
AM)  SuKVEYiNt;  ASSOCIATION. — At  a mr 
of  tills  .Association,  held  on  the  2£lh  ult.  . 
Town  Hall,  Mr.  S.  W.  B.  Jack  gave  a Icctc 
“ Some  of  Our  Scottish  .Architecture,’'  whic 
illustrated  by  a number  of  limelight  lantern  n 
The  lecture  was  commenced  by  illuslratk 
description  being  given  of  the  existing  exri 
of  Scottish  architecture  which  were  built  pt; 
to  the  twelfth  century  ; and  proceeding,  the: 
and  outlines  of  the  principal  buildings  e 
during  the  subsequent  centuries  up  to  the  \ 
lime  were  traced,  as  also  the  growth  c 
dccor.ative  principles  peculiar  to  Scottish 
and  how  it  was  oUen  influenced  by  the  iiitii 
tion  of  foreign  ornamentation  and  ideas,  n 
French  an<l  Spanish,  brought  over  by  s 
during  their  intrigues  with  .Scotland.  J 
senlalions  were  shown,  amongst  others,  t 
peculiar  Brechin  Round  Tower,  with  its  Byz) 
detail  ; Dunfermline  Abbev,  the  earlie.st  N' 
edifice  in  that  country  ; Kelso  .Abbey : G)( 
Cathedral,  with  its  unrivalled  crypt  built  : 
thirteenth  century  ; Melrose  Abbey  : R 
Chapel  ; and  the  palaces  of  Linliihgo» 
Falkland,  illustrating  the  solidity  of  the  S 
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Dnial  style;  also  Ileriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh, 
samples  of  the  employment  of  Roman  detail. 
Dng  the  works  of  this  century  shown  were 
fs  of  the  New  Municipal  Buildings,  Glasgow, 
the  General  Tost  Office  and  ]''ree  Library 
dings,  Edinburgh.  A vole  of  thanks  to  Mr. 

E concluded  the  lecture. 

:DiNi5aRuii  Architectural  Association. 
'he  first  visit  of  the  iircsent  se.ssion  of  the 
nburgh  Architectural  Association  took  place 
the  24Lh  ult.,  to  Craighouse  Asylum.  Dr. 
jston  and  Mr.  Sydney  Mitchell  were  the 
lers  of  the  parly — the  former  dealing  with  the 
dings  in  their  medical  aspect,  the  latter 
:ribing  their  main  architectural  features.  Dr. 
uston  explained  that  in  old  times  the  idea  of 
asylum  for  the  insane  was  a prison.  The 
)le  notion  was  detention,  and  all  architectural 
sideralions  were  subseivient  to  that  of  keeping 
he  patients  safely.  During  the  last  fifty  years, 
rever,  a great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
IS  of  asylum  architecture.  It  had  been  alto- 
(icr  revolutionised.  Medical  experience  had 
ved  that  a great  number  of  the  insane  did  not 
uire  these  extreme  restrictions  ; in  fact,  it  was 
:overed  that  more  than  half  the  insane  did  not 
d them  at  all.  It  was  found  that  a man’s 
roundings  and  conditions  of  life  immensely 
uenced  his  state  of  mind.  Therefore,  the 
iciple  was  got  hold  of  to  make  the  institution 
right  hand  of  the  doctor,  and  that  principle 
J been  carried  out.  In  order,  however,  to 
ry  it  out  they  had  to  keep  in  mind  the 
irmous  variety  of  the  forms  of  mental  disease, 
dical  study  showed  that  it  was  belter  to  have  a 
iety  of  architecture,  that  almost  each  variety 
mental  disease  shouUl  have  something  suit- 
e to  itself.  The  house  required  to  be 
.pled  to  its  inhabitants,  and  that  principle 
\ been  carried  out  pretty  well  of  late  years. 

asylum,  therefore,  should  contain  all  the 
.racteristics  of  an  hospital  in  some  of  its  parts, 

I of  a home  in  others ; and  both  aspects 
uired  to  be  mixed  up  together.  They  required 
;her  to  make  iirovision  for  the  changes  that  a 
lent  might  pass  through  as  his  condition 
Droved.  It  had  an  immensely  heating  influence 
remove  a patient  from  association  with  all  that 
Dincled  him  of  the  worst  stage  of  his  disease. 
Vact,  all  restrictions  came  to  be  abolished 
:ept  those  which  were  absolutely  necessary, 
til  regard  to  the  Royal  Asylum,  it  was  decided 
provide  for  half  the  patients  distinct  houses  like 
linary  dwellings,  and  to  have  a large  centre  for 
iiinistration,  for  amusement,  for  food,  for 
^’sic : and  this  scheme  had  been  carried  into 
;ct.  The  centre  of  the  establishment  was 
great  hall  like  the  hall  of  an  English 
dor  mansion,  where  everybody  met  to- 
.her,  into  whicli  every  pari  of  the  house 
ened.  There  were,  he  explained,  different 
sses  of  wards,  so  that  a patient  progressing 
yards  recovery  might  be  removed  from  one  to 
ocher,  where  he  had  not  the  associations  of  his 
Krium  and  ihe  mental  impression  he  got  in  the 
5t.  The  kind  of  impression  they  wished  to 
oducc,  he  said,  was  one  of  cheerfulness,  of  fresh 
of  bright  colour,  and  attractiveness. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture, 
HENCE,  AND  AUT. — Thc  second  ordinary  ineel- 
5 of  the  Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture, 
;iencc,  and  Art  for  ihe  present  session  was  held 
1 the  1st  inst.,  when  the  members  and  associates 
•d  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  electric 
;hling  station  in  Dudliope  Crescent-road, 
here  were  about  150  present.  The  visitors 
sre  first  taken  to  the  testing-room.  Proceeding 
the  engine-room,  the  parly  had  an  opportunity 
inspecting  the  generating  in.achincry,  and  the 
orking  of  the  regulating  apparatus  and  swiich- 
lard  were  explained  by  Mr.  %V.  II.  Brownlee, 
e electrical  engineer.  Concluding,  the  members 
ere  shown  the  boilers  and  the  accumulators. 
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The  Institution  of  Ci\ti.  Enoineers, — 
t thc  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institution  on  the 
h insL.  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry  (Vice-President)  in 
e chair,  it  was  announced  that  eleven  Associate 
embers  had  been  transferred  to  the  class  of 
embers,  and  that  twenty-nine  candidates  had 
:en  admitted  as  Students.  The  monthly  ballot 
suited  in  the  election  of  two  Members,  and 
thirty-five  Associate  Memliers. 

The  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' 
XiETV. — A paper  was  read  before  this  Society 
the  1st  inst.  iDy  Mr.  J.  E.  Reade,  on“The 
pplications  of  Water  Power.”  The  author  cora- 
[Cncecl  by  dealing  with  the  principal  matters 
jquiring  attention  in  the  preliminary  investiga- 


tion as  to  the  power  to  be  obtained  from  any 
stream  that  it  was  proposed  to  make  use  of  for 
obtaining  power.  lie  then  proceeded  to  describe 
various  machines  employed  in  utilising  the  power 
to  be  obtained  from  water,  among  them  being  the 
Undershot  Water  Wheel,”  the  “Breast  Water 
Wheel,”  the  “ Os'ershot  Waler  WJieel,”  the 
Pitchback  Water  Wheel,”  the  “ Pelton  Wheel,’’ 
and  v.atious  turbines.  At  the  conclusion  ol  the 
paper  a discussion  ensued,  the  following  gentle- 
men taking  part  therein  : — Messrs.  E.  H.  G. 
Brewster,  C.  T.  M’alrond,  II.  J.  Fereday,  II. 
Coward,  F.  Spark,  E.  Perrett,  Cooper  Penn, 

J.  O.  Ince,  J.  Taylor,  Sa.  Court,  and  S.  Turner. 

The  Junior  Encineerinc.  Society. — On  the 
4th  uU.  the  Tottenham  and  Forest  Gale  Railway 
Works  were  visited  by  the  members  of  this  Society, 
a party  of  about  100  being  present.  To  facilitate 
the  inspection,  a train  of  wagons,  kindly  supplied 
by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Lucas  Aird,  con- 
veyed the  parly  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the 
other,  stoppages  being  made  cn  route  to  examine 
the  numerous  features  of  interest.  The  railway, 
which  is  about  six  miles  long,  forms  a connexion 
betA’een  London  and  the  Midlands.  Starting  at 
South  Tottenham  by  a junction  of  the  Tottenham 
and  Hampstead  Railway,  it  passes  through 
Walthamstow,  Leyton,  Wanstead,  West  Ham, 
and  East  Plam  to  Forest  Gate,  making  a junction 
there  with  the  Tilbury  line.  Included  in  its 
length  are  seventy-two  steel  bridges,  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  4,000  tons  of  Siemen-Martin 
steel  have  been  used.  Of  these  bridges  fifteen 
are  over  and  fifty-seven  are  under,  and  of  various 
types  and  spans,  no  two  being  alike.  The  line 
for  about  half  its  length  is  carried  on  embank- 
ment and  in  cutting,  and  three  miles  of  it  consists 
of  a viaduct  of  brickwork,  arches  of  30  ft.  span. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  is  264,422/.,  exclusive 
of  station  buildings.  The  engineer  is  Mr.  Arthur 
C.  Pain,  whose  representative,  with  Mr.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  T.  Browning  representing  the  con- 
tractors, showed  the  members  over.  The  latter 
has  had  charge  of  the  diversions  of  sewers,  roads, 
&c.,  and  has,  we  understand,  now  been  appointed 
resident  engineer  for  the  Eastwootl  and  Greasley 
drainage  scheme  in  the  county  of  Nottingham. 
Before  the  party  dispersed,  their  thanks  for  the 
arrangements  made  were  expressed  by  Mr.  I'.  J. 
Waldran,  the  Chairman  of  the  Society. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Goodwin,  President,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Henry  O’Connor  on  “Pile 
Driving.”  The  author  having  remarked  upon 
the  difference  in  the  formulte  suggested  by 
different  engineers  for  calcukiling  the  weight 
required  to  sink  a pile  further  in  the  ground, 
exhibited  a diagram  giving  the  result  of  these 
calculations  for  two  piles,  which  showed  that  by 
one  formula  only  72  tons  would  sink  the  pile 
further,  whereas  by  another  formula  it  would 
take  300  tons.  This  great  difference  was 
accounted  for  by  the  various  strata  of  the 
ground  through  which  the  pile  was  driven,  and 
which  the  author  said  was  not  sufficiently 
allowed  for,  and  showed  a system  which  he  had 
adopted  of  finding  out  the  resistance  of  each 
layer  of  the  ground,  and  the  force  required 
to  v/ithdraw  a pile.  Tlie  author  then 
went  on  to  describe  the  steam  pile  diiver 
used  to  drive  the  piles  which  afterwards  had  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  then  touched  upon  the  breaking 
load  of  a pine  pillar,  and  the  side  pressure,  which 
would  be  exerted  at  the  moment  of  impact,  and 
the  method  of  obtaining  the  resistance  of  the 
ground,  which  would  be  offered  to  the  pile  when 
it  had  been  driven  home.  The  author  next 
mentioned  some  experiments  he  had  made  on  the 
force  of  the  blow,  from  a monkey  falling  different 
heights,  and  pointed  out  that  the  friction  against 
the  guides  of  the  pile-driver  reduced  the  blow 
which  the  ordinary  calculation  for  a falling  weight 
would  indicate.  The  author  described  the 
difficulty  which  had  been  recently  experienced 
at  Becton,  in  getting  a large  number  of  cast-iron 
piles  to  stand  a specified  test,  and  showed  various 
shoes  for  fitting  on  the  bottom  of  tlie  piles  to 
prevent  them  sinking  through  the  thin  stratum 
of  ballast  which  was  found  there,  he  then 
pointed  out  the  shape  which  thc  pile  was 
afterwards  made,  and  which  had  the  desired 
effect;  he  then  passed  on  to  the  effect  which 
the  interposition  of  a hard  wooden  dolly  had 
upon  the  blow  given  by  a falling  ram,  .and  showed 
the  results  of  certain  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
loss  of  efl'ective  blow  upon  the  pile.  He  then 
gave  the  result  of  a test  load  placed  upon  a cast- 
iron  pile,  which  he  had  driven  to  a test  of  §-inch, 
set  for  four  5-ft.  blows  of  a one-ton  ram,  and 
showed  a sketch  of  a continuous  action  steam  pile 
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driver  used  to  drive  a large  number  of  cast-iron 
piles.  The  author  then  mentioned  the  enormous 
blow  given  in  America,  when  driving  a large 
number  of  piles,  and  thc  effective  blow  which  the 
pile  would  receive  at  the  moment  of  impact,  the 
large  blow  causing  many  of  the  pile  tops  to  crush. 
The  author  having  stated  what  he  would  consider 
as  a safe  load  on  a wooden  pile  driven  in  .such 
strata,  as  he  had  already  mentioned,  as  that  in 
which  a very  large  number  of  piles  had  been  driven 
under  his  superintendence,  showed  a diagram 
which  he  had  recently  got  out,  and  which  was  the 
result  of  an  enormous  number  of  calculations,  by 
which  the  safe  load  on  unsupported  cast-iron 
columns  might  be  easily  and  rapidly  found.  The 
author,  in  conclusion,  gave  some  comparative 
figures  as  to  the  cost  of  driving  a wooden  pile,  a 
cast-iron  pile,  and  m.aking  the  .smallest  workable 
excavation  and  concreting  the  same,  showing  that 
the  cast-iron  pile  cost  about  three  and  a halftimes 
as  much  as  the  wooden  one,  while  the  excavation 
cost  about  eight  times  as  much. 


(Torrcspouhcuce. 

To  the  Editor  ff/TiiE  Builder, 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

Sir, — Referring  to  an  editorial  note  in  thc 
last  Builder,  I am  quite  ready  to  admit  (having 
had  the  matter  tested)  that  the  determination 
m.ade  for  you  of  the  axial  line  of  University 
College  Buildings  by  Professor  Adams  i.s,  for 
practical  purposes,  correct.  But  I beg  to  add 
that  the  conclusion  drawn  that,  if  my  plans  are 
carried  out,  the  proposed  interspace  would  be  so 
absurdly  small,  as  has  been  .staled,  does  not 
follow. 

I was  misled  by  a block-plan  made  for  me  by  a 
draughtsman  who,  though  experienced  and 
careful,  laid  down  the  position  of  the  lodges 
wrong  ; but  I hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
add  that  neither  my  son  nor  I had,  on  the 
26th  ult.,  the  least  suspicion  of  the  mistake  ; and 
we  both  regret  if  it  led  to  any  remark  being 
made  of  which  you  complain.  Terhaps  that 
would  have  been  avoided  had  we  had  any  sort  of 
notice  beforehand  that  the  point  would  be 
raised.  T.  Roger  Smui  h. 

March  7,  1S94. 

*„*  Testing  the  plan  by  scale  again,  we  find 
there  is  2 ft.  more  to  allow.  Professor  Adams’s 
measurement  from  the  axial  line  to  the  first  break 
in  the  wall  of  the  new  building  is  62  ft.  i,’  in. 
From  that  break  to  the  projection  of  the  semi- 
circular porch,  by  scale,  in  Pro^’essor  Roger 
Smith’s  plan,  is  57  ft.  leaving  5 ft.  in.  between 
that  and  the  centre  line,  or  10  ft.  3 in.  as  the 
central  o]Dening  between  the  two  porches,  and 
52  ft.  3 in.  between  the  angles  of  the  main 
building.  We  can  see  nothing  else  possible  unless 
the  opening  is  to  be  out  of  centre  with  the  portico, 
which  would  be  worse  than  all. — Ed. 


Hbc  Student’s  Column. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— X. 

THE  MICROSCOPE. 

nSHE  class  of  microscope  used  in  investigat- 
31  ing  the  minute  structure  of  rocks  is 
SI  called  a “petrological  microscope”;  one 
suited  for  biological  or  phy.siological  research 
alone  is  of  practically  no  use  to  us.  In  many 
instances  the  student  would  find  it  advantageous  to 
have  his  microscope  made  to  order,  depending  on 
the  kind  of  rocks  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  length 
of  his  purse. 

The  essential  features  of  a petrological  micro- 
scope are  as  follow  : — In  the  first  place  it  should 
be  well  made,  mounted  on  a firm,  solid  stand, 
and  capahleofbeingadjustedatanyangle.  Itshould 
be  built  on  the  monocular  j'rinciple  ; binocular 
microscopes  are,  as  a rule,  more  suited  for  exhibi- 
tion at  conversazioni  than  for  real  scientific  work. 
There  should  be  both  coarse  and  fine  adjustments, 
the  head  of  the  latter  being  graduated  lor  the  ap- 
proximate measurement  of  the  thickness  of  sections. 
The  lenses  ought  to  be  of  the  best  make  ; cheap 
ones  are  of  little  use.  The  principal  object  to  be 
attained  is  such  a combination  of  tlie  eye-piece 
and  objective  as  will  ensure  a clear  field  without 
distortion  of  the  image.  It  is  advantageous  for 
many  purposes  that  the  eye-piece  should  be  fitted 
not  at  once  into  the  body  of  the  microscope,  but 
into  an  intermediate  tube,  the  drawing-out  of 
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which,  by  augmenting  the  distance  between  the 
objective  and  the  image,  still  further  augments 
the  sire  of  the  latter  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
object.  For  all  ordinarj-  purposes  a higher  power 
objective  than  one-inch  is  not  required ; but  a 
two-inch  is  useful  under  certain  circumstances. 
A centering  nose-piece  is  convenient  to  centre  the  , 
instrument  for  any  objective ; this  is  usually 
effected  by  two  screws  working  against  a spring 
on  opposite  sides.  A slot  for  the  insertion  of  a 
a Klein’s  quartz  plate  should  be  cut.  It  is  also- 
lutely  essential  that  a good  polarising  apparatus, 
ami  corresponding  analyser,  be  attached  to 
the  microscope.  We  may  pause  for  a moment 
to  describe  these  in  more  detail.  A polariser  is 
usually  a “ Nicol  ’’  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  so  con- 
structed as  to  transmit  only  one  of  the  two  rays 
into  which  a beam  of  ordinary  light  is  made  to 
divaricate  by  passing  through  this  mineral.  The 
polarising  prism  is  usually  fitted  into  a tube  with 
a large  milled-head  at  the  bottom,  by  which  it  is 
made  to  rotate  in  a collar  attached  to  the  micro- 
scope ; this  collar  is  generally  fitted  to  the  under- 
side of  the  stage-plate,  in  such  a manner  that  the 
whole  polarising  apparatus  can  be  swung  out  of 
position  when  required.  The  analyser,  which  is 
frequently  made  also  of  a “Nicol”  prism,  is 
usually  placed  either  in  the  interior  of  the  micro- 
scope, or  between  the  eye-piece  and  the  eye, 
preferably  the  former,  though  that  is  sometimes 
inconvenient,  When  arranged  in  the  barrel  of 
tlie  instrument  it  may  be  slided  in  and  out  at 
will. 

We  cannot  pause  to  explain  the  actual  optical 
phenomena  brought  about  when  the  transparent 
rock  section  is  examined  in  polarised  light  ; but 
we  may  briefly  give  the  general  effect.  If  the 
student  is  regarding  the  section  in  transmitted 
light  alone,  as  a general  rule  the  object  is  brighter, 
and  in  many  cases  he  will  see  a few  crystals 
.scattered  about  without  much  apparent  structure 
in  them.  Half  the  field,  shall  we  say,  is  made  of 
white  crystals.  Now  a very  large  number  of 
minerals  are  white,  or  very  light  yellow,  and  we 
are  consequently  not  able  to  say  which  of  these 
we  are  looking  at.  But  swing  the  polariser  in 
position,  slide  in  the  analyser,  and  what  a 
different  effect.  What  was  in  ordinary  light  a 
mass  of  white  crystals  i.s  now  seen  to  be  resplendent 
with  colour,  anil  where  no  structure  was  previously 
observable  we  plainly  see  a most  elaborate  pattern. 
By  carefully  carrying  on  our  researches  with 
different  classes  of  rock  we  speedily  become  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  a general  way  the  same  minerals 
give  us  the  same  optical  phenomena — approxi- 
mately the  same  colours  and  the  same  pattern. 

We  arc  now  in  a position  to  understand  one  of 
the  elementary  methods  by  which  the  petrologist 
is  able  at  sight  to  determine  the  common  rock- 
forming minerals.  We  say  one  of  the  methods 
because  there  are  many  others.  We  know  that 
most  minerals  have  distinct  planes  of  cleavage, 
and  other  positions,  more  or  less  symmetrically 
disposed.  If  it  so  happens  that  in  slicing  our 
transparent  rock  section  we  chance  to  cut 
it  parallel  with  one  of  the  planes  (or  positions 
alluded  to)  of  a crystal,  that  crystal  will  usually 
present  a diflhrenl  optical  effect  to  when  it  is  cut 
obliquely  to  those  positions.  In  general,  how- 
ever, even  the  elementary  student  soon  learns 
the  possible  effects  produced  by  such  a co- 
incidence. 

In  certain  cases,  crystals  presenting  a somewhat 
similar  appearance  to  each  other,  or  similarly 
altered  by  the  divers  processes  in  Nature,  have  yet 
certain  distinguishing  characters,  known  as  “ex- 
tinction ” phenomena.  The  stage  of  a petrological 
microscope  is  circular  and  so  arranged  as  to  re- 
volve in  one  plane  around  an  imaginary  axis  and 
at  right  angles  to  it,  that  axis  corresponding  to  the 
axis  of  the  barrel  of  the  microscope.  The  edge  of 
the  circular  stage  is  divided  into  360  degrees  ; so 
also  is  the  revolving  portion  of  the  polarising 
apparatus.  If  we  revolve  either  the  one  or  the 
other  in  transmitted  light  we  notice  that  at  a 
certain  part  of  the  revolution  the  field  of  the 
microscope  becomes  dark,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  another  part  it  becomes  very  light,  there 
being  a gradual  diminution,  or  increase  in  light  as 
we  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  If,  now,  we 
place  a thin  section  of  rock,  made  up  of  several 
different  minerals,  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope 
we  observe  that  in  revolving  the  polariser  the 
whole  of  the  minerals  do  not  become  dark  or 
light,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  same  lime,  or  same 
position  of  the  revolution.  Confining  our  attention 
to  one  particular  mineral  in  the  section,  and  placing 
it  in  a position  of  most  light,  we  notice  that 
in  turning  the  stage  we  pass  through  a certain 
number  of  degrees,  as  read  off  on  the  divided 
edge,  before  reaching  the  darkest  point.  If  w'e 
now  determine  the  species  of  that  mineral,  and 


observe  the  effect  of  the  polarising  apparatus  on 
others  of  the  same  kind,  we  become  aware  that 
we  usually  pass  through  a certain  number  of 
degrees  before  reaching  the  darkest  point  or 
extinction  angle  of  that  mineral ; and  seeing  that 
each  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  minerals  found 
in  rocks  have  a definite  angle  of  extinction,  the 
student  will  readily  perceive  that  it  is  a good 
feature  in  enabling  him  to  determine  them. 

Another  optical  property  of  many  minerals 
found  in  building  stones  is  known  as  pleochroism, 
which  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows. 
Some  minerals  show  a change  of  colour  when 
a “Nicol”  prism  is  rotated  below  them  ; horn- 
blende, for  example,  exhibiting  a gradation  from 
deep  brown  to  dark  yellow.  A mineral  pre- 
senting this  change  is  said  to  be  pleochroic.  To 
ascertain  the  pleochroism  ofanymineralwe  remove 
the  upper  priSm,  and  leave  only  the  lower.  If.  as 
wc  rotate  the  latter  directly  under  the  stage  of  the 
microscope,  no  change  of  lint  can  be  observed,  no 
pleochroic  mineral  is  present,  or  at  least  none 
which  show  the  phenomenon  at  the  angle  at 
which  the  slice  has  been  cut.  But  we  may  often 
detect  in  a slice  of  some  crystalline  rock  little 
crystals  which  offer  a change  of  line  as  the  prism 
goes  round  ; these  are  examples  of  pleochroism, 
and  are  used  to  identify  the  mineral  constituents 
of  rocks, 

GENERAL  MICRO-STRUCTURE  OE  STONES. 

Having  secured  a good  microscope  and 
accessories  as  above  described,  and  learnt  some- 
thing of  their  use,  we  commence  to  study  the 
micro-sections  of  building  stones.  We  do  not  pro- 
ceed far  before  discovering  that  according  to  their 
micro-structure,  building  stones  fall  into  three 
groups:  (i)  The  thoroughly  crystalline,  (2)  the 
partly  crystalline,  and  {3)  the  earthy. 

The  first-mentioned  group,  as  typified  by 
granite  and  statuary  marble,  is  composed  entirely 
of  crystalline  minerals  which  are  in  direct  contact 
with  one  another,  there  being  no  amorphous 
substance,  or  cementing  material  between  them. 
The  partly  crystalline  group  includes  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  varieties  of  building  stone,  and 
may  be  divided  into  several  sub-groups ; but  we 
refrain  for  the  present  from  definirrg  more  than 
two  of  them,  (a]  Volcanic  rocks,  like  basalt  and 
trachyte,  where  a number  of  minute  crystals  are 
embedded  in  a paste  or  ground  mass  of  non- 
crystalline  material,  and  [/>)  sandstones,  and  many 
kinds  of  limestone  where  crystalline  particles  and 
organic  remains  are  bound  together  by  some 
amorphous  mineral  matter.  The  third  group — 
the  earthy — comprises  a large  number  of  the  softer 
building  stones,  especially  ihe  earthy  limestones. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  present  observations  on 
the  structure  of  building  stones  is  to  point  out 
certain  features  whereby  each  kind  may  be 
readily  recognised;  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  this  it  is  necessary  first  to 
briefly  describe  the  optical  properties  presented 
by  the  common  rock-forming  minerals  when 
seen  in  transmitted  light,  and  under  the  polaris- 
cope.  The  external  appearance  of  these  minerals 
was  described  in  the  last  series  of  articles  in  this 
column,*  and  need  not  be  further  referred  to. 

MICRO-STRUCTURE  OE  MINERALS 

Quartz. — This  mineral,  one  of  the  most  common 
of  rock  formers,  and  an  essential  constituent  of ' 
many  of  the  best-known  building  stones,  occurs  in 
a variety  of  ways,  but  presents  constant  characters 
under  the  polariser.  In  granites  it  is  generally 
seen  as  rather  large  clear  crystals,  presenting  bright 
colours — yellow,  red,  blue,  &c. — as  the  polariser 
is  revolved.  Lines  of  extremely  minute  dots 
(really  cavities)  often  run  in  general  directions 
over  the  crystals ; the  latter  being  irregular  in 
shape.  In  rocks  like  sandstone,  we  observe  the 
same  polariscopic  effects  on  the  quartz,  but  the 
mineral,  instead  of  existing  as  regularly  defined 
crystals,  or  irregularly  filling  up  spaces,  is  seen  as 
fragments  ; in  fact,  the  sand  constituting  the  bulk 
of  the  stone  mostly  consists  of  broken-up  grains  of 
quartz.  In  shelly  limestone.s,  and  oolites,  quartz 
sometimes  occurs  as  patches  made  up  of  very 
minute  (finely-divided)  crystals,  and  distributed  in 
the  matrix,  binding  the  various  ingredients  of  the 
stone  together  ; or,  in  certain  varieties  of  the 
same  stone  it  may  also  occur  as  isolated  sand 
grains. 

Quartz  and  its  allies,  chert  and  flint,  have  a 
special  interest  attaching  to  them  from  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  and  the  student  is  requested 
to  carefully  study  the  group  under  the  microscope. 
Not  long  since,  we  heard  it  declared  by  a leading 
architect,  that  * ‘ the  more  silica  (quartz,  flint,  i:c. ) 
building  stones  contain  the  better  they  withstand 
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the  action  of  the  weather  ’’ — a remark  wliich:) 
most  elementary  student  of  their  micro-slruc. 
will  know  to  be  entirely  unfoundeil  011  fact.: 
chemical  analysis  of  an  oolite,  for  exam 
frequenti).  shows  a small  percentage  of  silica,  i 
if  that  silica  formed  the  matrix  of  the  stone 
grant  that  it  would  materially  preserve  it  i 
atmospheric  effects  ; but  if  it  were  present  onJ: 
odd  sand  grains,  distributed  here  and  there  (: 
most  frequently  the  case)  it  could  not  lend, 
slightest  support  in  that  respect.  The  prest 
or  absence  of  quartz  sand  grains  is  taken  to  I 
distinctive  feature  in  the  recognition  of  n 
varieties  of  building  stone  otherwise  very  sini 
in  micro-structure.  The  beautifully  transpa' 
and  brilliant  colours,  passing  gradually  into  e 
other  as  the  polariscope  is  revolved,  serve- 
distinguish  this  mineral  from  all  others. 

Felspar. — There  are  many  varieties  of  f 
mineral,  hut  as  they  enter  more  particularly ' 
the  structure  of  igneous  rocks,  whilst  we  are  i 
only  concerned,  excej't  in  a general  way,  with! 
aqueous,  they  need  not  be  alluded  to  in  any  dd 
There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  felspar — ok 
clase  and  plagioclase.  The  former  is  a comr 
constituent  of  many  acid  rocks,  and  in  poiai: 
light  under  the  microscope  the  crystals  sometE 
exhibit  moderately-strong  colours.  Many  of. 
crystals  are  twinned,  showing  difterent  tints 
either  side  of  a line  running  through  them.  1 
general,  orthoclase  crystals  have  not  much  o 
structure  except  that  in  some  cases  they  v 
cut  up  and  altered,  and  dotted  all  over  • 
minute  spots.  Plagioclase  crystals  as  a rule  1 
much  smaller,  and  commonly  found  in  the  r 
basic  class  of  igneous  rocks.  They  are  freque: 
seen  as  small  lathe-shaped  crystals,  and  undeK 
polariscope  present  an  apparently  striated  a]ip' 
ance. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS 

A Nkw  '‘B.\ths  Cl-un." — A club  under  ri 
name  is  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  afford 
its  members  opportunity  at  all  times  of  the  year.: 
recreative  exercise  under  cover,  especially  for  SV5 
ming,  and  for  Turkish.  Roman,  and  other  bdi 
Buildings  are  being  erected  on  a site  in  Mayr 
with  entrances  in  Dover-slreet  and  Berkeley-slt' 
at  a cost  of  70,000/.,  and  are  expected  to  be  rtr 
about  June  1.  Tlie  Hath  Hall  will  contaii 
swimming-pond,  75  ft.  by  35  ft.  The  archil 
are  Messrs.  Young  d:  Spencer,  of  London. 

Additions  to  Peteirhokoucii  Cathedra  ‘ 
According  to  the  Morning’  Post.  May  10  has  \ 
fi.xed  for  the  dedication  of  the  following  additl: 
made  to  the  choir  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  i 
total  cost  of  about  9,000/.  (i)  The  new  organ  r 

case,  wliich  has  cost  4,400/.  (2)  The  canopied  reree 
00511,307/.  (3)  The  retable,  (4)  The  iron  sert. 
enclosing  the  four  eastern  bays  of  the  cheir.  , 
The  enlargement  of  the  foot  pace  and  the  exefli 
of  the  marble  pavement  of  the  choir.  (6)  j 
pillars  and  entrance  gates  to  the  clioir.  (7)  ‘i 
fourteen  sub-stalls,  with  book  boards  and  fro: 
the  two  lengths  of  the  restored  ancient  fronts  s 
book  boards,  and  the  lay  clerks'  and  choirest 
seats.  (8)  Eight  stalls  with  canopies.  (9)  I 
altar  rails.  (10)  The  credence  table.  The  Rest- 
tion  Committee  are  appealing  for  funds  to  carryr 
the  works  certified  by  the  architect,  Mr.  J.i 
Pearson,  R.A.,  to  be  urgently  retjuired  for  thesai 
of  the  fabric.  These  works  are  :—{i)  The  extern 
repair  of  the  masonry  of  the  north  and  sc: 
transepts,  such  masonry  being  in  many  pip 
insecure.  (2)  The  underpinning  and  repairs  to  > 
north-east  angle  of  the  Eastern  Chapel.  (3)  ' 
erection  of  scaffolding  to  enable  the  arebitea 
make  a careful  e.xamination  of  the  west  font, 
total  estimated  cost  of  these  works  is  4,000/. 

Restoration  ok  Wintekbokne  Aa 
Church,  Dorsetshire.— On  the  24th  ult.  , 
Parish  Church  of  Winterborne  Abbas  wasre-oper 
after  renovation,  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  W 
completed,  the  work  of  restoration  will  have  e 
little  short  of  1,000/.  A part  of  the  restoratio: 
the  eflicient  diainage  of  the  church,  which  1 
before  very  damp.  The  outside  walls  of  the  chil 
and  tower  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and: 
stones  pointed.  Within  the  buildingthe  piaster* 
been  scraped  from  the  walls  and  the  stonew 
brought  to  sight  and  repointed.  The  windows  h 
been  reglazed,  and  a new  wooden  roof  has  been: 
in  throughout  the  church  — nave,  chancel, 
tower.  'Ihere  was  before  a plain  plaster  ceit 
but  the  roof  was  deemed  too  good  to  be  remov 
and  so  the  new  wooden  roof  was  put  in  be 
it.  The  roof  is  of  Kerry  pine ; it  is  in  I 
Perpendicular  style,  with  panels,  carved  bos 
and  soffits.  The  church  is  being  resee 
in  Kerry  pine,  but  only  the  north  aisle  . 
been  done  as  yet.  The  g’allery  in  the  north  ai 
bearing  the  date  1701,  has  been  allowed  to  rem; 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Reeve,  of  London.  ’ 
stonework  was  done  by  Mr.  B.irtlett,  builder 
Shipton  Gorge;  the  woodwork  bv  Mr.  Haywf 
carpenter,  of  Burton  Bradstock  ; and  the  glazinj 
the  windows  by  Mr.  Bladder,  of  Bridport. 
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TKNSION  Ol''  TIIK  CaKDU''K  FkEII  LlURAUY. 
le  28tli  uit  the  memorial  stones  of  the  extension 
e Cardiff  Free  Library  in  the  Hayes  were  laid, 
lew  buildings  will  cost  about  15,000/.,  and  are 
: erected  by  Messrs.  E.  Turner  & Sons, 
i(f,  from  plans  designed  by  Messrs.  Seward  & 
las.  The  entrance  to  the  new  structure  will 
Bfoity-streec.  near  the  entrance  to  the  existing 
mg.  hnmediatclv  inside,  on  the  right,  is  the 
•room,  a space  of  over  500  square  yards,  the 
g being  19  ft.  above  the  door.  A short  corri- 
fbout  10  ft.  wide,  leads  to  the  ladies’  reading- 
Thc  borrower's  hall  of  the  lending  library 
joining.  The  whole  of  the  ground  door  of  the 
uilding  has  been  devoted  to  the  lending  library, 
e will  be  book  storage  on  the  ground  floor  of 
mding  library  for  45,000  volumes,  with  a reserve 
; existing  galleries  for  another  9,000  volumes, 
reference  library  will  be  on  the  first  floor,  and 
be  approached  by  a staircase  9 ft.  wide. 
;diately  inside  the  principal  entrance.  The 
;nce  reading-room  will  occupy  a space  about 
birds  the  size  of  the  news-room,  there  being  a 
storage  for  about  35,000  volumes,  and  arrange- 
s are  included  in  the  building  for  a gallery 
the  alcoves  which  will  double  the  accoinmoda- 
When  required,  a second  gallery  will 
ase  the  book  storage  space,  and  ulti- 
ly  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  the 
luni  and  art  gallery  will  be  fitted  and 
} available  for  holding  library  books.  The 
»nce  library  reading-room  is  lighted  on  three 
, as  in  the  news-room  below,  and  also  by  some 
rn-lights  in  the  roof,  these  being  also  available 
entilation.  The  total  height  of  the  reference 
ry  ceiling  is  about  32  ft.,  there  being  a large 
al  dome  several  feet  higher.  The  basement 
je  utilised  for  the  storage  of  bound  newspaper 
binding  and  repairing  room,  mess-room  for 
[ants,  lavatories,  and  heating  apparatus,  there 
besides  a space  underneath  the  news-room 
In  extent  to  the  size  of  the  room  itself,  this 
' designed  for  the  storage  of  specifications  of 
ra,  and  which  will  be  available  for  other  pur- 
rfor  some  time  to  come.  The  caretaker, 
ad  of  being  accommodated  in  the  basement,  as 
esent,  will  have  rooms  provided  for  him  at  the 
end  of  the  existing  building  on  the  first  floor, 
he  facings  of  the  building  will  be  of  Corsham 
n Bath  stone,  with  Newbridge  stone  backing, 
the  staircases  will  be  constructed  of  York 
drel  steps. 

3Si>iTAl..  Ii.KESTON. — Lord  Bslper  opened  a 
hospital  at  Ilkeston  a few  days  ago.  The  archi- 
was  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hunt,  of  Ilkeston.  Mr. 
K;  Shaw,  of  Ilkeston,  has  been  the  contractor, 
i the  plumbing  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
G.  Andrew,  of  Ilkeston. 

)-OPERATivE  Premises,  Carnfokth.— A large 
c of  buildings  has  just  been  completed  at 
iforth  for  the  Co-operative  Society,  which  com- 
s a double-fronted  draper's  shop,  with  fitting 
Lretiring  room,  and  three  show  rooms  ; a con- 
ger's shop,  secretary's  office,  committee  room, 
a large  bakery.  The  walls  are  lined  with  white 
id  bricks,  and  a fireproof  ceiling.  There  is  a work- 
I for  the  bootmaker,  three  large  warehouses,  and 
rs  throughout.  The  front  is  finished  with  free- 
^dressings  and  Yorkshire  parpoints  ; the  roofs 
covered  with  green  Westmoreland  slates  and 
tile  ridging.  The  building  is  designed  in 
aony  with  the  existing  premises  built  about  six 
s ago.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried 
bv  local  contractors  from  the  designs,  and  under 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert  Walker, 
itecl,  Windermere. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

range.— The  Achille  Lecl^re  prize  in  architec- 
has  been  awarded  by  the  academic  des  Beaux- 

1 to  M.  Adrien  Rey,  pupil  of  M.  Laloux. 

ee  painters  who  have  been  selected  for  the  final 
petition  for  the  decoration  of  the  Mairie  of 
nolet— MM.  Louis  Bdrond,  Rachon,  and  Pierre 
ihier— have  completed  their  full-sized  cartoons. 
:li  are  now  on  view  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  at  Paris. 
-The  jury  in  the  competition  for  the  H6tel  de 

2 at  Ivrv  has  awarded  the  first  premium  to  M. 
ien  Chancel,  of  Paris;  the  second  premium  to 
delimit,  of  Paris ; and  the  third  to  MM.  Emile 
iseand  Morin-Goustiaux.  More  than  ahundred 

litects  took  part  in  the  competition. M. 

bert,  the  architect  who  carried  out  the  restora- 
of  the  Bastille  and  Rue  St.  Antoine  for  the  1889 
bition,  has  applied  to  the  Municipal  Council  for 
e on  which  to  erect  a restoration  of  the  celebrated 
ice  of  the  Moorish  Kings  of  Granada. — —h. 
iamentary  Committee  is  appointed  to  consider 
question’  of  a maritime  canal  from  Paris  to 

len. The  Ministerial  Council  has  approved  of 

project  for  authorising  the  Paris  Municipality  to 
i a subterranean  tubular  railway  from  the  Bois 

IBoulogne  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes. M. 

Vies  Fromentin,  a distinguished  member  of  the 
[sian  Press,  has  been  appointed  Curator  of  the 

:.iera  Museum. M.  Picard,  the  Commis- 

[er  General  for  the  1900  Exhibition,  has  been 
rd  to  favour  a preliminary  scheme  for  a 
')ric  exhibition  of  athletics.  This  is  to  include 
•mplete  restoration  of  the  Altis  at  Olympia,  the 
liple  of  Zetis,  the  Heraion,  &c.,  while  the  restored 


stadium  and  hippodrome  will  be  the  scene  of  contests 
imitated  from  anticiue  practice.  Beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Altis.  Roman  baths  would  be  constructed 

on  ancient  models. The  Central  Pavilion  of  the 

exhibition  which  is  to  open  at  Lyons  on  April  26, 
will  be  larger  than  the  Gal^rie  des  Machines  on  tlie 
Champ  de  Mars.  It  is  a large  regular  polygon  of 
232  metres  radius,  and  is  erected  on  the  Tete  d Or 
park.  Around  this  central  building  are  walks  and 
plantations,  interspersed  with  minor  structures  in 

imitation  of  various  styles  and  dates. Important 

works  are  to  be  underlaken  at  Lyons  to  protect  the 
ffuays  and  passenger  piers  from  the  inundations  of 

the  Rhone, At  Tunis  a society  is  to  be  formed, 

under  the  title  of  the  " Institut  de  Carthage,”  to  take 
note  of  and  publish  the  various  atchreological 
discoveries  which  are  constantly  being  made  on 
Tunisian  territory. 

Germany. — The  Municipal  Council  have  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  confer  with  Messrs. 
Siemens  & Halske.  who  have  applied  for  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
Berlin  electrical  railways.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  tramway  concessions 
e.xpire  ‘in  1911,  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  a 
permanent  committee  for  "Communications” 
PIngineer  Immeckenberg  has  submitted  his  plans  for 
the  construction  of  an  electrical  railway  to 
pass  under  the  Spree  between  Stralow  and 

Treptow,  both  popular  suburbs  of  Berlin. 

The  district  of  Teltow  is  to  have  a new  hospital 

with  150  beds,  at  a cost  of  about  23,000/. 

The  invitations  to  the  proposed  congress  of  the 
Lutheran  clergy  and  church  architects  has  now  been 
issued  by  the  Ver€inii;ung  Berliner  Archilekten. 
The  meetings  are  to  beheld  at  the  historical  "New 
Church  ” on  the  Gensdarmen  Platz  on  the  28th  and 
29th  inst.  A small  exhibition  of  church  architecture 

will  be  held  in 'connexion  with  the  congress. 

Ulm  is  to  have  a new  Assembly  Hall,  and  a com- 
petition has  been  opened  for  the  design,  There 
will  be  a jury  of  seven,  and  180/.  will  be  given  in  pre- 
miums.  The  commissioners  for  the  Roman  Limes 

investigations  in  Bavaria  was  last  year  engaged  in 
tracing  the  course  of  the  Limes  over  the  Tulzach 
valley  between  Dennenlohe  and  Leillenfeld.  Many 
fine  specimens  of  Roman  terra  sigillata  vases  were 
discovered  in  the  course  of  the  necessary  excavations. 

The  provincial  diet  of  Hanover  has  resolved  to 

connect  the  Rivers  Ruhr  and  Lippe  with  the  new 
Dortmund-Ems  canal,  and  render  them  navigable 

up  to  their  respective  junctions  with  the  canal. 

Some  particulars  as  to  the  proposed  Elbe-Trave 
Canal  have  been  made  public  by  Herr  Rehder,  of 
Liibeck,  the  designer,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Union  for  the  Advancement  of  German  River  and 
Canal  Navigation.  The  total  length  is  to  be  67 
kilometres,  with  three  locks  towards  the  southern, 
and  six  towards  the  northern  end.  the  high-level 
reach  being  27  kilometres  long.  The  locks  will  be 
II  metres  in  breadth,  wliilst  the  normal  breadth  of 
the  waterway  will  be  32  metres  at  the  surface  and 
22  metres  on  the  bed.  The  total  cost  involved  is 
estimated  at  about  1,140,000/.  ; the  financial  pre- 
liminaries have  now  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

No  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  designs 
were  submitted  for  the  Elberfeld  Town-hall  compe- 
tition. Herr  H.  Seeling's  design  was  considered 
best,  but  too  expensive,  and  hence  hors  dc  combat. 
Tliree  premiums  of  250/.  each  were  given  to  Messrs. 
Rossbach  (Leipsic)?  Reinhardt  (Berlin),  and  Bolster 
& Hbhne  (Leipsic).  A number  of  minor  premiums 
were  given,  and  Herr  Seeling's  design  was 
" bought  ” for  50/. 

Switzerland.— The  competition  for  designs  for 
the  provisional  buildings  of  the  proposed  Geneva 
"Swiss  National  Exhibition"  in  1896  has  been 
decided ; the  first  three  premiums  of  120/.  each 
falling  to  Messrs.  Juvet  (Geneva),  Chfible  (Vieux 

Chatel),  and  Bnlmond  (Geneva).  The  new 

Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary  al  Zurich  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  Seating  accommodation 
is  provided  for  about  1,000  worshippers  at  a total 
cost  of  340,000  francs.  The  building,  of  which  the 
internal  dimension.s  are  35  by  21  metres,  is  designed 
as  an  Italian  Basilica  style  with  the  addition  of  a 
campanile.  The  central  nave  is  15  metres  broad 
and  idi  mitres  high,  and  is  flanked  on  either  side 
by  passages  3 metres  broad,  between  which  and  the 
nave  are  twenty  columns,  connected  by  arches, 
supporting  the  roof,  of  which  the  beams  are  left 
uncovered.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  Hardegger. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association. — At  the 
March  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  Saturday 
last  at  Carpenters'  Hall.  London  Wall,  a lecture 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Francis  Vacher,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  (Birkenhead),  on  " Physical 
Appearances  in  Sound  and  Unsound  Meat,”  Mr. 
Thomas  (the  Chairman  of  Council)  presiding. 

City  Commission  ok  Sewers.— On  the  6ih  inst. 
a meeting  of  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers  was 
held  at  the  Guildhall,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bell,  the  chairman, 
presiding.  A deputation  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Upper  Thames-street,  asking  that  the  thoroughfare 
might  be  paved  with  a noiseless  material,  attended, 
and  their  memorial  to  that  effect  was  referred  to  the 
Streets  Committee.  At  the  instance  of  the  Finance 
and  Improvement  Committee  the  sum  of  3,400/.  was 
paid  for  gi'ound  laid  into  the  public  way  in  Mitre- 


street,  Aldgale,  and  adjacent  thoroughfares.  The 
same  committee  submitted  correspondence  with  the 
London  County  Council  in  connexion  with  the 
approaches  to  the  Tower  Bridge  and  various 
important  improvements  in  the  City.  In  regard  to 
complaints  from  citizens  and  others  alleging  that  a 
district  surveyor  had  charged  fees  in  respect  of  sky- 
signs,  which  were  merely  hanging  advertisements 
over  footways,  the  committee,  having  viewed  the  so- 
called  signs,  reported  that  they  could  not  be  so 
designated,  and  they  recommended  that  the  London 
County  Council  should  be  so  informed,  and  that 
the  surveyor  should  be  ordered  to  return  the  fees. 
It  was  resolved  to  appoint  an  electrical  inspector 
under  the  Electric  Lighting  Act  at  a salary  of  250/. 
Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  medical  officer  of  health, 
reported  that  244  houses  had  been  inspected  during 
the  week,  of  which  26  required  sanitary  improve- 
ments in  various  particulars. 

I.ONDON  Sanitary  Protection  Association. 
— The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  on  the  5th  inst.  at  the  offices,  21,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  Surgeon-General  Munro, 
C.  B.,  in  the  chair.  The  report  showed  that  during 
the  past  year  488  houses  had  been  inspected  for  the 
first  time,  great  attention  being  given  to  thoroughly 
testing  house  drains  as  to  their  freedom  from  leakage 
into  the  surrounding  soil.  Experience  showed  that 
these  drains,  though  free  from  obstruction  and  well 
ventilated,  were  frequently  in  a most  dangerous  con- 
dition from  bad  jointing,  and  allowed  the  escape  of 
sewage  into  the  soil  beneath  the  house.  The  ques- 
tion of  sanitation  of  flats  bad  attracted  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Association,  and  especially  the  neces- 
sity of  testing  the  whole  system  of  drainage  with 
which  any  flat  was  connected  before  the  flat  itself 
could  be  certified  to  be  in  a sanitary  condition. 
Nearly  69  per  cent,  of  the  houses  inspected  for  the 
first  lime  were  in  a more  or  less  bad  condition.  The 
engineers  had  been  experimenting  with  a smoke 
machine,  which  it  was  hoped  would  render  the  smoke 
tests  for  such  parts  of  the  drainage  system  as  are  not 
amenable  to  the  water  test  more  thorough  and 
reliable.  The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  accounts,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
Association  had  only  recently  been  requested  to 
undertake  the  inspection  of  a building  in  the  City  of 
Rome.  The  report  was  carried  unanimously,  and 
the  council  and  officers  were  also  re-elected. 

Statue  ok  Queen  Anne,  Minehead. — The 
foundation-stone  for  the  re-erection  of  a statue  of 
Queen  Anne  has  just  been  relaid  at  Minehead.  The 
statue  is  to  be  erected  in  Wellington-square,  close 
by  the  wall  at  the  west  end  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
under  a canopy  designed  by  Mr.  H.  Dare  Bryan, 
architect,  of  College-green,  Bristol,  the  work  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Trask  & Sons,  of  Doulting, 
Yeovil. 

A Water  Exheriment  in  the  City. — Colonel 
Haywood,  the  Engineer  to  the  City  Commission  of 
Sewers,  has  laid  before  that  body  a description  of 
the  artesian  well  recently  sunk  in  Nevv-street, 
Gravel-lane,  by  the  Commission,  under  bis  superin- 
tendence. It  is  now  eight  years  since  the  Commis- 
sion first  resolved  to  take  means  to  supply  the 
citizens  with  water  independently  of  the  New  River 
Company,  their  attention  having  then  been  called 
to  the  heavy  charges  made  for  water  in  the  Citv. 
The  charge  being  calculated  on  the  rateable  value  of 
the  premises,  and  not  in  respect  of  the  water  actually 
consumed,  was  considered  unjust  and  extortionate. 
The  present  experiment  was,  therefore,  undertaken, 
the  well  being  sunk  in  Gravel-lane,  immediately 
adjoining  the  immense  block  of  artisan?  dwellings 
erected  by  the  Commission.  The  original 
tenders  for  sinking  the  well  to  a depth  of  350  ft., 
varied  from  1,350/.  to  5,826/.,  but  eventually 
one  for  1,750/.  was  accepted.  After  two  years'  work, 
the  contract  had  to  be  annulled  owing  to  legal  and 
other  difficulties,  and  a fresh  contract  lor  1,550/.  was 
accepted  with  another  firm.  On  March  3,  1890, 
the  work  was  re-commenced,  and  in  1891  the 
contract  depth  of  350  ft.  was  reached.  The  well 
then  yielded  but  900  gallons  per  hour,  a quantity 
insufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  artisans'  dwellings, 
and  on  the  advice  of  Colonel  Haywood  the  boring 
was  sunk  until  it  reached  in  all  about  512  ft.  from 
the  surface.  The  well  now  yields  70,000  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours  or  about  3,000  gallons  per  hour. 
The  cost  of  the  work  in  all  has  been  5,610/.  The 
water  is  perfectly  wholesome  and  fit  for  every 
purpose  of  domestic  life.  All  kinds  of  geological 
formations— gravel,  sand,  clay,  rock,  (Src. — had  been 
passed  through  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
artisans’  dwellings  served  by  the  new  well  contain 
241  separate  tenements  and  535  rooms  and  36  shops, 
and  there  is  a permanent  water  storage  capacity  of 
14,566  gallons  by  means  of  tanks  on  the  roof. 

Builders’  Exchange  for  Glasgow.— Follow- 
ing on  a paper  recently  read  by  Colonel  Robert  J. 
Bennett  before  the  Fliilosopliical  Society  of  Glasgow 
on  " Builders'  Exchanges  ” as  conducted  in  America, 
a meeting  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.  in  the  Trades’ 
Hall,  Glassford-street,  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  steps  for  the  formation  of  such  an  exchange 
in  Glasgow.  The  chairman,  Mr.  A.  Gray,  after 
explaining  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  said  they  had 
the  idea  that  things  could  be  greatly  improved  in 
their  city  so  far  as  the  building  trade  was  concerned 
by  the  formation  of  an  exchange.  No  doubt  every 
branch  of  the  trade  bad  their  societies,  but  their  idea 
was  to  combine  them  together  for  the  benefit  of each 
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and  all.  If  nothing  could  be  done  in  a city  like 
Glasgow  it  was  a singular  thing,  because  in  America  j 
great  benefits  had  resulted.  Colonel  Bennett  said  the 
idea  suggested  itself  to  him  after  seeing  the  working 
of  similar  exchanges  in  America,  where  there  were 
many  in  full  operation.  The  general  principle  on 
which  these  exchanges  in  America  have  been  founded 
was  simply  this,  that  the  builders  of  the  United 
States  believed  that  a more  intimate  social  relation 
ami  acquaintanceship  with  each  other  would  tend  to 
check  the  bitterness  of  rivalry,  and  keep  the  eager- 
ness of  competition  within  reasonable  bounds. 
These  institutions  existed  in  almost  every  large  city, 
such  as  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton, Buffalo,  Chicago,  &c.  Their  constitution  was 
generally  something  like  this — “The  character  and 
object  of  the  association  shall  be  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  the  building  interests  ; to 
circulate  just  and  equitable  principles ; establish 
and  maintain  uniformity  in  commercial  usages : 
acquire,  preserve,  and  disseminate  valuable  bust-  ' 
ness  information  ; to  adjust,  as  far  as  prac-  ’ 
ticable  the  controversies  and  misunderstandings* 
which  are  apt  to  arise  between  individuals  | 
engaged  in  trade  when  they  have  no  acknow- 
ledged rules  to  guide  them,  and  to  secure  , 
that  membership  in  the  association  may  be  an 
assurance  to  the  public  of  skill,  honourable  repu-  i 
tation,  and  probity."  Rules  and  regulalions'might 
be  framed  regarding  the  lodging  of  plans ; a uniform  i 
contract ; public  opening  of  public  tenders  : terms 
of  payment ; the  supervision,  when  required,  of  con- 
tracts by  the  exchange,  so  as  to  ensure  prompt 
e.xeculion,  accurate  work,  and  prompt  measurement 
and  oayment,  and  the  adjustment  of  disputed  points. 
Kx-Councillor  John  Paterson  moved  that  it  was 
desirable  to  form  an  association,  to  be  called  “The 
Master  Builders’  Exchange.  Limited,  of  the  city 
and  county  and  suburbs  of  Glasgow.”  Mr.  Goldie 
seconded,  and  the  motion  was  adopted.  An  orga- 
nising committee  was  afterwards  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-eight  gentlemen,  representing  the 
various  trades  in  the  city,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing their  feeling  and  promoting  interest  in  the  subject. 
A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  terminated  the 
proceedings. — (J/asgoti'  Herald. 

Surveyors  and  Auctio.neers  Clerks'  Provi- 
dent Association. — The  tenth  annual  meeting  of 
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this  Association  was  held  on  W'ednesday  at  the 
Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard.  Mr.  Daniel 
Watney  (President)  occupied  the  chair.  In  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  Chairman  stated  that 
the  Society  showed  signs  of  progress,  although  slow. 
It  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  clerks  in 
many  ways,  one  great  advantage  being  that  members 
on  joining  were  entitled  to  free  medical  advice,  and 
on  six  months’  membership  became  entitled  to  other 
benefits.  Another  advantage  was  the  situation 
bureau,  in  which  a register  of  situations  vacant  and 
wanted  was  kept.  The  number  of  members  had 
again  increased,  and  the  committee  of  management 
were  satisfied  that  the  operations  of  the  Association 
had  now  given  it  a position  in  the  profession.  The 
important  alteration  made  in  the  life  assurance 
division  had  resulted  in  the  issue  of  new  policies, 
and  the  increase  of  old  policies  to  the  amount  of 
800/.  No  claim  had  yet  arisen  in  respect  of  that 
fund.  There  were  nearly  6.000  employis  in  London 
in  surveyors  and  auctioneers'  offices,  and  he  could 
not  understand  why  many  more  could  not  be 
induced  to  join  the  Society.  The  report  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Liverpool  Building  Trades  Federa- 
tion.— The  first  annual  report  of  the  committee  of 
this  organisation  has  just  been  issued,  and  the 
following  are  extracts  from  its  pages  : — “ The 
Federation  has  been  formed  with  the  aim  of  a 
thorough  organisation  of  the  building  trade  in 
Liverpool.  VVe  feel  confident  that  that  object  will 
best  be  brought  about  by  the  consolidation  and 
disciplining  of  the  several  sections,  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  a unanimity  of  purpose,  directed 
and  controlled  Irom  one  centre,  which  will  eventually 
become  a power  never,  in  the  history  of  the  trade 
in  Liverpool,  heretofore  attained.  In  thus  launch- 
ing the  Federation  to  protect  our  interests,  we,  at 
the  same  time,  disclaim  any  covert  hostility  to 
the  employers,  as  fairly  harmonious  conditions, 
at  present,  exist  between  them  and  their  employees, 
and  we  feel  no  desire  to  change  that  attitude. 
The  Federation  had,  in  the  commencement,  to 
take  up  the  work  of  conciliation  between  certain 
societies  which  had  for  many  years  evinced  a spirit 
of  distrust  and  aversion  towards  each  other.  To 
grapple  with  these  old  feuds  and  to  allay  these  deep- 
SiCt  prejudices  proved  a work  requiring  delicate  tact 


and  judgment.  \Vc  are  now  pleased  to  repo 
this  work  has  been  sati.sfactorily  accomplisbe 
the  most  amicable  relations  at  present  exist  b 
them,  and  liiat  the  joint  committees  of  thcsi 
rival  bodies  have  now  been  formed  to  look  afte 
special  interests,  the  ‘Clasped  Hands,'  the  il 
of  the  federation,  in  these  instances  proving  a 1 
We  advise  a vigorous  propaganda  amongst 
who,  despite  our  previous  eflbrls,  friendly  c( 
and  advice,  still,  in  these  days  of  trade  union 
remain  outside  the  ranks  of  their  trade  organis 
The  old  milk-and-water  policy  of  the  p.ast  01 
be  replaced  by  a more  militant  one  in  the  1 
and  every  legitimate  means  taken  to  prevent 
men  enjoying,  without  contributing  anythi 
return,  privileges  that  have  been  secured  throu 
energy,  patience,  and  self-sacrifice  of  our  men 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Dispute  in  the  Newcastle  Building  T 
— An  adjourned  conference  of  the  represental 
the  Master  Builders'  Association  and  the  Bi 
Trades'  Federation  was  held  on  the  2nd  insL 
County  Hotel,  Neville-.street,  Newcastle,  unc 
presidency  of  Canon  W.  Moore  Ede,  for  the  p 
of  making  final  arrangements  for  a settiemeni 
present  dispute  in  the  building  trade.  As  the 
of  the  conference,  a settlement  was  effecto 
I work  will  be  resumed  as  usual  on  Monday  me 
it  being  understood  that  all  the  men  locki 
would  be  again  employed  upon  the  jobs  upon 
I they  were  engaged  when  the  dispute  comm 
I With  the  object  of  preventing  future  strikes  0 
' outs,  it  was  decided  to  hold  another  confer* 
• discuss  the  formation  of  a Conciliation  Board. 


; Sanitary  Institute  {l.ectures  and  Demonstraii 
Stnitarv  Officers). — Visit  to  Sewage  and  De 
„ Work.'i,  Ealing,  a p.ml 
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Institution.  — Lord  RayJeigh  on  “ Light, 
ecial  Reference  to  the  Optical  Discoveries  of 
■'  V.  3 p.m. 

<trgh  Architectural  Association. — (i)  Visit  to 
It  Roller  Flour  Mill,  Bennington.  (2)  Visit  to 


-Mr.  Arthur  Hill  ■ 
IX.  3p.in. 


“The 


Monuav,  March  12. 

Institute  0/  British  Architects. — (2)  Special 
Meeting  to  elect  the  Royal  Gold  Medallist  for  the 
rear.  (2)  Ordin.iry  General  Meeting  to  consider 
Ion  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill  promoted,  as  a 
lill,  by  the  London  County  Council,  and  entitled 
. to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  Plnactments 
to  Streets  and  Buildings  in  London,”  the 
i short  title  of  which  is  ‘‘The  London  Building 
The  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  Arthur 
ice-President.  8 p.m. 

of  Works'  Association,  Cart’enter's  Hall. — 

• Mr.  H.  F.  Joel.  8 p.m. 

•of  Arts  {Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  Hugh  Stannus 
» Decorative  Treatment  of  Artificial  Foliage.” 

Tuesday.  March  13. 

ry  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations  /o> 

' Officers).— Vir.  J.  F.  J.  Sykes  on  “Objects 
jodsof  Inspection."  8 p.m. 

'^n  0/  Civil  Engineers. — Papers  to  be  further 
“The  Liverpool  Overhead  Railway,'’  by 
B H.  Greathead  and  Francis  Fox ; (2)  “The 
lEguipment  of  the  Liverpool  Overhead  Rail- 
Mr.  Thomas  Parker.  Time  prermitting,  Mr. 
Collins  on  “ The  Prevention  and  Detection  of 
Water.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  14. 
tcis'  Benes'olent  Society  (9,  Conduit-street). — 
General  Meeting  of  Subscribers  and  Donors. 

tetural  Association  Camera  Club. — Mr.  R. 
nith  on  “My  Travels  in  Greece  and  Cyprus.” 
d by  the  Optical  Lantern.  8 p.m. 

'■ters'  Hall,  London  Walt  {Free  Lectures  on 
Connected  7vitk  Building). — Professor  Banister 
on  “ Englishman’s  Home.'^  8 p.m. 
ry  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations 
iary  Officers). —Vyslv.  to  Offensive  Trades  and 
■>  of  Building  Construction  under  the  Bye-Laws 


& 


Arts. — Mr.  Charles  L.  Burdick  on 
Brush."  8 p.m. 


“The 


Thursday,  March  15. 
oj Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  March  16. 

Kiural  Association.— {i)  Mr.  F.  E.  M.asey  on 
I Architecture  in  the  East  End  of  London”  ; (2) 
t Moore  on  “Old  Architecture  in  the  East  End 
ft"  7-30  P-m. 

ry  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  fo 
Officers).— Dt.  .Arthur  Newsholme  on  “ Nature 
ces,  including  Nuisances  the  Abatement  of  which 
t.”  8 p.m. 

iton  0/  Civil  Engineers  (Students'  Meeting). 

. Heiir>-  Barraclough  and  Lionel  S.  Marks 
orage  in  the  United  States."  7.30  p.m. 
Saturday,  March  17. 

■ctural  Association.  — Visit  to  the  Tower  of 

ry  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Officers). — Visit  to  Barking  Sewage  Outfall 

Institution. — Lord  Rayleigh  on  “ Light,  with 
eference  to  the  Optical  Discoveries  of  Newton." 

<)  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Paisley. 

College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 
r Architecture.”  X.  3 p.m. 


rd.,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  226/.,  1,200/.  ; 22,  Lansdowne- 
ter.,  Hampstead,  u.t.  97/.,  g.r.  22/.,  r.  45/.,  345/.— By 
Eastman  Bros.:  27,  Beverley-rd.,  Anerley,  u.t.  70  7rs., 
g.r.  15/.,  r.  45/.,  330/. — By  Newton  Co.:  60,  Victoria- 
rd.,  Finsbury-pk.,  f.,  775^.  ; 20,  Woodbridge-st.,  Clerken- 
well,  u.t.  18  yr.s.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  80/.,  205/.  ; 78.  90,  Cloudesley- 
rd.,  Islingtctn,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  80/.,  205/.  ; i3,  20, 
Cambridge-rd.,  Lee,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  75/.,  595/. — 
By Griffin:  58,  60,  Alfred-st.,  Battersea,  u.t.  67  Jts., 
g.r.  6/.,_255/.  ; 62,  64,  Alfred-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  290/.; 
6,  Mallinson-rd.,  Wandsworth  Common,  fi,  r.  32/.,  420/.  ; 
69,  KensaUrd,,  Westbourne-pk.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r. 

350/.-:— By  Foster  dn  Cranfield:  98,  100,  102,  Leyton- 
stone,  f.  moiety,  r.  74/.,  225/. 

March  2.— By  E.  &•  S.  Smith  : ii,  Green-ter., 
Clerkenwell,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  los.,  r.  56/.,  330/.  ; 1 to  4, 
Claremont-sq.,  Pentonville,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  108/.,  r.  230/., 
465/-— By  Green  b‘  Son  : 1 to  9,  Mundella-ter.,  Battersea, 
f.r.  282/.,  3,560'.  : 1 to  55  odd,  and  59  to  75  odd,  Mundella- 
rd.,  f.r.  977^.,  8,025/.  1 a 10130  even,  Mundella-rd.,  f.r.  387/., 
3,375/.  ; 20,  II,  and  22,  Mundella-ter.,  f.r.  93/.  las.,  805/. ; 
4 to  9,  Thessaly-ter.,  f.r.  187/.  4s.,  1,620'.  ; i,  2,  and  3, 
Thessaiy-ter.,  f.r.  98'.,  1,205/.  I i to  ii  odd,  Thessaly-sq., 
f.r.  132/.  20s.,  1,100/.  ; 22  to  28  even,  Thessaly-sq.,  f.r. 
88/.  8s.,  865/.  ; 2 to  18  even,  Thessaly-sq.,  f.r.  198/.  18s., 
I1830'.  1 30,  Thessaly-sq.,  f.r.  42/.  2s.,  435/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  fox  rent; 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
sq^uarc  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.J 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  ; 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

•RY  27.  — By  C.  R.  Cross:  12,  Albert-pl., 
■n,  f.,  1,875/. — By  Inrber,  Frice,  Fnrber 
Hatton  Garden,  f.,  r.  300/.,  3,750/.  ; 16,  18. 

, Sloane-sq.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  iio.,  r.,  350/., 
le  Lease  of  30,  32,  Bryanston-st.,  Portman-sq., 
.and  12  yrs.,  r.  260/.,  1,000/. — Field  es*  Sons  . 
(even),  St.  James' s-rd.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  39  yrs., 
».,  1,410/.;  102  to  112  (even),  St.  Janies's-rd., 
rs.,  g.r.  2i/.,  1,150/.  ; TOO,  St.  James’s-rd.,  u.t. 
r.  5/.,  40/.,  310/.  ; 37,  Macks-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 
40^-1  3*5/-  i i-  house  and  factory,  Bombay-st., 

1 36 yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  80/.,  650/.  ; 226,  Lynton-rd., 
.,  g.r.  5/.,  i6o/.  : 218,  220,  Aiderminster-rd.,  u.t. 
r.  lo/.,  2^. — By  W.  'Ihompson:  “The  Castle 
Upper-sq.,  Islewortb,  f.,  r 45'.,  2,010/.  ; i to  7, 

f. ,  300/.  ; No.  31,  New  Park,  Highbury,  u.t. 
;.r.  1x1.,  955/.  ; No.  26,  Bloomsbury -sq.,  u.t. 
r.  26/.  5s.,  r.  150/.,  300/.  ; 27,  Bloomsbury-sq., 

g. r.  26/.  ss.,  r 113/.,  220/. 

RY  28. — By  Slade  Butler:  F.g.r.  of  10/., 
>j.,  Tooting,  reversion  in  8 yrs.,  500/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
in  7J  yrs.,  550/. — By  Nokes  dr'  Nokes  : 157,  159, 
Copenhagen-st.,  Islington,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  54/., 
C.  B.  Smallpeice : 21,  22,  Old  Bailey  and  Ware- 
y,  f.,  area  2,690  ft.,  r.  200/.,  6,050/. — By  R.  Tidey 
5Si  Church-rd.,  Islington,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 
4^  Stanley-rd.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  15s.,  r. 
-By  Thurgood  dr*  Martin:  3 and  5,  Dames-rd., 
te,  and  plot  of  land,  f.,  500/. ; 7 and  9,  Dames- 
W.,  g.r.  15/.,  295/.;  5 and  6,  Cobbold-rd.,  f., 
Slrodc-rd.,  f.,  175/.  ; a to  6,  Mabel  Cottages, 
f-’  755^-  • a plot  of  f.  land,  Cobbold-rd., 
award's  Cottage,”  f.,  215/.  ; 10,  Sanson-rd.,  f., 
Lansdowne-rd,  and  plot  of  land,  f.,  475/.  ; a plot 
L«nsdowne-rd.,  130/.  ; 35,  Lansdowne-rd.,  f., 
r.  of  lo/.  10s.,  reversion  in  78  yrs.,  210/.  ; 35,  37, 
ter-rd.,  f.,  490/. ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Lancaster-rd., 
Uo,  Leytonstone-rd.,  o a.  3 r.  24  p.,  650/.  ; “The 
i”  and  “Royal  Lodge,”  f.,  1,585/.— By  C.  P. 
|(at  Stratford):  21  to  28  (odd),  Hotham-st., 
J.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  108/.  los.,  2,700/. 

■By  B'.  Hall:  91,  Harley-rd.,  Harlesden, 


Teak,  E. I.  ..load  9/10/c 
Sequoia.U.S.ft.cu  a/j 
Ash,  Canada  bad  2/10/0  3/15/0 

Birch,  do 2/10  o 

Elm,  do 3/S'o 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c.  1/5/0 

Oak,  do 2'i5'o  5 0/0 

Canada  5/10/0  70/0 

Fine,  Canada  red  a/is/o  1 </o 
Do.  Yellow  ....  2/s/o  4/ — 

Lath. Dantsic,  fath  ^'to|o  5' 

St.  Petersburg. . 5/0/0  6/10/0 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 2/5/0  4/: 

Odessa,  crown,...  2/5/0  4; 
Deals,  Finland 
andi  iststd  100  8/0/0  lo/Jo/o 

Do.4th&3rd..  710,0  8/0/0 

Do.  Riga 7/10/0  9/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
istyelJow  ....  lo/o/o  i3'io/o 
Do.  2nd  yellow  8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 8'io  0 it/o  0 

Swedish S/00  j6,o/o 

White  Sea Boo  16  10,0 

Canada,  Pine  isc  22,10  0 29'iQ  o 
Do.  do.  and....  17,0/0  18/10/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  7/10/0  lo/io/o 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  90/0  ii/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

and 6'io/o  7*15/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring^  boards, 
sq.,  ! in.  prep, 

“t  •••• 0/10/6  o/is/6 

Do.  and 0/7/6  0/13/0 

Otheroualities—  0/5/3  0/7/D 

Cedar  Cuba.. ft.  /3I  /4} 

Hendutas,  &c.  /s  /4J 

Mahogany,  Cuba  /3J  /6 

St.  Domingo, 

. cargo  av. 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do,  do.  /3I 
Honduras  do.  ..  /3I 

Box,  Turkey  ton  4<o,o 

Rose,  Rio 8 0/0 

Bahia 7/0/0 

St.  Do- 
0/0/s 


I3 


/5i 


Satin, 


17/0/0 

o/i/o 


TIMBER  [eontinueiil. 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3)  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  in  Scot- 


_BRADFORO  (Yorks.). — Accepted  lor  the  erection  of  a store  and 
two  houses.  Cemetery-road,  for  the  Bradford  Provident  Industrial 
Society.  Limited,  Messrs.  Rycroft  & Firth,  architects,  Bank- 
buildings.  Manchester-road,  Bradford 

Masons'  ivori.—T.  Hindle,  Bradford  

f Olliers'  ii'ork.~i<.  H.  Garforth,  Bradford  

Plumbers'  u cr-i.—K.  S.  Abbott  & Son.  Bradford  . 

Plasterers'  -work. — B.  Sugden  St  Son,  Bradtord  ....  V ^1,585  i 

-S/arrrp  Hill  & Nelson.  Bradford  ' 

Painters'  ri'ori.— Joseph  Marsland,  Bratiford  .. 
Iron/cunders.—Ro'bens  Sc  Co.  Dudley  Hill  .... 

CAERWVS  (Wales). — For  the  restoration  of  the  church,  for  tht» 
Building  Commitsee.  Mr.  W.  H.  Spaull,  architect.  Oswestry  : — 

Hugh  B.  Huglies  ;£a,32j  I W.  Cnfliths £x,7B& 

Hugh  Jones 1,997  | Jno.  Edwards  (withdiawu)  I,i3& 


Museum  Terrace.  Chelmsfoid 

Thirty-three  tenders  were  sent  in  ranging  from  3s- 3d.  tc 
per  yard.  Tiie  tender  of  T,  H.  P,  Dennis,  of  Cheinlsford,  ai 
per  yard  was  accepted. 


HEXHAM,— For  the  erection  of  new  printing  works  and  offices, 
for  the  Proprietors  of  the  Hexham  Caurant.  Beauroont-slreet 
Hexham,  county  Northumberland.  Messrs.  Marshall  & Dick 
architects,  4.  Northumberland-street,  Newcastle:— 

Ed.  Weatheiley £1.760  5 6 I Rutherford  & Arm- 

H.  Atkmson 1,553  « o strong £1.40514  /■ 

E.  Darlington - « I ira  c a.M  tt — o t 

J.  Kerdman  dc  Sons. 


HORBURY  (Yorks.).— Accepted  for  excavating,  levelling,  and 
laying  out  6 acres  of  land  at  the  sewage  works.  Mr.  Sainu^  bhaw,. 
C.E.,  Union-street  Dewsbury:— 

Garforth  Bros.,  Old  Bank-road,  Mirfield  £105  2 x 


KENLEY  (Surrey).— For  alterations  and  additions  to  hinise  and 
gardeners  lodge.  Mr.  R.  M.  D.  Lucas,  architect,  i,  Portland- 
street,  Southampton: — 

W-  Winbum  £408  to  I J.  Monger.  Kenley*  ..  £376  ro 

M.  Taylor 400  o] 

•Amended  and  Accepted. 


Bar.  Welsh,  _ 

London 5/17/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 

Wales 5/7/6  5/to/o 


2/2/ir)  e/0/0 
6/0/0 


Do.  Staffordshire, 
in  London  .... 
COPPER  — British 
cake  and  ingot 
Best  selected  .. 
Sheets,  strong  , 

r-Kili 


6/0/0  6/10/0 


42/5.'o  42/15/0 
43^0/0  43/10/0 

52/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 4<Vi/3  40/6/3 

YELLOWMETALlb  o/o/4i  0/0/5 

Lead—  p i p-  . 

9/6/3  0/0/0 


Spanish. . 

^glish  , , .. 

brands 9/7/6  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
andupwards. . ..  ii/o,b  c/c/o 

Pipe ii/io/o  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  19/10/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon. 

tagne  20/0/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 63/17/6  64/7/6 

Australian 64/5/0  64/15/0 

English  Ingots. . 71/0/0  71/icio 

71/0/0  71/15/0 

Bdliton  67/0/0  67/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/2/6  20/5/0 

Cocoarut.  Cochin  30/0/0  0/0/c 

Do.  Ceylon  23  ts/o  0 oio 

Palm.  Lagos 0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

21'is'o  22/0/0 


19/15/021/10/0 
22/0,0  24/0/0 
4'0/a  5/0/0 

S/0/0  12/0/0 


Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S. 

Do.  refined  

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  c/21/0 
Archangel o/ti/o 


TENDERS. 

{Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.) 


BODMIN.-^For  the  erection  of  school  buddings,  for  the  School 
Board,  Mr  " . J.  Jenkins,  architect.  Bodmin 

Grose  1.S;  Harris £3.336  10  1 Brown  & Grose, 

Ham  & Shelly 3.290  0 Bodmin* £2.540 

laities  Julun  3,220  0 | Samson  Trehane  2,500 

Gilbert  ot  W alters  ....  a.650  ol  'Accepted. 


LEEDS.— For  the  erection  of  a Spiritualistic  Church,  Armley  1 
house.  New  Wortley,  &c.  Mr.  Fredk.  W.  Rhodes,  architect. 
Upper  Wortley,  Leeds:— 

Church. 

jUffJtor.— Tom  Wellbum,  Annlev  £roo  o o 

Joiner. — Tom  Walker,  Arniley..  115  q ^ 

Plasterer. — Brown  & Brook,  Armley 18  0 0 

Slater. — J,  W.  Richmond,  Leeds 29  0 o 

House. 

orrrfAfrtjow.—F.  H.  Carter,  Leeds  .,  75  0 o 

JtiJi'Hrr,— Geo.  Foster,  Armley  32  rc  0 

Plumber.— K.  B.  Ciomack,  Armley 500 

Plasterer. — Brown  Sc  Brook.  Armley la  to  o 

5/a/rr.— Adam  Temple.  Le^s 600 


LI\ ERPOOL.— For  levelling  and  road-making  at  the  Hospital 
Mill-lane,  uld  Swan,  for  the  West  Derby  and  Wavertrec  Joint 
Hospital  Committee.  Mr.  F.  C.  Everett.  Surveyor,  Public  Olfices 
Green-Une,  Tuebrook,  Liverpool:— 

J.  McCabe  A:  Co £93715  6 I Chas- Burt  £760  o o 

lamas  Wilde  ^2  0 o|jas.  Keating  Sc  Son, 

:pool  laccepted)  750  10  o- 


'.  F.  Chadwick  , 


[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £710  15s.  ad.J 

LONDON.— For  making-up  and  paving  Cranbury-road,  Fulham, 
for  the  \ estry  of  the  Parish  of  Fulham.  Mr.  James  P.  Norriiigton. 


G.  Wlmpey  & Co..  , 
Hammersmith  .... 

Thos.  Adams.  Wood  1 
Green ' 

H.  J.  Creenham,  I 
Hammersmith  ....  ' 

Victoria  Stone  Co.,  I 

Kingsland i 

Nowell  & Robson.  I 

Kensington  

Imperial  Stone  Co., 

E.  Parry,  Fulham  .. 

J.  Mears,  Earl's 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  decorative  1 
road.  Brondeshury,  for  ,Mr.  W.  H.  White  : 
Walter  & Allan 


0 39.  Cavendish- 
••£>43  o 0 


BRIGHTON.- Forthe  supply  of  4,000  ft.  run  of  granite  flat  kerb 
3;000  ft.  granite  edge  kerb,  and  100  tons  pitches,  for  ihe  Tuwi 
t-ouncil.  Mr.  F.  J.  u.  -May,  C.E..  Town  Hafi,  Brighton  ;- 
Granite  Granite 

eoge  kerb  flat  kerb  Granite 

at  per  ft.  at  per  it.  pitchersai 


s.  d. 


malongt  .. 


Nowell  Co 

W.  Ijriifiih 

I.  Moulcm  & Co 

EddystoneGraniteQu: 

Limited  

W.  Hudson 

A.  Robinson.  / 

S.  Trickett  & Sons , ^ „ 

Tildesley.  Shepherd,  1 6J  ....  1 g 1 n 8 

Mabson  / 1 4 ....  , . ' o 

A.  & F- Manuelle,  London*  t s ....  1 n ” inn 

E.  J.  Van  Praagh  & Co.  ..  r 7?  ....  t 8}  ""  inn 

Harlshill  Quarry  Co 1 6 ....  1 g*  ” ’ i 16  0 

Gordon  & Burney  on  10  iT,n 

PettrickBros 1 i ....  j j 

Freeman  & Sons | ••••  >9  ....  iiio 

Groby  Graniie  Co ""  , f 

w. Vaughan j 5 j;;;  I 6 ;;;;  , i g 

Welsh  Graniie  Co i 3 ...I  ] | J | \ 

•Accepted  for  2.0C0  ft.  lineal  of  best  dressed  granite  edge  kerb 
n.  by  o in.  at  is.  5d.  per  ft..  2.500  ft,  lineal  of  best  dressed  granite 
...  keib,  12  lu.  by  out,  at  is.  7d..  per  It  , and  100  tons  of  best 
dressed  granite  piiLiieraui  32s.  od.  per  ton,  in  accordance  with  the 
samples  submiiied. 

f Accepted  for  i.coo  ft.  lineal  of  best  dressed  granite  edge  kerb. 


Thurgood 

£7.424 

7.057 

7.030 


Ansell 

Chessum  

Perry 

Killby  & Gayford  ., 
Hart  Bros 


••£6.973 
. . 6,870 
. . 6,799 
..  6,77s 

• • 6.630 

• • 6.49? 


n .photographic  studio  at  414.  Brixton-road, 

S.W.,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Tucic.  Mr.  E.  L.  Schneider,  architect,  Upper 
Tooting: — 

Rice*  Son £240  | Maxwell £228 

F-  & H.  F.  Higgs 235  E.  W.  Mitchell* 21K 

Wm.  Read  233  | • Accepted. 


T-ONDON.— For  the  reconstruction  of  new  sugar  house  new 
filling  and  cutting  sheds,  Clyde  Wnarf.Norlh  Woolwich-road  Victoria. 
Docks.  E.,  for  Messrs,  David  M.irtinp.iu&  Sons.  Limited.  Mr  W 

P.  Ryan,  C.C..  arckiiect,  Thotners  Chambers,  Ingram  Court  Fen- 
church-street.  E.C.  Quantities  In-  Messrs.  F.  Warburton,  Stent  Sc 
Curron,  Gracechurch  Buildings.  E.C.  ;—  '' 

For  ButlJing  It'orks. 

. ••£>2,485  I Holliday  * Greenwood  . 

...  ri.sBo  S,  & W.  Pattinson  8,S4-* 

8,637  1 Scrivener*  Co. 8,382 


Hall.  BeddaU,  & Co.  . 
B.  E.  Nightingale  ... 

Thomas  Boyce 

R.  A.  Yerbury  * Sons 


8,626  1 Holloway  Bro 


For  Constructional  Iro 
R.  Moreland  * Sons  £4.302  19  3 j \ 

Handyside 4. >25  0 o| 

For  Patent  Fireproof  Partitions. 
Cunaab-Wrights* £3^  ,3  j 

For  Glaeiug. 


LONDON.  — For  rebuilding  shop  and  premises,  i,  Cobure- 
place,  Bayswator,  for  Mr.  R.  W.  Clarke.  Mr.  A.  Burnell  BumeU. 
architect  :— 

F.iJ.Woods  ....£3.574  o olMcCormick  £3.342  0 o 

Grover  3,448  o 0 | Creaton  & Co. 3,289  6 


2o8 


THE  BUILDER, 


[March  io,  i8 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  “Angel  end  Trump«  ' public- 
house.  High-street.  Stepney,  for  Reids  Brewery  Company, 

Courtney  3:  Fairboume  I Patman  & Fotheringhatn  ..j£a.*7i 

Creaton  3:  Co a, 6*3  1 Wells  *.455 


LONDON.— For  proposed  alterations  at  Nos.  356,  m3,  and  ajj, 
Old-street.  St.  Lukes,  for  Messrs.  Alex.  Leferer  & Co  Mr.  o. 
Gordon  Stanham.  architect,  icoB,  Queen  \iciona-street,  ^L. 

Patman  3:  Fcther-  I Appley  .6'.S0«  9 6 

ingham  0 0 1 Richardson 1.433  0 o 

Gould  3c  Brand  ....  r.673  0 o I Thomas i.*at  M o 

F.  i-H.  F.  Higgs  ..  r.S9J  o 0 Jams  3:  Sow  .. ....  j.93|  » <» 

Eydmann  i,59S  o 0 I London  3t  Co 1.153  0 0 

• Accepted. 


MALDON.— For  rebuUdiog  subles  at  the  "Blue Boar."  Maldon, 
<or  Mr.  Chas.  Armstrong,  manager  and  receirer  to  the  Colchester 
Brewing  Company.  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  architect,  Cups  Chambers, 
Colchester ^ r 

A.  Baxter .£59?  13  6 I I. Cozzett.. .. .... .....£250  0 o 

E,  West o o I Jonas  omith,  Maldon*  3*5  5 6 

• Accepted. 


TODMORDEN  D'orks.i.— For  paring,  fl’gging.  &c.,  Vernon  and 
fifteen  Other  stieels.  for  the  Local  Board  .Mr.  H-  Shaw.  C.E  , 
Sun-e>-or.  Town  Hall.  Todmorden.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  • — 
Benjamin  Lamb  . . ..i'a.a**  14  10  I Win.  Chew  (portion 

Thomas Gadfield  ..  a.ais  9 0 ofcontract) £1,60010  8 

John  M'Cabe  3:  Co.  1.98617  3 Thomas  HorrocVs. 

Joe  Johnson r.Sjs  6 7M  Burnley* 1.797  6 * 

* Accepted.  ' 


WEDNESBURV.— For  laying  out  a new  street,  Mesty  Croft, 
for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  E.  Martin  Scott.  Borough  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall.  Wednesbury 

Currrall.  Lewis,  & 1 Jones  & Fitzmaunce  £43^ 

Martin  £556  9 o I John  White,  jun.....  *37 

John  Cashmore  ....  480  ' 

Jacob  Biggs 460 

John  W.  Ferediy  ..  455 
Herbert  Holloway  ..  439 


John  White,  jut 

, Geo.  Law.  Kidder- 
I minster  (accepted) 
H.  Burnham 


MORECAMBE.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  business  pre- 
mises for  Messrs.  Rycroft  3:  Firth,  architects,  Bank  Buildings. 
Manchester-roed,  Bradford  „,  ,, 

Masons’  an.i  yciners’  -wark.—  H.  Birkley] 

3:  Sons,  Wyke  * ) 

P!u>nbirs'  -ajork.—V..  B.  Abbott,  Morecambe  .... 

PlasUrers'  wuzi.-B.  Sugden  .&  Son.  Biad- V £3.139 

ford 1 

Siattrs'  tt'ori.— Thomas  Nelson.  Bradford ) 

Painters' Fletcher,  Bradford .J 


NEWCASTLE.— For  alterations  to  the  “King’s  Head  Hotel. 
Scotswood-road,  for  Messrs-  J.  and  W.  McDonald.  Messrs. 
MarshaU  & Dick,  architects.  4.  Northumbexland-street.  New. 

Middlemiss  Bros £73*  o 0 | J.  3:  W.  I-owry 547  is  0 

jas.  Smart  6to  0 o | William  Hudspeth, 

Ed.  Weatherley 56113  o Gateshead* 33713  7 

Thos.  Weatheritt  551  3 of 


• Accepted. 


OGMORE  VALE.— For  the  proposed  Vicarage.  Ograore  Vale 

D.  Jenkins  3:  Co £i.s»  I J.  Haines  £i.«99 

E.  C.  Newly  3:  Co 1.400  Hathetly  3c  Carr 1,187 

J.  Hainet  ac  Son 1.364  1 W.  Perkins  1,155 

D.  C.  Jones  3:  Co 1.259  I K.  Small.  Harry  (accepted)  1.136 

W.  Bowers  i Co. 1.23a  | P.  Caylatd 1,129 


PENTRE  RHONDD.A  iGUra.I.— For  the  erection  of  library 
buildings.  Ton  Pentte.  Mr.  Jacob  Rees,  architect.  Hillside. 
Pentre  Rhondda ; — 

John  Rees £2.630!  Alban  Richards,  Pentre*  £3,300 

*.Accepted. 


PETERBOROUGH-— For  the  erection  of  a dwelling  house. 
New  England,  for  Mr.  Redhead.  Mr.  J.  G.  SuUebrass.  architect, 
Peterborough 

kowe  £25918  9lMachia £278  o 0 

Gray 293  o o Sibley  263  0 o 

Bailey  284  o e Cutindge  (accepted)  253  o o 

380  7 0 I 


Bridgefoot  . . 


WHITCHURCH,— Accepted  for  the  sewerage  of  Whitchurch, 
for  the  Cardiff  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  William  Frazer, 
Engineer  of  Works 

J.  J.  Ince,  Barry  £s®t  ® 0 

.[Engineer’s  estimate,  £749  9 6.J 
Contract  So.  2. 

Wood  it  Son,  Cardiff £s®9  10  8 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £674  18  o.J 
Contract  So.  J. 

Frank  .Ashley.  Cardiff £73*  *7  8 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £842  6 o] 

Contract  So.  4. 

J.  J.  Ince,  Barrr £1.690  lo  it 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £3.019  «4  6] 

Contract  So.  $. 

Maclcay.  Newport,  Mon £1.108  9 0 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £1,245  10  4] 


WHITEHAVEN.— For  the  erection  of  a hospiul  for  infectious 
diseases,  for  the  Town  and  Harbour  Trustees 

S,  .MeWhinney  ....£4.376  3 9 I Jonathan  Young  ....£3.94*  10  o 
Wm.  Bradley,  Millom.  David  Bums  (painting 

Cumberland*  ....  3.954  17  2I  only)  280  o o 

* Accepted. 


WIMBLEDON.— ForNo-sContract.  Wimbledon  Park  Estate,  for 
the  Wimbledon  Park  Land  Company.  Limited.  Mr,  William  Hunt, 
architect  and  surveyor.  5,  York-buildiogs.  Adelphl 

King  £653  I Nicholls  (accepted)  £ssS 

Mears 648  I 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  lb#  Publishing  Office,  ijs.  per  annum  (01 
4s.  pd.  per  quarter),  ran  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder,' 
hv  PriAay  Pact. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.  C.  E.  (we  have  not  space  to  continue  a correspont 
suhjectl.-B.  3:  H. 

’ '1  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  3:c.,  roust  bo  a 
le  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarSy 


. _ ipelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books 

addresses. 

NOTE.— The  respqnsibQlCy  of  signed  articles,  and  pa 
public  meetings,  rr — *' 


authors. 

jHot  undiriake  to  return  rejeeted  eomnunitoK 

Letters  or  cororaunications  (beyond  mere  news-items) 
been  duplicated  for  other  Joumau  are  NOT  DESIRED 


All  coramunxeations  regarding  literary  and  artistic  n 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  relating  to  ad 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addres 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRlffi 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS 

SATH  ston:^. 
FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Pre« 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


The  attention  of  Architects  is 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estia 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norte 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent; 
Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand.  >V.C. 


Aflphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Meta 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  C 
Poultry,  E.  C. — The  best  and  cheapest  ma 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehot 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  mi 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•THE  BUILDER  ’’  Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  anv  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America.  AustrtUia.  Nr 


ippUedDiREC 
1 Kingdom,  at 
. i of  Europe. 

Zealand.  India.  China.  Ceylon.  3:c.  96s.  per  annum, 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be 
the  Publisher  of  "THE  BUILDER."  No.  46.  Catherine-, 


annum.  Remittances 
addresse^to 


RYE  (Sussex).— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Stc..  for  the 
committee  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  T.  Elworthy,  archi- 1 
tect,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea:—  I 

Francis  St  i'attenden  £960  i C.  Huggett £743  j 

Alfred  Comport 783  A.  E.  Nunn 6^  1 

Hy.  Knoi;k  750  | I 


Established  iti66. 


SFBAGUE  & CO., 

PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5,  East  Harding-street 
Fetter-lane,  E.C 


QUANTITIES,  «c.,  L1THOGI 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
BSETGSlSft  ft  SOE,  30,  Parliament 
“ QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES  AN] 
For  x8o4.  price  6d.  post  yd.  Io  leather  i/-  Post  1 


SHEERNESS  —For  the  erection  of  house  and  shop,  for  Mr, 


I Osborne  3;  Co £479  < 

539  0 I Leager,  Sittingboume 
527  15  I (accepted) 459  ' 


SHEERNESS.— For  thcerection  of  five  houses,  for  Mr.  Kite.  Mr. 
W.  Parrish,  architect.  Sheerness : — 

Osborne  3:  Co £«.3»6  I Beyle £*.215 

Bro»n 1.290  Pavey ».3t4 

Leaizer  1.273  Bartard*  1,060 

MugTies 1.243  I "Accepted. 


J.J.ETRID6E,Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


THE 


Freicl  Asili! 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


SL.VITHWAITE  — For  erecting  board  schools  and  master’s 
(louse,  Slailhwaite.  for  the  Siaithwaite  and  Lingard’s  U.  D.  Board 
School: — 

sdeteffed  Tenders. 

^^eLson.  &-e. — Wm  Holtuyd  Crknble,  Slailhwaitel 
yoiners,  &-C. — J,  Viirley  & Sons.  Siaithwaite  ...  I 

Plumber,  Src. — Francis  Goodhall.  Marsden ( 

Slater  and  Contrtur. — W.  E.  Jowltt,  Hudders- 1 

field 'f  £2.too 

Plasterer  and  Painter, — Jas.  Walker,  Slaith-  j 

Seating  Afparatus.—j.  W.  Thornton,  Hudders- 1 
field J 


SLATING  AND  TILING, 


SOUTHAMPTON.  — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
*■  Pembroke"  Hotel  and  the  house  adjoining  in  Pembroke-squ; 
and  the  general  reparation  of  the  same,  for  Siessrs.  Mew,  Langti 

c.  t-i_  -r  ur:-K»  \z.  i;  o--... 


& Co..  Brewers.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  E.  Cooper  Poole, 
architect.  3.  Portland-street.  Southampton 

Roe  & Co £295  I G.  Uagshaw  & Son, 

H,  Stevens  3:  Co.  393  I Southampton  (accepted).. £290 


To  be  Executed  by  Contract  in  any  pan 
of  ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn  ■ Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


COMPANY, 


Suffolk  House,  Cannon-stre, 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERI. 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILD 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS, 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY 
&c.,  &c. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosei 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on 


General  Post  OfBc*,  and 

Hn  ilrii'TlCPa 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

znio  AND  COFFEE  EOOFU: 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

IjOIiTIDOlSr.  •«’•••  XjZ^EEtIPOOL.  •»"*•  O-LA^SO-C 

352  to  364,  Euston-road,  N.W.  6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-i 

218  and  220,  High-street,  Borongh,  S.E. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENT! 

NO  SOLiDIIKi.  NO  SZTERNAI.  FASTBNIN 

Farticulars  on  Application*  Chief  Offices:  Fitzroy  Works^  EVSTON  BOADy  LONDONy  •^* 


Uhc  Builber, 


Voc.  LXVl.  KO.  t»7. 


MARCH  r?,  tSg4. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  Censlitat^  Coart,  Chester  Cathedral. — Drawn  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Ivison  

New  Theatre,  Rotterdam  : Entrance  Elevation. — Herr  J.  Verheul,  Architect  

New  Theatre,  Rotterham  ; Longitudinal  Section. — Herr  J.  Verheul,  Architect 

Microscopic  Structure  of  Rocks,  illustratiag  Students'  Column  article  


Double-Poft  InJfPhcio, 

Dotible-Pitge  Ph»ie~Lithc. 

DoubU'Pagt  Ph^tO’LUhc. 

.Two  Single-Page  [nk-Pkatet. 


Blocks  in  Text. 

Plan  and  Section  of  Cinrch  of  St.  John  at  Daraascqs PACE  >to  | Plans  of  New  Theatre.  Rotterdam 


Pace  218 
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otes  ®*i 
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Boiler  Explosions. 

is  surprising  how 
slow  men  are  to 
apply  the  lessons 
which  the  expe- 
rience of  other 
men  teaches  them. 
Only  when  the 
e.xperience  be- 
comes his  own 
does  the  ordinary 
man  begin  to 
imend  his  ways.  The  truth  of  this  is 
annually  illustrated  by  the  numerous  boiler 
jxplosions  which  every  keen  frost  brings  in 
,ts  train,  with  their  harvest  of  damages  to 
property,  maiming,  and  death.  \ear  after 
jfearthe same  object-lesson  is  taught  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country- 
boilers  burst  because  of  frozen  pipes.  And 
yet,  year  after  year,  new  boilers  are  fixed 
ivilhout  the  slightest  attempt  being  made  to 
lessen  the  risks  to  which  every  winter  exposes 
:hem. 

Mr.  Lavington  E.  Fletcher,  Chief  Engineer 
hf  the  Manchester  Steam-Users’  Association, 
has  published  a list  of  the  “Kitchen  and 
birculating  Boiler  Explosions  ” which 
occurred  during  the  sharp  frost  from  Friday, 
[anuary  5,  to  Tuesday,  January  9,  this  year. 
For  this  period  of  five  days  no  fewer  than 
biirty-eight  explosions  are  recorded,  and  it  is 
piore  than  probable  that  many  others 
occurred  which  have  escaped  public  notice. 
Of  these  thirty-eight  explosions,  twenty-three 
arose  from  ordinary  kitchen  circulating- 
iboilers,  and  resulted  in  the  death  of  ten 
persons  and  injury  to  twenty-nine  others. 
The  remaining  fifteen  cases  were  explosions 
jf  heating  apparatus  boilers  in  churches, 
:hapels,  schools,  and  other  public  buildings, 
ind  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  boys  and 
Injury  to  four  men.  All  were  due  to  the 
■same  cause — fires  lit  under  the  boilers  when 
''nipes  were  choked  with  ice ; in  other  words, 
j:lie  circulation  of  water  was  stopped  by  ice, 
:he  boilers  practically  becoming  sealed 
fesseis,  from  which  the  gradually-accumu- 
ating  steam-pressure  could  find  no  outlet 
save  by  bursting  them,  Steam  is  a good 
jfeervant,  but,  like  other  servants,  it  must  have 
;ertain  liberties  if  peace  is  to  be  maintained. 

One  of  the  -explosions  included  in  Mr. 
Fletcher’s  list  is  the  one  which  occurred  at 
^del  Reformatory,  near  Leeds,  on  January  6 


this  year,  and  which  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a recent  investigation  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Boiler  Explosions  Act,  1 882. 
In  this  case  the  boiler  was  of  the  saddle 
type,  made  of  wrought-icon  plates  welded 
together,  and  connected  with  two  systems  of 
flow  and  return  pipes,  which  ran  round  the 
lecture-room  in  which  the  Sunday  services 
were  held.  It  appears  that,  on  the  morning 
of  the  explosion  (a  Saturday),  two  boys  lit 
the  fire  as  usual,  and  that  in  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  boiler  burst,  dis- 
lodging the  brickwork,  killing  one  boy 
instantly,  and  scalding  the  other  so  terribly 
that  he  died  the  following  day.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  frozen  pipes.  The  circulation 
was  stopped  by  ice,  and,  as  there  was  no 
safety-valve,  the  pressure  of  steam  gradually 
increased  till  at  length  it  rent  the  iron  with 
the  sad  results  just  recorded.  A few  shillings 
spent  on  a safety-valve  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  prevented  this  and  the  dozen 
or  more  similar  “ accidents  ” which  occurred 
on  or  about  the  same  date,  but  many  heating 
engineers  are  apparently  too  thoughtless  to 
provide  this  necessary  appliance. 

The  plumber  who  had  fixed  the  boiler  at 
Adel  stated  in  evidence  that  lie  had  fixed 
several  similar  boilers,  all  without  safety- 
valves,  but  he  acknowledged  that  a proper 
valve  would  have  prevented  the  explosion. 
Other  evidence  was  given  apparently  with 
the  object  of  discrediting  the  use  of  safety- 
valves,  but  the  Commissioners,  in  delivering 
judgment,  attached  little  or  no  weight  to 
these  opinions ; on  the  contrary-,  they  de- 
clared their  conviction  that  such  explosions 
could  be  prevented  by  fitting  a good  safety- 
valve  to  each  boiler,  and  maintaining  it  in  a 
state  of  efficiency.  They  also  recommended 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  emptying 
heating  pipes  when  the  apparatus  is  not  in 
use.  This  provision  can  so  easily  be  made 
in  low-pressure  hot-water  systems,  such  as 
that  at  Adel,  that  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  All  that  is  required  is  the  fitting  of 
a draw-off  tap  to  the  boiler  and  a stop-tap  on 
the  feed-pipe.  But  the  high-pressure  system 
of  heating  does  not  lend  itself  to  such  an 
arrangement. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  turn  for  a moment 
to  the  recently  - issued  “Report  on  the 
Working  of  the  Boiler  Explosions  Acts,  18S2 
and  1890.”  This  belated  report  refers  to 
the  twelve  months  from  July  I,  1892,  to 
June  30,  1893,  and  records  seventy-two 


explosions,  of  whith  no  fewer  than  twelve 
occurred  in  connexion  with  the  heating 
apparatus  of  public  buildings.  The  remaining 
explosions  were  of  larger  boilers  used  for 
developing  steam  formotive  powerin  factories, 
ships,  locomotives,  &c.,  and  do  not  fall  within 
our  province.  Of  the  twelve  explosions  of 
heating-boilers  ten*  were  caused  by  the  pipes 
or  connexions  being  choked  with  ice,  and  all 
these  ten  occurred  in  the  five  days  from 
December  26  to  December  3O1  1892  ; four  of 
the  boilers  were  saddle  boilers,  three  tubular, 
one  cast-iron  vertical,  one  wrought  - iron 
annular,  and  one  is  described  merely  as 
“ wrought-iron."  One  boiler  was  “new” 
when  it  burst,  while  the  age  of  the  others 
varied  from  two  to  sixteen  years.  The  two 
explosions  not  caused  by  frost  were  due  (i) 
to  “ undue  pressure,  the  overflow  pipe  being 
choked  by  sediment,”  and  (2)  to  “undue 
pressure,  the  circulation  of  water  having 
been  stopped  by  air  in  the  pipes ; ” the 
former  of  these  is  described  as  a “rect- 
angular” boiler,  and  the  latter  as  a “ tubular 
one.  This  brings  the  number  of  exploded 
tubular  boilers  to  four — i.e.,  equal  to  the 
saddle  boilers. 

Fortunately,  the  death-roll  from  these 
“accidents”  was  small,  only  one  person 
being  killed  ; four  only  were  injured.  But  this 
must  not  be  taken  as  a full  statement  of  the 
deaths  and  injuries  caused  by  the  explosion  ot 
boilers  from  frost  in  the  year  under  considera- 
tion, for  ordinary  domestic  boilers  do  not 
come  under  the  Boiler  Explosions  Acts,  and 
consequently  statistics  in  regard  to  these  are 
not  given  in  the  Report.  The  loss  of  life 
caused  by  the  bursting  of  kitchen  boilers  is 
much  greater  than  that  caused  by  the  bursting 
of  heating  boilers,  and  the  provision  of 
proper  safety-valves  is  so  much  the  more 
necessary.  Unless  persons  responsible  for 
the  fitting  of  such  boilers  are  more  careful 
in  the  future  to  provide  safety-valves  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Howard  Smith,  one  of  the  Commissioners  in 
the  Adel  Reformatory  Inquiry  at  Leeds, 
namely,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Boiler 
Explosions  Acts  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  investigation  of  domestic  boiler- 
explosions.  Perhaps  this  would  have  the 
desired  effect.  Certainly  the  idea  of  imprison- 

* The  report  itself  says  “ eleven,"  but  in  an  appendix, 
containing  a detailed  list  of  the  explosions,  only  ten  ar 
definitely  stated  to  be  due  to  frost. 


invaluable  record  of  a building  of  great 
historical  interest,  which  has  now  been 
terribly  injured  by  fire. 

The  covered  part  of  the  mosque  consisted 
of  a central  part,  three  bays  long,  running 
north  and  south,  with  a dome  over  the 
middle ; and  right  and  left  three  large  parallel 
aisles,  which  opened  away  on  each  side, 
eleven  bays  long  in  both  directions.  Both  of 
these  great  wings  were  roofed  alike,  with 
three  equal  spans  resting  on  rows  of  marble 
columns,  a large  number  of  which  had 
capitals  that  appear  to  be  Early  Byzantine. 

The  centre  and  two  wings  cover  a space 
about  450  ft.  by  125  ft.  Along  the  whole  of 
the  north  side  is  a large  open  court, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  an  open 
arcade,  which  in  pait  rests  on  marble 
columns  with  Byzantine  capitals.  The 
front  of  ihQ  covered  port  cigd.\n%i  the  court- 
yard was  an  open  arcade  with  a row  of 
arched  openings  above.  Tliis  double  tier  of 
openings  was  exactly  repeated  in  the  two 
internal  longitudinal  arcades.  The  whole  of 
this  composite  building  has  usually  been 
spoken  of  as  the  Church  of  St.  |ohn,  and  it 
is  even  said  that  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
time  ot  Walid,  Christians  and  Muslims 
divided  the  building  between  them,  the 
former  retaining  the  western  portion,  and 
the  latter  taking  the  eastern.  The  central 
portion  is  always  referred  to  as  the  transept. 
Mr.  Spiers,  whose  knowledge  of  Byzantine 
art  is  probably  unsurpassed,  suggests  that 
the  western  part  was  the  original  nave,  and 
that  the  eastern  wing  was  added  by  Walid. 

I wish  to  offer  an  interpretation,  and  to 
clear  the  ground  I would  make  these  sugges- 
tions and  remarks : — 

1.  Such  great  size  (say  500  ft.  by  125  ft.) 
is  unknown  in  an  early  eastern  church. 

2.  The  span  of  the  “ transept  " is  wider  by 
some  14  ft.  than  the  central  span  of  the 
*•  nave  ” ; this  also  is  unparalleled. 

3.  There  are  no  women’s  galleries. 

4.  There  is  no  precedent  for  three  equal 
spans  in  a basilican  nave,  nor  for  upper 
ranges  of  openings. 

5.  A dome  or  lantern  at  end  is  most  un- 
usual. and  probably  unknown  in  eastern 
buildings  of  early  date. 

6.  The  transverse  building  is  much  the 
highest;  it  has  continuous  walls,  with 
windows  high  up,  which  were  partly  blocked 
by  the  roots  of  the  east  and  west  wings. 

7.  The  end  of  the  transverse  building  is 
evidently  the  main  entrance  out  of  the  great 
court,  and  is  opposite  the  fountain,  as  was 
usual  in  atrium  courts. 

8.  The  north  side,  for  the  whole  length, 
opening  with  arcades  to  the  court,  is  an 
impossible  arrangement  for  a church.’ 

9.  The  east  and  west  wings  being  exactly 
alike,  there  is  no  reason  for  taking  one  as  a 
portion  of  the  old  church  and  not  the  other. 
The  whole  forms  a regular  and  perfect 
mosque. 

10.  If  one  wing  only  had  belonged  to 
the  church,  it  would  have  been  in  a corner  of 
the  court. 

The  central  “crossing,”  with  the  four  great 


Plan  and  Section  of  Church  of  St.  John  at  Damascus. 


piers  and  the  niches  at  the  angles,  is 
engraved  by  Choisy  in  “ I'Art  de  Batir,” 
and  a comparison  of  it  with  the  church  in 
Isauria,  illustrated  in  the  last  supplement  to 
the  Hellenic  Jottnial,  will  prove  it  to  be  of 
similar  date — the  reign  of  Arcadiiis.  Here 
the  crossing  is  greater  transversely  to  the 
lengtii  of  the  church,  and  it  is  in  the  middle. 
Here  also  are  similar  niches  across  the  angles 
above.  The  preparation  for  the  dome  of  St. 
Sergius  at  Constantinople  is  but  slightly 
developed  from  this,  the  niches  being 
“slurred’’  into  the  domed  surface.  The 
Damascus  dome  itself  above  the  cornice  is,  I 
suppose,  Arab  work.  If  the  court,  the  entrance, 
and  the  “crossing”  be  original,  this  would 


throw  the  axis  of  the  church  north  and  sc; 
This  direction  is  unusual,  but  by  just  adi 
enclosing  aisle  walls  we  obtain  a very  pe)> 
early  Byzantine  church  of  large  dimensi; 
and  it  at  once  appears  how  easily  the  / 
builders  (if  my  supposition  is  correct)t 
taking  down  the  aisles,  made  their  wing; 
three  spans  open  out  from  the  lateral  an 
of  the  church. 

In  Fig.  I the  bottom  part  shows  the  prer 
arrangement  with  two  of  the  eleven  bay 
the  west  wing.  The  other  half  shows' 
suggested  original  state. 

Fig.  2 is  a section  from  north  to  s 
through  the  centre,  in  which  the  left-handi 
shows  the  present  state,  with  the  lines  of  f 
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of  the  extensions  blocking  up  the  windows 

dotted.  The  right  side  shows  how  women’s 
galleries  may  have  been  obtained,  and  the 
whole  has  a remarkable  resemblance  to  St. 
Irene.  My  sketches  are  compiled  from  M. 
Choisy’s  plate,  Mr.  Spiers’s  sketch, the  pub- 
lished plan,  and  several  photographs. 

It  is  known  that  the  present  mosque  stands 
within  the  temenos  of  a late  Syrian  temple  of 
the  style  of  Baalbek  and  Palmyra.  At  Palmyra 
there  is  a similar  great  colonnaded  court 
within  which  the  temple  stood,  with  its  axis 
north  and  south.  The  temple  of  Baalzarain, 
also  near  Damascus,  is  entirely  similar  in 
respect  to  its  enclosure  and  direction. 

Now,  at  Damascus,  the  south  wall  of  the 
church  coincides  with  an  ancient  wall,  and  a 
fine  ancient  triple  gateway  occurs  where 
shown  on  our  plan.  I suppose  that  the 
church  was  backed  against  the  old  boundary 
in  a large  court  which  was  formed  about  it — 
east,  north,  and  west.  The  situation  on  an 
old  site,  and  partly  on  old  walls,  may  have 
furnished  the  reason  for  its  pointing  south. 
Tliis  direction,  however,  is  not  without 
parallel. 

De  VogQ6  gives  an  engraving  of  an  im- 
portant fourth-fifth  century  church  at 
Ouennaouat,  in  Syria,  which  has  its  atrium 
to  the  north  and  its  sanctuary  exactly  south. 
Other  examples  might  be  given;  all  the  early 
Jewish  synagogues  in  Syria  lie  on  a 
meridian. 

The  square  end  is,  again,  not  without 
precedent ; the  early  Syrian  church  at  Behio, 
(“  La  Syrie  Centrale,”)  is  square-ended,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  actual  pre- 
judice in  this  region  for  making  the 
sanctuary  end  square  on  the  outside,  only 
forming  the  apse  within  ; and  this  may,  of 
course,  have  been  easily  accomplished  for 
the  ground  story  at  Damascus,  as  suggested 
on  the  plan. 

\ ♦ I 

NOTES. 

H E London  and  India  Dock 
Company  have  been  making, 
during  the  past  year,  very  great 
**11  improvements  at  the  Blackwall 
end  of  their  West  India  Docks.  The  old 
entrance,  which  was  only  45  ft.  wide,  has 
been  entirely  reconstructed,  and  its  width 
increased  to  60  ft.  The  locks  leading  to  the 
import  and  export  docks  have  also  been 
rebuilt,  and  increased  in  width  to  60  ft. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Donaldson,  the 
engineer  to  the  dock  company,  by  Messrs, 
^ucas  & Aird,  and  is  now  well  advanced,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  import  lock  being  com- 

fileted.  The  swing-bridges  over  these  inner 
DCKs,  which  carry  the  railway  traffic  between 
the  MilKvall  Junction  and  South  Greenwich 
stations,  have  been  lengthened  to  suit  these 
alterations.  This  work  has  been  done  by 
Messrs.  Sir  William  Arrol  & Co.,  who 
'adopted  an  ingenious  method  of  accom- 
plishing a somewhat  difficult  undertaking. 
As  the  railway  traffic  over  these  bridges 
could  not  be  interfered  with,  the  structures 
were  temporarily  supported  on  timber 
trestles  resting  upon  the  bottom  of  the  lock. 
The  lattice  webs  of  the  main  girders  were 
then  entirely  removed,  and  the  top  booms 
raised  such  a distance  that  the  stress  due  to 
the  additional  length  that  had  to  be  added 
to  the  end  of  the  bridges,  remained  the  same 
as  formerly.  By  this  means  the  booms  of 
the  girders  required  no  alteration,  and  only 
new  webs  were  necessary,  in  addition  to  the 
portion  required  to  lengthen  the  bridges. 


WE  regret  to  notice  that  the  Corporation 
of  Sheffield  have  received  (and  appa- 
rently mean  to  act  on)  a recommendation  of 
a special  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject,  to  the  eiTect  that  the  City 
Surveyor,  if  his  office  and  staff  are  re- 
organised, will  be  able  efficiently  to  carry 
out  any  architectural  work  required  by  the 
Corporation.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  that 
architectural  work  done  for  the  Corporation 
will  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  official  archi- 


j tecture,  and  we  all  know  what  that  generally 
means.  The  Sheffield  Society  of  Architects 
and  Surveyors  addressed  a protest  to  the 
Corporation  against  this  intention,  on  the 
ground  that  the  City  Surveyor  had  work 
enough  to  occupy  him  in  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  his  proper  functions,  that  archi- 
tectural designs  made  by  assistants  in  his 
office  were  not  likely  to  be  of  the 
highest  order,  and  that  the  design  and 
erection  of  public  buildings  furnisli  some 
of  the  best  opportunities  which  archi- 
tects seek  for  the  legitimate  display  of 
their  abilities,  of  which  they  would  be 
deprived  under  the  proposed  new  departure. 
This  latter  is  in  itself  a perfectly  legitimate 
reason  for  the  architects  to  urge,  however 
little  weight  it  may  have  with  the  City 
Council.  Sheffield  contains  some  very  able 
architects,  who  have  far  more  than  a local 
reputation,  and  it  is  paying  them  a very  poor 
compliment  to  propose  to  dispense  with  their 
services  for  the  future.  But  it  is  an  even 
more  important  consideration  that  the  archi- 
tectural character  of  new  buildings  in  the 
city  must  inevitably  suffer  by  their  design 
being  relegated  to  an  official  department. 
It  always  has  been  so  and  always  must  be 
so.  The  persons  w'ho  are  suited  to  and  will 
put  themselves  into  official  harness  are 
scarcely  ever  the  class  of  persons  who  will 
impart  artistic  feeling  and  effect  into 
works  of  architecture.  Recent  criticism  in 
America  has  attributed  the  poor  and  unin- 
teresting character  of  public  buildings  in  the 
United  States  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the 
system  of  designing  such  buildings  in  the 
municipal  offices  has  been  paramount,  and 
there  is  a strong  and  growing  public  feeling 
against  it.  In  our  own  country  the  poor, 
tame,  and  uninteresting  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  for  the  Post-office  department 
in  various  towns  in  England,  from  designs 
prepared  in  the  Office  of  Works,  are  so  many 
witnesses  of  the  fatal  effect  of  officialism  in : 
connexion  with  architecture.  If  the  Sheffield 
Corporation  carry  out  their  intention,  they 
will  be  doing  more  than  casting  a slight  on 
their  leading  architects;  they  will  betaking 
the  worst  step  for  the  architectural  adorn- 
ment of  their  own  city.  Perhaps  the  latter 
consideration  may  move  them,  if  the  former 
does  not. 


Dr.  PAUL  KRETSCHMER  has  done 
good  service  to  archeeology  by  the 
publication  of  his  book  on  the  inscriptions  of 
Greek  vases,  just  issued.  In  his  preface  he 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  in 
the  material  so  collected  a new  source  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  popular  as  opposed  to 
the  literary  speech  of  Greece.  Many  forms 
that  have  been  supposed  to  be  mere  cases  of 
mis-spelling  are,  in  reality,  instances  of 
popular  speech  actually  current  at  the  time. 
The  writer  deals  with  the  the  inscriptions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  linguistic  form,  not 
subject-matter,  hence  detailed  criticism  would 
have  been  out  of  place,  but  the  book  is  one 
that  no  student  of  vase-paintings  can  afford  to 
neglect,  because  necessarily  the  question  of 
dialect  throws  light  on  that  of  provenance. 
Totake  an  example,  the  interesting  Euphorbos 
plate  in  the  British  Museum,  as  it  was 
found  at  Cameiros,  has  been  usually  classed 
as  Rhodian,  but  a comparison  of  its  inscrip- 
tions with  those  undoubtedly  known  as 
Rhodian,  show  that,  according  to  Dr. 
Kretschmer,  the  plate  was  imported  from 
Argos. 

WE  hear  that  no  less  than  seventy-six 
designs,  sixteen  of  which  are  from 
England,  have  been  sent  in  for  the  com- 
petition for  two  new  bridges  across  the 
Danube  at  Budapest.  The  jury  appointed 
by  the  Hungarian  Minister  for  Commerce 
met,  under  his  presidency,  for  the  first 
time  on  the  i8th  ult.,  when  a sub-com- 
mittee, composed  exclusively  of  members 
of  the  architectural  and  engineering  profes- 
sions and  artists,  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  preliminary  examination  of  the  designs. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Minister  of  Com- 


merce to  the  respective  Governments  repre- 
sentatives from  Vienna,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
London  have  joined  the  committee.  The 
result  of  the  adjudication  is  not  expected  for 
several  months. 


The  Hygienic  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Budapest  in  the  autumn  seems  to  be 
succeeding  in  its  preliminary  arrangements 
to  an  extent  which  may  be  called  almost 
alarming,  since  we  are  informed  that  there 
are  362  Hygienistis  and  78  Demographists 
already  entered  on  the  lists,  who  will  read 
440  papers.  By  what  division  of  labour 
these  are  to  be  got  through  in  eight  days  it 
is  not  easy  to  imagine.  The  number  of  the 
sections  has  been  increased  by  one,  the 
“Samaritan  Congress”  having  consented 
to  amalgamate  with  the  general  Congress, 
but  we  presume  this  institution  will  bring 
forward  its  own  papers  as  an  addition  to 
the  440.  It  is  announced  also  that  the 
medical  officers  of  the  German  railways,  and 
the  cremation  societies,  will  also  hold  their 
meetings  at  Budapest  in  connexion  with  the 
general  Congress.  But  who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ? 


The  reception  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edric  Bayley  and  the  members  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic 
Institute  on  Thursday  evening,  March  8, 
gave  an  excellent  opportunity  to  a number 
of  visitors  of  carefully  examining  the  working 
of  a Polytechnic  Institute.  Much  has  been 
wTitten  about  the  starting  of  Polytechnics, 
the  provisions  of  the  necessary  buildings^ 
and  the  collection  of  funds,  but  owing  to  the 
organisation  being  a novel  development  the 
actual  working  of  the  schemes  is  not  quite 
so  familiar.  It  is  within  recollection  that 
this  Institute  acquired  the  buildings  of  the 
Pastor’s  College  at  103,  Borough-road,  and 
under  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe  sundry  altera- 
tions were  made  and  extensive  workshops 
added.  The  reception  gave  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  new  workshops  and  seeing 
the  educational  and  social  departments  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  work.  The  workshops 
have  been  added  at  the  back  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  are  mostly  top  lighted,  and  com- 
prise bookbinders’,  mechanics’,  bricklayers’, 
metalplate,  engineers’,  carpenters’,  pattern- 
makers’, and  plumbers’  workshops,  and  a 
smithy,  the  necessary  power  for  the  engi- 
neers’ workshop  being  supplied  by  gas- 
engines.  The  rest  of  the  building  is 
devoted  to  lending  library  and  reading- 
room,  billiard-room,  gymnasium,  and  offices. 
On  the  upper  floors  are  concert-rooms, 
engineering  and  building  construction 
studios,  photographic  studios,  modelling 
rooms,  and  chemical  laboratories.  The  In- 
stitute is  available  for  men  and  women 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  the  numbers 
attending,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  are 
little  short  of  2,000.  The  objects  of  the 
scheme  appears  on  the  first  page  of 
the  second  annual  report  which  is 
before  us,  and  are  declared  to  be 
“the  promotion  of  the  industrial  skill, 
general  knowledge,  health,  and  well-being 
of  young  men  and  women  belonging  to  the 
poorer  classes.  This  has  been  done  by  the 
organisation  of  educational  classes,  designed 
to  reach  young  men  and  women  in  every 
branch  of  business  or  trade,  free  lectures  and 
entertainments,  clubs  and  societies — social 
and  athletic,  provision  of  reading-room  and 
library,  and  a variety  of.  social  agencies.” 
The  fees,  which  are  extremely  low,  and 
range  from  is.  per  quarter  to  U.  per  annum, 
are  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  outgoings, 
but  grants  are  to  be  obtained  from  the 
County  Council,  and  the  receipts  for  the 
year  1893  show  that  considerable  additions 
to  the  Institute's  income  were  derived  from 
the  central  governing  body  of  the  City  of 
London  Parochial  Charities,  from  Herold’s 
Foundation,  and  from  the  Central  Governing 
Body.  An  interesting  analysis  appears  in 
the  report  of  the  trades  followed  by  the  men 
and  women  members,  and  amongst  the  men 
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the  highest  number  of  505  appears  under  the 
heading  of  clerks,  followed  by  95  composi- 
tors, 86  engineers,  79  warehousemen,  and 
69  shopmen.  These  are  only  a few  in  a long 
list  of  100  scheduled  occupations.  Amongst 
the  women,  the  highest  nurriber  of  271 
appears  under  the  heading  miscellaneous, 
followed  by  77  dressmakers,  67  clerks,  42 
machinists,  and  39  shopwomen,  in  a list  ol 
77  scheduled  occupations.  From  what  we 
have  seen  and  from  a careful  perusal  of 
the  last  report,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
this  and  kindred  Polytechnics  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a great  educational  and  social 
development  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an 
entirely  beneficial  influence  upon  the  mem- 
bers who  are  disposed  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  privileges,  and  in  this  work  we  wish 
the  governors  ample  funds  and  the  success 
which,  with  wise  management,  is  sure  to 
follow. 


A NUMBER  of  architects  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Press  assembled  at 
the  works  of  the  Marble  (Moreau-Rae) 
Syndicate.  Limited,  in  Chelsea,  on  Wednes- 
day last  (14th  inst.),  to  witness  the  methods 
adopted  by  that  firm  in  producing  marble 
from  earthy  limestone.  The  invention,  we 
are  informed,  is  of  French  origin,  and  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  this 


ment.  The  change  the  stone  undergoes  is 
mainly  a chemical  one  ; whether  its  structure 
is  in  any  way  modified  is  a matter  upon 
which  we  cannot  venture  an  opinion  without 
a more  detailed  examination.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  it  gains  considerably  in  weight 
proportionately  to  its  degree  of  porosity. 
On  the  whole,  this  is  the  most  successful 
attempt  we  have  hitherto  seen  of  producing 
marble  artificially.  The  practical  application 
of  the  invention  lies  in  the  circumstance  that 
limestones  may  be  carved  and  moulded  when 
soft,  and  then  “ made  into  marble,”  whereby 
a considerable  saving  in  expense  is  effected 
over  the  difference  of  carving  in  real  marble 
—that  is  to  say,  for  those  who  think  that 
such  jugglery  with  material  is  any  addition 
to  architecture.  We  are  certainly  not  among 
them. 


held  Tooting  of  the  Abbot  of  Chertsey.  Ini 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  a de  Gravenelt 
bestowed  the  manor-tithes  and  the  church: 
advowson  upon  St.  Mary  Overeye  s,  South-t 
wark.  The  manor  has  had  many  famous^ 
owners,  including  the  Dymock,  Maynard,  anci 
Whichcote  families.  Sir  Henry  Maynard'i 
whom  Queen  Elizabeth  honoured  with  ? 
visit  at  Tooting,  tvas  Lord  Burghley’s  secre>'f 
tary.  In  1717  Alderman  James  Bateman 
bought  the  manor,  and  in  the  next  year  was: 
buried  with  much  pomp  in  the  old  church'! 
In  1767  it  was  bought  for  25,000/.  by  Morgan 
Rice,  a distiller,  who  built  Hill  House,  nea;; 
the  church.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  18331 
and  enlarged  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  ijt? 
Aubyn,  in  1873-5. 


only 


country.  The  majority  of  inventions  which 
profess  to  harden  stone  artificially,  or  to 
produce  marble  from  the  softer  kinds  of 
stones,  merely  succeed  in  putting  a hard 
surface  on  the  material,  which  is  then 
capable  of  being  enamelled,  or  otherwise 
coloured.  Thus  the  bulk  of  the  stone 
remains  as  before,  except  that  it  has  a harder 
surface.  The  result  is  that  moisture  is  liable 
to  collect  behind  the  skin,  and  the  face 
flakes  off.  The  effect  produced  by  _ the 
Moreau-Rae  process,  however,  is  entirely 
different  ; so  far  as  our  limited  obser- 
vations permit  us  to  judge,  the  stone 
operated  upon  is  hardened  throughout,  so 
that  not  only  is  its  surface  capable  of  being 
polished,  but  the  block  being  cut  through  in 
any  desired  direction  the  cut  surfaces  may 
also  be  polished.  The  process  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows.  A slab  or  block  of 
chalk.  Bath  or  Portland  stone— in  fact  any 
absorbent  stone  containing  a large  percentage 
of  ehher  the  carbonates  of  lime  or  magnesia, 
or  both— is  suitable  for  the  purpose.  A tank 
of  water  is  prepared,  and  varnish,  coloured 
with  some  pigment,  is  dropped  on  to  the 
water  and  spreads  unevenly  over  its  surface. 
The  skin  of  vainish  is  broken  up  through  the 
medium  of  some  fluid  which  may  be  applied 
by  a brush-sprinkler,  or  otherwise,  the 
varnish  at  the  same  time  forming 
patches  and  streaks.  A face  of  the  stone 
to  be  operated  upon  is  now  dipped 
into  the  water,  when  the  streaks  and 


The  fourth  of  the  course  of  lectures  on 
matters  connected  with  building, 
which  the  Carpenters’  Company  have 
arranged  for,  took  place  at  Carpenters’  Hall, 
London-wall,  on  Wednesday,  when  Pro- 
fessor Banister  Fletcher  lectured  on 
Englishmen's  Home.’’  The  lecture  was 
„n  attempt  to  describe  the  Englishman’s 
home  from  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror to  Victoria,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hall  to  the  modern  mansion  ; and  since  the 
lecturer  had  little  more  than  an  hour  in 
which  to  deal  with  a subject  which  would 
require  many  hours  to  adequately  discuss, 
his  remarks  consisted  practically  of  a 
synopsis  of  the  subject.  He  was  able  to  do 
little  more  than  enumerate  some  of  the 
many  charming  castles  and  manor  houses 
of  the  eleventh  and  succeeding  centuries, 
but  his  audience  must  have  been  grateful  to 
him  for  showing  a fine  collection  of  lantern 
slides  and  photographs,  which,  had  the 
lecturer  been  less  ambitious  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  subject,  and  thereby  left  more 
time  for  their  inspection,  would  not  have 
been  so  hurriedly  shown. 


rHE  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painte: 
Etchers  at  the  Watercolour  Society's,' 


patches  of  varnish  adhere  to  it  ; the  material 
is  afterwards  dried.  Subsequently,  it  is 
immersed  for  a tew  minutes  in  tanks  con- 
taining sulphate  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  &c., 
according  to  the  tints  required.  The 
sulphates  will  not  penetrate,  or  only  slightly, 
those  portions  of  the  stone  covered  with  the 
varnish,  and  thus  a pattern  is  produced; 
which,  however,  is  not  apparent  until  the 
material  is  immersed  for  about  half-an-hour 
in  water  having  a temperature  of  approxi- 
mately 120  deg.  Fahr.,  which  assists  in  the 
alteration  of  the  sulphates  into  carbonates. 
Up  to  this  point  the  only  thing  accomplished 
's  the  staining  of  the  stone  throughout.  It 
is  then  subjected  to  the  hardening  process, 
which  indurates  not  only  the  surface,  but 
the  interior  of  the  stone.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  a block  of  marble  has  been  pro- 
duced which  may  be  polished  in  the  usual 
way.  So  far  as  colour  is  concerned, 
any  tint  or  combination  of  tints  can  be 
produced ; but  the  colouring  is  not  so 
intense  in  the  interior  of  a block  as  at  and 
near  the  surface.  Judging  from  samples 
exhibited,  it  would  appear  also  that  the  tints 
have  a tendency,  inside  the  stone,  to  run  in 
zones  parallel  with  the  surfaces  exposed  to 
the  sulphate  solutions  ; and  there  are  some 
other  points  that  seem  to  admit  of  improve- 


THE  accident  at  the  Charterhouse  School 
at  Godaiming,  from  the  sudden  giving 
way  of  a temporary  platform,  14  ft.  high,  with 
five-hundred  boys  on  it,  is  one  about  which 
we  ought  to  have  further  information.  Five 
boys,  it  appears,  have  sustained  severe 
injuries  ; and  it  is  only  by  good  luck  that  the 
results  were  no*  a good  deal  more  serious. 
Who  was  responsible  for  the  construction  of 
the  platform  and  for  assuring  the  head 
master  that  the  structure  would  bear  twice 
the  weight  it  was  required  to  bear?  and  is 
not  such  an  erection  within  the  power  of 
inspection  of  any  official  surv’eyor  in  the 
district?  The  public,  as  well  as  the  parents 
of  the  injured  boys,  will  certainly  require  to 
be  satisfied  on  these  points. 


T 


WO  interesting  properties  in  Surrey  will 


shortly  be  offered  for  sale 
Imber  Court,  near  Thames  Ditton,  with 


grounds  of  about  70  acres,  watered  by  the 
Mole,  and  with  a house  attributed  to  Inigo 
Jones.  The  manor  of  Imber,  or  Imworth, 
passed  from  the  Brasse  family  to  their 
heir-general,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  then,  having  been  annexed  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  his  chase,  Hampton  Court 
Chase,  was  restored  on  a petition  addressed 
to  the  Protector  Somerset.  In  1630  it 
belonged  to  Dudley  Carleton,  Viscount 
Dorchester,  whom  his  nephew.  Sir  Dudley, 
succeeded  there;  in  1720  to  Henry  Bridges, 
who  settled  it  upon  his  niece  on  her 
marriage  with  Arthur,  afterwards  Speaker, 
Onslow,  and  there  the  Onslow’s  lived  for 
some  while.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  also 
resided  at  Imber  Court.  Two  wings 
were  added  about  one  hundred  years 
ago  to  the  house,  which  was  built 
of  brick  and  stuccoed  over.  The  other 
property  is  that  of  the  manor  - house. 
Upper  Tooting,  which  in  name,  at 
least,  carries  us  back  to  the  Conqueror’s 
time,  when  Haimo  (de  Gravenell)  the  sheriff, 


room  is,  as  usual,  a very  interesting  one 
though  one  or  two  of  the  best  etchers  of  thd 
day  are  not  quite  as  well  represented  as  they 
have  been  on  previous  occasions.  Stilt 
there  is  a great  deal  to  look  at,  both  withic 
and  without  the  true  scope  of  etching.  Thisi 
as  we  have  before  urged,  consists  really  ii 
the  free  indication  of  effects  of  composicion. 
and  of  light  and  shadow  contrast,  not  in  higl; 
finish,  in  which  this  freedom  of  line  is  lost: 
and  the  work  becomes  only  an  engravinj: 
done  by  a different  process;  it  may  be  ver* 
admirable  in  its  effect,  but  it  loses  tff: 
character  belonging  specially  to  etching,  i 
comparison  of  two  subjects  from  “Sandwich,! 
nearly  from  the  same  point  of  view,  wil 
illustrate  this;  No.  14,  by  Mr.  Percy  Thomas 
and  No.  63,  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Robertson 
Both  are  good,  but  the  former  is  ai 
etching,  the  latter  is  an  engraving 
Compare  again  Mr.  Gascoyne’s  two  fin' 
sketches,  “ Showery  Weather’’  and  “Wind; 
Weather”  {21  and  52),  with  Mr.  Dalgleish’l 
“ The  Coming  Storm  ” (139).  In  the  forme 
the  mass  and  movement  of  the  clouds  is  jus 
indicated  broadly;  in  the  latter  the  effec 
has  been  spoiled  by  the  attempt  to  shade  u: 
the  clouds  into  a realistic  effect,  which  th 
method  of  etching  is  not  fitted  to  accomplish 
Mr.  Massey's  broad  sketches  (152,  155,  i6l 
162)  may  similarly  be  compared  with  M» 
Murray's  neat  vignettes  near  them  (were  thei 
hung  in  juxtaposition  on  purpose  to  poin 
the  moral?);  the  latter  are  prettier,  th 
former  have  more  life.  M.  Legros’  remark 
able  collection  at  the  top  of  the  room  con 
tain  things,  it  is  true,  which  are  rather  to 
ostentatiously  rough  in  workmanship,  bu 
some  of  these  are  very  fine  in  suggestior 
especially  the  landscape  effects  ; “ Lisi^re  d 
Foret  ” and  “ Paysage  au  Bateau  ” (102,  103 
for  instance.  There  is  an  impressive  am 
gloomy  poetry  in  the  two  subjects  entitlel 
“Triomphe  de  la  Mort  ” (89,  90).  Mr.  Hat, 
manages  to  preserve  a great  deal  of  th 
special  character  of  etching  in  his  large  an- 
highly-worked  plates  “Amiens  Cathedral 
(37)1  “San  Juan  de  los  Reyes”  (41);  th 
latter,  though  smaller  and  less  remarkable  a 
first  sight,  is  the  finer  work  of  the  twe 
Mr.  Short  has  some  excellent  small  etching* 
but  hardly  equal  to  what  he  has  done.  Mi 
Herbert  Marshall  contributes  some  etching 
of  London.  Among  other  works  may  b 
mentioned  those  of  Mr.  P.  Robertson  ; M; 
Alfred  East,  especially  an  admirable  study  c 
rainy  effect  in  “The  Last  at  the  Fair 
(114) ; Mr.  Slocombe;  Mr.  R.  Goff;  and  th 
admirable  and  inimitable  dry-point  studie 
of  M.  Helleu.  Mezzotints,  like  those  b 
Mr.  Knight,  e.xcellent  in  their  way,  should  b 
noted  in  the  catalogue  as  “mezzotint;”  th 
public  are  ignorant  enough  as  to  wha 
etching  really  means,  without  being  misle 
by  the  catalogue.  Mr.  Strang's  contribution 
seem  to  show  less  of  genius  and  more  c 
ugliness  and  eccentricity  than  before,  and  hi 
way  of  executing  half-length  portraits  b 
working  up  the  face  only  and  leaving  th 
coat,  &c.,  nearly  untouched,  gives  his  sut 
jects  the  appearance  of  being  “ persons  c 
colour,”  as  negroes  call  themselves  in  th 
States. 
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p'HE  Exhibition  of  the  Institute  of 
L Painters  in  Watercolours  contains  a 
IV  very  interesting  works  amid  a great  deal 
at  is  of  little  interest.  The  President’s 
ntral  work,  “Katherine”  (265),  is  a very 
linteresting  woman  clad  in  dress  which 
ikes  a fine  harmony  of  colour.  Among 
lier  figure  pictures  may  be  mentioned 
^aret  and  Small  Beer”  (345),  by  Mr.  F. 
idd,  one  of  the  best  in  the  room  in  the  way 
drawing  and  character  ; “ The  Ball  at  Dr. 
imber’s  Establisliment  ” (420),  by  Mr. 

, R,  Steer  ; “A  Lesson  in  Geography,”  by 
ri'  Townely  Green  (346  : the  shadows  on 
e man’s  face  are  surely  too  red);  “An 
d-fashioned  Cliristmas  Dinner”  (377)  by 
r.  C.  Green,  clever  in  character  but  dread- 
ily  hard  in  execution.  “The  Guerdon  of 
illy " (16),  by  Mr.  Bundy,  is  much  loo  good 
drawing  and  character  for  the  loud  colour 
d the  lack  of  interest  in  the  incident. 
\ntumn,  a Caprice,”  by  Mr.  Fowler  (212), 
a fine  piece  of  vague  colour.  Among 
idscapes  and  arcliitectural  works  there  are 
me  fine  things:  “A  Breezy  Moorland” 
j.)  by  Mr.  K.  B.  Nisbet ; “Cornfield,  East 
ihling”  (155),  by  Mr.  Wimperis,  and  one 
the  best  ot  his  works  we  have  ever  seen  ; 
Steaming  into  Lincoln”  (217),  by  Mr. 
)tman ; “The  Rising  Moon”  (262),  by 
r.  Aumonier ; “ Corfe  ” (272),  a little 
isterpiece  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory;  “King’s 
illege  Chapel  and  Entrance  ”(321),  by  Mr. 
illylove  ; “The  Milk”  (381),  a little  coast 
2ne  full  of  air,  by  Mr.  J.  White  ; “Nine- 
now  Down,  Dorset”  (395),  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
!ne : and  “Early  Autumn  on  the  River 
^'  (657),  by  Mr.  Nisbet.  “Waiting  for 
5 Coach”  (661)  is  a good  study  of  figures 
d interior  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Clifford.  Mr. 
irry  Nine’s  large  view  of  York  Minster 
un  the  south-west  (612)  is  too  much  like 
5 old  style  of  cathedral  views,  with  a false 
lour  on  the  building  and  a studied  look  of 
apidation  in  the  surroundings  which  does 
t in  fact  exist. 


ROYAI,  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS  : 

LONDON  STREETS  AND  BUILDINCJS  BIEL. 

A.  SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  this  Institute  was 
Id  on  Monday  when,  on  the  motion  of  the 
esident,  Mr.  T.  Macvicar  Anderson,  it  was 
:ided  to  present  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the 
■rent  year  to  Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  Bart, 
riie  tenth  general  meeting  was  next  held,  when 
Hollowinggentlemen  were  elected : — As  Fellows, 
;ssrs.  John  Perrins  Osborne,  Thomas  Battesbury, 
[liter  Talbot  Brown,  David  Jenkins.  A.s 
sociates  : — Messrs. Charles  Kernpson,  Leicester; 
irr)'  Barnes,  Sunderland  ; John  Ernest  Mowletn, 
manage:  Henry  Dearden,  Batley;  Edward  Box 
etenhall,  Finsbury-park,  N.  ; Ernest  Robert 
.rrow,  76,  Mount-street,  \W.  ; William  Henry 
ihford,  Penrally ; Arthur  William  Sheppard, 
chitecl’s  Office,  School  Board  for  London ; 
arold  Clapham  Lander,  6,  John-street,  Bedford- 
w,  W.C.  ; David  Forbes  Smith,  Salisbury; 
illiam  Tilliitt  Barlow,  23,  Finsbury-circus, 
C.  ; Francis  Peter  Plalsall,  Southport  ; 
iorge  Ernest  Nield,  Monument  Station- 
ildings,  King  William -street,  E.C.  ; John 
abert  Earnshaw,  Manchester;  P'ranklin  Kaye 
endall,  i,  The  Paragon,  Blackheatb,  S.E.  ; 
3ger  Francis  Bacon,  Reading  ; Harry  Evan 
nes,  9.  Moorgate  - street,  E.C.  ; John 
3nnison  Little,  Bolton  ; Arthur  James  Forge, 
oodford,  Essex  ; Frank  Lishman,  51, 
randison  - road,  Clapham  - common,  S.W.  ; 
rthur  Hill  Morgan,  c/o  T.  M.  Lockwood, 
I,  Foregate-street,  Chester ; Douglas  George 
ilier  (Tasmania),  ii,  Spring-gardens,  S.W.  ; 
'hn  Lloyd  Houston,  13,  I'urnivaPs  Inn, 
• C. ; George  Harry  Mael  Trew,  Woking; 
'hn  Humphreys  Jones,  B.A.Lond.,  9,  Moor- 
vte-street,  E.C.  ; John  Newnham,  61,  Palace 
ardens-terrace,  Kensington,  W.  ; William  John 
hjlds  (New  Zealand),  7,  Cedars-villas,  Putney 
ridge-road,  S.W.  ; Alfred  Kirk  Brown,  c/o 
lessrs.  Smith  & Brodrick,  Cogan-chambers ; 
id  Preston,  Hull. 

i A discussion  on  the  London  Streets  and 
uildings  Bill,  promoted,  as  a private  Bill,  by  the 
ondon  County  Council,  and  entitled  “ A Bill  to 
iinsolidate  and  amend  the  enactments  relating 
Streets  and  Buildings  in  London,”  the 
ggested  short  title  of  which  is  “The  London 


Building  Act,  1S94,”  was  then  opened  by  Mr. 
ArthurCates,  Past  Vice-President,  who  read  a short 
paper.  He  said  that  in  considering  the  Bill  great 
difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  this  Bill  “ For  the 
Consolidation  and  Amendment  of  the  Enactments 
relating  to  Streets  and  Buildings  in  London  ” did 
not  contain  the  slightest  indication  as  to  what  was 
consolidation,  what  was  amendment,  and  what 
was  new.  A draft  Bill  should  have  been  circu- 
lated with  references  and  explanations,  and  the 
new  parts  printed  in  different  type  from  the  old. 
In_  regard  to  Part  I.,  on  the  Formation  and 
\Videning  of  Streets,  although  this  part  was  to 
a considerable  extent  only  a paraphrased  re- 
enactment of  existing  laws,  there  were  proposed 
extensions  of  the  law  which  v/ouid  give  rise  to 
some  opposition  from  those  who  appreciated  the 
possible  effect  which  might  result  from  its  pro- 
visions. 

The  general  powers  sought  in  this  part  appa- 
rently affected  not  only  new  streets  but  the  widen- 
ing of  old  ones,  and  in  this  latter  respect  especially 
demanded  the  most  careful  scrutiny. 

Clause  7,  by  which  the  Council  might  require 
a greater  width  of  street  than  40  ft. , was  especially 
important  as  directly  applying  to  not  only  new 
but  to  old  streets,  so  that  if  it  should  be  desired 
to  widen  an  old  street  to  40  ft.,  the  Council  might 
insist  on  its  being  made  wider  up  to  60  ft.  Some 
modification  of  this  clause  miglu  be  found  possible, 
which  might  in  some  degree  remove  the  objections 
as  regards  old  streets,  by  providing  for  payment 
for  the  injury  done  by  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
given  by  the  clause. 

Clause  9,  which  regulates  the  position  of  new 
buildings  with  reference  to  streets,  was,  as  it 
stood,  objectionable,  and  should  be  amended 
and  then  limited  to  new  streets.  The  expression 
“new  l>uilding”  occurred  in  this  clause  for  the 
first  lime,  and  on  referring  to  Clause  1S5,  sub- 
Clause  18,  eleven  distinct  definitions  were  found 
to  he  there  given  of  these  words. 

He  would  say  a word  in  favour  of  Clause  14, 
which  in  new  streets  enabled  the  Council  to 
require  as  a condition  of  consent  that  beyond  the 
full  width  of  the  roadway  a space  not  exceeding 
5 ft.  should  be  left  between  the  footway  and  the 
external  wall  of  the  houses  ; with  some  littie 
amendment,  that  would  be  an  admirable  provision. 

In  Part  II.,  dealing  with  lines  of  building 
frontage.  Clause  15  was  understood  to  be  only  a 
re-enactment  of  section  75  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Amendment  Act  1862.  But  in 
1890  the  London  Council  were  not  sure  as  to 
their  powers  under  this  section,  and  in  their 
General  Pow-ers  Bill  endeavoured  to  obtain  direct 
power  over  corner  sites  : happily,  the  petition  of 
the  Institute,  and  its  subsequent  action  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Bill,  were  on  this  point  effective,  and  the  Act  of 
1890  contained  in  Section  33  limitations  which 
confined  these  powers  to  new  sites.  This  Act 
of  1S90  was  to  be  repealed,  and  the  law  would 
stand  simply  as  set  out  in  Clause  15,  with  the 
result  that,  if  a building  projecting  at  a corner 
beyond  the  line  of  buildings  in  the  street  was 
pulled  down,  the  superintending  architect  might 
be  called  upon  to  define  the  general  line  of 
buildings  in  both  streets,  with  the  result  that  the 
corner  building  site  might  be  cut  down  to  a mere 
strip  or  vanish  altogether  under  the  operation  of ; 
this  clause.  It  was,  therefore,  imperative  that 
some  saving  amendment  should  be  made. 

The  novel  and  restrictive  conditions  in  Part  IV, 
in  regard  to  open  spaces  about  buildings  and  the 
height  of  buildings,  had  evidently  been  framed 
with  great  care  and  pains — with  the  desire  to 
ap]ffy  to  the  whole  of  London,  old  and  new, 
present  and  future,  legislative  control  which 
should  in  the  end  make  it  what  in  the  eyes  of  the 
framers  would  be  a model  of  sanitary  perfection. 
But  it  proposed  an  ideal  condition  of  things  ; and 
when  brought  to ’the  test  of  actual  application,  the 
restrictions  were  found  to  be  so  oppressis’e  and 
destructive  that  they  could  not  receive  any  support 
from  those  who  could  appreciate  the  far-reaching 
and  crippling  effect  which  they  would  have  on  vast 
interests  of  occupation  and  business  in  other 
districts  than  the  slums  they  were  intended 
primarily  to  benefit.  The  provisions  for  com- 
pelling setting  back  in  narrow  streets  could  not 
have  been  seriously  considered ; they  would  be 
oppressive  and  obstructive  in  practice.  The 
limit  by  Clause  36  of  the  height  of  build- 
ings to  75  ft.,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Council,  was  not  unreasonable  ; but  if  the  other 
provisions  of  this  part  became  law  the  restrictions 
contemplated  would  render  the  cases  in  which 
the  limit  could  be  taken  advantage  of  few  indeed, 
since  most  new  buildings  would  of  necessity  be 
kept  down  to  the  modest  maximum  of  40  ft-  or 
even  less.  The  two  stories  in  the  roof  permitted 


by  Clause  36  should,  as  also  the  whole  roof,  be 
required  to  be  of  fire-resisting  construction. 

In  Part  V.,  dealing  with  construction  of 
buildings,  the  clauses  from  39  to  68  were 
occupied  with  details  and  regulations  affecting 
the  construction  of  buildings,  which  in  many 
particulars  required  technical  amendment. 

The  introduction  of  scantlings  for  joists,  in 
Clause  43.  was  undesirable  ; the  whole  should  be 
eliminated,  and  if  any  minimum  was  to  be  fixed 
it  should  be  done  by  by-law,  and  even  then  spans 
of  iS  ft.  and  20  ft.  for  single  floors  should  not  be 
recognised. 

As  regarded  the  construction  of  roofs  (Clause  48), 
where  there  were  any  stories  in  the  roof  the  floor 
ofwhich  should  exceed  60  ft.  above  the  street  level, 
such  roofs  and  stories  should  be  of  fire-resisting 
construction.  There  was  not  any  provision  for  a 
continuous  backbone  to  a party  wall,  or  wliich 
would  aflect  the  common  practice  of  so  arranging 
flues  in  party  walls  that  what  professed  to  be  a 
two-brick  wall,  18  in.  thick,  was  really  a hollow 
wall  of  two  outer  faces,  each  4^  in.  thick. 

The  requirement  under  Clause  55  tliat  “every 
habitable  room  shall  be  at  least  8 ft.  6 in.  in 
height”  wa;  excessive. 

In  Part  \II.,  dealing  with  rights  of  building 
and  adjoining  owners,  Clauses  72  to  86  were  in- 
tended to  embody  the  law  affecting  parly  walls, 
with  certain  modifications  and  amendments,  all  of 
which  were  not  improvements.  The  chief  points 
for  consideration  were  : — The  giving  (under 
Clause  72,  Sub-clause  6,  p.  41)  a right  to  the 
building  owner  to  place  on  the  ground  of  an 
adjoining  owner  the  projecting  footings  and  con- 
crete or  other  solid  substructure  of  his  external 
\yall,  making  compensation  for  any  damage  occa- 
sioned thereby.  It  would  seem  that  the  interests 
of  the  adjoining  owner  to  be  compensated  should 
be  represented  by  some  word  or  words  of  wider 
significance  than  “damage.”  Clause  75  shortened 
the  statutory  period  of  notice  from  three  months 
to  two,  a change  the  desirability  of  which  was 
doubtful.  In  Sub-clause  2 of  the  same  clause, 
oblig.ation  on  the  building  owner  to  shore  up  the 
adjoining  ground  or  building  should  be  distinctly 
stated.  The  change  made  by  Sub-clause  (8)  in 
the  manner  of  settling  differences  appeared 
objectionable.  The  present  system  of  three  sur- 
veyors had  worked  admirably  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Clause  78,  which  provided  for  under- 
pinning by  a building-owner  of  an  adjoining 
owner’s  foundations  when  they  were  within  10  ft. 
of  the  new  building  was  new,  and  desirable.  In 
regard  to  By-laws  (Part  XIH.)  the  powers  given 
were  very  wide,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded. 
Tlie  provisions  for  making  By-laws  known,  and 
for  appeal  against  them  when  desired,  were  very 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  existing  legislation  was  the  result  of  much 
discussion,  and  was  nearly  satisfactory  ; it  was 
expressed  in  the  Metropolis  Management  and 
Building  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878  (41  43 

Viet.  cap.  32),  sec.  16. 

There  wps  one  thing  wanting  in  this  legislation 
— the  publication  of  the  confirmed  by-laws  in  the 
public  press  so  Jhat  they  might  become  known  to 
all  men — and  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  an  Amending  Bill  would  have  made 
good  this  defect,  and  provided  for  full  publicity 
being  given  to  the  by-laws  by  which  the  great 
interests  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  Empire  are  to  be 
governed  : but  every  safeguard  of  publicity  had 
been  carefully  expunged ; and  the  publication  of 
regulations  which  might  intimately  affect  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  was  to  be 
effected  by  the  hanging  up  of  a printed  copy  in 
the  principal  office  of  the  Council ; and  the 
London  Council  was  to  be  placed  practically  in 
the  position  of  absolute  power  to  make  pretty 
well  what  by-laws  it  might  like,  and  leave  those 
subject  to  them  to  find  out,  as  best  they  might, 
what  they  were. 

In  regard  to  legal  proceedings  (Part  XIV.), 
Clause  150,  relating  to  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal, 
could  not  be  passed  without  notice.  The  number 
of  members  proposed — five — was  too  great ; with 
five  members,  of  whom  three  would  form  a 
quorum,  there  might  not  be  that  continuity  of 
view  which  a smaller  number  w'ould  insure,  and 
the  expense  of  the  remuneration  of  the  members 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

In  regard  to  Part  X\.  (miscellaneous)  he  need 
only  invite  particular  attention  to  Clause  185, 
“ definitions,”  which  required  careful  study  and 
investigation. 

On  (14),  p.  94,  “base,”  he  thought  it  almost 
certain  that  the  words  “ or  girder  or  bressummer  ” 
would  be  added,  thus  making  the  base  of  the 
wall  on  a bressummer  the  top  of  the  bressummer, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  “ to  include  bres- 
summers,”  in  Art.  i of  the  First  Schedule, 
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p.  loi,  and  the  application  of  “ base”  as  defined 
by  Art.  6 of  the  First  Schedule,  p.  102,  de- 
fining the  manner  of  measuring  the  height  of  a 
wall,  would  remove  the  great  difficulties  which 
existed  at  present  in  dealing  with  the  front  and 
back  walls  of  business  premises.  There  were 
various  other  definitions  which  might  be amended, 
and  in  some  cases  those  set  out  in  the  Draft  Bill 
prepated  by  the  Institute  were  preferable.  All 
required  careful  consideration  before  they  could 
be  admitted  to  be  correct. 

It  was  hardly  possible  that  even  at  an  adjourned 
discussion  the  opinion  of  any  large  number  of 
members  qualified  to  express  them  could  be 
obtained ; he  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  it 
would  be  a great  assistance  to  the  Practice 
Standing  Committee  if  members  would  send  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  any  suggestions  and 
criticisms  they  may  desire  to  offer  on  foolscap 
written  on  one  side  only ; and  he  was  sure  the 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Act  Committee  of  the 
London  Council,  who  was  so  anxiously  desirous 
that  the  Bill  should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible 
in  all  technical  detail,  would  be  happy  to  receive 
suggestions  at  any  time. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Cates’s  remarks. 

The  President  said  they  were  favoured  with  the 
presence  that  evening  of  Dr.  Longstaff,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  charged  with  this  Bill.  It  would  be  only 
courteous  to  afford  him  an  early  opportunity  for 
any  observations  he  might  have  to  make. 

Dr.  Longstaff  thanked  the  meeting  for  giving 
him  an  opportunity  of  speaking  at  an  early 
period,  and  considered  that  it  might  to  some 
extent  facilitate  the  discussion  which  was  to 
follow.  Mr.  Cates  had  been  in  a position 
of  peculiar  difficulty  in  reading  his  paper,  and 
they  had  found  themselves  in  a similar  position 
in  the  conference  which  had  taken  place. 
Mr.  Cates  had  stated  to  him  that  anything  which 
be  might  say  would  not  be  binding  on  the  Council 
of  the  Institute,  and  he  (the  speaker)  had  similarly 
remarked  that  anything  which  he  might  say  would 
not  be  binding  on  the  London  County  Council. 
Therefore,  they  had  been  in  a hypothetical  state 
for  some  time,  and  it  would  be  noticed  that  a good 
deal  of  the  paper  had  been  written  in  the  form  of 
very  polite  hypothesis.  He  was  happy  to  be  able 
to  say,  however,  that  a good  many  of  these 
hypotheses  had  now  become  substantial  facts, 
and  that  the  ground  had  been  a good  deal 
cleared.  'With  very  few  exceptions,  if  they 
omitted  for  the  moment  Part  l and  Part  4.  he 
thought  he  might  say  that  the  County  Council 
had  accepted  all  the  amendments  suggested  by 
Mr.  Cates.  There  might  be  one  or  two  small 
points,  but  very  nearly  all  of  the  suggestions  had 
been  accepted.  When  it  came,  however,  to  the 
question  of  sanitary  principles,  he  was  afraid  that 
the  agreement  was  not  yet  so  cordial  as  they  might 
wish,  but  he  thought  he  might  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  Bill,  when  they  debated 
in  camerd,  on  the  departure  of  Mr.  Cates  and  his 
colleagues,  agreed  to  accept  such  modifications  of 
Part  I of  the  Bill  as  they  thought  would  satisfy 
the  Institute.  With  regard  to  Part  4 of  the  Bill — 
the  most  difficult  of  all — he  was  not  in  a position 
to  speak  definitely,  because,  during  the  course 
of  the  Conference,  methods  of  approaching  the 
matter  were  sketched  out,  and  these  sugges- 
tions had  to  be  considered  very  carefully  by  the 
committee.  The  committee  had  given  certain 
instructions  to  the  draftsman,  and  until  they  saw 
the  result  of  these  in  print,  and  deliberated  upon 
them  once  more,  he  was  not  able  to  say  how  far 
they  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Institute.  He 
might  say  this,  however,  that  he  believed  it 
would  materially  modify  the  drastic  and  bald 
expressions  found  in  the  Bill  before.  In  regard  to 
one  thing  that  Mr.  Cates  had  said,  he  would  like 
to  add  a few  words  in  justification  of  the  County 
Council.  Mr.  Cates  had  spoken  with  some 
severity  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  Bill  had 
appeared,  and  as  to  its  imperfections.  That  was 
due  to  many  causes,  but  the  prime  cause  was  the 
modern  ideal  of  doing  everything  by  com- 
mittee. He  could  not  possibly  conceive  any 
worse  instrument  to  be  devised  for  drawing  up 
an  Act  of  Parliament  than  a committee.  To 
begin  with,  the  committee  was  not  always  there, 
and  when  it  was  there  it  was  not  always  the 
same  committee.  Then  a committee  had  the 
habit  of  losing  its  patience,  not  to  say  its 
temper ; again  it  was  not  always  consistent. 
These  were  difficulties  inherent  in  all  committees 
with  which  he  had  had  to  do,  and  they  had 
been  numerous.  With  a committee  which  had  to 
meet  once  a week  to  discharge  an  agenda  paper 
consisting  on  an  average  of  eighty-five  to  ninety- 
five  items,  and  had  to  get  through  legislative 
work,  the  difficulties  were  not  diminished  The 


Building  Act  Committee  had  been  now,  for 
close  upon  five  years,  grappling  with  the 
subject,  in  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  time  it 
could  squeeze  in,  and  the  immense  difficulties  they 
had  to  contend  with  constituted  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  imperfections  of  the  Bill.  Another  cause 
was  this — when  they  had  made  up  their  minds, 
the  matter  had  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentary  draftsman.  Now,  the  Parliamentary 
draftsman  had  his  own  ideas,  and  not  only  that,  I 
but  being  neither  a builder,  architect,  nor  surveyor, 
he  did  not  understand  three-fourths  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  Bill.  He,  therefore,  intro- 
duced terms  which,  from  his  point  of  view,  were 
all  right,  but  the  result  was  not  always  what 
might  be  anticipated.  Then,  again,  their 
draftsman  was  extremely  busy,  and  the  Com- 
mittee had  little  time  to  lose  in  bringing  in  this 
Bill,  for  next  year  there  would  be  a re-election  ol 
the  Council  and  another  breach  of  continuity. 
Another  difficulty  connected  with  the  matter 
would,  he  believed,  be  appreciated.  They 
desired  to  consolidate,  and  it  was  only  a question 
of  how  much  they  could  consolidate.  They  had 
to  draw  the  line  at  the  sanitary  laws,  and  it_was 
found  when  they  consolidated  those  provisions, 
and  especially  those  relating  to  the  streets,  they 
had  various  Acts  running  over  many  years,  and 
they  had  been  drafted  by  various  draftsmen.  The 
phraseology  of  the  different  Acts  was  incon- 
sistent, and,  when  they  came  to  attempt 
consolidation,  it  was  found  that  a great  deal  of 
re-writing  was  required.  When  that  was  done, 
there  were  all  sorts  of  consequential  incon- 
sistencies, so  that  a great  many  of  the  provisions 
were  new  in  a much  simpler  form  of  words, 
and  altogether  in  a nmeh  more  symmetrical  form 
than  had  before  been  attained.  lie  did  not  think 
that  Mr.  Cates  was  quite  fair  to  them  in  regard  to 
the  by-laws.  They  had  no  intention  of  asking 
for  power  to  do  anything  they  liked,  and  he 
differed  from  Mr.  Cates  on  the  peculiar  virtue  of 
publishing  the  by-laws  in  the  papers.  Nobody 
would  ever  look  for  them  in  those  periodicals, 
while  the  publications  of  the  London  County 
Council  could  be  always  obtained  very  near_  to 
Spring  Gardens.  Then  Mr.  Cates  did  not  think 
that  they  went  nearly  far  enough,  but  that  they 
should  appeal  to  owners  to  set  apart  a certain 
portion  of  their  estates  for  open  spaces.  He  was 
very  glad  to  find  that,  in  this  matter,  Mr.  Cates 
was  even  more  progressive  than  the  County 
Council,  and  if  he  could  get  a clause  which  should 
compel  every  owner  who  built  in  the  suburbs  to 
devote  a certain  amount  of  ground  to  open  spaces, 
he,  the  speaker,  would  not  say  nay.  The  great 
point  on  which  there  was  a difference  of  opinion 
in  tliis  Bill  was  how  far  they  were  to  be  influenced, 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  by  sanitary  con- 
siderations. The  Bill  pointed  out,  in  the  first 
place,  how  important  the  question  was,  and,  in 
the  next  place,  the  particular  things  considered 
essential  to  health.  If  that  was  so,  how  were 
they  to  be  obtained  with  the  least  interference 
with  the  rights  .of  individuals  ? Although  he 
attached  very  great  importance  to  this  clause  of  the 
Bill,  he  felt  sure  that  the  result  of  the  conferences 
they  had  had  would  be  eminently  practical.  He 
thought  that  the  gentlemen  representing  this  Insti- 
tute and  the  Surveyors  Institution,  having  shown 
that  there  were  cases  in  which  the  principles  laid 
down  were  not  applicable,  this  would  heip  them, 
because  it  would  make  it  more  likely  that  they 
would  get  at  the  remainder  which  were  not 
exceptions.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  Part  4 could  be  carried  in  the  form 
in  which  it  stood.  Purposely  the  former  savings 
in  the  old  Act  were  omitted,  notably  the  saving 
of  exempting  the  City  of  London,  for  they  con- 
sidered that  it  would  not  be  right  to  exempt  the 
City  and  to  include  such  districts  as  the  Strand. 
They  were  aware  that  exemptions  had  been  made 
as  to  certain  classed  property,  and  that  no  limits 
of  area  that  could  be  drawn  would  meet  the 
question  ; it  must  depend  on  something  else  than 
geographical  or  Local  Government  limits.  In 
the  course  of  this  conference  a clue  had  come, 
and  it  was  to  deal  more  rigorously  with  those 
dwellings  which  were  likely  to  be  tenanted  by  the 
poorer  classes.  They  therefore  proposed  to 
accept  that  general  suggestion,  and  to  deal 
severely  with  that  class  of  dwellings,  letting  other 
buildings  off  comparatively  easily.  There  was 
one  thing  which  the  County  Council  was  aware 
of— one  inherent  difficulty  in  the  question.  Any 
restrictions  made  upon  building,  in  regard  to  space 
or  anything  else,  would  inevitably  displace  large 
numbers  of  people  who  now  lived  in  London, 
and  would  send  them  to  the  suburbs.  Indeed, 
here  were  many  who  looked  upon  this  as  a 
serious  matter,  but  personally  he  did  not 
take  that  view.  The  gain  to  health  would  be 


enormous,  although  it  was  quite  true  thata 
wear-and-tear  of  travelling  would  somewhat.-ii 
things  to  the  other  side  of  the  scale.  Ilel 
not  know  that  he  could  with  advant^e; 
more  into  detail.  Before  he  sat  down  t 
was  one  thing  he  wished  to  say.  In  the  t 
place,  he  was  extremely  grateful  to  the  Insli 
and  to  its  representatives  who  had  given  r 
Committee  so  much  assistance.  He  knew  f 
experience  the  labour  that  such  work  as  ; 
given  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Rickman  involc 
and  they  should  be  grateful  to  those  gentlere 
The  intercourse  they  had  had  with  them  11 
always  been  of  the  most  agreeable  character,!: 
he  hoped  that  they  were  not  worse  friends  s 
than  when  they  began,  while  if  some  of 
spirit  of  hostility  was  to  some  extent  removeca 
for  one  should  ba  very  glad.  They  wishedril 
this  Bill  should  be  one  which  should  be  ca:; 
forward  with  something  like  unanimity  in  r 
case  of  the  various  people  interested,  the  e 
fessions  concerned  in  building,  as  well  asa 
controlling  authority.  It  was  not  to  be  expq: 
that  they  could  always  agree,  and  he  c 
tioned  whether  the  members  of  the  Prat; 
Committee  of  the  Institute  had  ever  been  t 
unanimous  on  any  one  of  the  drafted  clausii 
the  Bill.  And  if  that  were  the  case,  . 
it  likely  that  the  Institute  of  British  A,' 
tects  would  agree  with  the  County  Cou 
or  that  either  of  them  would  exactly  s 
with  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  or  even 
Parliament,  which  might  differ  from  them:; 
But  there  was  one  thing  on  which  he  must- 
the  opuortunily  of  expressing  his  regret.  T 
was  one  point  on  which  he,  as  a Member  Oi 
Committee  and  the  Council,  had  sufferei 
grievous  disappointment  at  the  hands  ofi 
Institute  and  of  architects  generally.  The  prar. 
side  of  architecture,  the  structural  and  sare 
sides,  were  always  of  paramount  importance  c 
in  his  humble  opinion  there  was  yet  anotheit 
of  architecture,  which  was  of  scarcely  less  imr 
ance — he  alluded  to  the  side  of  art.  Now,v 
had  not  received  any  communications  wha! 
from  the  Institute,  or  from  any  architects, ; 
any  of  the  questions  in  the  Bill  which  bore  c 
matters  of  art.  He  would  be  the  last  persr 
suggest  that  anything  in  the  slightest  degrf 
the  sense  of  a censorship  or  control  of  art  sb 
be  exercised  by  a municipal  body  ; but  the  ’ 
was  this,  it  was  very  evident  to  them  as  prar, 
men  that  a set  of  building  regulations  migi 
might  not  have  a tendency  to  influence  ara 
way  or  another  ; it  might  be  adverse  to  thei 
rest  of  art,  or  it  might  be  in  favour  of  it.  Ht 
no  doubt  that  many  of  them  thought  that 
County  Council  did  not  care  the  least  bit  i 
art,  but  if  they  did  so,  they  were  making  a 1 
mistake.  He  did  not  suppose  there  ever  wa. 
body  of  men  who,  in  their  ignorant  lay  wayi 
a stronger  desire  to  see  London  beautiful  thai 
London  County  Council,  and  that  feeling  extei 
even  to  the  extreme  labour  wing  of  the  Coti 
who  asked  for  guidance  at  the  hands  of  archit 
but  who  had  never  hitherto  had  it.  So  inten 
were  they  in  art,  that  they  deliberately  laid  i 
rules  allowing  architects  to  have,  within  co 
limits,  oriel  windows,  and  they  had  modifieti 
old  restrictions  about  exposed  woodwork.  I 
said  to  be  a great  hardship  that  people  couli 
have  wooden  barge-boards  and  certain  decora 
for  dormer  windows,  and  the  Council  had  ins 
a special  clause  to  allow  these  to  be  put  up  v, 
certain  limits.  Then,  again,  they  had  endeavc 
to  control  advertisements,  which  were  by  fal 
greatest  enemies  of  architects.  Take  Lui 
Circus,  for  instance.  He  presumed  that  thati 
space  might  have  been  adorned  by  buildingSj 
very  high  standard  of  beauty,  but,  as  it  was 
whole  thing  was  one  blaze  of  letters  and  a 
tisements,  so  that  instead  of  being  beaulifi 
was  hideous  to  a degree.  In  fact,  there  w& 
relief  to  the  eye  until  one  came  to  the  : 
Courts,  with  the  Bank  of  England  on  one 
and  another  bank  opposite,  all  being  buildin 
a public  character,  with  no  advertisement 
deface  them.  The  Council  had  endeavoure 
control  that,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  they, 
received  no  help  from  the  Art  Committee  o 
Institute.  There  was  one  thing  only  in  w 
they  had  made  provision  which  might  inte 
with  architects  — they  had  limited  the  ^ 
jection  of  cornices  to  2 ft.,  but  he  the 
that  was  a liberal  allowance.  There 
a great  many  things  which  could  only  be 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  which  n 
with  the  consent  of  the  Building  Act  Commit 
and  there  had  been  many  cases  in  which,  wl 
thing  was  objectionable  io  itself  or  ugly,  the) 
refused  to  pass  it.  Some  points  were  referred 
having  possibly  deleterious  effect,  for  instance^ 
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clause  about  advertisements,  which  compelled 
use  of  fire-resisting  materials,  might  drive  the 
sign-board  out  of  existence  and  replace  it  by 
imelled  iron,  which  was  decidedly  ugly.  But 
3 suggestion  had  not  come  from  the  Art  Com- 
;tee,  but  he  believed  from  the  Licensed  Vic- 
\Uers'  Gazelle.  Mr.  Cates  had  objected  to 
ir  streets  being  40  ft.  wide,  with  buildings 
ft.  high,  but  they  had  received  no  recommen- 
ions  as  to  the  height  of  buildings,  and  as  to 
; ratio  of  5 to  4,  or  7 to  3,  being  more  con- 
lant  with  the  ideas  of  beauty.  They  had  only 
:n  told  as  to  what  sort  of  advertisements  were 
)d  or  bad.  Another  point  was  the  question  of 
desirability  ofhaving  the  parapet  of  the  party 
II  carried  above  the  slates.  This  he  considered 
lesirable  and  unnecessary  in  the  case  small 
ises,  the  party  wail  going  up  through  the  slates 
ng  one  of  the  most  difficult  joints  to  make 
ween  the  slates  and  the  brickwork, 
tir.  John  Slater  remarked  that  he  had  taken 
good  deal  of  interest  in  building  legisla- 
1,  and  some  four  years  ago,  in  that  room, 
' strongly  advocated  the  consolidation  and 
algamation  of  the  various  Building  Acts,  and 
enactment  of  new  provisions  which  would  lead 
more  solid  and  sanitary  building.  He,  there- 
!,  welcomed  the  present  Act  cordially,  because 
had  evidently  been  drawn  with  a sincere 
ire,  on  the  part  of  its  framers,  to  do  away  with 
;reat  many  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses  now 
sting.  P’or  a great  many  of  the  clauses  and 
ulations  of  the  Bill  he  had  nothing  but  com- 
ndation,  and  he  would  fully  admit  that,  if  they 
re  dealing  with  new  districts  only,  there  were 
y few  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  he  should 
; to  see  taken  out.  But  the  experience  he  had 
I,  during  the  last  few  years,  in  erecting 

V buildings  in  parts  of  London  which  had 
viously  been  covered  with  buildings,  had 
:ed  him  to  the  conclu-sion  that,  if  this  Bill  was 
lied  without  modification,  it  would  prevent 
at  it  meant  to  accomplish,  and  would  retard 
improvement  of  many  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

' might  take  as  a sample  about  one  mile  in 
ius  from  the  spot  in  which  they  were  then 
embled.  I-Ie  would,  therefore,  strongly  urge  on 
London  County  Council — and  from  the  remarks 
Dr.  Longstaff,  he  believed  they  would  listen 
what  was  said — that  they  should  seriously 
isider  the  objections  to  seme  parts  of  the  Bill 
ich  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Cates,  and  which 
uld  doubtless  be  enlarged  upon  by  subsequent 
akers.  He  was  glad  to  hear  from  Dr.  Longstaff 
t the  County  Council  and  their  Building  Com- 
.tee  were  taking  the  view  that  the  Bill  was  too 
ngent  to  apply  in  its  entirety  to  all  parts  of 
ndon,  because  that  admission  would  facilitate 
tters  materially,  and  aid  in  getting  a really  good 
1 passed.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Cates  that  there 
fe  some  omissions  in  the  Bill  which  it  would 
desirable  to  supply.  He  could  not  help  think- 
that  the  London  County  Council  ought  to 
power  to  ensure  that,  in  the  laying  out  of 

V districts,  certain  portions  were  permanently 
ained  as  open  spaces.  Mr.  Cates  had  not, 
•haps,  the  reputation  of  being  a Progressive 
dical,  but  he  was  evidently  ia  advance  of  the 
uncil  in  what  he  had  said  on  that  point.  Pie 
■eed  with  Mr.  Cates’s  view,  because  one  could 
: every  single  old  building  in  the  suburbs,  with 
ine  garden  attached,  being  pulled  down  and 
jorbed  by  the  speculative  builder.  The  County 
uncil  by  its  regulations  made  laws  relating  to 
i width  of  roads,  and  he  felt  confident  that  the 
■)port  of  everybody  who  had  the  interests  of 
i Metropolis  at  heart  would  be  given  to  the 
luncil,  if  they  endeavoured  to  ensure  a certain 
lount  of  open  space  in  new  districts  which  were 
d out  for  building.  Then,  again,  with  regard 

public  buildings,  the  provisions  relating  to 
;se  had  been  improved  in  the  present  Bill, 
;se  being  lakcnj  almost  verbatim  from  the 
irding  of  the  Manchester  Act.  At  the 
lie  time,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  see, 
could  find  no  regulations  which  would 
able  the  Council  to  forbid  the  erection  of 
blic  buildings  in  restricted  areas.  Now, 
public  building  ought  to  be  erected  with  a 
mtage  to  one  street  only,  Uiit  certain  open  areas 
ould  be  left  at  the  sides  for  means  of  exit.  This 
IS  referred  to  in  some  of  the  regulations  of  the 
luncil,  but  he  believed  it  only  applied  to  cases 
lere  there  was  more  than  one  story  in  a public 
ilding.  He  could  quite  imagine  a public 
jilding  being  erected  without  upper  stones, 
iiere,  in  cases  of  panic,  immense  danger  would 
[sue  if  the  whole  audience  had  to  come  from  one 
jd  of  the  building  to  get  out.  Clause  4 of  the 
(11  was,  of  course,  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter, 
d he  had  intended  to  allude  to  several  points  in 
^ard  to  it,  but  after  what  had  fallen  frorn  Dr, 


Longstaff  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary.  He  only 
wished  he  could  show  him,  and  many  other 
members  of  the  Council,  some  of  the  buildings  not 
very  far  from  that  spot,  so  that  they  might  see  and 
appreciate  the  immense  difticullies  architects  had 
to  meet  with  when  they  had  to  erect  new  buildings 
on  old  areas,  and  to  appreciate  also  the  improve- 
ment they  were  able  to  make  in  those  buildings 
when  they  were  put  up.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
say,  as  Clause  30  did,  that  every  person  who 
erected  a new  building  should  leave  a space  at  the 
back  where  the  enclosing  walls,  or  anything  else, 
did  not  exceed  9 ft.  in  height,  or  in  the  case  of 
other  than  a domestic  building,  12  ft.  They  had 
frequently  to  put  a building  on  an  old  area  which 
was  surrounded  by  walls  which  were  12  ft., 
18  ft.,  and  20  ft.  in  height,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  regulations.  It  was  most 
important  that  there  should  be  an  open  area  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  above  the  ceiling  of  the 
ground  floor,  but  if  the  ground  floor  and  basement 
of  such  building,  used  for  business  purposes,  had 
an  ample  skylight  in  the  rear  and  proper  means 
of  ventilation,  it  was  more  healthy  than  if  the 
open  area  went  right  down  to  the  ground  and  the 
back  windows  looked  on  a wall,  the  space  thus 
becoming  a receptacle  for  rubbish,  and  the  air 
in  it  always  stagnant.  With  regard  to  business 
premises,  people  did  not  live  on  the  ground 
floors  and  basements.  If  they  had  open 
areas  above  the  ground  floor  in  the  case  of  two 
or  three  buildings,  each  building  got  the  combined 
effect  of  the  light  and  air,  and  even  in  crowded 
districts' they  could  put  up  buildings  with  a clear 
space  in  front  of  the  back  windows  of  150  ft.  or 
more.  There  was  an  almost  unanimous  consensus 
of  opinion  as  to  the  impossibility  of  some  of  the 
regulations  in  the  Bill,  and  he  claimed  for  architects 
that  they  were  practical  men,  actuated  with  as 
keen  a desire  as  any  member  of  the  County 
Council  to  ensure  healthy  conditions  for  the 
people.  He,  therefore,  asked  the  Council  to 
consider  the  objections  he  had  raised  on  those 
points  of  the  Bill,  and  to  endeavour  either  to  give 
them  up,  or  to  put  enabling  clauses  in,  so  that  if 
they  could  not  carry  out  exactly  what  was 
desired,  they  might  approve  of  something  which 
would  undoubtedly  improve  the  property  as  it 
now  existed.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
construction,  it  was  impossible  to  go  into  all 
the  points  mentioned  in  the  Bill,  hut  he  would 
plead  for  more  discrimination  being  allowed 
to  persons  who  had  to  carry  out  the 
regulations.  In  fact,  he  thought  the  Council 
would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  speculating 
man  if  they  put  down  strict  and  literal  defini- 
tions of  what  they  wished  in  matters  of  construc- 
tion. Take  the  question  of  foundations.  No 
architect  would  have  a decided  opinion  upon  the 
depth  and  width  of  the  concrete  under  the 
footings  of  a building,  unless  he  had  first  seen 
the  ground  ; and  do  what  they  would,  they 
could  not  meet  all  the  cases  they  would 
have  to  deal  with.  With  regard  to  the  founda- 
tions, he  held  most  strongly  that  the  best 
orders  they  could  give  would  he  that  no 
footings  were  to  be  placed  under  any  new 
building  until  the  District  Surveyor  had  seen  and 
approved  the  foundations.  That  would  be  on'all 
fours  with  what  was  done  in  the  case  of  drains  by 
the  vestries.  The  vestries  now  said,  with  regard 
to  the  laying  of  drains,  that  they  should  not  be 
covered  up  until  they  were  inspected,  and  he  saw 
no  reason  why  a competent  District  Surveyor 
should  not  say  that  he  would  not  have  the  footings 
put  in  until  more  earth  had  been  taken  out. 
With  regard  to  the  walls,  he  believed,  strictly 
speaking  that,  if  the  conditions  of  the  Bill  were 
read  literally,  they  could  not  put  a wall  on  a 
bressummer  at  all,  and  no  doubt  some  modifica- 
tion would  he  made  on  this  point.  As  to  the 
tribunal  for  appeal,  he  strongly  advocated  such  a 
tribunal  in  the  paper  he  read  some  lime  back, 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
abortive  Act  of  1850,  which  proposed  that  one 
legal  assessor,  and  one  architector  or  surveyor, 
should  form  a court,  seemed  a very  good 
plan.  But  if  they  did  not  agree  to  that 
he  would  urge  them  not  to  make  the  Court  of 
Appeal  too  cumbrous.  They  would  get  decisions, 
which  were  more  to  be  relied  upon,  better  with  a 
tribunal  of  three  than  with  one  of  five.  The 
tribunal  of  appeal  was  a most  important  thing, 
but  he  hoped  it  would  be  slightly  modified  and 
that  they  would  have  a better  tribunal  even  than 
five  members  would  constitute.  He  would 
conclude  by  saying  that  they  had  now  got  the 
chance  of  having  what  he  believed  would  be  a 
thoroughly  good  Bill,  and  it  behoved  them  all  to 
try  to  do  what  they  could  to  make  it  better.  But 
with  regard  to  the  remarks  which  fell  from 
Dr.  Longstaff  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  County 


Council  were  pushing  the  Bill  forward  rather 
hurriedly,  he  wouldventure  to  ask  him  to  reconsider 
that.  It  was  far  better  to  wait  one  or  two  years 
and  have  a really  good  Act  than  that  a Bill  of  this 
immense  importance  should  be  hurried  through 
Parliament,  and  then  that  they  should  find,  as 
had  been  found  before,  that  they  had  to  amend 
the  Building  Act  again  because  they  had  left 
something  out.  If  the  County  Council  agreed  to 
that,  no  doubt  they  might  have  a Bill  which 
would  be  of  immense  advantage,  both  in  respect 
to  making  London  more  sanitary  in  every  way, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  beautiful.  Mr.  Slater 
concluded  by  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Cates  for  having  brought  the  matter  before  them 
so  ably  and  so  succinctly. 

Mr.  W.  Bruce,  as  Chairman  of  the  Housing 
Sub-Committee  of  the  London  County  Council, 
thought  it  might  be  convenient  to  state  to  the 
meeting  what  were  the  considerations  and 
experiences  which  had  led  them  to  press  forward 
Part  IV.  of  this  Building  Act.  Mr.  Cates  had 
intimated  that,  in  one  or  two  respects  possibly, 
they  were  visionary  people,  but  they  would 
he  disappointed  if  they  expected  to  find  that 
he,  the  speaker,  was  a “dreamer  of  dreams,” 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  It  was  purely  from 
practical  considerations  that  it  had  struck 
them  that  the  old  Building  Act  failed  so  abso- 
lutely, when  taken  into  consideration  with  legisla- 
tion which  had  since  come  into  force.  Since  1S89 
two  important  Acts  had  been  passed  by  Lord 
Salisbury’s  Government,  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1S90,  and  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1S91,  and,  as  a matter  of  everyday  practice, 
he  had  found  they  clashed  continually  with 
the  old  Building  Acts.  Under  the  Building 
Act,  a building  might  be  erected,  which  the 
County  Council  might  at  once  be  compelled  to 
destroy  at  the  public  expense,  because  it  was  an 
insanitary  building  under  the  other  two  Acts  ; and 
that  was  hardly  a thing  that  should  be  allowed  to 
continue.  This  was  the  main  point  he  would  call 
attention  to,  and  was  at  the  bottom  of  Part  4. 
As  an  illustration  of  what  was  going  on  under 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
when  the  sanitary  authorities  declared  that, 
through  closeness  or  bad  conditions,  the 
houses  within  a certain  area  were  dangerous 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  then  the 
London  County  Council  could  be  called  upon 
to  buy  up  the  whole  of  that  area,  clear  off  the 
buildings,  reduce  it  to  bare  land,  reorganise  new 
streets,  and  build  houses  again  on  those  streets, 
either  themselves,  or  by  getting  others  to  erect 
them.  That  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
thing.  They  had  only  to  carry  out  the  Acts 
recently  passed,  and  the  Building  Act  should  be 
framed  with  a consideration  for  those  Acts.  Then 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  enacted 
that  when  a dwelling-house  was  dangerous  and 
injurious  to  health  the  Local  Authority  could  get 
a closing  order  ; but  in  stepped  the  old  Building 
Act,  and  said  that  the  owner  might  rebuild  it  so  as 
to  make  it  a far  more  insanitary  house  than  it  was 
before,  by  raising  it  to  five  stories  instead  of  two. 
Under  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1S90,  an  area  of  15  acres  in  Bethnal  Green 
had  been  notified,  and  the  County  Council  had  to 
buy  up  the  whole  of  the  interests  in  that 
ground.  The  original  claims  for  compensation 
were  ^457,000,  which,  after  much  negotiation, 
were  settled  for  ^216,000,  but  the  net  loss 
to  the  people  ol  London  for  the  clearing 
of  that  area,  after  allowing  for  the  value  of  the 
land  as  it  stood,  was  265,000/.  Under  the 
Building  Act  those  unhealthy  areas  were  growing 
up  all  over  London,  and  the  County  Council 
could  be  called  upon  to  destroy  them  at  the 
cost  of  the  people  of  London.  That  was  the 
difficulty  the  County  Council  were  in,  for  they 
had  been  called  upon  to  consider  no  less 
than  70  areas,  and  the  Building  Act  was  actually 
producing  that  result  over  two’thirds  of  the 
metropolis.  Several  areas  were  now  being 
cleared,  at  an  immense  cost  to  the  people  of 
London,  therefore,  he  would  ask  whether  they 
could  not  seriously  consider  as  to  some  regulations 
being  drawn  up  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  this 
absurd  expenditure. 

Mr.  Campbell  Douglas  said  that  as  he  was 
seldom  present  at  these  meetings,  it  was  a very 
interesting  thing  to  find  them  in  all  the  throes  of 
a controversy  which  they  in  Glasgow  had  gone 
through,  with  a population  about  one-seventh  of 
that  of  London,  and  with  a great  number  of  the 
difficulties  which  Londoners  were  now  grappling 
with.  These  difficulties  were,  of  course,  several 
times  increased  in  London,  in  quantity,  if  not  in 
degree.  There  was  one  thing  which  struck  him, 
and  on  which  he  might  be  pardoned  making  a 
j remark,  though  he  might  be  told,  at  the  same 
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lime,  that  it  did  not  concern  him.  lie  did  not 
see  that  there  was  any  proper  and  clear  under- 
standing about  money  compensation  to  pro- 
prietors for  the  improvements  proposed  to  be 
carried  out,  and  that  he  considered  should 
stand  on  the  very  forefront  of  the  undertaking. 
A provisional  order  was  intended  to  be  got  in 
Glasgow  some  ten  years  ago,  against  which  he 
gave  evidence  as  to  its  absurdity,  the  result 
being  that  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  eventually 
laid  it  aside  and  it  was  refused  to  be  passed,  as 
it  was  felt  to  be  tantamount  to  confiscation  to 
take  ground  from  proprietors.  Though  a dis- 
ciple of  the  Radical  school,  he  would  never 
think  of  taking  any  ground  from  a man 
without  paying  for  it,  and  if  this  was  not 
fairly  gone  about  in  the  present  case,  the 
London  County  Council  Bill  would  be  ship- 
wrecked by  that  alone.  Allusion  had  been  made 
as  to  the  Art  Committee  giving  the  County- 
Council  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and  suggestion, 
and  he  understood  that  cornices  were  not  to  be 
allowed  with  over  24  in.  projection.  To  his  mind 
it  w'as  ridiculous  to  limit  a thing  in  that  way,  it 
being  a question  which  referred  to  the  particular 
building  the  architect  had  in  hand. 

Mr.  Hall,  who  was  called  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent, moved  the  formal  adjournment  of  the  dis- 
cussion till  next  Monday  at  8 o’clock. 

The  President  referred  to  the  pleasure  he  had 
received  in  listening  to  the  interesting  addresses 
delivered  by  the  members  of  the  London  County 
Council.  He  also  expressed  his  gratification  in 
finding,  from  the  able  and  exhaustive  address  of 
Dr.  Longstaff,  that  very  material  concessions 
were  to  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  in 
deference  to  what  had  been  laid  before  them  by 
the  Institute.  The  meeting  would  be  adjourned 
until  that  day  week,  and  on  Monday,  April  9,  a 
paper  would  be  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  on 
“The  Council  Chamber  and  its  Accessories.” 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
and  donors  to  the  fund  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  Council  room  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mr. 
W.  Hilton  Nash  occupying  the  chair  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson, 
the  President  of  the  Society. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council,  read  by 
Mr.  Pcrcivall  Ciirrey,  the  hon.  secretary  [pro 
iein.)y  was  as  follows  : — 

" The  Council  of  the  Architects'  Benevolent 
Society  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  their 
annual  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Society  during 
the  past  year,  as  both  with  respect  to  cap’ital  and 
income  a considerable  advance  has  been  made 
towards  that  position  of  stability  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  attained. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  necessity  for  reprinting 
the  Red  Book  to  bring  the  Society  more  prominently 
under  the  notice  of  those  who  had  not  as  yet  given  it 
support.  The  Red  Book,  accompanied  by  a special 
appeal  from  the  honorary  treasurer,  was  accordingly 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  Royal  Institute.of  British 
Architects,  and  to  the  profession  generally  through- 
out the  country,  in  the  hope  that  by  thus  making  the 
Society  better  known,  the  funds  at  its  disposal  would 
be  largely  increa-sed  by  the  contributions  of  the 
more  successful  members  of  the  profession,  who 
might  realise  the  great  benefit  which  the  possession 
of  ample  funds  would  enable  the  Society  to  confer 
on  their  less  fortunate  brethren  who  might  become 
by  affliction  or  misfortune  fitting  recipients  of  its  aid. 

It  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  the  direct  result 
of  the  labour  and  expense  incurred  in  making  this 
appeal  did  not  realise  the  anticipations  which  had 
been  formed,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
much  indirect  effect  has  been  produced  which  will  in 
future  benefit  the  Society.  The  financial  result  has 
been  the  receipt  of  3537.  i8s.  in  donations,  and  of 
new  annual  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  62/.  19s. 

As  an  instance  of  the  possible  result  of  individual 
exertion,  the  Council  have  pleasure  in  mentioning 
that  one  of  their  members  obtained  50/.  8s.  in  dona- 
tions and  8/.  8s.  from  new  annual  subscriptions. 
Apart  from  wishing  to  give  expression  to  the  Society's 
obligation  to  him,  this  is  mentioned  with  the  hope 
that  other  members  of  the  profession  may  be  induced 
to  exert  in  like  manner  their  personal  influence  to 
increase  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

With  reference  to  the  financial  position  of  the 
Society,  the  statement  of  accounts  shows  that,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  three  pensions  (70/.).  a total 
amount  of  has  been  distributed  among  thirty 
applicants  for  relief  (as  against  410/.  in  1892).  while 
170/.  has  been  transferred  from  cash  account  income 
to  capital  account  (as  against  100/.  in  1892).  The 
income  derived  from  investments  was  279/.  6s.  gd. , 
and  from  subscriptions  377/.  17s. , the  entire  available 
receipts  during  the  year  1893  being  779/.  is.  7d. 

By  the  investment  of  the  legacy  of  Mr.  John 
Gibson  {500/.),  together  with  donations  and  the 


amount  transferred  from  the  income  account,  the 
Council  have  been  enabled  to  increase  the  Society's 
holding  of  700/.  Four  per  cent.  Caledonian  Railway 
Debenture  Stock  to  1.450/.  ; so  that  the  entire 
investments  now  represent  8.050/.  in  Consols  and 
RaihViiy  Debenture  Stock,  which  have  been  pur- 
chased at  a cost  of  9,363/.  2s.  lod.  and  which  are 
estimated  at  cuirent  market  value  at  10,375/. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  it  has  recently  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Council  that  the  late  Mr.  J. 
H.  Good  bequeathed  a sum  of  too/,  to  the  Society, 
subject  to  a life  interest  in  his  estate.  In  this 
conne.xion  the  attention  of  intending  benefactors 
may  be  directed  to  the  form  of  bequest  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  list  of  subscribers. 

The  Council,  with  great  regret,  announce  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  William  H.  White,  as  honorary 
secretary,  in  consequence  of  his  greatly  increased 
duties  in  connection  with  his  position  as  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  architects.  While 
making  this  announcement,  the  Council  desire  to 
place  on  record  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
services  which  Mr.  White  has  rendered  to  the  Society, 
and  their  conviction  that  the  progress  made  during 
his  thirteen  years'  tenure  of  the  office  has  been 
largely  due  to  his  active  influence  and  energy. 

As  Mr.  White's  resignation  took  effect  subsequent 
to  the  last  annual  general  meeting,  Mr.  Percivall 
Currey  kindly  consented  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
honorary  secretary  until  the  present  meeting.  He 
having  expressed  liis  willingness  to  devote  his  time 
and  energy  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  the  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending his  election  to  the  vacant  office. 

Mr.  k.  Dircks,  assistant  librarian  of  the  Royal 
Institute,  has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Society  in  place  of  Mr.  Verity. 

The  following  gentlemen,  being  the  five  senior 
members,  retire,  under  the  provisions  of  By-law  43. 
from  the  Council : — Mr.  Fred.  Chancellor.  Mr. 
Rowland  Plumbe.  Mr.  .'Augustas  W.  Tanner,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Collins,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Harris.  To  fill 
the  vacancies  caused  by  these  retirements  and  that 
caused  by  Mr.  Percivall  Currey’s  acceptance  of  the 
post  of  honorary  secretary,  the  Council  have  the 
pleasure  to  nominate  Mr.  William  Grellier,  Mr. 
E.  B.  I'An.son,  Mr.  E.  H.  Martineau.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Rickman,  Mr.  R.  St.  Aubyn  Roumieu,  and  Mr. 

T.  T.  Wimperis,  all  of  whom  have  consented  to 
serve  if  elected. 

The  balance  sheet  and  income  account  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1893,  audited  by  Mr. 
W.  Kidner  and  Mr.  W.  Grellier,  are  herewith 
submitted. 

The  Council  cannot  close  this  report  without 
expressing  the  obligations  of  the  Society  to  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  the  hospi- 
tality afforded  in  allowing  the  Society  the  use  of 
their  rooms  for  the  meetings,  and  for  continuous 
acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
Institute  and  its  officers,  which  have  materially 
assisted  the  business  of  the  Society." 

The  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  road 
the  statement  of  accounts  and  balance-sheet. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts,  said  that,  on  the  whole,  they 
were  very  satisfactory.  He  thought  it  ought  to 
be  mentioned  that  it  was  owing  to  the  energy  of 
Mr.  T,  Harris  that  the  sum  of  50/.  8s.,  mentioned 
in  the  report,  had  been  obtained.  He  was  sure 
that  they  were  all  sorry  to  lose  the  services  of 
.Mr.  White  as  their  hon.  secretary,  for  he  had 
been  so  long  connected  with  the  Society  that  he 
seemed  to  have  become  part  of  it. 

Mr.  George  Scamell  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Nichols  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Wimperis  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  out- 
going members  of  the  Council,  Messrs.  F. 
Chancellor,  Rowland  Plumbe,  A.  W.  Tanner, 
H.  II.  Collins,  and  T.  Harris.  This  having  been 
agreed  to,  Mr.  G.  Scamell  moved,  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
Florence  seconded — 

■'  That  the  President  of  the  Society  be  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  time  being,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  that  Messrs.  W.  Hilton 
Nash,  J.  G.  Finch  Noyes.  Andrew  Oliver,  Charles  I. 
Shoppee,  Arthur  Ashbndge,  Thomas  Blashill,  j. 
Henry  Christian,  Sydney  Smirke,  Wm.  Grellier. 
E.  B.  I'Anson,  K.  H.  Martineau,  T.  M.  Rickman, 
R.  Sc.  .-Xubyn  Roumieu,  and  J.  T.  Wimperis  be 
elected  members  of  the  Council.” 

Tlie  resolution  having  been  agreed  to, 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Tanner,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Florence,  cordial  thanks  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates  for  his  services  to  the  Society, 
and  he  was  unanimously  re-elected  treasurer. 

Mr.  Cates  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  E.  13.  I.  Anson  then  moved,  and  Mr.  L. 
Solomon  seconded,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Percivall  Currey  for  his 
services  as  hon.  secretary  during  the  past  year, 
and  that  he  be  re-elected  to  that  office. 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Currey  replied. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cates,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tanner,  a vole  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  W.  Kidner 
and  W.  Grellier,  the  auditors,  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  L.  Solomon  then  moved,  and  Mr.  E ' 
I’Anson  seconded,  that  Messrs.  T.  Harris  ' 
G.  Scamell  be  elected  auditors  for  the  ensr 
year. 

The  motion  having  been  .agreed  to, 

Mr.  Cates  proposed  a vole  of  thanks  to;' 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  afforo 
office  accommodation  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Currey  seconded,  and  the  motion  . 
^reed  to. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  replied  on  behalf  of 
Institute. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Scamell,  seconded: 
Mr.  Tanner,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed  loi 
Chairman,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCl! 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  Co'j 
Council  was  held  at  the  County  Hall,  Sp 
Gardens,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  A.  Arnold  presis 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  proceedings. 

Election  of  Officers.  —The  first  business  of; 
sitting  was  the  re-election  of  Messrs.  John  Hut. 
Charles  Harrison,  and  W.  H.  Dickinson  tci 
offices  of  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  and  Dep 
Chairman  respectively.  Committees  for  t 
ensuing  year  were  also  re-elected. 

Paziiii§  and  Sewer  IFbrX-j,  Boundary-stret\ 
The  adjourned  report  of  the  Public  Health;: 
Housing  Committee  relating  to  this  matter  •! 
considered.  The  report  was  as  follows  ; — , 

“The  plan  for  the  laying-out  of  the  Bounoi 
street  area  having  been  formally  approved  of  b1 
Home  Secretary,  it  becomes  necessary  to  dir 
what  materials  shall  be  used  for  paving  ihei' 
streets.  The  engineer  has  submitted  to  us  cstin: 
of  the  cost  of  paving,  including  the  provisict 
trees  and  the  formation  of  sewers.  They  air 


follows : — 

Paving  carriageways  with  wood  and  foot- 
ways with  York  stone  (including  trees  and 

sewers)  

Paving  carriageways  with  granite  cubes  and 
footways  with  York  stone  (including  trees 

and  sewers)  5'; 

Paving  carriageways  with  asphalte  and  foot- 
ways with  York  stone  (including  trees  and 

sewers)  5“ 

Paving  carriageways  with  macadam  and 
footways  with  York  stone  (including  trees 
and  sewers)  S,'. 


“ \Ve  have  at  once  dismissed  from  our  mindte 
idea  of  macadam,  it  being  noisy,  dusty,  dirty, y 
expensive  to  maintain.  \Ve  consider  that  e 
wood  or  asph.alie  should  be  used,  as  there  i: 
likely  to  be  enough  vehicular  traffic  ihrougl^ 
area  (except  in  the  new  street  between  High-sV 
Shoreditch,  and  Boundary-street,  which  includel 
site  of  Calvert-street.  and  with  which  we  dei 
another  paragraph),  to  m.ike  granite  b 
desirable,  and  asphalte  is  the  most  suitable  frrf; 
sanitary  point  of  view,  as  it  can  be  easily  cleat 
Although  there  will  be  considerable  yatdspace  t 
blocks  of  dwellings,  yet  we  consider  that  the  st 
being  quiet  will  be  largely  used  by  children,  am 
view  of  the  fact  that  wood  becomes  readily, 
laminated  by  horse  droppings  and  retains  niqii 
for  some  time,  it  is  not  so  suitable  in  our  opinic 
asphalte.  We  have  hesitated  before  recommer- 
so  expansive  a paving,  but  after  duly  weighin; 
advantages  of  asphalte  as  against  the  increased  ( 
we  recommend — 

“ ‘ That  the  c.arriage-ways  in  the  area  comprised  x 
Roiindao'-sfcet,  Bethnal-'jreen,  scheme  (with  the  e 
tion  of  the  proposed  road  between  Higb-sireet,  Shore: 
and  Boundary-street)  be  paved  with  asphalte  wh«. 
buildings  are  erected,  and  die  fxitways  with  York 
and  that  the  engineer  be  instructed  to  prepare  plan, 
specifications  accordingly.'  " 

Mr.  Antrobus  moved  that  the  rccommendi 
be  referred  back,  with  ar\  instruction  that  t 
and  not  asphalte  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Marslancl  seconded,  but  the  amendn 
on  a show  of  hands,  was  lost,  and  the  ret 
mendalion  of  the  Committee  agreed  to. 

Electric  Lighting  of  the  Xlctoria  Embanku 
— The  following  adjourned  report  of  the  High: 
Committee  was  next  considered  : — 

“The  Council  on  February  13  referred  ba' 
us.  for  further  consideration  and  report  a re 
mendalion  which  wc  then  submitted  with  refe 
to  the  laying  of  the  conduits  and  the  formati 
refuges  around  the  lamp  columns  in  connexion 
the  electric  lighting  of  the  Victoria  Embanki 
objection  having  been  raised  to  the  propost 
place  the  columns  in  the  centre  of  the  carriage-: 

“ We  may  state  that  when  the  subject  0 
electric  lighting  of  the  Embankment  was 
before  us,  we  gave  very  careful  consideration  I 
question  of  the  position  of  the  lamp-columns; 
in  our  report  to  the  Council  on  June  21,  1891 
stated  that  we  proposed  ‘ that  lamps  of  Irom 
to  1.200  candle-power  should  be  placed  in  tlie  c 
of  the  road  at  about  fifty  yards  from  each  ol 
The  Council  adopted  our  recommendation  a 
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Dllowing  meeting,  an  amendment  to  refer  it  back 
0 us  ‘for  further  consideration,  especially  on  the 
)oint  cf  the  distribution  of  the  lamps,'  having  been 
ejected. 

think  it  well  now  to  give  some  of  the  reasons 
l^^which  we  based  our  opinion  that  the  best 
rrangement  for  lighting  the  Embankment  is  for  the 
amps  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  carriageway, 
f the  electric  lamps  were  to  be  placed  along  the 
.erb  on  each  side  of  the  carriageway  it  would  be 
ecessary  either  f a J Xo  use  very  lolty  columns  for  the 
amps,  or  fbJXo  cut  the  trees  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
amps  being  fixed  in  the  desired  positions.  Should 
he  former  alternative  be  adopted,  the  trees  would 
till  veil  the  light  from  large  portions  of  the  road  and 
oolways,  while  the  adoption  of  the  second  would 
ivolve  a mutilation  of  the  trees,  which  would  greatly 
.etract  from  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
Embankment.  In  some  of  the  Continental  cities  the 
imps  are  suspended  by  means  of  wires  or  cables ; and 
his  method  necessitates  the  placing  of  standards  in 
he  carriageway  to  support  the  wires,  except  in  the 
ase  of  narrow  streets,  where  other  means  are 
dopted.  Should  these  necessary  supports  be  placed 
n the  Embankment  against  the  kerbs,  the  span 
fould  be  so  great,  on  account  of  the  width  of  the 
arriageway,  that  the  lamps  would  be  unsteady  in 
he  slightest  breeze,  and  this  would  seriously 
iminish  the  effectiveness  of  the  light.  Owing  to 
he  width  of  the  road  it  would  be  almost  impossible, 
nd  certainly  unadvisable,  to  erect  arches  or  fix 
irders  on  standards  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
imps. 

Having  again  given  very  careful  consideration  to 
he  matter,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
;ast  objectionable  and  the  most  advantageous 
lethod  of  distributing  the  light  over  the  F.mbank- 
lent  will  be  by  the  erection  of  ornamental  lamp 
olunins,  each  with  a small  refuge  round  it,  not 
xceeding  4 ft.  in  width,  in  the  centre  of  the  carriage- 
'ay.  This  is  at  no  part  less  than  64  ft.  in  width 
'om  kerb  to  kerb,  and  there  would  be  left  on  each 
ide  of  the  refuges  a space  of  30  ft.  We  see  no 
eason  for  altering  the  recommendation  which  was 
eferred  back  to  us  on  B'ebruary  r3,  which  accord- 
igly  we  again  submit,  as  follows — 

‘That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
louncil  by  tne  Finance  Committee,  as  required  by  the 
latute,  the  work  of  laying  the  necessaiy'  conduits  and  the 
arming  of  the  refuges  round  the  lamp-columns  in  con- 
exion  with  the  electric  light  installation  for  the  Victoria 
Embankment.  &c.,  be  carried  out  by  the  Council  without 
he  intervention  of  a contractor ; and  that  the  plans, 
pacification,  and  estimate  be  referred  to  the  Works  Com- 
littec  fer  that  purpose.’  " 

Mr.  Roberts  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
hat  it  was  undesirable  that  lamp  columns  should 
>e  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  roadway  of  the 
Embankment.  It  was  absolutely  unnecessary  to 
ght  the  Embankment  in  the  manner  proposed, 
nd  if  they  did  so  it  would  show  that  they  had 
o sympathy  with  the  architectural  beauty  of 
..ondon. 

Mr.  J.  \V.  Benn,  M.P.,  seconded  the  amend- 
\ent,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  John  Burns, 
l.P. , Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and  others,  and 
Itimately  adopted. 

IVelUngion-sirtet  and  Strand  Widening. — The 
mprovement  Committee  reported  as  follows — 

"Some  lime  back  the  Strand  District  Board 
tated  that  the  premises  at  the  corners  of  Welling- 
Dn-streel  at  its  junction  with  the  southern  side  of 
he  Strand  were  about  to  be  pulled  down,  and  sug- 
ested  that  the  Council  should  avail  itself  of  the 
pportunily  thus  presented  for  widening  the  Strand 
nd  Wellington-street.  We  are  not  prepared  at 
iresent  to  deal  with  the  setting  back  of  the  eastern 
ide  of  the  street,  but  we  propose  to  confine  this 
eport  to  the  property  on  the  western  side. 

Wellington-street  at  its  junction  with  the  Strand 
» at  present  about  64  ft.  wide,  and  the  Strand  at  this 
loint  has  a width  of  about  68  ft.  Owing  to  the 
^adequate  width  of  the  road  the  traffic  is  frequently 
jongested,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  Council 
'/ill  be  ready  to  entertain  any  proposal  for  remedying 
;his  at  a moderate  cost.  We  have  ascertained  that 
ihe  property  required  for  setting  back  the  western 
ide  of  Wellington-street  to  the  line  of  Lancaster- 
liace  and  for  rounding  the  corner  at  the  junction 
dth  the  Strand  is  the  freehold  of  the  Duchy  of 
.Ancaster,  and  that  most  of  the  leases  will  fall  in  at 
Ehristmas,  1896,  others  in  1903  and  1918,  and  one 
a 1931.  The  Duchy  is  willing  to  sell  to  the  Council, 
ubject  to  the  existing  leases,  the  reversion  to  the 
reehold  of  this  property,  containing  an  area  of  7,219 
quart-  feet.  By  adding  the  land  to  the  public  way  the 
vidth  of  Wellington-street  between  the  Strand  and 
|.<ancaster-place  would  be  increased  to  about  100  ft., 
Ud  the  Strand  between  Wellington-street  and 
liavoy-street  would  be  at  least  80  ft.  wide.  The 
urice  asked  by  the  Duchy  is  32,000/.,  and  the 
jollowing  conditions  are  attached  to  the  offer  : — 
(rt)  As  the  valuation  of  the  Duchy's  interest  has  been 
inade  on  the  assumption  that  the  money  will  be  paid 
bn  March  25  next,  interest  at  4 per  cent,  per  annum 
rom  that  date  until  actual  payment  will  be  required. 

Immediately  any  of  the  pieces  of  land  come  out 
:>f  lease,  or  the  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  on 
>uch  piece  of  land  are  previously  removed,  the 


Council  shall  add  such  piece  of  land  to  the  public 
thoroughfare,  and  shall  at  the  expense  of  the  Duchy 
form,  under  the  new  footway  and  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  or  requirements  of  the  local 
authority,  such  vaults  or  cellars  as  the  Duchy  may 
require  for  use  in  conne.xion  with  the  buildings 
on  the  adjoining  Duchy  land,  and  shall  assure 
the  free  use  of  such  vaults  or  cellars  to  the 
Duchy  in  perpetuity,  (r)  Immediately  the  piece  of 
land  at  the  corner  of  Savoy-street  and  the  Strand 
comes  out  of  lease,  or  the  part  now  standing 
thereon  of  the  house  now  numbered  125  in  the 
Strand  is  previously  removed,  the  Council  shall,  at 
its  expense  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor 
general  of  the  Duchy,  build  on  the  new  line  of 
frontage  a new  north  wall  for  the  residue  of  the 
said  house,  {d)  The  Duchy  shall  not  be  liable  to 
see  to  the  performance  of  any  covenant  on 
the  lessee's  part  contained  in  any  of  the  exist- 
ing leases,  or  be  under  any  responsibility  to  the 
Council  with  respect,  to  any  building  or  part  of  a 
building  included  jn  the  sale  to  the  Council,  (c)  No 
claim  or  question  of  ' ‘ betterment  ” in  respect  of  this 
particular  improvement  shall  be  raised  by  the  Council 
as  to  any  part  of  the  block  bounded  by  Wellington- 
street,  the  Strand,  Savoy-street,  and  Lancaster-place, 
which  might  be  held  to  be  affected  by  the  contem- 
plated improvement.'  We  consider  these  terms 
favourable  to  the  Council,  especially  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  Council  will  be  saved  all  outlay 
for  compensation  in  respect  of  leasehold  and  trade 
interests,  and  will  only  have  to  pay  the  value  of  the 
land  to  be  added  to  the  public  way.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  paving  works  is  2.700/.  The  widening  of 
Wellington-street  will  have  to  be  undertaken  at  some 
time,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  can  never  be  done 
so  inexpensively  as  at  present.  Having  regard  to 
the  very  favourable  opportunity  now  presented  for 
effecting  this  much-needed  improvement  at  the  least 
possible  cost,  we  recommend — 

■ That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  Council  do  accept  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for  the  reversion  to  the  freehold  of 
the  property  required  for  widening  Wellington-street  and 
the  Strand,  and  do  carryout  the  improvement  as  shown 
upon  the  plan  submitted  with  this  report ; and  that  the 
solicitor  be  instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary  agreement 
with  the  Duchy.' " 

The  consideration  of  the  report  was  postponed. 

A Ground  Plan  of  London. — It  was  resolved 
to  spend  a sum  not  exceeding  500/.  as  a pre- 
liminary step  towards  the  preparation  of  a 
ground-plan  of  London,  showing  the  various 
freehold  interests. 

At  a quarter  to  eight  the  Council  adjourned 
until  Friday. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society. — A paper  on  the  subject  of  “ Electric 
Lighting  in  Country  Houses”  was  read  by  Mr. 
Sydney  a Court  at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society,  held  on 
the  15th  inst.  at  the  Society’s  rooms  in  Delahay- 
street,  Westminster.  Commencing  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  sources  of  power  suitable 
for  generating  electricity,  the  author  referred  to 
an  interesting  installation  at  the  private  residence 
of  Mr.  H.  C.  Brush,  in  America,  where  a self- 
regulating  windmill  is  in  use  charging  a huge 
battery  of  storage  cells.  Motive  power  derived 
from  water,  gas,  and  oil  engines  was  discussed  ; 
and  attention  drawn  to  the  necessity  for  the 
proper  training  of  the  electrician  in  charge  of 
works,  who  although,  as  a rule,  in  sole  charge  of 
plant  and  apparatus  costing  from  i,oco/.  is  often 
not  paid  more  than  thirty  shillings  a week,  while 
his  want  of  knowledge  or  carelessness  in  attend- 
ing to  the  storage  battery  alone — an  expensive 
item — may  occasion  its  loss  in  a very  short  time. 
The  design  of  small  installations  was  next  con- 
sidered, and  stress  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  their 
being  under  the  control  of  a consulting  engineer, 
who,  by  his  independent  position  and  freedom 
from  connexion  with  manufacturers  and  con- 
tractors, is  able  to  consider  each  case  strictly  on 
its  local  requirements  and  conditions.  Examples 
of  the  annual  cost  and  working  expenses  of  small 
installations  were  given,  and  attention  drawn  to 
the  advisability  of  using  incandescent  lamps  of 
high  efficiency,  as  the  doing  so  effected  a con- 
siderable economy  in  the  yearly  cost  of  working. 

The  Institution  or  Civil  Engineers. — At 
the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institution  on  the 
13th  inst.,  Mr.  Alfred  Giles,  President,  in  the 
chair,  a paper  was  read  dealing  with  “ The  Pre- 
vention and  Detection  of  Waste  of  Water,”  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Collins,  M.Inst.C.E.  Waste_  of 
water,  said  the  author,  comprised — (i)  Visible 
waste  above  ground,  caused  by  defective  mains  or 
pipes,  or  by  unsound  and  unsuitable  house- 
fittings.  (2)  Hidden  waste,  arising  from  broken 
pipes  underground,  or  from  faulty  mains  and 


services,  where  the  water  escaped  un  perceived  and 
found  its  way  into  sewers  or  disused  drains;  also 
that  arising  from  secret  overflows  from  baths, 
cisterns,  underground  tanks,  gas-engine  coolers, 
&c.  (3)  Wilful  waste  caused  by  leaving  taps 

open  and  tampering  with  fittings.  (4)  Undue 
consum]5lion  of  water,  which,  although  used 
wastefully,  was  serving  some  useful  jiurpose. 
The  first  two  kinds  of  waste  could  be  dealt  with 
by  sy.stematic  inspection,  constant  supervision, 
and  the  employment  of  suitable  appliances. 
Wilful  waste  was  diflicult  to  discover,  whilst  it 
w'as  still  more  diflicult  to  find  the  oflender  ; and 
it  wa.s  most  difficult  to  obtain  a conviction  of  the 
oflender  when  found.  Undue  consumption  was 
difficult  to  define ; what  some  might  hold  to  be 
unnecessary  consumption,  others  would  consider 
a legitimate  use  of  water.  Among  fittings  which 
caused  undue  consumption,  the  automatic  flush- 
ing-tank was  a very  objectionable  form  cf 
apparatus.  Another  frequent  cause  of  undue 
consumption  was  the  faulty  dcs'gn  of  closet-pans, 
which  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  jet  of  water 
might  act  on  the  soil  to  be  displaced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  outlet.  Where  this  was  carried  out  the 
regulation  allowance  of  two  gallons  at  each  flush 
would  suffice.  Plydraulic  motors,  lilts,  and 
elevators,  when  worked  off  comparatively  low- 
pressure  mains  suitable  for  ordinary  domestic 
or  trade  supply,  occasioned  undue  consumption. 
Ornamental  fountains  and  careless  garden- 
watering  also  gave  rise  to  undue  consumption  and, 
in  some  cases,  wilful  waste.  One  of  the  chief 
means  of  preventing  waste  was  the  introduction 
of  thoroughly  efficient  fittings  into  the  houses  of 
consumers.  The  regulations  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  Metro- 
polis Water  Act  of  1871,  were  among  the  main 
difficulties  which  embarrassed  Water  Companies 
in  London.  Many  of  these  regulations  were  in 
themselves  good,  but  were  so  hedged  by  pre- 
cautionary clauses  as  to  render  them  frequently 
abortive.  In  1883  the  directors  of  the  New 
River  Company  were  called  upon  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  transfer  certain  districts 
witliin  the  area  of  their  supply,  containing 
about  22,000  old  houses,  from  the  intermittent 
to  the  constant  system.  Attention  having 
been  directed  to  their  responsibility  and 
to  the  difficulties  which  would  have  to  be 
encountered,  especially  in  the  provision  of  suitable 
water-fittings,  they  empowered  the  author  to 
introduce  a system  of  testing  and  stamping  fittings, 
with  a view  to  aid  consumers  to  obtain  good 
fittings  and  to  protect  them  from  the  annoyarice 
and  loss  resulting  from  the  use  of  inferior 
apparatus.  The  system  then  introduced  had 
developed  extensively  ; and  there  had  been  a 
material  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  filtings. 
Manufacturers  who  were  at  first  antagonistic  had 
become  strong  supporters  of  the  system  ; so  much 
so  that  the  use  of  untested  and  unstamped  fittings 
was,  in  the  district  of  the  company  mentioned, 
almost  the  exception  ; and  where  such  fittings 
were  used,  they  were  invariably  of  the  same 
strength  and  proportions,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  company. 
The  Deacon  waste-water  meter  was  that  most 
generally  in  use  ; it  was  compact,  easily  regulated, 
and  fulfilled  generally  the  requirements.  The 
waste-water  meter  enabled  an  inspector  to  see  at 
a glance  the  precise  locality  in  any  district  where 
waste  was  taking  place.  The  expense  of  the 
introduction  of  the  system  was  considerable— the 
author’s  experience  showing  that,  in  many  districts 
in  London,  it  involved  an  outlay  of  about  150/. 
for  every  1,000  houses  so  controlled.  This  sum 
included  the  cost  of  the  meters  and  of  fixing 
them  on  a by-pass,  with  sundries  incidental  to 
the  fixing  of  valves  for  isolating  the  divisions  of 
the  district.  In  laying  out  districts  for  the  waste- 
meter  system,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
district  to  be  controlled  by  the  waste-meter  was 
not  too  large.  The  author  had  found  from 
experience  that  a 4-in.  Deacon  meter  could  well 
control  about  41^®  5*^^  houses  ; but  districts 

smaller  than  this  were  desirable.  The  author 
proceeded  to  describe  in  detail  the  system  adopted 
by  him  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  waste- 
water  meter  system.  By  means  of  tins  system 
he  had,  dealing  with  an  estimated  population  of 
87,000  in  Shoreditch,  effected  in  the  cour>e  of 
three  years  a diminution  of  waste  and  undue 
consumption  amounting  to  720  million  gallons 
per  annum. 


Good  Friday  Week.— Next  week  we  go  to 
press  a day  earlier  than  usual.  All  communications 
for  the  Editor  should  reach  him  by  Jirsi  post  on 
Wednesday  morning,  e.xcept  lists  of  tenders,  which 
will  be  received  up  to  10  a,  m.  of  the  same  day. 
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THE  CONSISTORY  COURT,  CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL.* 

■ T the  western  extremity  of  the  south 
aisle  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  broad 
base  of  a contemplated  tower,  begun 
not  very  long  before  the  Reformation,  but 
never  completed.  This  is  now  used  as 
the  Consistory  Court  of  the  Diocese ; the 
view  represented  is  from  the  aisle,  to  show  the 
picturesque  entrance  and  Jacobean  ornament, 
bearing  the  date  1636  in  front  of  the  central 
finial.  Through  the  open  door  are  seen  the  quaint 
oik  Jacobean  fittings,  comprising  a massive  square 
table,  about  9 ft.  by  8 ft.,  surrounded  by  the 
proctors’  seats  within  a panelled  enclosure  which 
forms  the  backs.  In  front,  immediately  under  the 
west  window,  is  the  Chancellor’s  seat  raised  on  a 
platform  about  2 ft,  above  the  floor,  having  a 
very  richly  - carved  back  and  canopy.  A 


J This  Ls  the  correct  title  of  the  plate  : by  an  inexplicable 
mistake  of  the  lithographer  the  title  of  another  drawing  by 


„ . r drawing  by 

Mr.  Ivison,  recently  published  by  us,  has  been  affixed  to 
this  plate.  The  proof  was  passed  by  the  Editor  with  the 
correct  title  on  it. 


peculiar  feature  is  the  chair  perched  high  up  on 
the  angle  of  the  panelled  enclosure  ; when  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  had  ji:risdiction  over  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  citizens  this  was  the  ’ 
delinquent’s  seat ; it  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  j 
witness’s  chair,  but  never  used.  The  Court  is 
lighted  by  large  perpendicular  windows  on  the 
south  and  west  sides,  and  here,  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese, 
faculties  are  decreed  for  structural  alterations 
required  in  the  parish  churches  of  the  Diocese, 
and  questions  in  Ecclesiastical  law  decided. 

The  Consistory  Court  was  formerly  held  in  the 
Lady  Chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral. 


ROTTERDAM  THEATRE. 

The  new  theatre  at  Rotterdam  has  to  be 
alternately  at  the  disposal  of  an  operatic  and  a 
dramatic  company,  who  both  have  their  offices  in 
the  block.  The  building  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Verheul,  of  Rotterdam,  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  these  two  classes  of  play, 
a somewhat  difficult  problem,  as  the  finesst  of  a 
tragedy  or  comedy  is  generally  lost  in  an  opera 
auditorium,  in  the  same  way  as  the  actual  scenery 
requisite  for  a dialogue  is  lost  behind  a pro- 


scenium built  to  frame  a full  opera  with  its  ballel 
The  building  had  the  advantage  of  an  open  sit 
allowing  of  essentially  symmetrical  planning,  at 
the  funds  were  forthcoming  to  make  the  biiildit 
“monumental”  in  construction  and  design.  1 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Baes,  the  architect  of  tl 
' Brussels  Theatre,  Mr.  Verheul  was  to  a gre 
i extent  able  to  take  such  initiative  as  he  considen 
' advisable  for  ensuring  the  safety  of  those  wf 
were  to  use  his  building  and,  as  has  bee 
generally  the  case  abroad  since  the  Ring  Theat 
fire,  the  proprietors  entered  heart  and  soul  in 
; the  effort  to  make  the  building  a model  one. 

; In  examining  the  plans  of  Mr.  Verheu. 
theatre  we  should  remember  that  they  actual 
date  from  1883,  as  the  foundations  of  the  buildii 
i were  laid  in  1S84.  This  is,  hence,  a good  de 
' earlier  than  the  Paris  Opera  Comique  fire,  whi. 
had  so  much  influence  on  the  latest  examples  , 
theatre  planning.  In  1883  there  was  only  ij 
commencement  of  that  movement  which  tl 
Vienna  fire  occasioned,  and  theatre  architects  ai 
public  bodies  had  only  began  to  realise  the 
responsibilities.  As  dating  from  that  perio 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  plans  were  far  abo- 
the  %verage. 


PLAN’  AT  STALLS  LEVEL. 


Plans  of  iVeio  Theatre^  Rotterdam, 


PL\N  AT  FIRST  TIER  LEVEI., 


A.  Vestibule  (road  level) 

At,  As,  Side  lobbies  (road 

level). 

a,  a.  Box  and  Ticket  Offices 
(road  level). 

B.  Inner  Hall  (road  level). 


PLAN  AT  STALLS  LEVEL. 

D.  Staircases. 

F.  Passages. 

G.  Cloak-rooms. 

H.  Retiring-rooms  (to  boxes). 
/.  Dressing-rooms. 

A‘.  Green-room. 


REFERENCES. 


L.  Library. 

M.  Stage  Manager  (German  opera.) 

N.  Stage  Manager  (Dutch  play). 

O.  Store-room. 

P.  Staff  staircases. 

Z.  Lavator)'. 


A.B.  Foyer-s. 

C.  Cloak-rooms. 

D.  Staircases. 

E.  Retiring-rooms  (to 

boxes) 


F.  Passages. 

C.  Dressing-rooms. 

H.  Store-rooms. 

I.  Staff  .staircases. 
Z.  Lavatories. 
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Fig.  I — Granite  Carnseu’,  Cornwall 


Fig  2.— Marble.  Carrara.  Italy 


Fig  j --Banded  Shellv  Limestone 
Ham  Hill,  near  Yeovil 


Fig-  4. — Fragmental  Limestone. 
Doulting  (Chelynch  bed),  Somerset 


Fig  5. — Very  Hard  Limestone  Fig,  6.— Shelly  Limestone 

(Organically  formed).  Charfield.  Glo'ster  Bath  Stone.  Westwood  (Having  bed) 


THE  MICROSCOPIC  STRLCTCRE  OF  ROCKS 
(Ser  the  Students'  Column  ) 
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Kig.  7, — Organic-fragmentai.  Limestone 
Douhing  (Brambleditch  bed),  Somerset 


Fig,  8.— Shelly  Oolitic  Limestone 
Bath  Stone,  Winsley  ground 


Fig-  9.— Coarse  Shelly-Oolitic  Limestone 
Bath  Stone  (Westwood  ground) 


Fig.  II  — Fine  Oolitic  Limestone 
Portland  Stone  (Tout  quarry) 


Fig.  10. — Oolitic  I.imestone 
Bath  Stone,  Kingsdown 


Fig.  12- — Sandstone. 
Corsehill,  Annan,  Dumfries 


THK  MICROSCOPIC  STRUCTl'RE  OF  KOCK^ 
(See  the  Students'  Column.) 


'■(rniki  .iTilTinn  ci.viiii' 
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: plans  we  illustrate  of  the  entresol  and  the 
er  level  practically  explain  themselves,  but, 
are  not  reproducing  one  at  ground  level,  it 
be  well  to  supplement  the  former  with 
remarks  on  the  main  entrance.  There  is  a 
je  approach  to  the  front  from  which  the 
vestibule  A can  be  reached  by  passing  three 
f double  swing  doors  and  ascending  a few 
This  vestibule  can  also  be  reached  by  foot 
igers  coining  up  from  either  side.  These, 
have  to  first  pass  the  small  outer  lobbies 
I2)  to  the  right  and  left.  There  are  four 
ifices  (a  a)  in  the  vestibule,  two  each  for  the 
jers  of  the  German  Opera  and  the  Dutch 
each  administration  having  a separate  day 
[fice  and  a ticket  office  for  the  hour  prior  to 
rformance.  These  are  not  the  only  ticket 
i,  as  there  are  two  for  the  lobbies  of  the 
ises  to  the  third  and  fourth  tier  respectively, 
nreserved  “pit”  having  been  arranged  for, 
fifices  in  the  main  vestibule  only  have  to 
t tickets  for  the  different  classes  of  stalls  and 
irst  and  second  tiers.  No  part  of  the 
>rium  can  be  entered  on  the  vestibule  level, 
fifteen  steps  having  to  be  mounted  to  reach 
alls  or  entresol  floor. 

referring  to  the  last-named  plan,  it  will  be 
that  the  stalls  with  the  lowest  row  of 
have  their  own  staircase  on  either  side  of 
road  passage  which  runs  round  the  audi- 
Q,  and  have  no  direct  communication,  as  one 
[ almost  expect,  with  the  grand  staircase 
ig  from  the  vestibule  to  the  first  tier  and  its 
This,  it  is  true,  keeps  the  separate 
ns  of  the  audience  well  apart  in  case  of  a 
:d  exit,  but  we  do  not  think  there  would 
been  much  extra  risk  if  the  lower  floor  had 
se  of  the  four  staircases.  The  number  of 
in  the  first  tier  is  comparatively  small, 

: there  are  some  460  on  the  stalls  level, 
will  first  strike  an  Englishman  is  that  the 
should  be  so  high  above  street  level.  This 
course,  due  to  there  being  no  possibility  to 
he  stage  cellars  well  below  the  street  level 
ting  at  a great  expense.  As  will  be  seen 
the  section,  the  building  had  to  be  pul  on 

erring  to  the  first  tier  plan,  we  may  call 
ion  to  the  extensive  foyers  which  have  been 
led  for  the  use  of  the  part  of  the  audience 
s tier  and  in  the  stalls.  The  communica- 
oetween  the  stalls  and  the  first  tier  is  by 
ji  of  a continuation  of  the  two  stalls  stair- 
imentioned  above.  What  with  the  spacious 
Ijes  the  playgoer  will,  indeed,  have  sufficient 
for  an  entr'acte  stroll.  In  front  of  the 
there  is  also  a roomy  balcony  which  he  can 
the  summer. 

; plans  of  the  other  tiers  practically  repeat 
elves,  and  even  the  gallery  has  been  pro- 
with  a large  foyer.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
on  the  first  tier,  this  room  is  provided  with 
Tor  light  refreshment. 

|;  seating  capacity  of  the  building  is  not  very 
1 the  total  being  1,257.  The  floor  of  the 
I,  together  with  its  boxes,  has  468  seats,  the 
■er  225,  the  second  164,  and  the  third  400. 
(verage  width  of  the  seats  is  56  centimetres, 
•in. 

ito  the  “back  of  the  house”  we  would  only 
lihat  all  the  main  structural  parts  of  the  stage 
^nery  and  fittings  are  of  iron.  The  stage 
res  18  by  25  metres,  or  59  ft.  by  82  ft., 
is  a proscenium  opening  of  about  1 1 metres, 

I ft.  square.  The  latter  is  protected  by  an 
jurtain  which  can  be  closed  in  45  seconds, 
i building  is  heated  throughout  by  hot 
' The  illuminant  is  gas,  for  which  there 
ore  than  sixteen  hundred  burners.  There 
ore  than  thirty  hydrants  in  the  building, 

• line  eighty  emergency  oil  lamps  have  been 
luted  in  the  passages,  staircases,  &c. 

S'  elevations  are  in  brick  and  free  stone, 
\i  Renaissance  {or  what  is  called  so  in 
iny)  being  the  style  adopted.  M.  Marqui, 
kissels,  is  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the 
!(ir  decoration,  and  Herr  Rosenberg,  the 
ker  at  the  Cologne  City  Theatre,  designed 
rige  machinery.  We  understand  that  M.  J. 
lul  has,  since  the  completion  of  the  Rotter- 
iTheatre,  prepared  the  designs  for  the  pro- 
‘ new  theatre  at  The  Hague. 


lICROSCOriC  STRUCTURE  OF 
ROCKS. 

l-iSE  reproductions  from  sections  of  stone  as 
nder  the  microscope  are  introduced  as  illus- 
i s to  the  Student’s  Column  of  this  week 
|iige  220),  and  are  referred  to  and  explained 


COMPETITIONS. 

CONGREOATIONAL  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOI.S, 
Northampton. — The  competition  for  the  new 
Congregational  Church  and  Schools,  Kingsthorpe- 
road,  Northampton,  has  resulted  in  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Mosley  & Anderson,  of  Northampton, 
being  adopted. 

Workhouse  Question,  Stockport  Union. 
— On  the  I2th  inst.,  at  a meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  the  Stockport  Union,  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  C.  Earnshaw,  presiding,  the 
question  of  workhouse  extension  was  considered. 
Mr.  J.  Williamson  proposed  that  the  selected 
competitive  plans,  on  which  the  Board  had 
paid  a premium  of  300/.,  be  sent  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  approval  or  otherwise, 
and  that  the  architect  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  be  asked  to  come  down  and  advise  the 
guardians.  These  plans  would  involve  spending 
40,000/.  on  the  site  of  the  present  workhouse 
at  Shaw  Heath.  A strong  feeling  prevailed,  he 
said,  that  it  would  be  better  to  build  an  entirely 
new  workhouse  on  another  site.  Mr.  J.  Roweroft 
urged  that  the  plans  to  which  the  second  premium 
of  100/.  was  awarded  be  also  sent,  inasmuch  as 
the  cost  of  carrying  these  into  effect  was 
estimated  at  10,000/.  less.  After  voting  on 
several  amendments,  the  Board  instructed  the 
Clerk  to  send  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  approval  or  otherwise  the  first  and  second  sets 
of  the  competitive  plans. 

Bath  Pump-Room  Extension. — The  Baths 
Committee  have  at  length,  says  the  Bat/i 
Chronicle,  made  a step  forward  in  regard  to  the 
Pump-room  Extension  Scheme,  and  there  is  some 
prospect  of  the  work  being  taken  in  hand.  At 
all  events  the  Committee  have  met  Mr.  Brydon, 
thearchitect,  in  consultationwith  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
and  Mr.  Brydon  has  received  instructions  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee  a sketch 
plan  on  lines  less  pretentious  than  those  followed 
in  the  competition.  Special  attention  will  of 
course  be  given  to  the  covering  of  the  great 
Roman  Bath,  and  one  feature  of  the  design  will 
in  all  probability  be  a balcony  all  round  it,  but 
preserving  untouched  the  piers  and  other  remains 
of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The  elevation  of  the 
building  in  the  churchyard  will  be  only  one 
story,  the  Concert-room  will  not  be  the  prominent 
feature  it  was  in  the  original  plan,  and  the  other 
accommodation  will  not  be  so  extensive  as  was  at 
first  proposed. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Carlisle  Architectural,  Engineering, 
AND  Surveying  Association. — At  a meeting 
of  this  Association,  held  on  the  7th  inst.  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hill,  sanitary  inspector, 
delivered  a lecture  on  “The  Sins  of  the  Jerry’ 
Builder  and  their  effects  on  the  Public  Health.” 
Mr.  C.  Lonsdale  presided.  Mr.  Hill  commenced 
by  defining  the  meaning  of  “jerry  builder,”  and 
where  and  how  he  flourishes,  and  said  his  victim 
is,  as  a rule,  the  working  man  who  has  saved 
enough  money  to  buy  a house  of  his  own,  and  is 
led  to  believe  that  he  is  making  a bargain  by 
purchasing  his  dwelling  from  such  a builder  for 
a few  pounds  less  than  a proper  house  could 
really  be  built  for.  The  lecturer  pointed  out 
many  of  the  devices  practised  by  the  “jerry 
builder  ” to  economise  in  the  erection  of  a house, 
notably  those  of  bad  foundations,  hollow  walls, 
filled  in  with  earth  or  rubbish,  hollow  chimney- 
breasts,  causing  smoky  chimneys,  no  flashings  to 
roof,  wall  plaster  made  of  street  sweepings,  &c., 
floors  laid  on  the  bare  earth,  and  defective  house 
drains,  in  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  unscrupulous 
builder  is  seen  to  such  advantage  by  the 
use  of  bad  pipes  and  cheap  fittings,  &c.  He 
spoke  very  plainly  on  the  importance  of  efficient 
house  drainage  and  plumbing  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  sewer  gas,  so  conducive  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria,  and  said  he 
was  of  opinion  that  not  lo  per  cent,  of  the  drains 
laid  up  to  ten  years  ago  in  Carlisle  would  now  , 
stand  a proper  test.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
by  a large  number  of  coloured  drawings,  some  of 
them  showing  a remarkable  state  of  defective 
drainage,  and  the  lecturer  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  a rigid  and  constant  supervision  by  a 
public  inspector  of  all  buildings  while  in  course 
of  erection.  A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Hill  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
lecture. 

Architectural  Section  of  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society. — Mr.  P.  Maegregor 
Chalmers,  F.S.A.,  Scot.,  lectured  on  “The 
Development  of  Architecture  as  Exhibited  in 
Scottish  Abbeys  and  Cathedrals  ” to  the  Archi- 
tectural Section  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical 
Society  on  the  5th  inst.  The  subject,  he  said, 


was  one  he  had  studied  fora  quarter  of  a century, 
and  the  only  reliable  guide  was  the  art  itself,  as 
dependence  on  local  tradition,  carvings,  charters, 
coats  of  arms  and  such  like,  led  to  error.  This 
had  been  shown  in  the  case  of  Glasgow  Cathedral, 
where  the  central  tower  was  recorded  to  have 
been  built  by  Bishop  Robert  Wishart,  the  truth 
being  that  it  was  the  north-western  tower  for 
which  he  was  responsible.  In  the  same  structure 
a coat  of  arms  had  led  antiquarians  to  ascribe 
the  lower  story  of  the  south  transept  to  Arch- 
bishop Blackadder,  whereas  it  was  in  reality  the 
work  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Lime-light  views 
were  shown  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  art 
from  the  church  of  St.  Regulus  at  St.  Andrews 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  Gothic  art  gave  place  to 
the  Renaissance. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — 
The  annual  business  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  in  the  rooms,  114,  West  Campbell- 
street,  on  the  6th  inst.  The  reports  submitted  by 
the  Committee  and  the  Treasurer  were  read,  and 
showed  the  Association  to  be  in  a satisfactory 
condition,  both  as  regards  membership  and 
financial  affairs.  The  reports  being  approved,  the 
office-bearers  for  the  coming  session  were  elected. 
They  are  as  follows : — lion.  President,  Mr. 
William  Leiper,  A.R.S.A.  ; President,  Mr.  A. 
N.  Paterson ; Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  Tait 
Conner  ; Hon.  Secietaries,  Mr.  John  White  and 
Mr.  Walter  R.  Watson  ; Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr. 
William  Fraser  ; Hon.  Libratian,  Mr.  Alexander 
M'Gibbon;  Committee,  Mr.  Hugh  Dale,  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Gildard,  Mr.  J.  E.  Potts,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Robertson. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— On  the  7th  inst. , at  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
the  President,  Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  referred  to 
the  death  of  two  members — Mr.  A.  Heiton, 
Perth,  and  Mr.  Simpson,  Leith,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  record  the  Association’s  deep  regret  at 
the  decease  of  these  gentlemen.  The  Chairman 
also  referred  to  their  deputations  to  the  Town 
Council  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  New 
North  Bridge,  and  to  the  points  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Croal,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  then  read  a paper 
entitled  “The  Man  in  the  Street — a Non- 
Professional  View  of  Architecture.”  The  lecturer 
passed  in  review  various  features  in  architecture 
as  they  impressed  an  unlearned  person.  The 
laborious  plan  of  building  up  streets  on  cellars 
whose  object  was  to  create  underground  apart- 
ments, once  so  largely  in  use  in  Edinburgh,  was 
noticed  with  its  application  to  public  buildings. 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  remarks  on  a building  in  Edinburgh 
were  quoted  in  a criticism  of  inappropriate  detail, 
and  certain  churches  stopped  in  their  design  by 
foundation  reasons  were  referred  to.  The  em- 
blems of  eternity  on  the  facade  of  the  slaughter- 
house was  mentioned  as  a curious  solecism. 
The  interior  of  a house  was  next  dealt  with,  and 
this  question  was  asked,  why  all  rooms  should  be 
mere  rectangular  boxes,  a house  near  the  place  of 
meeting  being  described  with  round,  oval,  and 
recessed  rooms.  Proceeding  to  treat  of  entrances 
and  exits,  the  faultiness  in  this  respect  of  a number 
of  public  places  in  Edinburgh  were  next  referred 
to,  and  the  last  subject  treated  was  that  of  bridges, 
the  North  Bridge  question  being  taken  up,  and 
the  hope  expressed  that  the  new  bridge  would  not 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  engineer,  as  when  it 
was  widened  in  its  first  form  it  had  at  least  fine 
proportions,  but  it  was  difficult  to  understand 
what  was  the  mental  condition  of  the  Town 
Council  who  approved  of  the  alteration  of  twenty 
years  ago.  The  speaker  then  asked  if  the 
members  were  prepared  to  submit  to  the  half- 
century-old gibe  of  the  Camden  Society,  that  “if 
we  must  be  utilitarian  we  shall  never  be  good 
architects.”  He  was  persuaded  the  Association 
would  not,  and  that,  if  only  the  opportunity  were 
afforded,  there  would  be  found  architects  who 
could  so  apply  old  principles  to  new’  needs,  that 
a bridge,  at  once  strong  and  stately,  graceful  and 
artistic — and  perhaps  economical — would  be  pro- 
vided to  displace  the  ugliness  of  to-day,  and  to 
adorn  the  grand  site  the  bridge  occupied.  At  the 
close  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Croal  for  his  paper. 

Glasgow  School  of  Art. — The  course  of 
lectures  by  Mr.  William  J.  Anderson  on  the 
Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  was 
brought  to  a close  on  the  7th  inst.,  when  it 
was  intimated  that  a similar  series  by  Mr. 
Alex.  McGibbon,  on  “ Gothic  Architecture,” 
was  arranged  for  next  winter,  as  well  as  another 
course  dealing  with  advanced  problems  of  build- 
ing construction.  In  briefly  reviewing  the  session’s 
work  in  introduction,  the  lecturer  stated  that  the 
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Italian  revival,  like  other  revivals  in  Art  and 
Architecture,  took  rise  in  bold  and  original  work 
inspired  by  the  prototype,  but  mixed  with  a 
good  deal  of  what  was  current,  and  thereafter  ran  a 
course  of  closer  approximation  to  that  pre-existing 
type  till  something  like  literal  reproduction  was 
reached,  rules  prescribed,  and  the  revival 
finally  robbed  of  its  vitality.  Another  charac- 
teristic tendency  also  observable  in  such  a move- 
ment as  the  English  Gothic  revival  was  that  the 
latest  periods  of  the  old  work  were  first  seized 
upon  by  the  revivalists,  who  thereafter  inclined 
more  and  more  to  adopt  earlier  treatments. 
Thus  the  Italian  Renaissance  architecture, 
originating  in  the  work  of  Brunelleschi  and  others 
who  were  inspired  by  a study  of  late  antique 
Roman,  gradually  inclined  to  imitation  of  the 
style  of  Augustus’  time  and  ended  in  the  almost 
Grecian  work  of  Palladio.  “ Palladian  Archi- 
tecture and  the  Decline  ” formed  the  special 
subject  of  the  concluding  lecture,  the  chief  part 
of  which  was  devoted  to  an  analysis  and  criticism 
of  nearly  all  Palladio’s  works  at  Vicenza  and 
Venice  which  were  fully  illustrated  by  lantern 
\'iews  and  diagrams.  Although  in  England 
his  name  had  attained  a fictitious  impor- 
tance relatively  to  several  earlier  masters  and 
his  talents  were  buried  in  inferior  material, 
generally  his  work  showed  good  taste,  a fine 
sense  of  proportion,  and  no  little  originality  in 
composition.  The  works  of  his  contemporary 
Vignola  were  shown  in  comparison,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  architects  of  the  later  period  in 
Rome,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  the  most  active 
centres  of  the  time.  The  causes  of  decadence 
were  manifold,  but  at  least  two  tendencies  of  the 
kind  are  clearly  distinguishable  in  the  work  itself. 
First,  that  of  the  purists,  such  as  Vignola, 
Palladio,  and  Serlio,  bound  a little  too  firmly 
to  ancient  usages  and  the  measurements  of 
Mlruvius,  the  results  being  the  coldness  and 
formality  that  was  common  to  their  work  and 
teaching.  Coeval  with  this,  but  outlasting  it,  and 
of  wider  and  more  disastrous  influence,  was  the 
tendency  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Michelangelo. 
In  the  hands  of  his  imitators  the  traditional  use 
of  architectural  features  and  detail  was  mis- 
understood or  purposely  misapplied,  and  uncon- 
trolled freedom  was  indulged  in  these  without 
regard  to  their  proper  application. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — 
The  annual  selection  of  drawings  in  connexion 
with  this  Association,  including  those  which 
have  gained  prizes  in  connexion  with  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  were  placed 
on  view  in  the  art  section  of  the  Art  Gallery, 
Newcastle,  on  the  13th  inst. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors.  — The  ordinary  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art  on  the  13th 
inst.,  Mr.  C.  M.  Gibbs  presiding.  After  announc- 
ing, in  touching  terms,  the  sudden  decease  of 
their  late  Vice-President,  he  moved  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Fowler, 
and  passed  in  silence,  the  members  expressing 
approval  by  rising  from  their  seats  : — “That  the 
President,  Council,  and  members  of  the  Sheffield 
Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors  desire  to 
express  their  sincere  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Mitchell- 
Withers,  Mr.  J.  B.  Milchell-Withers,  and  the 
family,  in  the  sore  bereavement  they  have 
sustained  by  the  death  of  the  late  J.  B.  Mitchell- 
Withers,  P'.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.I.,  whose  relations  to 
members  of  the  profession  generally  were  always 
so  kindly  as  to  have  not  infrequently  ripened  into 
personal  friendships.  His  able  and  honourable 
practice  commanded  the  respect  alike  of  the 
public  and  of  the  profession,  and  maintained  its 
highest  traditions  ; his  devoted  and  successful 
performance  of  public  duties  reflected  credit  on 
his  profession ; and  his  services  in  the  formation 
of  the  Society  and  in  its  management  as  a member 
of  the  Council,  and  as  Treasurer  and  Vice- 
President  with  his  lectures,  are  recorded  and 
most  gratefully  remembered,  and  the  Society 
desire  to  express  their  deep  sense  of  the  great 
loss  they  have  sustained.’’ 


^ CH.^  OL  0 GICAL  SO  CIE  TIES. 

British  Arch^.ological  Association.  — 
On  the  7th  inst.  a meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held.  Mr.  Allan  Wyon,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Earle  Way  described  some  remarkable  finds 
which  have  recently  been  made  at  Southwark, 
near  the  site  of  the  old  Marshalsei  Prison.  On  a 
former  occasion,  the  discovery  of  a great  many 
piles  on  what  was  once  marshy  ground  had  been 
reported.  More  recently,  a great  many  flint 
implements  of  the  neolithic  jwriod  have  been 
found,  with  evidences  of  manufacture  on  the  spot, 
these  being  in  a thin  bed  of  sand  below  the  later 


accumulated  soil.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A., 
spoke  of  the  evidences,  brought  to  light  at  various 
times  in  past  years,  of  the  discovery  of  piles,  as  if 
associated  with  lake  dwellings,  in  various  parts  of 
Southwark.  .Mr.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A., 
exhibited  a squeeze  from  a Roman  altar  at  Schloss 
Fhrstenau,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  dedicated  to  D’ana, 
by  Vitales.  The  Rev.  J.  Cane-Browne  exhibited 
a silver  Royalist  badge,  cast  and  partially  engraved, 
which  had  been  preserved  by  his  family  for 
several  generations.  A paper  was  then  read  by 
the  chairman  on  some  additions  to  what  is  known 
relative  to  some  of  the  great  seals  of  England,  and 
photographs  of  several  examples  were  exhibited. 
It  was  shown  that,  although  Edward  III. 
renounced  for  a time  the  title  of  King  of  France, 
nevertheless,  the  fleurs  de  lys  of  France  still 
appeared  on  the  great  seal.  By  inspection  of  a 
deed  in  the  Augmentation  Office,  the  engraving  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  second  seal,  used  in  15S7,  is 
proved  to  be  the  work  of  Nic.  Hilliard,  and  he 
was  granted  a lease  of  certain  property  for  twenty- 
one  years  in  consideration  of  his  having  done  so. 
Some  curious  particulars  were  rendered  with 
respect  to  the  want  of  a great  seal  by  Parliament, 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  when  the  great  seal  of 
England  was  with  the  King.  Charles  II.,  when 
in  considerable  monetary  difficulties,  ordered  the 
making  of  seals,  and  some  unpublished  documents 
were  referred  to.  The  existence  of  a hitherto 
unknown  fourth  seal  of  Charles  II.  was  proved, 
there  being  minute  roses  in  the  field.  It  is  used 
on  and  after  1673,  hut  there  seems  to  be  no 
existing  record  why  the  previous  seal  was  discarded 
for  the  insertion  of  the  roses.  A second  paper  on 
Repton  Church  could  not  be  read  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour. 


(Torresponhcnce. 

To  the  Editor  (?/ The  Builder. 

ELECTION  OF  FELLOWS,  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — I feel  indignant  at  the  result  of  the  voting 
for  the  election  of  Fellows,  the  rejection  of 
candidates,  brought  about  by  a clique  of  members, 
who  have  inflicted  a cruel  wrong  upon  six  pro- 
fessional men  recommended  for  election  by  the 
Council.  Personally,  I can  testify  to  the  trouble 
the  Council  took  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
qualification  for  candidature. 

Presuming  that  there  were  one  or  two  candi- 
dates who  were  distasteful  to  the  clique,  is  the 
wholesale  rejection  of  approved  candidates  justifi- 
able simply  because  they  were  not  Associates? 
If  this  qualification  is  to  be  the  sine  tju&  non,  let 
the  Council  so  inform  intending  candidates  and 
prevent  disappointment  and  waste  of  time.  The 
mine  has  been  sprung,  in  my  opinion,  in  a 
cowardly  manner.  The  by-laws  do  not  provide 
that  candidates  for  the  P'ellowship  should  neces- 
sarily be  Associates.  The  result  of  the  proceedings 
has,  in  my  opinion,  damaged  the  prestige  of  the 
Institute  and  its  Council. 

Thomas  Baiterbury, 

Fellow  (elect)  R.I.B.A. 

March  14,  1894. 
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THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— XL 

micro-structure  of  rock-forming  minerals 
[jioniinued). 

N abundant  mineral,  entering  into  the 
structure  of  many  building  stones  is 

Mica, — Of  this  theie  are  several 

varieties,  but  we  need  only  mention  two — biotite 
and  muscovite.  Biolite  is  usually  black,  or  dark 
bronze-coloured  ; under  the  polariser  it  mostly 
exhibits  a brown  tint  with  a number  of  dark, 
parallel  lines  running  across.  Its  outline  is 
generally  very  irregular;  and  the  mineral  is 
strongly  pleochroic.*  Muscovite  mica,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  of  a silvery,  or  light  bronze  lint ; 
under  the  microscope,  when  viewed  at  right- 
angles  to  the  basal  plane,  it  shows  tolerably 
strong  chromatic  polarisation,  in  this  respect 
dift'ering  from  biotite,  which,  under  similar 
conditions  becomes  dark  between  crossed  Nicols. 
An  essential  constituent  of  granite  and  other 
igneous  rocks  ; found  also  in  many  flagstones,  the 


• See  the  last  article  in  this  series  (p.  204)  for  a definition 
of  this  term. 


fissility  of  which  is  due  to  the  arrange 
minute  flakes  of  mica  along  certain  planes 

Hornblende. — This  mineral,  although  a! 
in  syenite  and  other  rocks  used  as  road-r 
not  of  sufficient  importance  in  our  present 
to  warrant  us  in  describing  its  micro-chara 
any  detail.  Under  the  polariser  it  ] 
distinct  lines  of  cleavage  disposed  in 
manner  as  to  produce  a lattice-work  appt 
It  is  markedly  pleochroic,  which,  amongs 
things,  serves  to  distinguish  it  from 

Augilc,  which  is  found  in  rocks  of  a 
character.  This  is  only  feebly  pleochro 
is  remarkable  for  the  inclusion  of  minute  ei 
of  other  minerals  within  it. 

Olivine. — This  mineral  is  a common  con 
of  many  basic  igneous  rocks  used  in  road-me 
and  also  of  some  foreign  polished  orm 
stones  in  the  English  market.  It  is  iisuall 
olive-green  tint,  and  under  the  microst 
polarised  light  gives  bright  colours,  especii 
and  green.  It  does  not  exhibit  pleochr 
generally  traversed  by  fine  fissures,  and 
liable  to  become  altered  into — 

.Although  it  is  not  certain  1 
large  masses  of  serpentine  at  the  Liza 
elsewhere  in  this  country  were  originally 
vet  the  change  from  the  latter  to  the  fora 
be  traced  through  every  possible  gre 
Geikie  remarks  that  “there  can  be  liul 
that  it  is,  in  most  cases  at  least,  a produd 
alteration  of  pre-existing  minerals,  and  es; 
of  olivine.”  Under  the  microscope  it 
green,  and  through  its  base  runs  a netv 
dark  opaque  threads  and  veinines. 
polished  it  produces  a handsome  marine. 

Schorl.— Qzc\xcs  chiefly  as  long,  black, 
like  prisms.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  s 
pleochroic,  but  may  be  distinguished  frnr 
blende  and  biotite  by  the  absence  of  well- 
lines of  cleavage.  Common  in  many  g 
especially  from  Cornwall. 

Magnetite.— is  a form  of  iron — 
ferric-oxide,  and  is  markedly  magnetic, 
the  microscope  it  is  so  intensely  opaque 
structure  can  usually  be  made  out ; in  r 
light  it  has  a bluish  black  tint.  Comi 
many  igneous  building-stones. 

Iron  Pyrites  has  a brassy  lustre,  from 
circumstance  it  may  be  readily  distinguish! 
magnetite.  Like  the  latter,  it  is  opaque 
sections.  Common  in  the  best-known  I 
stones,  and  in  many  slates,  as  cubical  crys 

Calcite. — A crystalline  form  of  carbo 
lime.  Under  the  microscope  clear  crysi 
readily  distinguishable  by  their  intersectinj 
age  lines  and  twinning.  It  is  strongly, 
refractive,  a property  which  maybeobse 
using  the  analyser  alone ; it  polarises  i 
blue,  and  grey  tints.  An  exceedingly  c 
constituent  of  many  building  stones  and  n 

Aragonile.  — Another  crystalline  fc 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  can  only  with  fa< 
distinguished  from  calcite  by  aid  of  the 
scope,  under  which  it  shows  biaxial  pola 
in  convergent  light.  It  is  also  very  con 
building  stones. 

Of  all  the  common  rock-forming  t 
mentioned  in  this  and  in  the  preceding, 
none  are  as  important  in  the  micro-exan 
of  limestones  and  sandstones  as  quartz, 
and  aragonite.  The  first-mentioned  foi 
base  of  nearly  all  sandstones  used  in  bi 
whilst  the  two  last-mentioned  enter  very 
into  the  formation  of  oolites  and  other  limj 
But  there  is  a great  difference  in  functi 
weathering  properties  between  quartz  a 
other  two  minerals.  (^)uarlz  is  imacticall 
structible,  even  in  the  open  air,  and  nearly 
exhibits  a fresh  appearance,  whether  in  1 
or  sandstones  ; and  the  weathering  prop€ 
the  stones  containing  it  essentially,  are  de] 
on  its  mode  of  occurrence— whether  a 
grains  of  sand,  or  as  binding  together  tl 
sliluent  jiarts  of  the  material.  Calci 
aragonite  are  both  much  more  unstable  m 
and  exist  in  building  stones  in  various  si 
decomposition.  On  their  actual  state  0 
the  preservation  of  the  stone  almost 
depends.  In  hard  crystalline  limestone 
puts  on  its  freshest  appearance,  and  it 
durable  in  that  form  than  in  any  other ; 1 
may  trace  every  gradation,  from  the  crysti 
such  an  earthy  condition  that  it  ceases 
calcite,  and  becomes  mere  earthy  carbe 
lime.  So,  also,  with  aragonite. 

The  student  is  particularly  requested^ 
that  practically  every  oolite  or  other  lii 
used  by  the  architect,  contains  either  ca 
aragonite,  or  both,  together  with  a certain 
of  earthy  carbonate  of  lime.  It  has  b< 
down  that  when  the  oolitic  granules  or  fr 
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shelly  matter  in  a limestone  are  cemented 
ether  by  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime,  that 
t stone  will  prove  more  durable  in  a build- 
than  one  in  which  the  granules  and  fragments 
distributed  in  a matrix  of  less  crystalline,  or 
thy  carbonate  of  lime.  Now  this  is  not  true, 
at  least,  is  very  much  at  variance  with  the 
ts,  and  requires  considerable  modification. 

; find,  from  a careful  microscopic  examination 
several  hundreds  of  building  stones,  that  the 
nules  and  fragments  are  either  { i ) held  together 
crystalline  calcite  (or  aragonite,  as  the  case 
y be),  or  partially  so;  or  (2)  the  constituent 
Tments  are  merely  cemented  together  at 
ir  points  of  contact  with  each  other,  and 
re  is  no  matrix  property  so  called  ; 
5 spaces  exist  between  the  fragments  which 
to  make  up  the  stone.  In  face  of  this, 

; would  naturally  feel  inclined  to  regard  the 
ne  with  the  crystalline  matrix  as  more  durable 
,n  one  with  practically  no  matrix  whatever. 

I the  reverse  is  actually  the  case,  and  we  go  so 
as  to  state  that  the  best  limestones  in  the 
rket — Portland,  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  for 
.mple — have  little  or  no  matrix,  the  region 
ween  the  granules  and  fragments  being  quite 
;n.  The  cause  of  this  will  appear  in  the 
uel. 

lEN'ERAL  MICRO-STRUCTURE  01'  BUILDING 
STONES. 

-laving  glanced  at  the  micro  - structure  of 
ious  rock-forming  minerals,  we  are  now  in  a 
ition  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
It  up  in  rocks.  For  this  purpose  we  will  select 
,ical  examples  of  divers  kinds  of  building  stones, 

I briefly  describe  their  appearance  under  the 
jroscope.  To  assist  us  in  this  matter  we  give 
strations  of  twelve  well-known  building  stones 
a double  plate  in  this  issue.  These  illustra- 
IS  are  taken  from  micro-photographs,  and 
resent  the  appearance  of  sections  of  the  stones 
ler  the  microscope,  in  transmitted  light, 
gh  example  being  magnified  to  the  same 
ent  ( X 50),  they  are  all  strictly  comparable 
:li  one  another. 

^IG.  I.  — Granite. — From  Carnsew  quarry, 

!ir  Penryn,  Cornwall.  In  this  the  three 
2ntial  minerals  of  granite  are  seen.  The  clear 
,'tions  slightly  dotted  over  here  and  there  are 
irtz : the  striated  dark  crystal  in  the  centre  of 
’ illustration  is  mica,  with  its  characteristic 
hed-out  edges  ; whilst  the  felspar  may  be  seen 
he  shaded  parts,  with  no  regular  structure  in 

fi  instance.  It  is  particularly  desirable  to  note 
t.none  of  these  minerals  are  bound  together  by 
r cementing  material ; they  are  all  interlocked 
'h  one  another  and  the  rock  is  thoroughly 
htalline  throughout. 

J''lG  2. — Statuary  Marble. — P'rom  Carrara, 
•ly.  The  whole  of  the  stone  is  made  of  small 
jstals  of  calcite  closely  packed  together  and 
'led  to  each  other.  Some  of  them  show  the 
jracteristic  twinning,  or  parallel  cleavage  lines. 
B dark,  irregularly-defined  band  running  across 
i section  is  a small  blue  vein,  probably 
jaonate  of  iron. 

J'lG.  3. — Banded  Shelly  Limestone. — From  I lam 
ll  Quarry,  near  Yeovil,  Somerset.  Made  of 
J;ments  of  shelly  matter,  hound  together  by 
Rialline  granular  calcite.  The  shells  may  be 
'h  as  longitudinal  sections  and  in  pieces  having 
jtriated  structure  ; the  granular  calcite  is  the 
Suing  substance  between  these,  but  the  stone  is 
J of  free,  open  spaces,  denoted  by  long  light 
Bches.  The  durability  of  such  a stone  depends 
jjirely  on  the  state  of  crystallisation  of  the  calcite 
l .rix  referred  to.  This  structure  is  extremely 
jracteristic. 

4.  — Frag7iiEntal  J.imestonc.  — From 
jjulting  Quarries  (Chelynch  bed),  near 
Ripton  Mallet,  Somerset.  Made  of  fragments 
Rcrinoid  stems,  pieces  of  shell,  &c.,  bound 
■ether  by  calcite,  the  whole  being  so  much 
red  by  secondary  agents  that  the  edges  of 
5t  of  ihe  fragments  are  practically  fused  with 
matrix.  The  calcite  of  the  latter  shows  the 
riracteristic  twinning  very  clearly,  and  is  not 
^nular.  The  crinoid  stems  may  be  easily 
|<5gnised  by  the  perforation  in  or  about  their 
litres,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  regular 
,ings,  or  dots.  The  weathering  properties  of 
fill  a material  as  this  are  largely  controlled  by 
i : relative  porosity  of  the  lines  of  junction  of  the 
j italswith  one  another,  and  especially  by  the 
<.nness  of  their  cleavage  planes. 

^IG.  5. — Organically  - formed  Hard  Lime- 
‘i'*-~l‘'rom  the  Carboniferous  formation  of 
Ijirfield,  Glos.  This  mineral,  w'hich  is  much 
ye  crystalline,  or  harder,  and  more  compact 
•A  that  represented  in  fig.  4,  is  made  of  minute 
•‘;ments  of  crinoid  stems  and  plates,  shelly 


matter  and  other  organic  remains.  The  whole  is 
firmly  bound  together  and  indurated  by  calcite  of 
the  most  durable  description.  Such  material 
readily  takes  a polish,  and  if  present  in  sufficiently 
large  blocks  in  the  quarry  can  be  cut  into  marble  ; 
it  is  generally  too  hard  for  free  working,  and  is 
used  for  road-metal  and  paving  setts. 

Fig.  6. — Shelly  Limestone. — From  Westwood 
quarry  (paving  bed),  near  Bradford-on-Avon. 
Composed  of  fragments  of  crinoids,  long  strips  of 
shell,  &c.,  in  a matrix  of  calcite.  The  large  four- 
sided piece  in  the  centre  of  the  illustration  is  a 
characteristic  crinoid  section.  We  may  mention 
that  this  is  one  of  the  Bath  stones,  and  that, 
prior  to  our  investigations,  had  been  thought  to  be 
an  oolite. 

Fig.  7. — Organic  - Fragmental  Limestone. — 
P'rom  Doulting  quarries  (Brambleditch  bed),  near 
Shepton  Mallet,  .Somerset.  Made  of  a hetero- 
geneous assemblage  of  organic  remains,  and 
adventitious  particles  bound  together  by  rather 
earthy  calcite,  and  having  many  free  spaces. 

P'lG.  8. — Shelly  Oolite.  — hsith  stone,  from 
Winsley  quarries,  known  as  “ Win.sley  Ground  ” 
stone.  Composed  of  well-formed  oolitic  granules, 
shell  fragments,  mostly  surrounded  by  oolitic 
structure,  corals,  &c.  ; the  whole  bound  together 
by  granular  calcite  with  cleavage  planes  not 
very  apparent.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  matrix,  properly  so-called,  lending 
support  to  the  stone,  that  the  majority  of  the 
fragments  are  joined  to  each  other.  The  dura- 
bility of  such  a stone  as  this  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  granular  matrix. 

P'ic.  9. — Coarse  Shelly  Oolite. — Bath  stone, 
frem  Westwood  quarries,  known  as  “Westwood 
Ground”  stone.  Made  of  large,  abnormal 
oolitic  granules,  having  several  granules  bound  in 
one,  with  a fine  calcite  matrix.  The  weathering 
would  be  controlled  by  the  state  of  the  oolitic 
granules,  the  matrix  being  well  formed. 

P’ig.  10. — Oolite. — Bath  stone,  Kingsdown 
quarry.  Composed  of  well  • formed  oolitic 
granules,  not  adhering  to  each  other,  but  having 
a film  of  calcite,  slightly  decomposed  between, 
which  binds  the  whole  together.  The  student 
can  observe  true  oolitic  structure  to  perfection  in 
this  material.  The  weathering  of  the  stone  is 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  granules,  but  mostly 
on  the  rather  earthy  matrix. 

Fig.  11.  — Fine-grained  Oolite.  — Portland 
stone,  from  Tout  quarry,  Isle  of  Portland. 
Made  of  minute  oolitic  granules  of  a crystalline 
nature,  the  structure  of  which  has  been  materially 
modified  by  secondary  alteration.  The  granules 
adhere  to  one  another,  and  in  some  cases  appear 
to  interlock.  The  student  is  particularly  requested 
to  note  that  this  stone  has  no  matrix  whatever, 
but  that  the  weathering  of  the  material  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  adhesion  of  the  particles  to  each 
other.  This  structure  is  exceedingly  characteristic 
of  Portland  stone. 

Fig.  12. — Sa7idstone. — From  Corsehill,  Annan, 
Dumfries.  Made  of  sand,  partially  bound 
together  by  iron,  which  imparts  the  characteristic 
red  colour  to  the  material.  The  sand  is  largely 
quartzose,  but  fragments  of  felspar,  Hic.,  here  and 
there  occur,  whilst  in  places  the  matrix  (which  is 
very  minute  in  quantity)  is  infilled  with  grai  ular 
quartz.  The  darker  portions  are  not  so  dark  in 
reality';  they  are  produced  by  the  red  film 
covering  certain  of  the  quartz  grains,  which,  by 
the  photographic  process,  comes  out  black. 


OBITUAR  Y. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Reid,  C.E. — Tlie  death  has  just 
occurred,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Reid,  C.E.,  Edinburgh.  He  was  a member  of  the 
firm  of  J.  & A.  Leslie  & Reid. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

AnMiR.^LTV  Works,  Appledore. — The  tender 
of  Mr.  W.  Dart,  builder,  Crediton,  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  for 
the  erection  of  timber-framed  two-gun  firing-battery 
drill  shed,  brick  magazine,  &c.,  at  West  Appledore, 
Devon.  The  walls  of  the  battery  are  of  English-oak 
framings,  12  in.  thick,  with  deals,  and  roof  of 
Dantzic  fir  and  pitch-pine.  The  work  is  to  be 
commenced  immediately,  and  completed  in  eight 
months. 

Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Fishponds,  Glouces- 
tershire.— On  the  28th  ult.,  a new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  and  Schools  were  reopened  at  Fishponds. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Bristol. 
The  chapel  itself  has  been  built  to  seat  450  persons. 
Adjoining  the  chapel  are  a minister's  vestry,  ladies' 
vestry  for  sewing  meetings,  ikc. , a general  vestry, 
and  also  lavatories  and  other  offices.  Then  there  is 
a school-room  with  class-rooms  to  accommodate  500 
children,  and  also  another  vestry. 


Tepid  Baths,  Ipswich. — The  tepid  baths  in 
St.  Clement’s,  Ipswich,  were  opened  on  the  ist  inst. 
by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  S.  R.  Anness.  The  front  of  the 
building,  with  the  exception  of  a projecting  portico, 
is  built  with  white  Ancaster  stone.  On  entering  the 
vestibule  on  the  right  hand  is  the  attendant's  office, 
where  tickets  will  be  given.  Twelve  si ippcr-baihs, 
six  on  either  side  of  the  vestibule,  also  open  into  it. 
The  swimming-bath  measures  70  ft.  by  22  ft.  At 
the  shallowest  end,  that  nearest  the  entrance,  there 
will  be  4 ft.  of  water,  while  at  the  lower  end  the 
depth  will  be  about  7 ft.  50,000  gallons  of  water 
are  required  to  fill  the  bath.  Its  walls  are  of  concrete 
and  white  glazed  brick.  Several  feet  from  the  edge 
of  the  bath  round  the  building  are  built  thirty-three 
dressing-boxes.  The  space  between  the  bath  and 
the  boxes,  and  also  the  floor  of  the  bath,  is  laid 
with  mosaic  paving,  by  Messrs.  Diespeker  & Co., 
Holborn  "Viaduct'.  A gallery  runs  round  the  entire 
building  over  the  boxes  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public,  of  whom  about  400  can  be  accommodated  at 
entertainments.  The  gallery  is  supported  by  timber 
pillars  on  stone  bases.  The  bath  is  lighted  by  a 
skylight  or  lantern,  70  ft.  in  length.  Above  the 
boiler-room,  which  is  situated  behind  the  baths, 
in  the  basement,  are  various  rooms  fitted  up  for  the 
laundry  work  of  the  establishment,  such  as  washing, 
drying*  and  mangling.  The  architect  was  Mr.  T.  W. 
Cotman,  and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  T.  Parking 
ton  & Son. 

New  Buildings,  Woodville,  Near  Burton- 
ON-Trent. — An  extensive  range  of  buildings  at 
Woodville,  for  pottery-ware  purposes,  for  Messrs. 
Outram  & Co.,  which  were  contracted  for  by  Mr. 
John  Narlow,  of  Burton,  consisting  of  slip  houses, 
workshops,  greenhouses,  clacing  sh^s,  hovels,  and 
warehouses,  are  just  completed.  These  buildings 
have  also  been  fitted  up  by  Messrs.  Boulton  & Co., 
of  Burslem,  and  Messrs.  Buxton  .k  Thornley,  of 
Burton,  with  all  the  newest  plant  and  machinery,  the 
evens  being  built  by  specialists.  'I'he  architect  was 
Mr.  R.  E.  Carpenter,  of  Burton. 

Conservative  Club,  Abekuare. — The  .'\berdare 
New  Constitutional  Club  was  formally  opened  on 
the  8th  inst.  The  club,  which  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Canon-street  with  High-street,  has  been 
built  by  Mr  Lissaman  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
T.  C.  Wakeling,  of  Merthyr,  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ingand  furnishing  being  about  5,500/.  The  premises 
were  erected  by  the  Aberdare  Constitutional  Club 
Building  Company.  On  the  ground  fioor  there  is  a 
large  hall  with  a balcony  which  is  available  for 
general  entertainments,  the  whole  being  capable 
of  seating  700  peoplfi.  There  is  also  a bar,  a 
smoking-room,  and  a dining-room,  with  cellarage 
underneath.  Upstairs  there  is  a billiard-room  fitted 
with  two  tables,  together  with  a reading-room,  a 
card-room,  a library,  a committee  room,  and  bath- 
room with  lavatory,  the  upper  portion  consisting  of 
rooms  for  the  use  of  the  manager  and  manageress. 

Church,  Turner's  Hill,  Sussex.  — The 
foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid  of  the  church 
which  is  to  serve  for  the  new  Ecclesiastical  parish  to 
be  formed  out  of  the  ancient  parishes  ot  Worth, 
Ardingly,  West  Hoathly,  and  East  Grinstead,  and 
from  the  new  parish  of  Crawley  Down,  Sussex.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Diocesan  architect,  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  and 
will  be  Gothic  in  design.  The  whole  plan  will  not 
be  at  once  carried  out.  hut  the  nave  and  aisle,  which 
are  in  the  parts  at  present  in  course  of  erection,  are 
to  cost  2,3co/.  The  material  used  externally  is  Bath 
and  local  stone.  The  contractors  arc  Messrs.  James 
Longley  & Co. 

Wycliefe  Nfav  Congregational  Church, 
Totterdown.— The  new  Wycliffe  Congregational 
Church  building  which  has  been  erected  at  Tolter- 
down,  was  opened  on  the  8th  inst.  The  contract 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Perkins,  and 
the  heating  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Skinner,  Board  & 
Co.  Thu  architect  is  Mr.  J.  H.  La  Trobe,  of 
Bristol.  We  gave  some  particulars  of  the  new 
building  in  our  issue  for  July  22,  1893,  page  72. 

Workmen's  Hall,  Blakngarw,  Glamorgan. 
— workmen's  ball  has  just  been  erected  at  Blaen- 
garw.  The  building  consists  of  a hall  56  ft.  long  by 
36  ft.  wide,  with  a stage  and  two  small  ante-rooms 
at  one  end,  and  a gallery  round  three  sides,  and  alto- 
gether provides  sittingaccommodation  for 600  people. 
In  the  wing  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
library  is  a reading-room  40  ft.  by  24  ft.,  a room  for 
the  circulating  library  19  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  a com- 
mittee-room 24  ft.  by  14  ft.  for  the  workmen. 
Underneath  the  library  is  accommodation  for  the 
caretaker,  and  beneath  the  hall  are  large  rooms. 
The  contract  for  the  undertaking  is  3,099/.,  and 
Messrs.  C.  Jenkins  & Son,  of  Bridgend,  are  the 
contractors.  The  architect  was  Mr,  J.  Rees,  of 
Pentre. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Newbridge,  Cornwall. 
— new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  just  been  built  at 
Newbridge.  The  new  chapel  provides  accommo- 
dation for  about  200  persons.  It  is  some  60  ft.  long 
by  22  ft  in  width.  At  the  rear  is  a class-room, 
which  will  also  be  used  as  a ladies'  work-room  for 
bazaars,  and  as  a senior  class-room.  The  usual 
out-offices,  &c. , are  in  the  rear,  and  are  entirely 
apart  from  the  chapel.  The  seats  are  of  pitch-ping, 
and  varnished.  The  communion  is  of  the  same 
wood  to  match  the  seats.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  Norman.  At  the  main  gable  end  is  a three- 
lighted  stained-glass  window.  The  entrances  are 
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on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  doors  correspond  with 
the  other  portions  of  the  building.  The  chapel  is 
farther  lighted  by  six  circular-headed  windows,  each 
one  being  12  ft.  high  by  4 ft.  in  width.  A portion 
of  the  mason's  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  R. 
Marks,  and  another  portion  by  Messrs.  Pidwell  & 
Rowe,  of  Penzance.  Mr.  Francis  Gibson,  of 
St.  Just,  did  the  carpentry  work.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Trounson,  architect,  of  Penzance. 

Ch.\n'cei-,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Bristol.— 
On  the  6th  inst.  the  consecration  took  place  of  the 
new  and  e.xtended  chancel  at  St.  Paul’s  Church. 
Portland-square,  Bristol.  The  works  which  for  some 
months  past  have  been  in  progress  at  the  church, 
forming  the  first  portion  of  the  general  improvement 
scheme,  consist  of  a lengthened  chancel  in  a 
rectangular  form,  and  increased  height,  and  of  a 
vestry  on  the  south  side  to  receive  the  organ  from  the 
west  gallery.  The  east  wall  of  the  sacrarium  con- 
tains a large  five-light  traceried  window  filled  with 
figure  subjects,  the  principal  one  being  that  of  St. 
Paul  preaching  at  Athens.  Beneath  this  window  is 
a reredos  of  Bath  stone,  with  ihe  Agnus  Dei  in  the 
centre,  and  panels  on  either  side  containing  wheat 
and  the  vine.  In  the  south  wall  are  three  sedilias. 
on  the  north  side  being  an  arched  and  moulded 
recess  in  which  is  placed  the  Vassall  monument. 
The  walls  inside  and  out  are  of  Bath  stone  ashlar, 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  sacrarium  is  boarded  and 
divided  into  panels.  The  choir  stalls  are  of  oak, 
the  pulpit  of  Bath  stone,  and  the  floor  of  the  chancel 
and  sacrarium  are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The 
genera!  contractor  for  the  work  is  Mr.  George 
Henry  Wilkins.  The  stone  carving  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  wood  carving  by  Mr. 
Wilraot,  and  the  glazing  by  Mr.  Moon.  The  brass 
communion  rail  and  standards  are  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Singer  & Sons,  of  I'rome,  who  have  also 
supplied  the  lectern  as  well  as  the  metalwork  of  the 
pulpit.  The  removal  and  re-erection  of  the  organ 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Johnstone.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  John  Bevan,  of  Bristol. 

Girls’  Industri.^l  School,  Du.vdee. — A new 
girls'  industrial  school  is  to  be  erected  in  Dundee  on 
the  lands  of  Balgay,  on  the  north  side  of  Blackness- 
road  and  south  of  the  Balgay  Hill.  The  administra- 
tion department  has  been  confined  to  the  front 
elevation,  the  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  offices 
occupying  the  east  portion,  and  the  school-room  and 
sewing-room  the  west.  The  dining-room  and 
school-room  will  be  each  60  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  broad. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  fall  in  the  site  to 
obtain  a basement  story  under  the  scullery  wing,  to  be 
utilised  for  a milk  pantry  and  stores.  A large  store  is 
provided  in  the  west  side  of  the  centre  block,  and 
the  corresponding  room  on  the  east  side  provides  for 
the  matron’s  store.  The  drill-room  and  play-room  are 
placed  at  the  north-west  corner,  the  former  being 
fitted  with  fixed  gymnastic  apparatus.  The  washing- 
house.  laundry,  and  coalhouse  fill  up  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  quadrange.  The  receiving-room  and 
room  for  children  seeing  their  parents  is  placed  at 
the  north-east  corner.  It  is  cut  off  from  the  square, 
and  has  its  own  entrance  in  sight  of  those  about  the 
kitchen.  Entrance  to  the  sick-room  will  be  from 
the  quadrangle,  and  a door  will  be  provided  to  the 
passage  for  removing  infectious  cases.  A paved 
verandah  gives  access  to  all  departments  entering  off 
the  square.  On  the  first  floor  two  dormitories^  with 
the  necessary  accommodation  for  attendants,  and 
each  containing  twenty-three  beds,  will  be  provided 
on  the  east  and  west  sides.  In  the  front  there  will 
be  dormitories  for  thirteen  and  six  beds  respectively, 
the  latter  being  intended  for  delicate  children,  or 
those  having  ailments  not  infectious.  The  lavatory 
for  younger  children  is  to  be  fitted  with  a large  bath 
in  the  centre,  and  the  east  lavatory  will  have  three 
plunge  baths.  A clothing  store  will  adjoin  each  of 
these  lavatories.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  staircase 
a delinquent's  room  will  be  provided,  and  on  the 
third  floor,  which  extends  over  the  centre  block, 
there  are  three  separate  girl's  rooms  intended  for 
those  shortly  to  leave  the  institution,  and  to  give 
them  a certain  responsibility  in  keeping  their  own 
room.  The  site,  which  extends  to  three  acres,  is 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  290  ft.  above  the  sea  level, 
and  will  be  enclosed  eventually  by  a stone  wall.  The 
elevation  shows  the  treatment  of  Scottish  architec- 
ture adapted  to  the  domestic  character  of  the 
institution.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  in  the 
building  for  115  girls,  and  the  cost  of  its  erection 
will  amount  to  about  10,000/.  Messrs.  James 
Maclaren  & Sons,  Dundee,  are  the  architects. 

.•\DDrrioNS  TO  .Messrs.  McDowall,  Steven', 
& Co,’s  Premises,  Upper  Thames-Street. — 
As  we  briefly  mentioned  last  week  Messrs.  Steven 
Brothers,  & Co.,  architectural  ironfounders,  have 
registered  their  firm  as  a limited  company,  under 
the  title  of  McDowall.  Steven,  & Co..  Limited.  The 
same  firm  has  just  carried  out  various  alterations 
and  additions  to  their  warehouse  and  show-rooms  in 
Upper  Tharaes-streef,  the  whole  of  the  area  of  the 
premises  of  five  floors,  extending  from  Upper 
Thames-street  to  the  river  Thames,  being  now 
utilised  by  the  firm.  On  the  top  floor  is  the  stone 
and  chimney-piece  department,  which  has  been 
rearranged  and  provided  with  a glazed  roof,  and  on 
a higher  floor,  at  the  rear,  is  a new  department, 
which  is  used  exclasively  tor  sanitary  goods  and 
which,  like  the  floors  below,  extends  to  the  river 
front.  The  good's  lift  has  also  been  extended  to 


this  floor.  The  floors  below  are  all  used  for  the 
storage  or  display  of  Messrs.  McDowall,  Steven,  & 
Co.’s  specialities.  The  good’s  yard,  extending  from 
the  front  entrance  to  the  river,  has  been  covered  in 
with  an  iron  and  glass  roof,  the  work  being  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Croggon  ik  Co.  The  general 
contractor  was  Mr.  Charteris,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  H.  Percy  Moncton,  32,  Walbrook,  E.C. 

Sunday-School  Buildings,  Norwich. — New 
Sunday-school  buildings  in  connexion  with  the 
Primitive  Methodists’  Chapel  in  Cowgate-street, 
Norwich,  have  just  been  opened.  About  400  children 
can  be  accommodated  in  the  school-hall.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Scott  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Scarles  Brothers, 
the  builders. 


SANITAR  Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  fYS. 

Sewage  Works,  Eaton  Hall. — The  Eaton 
Hall  Sewage  Works,  forming  the  first  section  of  the 
Eaton  and  Eccleston  Sewage  Disposal  Scheme,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  .-Mbert  Wollheim,  Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 
under  instructions  from  the  Hon.  Cecil  J.  Parker, 
agent  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  have  just  been 
opened.  The  sewage  is  treated  by  the  Amiens 
process. 

Sea  Wall,  Dymchurch,  Kent.— The  report 
of  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry  and  ^Iessrs.  Coode,  Son,  & 
Matthews,  the  engineers  called  in  to  report  upon  the 
damage  to  the  Dymchurch  sei  wall  by  the  recent 
gales,  just  presented  to  the  Romney  Marsh 
authorities,  and  now  under  the  consideration  of  a 
Committee  of  the  '*  Lords  of  the  Level  of  Romney 
Marsh,"  shows  a very  serious  state  of  things.  The 
report  is  of  great  length,  and  considers  the  wall  to 
be  in  a critical  condition,  with  the  danger,  in  case 
of  further  heavy  gales,  of  possible  inundation  of  the 
marsh — which  is  from  8 ft.  to  it  ft.  below  high 
water  at  spring  tides — with  consequent  risk  of 
destruction  of  property  and  stock,  and  possibly 
human  life.  The  scheme  recommended  by  the 
engineers  involves  an  expenditure  of  41,000/,, 
the  experts  remarking  in  their  report  that  they 
regret  that  they  cannot  recommend  less  costly 
works.  The  scheme  recommends  thirteen  groynes 
between  the  Canal  and  Willup's  sluices,  twenty-three 
groynes  to  the  westward  of  the  sluices,  and  seven 
groynes  on  the  War  Department  portion  in  front  of 
the  Grand  Redoubt.  The  outlay,  if  borrowed  for 
twenty  years,  would  require  a “scot"  of  3s.  per 
acre  for  the  first  year,  the  interest  diminishing  year 
by  year.  The  further  consideration  of  the  matter 
has  been  adjourned  by  the  Court  for  a fortnight,  and 
the  War  Department  are  to  be  approached  with 
regard  to  the  groynes  recommended  on  this  portion. 
A large  party  of  workmen  have  been  eng.iged  in 
temporary  works  on  the  wall,  and  a “ scot  ’’  of  is. 
has  already  been  made  to  meet  current  expenses. 
Our  reporter  states  that  many  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants disagree  with  the  necessity  of  the  extensive 
works  recommended.  At  the  back  of  the  sea-wall 
is  a puddled  clay  bank,  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Romans,  which,  two  years  ago, 
proved  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  ingress  of  the 
sea,  and  they  consider  that  this,  with  less  extensive 
works,  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  marsh. — 
Standard. 

Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Bracknell. — 
Major-General  Crozier,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at 
Bracknell  on  the  2nd  inst.,  to  consider  an  applica- 
tion for  a provisional  order  to  purchase  22^  acres 
of  land  for  sewage  disposal  works.  The  sewage  is 
to  be  purified  by  irrigation,  two  pumping  stations 
being  necessary,  one  at  each  end  of  the  town.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Radford,  C.E.,  of  Nottingham,  is  the 
Engineer  to  the  scheme. 

Sewage  Scheme,  Barnoldswick,  York- 
shire.— A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was 
held  on  the  ist  inst.  by  Mr.  John  Bird  Clarke  into 
an  application  by  the  Barnoldswick  Local  Board  to 
borrow  a loan  for  works  of  sewerage  and  sewage 
disDOsal.  Dr.  Holt,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Brierly 
& Holt,  engineers,  explained  the  scheme,  and  slated 
that  the  method  of  sewage  treatment  to  be  adopted 
was  that  known  as  the  International  system.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  the  scheme,  and  the  inquiry 
terminated  in  the  usual  manner. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

Fr.ance. — M.  Maurice  Leloir,  the  painter,  has 
organised  an  interesting  exhibition,  at  the  Georges 
Petit  Gallery,  of  250  drawings  made  by  him  for  the 
illustration  of  Dumas'  celebrated  romance  “ Les 

Trois  Mousquetaires.”' The  Minister  of  Public 

Instruction  has  filled  up  three  vacant  posts  in  the  list 
of  architects  to  the  “Commission  des  Monuments 
Historiques,"bv  the  appointment  of  MM.  Benouville, 
Nodet,  and  Roy,  architects  who  were  already 
attached  to  the  Commission  in  subordinate  positions. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  determined 

to  remove  the  horticultural  gardens  and  greenhouses 
in  which  the  flowers  and  shrubs  for  the  parks  and 
promenades  of  Paris  are  cultivated,  from  their 
present  position  in  Avenue  Henri  Martin  to 
Boulogne.  A Municipal  School  of  Horticulture  and 
Botany  is  to  be  formed  in  connexion  with  this 

establishment. The  Ecole  Poly  technique,  which  is 

about  to  celebrate  its  centenary,  has  commissioned 
M.  Maximilian  Bourgeois,  the  sculptor,  to  prepare 
a commemorative  medal ; while  M.  Dupain,  the 
painter,  h^s  ^so  been  requested  to  prepare  a large 


allegorical  picture,  in  the  form  of  a triptych,  t 
placed  in  the  Salle  d'Honneur  of  the  Ecole. — 
Joseph  Blanc,  the  painter,  has  been  appointe 
succeed  the  late  M.  Yvon  in  the  Conseil  Sup6 

of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. The  jury  ol 

competition  for  a Mairie  at  Bagnolet  has  core 
sioned  M.  Pierre  Vauthier  to  carry  out  the  v 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Orleans 

Loviet  has  demanded  from  the  Minister  of  P 
Works  the  concession  of  a canal  from  Coml 
to  Orleans.  The  town  of  Orleans  gives  a mi 
francs  towards  the  work,  and  the  Chambe 
Commerce  promises  a further  subscriptioi 

200.000  francs. A committee  has  been  fornu 

raise  a statue  at  Bry-sur-Marne  to  the  memo 
Daguerre,  the  inventor  of  photograph)-. — 
Sarrazin,  Inspecleur  des  Monuments  Hisiorique 
whom  was  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  archajoloj 
investigations  at  Timgad,  in  Africa,  has 
appointed  architect-in-chief  for  the  “Monun 
Historiques  ’’  Department  for  the  region  of 

Sahara. It  is  announced  that  new  electric; 

motives  will  soon  be  seen  on  the  Paris,  Lyons, 
Mediterranean  Railway  ; locomotives  of 
singular  appearance,  called  “Coupe-Vents," 
construction  of  which  is  just  being  comp' 
in  the  workshopis  at  Oullins.  The  : 
part  of  these  engines  w'ill  be  pointed  in  c 
to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance  to 

wind.* It  is  stated  that  the  Municipal  Coum 

Paris  intend  to  put  an  end  to  the  “ Bourst 
Travail,"  which  in  fact  has  remained  closed  sino 

riots  of  last  year. A large  allegorical  ce 

painting  designed  by  M.  Bonis  (selected  in  a 1 
pjelition)  is  being  fixed  up  in  the  Hotel  de  VII 
Paris.  It  is  to  be  surrounded  with  a decor 
border,  to  be  designed  by  M.  Mour6,  architect. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pulpit,  East  Budleigii  Salterton  Chu 
— A new  pulpit  has  been  erected  in  East  Bud 
Salterton  Church  to  the  memory  of  Robert  lla 
Lipscomb.  It  is  of  oak  from  designs  prepare 
Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  ' 
being  executed  by  Messrs.  Hems  & Sons,  of  Ex 
The  cost,  when  complete,  will  be  210/.  Then 
four  panels.  The  figures  are  in  high  relief, 
under  carved  canopies. 

The  East  London  Antiquarian  Sociei 
The  members  of  this  society  visited  on  the 
inst.  the  halls  of  the  Barbers  and  Parish  Cl 
Companies.  .\l  the  former  the  visitors  were  rea 
in  the  court-room  by  Mr.  Sidney  Young,  F.f 
the  Upper  Warden  of  the  Company,  who  gav 
account  of  the  guild,  showing  the  origin  and  dev 
ment  of  the  seemingly  incongruous  union  of  bai 
and  surgery.  Attention  was  called  to  the  pict 
especially  to  Holbein's  picture  of  the  Presentati 
the  Charter  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  Vandyke's  poi 
of  Inigo  Jones.  Leaving  the  Barber-Surgeon  s ] 
the  members  were  conducted  to  the  seventf 
century  upper-chamber  in  Silver-street,  which  f 
the  hall  of  the  Parish  Clerks.  The  Master 
Wardens  received  the  visitors.  The  master,  ii 
subsequent  remarks,  alluded  to  the  very 
foundation  of  the  guild,  the  work  of  the  P 
Clerks  in  medireval  times,  and  to  their  associ 
with  Clerkenwell  and  the  miracle  plays. 

Proposed  Exhibition  ok  Works  of  .\R' 
Peel  Park,  Salkord. — It  is  intended,  in 
nexion  with  the  jubilee  celebration  of  the  bor 
of  Salford,  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  painlmgs 
other  works  of  art,  which  will  be  publicly  op 
at  Peel  Park  Museum  on  April  16 — the  fii 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  charti 
incorporation  was  received.  The  art  galleries 
lectures  sub-committee,  to  whom  the  arranger 
have  been  entrusted,  have  already  received  proi 
of  assistance  from  private  collectors  in  and  ar 
Manchester,  as  also  from  Shefi'ield,  Newci 
Nottingham,  Liverpool,  Leeds, Glasgow,  Edinbi 
Bradford,  and  Birmingham,  and  there  is  reas< 
believe  that  a valuable  collection  of  modern  v 
of  art  will  be  brought  together.  The  exhibitioi 
be  in  the  Langworthy  and  two  adjoining 
galleries,  and  will  also  extend  to  the  walls  of  thi 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  These  are  all  in  o 
of  being  redecorated.  The  chief  manufacti 
firms  have  been  invited  to  send  coniribu 
representative  more  particularly  of  the  ti 
industries  of  the  district.  So  far  the  appeal 
met  with  a satisfactory  response.  — Manci 
Guardian. 

Conciliation  in  the  Newcastle  Buil 
Trade.— On  the  8th  inst.  a meeting  of  the  r 
sentatives  of  the  Master  Builders'  .A-Ssociation 
those  of  the  Building  Trades  Federation  of 
workmen  was  held  in  the  County  Hotel.  Newc 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a basis  of  a Con 
tion  Board  for  the  settlement  of  all  future  dis] 
in  the  trade.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  C 
Moore  Ede,  who  acted  successfully  as  medial 
the  late  dispute.  Inquiry  was  first  made  i 
whether  the  terms  of  the  settlement  had 
carried  out  by  both  parties,  and  it  was  agreed 

* If  it  is  supposed  that  .any  perceptible  decrw 
resisUnce  will  be  obtained  by  this  means  we  think  th 

jectors  will  be  disajjpoinled.  It  is  unquestionable  th 

resistance  of  the  wind  to  the  passage  of  a tram  op 
much  more  powerfully  along  the  side  of  the  tram 
against  the  front  of  the  engine. — Ed. 
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had  on  the  whole,  the  men  stating  that,  with 
ar  two  exceptions,  all  the  hands  had  been  re- 
oyed.  The  conference  then  drew  up  a basis  for 
lonciliation  Board,  the  rules  of  the  Board  which 
n operation  in  the  iron  trade  being  adopted, 
certain  alterations  applicable  to  the  building 
!.  It  was  decided  to  submit  the  rules  for 
oval  to  the  full  meetings  of  each  association, 
the  conference  adjourned. 

:ngsley  Memorial,  Holne,  Devon.  — A 
ich  stained  - glass  window,  representing  the 
oration  of  the  Magi,"  has  just  been  erected  to 
memory  of  the  late  Charles  Kingsley,  in  the 
;h  church  of  his  native  place,  Holne,  Devon.  In 
racery  are  a bust  of  Kingsley  and  his  armorials, 
the  bugle-horn  and  crest  on  either  side,  while 
le  foot  of  the  window  runs  the  inscription ; — 
I the  glory  of  God.  and  in  pious  memory  of 
les  Kingsley,  born  and  baptised  in  this  parish, 

: died  at  Eversley,  Hants.  1875."  The  work 
leen  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer 
).,  of  Munich  and  London. 


better  do  was  to  let  the  matter  stand  over  generally 
pending  the  referee’s  report  ? 

His  Lordship  : Yes. 

Counsel  subsequently  stated  that  they  had  agreed 
upon  Mr.  H.  Currey  as  referee. 


LEGAL. 

LIGHT  AND  AIR  ACTION  : 

LILI.ICO  V.  COLLS. 

4 the  13th  inst. , in  the  Chancery  Division, 
Justice  Stirling  had  before  him  the  case  of 
:o  V.  Colls,  which  had  been  before  the 
■t  several  days  previously.  It  was  an  action 
ght  by  the  plaintiff,  Robert  Lillico,  of  London, 
^strain  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons, 
loleman-street,  in  the  city  of  London,  by  in- 
tion,  from  continuing  to  erect  a building  so  as 
^struct  or  darken  the  windows  and  light  of  the 
itiff's  messuage,  known  as  No.  i,  Maddox- 
;t.  Regent-street.  Mr.  Graham  Hastings,  Q.C., 
Mr.  Cann  represented  the  plaintiff:  and  Mr. 
tinell,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Fellowes  were  for  the 
ndants. 

f.  Graham  Hastings,  in  opening  the  case,  read 
^rresponclence  which  had  taken  place  between 
parties  prior  to  the  present  proceedings  being 
tuted,  and  which  resulted  in  a failure  of  the 
npt  to  settle  the  difficulty  amicably.  The  writ 
issued  on  January  5 last.  He  would  proceed  to 
•e,  by  the  model  produced,  what  he  thought 
Id  be  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  defendants 
d not  go  'on  building  without  blocking  out 
rge  amount  of  sky.  The  height  of  the  new 
ling  to  the  front  of  the  coping  at  its  highest  was 
t.,  while  the  plaintiff's  house  at  its  highest  was 
t.  6 in.,  and  a great  deal  of  light  came  in  there 
i the  northwards.  A great  block  of  buildings 
been  put  up  where  there  was  none  before,  and 
effect  had  been  to  obliterate  the  sky  to  the 
nt  named. 

,r.  Robert  Kerr,  architect,  and  District  Surveyor 
3t.  James’s,  Westminster,  spoke  to  visiting 
plainiiff's  premises  in  Maddox-street,  and  he 
id  that  on  the  first  floor  a milliner  carried 
lusiness.  He  was  disappointed  generally  at  the 
revision  of  light  for  the  house,  and  in  the  opinion 
dtness  the  effect,  when  the  building  was  com- 
2d,  would  be  to  materially  affect  the  light 
ssibic  to  the  first  floor  of  the  front  shop, 
ross-examined  by  Mr.  Channell,  witness  said 
ou  saw  this  room  of  the  milliner's  you,  too, 
Id  say  that  this  was  a very  dismal  room  for  them 
arry  on  business  in.  You  would  agi’ee  with 
'OU  knew  as  much  about  ladies  as  I 
ness  further  explained  that  the  ladies  loved  to 
! as  much  light  as  possible  when  they  went 
le  windows  with  their  bonnets, 
r.  Edward  Clarke,  architect  and  surveyor,  gave 
lar  evidence. 

r.  Channell,  for  the  defence,  submitted  that 
ag  away  a ray  of  light  did  not  constitute  a legal 
ry : and  the  real  point  at  the  bottom  of  this 
was  whether  they  had  taken  away  something 
^tantial  and  material.  The  learned  counsel 
‘Cted  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  litigation 
jbeen  lodged,  and  characterised  the  affidavits  of 
[plaintiff  as  untrue. 

he  learned  judge  said  that  since  the  case  was 
[before  him  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
focus  in  quo  ; and  he  had  also  read  through  his 
s on  the  evidence  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
had  gained  by  his  examination  of  the  place. 

■ result  had  been  to  lead  him  to  be 

dissatisfied  with  the  evidence  on  both 
k and  he  said  this  without,  in  any  way, 
puting  blame  to  any  person  giving  evidence  in 
:ase.  The  testimony  was  simply  subject  to  the 
haryhuman  infirmities;  and  theconclusion  he  came 
,as  this  : That  the  case  ought  not  to  be  disposed 
fthout  his  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a report  by 
pdependent  expert,  as  to  the  alterations  which 
• proposed  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
e before  him.  He  should,  therefore,  propose  to 
I the  case  to  a referee  whom  he  should  direct  to 
tre  whether  the  buildings,  if  completed  in  accord- 
, with  the  plans,  would  materially  obstruct  the 
i5s  of  light;  he  gave  instructions  as  to  how  this 
lid  be  carried  out,  and  also  ordered  an  inquiry 
» damages. 

ir.  Graham  Hastings  said  it  would  be  useless  on 
'art  to  proceed  after  what  had  fallen  from  his 
ihip ; and  he  supposed  that  what  they  had 


DISTRICT  SURVEYOR’S  FEE. 

MEH.SON  V.  CONSTRUCTIONAL  IRONWORKS  CO. 

A CASE  was  tried  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division, 
on  the  13th  inst.,  before  Justices  Cave  and  Wright, 
relating  to  district  surveyors’  fees.  The  respondent 
company  had  erected  at  the  pavilion  of  the  Hackney 
Infirmary,  Homerton,  a porch,  chiefly  of  iron  and 
glass.  The  District  Surveyor  subsequently  dis- 
covered it  and  claimed  5/.  as  the  statutory  fee, 
based  on  the  area  of  the  pavilion  and  the  porch 
together.  The  company  objected  to  this  claim, 
because  the  payment  of  the  fee  was  not  included  in 
the  specification  of  the  work. 

The  District  Surveyor  summoned  the  company, 
and  the  Magistrate  decided  that  the  porch  was  not 
such  an  addition  as  entitled  the  District  Surveyor  to 
a fee,  but  granted  a case. 

Mr.  Justice  Wright  said  ; I cannot  understand  how 
the  Magistrate  came  to  this  strange  decision.  The 
District  Surveyor  is  entitled  to  30s.,  the  fee  for  a 
building  not  exceeding  400  square  feet  in  area — 
15s.  half  the  fee — but  he  has  claimed  5/.,  which  he 
is  not  entitled  to. 

Counsel  for  the  District  Surveyor  pointed  out  the 
nota  bene  to  the  second  schedule,  and  that  the 
amount  of  the  fee,  should  one  be  due,  was  not 
disputed. 

Judgment  for  the  respondent  company  with  costs. 


\ ♦ I 

MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  ifi. 

Architectural  Association.— Mr.  F.  E.  Masey  on 
" Modern  Architecture  in  the  East  End  of  London  ’’ ; (2) 
Mr.  Theo  Moore  on  “Old  Architecture  in  the  East  End 
of  London."  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers'). — Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme  on  “ Nature 
of  Nuisances,  including  Nuisances  the  Abatement  of  which 
is  Difficult.”  8 p.m. 

Institute  0/  Civil  Engineers  {Students'  Meeting). — 
Messrs.  S.  Henry  Barraclough  and  Lionel  S.  Marks  "" 
“ Coal  Storage  in  the  United  States."  7.30  p.m. 

Saturdav,  March  17. 

Architectural  Association. to  the  Tower  of 
London. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations  fo 
Sanitary  Officers), — Visit  to  Barking  Sewage  Outfall 
Works. 

Royal  Institution. — Lord  Rayleigh  on  “ Light,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Optical  Discoveries  of  Newton." 
VI.  3 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Paisley. 

Queens  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “ The 
History  of  Architecture.”  X.  3 p.m. 

Monday,  March  19. 

Royal  Institute  0/  British  Architects.  — Adionrned 
Discussion  on  the  London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill, 
8 p.m. 

Society  oj  Arts  {Indian  Sectiori). — Mr.  Joseph  Walton 
on  “ Indi.an  Railway  E.vtension  : its  Relation  to  the  Trade 
of  India  and  of  the  United  Kingdom."  8.30  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  W. 
Henman  on  “ Hospitals."  7.30  p.m. 

Builders'  Benevolent  Institution. — Committee  meeting. 
5 P-m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  Aldam  Heaton 
(London)  on  “ Decoration.”  6.30  p.m. 

Tuesday.  March  ao. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Discussion  on  Mr.  E. 
Collins's  paper  on  “ The  Prevention  and  Detection  of 
Waste  of  Water.”  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  and  Demonstrations  for 
Sanitary  Officers). — Professor  A.  Bostock  Hill  on  “ Trade 
Nuisances."  8 p.m. 

Royal  StaiisticalSociety. — Paper  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth. 
7.45  p.m. 

Wednesday,  March  21. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall  {Free  Lectures  on 
Matters  Connected  ivitk  Building). — Professor  Silvanus 
Thompson  on  “ The  Production  of  Electric  Motive  Power." 
8 p.m. 

British  Archerological  Association.— {i)  Mr.  R.  Lloyd 
on  “ 'The  Origin  of  Parish  Church  Building.”  (a)  Mr.  J.  T. 
Irvine  on  “ Discoveries  at  Repton  Church,  Derbyshire." 
8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— StMdents’  Visit  to  the 
Tottenham  and  Forest  Gate  Railway. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary’  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  34. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to 
Sciennes  School. 

1 ♦ I 

RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

1,382.— Artificial  Marbles  : F.  Grand-Montagne 
(Brussels), — According  to  this  patent  artificial  stones  are 
made  by  mixing  cement  with  pulverised  marble,  &c.,  and 
then  adding  zinc  oxide.  Suitable  methods  are  employed 
for  colouring,  and  the  veining  is  arranged  by  the  employ- 
ment of  stained  silk  threads. 

3,039. — Sash  Windows,  &c.  : G.  G/ofww.— This  patent 
relates  to  fittings,  fire-escape  support,  and  safety-bars  in 
connexion  with  the  sash-window  frames.  The  frame  or 
frames  provide  for  cords  and  safety-bars,  and  also  furnishes 
a receptacle  for  a fire-escape  when  desired. 

5,380.— Chimneys  or  Ventilating  Shafts  : H.  N. 
Godward.— To  prevent  down-draughts  ametal-cone,  closed 
at  the  bottom  end,  is,  according  to  this  invention,  inserted 
in  the  top  of  the  chimney,  receiving  a second  cone,  open  at 


its  narrow  bottom  end,  and  enlarged  at  its  top  end  so  as  to 
form  a deflecting  surface.  Air  ,<triking  the  top  of  the 
chimney  is  diverted  upwards,  preventing  down  and  causing 
an  up-draught. 

5i57fi-”DRAiN-PiPES,  &c. : R.  Pefers.— The  pipes  or 
traps,  which  are  the  subject  of  this  invention,  are  fitted 
with  hand  holes  or  “eyes,”  which,  in  their  turn,  are  fitted 
with  removable  covers.  These  are  cemented  in  position, 
and  the  drain  tested.  In  the  event  of  a choked  drain,  the 
covers  would  be  removed,  the  drain  cleared,  and  the  covers 
cemented  on  without  disturbing  any  of  the  jointing  of  the 
drain-pipes.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  brealcing  any 
of  the  pipes  if  choked. 

6,207.— Sashes,  Casements,  &c.  : H.J.  Cooper.— T\\\^ 
invention  relates  to  a fastener  in  form  not  unlike  the  old- 
fashioned  catch  in  general  use,  but  it  has  plates,  springs, 
and  a locking  device  which  gives  much  greater  .security. 

6,315;— Sash-fastener  : R.  H.  Froude.  — The  catch 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  invention  in  this  instance  is 
unlike  the  general  form,  being  a looped  link  falling  on  a 
hemispherical  cone  or  catch,  with  a notch.  In  drawing 
this  together,  the  two  sashes  ate  drawn  close,  and  rattling 
prevented. 

19,998.— Ventilating  Buildings:  R.  Lofehouse.— 
Steam  at  low  pressure  is  used  for  ventilating  and  moistening 
the  air,  and  suitable  pipes  are  fixed  for  the  delivery  and 
exhaust. 

23,818.— Roofing  Tiles  ; E.  Wutke.— Roofing  tiles  of 
cement,  with  grooves  on  one  side  fitting  into  tongues  on 
the  other,  are  made  so  that  each  will  dovetail  into  the  other 
and  form  a complete  bond  over  the  whole  of  the  roof. 

3,106. — Ce.ment:  W.  Webster. — An  improvement  on  a 
previous  patent  (No.  11,765  — 1892),  by  which  ashes 
obtained  from  the  burning  of  vegetable  fibre,  straw, 
rushes,  reeds.  &c.,  are  mixed  with  the  clay  and  chalk, 
then  burnt,  and  formed  into  cement  in  the  ordinary  way. 

4,178.— Drying  Clay:  R.  Taylor.— The  floor  of  the 
place  where  the  articles  are  to  be  dried  is,  according  to 
this  patent,  levelled  and  concreted.  Over  the  floor  metal 
sheets  are  supported  on  pillars  from  3 to  18  in.  high.  This 
equalises  the  temperature,  and  gives  better  results  in 
drying. 

4,440.  — Oi'ENiNG  Fanlights,  Ventilators,  &c.  : 
E.  Drew.— This  invention  ha,s  for  its  object  to  facilitate 
the  opening  of  ventilators,  &c.,  at  any  height  by  a person 
standing  on  the  floor.  An  endless  cord  is  made  to  pass 
over  a grooved  pulley,  and  causes  the  pulley  to  travel  on  a 
screw  quadrant  carrying  the  sash  along  with  it  to  the 
required  distance,  and  remaining  fastened  in  any  position. 
When  the  window  is  closed  the  screw  slides  out  of  the  way 
of  the  window-blind.  Two  split  pins  hold  the  mechanism 
together,  and  by  the  removal  of  these  the  pulley  is  at  once 
lifted  clear  of  window  for  cleaning,  &c. 

4,625.— Ventilating  Arm  ok  Ph-e  for  Traps,  &c.  : 
E.  Nayler. — This  is  a novel  form  of  bend  in  the  ventilating 
arin  from  the  top  of  a water-closet  or  lavatory-trap 
designed  to  assist  the  flow  and  prevent  back  pressure  or 
draught. 

6,088. — Drain-Pipes,  &c.  : P.  Steivart. — A branch  pipe 
instead  of  inclining  extends  at  right-angles  in  a line 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  the 
pipe  is  a well  with  a grating  or  cover  so  as  to  allow  the 
well  to  be  emptied,  and  prevent  stones,  &c.,  from  gaining 
access  to  the  trap. 

6,310.— Saw  Benches:  Bridgman.— A sliding  or 

canting  table  is  provided  with  automatic  means  for  gripping 
or  holding  the  work,  and  releasing  its  grip  or  hold  as  it 
arrives  near  the  end  of  the  backward  motion.  A slow 
motion  towards  the  work  and  a quick  return  are  also  con- 
trived by  mechanical  devices. 

6,982. — Improvements  in  Water-closets  : T.  W. 
Twyford.  — A somewhat  elaborate  arrangement  of 
mechanical  details  is  provided,  having  for  its  principal 
object  “ the  concealment,  hooding  over,  and  protection  of 
the  seat  action,"  so  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mechanism 
employed  in  connexion  with  the  closet  is  hidden  from 

7,786. — W’ooD  Veneers  for  Walls:  A.  J.  Boult. — 
The  sheets  of  veneer  are  m.ade  corrugated,  so  that  when 
it  shrinks  or  swells,  according  to  the  dryness  or  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere,  warping  or  splitting  is  prevented,  the 
corrugations  simply  flattening  out  or  drawing  in  with  the 
changes  of  temperature. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

February  — 3,496,  L.  Tebbutt,  Covering  Bricks, 
Walls,  and  Similar  Surfaces  with  a Glazed  or  Enamelled 
Surface.— 3,513,  M,  Fitzpatrick,  Sanitan'  Drain-pipes. — 
3,527,  W.  Foster.  Raising  and  Lowering  Sash  Windows. — 
3,544,  R.  Baxenaale,  Chimney  Pots,  &c. 

February  20.-31596,  J.  Mackie  and  H.  Sutton,  Bracing 
or  Fi.xing  Scaffold-poles,  Ladders,  &c.,  by  means  of  a Grip 
or  Cramp. — 3.598,  M.  Fitzpatrick,  Sanitary  Drain-pipes. — 
3,608,  H.  Johnson,  Ventilators. — 3,622,  H.  Weeden  and  W. 
Wilson,  Staples  or  Fastenings  for  Glass  or  Iron  in  Roofing. 
— 3,646,  S.  Fairall,  Sash-fastener. — 3,677,  J.  Hawthorn, 
Pottery  Kilns.— 3,689,  J.  Aitken,  Latches  for  Window- 
sashes. 

February  2 1. — 3,703,  G.  Brown,  Draught  Check.— 3,708, 
J.  Mair,  Window-sashe.s. — 3,741,  R.  and  T.  Way,  Sash- 
fastener  for  Windows,  &c. — 3,742,  J.  Hargreaves,  Com- 
bined Chimney  Pot  or  Cowl  for  the  Prevention  of  Down- 
draught in  Chimneys. — 3,743,  G.  Clarke  and  others, 
Gullies  for  Sinks,  Down-spouts,  &c. — 3,757,  A.  Hanneborg, 
Ditching  and  Tile-laying  Machines. — 3,763,  J.  Feather- 
stone,  Sash  Window-frames. 

February  22. — 3,785,  A.  Ransom,  Cowl  for  Preventing 
Down-draught,  E.xcluding  Wind  and  Rain,  and  Creating 
an  Upward  Current  of  Air  in  Chimneys,  Drain-ventilators, 
&c.— 3,fc2,  R.  Ames  and  L.  Crosta,  Jointing  Drain  and 
Sewer-pipes. — 3^803,  T.  Harries,  Artificial  Stone. — 3,823, 
M.  Brooks,  Wmdow-sashes. — 3,836,  H.  Dickinson,  Fire- 
resisting  Construction. — 3,864,  C.  Bonsey,  Dies  of  Brick 
and  Tile-making  Machines. 

February  23.-3,885,  A.  Wynn,  Air  Bricks.— 3,913,  W. 
Potter  and  J.  Cornish,  Fixing  Tiles  to  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c. 

February  24. — 3,970,  L.  Shepherd,  Screws. 

February^  26. — 4,047,  G.  Ralston,  Automatic  and 
Pressure-closing  Water-tight  Door. — 4,068,  A.  Cope,  Sash 
Windows. — 4,084,  J.  Franz,  Spring  or  Weight-Actuated 
Blowers  or  Ventilators. — 4,090,  L.  Delmas,  Roofing. — 
4,095,  H.  Cleaver,  Mortise  Locks. 

February  27. — 4,120,  J.  Thomson,  Panels  or  Linings 
for  Roofs,  &c.— 4,124,  J.  Merrill,  Water-closet  Cisterns. — 
4,131,  A.  Davey,  Set-squares  and  T-squares. — 4,166,  J. 
Parker,  Preventing  the  Bursting  of  Water-pipes. — 4,173, 
W.  Cook,  Ventilating  Shafts  for  Sewers,  &c. — 4,201,  F. 
Sly,  Varnish. 

February  28. — 4,223,  P.  Baumert  & A.  Pieck,  Artificial 
Stone  or  Marble. — 4,229,  W.  Kemp  and  others,  Glazing 
Bars  for  Glazing  Roofs  of  Railway  Stations,  See. — 4,25 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nutore  ot  Work. 


Bj  whom  Advertised. 


to  1oe 

delivered. 


Drminiipe  end  Sewerage  Schen 
end  Wiuhhonaea  


Chard  Town  Council..  161.  I5a 

I Olllinglinin  and  Grange 

I School  Bo-ard | 

' Btbhop  Auckland  Loc.  : 

I Board  i SOI.  2W.  lOL  . 

Londonderry  Corp.  ..  | 


TAprll  i 
' AprU  G 


CONTRACTS. 


nature  ol  Work  or  Materlali. 


Oranarr.  PcterlKirongh  

Brick  Sewers.  Ac.  near  Bristol 

Road  Works.  »t.  Paills-road,  te.  ........ 

School  Buildings.  Capel  Mawr.  Rhoslian' 
erchmgo*.  Wales. 

«8ewerage  Works  


E.  V.  Sewell ' j,  Ruddle 

8t.  George's  I'.S.  A...  , T,  L,  Lewis  

West  Hartlepool  Corp.  | J.  W.  Brown 


CTiina  Clay  Shed,  Ac.  

•Road  Materials  

Underground  Convenience.  Gnlldfora-. 

street.  Leeds 

Kerbing  and  Metalling  Footpaths 

♦Road  Works  

Sewerage  Works  II, OOOyardsi,  Roath  .... 

Ventilating  Shaft,  Ac,  140  ft.).  Crapbrook- 
Dwentog-llow.’ ’ ' The  ' Green.  Flituby. 

Cumberland 

Additions.  Ac.  to  bdhoois.  Maw  Green, 

Crewe  

Surveyor’s  Materials 

.Alterations  to  Schools,  Manchester-road, 



Shed,  Ac.  at  Workhouse 

Surveyor's  Materials  , 


........  ' J.  Morlson  A 8 

Waltham  Holy  Cross  ' 

Local  Board  ! C.  W,  Wlgg  . . . 

F,ast  Hum  Local  Board  OJIfrial  

Caerphilly  (Wales) 

Local  Board  do. 

Preston  Corpor.ation  . . do. 

Bromley  Local  Board  do. 


Biggleswade  Local  Bd.  do. 

Biggleswade  Local  Bd.  do, 

Cardiff  Town  Council  W.  Harpur  , 


Cardiff  Corporation  . 


W.  Hodgson .....'  

Cliurch  Coppenhall . 

School  Board ■ J.  A.  Atkinson  . 

Smethwick  Local  Bd.  j.  C.  Stuart 


•Maklng-np  Roads.  Ac. 

Realdanee,  Currer  EstaU.hir  Bteeton.i ' 

Mouse,  Laudrake.  Cornwall  

School  Buildings.  Lucan,  Ireland  .... 
Church  Restoration,  Wliiforton.  i 

Hereford 

Poliee  SUtion.  New-toad 
Buildings,  Foveran.  nei 

•Road  and  Sewer  Works  .. 

Water  Main  lelght  miles),  WTiarfedale.... 

Reservoir.  Filler,  Ac.  Bankhead.  N.B 

XlteratloDS  to  Imperial  HoteL  Belfast.... 

Granite  Road  Metal  (12.000  tuns) 

School  Buildings.  Hawthome-ruad 

parsonage  Buildings.  St.  Luke's.  Haverigg 
Brick  Gasholder  Tank 


I D.  Hardouin 

Norwich  I'nlon  | J.  B.  Pearce 

Clayt<in-le-Mours  Loc.  | 

Bo.vrd  A.  Foster  

Walthamstow  Loc.  Bd.  ' G.  W.  Holmes 

Geo.  Smith  W,  H.  A .V.  Siigdeii  . 

Sir  R.  Geffery's  Trsts.  j D.  Ward 

Rev.  J.  Baiter ' J.  J.  O'Callaghan  ... 


ir  Aherdeel 


Nicholinn  A Son  .. 

Blackpool  Town  Conn.  ! J,  Wolstenholnie 

Wilson  A Dufliis 

Hendun  Loc:>l  Board..  | S.  8.  Griiuley  .... 


Leeds  Corporation  ... . i T,  Hewi 

I,ochmal>en  Loc.  Auth.  ' J.  H.  BarlMiur 

GlhsoD  A Robinson  ..  \ Ifoung  A Mackeniie  . 

Isle  ol  Ely  C.  C : G,  J.  Moore 

Ketterlug  School  Bd.  , Gutch  A Saunders  ... 


Hydraulic  Mains.  Ac 

•Sewerage  Works  

-Alterations  to  Church.  Llnthvrsit 

Huddersfield 

•F.iteuslou  ol  Fish  Quay.  Ac 

Three  PoUceStotions  ................ 

•1.150  tons  Cast-Iron  Water  Mains.  Ac. 


Malmesbury  Gss  and  ' 

Coke  Co Official  .... 

Keighley  Corp do. 

Cbeshuut  Local  Board  S.Towlson.. 


Aspbalte  Paving 


j Torquay  Corp 

' Burnley  Corporation, 
I Tottenham  Luc.  Bd.  . 


C.  H.  Fowler  . 
If.  A,  Garrett  .. 
K.  S.  Biittun... 
P.  E.  Murphy  . 


•Coast  Gusrfs'Houee*.  Bottom,  i 

•Pidntbig  and  other  W'orks 

•Mortuary  .. 


sReparation  of  Rochford  Church  Tower.. .. 


.Admiralty ' Offleial  

I St  Miirylehone  fidns.  ‘ do. 

Mile  End  Old  Tuwii 

I Vestry J.  M.  Knight  . 

• > F.  Chancellor  . 


Tenders 
to  be 
delivered. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  ol  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Required. 


•Baud  Room  at  Schools,  Ikiustead I 

Reservoir  Embankincut.  Ac.  Earl's  Duruj 

Eight  Houses  and  Shop,  Park -.street 

. Ac.  Colwlck-pork, 
Canal 

Stabling,  Shops,  Ac | 


Grand  Stand.  Offices. 

Nottingham 

F.nglneeriug  Ijiboratorj-, 


•Rock  for  Se.v  Wall 

•Tar  or  Aspbalte  Paving . . 

■Wooden  Landing  Stage.  RamsgateHarbour 

•Paving  Works 

•Tank.  Retort  House,  At 

•Boiler  House,  Neepseiid  Station 


•New  BuiUlngs,  Liquor  Tanks,  Ac.  Grimes- 

thorpe  Station 

Road  Improvements,  Linacre-rnad 

School  Buildings,  near  Seutbanipton  .... 
School  Bnildingi.  Glyn  Ncatb.  Wales  ... 

•Wood  Paving  Works  

•Tar-Paving,  with  Kerb  end  other 

Appurtenances 

Concrete  Swimming  Bath,  Western  Shore 

•Granite  Kerb  and  Gmnite  Edge 

School  Buildings.  Cowpen  Quay,  Blyth  .. 

•Works  at  Swlthland  Reservoir  | 

•Five  Cottages,  and  Additions  to  Sewage. 

Works.  Esher  

•Iiil-uid  Revenue  Office,  Manchester  

•Infectious  Diseases  Hospital I 


Kensington  A Chelsea 

School  Di.itricl 

Falkirk  and  Larbcrt 

M'ater  Tnistefs 

Moriey  (Yorks)  Co-op.  . 

Soc.  Lim 

Nottinghamshire  Agri. 

Society 

Hartley  Council.South- 

aiiiptou  

.Abergavenny  Improve- 
meiit  Commrs.  .. 
Derbyshire  C.C.  . . 

Level  of  Romney  Marsli 

Wrexham  U.S.A 

Board  of  Trade 

Romford  Local  Bo.itc 
Betclea  Water .VGasCi 
Sheffield  United  (?si 
Light  Co 


A.  A C.  Harslon  .. 
-A.  A W.  Black.. . . 
G.  B.  Clegg 


W.  B.  O.  Bennett  . 


LItherland  (Lancs, )L.B. 
Mlllbrook  Bell.  Bd.  .. 
Upper  Neath  Sch.  Bd. 
Islington  Vestry 


Hendon  R.8.A 

Southampton  Cnrp.  . 
Borough  of  Croydon  . 
Cowpen  (U-D-l  Sch.  B 
liSicestcr  Corp 


Granite.  Ac,  Road  Metal  (1,000  yards.)  . . 

•Post  Office.  Cardiff  

•Swimming  Bath,  Bishop's  Stortford  . . . , 


Three  Eoiises.  Moston  (Lancs  ) 

Alterations,  Ac.  Fcrbane  Church,  King's 

couuty,  Ireland  [ 

Four  Shops  and  Twelve  Houses  

Forty  Houses.  Crofton,  near  Wakefield 
Two  Houses,  Taveniera-rood.  Peterborough 
Six  Houses.  Ashton  New-road,  Clayton, 

M.vncheater  

Improvement  ol  National  Schools,  Adrl- 

Three  Uous-s,  Sandon-street.  Wigan \ 

•Works  and  Materials  i 


Kingston  U.RS.A.  .. 
Com.  of  H.M.  Wks.  . , 
Boro  of  Burtoii-upon- 

Trent  

Bexhill  Local  Bu.trd  . . 
Com.  of  H.M.  Wks.  .. 
East  of  England  Nou- 
conformist  Sch.  Co. 

Limited  

Burnley  Corp 

Manchester  Ship  Canal 

Oil  Storage  Co 

J.  F.  Chadwiik  


do. 


do. 


do. 


J.  W.  Stevenson  .. 
do. 

W.  B.  G.arion  .... 
A.  F.  (tuttcridge.. 
T.  C.  AVnkcling  ., 
Hfflciat  


do. 


W.  B.  G.  Bennett  .... 

(iPleial  

j,  H.  Morton  

J.  B.  Everard  


J.  E..Swindlehurtt.. 

M.  D.  Graves  

(iffMat  


W.  Williamson  . 


Jno.  Hobson 

Nostell  Colliery  ... 
Clare  A Cauldwrll 


Rev.  J,  Donnell 

A.  Jacques 

War  Department  ... 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


•Foreman  for  SeWer  Works.... 
•Surveyor  


•Clerk  ofB'orks 

Engineer  'iid  Burveyor’s  A 
•Jiistmctors  In  Woodwork 
•District  Burreyor 


, St.  George  the  Martyr,  i 

I Southwark 21 

.1  Shirley  aud  Freeiiiantle' 

I U S.A Ip 

. ' RnOcId  Local  Board  ..  1 


Tkoge  marked  with  on  AtUritk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  Iy.  Contracts,  pp.  It.,  vl.,  Till,  and  x.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xviii.  xix.  andi 


T.  Latham  and  others,  Hinge  and  Spring.— 4,256,  E. 
Hughes,  Kilns. 

March  i. — 4.309,  D.  Anderstone,  Stone  - dressing 
Machinery.— 4,311.  J.  Morris, _ \Vhitcwa.sh  Erushes.— 
4,322,  R.  Holt,  Syphon  Flushing  Ci^terns  for  Water- 
cioseis,  &c.— 4,360,  J.  Greenall,  Supports  for  Pipes,  &c. 

March  2.-4-377'  Marlin.  Ventilator.— 4.403,  J. 
Clegg  St  G.  Parkinson,  Doing  away  with  Cords  and 
Weights  in  Sashes. — 4,410,  G.  Hunt_  & D.  Sutcliffe, 
Water-closet  Cisterns. — 4.418,  D.  McCaig,  Chimney  Cones 
or  Cowls. — 4,420,  W.  Moore,  Lead,  Iron,  and  other  Pipes. 
—4,425,  E.  Alpaugh.  Braces  for  Turning  Bits. — 4,447,  H. 
Jury  & H.  Cockell,  Drain-pipe  support. 

March  3. — 4,490,  G.  Housden  S:  F.  Pateman,  Chimney 
Pots  and  Ventilators.  — 4,402,  H.  Lassam,  Sash  Bars 
or  Astragals  for  Securing  and  Carrying  Glass  for  Roofs 
and  other  Structures.— 4,494,  G.  Henderson,  Window 
Frames.- 4,503.  S.  Meyer,  W.Tter-pipe.s.— 4,511,  A.  Wynn, 
Windows. — 4.525,  W.  Sheppard,  Kilns  for  Burning  Bricks, 
&c. — 4,526,  W.  Thompson,  Met.alHc  Roofing  for  Tiles  or 
Covers.— 4,530,  J.  Chadw  ick  & C.  Preston,  Ventilators. — 
4.5381  J-  Lime  Kilns. 


—3,496,  L.  Tibbutt,  Covering  Bricks,  Walls,  and  Similar 
Surface  with  a Glazed  or  Enamelled  Surface. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

[ O^n  to  Opposition  for  Two  Montlis.) 

8,242,  T.  Gawthorp,  Sash-fastenings. — 8,680,  W.  Toone, 
Ventilation. — 12,773,  T.  Wallace,  Hanging  Cupboard  or 
Wardrobe. — 24,965,  .A.  Viale,  Closets.— 25,094,  J.  Gerrans, 
Cistern  Valves. — 788,  L.  Entres,  Mortice  Door-locks  with 
Spring  Bolts. — 961,  J.  Chevalier,  Saws  for  Cutting  Stones, 
&c. — 1,362,  T.  /Vldridge,  Tile  for  Roofing  and  Facing 
Buildings.— 7,447,  J.  Sellars,  Applying  Cement,  or 
Analogous,  or  other  Materials  to  Surfaces. — 8,147,  D. 
Keith,  Bath  Fittings. — 8,538,  T.  G^diner,  Glazing. — 
24,780,  J.  Campbell,  Raising.  Lowering,  and  Retaining 
Window-sashes.  &c.— 73,  O.  Stifft,  Brick  Kilns. — 2,079, 
G.  Wiese,  Liquid  Glue. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

24,089,  W.  Jung,  Door-locks. — 643,  T.  Jacob,  Window 
Silencer.— 682,  A.  Braid,  Fire-grate  or  Stove. — 1,038,  J. 
Chapman,  Joiners'  Ratchet  and  other  Braces. — 1,422,  S.  ; 
Moriey,  Gulleys. — 1,547,  N.  Sorensen,  Transportable  Glue 
Stove. — 1,658,  A.  Soar,  Tread  for  .Stairs,  &c. — 1,987,  The 
Patent  Gully  Company,  Limited  & L.  Crosta,  Surface-  ■ 
water  Gullies. — 2,009,  Kingston,  Flushing  Closets,  ' 

'Urinals,  Sinks,  &c. — 2,039,  Hal!  & W.  Baylisj  Draught , 

Excluder  for  Doors,  &a— 2,146,  W.  Bird,  Raising  and 
Lowering  Curtains  hung  in  front  of  Doors,  when  the 
Doors  are  opened  or  closed. — 2,391,  P.  Frye,  Drain  Testing 
and  Fumigating  Apparatus. — 2,550,  E.  Carver,  Fire-grates. 

2,595,  H.  Lake,  Balancing  and  Fastening  Window- 

^shes. — 2,688,  B.  Ikin,  Metallic  Facing  Plates  for  Brick 
or  other  Structures. — 2,809,  Composite  Wood 

Pavetnenps. — t,i8i,  C.  Wicksteed,  Drill  Ratchet  Braces. — 

I, 370,  A.  & H.  Hooydoak,  Prep.-vration  or  Compound  for 

Decorating  the  Interior  of  Buildings. — 1,646,  H.  Burton, 
Safety  Window  Catch. — 1,727.  J.  Bull,  Panic  Bolt  for 
Theatre  Doors,  &c. — 1,733,  J-  Louvet,  Closing,  Fastening, 
and  Holding  Doors  Open. — 1,747,  The  .Ariel  Company, 
Limited,  and  S.  Allin,  Door  Check. — 1,860,  G.  Kirk, 
.Automatic  Sash-fastener. — 2.643.  G.  Newman,  Door 
Springs  and  Checks.-  2,799,  W.  Pape,  Draught  E.xcluder 
for  Doors. — 2,850,  C.  Lea,  .Attaching  Dixir  Knobs  to  their 
Spindles. — 2,862,  W.  Palmer,  Checks  for  Doors,  Windows, 
&c. — 2,911,  W.  Blair,  Window  Catch. — 2,996.  G.  Marsden, 
Tiles. — 3,016.  .A.  Higgs,  Fire  Grates  and  Chimney  Flues 
for  Dwelling-houses,  — 3-153.  A.  Hartley,  Windows.— 

3,199,  H.  Keene, _ Securing  Scaffolding  Together. — 3,286,  j 

J.  Kettie,  Buildings. — 3,325,  A.  Dewson,  Machine  for  1 
Grinding  or  Whetting  Chisels  or  other  Edged  Instruments.  | 


March  5. — By  Walker  Punts:  46,  Clareville-grove, 
Kensington,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  40/.,  340Z. — By  Caster- 
ton  Sons:  An  i.g.r.  of  50/.,  Earl's  Court-rd.,  Kensington, 
u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  ice.,  740/. — By  W.  T.  Marsh:  7,  10, 
.Alma-ter.,  Kensington,  f.,  r.  120/.,  \ 10,  Campden 

House-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  7I.,  r.  60/.,  670/. ; 12,  Gordon- 
pK,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  65/.,  750/. — 'Ey  W.  A.  Blake- 
more:  A plot  of  f.  land,  Scrafton-rd.,  Ilford,  39/.;  i.g.r.  of 
41/.,  Chepstow-rd.,  &c.,  Croydon,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  5s., 
870/.;  i.g.r.  of24(’.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.,  155/. 

March  6. — By  C.  R.  Foster:  42,  44,  Church-st.,  Croy- 
don, f.,  r.  60/.,  1,250/. — By  Driver  dri  Co. ; 3,  Princcs-st., 
Westminster,  u.l.  itj  jts.,  g.r.  2/.  los.,  r.  280/.,  7,oool. — 
By  C.  dr  H.  White:  11.  13,  Albert-st.,  Kennington,  u.t. 
49  yrs.,  g r.  61.,  r.  60/.,  585/.— By  C.  F.  Dowselt : F.g.r.  of 
68/.,  Bcaumont-rd.,  Plaistow,  reversion  in  70  yrs.,  1,340/. 

March  7. — By  M.  Hubbard:  ‘‘The  Southampton 
Arms,”  Highgate-rd.,  f.,  r.  100/.,  1,880/.  ; 141,  Highgatc- 
rd..  f.,  r.  no/.,  1,630/.  ; 6,  Wesleyan-pl.,  f.,  r.  28/.,  430/.  ; 
5,  Grove-rd.,  U.L  58  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  14s.,  515/.  ; “ The 

Falkland”  Public  House,  Falkland-rd.,  Kentish  Town, 
u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  60/.,  760/.  — By  Dan^ridge 
dr  Freeman:  22,  24,  26,  Caspian -st.,  Camberwell, 

f..  825/. — By  George  Head  dr*  Co.:  47,  Chippenham- 
rci.,  Harrow-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  65/.,  790/.  ; 
49.  Chippenham  • rd.,  u.l.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  Bo/., 
j 980/.  ; 3,  Clarendon-st.,  u.L  69  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  27/.,  140/. — 

I By  Rushworth  d^*  Stevens:  F.g.r.  of  4/.,  Franris 
Cottages,  Finchley,  reversion  in  46  yrs.,  200/.  ; 48,  March- 
mont-st.,  Bninswick-sq.,  u.L  5 yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  13s.,  r.  6oL, 
105/.  ; 60,  Marchmoni'St.,  u.l  5 yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  13s.,  r.  60/., 
120/.  ; 8,  Albion-rd.,  Lewisham,  u.t.  .63  j'rs.,  g.r.  14/.  ; 
7,  Albion*rd.,  I.g.r.  (jfg/.,  same  term,  230/.;  21,  23,  29,  31, 


Henlcy-st.,  Battersea,  u.l.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  435 
U'ootten  &*  Green:  19,  21,  23,  Somerford-grove,  3 
ham,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  390/. ; 39,  41,  45,  Somt 
grove,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.,  15/.,  390/.  ; ay  Reynolds&^i 
12,  Charles-sq.,  Hoxton,  f.,  705/.  : 53,  56,  57,  Greenfit 
Commercial-rd.,  f.,  575/. ; 23,  M(X>re  Pk.-nd.,  Chebd 
56  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  405/.  j Cornwall-rd.,  Tottenham,  g.i 
r.  60/.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  705/.  ; 7.  Dagrnar-ler.,  Hackne’ 
50  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  15s.,  ^xol.-— Turner,  Lupton  dr*  Co.. 
14,  Wharf-rd.,  Wormley,  Herts,  {.,  675/.  ; Four  f.  col 
New-st.,  Hampton,  and  plot  of  land,  490/. 

March  8. — By  Boyton  dr*  Pegram:  A plot  of  f. 
3 a.  or.  5 p.,  Miinster-rd.,  Fulh.am,  3.350/.;  57,  < 
Strode-rd.,  f.,6so/;  13,  Delvino-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,g 
r.  32/.,  300/.  ; 7,  8,  Molesford-rd.,  u.t.  8$  yrs.,  g.r. 
64/.,  630/.  ; 2 to  12  (even),  Brunthwaitc-rd.,  W 
Green,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  10s.,  1,270/. — Y.y  Eves  & 
54,  Buxton-st.,  Mile  End,  f.,  r.  40/.,  515/.  ; 2,  Hij 
I Marylebone,  ibe  lease  of,  u.t.  4 yrs.,  r.  too/.,  * 
By  C.  C.  df*  7’.  Moore:  205,  207,  Devons-rd.,  Broml 
Bow,  f.,  r.  45/.,  57o/.;_20A,  22A,  Furze-st.,  f.,  r,  50/., 
three  plots  of  f.  land  in  Furze-st.,  290/. ; f.  cowhoOSi 
Winterton-st.,  Commercial-rd.,  area  4,350  ft.,  1,050 
Bancroft-rd.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  63  jts.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  710/ 
14,  Stcward's*rd.,  Poplar,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  250 
Newbon  Sr*  Co. : I.g.r.  of  325/.,  Seven  Sislers-rd.,  Fir 
Pk.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  202/..,  2,275/.;  1 to  23,  and  ia  i 
Cathall-ri,  Leytonstone,  f,,  4.875/.;  24  to  27,  Caihi 
f.,  r.  103/.,  850/. ; Jt  to  21  (odd),  Beulah-rd.,  f.,  1,0; 
and  2,  Emily  Villas,  and  3 and  4,  Maj-ville-rd.,  f., 
I to  4,  Cathall-rd.,  f.,  595/.;  “ The  Welcome  Mission 
Cathall-rd.,  f.,  370/. — By  Bali,  Norris,  Sr*  Hadley: 
of  125/.,  Broaawaj-,  Ealing,  reversion  in  12  and  1. 
4,650/.;  151,  Loughborough-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  28  yr 
61.  6s. J r.  43/.,  290/.;  f.g.r.  of  12/.,  Cromwetl-rd.,  Holl 
reversion  in  73  yrs.,  295/.;  33  to  39  (odd),  Burghl 
Kentish  Town,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.  i8s.,  r.  i8t/.,  t,l 
By  Stimson  Sr*  Sons:  48,  Willowbrook-rd.,  Peckni 
r.  40/.,  820/.;  72,  Marmont-rd.,  u.t.  62  j-rs.,  g.r.  5/ 
goodwill,  750/.  ; f.g.r.  of  12/.,  Chaucer-rd.,  Heme 
reversion  in  87  yrs.,  320/.;  55  and  57,  Chaucer-rd.,  f., 
26,  Mi!lbrook-rd.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  280/. ; sj 
f.  land,  .Albion  Hill,  Louehton,  300/.;  i,  2,  and  3, 
ter.,  Leytonstone,  f.,  990*.  ; four  plots  of  f.  land, 
house-rd.,  Sarah-ter.,  220/.;  29,  30,  31,  and  32,  Perc 
Hackney,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  200/. ; 144  am 
' Turner’s-rd.,  Bow,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  385/.;  a | 
land,  Napier-rd.,  Croydon,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  22l. 

I March  9. — By  jMessrs.  Leage:  i,  Burlington-gs 
Acton,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  loi.,  r.  36/.,  300/.;  20,  .Allr 
U.L  83  >TS.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  30/.  305/.;  1.  rental  of  105/. 
I wortb-st.,  Paddington,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  w ith  re' 
; for  4i  >TS.,  1.505/.;  17,  19,  20,  College-lane,  City-r( 
1 48>TS.,g.r.  10/.  106.,  r.  86/.,  535/.— By  7/««/4r-i5>' // 
' 21,  25,  Fordingly-rd.,  Paddington,  u.l.  86  yrs.,  g.r. 

' 84/.,  72oi.;  38,  Josephinc-av.,  Brixton,  u.t.  71  >tS.,  g 
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To-werSy  Ellis,  dr*  Co. : Westbourne 
<ayswater,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  525/. 
iCiions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
nt;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
diold ; c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for 
rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
rxs.  for  years ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
il.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  cres.  for  crescent  ; 
id,  &c.] 


, &c. 


2/io;o  4 15/0 

....  s/io/o  7/0/0 
ted  a/io.'o  3 0/0 
)w....  a/io/o  4/15/0 
iic,  fath  4/10/0  s/io.'o 
iburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Riga, 


:es  current  of  materials. 

TIMBER  {continiieitl. 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3!  0/0/7 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig.  in  Scot- 

land  ton  a/2/iii  0/0/0 

Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 
in  London  ....  6/0/0  6/10/0 

COPPRR  — British 
cake  and  ingot  42/10/0  43/0/0 
Best  selected  . . 43/0/0  44/0/0 
Sheets,  strong  ..  51/0/0  52/0/0 

Chili  bars 40/18/9  41/3/9 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4!  0/0/5 
LH  A D — P ig  , 

Spanish ton  9/5/0  0/0/0 

English  com. 

brands 9/7/6  0/0/0 

Slieet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards....  ti/o/o  e/0/0 

Pipe li/io/o  0/0/0 

ZINC  — English 

sheet ton  19/10/0  0/0/0 

VlciUe  Mon- 

tagne  20/0/0  0/0/0 

Tin — Straits 68/15/0  69/5/0 

Australian 69/5/0  69/15/0 

English  Ingots..  70/0/0  70/10/0 

Banca 70/0/0  70/10/0 

Billiton  67/0/0  67/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  .....  ton  20/5/0  20/7/6 
Cocoanut,  Cochin  30/0/0  0/0/c 

Do.  Ceylon  a^io/o  23  i5,'o 

Palm,  Lagos 24  lo/o  0/0/0 

RapeseeJ;  English 

pale 2i'i5/o  22/0/0 

Do.  brown 2C/5/0  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref. . . . 20/0/0  21/10/0 

Oleine 22/0/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refinea  ^0/0  i2,‘o/o 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/21/0  0/0/0 

Archangel o/ii/o  0/0/0 


8/0/0  10/10/0 
7/10/0  8/0/0 
7/10/0  9/0/0 

10/0/0  13/to/o 
8/0/0  9/o/^o 


Pine  IS 


8/0/0  i6'it 
22/10' 


) ag'ic 


2nd..-.  17/0/0  18/10/0 
jrd.  Jtc.  7/10/0  lo/s/o 
ice,  1st  g'o'o  ii/o/o 
3rd  & 

M....  6/to/o  7'io/o 
ihswicfc  6/0/0  7/5,0 

1 kinds  ^0/0  15/0/0 
Boards, 

. prep. 

fc...  o/io/o  o/is’o 
...  0/7,6  0/12/6 

'5/0  0/7  0 


illtles— 


/3!  /4i 

/3i  /4i 


&c. 


, Cuba  /3J 


TENDERS. 

!xt  Week  communic.ntions  for  insertion  under 
ing  must  reach  us  not  later  than  lo  a.jn.  on 
xy,  as  we  go  lo  press  a day  earlier  than  usual. 


. ..  laying  . 

macadamising  Lower  Denhum,  &c.,  for  the  Town 
pr.  D.  Dyack,  Burgh  Surveyor,  Town  House,  Aber- 

Ailain  & Sons, 

Ween  .,£199  5 o—Causcw.iying  Green. 

1 persq.  yd.  o 1 9— Macadam.  Lower  Denbum. 
jCair,  Aheideen  586  2 o — Causeway,  ScUls-road. 

iiad.  Aberdeen.  3.086  iB  o—  ,,  Palmerston-road. 


EY-— For  the  erection  of  six  houses.  Cemetery-road 
ilreet.  Messrs.  W.-de  li  Turner,  architects,  lo,  I'ilt- 
nslcy  : — 

I,  6*,..— Medley  S:  Son .£560  6 o 

-Watling 201  10  6 

•Fleming 51  5 0 

' Gtasing-. — Harrison  25  5 o 


..  — Marshall  . 

—Todd  

[All  of  Barnsley.] 


IS  >5  ' 


f.— Accepted  at  schedule  of  prices  for  sewering,  &c., 
1 eight  other  streets,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr, 
Borough  Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Bolton 
Canlmct  .Vo.  6^4.—Dorsel■s(reet. 

Pollitt,  Pool-street,  Bolton. 


IVo.  iii.—Braitfitvnod-sIreel  and  Back  Hrandiucji-itrett, 
lolt,  Curtis-street,  Horwich. 

r.it-/  No.  (HT.— Oxford  Grerve,  Brc. 

KUbum,  Arrowsmilh  Terrace,  Bolton.  ' 


Brentford . 

& Co.  ..  £6ts  o ol  W,  Parker £iS05  16  5 

■■■  ' " J.  E.  Broderick  & 


I J.  Ball,  Chiswick*  . 


IjRST  HILL  (Essex). — For  the  enlargement  of  school 
pitace's-road,  for  the  Chigwell  School  Board.  Mr.  E. 
ftect,  Loughton  and  Chigwell.  Quantities  by  architect 

£a.9S8  5 o I H.  Brown Xi«.448  0 o 

Son....  2.694  0 o I T.  Binny  2,400  o o 

2,687  o o I las.  Holland 2,400  o o 

2.642  16  0 W.  Daniels  2,353  0 0 

2,484  0 0 Bateman,  Ramsey, 

Son...,  2,461  8 9 I Hunts  (accepted)  2,177  0 o 

JRST  HILL  (Essex).— For  laying  tar-paving  to  the 
ofboys'  board  school  at  Princc's-road.  Buckhurst  Hill, 
(well  School  Board.  Mr.  E,  Eagan,  architect,  Loughton 
lU.  Quantities  by  the  architect  ;— 

' £170  0 0 I A.  W.  Hobman  & Co.£i3o  is  o 

each 162  15  10  D.  Marchin 126  iB  o 

Son  161  2 10  Josiah  Smart  125  9 3 

159  7 0 [North  of  England 

able  5:  Co.  159  6 ii  I Asphaltic  Co 123  2 8 

- 148  t 7 Asphaltic  Limestone 

( 142  0 0 Paving  Co..  Queen 

P 132  10  6 1 \’ictoria-slreet.  E.C.*  121  13  4 

• Accepted. 

Y.--Arcepted  for  the  erection  of  sulphate  works,  at 
jnebrdge.  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  5.  Button.  C E., 
urveyor.  Town  Hail,  Burnley.  Quantities  by  Sur. 


nders-  Edward  Wood,"  M^'. 

I -a-tfrA.-Wiiliain  Schifield.' Biimiey.’ 

R Wort.—J,  Shoesmith.  Burnley 

|4  TOcr*.— J.  Shuttlcwonh,  Burnley  .... 


BURSLEM.— For  the  erection  of  infirmary  buildings,  vagrant 
wards,  &c.,  at  the  workhouse.  Chell.  for  the  Union  Guardians. 
Messrs.  Ford  & Slater,  architects.  Over  House  - chambers, 
Butslcm  ; — 

Btiilderf  IVark, 

C.  Smith ;£9i720  I Yorke  Goodwin,  Tun- 

las.  Bowden 8.566  stall  (accepted) 

\Vm.  Grant £8,540  1 

F.tiC’iKers'  irori. 

Wm.  Boulton  & Co £1.322  I Lee  £1.265 

Tagg&Co 1,275!’ 


1,275  I Renshaw  & Co.., 


V Congregational  chapel,  Cowbridge-road, 


Wood  & Son 

George  Mercy 

I.  W.  Rodger  

John  Rees 

David  Davies  

Chas.  Rook  

Lattey  Sc  Co 

Cadwaller  & Hockridge  . 

E.  Turner  6:  Sons 

John  Haines 

W.  Lissiman 

W.  Symonds 

T.  Colbome 

E.  R Evans 


CARLISLE.-Accept 
(after  lire).  Lainonby,  for  William  Scott,  Green- lane,  Dalston,  Cum- 
berland. Mr,  John  Braty,  surveyor  ; — 

Masons'  and  Staters’  work. — William  Lightbum, 

Lamonby  £93  5 

yoiner.  CarpenUr,  Painter,  trc. — John  Scott, 
Hesket-new-Market ■’  115  cp 


CHELMSFORD.— For  the  ei 
Edw.ard's  Grammar  School.  Mr. 
Chambers.  Chelmsford  : — 

F.  Johnson  £375  0 o 

William  Finchnm  ... . 348  o o 

E.  West 347  o o 

JohnRayner  330  o o 

H.  Potter 315  o 0 


Lummis  & Son  £32813  8 

E.  Saltniarsh  285  o 0 

Beckett  Bros. .Chelms- 
ford (accepted)  ....  283  o 0 


EASTBOURNE.— For  the  construction  of  boundary  walls,  for 
enlarging  the  cemetery.  Ocklynge,  for  the  Burial  Board.  Mr.  H. 
Huean  Rumble,  arcliitecl,  27,  Hyde-gardens,  Eastbourne 
C.  P.  Dennis £1,7  ' ' "■  ‘ 


EASTWOOD  (Nottingham). — For  the  Eastwood  and  Greasley 
sewerage  works,  for  the  Uasford  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Mr.  Herbert  W^ker,  Engineer,  Nottingham 

Contract  No.  c.~Out/all  H'orts, 


].  F.  Price £6.185  I 

L Band  5,980  - 

Thos.  Adams  S.871  1 

I'hos.  Cuthbert  ....  5,827  • 

Js.  Dickson 5,739  ' 

Herbert  Weldon.. ..  5.668  • 
Hy.  Vickers  5. 575 


[Engineer's  estimate,  £5.060 


1 David  Barry £S.S6a  to 

Jones  Sc  Fiumaurice  5,553  17 

B.  Cooke  dt  Co 5-379  Q 

J.  Tomlinson  5,368  5 

ij  H.  Vickers  S1I90  u 

; I T.  Sm.nrt,  Notting- 
' ham  (accepted)  . . 5,013  10 


0.] 


Contract  No.  3. — Setoers  and  Pumping  Station. 


J.  F.  Price £a«.33» 

Thos.  Adams 18.852  1 

Jones  S’  Fitaniaurice  18.051  i, 
Jenkins  & Son  ....  17.756  ' 
B,  Cooke  & Co, . 17.735  ' 

J.  Tomlinson 17,268  1 

Jas.  Dickson 17,249  . 

John  Band 16,853  - 

James  Bradley  .. ..  15.61:81 

[Engine 


J.  H.  Vickers £15.600  1 

David  Barry  15.485  ' 

Thos  Smart 15.429  it 

Herbert  Weldon  ..  15,359  1 
Cope  fit  Raynor, 
Nottingham*....  14,447 
Hawley  & Son 
(withdrawn) 


s estim.ace,  £14,430  • 


• Accepted. 
0.] 


EBBW  VALE  (Mom). — For  the  erection  of  public  hall,  shops, 
othces,  &c.,  for  the  bbbw  Vale  Central  Public  Hall  Company, 
Limited.  Mr.  E.  A.  Johnson,  architect,  Abergavenny.  Quantities 
by  architect 


D.  Davis 

J.  S.  Thomas 

J.  Linton 4,1' 

Thos.  Rees  4.2; 

Hatherley  Sc  Carr  3.95 

T.  S.  Foster  3,9< 

J.  D.  Williams 39= 

W.  Lissaman.jun 3,9' 

H.  Parfist,  Pontnewydd,  Mon.  4,0c 

J.  Jenkins  & Son 3,88 

[Architect's  estimaie. 

» Accepted. 


With 

Bath  Stone 
Dressings. 

4.456  o 
4.36S  o 


With 

Terra-Cotta 

DrMsings. 


•ocal  Board. 

Egreraont;— 

Contract  A. 

L.  Matt  Sc  Son,  Lodge-lane.  Liverpool. 


Arthur  Salmon,  C.E.,  Public  Ufiices, 


E.  Gabbutt,  Oakes-street,  Liverpool  

Manlove,  Alliott,  & Co.,  Engineers,  Nottingham  .. 


EXETER,— Accepted  at  schedule  of  prices  for  enclosing  and 
fitting  the  showyard,  See.,  for  the  Devon  County  Agricultural 
Association.  Mr.  J.  L.  Winter.  Totnes,  Surveyor  :— 

J.  H.  Foaden,  Ashburton. 


FLEET  (Hants.).— For  the  erection  of  rosidencoo.  for  Mr.  Thos. 
Kenward.  Messrs.  Ludford  Tulloch,  architects,  39,  Victoria- 
street.  London,  S.W.  (Juantities  by  the  architects:— 

Pool  Sc  Son  £4,886  o 0 I F.  Beal  £4.193  7 c 

Tompsett  d:  King-  J.  A.  Sims 4,08410  c 

ham 4.752  0 0 I H,  Blacknell  ......  4,068  o c 

C,  Kemp  4,508  o o | C.  Simonds  3.971  0 c 

K Pink  4,555  0 © John  Hughes  3,957  12  6 

Musseilwhice  & Son  4,489  0 o W.  Gatneld,  Brix- 

Stephens  dt  Son  .. ..  4.330  o o[  ton  (accepted). . 3,272  o 0 
W.  Smith  4.237  o 0 I 


HASTINGS. — Accepted  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of  3.853 
y.xrds  cast-iron  water-pipes  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  P.  H. 
Palmer,  C.E.,  Waterworks  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Hastings:- 
The  Staveley  Coal  & Icon  Company,  Ltd., 

Staveley ;£4  3 6 per  ton 


KIDDERMINSTER.— For  additions  to  bouse,  Linden-avenue, 
for  Mr.  Wm.  Adam,  Mr.  J.  M.  Gettiing,  architect,  Oxford- 
chambers,  Kidderminster;- 

Binnian  Sc  Co £850  I H.  Smith £737 

Dorse  & Co 762  J.  Guest  & Son.  Stourbridge 

' 760 1 (accepted)  730 


J.Jot 


LLANELLY  (Carmarthenshire).— For  the  erection  of  Llanelly 
Town  Hell.  Mr.  W.  Gritfiihs,  Architect  i — 

Dd.  Jenkins  £13.0:0  ! Harhctley  & Can £11, 497 

Williams  dr  Evans  12,995  1 Brown,  1 homas,  & John  11,366 

D.  C.  Jones  Sc  Co 12,985  1 Thomas  & Watkins. .....  n.-«o 

H.Wilcock&Co 12,410  I G.  Mercer  11,188 

Newby  & Co 12,004  1 W.  Bassett ii.iso 

Lissaman  dr  Co.. .... ....  11,380  T.  P.  Jones.  LUnoUy*  ..  ii.soo 

Q.  D,  Williams ii.55o|  * Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  boys’,  girls’,  and  maleinfants’offices 
in  connexion  with  the  Powis-street  School,  Woolwich:  and  also  for 
providing  a partly  new  system  of  drainage,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  :— 

W.  V.  Goad £i.t'2  I E-  Proctor £900 

Holliday  & Greenwood  ..  977  J.  Marsland.  Walworth*. .. . 895 

A.  Black  d;  Son 935  I R.  J-  Coxhead 839 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  teachers’  offices  in  connexion  with 
the  Caledonian-road  School,  Islington,  and  also  for  providing  a 
partly  new  system  of  drainage  at  the  same  lime,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  T,  J.  Bailey.  Architect:— 

J.  Grover  dt  Son £643  I ivirby  Sc  Chase,  Homsey- 

Davis  Bros 593  road  * £5'° 

S.  Polden 516  | F.  J.  Coxhead 468 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  erecting  six  new  water-closets  for  the  infants 
department  of  the  Brackenbury-road  School.  Chelsea,  and  for 
making  the  necessary  drainage  connexions,  for  the  School  Board  foe 
London.  Mr.  T,  J.  Bailey,  Architect : — 

J.  Lyford £189  15  I S.  Potden £r4-l 

G.  Foxley  185  ol  A.  Salter*  119 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Glyn-road  School, 
Hoiueiton,  by  394  places,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr 
T.  J.  BaUcy,  Architect 


W.  M.  Dabbs £3.805 

G,  S.  S,  Williams  & Son  . . 3,804 

J.  Grover  & Son  3.689 

Treasure  d:  Son  3-596 

N.  Lidstone  3 330 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons 3.507 

McCormick  d:  Sons 3.481 

C.  Cox,  H.ackncy  3.199 

• Recommended  by  tlie  Works  Coi 


If  brickwork 


imitlee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON. — For  various  improvements  to  the  Chatham  Gardena 
7-1 — . — . rr ...g  School  Board  for  London. 


W.  M.  Dabbs 

W.  Gregat  Sc  Sons 

J.  Grover  Sc  Sons 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  Sc  Son 
N.  Lidstone 


Trea 


C.  Cox  

E,  Lawrance  & Sons 

McConnIck  d;  Sons,  Canon- 

buty-road,  it 5. 

* Recommended  for  acceptauc 


,£5.920  I 

■ 5.843  ' 

■ S.834  ' 
S.798  c 
5.S3S 
5.430 

S.371 
S.3S7  ' 


If  brickwork  ’ 
b6  built  in  ' 
cement,  add 


by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  High-street  School, 
Plumsiead.  by  393  places,  together  with  the  provlsioo  of  additional 
water-closets  for  all  departments,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  ; — 

If  brickwork 
be  built  in 
cement,  add 

J.  Smith  & Sons... ...£4.207  0 0 ....  £80  o o 

Courtney  i Fairbairn 4.121  0 o ....  87  o o 

Stimpson  dt  Co 4,077  00  ....  84  0 0 

E.  Proctor  3.976  00  ....  7S  o a 

Kirk&Rand.oU 3, 7^1  0 o ....  to  0 o 

McConnIck  dt  Sons 3.726  00  ....  60  o o 

Holliday  & Greenwood  ... . 3,577  00  ...  70  o o 

H.  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton*  3,464  00  ....  60  o 0 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON. — For  repairs  to  the  Stophen-street,  Lisson-grovc, 
Schools,  for  the  School  Board  for  London 

Eyers £268  o o I Clifton  £160  o o 

Lyford  206  0 0 j Polden  155  o o 

Surer 192  0 o Graham  dt  Graham  . . 149  o o 

Cruwys  17410  o F.  T.  Chinchen*  ....  14813  0 

Eady 172  5 6 [ • Accepted. 


: the  Star-lane  Schools, 


LONDON. — For  concrete  paving  : _ _ _ 

Canning  Town,  E..  for  the  West  Ham  School  Board.  Messrs.' 
T.  Newman  dt  Jacques,  Architects  to  the  Board  :— 


Paving  and 

Construction  Co. . . £311  la 
Imperial  Stone  Co...  305  16 

Homan  St  Rogers  ..  289  13 

A.  Walker 286  15 

Stuart  St  Co 277  18 

Patent  Victoria  Stone 

Co 273  9 

Hobman  dt  Co 270  10 

•Accepted. 


j.  Hancock  £262  o 

Bradford  dt  Co.....  244  o 

Patent  Indurated 

Scone  Co 242  14 

Malcolm  Macleod  d: 


Co, 


LONDON.— For  tar-paving  to  playgrounds  at  the  West  Silver- 
ton  Schools.  Victoria  Docks,  E.,  for  the  West  Ham  School- 
Board;.  . 

C.  G.  Rutty £475  I Bensted  Sc  Son 


LONDON.— For  the  formation  of  roads,  paths,  and  airing 
courts  at  the  infirma^,  Marloes-road,  W.,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  the  Parish  of  St.  .Mary  Abbot's.  Kensmgton.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Aldwinclcle,  architect  : — 

J.  Meston  £3,897 


Fry  Uro 
Lagdondc  Crawford  . 

Robertson  d:  Grant  . 

J.  Meats  

G.  G.  Rutty 

Hobman  Sc  Co.* 


'2 


T.  Adams  

G.  Wimpey  dt.  Co 

W.  Johnson  dt  Co,,  Ltd. 

C.  Neal  

Mayo  dt  Co _... 

*Accepiea 


LONDON.— For  New  Amersham  Grove  Sunday  School.  New 
Cross,  S.E.  Mr.  George  Baines,  architect,  4,  Cl.  Winchestet- 

F.  d:  H.  F.  Higgs  ..£1.801  o 0 I Battley,  Sons  Sc 

H.  L.  Holloway  ....  1.730  o o Holness Li.e.iQ  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale..  1,728  o o T.j.  Coxhead  cm  q o 

E.  Houghton  1,705  o o j S.  J.  Scott i C2o  0 o 

J.  C.  Richardson  ..  1.701  a 0 I Thos.  O.  Long.  2x2. 

S.J.  Gorham  ......  1,686  Biol  Evelyn-st.,  Dept- 

I ford r,42<,  0 (, 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  the  premises  at  c8.  PowLs-sireec 
Woolwich,  S.E.,  for  Messrs.  S.  H.  Cuffdt  Co.  Mr.  H H Church 
architect.  William.strMt,  Woolwich.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Whlacop', 
44,  Norcott-road,  btoke  Newington.  N. 

Chesbuiii  dt  Sons -...£1.260  I H.  Brown p,  iSo 

Mltllioil  Ar  Wallis I „en  Hainan,  Han..  — . 


Multoii  & Wallis.. 
H.  L.  Holloway  ... 
Young  Sc  Lonsdale 


1.232  1 


l.*3S 

1.077 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Montague  House ' 
No.  57,  Shepherd's  Bush-greon,  W..  for  Mr.  T.  PockUneton  Mr' 

TT-  ...n  Acton-vdlc.  W. 

•£559 1 .Chamberlen  Bros.,  182, 
Hammersmith  . road,  W, 
(accepted)  £^{g 


E.  Monson,  Jun.,  architc 

Thomas  N ye  

George  Lyford  

George  Hooper 5^ 


[Architect’s  estimate,  £11 


e.J 


NE\VBURY.-For  additions,  dtc.,  to  business  premises,  Cheap, 
street,  for  Messrs.  Mcllroy  Sc  Rankin.  Mr,  W.  H.  Bell,  architect 
Market-place,  Newbury ;—  ' , ’ 

George  Head  £389  o o I W.  H.  Taylor  dt  Son  £349  w a 

Tac.  A.  Dann^ ^412  6 | Messrs.  Jamqs  St  Sop,  c 

Newbury  (ascepted)  310  o 'o 


Samuel  Elliott 347  19  3I 


[March  17,  18 


THE  BUILDER"  CATHEDRAL  SERII 

CATHEDRALS 
OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALEJ 

(January,  i8qi.  to  June,  1893,) 


In  each  case— EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  draim  (0 
GROUND  PLAN,  (o  a large  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  t 
style  of  the  several  parts ; DESCRIPTIVE  ARTl 
sketches  of  details,  &c. 


17,  Llandafl 
j8.  Oxford 
1$.  Soefhwell 
20.  Worcester 


J.  T — F,  M. — A.  P.  (amounts  should  have  been  stated). — T.  W.  W, 
(b^ow  our  mark). — T.  C.  C.  & Sons  (too  late:  next  week). 

All  statements  ofhcts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


:ompeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addresses. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 


9.  Norwich 
10.  Rochester 

12,  Gloucester 

15.  Chichester 

16.  Ely  

•Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each,  eicep 

, T,  II,  and  26,  the  numbers  of  “The  Builder  " cent 
being  out  0/ frint : but  reprints  of  the  Vir.W,  I 
DESCRIPTION  OK  CANTERBURY,  LICHFIELD,  S'ft 
PETERBOROUGH,  WELLS,  EXETER,  SA 
LINCOLN,  and  YORK,  can  be  had,  price  is.  each, 
packing  of  reprints  extra;  single  sets,  2a.  or  the  nine  sets  I 
fW  JTbe  whole  series  (including  reprints)  i6e,  : post4 


Canterbury 
’2.  Lichfield 
'3.  5t.  Alban’s 
'4.  Peterboro' 

i.  Bristol  ' 


public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mei^news-iKmsI  which  have 

be  addressed  to  THE  eThTOR  ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  ocher  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  Co  the  Editor. 


'J'HE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 

OF  SCOTLAND. 

1893. 


7.  Dunkeld  yan.  6 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 

RegisUred  Telegraphic  Address^  'The  Builder, 'London. 


'J'HE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  IRELAND. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE. 
SHIPS.  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words!  or  under as.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Advei 

cisements  on  front  pai  '' : 

dtc.,  may  be  obtained 


'VHE  ABBEYS 

^ OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


lage.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
;<fon  application  to  the  Publisher. 
SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


will  ha  resumed  when  the  Irish  Senes  is 
Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  e 


SLAITHWAITE  (Yorks.)  —For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
house.  Sec..  Wilber  Lee.  for  the  U.D.  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  Beriy, 
architect,  9.  Uueen-street,  Huddersfield  :— 

AfasoH.-^t.  Wm.  Holroyd,  Ciimble,  Slmthwaito 
7e««rr.— Messrs,  j.  Varley  tV  Sons.  Slaithwaite  .. 

Aw/^rr.— Mr.  Francis  Coodhali.  Marsden  

Plasterer  and  Painter.  — Mr,  James  Walker. 

Slaithwaite  

Slater  and  Conereter.—Ht.  W.  E.  Jowitt,  Johnway- 

street,  Huddersfield 

Heating  Af/aratus  —Mr.  J.  W.  Thornton,  Filz. 
wilUara-sueet,  Huddersfield 


FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Scamps  must  net  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  and  addressed  to  the  Publisher 
of  "THE  BUILDER,"  No.  4S.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o’clock  p.in.  on  THURSDAY,  but  " Classification’’  cannot 
be  guarantee  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
be  In  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


'THE  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S 

^ (15  in.  by  iii  in.),  on  stout  paper,  for  framing,  6 


PORTFOLIOS. 

^ for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded.  * 


London:  Publisher  ot  "TUS  BUILDER.’’/ 


£3.077. 


TUNSTALL.— For  the  erection  of  a block  of  school  buildings, 
for  the  Wolsianton  School  Board.  Mr.  R.  A.  Wood,  Architect, 
Town  Halt  Buildings.  Tunstall 

T.  Goodwin  £7.t30  I C.  Smith  £6.700 

W Grant  7. no  Yorke  & Goodwin. .. .....  6,693 

C.’Cope 6,786| 


_ _ reach  the  Office  before 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWING-. 

MONIALS.  See.,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
• • ''OPIEf 


1>  U U JL  T I W U 8 T 0 J 
CHARLES  TRASE  & SOia 

DOBLTING,  SHEPTON-Mi 
London  Agent : 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16.Craven-8t.,Stra 


SBongly  recommends  that  of  the  lacterCOPIESONLYshouldbesr 


to  tke  OJice,  46,  Catfierine-street.  Covenc  Garden,  Vi.C.i/rte  ^ 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


UPTON  PARK.— For  the  erection  of  the  Credon-road  Schools 


architects.  2,  Fen-court, 
Curtis  & Sons 

Balaam  Bros. 

Hart  Bros,  

Allen  i Son  

Hearle  & Farrow 

H.  Lovatt  

Lawrence  S:  Son 

Geo.  Sharpe  ...... 

• Acceptea  suojec 


Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L. 


Reed  & Son  . . . 

,4aS  I Cregar  d:  Son  . 

..  31,^7  I Sllmpson  Sc  Co, 

.,  21.763  I Holt  Sc  Son 

.,  20.637  I W.  f.  Maddiwn 

.,  35.450  I T.  J.  Coxhead*  18.639 

the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


£20.420 
. 20,347 
19,819 
19. 79® 
>9-575 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

’THEBUILDER"issuppUcdDlRECTfroin  the  Office  to  residents 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  195.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America.  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  India,  China,  C^lon,  See.  26s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed 
Publisher  of  “THE  Buildf.R."  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


WALTHAMSTOW. — New  class-room,  St.  Michael  and  All 
-Angel’s  Schools,  Walthamstow.  Mr.  W.  A.  Longmore,  architect : — 

Thomerson  Sc  Son £639  I E.  J.  English  • £564 

S.J.  Scott 573  I ‘Accopted. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIEMS,  Ltd. 


WIMBLEDON. — For  granite  concrete  paving,  for  the  Wimbledon 
Local  Board 

IS  SITU. 

* , SLAB. 

At  per  yard  super.  At  per  yard  super. 


W.  B.  Wilkinson  i Co., 


s.  d. 


Ltd- . , 


u 4 8 


Jones’s  Annealed  Con- 

creteCo.,Ltd 3 7 -•••  S 5 

Patent  Paving  and  Con- 

siruction Co.  Ltd 3 4 -■■-  4 9 

Patent  Indurated  Stone 

Co..  Ltd 3 3 --■•  4 a 

Alfred  Walker 3 B ....  4 6 

Stuart’s  Granolithic 

Pavin^Co.,  Ltd. — ..3-10.3  8 

John  Mowlem  Sc  Co.. 

Grosvenor  Wharf,  Mill- 
bank.  Westminster, 

S.W.* 3 0 ....  3 to 

Malcolm  Macleod  & Co.  3 4 4 9 

Fry  Brothers  5 6 7 « 

Imperial  Stone  Co.,  Ltd.  3 9 4 5 

J.  E.  Broderick  S:  Co.  ..  3 7 ....  4 { 

The  Patent  Victoria 

Stone  Co.,  Ltd 42  •--•  5 c 

The  Brunswick  Road 
Ashphalte  Paving  Co., 

Ltd. — ..4-ln.6  c 

• Accepted, 


\ Laid,  5s. 


7'ar  Paving, 

3 in.,  at  per  4 in.,  at  per 
yard  super.  yard  super, 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

W.  E.ConstableZc  Co.,  Monument  Chmbrs., 

King  WUliam-streer,  E.C.  (accepted)  ..  i 10  ........  3 5 

J,  E.  Broderick  & Co. a 6 — 

S.  Atkins  a o 2 6 

A.  C.  W.  Hobman  & Co 


tWainwright  li  Co.. 
. Marchu  Sc  Co.  .. .. 

Edmund  lies  


9I  - 


Blue  Brick  Paving. 


RTTAnTTCr,  / NINEPENCE  EACH. 

Kt-AUlINlT  L-ASt;.5, ^ gy  carefttUy  packed)  u 


The  tttention  of  Architects  is 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework 
and  hxed  complete.  Samples  and  estin 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norte 


under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : 
' * ~ 1.  W.C. 


Williams,  i6.  Craven-st.,  Strand. 


CRAiaLElTH  STOH 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  aod 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  g 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SI 


SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

, & A;  CSSW,  Cumberland  M.Trket,  Log 


BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATE  STONB. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  370. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects'  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS, 


Axph&Xte. — The  Seyssel  and  Meta 
Asphidte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  C 
Poultry,  E.  C. — The  best  and  cheapest  ma 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehou 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  coW'Sbeds  and  mi 
granaries,  tun'Fooms,  and  terraces. 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 


SFEAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  espe 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.( 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGS 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METGHZIfl  ft  SON,  20,  Parliament- 
“QUANTITY  SURVEYORS'TABLES  AN] 
For  7804.  dvIct-  6rf-  po«t  eA.  In  l*«tboT  tl-  Post  1 


SLATES. 


SLATING. 


47, 

SLATE 


J iXlUUl 

EASTCHEAP,  CITY. 


SLAB  WOI 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


EUEEKA  GRI 


SLATES. 

SOLS  IMPORTBB 


ITbe  BiUlber, 
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The  Building  Exhibition. 


HE  Building  Exhi- 
bition at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  is  un- 
doubtedly a better 
one  than  the  recent 
exhibitions  under 
the  same  title,  but 
it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  it  bears 
out  all  the  very 
rge  promises  that  have  been  made  in 
gard  to  it.  There  is  less  of  the  mere 
Ivertising  element  than  usual,  and  there  are 
certain  number  of  exhibits  offering  some- 
ing  ot  special  interest ; but  so  far  as  we 
ve  been  able  to  observe  as  yet,  no 
ipartment  of  buildmg  materials  or  methods 
at  all  completely  represented.  The 
illection  is  in  a someivhat  more  com- 
pete state  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
' find  exhibitions  of  this  kind  at  their 
lening,  but  there  were  still  on  Tues- 
ly  a good  many  exhibits  incomplete  or 
)t  set  up  at  all.;  and  the  catalogue,  four 
lys  after  the  formal  opening,  was  still  not 
rthcoming.  Hence  a first  review  of  the 
;hibition  must  necessarily  be  partial  and 
complete. 

It  may  be  suitable  to  commence  with  some 
marks  on  the  exhibits  of  that  class  of  raw 
aterial  which  is  most  especially  the  basis 
' architectural  construction — viz.,  building 
|Dne,  natural  and  artificial.  The  exhibits 
I this  class,  we  are  xather  surprised  to  find, 
b not  as  numerous  as  usua’.  The  best 
Isplay  is  that  of  Messrs.  W.  Garstin  & 
,ms,  which,  however,  is  not  as  large  or 
iried  as  last  year.  In  addition  to  the 
juai  British  and  S%vedish  stock  granites  the 
pn  show  some  samples  from  Baveno  and 
'jZO,  on  and  near  Lake  Maggiore,  Italy. 
|om  Baveno  there  are  two  kinds  : one  is 
light  tint,  spotted  pink  and  black,  and  not 
jogether  unpleasant  in  appearance.  Its 
lartz  is  clear  and  transparent,  orthoclase 
spar,  both  white  and  pink,  whilst  the  mica 
jbronze-coloured.  It  takes  a fine  polish,  is 
^her  coarse-grained,  and  slightly  porphy- 
ic.  Another  sample  from  the  same  place 
I a totally  different  stone,  being  salmon- 
jloured — not  unlike  the  Scotch  Corrennie 
? a distance.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
inerals  ‘it  has  iron  pyrites  in  fair  abun- 
mce — not  a very  hopeful  sign.  Moreover, 
hall  cavities  are  very  abundant,  and  the 
me,  in  consequence,  takes  a very  indif- 
Vent  polish.  The  introduction  of  such 
rstone  as  this  into  the  English  market  is 
surd ; no  one  would  buy  it  who  knew  good 
'One  ifrom  bad.  The  granite  from  Alzo, 


however,  is  of  most  excellent  quality,  and  is 
a distinct  addition  to  our  building  stones.  It 
has  a tendency  to  become  porphyritic,  is  of  a 
pleasing  light  grey  tint,  and  takes  a very 
good  polish.  The  same  firm  also  shows 
some  varieties  of  American  granite  from 
Kinsterry  and  Ardhattan.  The  fact  that  it 
i will  pay  to  bring  various  materials  from  Lake 
Maggiore  and  the  United  States,  respectively, 
and  to  polish  them  in  this  country,  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  state  of  the  labour  market. 

The  Mangotsfield  Pennant  Stone  Com- 
pany exhibit  different  kinds  of  paving-stone 
ofblueUint,  as  well  as  a font  to  be  erected  in 
the  village  church  of  Soundvvell,  Gloucester- 
shire— we  trust  the  parishioners  will  like  its 
design  and  general  appearance ; we  do  not. 
For  odd-coursed  buildings,  paving,  kerbs, 
&c.,  the  blue  Pennant  is  a most  excellent 
stone,  of  its  kind  (carboniferous  sandstone), 
but  we  think  it  is  out  of  place  for  ornamental 
work. 

Mr.  Lindley  shows  some  samples  of  his 
building  stones  from  Ancaster  and  Mans- 
field Woodhouse,  the  former  being  a shelly 
oolite,  and  the  latter  magnesian  limestone 
and  sandstone.  One  of  the  samples  was  a 
piece  of  blue  marble  from  Ancaster  ; we 
wonder  how  much  of  it  there  is  in  the 
quarry? 

The  Patent  Victoria  Stone  Company  have, 
as  usual,  an  imposing  exhibit.  One  of  the 
features  is  the  application  of  the  “ stone  ” for 
ashlar  purposes.  It  is  a pity  better  samples 
were  not  selected  for  illustration.  Some  of 
the  ashlar  gives  signs  of  efflorescence — or  at 
! least  markings  which  look  very  like  it. 
A new  gully-trap,  treads,  vases,  &c.,  are  also 
shown. 

Messrs.  A.  C.  W.  Hobman  & Co.  have 
samples  of  their  tar  paving  and  Clifton 
artificial  stone ; whilst  the  Plastic  Marble 
Company  and  Messrs.  G.  Lariviere  & Co.,  of 
Angers  (slate)  are  also  represented. 

Of  bricks  there  is  but  a very  meag/e  show. 
Messrs.  Ellis,  Partridge,  & Co.  have  two 
stands  of  their  red  facing-bricks  and  mould- 
ings, and  ornamental  bricks  and  panels 
which  are  very  good  materials  of  their 
class.  Mr.  W.  S.  Wood  has  a stand  of 
excellent  blue  Staffordshire  bricks.  Messrs. 
Madeley  Wood  & Co.  have  an  exhibit  of 
Broseley  tiles,  not  calling  for  any  special 
remark.  “Major’s  patent  pressed  tiles,” 
laid  without  nails  or  mortar,  may  be 
a very  good  roofing  ; they  look  very 
neat  externally ; but  there  is  no  means  of 
seeing  how  they  are  laid  and  secured,  which 
is  the  important  point.  The  “Roman  tile 
roof,”  exhibited  by  the  same  firm,  is  a fine 
class  of  tile-covering  for  a large  roof — it 
would  not  do  for  a small  one  either  in 


appearance  or  in  its  rather  rigid  and  inelastic 
method  of  arrangement.  Each  tile  has  on  its 
face  a half-round  hollow  roll  increasing  in 
diameter  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tile,  the  large  end  of  one  roll  lapping  over 
the  small  end  of  the  one  next  below  it.  The 
whole’  roof  as  laid  has  a monumental 
appearance  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  eye. 

Special  methods  of  construction  for  fire- 
proof or  sanitary  objects  are  fairly  repre- 
sented. We  have  a large  erection  of  the 
Cunnah-Wright  fire-proof  partition  walls,  the 
main  point  in  which  is  the  use  of  two  forms 
of  light  and  well-designed  corrugated  iron 
“latiiing,”  which  can  either  be  used 
as  a basis  for  a plaster  partition  or 
can  be  bent  round  iron  beams  as  a fire- 
proof casing.  The  form  of  partition  made 
by  the  Fire-proof  Construction  Company, 
of  which  there  is  an  exhibit,  was 
noticed  not  long  since  in  our  columns.  It 
consists  of  slabs  of  concrete  set  on  edge, 
pierced  longitudinally  with  a series  of  cir- 
cular tunnels,  which  combine  to  give  lightness 
and  to  check  the  transmission  of  sound ; the 
slabs  are  joined  at  their  edges  by  a series 
of  metal  clips  or  clamps,  specially  prepared 
against  rust.  This  makes  a good  and  thin 
partition;  but  while  tiie  patentees  claim  as 
one  advantage  that  “there  is  no  open  space, 
as  in  stud  partitions,  for  the  accumulation  of 
dMsid.ndid3ris,''  they  seem  to  forget  the  open 
spaces  left  by  their  own  tubular  passages, 
which,  like  the  space  in  the  ordinary  par- 
tition, can  never  be  got  at  or  inspected  in  any 
way.  It  is  no  doubt  less  liable  to  be  the 
deposit  of  dirt  or  the  home  of  vermin  than 
the  interior  of  the  ordinary  partitions ; the 
hollow  spaces  are  less  accessible ; but 
nevertheless  we  prefer  partitions  which  leave 
no  hollows.  In  this  respect  the  partition 
exhibited  by  the  “ Granite  Plaster  Company’’ 
seems  even  better,  though  no  doubt  very 
thin  to  look  at,  and  perhaps  not  so 
conveniently  built  up  as  that  of  the 
Fireproof  Construction  Company.  This 
is  exhibited  close  to  and  partly  in  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Haywards’  exhibit,  as 
it  is  formed  of  the  granite  plaster,  a very 
hard-setting  plaster,  run  on  to  Hayward’s 
patent  steel  lathing  as  a centre.  In  this 
shape  it  makes  a very  hard  panel  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  looks  a most  clean  and 
durable  kind  of  partition,  being  solid 
throughout  and  with  no  internal  and 
inaccessible  hollows ; how  far  it  is  really 
sound-proof  there  were  no  means  of 
testing.  Messrs.  Haywards’  lathing  is  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers  as  one  of  the 
best  and  strongest  metal  lathings  that  has 
been  recently  brought  out.  The  Metal 
Expansion  Company  have  also  an  exhibit 
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showing  the  application  of  their  lighter  but 
very  useful  and  cheaply-made  form  of  metal 
lathing  to  various  purposes ; among  others 
its  use  for  sewage  straining,  for  which  it 
seems  very  well  adapted. 

Picking's  interlocking  fireproof  flooring 
seems  a good  and  inexpensive  form  of  floor, 
though  it  looks  rather  like  a suggestion  from 
Fawcett’s  patent  floor.  It  consists  of 
terra-cotta  tubes  made  in  pairs,  rounded 
above  and  flat  on  the  soffit  (except  a rib  to 
form  a plaster  key);  each  pair  has  a pro- 
jection on  one  side  and  a corresponding 
indentation  on  the  other  side ; when  the 
tubes  are  in  place  at  right  angles  to  the  iron 
beams  (resting  on  their  lower  flanges)  they 
also  afford  each  other  mutual  support  by 
means  of  these  interlocking  projections 
and  hollows.  It  is  a cheap,  simple, 
and  easily-made  floor,  and  should  be 
of  good  fire-proof  quality.  It  is  finished 
above  by  “ fire-resisting  grout,”  enclosing 
both  the  iron  beams  and  the  terra- 
cotta. In  the  same  connexion  may  be 
mentioned  Burr's  tubular  ceiling,  which 
consists  in  the  application  of  a light  tubular 
terra-cotta  ceiling  to  the  underside  of  a 
flooring  of  wooden  joists,  in  place  of  lathing 
either  wood  or  metal ; the  tubular  slabs  of 
terra-cotta  being  hung  to  the  underside  of  the 
joists  by  large  plate-headed  screws,  the  latter 
acting  as  flanges  to  hold  up  the  terra-cotta, 
which  is  keyed  for  plaster  on  the  under  side. 
This  may  make  a ceiling  more  impervious  to 
sound  than  an  ordinary  lathed  ceiling;  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  means 
heavier  joists. 

Messrs.  Beers,  of  Cologne,  promise  us,  by 
the  use  of  Hauesler's  vulcanite  roofing  felt, 
the  formation  of  flat  and  gravel-laid  roofs 
impervious  to  wet.  and  the  enjoyment  con- 
sequently of  gardens  and  promenades  on 
the  roofs  of  our  houses.  Two  firms  illustrate 
the  uses  of  silicate  cotton  or  slag  wool : 
Messrs.  Broadbent.  who  show  a section 
model  of  a lionse  with  the  floors  pugged 
with  this  material,  tlie  water-pipes  sur- 
rounded with  wrappings  of  slag  wool  on 
canvas,  to  prevent  freezing  (it  may  be  added 
that  this  may  also  be  useful  to  prevent  the 
dissipation  of  heat  in  hot  water  supply 
pipes),  and  even  a packing  of  slag  wool 
between  a bath  and  its  casing,  to  prevent  the 
speedy  dissipation  of  heat  from  a warm 
bath.  This  last  application  is  rather  far- 
letched,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  slight  advantage  in  retaining  heat  is 
any  compensation  for  the  retention  also  of 
the  useless  and  insanitary  casing.  Messrs. 
F.  Jones  & Co.  also  exhibit  a stand  of  slag 
wool  applications  and  fibrous  plaster  with  a 
wire  strand  basis.  Wright’s  patent  building 
and  fixing  blocks,  the  latter  in  strips  between 
courses  ot  brickwork,  for  forming  nailing 
courses  of  indestructible  material  built  into 
the  walls,  form  another  item  in  building 
materials:  and  the  “St.  Paul's  Hoofing  and 
Cornice  Co.  ’ treat  us  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
application  of  their  metal  to  form  “metallic 
house  or  stone  fronts  faced  to  look  like 
brick,  stone,  or  marble,”  illustrated  by  a piece 
of  walling  enclosing  their  room  and  looking 
like  rusticated  masonry  made  of  crumpled  tin, 
which  rings  at  the  touch.  It  is  some  com- 
fort to  reflect  tliat  no  English  manufacturer 
has  perpetrated  this ; it  comes  from  St. 
Paul’s,  U.S.A.  We  wonder  whether  there 
is  much  of  this  kind  of  architecture  to 
be  found  at  .St.  Paul’s  : or  is  this  only  a bid 
for  the  patronage  of  “ the  Britisher,”  who  is 
supposed  to  be  so  enamoured  of  shams  as  to 
be  ready  to  rise  at  anything  ? 

Among  exhibits  of  more  or  less  decorative 
character  Messrs.  Minton  & Co.  have  a 
compact  and  effectively-arranged  display  of 
tilings,  including  a number  of  good  designs 
for  decorative  wall  coverings  in  the  shape  of 
diaper  ornament  and  dados.  The  exhibition 
of  Messrs.  A.  Brault  et  fils,  of  Choisy-Ie-Roi, 
who  have  not  betore  exhibited  in  London, 
shows  some  very  good  terra-cotta  work, 
including  imitations  of  the  coloured  figure 
friezes  discovered  by  M.  Dieulafoy  at  Susa  ; 
one  mistake  in  these  is.  however,  that  whilst 
the  building  of  these  designs  in  a brickwork 


form  is  apparently  adhered  to.  the  material 
is  really  applied  in  squares  of  considerably 
larger  size,  the  majority  of  the  joints  being 
sham  ones  put  in  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
of  the  original  work,  which  is  a very  poor 
expedient.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose,  too,  to  have  shown  the  application 
of  this  kind  of  coloured  and  glazed 
brick  frieze  to  modern  design,  rather  than 
to  the  mere  imitation  of  Persian  work. 
The  same  exhibit  includes  some  very  good 
bits  of  wrought-iron  decorative  work.  The 
Coalbrookdale  Company  have  done  them- 
selves credit  by  a large  and  very  effectively- 
arranged  exhibit,  including  wrought  and 
cast-iron  work,  and  a number  of  chimney 
pieces,  mostly  made  in  iron  and  painted 
white,  which  we  do  not  like,  but  the  designs 
in  themselves  are  mostly  in  excellent  taste, 
and  include  work  designed  by  good  artists. 
We  noticed  among  them  a most  graceful 
and  original  chimney-piece  designed  by  Mr. 
Lethaby,  and  a cabinet  fire-place  (a  fire-place 
with  deep-shelving  over  it)  designed  by  Mr. 
MacMurdo,  decorated  with  bronze  reliefs  in 
illustration  of  Longfellow's  “ Village  Black- 
smith.” The  large  gates  in  the  centre  com- 
partment, in  which  the  decorative  work  is 
formed  of  cast  - iron  conventional  foliage 
rivetted  within  wrought-iron  construction 
bars,  is  not,  however,  happy  in  effect ; the 
scroll-work  suggests  wrought-iron  while  at 
the  same  time  looking  far  too  thick  and 
heavy  for  that  material,  though  in  itself  it  is 
very  good  casting.  In  other  work — railings, 
&c.,  they  have  contrived  to  give  to  cast-iron 
work  something  of  the  lightness  and  freedom 
of  wrought-iron  design,  in  a legitimate 
manner.  A very  good  and  effectwe  cast 
bronze  stair  - railing  is  one  of  the  best 
features  in  the  exhibit.  Messrs.  T.  Potter 
& Sons  include  some  good  WTought-iron 
work,  treated  quite  in  character  with  the 
material,  in  their  exhibit,  as  well  as  the  style 
of  brass  lamps  for  which  they  are  well- 
known.  The  St.  Pancras  Ironworking  Co. 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  dispensed  with 
their  cast-iron  “ornamental”  work,  or  to  have 
get  some. better  designed  for  the  occasion; 
it  may  take  the  taste  of  builders,  it  is  very 
pour  stuff  in  the  eyes  of  architects.  Their 
practical  exhibits  are  very  good,  and  their 
balanced  cellar  flaps,  though  not  really 
“ balanced,"  are  an  ingenious  application  of 
the  spring  to  lessen  the  lifting  weight  of  these 
heavy  horizontal  iron  frames  fitted  with 
prism  glazing.  Mr.  Jetley’s  carton  pierre 
work  is  very  good  and  delicate  in  execution, 
especially  in  the  Oriental  types  of  ornamental 
design.  The  wall-papers  of  .Messrs. 
Woollams  & Co.  are  as  good  as  usual ; it 
is  rather  surprising  that  there  is  not  more  of 
this  class  of  work,  of  which  we  generally  see 
a good  deal  in  building  exhibitions.  Messrs. 
Woollams’  exhibit  includes  a new  form  of 
flock  paper,  the  “Chameleon,”  by  which 
effects  of  broken  colour,  hitherto  not  attain- 
able in  this  material,  are  produced.  Of 
parquet  flooring  we  have  exhibitions  by 
Mr.  Turpin  and  Mr.  Bassant;  and  there  is  a 
very  good  and  elaborate  exhibition  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Elliott,  of  the  Newbury  Steam 
Joinery  Works,  of  specimens  of  wood 
mouldings,  and  of  various  woods  treated  and 
finished  in  different  manners.  Of  its  kind, 
this  is  one  pf  the  most  complete  exhibits  in 
the  building.  The  Linoleum  Tile  Co. 
exhibits  tloor-cloth  patterns  which  we 
presume  are  intended  to  justify  or  illustrate 
their  title  by  being  all  designed  in  square 
forms  such  as  are  suitable  to  tiling; 
but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  linoleum 
is  used  in  positions  where  tile  flooring  may 
be  and  often  is  used,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  in  treating  linoleum  in  this  manner, 
seeing  that  it  is  something  essentially 
different  from  tiling  ; moreover,  the 
colouring  is  harsh  and  crude,  which  is  often 
the  case  in  linoleum  goods,  but  need  not 
necessarily  be  so. 

Among  the  materials  for  decorative  use  is 
what  is  exhibited  as  a new  one  under  the 
title  of  “ Deekoria,"  by  IMessrs.  H.  iSc  H. 
Hooydonk.  The  object  of  this  is  to  substi- 
tute something  for  carton  pierre  which  will 


be  equally  available  for  cast  surface  ori 
ment,  while  harder  and  more  durable.  I 
maintained  that  this  material  is  as  toughc 
wood,  and  will  rather  inderit  than  cr>; 
under  a blow,  and  that  all  relief  and  mouc 
ings  executed  in  it  are  part  of  the  grou) 
and  not  fixed  on.  We  have  not  had  i 
opportunity  of  testing  all  these  qualitii 
but  the  hardness  claimed  for  it  it  appears 
have,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  is  susc; 
tible  of  fine  finish  in  modelling.  .Amti 
materials  of  this  class  it  is  therefore  wa 
attention. 

Among  the  sanitary  exhibits  one  of 
most  important  is  the  wrought-iron  wat 
pipe  witti  tin  lining,  patented  and  exhibil 
by  Mr.  E.  Walker,  and  which  is  called  1 
“ Health  Pipe.  ” and  is  put  forward  as  = 
best  pipe  yet  invented  for  the  conveyance 
domestic  water-supply.  The  wrought-k 
pipe  is  made  first,  and  the  tin  lining  drai 
through  it  by  a mechanical  process  wh.' 
leaves  it  absolutely  cohering  with  the  ir 
so  that  a notch  cut  into  tlie  pipe  anywh/ 
has  the  effect  of  being  cut  into  a hon 
geneous  material,  the  tin  merely  showing] 
a thin  white  line  on  the  interior  of  • 
section.  Though  the  pipe  will  bear  bendi 
to  some  extent,  it  is  of  course  not  ductile 
the  sense  that  a lead  pipe  is,  and  the  system 
piping  has  to  be  provided  with  bends  and  jui 
tions,  like  a drain-pipe  system  on  a small  sCc 
The  device  of  lining  lead  pipe  with  tin  v 
of  course  started  many  years  ago  ; but  th 
appears  to  be  a difficulty  in  dealing  with  t 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossi 
to  make  joinings  with  the  lead  without 
some  extent  fusing  the  tin,  which  is  thus  ; 
in  an  imperfect  state  as  a screen  to  the  le 
We  have  had  some  correspondel 
previously  on  the  subject  of  this  pipe,  w 
the  patentee,  who  wishes  us  to  accept  it  a 
necessary  sanitary  improvement  for  wt 
conveyance  everywhere.  Iti  is  assiinved  tl 
London  water  does  not  act  on  lead  so  a: 
imbibe  any  iniurious  quality  from  it.  T 
is  denied  by  those  interested  in  the  patf 
We  have  however  the  evidence  of  a chen 
who  carried  out  some  experiments  on  1 
point,  to  the  effect  that  the  result  had  c 
vinced  him  that  lead  had  no  apprecia 
effect  on  London  water;  and  in  that  case; 
could  hardly  recommend  the  London  pul 
to  employ  a pipe  which  its  patentees  ad 
to  be  about  double  the  cost  of  lead-pipi 
Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  question 
cost,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  very  I 
pipe  lor  tlie  conveyance  of  water  for  ho 
supply  that  we  have  seen  ; and  in  soft  wi 
districts,  wliere  lead  notoriously  will 
withstand  the  action  of  the  water,  it  may 
well  worth  its  cost ; it  is  certainly  far  m 
reliable  than  galvanised  iron,  and  make 
far  cleaner  conduit. 

Among  other  miscellaneous  exhibits 
noticed  two  more  of  the  numerous  devi 
lor  taking  out  window-sashes  for  cleani 
Manning’s  “Fin  de  Si6cle  Window”  I 
system  specially  adapted  for  applicatioi 
existing  windows  ; the  beads  are  cut  lo 
and  fastened  in  with  removable  pins,  and 
sash  can  be  lifted  and  turned  on  a sta 
inserted  in  the  frame  for  hanging  the  I 
of  the  sash  on  temporarily,  while  turn 
it.  The  only  special  advantage  of  this  met! 
is  that  it  can  be  applied  to  exist 
windows  without  cutting  up  the  wo 
work  more  than  is  involved  in  mei 
making  tlie  heads  removable.  Mes; 
Gibbin  & Sons’  sliding  sash  is  one  wh 
dispenses  with  cords,  the  sash  being  rai; 
and  lowered  by  a small  windlass  handle 
key  fitting  on  the  arbor  of  a cogwheel  wit 
the  side  bar  of  the  sash,  which  works  oi 
continuous  ratcheit  in  the  frame.  M( 
rollers  are  fixed  in  the  sash  on  the  oppos 
side  to  work  against  the  frame  and  prev 
jamming.  Any  method  of  raising  i 
lowering  sash  windows  which  dispen 
with  cords  and  boxes  deserves  attentii 
this  one  works  very  weJl  in  the  small  innd 
exhibited,  but  one  mn-st  try  it  on  a large  2 
heavy  sash  to  be  sure  of  its  efficiency.  1 
drawbacks  are  that  the  projecting  arbor 
the  cogwheel  looks  rather  unsightly,  and  t 
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the  key  may  be  mislaid,  when  the  sash  can- 
not be  raised.  The  inside  moulding  which 
confines  the  sash  is  made  to  open  on 
hinges,  when  the  sash  can  be  withdrawn 
bodily : but  this  also  will  not  work  so  well 
with  a large  and  heavy  window  as  with  a 
small  one.  Messrs.  Peace  & Norquoy’s 
folding  partition  is  a useful  method  of  forming 
a partition  which  can  be  drawn  back  at 
pleasure;  the  partition  is  formed  like  four 
doors  hinged  togetlier  and  capable  of  being 
turned  on  their  hinges  and  folded  up  against 
one  side  of  the  opening,  the  four  leaves 
of  the  partition  being  guided,  when  pushed 
back,  by  metal  projections  in  the  centre  of 
the  bottom-rail  of  each  division,  which  slide 
in  a metal  groove  on  the  sill,  the  centres  of 
the  four  leaves  being  always  in  a line.  The 
Silent-Step  Flooring  Company  exhibit  their 
steps  composed  of  india-rubber  cubes  set  in 
square  holes  in  a steel  foundation-plate,  the 
india-rubber  going  through  the  holes  and 
being  expanded  by  pressure  on  the  under 
side  so  as  to  be  entirely  secure.  In  connexion 
with  this  subject  we  may  also  mention  Mr. 
Gooding's  “interchangeable "treads, also  con- 
sisting of  squares  of  india-rubber  in  square 
sockets  on  the  floor  of  the  step,  so  made 
that  when  the  centre  pieces  become  worn  by 
traffic,  they  can  be  easily  taken  out  and  put 
in  again  at  the  sides,  the  unworn  side 
pieces  being  removed  to  tlie  centre  position. 

Along  with  Angelfs  air-tight  covers  for 
drains,  which  have  been  noticed  in  our 
columns,  is  exhibited  Mr.  Shoppee's  regis- 
;ered  manhole  cover  for  drains,  which  is 
made  with  a surface  as  nearly  as  possible 
resembling  that  of  granite  paving,  and  calcu- 
lated to  give  a good  foothold  for  horses  and 
prevent  slipping  on  the  cover. 

Mr.  Robert  Adams’s  exhibit  contains  some 
rery  good  examples  of  fanlight  openers, 
worked  by  screws,  which  act  admirably  ; also 
die  “ universal  opener,”  a rod  fixed  on  the 
janlight  sash  so  as  to  move  in  any  direction, 
ind  with  an  ingenious  arrangement  at  the  end 
bf  the  handle  by  which  what  appears  to  be 
ji  straight  handle  can,  by  slipping  off  a 
iiheathing,  be  transformed  into  a winch- 
jiandle  turning  the  bar  and  operating  the 
jscrew  for  working  the  fanlight.  The 
jidvantage  of  this  is  that  it  can  be  taken  to 
;iny  part  of  the  room  as  easily  as  a cord. 
'Vlr.  Adams's  door-springs,  which  are  well- 
jmown,  are  included  in  the  same  exhibit, 
i Among  bolts  the  “ Paragon  ” bolt  is  a new 
pne  deserving  attention  for  its  simplicity  and 
idficiency.  It  is  a circular  bolt  working  inside 
.he  door-stile  in  a centre-bit  hole,  and  bolting 
pot  into  a metal  socket  fixed  to  the  frame 
md  depending  only  on  the  strength  of  the 
jittachment,  but  into  the  solid  wood  of  the 
irame.  The  socket-hole  is  elliptical  in  shape 
■vertically)  to  allow  for  any  slight  fall  of  the 
•loor  on  its  hinges.  The  bolt  is  worked  by  a 
‘mail  handle  projecting  through  a slot  in  the 
,;tile  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  the  neces- 
ary  extent  ot  slide.  Altogether  this  is  a 
■ery  efficient  bolt,  with  nothing  to  get  out  of 
order. 

I.  The  Sanitary  Bath  Company’s  steel-clad 
I 'opper  bath  has  been  before  noticed  by  us ; the 
samples  exhibited  must  persuade  everyone 
|hat,  for  a comparatively  low-priced  bath,  this 
liS  one  of  the  best  and  cleanest  baths  that  can 
pe  had  ; the  burnished  surface  of  the  interior 
. s practically  indestructible;  the  annoyance 
seeing  a bath  look  dirty  inside  from 
'he  wearing  off  of  paint  or  enamel  and 
he  recurring  expense  of  its  frequent 
nenewal,  are  entirely  avoided  and  we  have 

bath  the  inner  surface  of  which  looks 
a lways  bright  and  clean  ; and  the  prices  are 
•eally  very  low  considering  the  excellence  of 
^vorkmanship  and  material.  Among  other 
■ xhibits  connected  with  sanitation  may  be 

■ loticed,  alongside  of  Moule’s  well-known 

■ arth-closets,  the  automatic  peat-dust  closets 
i.^xhibited  by  the  Moss  Litter  and  Peat- 

ust  Closets  Company.  As  a sanitary 
leodoriser  the  peat  dust  seems  an 
amirable  material,  but  the  automatic 
•, forking,  which  takes  place  on  closing  the  lid, 

5 not  all  that  it  might  be ; in  one  of  the 
pecimens  the  discharge  seems  meagre  and 


insufficient,  in  another  the  peat  dust  is  to 
some  extent  scattered  on  the  seat  in  dis- 
charging, which  is  untidy  and  inconvenient. 
If  this  were  remedied,  these  closets  are  in 
other  respects  very  desirable  in  cases  where 
the  water-closet  cannot  be  used  or  is  dis- 
approved of. 

Other  sanitary  exhibits,  and  a good  many 
others  of  various  kinds,  we  may  be  able  to 
notice  in  another  issue,  before  which  time  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a catalogue  will  be 
forthcoming. 


NOTES. 

T the  annual  conference  of  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce  last  week  Sir  Courtenay 
[oayjyHI  Boyle  remarked  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  is  promoting  four  Bills  this 
Session,  all  dealing  with  matters  of  great 
interest  to  the  commercial  community, 
one  ot  which  will,  of  course,  deal  with  the 
railway  rates  question.  It  'was  inevitable 
that  some  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
Government  in  view  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Select  Committee,  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  already  announced 
his  intention  of  bringing  in  a Bill  as  the 
outcome  of  their  Report.  He  assured  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  that  the  measure 
will  not  fall  short  of  the  Report,  remarking 
tliat  he  does  not  expect  it  to  give  satisfaction 
to  everybody,  and  that  the  railway  companies 
will  probably  denounce  it  altogether.  From 
this  it  may  be  surmised  that  it  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  rendering  previous  legislation 
more  effectual.  There  is  evidence  of  a 
widespread  desire  to  make  the  Board  of 
Trade  a final  authority  in  determining  actual 
rates,  but  both  the  President  and  the 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board  take 
every  opportunity  of  deprecating  and  dis- 
couraging this,  and  Mr.  Mundella’s  proposal 
will  probably  take  the  form  of  a cheaper 
and  more  accessible  tribunal  in  the  place  of 
the  Railway  Commission.  A representative 
from  Sunderland  drew  attention  to  a matter 
we  have  previously  remarked  upon — viz., 
the  inability  of  the  public  to  ascertain  the 
correct  distances  for  which  railway  com- 
panies are  entitled  to  charge  in  conveying 
passengers  and  merchandise;  and  efforts 
will  be  made  to  remedy  this. 


Upon  the  particular  grievance  then  under 
discussion,  it  happened  that  the  railway 
companies  had  absolutely  declined  to  accept 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; and  this 
is  one  of  the  few  instances  of  the  failure  of 
the  clause.  The  general  result  of  its  work- 
ing forms,  however,  an  excellent  precedent ; 
and  in  addressing  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce  Mr.  Mundella  again  took  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  it,  remarking  that  negotia- 
tion is  preferable  to  litigation,  and  that  a 
point  which  is  conceded  after  argument  and 
fair  reasoning  is  much  better  than  that  which 
is  wrenched  either  by  force  or  law  from  an 
unwilling  opponent. 


WE  have  received  a copy  of  the  rules  of 
a new  society  formed  among  the 
New  York  architects,  under  the  title  ‘-The 
Beaux-Arts  Society  of  Architects  of  New 
York,’’  the  object  of  which  is  stated  to  be  “ to 
cultivate  and  perpetimte  the  associations  and 
principles  of  the  Nicole  des  Beaux-Arts.’’ 
Mr.  W.  A.  Boring  is  the  President,  and  Mr. 
C.  F.  McKim  the  Vice-President.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  think  this  at  all  a desirable  move 
on  the  part  of  the  New  York  architects,  as  it 
IS  not  in  the  best  interests  of  American 
architecture,  and  is  only  likely  to  foster  the 
tendency,  too  manifest  already,  to  render 
American  art  a kind  of  French  art  at  second 
hand,  instead  of  an  original  movement.  We 
would  far  rather  have  heard  of  the  institution 
of  an  “American  School  of  Fine  Arts,” 
without  the  French  name  and  the  manifest 
predetermination  to  follow  French  guidance. 
A great  nation  should  have  its  own  School  of 
Art,  and  not  be  content  with  following  that 
of  another  country,  however  eminent  in  art. 


WE  regret  very  much  to  hear  that  the 
celebrated  Roman  theatre  at  Orange 
is  to  be  “ restaur^ ’’  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Formigd,  the  well-known  French  archi- 
tect. We  have  no  information  as  yet  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  operations  which  are  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  name  of  restoration, 
but  we  fear  that  the  tendency  to  do  too 
much  to  old  buildings  is  even  more  marked 
in  France  than  in  our  own  country.  The 
theatre  at  Orange  is  a monument  of  such 
remarkable  interest  that  any  operations 
which  will  at  all  impair  its  archaologica! 
value  are  much  to  be  deprecated. 


OUR  readers  will  have  noticed  that  a 
conference  has  just  been  held  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  at  which  a basis  for  a 
Building  Trades  Conciliation  Board  for  the 
Newcastle  district  was  drawn  up.*  It  is 
very  satisfactory  to  note  the  rapid  extension 
of  this  mode  of  settling  disputes  in  the 
building  trade,  as  well  as  in  the  iron  and 
coal  trades  ; much  good  having  already  been 
effected  by  existing  boards.  A Bill  for  con- 
ferring additional  powers  upon  Boards  of 
Conciliation  will  be  brought  in  during  the 
ensuing  Session,  having  been  prepared  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Sir  A.  Rollit,  and  other 
energetic  friends  of  trade.  It  is  understood 
to  be  on  the  same  lines  as  previous  measures, 
which  have  hadtostandasidethrough  pressure 
of  Government  business.  In  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  banquet  last  week,  Mr.  Firth 
alluded  to  the  President  of  the  Board  as  the 
Minister  of  Conciliation.  Mr.  Mundella 
identified  himself  with  the  movement  in  this 
direction  some  years  ago,  and  at  the  recent 
conference  with  the  sidings  owners  he 
referred  to  the  success  of  the  Conciliation 
Clause  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act. ' 
He  remarked  that  he  was  the  parent  of  that 
clause,  and  had  a natural  fondness  for  it ; 
proceeding  with  a tone  of  pardonable  pride, 
to  sum  up  the  result  of  its  working.  “ This 
clause,’’  he  told  the  deputation,  “ has  done 
great  service— it  is  doing  great  service. 
Gentlemen  get  together  and  discuss  the 
differences  between  them,  seriously,  like 
honourable  and  sensible  men  ; and  the 
litigious  points  disappear,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  come  to  an  agreement.” 

• See  p.  322,  in  our  Inst  issue. 


'T''HE  Britisli  School  at  Athens  has  for 
X some  time  had  its  eye  on  Abac  as  a 
promising  field  for  e.xcavations.  The  neces- 
sary preliminaries  have  now  been  settled, 
and  the  Director  has,  we  learn  to-day,  actually 
started.  News  of  speedy  progress  may 
shortly  be  hoped  for,  as  the  site  of  the  great 
Temple  of  Apollo  is  marked  by  remains  still 
extant.  The  time  and  money  so  often 
necessarily  spent  in  trenching  will  thus  be 
saved.  The  fame  of  Abae  was  in  later  days 
much  obscured  by  that  of  Delphi ; it  remained, 
in  fact,  always  to  some  extent  a shrine 
rather  of  local  than  of  pan-Hellenic  cele- 
brity. Still  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
Crmsus  consulted  it,  and  that  in  the  “ CEdipus 
Rex”  (899)  Sophocles  mentions  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  oracles  of  Delphi  and 
Olympia.  Herodotus  says  it  was  rich  in 
treasure ; the  Persians  sacked  it,  and  the 
ancient  temple  suffered  again  in  the  time  ot 
the  Persian  War.  It  was  in  ruins  when 
Pausanias  visited  Abae,  but  he  notes  that 
many  of  the  sculptures,  votive,  offerings  and 
the  like  had  been  transferred  to  a new 
temple,_  built  by  Hadrian.  The  remains 
extant  in  his  day  were  noted  by  Leake,  and 
the  site  has  remained  undisturbed  since  his 
time. 

The  Congress  of  French  Architects  of 
this  year,  to  be  held  from  the  loth  to 
the  i6th  of  June,  will  have  a different 
character  in  some  respects  from  its  pre- 
decessors. The  “ Society  Academique 
d’Architecture  ” of  Lyons  (the  oldest  Archi- 
tectural Society  in  France)  has  invited  the 
Congress  to  meet  at  Lyons  on  the  occasion 
of  the  International  Exhibition  in  that  city 
to  be  opened  in  May  of  the  present  year, 
d 
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and  the  Congress  will  accordingly  meet  at 
Lyons  for  most  of  its  work,  reserving  only 
the  following  subjects  for  consideration  at 
central  meetings  to  be  held  in  Paris;— (i) 
The  meeting  of  the  “ Caisse  de  Defense 
Mutnelle",  (21  the  general  annual  meeting 
of  the  Soci6tc  Centrale;  (3)  closing 

meeting  of  the  Congress,  on  the  Saturday 
morning;  (4)  the  annual  distribution^  ol 
‘'Recompenses”:  and  (5)  closing 

dinner.  The  members  of  the  Congress  will 
leave  Paris  for  Lyons  on  tlie  morning  of 
Sunday,  june  10.  staying  at  Dijon  to  lunch 
and  to  visit  objects  of  interest  there,  and 
arriving  at  Lyons  on  Sunday  evening  , and 
at  the  sittings  on  the  three  succeeding  days 
the  following  subjects  will  be  considered  : 

1.  "Selection”  (the  distinction  between  those 

who  have  a proper  claim  to  the  title  of  architect  and 
those  who  have  not) ; consideration  of  the  course  to 
be  adopted  by  Architectural  Societies,  &c.,  m con- 
nexion with  this  subject.  , c 

2.  The  development  of  the  "Caisse  de  Defense 

Mutuelle,”  and  the  means  to  be  taken  to  increase  its 
usefulness.  ,,  . 

3.  The  "Conseils  des  Batiments  Civils  m the 

Provinces.  , u-  . 

4.  Property  or  copyright  in  works  of  architecture. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  sittings  special  visits 
will  be  made  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the 
museums  of  Lyons,  to  the  new  church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Fourvi^res,  and  to  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  There  will  be  a dinner 
of  the  members  at  Lyons  on  Tuesday, 
June  12.  and  an  excursion  to  Bourg-en-Bresse 
on  the  afternoon  ot  Wednesday,  June  13- 
The  congress  will  be  presided  over  by  M. 
Daumct,  President  of  the  Society  Centrale, 
assisted  by  the  Presidents  ot  some  ot  the 
Provinrial  Architectural  Societies,  and  by 
MM.  F.  Roux  C.  Boileaii.  and  M.  Poupiiiel, 
Secretaries  of  tlie  Socidtd  Centrale. 


Oberbiber  on  the  Rhine,  and  by  Dr.  about  the  same  time,  at  an  entrance  in  o tin, 
Sdmmach’er  at  Osterburken,  in  Baden.  In  park  where  the  ''  Spaniards  Publli.-lioiist 

die  course  of  an  examination  of  the /./VMS  now  stands.  The  steep  ascent  >'P  ' 

between  MarkObcl  and  Rilckingeu,  Professor  hill  was  ^ 

Wolf  has  discovered  traces  ol  a number  of  cnttnig  crossed  by  he  Ardiwa),  r ch  w 

watch-towers,  about  half  a mile  distant  from  i described  m a Note  on  June  .. 
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from  each  other,  of  which  the  most  northern 
is  situated  e.xactly  on  the  pressent  Hessian 
frontier,  about  half  a mile  north  of  Markubel. 
At  Langendiebach  the  Professor  discovered 
traces  of  a larger  fort  and  of  a Roman  settle- 
ment, probably  situated  on  what  was  the 
Roman  way  from  the  Main  to  the  Kinzig 
Valley.  The  investigation  of  the  course  ot 
the  /Jmes  over  the  Kirnach  valley  in  Baden 
was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Schumacher.  At  one 
part  it  is  marked  by  a wall  of  oak  and 
masonry,  originally  about  3 tt.  high,  and  at 
Rinscheim  there  were  traces  of  a fort.  Other 
investigations  have  been  made  by  Herr 
Hoher  in  Hesse,  and  by  Herr  Kohl  in 
Bavaria. 


Yet  another  project  for  a railway  up  the 
Jungfrau,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland. 


Among  the  latest  of  the  statistics  which 
Germaiiyglories  in  publishing,  we  notice 
one  set  treating  of  the  salaries  of  the  large 
army  of  public  “building  officials’’  in  the 
employment  of  the  various  German  munici- 
palities. No  one  will  dispute  that  German 
cities  can  nearly  always  boast  of  an  excep- 
tionally well-managed  office  of  works,  work- 
ing economically  and  systematically  even  if 
not  quite  up  to  date  at  times.  It  is  also  well 
Known  that  the  officials  are  unusually  capable 
men,  whose  only  fault  generally  consists  of  a 
too  intense  admiration  of  red  tape.  As 
private  practice  is  but  seldom  allowed,  the 
figures  shown  in  the  statistics  may  be  taken 
to  express  the  bona-fide  living  wage  of  our 
"official”  German  confrere.  Berlin  proper 
has  about  1,600,000  inhabitants.  The  city 
architect  has  about  750/.  per  annum,  the 
departmental  chiefs  from  330/.  to  390/.,  the 
senior  assistants  from  250/.  to  300/.,  and  the 
juniors  from  120/.  to  iSo/.  Leipsic  with, 
about  350,000  inhabitants  pays  its 
City  Architect  between  320/.  and  370/.,  whilst 
the  departmental  chiefs  receive  from  180/.  to 
240/.,  and  the  senior  assistants  from  150/.  to 
210/. ; and  in  Munich  (356,000)  and  Frank- 
fort (180.000)  they  are  respectively  500/.,  or 
500/.  to  600/.,  170/.  to  280/.,  or  230/.  to  330/., 
and  140/.  to  210/.,  or  200/.  to  280/.  Taken 
as  a whole,  we  see  City  Architects  of  towns 
of  100,000  to  350,000  obtaining  salaries  from 
400/.  to  500/..  with  such  exceptions  as  the 
above  for  Leipsic,  or  Bremen,  with  its 
130,000  inhabitants,  which  pays  600/.  Towns 
from  50,000  to  100,000  inhabitants  pay  from 
250/.  to  400/.,  with  such  exceptions  as 
IViayence  (71.000),  which  pays  500/.  Depart- 
mental chiefs  in  towns  of  100,000  to  350,000, 
receive  from  250/.  to  350/.,  and  assistant 
architects  from  150/.  to  250/.  The  old  Hanse 
cities  and  some  of  the  Rhenish  towns  pay 
best,  the  Saxon  towns  the  worst. 
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has  been  published  by  Engineer  Guyer 
Zeller,  of  Zurich.  This  time  electricity  (the 
power  to  be  supplied  by  the  River  Lutschine) 
is  to  be  the  motive  power.  The  proposed 
railway  is  to  start  at  Scheidegg  (6,700  It. 
above  the  sea),  a station  on  the  existing 
Wengern-Alp  Railway,  whence  the  line  is  to 
betaken  past  the  foot  of  the  Eiger  Glacier, 
and  in  a tunnel  round  the  flank  of  the  Eiger 
to  the  station  of  that  name  (10,100  ft.  above 
the  sea).  From  here  a tunnel  is  to  be 
built  to  the  Jungfraujoch.  from  the  end 
of  which  the  line  is  to  ascend  in  a spiral  to 
a point  about  200  ft.  below  the  summit,  to 
which  the  ascent  will  be  completed  by  means 
of  a lift.  The  total  lengtli  of  the  proposed 
line  is  12-4  kilometres,  and  it  would  take 
four  years  to  build,  at  a cost  of  about 
350,000/. ; on  which,  according  to  the  rather 
sanguine  estimate  of  the  projector,  a fair  rate 
of  interest  would  be  earned. 


\ N Egyptian  granite  statue  and  a part  of 
A a ’ 


i i.  granite  obelisk  have  been  dug  up  at 
Beneventum.  According  to  the  National 
Zeitung  (from  which  we  take  the  infor- 
mation), as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the 
inscriptions,  the  statue  was  finished  in  the 
reign  of  Raineses  II.  (about  b.c.  1340),  and 
brought  over  and  set  up  by  the  Romans  in 
the  temple  of  Isis  at  Beneventum.  The 
broken  part  ot  the  obelisk  corresponds 
exactly  to  a part  of  an  obelisk  already  dis- 
covered in  the  same  locality  ; the  inscrip- 
tions, also,  in  this  case  prove  the  work 
Egyptian. 


The  Ca  dOro,  the  well-known  palace  on 
the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice,  has  been 
purchased  by  Baron  Franchetti,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Baron  Rothschild.  A thorough 
" restoration  ” of  the  building,  we  regret  to 
hear,  is  threatened. 


NOTEWORTHY  landmark  oi  northern 


The  recent  number  ot  the  journal  of 
the  German  Limes  investigations  on 
the  Roman  boundary  contains  amplifica- 
tions of  Herr  Jacobi's  discovery  of  the 
delineation  of  the  Roman  boundary  in  the 
Taunus,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
Similar  ditcoveries  have  now  been  made 
by  Professor  Loschke  betsveen  Tayn  and 


4 London  is,  vve  are  informed,  about  to 
be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  It  is  the  “ Old 
Gate-House  ” Tavern  on  the  summit  of 
Highgate  Hill.  A gate-house  was  erected 
on  that  same  spot  500  years  ago  for  levying 
tolls  by  the  Bishops  of  London,  upon  the 
then  newly  - made  North  road  through 
Holloway,  Highgate  (which,  Norden  avers, 
is  named  alter  the  gate  itself)  and  Whet- 
stone to  High  Barnet.  Until  that  period  the 
main  road  to  the  north  passed  from  Battle- 
bridge,  along  Maiden  (or  Black  Dog)  lane, 
to  ToUington,  and  so,  by  Duval-lane  and 
Crouch  End,  through  Hornsey,  olim 
Harringhay.  But  as  the  earlier  route,  writes 


last.  The  original  gate -house  spannet 
the  roadway  with  a tlat  arch  tha 
abutted  against  the  graveyard  of  the  ok 
chapel — a chapel-of-ease  to  Hornsey  paris. 
church.  The  arch,  proving  too  low  lor  lade’, 
stage-waggons,  was  clcarfed  away  in  1709' 
the  turnpike  that  replaced  it  remained  in  ua 
until  luly  I,  1S64,  when  the  charge  for  toll 
ceased  here.  Tlie  chapel  was  rebuilt  1 575“^ 
over  the  site  of  an  ancient  anchorite  s cek 
one  of  whose  hermits,  W.  Lichfield,  had  lai: 
out  a causeway  southwards  along  the  ]ireseii 
Highgate  Hill  and  Holloway  roads."  I 
1565,  Bishop  Grindall  had  enfeoffed  tb 
chapel,  with  two  acres,  to  the  Grammr 
School,  founded  by  Sir  Roger  Cholmlej 
Chief  Justice  temp.  Edward  VI.  Standin 
opposite  the  Gate-house  Tavern,  it  serve 
for  worship  until  the  building  of  St.  Michael 
Parisli  Cliiirch,  by  Cubitt,  alter  LeW' 
V’ulliamy's  plans  and  designs,  and  enlarge 
by  Street.  In  the  old  chapel,  the  buria 
place  of  Coleridge,  were  set  up  monumeii: 
to  William  Platt  (1637).  founder  of  son 
fellowships  at  St.  john’s,  Cambridge,  b 
Francis  Pemberton  (1697),  Chief  Justice  • 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  Lewis  Atterbui 
(a  fluted  column),  tor  several  years  preach' 
and  for  eleven  years  rector  ot  Hornsey.  TI 
bishop's  palace  (situated  near  the  presei 
Lodge  Hill.  Finchley),  afterwards  the  lod; 
of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  wl 

married  Edward  I. 'sdaughter,  Joan.was  pulk 

down  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ( 
inateiial  for  the  building  of  Hornsey  I’arl 
Church,  by  Savage  and  Whareham,  Bishops; 
London.  The  church  tower  has  remaim 
to  our  own  day  ; on  May  12,  18S8,  we  pu 
lished  Mr.  James  Brooks's  design,  with  pla 
for  the  new  cliurch  on  a site  adjoining  tlii 
of  the  former,  whose  tower  appears  in  t 
drawing.  A curious  drawing  of  the  c 
Gate -House  is  placed  in  the  corner  of' 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Ladies  Hospital 
William  Blake's  “ Silver  Drops  or  Serioi 
Things.”  Blake,  a draper  of  Maiden-lar 
Covent  Garden,  founded  that  hospital 
Dorchester  House,  and  his  own  resident 
since  Grove  House,  about  1670.  Ihere,  tc 
are  preserved  a pair  of  buck  s horns,  mount 
on  a staff,  it  being  one  of  the  many  in 
at  Plighgate,  formerly  nineteen  in  number 
teste  Hone's  “Every  Day  Book’’ — where  t 
ribald  custom  of  swearing  on  the  horns  w 
practised.  The  school  chapel  (J.  (hawk 
arcliitect),  which  marks  the  site  of  that  ^ 
speak  of,  was  richly  decorated  within,  sevt 
years  ago.  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler, 
Bayne,  of  Garrick-street,  tinder  the  supt 
intendence  of  Mr.  C.  Pemberton  Leac 
architect.  The  house  wherein  Colerid 
lived  was  one  of  three  built  on  the  s 
occupied  by  Blake’s  Hospital.  St.  Michac 
Church  stands  on  the  site  of  a house  oct 
pied  by  Thomas  Coutts,  the  banker,  a 
built  by  Sir  William  Ashurst,  Lord  Maj 
in  1693-4. 


A WELL-ILLU.STRATED  description 
f\  "Carmen  Sylva’s”  new  home  in  i 
Carpathians  has  been  issued  by  a Vier 
publisher.  The  Queen  of  Roumania  s mm 
ture  “ Sandringliam,”  if  we  may  call  it 
took  about  ten  years  to  build,  and  c 
King  Charles  1.  some  six  million  francs, 
about  24,000/.  Professor  Doderer,  of  1 
Royal  Technical  College  at  Vienna,  was  1 
architect,  and  he  was  assisted  by  the  co 
sculptor,  Herr  Martin  Stoehr.  The  st. 


' ■ ’ ’ - liness  of  the  Renaissance  “f  ‘he  sixteenth  centur; 


Reason  of  the  deepness  and  dirtiness  of  the  J being" 'nVional  ' bnild 

passage  m the  winter  seasons  was  re  used  “f,[ber.  tL  description  of 

by  wayfaring  men,  carriers,  and  travellers,  . f'ones  T/elesrli  ” (under  wh 

Robert  de  Braybroolie,  Bishop  ot  Lendon.  | " Koen  gsehloss  I e esch  (under 

granted  a new  one,  as  indicated  above,  to  name  the  building 

traverse  the  park,  or  hunting  woods,  apper-.  Continent)  has^bee ^y 

taining  to  his  see  ; in  1386  he  built  the  toll- 


lauung  itj  .itd.  0^1.  , ..I  xj-w  ... - ----  I ^ ^ jn  the  £um 

house  at  the  parks  south-eastern  corner,  a ; October,  isL,  May,  1833. 


nouse  ai  me  pains  suuLu-ca=i,.in  October,  1800,  Mirror,  .uay 

similar  toll-house,  called  Park-gate  being  set, ' ^^nox)G<ntU-mans Magazine,  April,  1834. 
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Df  the  Vienna  Arts  and  Crafts  Museum. 
Herr  Von  Falke.  The  pupils  of  the  schools 
n connexion  with  the  Museum  furnished 
:he  illustrations  (some  twenty-five  etchings 
ind  thirty  woodcuts).  Strange  to  say,  the 
joolc  does  not  contain  a single  plan  of  the 
Duilding. 

The  paper  called  the  Scientific  American' 
whatever  other  science  it  may  be 
leficient  in,  seems  to  be  an  adept  in  the 
iseful  science  of  filling  its  pages  at  other 
jeople’s  expense.  In  a recent  number  we 
ind  not  only  Mr.  Brewer’s  drawing.  “On  No 
vlan’s  Land”  reproduced  as  an  illustration 
o dignify  its  front  page,  but  nearly  the 
vhole  of  our  article  on  Westmiitster  Abbey 
n the  same  number  reprinted  ; all  this  vvith- 
'Ut  even  asking  if  it  were  agreeable  to  us, 
r without  any  more  ceremony  than  in- 
erting “ From  the  Builder”  at  the  head.  If 
jimerican  journals  are  under  the  impression 
hat  we  are  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  com- 
ensation  they  are  mistaken.  Such  articles 
nd  illustrations  cost  a good  deal  of  our 
loncy,  wliich  is  not  expended  to  enable 
lapei  s like  the  Scientific  American  to  fill  their 
jages  with  what  we  have  paid  for.  In  England 
has  been  settled,  by  a recent  action  of  the 
imes  against  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  that 
ere  acknowledgment  of  tlie  source  is  no 
|:gal  defence  for  copying  another  paper’s 
uatter  wholesale.  In  the  present  state  of 
bpyright  law  between  England  and  America 
I'e  are  unfortunately  without  legal  redress, 
nd  have  only  left  us  the  rather  unsatisfactory 
)mpensation  of  telling  the  conductors  of 
p Scientific  American  publicly  that  we 
:gard  them  as  no  better  than  a set  of 
terary  thieves. 

i 

1 ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
, ARCHITECTS : 

( I.ONnON  STREETS  AND  BUILDINGS  BILL. 

The  adjourned  tenth  general  meeting  of  this 
jistitute  was  held  on  Monday  at  9,  Conduit- 
jreet,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  the  President, 

I the  chair. 

•The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  H.  White)  announced 
ije  decease  of  Mr.  Francis  Markham  Risbee, 
lio  died  in  Africa,  and  also  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hill, 
Associates. 

•The  President  stated  that  an  examination  to 
ijalify  for  candidature  as  Associate  was  held 
jjiring  the  week  ending  March  5,  when  93  candi- 
, .tes  were  examined,  viz.  : — 76  in  London, 
[jin  Glasgow,  S in  Manchester,  and  4 in  Bristol. 
Die  result  of  the  examination  was  as  follows  : — 

( London  24  passed  out  of  76  examined  ; in 
dasgnw  4 passed  out  of  5 ; in  Manchester  3 
Used  out  of  8 : and  in  Bristol  i passed  out  of  4. 
tie  names  of  the  successful  candidates  were  as 
pdows : Arthur  John  Pictor,  Barnstaple;  TohnFair- 
jeather,  Glasgow;  George  Smith  Hill.  Glasgow  ; 
mes  Lnchhead,  Glasgow  ; George  Sutherland, 
gin,  N.B.  ; Walter  Hugh  Barker,  Wrexham  ; 
^.•lonard  Harris  Dutch.  Rusholme  ; Thomas 
liershaw,  Halifax  ; Charles  Cyril  Absolom, 
london  ; John  Anderson,  Aberdeen,  N.B.  ; 
Ulph  Waldo  Bedingfield,  Leicester  ; Anstis 
Korge  Bewes,  Plymouth  ; Eustace  Godfrey 
} rd,  Toronto,  Canada  ; Thomas  Handy  Bishop, 

■ a.,  Leighton  Buzzard  ; Frederick  Ernest 
,oates,  Sunderland  ; Lewis  Eric  George  Collins, 
london  ; Henry  Walter  Coussens,  Hastings  ; 
obert  Andrew  Easdale,  Castleforcl,  Yorks.  ; 

■ hn  Frederick  Fogerty,  Bournemouth  ; Solomon 
lird,  London  ; Arthur  Henrv  Wharton  Glasson, 
ding  ; Arthur  Troyte  Griffith,  B.A.  Oxon., 
n arrow  ; Harry  Harrington,  London  ; \’ictnr 
aniel  Ilorsburgh,  Edinburgh  ; Louis  Jacob, 
nmdon  ; Arthur  Hay  Livingston  Mackinnon, 
I'lberdeen  ; Joseph  Charlton  Maxwell.  North 
• lields  ; James  W.  John  Phillips,  Belfast  ; 
eorge  Percy  Pratt,  London;  Arthur  Stedman, 
i 3wcester,  Northampton  ; Thomas  Edward 
.1  bickpenny,  jun.,  Bournemouth  ; Edward  Tylee, 
(ondoii. 

1 Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  then  resumed  the  debate 
1 Uhe  London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill.  He 
jiid  that  on  the  last  occasion  this  was  discussed 
1 ’ Dr.^Longstaffe,  the  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Its  Committee,  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  in 
urge  of  the  Bill,  and  also  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
I lairrnan  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the 
.buncil.  They  had  some  littledifficultyindiscuss- 
J It,  because  Dr.  Longstafie  opened  his  speech  by 


telling  them  that  the  London  County  Council 
would  probably  give  way  and  take  their  views  in 
regard  to  a vast  number  of  the  detailed  amend- 
ments suggested,  but  they  had  not  yet  reached 
the  happy  state  when  they  agreed  on  some  of  the 
principles  now  existing  in  building  legislation. 
The  fact  however  remained  that  this  Bill,  as  put 
into^ their  hands,  had  been  read  a first  time,  and 
none  of  the  suggested  amendments  that  the  sub- 
committee had  discussed  with  the  delegates  of  the 
Institute  had  yet  been  approved  by  the  County 
Council,  therefore  it  was  possible  they  might  dis- 
approve of  any  amendments  at  all.  The  first 
observation  he  would  like  to  make  about  the  Bill 
was  that  it  was  a private  one.  But  a very  grave 
question  of  principle  was  involved  in  that,  because 
it  repealed  no  less  than  eight  different  Acts.  Dr. 
Longstafie  was  kind  enough  to  refer  to  the  view 
the  Institute  had  put  forward,  that  matters  sani- 
tary should  be  codified  as  well  as  matters  relating 
to  building.  He  would  like  to  draw  a distinction 
between  those  matters  which  were  engineering 
and  those  which  were  medical.  That  never  was 
their  intention,  and  he  had  never  suggested  that 
there  should  be  anything  such  as  the  codification 
of  all  sanitary  laws  in  the  broadest  sense.  Nor 
did  they  propose  that  all  sanitary  matters  which 
related  to  the  engineering  branch  should  be 
brought  into  the  Bill.  He  took  the  broad  prin- 
ciple that  it  was  wise  that  there  should  be 
a Bill  which  dealt  with  everything  within  a 
building  and  the  pertinents  thereof.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  should  deal  with  all  the 
details  ot  so  complex  a measure ; but  he  would 
like  to  refer  to  one  or  two  points  which  were 
worthy  of  grave  consideration.  The  first  referred 
to  the  District  Surveyors.  It  would  be  noticed 
that  under  the  present  scheme  it  was  proposed 
that  the  County  Council  should  have  the  power, 
in  fulfilment  of  what  had  been  understood  to  be 
their  policy,  of  making  District  Surveyors  simply 
paid  officials  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  It 
had  always  been  held  by  the  Institute,  and  the 
opinion  had  been  expressed  in  reply  to  the 
invitation  from  the  County  Council,  that  this  was 
a grave  error.  The  Institute  had  always  held 
that  District  Surveyors  should  be  architects,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  alone  could  be  cognisant 
of  all  the  complex  troubles  that  architects  had  to 
deal  with.  If  they  really  became  ordinary 
officials  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Sanitary  In- 
spectors, their  status  would  be  lowered,  and  that 
in  the  face  of  the  understood  desire  of  the  County 
Council  that  the  status  of  the  District  Surveyors 
should  be  raised.  On  that  detail  there  should  be 
reconsideration  on  the  part  of  the  County  Council. 
The  next  thing  they  came  to  was  a question  of 
graver  principle.  The  first  thing  that  should  be 
considered  should  be  the  definitions,  for  unless 
they  were  agreed  on  these  it  was  almost  useless  to 
discuss  a Bill.  There  were  many  definitions 
wanting  in  the  Bill  ; there  was  no  defini- 
tion of  a shop  in  the  Act,  and  when  they  came 
to  think  of  the  vast  interests  involved  in  shop- 
building in  London  it  was  a grave  omission.  Then, 
there  was  no  mode  of  measuring  cubic  contents, 
and  several  other  things ; but  he  would  draw 
attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  definitions  which 
did  exist.  There  was  that  as  to  habitable  and 
uninhabitable  houses.  It  must  be  desirable  that 
in  any  Act  of  Parliament  dealing  with  buildings, 
the  same  definitions  should  run  through  all,  but 
the  definition  in  this  Bill  differed  from  the  defini- 
tion of  habitable  rooms  in  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1S91.  Further,  the  definition  as  drawn  here 
made  habitable  rooms  which  were  not  so  in  the 
Public  Health  Act,  and  which  would  lead  to 
confusion.  Coming  now  to  the  graver  principles 
to  which  he  proposed  to  direct  attention,  he 
would  first  point  to  Clause  5 of  Part  I.,  a clause 
which  dealt  with  the  widening  of  streets.  This 
stated  that  if  anyone  attempted  to  widen  a street 
which  was  less  than  40  ft.  in  width,  it  must  be 
made  40  ft.  or  more,  and  the  result  of  this  would 
be  to  retard  the  sanitary  widening  of  narrow 
streets.  Clause  7 dealt  with  streets,  and  gave 
power  to  the  County  Council  to  insist  on  streets 
being  not  only  what  the  present  law  was,  of  40  ft. 
in  width,  but  they  might  have  power  to  order  that 
streets  should  be  60  ft.  wide.  This  was  perfectly 
reasonable  where  the  circumstances  were  as 
described  there,  and  where  it  u-as  possible  that  it 
might  become  the  continuation  of  a great  thorough- 
fare, it  was  right  to  have  a street  made  wider. 
But  a distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the 
width  of  a street  necessary  for  the  development 
of  ihe  ground  and  the  width  cf  a street  necessary 
in  the  public  interests — the  difference  between 
those  two  things  should  be  paid  for  as  a public 
improvement.  Then  they  had  Clause  9,  which 
was  practically  a re-enactment  of  Section  6 of  the 
1S7S  Act,  but  it  omitted  the  vital  part  of  the 


Clause  6 contained  in  the  proviso  at  the  end,  to 
secure  to  the  man  his  present  rights  in  the 
property.  His  rights  were  now  to  be'taken  away, 
and  he  had  no  compensation.  It  was  proposed 
that  no  house  should  be  built  within  the  minimum 
of  20  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  road,  or  in  the 
case  of  widened  streets  30  ft.  He  would  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  definition  of  a new  building. 
It  was  not  only  what  was  popularly  understood 
as  a new  building,  but  if  it  were  re-erected  after  a 
fire  or  through  any  other  cause,  and  if  one  house 
were  made  into  two,  it  would  be  a new  building. 
If  a private  residence  were  converted  into  shops 
it  would  be  a new  building,  and  the  proprietor 
would  have  to  set  his  building  back  to  20  fc.  from 
the  centre  of  the  road  without  receiving  compen- 
sation. That,  surely,  could  not  be  considered  as 
right.  No  one  doubted  the  bona  fides  of  the 
Committee,  but  what  he  felt  was  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  not  given  sufficient  thought  to  the  Bill, 
or  they  would  never  have  proposed  any  such  con- 
dition as  that  in  the  case  of  the  conversion  of  a 
private  house  a man  was  to  be  mulcted  in  a great 
deal  of  his  property.  Part  2,  Section  15,  dealt 
with  corner  buildings.  It  would  be  re- 
membered that  in  1890  the  London  County 
Council  brought  in  what  was  called  the 
London  County  Council  General  Powers  Bill, 
dealing  with  corner  sites.  The  Institute 
opposed  them  on  what  they  considered  a very 
confiscatory  clause,  and  it  was  altered  in  Parlia- 
ment. Supposing  there  was  a large  field  at  the 
back  of  a house  facing  a main  street,  and  which  it 
was  proposed  to  develop  into  building  land,  what 
happened  was  that,  if  he  complied  with  the  law, 
a man  must  be  the  owner  of  40  ft.  of  land  in  order 
to  get  a road  from  the  main  road,  and  he  might 
set  back  the  front  of  the  building  on  the  new  road 
to  50  ft.  Under  the  clause,  two  houses  which  hada 
frontage  of  50  ft.  on  the  main  road,  if  pulled  down, 
would  be  confiscated,  because  the  superintending 
architect  had  the  power  to  define  the  setting  back 
of  50  ft. , so  that  the  man  who  previously  had  two 
frontages  of  25  ft.  each  would  lose  that  without 
compensation.  There  was  great  difficulty  in 
understanding  that  clause  if  it  wa.s  compared  with 
Clause  13,  In  this  sense  he  had  always  under- 
stood it  was  a matter  of  law  that  the  County 
Council  or  any  one  else  might  proceed  under  any 
given  section,  while  under  Clause  13  they  slated 
that  they  might  give  compensation  for  setting 
back  a house,  and  under  Clause  15  they  gave  no 
such  conipensation.  That  was  a very  grave  fault 
in  the  Bill.  To  show  how  this  setting  back  ques- 
tion would  affect  London,  he  might  mention  that 
there  were  no  less  than  32  miles  of  streets  within 
the  small  area  of  the  City  of  London  which  were 
less  than  40  ft.  iri  width,  while  the  total  length  of 
the  streets  within  the  City  was  only  48  miles. 
They  all  knew  how  narrow  many  of  the  streets  there 
were,  and  he  thought  it  would  not  be  an  unfair 
calculation  to  say  that  the  average  setting-back  of 
those  streets  at  the  rate  of  5 ft.  on  the  thirty-two 
miles  of  roads  would  entail  a sacrifice  of  1,689,600 
feet  of  land  in  the  City.  Pie  believed  he  would  not 
be  overestimating  the  value  of  the  land  if  he  put 
it  at  5/.  a ft.,  and  that  would  mean  that  there 
would  be  sacrificed  by  private  owners — and 
private  owners  did  not  mean  only  the  owners  of 
the  land,  but  the  lessees — a sum  of  8,500,000/. 
under  the  operations  of  this  clause.  That  would 
be  the  loss  to  the  land  value,  but  the  loss  to  the 
owners  of  the  building  would  be  equivalent,  or 
probably  more,  and  he  had  put  it  down  for  the 
sake  of  argument  at  11,500,000/.  So  that  under 
the  operations  of  that  clause  there  would  be  a 
loss  of  20,000,000/.  to  the  private  investors  who 
owned  the  lands.  Then  they  came  to  Part  4, 
which  was  the  most  serious  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
Bill,  this  being  the  clause  which  dealt  with  what 
was  known  as  the  45'^  angle.  It  would  be 
easily  seen  what  a tremendous  reduction  this 
would  cause  in  buildings.  Mr.  Bruce  had  stated 
that  what  prompted  the  clause  was  the  Plousing 
of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1S90,  and  Dr.  Long- 
staffe  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  never 
anticipated  that  this  clause  in  its  crude  form  would 
l)e  passed,  but  probably  a light  was  dawning  upon 
them,  because  they  thought  they  might  see  their 
way  to  confine  it  to  the  houses  of  the  working 
classes.^  That  light  which  was  dawning  upon  them 
was  pointed  out  by  him  (the  speaker)  in  a paper 
which  he  read  in  that  room  two  years  ago. 
He  knew  that  Dr.  Longstaffe  and  other  gentle- 
men had  had  his  recommendations  before  them 
and  had  read  them,  and  it  was  a great  pity,  before 
they  drafted  the  Bill,  and  had  it  read  a first  time, 
they  had  not  considered  the  suggestions  he  had 
thrown  out.  Mr.  Bruce  told  them  that  the  origin 
of  Part  4 was  this  Act,  and  he  said  with  great 
force  that  the  difficulty  was  that  under  part  of 
that  Act  of  1890,  when  they  condemned  a district 
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as  insanitary,  a man  was  able  to  bmld  in  a way 
which  gave  less  room  than  before.  If  Bruce 
wished  to  confine  that  to  the  people  in  whom  he 
was  interested,  there  were  none  m that  room  who 
desired  the  working  classes  should  live  in  msani- 
tary  buildings,  or  to  assist  the  jerry-builder  to 
evade  the  Act ; therefore,  that  part  might  possibly 
be  dealt  with.  But  the  Bill,  as  it  had  been  read 
in  the  I louse,  dealt  with  every  building  vi  London, 
and  he  would  just  venture  to  suggest  a tew 
buildings  to  the  ^notice  of  the  County  Council. 
They  probably  knew  the  Grosvenur  Hotel  at 
Victoria.  That  building  covered  the  whole  area 
which  belonged  to  the  hotel,  without  back-yards 
or  court.  What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
angle  of  45’,  drawn  from  the 
at  the  Imck  of  the  Grosvenor  Hotel?  \Nny,  it 
would  take  off  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
building,  and  that  alone,  he  thought,  would 
condemn  any  legislation  of  the  sort.  Then, 
again,  there  was  Praed-street  : on  the  site 
opposite  the  Great  Western  Hotel  was  a strip  of 
land  between  Praed-street  and  the  Underground 
Railway,  and  there  were  erected  a whole 
length  of  four-story  houses.  Under  the  ope«'3'- 
tions  of  the  clause  it  would  not  be_  possible  to 


build  anything  on  that  I 'should  hold’  an  inquiry  to  consider 


feeling  of  the  great  fire  insurance  companies  of 

London.  Through  the  kindness  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Cousens  Smith,  he  got  the  views  expressed 
at  a meeting  of  officers  of  the  principal  offices, 
and  they  said  emphatically  that  they  were 
unanimously  against  any  such  proposition,  that 
it  would  vastly  increase  the  fire  risks,  and  that 
the  premiums  would  also  be  increased.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  would  settle  the  whole 
question.  The  Institute  suggested  to  the  County 
Council  that  in  regard  to  large  warehouses  the 
party-walls  should  be  carried  3 ft.  above  the  roof 
instead  of  15  in.  The  County  Council  proposed 
2 ft.,  but  they  thought  that  inadequate.  Lastly, 
he  would  draw  attention  to  the  by-laws.  Mr. 
Cates  in  his  opening  paper  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  under  this  Bill  the  County  Council  had 
power  to  make  by-laws  on  _ all  kinds  of 
questions.  It  would  be  in  their  interest  that 
the  by-laws  should  be  practical,  because 
the  case  of  this  Institute  they  had 
private  interest  to  serve,  and,  therefore,  the 
County  Council  should  not  have  the  power  they 
a.sked  for  of  making  by-laws  to  suit  themselves 
without  there  being  any  controlling  authority. 
The  machinery  should  be  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  wliich  was  that 


sary  to  have  a ] the  suggestions  and  objections,  and  that  then  the 


before  ir  could  be  built  'a  ' The  only  fu„ber 

It  was  a remark  he  had  to  make  was  that  private  rigMs 


whole  of  the  properly, 
moment  be  considered  as  insanitary. 


from  the  Iront  Then  there  was  the  case  of  essential  eondition  that  the  public  should  pay  fo 
Oueen  Anne’s  Gate.  The  houses  just  within  the  the  private  property  taken  away.  \ oltaire  prayed 
Gate  at  St  lames's  Park  were  old  houses,  and  that  a statesman  inight  cotne  to  rebuild  and 
would  shortlv  be  rebuilt,  but  if  this  clause  were  beautify  his  Pans.  He  asked  for  a statesman,  a 
brought  into  play  the  effect  would  be  that  one  of  mm  »«!!  the  power  and  wealth  State  a 

the  finest  sites  in  London  could  never  be  improved  his  back,  and  that  aspiration  w as  ^ 

ftom  its  oresent  [^“0  speak,  squalid  condition.  I was  the  only  way  in  which  London  should  be 
Another  ^example  he  might  take  was  Southsea  beautified  and  improved  and  not  that  the  pin  ate 
House  in  Thr^eadneedle-street,  a building  well  individual  should  be  robbed  of  what  might  be  his 
”nSed  and  ligmed,  which’,  under  thf  pro- 

visions  of  this  clause,  would  lose  about  half  its  reading  the  Bill  that  it  was  a Bill  drawn  up 

. .1  ... *v.«  K1.W/.IV  rtf  BiiSirl-  almo.iit  a.«;  if  it  were  a specification  for  a hospital. 

but  it  would  reduce  the 


incrs  "called  Great  Winchester-street-buildings,  1 H might  be  sanitary,  _ 

. might  be  asked  which  was  houses  of  London  to  about  the  same  size^a-s  the> 


facing  four  streets.  _.  .. 
the  back  of  this  block,  ^\^len  it  was  built  Great 
Winchester-street  was  the  important  street,  but  now 
he  supposed  London  Wall  was  the  more  import- 
ant. Had  the  superintending  architect  to  define 


were  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  London 
was  not  a sanitorium,  but  the  centre  of  energetic 
life,  which  was  at  the  head  of  the  art  and  sciences 
and  of  all  the  progressive  affairs  of  the  kingdom 


Mi  he  wouIrharprSirsaid  to  and,  therefore;  it  was  that  such  legislation  as  was 

Wail  was  the  back,  Ld  they  should  have  found  now  proposed  required  the  most  careful  con- 

was^the  condition  which  stated  that  Md- Uion  of  the  Bill  given  by  Mr.  Cates  left  little  to  be 
Ing  shall  be  built  higher  than  an  angle  of  desired  or  added.  IScveitheleM,  one  or  two  of 
4S  degrees  from  the  opposite  side.  Under  the  hi-  nbieet.ous  renmred  to  be  referred  to,  and  one 


present  law,  any  new  street  was  subject  to  that 
condition,  but  if  it  was  applied  to  all  the  streets 
throughout  London  the  result  would  be  simply 
disastrous.  But  the  strange  thing  was  that,  while 
under  one  clause  they  gave  the  height,  under 


his  objections  required  to  be  referred  to,  and  one 
of  the  provisions  with  which  he  agreed  ought  to 
be  protested  against  by  every  member  of  the  pro- 
fession. Those  in  active  practice  frequently  had 
to  do  with  a class  of  property  used  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  or  manufacture,  as  well  as  with  buildings 


ChSe's  they  took  Tt  fway,  rec^STheyraS  of  a more  „r  less  exceptional  character  and  they 
.V-. M.-Wtrh  * felt  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  their  posi- 


that  no  building  should  be  inhabited  which  was 
below  an  angle  of  45  degrees  measured  from  the 
building  opposite.  They  had  been  told  it  was 
necessary  for  the  sanitation  of  London  to  have 
all  these  alterations,  but  the  peculiar  feature 
was  that  everyone  could  get  out  of  them  by 
paying  a fine.  By  having  drawings  made  of 
their  buildings  by  the  District  Surveyor  they  could 
rebuild  at  the  same  height  as  at  present,  which 
was  a most  ridiculous  provision.  By  paying  the 
fees  of  the  District  Surveyor,  which  he  supposed 
would  be  something  like  five  or  ten  guineas  per 
house,  they  could  get  out  of  the  difficulty.  Now, 
the  City  of  London  contained  some  11,000  houses, 
and.  assuming  that  a charge  of  ten  guineas  was 
made  for  making  a surveyof  each  individual  house, 
they  would  have  to  pay  a fine  of,  say,  110,000/. 
to  retain  that  which  was  their  own.  What,  then, 
became  of  the  principle  which  stated  that  it  was 
done  essentially  for  sanitation  ? Dr.  Longstaffe 
regretted  very  much  that  the  Institute  had 
not  given  advice  and  suggestions  in  regard  to 
art.  but  the  very  reason  for  that  was  that  they 
wished  to  be  unrestricted.  If  once  they  pro- 
posed regulations  in  regard  to  the  art  of  their 
buildings,  they  would  find  they  had  opened 
the  way  to  restrictions  which  would  absolutely 
destroy  the  artistic  value  of  London.  He  had 
been  delighted  to  learn  that  the  Building  Act 
Committee  were  concerned  with  the  art  of 
London,  and  were  desirous  to  help  architects,  but 
there  was  only  one  suggestion  Dr.  Longstaffe  had 
made,  and  that  was  in  regard  to  the  roofs.  He 
said  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the 
unsightly  party-wall  going  through  the  roof,  and 
he  added  that  many  towns  in  the  north  of  England 
had  this  power.  That  struck  the  delegates  as  a 
matter  deserving  of  consideration,  and  he  had 
made  it  his  business  to  endeavour  to  learn  the 


felt  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  their  posi 
tion  were  considerably  enhanced  by  the  difference 
of  opinion  existing  between  architects,  District 
Surveyors,  and  others  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
present  Act.  But  what  were  those  troubles  com- 
pared to  the  fresh  ones  looming  before  them  ? 
The  monstrous  shaving  clause  might  be  left  to  the 
great  ground  landlords  to  fight,  but  the  provisions 
relating  to  streets  and  cubical  contents  they  must 
see  to.  He  might  mention  two  classes  of  buildings 
which  would  be  seriously  affected  by  these 
clauses,  which  were  neither  exceptional  in 
character,  nor  few  as  a class,  yet  he  ventured  to 
say,  were  the  Bill  passed  intact,  they  would 
become  almost  impossible.  He  referred  to  large 
retail  drapery  establishments  and  hotels.  In  the 
first  class  he  would  instance  a building  which 
already  covered  18,000  square  feet,  where  the 
basement,  ground,  and  first  floor  stories  formed  the 
shops,  withnowalls,  parlyorotherwise,  dividingthe 
premises,  whilst  the  main  building  rose  to  a height 
exceeding  the  proposed  new  limit.  What  would 
be  the  eftect  on  this  building  of  the  proposed  Bill, 
and  what  might  be  the  effect  should  some  applica- 
tion of  the  shaving  clause  convert  it  into  a new 
building?  The  properly  for  all  purposes  would 
be  reduced  in  value  more  than  one-half.  Then 
there  was  the  limitation  of  the  height  of  the  shop 
frontages,  which  would  make  such  shops  as_ might 
be  seen  in  the  Leipsiger  Strasse  in  Berlin  impos- 
sible. In  the  second  class  of  building  he  would 
instance  a hotel  covering  more  than  two  acres, 
abutting  on  three  thoroughfares,  and  of  great 
height.  What  would  happen  should  the  angle  of 
45  deg.  be  applied  to  such  a place  ? The  law  of 
easements  was  sufficient  to  keep  down  the  height 
of  buildings,  They  were  all  agreed  in  wishing 
for  a consolidation  of  the  Building  Act,  and  he 
would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Cates’s  proposal  could  be 


adopted,  with  a few  variations  on  the  lines  he  hal 

suggested.  He  would  mention  for  the  consider! 
tion  of  the  Council,  that  not  only  the  proposi 
lor  a limitation  of  the  height  should  be  withdraw)' 
but  that  a strong  protest  should  be  made,  ar, 
that  the  question  of  the  height  should  be  left  't 
lie  dealt  with  by  the  precedents  under  which  the 
were  too  frequently  restrained.  Secondly,  th; 
instead  of  limiting  the  cubical  contents  of  1! 
building  used  for  retail  trade,  or  where  the 
broke  goods  in  bulk,  it  should  be  sufficient 
require  that  the  portion  used  for  residentr. 
purposes  should  be  divided  from  the  bur 
ness  portion  by  fire-resisting  floors,  in  cas; 
where  the  ordinary  cubical  contents  wei 
exposed.  Where  warehouses  w'ere  built  on  tl 
terrace  principle,  they  were  to  a great  extent  moi 
or  less  sky-lighted,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  grei 
fire  at  St.  Mary  Axe,  it  was  through  these  sks 
lights  that  the  fire  spread.  Had  those  buildin: 
been  of  greater  capacity,  not  one  tithe  of  tl 
mischief  would  have  been  done.  The  terracs 
plan  was  worthless  for  sanitary  building,  as  roc 
and  flats  were  the  parts  less  often  cleansed,  ai 
the  multiplication  of  leads,  gutters  and  pip 
under  the  back  windows  was  likely  to  be  mo 
hurtful  than  the  absence  of  a draught  or  two  ini 
court-yard.  The  matter  of  the  angle  of  45  de 
or  any  angle  seemed  almost  too  foolish  to  discur 
and  even  were  it  fixed  at  90  deg.  he  would  n 
care  to  argue  the  question  in  Court  for  fear . 
consequences.  The  object  of  reserving  an  op 
space  in  the  rear  of  a building  was  good,  but. 
might  be  done  in  a more  reasonable  way  , 
adopting  the  course  pursued  in  Berlin  in  ! 
building  a portion  of  the  city,  where,  a sufficiem 
large  courtyard,  abutting  on  the  adjoini 
premises  being  left,  the  whole  building  might : 
carried  to  its  full  height.  In  conclusion,  , 
would  impress  upon  the  Council  of  the  Insliti 
that  they  should  take  care  that  their  vas. 
increasing  numbers  should  not  discover  until  t 
late  that  the  last  place  in  which  an  architi 
should  practice  his  profession  was  the  meiropol 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  said  that  Mr.  Cates  I 
slated  that  in  the  width  of  the  roadway  a sp; 
not  exceeding  5 ft.  should  be  left  between  \ 
footway  and  the  external  wall  of  the  house.  Th 
it  was  said,  would  be  an  admirable  thing,  a 
would  prevent  the  miserable  practice  of  build! 
housescloseup  to  the  edge  of  the  footway.  ILadt 
provision  been  insisted  on  during  the  last  few  ci 
turies,  however,  they  would  have  had  neitl 
Oxford  nor  Cambridge,  which  were  usua 
supposed  to  contain  our  best  architecture.  T. 
charming  characteristic  of  Oxford  and  Cambric 
was  that  the  colleges  rose  straight  up  from  1 
footway,  without  any  space  between.  1 
Longstaffe,  at  the  last  meeting,  had  told  llii 
how  the  Bill  was  framed.  The  subject,  he  sa 
was  grappled  with  by  a committee,  who  were  i 
always  present,  nor  were  they  the  same  ei 
time,  and  a committee  which  lost  patience,  1 
to  say  temper.  Then,  after  the  committee  I 
made  up  their  minds,  the  Parliamentary  clra: 
man  was  called  in,  who  had  little  time  to  do  1 
work,  and  who  did  not  understand  the  tech 
calities  of  the  Bill.  That,  in  his  opinion,  was  1 
the  way  to  draw  a Bill  which  might  confisc 
property  amounting  to  millions,  and  this  mi} 
account  for  a result  which  was  in  many  poi 
unsatisfactory,  not  to  say  absurd.  They  kn 
the  difficulties  of  the  Building  Acts,  but  arc 
lecls  were  as  anxious  as  the  members  of  the  Com 
Council  to  have  good  building  and  sanitation,  a 
they  had  more  knowledge  of  what  provisions  woi 
be  necessary.  But  he  would  ask,  did  not  this  1 
lend  to  hamper  architectural  design  and 
encourage  useless  waste?  Why  should  there  1 
be  frank  association  with  architects,  on  the  p 
of  the  County  Council,  to  attain  the  results  wh 
both  desired,  instead  of  assuming  that  ' 
architects  wanted  bad  building  and  fighting  bef 
a Parliamentary  Committee  with  results  wh 
would  probably  be  unsatisfactory  to  both  and 
enormous  cost  ? In  many  respects  the  Bill  ^ 
an  improvement  on  the  old  Acts,  but  it  left  nn 
to  be  desired.  It  would  make  impossible  in  mi 
situations  the  building  of  the  best  London  hous 
of  which  he  might  claim  to  have  had  some 
perience  in  the  last  twenty  years.  There  wa; 
quite  royal  indifference  to  cost  and  a waste 
property  in  the  bill,  with  a certain  liberty  of  tri 
ment  of  important  matters.  For  instance,  th 
was  the  diagonal  line  in  clause  30,  which  wo 
make  the  design  of  a house  pyramidal  in  foi 
The  Pyramids,  no  doubt,  were  excellent  in  th 
way,  but  they  were  not  at  all  suitable  foi 
dwelling  house.  He  presumed  this  was  done 
the  sake  of air  and  light,  but  the  open  space  at 
back,  if  sufficient  for  air  at  the  ground  level,  it 
be  more  than  enough.  Architects  knew 
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difficulties  of  getting  light  into  every  part  of  a 
deep  London  house,  and  for  every  case  there 
must  be  a dilierent  expedient.  The  idea  of 
one  rule  for  the  purpose  of  every  different 
:ase  was  preposterous,  while  the  cost  in 
ijnforcing  it  would  be  incalculable.  Why 
should  a house  in  a street  be  no  higher  than 
Its  width?  It  was  not  necessary  for  health, 
ind  it  did  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  streets, 
^ough  an  inordinate  height  was  decidedly  an 
jjvil.  Ill  truth,  what  ruined  the  architectural 
Interest  of  modern  towns  was  the  universal 
pressure  of  building  acts,  reducing  all  the  houses 
10  a dreary,  monotonous,  dead  level  of  uni- 
formity. As  to  sanitation,  it  was  an  advancing 
icience,  but,  somehow  or  other,  sanitary  experts 
leemed  to  have  inherited  the  old  persecuting 
ipirit  of  the  theologians.  They  wished  to  compel 
oeople  to  believe  in  their  tenets  by  fine  and 
mprisoiiment.  Mr.  Wallace  Bruce,  in  his 
leinarks  at  the  last  meeting,  pointed  out  the 
•iiscrepancies  between  the  requirements  of  the 
IVorkmen’s  Building  Acts,  1890  and  1891,  but  if 
'he  County  Council  chose  to  adopt  costly  and 
ibjectionable  requirements  for  their  own  buildings, 
'hat  was  not  a good  reason  why  they  should  force 
(hem  on  other  people  in  cases  where  they  did 
jot  properly  apply.  He  was  glad  to  see  that 
hey  were  disposed  to  consider  further  the  pos- 
iibility  of  different  requirements  for  varying  con- 
litions  and  kinds  of  buildings.  The  interest  was 
13  enormous  for  cost,  for  health,  and  for  art,  that 
;e  was  sure  the  County  Council  would  not  allow 
leir  own  power  and  dignity,  or  even  the  desire 
pass  the  Bill  at  once,  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
js  being  not  only  efficient  but  reasonable  and 
ist. 

1 Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  had  been  very  much  struck 
I ith  the  great  respect  for  private  property  which 
lad  been  evinced  in  most  of  the  speeches  made 
the  Bill.  As  he  listened  to  Mr.  Cates’s 
^hnme,  as  well  as  to  o‘her  speakers  on 
le  subject,  he  could  not  help  thinking  of 
lennyson’s  “Northern  Farmer — new  style,”  who 
hard  the  sound  of  his  horse’s  hoofs  going  to  the 
lords  ‘ ‘ Proputty,  proputty,  proputty.  ” It  seemed, 

[ they  were  going  to  have  a Bill  which  was  to 
!.sist  in  the  improvement  of  London  from  a public 
3jnt  of  view,  they  really  could  not  expect  that 
ivate  interests  ought  to  stand  in  the  way  to  such 
I extent  as  had  been  contemplated  by  some  of 
e speakers.  It  appeared  that  their  friend  from 
|lasgow  had  really  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  on 
.e  Monday  preceding,  when  he  said  that  what 
ns  wanted  in  the  Bill  was  a clause  for  compensa- 
• Dn.  There  were  a great  many  provisions  which  ' 
Rvolved  the  taking  of  private  property,  but  there 
lias  nothing  in  it  providing  that  the  proprietors 

[iare  to  be  compensated.  That  bore  on  one  point 
, which  he  wished  to  draw  attention,  viz.,  as  to 
ie  specified  widths  of  streets  which  were  to  Idc  per- 
^ itted.  Forty  feet  was  to  be  the  general  thing,  and 
‘uhe  Council  thought  that  the  street  might  become 
j'very  important  main  avenue  they  would  have 
r.e  right  of  requiring  that  it  .should  be  60  ft.  Now, 
it  had  been  testing  the  widths  of  some  of  the 
.eets  as_  object  lessons.  He  found  that  the 
Ijerage  width  represented  by  Chancery- lane  was 
lat  ot  a 40  ft.  street.  Was  that  what  they  ought 
r contemplate  as  the  average  width  for  the 
^i>ndon  street  of  the  future,  or  even  for  the  streets 
t lich  were  not  main  thoroughfares?  Long  Acre, 
ain,  was  50  ft.  wide.  The  street  in  which  he 
l-Hed — Gower -street— was  60  ft,  wide,  and,  in 
Ihjte  of  his  natural  predilection  in  favour  of  it, 

; j was  afraid  he  could  not  define  it  as  a first-class 
eet.  Oxford-street  {at  the  east  end)  was  60  ft. 
(trie,  and  these  represented  apparently  the  widest 
I eets  the  County  Council  were  contemplating  to 
plow  for  the  future.  He  considered  that  was 
jllserable.  One  of  the  greatest  differences  nolice- 
Sile  when  one  left  London  and  went  to  Paris  was 
^ J superior  width  of  the  streets.  The  only 
ftieet  in  London  at  all  comparable  to  the  best 
reels  in  Paris  was  Portland-place,  and  that  was 
.cause,  he  believed,  the  owner  of  the  house 
{ ere^  the  Langham  Plotel  now  stood  had  a 
Midition  in  his  deed  of  sale  that  no  buildings 
■tiuld  be  erected  to  the  north  of  it,  and  therefore 
tv'^  street  had  to  be  made  the  width  of  his  property, 
hie  widest  part  of  Holborn  was  115  ft.,  which 
■s  not  at  all  too  wide  for  the  traffic  that  was 
:i  /ays  choking  it.  That  was  one  point  which 
iir  County  Council  ought  to  have  brought  before 
' viz.,  that  they  should  not  tie  themselves 
1 width,  or,  if  they  wished  to  tie  themselves, 
h'T  niight  say  it  should  be  60  ft.  for  the  average 
■ 2et  and  100  ft.  for  the  others.  He  wi.shed  to 
'•  -r  to  another  point.  Dr.  Longstaffe,  in  his  very 
’ ffie  last  meeting,  complained  that 

had  had  no  suggestions  from  the  Art  Com- 
; :fteeonquestionsofart.  Henowproposed  tooffer 


Dr.  Longstaffe  “a  suggestion.”  Dr.  Longstaffe 
specially  spoke  with  great  approval  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  cornices,  and  he  laid  down  that  they 
should  not  be  of  more  than  2 ft.  projection. 
Now,  the  present  was  a time  when  there  was  a 
great  revival  of  interest  in  Classic  and  Renaissance 
architecture.  {Mr.  B.  Dicksee  : “ It  is  2 ft.  6 in.  in 
the  Bill.”)  Very  well,  2 ft.  6 in.  was  just  the  same 
for  his  purpose.  lie  had  been  looking  at  various 
samples  of  Renaissance  palaces,  and  he  found 
that  the  Riccardi  Palace  had  a cornice 
9 ft.  projection,  the  Strozzi  Palace  had 
cornice  of-  nearly  8 ft.  projection,  the  Guadagni 
Palace  one  of  7 ft.  The  Pitti  Palace  had  one 
of  2 ft.  6 in.,  and  Fergusson  made  a lament 
and  regretted  that  they  had  half  ruined  the 
building  by  its  wretched  cornice.  He  had  put  a 
section  of  the  Strozzi  cornice  on  paper,  one  fourth 


^ : Section  of  Cornice  of  Strozzi  Palace. 

B : Strozzi  Comice  as  it  wottld  he  when  subject 
to  the  restriction  proposed  in  the  new  Act. 

the  actual  size,  marked  A,  and  the  Section  B 
showed  what  it  would  come  to  under  the 
proposed  restriction.  He  did  not  say  that 
they  should  emulate  such  cornices  as  a rule, 
but  if  they  were  to  practice  architecture  more  in 
a Classical  form  they  could  not  afford  to  have 
merely  a 2 ft.  6 in.  cornice  on  a grand  monumental 
building.  He  would  suggest  either  that  that 
limitation  should  be  widened,  or  else  that  there 
should  be  a clause  to  allow  the  Council  to  make 
exceptions  where  desirable ; at  all  events  they 
should  not  tie  themselves  down  so  that  any  sort 
of  monumental  building  should  have  a cornice 
that  would  be  insignificant. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  that,  as  a member  of  the 
much-abused  Committee  of  the  County  Council, 
he  would  like  to  say  a word.  He  was  pleased  to 
hear  Mr.  Cates’s  paper,  he  being  the  Chairman  of 
the  Appeal  Tribunal  of  the  Council,  and  having 
done  much  service  to  London  in  that  capacity. 
With  regard  to  the  frontages,  he  was  glad  to  hear 
Mr.  Stalham’s  remarks.  In  listening  to  the 
debate  he  recognised  the  word  “ property”  freely 
mentioned,  and  such  vs'ords  as  “confiscatory,” 
“ monstrous,”  “spoliation,”  and  other  terms  that 
they  did  not  usually  associate  with  the  discussions 
of  professional  and  architectural  societies.  There 
was  something  to  be  said  on  the  question  of 
property,  but  that  was  not  a matter  for  discussion 
there.  They  were  asking  the  architects  and  sur- 
veyors to  give  their  suggestions  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  Bill.  He  understood  from  Mr.  Cates  that 
he  approved  the  application  of  the  clause  with 
regard  to  the  width  of  streets  and  back-courts  with 
regard  to  new  districts,  but  he  objected  to  them 
with  reference  to  old  districts,  simply  on  the 
ground  of  vested  interest.  Therefore,  according 
to  that  contention,  the  Council  had  put  forward 
an  ideal  Bill  in  respect  to  new  buildings,  but  with 
regard  to  old  buildings  they  ought  to  consider 
vested  interests.  When  a man  set  out  his  new 
building  estate  he  had  to  provide  certain  roads 
and  thoroughfares  of  a certain  width  for  the  right 
of  building.  He  would  go  further  and  say  that 
when,  in  the  course  of  time,  what  he  should  call 
the  building  rights  of  the  land  were  e.xhausted, 
and  rebuilding  took  place,  the  roads  and  thorough- 
fares should  be  widened,  in  accord  with 
the  conditions  of  the  time,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  owners  of  the  property.  That 
principle  had  been  carried  out  with  regard 
to  sanitary  questions,  and  a man  would  not  be 
allowed  to  rebuild  his  house  in  London  and  put 
in  the  sanitary  appliances  he  would  have  been 
allowed  to  use  sixty  years  ago.  So  far,  then,  there 
had  been  interference  with  vested  rights,  and  it 
was  really  a question  of  degree.  If  the  owners  of 
building  property  had  so  far  pursued  their 
building  rights  as  to  render  certain  parts  of 
London  uninhabitable  and  insanitary,  those 
owners  should  be  made  to  render  back  what  they 
had  no  right  to  have.  That  was  the  opinion  of 
many  of  th^ip  >yith  regard  to  the  future  of 


building  in  London.  He  did  not  consider  the 
narrow  thoroughfares  referred  to  in  London  were 
sanitary,  and  they  admitted  it  by  saying  that 
these  proposals  were  good  for  the  future,  though 
not  good  for  the  past.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  they  should  confine  their  Act  to  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes.  It  was  very  doubtful 
how  far  they  should  legislate  in  London  for  one 
class  alone,  and  they  did  not  think  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Mayfair  had  any  more  right  to  dwell 
in  insanitary  buildings  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Whitechapel  had. 

Mr.  Stevenson  : It  is  not  different  classes  of 
people,  but  different  classes  of  building. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  it  was  a very  difficult  question, 
but  it  might  lead  to  a great  improvement  in 
London  dwellings,  and  to  a revival  in  building  of 
a higher  standard  than  had  maintained  in  the 
past.  In  reference  to  the  subject  of  width 
of  roadways,  he  remembered  a paper  being 
read  by  Mr.  Slater  two  or  three  years  ago  at  this 
Society,  which  struck  many  of  them  at  the  lime 
as  being  exceedingly  able  In  that  paper  he 
mentioned  that  in  some  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  fashionable  suburbs  they  found  streets  con- 
taining highly  rented  houses  which  were  the 
abomination  of  dulness  on  account  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  roadway.  Now,  the  Council  wanted 
to  prevent  that  in  the  future,  and  when  London 
was  rebuilt  that  that  condition  of  affairs  should 
not  come  forward  again.  He  hoped  the  archi- 
tects and  surveyors  would  help  the  County 
Council.  He  believed  there  was  a strong  tide  of 
feeling  outside  on  the  matter,  and  that  London 
was  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a great  city, 
though  badly  built ; that  it  was  by  no  means  the 
most  desirable  city  to  dwell  in;  and  that  it  was 
high  time  that  some  reforms  should  be  made. 
Birmingham  had  done  much  in  that  way,  but 
London  had  done  very  little  during  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  Council  thought  they  had 
set  a high  standard,  and  they  hoped  that  many 
architects  would  sympathise  with  their  views  and 
not  look  upon  them  as  opponents. 

Professor  Banister  Fletcher  would  like  to 
remind  the  last  speaker,  xvhen  he  was  comparing 
the  present  state  of  London  with  what  it  was 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  London  of 
to-day  had  advanced  enormously  in  the  width  of 
its  streets  and  thoroughfares.  Mr.  Roberts  had 
spoken  of  the  crowding  of  houses,  but  he  would 
like  to  remind  him  that  St.  Giles’s  had  almost 
disappeared  through  the  action  of  the  late 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  he  need  only 
mention  other  improvements  such  as  the  Thames 
Embankment,  Cannon-street,  and  QueenVictoria- 
street,  to  illustrate  what  that  body  had  done. 
Then  if  he  wished  to  instance  what  private  indi- 
viduals had  accomplished,  he  might  take 
Grcsvenor-place,  and  the  enormous  improve- 
ment in  that  quarter.  If  London  was  so  un- 
healthy as  had  been  stated,  it  must  have  been 
far  more  so  a few  years  ago.  There  was  no 
question  that  the  builder  was  entitled  10  make 
the  most  of  the  land,  and  why  should  they 
ways  run  at  the  poor  builder  because 

he  was  only  following  his  trade  ? With  regard 
to  exceptional  legislation  for  the  working 
classes,  he  thought  that  any  legislation 

which  dealt  with  any  class  must  be  manifestly 
wrong,  and  he  would,  therefore,  strongly  urge 
that  this  Bill  should  contain  no  separate  legis- 
lation for  the  working  claises.  As  to  the  width 
of  the  streets,  he  believed  that  the  old  Metro- 
politan Board,  after  much  inquiry,  decided  that 
60  ft.  was  the  best  width  for  traffic,  and  that  it 

was  better  to  have  two  40  ft.  roads  rather  than 

one  road  of  a very  wide  character.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Statham  that  a road  of  120  ft.  in  width 
gave  greater  grandeur  to  a city,  but  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  traffic  60  ft.  was  recognised  as  a proper 
width.  With  regard  to  the  limitation  to  be 
gained  by  actions  in  light  and  air,  he  believed 
these  cases  might  sometimes  be  settled  by  mone- 
tary payment,  and  where  metallic  payment  was 
made  the  owner  might  go  up  to  any  height  he 
liked.  He  believed  it  was  intended  that  all  lifts 
should  be  enclosed,  but  he  thought  some  altera- 
tion was  requisite  there,  and  that  certainly  those 
lifts  which  were  by  an  open  staircase  might  be 
exempted.  They  were  very  valuable  accessories, 
and  could  not  be  so  placed  if  they  were  to  be 
enclosed,  while,  if  enclosed,  they  were  really 
funnels  through  which  the  fire  would  rush  up  in 
case  of  a conflagration.  With  regard  to  the  line 
of  angle,  the  objection  to  any  angle  was  that  it 
must  of  necessity  make  the  buildings  internally 
worse.  They  would  not  be  able  to  get  a square 
room,  and  any  angle  should  cease  when  it  touched 
the  back  wall.  The  County  Council  had  been 
doing  some  good  work  with  regard  to  drainage 
and  ventilation,  and  it  would  >vell  if  they 
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would  test  the  air  in  some  of  the  narrow  courts  at 
the  East  End  of  London,  also  in  the  West  End, 
and  various  other  places,  and  so  find  out  whether 
the  air  was  of  the  vitiated  character  alluded  to, 
and  whether  the  cutting  off  of  the  angle  would  be 
of  great  advantage  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
building.  There  was  one  thing  he  intensely  dis- 
liked in  the  Bill,  and  that  was  the  word  “ permit.” 
The  whole  Bill  was  permeated  with  permission 
to  avoid.  There  was  no  Act  in  existence,  he 
believed,  which  so  thoroughly  depended  upon 
sweet  will  and  pleasure  as  this  one  of  the  County 
Council,  and,  in  saying  this,  he  wished  to  guard 
them  against  all  those  temptations  which  must 
arise  if  the  Bill  became  law. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Williams  said  that  one  speaker  had 
referred  to  the  cornices,  and  said  that  by  the  Bill 
they  could  not  have  a cornice  more  than  2 ft.  6 in., 
but  if  they  had  a very  large  cornice  on  one  side 
of  a narrow  street,  and  another  on  the  opposite 
building,  they  would  pretty  well  meet  in  the 
middle.  Professor  Fletcher  had  spoken  of  St. 
Giles's,  and  said  it  was  a very  different  place  to 
what  it  used  to  be,  but  for  the  last  ten  years  he 
found  that  the  district  of  South  St.  Giles  had  a 
death-rate  of  35  i>er  1,000.  He  had  taken 
specimens  of  air  in  some  of  the  courts  and  streets, 
and  he  found  the  air  in  the  streets  and  crowded 
courts  very  far  from  what  the  normal  air  of 
London  was.  Inside  some  of  these  places  he 
found  the  air  to  have  'g  of  carbonic  acid  per 
1,000  volumes,  which  was  a great  deal  more  than 
the  sewers  were  found  to  contain ; in  fact,  some 
of  these  houses  were  less  healthy  than  the  sewers. 

It  was  said  that  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  had  no 
back-yard  or  courts,  but  what  architect  could 
have  designed  such  a building?  The  Bill  was 
acknowledged  to  be  defective,  and  its  authors 
wished  assistance,  but  the  principle  of  it  was 
good.  Should  the  building  laws  protect  the 
interests  of  land  owners  and  professional  men,  or 
should  the  first  consideration  be  for  the  users  of 
the  buildings  themselves?  (A  voice;  “Both”) 
The  speaker  then  went  on  to  quote  extracts  from 
medical  officers’  report. 

V Professor  Kerr  remarked  that  the  discussion 
seemed  to  have  turned  almost  entirely  hitherto 
upon  Part  i and  Part  4 of  the  Bill,  viz.,  the 
sanitary  question.  Upon  that  he  would  simply 
say  that  he  w'as  fully  in  accord  with  what  had 
been  staled  by  Mr.  Roberts  and  others  with 
regard  to  the  imiirovement  of  London,  if  it  could 
he  efferiod.  The  ilifllcully  was  to  find  nut  how 
ail)  thing  could  be  done  to  improve  more  parti- 
cularly the  old  i)aris.  With  regard  to  the  new 
parts  he  felt  no  mercy  for  the  landowners,  for 
they  were  creating  ground  rents  out  of  nothing, 
and  they  might  well  give  up  land  for  the  public 
benefit.  But,  as  a District  Surveyor,  he  would 
make  a remark  on  what  he  regarded  as  the 
practical  merits  of  the  Bill.  He  thought,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Building  Act  Committee  had 
overlaid  themselves  tremendously  with  work,  and 
it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  them  to  do 
all  that  they  had  set  out  in  this  Bill.  The 
Professor  then  read  a long  list  of  the  duties 
they  proposed  to  underfake,  adding  that  thev  had 
to  de  i]  bt-si-lcs  w iih  27  sp.  cified  off>  nces,  and  with 
■ '5'^  *"■’  5'  ^ 'l'f>  I .'ir -ugh'iui 
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owit  lu.ikin  , and  wiih  i:,,:  recovery  uf  nione\ 
claim-,  and  the  genrr  1 en'^orceinent  uf  all  these 
agaiiis:  the  piibli'.  Th«y  had  10  deal  with  cuurts 
i)t  law.  an  iho'e  roaris  woul<l  lejisl  them  in 
slinctivciy  to  the  utmost.  Those  who  were 
acquainted  with  building  contests  in  the  courts  ol 
law  knew_  that  the  lawyer  would  not  side  with  the 
architect  if  he  could  help  it.  The  settlement  of 
this  new  law  would  take  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
years  of  litigation  to  accomplish,  and  the  amount 
of  dragooning  which  they  had  incorporated  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  was  greater  than  he  had 
experience  of  before.  He  had  made  a great  many 
notes  on  the  Bill  itself,  and  he  would  like  to 
mention  a few  of  them.  On  page  3 he  had 
made  a note  as  to  the  delay  in  obtaining  any 
decision  of  the  County  Council  on  questions. 
It  took  six  weeks  to  get  an  answer  to 
any  application.  Under  the  Metropolitan 
Board  it  took  a month,  but  now  50  per  cent,  had 
been  added  to  the  time,  though  Dr.  Longstaffe 
stated  that  the  fault  did  not  He  with  Spring 
Gardens,  but  with  the  vestries.  On  page  6 he  had 
made  a note  with  regard  to  the  question  of  com- 
pensation. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
^^hen  on  new  ground  a building  was  set  back  the 
loss  of  land  was  a loss  of  back  land,  because  they 
were  shifting  back  the  whole  of  the  structure. 
The  compensation  must  go  on  the  value  of  that 
land,  and,  per  rontra,  there  must  beset  off  the 
advantage  of  the  wider  street,  and  he  was  much 
mistaken  if  the  one  would  not  cover  the  other. 


The  intention  of  the  County  Council  no  one  could 
deny  to  be  sound.  It  had  somewhat  of  a Radical 
turn  of  mind,  as  they  could  see.  No  doubt  their 
motives  were  excellent,  but  they  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  fully  informed  of  the  difficulties  that 
District  Surveyors  knew  were  constantly  occurring 
in  respect  of  the  administration  of  the  law.  The 
courts  of  law  were  against  them  on  every 
occasion.  (A  Voice:  “No.”)  He  did  not 
know  how  many  cases  the  gentleman  had 
won,  but  that  was  his  impression.  If  this 
Bill  was  passed  with  all  the  dragooning  it  now 
contained,  anyone  would  know  that  the  Law 
Courts  would  assist  the  public  in  passive  resistance 
to  everything  bearing  the  appearance  of  oppression, 
and  quite  right  too.  On  page  1 1 he  had  noted 
that  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee,  which  sat  in  private,  and  was  not 
unfrequently  called  a Star  Chamber,  ought  to  be 
authorised  specifically  by  the  Board.  The  great 
complaint  he  found  made  by  the  public  was  with 
regard  to  the  Building  Act  Committee,  and  they 
were  continually  saying,  “For  God’s  sake,  don’t 
send  us  to  the  Building  Act  Committee;  tell  us 
what  you  want ; anything  you  order  we  wilt  do,  but 
don’t  send  us  to  Spring  Gardens.”  It  might  be 
well  to  delegate  a great  deal  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Committee  to  District  Surveyors.  District 
Surveyors  were  qualified  men,  and  they  might 
relieve  the  County  Council  ol  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  work  which  he  was  sure  they 
would  never  be  able  to  do.  On  page  15  there 
was  a very  curious  thing.  He  found  the  angle 
of  45  deg.  was  described  in  the  most  unscientific 
phraseology  possible  to  devise.  A line  was  length 
without  breadth,  and  they  would  see  that  a 
diagonal  line  had  no  value  in  determining  what 
should  be  done.  The  gentleman  who  drew  this, 
he  supposed  was  a lawyer,  and  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  a line  and  a plane.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  to  have  a 9 in.  wall  30  ft.  long 
and  20  ft.  high,  and  half  cut  into  with  recesses 
and  openings  was  .such  bad  building  that  he 
did  not  think  any  such  walls  should  be  allowed, 
except,  perhaps,  on  the  top  story.  On  page  23 
he  had  this  note : Structural  ironwork  ought  to 
be  brought  under  supervision  somewhere  or  other. 
By  the  Act  of  1S55  the- word  “chimneys”  had 
several  meanings.  It  meant  chimney  openings, 
chimney  places,  chimney  stacks,  chimney  shalls, 
and  chimney  pots,  and  there  was  no  attempt 
made  to  correct  that  absurd  view.  The  term 
“low  pres-^ure,’’ applied  to  heating  pipes,  ought 
Id  be  defined.  He  hatl  never  been  able  to  dis- 
cover that  low  pressure  had  any  meaning  at  all. 
On  page  48  he  had  made  the  following  note : 
Can  anything  be  done  to  throw  the  expense 
of  rebuilding  party  walls  upon  the  owners 
of  the  properties  instead  of  on  the  unfortu- 
nate tenants  ? Then,  again,  tenants  should 
be  relieved  from  rebuilding  dangerous  struc- 
tures. That  was  a very  extraordinary  clause,  and 
as  a District  Surveyor,  he  would  appeal  to  the 
Institute  as  a protecting  body.  Clause  135  stated 
that  every  District  Surveyor  should  forthwith 
notify  to  the  Council  any  actual  or  probable 
contravention  of  the  provisions,  iS;c.  In  this  case 
the  District  .Survey<ir  had  to  be  a common 
i-ifiirnier.  The  tribunal  of  appeal  would  be  an 
uACt  edingl)  cosil)  iribuiial,  and  its  proceedings 
would  be  expensive  from  beginning  to  end.  'I'lie 
way  of  tnea-uring  the  thickness  of  walls  in  a 
warehouse  was  lantastic  and  foolish.  Why  could 
not  they  tlevLe  some  means  of  going  story  by 
story  and  height  by  height  ? With  reference  to 
fire-preventing,  that  was  an  interesting  subject, 
and  if,  as  was  stated  to  be  the  case,  most 
buildings  could  be  made  fireproof  at  an  extra  cost 
of  5 per  cent.,  now  was  the  time  to  improve 
upon  the  buildings  of  London  in  that  respect.  As 
to  the  District  Surveyor’s  remuneration,  that  was 
a delicate  subject,  but  he  would  say  that  he 
regarded  the  proposed  twopenny-halfpenny 
system  as  one  which  no  gentleman  could  be 
expected  to  submit  to.  They  were  to  be  paid  by 
shillings  and  sixpences  just  as  if  they  kept  a 
chandler’s  shop  in  a back  street,  and  this  mode 
of  charging  was  unknown  in  the  profession. 
They  ought  to  be  paid  according  to  their  attend- 
ance, as  at  present,  and  not  by  sixpences  and 
half-crowns.  How  the  County  Council  could 
say  that  they  desired  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
District  Surveyor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  offer 
him  this  wage,  he  could  not  understand.  Then, 
again,  the  District  Sur\’cyors  were  to  be  charged 
with  a great  deal  of  extra  work,  for  which  no 
remuneration  was  offered,  just  as  if  they  were 
the  day  labourers  of  the  County  Council,  to  be 
paid  whatever  they  pleased.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  District  Surveyors  were  under  a 
contract,  which  ought  to  be  fairly  carried  out, 

Mr.  Collins  said  he  had  already  expressed  his 


views  at  a kindred  institution,  but  he  rose  fo 
two  reasons.  He  did  not  think,  in  the  first  place 
that  any  of  them  had  expressed  sufficient  gratilud-. 
to  Mr.  Cates  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  th 
matter  ; and,  secondly,  he  could  not  help  seein 
there  was  a great  deal  of  justice  in  Mr.  BrucC' 
contention  when  he  pointed  out  the  anoniali 
between  the  Bill  for  the  Housing  cf  the  Workin. 
Classes  and  the  Bill  of  1855,  He  did  not  quit: 
go  with  Mr.  Hall.  They  must  make  no  distinc 
lions  of  class,  and  it  must  be  quite  a.s  correct  ft 
the  dweller  in  Bethnal  Green  to  have  .the  sanr, 
conditions  surrounding  him  as  the  person  wh' 
lived  in  Mayfair. 

IMr.  William  Woodward  asked  what  were  tl 
circumstances  under  which  the  delegates  went  t 
the  London  County  Council  prior  to  this  discur 
sion,  when  it  had  been  determined  at  a meetin 
of  the  Institute  that  the  discussion  should  lak. 
place  first. 

The  President  said  he  was  quite  ignorant  <t 
any  idea  that  the  delegates  were  not  to  visit  tl 
County  Council  until  the  discussion  had  takel 
place. 

Mr.  Marsland  (Deputy-Chairman  of  the  I.ondci 
County  Council  Building  Sub  - Commiltei’ 
remarked  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  ihe  Con 
mittee  had  not  come  to  any  determination  on  tl 
points  under  discussion  of  the  delegates.  Tlrf 
hoped,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  next  wee 
or  two,  to  come  to  a decision  in  the  matter,  ai. 
then  they  would  have  great  pleasure  in  circulatir 
the  result  among  the  members  of  thus  and  oth( 
kindred  bodies.  They  were  extremely  glc 
of  the  assistance  they  had  received,  and  hoped' 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  London  generalli 
They  did  not  wish  to  be  pragmatical,  and  say  th' 
their  ideas  were  the  only  ones  which  should  1 
recognised ; their  object  was  to  obtain  a got 
system  of  building  for  London,  with  regard  [: 
its  sanitary  arrangements,  its  fire-resisting  propt 
ties,  and  also  for  the  proper  arrangement  . 
streets  and  roads,  and  they  were  only  too  pleasi 
to  have  the  assistance  of  such  bodies  as  t' 
Institute  to  aid  them. 

Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe  seconded  the  vote  . 
thanks  to  Mr.  Cates.  He  believed  that  cveryoi 
present  would  agree  that  the  angle  would 
excellent  if  it  was  possible,  but  in  a great  ma' 
parts,  and  particularly  in  the  City,  he  feared,' 
proceeded  with,  it  would  defeat  its  own  end. 
defeated  altogether,  would  not  the  County  Coun 
lose  the  chance  of  doing  an  immense  amount 
gDod?  Separate  sets  of  offices  were  not  co 
sidered  in  the  Bill,  The  people  who  put  them  • 
(lid  not  know  how  they  were  to  be  occupied,  a 
they  could  not  divide  them  by  party-walls.  Th( 
buildings  should  be  legislated  for,  and  have  fii 
proof  walls  and  staircases  throughout. 

Mr.  Carde,  referring  to  the  matter  of  pai 
walls,  regretted  that  Mr.  Hall  had  gone  to  l 
fire  insurance  companies,  and  asked  their  vie 
on  the  subject.  What  [he  ought  to  have  inqviir 
was  whether  any  instance  existed  of  a fire  cpres 
ing  in  any  town  where  the  party-wall  of  l 
parapet  was  not  carried  through  the  roof. 

Mr.  Dicksee  thought  that  any  restrict! 
tending  to  lessen  the  window-space  would  be 
disadvantage,  but  that  would  be  the  tendency 
Section  14. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  tliscussion,  sa 
they  were  all  .igreed.  he  believed,  in  ihinki; 
that  the  London  County  Council  were  actual 
with  the  very  uest  po.ssible  uiutivcs  in  diaflT 
their  Bill.  At  the  same  time,  it  did  not  folic 
that  the  best  possible  motives  conduced  to  t 
best  possible  results,  and  he  had  no  doubt  tl 
the  very  exhaustive  debate  they  had  now  co 
eluded  would  have  the  effect  of  throw! 
considerable  light  upon  a very  complicat 
subject. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cates  was  ih 
passed  by  acclamation,  and  the  proceedin 
terminated. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  London  Cour 
Council  was  held  on  Friday  last  at  the  Cour 
Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  Mr.  John  Huttc 
Chairman,  presiding. 

The  greater  part  of  the  sitting  was  occupied 
the  consideration  of  the  recommendations  of  t 
Special  Committee  on  London  Governmei 
which,  after  a great  deal  of  discussion,  wt 
agreed  to. 

Lea  Bridge. — The  Bridges  Committee  reco: 
mended  ; — 

(rt)  That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submit! 
to  the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee 
required  by  the  statute,  Lee  Bridge  be  rebuilt  at 
estimated  cost  of  to, 000/.,  on  condition  that  1 
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Essex  County  Council  contribute  4,250/.,  the  Lee 
Conservancy  Board  500/.,  and  the  Leyton  and 
Walthamstow  Tramways  Company  1,000/.  towards 
the  cost. 

(/<)  That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted 
to  the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as 
required  by  the  statute,  the  engineer  be  instructed  to 
make  two  borings  to  ascertain  the  strength  and 
depth  of  the  existing  foundations  of  the  abutments 
and  wing  walls  of  the  bridge  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
90/.,  and  that  the  work  be  carried  out  by  the  Works 
Committee. 

After  a brief  discussion  the  recommendations 
were  agreed  to. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  was  held  on  T uesday, 
Mr.  John  Hutton  presiding. 

Vau.xhaU  and  Lambeth  Bridges. — The  ad- 
journed report  of  the  Bridges  Commillee  related 
to  Vauxhall  and  Lambeth  Bridges,  and  was  as 
follows : — 

We  have  considered  what  means  of  transit  across 
the  Thames  should  be  included  in  the  Council’s 
Improvements  Bill  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
flSling  the  session  of  1895.  There  appear  to  us  to 
be  several  schemes  of  pressing  importance.  But  the 
most  urgent  are  those  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Vauxhall  and  Lambeth  bridges.  The  consideration  . 
of  these  two  crossings  cannot  very  well  be  separated. 
The  question  which  has  engaged  our  attention  is 
whether  one  of  these  two  bridges  should  be  con- 
structed before  the  other,  and  if  so,  which,  or 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  obtain  powers  for 
the  reconstruction  of  both  bridges  in  the  same 
session  of  Parliament.  Viewedas  a public  improve- 
ment, whether  with  reference  to  the  road  traffic  or 
to  that  upon  the  river,  in  our  opinion  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  \'auxhall  Bridge  claims  the  more 
immediate  attention.  The  reconstruction  of  this 
bridge  involves  no  extensive  system  of  street 
limprovements,  no  opposition  is  likely  to  be 
fencoimtered,  nor  would  it  necessitate  any  further 
bxpenditure  for  the  approaches  to  render  it 
^t  once  and  for  all  time  of  advantage  to  the 
public.  The  width  of  80  ft.  having  been  decided 
jpon,  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge  would  at  once 
alacc  two  important  railway  stations,  Vau.xhaU  and 
Victoria,  in  immediate  communication  by  tramway, 
vhich  in  itself  would,  we  think,  be  of  considerable 
Dublic  importance.  With  regard  to  the  trafiic  over 
Lambeth  and  Vauxhall  Bridges,  we  find  that  in 
July,  189:,  the  maximum  for  Lambeth  Bridge 
varied  from  118  to  130  vehicles  per  hour,  whereas 
over  \'auxhall  Bridge  the  maximum  varied  from  720 
[0  721  per  hour,  and  on  comparing  the  traffic  over 
^auxhall  Bridge  with  that  taken  in  1890  at  Norfolk- 
litreet.  Strand,  it  appears  that  the  traffic  over  the 
pridge  amounts  to  about  64  per  cent,  of  that  passing 
jilong  the  Strand.  'Faking  the  above  figures,  we 
may  say  that  as  regards  tratfic  Lambeth  Bridge  is  to 
^auxhall  Bridge  in  the  proportion  of  about  i to  7, 
ind  certainly,  if  we  say  that  Lambeth  Bridge 
Accommodates  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
raffic  which  passes  over  Vauxhall,  we  shall  be 
*'ithin  the  truth.  Looking  at  the  direction  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
reading  to  and  from  Vauxhall,  Lambeth,  and  West- 
i.ninster  Bridges,  it  appears  to  us  that  this  disparity 
>jf  traffic  is  likely  to  continue  until  some  new  line  of 
l^horoughfare  is  made  from  St.  George's-circus  over 
^.ambeth  Bridge  in  the  direction  of  Victoria- 
Mreet  or  the  Victoria  Station.  The  cost  of 
ft  new  bridge  at  Vauxhall,  80  ft.  wide  with 
iljradients  of  i in  40,  would  be  380,000/.. 
jncluding  30,000/.  for  a temporary  bridge,  and 
:ihc  property  charges  are  estimated  by  the  valuer 
Ut  74,000/.  The  latter  will  be  incurred  entirely  on 
iihe  south  side  of  the  river  in  respect  of  property 
tiipposite  the  gas-works.  Lambeth  Bridge,  with  a 
ijvidth  of  80  ft.  and  gradients  of  i in  30,  would  cost 
fjj36,ooo/.  to  rebuild,  inclusive  of  30,000/.  for  a 
temporary  structure,  and  if  the  properly  to  be 
iJcquirecl  be  limited  to  that  necessary  for  widening 
• he  approach  roads  to  60  ft.,  with  gradients  of 

in  30,  its  estimated  cost  as  given  by  the  valuer 
Dvoiild  be  95,100/.  net.  so  that  we  gel  the  following 
l.igures  comparatively  for  the  two  bridges  : — 

1 Total  cost  of  Lambeth  Bridge ^481, 100 

1 Total  cost  of  Vauxhall  liridge 454,000 

’ .\  difference  in  favour  of  Vauxhall 

I Bridge  of ^27,100 

<But  this  does  not  fully  represent  all  the  circumstances 
Mf  the  case.  'I'he  above  expenditure  on  Vauxhall 
f^lndge  would  create  at  once  an  important  public 
nmprovement,  while  the  larger  expenditure  on 
s ^ambeth  Bridge  would  require  to  be  supplemented 
nn  the  future  by  some  very  extensive  and  costly 
ifvidenings,  embracing  Millbank-street,  Horseferry- 
road,  with  a new  street  in  addition  thereto,  and  also 
iLhurch-strect,  Lambeth  ; until  these  improvements 
vere  effected  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  public 
Ivould  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  widened  bridge. 

> I’he  cost  of  these  widenings  would  probably 
f|unount  to  something  near  the  cost  of  the  bridge. 
ll\\e  think  it  advisable  to  inform  the  Council 
>b[  the  present  stability  of  the  two  bridges. 
i:Ihe  superstructure  of  Vauxhall  Bridge  would  in 
jiill  probability  remain  safe  for  many  years  pro- 
I vided  the  foundations  remained  intact.  It  is  in 
Tits  foundations  that  the  bridge  is  weak.  These  were 


strongly  reported  against  by  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell 
ana  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  some  years  ago,  and 
since  then  the  foundations  of  the  piers  have  been 
protected  by  blocks  of  iron  slag.  The  piers  have  | 
recently  been  examined  by  a diver,  who  found  that  ' 
some  of  the  deposited  slag  had  been  removed,  but  j 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  expose  the  timber,  and 
we  are  now  waiting  for  soundings  to  be  taken  above 
and  below  the  bridge  before  reporting  in  furtlier 
detail  to  the  Council.  The  scour  through  the  arches 
of  the  bridge  must  inevitably  in  course  of  time 
undermine  the  piers,  and  the  whole  structure  will 
then  be  liable  to  subsidence.  We  do  not.  however, 
apprehend  that  there  will  be  any  sudden  collapse  of 
the  bridge,  as  it  is  anticipated  that  warning  of 
impending  failure  would  be  given  : at  the  same  time 
we  think  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge  should 
not  be  much  longer  postponed.  As  regards 
Lambeth  Bridge,  it  was  undoubtedly  in  a shaky 
condition  at  the  time  it  was  taken  over  by  the  late 
Board,  but  the  alterations  and  improvements 
subsequently  carried  out  have,  we  are  advised, 
placed  it  beyond  the  risk  of  immediate  failure, 
especially  as  the  weight  of  loads  allowed  to  pass 
over  it  is  restricted.  We  must,  however,  express 
our  opinion  that  the  bridge  should  be  reconstructed 
at  an  early  date.  Upon  a review  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Vauxhall  Bridge  should  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  we  therefore  recommend— 

((j)  That  the  Coimci!  do  apply  to  Parliament  for  power 
to  rebuild  Vauxhall  Bridge  at  an  estimated  cost  of  454,000/., 
including  30,000/.  for  .a  tempor.ary  timber  bridge,  50  ft. 
wide,  to  cross  from  tbe  western  end  of  the  .\Ilicrt  Kmbank- 
meiU  to  Millbank.  (/)  That  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
in  conference  with  the  Bridges  Committee,  be  instructed  to 
prep.ire  a Bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  session  of  Parliament 
foriSgs  authorising  the  rebuilding  ofVauxhall  Bridge. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Ford  moved  the  following 
amendment : — 

“ That,  .as  under  the  present  system  of  local  taxation  the 
whole  of  the  large  cost  of  rebuilding  Vauxhall  Bridge 
would  fall  upon  the  occupying  ratepayers,  tlie  Council,  in 
view  of  the  actu.al  and  impending  increase  of  the  county 
and  local  rates,  does  not  deem  it  expedient  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  power  to  rebuild  the  bridge  until  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  owners  of  ground  values  to  bear  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  cost.” 

Alderman  Fleming  Williams  seconded  the 
amendment. 

After  further  discussion  the  amendment  was 
lost  on  a show  of  hands,  and  the  Council 
divided.  The  figures  were,  for  the  amendment, 
39  ; against  59.  The  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee were  afterwards  agreed  to. 

The  Council  and  the  Jl'iiter  Companies. — Th'^ 
Water  Committee  reported  that  they  had  com- 
municated with  all  the  Metropolitan  Water  Com- 
panies with  regard  to  entering  into  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Companies’  undertakings. 
They  had  received  simple  acknowledgments  from 
the  Lambeth  and  New  River  Water  Companies, 
hut  three  oiher  Comjianies,  viz.,  the  Grand 
Junction,  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  and  the 
F.ast  London,  liad  returned  s]iecific  answers.  The 
Grand  Junction  Company  state  that  they  were 
not  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  at  the 
present  moment  for  the  sale  of  their  under- 
taking to  the  Council.  The  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Company  say  that  they  had  no  intention 
or  desire  whatever  to  sell  their  undertaking,  and 
the  East  London  Company  do  not  see  their  way 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  sale  on  the  basis 
indicated  in  the  resolution,  but  they  added  that  if 
any  definite  and  practicable  proposals  were  made 
for  the  purchase  of  their  underiaking  they  would 
be  prepared  to  give  them  careful  consideration. 
They  did  not  propose  any  immediate  steps  with 
regard  to  the  Grand  Junction  Company,  but  the 
promotion  of  Bills  by  the  Southwark  and  ^'aux- 
hall,  the  East  London,  and  the  West  Middlesex 
Companies  was  a circumstance  requiring  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Council.  The  Council 
had  already  resolved  to  present  petitions  against 
these  Bills,  and  the  draft  jietitions  were  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Patliamcnlary  Com- 
mittee. 'I  he  Council  should  not  rest  satisfied 
with  this,  but  should  take  action  to  obtain  the 
rejection  of  the  Bills  altogether.  The  inevitable 
result  of  their  being  carried  would  be  to  increase 
the  vested  property  of  the  companies,  and  to  add 
to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of 
the  Council’s  objects.  They  therefore  recom- 
mended, “That  the  Council  do  request  those  of 
its  members  who  are  also  members  ot  Parliament 
' to  oppose  the  Bill  of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall 
: Water  Company,  the  East  London  Water 
Company,  and  the  West  Middlesex-  Company 
on  second  reading,  and  to  take  all  possible  steps 
to  secure  their  rejection.”  These  proposals,  after 
.some  opposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Boulnois, 
M.P.,  who  pointed  out  that  tlie  companies  were 
only  asking  for  powers  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Royal  Commission,  were 
adopted. 

The  Council  was  counted  out  at  twenty  minutes 
past  seven. 


ARCH.-JiOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Surrey  Arch.'KOLOGical  Society.  — The 
thirty-ninth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
took  place  on  the  14th  inst.,  at  S,  Danes’ 
Inn,  Strand.  Viscount  Midleton,  the  President, 
occupied  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  Council 
was  adopted.  It  referred  to  the  afternoon 
meeting  of  the  society,  on  June  17  H-’t,  at  Esher, 
wlien  the  churche.s,  and  Waynflete’s  Tower,  in 
the  grounds  of  Eslier-place,  were  visited  and 
described.  The  annual  excursion  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  July  26,  the  meeting-place  being 
Guildford.  'I'he  part  of  the  Society's  Collections 
(vol.  xi.,  part  2)  for  the  year  1893  was  duly 
issued  to  all  members  not  in  arrear  with  their 
subscriptions.  This  part  contains  seveml  valuable 
papers,  and  numerous  illustrations.  The  Cata- 
logue of  Church  Plate  makes  steady  progress. 
The  Index  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Feet  of  Fines 
is  now  almost  complete,  and  there  is  every  pro- 
spect of  an  early  delivery  of  the  volume.  With 
regard  to  the  finances  of  the  Society  there  is  a 
small  deficit  on  the  year’s  expemliture,  accounted 
for  by  the  funding  of  several  life  subscriptions, 
formerly  treated  as  current  account.  The  library 
continues  to  increase,  not  only  by  exchanges  from 
kinilred  societies,  but  also  by  donations  from 
members.  'Phe  Council  will  gladly  welcome  any 
gifts  of  books  relating  to  the  county.  Tlie 
following  members  of  Council  retired  by  rotation, 
but  were  eligible  for  re-election,  viz. : — Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Godwin-Austeii,  Rev.  R.  M.  Blakiston, 
and  Messrs.  Robert  Ilovendcn,  J.  J.  Howard, 
A.  J.  Style,  and  John  Watney.  The 
number  of  members  is  315,  viz.,  annual,  21S; 
life  95;  honorary,  2.  During  the  year  13  new 
meinber.s  have  been  elected,  viz.,  12  annual  and 
I life.  By  death  the  Society  has  lost  9 members. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet 
the  retiring  members  of  the  Council  were  re- 
elected, as  also  were  the  hon.  secretaries,  Mr. 
Mill  Stephenson,  F.S.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  S.  Cooper, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  ; the  auditors,  Messrs.  W.  F. 
Potter  and  C.  Walter  Wren;  and  the  collector, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Ivatts,  with  votes  of  thanks  for  their 
services. 

Glasgow  Arch.-eological  Society. — The 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Archmological 
Society  was  held  in  the  rooms,  207,  Bath-street, 
on  the  15th  inst.  Mr.  Black  reported  that 
several  important  matters  had  been  before  the 
council.  With  reference  to  Barochan  Cross,  Mr. 
Cunningham,  of  Craigends,  had  taken  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  the  stone.  The  broken 
portions  had  been  brought  together,  and  it  was 
intended  to  have  the  stone  re-erected.  As  to  the 
propo.sed  removal  of  the  monument  of  King 
William  HI.  at  the  Cro.ss,  the  secretaries  had 
written  to  the  Town  Council  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  statue  would  not  be  removed  far  from  its 
present  site.  Mr.  Black  also  explained  that  the 
council  hoped  to  be  able  soon  to  issue  the  report 
of  the  committee  as  to  the  excavations  upon  the 
Antonine  Wall.  Mr.  David  Robertson  then 
exhibited  and  described  various  J^ISS.  of 
Tannahill,  Motherwell,  and  other  Scottish  poets. 
Dr.  Macdonald  next  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Roman  Bridge  near  Bothwell.”  Taking  up  the 
evidence  that  was  offered  in  support  of  the  Roman 
origin  of  the  structure,  he  reviewed  it  in  detail, 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  proof  much  more 
direct  and  satisfactory  was  needed  before  the 
popular  belief  could  be  accepted  as  well  founded. 
There  wac  no  doubt  that  the  road  which  once 
crossed  it  was  known  at  one  time  as  Wailing- 
street.  This  circumstance  more  lhan  anything 
else  had  led  to  the  bridge  being  connected  with 
the  Romans.  But  road  and  bridge  were  not 
necessarily  of  the  same  age.  Whatever  might  be 
the  meaning  of  Watling,  its  application  to  a road 
was  not  meant  to  indicate  that  it  liad  been  con- 
structed by  the  Romans.  Prok'Ssur  Ferguson 
afterwards  read  a note  on  a loadstone  ring,  and 
also  notes  on  early  books  of  secrets. 


“Consistory  Court,  Chester  Cathedral.” 
— In  regard  to  the  drawing  of  this  published  in  our 
last,  with  a wrong  title  put  on  it  by  the  lithographer, 
we  beg  to  say  that  any  purchaser  or  subscriber  who 
returns  that  illustration  to  the  publisher  of  this 
journal,  will  receive  from  him  another  impression  of 
the  plate  with  the  correct  title  on  it. 

Akchitfxturai,  Section  oe  the  Gi.ascow 
Phii.osophicai.  Society.  — The  Architectural 
Section  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society  met 
on  the  19th  inst.  in  the  hall,  Bath-street — Mr. 
Campbell  Douglas  presiding — when  Mr.  Hippolyte 
J.  Blanc,  A. R.S.A., ‘architect,  Edinburgh,  read  a 
paper  entitled  “A  Few  Notes  on  the  Collegiate 
Churches  of  Scotland.”  The  paper  was  illustrated 
bv  a number  of  lime-light  views. 


!l 


31lustrationa. 


WINDOW,  GERRARD’S  CROSS,  SLOUGH. 

nHE  window  of  which  we  give  an  illustra- 
tion was  executed  by  Messrs.  Shrigley 
& Hunt  for  St.  James’s  Church,  Ger- 
rard's  Cross,  near  Slough.  The  subject  is  the 
Holy  Women  and  SS.  John  and  Peter  met  by 
the  Angels  at  the  Tomb  of  Christ;  the  angels 
being  in  the  centre  light,  and  the  groups  of  the 
women  and  apostles  respectively  occupying  the 
left-hand  and  right-hand  lights.  The  window  is 
of  large  dimensions,  and  the  colour  scheme  full 
and  rich. 


BINGHAM’S  MELCOME,  DORSETSHIRE. 

This  interesting  old  house  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Dorset,  about  ten  miles  north-east  of 
Dorchester. 

In  remote  times  it  belonged  to  the  old  Dorset 
family  of  Turberville,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Binghams  through  the  marriage  of  Sir  William 
de  Bingham,  of  Sutton  Bingham,  Somersetshire, 
to  Lucie,  heiress  of  Robert  Turberville,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  day  it  has  been  the  seat 
of  the  Binghams,  without  a break  in  the  male  line. 

Hutchins,  in  his  “ History  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Dorset  ” says,  that  from  an  inventory  of  the 
possessions  of  Robert  Bingham,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Elizabeth,  “ it  would  seem  that  the  house 
has  undergone  very  little  substantial  alteration 
since  that  dale.”  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  house  was  built  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  but  there  are  several 
remains  of  a much  earlier  house.  The  entrance 
is  through  a buttressed  gate-house  into  a singu- 
larly picturesque  court.  In  front,  raised  on  a 
terrace,  stands  the  main  portion  of  the  house,  con- 
sisting of  a hall,  31  ft.  by  iS  ft.,  with  a magnificent 
oriel  which  has  a projection  of  15  ft.  The 
detail  of  this  part  is  of  considerable  richness, 
and  the  work  is  particularly  refined.  To  the 
right  of  tlie  hall  in  a part  of  the  building  that  has 
been  modernised  at  a comparatively  recent  date, 
there  have  been  found  traces  of  the  great  kitchen 
with  the  ladies*  parlour  above  it. 

On  the  left  of  the  oriel  a range  of  offices  with 
bedrooms  above  connect  the  hall  with  the  gate- 
house. In  the  oriel  windows  are  stained  glass 
panels  of  contemporary  date  with  the  house, 


bearing  the  arms  ofthe  Binghams,  and  the  various 
families  with  whom  they  had  married  at  that 
date. 

During  the  last  century  the  roof  of  the  old  hall 
was  destroyed,  and  attics  formed  by  raising  the 
eaves  level  and  substituting  a flat  slate  roof  for 
the  old  steep  pitched  one. 

The  hall  has  now  been  re-roofed,  externally 
regaining  the  ancient  form.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  back  wall  of  the  hall, 
but  restoration  to  the  stone-work  elsewhere 
has  been  carried  out  without  pulling  down. 
A drawing-room  has  been  formed  on  the  first 
floor  in  what  was  originally  the  ladies’  parlour, 
though  it  had  since  been  cut  up  into  bedrooms. 
The  roofs  were  stripped  throughout,  the  timbers 
repaired,  and  the  old  stone  slates  replaced.  The 
internal  woodwork  has  been  restored  and 
renewed  where  absolutely  necessary,  including 
the  panelling,  of  which  there  is  much,  of  various 
dates  and  degrees  of  excellence. 

The  sanitary  work  and  water  supplies  have 
been  completely  re-arranged.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Green,  of 
Blandford,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Evelyn  Hetticar,  architect. 


PROPOSED  PRIVATE  CHAPEL,  LONG- 
FORD CASTLE. 

The  illustration  shows  an  interior  view  of  the 
proposed  private  chapel  at  Longford  for  the  Earl 
of  Radnor.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
castle,  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  overlooking  the 
river  Avon. 

The  chapel  is  intended  to  seat  180  persons,  and 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel  choir  chapel 
with  organ  over,  and  vestry.  At  the  west  end  is 
a gallery  connected  with  the  castle  by  means  of 
flying  bridges  opening  out  of  the  great  saloon. 

The  chapel  will  be  built  of  local  stone  and 
flints,  with  Ham  Hill  stone  dressings. 

Internally  the  roof  of  nave  and  aisles  will  be  of 
oak  grown  on  the  estate.  The  chancel  roof  will 
be  groined,  the  ribs  being  of  oak,  with  the 
spandrels  of  plaster. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  it  is 
intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to  re-use  the  semi- 
classical  caps,  columns,  fittings,  and  oak  panelling 
taken  from  the  original  chapel  pulled  down  about 
the  year  1700,  but  of  which  no  drawings  or 
description  can  be  discovered. 

It  is  also  intended  externally  to  re-use  the 


masonry  taken  from  the  twelfth-century  monaslel 
of  Ivy  Church,  about  a mile  distant,  recent! 
pulled  down. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Gordon,  x 
London. 


ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH,  BEVERLEY.— 
ROOD-SCREEN. 

The  illustration  shows  the  western  side  of  th 
rood-screen,  which  has  recently  been  restored  t 
its  old  position.  It  seems  clear  that  the  scree 
was  erected  after  the  fall  of  the  central  tower  i 
1520.  At  some  unknown  date,  between  tl 
Reformation  and  the  present  generation,  the  lo 
was  taken  down,  and  the  screen  was  mutilated  H 
the  destruction  of  about  half  of  each  of  the  sid 
bays,  and  of  the  vaulted  cove  and  cornice,  i 
order  to  make  it  fit  a narrower  space  under  tli 
eastern  arch  of  the  crossing.  Here  it  stood  unt 
A.  \V.  Pugin  commenced  his  restoration  of  tl: 
church  in  1S44  ; but,  although  his  report  conteir 
plated  the  re-erection  of  the  screen,  the  work  we 
not  carried  out.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plar 
the  complete  screen  was  a double  one,  its  wester 
part  standing  some  10  ft.  west  of  the  back  (jf  th 
returned  stalls,  and  the  whole  was  covered  by 
very  wide  loft.  The  four  posts,  AA,  BB,  whic 
supported  the  loft,  are  still  preserved  in  th 
church ; but  at  present  only  the  western  part  < 
the  screen  has  been  restored.  Practically,  th 
whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  screen  is  old,  wit 
the  exception  of  the  completion  of  the  missin 
halves  of  the  side  bays.  No  remains  existed  ( 
the  vaulted  cove  and  cornice,  and  these  ar 
entirely  new.  The  restoration  has  been  carrie 
out  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  Elwell  & Son,  of  Beverlej 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Bolteril 
Son  & Bilson,  architects,  of  Hull. 


DESIGN  FOR  A COUNTRY  IlOUSt 

This  design  for  a house,  by  Mr.  Kichar 
Willock,  was  intended  for  a site  having 
considerable  fall,  advantage  of  which  has  bee 
taken  in  the  formation  of  a terrace  along  on 
side  on  to  which  the  principal  rooms  open. 

The  chief  features  in  the  design  are  the  strongly 
marked  horizontal  cornices. 

The  intention  was  to  produce  a quiel-lookin 
house,  and  one  suitable  for  an  ordinar>'  count: 
locality. 

The  drawings  were  exhibited  at  the  Roys 
Academy  last  year. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 

,D  ARCHITECTURE  IN  EAST  LONDON. 

; ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
ation  was  held  on  the  i6lh  inst-,  in  the 
g-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Briti.sh 
acts,  9.  Conduit-street,  Mr.  E.  \Y. 
ford  (President)  in  the  chair, 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members 
.Association,  viz.,  Messrs.  T.  P.  Dobson 
Wilkinson. 

;s  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Ingress 
ir  conducting  the  members  over  the  United 
s Institution,  and  to  Messrs.  Deeming  and 
['aylor  in  connexion  with  the  visit  to  the 
dmiraliy  Offices  on  March  3. 

President  called  attention  to  the  lectures  on 
aona!  practice  by  Mr.  E.T.  Hall,  commencing 
il6.  These  were  veryimportant  lectures, and 
)ed  a good  many  names  w'ould  be  sent  in. 

President  also  announced  that  a special 
ig  of  the  memliers  would  be  held  that  day 
;ht  for  the  con.sideration  of  the  London 
sand  Buildings' Bill,  now  being  promoted 
e London  County  Council.  This  was  a 
mportant  subject,  affecting  the  whole  of 
ofession,  and  he  trusted  there  would  be  a 
ittendance. 

F.  E.  Masey  then  read  the  following  paper 
)ld  Architecture  in  East  London,”  illustrated 
tern  photographs  : — 

lort  time  since  I inquired  of  an  architectural 
whether  he  knew  East  London.  He  replied 
/ in  the  affirmative,  saying  he  had  seen  it 
the  railway  carriage  when  passing  through 
way  to  Great  Yarmouth. 

1 certainly  the  panorama  so  obtained  is  in 
ways  sad  and  depressing  enough  to  extin- 
any  curiosity  to  make  its  further  acquain- 

Taking  an  average  dull  day  for  the  view 
he  weather  in  this  part  seems  somehow 
illy  dull)  the  spectator  may  behold  a picture 
ch  the  prevailing  tones  are  mournful  greys 
tabs,  and  the  details  chiefly  composed  of 
■s  rows  of  mean  dwellings  separated  by  still 
T courts  and  back-yards.  Here  and  there 
schools  and  mission  churches  in  severe 
brick  break  the  monotonous  level  of  pan- 
lofs.  Beyond  these  a fringe  of  chemical 
, rag  yards,  rope  walks,  and  the  like,  then 
'izon  bounded  by  factories,  warehouses,  and 
y sheds,  with  a few  spires  and  some  huge 
of  brickwork  called  “model  dwellings” 
)ersed.  Above  all  smoke,  smoke  everywhere, 
from  the  countless  rows  of  red  chimneys  to 

2 with  the  larger  streams  issuing  from  the 
es,  and  then  melting  imperceptibly  into  the 
lurky  atmosphere  which  overlays  this  region 
large  grey  blanket. 

;re  must  be  many  here  who  know  tliat  this 
ption  is  in  no  way  overdrawn.  It  is  a 
e which  is  indicative  of  the  sad,  dull,  and 
ily  lives  passed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
hich,  for  unmitigated  hideousness,  cannot, 
gine,  be  surpassed,  and,  I trust,  scarcely 
ed.  I have  ventured  to  remind  you  of  thi.s,  the 
it  aspect  of  East  London,  in  order  to  draw 
ion  to  the  extraordinary  change  in  character 
jpearancf  which  this  district  has  undergone 
; the  past  century  and  a half. 

1 most  difficult  to  realise  how  comparatively 
n is  the  unsavoury  reputation  which  it 
In  endeavouring  to  put  this  fact  as  forcibly 
sible  before  you  this  evening,  I feel  that  I 
ily  doing  my  subject  bare  justice,  for  this 
t has  played  an  important  part  in  London 
»'  for  800  years,  and  was  the  chosen  spot  for 
iidence  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  for  cen- 
before  what  is  now  call  the  West-end  had 
ed  from  its  primitive  slate  of  meadow  and 

ire  proceeding  to  describe  the  few  remains 
architecture  in  East  London,  I should  like 
;tch,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  rise  and 
1 of  Stepney,  as  we  are  able  to  gather  it  from 
rliest  records  up  to  the  present  time,  for  the 
! of  Stepney  is  the  history  of  East  London. 
Besant,  in  his  admirable  book  “ London,” 
that  the  deserted  Roman  city  was  invaded, 
ded.  and  practically  repeopled  by  the  East 
s.  Miletus  became  its  first  bishop  in  604,  and 
ifter  that  we  have  information  relating  to 
ijy  from  which  we  may  gather  that  its  history 
rly  contemporary  with  that  of  London  itself, 
jiteresiing  to  note  traces  of  the  East  Saxon 
jter  plainly  discernible  down  to  the  present 
(nongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  East,  and  Mr. 

_ points  out  that  the  so-called  cockney 
I is  really  nothing  more  or  less  than  pure 
■I  dialect. 

lar  back  as  Saxon  times  we  have  records  of 
-anor  of  Stebenhythe,  spelled  in  half-a-dozen 


ways,  The  manor  extended  eastwards  from  the 
City  to  the  River  Lea,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  what  is  now  Hackney  parish,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  river. 

When  Doomsday  was  taken.  Stepney  Manor  was 
described  as  part  of  the  ancient  desmesnes  ot  the 
Bishopric  of  London,  and  valued  at  48/.  per 
annum.  The  manor  house  stood  a quarter  of  a 
mile  north-east  of  what  is  now  Bethnal  Green. 
The  Saxon  church  was  called  All  Saints.  Dunstan 
was  made  Bishop  of  London  in  957,  and  probably 
for  a time  lived  in  Stepney.  He  built  the  church, 
and  to  his  memory  it  was  afterwards  dedicated. 

The  derivation  of  Stebenhythe  is  supposed  to 
be  from  Steb,  the  trunk  of  a tree,  and  hythe,  a 
w'harf.  The  following  description  by  Fitz  Stephen 
in  Henry  II. 's  reign  probably  includes  Stepney: 
“ On  all  sides  without  the  houses  of  the  suburbs 
are  the  citizens’  gardens  and  orchards,  planted 
with  trees,  both  large,  sightly,  and  adjoining 
together  beyond  the  pastures  and  plain  meadows.” 
Towards  the  north  he  described  the  meadows  as 
“having  brooks  running  through  them,  turning 
mills  with  a pleasant  noise,”  and  further,  “a 
great  forest,  a well  wooded  chase  having  good 
covert  for  harts,  bucks,  does,  bears,  and  wild 
bulls.” 

The  Bishops  of  London  seemed  to  have  found 
Stepney  a pleasant  place,  for  they  constantly 
resided  there  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  We  read  that  one  of  them  tried  to 
make  a game  preserve  here  in  1252,  but  the 
M.iyoraUy  of  London,  already  a rival  power, 
effectually  opposed  and  prevented  it,  so  that  the 
said  Bishops  had  to  content  themselves  with 
tournaments,  which  were  for  long  after  held  at 
Bishops’  Hall,  the  name  by  which  the  manor 
house  was  known.  In  1299  the  king  held  at 
Stepney  a Parliament  in  the  mansion  of  Henry 
Walters,  Mayor  of  London,  on  Mile  End  Green, 
on  which  occasion  the  Charter  of  Liberties  was 
confirmed.  Up  to  this  time  there  is  not  very 
much  information  to  be  gathered  about  Stepney, 
and  it  was  probably  a small  and  somewhat  unim- 
portant place,  but  from  about  1300  its  active 
history  may  be  said  to  commence.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  how  early  the  inhabitants  showed  their 
independent  character  and  demon.straling  capa- 
bilities from  the  fact  that  in  both  the  insurrections 
of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade  they  played  a con- 
spicuous part.  The  first  step  tow  ards  the 
division  of  Stepney  was  taken  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  Whitechapel,  called 
St.  Mary  Matfelon,  was  built  as  a chapel-of-ease. 
Soon  after  (1338)  it  became  a parish  to  itself. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown,  though  there 
are  several  more  or  less  improbable  traditions  to 
account  for  if. 

About  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  p.arish,  called  Stratford  Bowe, 
being  frequently  unable  to  attend  church  owing  to 
the  flooding  of  the  fields  by  the  River  Lea,  a 
chapel  was  built  and  provided  with  a curate  for 
their  accommodation.  The  name  of  Bow  is 
stated  by  Leland  to  be  derived  as  follows : — 
“Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I.,  having  herself  been 
well  washed  in  the  river,  caused  two  bridges  to 
be  built  in  a place  one  mile  distant  from  the  Old 
Ford,  of  which  one  was  situated  on  the  Lea  at 
the  head  of  the  town  of  Stratford,  now  called 
Bowe,  because  the  bridge  was  arched  like  unto  a 
bowe,  a rare  piece  of  work,  for  before  that  lime 
the  like  had  never  been  seen  in  England.” 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  Bishops 
ceased  to  reside  in  Stepney,  but  the  spot  had 
become  a favourite  one  for  the  country  houses  of 
the  richer  London  merchants. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  saw  the  rise  and 
development  of  two  great  movements,  in  both  of 
which  Stepney  played  a conspicuous  part,  the  pre- 
Reformation  efforts  for  religious  reform  and  the 
development  of  the  Navy.  Regarding  the  former 
several  Stepney  vicars  stand  conspicuous.  Bishop 
Fox,  a great  patron  of  the  new  learning;  Dr. 
Heynes,  who  was  sent  abroad  to  confer  with 
Melanchthon  ; Dean  Colet,  a leader  of  advanced 
thought,  and  founder  of  St.  Paul’s  School ; 
William  Jerome,  who  paid  the  price  of  being 
before  his  time  by  being  burned  at  Smithfield  in 
1540,  and  several  others. 

The  spirit  of  independent  thought  seems  early 
to  have  taken  firm  hold  of  Stepney,  for  it  after- 
wards became  a stronghold  of  Puritanism. 
Respecting  the  second  influence  under  which 
Stepney  developed,  the  demand  for  ships  soon 
caused  houses,  yards,  and  stores  to  creep  along 
the  river  bank,  although  the  country  behind, 
between  them  and  the  Mile  End-road  did  not 
alter  its  rural  character  for  many  a century  after- 
wards. The  result  of  this  growth  of  naval  enter- 
prise was  Ratcliffe,  Blackwall,  and  Deptford.  At 
Deptford  was  byilt  the  famous  Greai  Harry^ 


which  was  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Spert,  who 
also  founded  the  Trinity  House,  and  who  was 
buried  in  Stepney  Church. 

At  Blackwall.  some  little  time  after,  was  built 
the  Brunswick  Dock,  which  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  magnificent  series  which  now  lines 
the  river  bank. 

In  1550  the  manor  of  Stepney  passed  away 
from  the  bishops  of  London  after  having  been 
held  by  them  nearly  600  years.  Nicholas  Ridley, 
Bishop  of  London,  alienated  the  manor  from  the 
see  and  gave  it  to  Edward  VI.,  who  granted  it 
immediately  to  Thomas,  Lord  Wentworth. 

At  this  time  the  manor  included  several  smaller 
manors,  villages,  and  hamlets,  which  one  by  one 
were  detached  and  became  separate  parislies.  The 
principal  of  these  were  Shadwell  (Chad’s  \\ell), 
Spilalfields,  Limehouse  (Lymehurst),  Stratford- 
Bowe,  Bethnal  Green,  and  Poplar  or  Popler. 

In  1625,  and  again  in  1665,  Stepney  suffered 
exceptionally  severely  from  the  plague,  although 
this  was  probably  due  to  its  close  connexion  with 
the  river  trade  and  the  foreign  shipping  rather 
than  from  any  inherent  unhealthincss  in  the  place 
itself.  In  spile,  however,  of  these  calamities 
the  locality  continued  a fashionable  one. 

In  1663  the  Marquis  of  Worce.ster  built  his 
mansion  on  Stepney  Green,  and  we  read  that 
in  the  following  year  the  king  instituted  a weekly 
court  of  record  within  the  manor  and  granted  a 
weekly  market  at  Ratcliffe  Cross,  as  well  as  a 
Michaelmas  fair  on  the  Green.  Of  these  privileges 
one  at  least  survives  in  the  Ilaymarket  still  held 
in  Whitechapel. 

In  1642,  when  the  City  was  surrounded  by  a 
trench,  fortifications  were  made  at  Mile  End, 
sailors  being  employed  for  the  work.  The  fortress 
which  was  intended  to  defend  the  approaches 
to  the  city  from  the  eastern  road  was  in  the 
parish  of  Whitechapel.  It  was  originally 
made  329  ft.  in  length,  182  ft.  in  breadth,  and 
about  25  ft.  high.  The  place  was  levelled  to 
make  room  for  a row  of  houses  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  The  place  is  called  “The 
Mount,”  and  the  rise  of  the  ground  may  still  be 
noticed. 

Meantime  the  riverside  hamlets  continued  to 
grow  in  importance.  Writing  in  159^1  Stow 
complains  that  “ there  hath  been  of  late  in  place 
of  elm  trees  many  small  tenements  raised  towards 
Ratcliffe,  and  Ratcliffe  itself  hath  been  also 
increased  in  building  eastward  (in  place  where  I 
have  known  ailarge  highway  with  fair  elm  trees  on 
both  the  sides)  that  the  same  hath  now  taken  hold 
of  Lymehurst,  corruptly  called  Limehouse,  some- 
time distant  a mile  from  Ratcliffe.” 

Between  1669  and  1743  districts  known  as 
Shadwell,  St.  George's,  Spilalfields,  Limehouse, 
Stratford,  Bow,  and  Bethnal  Green,  were  de- 
tached from  Stepney,  and  became  separate 
parishes,  owing  largely  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation caused  by  the  rapidly-growing  trade  at  the 
J’ort  of  London. 

During  this  period,  as  the  following  figures 
will  sliow,  Stepney,  the  mother  parish,  coniinued 
a small  place. 

Between  1680  and  1685  the  births  averaged 
1,380  annually. 

Between  1790  and  1793  the  births  averaged 
2,260  annually. 

On  the  main  road,  however,  between  London 
and  Stepney  houses  were  commencing  to  be  built. 

In  1673,  Philadelphia,  Lady  Wentworth  ob- 
tained the  King’s  permission  to  build  upon  a 
piece  of  land  called  West  Heath,  on  the  road  to 
Stratford  - Bow.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
employed  to  survey  the  ground,  and  give  his 
opinion  on  the  eligibility  of  the  site.  We  will 
refer  to  his  report  later  on  when  passing  the 
place  in  question. 

Before  closing  this  brief  notice  of  the  history 
of  the  manor,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  its 
further  changes  of  ownership  after  having  been 
given,  as  already  mentioned,  by  Edward  VI.  to 
Thomas,  Lord  Wentworth. 

p’rom  the  latter  it  descended  to  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Cleveland,  whose  estates  were  confiscated  in 
1652.  Sir  William  Ellis,  Cromwell’s  solicitor, 
was  then  made  steward  of  the  manor,  valued  at 
200/.  per  annum. 

After  the  Restoration  the  Earl  of  Cleveland 
recovered  a part  of  his  property,  amongst  the 
rest  this  manor,  which  remained  in  his  family 
until  1720.  In  1754  it  passed  to  llie  Colebrooke 
family,  the  present  lords  of  the  manor. 

The  eighteenth  century  saw  the  gradual  decline 
of  this  venerable  suburb  from  its  position  as  a 
fashionable  locality,  although  it  continued  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  middle  classes  down  to- 
fifty  years  since.  The  next  and  last  important 
event  in  the  history  of  Stepney  was  the  building 
of  tb9  docks,  to  accommodate  the  enormous- 
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expansion  of  trade  with  the  East  and  \\  est 
Indies.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  these 
enterprises  Stepney,  with  its  mansions  and 
cottages,  fields  and  trees,  gardens  and  pasture- 
lands,  disappeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  in  its  place 
arose  the  East  London  of  to-day. 

Many  were  the  interesting  buildings  demolished 
one  by  one  to  make  room  for  the  swelling  popu- 
lation. In  a few  cases  we  have  contemporary 
drawings,  more  or  less  authentic,  of  what  then 
existed,  but  in  many  more  there  is  nothing  but  a 
meagre  record  of  the  fact  of  their  disappearance. 
In  deploring  that  so  little  information  is  lianded 
down  to  us,  it  must  be  remembered  that  , until 
comparatively  recently,  methods  of  illustration 
were  few  and  tedious,  and  the  times  apathetic  in 
matters  artistic.  Nowadays,  although  facilities 
for  obtaining  authentic  records  are  great,  one  has 
reason  to  know  that  much  that  is  historically  and 
architecturally  valuable,  disappears  yearly  with- 
out any  such  record  being  made  ; and  although  a 
Government  camera  could,  with  small  expense 
and  probable  profit,  perform  the  needful  part  in 
respect  to  our  vanishing  old  buildings,  yet  it  has 
been  left  hitherto  to  a few  disinterested  and 
enthusiastic  amateurs  to  preserve  any  memorial 
of  them. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  I should  like  to  draw 
the  serious  attention  of  our  Camera  Club  to  the 
fine  opportunity  here  presented  to  them  of  doing 
a really  national  work.  It  would  be  one  in 
which  their  peculiar  knowledge  would  give  them 
a great  advantage,  and  which,  if  .systematically 
and  thoroughly  carried  out,  would  be  most 
valuable,  and  would  earn  for  them  the  gratitude 
of  the  .architectural,  archivological,  and  artistic 
worlds. 

In  the  following  short  and  necessarily  imperfect 
de.scriplion  of  some  of  the  old  buildings  remain- 
ing in  East  London,  it  will  be  found  convenient 
to  take  an  im.aginary  journey  eastwanls  from 
Aldgate  as  far  as  Bow,  thence  to  the  river,  and 
to  return  by  the  river  streets  to  the  Tower. 

Leaving  Aldgate,  the  gate  of  the  East,  behind 
us,  wc  make  our  way  with  difficulty  through  a 
busy  crowd,  which  includes  Hebrews,  butchers, 
slaughterers,  city  clerks,  and  Essex  farmers,  and 
where  railway  vans  and  hay  carts,  brewers’  drays, 
and  funeral  processions  contend  with  unwieldy 
trams  for  the  mastery  of  the  road.  We  should 
first  notice  the  group  of  houses  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street  known  as  “Butchers’  Row.” 
Amongst  them  is  a wine  and  spirit  house  of 
long  standing,  with  a quaint  old  bar  and  scoring 
board.  Mansell-  (or  Maiinsell)  street  leads  off 
to  the  right.  Here  several  fine  old  houses  of  a 
well-known  type  still  remain. 

On  the  north  side  of  Aldgate  the  last  of  the 
historic  hostelries  has  long  since  disappeared  to 
make  room  for  “improvements.”  A short  distance 
further  east  and  then  the  Commercial  - road 
branches  off  to  take  the  heavy  traffic  to  and  from 
the  docks. 

Here  commences  Whitechapel  High-street. 
On  the  left  are  some  houses  of  Restoration  date, 
which  group  well  with  the  tower  of  the  new  Free 
Library  beyond. 

Oppo.site  stands  the  conspicuous  spire  of  St. 
Mary  Matfelon.  Of  the  origin  of  this  strange 
word  there  are  many  explanations,  but  none 
satisfactory.  Drawings  extant  show  the  old 
church  to  have  been  much  of  the  same  type  as 
that  of  Stepney.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
chapel  existed  here  long  before  the  fourteenth 
century  when  the  “ while  chapel  ” previously 
referred  to  was  built.  Behind  the  church  lies 
the  picturesque  and  historic  bell  foundry  of 
Mears  & Slainbank,  where  many  famous  bells 
have  first  seen  the  light. 

A little  further  on  we  pass  “The  Mount,”  a 
row  of  houses  on  slightly  raised  ground,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  fort  raised  in  1642. 
Beyond  is  the  London  Hospital,  built  by 
Mainwaring  in  1752,  and  furnished  with  nearly 
Soo  beds.  The  exterior  is  simple  and  dignified 
in  treatment,  and  seems  to  be  more  suited  to  its 
purpose  than  many  more  ambitious  buildings 
whose  pointed  turrets  and  florid  detail  sometimes 
suggest  a music-hall  rather  than  a House  of 
Mercy. 

Within,  the  upper  floors  are  served  by  two 
substantial  oak  staircases,  which  also  contrast 
favourably  with  more  modern  developments. 

One  of  these  takes  the  traffic  of  half  the  hospital 
and  is  known  not  to  have  been  repaired  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years,  whiLst  a stone  external 
staircase  close  by,  built  in  1S76,  and  taking  only 
a fourth  of  the  traffic,  has  had  to  l)e  repaired  twice 
since  its  erection. 

Nearly  opposite  the  hospital  starts  the  old  road 
leading  to  Bethnal  Green.  There  is  little  there 
now  to  reward  a visit,  although  the  neighbourhood 


was  in  old  days  a rival  to  Stepney  in  popularity 
and  possessed  fine  houses  in  abundance. 

The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Balhon  family,  who  held  property  here  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  The  memorials  of  the  parish 
are  most  interesting,  and  to  do  justice  to  them 
would  need  much  more  space  than  we  have  now 
at  our  disposal. 

The  most  important  building  in  Bethnal  Green 
parish  was  the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  London, 
the  ancient  Stepney  Manor  House,  and  known 
as  Bishops  Hall.  It  was  situated  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Green  and  remained 
until  1844,  when  it  wasswept  away  in  the  making 
of  the  Victoria  Park. 

The  parish  was  separated  from  Stepney  in  1743 
and  the  church  built  in  1746. 

Amongst  other  noted  buildings  were  “ Kirby 
Castle"  a large  house  facing  the  Green,  built  by 
John  Kirby  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  a chapel 
standing  at  the  N.E.  end  dedicated  to  St.  George. 

Both  these  buildings  di.sappeared  about  ninety 
years  since.  Beyond  is  Hackney,  rich  in  history 
and  associations ; but,  as  Hackney  does  not 
consider  herself  in  East  London,  we  will  retrace 
our  steps  to  Mile  End-gate  and  resume  our 
journey  east.  Tust  beyond  the  curious  old  inn 
standing  isolated  on  the  “ waste  " w’e  reach  one 
of  the  gems  of  East  London  Architecture  still 
remaining,  the  Trinity  Almshouses. 

These  almshouses  were  founded  in  1695  by  the 
Corporation  of  Trinity  House  for  twenty-four  old 
commanders  or  mates  of  ships,  their  wives  or 
widows.  Architecturally  these  buildings  are  in 
their  way  admirable ; the  general  treatment 
quiet  and  unobtrusive,  as  befitting  their  use,  and 
the  detail  excellent  and  appropriate.  The 
dwellings  occupy  two  side  of  a quadrangle, 
the  chapel  the  third  side,  and  a boundary-wall 
and  railing,  with  handsome  gate-posts  on  the 
street  side,  separate  the  inhabitants  from  the  roar 
of  the  Mile-End  road. 

The  ends  of  the  dwellings  abutting  on  the  street 
are  gabled  and  ornamented  with  models  of  ships 
of  the  period.  The  doorways  are  grouped  in 
couples,  each  with  its  flat  carved  porch  ; each 
pair  of  dwellings  shares  an  ornamented  lead 
cistern  placed  between  them.  The  centre  of 
each  block  is  treated  with  a pediment,  with 
carved  tympanum. 

The  dwellings  were  originally  returned  along 
the  north  side  to  meet  the  chapel  in  the  centre, 
but  they  were  demolished  to  make  room  for  the 
extension  of  the  buildings  at  the  back.  In  the 
centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  a statue  of  Captain 
Sandes,  a former  benefactor. 

The  glass  in  the  chapel  is  noteworthy,  it  having 
been  taken  from  the  old  hall  of  Trinity  House, 
at  Deptford,  when  it  was  pulled  down  in 
17S6. 

.-Adjoining  the  Trinity  on  the  west  side  are  the 
Skinners’  Almshou.ses,  built  in  169S.  They  are 
very  similar  in  character  to  their  neighbours.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  site  has  been 
sold,  and  that  these  quaint  and  interesting 
buildings  will  shortly  be  demolished,  to  make 
room  for  a new  Jewish  synagogue.  Further  east 
on  the  same  side  are  the  Vintners’  Almshouses, 
of  later  date,  and  no  architectural  interest. 

It  seems  a pity  that  a form  of  benevolence  so 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned  should  have 
been  elbowed  out  of  fashion  by  the  wholesale 
system  of  charity,  if  I may  so  call  it,  which 
nowadays  obtains  favour. 

In  Lysons’  “ Environs”  a plan  is  given  of  this 
part  of  the  parish,  drawn  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
in  1673,  who  was  asked  to  report  upon  the 
suitability  of  the  site  for  building,  by  request  of 
Philadelphia,  Lady  Wentworth,  who  had  obtained 
the  King’s  permission  to  build  there. 

We  have  now  reached  the  north  end  of 
Stepney,  or  Mile  End  Green.  The  Green  is  now 
enclosed  and  planted  with  flowers,  and  appears 
well  cared  for.  There  are  several  comfortable- 
looking old  houses  left  to  remind  us  of  the 
bygone  prosperity,  but  of  the  great  mansions  none 
remain.  The  last  one — that  built  by  Sir  Henry 
Colet  (father  of  Dean  Colet),  called  Great  Place 
— was  cleared  away  some  years  since.  Hard  by 
was  the  famous  Worcester  House,  built  by  the 
Marquis  in  1663,  of  which  the  gateway  remained 
in  1810.  It  stood  opposite  the  ancient  rectory, 
or  church  house,  near  the  east  end  of  the  church. 
A little  further  on,  at  the  corner  of  Whitehorse- 
street,  was  the  house  given  by  De.in  Colet,  when 
fouDiling  St.  Paul's  School  as  a country  house  for 
the  head  masters,  and  which  continued  to  be  used 
as  such  until  the  present  century.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  it,  but  the  great  name  is  kept  in 
memor}' by  “ Colet-place.” 

We  have  now  arrived  at  Stepney  Church.  In 
spite  of  two  centuries  of  tinkering,  apd  its  present 


grimy  surroundings,  the  exterior  retains  a c: 
amount  of  dignity  and  architectural  charactn 

The  plan  of  the  present  church  consist: 
chancel,  n.ave,  and  two  aisles.  It  is  appa 
of  late  fourteenth-century  date,  and  neet 
special  comment.  On  entering  the  ssuih 
we  are  reminded  of  the  exi>lcnce  of  one  • 
previous  churches  by  a carved  panel  represf 
the  Crucifixion,  of  the  twelfih  century;  there- 
the  mutilated  remains  of  a Holy  water  stoup. 
first  thing  to  strike  one  on  entering  is  the  hi 
gallery  over  each  of  the  aisles  They  are  [ 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  nave  aicade 
are  indications  of  more  prosperous  limes, 
first  was  erected  in  1601,  and  ihe  other  ado 
16S4  to  accommodate  the  large  increase  ol 
gregation  caused  by  the  Great  Fire.  I 
north  porch  is  another  relic  of  the  pn 
church — I'.e.,  a carved  panel,  too  decayed  fd 
subject  to  be  identified.  Near  the  west  doi 
modern  Norman  font  rests  on  a black  n 
plinth.  This  was  the  tombstone  of  the  infant 
Darnley,  elder  brother  to  the  father  of  Jatl 
The  child  was  buried  beneath  the  altar,  w 
this  stone  was  removed  some  years  agj  to  I 
to  this  not  altogether  inappropriate  use. 

The  church  contains  many  handsome  t( 
chiefly  Elizabethan  and  later.  The  most 
one  is  in  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  citizen  and  inero 
London.  He  was  Mayor  between  1486-^ 
and  in  memory  of  his  more  dislingui-he  I 
the  founder  of  the  St.  Paul's  Scho  >1,  the  to 
faithfully  kept  in  repairby  the  Mercers’  Cum 
On  the  south  side  are  thirteenth-century  s 
from  an  earlier  building. 

Near  the  Colet  tomb  is  one  to  Alderman  C 
dated  1510.  There  are  many  other  intert 
graves  and  monuments  in  the  church,  notal 
Anne,  Lady  Wentworth.  1571 ; John  Kyle,  B 
of  Carlisle  ; Richard  Pace,  Dean  of  St;  'R 
Nicholas  Gibbon,  Sheriff  of  London  ; Sic  T1 
Spert,  founder  of  Trinity  House,  and 
others. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  rood-sere  m e: 
till  1621.  In  1622  a three-decker  was  en 
and  the  King’s  Arms,  and  the  Creed,  the  I 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  wet 
up,  says  the  record,  “after  a handsome 
beautiful  manner.” 

During  the  Plague  the  churchyard  was  p 
great  strain,  and  a plague-pit  had  to  he  ma 
the  north  side  of  Mile  End-roatl.  'I  his  is  s 
on  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  plan.  The  Y 
records  here  are  very  perlect  and  interesiinc 
the  vestry  minutes  have  been  kept  will 
greatest  care  from  1579-  They  have  lately 
carefully  edited  and  printed  under  llie  di 
“ Memorials  of  Stepney  Parish,”  by  the  Re 
W.  Hill,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Frere,  ami  from 
I have  gained  much  interesting  inform; 
Before  leaving  the  church  we  should  not 
stone  built  into  the  wail  neat  the  west 
having  the  following  curious  inscription 

Of  Carthage  wall  I was  a stone, 

O ^Iortals  read  with  pity, 

Time  consume.*;  all— it  sparelh  none, 

Man.  mountains,  time,  or  city. 

Therefore,  O Mortals,  now  bethink 
You  whereunto  you  must, 

Since  now  such  stately  buildings 
Lie  buried  in  the  dust. 

Thos.  lU-OfiasJ 

After  glancing  at  the  interesting  collecti 
maps,  prints,  and  relics  of  Old  Stepney  CTi 
preserved  in  the  vestry,  we  must  retrace  our 
to  the  Mile  End-road  in  order  to  see  BowCh 
which  lies  in  the  main  road  a mile  and  i 
eastward.  We  pass  another  group  of  old  h 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  thei 
People’s  Palace,  noting  that  it  displacet 
Bancroft  Hospital,  founded  in  1727  foi 
maintenance  of  24  poor  men  and  Uie  dlucali 
100  boys.  A short  tram  ride  brings  us  to 
Church,  or,  to  call  it  by  its  proper  name,  1 
ford-Bow,  standing  right  in  the  centre  01 
road. 

Stratford-Bow  Church,  as  already  mcnli' 
was  built  as  a chapel-of-ease  to  Stepney 
after  long  rivalries  and  quarrels  it  was  nii 
separate  parish  in  1719.  The  bells  of  the  cl 
were  the  famous  ones  mentioned  in  the  nu 
rhyme.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  Sr.  I 
and  was  built  early  in  the  fourteenth  centui 
consists  of  a chancel  nave  and  two  aisles. 

There  are  one  or  two  interesting  mnnumci 
the  churcli,  and  sonic  old  Flemish  glass.  1 
is  notliing  of  special  interest  in  the  archite; 
Opposite  the  churcli  are  some  old  houses,  c 
which  still  serves  useful  purpose  a^  a clu 
young  women.  We  must  now  retrace  our 
for  sorpe  distance  westward  until  arriving  : 
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tt-road,  which  takes  us  south  to  the  next 
of  interest —Limehouse. 

; parish  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Anne, 
one  of  the  fifty  brought  into  existence  by 
,cl  of  1710.  The  architect  was  Nicholas 
;smoor,  the  building  being  completed  in 
The  tower  is  a well-known  landmark,  and 
i seen  for  many  miles  by  those  approaching 
Dn  by  the  river.  The  interior  of  the  church 
not  call  for  special  mention  ; the  whole 
ng  is  treated  in  a plain,  sensible  style,  but, 
ting  the  tower,  is  not  remarkable  for  grace 
jportion. 

s church  is  raised  on  a somewhat  remarkable 
which  is  almost  important  enough  in  its 
; to  form  a lower  church.  It  contains  vaults 
,ealed  up,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  they 
thus  kept  above  ground  to  avoid  difficulties 
the  adjacent  river.  Behind  the  church  lies 
Id  riverside  highway  called  Three-Colt- 
, in  which  are  some  characteristic  timber- 
d houses. 

ow  Limehouse  lies  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  or 
ey  Marsh.  It  is  supposed  to  have  gained 
mer  title  from  the  dogs  belonging  to  the 
of  Greenwich  being  kept  there.  On  the 
there  formerly  stood  an  ancient  chapel, 
ated  to  St.  Mary,  and  supposed  to  be  built 
le  convenience  of  mariners.  It  had  been 
:1  into  a farm  in  1800,  and  disappeared  when 
East  and  West  India  Docks  were  built. 

; is  little  to  detain  us  in  the  parish  of  Poplar. 
:hurch  was  built  as  a chapel  of  ease  in  1650 
rebuilt  when  the  docks  were  made.  An 
lit  hall  standing  in  the  High-street  was 
1 down  in  1769. 

tongst  several  noted  residents  of  the  parish 
sir  Richard  Steele,  who  resided  here  some 

! now  turn  westward,  and,  skirting  Lime- 

• Churcii  and  Basin,  take  a turning  to  the 
ithicli  brings  us  into  the  ancient  riverside 
, of  which  the  famous  Ratcliffe  Highw.ay  is  a 
Illation.  I'lere  still  remain  some  wooden 
s of  the  well-known  waterside  type,  as  well 
'eral  good  doorways  and  shop-fronts. 

a few  minutes  we  have  walked  into  Shad- 
whose  name  is  a corruption  of  St.  Chad’s 
formerly  in  the  churchyard.  The  parish 
eparated  from  Stepney  in  1669.  The  first 
h was  burnt  in  1821  when  the  present  feeble 
;e  took  its  place.  In  1749  the  mineral 
;s  were  rediscovered  and  an  attempt  made 
|ablish  a spa,  which,  however,  soon  died  a 
il  death.  The  edifice  is  very  appropriately, 
nany  others  hereabouts,  dedicated  to  St. 

After  passing  Shadwell  the  street  begins 
den,  and  we  are  soon  aware  that  we  are 
George’.s-street,  otherwise  the  “ Highway.” 
i district  was  known  as  Wapping  Stepney 
St.  George’s  parish  was  created  in  1715. 
:hurch  itself  almost  overshadows  the  high- 
It  stands  well  in  a good  piece  of  ground, 
rly  a churchyard,  but  now  converted  into  a 
: garden. 

: tower  is  known  to  most  of  us,  even  to  our 
Yarmouth  friend,  and  so  does  not  need 
description.  Those  who  have  seen  it  have 
perhaps,  the  best  part  of  the  church.  Here, 
e earliest  days  of  religious  revival,  the 
ous  “surplice  ” riots  took  place.  Within,  the 
h is  in  its  details  expressive  of  the  solemn 
itabiliiy  of  fifty  years  since.  The  exalted 
I for  the  churchwardens,  the  crimson  velvet 
pns,  comfortable  pews,  queer  high  pulpit 
c sounding-board,  and,  until  lately,  the 
fling  old  ladies  with  white  caps  who  showed 
rs  to  their  seats,  make  a ion/  ensemble  which 
^•se  advanced  days  seems  quite  archaic, 
jlarge  proportion  of  the  parish  was  pulled 
in  1810,  when  the  London  Docks  were 
t,  and,  as  in  parishes  of  similar  nature,  many 
Je  belter  class  folk  have  fled  beyond  the 
D to  the  suburbs. 

lore  leaving,  notice  the  mosaics  by  Salviati, 
Hhe  excellent  decoration  lately  done  under 
iiperintendence  of  Mr.  Keith  Young. 

I the  other  side  of  the  highway  Old  Gravel- 
•runs  down  to  the  river.  Near  the  lower 
kiehind  St.  Peter’s,  London  Docks,  are  the 
tal  buildingsof  the  Raine’s  Schools.  Henry 
111,  a local  brewer,  here  founded  in  1719  a 
hi  for  fifty  beys  and  fifty  girls.  He  also 
■)ved  a further  scheme  for  educating  a certain 

• er  of  girls  for  domestic  service.  The  scheme 
^lled  the  giving  twice  annually  a wedding 
.V  of  100/.,  which  is  drawn  for  by  the  girls. 

•IS  interesting  charity  is  still  administered 
Miing  to  the  original  intention,  but  I regret 
•r*  ^ in  process  of  being 

dished,  and  that  in  a few  ye^rs  the  last  dowry 
' ave  been  paid. 


Hard  by  are  Wapping  Old  Stairs,  of  classic 
memory,  and  also  Execution  Dock,  of  unenviable 
reputation.  Here,  according  to  Stowe,  were 
hung,  in  chains,  all  pirates  brought  to  London, 
and  were  not  removed  until  three  tides  had 
flowed  over  them. 

After  glancing  at  Wapping  Church,  with  its 
picturesque-looking  tower,  and  noting  several 
good  doorways  and  shop-fronts,  we  return  to  the 
highway  and  turn  westwards  again.  Princes- 
square  is  close  by  on  the  north  side.  In  the 
centre  is  a curious  little  bo.x  of  a place,  the 
Swedish  Church,  built  in  1729;  here  was  buried 
Swedenborg  in  1772. 

A little  further  on  is  Wellclose-square,  con- 
taining the  Danish  Church  built  by  C.  J.  Cibber 
in  1696,  at  the  expense  of  Christian  IL,  of 
Denmark  ; it  is  now  the  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors’  Mission  Church,  and  contains  an  organ 
which  is  famous. 

Hard  by  are  the  St.  Katherine  Docks,  which 
preserve  in  their  name  the  memory  of  the 
splendid  and  famous  buildings  destroyed  in  their 
making  in  1827.  The  charity  was  founded  in 
1 148  by  Matilda,  wife  of  Stephen  as  a hospital 
for  the  maintenance  of  a master  and  several  poor 
brothers  and  sisters.  It  was  dissolved  and 
refounded  on  a similar  but  improved  basis  by 
Eleanor,  widow  of  Henry  HI.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  foundations  were  several  times 
enriched  by  royal  gifts.  In  the  thieving  days 
of  the  Reformation  it  managed,  partly  through 
royal  protection  and  partly  through  the  spirited 
opposition  shown  by  the  surrounding  parishioners, 
to  escape  spoliation  and  dissolution.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  many  of  the  old 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1825  the 
church  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the 
docks. 

At  Regent’s  Park,  whence  the  hospital  was 
removed,  there  is  a picture  preserved,  taken 
shortly  before  the  church  was  demolished.  Here 
are  also  carefully  preserved  many  interesting 
relics. 

In  the  chapel  at  Regent’s  Park  may  be  seen 
the  fine  monument  of  John  Holland,  Duke  of 
Exeter,  his  Duchess,  and  also  his  sister.  He 
fought  in  the  wars  of  Henry  the  VI.,  and  died 
in  1447.  The  detail  is  excellent,  and  in  fine 
preservation.  The  east  window,  until  lately,  was 
filled  with  old  glass  brought  from  the  destroyed 
church,  but  the  subjects  were  not  considered 
appropriate  for  their  position,  and  in  1S87  the 
window  was  removed  to  make  way  for  a modern 
one  in  commemoration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  are  some  of  the 
fourteenth-century  stalls,  and  a curious  font. 

The  pulpit  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
hospital  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  organ  also 
removed  from  the  old  church  is  noted  for  its  fine 
quality  and  the  possession  of  a remarkable  swell. 
In  the  chapter  room  are  preserved  some  miserere 
seats,  fine  carvings  from  old  choir  stalls,  some 
charming  old  chairs,  and  a most  interesting 
chandelier  of  fifteenth-century  date. 

From  St.  Katherine’s  Docks  we  reach  the 
Minories,  an  historic  street  having  its  north  end 
in  Aldgate,  where  our  journey  ends. 

One  cannot  pass  through  without  saying  some- 
thing about  the  Abbey  of  St.  Clare,  although 
of  this  imp  irtant  Mediaeval  establishment  only 
a small  piece  of  wall  remains.  The  Nunnery 
of  St.  Clare  was  founded  by  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  in  1293  to  accommodate  some  nuns 
imported  from  France  by  his  wife  Blanche, 
Queen  of  Navarre.  The  abbey  became  one  of 
great  importance  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
continued  until  the  Reformation,  when  it  was 
dissolved.  The  abbey  buildings  then  became  the 
residence  of  many  distinguished  people.  In  1552 
Edward  gave  it  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Suflblk, 
father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  was  afterwards 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Minories,  keeps  in 
memory  two  great  houses,  for  its  name  is  derived 
from  the  famous  monastery  near  here,  whilst  the 
wall  forming  the  north  side  is  the  only  fragment 
left  of  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Clare. 

The  church  is  much  visited  on  account  of  its 
interesting  associations.  It  was  one  of  those 
which  escaped  the  Great  Fire,  but  it  was  partly 
rebuilt  in  1706.  The  monuments  and  several  of 
the  fittings  are  preserved  from  the  earlier  church. 
Here  is  the  tomb  of  Legge,  the  favourite  servant 
of  Charles  I.,  and  of  his  son,  the  first  Earl  of 
Dartmouth.  One  of  the  monuments  is  specially 
interesting  as  exhibiting  the  arms  of  the  Wash- 
ington family.  There  is  a pretty  little  Elizabethan 
monument  under  the  west  gallery,  with  a bread 
shelf  beneath  whence  loaves  are  distributed  to 
the  poor  on  St.  Thomas’s  Day.  The  church 
jtself  is  a queer  little  place,  lighted  with  a.  dome 


in  the  centre.  A gallery  runs  along  the  south 
side  only,  and  there  is  a miniature  choir  and 
communion  table.  In  the  vestry  there  are 
several  valuable  prints  of  the  last  century  showing 
the  ruins  of  the  demolished  monastery  buildings. 
The  Plague  records  are  also  existing,  in  beautiful 
handwriting. 

Here,  too,  is  preserved  in  a glass  box  that 
ghastly  relic,  the  head  of  the  executed  Duke  of 
Suflblk,  whose  connexion  with  this  spot  has 
already  been  mentioned.  When  sealing  up  the 
vaults  many  years  since  this  head  w'as  discovered 
caked  in  oak  sawdust  which  had,  by  tanning  the 
tissue,  preserved  it  in  the  wonderfully  perfect  stale 
in  which  it  was  found. 


Mr.  C.  K.  Ashbee,  M.A.,  said  that  he  felt  some 
diffidence  in  speaking  after  the  interesting  paper 
they  had  just  heard,  but  as  a resident,  and  a 
neighbour  of  Mr.  Masey  in  East  London,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  make  some  additions.  He 
was  a little  troubled  at  Mr.  Masey  leaving  out 
two  things  in  his  paper.  One  omission  he  felt, 
perhaps,  a little  personally,  because  it  was  the 
house  in  which  he  himself  lived,  but  the  other 
omission  was  that  of  the  old  Palace  of  Bromley- 
by-Bow,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  London 
School  Board.  With  regard  to  his  own  residence, 
Essex  House,  he  would  have  been  very  happy  to 
have  lent  Mr.  Masey  some  slides  of  the  interior 
panelling,  showing  the  old  seventeenth-century 
treatment  of  the  walls  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  rooms.  In  the  case  of  the  old  I’alace  of 
Bromley-by-Bow,  they  had  there,  as  far  a.s  London 
was  concerned,  an  almost  unique  example  of  an 
Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  building  of  the  date  of 
1606.  Tlie  building  was,  if  not  by,  at  least 
under  the  influence  of  John  Thorpe,  and 
when  he  compared  the  plans  in  Thorpe's  book 
with  those  ol  the  old  Palace  of  Bromley,  he 
found  some  striking  similarities.  The  house  had 
been  altered  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  cut  into  two,  and  it  remained  in 
perfect  condition  after  the  alteration,  up  to  a 
month  or  so  ago.  What  was  peculiarly  beautiful 
in  the  house  was  the  James  I.  room,  which 
was  panelled  throughout,  and  hail  a superb 
mantelpiece  of  carved  oak  and  stone.  There 
was  also  a magnificent  plaster  - ceiling  with 
the  Royal  Arms,  and  in  the  panels  of  the 
ceiling  were  the  heroes  of  antiquity.  In 
addition,  there  were  some  twenty-five  panelled 
rooms  in  the  house.  The  London  School  Board 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  buy  the  place,  and  to 
build  a new  school  there,  without  finding  out 
what  a fine  old  building  it  was.  They  then  parted 
with  the  house  to  a contractor,  who  sold  the 
interior  fittings  to  a dealer,  and  in  the  end  the 
mantelpiece  changed  hands  for  more  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  whole  house.  He  (the  speaker)  tried  to 
save  one  of  the  fine  ceilings.  One  morning  he 
found  a workman  about  to  put  his  pick  through 
the  finest  of  the  plaster  panels,  and  he  took  upon 
himself  to  stop  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  He  had 
succeeded  in  preserving  the  finest  of  the  ceilings, 
and  it  was  now  at  South  Kensington.  With  a little 
proper  care  this  old  building  might  have  been 
applied  for  public  purposes  in  Bromley,  which 
was  crying  out  for  a library.  Even  had  it  not 
been  possible  to  have  so  utilised  it,  a little  care 
and  additional  expense  on  the  part  of  the  School 
Board  would  have  made  it  suitable  for  a school, 
and  preserved  the  finest  ])ortion  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  work.  A hint  thrown  out 
by  Mr.  Masey  in  his  paper  brought  him  to 
another  matter.  Mr.  Masey  said  that  a record 
should  be  made  of  works  of  this  kind,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  Architectural  Association  Camera 
Club  should  assist  in  taking  the  mailer  up. 
He  heartily  endorsed  that  statement.  There 
was  an  immense  field  open,  not  only 

for  anyone  who  might  desire  to  study 

for  himself,  but  also  to  do  something  for 
the  preservation  of  the  few  remainhig  works  of 
past  architecture  left  in  Greater  Lond'^n.  The 
suggestion  tallied  entirely  with  the  circular  he 
had  drawn  up,  and  which  contained  some 
proposals  with  a view  of  saving  these  old  buildings 
of  East  London.  It  was  proposed  to  form  a 
Watch  Committee,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings,  and  the  compilation  of  a register  in 
which  all  work  of  an  artistic  and  historic  interest 
should  be  catalogued,  and,  in  some  cases,  marked 
with  a red  star  for  possible  preservation  by  local 
authorities.  It  was  further  proposed  to  confine 
the  sphere  of  influence  to  a radius  of  twenty 
miles  east  and  north  of  Aldgate,  and  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Thames.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  workmen’s  quarters  were  now 
extending  well  into  Essex,  which  was  one  of  the 
richest  of  English  counties  for  old  monuments. 
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He  invited  all  those  vk-ho  might  be  willing  to 
support  the  scheme  to  send  their  names  to  him. 

Rev,  J.  K.  Mahomed  (chaplain  of  the  London 
Hospital)  said  that  it  was  with  regret  he  saw  the 
old  specimens  of  architecture  fading  away,  and 
the  nice  pilasters  and  other  features,  when  they 
got  a little  out  of  order,  being  knocked  down. 
He  was  in  a place  the  other  day  called  the 
Tenters’  Field,  behind  Butchers’-row,  Aldgate, 
where  the  London  Militia  used  to  drill,  and  there 
he  noticed  a number  of  good-sized  houses  of  the 
Queen  Anne  style.  At  Church-road,  Limehouse, 
h'e  remembered  the  old  brick  houses  with  pilasters, 
reminding  one  of  Canaletto's  pictures  of  Venice. 
Those  old  houses  in  Church-road  were  inhabited 
by  well-to-do  people,  within  living  memory,  and 
in  the  three  end  houses,  a churchwarden  friend  of 
his  informed  him,  lived  a peer,  a judge,  and  an 
M.P.  The  contrast  was  great  nowadays,  when 
they  were  occupied  by  several  families,  with  their 
large  drawing-rooms  let  out  as  factories.  In 
Commercial-road,  his  medical  man  occupied  a 
house,  all  panelled  on  the  ground  floor  with 
beautiful  mahogany,  finely  worked,  which  had 
belonged  years  ago  to  a sea-captain.  Notwith- 
standing the  dingy  aspect  of  many  of  the 
bye-stfeets,  if  one  knew  where  to  go  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  architectural  work  to  be 
found  in  the  East-end  of  London. 

Mr.  Fellowes  Prynne,  in  proposing  a hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Masey,  said  that  he  had 
given,  in  the  first  part  of  his  paper,  rather  a 
gloomy  account  of  East-end  London,  but  he  (the 
speaker)  had  met  foreign  artists  who  admired  the 
effects  caused  by  the  moist  atmosphere  andeven  the 
smoke  of  the  metropolis.  He,  himself,  had  often 
observed  effects  in  some  of  the  streets  which  were 
really  very  beautiful,  and  which  were  rather 
enhanced  than  otherwise  by  the  murky  air.  Thus 
defective  detail  was  often  hidden,  and  fine  effects 
gained  by  general  massing  and  outline.  But  he 
acknowledged  that  this  was  treating  the  subject 
more  from  an  artistic  than  a purely  architectural 
point  of  view.  As  to  the  paper,  they  must  all  have 
been  delighted  with  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Masey 
had  treated  the  subject,  and  he  felt  a longing  to  see 
more  of  the  interiors  of  the  houses,  in  some  of  which 
the  panelling  was  most  beautiful  and  well  worth 
study.  He  believed,  too,  they  would  all  enter 
thoroughly  into  the  plan  for  the  preservation,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  these  buildings  and  their  details. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  a slight  mistaKe 
had  been  made  in  connecting  it  with  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  That 
Society  had  *tereotyped  lines,  which  did  not 
always  coincide  with  the  views  of  architects,  and 
it  would,  therefore,  be  better  to  keep  Mr.  Ashbee’s 
scheme  separate,  and  rather  localise  it. 

Mr.  Ashbee  explained  that  it  would  be  kept 
quite  separate. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  as  an  East  Londoner,  and 
knowing  all  the  buildings  which  had  been  dealt 
with,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks.  Those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  old  Palace  of  Bromley 
would  realise  the  great  loss  London  had  sustained 
in  its  demolition.  He  would  be  happy  to  join  the 
Society  Mr.  Ashbee  had  mentioned, 

Mr.  Satchell  said  they  would  congratulate 
themselves  that  the  London  County  Council — 
perhaps  unintentionally — appeared  to  be  on  their 
side.  He  believed  there  was  a clause  in  the  new 
Act  which  enacted  that,  before  any  such  building 
was  pulled  down,  the  District  Surveyor  should  be 
responsible  for  taking  a measuied  drawing  of  the 
front. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  Masey  had  given 
them  a most  interesting  and  valuable  paper,  and 
had  shown  that  the  unenticing  neighbourhood 
contained  many  buildings  of  great  beauty  and 
interest.  Those  old  Dutch  buildings,  which  for 
want  of  a belter  name  were  called  Queen  Anne, 
were  in  themselves  extremely  pleasing,  while  the 
iron  work,  the  ceilings,  and  the  panelling  were 
always  worth  studying.  Had  Mr.  .Masey 
extended  his  survey  south  of  the  Thames,  he 
would  have  found  plenty  of  ground  equally 
interesting.  He  need  not  remind  them,  for 
instance,  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  part 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  viz.,  South- 
wark and  Bermondsey.  In  those  neighbourhoods 
there  were  whole  streets  of  beautiful  Georgian 
houses  well  worth  notice,  which  had  come  down 
in  the  world,  and  where  one  or  two  families  lived 
in  a single  room,  and  thought  themselves  well 
able  to  take  lodgers  as  well.  Mr.  Ashbee 
occupied  a most  beautiful  old  house,  which  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  going  over.  The 
work  Mr.  A.shbee  was  carrying  on  in  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  utility.  In  a previous  session  they 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a paper  by  Mr. 
Ashbee,  when  he  exhibited  specimens  of  the 
work  done  in  his  school,  and  when  it  was  r^mein* 


bered  that  it  embraced  everything,  from  gold  and 
precious  stones  down  to  furniture  executed  of  the 
least  costly  materials,  it  would  be  seen  what  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  was  dealt  with.  It 
seemed  extraordinary’  that  a comparatively  well- 
educated  body  like  the  London  School  Board 
should  not  have  sufficient  sense  to  see  what 
damage  they  were  doing  in  pulling  down  a build- 
ing which  could  never  be  replaced,  and  erecting 
there  a school  which,  though  useful  in  its  way, 
might  well  have  been  built  a few  hundred  yards 
off. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  cordially 
received. 

Mr.  Masey,  in  replying,  said  that  he  knew  of 
the  buildings  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ashbee,  but  he 
was  aware  that  gentleman  intended  to  be  present, 
and  he  wished  to  allow  him  to  describe  the  inte- 
resting palace  which  had  been  so  shamefully 
destroyed.  They  were  all  grateful  to  Mr.  Ashbee 
for  rescuing  some  parts  of  the  work,  and  it  would 
be  a good  thing  if  othsr  architects  were  as  active 
in  preserving  old  buildings.  He  was  under 
obligation  to  Messrs.  Beck  for  the  loan  of  the 
“ Frena”  camera,  with  which  he  had  taken  the 
views. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS  : 

THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON". 

The  fourth  Architectural  Association  spring 
visit  was  paid,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Woodthorpe,  M.A.,  on  the  17th  inst.,  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  when  the  members 
assembled  to  the  number  of  about  lOO.  Two 
parties  were  formed,  and  by  the  courtesy  of 
General  Milman,  the  Governor,  were  attended  by 
special  “Beefeaters.”  A start  w.is  made  at  the 
west  entrance  through  tfie  “Middle”  and 
“Byward”  Towers  into  the  “Outer  Bailey,” 
having  on  the  right,  or  river,  side  the  “ Traitors’ 
Gateway,”  with  low  segmental  arch  of  64  ft.  4 in. 
span,  and  formed  with  joggled  stones,  erected  in 
1241  A.D.,  and  considered  a marvel  of  construc- 
tion in  those  days.  The  “Inner  Bailey”  was 
reached  through  the  “Bloody  Tower,”  and 
vaulted  archway,  with  its  ancient  portcullis  and 
bosses,  to  the  vaulting  left  open  for  purposes  of 
pouring  molten  lead  on  the  heads  of  the  invaders, 
then,  on  the  right,  into  the  “Wakefield  Tower,” 
where  the  Crown  Jewels  are  kept,  and  well  worth 
a visit  to  designers  in  precious  metals,  many  of  the 
gold  articles  of  Charles  II. ’s  time  being  beautifully 
chased  and  of  good  outline,  most  of  the  jewels 
dating  from  this  period.  We  now  proceed  up  the 
steep  and  narrow  stone-flagged  street  to  the 
“While  Tower,”  the  famous  Norman  keep 
(107  ft.  by  1 18  ft.,  and  90  ft.  high)  with  its  time- 
worn walls  and  stern  battlemented  parapets. 
Only  two  of  the  original  Norman  windows  re- 
main, with  semi-circular  arches  on  bed-post 
balusters.  They  are  in  St.  John’s  Chapel,  on  the 
first  story.  The  remainder  were  removed  by 
Sir  C.  Wren,  in  1663,  for  the  insertion  of  larger 
and  plainer  semi-circular  ones.  The  simple 
division  of  the  interior  by  a wall  running  north 
and  south  for  its  whole  length  was  noted,  forming 
the  retainers’  hall,  banquetting  hall,  &c.,  and 
reached  by  the  turret  stairs.  The  dungeons  in 
the  basement  were  then  inspected,  and  from  the 
prisoners’  point  of  view  contrast  somewhat  un- 
favourably with  modern  erections  of  the  kind, 
although  similar  in  plan  to  modern  assize  courts. 
The  armoury  was  then  visited  and  proved  full  of 
interest  to  modem  designers  in  the  chasing  of 
steel,  treatment  of  leather  and  equestrian 
accoutrements,  which  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  have  sadly  degenerated  in  these  latter  ilays. 

Proceeding  by  the  turret  stairs,  the  St.  John’s 
Chapel  (58  ft.  6 in.  by  31  ft.  by  32  ft.  to  crown 
of  vault,  the  nave  being  14  ft.  6 in.  between 
pillars)  is  reached,  which,  with  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfiekl,  is  the  most  perfect  of  Norman 
remains  perhaps  in  England.  Notice  was  taken 
of  the  plain  Norman  concrete-vaulted  aisles  and 
apsidal  end  and  “ chevet,”  and  the  varied 
cushion  • capitals  to  the  nave  columns.  The 
king’s  private  entrance  from  his  apartment  on  the 
triforium  level  was  pointed  out ; while  aliove  the 
vault  of  the  roof  is  a low  chamber,  furnished  with 
loopholes,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  keep. 
The  interesting  Chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula, 
rebuilt  in  1532,  was  next  seen,  and  is  noted  more 
especially,  as  Macaulay  says,  for  its  “reception 
of  the  bleeding  relics  of  men  who  have  been 
captains  of  armies,  leaders  of  parties,  oracles  of 
senates,  and  ornaments  of  courts.”  After  visiting 
the  “ Beauchamp  Tower,”  the  party  dispersed  on 
to  the  Terrace-walk,  from  which  th?  newly- 
erected  Tower  Bridge  is  well  seen. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Bridge  over  the  River  Dee.— Mr.  Frl 
Fox,  C.  E.,  Westminster,  to  whom  the  Flinti 
County  Council  submitted  as  assessor  twentji 
designs  for  the  proposed  new  bridge  oven 
Dee  at  Queensferry,  Ilawarden,  has  reporto 
favour  of  the  design  signed  “ Verax,”  the  a 
of  which  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Barber,  C.E.,  Silvei 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  The  Council  oflered  i 
premium  for  the  best  design.  The  estimated 
of  the  new  bridge  is  12,000/. 


dorrespont'cnce. 

To  the  Editor  0/ The  Builder. 

THE  FELLOWSHIP  ELECTION  K.I., 

Sir,— As  one  who  had  great  pleasure  in  v 
for  three  men  on  the  list  (including  Mr.  Batlert 
whose  work  I knew,  may  I ask  your  kind  indul} 
for  a reply  to  his  letter  in  your  issue  of  this  wei 

I agree  with  Mr.  Batterbury  that  the  result  c 
election  does  certainly,  and  seriously,  damag: 
•'prestige"  of  the  Council,  but  I think  that 
full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  the  Royal  Ins 
of  British  Architects,  which  Mr.  Batterburj: 
allow  is  a wider  matter. 

I must,  however,  dissociate  myself  from  i 
who  have,  in  a wholesale  manner,  voted 
men  without  possibly  knowing  anything  of  t 
for  or  against. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  n 
as  absurd,  and  perhaps  even  more  dctriraenUi 
the  best  interests  of  the  Royal  Institute,  that 
should  vole  in  favour  of  candidates  cf  whose  ft 
for  the  degree  they  know  nothing. 

The  Council  were  surely  not  only  unmindt 
their  own  ' ‘ prestige,"  but  also  of  the  dignity  Q 
Institute,  when  they  called  upon  all  men  to  vo 
or  against  each  man  on  the  list. 

But  if  they  care  thus  little,  we  may  be  allow 
congratulate  the  Institute  upon  having  amon 
rank  and  file  men,  perhaps  less  opulent,  who  hi 
higher  ideal  of  its  duties  and  its  possibilities. 

And,  Sir,  one  word  more.  Let  it  not  be  imaj 
that  the  resort  to  "a  show  of  hands"  will  1 
matters  ; the  Council  may  have  all  the  weigh: 
the  influence  to  make  things  uncomfortable  fori 
critics,  but  the  critics  will  be  there  nevertheless.: 

E.  W.  WiMl'ER 


Sir, — In  common  with  many  others,  I am  ^ 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  election  of  Pel 
on  the  I2th  inst.,  and  that  gentlemen  of  ma 
superiority  and  ability  should  be  rejected 
wholesale  manner.  I cannot  vouch  for  the  fitnc 
all  the  candidates,  but  as  a Birmingham  man  1 
to  understand  upon  what  grounds  the  arebitt 
the  Mason  Science  College,  Birmingham  (one  0 
best  - arranged  and  handsomest  buildings  . 
city  possesses)  should  be  rejected.  So  long  a 
by-laws  of  the  Institute  allow  gentlemen  to  be< 
candidates  for  the  Fellowship  based  upon  the  n: 
of  their  works,  without  having  to  submit  to  exan 
tion,  I think  that  the  least  members  should 
before  making  up  their  minds  to  vote  against  I 
is  to  ascertain  what  the  candidates  have  ao 
plished,  and  not  reject  them  without  full  knowl 
of  their  merits  or  demerits. 

William  H.  Ashfor 


PROPOSED  EXHIBITION  AT  Til 
IMPERL\L  INSTITUTE. 

StR,— There  is  an  invitation  from  tlie  Im|3 
Institute  addressed  to  the  "Manufacturers' 
Painted  Glass,  to  exhibit  their  work  there,  di 
the  ensuing  summer. 

A clause  at  the  bottom  of  the  opening  page 
"Designers  may  not  be  exhibitors."  It  appear 
me  that  the  expressions  used  an«l  the  term 
exhibition  are  most  unfortunate  if  a good  exhib 
is  desired.  To  class  the  production  of  a pai 
window  with  Manufactures  is  hardly  sensible  ir 
opinion.  A single  work  produced  by  skilled  !al 
from  a design  may  be  so  classed  in  a crude  w.iy, 
it  is  a very  crude  term  when  used  to  classify  bo' 
painted  window  and  a drinking-glass.  Of  ' 
hundreds  are  produced  alike,  of  the  other,  ' 
Again,  in  all  the  best  houses  producing  pan 
%vindows— the  producers  are  artists  or  desi^ 
This  prevention  of  the  exhibition  of  the  work 
designers  will  therefore  exclude  them.  I do 
think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  do 
which  their  terms  express— namely,  to  invite  tl 
(mostlv  foreigners)  who  do  produce  work  as  a q- 
manufacture— that  is,  that  they  are  the  emptoyei 
nobody  knows  who  as  designers,  and  vend  t 
works  after  the  manner  of  commercial  travellers^ 

*,.*  The  condition  named  by  our  corresponi 
appears  to  iis  one  of  the  most  extraordii 
anachronisms  we  ever  heard  of.  It  is  a comp 
retrogression  in  artistic  exhibition. — Ed. 
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BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

—The  leading  article  on  ' ' Boiler  Explosions  " 
;t  week's  Builder  is.  in  one  respect,  dis- 
iting.  There  are  no  particulars  given,  and. 
)re,  none  presumably  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  Report, 
nature  of  the  hot-water  supply  where  domestic 

1 exploded.  I have  a theory  that  the  following 
rovements"  conduce  to  frozen  hot-water 

; (i)  The  reserve  water  or  “cylinder"  near 

n boiler  ; with  (2)  a secondary  flow  and  return  ; 
e e.xpansion  pipe  carried  through  the  roof ; 

2 constant  supply. 

;er  expands  rapidly  with  cold  below  39  deg.  ; 
the  above  conditions,  therefore,  the  pipes 
freeze  from  the  “expansion"  downwards. 

: facts  confirm  this  supposition  ? 
ch  19.  1894.  Francis  E.  Jones. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  any  correspondents  who 
ad  practical  experience  in  the  matter  can  give 
r information  on  this  point. — Ed. 


be  Stubenr©  Column. 

2 STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— XII. 

STRUCTURE  OF  ROCK  MASSES. 
jlLL  building  stones  found  in  stratified 

rocks  vary  in  character  when  traced  over 
!1  a wide  area.  The  change  may  be  rapid 
idual,  depending  on  locality.  It  may  be 
;tone  of  practically  the  same  kind,  so  far 
quality  for  building  purposes  is  concerned, 
3ccur  over  an  area  of  several  square  miles, 
nay  vary  every  few  hundred  yards.  Thus 
lere  fact  of  a merchant  opening  a quarry 
U0U3  with  another  in  which  stone  of  proved 
ility  and  evenness  of  colour  is  found,  is  no 
ntee  that  the  new  venture  will  prove  as 
,sful.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  un- 
edly  does  so,  and  is  always  worth  the 
.raent.  The  depth  from  the  surface  at  which 
stone  is  found  is  also  liable  to  great  variation, 
illhough  in  certain  localities  the  material  is 
to  improve  as  it  is  dug  into,  this  is  by  no 
i universal,  and  cannot  be  laid  down  as  a 
al  principle. 

; reason  of  the  variation  in  structure  and 
Dsition  of  one  and  the  same  bed  of  stone, 
ler  in  a limited  space  or  over  a wide  area,  is 
y not  difficult  to  understand  when  we  con- 
its origin.  Seeing  that  such  rocks  as  lime- 
and  sandstone  were  always  formed  under 
, and  derive  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
either  from  the  shore  or  from  the  accumula- 
of  organic  remains,  or  from  mineral 
r deposited  chemically,  the  wonder  is  that 
the  circumstances  they  exhibit  any  uni- 
ty in  structure  at  all  over  a large  area.  For 
nelhod  of  deposition  must  have  been 
nely  capricious,  following  the  character  and 
nt  of  material  available,  velocity  of  currents, 
1 multitude  of  other  things.  We  know 
:tly  well  from  what  is  taking  place  round 
bores  at  the  present  day  (which  is  a very 
indication  of  what  took  place  in  remote 
gical  periods  also)  that  the  nature  of  the 
lent  deposited  at  any  given  place  is  controlled 
Illy  by  the  quality  of  the  adjacent  sea  cliffs. 
I'e  these  latter  change  in  material,  the 
lent,  both  as  to  kind  and  quantity,  vary 
pingly,  and  dovetail  one  into  the  other, 
jway  from  the  land,  where  no  sediment,  or 
y any,  ever  reaches,  and  the  sea- floor  can 
|be  covered  by  the  successive  accumulations 
le  harder  parts  of  marine  organisms,  we 
Id  expect  to  find  the  rocks  of  that  origin 
uniform  in  character,  and  so  they  are  to  a 
|n  extent.  But  we  must  remember  that  in 
iiajoriiy  of  cases  the  organic  remains  referred 
longed  to  those  denizens  of  the  sea  which 
; either  fixed  to  the  sea-fioor  or  crawled 
1 the  bottom — not  free  swimmers — and 
1 distribution  was,  as  now,  exceedingly 
ical,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  sea- 

i abundance  of  food  and  a variety  of  other 
instances.  All  these  things  have  had  their 
nee  in  varying  the  structure  of  shelly  lime- 
5 and  the  like. 

art,  however,  from  their  origin  in  the  first 
4 another  and  totally  different  set  of  causes 
since  intervened  and  largely  determined  the 
•'mity  or  otherwise  in  quality  of  the  stone, 
ill  know  that  sand,  accumulations  of  shells 
lidiment  generally,  could  not  of  themselves 

ii  tute  solid  stone  ; that  has  been  produced  by 
I'Ubsequent  cementing  together  of  these 
‘lies  by  chemical  means,  induced  ly  the 
Nation  of  carbonated  water.  Here,  again, 
'.ve  a source  of  variation  controlled  by  the 

3f  perfection  of  the  cementing  action,  and 


of  the  quality  of  the  cement  introduced.  Some- 
times the  loose  materials  have  been  compacted 
together  by  pressure  alone,  especially  in  the  for- 
mation of  certain  sandstones,  but  such  rocks  are 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

As  though  the  variations  already  produced 
were  not  sufficiently  perplexing,  we  find  yet 
another  fundamental  source  of  alteration.  'Ihe 
mineral  (usually  calcite)  of  which  the  organic 
remains  were  originally  made  has  in  many 
instances  been  entirely  altered  through  the  agency 
of  percolating  water  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid— sometimes  into  a more  durable  mineral, 
but  oftener  into  one  of  a less  stable  character. 
In  other  words  a facsimile  of  the  original 
remains  in  some  other  mineral  is  all  that  is  now 
left.  By  the  same  subtle  process  non-crystalline 
mineral  matter  in  ihe  rock  has  now  become 
crystalline  and  vice  versa.  Let  not  the  student 
imagine  that  this  action  has  produced  uniform 
results  throughout  the  stone.  Here  is  the  other 
cause  of  variation  in  structure  referred  to. 

We  now  come  to  the  point  of  these  observa- 
tions. What  with  (i)  the  difference  in  the  loose 
materials ; (2)  the  different  character  of  the 
matrix,  and  the  distribution  of  the  same ; and 
(3)  the  manner  and  degree  of  the  alteration 
experienced  by  the  whole,  we  are  presented  with 
elements  which  enable  us  to  distinguish  the 
various  stones  one  from  the  other  by  examination 
with  the  microscope.  The  student,  no  doubt, 
prophesied  this  on  attentively  regarding  the 
micro-photographs  illustrated  in  the  double  plate 
of  our  last  issue.  But  this  principle  is  capable 
of  much  wider  application  than  the  determination 
of  greatly  differing  classes  of  rock-structure  ; it 
may  be  used  in  detail  to  detect  varieties  of  the 
of  the  same  class  of  stone  in  divers  quarries. 

The  structure  of  igneous  rocks  on  the  large 
scale  is  totally  different  to  that  of  the  sedi- 
mentary. It  is  true  the  former,  like  the  latter, 
are  permeated  by  joints  and  fissures  ; it  is  true 
also  that  the  best  known  member  of  the  group, 
from  our  point  of  view — granite — varies  in  struc- 
ture when  traced  over  a wide  area.  But  that 
variation  is  in  general  merely  one  of  change  in 
preponderance  of  one  mineral  over  another,  or 
the  elevation  of  an  accessory  mineral  into  an 
essential.  Where  the  granite  joins  other  rocks  a 
certain  amount  of  alteration  in  structure  is  appa- 
rent, new  minerals  may  make  their  appearance, 
and  the  whole  may  be  greatly  discoloured  ; but 
all  these  things  are  extremely  local,  and  do  not 
usually  affect  the  main  mass  of  granite  as  quarried, 
which,  area  for  area,  is  remarkably  uniform  in 
character.  There  are  no  “ beds,”  properly  so 
called,  in  granite,  although  the  prevalence  of 
parallel  joints  in  some  instances  leads  the  quarry- 
man  to  refer  to  the  structure  as  bedding.  In 
districts  like  Aberdeen  the  joints  are  usually 
closer  together  and  more  irregular  than  where 
the  stone  is  coarser-grained,  say,  in  Cornwall.  The 
system  of  jointing  in  the  latter  county  is  so 
regular  that  the  quarrying  is  carried  on  with  great 
facility. 

With  reference  to  joints  in  aqueous  rocks,  an 
essential  feature  in  their  structure  in  large  masses, 
they  may  be  said  to  run  perpendicular  to  the 
bedding  planes,  or  obliquely  to  them  ; when  the 
latter,  the  stone  is  often  difficult  to  quarry  profit- 
ably by  reason  of  the  irregularity  in  shape  pro- 
duced. Perpendicular  joints,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  taken  advantage  of  by  the  quarrymen  in 
getting  out  regularly-shaped  blocks.  Joints  vary 
in  wklih  from  mere  hair-like  cracks  to  enormous 
fissures,  and  may  be  empty,  or  lined  with 
crystals,  or  filled  with  ferruginous  earth.  The 
character  of  the  stone  at  and  near  the  joints  may 
have  suffered  from  its  proximity,  or  it  may  not — 
depending  on  circumstances.  “ Beds  ” are 
horizontal  joints  separating  one  bed  from  the  next 
and  maybe  continuous  or  run  “blind.”  Both 
joints  and  “beds”  have  been  produced  in  the 
rock  subsec^uent  to  its  original  formation,  mostly 
on  contraction  on  drying,  or  during  consolidation, 
but  some  are  veritable  dislocations  due  to  earth 
movements. 

OOLITES. 

In  describing  the  various  building  stones  we 
shall  first  deal  with  those  found  in  the  Oolites. 
The  term  “Oolites”  is  used  here  to  denote  the 
whole  of  the  system  called  Jurassic  by  geologists, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lowermost  member — 
the  Lias.  The  student  will  know  sufficient  of 
geology  to  be  aware  that  the  “ Oolitic  system  ” is 
not  necessarily  synonymous  in  meaning  with  the 
word  “ oolite.”  Oolite  is  a rock  largely  made  up 
of  rounded  granules,  usually  carbonate  of  lime, 
adhering  to  each  other,  or  bound  together  by 
some  mineral  matter.  Such  a rock  is  found  in 
almost  every  division  of  the  geological  sequence, 


from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Pleistocene,  or,  in 
other  words,  from  the  oldest  stratified  rock  to  the 
youngest ; indeed,  it  is  being  formed  at  the 
present  day.  It  so  happens  that  certain  portions 
of  the  Secondary  beds  are  largely  composed  of 
oolitic  limestones,  and  by  universal  consent  the 
section  so  characterised  is  denominated  the 
Oolitic  system.  The  following  is  a brief  classifi- 
cation of  the  formations  included  in  that  system 
in  this  country,  together  with  their  thicknesses  : — 

Classification  of  the  Oolitic  System. 

Thickness. 


Feet. 

Purbeckian 3^ 

Portlandian  220 

Kimeridgian  600 

Corallian 250 

Oxfordian  600 

Cornbrash  40 

Bradford  Clay  and  Forest  Marble 30 

Great,  or  Bath  Oolite  130 

Fuller’s  Earth  150 

Inferior  Oolite  270 

Total  thickness  2,650 


From  these  formations  nearly  all  the  free- 
stones (limestones)  used  in  the  large  towns  of  the 
South  and  West  of  England  are  derived  j and 
also  to  a more  limited  extent  in  the  North  and 
Midlands.  But  whilst  all  these  formations  are 
included  in  the  Oolitic  system,  they  do  not  all 
produce  oolite,  much  less  oolite  building  stone. 
Thus  the  Purbeckian,  whilst  yielding  a few  shelly 
limestones,  some  hard  enough  to  be  polished, 
gives  us  no  oolites,  except,  perhaps,  in  one 
instance;  the  Portlandian,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
noted  for  its  oolite  building  stone,  and  so  are 
the  Great  and  Inferior  Oolites.  The  Kimeridgian, 
Oxfordian,  and  Bradford  Clay  chiefly  consist  of 
clay,  largely  used  in  brick-making.  The  Coral- 
lian and  Cornbrash  yield  no  stones  of  any  note  in 
the  South  and  West  of  England,  though  the 
former  is  very  productive  in  tnat  respect  in  East 
Yorkshire.  The  Forest  Marble  is  not  really  rich 
in  marbles,  as  one  might  at  first  suppose  from  the 
title,  though  here  and  there  beds  have  been 
polished,  especially  during  Medireval  times;  but 
in  certain  places  it  is  quarried  for  paving  slabs, 
road  metal,  &c.  The  Fullers  Earth  is  sufficiently 
described  by  its  title. 

In  addition  to  true  oolites,  many  of  the  forma- 
tions yield  a variety  of  other  limestones  largely 
employed  in  building  ; but  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  2,650  ft.  mentioned  are  clay,  rag, 
impure  sands,  rubule,  and  other  materials  of  but 
little  use  to  the  architect.  For  our  purposes, 
therefore,  we  shall  select  certain  horizons  and 
districts  where  building  stones  abound,  and 
describe  the  same  irrespective  of  the  lithological 
character  of  the  materials  concerned.  In  this  way 
the  available  freestones  of  a district  will  be 
defined,  no  matter  whether  they  belong  to  one  or 
to  half-a-dozen  different  horizons  in  the  system. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

CoTTAGF,  Homes,  Sheffield.— On  the  3rd  inst. 
the  memorial  stone  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
Cottage  Homes  scheme  of  the  Sheffield  Board  of 
Guardians  was  laid  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
(Mr.  J.  Wycliffe  Wilson).  Entrance  to  the  head- 
quarters is  gained  from  Smilter-lane,  and  the  first 
building  will  contain  an  entrance-lodge,  waiting- 
rooms,  medical  examination-rooms,  bath,  super- 
intendent's office,  and  extensive  stores,  whilst  there 
are  to  be  day-rooms  and  dormitories  to  be  used  as  a 
probationary  home  for  ten  boys  and  ten  girls.  There 
will  also  be  accommodaiion  for  the  foster  parents. 
Beyond  this  building  will  be  the  laundries,  the  dis- 
infecting-room,  and  the  clothes  store,  and  a house 
for  the  superintendent  is  also  being  built.  There 
are  to  be  three  homes  here,  one  each  for  boys,  girls, 
and  infants.  Each  will  have  three  dormitories,  for 
twenty-eight  beds,  large  kitchen,  day-room,  pantry, 
store-rooms,  lavatories,  and  bath,  and  a sitting- 
room  and  two  bedrooms  for  the  foster  parents.  The 
hospital  is  to  be  nearer  the  workhouse  than  the 
homes,  and  will  be  connected  with  the  general 
hospital  by  a covered  way,  allowing  the  same  medical 
staff  and  nurses  to  act  in  both.  This  connexion 
also  saves  the  provision  of  kitchens  and  other  ad- 
ministrative offices.  There  will  be  two  blocks  of 
two  stories  arranged  to  make,  when  needful,  four 
separate  hospitals,  each  having  one  large  and  one 
small  ward,  a day-room  for  convalescents,  bath- 
room, and  nurse's-room.  The  day -room  will 
open  on  to  broad  balconies.  All  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments in  the  homes  and  the  hospital  are  provided 
with  externa!  fire-escape  staircases.  The  total  cost 
of  the  headquarters  is  about  20,000/.,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  buildings  will  be  completed  by 
August.  Mr.  C.  J,  Innocent,  of  Sheffield,  is  the 
architect;  Messrs.  George  Longden  & Sons,  the 
contractors:  and  Mr.  George  Malpas,  the  clerk  of 
works. 
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Hotel  Buildings,  Cardiff. — A new  hotel  has 
been  erected  at  CardifT  on  the  new  Corporation-road, 
near  fhe  bridge  over  the  Glamorganshire  Canal  at 
the  Docks.  The  building,  which  was  designed  by 
Mr.  E.  \V.  M.  Corbett,  has  two  frontages,  the 
principal  one  being  towards  Corporation-road  and 
the  other  facing  westwards.  On  the  ground  floor 
there  are  two  bars,  having  four  compartments, 
enieted  from  Corporation-road,  while  on  the  western 
side  there  is  a luncheon-room,  a bar,  and  bar-parlour. 
On  the  first-floor  there  are  eight  bed-rooms,  a 
sitting-room,  and  a coffee-room,  with  lavatories,  &c. 
On  the  second-floor  there  are  seven  bed-rooms  and 
a large  room  in  the  turret  chamber  with  the  usual 
appointments. 

Workmen  s Club.  Seaham  Harbour. — On 
the  i6th  inst.  a Conservative  Working  ^^en's  Club, 
erected  by  Lord  Londonderry,  w.as  opened  in 
Charles-street,  Seaham  Harbour.  The  club  is  two- 
stories  high.  The  architect  was  Major  Forster,  of 
Seaham  Harbour. 

New  Emi'ire  Palace,  Birmingham.— Accor- 
ding to  the  Binnin^ham  Gazelle,  work  is  proceeding 
apace  at  the  New  Empire  Palace,  which  is  to  take 
the  place  of  Day's  Concert  Hall,  in  Smallbrook- 
street  and  Hurst-street.  The  alterations  and  im- 
provements have  been  carried  out  to  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Frank  Malcham,  of  London,  and  the  work  is 
being  done  by  Mr.  B.  Whitehouse,  contractor, 
Birmingham,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Alfred  P.  Davis,  clerk  of  the  works.  Although  the 
New  Empire  will  be  practically  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  shell  of  the  old  Concert  Hall,  it  will,  in 
no  sense  resemble  the  latter.  The  range  of  shops 
which  ran  alongside  the  old  hall  in  Hurst-street  have 
been  pulled  down,  and  in  their  place  has  been 
erected  a new  elevation  in  red  brick  and  cement, 
with  cornices,  mouldings,  and  carved  work.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  Classical,  and  the  two  end 
wings  are  carried  up  with  pediments  bearing  the 
inscriptions  “ Art  " and  " Music  " respectively.  The 
main  frontage  will  be  two  stories  high,  surmounted 
with  figures  symbolical  of  theatrical  art.  Over 
the  main  entrance  in  Hurst-street  is  a semi- 
window in  stained  glass,  fronted  by  a 
balustrading,  carvings,  and  other  ornaments, 
whilst  a cast-iron  "shelter"  will  he  useful  in 
inclement  weather.  This  entrance,  which  gives 
admission  to  all  parts  of  the  house  except  the  pit 
and  gallery,  will  have  polished  mahogany  doors  with 
stained-glass  mosaic  windows.  The  doors  open 
immediately  into  a vestibule,  the  pilasters  and 
walls  of  which  are  to  be  lined  with  polished 
mahogany,  the  ceiling  being  of  plastic  work  and  the 
floors  of  tesselated  pavement.  On  the  left  of  the 
vestibule  is  a crush  room  and  the  entrance  to  the 
stalls.  To  the  right  is  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
dress  circle  or  balcony.  Special  entrances  are 
provided  for  the  pit  and  gallery,  and  numerous 
emergency  exits  for  use  in  case  of  fire  or  panic  are 
designed  for  each  pai  t of  the  house.  The  stage  is 
divided  from  the  auditorium  by  an  iron  fire-proof 
curtain  and  iron  doors.  Immediately  behind  the 
orchestra  will  be  the  stalls,  and  to  the  rear  of  the 
latter  the  pit  with  an  inclined  floor.  On  either  side 
of  the  stalls  are  alcoves,  the  one  on  the  right  of 
the  stage  giving  admission  to  the  stall  saloon. 
There  i.s  a saloon  or  bar  for  each  section  of 
the  house.  On  either  side  of  the  stage — on  a 
level  with  the  dress  circle  which  skirts  the  entire 
building  are  three  private  bo.xes.  Altogether 
there  will  be  sealing  accommodation  for  3,000 
persons.  The  ICmpire  Vaults,  at  the  corner 
of  the  building  in  Hurst-street  and  Smallbrook- 
street  will  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  with  a new 
mahogany  front,  with  pediments  and  balustrading 
over,  and  a base  of  polished  granite.  Inside,  the 
place  will  be  fitted  with  three  private  bars  and  a 
public  bar.  The  general  scheme  of  colour  will  be 
buff  and  gold.  The  whole  of  the  building  will  be 
lighted  by  electricity,  provision  being  made  for 
lamps  to  the  extent  of  7,500-candle  power,  but  gas 
will  be  laid  on  for  cases  of  emergency.  The  hall 
will  be  heated  with  hot-water.  The  total  cost  of 
the  alterations  will  be  about  16.000/. 

The  Restor.\tion  of  Bristol  C.athedral. — 
A meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
Restoration  of  Bristol  Cathedral  was  held  on  the 
14th  inst.  in  the  Chapter-room.  A report  from 
the  clerk  of  the  works  showed  that  the  central 
tower  bad  been  restored  on  all  its  sides  up  to  the 
window  heads,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  upper  story,  and 
within  a few  feet  of  the  top  ; also  that  the  stones 
which  had  formed  the  old  parapet,  with  its  turret 
and  pinnacles,  were  now  being  inspected  with  the 
object  of  incorporating  all  that  were  sound  and 
suitable  in  the  new  werk.  It  was  stated  that  the 
tower  would  probably  be  completed  in  the  early 
autumn,  and  that  the  Elder  Lady  Chapel  was 
finished  in  respect  of  stone  work,  and  that  the 
wrought  iron  screens,  the  new  stained  glass  east 
window,  and  the  fittings  for  electric  lighting  would 
very  shortly  be  added.  The  total  of  contributions 
to  date  was  announced  to  be  9.507/.  8s.  6d.,  which 
would  be  more  than  exhausted  by  works  already 
undertaken.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Dean,  Mr. 
Riseley  attended  to  express  his  opinion  upon  the 
future  position  of  the  organ.  He  strongly  recom- 
mended Its  being  placed  over  the  choir  screen. 
This,  however,  was  felt  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
arrangements  proposed  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
Pearson,  from  whom  a letter  was  read  expressing 


disagfreemenl  with  such  a course.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  such  a position  for  the  organ  would  to  some 
extent  obscure  the  east  window  and  other  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  building,  especially  to  anyone 
entering  the  nave  from  the  west.  The  Dean 
e.xpressed  an  earnest  hope  that  a solution  of  the 
difficulty  might  be  found  in  the  provision  of  a new 
organ  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  the  retention 
of  the  present  organ  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir. 
It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  estimates  should  be 
obtained  for  a west-end  organ.  The  plans  of  Mr. 
Pearson  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  stalls  were  then 
sanctioned,  and  it  was  resolved  to  invite  certain 
Bristol  firms  to  tender  for  the  work.  It  was 
announced  that  the  new  flooring  of  the  choir  was 
well  advanced,  and  a discussion  then  followed  as  to 
what  portions  of  the  restoration  might  next  be 
undertaken.  The  Archdeacon  drew  attention  to  the 
decayed  and  crumbling  condition  of  the  exterior 
fabric  at  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  choir,  and 
especially  of  the  parapet  and  pinnacles  adjacent  to 
Berkeley  chap>el.  He  suggested  that  an  appeal 
should  be  made  to  restore  these  portions,  to  recon- 
struct the  choir  organ,  and  also  for  such  of  the 
items  mentioned  in  the  original  circular  as  were  not 
yet  provided  for.  These  would  include  a new  choir 
screen  (in  place  of  the  unsuitable  one  which  now 
separated  choir  from  nave),  side  screens,  communion 
rails,  and  a reredos.  It  was  resolved  that  a vigorous 
appeal  should  be  made  for  these  objects,  and  that 
the  architect  should  be  asked  to  prepare  drawings, 
which  might  be  placed  in  the  Cathedral  for  the 
inspection  of  those  interested  in  the  restoration,  who 
might  thus  be  encouraged  to  make  special  offerings 
for  different  sections  of  the  work. 
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the  North  Bridge.  This,  the  Committee  poiti 
would  be  equivalent  to  a payment  by  the  Co' 
tion  to  the  company  of  4,1^/.  6s.  8d. , and 
be  practically  a rebate  to  that  amount  on  th 
Iribution  of  30,000/.  The  second  condition! 
the  railway  company  desire  the  Corporation  t- 
them  a servitude  against  any  building  upti 
W'aveiley  Market,  but  the  Committee  deck 
entertain  this  as  part  of  the  present  negolic 
The  company,  in  view  of  this,  do  not  underlt 
take  down  and  rebuild  the  present  properti 
Princes-street  next  to  the  'NVaverlev  slept 
stipulate  that  if  they  do  take  them'  down 
shall  be  entitled  to  rebuild  to  a height  ofi 
from  the  level  of  the  roadway  in  Princess 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  topmost  room,  I: 
were  allowed  they  would  throw  inloi 
pavement  the  present  open  area  in  • 
Regarding  the  widening  of  North  Rridge-strc! 
desirableness  of  this  being  done  to  the  width  : 
new  bridge.  75  ft.,  was  pointed  out  by  the- 
mitlee.  I'or  the  information  of  the  Couno 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  work  has  been  • 
by  Messrs.  Thomas  Lang,  Burgh  Assessor  ; \\ 
Ormiston,  surveyor  and  valuator  ; and  David  ■ 
builder  and  valuator.  These  gentlemen  state  !■ 
their  opinion  the  final  cost  (after  reiniburs 
from  sales)  of  widening  both  sides  ol 
street  between  North  Bridge  and  High-; 
assuming  that  the  Corporation  carried  ot 
work  of  reconstruction,  would  l>e  yt 
The  following  amendments  were  agreed  i 
That  the  Council  remit  to  the  Lord  Pre 
Committee  with  the  following  instructions,  v 

(1)  To  decline  to  agree  to  the  North  British  Ri 
Company’s  proposal  that  the  rent  of  125/.  per  a 
for  arches  at  the  North  Bridge  should  be 
up  as  part  of  the  arrangements  for  a new  t 

(2)  To  decline  to  consent  to  the  buildings  in  Pi 
street  between  the  Waverley  steps  and  the  > 
Bridge  being  raised  to  more  than  60  ft.  in  1 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  unless  on  a pr^ 
by  the  Railway  Company  to  take  down  the  p' 
buildings,  and  rebuild  them  within  five  years 
this  date,  according  to  a design  to  be  approv 
the  Corporation  ; and  in  the  event  of  such  r 
posal  being  made,  the  matter  to  be  again  br 
before  the  Council  for  decision  as  to  what  in 
in  height,  if  any.  shall  be  allowed,  an 
what  conditions.  {3)  To  proceed  with 
Corporation’s  Bill  for  the  improvemeu 
the  North  Bridge  and  North  Bridge  - streel 
other  purposes,  at  present  before  Parliament 
(4)  To  bring  the  ne.^tiations  for  an  agret 
between  the  Corporation  and  Railway  Compa; 
such  a point  as  to  admit  of  the  result  being 
mitted  to  the  Council  for  approval,  if  so  ad 
at  as  early  a date  as  possible. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORAT 

Redecoration  of  the  Leeds  Town  Ha 
At  a meeting  of  the  Corporate  Property  Comi 
of  the  Leeds  Corporation  on  the  i6th  inst 
tenders  for  the  redecoration  of  the  Town  Hall 
considered.  Originally  nine  tenders  were  1 
them,  but  these  had  been  reduced  to  two,  an 
committee  had  to  decide  between  the  resp 
offers  of  Messrs.  Dobie  & Son,  of  Edinburgh 
svere  prepared  to  do  the  work  for  1,910/.  i8s. 
of  Messrs.  Grace  & Son,  London,  whose  tonde 
for  2,590/.  After  considerable  discussion  the 
\vas  accejited. 

Window.  St.  Augustine's  Church,  Hal 
— A stained-glass  window  has  just  been  plac 
the  aisle  of  St.  Augustine's  Church,  Halifax,  b 
of  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  H.  H,  Simpson, 
chief  figure  in  the  window  is  Our  Lord  as  the 
Shepherd,  bearing  ^ lamb,  as  if  carrying  it  t 
fold,  and  with  sheep  around  him  looking  u[ 
listening.  The  window  is  from  the  studio  of  M 
Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL, 
France. — Parliament  has  authorised  the  C 
Paris  to  contract  a loan  of  aco  million  francs 
applied  to  the  execution  of  some  important 
improvements.  To  this  sum  will  be  added  th 
millions  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the? 

The  Government  has  suppressed,  as  un: 

sary,  the  post  of  " Commissionaire-G6n^ral 
Expositions  Franfaises  A,  I'Etranger,"  whicl 

held  by  M.  Roger  Ballu. M.  Franfois  Fla 

has  been  commissioned  to  paint  the  portrait  c 
Empress  of  Russia  and  that  of  the  Grande  Due 

X6nia. .\t  the  .\cad6mie  des  Beaux-Arti 

following  gentlemen  have  been  admitted  to  the 
competition  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  the  sectii 
architecture  : — MM.  Varcollier,  Deperthes,  Rec 
Umbdenstock,  H6raud,  Lecardonnel.  Dt 
Patouillard,  Tony  Gamier,  and  Chiffot,  The  su 
is  a design  for  a Palace  for  the  Institut 
The  ‘‘Soci^t6  du  Souvenir  Franfais  " proposi 
raise,  at  the  ' ‘ rond-point  ” of  the  Avenue  de  Bre 
a monument  to  the  memory  of  soldiers  0 
Colonial  army  who  have  died  in  the  servi 
France.  The  execution  of  the  monument  has 
entrusted  to  M.  Gaudez,  the  sculptor. — 
impressionist  painter  Caillebotte,  whose  deal 
recently  announced,  has  left  to  the  Luxcmboui 


Improvements  in  Some  City  Premises.— The 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Vyse,  Sons,  & Co.,  in 
Wood-street,  is  in  process  of  sanitary  reconstruction 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs  Tillett  & 
Veoman,  architects  and  surveyors.  New  closets,  of 
Messrs.  Tylor  & Sons  "Tower"  pattern,  have  been 
introduced  ; enamelled  pipes  channels  and  bends  by 
Messrs.  Winsors,  and  glazed  earthenware  pipes  by 
Messrs.  Doullon,  have  been  put  in.  Mr.  R.  E, 
Clarke  is  the  builder. 

Sewerage  Scheme,  Pocki.ington,  Yorkshire. 
— The  Pocklinglon  Local  Board  have  inslru  ted 
Mr.  D.  Balfour,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  to  prepare  a complete  scheme  of  main 
sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  for  the  town. 

North  Bridge  Scheme.  Edinburgh.— The 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  held  a special  meeting 
on  the  i6th  inst.  to  consider  an  interim  report  by 
the  Lord  Provost's  Committee  on  the  North  Bridge 
scheme  and  negotiations  with  the  North  British 
Railway.  The  report  stated  that  the  North  Bridge 
was  founded  in  1763.  and  that  though  it  is 
structurally  sound,  and  the  footpaths  on  it  were 
widened  only  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  question 
of  widening  or  rebuilding  it  would  in  any  case  arise 
in  the  future,  which  the  Committee  believe  cannot 
be  very  distant.  The  railway  company  are  now 
about  to  proceed  with  the  extension  and  remodelling 
of  the  station,  and  this  compels  the  Corporation 
to  deal  at  once  with  the  question  of  widening 
or  rebuilding  the  North  Bridge.  The  cost 
of  rebuilding  the  bridge  is  estimated  at  90,000/., 
and  two  plans  have  been  adjusted  between 
Sir  William  Arrol  and  Mr.  B.  Hall  Blyth,  C.E.,  the 
company's  engineer,  either  of  which  the  railway 
company  is  willing  to  agree  to.  Tlie  alternatives 
open  to  the  Corporation  are  (i)  to  allow  the  bridge 
to  stand  as  it  is,  or  (2)  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  opportunity  and  go  on  with  a scheme  for  a 
new  bridge,  provided  the  company  pay  such  a con- 
tribution and  agree  to  such  terms  as  shall  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Town  Council.  If  the  first  alternative 
were  followed,  the  new  station  buildings,  it  is 
pointed  out.  would  have  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  existing  piers  of  the  bridge,  which  would 
not  merely  hamper  the  company  in  the  course 
of  the  work,  but  would  prevent  them  from 
making  the  station  arrangements  so  convenient  as 
would  otherwise  be  done.  Then,  when  the  Cor- 
poration at  some  future  time  wished  to  rebuild  the 
bridge,  they  would  get  no  contribution  from  the 
railway  company,  and  otherwise  much  difficulty  and 
expense  might  be  entailed.  In  the  event  of  the  second 
alternative  being  accepted,  a large  contribution 
would  be  got  from  the  railway  company  towards  the 
cost,  and  the  work  would  be  carried  on  concurrently 
with  the  reconstruction  of  the  Waverley  Station,  and 
the  company  would  co-operate  and  adjust  the  station 
, plans  to  suit  the  new  bridge.  The  Committee  had 
discussed  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  station 
buildings  on  the  depth  of  the  valley  and  on  the 
view  of  the  bridge,  and  mentioned  in  this  connexion 
that  since  i86i  the  height  of  the  station  roofs 
between  the  North  Bridge  and  the  Waverley  Bridge 
has  been  raised  from  30  ft.  to  42  ft.  above  the 
rails,  and  that  the  company  now  seek  power  to 
erect  station  buildings  east  of  the  bridge  to  the 
same  height.  The  company  offer  a contribution  of 
30,000/.  towards  the  cost  of  a new  bridge  of  the 
width  of  75  ft,,  under  certain  conditions,  two  of 
which  the  Lord  Provost's  Committee  say  they  cannot 
agree  to.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  Corpora- 
tion should  give  up  the  rent  of  125/.  per  annum  at 
present  paid  by  the  company  for  the  arches  under 
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nt  collection  of  paintings  by  Degas,  Claude 
Pissarro,  Renoir,  and  two  drawings  by 
The  value  of  the  collection  is  estimated  at 

francs. Tiie  construction  of  the  Boucicaut 

, which  is  to  cost  2,000,000  francs,  is  to  be 

iced  very  shortly. The  statue  of  Montyon, 

t work  of  the  late  sculptor  Cavelier, 

; placed  in  the  principal  vestibule  of  the 
The  sculptor  was  still  at  work  on  it 

le  was  smitten  with  paralysis. The  new 

for  Neuilly,  which  was  to  have  been  in  the 
■ Saint  James,  is  now  to  be  built  in  the  Parc 
illy,  Boulevard  Inkermann.  The  cost  of  the 

j is  estimated  at  2,500,000  francs. 

uge,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  is  about 
a competition  for  plans  for  a group  of  school 

js. .“^^n  artistic  exhibition  at  Dijon  is  to  be 

*in  June,  closing  on  July  25. The  jury  of 

ipetition  at  Remiremont  (Vosges)  for  the  con- 
n of  schools  and  a gymnasium,  have  given 
niinm  for  the  schools  to  MM.  Mongenot  and 
meyer,  whose  designs  were  reckoned 
al  merit,  and  that  for  the  gymnasium 

dongenot. The  works  for  a new  railway 

ween  Dieppe  and  Havre  will  be  commenced 
f I The  Municipal  Council  of  Epernay  have 
I on  the  construction,  on  the  Place  de  la 
of  a Salle  de  Spectacle,  at  a cost  of 

I francs. The  French  Government  intends 

a monument  to  the  memory  of  the  French 
; and  sailors  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  War  and 

•ied  in  the  island  of  Milo. The  death  is 

ced  of  M.  de  Sartel,  Member  of  the  “ Conseil 
fectionnement ''  of  the  Sevres  manufactory, 
known  as  a learned  collector,  and  the  author 
standard  works  on  porcelain  and  china. 
ilANY. — The  Emperor  has  contributed  500 
:owards  a Bismarck  memorial  tower  on  the 

:rg,  near  Gottingen. According  to  the 

pal  Budget  for  1894-5  the  total  indebtedness 
lin  at  the  end  ol  the  year  will  be  about 
000/.,  of  which  the  gasworks  will  have 
2d  approximately  1,250,000/.,  the  waterworks 
00/.,  the  canalisation  works  4,200,000/.,  and 
rkets  over  2,000,000/.  A vote  of  2,250/.  is 
d as  a first  instalment  towards  the  rebuilding 
Heydt  Bridge.  It  is  also  contemplated  to 
the  Uberbauni  Bridge  at  a total  cost  of 
. Tlie  new  structure,  which  will  be  by  far 
jest  bridge  of  the  city,  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
’ate  of  Berlin.  It  is  to  cross  the  river  on 
irches,  the  middle  one  having  a span  of 
— An  exhibition  of  Berlin  Art  is  to  be  held  in 
jwn  I Fill,  commencing  on  the  22nd  inst. 
lothcr  site  for  the  proposed  new  Town  Hall, 
a the  Jueden,  I'arochial,  Kloster,  and  .'^tralau 
is  now  being  considered  by  the  municipality. 

rice  asked  for  tlie  plot  is  245,000/. 

Landed  Proprietors’  Union  Herr  Bernhard 
■ delivered  a lecture  on  the  canalisation  of 
•ee  in  connexion  with  the  traffic,  bridges,  and 
upply  of  Berlin.  There  is  now  accominoda- 
r a traffic  of  9.003,000  tons  per  annum,  tlie 
ck  at  the  Muhlendamm  being  capable  of 
, with  250  vessels  a-day.  According  to  Herr 
’rd  there  will  be  a saving  of  at  least  5 to  6 
marks  when  the  present  swing-bridges  are 
d by  permanent  stone  structures,  as,  owing 
lowering  of  the  water-line,  no  alteration  in 
;1  of  the  present  bridges  is  necessary.  This 
ig  of  the  water  - line  is,  moreover,  very 

igeous  for  sanitary  reasons. A series 

■cures  on  archaiology,  for  teachers  in 
igher  educational  establishments,  will  be 
2d  at  the  Royal  Museums  during  the 
vacation.  Nearly  all  Germany’s  great 

ilogists  have  promised  papers. Herr 

/s  amended  plans  for  the  completion  of  the 
Front  of  the  Cathedral  at  Metz  have  been 
fore  and  received'the  sanction  of  the  .■ikcii/c?nic- 

wfsens. A monument  is  to  be  erected  at 

gen  in  honour  of  the  poet  Biirger,  the 
‘dth  anniversary  of  whose  death  occurs  this 
— The  German  Electrotechnical  Union  will 
second  annual  general  meeting  at  Leipsic 

lie  8th  to  loth  June. Herr  Lolling,  for 

i cars  one  of  the  chief  workers  at  the  German 
ological  Institute  at  Athens,  has  died  at  that 
the  age  of  46.  Since  1888  he  was  custodian 
■iptions  under  the  Greek  Government. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


rRi.\-Hi;N(;.'\RY.— The  results  of  the  compe- 
er the  plans  for  the  drainage  of  Vienna  are 
mounced.  The  two  first  premiums  of  10  cx:o 
I each  have  bden  awarded  to  Messrs.  Otto 
■r  (Vienna)  and  J.  Stiibben  (Cologne);  ofthe 
iremiums  of  5.000  gulden  each  one  was  given 
2ssrs.  Reinhoid  (engineer  of  the  Danube 
•ge  Commission),  Simoni,  and  Bach,  working 
aboration,  one  to  Herr  Fassbender,  and  one 
•srs.  Karl,  Julius,  and  Rudolf  Mayreder,  also 
jnraling.  All  the  above  are  of  Vienna.  There 
felso  given  three  premiums  of  3,000  gulden 
II.S  well  as  two  " honorariums  " of  2,500  gulden 
|)e  of  1.500  gulden,  all  of  which  were  taken  by 
p.ns.  Two  partial  designs  are  recommended 
Oliurchased  on  account  of  certain  useful  sugges- 
honi-ained  in  them. 

Tr.iUM. — The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  will  hold 
ti.utumn  meeting  at  Brussels,  from  September 
yq.  when  members  will  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
of  visiting  the  International  Exhibition  at 
^rp. 


CtiNTR.AL  Association  of  Master  Builders. 

— On  the  iplh  instant,  Mr.  Joseph  Randall, 
A.M.Inst.C.E.,  was  elected  President  of  the  Central 
Association  of  Master  Builders  of  London,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Frank  May,  J.P..  whose  period  of 
office  has  expired. 

The  Bkiti'H  Museum.— The  Central  News 
states  that  the  negotiations  which  have  besn  for 
some  lime  in  progress  for  the  purchase  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford’s  property  in  Bloomsbury,  immediately 
surrounding  the  British  Museum,  have  now  been 
brought  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  Tlie  Museum 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  block  of  land  which  is 
bounded  by  Great  Russeli-strect,  Montague-street, 
and  Russell-square,  Montague-place,  and  Bedford- 
square,  and  Charlotte-street.  The  acquisition  of 
this  surrounding  property  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  Trustees  as  most  essential  foi  the  future 
expansion  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  approach- 
ing expiry  of  leases  presents  a favourable  opportunity 
for  coming  to  an  arrangement.  The  Government 
has,  therefore,  agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to 
purchase  the  property,  which  will  add  five  acres  and 
a half  to  the  nine  acres  already  occupied  by  the 
Museum,  and  will  give  the  Trustees  possession  of 
the  entire  block,  and  a Bill  will  forthwith  be  brought 
into  Parliament  loelTect  the  purchase,  the  price  being 
200,000/.  Tiiere  is,  however,  no  intention  of  building 
further  additions  to  the  Museum  at  an  early  date, 
and  the  sixty-nine  houses  which  stand  on  the  ground 
will  be  a source  of  income  for  some  lime  to  come, 
returning  a fair  amount  of  interest  on  the  purchase 
money.  At  the  same  time,  the  Trustees  will  at  once 
be  in  a position  to  carry  out  arrangements  for  a 
more  complete  isolation  of  the  Museum  and  for  the 
removal  to  the  outside  of  workshops  which,  for  want 
of  space  elsewhere,  have  hitherto  occupied  a portion 
of  the  basement. 

Oi'EN  Spaces.— The  London  County  Council 
have  agreed  to  expend  5,200/.  towards  buying  a plot 
of  ground,  about  three  acres  in  extent,  situated  in 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  provided  that  the  remainder 
(3,500/.)  of  the  purchase-money  is  contributed  by  the 
Poplar  District  Board  ; and  to  devote  6,000/.  to 
improvement  works  at  Hackney-marsh.  The  Marsh 
— 337  acres — has  been  bought  for  75,000/.,  or  there- 
abouts; the  Council  contributing  50.000/.,  and  the 
Local  District  Board  15,000/.*  Mr.  J.  W.  Evelyn, 
freeholder,  has  consented  to  add  a further  piece  of 
ground,  hitherto  reserved  for  building  purposes,  to 
that  which  will  form  the  proposed  park  at  Deptford. 
The  strip  in  question  lies  along  the  Lower  Deptford- 
road,  from  which  it  would  otherwise  separate  the 
new  park  to  be  bought  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
36,000/.  (or  2,100/.  per  acre),  the  London  County 
Council  giving,  we  gather,  24,000/.  The  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association  are  about  to  lay 
out,  as  a playground,  the  enclosure  of  Bartholomew- 
square.  St.  Luke's,  which  the  governors  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital  have  leased,  ad  hoc,  to 
the  vestry  for  eighty  years  for  one  shilling  rent 
per  annum.  The  trustees  of  the  garden  in  Red 
Lion-square  have  decided,  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  the  surrounding  houses  agreeing,  and  subject  to 
reimbursement  of  certain  outlays,  to  vest  the  square 
garden  in  the  London  County  Council  for  the  public 
enjoyment.  The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Asso- 
ciation laid  out  the  enclosure  at  a cost  of  250/.  in 
t885.  The  London  County  Council  have  under- 
taken, it  is  stated,  to  spend  1,500/.  upon  a desirable 
improvement  at  Spa  Green,  Clerkenwell,  which  abuts 
against  Rosebery-avenue,  by  putting  some  vacant 
ground  in  order,  and  renovating  the  exposed  walls 
of  the  houses  which  have  remained  against  the  line 
of  the  avenue.  The  new  area  will  be  added  to  the 
Green,  and  properly  cared  for.  It  forms  pcixt  of  the 
old  Spa  Fields,  whereof  the  disused  burial-ground, 
at  the  rear  (south-east)  of  Exmouth-street,  was 
opened,  by  the  Association,  as  a children  s play- 
ground. 

Syer’s  Improved  Gaugf.. — This  instrument  is  an 
improvement  on  the  carpenters'  gauge  hitherto  in  use 
in  two  or  three  particulars.  The  cutting  blade  being 
fitted  into  a metal  cap  on  the  end  of  the  tool,  instead 
of  into  the  wood,  can  be  placed  much  closer  to  the 
end,  and  the  tool  is  thus  in  many  cases  more  con- 
veniently formed  for  working  with.  By  a screw  cap 
at  the  end  the  culling  blade  can  be  set  to  the  depth 
required,  and  it  can  also  be  set  back  so  far  as  to 
leave  only  the  point  projecting,  a*nd  thus  enable  the 
same  tool  to  be  used  as  both  marker  and  cutter, 
instead  of  the  workman  having  to  carry  an  additional 
tool  lor  marking.  The  guide  is  of  metal,  and  the 
handle  of  the  tool  is  circular  instead  of  D-shaped  in 
section,  the  reason  for  which  we  are  told  is  that  the 
handle  square-shaped  on  the  under  side  always  got 
rounded  by  wear,  and  the  idea  seems  to  have  been 
that  by  rounding  it  at  first  this  wear  would  be 
obviated.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  only 
difference  would  be  that  the  round  handle  would 
wear  flat  instead  of  the  flat  handle  wearing  round. 
The  new  tool,  however,  is  made  of  hard  wood,  and 
the  metal  cap  gives  it  a good  deal  of  extra  strength  : 
a metal  under-lining  up  to  the  guide  would  have 
made  it  still  more  lasting.  It  is  however  a very 
well-made  tool  in  every  other  respect,  and  a great 
improvement  on  its  predecessor.  It  is  made  and 
patented  by  Messrs.  Syer  & Co.,  of  Finsbury. 


• See  the  Buider,  December  5, 


, and  November  18 


last. 


Church  Extension  Society. — The  Incor 
porated  Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlargement, 
Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels 
held  its  monthly  meeting  on  Thursdiy  week  last,  at 
the  Society's  house,  7,  Dean's-yard,  Westminster 
Abbey.  S.\\’..  Mr.  Edward  Hussey  in  the  chair. 
Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following 
objects,  viz.  ; — Building  the  new  church  of  St. 
John’s,  Pontyberem,  near^  Llanelly,  too/.  ; re- 
building the  church  of  St.  Kea,  near  Truro,  150/.  ; 
and  towards  enlarging  or  otherwise  improving 
the  accommodation  in  tiie  churches  al  Bucknell 
St.  Peter,  near  Bicester,  Oxon,  20/.  ; Wesler- 
leigh  St.  James-the-Greal,  near  Chipping  Sodbury, 
20/.  ; and  Wolverton  St.  George-tbe-Martyr,  Bucks, 
40/.  Grants  were  also  made  from  the  Mission 
Buildings  Fund  towards  building  mission  churches 
at  Boughton-under-Blean  St.  Barnabas,  near  lavers- 
hani,  30/.  ; Gateshead  Fell  St.  John,  40/.  ; Kiogston- 
upon-Hull  St.  James,  20/.  ; and  Waskerley,  near 
Blackhill,  Durham,  30/.  The  following  grants  were 
also  paid  for  works  completed : — Wellingborough  St. 
Barnabas,  N'orthants,  150/.  ; Chippenham  St. 
Margaret,  near  Soham,  Cambs.,  35/.  on  account  of 
a grant  of  50/.  ; Swalwell,  Durham,  25/.  ; Stamford 
Brook  St.  Mary,  Middlesex,  3°''-  I Bristol  All 
Hallows,  25/. ; and  Gateshead  St.  Cuthbert,  25/.  At 
this  meeting  a conference  was  hdld  on  the  position 
of  and  space  required  for  organs  in  churches.  The 
following  gentlemen  from  the  Society’s  committee 
of  honorary  consulting  architects  were  present : — 
Messrs.  W.  Bassett-Smith,  James  Brooks,  Ewan 
Christian,  T.  Garner.  B.  Ingelow,  J.  T. 
Micklcthwaite,  J.  P.  Seddon,  R.  Norman  Shaw, 
and  Aston  Webb,  together  with  the  following 
musicians: — Sir  John  Stainer,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc.  ; 
Professor  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mus.  Doc.  ; Mr.  E.  H. 
Turpin,  Mus.  Doc.  ; and  Mr.  T.  C.  Lewis.  T.he 
question  was  referred  to  a sub-committee  to  draft 
suitable  recommendations. 

The  Ai’ETHOKi’E  Estate.— In  a “Note"  on 
April  30,  1892,  we  gave  a brief  historical  account  of 
this  property,  which  was  to  have  been  sold  by 
auction  that  year,  and  for  which  Lord  Westmorland 
refused  a bid  of  168,000/.,  at  Peterborough,  in 
October,  1892.  The  estate,  either  in  its  entirety  or 
in  lots  has  again  been  placed  in  the  market  for  pur- 
chase by  private  treaty.  In  June.  1892,  were 
offered  for  sale  at  Christie’s  some  of  the  art  treasures 
of  Apethorpe.  comprising  family  portraits  and 
miniatures,  a portrait  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  by  C.  Jan  Jens,  and  a portrait  of 
Henry  \’in. , with  a miniature  of  George,  third  Lord 
Bergavenny,  both  by  Holbein. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — The  fort- 
nightly meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
the  Royal  Institution.  Colquitt-street,  on  the 
14th  inst.,  Mr.  H.  Percy  Boulnois,  M.Inst.C.E., 
in  the  chair,  when  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Bellamy,  Superintendent  of  the  Gas  Depart- 
ment, Liverpool  Corporation,  on  the  " Progress 
of  the  Science  of  Gas  Combustion,"  in  which 
the  author,  after  dealing  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
gas  industry  in  this  country,  involving  an  annual 
coal  consumption  of  eleven  million  tons  and  pro- 
ducing an  income  of  eighteen  and  a-half  millions 
sterling,  referred  to  the  great  waste  of  gas  due  to 
general  ignorance  of  the  simple  Laws  governing  gas 
combustion.  The  great  economy  was  pointed  out 
of  using  ' ‘ governor  " burners,  in  which  the  consump- 
tion is  permanently  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  burner,  ensuring  uniformity  both  of  gas  con- 
sumption and  light. 


MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  March  28. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall  {Free  Lectures  on 
Matters  Connected  with  — Professor  Roger 

Smith  on  ‘‘Modern  Institutions,  Asylums,  and  Hospitals." 
8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  a7id  Clerks  of  Works'  Instiiulion. — 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Directors.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  29. 

Institution  oj  Electrical  Engineers. — (i)  Continuation 
of  discussion  on  Mr.  W.  M.  Mordey's  paper  on  " Parallel 
Working  Through  Long  Lines.’’  (2)  Papers  by  Professor 
W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  Past-President,  and  Mr.  T.  Mather. 
(3)  Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Whitehead, 
M.A.,  on  “The  Best  Resist.ance  for  the  Receiving 
Instrument  with  a Leaky  Telegraph  Line."  8 p.m. 

Friday,  March  30. 

Architectural  Association. — Discussion  on  the  London 
Streets  and  Buildings  Bid.  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  31. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “ The 
History  of  Architecture."  XL  3 p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  iz. — By  A.  Richards:  The  residence  “Stone 
Hall,"  High-st.,  Wanstead,  f.,  r.  70/.,  800/.;  “Mount 
Pleasant,"  f.,  800/.  ; a block  of  f.  property,  two  houses  and 
cottage,  r.  85/.,  1,605/.  I 3^)  3^i  Rochester-sc].,  Camden-rd., 
u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  los.,  r.  80/.,  820/.  ; “The  Cottage," 
Snaresbrook,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  660/.— By  Wagstaff  <>* 

I Far  man  : 46,  48,  50,  Southerton-rd.,  Hammersmith,  u.t. 
71  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  530/. — By  /.  Hibbard  Sons:  The 
lease  of  “Godfrey's  Works,'  Godfrey-st.,  Chelsea,  u.t. 
13  yrs.,  300/.  ; 38,  40,  42,  Widow  Walk,  Tottenham,  u.t. 
78  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  12s.  6d.,  looL  ; 70,  Shacklewed  Lane, 
Dalston,  u.t.  3^  yrs.,  g.r.  38/.,  r.  60/.,  55/.;  91,  93.  9S. 
Shacklewed  Lane,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g r.  26/.,  40/.  ; a plot  of 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS.: 


COMPETITIONS. 

CONTRACTS — Continued. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whoa  Advertised. 

Preminms. 

Designs 
to  ^ 
iellvered. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Materials, 

By  whem  Required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  « 
or  Engineer. 

•R.werage  and  Drainage  Scheme  

•Workhollse  Infirmary 

SonlhStolieharaR.S.A.  

King’sNortou  TTninn 

May  7 

No  date 

1 •Construction  of  New  and  Alteration  0 

1 Existing  .Aonroaches 

CONTRACTS. 

1 •Erection  of  Cottage,  Hornchurch  

St.  Mary  AbbotU  Ves- 
try. Kensington  .... 
St.  Leonard's  Vestry, 
Shoreditch 

W.  Weaver  

F.  J,  Smith  

Nature  of  Work  or  Haterlala, 

By  whom  Required. 

Architect,  Burveyor, 
or  Eugliieer. 

Tenders 

•House  at  Inflrraa'-y 

•Infectious  Diseases  Hospital 

I^wishsm  Union  .... 
Boro  of  BuKon-upou- 

A.  A C.  HanCon 

J.  E.Swindlehurst.... 

Chapel  and  School  Buildings,  Bbbw  Vale 

Road  Metal 

Mar.  27 
do. 
do. 

Glam 

Rev.  W.  Taylor  



Paving.  Chanunlliug,  Ac.  Hullliis  Grove.. 
Oyiuuagium.  Shelter,  Ac.  Charlestown..,. 
Rag  and  Block  Stone,  Rocheeter 

Altrincliiun  U.R.S.A. 
Salford  Corporation  . . 
District  Commrs.  of 

J.  McD,  McKeniie  ... 
Offleial  

•fever  Blocks,  Ac  Western  Hospital 

Rood  [Iiuproveinents,  Duruford-road, 
Ac 

31et.  Asylums  Board.. 

Southainptor.  Corp.  . . 

A.  A C.  Harston 

W,  B.  0.  Bennett  ..  . 

Road  Materials  (varlolu)  

Paving  Materials.  Ac 

Malliug(Reiit)U.R.S.A. 
Diirwen  Corporation.. 

J.  Ennale  

Will,  Stubbs 

do. 

do. 

•Four  Shops.  Kiiigstou-on-Thames  

•Cool  Store.  .Ashford 

•Construction  of  Aiiueduct,  Ac 

•Block  of  Schools 

Four  Shops,  Ac.  Hollieck,  Leeds 

West  London  Sch.  Dist. 

K.  A W.  Stocker  ...... 

QNciof  — , 

Wooden  Pier.  Dartmouth  Harbour  

Dartmouth  Pier  Co. 

J.  M.  Knight  

do. 

Star.  29 
Mar.  SO 
do. 

Totteuhiim  School  Bd. 

Jno.  Hobson 

Devonport  School  lid, 

■Tas.  Maosorgli.. ...... 

E.  H.  L,  Barker  .. 

Portland  Cement,  Ac. 

*Saultary  Improvetneuta  at  Workhouse  .. 

Plymouth  Corp 

Westminster  Union  .. 

E.  Sandeman  

J.  Waldram  A Sou.. .. 

New  Rood.  Clydach  Vaie.  Cardiff 

Church  Institute.  Yeadon.  Y'orks  

Maddox  A Son 

T.  H.  A F,  Heal-v  .... 

•New  BulHings,  Liquor  Tanks.  Ac.  Grimes- 
Ihotpe  Station 

Light  Co.... 

do. 

J.  W.  Stevenson 

Mar.  31 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Alt-rations.  Ac,  to  School  BulldiDgs,  Glyu 

A.  F.  Ontteridge 

April  2 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

New  Railway  Lines.  Poulton  

Lancs.  A Yorks.  A L. 

A N.  W.  Rv.  Co 

•Laying  Pipe  Sewer  

Caiuberwell  Vestry  .. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

April  3 

•District  Surveyor 

•Surveyor  for  Sewage  Works 

lanuashire  C.C 

Windsor  Town  Council 

2001.  Ac 

Those  marked  teitk  an  Asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  t'n  fAig  number.  Competitions,  p.  iv.  Ct>n£raet«,  pp.  It.,  vl.,  and  viU 

Bublio  AppointTTtents,  pp.  xviii.  niid 

f.  land,  Half  Mile-lane,  Northwood,  25/.— By  Mullttt, 
Booker&‘  Co.  : F.g.r.  of  23/.,  Pembridge-gardens.  Bays- 
water,  reversion  in  s'?  yrs.,  755/.;  36,  Westbourne-st., 
Pimlico,  II. i.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  310/.;  20,  Johnson-pl.,  u.t. 
30  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  46/.,  315/.:  6<}  to  73,  Parma-cres., 
Battersea,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.  70s.,  r.  140/.,  1.225/. 

March^  73.  By  Brodifj  T'imds^  Co. .'  " Southwood 
Hall,"  Highgatc,  and  4 acres,  sold  before  auction. — By 
Bogers,  Chapman^  6-  Co.:  56,  York-ier.,  Regent's-pk., 
u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  600/.  ; 47,  Gloucester-rd.,  Warwick- 
sq.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  750/.— By  Thurgood  6*  Martin  : 
167,  High-st.,  Shoreditch,  f.,  r.  95/.,  1,9^.  ; 52,  Hoxton- 
St.,  f,,  r.  ^o/.,  830/.  : f.g.r.  of  21/.  6s.,  Rockliffe-st..  City- 
rd.,  reversion  in  30  >ts.,  745/.  ; f.g.r.  of  26/.  los.,  ditto  in 
46  yrs.,  775/.  : f.g.r.  of  77/.  10s.,  ditto  in  45  yrs..  4.335^.; 

t. g.r.  of  79/.  los.,  Graham-st.,  ditto  in  43  yrs.,  655/. 

March  14.— By  /.  A.  Trythall  : 768,  High-rd., 
Tottenham,  u.t.  93  >ts.,  g.r.  15/.  15s.,  r.  63/.,  520/.— By 
Collier  <Sp  Henderson  : “ Bay  V ilia.  East  Barnet-rd  f 
sold  before  auction,— By  Horsey,  Sons,ig‘Cassell: 

6,  8,  72,  to  22  even,  Caroline-st.,  Camden  Town,  u.t.  45  yrs., 

g. r.  i6/.,  2,260/.— By  F.  Jolly  Co. : 145.  Oxford-st.,  u.t. 

>TS.,  g r.  400/.,  r.  758/.  14s.,  440/.  : 402,  0.xford-st..  u.t. 
8 yrs.,  g_T.  50/.,  r.  250/.,  950/.  ; 51a  and  53,  High-st., 
^mden  Town,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  r.  100/.,  690/.— By 
Bunn  dP  Soman  : 570,  Ca!edonian-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t. 
48  yrs.,  g.r.  lol.  los.,  r.  45/.,  380/.  ; 30,  Lowman-rd.,  u.t. 
70  yrs., g.r.  61.,  r.  30/..  280/.  ; i.g.r.  of  15/.  15s.,  Isledon-rd., 

u. t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  los.,  T3.S/. ; i.g.r.  of  12/..  Citiren-rd., 
u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  uol.—By  LeesS^  Burvhe/Kzt  Redhill): 
3Si  37.  Holmesdale-rd.,  Reigate,  f.,  590/. ; 30,  Glover's-rd. 
r,  r.  25/.  3^-  : •'  Brandon  ” and  “ Norfolk  " Villas, 
St.  Johns-rd.,  Redhill,  f.,  705/.  ; 58,  Station-rd.,  u.t. 
SO  yrs.,  g.r.  it.,  480/. 

March  ty—By  Jones,  Lang&r  Co.:  747,  Croydon  rd., 
Anerley,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  55/.,  500/.  ; 749,Croydon- 
Td..  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  75/.  r.  52/.  10s.,  500/.  ; 153,  Croydon- 
rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  52/.  los.,  435/.— By  IV.  IV. 
Jenkinson:  56,  Masbw  -rd.,  North  Kensington,  f.  370/.- 
By  Btadel  Wood  Co.  : 70,  Park-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  45 
^s..  g.r.  8/.  12s.,  r.  30/.,  200/. -By  Newl.on&rCo.  : 14.  76^ 
High-st.,  Eltham,  f.,r.  41/.  12s.,  295/.;  93.  Umfreville-rd., 
Harrmgay,  u.t.  98  >ts.,  g.r.  7/.,  250/.  ; t to  4.  Gruneison- 
Finchley,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  240/.;  i to  4, 


D I V'  V ' s-'-  “‘•I  240A  ; i to  4, 


At  .1  A ■ ir''  ^ ^7®-'  S'"-  670^-  : 4t  to  44, 

Morpeth-rd.,  Victona-pk.,  u.t.  60  yrs.  gr  24/ 
900/.  ; 16,  Stavordale-rd.,  Highbuiy,  u.’t.  82  yrs^ 

g.r.  8/.,  r.  42/.,  430/.:  29,  21,  33,  Witherington-rd., 
’ 6<l.,  r.  130/.,  1,035/.;  S8. 

Withenngton-rd,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  «.  r al 

H.J.  Blhs  ^ Sons:  F.g.r.  of  38/.f  Ivydale-rd  and  Linden 


1-  1 “ . o“-.i  iu.  aiiu  i.>iiiue[i 

Grove,  Nunhead,  reversion  in  95  yrs.,  955/. ; 27,  Gamuel-rd., 
Walthamstow  f.,  160/.  ; Chapel  premises,  Miude-rd.,  u.t. 

’95^-  : 28,  Tasman-rd.,  Stockwell, 


“ - . ---  ■ Stockwell, 

*20^-  I 14,  Church-cres., 


Hackney,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  34/..  350/.;  t6^’. 
Morning  Lane,  f aoii  ; 45  4,,  45,  Eiaaln-S,,  u! t. 
yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  535/.  ; f.g.r.  of  354,  Priory-rd.,  Lambeth, 
reversion  in  41  yre..  t.410/.  ; 6f,  63.  65,  Grove-st. 
Edmonton,  f.,  4c»/.— By  Siimson  <Sp  Sons:  F.  factory 
premises.  Manor  Grove,  Old  Kent-rd.,  and  7,  Woodland 
f ”5/.  I2S.,  1,000/.;  2,  3,  5 to  II,  Woodland 
Cottages,  f.,  740/.  : ioi,_  106,  and  245,  Ormside-st.,  f., 


'•  87/.,  790/.  ; 4t,  43.  Ormside...., 
74/.,  250/. ; 28,  30,  Manor  Grove, 
7,  9,  II,  Kenwood- 


*6  >TS.,  g.r.  70/.  4S., 

. -t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  250/. 
-4  « --- :k-’ t>-t.  8oyrs.,g.r.  14/.  5S. 

ajy.;  36,  38.  40,  Downes-sl.,  Peckham,  u.t.  Ig  yrs.,  |,i 


. su  30,  40,  j^ownes-st.,  Peckham,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 
8/.,  150/.  , 51,  53,  Gloucester-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  15/*  r. 
87^-.  420/. ; I,  2,  3,  Nicbol-st.,  Haggerston,  f.,  175/.; 
17,  Kennington  Park  Gardens,  Kennington,  u.t.  69  >ts. 
g.r.  7/.,  r.  42/.,  350/  ; i.g.r  of  45/.,  Sultan-st..  Cam^rwelb 
• • 7 yts.,  g.r.  15/.,  48^. ; I.g.r.  of  45/.,  Hol!ington-st., 
y iVilkinson,  Son,  ^ Welch 

(at  Brighton).  67,  Buckingbam-rd.,  Brighton,  f.,  r.  40/., 
790/.;  19,  Guildford-rd.,  f.,  1,050/.;  20,  Guildford-rd-!  f. 
Ho«  f-.  800/. ; 35,  Lower  Market-st.! 

^ t2.Albany- 
st.,  Regents  Pk.  and  stabling,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  78s., 
r.  130/.,  1,100/. ; No.  108.  Great  Portland-st..  u.t.  \ts., 
*50^ -By  Baker  ^o.  Crayford^ 

Darvill-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  8i  yrs  gr  «:/  los  r 
32/.,  ^o/. : 13.  Westboume-rd.,  Forest  Hill',  u.t.' 78  vts.' 
g.r  .0/.  73s.  9d.,  r.  57/.  705.,  565/.  . 65,  67,  Ledbury-td., 


Baj-swater,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  95/.,  525/.  ; i.g.r.  of 
40/.,  Ledbury-rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  440/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  j I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground-rent ; r.  for  rent ; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
sq^uare  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


. a'70’0 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0 
Teak.  E.I.  ..  load  9/10/0 
Sequoia,  U.S.ft.cu  9/1 

Ash,  Canada  load 
Birch,  do, 

Fir.  D^tsic,  iec. 

Oak.  do.  

Canada 

nne,  Canada  red  a'lo/o 
Do.  Yellow  ....  a/io/o 
Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  ^10/9 
St.  Petersburg. . S/0/0 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&C-.  log */s/o 

Odessa,  crown. .. . 9/5/0 

Deals.  Finland 
9nd  & istscd  100  8/0/0 

Do.  4th  Sc  3rd  . . 7*10/0 

Do.  Riga 7/10/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

ISt  yellow  ....  inlnln 
Do.  9nd  yellow 


Do.  white . . 


8/ro'o 


Swedish  

White  Sea 8/0/0 

Canada.  Pine  1st  sa/io.'o 
Do.  do.  and....  17/0/0 
Do.  do.  3Td,  See.  7/10/0 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  9/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  Sc 

and 6/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0 
Battens,  all  kinds  ^0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I in.  prep. 


99/10/0 

18/10/0 

1 1/0/0 


0/10/0  I 
0/7/6  1 
o/s/o 


Other  quali  ties— 

Cedar,  Cuba  . . ft 
Hmduras,  dtc. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Mexlcan^o.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box,  Turkey  ton  . 

Rose,  Rio S’ola 

Bahia  7/0/0 


/S 

A'Olo 


St.  Do- 


TIMBER  (nnCinueiil. 
Satin.  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3}  0/0/7 


METALS. 


*/9/ro  0/0/0 


5/7/6  s'lo/o 


Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 

Bar,  Welsh,'  in- 
London  ........  5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 

Do.  Staffordshire, 
in  London  .... 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  43*5/0  43/15/0 
Best  selected  ..  ii/o/o  45/9/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 59/0/0  0/0/0 

ChiU  bars 4i/6'3  41/11/3 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4  O/O/S 


6/0/0  6/10/0 


-Pig. 


9/3'9  9'S/O 


^anish. 

brands.....::;?.  9/5*0  9/7/6 
Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards....  ii/o/o  c/o/e 

Pipe ii/io/o  0/0/0 

ZINC-  EnglUh 

sheet ..ton  19/10/0  0/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 
tagna   90/0/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 68/0/a  68/10/0 

Austi^ian 68/ia/6  69/9/6 


English  Ingots..  73/0/073/10/0 

Banca 73/0/0  74/0/0 

69/0/0  6^10/0 


Billiton  


OILS. 

Unseed  ton 

Cocoanut,  Cochin 

Do.  Ceylon  

Palm.  Lagos 

Rapeseeo,  English 

Do.  brown 

Cottonseed  ref. . . . 

Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S. 

Do.  refineef 

Tar  — Stockholm 
barrd 
Archangel 


ao/0/0  0/0/0 

29/0/0  0/0/c 

93  10(0  9315/0 

94  10/0  0/0/0 


90/0/0  0/0'e 
19/tS/o  91/10/0 

99/0(0  94/0*0 
4*0/0  5*0/0 

s/0/0  19,0-0 


1 93 '0 


TENDERS. 


(CommuniMtions  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  lo  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 


®^^BILL. — For  the  erection  of  new  Local  BoarH 
BexhiU.  Mr.  Hy.  Ward,  architect,  Hasrings;-  ’ 


A.  H.  Wliite 

Moon  & James 

Taylor  & Simmons 

Snow  

Thomas 

Padgham  & Hutchinson' 


Accepted. 


■••,^3,957 
••  3.240 
••  3.>79 
..  3.113 

• • 3.07S 

• • 3-044* 
..  3,030 


fyorks).— For  the  supply  of  i.Bco  tonsmiH  steel 
P'P*9,  'be  Corporation.  Mr.  Jas.  Watson,  C.E..  Watcr- 

works  Engineer.  Town  Hell.  Bradford 

Tho».  _Piggott  ft  Co..  I,iralted.  Spting-hlll, 

Birmingham  (1,799  tons)  £>9,563  3 


BURY  (Lancs  ).— For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  ll 
.aans  Inn.  Crowwoods.  Edenfield.  for  Mr.  no  B 
Thos.  Nuttall,  architect.  19,  Market-street.  Bury.  C 
architect » 
Thompson  .St  Brierley...Ct, 015  0 I Pilling  & HallwcM 

George  Hanson 945  >8  I I.  & H.  WoJslenholo 

Moore  Bros.. 9,6  o J’latt  & Castle,  K.ims 

Ormerod  Ashworth...  919  o|  bottom*  

• Accepted. 


BRIGHTON.— For  the  construction  of  a swimrainA 
incidental  work.  North-road,  for  the  Town  Council.  iT 
J.  C.  May.  C.l-:.,  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall  1 
Quantities  by  Surveyor  ;— 

Playfair  & Toole | P.  Peters  ^ 

6,h6|Satlin&Eveisl.e'd.‘.’.1! 

Wdlcmson  Bros^ 6.t07  L Longley  & Co  . Crawl, 

6.063  I C.  1.  Slade  

• Accepted.  • 


A.  Field  & Co.., 


DRYNMAWR  (Walesl.-For  the  erection  of  ■ 
hotel.  Beaufort-street.  for  Mr.  E,  Pegler.  Mr 
architect,  Abergavenny.  Ouanlities  supplied ' 
)■  G.  Thomas £3.115  I W.  Bowers 

u„K..i..  ..  r--_  . J p 3viUianis  .. 


Hatherly  & Carr 


2.7S'3  T. 


2.723 


COLCHESTER.— For  the  execution  of  certain  buildi 
Whitehouse  and  Cuckoo  farms.  Mile  End,  for  the  Coi* 
Herbert  Goodyear,  C.E,,  Borough  Engineer,  Stanwi 


Colchester  : 

jCti?  olA.  When!..  Colcheste 

Geo.  Sansom iitto(  (accepted) 


DUNS  (Berwickshire).— Accepted  for  the  erection  t 
station.  Sec.  for  the  Berwickshire  County  Council.  Ml 
architect,  u.  Castle-street,  Edinburgh.  Quanlilies  bi 
•imer  & Faitbalm 

.VuroM-wer,}.— James  Couper.  Cavinton  £6Ss 

TVi/ter.-nvr*.— George  flowmaker,  Kirkliston  ..  389 

George  Young.  Duns 139 

o/afrr-a.<ir,t.— George  Fortune.  Duns 57 

John  Baird  & Son.  Edinburgh  iij 


EGREMONT  iCumberland).— Accepted  for  the  en 
four  public  slaughter  houses,  for  the  Local  Board  Mr  ' 
C.E.,  33.  Queen-street,  Whitehaven;— 

Af^sons  — H.J.  Doloughan,  Egremont, 

2i'ori.— j'.  'Manindale,  ^ * 


Camforth 

Cleatsmoor.  Camforth. 
Slaters'  . . - . 


Camforth 


'^ork  — J.  B,  Whitfield.  Worthington  s? 
n'ori. — J.  W.  l owetson,  Egremont, 


GREAT  WAKERING  (Esse.l.-For  additions  ani 
Wakering  Board  Schools.  Essex,  for  l 

circus,  and  Southend.  Quaiiliiies  by  Messrs.  Bushe 
39,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row  WC  — 

G.  Bulford..  . ,...^437  „ old.  Burgess*  Rail* 

G.  Burgas*  Wiggins  35615  3 Great  Wakering* 
G-  Veotns 3>9  w o » Accep 


HAMVORTH.-Forthe  re-decoration  of,  withsundryi 
to,  the  Rookeries,  Haiiworth  Park,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Whileley. 
Wonnacott,  architect.  ic6,  Lancaster-road  W -— 

^o  Bowles ;C,,„o  elj.  F.  CoUin'son.  Ted- 

HARROW-ON.THE-HILL.  - For  new  shops  and 
over  in  High-street  Harrow-on.|he-Hill.  for  Mr.  I.  Bradk 
Cily.ii®’'®^'^  Cbatfeiid  Clarke,  architect.  63.  flishopsgi 

W.  B.  Walker,  Harrow ..  Bt.cjS 

[No  competition.  J 

LEEDS.— Accepted  for  the  erccilon  of  the  Church  of  St 
oL^ssisi.  HolbecW,  Leeds,  Mr.  Jno.  Kelly,  architect, 
Buildings,  Leeds:— 

£.xc^atiilg.  Bricklaying  and  Masons'  le  ork.- 

Wm.  Barber,  Leeds /aw 

Slaters'  rwA— John  Atkinson  * Son,  Leed's'.'.  186 

Carpenter  and  Joiners'  -work.— \lra..  Mason  * 

Son.  Leeds ,075 

Plumbing  and  Glazing  work.— Josepb  Aniy,  ' 

Dewsbury  . 391 

Plasterers'  aor-it.— Cooper  &'  Mason,  Stockton- 

on-Tees ,78 

Painters  u-ork.—A.  Bateman,  Leeds 44 


Sc  Fowler,  architects.  i6.  High-street,  Cardiff 

W TV-g—  ».  r--  ^ o|W.  Cox £ 

, 6^  5 4 Cox*  Bardo.  Bedford- 
■ 647  o o I street,  Cardiff*  .... 

* Accepted. 


W,  Thomas  & Co. 

Williams  Bros 

Powell  Sc  Mansfield 
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MINGHAM.— For  the  New  General  Hospital.  Binningham.  Mr.  William  Henraan.  architect,  Birmingham.  Quantities  prepared 
by  F.  H.  Mansell.  Birmingham,  and  Charles  Henman.  London 


— N.,  S.E-,  anil  W.  paviiiop-s  

-N.W.  and  S.W 

—Administrative  Department 

-Pathological  

—Septic  ,,  

—Nurses'  home 

—Porter's  lodge,  walling,  &c 

—Water  supply,  drainage,  dtc 

Total 

t allowance  for  old  buildings  

Barnsley 
dr  Son, 
B'ham. 

[.  Bowen, 

Binning- 

M.  Lovatt 
Wolver- 

Neill  &- 

I’amell  & 
Son, 

Rugby. 

Sapeote 
dc  Son. 
B'ham. 

Sumtand: 

W.ilker  & 
Slater, 
Derby. 

W.  d;  J. 
Webb. 

B'ham. 

£ 

648 

66,383 

10,936 

t7.998 

2.969 

2336 

10,236 

>,997 

4.635 

£^ 

65.996 

ll.ocs 

18,008 

2.360 

10,376 

2.055 

4.904 

£ 

1.75' 

67.664 

11.103 

18,318 

3.002 

2.340 

'0.397 

S.'7o 

I'ezo 

ni^ 
'8,387 
. 3.080 

10,280 

£ 

85o 

68,430 

12,380 

18,666 

3,218 

2.750 

10.880 

S.530 

■680 

IMS® 

18,760 

3.18S 

2.423 

10.690 

2,180 

4.925 

£ 

750 

69,000 

31.500 

19.250 

2,900 

10.500 

5.300 

£^ 

67.554 

18.300 

3.200 

2,439 

11,069 

2.155 

5.220 

£ 

7=.t97 

12,034 

19.443 

3.243 

2.561 

5.6^ 

118,038 

121.891 

.'21,983 

'65 

124.240 

250 

122,694 

ISO 

117,888* 

118,652 

421.891 

123.920 

'25,'54 

131, 818 

>33.990 

122,54: 

429.735 

• Accepted. 


LONDON,— For  tl 

ith  the  Eglinton-roa 

London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect 


If  brickwork  , 
be  built  in 
cement,  add 
..£15  0 0 


W.  Cregar  Sorts  .£908 

A.  Reed  & Son.. 965  00  ....  z<  u c 

Holliday  & Greenwood 050  00  ....  eo  o c 

Kirk  dr  Randall  910  00  ....  04  o c 

E.  Lawrence  & Sons 898  o o ....  18  0.  c 

M.Calnan&Co 892  o 0 ....  j6  o'  c 

J.  Mnrsland 810  o 0 ....  20  o c 

W.  Holt  & Sons,  Croydon* 737  o o ....  is  o c 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  enclosing,  draining,  levelling,  and  tar-paving 
land  in  connexion  Rolls-road  School,  Bermondsey,  and  for  other 
works,  for  the  School  Board  for  Ijtndon,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey. 
Architect : — 


..jfe.oc 


Ifbrickwork 
be  built  in 
cement,  add, 
....  £30  o 0 


Hollidav  d;  Greenwood  ....  „ 

J.  Marsland 1.9SS  0 o ■•••  33  0 o 

Mid-Kent  Building  and 

Contracting  Works.  Lim.  1,9:9  0 o ....  27  o O' 

E.  Lawrance&Sons.  Wharf- 

ro.id,  N.*... >,796  0 o 30  o ,01 

• Recommendedrby  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON,— For  t 
Hackney,  by  165  places,  for  t. 
T,  J.  B.aile).  Architect 


: School  Board  for  1 


Ifbrickwork 
be  built  in 
cement,  add 
..  £so  o o 


N.  Lidstone  £3-388  c 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  & Son.. ..  3.202  o o ....  20  o c 

J,  Grover  & Son  3, cog  0 o ....  25  o t 

McCormick  & Sons  ........  2,866  o 0 ....  24  o c 

C.  Cox  2,S9S  00  ....  06  o c 

J.  Allen  & Sons,  Kilbum*..  2,504  00  ....  00  0 t 

■ Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


NOTTINGHAM.— For  the  erection  of  warehouse  and  offices- 
Canal-street,  for  Messrs.  T.  & R.  Millington  & Co.  Mr.  W.  D 
Pratt,  architect.  Long-row,  Nottingham.  Quantities  by  architect : — 
«¥,-i  ~ ^ Hodson  i Son 


Heeling.,  

Samuel  Hind  

J.  Oscroft 

Appleby  & Lambert 

(Not  signed) 

H.  Mckers  

H,  Scot:  dc  Son 


Hind 

Uennett&  Williamson.... 

Dennett  dt  Ingle  

Gilbert  & Cabbitass, 
Waterway-street.  Not- 
tiogham  (accepted)  .... 


PORTSMOUTH. — For  new  offices  and  printing-works  for  the 
and  Hampshire  Telegraph  Printing  Company,  Ltd. 
Messrs.  Rake  d:  Cogswell,  architects,  Portsmouth 


W.  W.  Leannouth 474,5: 

las.  Crockerell  4,3! 

Light  di  Son 4,i( 

T.  P.  Hall At, 

Clarke  & Son  . 


E.  &•  A.  Sprigins  £3.85=' 

W.  W.  Evans  3,78c 

J.  H.  Corke*  3.760 

• Accepted. 

[All  of  Portsmouth.] 


[Architect's  estimate,  ,^850.] 


ROTHWELL  (Northants  I.— For  the  execution  of  main, 
sewemge  works,  d:c.,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  T.  Pearson, 
sun-eyor.  Rothwell,  near  Kettering.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gotch. 
& Saunders.  Kettering 

B.  Cooke  iS:  Co.  . . £2,990  o o I Durham  te  Bass....  £2.273  19  6 

W.  Hall  *pS95  o o|  a,  Barlow  2,238  la  9. 

Siddons  d;  Free-  [ T.  Wilmatt 3,103  0 0 

an  2,589  o o|j.  H.  Vickers,  Not- 

Solden  Hipwell..,.  2,507  o o|  tinpham* 1,996  o o 

J.  Holme 2,44613  7 Wood  dc  Currie  ..  1.979  9 g, 

W.  J.  Payne  3,349  0 o | “Accepted. 


' SANDGATE  (Kent). — Accepted  for  reinstatement  of  premises- 
for  Mr.  J.  Pearson.  Mr.  M.  Treleaven.  architect  and  surveyor. 
Acre-lane,  Brixton  ; — 

A.  Phelps,  Brixton  £512  0 o 


SHEFFIEI.D.— For  additions  to  school  buildings,  Spink-hill. 
Mr.  Edmund  Winder.  Jun.,  architect.  Whar'-streel,  blieffielil  ; — 

I’inder  Bros £624  12  I James  Fidier £622  c- 

Charles  Levick 7C0  o I John  Jackson,  Whiiwell, 

Frank  Eyre  666  15  Chesterfield* 613  15. 

Martin  & Hughes 652  o|  “Accepted. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA,— For  the  erection  and  completion  of  s. 
pair  of  villa  residences.  Southend,  Essex,  lor  Mr.  A.  Talbot.  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Wood,  architect,  i,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Bushell  & Crosier,  22,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,_ 
W.C.  :— 

T.  Whur  £1.466  I Darke  d:  Son  £t,39“ 

Baker  d:  Wiseman 1.454  C.  Orfeur  1,390 

J.  Gozaett 1.450  I F.  Dupont 1,36^ 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — For  additions  to  house,  and  erection  o£' 
stables,  Carlton  Villa,  Southend,  Essex,  for  Dr.  Waters.  Mr.  Walter 
J.  Wood,  architect,  i Finsbury  Circus.  E.C.,  and  Southend. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Bushell  & Croisier,  22,  Great  James-street, 
Bedford  Row,  W.C.  :— 

J.  Gozzett £s79  | Darke  He  Son  ....  " £497- 

F.  Woodhams 503  | F.  Dupont,  Southend*  ....  487 

• Accepted. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— For  the  erection  and  completiori, 
of  a detached  dwelling  house,  Southend,  Essex,  for  Mr. 
C.  F.  Woosnam.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Wood,  architect,  i,  Fins- 
bury Circus.  E.C..  and  Southend.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Bushell 
& Crosier.  22,  Great  James-street,  Bedford  Row.  W.C.  ;— 

J.  Gozzett £9201  F-  Dupont £827' 

Darke  d:  Son  M7  | Alp  & Ventris 77i 

Baker  d:  Wiseman 833  I F.  Woodhams,  Southend*  754. 

•Accepted  with  modifications. 


STIRLING  (N.B.).— For  the  construction  of  filter-beds,  house 
&c.  (Contract  No.  1),  and  supply  of  cast-iron  pipes  (Contract  No.  2> 
for  the  Water  Commissioners.  Mr.  A.  M'Luckie,  C.E.,  48,  Bamton- 
streec,  Stirling:— 

Caii/raet  No.  i- 


Alexandet  Call,  contractor £iOi78s  13  7 

Contract  No.  3. 

Laidlaw  d;  Son  1,021  12  t 

Contract  No.  3. 

Clenfteld  Company,  Limited 381  3 3 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA.— Accepted  for  .alterations  and  additionti 
to  “ The  Station  Hotel,"  Westgate-on-Sea,  Kent,  for  Mr,  J,  Healing. 
Mr.  Williaip  J.  Ingram,  architect,  44,  Theobald's-road,  Bedford-row, 
W.C. 

W.  Weston £t.330  o 
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WALSALL. — Fot  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Elmore-green 
Bloxwich.  for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  Bailey  & M'Connal,  archi- 
tects. Bridge-street,  Walsall.  Quantities  by  the  architects 

H.  Willcoclc  & Co iJa.446  I A.  Lynex ,£*.105 

W.  Wistance  a.i6s  W,  Hopkins 2.100 

I.  Simons  2.150  I J.  Mallin  2.085 

H.  Loratt a 150  | W,  Kindrick  a.c?? 

5.  Harley  «S:  Son 2.150  R- M.  Hughes 2.041 

X.  TildesJey a,ii8  | S.  Wootton,  Bloiwich*  ..  1.985 

* Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


WIMBLEDON.— Accepted  for  the  erectbn'of  new  annexe.  The 
Ridgelands.  Wimbledon,  for  Mr.  I_  W.  Longstaff.  Mr.  Edward 
Burgess,  architect.  6,  South-square,  Grays  Inn.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
William  Tbornicroft 

S.  St  S.  Dunn jja.iss  o o 


WITHINGTON  (Lancs).— For  laying  570  yds.  earthenware 
oipe  outfall  sewer,  Stc..  Chorlton^um-Hacdy,  for  the  Local  Board. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Mountain,  Surveyor,  Town  Hall.  Withington: — 


Wro.  High  & Co.  . ..£1,050  _ . 

'Ricbd.  Lomax Sir  a 8 

France  & Hughes  ..  8t6  15  s 

A.  KeUett 772  la  10 

IM.  Naylor  & Socs ..  763  13  ii 

Oeo.  Bozson. 


Dan  Findlay  i-  Co.  ..£730  o 3 
Wra.  Snape  Sc  Sons  705  6 2 
Worthington  A 

Pownall 66413  5 


• Accepted. 


WOKING.— For  making  alterations  and  additions  to  house, 
Cbobham-road.  W’oklng,  for  Mr.  Arthur  Attborp,  Mr,  Wm.  G, 
Jones,  architect.  3.  Broadway.  Woking  ; — 

A.  A.  Gale  .£380  I W.  R.  Uoake  ilsss 

I.  Whitburn 372  I W,  J.  Butt  345 

Ingram  & Sons 3^  I Harris  & Son,  Woking* 333 

• Accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
ftrepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  x^s.  per  annom  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Momtnu’i  Post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

*THE  BUILDER  "Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  OAce  to  residents 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rale  of  19s.  per  anniun 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon,  &c.  96s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to 
Che  Publisher  of  “THE  Builder,"  No.  «6.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


•THE  BUILDER"  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

'THE  CATHEDRALS 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January,  1891,  to  June.  1B93.) 

In  each  ease— EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  drawn  for  this  series. 
GROUND  PLAN,  to  a Urge  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  the  date  and 
style  of  the  several  parts;  DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE  »rhh 
jcketcbes  of  details.  See. 


I.  Canterbury 
*2.  Lichfield 
*3.  Sl  Alban’s 
^4.  Peterbofo' 
•5.  WeUs 
'*6.  Exeter 
*7.  Salisbury 
8,  Bristol 


9.  Norwich 
10.  Rochester 
*it.  Lincoln 

12.  Gloucester 

13.  Sl  Paul’s 

14.  Hereford 

15.  Chichester 


17.  Llandafl 

18.  Oxford 

19.  SouthweU 

20.  Worcester 

21.  Bangor  1 

and  } 


24.  Truro 

25.  St.  David’s 
•96.  York 

97.  Ripon 
ah.  Chester 
99.  Manchester 

30.  Carlisle 

31.  Durham 


he  numbers  of  •'THE  Builder"  containing  tf 


being  cut  0/  yrins ; but  reprints  of  the  view,  plan, 
JJBSCRIPTION  OF  CANTERBURY.  LICHFIELD, ST.  ALBAN’S. 
•PETERBOROUGH.  WELLS.  EXETER,  SALISBURY, 
LINCOLN,  and  YORK,  can  be  had,  price  is.  each.  Postageand 
packing  of  reprints  extra ; single  sets.  gd.  or  the  nine  sets  together.  6d. 
gF  (The  whole  series  (ioctuding  reprints)  16s.  1 post-hn^  its.  6d.] 


^HE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

1B93. 

«.  Glasgow  yuly  i I 3.  Aberdeen  Sett, 
a.  Edinburgh  Awg.  5 | 4.  Kirkwall  Od, 

1894 

7.  Dunkdd  yan.  6 \ ^ 3 | .9.  Elgin 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.  W.  (amounts  should  hare  been  slated). 

All  statements  of  lacts,  lists  ol  tenders.  See.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibaity  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  wnth  the  authors. 

If  e canHot  undertaie  to  return  rejected  communieotims. 

Letters  or  communicalions  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Joutnak  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

AU  communications  r^vding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; those  reUting  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Regysitred  Telegraphic  Address,  'The  Builder, ’London. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  pa^  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
&c.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publi^er. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  nnder as.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  and  addressed  to  the  Publ^er 
af  ••  The  builder."  No,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  up  ti 
THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification"  canno 
be  naranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF- PAST 
ONE  p.m.  on  that  day,  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
be  in  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


SPFriAT  ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING 

AnvTroxiccMtrwTC  nc  ncoc  xn 

DisTnrriOTFT 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, See.,  left  at  the  Omce  In  reply  to  advertisements,  uid 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latterCOPlES  ON  LYshould  bi 


PERSONS  Advertisiogin  "TiieSutlder,"  may  hiveJiefilies  addressed 
to  tie  Q^ce.  46.  Catherine-street.  Covent  Garden,  Vf-C-./ree  ej 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  Co  cover  the  postage. 


Established  1866. 


J.J.ETRIDGE,Jr 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


YHE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  IRELAND. 

•s~  Christchurch,  DubUnW/rf/  7.  ■r.  ■ St,  Patrick’s,  Dublin  May  $ 
3.  Kilkenny yune  a 


T'HE  ABBEYS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

I.  Westminster  yan.  6,  1894. 

(Cniis  Senes  will  be  resumed  when  the  Irish  SeiW  is  completed.) 

Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY 


•THE  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S 

(is  In.  by  ir)  la.),  on  stout  paper,  for  framing,  6d. ; by  post,  8d. 

PORTFOLIOS. 

for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  as.  6d. ; by  post.  31. 
iMndoH  ; PubHsher  9/  THB  BUILDER,  ” 46.  Caiherint.st.,  W.C. 


SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  Execated  by  Contract  ia  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


THE  BATH  STOKE  FIRMS,  5 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OK 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Present 
Calcar^us  Stones  and  Marbles. 
MJia  jajbAaJU  .V'i.'UjiKik, 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  spi 
Invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  o 
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Examples  of  English  Renaissance 
Architecture. 

the  appearance  of 
the  first  portion  of 
Mr.  Gotch's  book 
on  the  “Architec- 
ture of  the  Renais- 
sance in  England,” 
three  years  ago, 
we  devoted  some 
little  space  to  a 
consideration  of 
le  special  qualities  of  the  school  of  archi- 
jcture  illustrated,  as  well  as  to  the  scope 
nd  character  of  the  publication  itself.  The 
fork  is  now  complete  in  six  parts,* *  and 
jrms  a very  beautiful  collection  of  pictur- 
sque  illustrations  of  this  school  of  archi- 
icture,  chiefly  from  the  great  mansions  of 
■hich  so  many  were  erected  in  England  in 
hat  period,  which  may  indeed  be  called  the 
[lansion-building  period  of  English  architec- 
ire.  And  though  we  cannot  regard  a series 
F photographic  representations  as  of  the 
ime  value  to  architects  as  a series  of 
lieasured  drawings,  we  are  glad  to  recognise 
iiat  in  the  later  parts  of  the  book  there  has 
leen  more  attention  bestowed  on  giving 
[Ians  of  the  buildings  illustrated,  a feature 
!'hich  was  very  deficient  in  the  earlier 
[ortion  of  the  work.  It  is  true  that  the 
ilans  given  are  not  on  a very  large 
tale  or  very  complete  in  detail ; but  we 
lay  presume  that  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  plans  of 
juildings  of  this  class.  To  be  done 
jioroughly  many  of  them  would  have  to  be 
nrveyed  afresh,  and  many  owners  of  man- 
bns  in  constant  occupation  would  find  it 
jeonvenient  to  give  opportunity  for  the 
jicessary  measurements,  even  if  they  might 
FJt  object,  on  other  various  grounds,  to  the 
Jablication  of  the  plans  of  their  houses  in 
htail.  We  must  be  grateful  to  the  author 
!,'r  what  he  has  been  able  to  give  us,  although 
'le  book  may  perhaps  be  regarded  in  some 
fspects  as  an  album  for  a general  library 
ither  than  in  a special  sense  an  architect’s 
3ok. 

! The  most  distinctive  architectural  quality 
1-  the  English  Renaissance  house  may  be 
lid  to  be  its  combination  of  dignity  with  a 
|irtain  picturesqueness  of  character ; two 
iiements  in  architectural  expression  which 
■e  not  very  often  found  together.  Stately 
' id  symmetrical  buildings  are  often  some- 

i ’Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  England,  illustrated 
• a series  of  views  and  details  from  buildings  erected 
itween  the  years  1560-1630,  with  historical  and  critical 
Ift-  By  J.  Alfred  Gotch,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  assistedby 

• Talbot  Brown.  A.R  I.B.A.  London  : B,  T.  Batsford. 

ii9t*i894. 


what  devoid  of  character.  The  union  of  the 
two  elements  in  English  Renaissance  is 
partly  to  be  traced  to  the  survival  of  a good 
deal  of  the  spirit  of  Mediaeval  architecture 
amid  the  forms  and  details  of  the  new 
style.  It  is  far  less  correct  and  classical 
in  spirit  than  Italian  architecture  of 
the  same  period ; it  is  more  akin  to 
the  French  style  connected  for  all  time 
with  the  name  of  Francis  I.,  with  less  of 
richness  but  more  of  playfulness  and  variety. 
No  example  could  represent  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  style  in  a more  typical  manner 
than  Kirby  Hall,  which  commences  Part  III. 
of  Mr.  Gotch’s  work.  No  building  has  more 
fascinated  the  architectural  student  of  to- 
day; there  are  few  who  have  not  at  one  time 
or  another  sketched  it.  Its  strongly  defined 
character  is  one  of  its  principal  charms. 
There  is  nothing  commonplace  or  mediocre 
in  the  architectural  treatment ; there  is  an 
amplitude  and  breadth  of  design  about  it 
everywhere.  The  immense  mullioned 
windows  towards  the  courtyard  give  it  a 
remarkably  palatial  and  stately  expression, 
and  this  portion  of  its  architecture  is 
peculiarly  interesting  also  from  the  boldness 
in  which  the  Classic  order  has  been  treated 
in  a manner  which  is  nevertheless  essentially 
Gothic  in  feeling  and  reminiscence.  The 
Classic  entablature  seems  to  be  represented 
only  by  the  architrave  with  a rather  un- 
usually bold  tenia ; for  although  the  face 
below  this  moulding  is  treated  decoratively 
as  if  it  were  regarded  as  a frieze,  the  whole 
height  of  this  portion  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
scale  of  the  pilasters,  only  about  what  would 
usually  be  given  to  the  architrave,  and  above 
it  is  only  a balustrade  wall  (not  pierced), 
which  seems  to  play  the  part  ot  the  attic. 
Hence  the  pilasters,  of  considerable  projec- 
tion, appear  somewhat  like  Gothic  buttresses, 
which  is  really  the  part  they  play  in  the 
construction,  strengthening  the  piers  between 
the  very  large  mullioned  windows.  There 
is  no  more  interesting  instance  in  archi- 
tecture of  this  application  of  Classic  detail 
in  an  essentially  Gothic  manner ; and  it  is 
a curious  instance  of  the  whirligig  of  things 
in  architectural  history  that  this  treatment  of 
the  pilaster  as  a buttress,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  so  exceedingly  similar  to  the 
application  of  the  pilaster  which  is  found  in 
some  Romanesque  work,  before  the  Gothic 
buttress  had  come  into  being  at  all. 

Mr.  Gotch  gives  John  Thorpe’s  plan  of 
Kirby,  and  the  plan  as  existing ; the  build- 
ings in  both  being  carried  round  an  oblong 
courtyard,  but  with  the  difference  that 
whereas  Thorpe’s  plan  shows  the  sides  of 
the  courtyard  parallel,  in  the  existing  plan 
one  of  the  long  sides  is  distinctly  oblique 


in  line,  the  courtyard  narrowing  from 
the  front  to  the  back.  The  author 
does  not  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  this 
departure  in  fact  from  the  parallel  lines 
of  Thorpe’s  plan.  The  discrepancy  is  too 
great  to  be  accounted  for  by  careless  setting 
out  ; it  would  seem  as  if,  after  the  general 
scheme  was  settled  on  the  ground,  more 
space  w'as  desired  in  the  front  wing,  and 
possibly  some  local  circumstances  hindered 
the  proportionate  widening  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  court.  It  is  melancholy  that  this 
fine  house  should  have  been  dismantled, 
though  one  is  glad  to  learn  that  the  present 
owner  is  taking  every  care  of  the  remains 
against  further  decay  or  dilapidation.  A 
sheet  of  measured  details  is  added  to  the 
photographic  illustrations.  The  section  of 
the  plinth  moulding  has  a curiously  four- 
teenth-century appearance. 

Of  Rushton  Hall,  which  comes  next,  Mr, 
Gotch  remarks  that  “ for  simplicity  of  design 
combined  with  stateliness  of  effect  ’’  it  bears 
away  the  palm  among  buildings  of  this 
period.  We  hardly  think  "stateliness  ” is  an 
expression  which  properly  describes  Rushton ; 
it  is  rather  a symmetrical  picturesqueness,  it 
one  may  combine  the  two  ideas.  The  most 
notable  point  about  it  architecturally  is  the 
treatment  of  the  front  of  the  quadrangle  as  a 
corridor  of  one  story  only,  the  strongly- 
marked  horizontal  lines  of  which  contrast 
admirably  with  the  more  vertical  character 
of  the  main  building,  while  the  arrangement 
is  both  sanitary  (in  regard  to  affording  more 
circulation  of  air  within  the  quadrangle)  and 
architecturally  effective.  In  facf,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  on  the  former  ground,  the 
courtyard  of  a quadrangle-house  ought  to  be 
closed  in  any  other  manner  than  this. 

Part  III.  includes  also  Audley  End,  to 
which,  however,  only  one  plate  is  devoted, 
though  some  details  occur,  with  other  similar 
work,  on  another  plate.  We  can  supple- 
ment this  with  various  views  of  the  house 
published  in  the  present  issue  (see  litho- 
graphs). Mr.  Gotch  gives  the  original  plan 
from  Thorpe.  As  it  now  stands  the  house, 
as  shown  in  our  view  of  the  “ west  front,”  is 
a centre  block  with  two  return  wings  sym- 
metrical in  treatment  as  far  as  they  can  be 
seen  together,  though  the  outer  facades  of 
the  wings  are  treated  differently.  For 
although  these  wings  were  originally  con- 
nected by  a return  across  the  front,  the  outer 
fagade  of  the  left-hand  wing  is,  and  apparently 
always  was,  the  principal  or  show  front  of 
the  house.  One  of  the  two  double-storied 
porches  is  shown  in  one  of  our  illustrations ; 
this,  which  is  the  best  feature  in  the  exterior 
of  the  house,  is  the  subject  of  the  illustration 
in  Mr.  Gotch’s  collection.  But  Audley  End 
d 
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Ceilings,  Audley  End, 


was  originally  a much  larger  and  more 
imposing  house  than  the  existing  portion 
gives  an  idea  of.  Thorpe's  plan,  given  by 
Mr.  Gotch,  shows  a great  square  courtyard 
surrounded  by  buildings,  in  the  rear  of 
and  somewhat  wider  than  the  present 
house.  The  buildings  were  narrower  than 
the  remaining  front  blocks,  but  according 
to  Thorpe's  plan  there  was  an  open 
colonnade  or  arcade  down  the  two  opposite 
sides.  This  portion  of  the  building  was 
taken  down,  either  in  1700  or  1749,  accord- 
ing to  different  authorities  ; probably,  we 
may  assume,  because  the  then  owners  found 
the  house  too  large  for  them  to  keep  up. 
The  present  house,  therefore,  represents  less 
than  half,  though  probably  the  most  stately 
half,  of  the  original  building.  Mr.  Gotch 
quotes  Evelyn's  enthusiastic  account  of  the 


ably  suggestive  as  that  of  Westwood  House — 
a central  block  with  four  wings  projecting! 
■ from  the  angles  obliquely  (the  wings  are  ani 
I afterthought,  much  later  than  the  centre),' 
: should  not  have  led  to  a fine  architectural. 
! treatment  ; but  Mr.  Gotch  chronicles  andi 
i illustrates  the  porch,  a spacious  and  stately: 
' one  with  a Corinthian  order  of  rather  con- 


effect  of  the  two  great  projecting  bays  at  tlie  , ventional  type,  as  the  only  portion  of  it  worth 
ends  of  the  wings  is  fine.  Internally,  how- 1 attention.  There  is  something  to  be  said 
ever,  its  decoration  is  of  the  best  character  I as  to  the  possibilities  of  symmetrical  devices 
of  the  period ; rich  and  sumptuous,  yet  for  I of  this  kind  in  planning,  in  the  case  of 
the  most  part  refined  and  graceful.  The  | mansions  of  the  first  order,  in  which  stateli- 
timber  roof  of  the  great  hall,  shown  in  one  j ness  and  strictly-observed  symmetry  of  plan 
of  our  illustrations,  is  somewhat  ragged  and ' . /•  . . 

fussy  in  outline,  but  the  fireplace  represents 
the  best  art  of  the  day  in  this  kind  of  work 


(see  illustration),  in  spite  of  the  defect  of 
the  rather  weak  and  broken-backed  scrolls 
on  either  side  of  the  over-mantel.  Some  of 
the  ceiling  designs  are  very  fine;  two  of 
them  are  illustrated  in  the  annexed  cuts. 


are  not  out  of  place.  The  difficulty,  of. 
course,  is  to  combine  such  generallyl 
symmetrical  lines  of  plan  with  a convenient 
interior  arrangement  ; but  certainly  one: 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  types  of 
mansion  plan  are  not  by  any  means 
exhausted.  We  fully  share  the  author’s 
enthusiasm  as  to  Canons  Ashby,  the  draw-' 


slightly  reduced  from  a sheet  of  details  of  ing-room  of  which  he  gives  ; the  columnar 


this  class  in  Mr.  Gotch’s  book. 

Among  [the  fireplace  decorations  which 
form  prominent  and  striking  features  in 
these  houses,  that  of  the  ball-room  at  Knole 


mansion  when  in  its  entirety.  “ It  is  a mixt ; House  is  one  of  the  most  effective  plates  in 


Mr.  Gotch’s  collection,  and  we  have,  by 
permission  of  the  publisher,  reproduced  it 
as  a lithograph  in  the  present  number. 


Perhaps  the  author  is  not  wrong  in  his ; that  they  have  required  it  structurally  is 
remark  that  the  fireplaces  at  Knole  seem  less  ; shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  architrave 
indigenous,  and  have  more  the  look  of  I has  cracked  and  dropped  in  the  centre.  The 
having  been  transported  bodily  from  some  [ rich  ceiling  with  its  large  panelling  has  a 
other  site,  than  in  some  other  cases  in  which  ' very  fine  effect  as  a whole  ; the  false  note  lies 
they  are  more  obviously  designed  for  their ; in  the  too  naturalistic  treatment  of  the 
place;  and  Mr.  Gotch’s  criticism  is  just  also  I large  thistle  - sprays  ; an  object-lesson  on 
in  regard  to  the  fact  that,  in  both  this  and  ! things  to  avoid  in  this  kind  of  work, 
another  chimney-piece  in  the  same  house  of:  In  Part  "V.  we  have  in  the  front  of 
which  he  gives  an  illustration,  the  elaborate  | Fountain’s  Hall  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
decoration  of  the  over-mantel  seems  to  form  bits  in  the  book,  showing  how  much  effect 


fabric  ’twixt  antiq  and  modern,”  he  says, 

“but  observable  from  its  being  compleatly 
finish'd,  and  without  comparison  is  one  of 
the  stateliest  palaces  in  the  kingdom.  It 
consists  of  two  courts,  the  first  very  large, 
wing’d  with  cloisters.”  It  should  seem 
from  this,  that  the  court  which  has  been 
destroyed  was  then  regarded  as  the  entrance 
court  of  the  house,  and  that  what  is  now  the 
front  was  then  the  back,  or  Evelyn  would 
not  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  “first  court.” 

He  mentions  that  the  balustrade  was  then 
composed,  like  those  still  existing  on  some 
other  houses  of  the  period,  of  “a  bordure  of 
capital  letters”;  this,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustrations,  is  now  gone,  and  replaced 
by  a balustrade  of  the  more  ordinary  kind. 

Probably  the  “letters”  became  weatherworn 
and  damaged,  and,  the  taste  for  that  style 
of  balustrade  having  gone  out,  were  replaced 
by  the  present  one. 

Stately  as  Audley  End  unquestionably  is, 
even  in  its  present  aspect,  it  is  somewhat 
cold  and  formal  externally  in  comparison 

with  many  other  mansions  ol  the  period.  It  Church,  illustrated  in  our  pages 
wants  the  character  derived  from  the  bold  date  August  31,  1889;  the  festooned  knots 
and  original  treatment  of  the  windows  which  of  flowers  and  ribbons,  the  coupled  Ionic 
we  find  in  some  other  examples  ; they  are , columns  with  marble  shafts,  might  almost 
regularly  spaced  in  a somewhat  tame  manner  i have  been  from  the  same  hand, 


chimney-piece  here  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing examples  of  its  kind  to  be  met  with 
anywhere,  although  it  may  be  critically 
objected  that  the  central  coupled  columns  in 
the  over-mantel  design  seem  to  sit  rather 
heavily  on  the  light  mouldings  of  the  fire- 
place architrave  beneath  them,  and  to 
require  more  support,  architecturally  even; 


a frame  for  nothing,  except  a marble  panel, 
There  may,  however,  have  been  an  intention 
of  eventually  occupying  this  space  with 
something  worthy  of  the  frame,  in  the  shape 
of  a bust  or  a bas-relief,  when  it  could  be 
procured.  We  should  not  see  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  chimney-piece  was  not 


English  work  ; indeed  there  are  details  in  it ' the  ground  story. 


can  be  got  by  the  mere  disposition  of  walls 
and  windows.  The  centre  portion  of  the 
ground  floor  is  slightly  set  back  from  the 
wings,  the  upper  story  set  back  a good  deal 
further,  with  a large  window  on  either  side 
and  a tall  narrow  semi-circular  bay  in  the 
centre,  projecting  on  to  the  flat  left  above 


^ , Nothing  can  be  more 

which  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  the  | picturesque  than  this  simple  incident  of  the 
Paston  monument  in  North  Walsham  central  half-round  window  ; it  is  this  happy 
under 


fancy  of  the  architect  which  gives  all  the 
character  to  the  front,  all  the  details  of 
which  are  as  simple  as  possible.  The 
setting  back  of  the  upper  story  of  the  centre 
arises  naturally  out  of  the  plan,  in  which. 


and  not  architecturally  grouped,  though  the  ! It  is  disappointing  that  a plan  so  remark- 1 owing  to  the  difference  of  level  in  the  ground 
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at  front  and  rear,  the  hall  has  to  be  reached 
by  a staircase  parallel  with  the  front  wall, 
after  the  front  door  is  entered;  the  piers 
which  separate  this  staircase  from  the  hall 
• carry  the  upper  external  wall?  Burton  Agnes 
!Hall,  York.’^hire,  another  building  of  simple 
.detail  but  of  great  picturesqueness,  looks,  as 
the  author  observes,  like  a brick  building  astray 
:in  a stone  country.  Here  the  wings  project 
'boldly  and  are  finished  by  semicircular  pro- 
Ijecting  bays  with  a very  picturesque  arrange- 
- ment  of  windows  ; while,  as  a foil  to  these, 
the  line  of  the  recessed  front  is  broken  by 
two  square  projections,  the  entrance  being 
I in  the  side  of  one  of  these  ; and  this  side  is 
emphasised  by  the  introduction  of  a small 
I order  on  each  story,  a feature  which  would 
‘seem  eccentric  in  its  position  but  for  the 
I motive  given  to  it,  of  marking  the  point  of 
; entrance.  The  staircase  at  Burton  Agnes,  a 
(remarkably  rich  erection  of  carved  standards 
;and  string-boards,  is  the  subject  of  a separate 
; plate.  A very  fine  illustration  of  the  interior 
of  Middle  Temple  Hall  is  another  of  the 
i treasures  of  Part  V.,  which  includes  also  five 
■ fine  plates  of  different  patrons  of  Hatfield 
: House.  Here,  in  contrast  with  some  of  the 
I preceding  illustrations,  we  see  what  can  be 
j accomplished  by  lavishness  of  decorative 
I detail,  not  indeed  of  a very  pure  o.der,  but 
(exceedingly  effective  en  masse. 

( Cambridge  and  Oxford  furnish  a consider- 
lable  proportion  of  the  illustrations  in  the 
j sixth  and  concluding  part  of  the  work,  with 
(some  miscellaneous  buildings  of  minor 
interest,  and  the  whole  concludes  worthily 
;with  two  plates  of  Wollaton  Hall,  a 
; general  view,  and  a portion  of  the  north 
j front  given  on  such  a scale  as  allows  the 
; character  of  the  detail  to  be  studied.  This 
'.detail  is  not  all  in  the  best  taste;  there  is 
I too  square  and  hard  a character  about  it,  and 
the  projecting  quoins  which  form  bands 
round  the  middle  of  the  pilasters  are  ugly 
when  regarded  as  detail,  though  they  perhaps 
help  the  effect  of  richness  and  multiplicity  of 
the  whole.  It  is  as  a whole,  indeed,  that 
Wollaton  must  be  judged;  its  detail  is  un- 
satisfactory, but  the  total  effect  is  superb, 
and  all  the  more  effective  from  the  remark- 
able preseiwation  of  the  stonework.  As  the 
■author  observes,  the  strict  symmetry  of  the 
I plan  has  rendered  it  difficult  to  secure  con- 
I venient  disposition  for  the  practical  interior 
(services  of  the  house. 

It  would  have  been  convenient  if  the 
( county  or  neighbourhood  to  which  each 
i building  belongs  had  been  inserted  in  the 
! title  of  the  plate,  as  well  as  in  the  letter- 
1 press,  which  is  necessarily  separated  from 
i the  plates. 

: As  a whole,  this  is  a collection  of  illustra- 
i tions  for  which  we  ought  to  be  exceedingly 
1 grateful  to  the  author.  It  is  an  endless 
I pleasure  to  turn  over  these  representations 
: of  houses  of  so  fine  a period  of  our  national 
i architecture  ; for  national  it  essentially  is  in 
its  feeling  and  in  many  of  its  details,  although 
I derived  indirectly  from  Italian  sources.  It 
I may  furnish  many  a hint  to  the  modern 
[ architect,  and  its  appearance  could  not  have 
f been  more  appropriate  than  at  a time  when 
; the  interest  in  this  school  of  architecture  has 
I so  remarkably  revived.  Still,  bearing  in  mind 
' the  lesson  of  Professor  Aitchison’s  recent 
I lectures  on  the  “Advancement  of  Archi- 
I lecture,”  we  will  hope  it  may  be  used  for 
I study,  suggestion,  and  further  development, 

! rather  than  for  mere  imitation  or  repru- 
: duction. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  AT 
DAMASCUS. 

By  Mr.  R.  Phen^  Spiers. 

EN,  at  somewhat  short  notice,  I 
wrote  the  description  to  accom- 
pany the  reproduction  of  my 
drawing  of  the  interior  of  the 
Great  Mosque  at  Damascus,  I was  under  the 
imp'ession  that  the  great  transept  was 
portion  of  the  original  church  erected  by 
Arcadius.  Subsequently,  on  trying  to  work 
out  the  plan  of  the  dome  (incorrectly  shown 
in  published  plans),  I came  to  the  conclusion 


that  it  was  a portion  of  the  additions  to  the 
church  made  by  the  Shereef  Walid  in  705 
A.D. ; firstly:  because  the  arch  on  the  left  of 
drawing  seemed  to  be  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  the  nave,  excepting  the  apse ; 
secondly:  because,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Lethaby,  in  his  interesting  contribution  of 
March  17,  a transept  of  so  great  a width, 
viz.,  14  ft.  wider  than  the  nave,  would  be 
unparalleled,*  and,  thirdly,  because  the 
peculiar  and  irregular  arrangement  of  the 
arches  of  the  nave  and  transepts  seemed  to 
have  been  motived  by  their  addition  to  a 
previously  existing  building. 

Mr.  Lethaby  is  of  opinion  that  the  tran- 
sept was  the  original  church,  to  which, 
contrary  to  the  almost  inevitable  rule  of  all 
Early  Christian  churclies.  he  is  obliged  to 
give  an  axis  running  north  and  south.  From 
want  of  further  information,  which  I hope  to 
obtain  shortly,  I have  been  unable  to  com- 
plete a general  plan  I am  preparing 
of  the  mosque  and  its  surroundings  ; 
but  Mr.  Lethaby’s  description  of  the  mosque 
and  its  court  will  render  clear  the  further 
suggestions  I have  to  make.  I enclose  a 
plan  which  I have  prepared,  since  reading 


Mr.  Lethaby’s  article,  in  order  to  meet  some 
of  the  arguments  which  he  puts  forward  in 
favour  of  his  restoration.  For  the  moment  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  apse  shown  is  at 
the  east  or  west  end  of  the  church.  The 
west  was  the  correct  site,  and  if,  as  I 
suppose,  the  church  was  built  in  imitation  of 
Constantine’s  great  basilica  in  front  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  (destroyed  by  Chosroes  in 
614  A.D.)  that  should  have  been  its  original 
position.  The  whole  length  of  the  church 
from  the  east  or  west  wall  to  the  back  of  the 
apse  would  have  been  212  ft.  The  probable 
length  of  Constantine’s  basilica  at  Jerusalem 
also,  to  the  back  of  the  apse,  was  about 
240  ft.  The  width  of  the  Damascus  church 
was  1 18  ft.,  that  of  the  nave  40  ft.,  of  the 
Jerusalem  church  108  ft.,  the  nave  being 
probably  48  ft.  Let  us,  however,  take  some 
other  examples.  St.  Demetrius,  Thessalonica 
was  155  ft.  long  and  103  ft.  wide,  with  a nave 
41  ft.  wide  (in  all  cases  taken  centre  to 
.centre  of  columns).  Eski  Djouma,  also  in 

* The  transept  of  St.  Paolo  Fuori-le-Mura,  Rome,  is  of 
the  same  width  as  the  nave  thereof,  viz.,  80  ft. 


Thessalonica,  145  ft.  long,  95  ft.  wide,  nave 
48  ft.  The  church  at  Bethlehem  (exclusive 
of  the  apse  rebuilt  by  Justinian),  116  ft., 
width  107  ft.,  nave  44  ft.  Of  western 
churches,  St.  Apollinare-in-classe,  Ravenna, 
was  180  It.  long,  100  ft.  wide,  nave  50  ft.  ; 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  278  ft.  long  (exclusive 
of  transept  and  apse)  width  204  ft.,  nave 
80  ft;  and  St.  Paolo  Fuori-le-Mura,  Rome, 
also  exclusive  of  transept  and  apse,  280  ft. 
long,  186  It.  wide,  nave  80  ft.  There  is  not, 
therefore,  so  great  a difference  in  the 
dimensions  as  to  make  the  church  I propose 
(without  the  transept)  unreasonable  when 
the  great  importance  of  the  city  of  Damascus 
is  taken  into  consideration.  Of  the  churches 
above  named,  Constantine’s  basilica  (accord- 
ing to  Eusebius),  the  church  at  Bethlehem, 
St.  Demetrius  at  Thessalonica,  and  St.  Peter’s 
and  St.  Paulo  fuori-le-Mura.  Rome,  all  had 
double  aisles  on  each  side.  In  order  to  meet 
Mr.  Lethaby’s  objection  to  “ three  equal 
spans  in  a basilica  nave/’  and  also  because 
there  would  be  a fair  probability  of  double 
aisles  having  been  adopted  in  Arcadius’ 
church,  I have  shown  another  row  of 
columns  down  each  of  the  aisles.  When 
the  Shereef  Walid  built  the  transept  and 
doubled  the  length  of  the  church,  I suggest 
that  he  unroofed  these  aisles,  took  away 
all  the  columns,  and  transplanted  them  to 
the  eastern  (or  western)  half  of  the  church, 
whichever  it  might  be.  This  would  account 
for  the  singular  fact  that  the  columns  are  all 
of  the  same  length,  and  the  capitals  of  the 
same  style  on  both  sides.  (3)  There  are  no 
women’s  galleries  in  tlie  church  at  Beth- 
^ lehem  ; perhaps  with  outer  aisles  the  women 
were  allotted  this  part  of  the  church.  (6)  The 
east  and  west  windows  of  the  dome  are  not 
blocked  up  by  the  roofs  of  the  east  and  west 
wings,  as  they  are  at  a much  low’er  level 
than  the, transept,  and  the  roofs  of  the  north 
and  south  transepts  have  been  raised  at  a 
later  date  ; the  original  pediment  above  tlie 
north  transept  still  exists.  (7)  The  fountain 
in  the  court  is  Saracenic  ; (8)  and  (10)  are  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Lethaby’s  view,  unless  the 
north  wall  was  rebuilt  witli  arches  open  to 
the  court  ; as  the  Mosque  of  El  Aksa  at 
Jerusalem  and  the  other  suggestions  are 
answered  by  the  theory  I now  venture  to 
put  forward. 

Mr.  Lethaby  points  out  that  the  niche 
pendentives  resemble  features  in  the  church 
in  Isauria,  where  the  dome  no  longer  exists  ; 
the  rectangular  space  there  vaulted,  how- 
ever, was  only  22  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  central 
transept  walls  of  Damascus  are  45  ft.  square, 
and  I doubt  very  much  wliether  at  this 
early  period  the  Byzantine  builders  were 
capable  of  erecting  so  large  a dome  as  this. 
I see  no  reason  why  the  actual  dome  should 
not  have  been  the  original  one  erected  by  the 
Shereef  Walid.  Pendentives,  gallery  round, 
and  dome  all  seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  same 
period.  The  type  of  pendentive  adopted  in 
the  Church  at  Isauria  is  to  be  found  in 
other  Greek  churches  down  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  it  formed  tlie  favourite  feature 
in  the  churches  of  the  South  of  France,  at 
Le  Puy — St.  Martin  d’Ainsa  at  Lyons,  and, 
in  another  form,  at  Riom.  It  was  therefore 
a well-known  expedient  for  centuries,  and 
some  of  the  1,200  workmen  imported  from 
Constantinople  by  the  ShereefWalid  to  build 
his  church  are  likely  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  it. 

The  remains  of  the  south  wall  of  the  cella 
of  the  ancient  Roman  temple  are  shown  on 
Mr.  Lethaby’s  plan,  and  it  is  singular  that 
both  here  and  at  Palmyra  the  temple  ran 
north  and  south,  and  was  not  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  temenos  which  surrounded 
it.  Neither  the  foundation-walls  of  the 
cella  or  of  the  peristyle  which  probably 
surrounded  it  appear  to  have  been  utilised 
in  Arcadius's  church.  On  the  supposition 
that  Arcadius  decided  that  this  church  should 
lie  in  the  axis  of  the  great  court  (which  on 
the  north  side  is  represented  by  the  existing 
cloister),  Mr.  Lethaby’s  theory  would  account 
for  their  not  being  used,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  apse  of  the  churcli  I suggest 
were  at  the  eastern  end  it  would  not  have 
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interfered  with  the  temple,  which  at  that 
time  may  still  have  been  in  existence.  I am 
afraid  that  my  suggestion  as  to  the  transept 
has  misled  Mr,  Lethaby,  but  I am  not  sorry, 
because  it  has  led  to  a most  ingenious  theory 
on  his  part,  and  I know  he  prefers  archaeo- 
logical games  to  those  of  chess,  backgammon, 
or  even  draughts.  R.  R.  S. 

i ■»  1 

NOTES. 

ORD  ROSEBERY'S  speech  last 
week  on  the  occasion  of  a pre- 
sentation to  him  of  an  address 
of  congratulation  by  the  London 
County  Council,  was  an  interesting  and 
clever  piece  of  work.  It  was  a eulogium 
of  the  work  of  the  Council,  and  the  speaker 
was  careful  to  place  work  attempted  but  not 
yet  done  on  the  same  footing  as  if  it  had 
been  attained.  Thus  the  Council  were  con- 
gratulated on  Iheir  schemes  for  Betterment 
and  the  taxation  of  ground  values.  When 
good  intentions  are  counted  as  good  deeds 
there  are  few  corporate  bodies  and  few 
individuals  of  whom  an  accomplished  and 
tactful  orator  cannot  say  some  ver^'  pleasant 
and  apparently  truthful  things.  But  what 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  administration 
by  the  Council  is  not  a subject  for  great 
praise  ; it  is  the  first  business  of  such  a body 
to  administer  the  local  affairs  of  the  Metro- 
polis in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  much  of  their  administrative  work  has 
been  fairly  well  performed,  but  analogous 
work  is  equally  well  done  by  the  corpora- 
tions of  the  great  provincial  towns  without 
any  flourish  of  trumpets.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Council  have,  unfortunately,  over  and  over 
again  shown  in  some  respects,  and  chiefly  in 
connexion  with  questions  of  principle,  a great 
absence  of  business  instinct  and  of  tact.  It 
is  admirable  of  Lord  Rosebery  to  endeavour 
to  elevate  the  tone  of  local  patriotism,  and  to 
try  to  instil  a broad  spirit  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  local  affairs.  But  we  could  have 
wished  that  he  had  been  last  week  more  a critic 
thana  eulogist.  His  position  enables  him  to  tell 
home  truths  to  the  Council ; instead,  he  sent 
them  away  conscious  that  they  had  great 
duties  to  perform,  and  fully  satisfied  that 
they  were  the  men  to  do  them,  and  without 
any  doubt  of  their  own  capacity. 


The  completion  of  the  decoration  of  the 
Conservative  Club  in  St.  James’s-street 
has  lately  been  taken  in  hand.  The  building 
was  erected  in  1842  by  Messrs.  Smirke  & 
Bassevi,  and  contains  some  fine  and  well- 
proportioned  rooms.  A feature  of  them  is 
the  central  hall,  square  on  plan,  running 
through  two  stories,  and  lit  by  a circular 
lantern,  communication  on  the  first  floor 
being  obtained  by  means  of  a circular  pro- 
jecting landing,  balustraded.  The  original 
scheme  of  decoration  was  commenced  in 
1845  by  Mr.  Frederic  Sang,  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  central  hall,  described  above, 
along  with  the  coved  ceiling,  was  decorated 
in  a style  which  was  called  “ Raffaelesque,  ” 
but  which  will  be  better  understood  by  our 
readers  as  “ Modern  Italian.”  The  com- 
mittee being  desirous  of  re-decorating  the 
lower  portion  on  the  ground  floor,  this  was 
effected  a short  time  since  by  casing  the 
walls  with  white  marble,  some  coloured 
marbles  being  introduced  in  the  balusters 
and  panels  of  the  grand  staircase  which  leads 
to  it.  This  was  executed  by  Italians,  under 
the  direction  of  a London  firm  of  uphol- 
sterers, and  seems  to  have  caused  some  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  members  on  account  of 
its  faulty  execution.  The  general  body  of 
members,  however,  objected  most  strongly 
to  the  cold  appearance  of  the  white  marble 
facing  in  the  hall,  and  so  they  again  em- 
ployed the  original  artist,  u'ho  has  prepared 
and  (assisted  by  his  son)  carried  out  a 
scheme  in  which  the  marble  work  has  been 
“ roughed  up  ” (so  that  colour  will  adhere  to 
it)  and  painted  over  in  the  same  style  as  the 
upper  portion  ! In  other  words,  the  marble 
has  been  made  to  look  like  plaster,  portions 


of  the  marble  architrave  being  gilded.  The 
decorations  are  carried  out  by  artists  from 
Munich,  and  will  be  understood  when  we 
say  that  greens,  blues,  reds,  and  yellows  of  a 
muddy  hue,  in  which  combinations  of  female 
figures  in  frames,  portraits  (supposed)  of 
poets  and  painters,  dolphins,  birds,  fishes, 
and  snakes  are  woven  together  by  means 
of  the  orthodox  modern  whirligig  scrolls, 
form  a whole  which  is  as  common  and 
tawdry  as  it  is  meaningless  and  absurd. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  the  committee 
(which  includes  the  names  of  some  well- 
known  architects)  before  embarking  on  a 
scheme  of  such  considerable  magnitude  and 
importance  to  the  interior  of  such  a fine 
club-house,  had  consulted  someone  who 
would  have  been  content  to  have  designed 
something  more  in  harmony  with  a building 
which  has  so  many  good  points,  and  not  have 
spoilt  the  work  of  two  architects,  since 
deceased,  with  decoration  which,  although 
executed  with  a technique  which  is  certainly 
not  bad,  has  by  the  general  vulgarity  and 
coarseness  of  its  effect  taken  away  from  the 
dignity  of  one  of  the  grandest  staircases  in 
London.  It  reminds  one  of  a Genoese 
palace. 


I ''HE  experience  of  Messrs.  Mather  & 
Platt  at  the  Salford  Ironworks,  as 
given  in  the  Times  of  Thursday,  in  regard  to 
their  one  year’s  experiment  on  the  working 
of  a “forty-eight  hours’  week,”  is  of  great 
interest,  though  we  do  not  know  that  we 
should  regard  it  as  altogether  conclusive.  It 
was  pointed  out  to  the  workmen,  in  a special 
circular,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
expect  that  the  trade  generally  would  carry 
out  the  movement  unless  they  received  some 
compensation  from  the  men  in  the  shape  of 
" greater  punctuality  and  increased  energy 
and  interest  during  the  shorter  hours.”  The 
time  was  taken  off  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  the  men  breakfasting  at  home  and 
having  only  one  break  in  their  day’s  work, 
for  the  dinner  hour.  We  take  the  following 
particulars  as  to  the  financial  result  from  the 
columns  of  the  Times  : — 

'■  The  figures  we  have  taken  as  the  standard  with 
which  to  compare  results  are  the  averages  p>er  year 
of  the  preceding  six  years,  during  the  earlier  portion 
of  which  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  was 
fifty-four,  and  fifty-three  hours  per  week  during  the 
later  portion.  The  production  during  the  two  periods 
has  been  similar  in  character,  and  the  turnover  in 
the  trial  year  has  approximated  to  the  average  of 
the  six  years  so  closely  as  to  be  practically  the  same. 
As  regards  quantity  of  production,  there  was  actually 
a larger  output  in  the  trial  year  ; but,  owing  to  the 
prices  in  that  year  being  considerably  lower  than  in 
the  six  preceding  years,  the  turnover  did  not  increase 
with  the  amount  of  production.  This  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  studying  the  following  statement  as 
to  the  cost  of  wages.  On  making  up  the  books  we 
found  that,  comparing  the  ratio  of  wages  to  turnover 
in  the  trial  year  with  the  ratio  of  wages  to  turnover 
in  the  six  preceding  years,  there  was  an  increase  of 
o'4  per  cent,  in  the  former.  But  as  in  the  trial  year 
selling  prices  were  considerably  lower,  the  actual 
quantity  produced,  as  represented  by  the  equal  turn- 
over of  that  year,  was  considerably  larger  than  in  the 
six  preceding  years,  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of 
wages  to  the  turnover  in  that  year  must  have  been 
proportionately  less.  Had  prices  ruled  the  same,  the 
turnover  in  the  trial  year  would  have  been  greater, 
and  the  wages  cost,  instead  of  showing  an  increase  of 
o 4 per  cent. . would  have  shown  a decided  decrease. 
We  have  given  no  credit  for  this  fact  to  the  side  of 
the  trial  year,  but  show  the  actual  result  as  given  on 
the  comparison  we  have  instituted — viz.,  an  increase 
of  o’4  per  cent  in  the  ratio  of  the  wages  cost  to 
the  turnover.  This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the 
changes  made  by  the  reduction  of  the  hours.  We 
have  had  to  discover  what  other  advantages  and  ' 
disadvantages  have  arisen  from  it.  The  question  of 
saving  in  consumables  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
greater  load  of  fixed  charges  on  the  other,  have  been 
the  subject  of  close  investigation.  We  have  found  a 
marked  economy  in  gas  and  electric  lighting,  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery,  engines,  gearing.  &c.,  fuel 
and  lubricants,  and  miscellaneous  stores.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  examined  the  increased  fixed 
charges  due  to  interest  of  plant  and  machinery,  rent 
and  taxes,  permanent  staff  on  fixed  salaries,  being 
employed  five  hours  less  per  week.  The  balance  of 
debtor  and  creditor  account  on  these  expenses  is 
unmistakably  in  favour  of  the  trial  year.  The  credit 
from  these  items  to  be  carried  to  the  trial  year  is  an 
amount  equal  to  o'4  per  cent,  on  the  net  amount  of 
the  year's  turnover.  Thus,  by  a remarkable 
coincidence,  a saving  of  04  per  cent,  is  secured  as  a 


direct  consequence  of  the  shorter  hours,  whicl 
counterbalances  the  debit  of  04  per  cent,  in  tb 
increased  wages  cost.” 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  improve 
ment  in  regard  to  “lost  time”  was  ven 
decisive.  Messrs.  Mather  & Platt  think  tha* 
there  has  been  no  undue  pressure  of  workin| 
conditions,  and  observe  that  a year  is  rathe: 
along  period  to  carry  on  a “spurt.”  Tha 
is  quite  true,  and  there  is  something  verj 
attractive  in  the  spectacle  of  combiner 
energy  of  masters  and  men  to  show  wha 
can  be  done  by  making  the  most  of  shorte: 
hours  of  time.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
however,  that  this  expenditure  of  iiicreasec 
energy  in  a shorter  time  must  in  the  enc 
mean  shorter  average  of  life  or  of  working 
capability  among  the  workers.  Work  undei 
pressure  of  time  is  the  most  wearing  thinj 
that  there  is,  and  it  by  no  means  follow; 
that  a pressure  which  can  be  kept  uf 
without  sensible  inconvenience  for  a yeai 
will  not  make  its  effects  felt  at  the  end  0: 
five  or  ten  years.  Of  course  it  may  br 
regarded  as  an  open  question  whether  it  h 
best  to  work  strenuously  over  a shorter  lift 
or  to  take  work  more  easily  over  a longei 
one  ; but  we  imagine  the  sense  of  mankind 
even  of  those  who  do  not  shirk  hard  work,  U 
on  the  side  of  the.  latter  alternative.  'We 
frequently  read  lamentations  over  the  com- 
paratively early  death  of  very  hard-working 
men,  who  have  overtaxed  their  endurance 
before  the  average  time ; and  that  is  whal 
we  think  it  must  come  to.  It  may  be  added 
that  Messrs.  Mather  & Platt  by  no  mean' 
desire  the  imposition  of  shorter  hours  by 
legislation  ; they  speak  decidedly  on  that 
point.  They  want  to  see  it  as  an  arrange- 
ment between  employers  and  employed  foi 
the  good  of  both.  Whether  it  is  so  it  will 
take  more  time  to  show. 


Along  report  by  Dr.  R.  Bruce  Low  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  deals 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  river  Trent  in 
Lincolnshire  and  part  of  Nottinghamshire, 
with  special  reference  to  the  water  supplies 
of  populations  resident  on  or  near  the  banka 
of  the  river,  and  to  the  occurrence  amongst 
those  populations  of  enteric  fever.  The 
Trent  for  a distance  of  about  thirty  miles 
from  its  mouth  is  a tidal  river,  swept  at 
spring  tides  by  a bore,  locally  known  as 
“the  Eygre  ; ” the  inflowing  water  rising  to 
a considerable  height  and  scouring  up  the 
mud  in  the  channel  and  on  the  banks, 
increasing  in  this  way  the  usual  turbidity  of 
the  water.  This,  in  itself,  is  not  very 
promising  for  a river  largely  used  for 
drinking-water  supply,  but  we  further  learn 
that  almost  from  its  source  the  Trent 
becomes  polluted  with  sewage.  The  river 
and  several  of  its  tributaries  constitute  tlie 
natural  drainage  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
Staffordshire.  In  its  passage  through  the 
densely-populated  Pottery  district  the  Trent 
is  admittedly  polluted,  and  lower  down  the 
crude  sewage  of  many  places,  as  well  as  the 
effluents  from  sewage  farms,  mingle  with 
the  waters  of  the  Trent  and  its  tributaries. 
The  sewage  of  Nottingham  is  disposed  uf 
upon  land  adjoining  the  Trent  at  Burton 
Joyce,  about  five  miles  from  the  town  and 
about  eighteen  miles  above  Newark.  The 
effluent,  owing  to  the  care  which  has  been, 
and  is  being,  taken  with  the  preparation  of 
the  land  used  as  a sewage  farm,  is,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  clear  and  free  from 
objectionable  smell.  But  in  times  of  hea\7 
rainfall  it  is  found  necessary  to  turn  the 
contents  of  the  flooded  sewers  of  Nottingham 
direct  into  the  Trent.  In  this  and  other 
ways  much  untreated  sewage  at  times 
reaches  the  river.  Still  lower  down  the 
crude  sewage  of  Newark  passes  directly 
into  the  Trent,  and  farther  down  still  the 
town  of  Gainsborough  discharges  its 
sewage  into  the  river,  In  addition  to 
the  - towns  last  mentioned,  the  whole 
ot  the  intervening  places  on  the  river 
drain  into  the  Trent  without  any 
attempt  at  purification  of  their  sewage. 
An  instance  is  mentioned  where  an  enthu- 
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Bnastic  admirer  of  Trent  water,  in  a riverside 
lyj/illage,  was  led  to  abate  his  enthusiasm  after 
l.lrawing  a pailful  of  water  from  the  river  to 
Mil  his  teakettle ; on  this  occasion  he  found 
|i;olid  freces  in  the  pail,  and  he  has  since  dis- 
jliontinued  the  use  of  river  water  in  his 
^jiousehold.  After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to 
ead  that  "the  River  Trent  cannot  be 
Regarded  as  a safe  source  of  water-supply  to 
liny  individual,  or  community,  located  on  its 
liianks.  As  showing  how  far  this  opinion 
kUs  been  locally  recognised,  it  is  only  neces- 
) ary  to  state  that  the  towns  of  Newark  and 
Bilainsborough,  which  formerly  drew  their 
liiipply  in  the  one  case  in  part,  and  in  the 
•ither  wholly,  from  the  Trent,  have  aban- 
doned this  source.  Both  towns  have  sunk 
ore  wells  in  the  new  red  sandstone  to 
^.rovide  supplies  for  their  inhabitants.  And 
1 is  evident  that  if  the  Trent  is  recognised 
be  unfit  for  supplying  wholesome  water 
Kls  high  up  as  Newark  and  Gainsborough,  it 
ijmst  be  much  less  fit  to  supply  the  villages 
_ ow  using  it  below  Gainsborough,  after  it 
n:as  been  further  polluted  by  the  sewage  of 
rliesc  two  towns  and  in  other  ways.” 


i''^N  Wednesday  evening,  the  21st  inst., 
Professor  Silvanus  Thompson  deli- 
fjjred  a lecture  on  "The  Production  of 

illectric  Motive  Power,”  at  the  Carpenters’ 
.’all.  He  began  by  stating  that  it  was, 
jiiportant  to  notice  that  electricity  was  not  a 
V;otive  power;  it  was  merely  an  agent  by 
ireans  of  which  we  transmit  power,  just 
;,5  a rope  or  belt  going  round  two  pulleys 
iiansmits  power  from  the  one  to  the  other; 
jilt  the  rope  or  the  belt  is  not  a source  of 
bwer.  Coming  to  the  relative  cost  of 
L-oducing  electric  currents  by  batteries  and 
IVnamos,  he  stated  that  since  zinc  costs, 
H'Ughly,  twenty-five  times  as  much  as  coal, 

i'  id  since  we  get  from  the  combustion  of 
lb.  of  zinc  only  one-sixth  of  the  energy  we 
it  from  the  combustion  of  i lb.  of  coal,  the 
rmer  method  is  the  more  costly.  In 
ectric  light  stations  it  was  found  that  for 
rery  one  Board  of  Trade  unit  we  put  into 
ir  mains,  and  for  which  we  are  not  allowed 
■ charge  more  than  8d.,  we  have  to  burn 
i lb.  of  coal.  A dynamo  might  be  described 
' 3 a kind  of  pump  for  keeping  up  a cir- 
fcilation  of  electricity  with  great  pressure. 
rlie_  applications  of  electricity  for  trans- 
citting  motive  powerwerepracticallyendless. 
^ Boston  there  were  400  miles  of  electric 
!-am-raiIs,  and  there  was  more  electricity 
||)ing  out  of  the  central  station  for  these 
earns  all  day  than  out  of  the  largest  London 
nation  with  its  heaviest  load  on.  He 
;i;ntured  to  predict  that  in  a few  years 
lie  should  use  more  electricity  for  motive 
tpwer  than  for  lighting  power.  One 
ying  we  had  in  this  country  which  they 
we  not  in  America,  and  that  was  electric 
E ilways  for  heavy  rolling  stock.  Some 
•iteresting  statistics  were  given  of  the  trans- 
jlission  of  a hundred  korse  power  from 
'’auffen  to  Frankfort,  a distance  of  more  than 
i(  hundred  miles,  by  means  of  three  copper 
tires  each  of  only  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in 
fiameter.  An  illustration  was  shown  of  a 
^otor  of  three-thnusand  horse  power  made 
\tf  Siemens  and  Halske.  Two  motors  of 
bout  half-a-liorse  power  each  were  also 
I'lown  running  with  the  alternating  current 
ilipplied  by  the  City  Company.  In  America 
was  much  struck  by  the  Co-operative 
uactory’  System.  Large  steam-engines  and 
lowerful  electric  machinery  supplied  currents 
li'  suites  of  rooms  in  a large  building.  Any- 
»e  could  hire  a room  or  set  of  rooms  in  the 
:luilding  and  pay  for  the  current  he  used  by 
• leter.  He  could  also  hire  a motor,  anything 
om  a two-buy  power  upwards.  There  was 
lodoubt  that  there  was  ademand  for  thiskind 
: power  in  a place  like  Clerkenwell,  for 
l^^cample,  where  there  were  plenty  of  work- 
‘/len  who  could  not  afford  a steam-engine  or 
! gas-engine,  or  perhaps  lived  in  an  attic 
rhere  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  an 
■ngine,  and  who  w’ould  willingly  pay  five 
nillings  a week  for  the  rent  of  a motor  and 
:ivopence  per  horse  power  per  hour. 


Electric  power  was  especially  the  power  for 
the  poor  man.  The  use  of  electricity  for 
motive  purposes  would  have  considerable 
effect  on  certain  industries,  as  for  example, 
metal  working  and  wood  turning.  We  might 
hope  that  in  the  future,  there  would  not  be  so 
much  herding  of  men  in  large  factories. 
Each  man  would  be  his  own  master,  since 
motive  power  could  be  had  economically 
without  the  necessity  of  a large  capital  outlay ; 
so  that  we  were  justified  in  expecting  that 
motive  power  being  distributed  so  readily, 
so  easily,  and  so  cheaply  would  have  no 
inconsiderable  social  influence  on  the  future 
of  certain  industries.  The  lecture,  which 
was  illustrated  by  many  striking  experiments, 
was  listened  to  intently  by  a large  and 
enthusiastic  audience. 


TN  the  twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bradford  Sanitary  Association  we  have 
some  interesting  information  given  by 
Mr.  Paterson,  the  engineer  to  the  Associa- 
tion, as  to  some  of  tlie  sanitary  defects 
found  by  the  officers  of  the  association  in 
the  course  of  inspection  in  their  district. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  consists 
in  the  frequent  introduction,  especially  at 
Ilkley,  of  subsoil  drains  laid  alongside  and 
actually  touching  the  walls  of  good  houses 
at  the  footing  level,  and  discharging  directly 
into  the  foul  drains  : thus  providing  for  the 
introduction  of  sewer  air  into  the  walls  and 
cellars  of  houses  all  round.  Another  curious 
eccentricity  of  plumber’s  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  sanitation  consisted  in  his  having  dis- 
connected a sink  waste  from  a soil-pipe  and 
connected  it  with  a rain-pipe  which  led 
into  a storage  tank  of  rain  water.  An 
instance  of  the  revelations  which  may 
be  afforded  by  the  smoke  test  is 
mentioned  in  a case  where  smoke  in- 
serted in  a lamp-hole  in  a shrubbery  issued 
strongly  in  two  closets,  the  scullery,  coal- 
cellar,  and  the  servants'  attic.  " The  occupier 
was  not  aware  of  anything  wrong  with  his 
drains.”  The  report  closes  with  a notice  of 
the  recent  experiments  ot  the  Sanitary 
Institute  on  the  flushing  of  water-closets, 
which  the  Bradford  engineer  rightly  says 
" should  be  known  and  discussed  as  widely 
as  possible ; ” and  after  treating  with 
deserved  ridicule  Sir  F.  Bramwell’s  recent 
letter  in  the  Times  on  the  subject,  and  his 
" piston  of  water,”  Mr.  Paterson  puts  the 
pointed  question,  "Are  the  drains  to  be 
stopped  and  the  production  of  sewer-gas  to 
be  indefinitely  increased  within  the  breathing 
space  of  all  large  cities  for  the  sake  of 
economy  of  water?”  Even  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Sanitary  Institute  Com- 
mittee Mr.  Paterson  considers  to  be  short  of 
the  mark,  and  he  observes  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  former 
policy  of  their  own  borough  in  permitting  a 
maximum  of  at  least  five  gallons. 


IN  the  annual  report  by  the  Medical  Officei 
of  Health  for  the  Whitechapel  district 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  district, 
we  notice  a very  undesirable  state  of  things 
alluded  to  in  regard  to  water  supply  to  some 
of  the  modern  high  buildings  erected  for 
what  are  called  " model  dwellings.”  It 
appears  that  during  the  prolonged  drought  of 
last  year  inconvenience  was  frequently 
caused  through  the  absence  or  scarcity  of 
water  throughout  that  part  of  the  district, 
which  was  supplied  by  one  of  the  water 
companies,  and  that  the  difficulty  was 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  whereas  all  other 
Metropolitan  Water  Companies  are  com- 
pelled to  send  water  up  to  a height  of  60  ft. 
above  the  pavement  level,  the  Company 
referred  to  are  only  bound  to  afford  a supply 
up  to  40  ft.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement 
has  been  to  limit  the  water  supply  to  many 
tenants  residing  in  the  upper  fiats  of  model 
dwellings.  The  medical  officer  was  com- 
pelled, in  one  instance,  to  exert  some  pres- 
sure upon  the  owners  of  a block  of  buildings, 
where  the  tenants  had  suffered  from  the 
short  supply  of  water : the  owners  issued  a 


summons  against  the  company,  and  in  the 
result,  the  summons  was  dismissed.  Subse- 
quently, a meeting  was  convened  at  which 
all  the  owners  of  model  dwellings  which 
were  supplied  by  the  company  were  repre- 
sented. As  the  outcome  of  that  meeting, 
memorials  were  forwarded  to  the  London 
County  Council  by  the  owners  of  the  model 
dwellings,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  vestries 
and  boards  interested  in  the  matter.  The 
question,  as  the  medical  officer  obsen’es,  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  circumstance  affords 
another  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
health  of  London  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
powers  enjoyed  by  water  companies  to 
arrange  matters  for  their  own  advantage 
rather  than  for  the  good  of  the  public. 


An  " Arts  and  Crafts  Guild  has  been 
formed  at  Sheffield  with  the  object  ot 
improving  the  handicraft  art  of  the  city,  the 
holding  of  exhibitions,  and  to  bring  the  work 
of  the  members  more  prominently  before  the 
public.  The  scheme  was  formulated  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  22nd  inst.,  at  which 
various  crafts  were  represented.  No  doubt 
this  excellent  movement  will  be  followed  in 
most  of  our  large  towns  before  long.  Mr, 
Charles  Green  is  the  President  of  the 
Sheffield  Society,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Crowder, 
the  secretary. 


Arranged  round  the  walls  of  the  great 
hall  of  the  Town  Hall  at  Fulham 
(Walham  Green)  are  fifteen  sets  of  drawings 
sent  in  in  competition  for  the  proposed 
decoration  of  the  large  hall,  small  hall,  and 
staircase  and  vestibule.  Owing  somewhat 
no  doubt  to  the  awkward  proportion  of  many 
of  the  panels  in  the  great  hall,  many  of  the 
competitors  have  subdivided  these  features, 
and  in  some  cases  so  altering  them  in  form 
as  to  change  the  design  completely.  As 
schemes  of  colour  the  exhibition  is  not 
happy,  the  majority  of  the  designs  being 
altogether  too  strong  in  colour.  Four  sets, 
however,  are  of  far  greater  excellence  than 
the  others.  " Spes,”  in  a treatment  which  he 
names  " Raphaelesque.”  shows  a very 
complete  set  of  drawings,  refined  in  detail 
and  delicate  in  colour.  In  the  great  hall 
panels  are  arranged  on  either  side  of  the 
large  windows  with  figure  subjects  in  red  on 
an  ochre  ground.  The  ornament  of  the 
domes  has  been  treated  in  blue  on  a delicate 
ground  of  flesh  colour.  The  dado  of  the  hall 
is  shown  in  brown,  but  whether  proposed  to 
be  carried  out  in  wood  is  unexplained  on 
the  drawings.  The  vestibule  has  panelling 
introduced  between  the  pilasters,  with 
circular  panels  above  containing  figure 
subjects  on  a red  ground.  The  small  hall 
has  likewise  panels  introduced  with  a row  of 
small  figures,  in  ochre,  over  it.  The  ceiling 
has  fine  Renaissance  ornament  in  yellow  and 
gold.  " Seek  and  Deserve  Success  ” shows 
the  small  hall  in  Pompeian  red  and  white, 
with  emblematic  figures  introduced  in  the 
panels.  An  interior  perspective  of  the  great 
hall  shows  " Muses  presiding  over  Poetry, 
&c.,  in  blue  garments  against  gold  back- 
grounds. The  lower  panels  of  the  great  hall 
are  intended  to  have  " medallion  portraits  of 
Historic  Worthies  of  Fulham.”  Two  other 
sets  of  designs  which  seem  to  us  above  the 
others  in  merit  are  by  " Kudos  ” and 
" Delamere.”  We  understand  that  the 
decision  will  be  made  in  a few  days. 


WE  notice  that  the  senate  of  the  Liver- 
pool University  are  encouraging 
architectural  design  by  the  offer  of  prizes 
for  the  best  designs  made  in  competition  by 
students  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society.  The  subject  for  the  prize  now  to  be 
given  is  “ a Lake  Boat  House.”  The  students’ 
drawings  are  to  be  exhibited  at  an  exhibi- 
tion to  be  held  by  the  Liverpool  University 
in  the  course  of  next  month.  A committee 
of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society  will 
adjudicate  the  prizes.  The  same  committee 
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intends  to  promote  during  the  summer  a 
competition  tor  the  best  set  of  measured 
drawings  of  some  existing  building. 


TE  hear  that  a subscription  - list  is 
opened  for  collecting  ^ool.,  the 
estimated  cost  of  restoring  the  Curfew 
Tower,  Barking.  It  has  been  generally 
known  as  the  Fire-bell  Gate,  and  stands  as 
an  entrance  into  St.  Margaret's  church-yard 
(a  similar  tower  was  demolished  thirteen 
years  ago),  and  the  room  over  its  archway 
was  known  as  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Rood, 
containing  a relief  of  the  Crucifixion.  The 
two  towers,  perhaps,  belong  to  the  opulent 
Benedictine  nunnery  of  St.  Mary,  of  which 
part  of  the  Abbey  Church  stood  just  within 
the  north  wall  of  the  present  grave-yard. 
The  convent,  reputedly  the  first  established  in 
England  for  nuns,  was  founded  by  Erkenwald, 
Bishop  of  London,  a son  of  Anna,  King  of  East 
Anglia  (635-54),  at  the  instance  of  Ethelburga, 
the  bishop's  sister,  its  first  abbess.  Her 
successors,  with  the  superiors  of  Shaftesbury, 
Wilton,  and  St.  Mary,  Winchester,  were 
baronesses  sui  juris,  as  owners  of  thirteen 
and  a-half  knight’s  fees,  ladies  of  Becontree 
and  Barnstaple  hundreds,  and  patrons  of 
fifteen  livings,  comprising  those  of  All 
Hallows  by  the  Tower,  and  St.  Margaret, 
Lothbury’,  in  London.  Most  of  them  were 
^f  noble  or  Royal  birth,  enjoying  precedence 
over  all  of  their  station,  and  living  in  a great 
state,  whereof  records  exist.  King  Edgar 
rebuilt  and  re-endowed  St.  Mary's,  after  its 
pillage  by  the  Danes  in  870,  as  atonement 
for  violence  he  had  offered  to  Wulfhilda,  a 
nun  of  Wilton,  whom  he  made  abbess.  The 
Abbey  Church  was  again  rebuilt  temp. 
Mabelia  de  Boseham,  abbess  1215-47,  but 
after  Dorothy  Barley’s  surrender  in  1539, 
when  the  revenue  was  assessed  at  1,084/. 
per  annum,  the  fabric  fell  into  decay. 
In  1723-4  the  ruins  were  explored. 
plan  in  Daniel  Lyson's  “Environs,”  vol. 
iv.,  shows  a regularly-built  cruciform  church 
with  squared  Lady  Chapel,  170  ft.  by  44  ft., 
having  two  transepts,  150  ft.  by  28  ft.,  a 
nave  of  four  bays,  and  choir  of  two  bays ; 
the  nave  and  choir  being  22  ft.  wide,  and  the 
aisles  ii  ft.,  and  the  arcade  piers  S ft.  6 in. 
in  diameter  at  base.  The  precincts  suffered 
considerably  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  by  an  inundation  from  the  Thames, 
when  the  nuns  expended  2,000/.  in  repairing 
the  bank  by  Barking  Level.  A large  amount 
of  information  about  St.  Mary’s  was  collected 
by  a Mr.  Lethieullier,  to  whose  family  the 
property  had  passed  by  purchase  in  1754. 
In  1876,  says  Mr.  Walford  in  his  “Greater 
London,”  were  dug  up  in  some  ground 
belonging  to  the  national  schools,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  the  skeletons 
of  two  abbesses  buried  before  the  high  altar. 
Lysons  gives  a drawing  of  the  Fire-bell  Gate, 
and  a fac-simile  of  a charter  (Cott.  MSS.) 
granting  lands  to  the  convent,  by  Hodelred, 
lather  of  Sebba,  who,  jointly  with  Sigeric, 
ruled  over  the  East  Saxon  kingdom,  663-93. 
The  original  parish,  since  sub-divided,  was 
thirty  miles  in  circumference;  it  included 
1,500  acres  of  Hainault  Forest,  one  ot  its 
trees  being  the  Fairlop  t)ak,  blown  down  in 
1820,  and,  by  L’phall,  an  ancient  entrench- 
ment, oblong  in  shape,  and  enclosing  forty- 
nine  acres,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  a 
Roman  town. 


The  sale  by  auction  of  the  second  portion 
(800  acres)  of  the  Littleton  Estate  is  to 
take  place  in  May.  The  property  lies  in 
Littleton,  Laleham,  and  Shepperton  parishes, 
between  Ashford  and  Chertsey,  and  has  been 
owned  by  the  Wood  family  for  many  genera- 
tions. The  house  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  same  workmen  who  built  William  III.’s 
part  of  Hampton  Court.  All  of  it,  e.xcept 
one  wing,  was  burnt  some  years  ago,  and, 
we  believe,  the  flames  consumed  Hogarth's 
painting  of  “ Strolling  Players  in  a Barn,”  of 
which  J.  Nichols  says,  in  his  “Biographical 
Anecdotes  of  William  Hogarth,'’  “ Mr.  Wood, 
of  Littleton,  has  the  original,  for  which  he 


paid  only  twenty-six  guineas.”  Sir  Guy  de 
Bryen,  King  Edward  Ill.'s  standard-bearer, 
held  the  manor,  with  free-warren,  in  1350. 
The  Middlesex  side  of  Chertsey  Bridge  across 
the  Thames  is  in  Littleton  parish.  The 
bridge,  designed  by  James  Payne,  was  built 
in  1783-5,  of  Purbeck  stone;  it  has  seven 
segmental  arches,  and  replaces  the  wooden 
one  mentiotied  by  Leland.  The  present 
bridge  is  a very  picturesque  structure,  but 
the  arches  are  so  inconveniently  narrow  for 
the  river  traffic  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
will  be  removed  and  rebuilt  before  long  on 
this  account. 


WE  have  received  a circular  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  formation  of  a “ Watch 
Committee  ” to  look  after  ancient  buildings 
in  London,  with  a view  to  preventing  as  far 
as  possible  their  unnecessary  destruction. 
The  circular,  which  is  signed  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Ashbee,  states  the  main  objects  of  the  com- 
mittee as  follows  : — 

“i.  To  undertake  the  work  experimentally  for 
one  year  ; to  systematically  visit  the  old  buildings  of 
greater  London  ; to  catalogue  them  in  the  register 
and  on  the  map  ; to  find  out,  if  possible,  who  are 
their  ground  landlords  and  their  leaseholders,  and 
ascertain  the  length  of  the  leases ; and  to  discover 
whether  the  local  public  bodies  in  whose  province 
they  lie,  could  be  brought  to  preserve  or  utilise  them 
for  municipal  purposes,  a.  To  confine  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  the  Watch  to  a radius  of  twenty 
miles,  east  and  north  of  Aldgate,  and  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Thames,  this  being  the  area  into 
which  greater  London  has  been,  and  is  rapidly 
extending,  and  comprising  a great  portion  of 
Essex,  one  of  the  richest  of  English  counties  for  old 
monuments.  3.  To  form,  if  possible,  during  the 
preliminary  year,  a watch  committee,  preferably  of 
residents  in  the  area  suggested,  who  would  under- 
take voluntary  work  in  visiting  and  correspondence, 
and  later,  possibly,  any  financial  liabilities  in  the 
continuing  of  the  work.  4.  To  place  the  results  of 
the  year's  work  at  the  disposal  of  the  S.  P.  A.  B. 

The  mystic  initials  are  those  of  the  “Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.” 
The  work  proposed  by  Mr.  .\shbee  may  be  a 
very  good  and  useful  one,  if  only  it  is  carried 
out  with  tact,  with  the  recollection  that  the 
present  has  its  rights  as  well  as  the  past, 
and  without  that  “ priggish  " assumption  of 
superiority  which  has  done  so  much  to 
exasperate  people  against  the  S.P.A.B.,  and 
to  impair  the  possible  usefulness  of  its  work. 
1 ♦ I 

FURTHER  NOTES  AT  THE  BUILDING 
EXHIBITION. 

The  official  catalogue,  out  a week  after  its 
time,  is  not  very  well  arranged  when  it  has  come 
out.  There  has  been  a praiseworthy  attempt 
at  a system  of  arrangement  in  placing  and  in 
cataloguing  the  exhibits,  by  arranging  the  latter 
in  rows,  each  marked  with  a letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  placing  the  same  letter  at  the  head  of  the 
catalogue  page  ; but  the  numbering  is  not  con- 
secutive, and  except  for  the  alphabetical  list  of 
exhibitors  at  the  end,  with  a reference  to  the  page 
in  the  catalogue  on  which  their  list  is  to  be  found, 
it  would  still  have  been  difficult  to  discover  the 
description  of  a good  many  of  the  exhibits.  The 
blank  column  on  each  page  for  visitors'  notes  is  a 
good  feature.  On  the  other  hand  sufficient  care 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  that  the 
description  in  the  catalogue  should  represent 
in  all  cases  the  things  actually  exhibited. 
P'or  instance,  we  find  on  page  10  a whole 
column  taken  up  with  a description  of  the 
advantages  of  a certain  bath  by  Messrs.  McDowall, 
Steven.X  Co.,  but  on  inquiring  for  it  the  exhibitor's 
agent  admitted  that  it  was  not  there.  This  no 
doubt  is  a kind  of  thing  which  is  the  fault  of 
exhibitors,  who  will  seize  such  an  opportunity  to 
advertise  wares  which  they  are  not  at  the  trouble 
to  send  for  exhibition.  It  only  shows  that 
exhibitors  in  these  cases  require  a tight  rein,  and 
it  should  be  made  clear  to  them  in  any  future  case 
that  they  are  forbidden  to  send  in  for  the  catalogue 
descriptions  of  anything  which  they  do  not  intend 
to  exhibit,  as  this  is  only  bewildering  and 
disappointing  to  the  visitor. 

The  firm  just  referred  to  have  a good  exhibit  of 
grates  and  kitcheners,  among  the  special  features 
of  which  are  the  lifting-fire  arrangement,  the  cone 
ventilator  for  carrying  off  fumes  into  the  chimney 
(which  cannot  be  interfered  with  by  the  cook  or 
attendants),  and  the  hot  plates  made  in  a number 
of  parts  to  allow  for  expansion  and  contraction 
without  cracking,  and  also  for  enabling  the  back 


boiler  to  be  got  at  for  cleaning  without  pulling  thi 
range  to  pieces.  In  the  same  class  of  work  ihi 
Eagle  Range  and  Foundry  Company  have  a largi 
exhibit,  .showing  their  range  with  adjustable  fire 
box  ; their  excellent  domestic  grate,  with  regulatiri} 
doors  at  lopand bottom  to  increase  and  diminish  th< 
draft,  and  their  chimney  top  for  preventing  down* 
draught,  which  we  described  and  gave  a sectioi 
of  a short  time  since.  The  largest  grate  e.xhibit 
however,  is  that  of  Messrs.  Yates,  Heywood,  6 
Co.,  who  exhibit  a great  variety  of  sitling-roon 
grates  and  chimney-pieces,  the  latter  very  wel 
finished  and  in  most  cases  of  fairly  good  design, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  the  least  costly  and  pre 
tentious  designs  are  the  best.  The  “Pinkerton' 
grate,  a circle  on  plan,  with  a semicircular  bad 
of  glazed  brick,  has  no  special  practical  advan 
tage,  but  has  a very  pleasing  appearance.  Amon| 
the  more  practical  portion  of  their  exhibits  is  th 
range  with  “quadrant”  fire-lift,  which  it  i 
claimed  is  specially  convenient  in  working,  a 
there  is  no  rack  or  catch,  and  the  lifter  remain 
automatically  at  whatever  elevation  it  is  placed 
The  “Guinness”  draw-out  oven  is  a useful  on 
for  small  tenement  houses,  where  the  cleaning  c 
the  flues  (often  neglected)  is  rendered  easy  am 
inexpensive  by  the  lifting  out  of  the  oven  Imdily 
The  same  firm  also  exhibit  specimens  of  ihei 
stable  fittings. 

Among  window  exhibits  which  we  did  no 
notice  before  is  Mr.  Robert  Adams’s  Clima 
reversible  sash  window,  the  special  feature  c 
which  is  that  the  cords  are  attached  to  slidini 
pieces  to  which  the  actual  sash  is  screwed  by  re 
movable  screws  with  large  milled  heads  ; thi 
gets  over  a frequent  difficulty  in  regard  t 
reversible  windows  in  which  ordinary  cords  an' 
weights  are  used,  what  to  do  with  the  cords  whe 
the  sash  is  taken  out.  It  has  the  objection  lha 
screws  are  liable  to  get  lost  or  forgotten  when  th 
sash  is  taken  out,  but  has  merits  nevertheless 
His  “ impervious”  metal  ca.sement  has  four  cor 
tact  surfaces,  and  seems  impervious  ; the  bolt  i 
not  a very  firm  one,  at  least  in  the  exampi 
shown.  Messrs.  Mainzer  Farrar’s  steel  cast 
ments,  if  they  do  not  seem  (juite  s 
satisfactory  in  regard  to  probable  weathet 
tight  quality,  show  admirable  solid  work  in  th 
fittings,  which  entirely  get  rid  of  the  rather  shak 
, and  rattling  character  too  often  associated  wit 
metal  frames  and  their  fastenings. 

The  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Co.  exhibi 
their  lights  in  action.  The  light  is  an  exceller 
one  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  gas  consumed 
and  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  attache 
to  existing  burners  ; the  only  objection  whic 
may  be  made  to  it  is  that  the  burner  has  rather 
heavy  and  clumsy  appearance  ; but  in  situatioE 
where  this  is  not  of  consequence  the  gain  to  th 
consumer  in  light  is  no  doubt  very  great. 

Those  who  visit  the  exhibition  with  the  idea  c 
seeing  how  the  electric  light  should  be  installe 
in  a building  already  constructed,  or  how  pre 
visions  may  be  made  in  a building  about  to  b 
erected,  for  its  subsequent  installation,  will  b 
disappointed.  Not  only  are  there  no  illustration 
of  the  various  methods  of  running  the  wires,  bu 
there  are  not  even  examples  of  such  all-importan 
appliances  as  distributing-boards,  switches,  an 
fuses.  There  is,  indeed,  but  little  to  notic 
beyond  the  ordinary  lamp-brackets  and  fittings 
The  extensive  exhibit  of  the  Coalbrookdi 
Company,  already  mentioned,  gives  Mr.  Harr 
.South  an  opportunity  of  showing  examples  of  lii 
artistic  metal  work  as  applied  to  electric  ligf 
fittings.  Some  of  these  fittings  are  of  ver 
elegant  design,  especially  adapted  for  drawing 
room  lighting,  a soft  and  pleasing  eflee 
being  produced  by  the  introduction  of  silk  shade 
enclosing  the  lamps.  He  also  exhibits  other  mor 
massive  fittings  suitable  for  theatre  lighting,  < 
which  he  makes  a speciality.  Current  is  supplie 
by  a Crompton  Dynamo  driven  by  a Tangye' 
Gas  Engine. 

Messrs.  Roger  Dawson  exhibit  some  eleclii 
light  fittings  of  black  iron  work  at  the  stand  c 
Messrs.  H.  & A.  Hooydonk,  and  at  the  .stand  c 
Messrs.  Potter  & Sons  are  a few  highly  finishei 
pendants  and  brackets  of  black  iron.  Me.ssrs 
Edmundsons,  of  Great  George-street,  West 
minster,  exhibit  electric  light  fittings,  also 
motor  driving  a fan  at  the  stand  of  Messrs.  Ash 
well  & Neslat ; and  Messrs.  Pickup  Co.,  c 
Bury,  Lancashire,  show  an  electrically  driven  fai 
in  which  the  frame  is  wound  with  four  coils  t' 
form  the  field  magnets,  and  a ring  attached  to  th 
outer  ends  of  the  blades  is  wound  to  form  th 
armature,  a commutator  of  usual  constructioi 
being  fitted  to  the  fan  spindle.  The  object  0 
this  arrangement  is  to  induce  immediate  startini 
of  the  fan  at  whatever  point  it  may  have  las 
stopped,  an  ot^ect  which  is  certainly  attained,  a 
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:fthe  start  on  turning  on  the  current  is  instan- 
I'taneous.  It  is,  however,  difRcuIt  to  discover  any 
; novelties  of  an  electrical  nature  throughout  the 
I exhibition. 

Mr.  John  Sutton  exhibits  a patent  chimney  cowl 
i;(metal)  for  preventing  down-draught,  which 
;-lseems  as  if  it  really  must  be  thoroughly  efficient, 
^;in  contradistinction  to  some  much-advertised 
I, remedies.  The  chimney  is  fitted  internally  with 
-'a  system  of  oblique  baffle  plates,  so  placed  that 
I any  down-draught  striking  on  them  is  diverted  to 
la  slit  in  the  side  which  carries  it  away,  while  any 
i wind  coming  in  through  the  slit  creates  an 
Ciinduced  current.  We  will  give  next  week  a 
Dtsection  of  the  cowl,  which  differs  in  construction 
(from  any  other  that  we  have  seen,  and  is  not 
yleasily  understood  by  description.  The  baffle 
.iflaps,  which  may  be  from  one  to  four  in  number, 

5 are  connected  by  wires  when  there  is  more  than 
\ ,one,  and  hung  with  a certain  amount  of  play  so 
ithat  they  can  be  shaken  from  below  with  a 
Kcleaning  rod  in  order  to  shake  deposit  off  them. 
l-iWhethcr  this  would  prove  a really  effectual 
ulmethod  of  cleaning  may  perhaps  be  doubted, 
t The  cowls  are  made  in  galvanised  iron  or  zinc. 

)|  Messrs.  Humpherson  & Co.,  sanitary  engineers, 
lhave  a good  exhibition  of  appliances,  including 
;.what  they  call  the  “ Perfect  ” valve  closet  with  an 
improved  overflow  arrangement,  which  has  the 
Jimerit  of  appearing  to  work  efficiently  with  a small 
I'supply  of  water.  Their  “Triune”  closet  is  so- 
#jcalled  from  being  made  in  three  parts,  the  earthen- 
aware  basin  in  a metal  stand,  and  the  lead  trap* , 
Ibend  below,  which  can  be  attached  to  the  basin 
;/iat  any  angle  according  to  its  situation.  The  idea 
that  lead  bends  are  superior  to  the  earthenware 
il)bend,  on  account  ot  making  a better  junction  with 
nithe  soil  pipe,  has  something  to  recommend  it,  but 
Jiwe  doubt  if  they  can  ever  be  as  clean  as  a glazed 
Hsarthenware  bend.  Among  other  closets  exhibited 
yithey  are  not  very  numerous)  is  Kingston’s 
w“  Silent  ” Flush  Tank,  in  which  the  water  is 
introduced  at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  top  of 
Ithe  tank  through  a metal  valve  which  closes 
jautomatically  when  the  tank  is  full.  The  valve 
As  fitted  with  a screw  propeller,  which  the 
, Irush  of  water  causes  to  rotate,  so  as  to  keep 
i:;he  metal  seating  contacts  closely  fitting  (on 
|||.he  same  principle  as  Lord  Kelvin’s  tap).  The 
Hank  is  air-tight,  and  the  flushing  power  is  gained 
py  the  compression  of  the  air  when  the  tank  is 
Billed.  One  advantage  claimed  for  this  is  that 
Kt  requires  no  fall  and  can  be  placed  out  of  sight 
Binder  the  closet-seat  when  there  is  a cased  seat ; 
kbut  as  we  disapprove  of  cased  seats  altogether, 
«here  is  no  real  advantage  in  having  the  tank  on 
ithe  floor,  where  it  is  more  in  the  way  than  on 
pearers  on  the  wall.  Still  it  is  a clever  and 
■workmanlike  piece  of  mechanism.  We  may  also 
Ipnentioa  the  exhibition  by  Messrs.  Shanks  & 
IjCo.  of  their  baths  and  lavatories,  which  are  of 
Ijexcellent  quality,  but  present  nothing  for  special 
jcomment. 

Ij  Among  fireproof  floors  a good  one  is  exhibited 
■by  Messrs.  Ferguson  & Sons,'  of  Carlisle,  com- 
liposed  of  steel  or  iron  joists  and  a continuation  of 
Ipreclay  tubes  and  concrete.  The  tubes  are  12, 

1 13,  14,  15,  and  18  in.  wide,  two  being  put  together 
t^to  bridge  over  the  space  between  the  joists. 
MConcrete  is  filled  over  these  pairs  of  tubes  and 
•(between  them.  The  concrete  between  the  lubes 
Informs  a key  to  bind  the  lubes  together,  that  over 
Jithe  tubes  forms  the  level  floor.  The  peculiarity 
llof  this  floor,  as  will  be  seen,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
jjthe  terra-cotta  tubes  are  placed  parallel  with  the 
(iron  joists  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  them.  It 
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Plan  of  Dome-Piers  of  the  Sorbonne  Churdi^  showing  the  Secret  Chapels. 


of  the  church,  and  is  40  ft.  wide  at  its  base.  It 
looks  its  best  from  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  and 
is  far  more  graceful  than  that  of  the  Pantheon 
hard  by. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Church  of  the 
Sorbonne  had  no  less  than  nine  altars,  three  of 
which  were  strangely  hidden  away  in  as  many 
little  chapels  in  the  base  of  the  walls  supporting 
the  dome,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  sketch  plan. 
These  unique  little  sanctuaries  were  “proprement 
boise’es,”  .says  Thierry,  writing  in  1787  ; and  each 
contained  a picture  by  a celebrated  master.  The 
inner  arch  on  the  dotted  line  in  the  plan  of  the 
North-west  Chapel  is  bricked  up  now,  but  the 
trace  of  it  is  there  in  the  shape  of  a crack  in  the 
plaster  following  the  outline  of  the  arch.  The 
rest  of  the  North-west  Chapel  is  now  used  as  a 
lumber-room.  The  South-east  and  South-west 
Chapels  have  been  blocked  up  since  1866,  when 
marble  slabs,  with  inscriptions  in  memory  of 
Richelieu,  were  put  up  over  the  old  entrances 
when  the  Cardinal’s  skull  was  returned  to  his 
tomb  after  having  been  lost  sight  of  for  seventy- 
three  years. 

If  further  corroboration  of  the  existence  of  the 
“Secret  Chapels”  were  required,  it  would  be 
found  in  Harry  Peckham’s  “A  Tour  through 
Holland  . . . and  to  Paris,”  published  in  1788, 
where  he  writes  as  follows  ; — “ In  the  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  ” (now  the  south  transept, 
occupied  by  Richelieu’s  monument),  “is  her 
statue,  in  stone,  mostly  done  by  Desjardins  or 
Maitre  de  Jardin,  who  executed  the  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  Place  des  Victories.  You  will 
find  in  a little  adjoining  chapel  a picture  of  St. 
Anthony  preaching  in  the  Desert.  He  is  seated 
in  an  armed  chair  ; not  a very  common  conveni- 
ence in  a desert,  nor  a very  proper  attitude  for  a 
preacher,  but  his  hair  is  grey,  which  is,  I suppose, 
to  be  an  apology  for  his  sitting.  Coypel  is  the 
master,  and  the  piece  does  him  credit.” 

Which  of  the  two  secret  chapels  on  the  south 
side  is  referred  to,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  approaching  restora- 
tion of  the  Sorbonne  Churcb,  at  least  the  most 
accessible  of  the  three  little  chapels  will  be 
opened  out — f.t’.,  that  on  the  north  side,  when 
possibly  a discovery  of  the  pictures  may  be  made, 
if  not  of  the  altar. 

John  A.  Randolph. 


Mr.  C.  Rees’s  metalised  wood  for  decorative 
perhaps  almost  too  good 
■■  . Messrs.  Hartley  & 

boiler,  with  the  flue 

.r  ’ ■'  r;  Messrs. 

Hepton  & Sons’  corrugated  copper  cylinder,  for 
securing  resistance  to  pressure  at  a low  co.st ; 
Messrs.  111..^,  L Z-.:~  h:~:y' 

■bins,  which  are  more  lasting  and  perhaps  in 


purposes,  which 
imitation  of  metallic  surface 
Sugden’s  “ Chalsworth  " 
returned  along  the  top  of  the  boiler 


.™.:tc.r.cc  to  pi'crf'-e  at  a low  co.st ; 
King  & Sons’  honeycomb  terra-coUa 
wine-bins,  which  are  more  lasting  and  perhaps  in 
other  ways  better  than  metal  bins,  but  take  up 
ratlier  more  space  for  the  same  number  of  bottles  ; 
Mr.  A.  G.  Bell’s  fire-resisting  doors  made  of  wood, 
with  an  interior  lining  of  asbestos,  which  have 
stood  some  severe  tests  and  combine  lightness  and 
economy  with  efficiency ; Mr.  Swift’s  dovetailed 
back  for  securing  tiles  on  walls,  before  noticed  in 
our  columns ; Messrs.  Messer  and  Trollope’s 
bucket  fire  extinguisher,  in  which  buckets  are 
placed  in  a water  tank  telescoped  together,  each 
coming  out  full  in  its  turn,  an  exceedingly 
compact  way  of  arranging  buckets  for  this  purpose  ; 
there  is  the  disadvantage  that  one  can  only 
get  hold  of  one  bucket  at  a time,  but  two 
or  three  of  these  tanks  would  include  a 
good  deal  of  bucket-power  in  a very  small 
space  ; Messrs.  Manning  & Andrews’  syphonless 
flushing  cistern,  which  is  simply  a tumbler  bucket 
arranged  to  fill  itself  automatically  when  empty, 
and  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity  and 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order  ; and  Messrs. 
Grundys’  house-warming  apparatus  for  warming 
fresh  air  and  furnishing  a continual  stream  of  it 
into  a house. 

We  may  have  more  to  say.  Machinery  exhibits 


J makes  a solid  but  rather  heavy  floor,  most  suited 
'for  situations  where  weight-bearing  capacity 


lms  of  importance.  Messrs.  Willis  & Astley’s 
i|“  Fireproof  and  Ventilating  Floor”  forms 
l.lwhat  is  called  (not  quite  accurately)  a “ con- 
si  Crete  arch”  on  corrugated  iron  centering  between 
'the  iron  joists;  terra-cotta  “lintels”  are 
I'  placed  across,  partially  imbedded  in  and 
i:  partially  below  the  concrete,  with  wide  soffit 
; flanges  to  form  a ceiling  ; these  flanges  pass  below 
I ■ the  iron  joists  so  as  to  encase  them.  The  webs 
dj  of  the  terra-cotta  lintels  are  jiierced  to  allow  an 
*1  uninterrupted  circulation  of  air  between  the  terra- 
cotta  ceiling  and  the  concrete  arch,  and  the 
•j  patentees  state  that  it  is  specially  on  account  of 
i this  large  air-space  that  they  claim  fireproof 
il  quality  for  the  floor,  as  the  joists  and  concrete  of 
'^a  floor  above  the  fire  are  insulated  from  the 
1 heated  ceiling  below,  which  is  no  part  of  the 
.bearing  construction.  This  would  perhaps, 
I delay  the  break  up  of  the  concrete  and  iron  for 
I an  appreciable  time. 

I Among  objects  of  which  we  made  a note  we 
I may  mention  Sinclair’s  comet  lamp  for  con- 
!]  tractors,  which  burns  petroleum  oil,  and  by  the 
I operation  of  an  air-pump  is  self-cleansing  after 
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Jllustrations. 

CHIMNEY-PIECE,  KNOLE  HOUSE. 

nHIS  illustration  is  reproduced  from  a plate 
in  Mr.  Gotch’s  “Architecture  of  the 
Renaissance  in  England,”  a review  of 
the  latter  portions  of  which  will  be  found  in  this 
number.  It  probably  formed  part  of  the  decora- 
tion of  Knole  House  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  AUDLEY  END. 

These  illustrations,  from  photographs  by  Mr. 
Bedford  Lemere,  are  published  in  this  number  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  English  Renais- 
sance architecture,  treated  of  on  another  page. 

Audley  End  was  built  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  the  first  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
and  was  called  Audley  after  the  owner’s  grand- 
father, Lord  Audley,  the  first  owner  of  the 
estate.  According  to  Mr.  Gotch’s  notice  in 
“ English  Renaissance  Architecture,”  the  build- 
ing cost  the  great  sum,  for  those  days,  of  190,000/. ; 
but  less  than  half  of  the  original  building  is  now 
standing.  For  further  remarks  on  it  see  the  first 
article  in  the  present  issue. 


METAL  WORK,  TULLIE  HOUSE, 
CARLISLE. 

These  illustrations  of  iron  and  lead  work  at 
Tullie  House,  Carlisle,  are  reproduced  from 
Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson’s  detail  drawings.  The 
conduit  at  the  foot  of  the  water-spout  is  of  lead 
(not  so  marked  on  the  drawing),  and  rests  on  the 
first  Slone  cornice,  so  as  to  convey  the  water  into 
the  inside  of  the  open  archway  and  prevent  the 
public  from  having  the  opportunity  of  damaging 
the  lower  part  of  the  pipe. 

The  gateway,  of  wrought  iron,  closes  the 
archway  referred  to  ; the  detail  in  the  head  is 
also  given  on  a larger  scale. 


MODERN  INSTITUTIONS,  ASYLUMS, 
AND  HOSPITALS. 

U NDER  the  auspices  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Carpenters,  a lecture  entitled  “Modern  Insti- 
tutions, Asylums,  and  Hospitals,’’  was  delivered 
on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Carpenters’  Hall, 
London  Wall,  by  Prof.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I,B.A. 
Mr.  Warden  E.  Smith  presided. 

The  lecturer  said  his  subject  was  furnished  by 
public  institutions,  of  which  it  might  be  said  that 
they  were  modern  and  of  high  civilisation.  The 
great_  institutions  which  abounded  in  Great 
Britain — and,  indeed,  in  Europe — had  no  counter- 
part in  the  history  of  the  remote  past,  nor  even  in 
the  customs  of  the  remote  present.  These  insti- 
tutions included,  in  one  direction,  hospitals, 
asylums,  orphan^es,  schools,  sanatoriums,  work- 
houses,  infirmaries,  and  even  prisons  ; in  another 
direction  there  were  board  schools,  technical  insti- 
tutions, polytechnics,  laboratories,  and  colleges. 
This  wp  a large  subject,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  say  anything  about  Continental  or 
American  methods  of  dealing  with  such  buildings. 
There  were  more  ways  than  one  of  arranging 
most  of  these  structures,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
general  diffusion  of  information  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  was  possible  to  visit  other  countries,  the 
Channel  and  the  Atlantic  still  separated  English 
methods  of  arranging  such  buildings  from  those  of 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  earliest  traces  of  big  institutions  were  to  be 
found  in  India,  where  Buddhist  monasteries  were 
established  long  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
hospitals  were  said  to  have  been  established  to 
some  extent  in  conne.xion  with  them.  In  Europe 
the  rnonasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages  bore  a very 
considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Buddhists,  and  they  were  the  first  public  institu- 
tions. But  the  resemblance  of  all  such  buildings 
to  modern  institutions  was  very  limited.  Referring 
to  the  first  establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
the  lecturer  said  that  St.  Bartholomew’s  dated  as 
far  back  as  the  twelfth  centurj-,  St.  Thomas’s 
not  being  much  later,  while  Guy’s  was 
established  in  1724.  It  was  stated  by  Mr 
Burdett  that  there  were  8,094  beds  in  the 
London  hospitals,  which  accommodated  78,000 
sick  persons  in  a year,  and  that  in  the 
asylums  for  the  sick  poor  of  London 

there  was  accommodation  for  14,000  more.  The 
number  of  idiots,  insane  and  imbecile,  p^vided 
for  in  institutions  was  equally  startling,  and  the 
children  lodged  and  fed  in  orphanages,  schools, 
<S:c.,  supported  by  City  companies  and  public 
subscnptions,  made  a further  very  large  army. 
All  these  people  had  to  be  provided  for  in  suitable 
ways,  and  the  many  differences  which  existed 


between  the  several  kinds  of  inmates  caused 
much  variation  in  the  buildings  themselves,  and 
a great  deal  had  to  do  with  the  measure  in  which 
the  inmates  were  able  to  manage  for  themselves. 
In  many  respects  the  principles  upon  which 
hospitals  were  designed  had  very  much  influenced 
the  planning  of  other  institutions.  Taking  the 
subject  of  hospitals  first,  and  devoting  con- 
siderable attention  thereto,  the  lecturer  pointed 
to  several  illustrations  which  were  exhibited  on 
the  walls.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  chief  objects 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  planning  of  the  wards 
of  a hospital,  these  including  the  provision  of 
fresh  air,  sunlight,  scrupulous  cleanliness, 
warmth  and  cheerfulness,  to  secure  which 
was  the  aim  of  the  hospital  architect. 
Under  these  several  headings  the  Professor  gave 
some  sound  advice,  and  he  referred  also  to  the 
many  distinct  branches  in  hospitals,  for  which 
separate  provision  had  to  be  made.  As  to  the 
cost  of  these  institutions,  a general  hospital  was 
now  being  erecteil  at  Birmingham,  having  accom- 
modation for  340  beds,  and  as  this  might  be  taken 
as  a good  example  of  what  such  a building  should 
be  in  these  days,  the  cost  of  it  would  be  a fair 
guide.  The  figure  in  this  instance  was  206,000/., 
including  the  land,  or  158,000/.  without  the  land. 
After  dwelling  upon  the  various  considerations 
which  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  erec- 
tion of  public  asylums,  institutions  for  the 
boarding  and  education  of  children,  &c.,  the 
lecturer,  coming  to  the  question  of  technical 
schools  and  polytechnics,  said  that  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  large  and  elaborate  buildings 
had  been  erected  in  almost  every  important  city 
where  technical  instruction  might  be  given.  In 
Great  Britain  they  had  now  become  convinced 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  furnish  such  institutions, 
the  popular  form  of  which  had  derived  its  name, 
and  to  some  extent  its  nature,  from  the  Polytechnic 
in  Regent-street.  The  Carpenters’  Company  had 
established  one  at  Stratford,  and  this  was  highly 
spoken  of  by  authorities  well  competent  to  judge, 
including  some  who  had  come  from  India  to  see 
it.  The  People’s  Palace  was  the  first  example  of 
a structure  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  one 
of  these  institutions.  Alluding  to  the  many 
requirements  of  establishments  of  this  nature,  the 
lecturer  pointed  out  distinctive  features  in  such 
buildings  as  the  Carpenters’  Company’s  new 
technical  schools,  King’s  College,  University 
College,  Cowper-street  .School,  the  Science 
Schools  at  South  Kensington,  &c.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  lecture  the  lecturer  spoke  of  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  was  due  to  those  who, 
for  the  most  part  voluntarily,  gave  up  their  time 
to  the  management  of  these  institutions.  His 
lecture,  he  said,  was  nothing  more  than  a glimpse 
at  a very  wide  subject,  but  perhaps  enough  had 
been  said  to  convince  those  present  that  the 
buildings  erected  for  English  institutions  formed 
a group  of  public  works  verj’  well  worthy 
of  study.  Their  contrivance  and  design  required 
much  patience,  care,  and  forethought,  and  above 
all,  special  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments; their  erection  called  for  the  best  work- 
manship and  the  use  of  the  soundest  materials  ; 
and  their  maintenance  in  a state  of  perfect 
efficiency  demanded  constant  vigilance. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Architectural  Association. — Discussion 
Section. — A meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section 
of  the  Architectural  Association  was  held  at  56, 
Great  Marlborough-street,  on  the  21st  inst.,  when 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Strange,  A.R.I.B.A.,  read  a 
paper  entitled  “ Hints  on  the  Formation  of  an 
Architect’s  Library.”  The  discussion  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Seaman,  and  was  continued  by  Messrs. 
W.  H.  White,  S.  B.  Beale,  PI.  A.  Satchell, 
E.  Greenop,  and  C.  H.  Brodie  (the  Chairman), 
and  was  summed  up  by  .Mr.  Alex.  Graham,  P'.S.  A., 
who  attended  as  Special  Visitor. 

Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — A special  general  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art  on  the 
20th  inst.  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs  presided.  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Smith  on  a recently-published 
book  by  W.  J.  Loftie  on  the  works  of  Inigo 
Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  or  the  rise  and 
fall  of  modern  architecture  in  England.  The 
paper  was  a review  of  Mr.  Loftie’s  opinions  and 
statements  as  to  modern  English  architecture  and 
architects.  Mr.  Loftie  asserted  that  the  short- 
comings of  modern  architects  were  largely  the 
fault  of  the  public  who  em|)loyed  architects  rather 
than  of  the  architects  themselves.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  history  of  a community 
was  registered  in  its  architectural  work.  A 
discussion  ensued,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  C. 
Hadfield,  supported  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Fenton, 


Mr.  J.  E.  Benton,  and  the  President,  a vote  o 
thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  paper.e 

Edinburgh  Architectural  AssocIATlON.-^ 
The  members  of  this  Association  visited  Scienne 
School  on  the  24th  inst.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  archie 
tect  of  the  school,  stated  that  the  class-roonx 
and  lecture-rooms  were  designed  to  accommodatl 
1,686  children,  allowing  to  square  feet  fo 
juveniles,  and  8 square  feet  for  infants.  If  th 
area  of  the  gymnasium  and  swimming-bath  wen 
added  the  accommodation  would  be  1,990.  ThI 
site  extended  to  ij  acre,  and  had  been  acquireti 
for  5,676/.  i8s.  6d.,  which  sum  included  th 
expenses  of  purchase.  The  total  cost  of  thi 
school,  including  fittings,  offices,  playshedg 
janitor’s  house,  &c.,  was  21,874/.,  or  barely  ii,i 
per  child,  basing  calculations  on  the  fu  1 
accommodation  of  1,990.  After  Mr.  Wilson  hal 
explained  from  a diagram  the  arrangements  of  th 
school,  and  had  described  the  system  of  mcchaniai 
ventilation,  a tour  of  inspection  was  made,  ana 
the  uses  of  the  various  class-rooms  pointed  out 
and  the  peculiarity  of  their  furniture  to  suk 
requirements  was  noted. 

Carlisle  Architectural  Engineerinj 
AND  Surveying  Association. — At  the  usuf 
fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  0! 
the  2 1st  inst.  in  the  Town  Hall,  a lecture  wav 
given  by  Mr.  J.  Hepworth,  M.Inst.C.E.,  0 
■‘Our  Streets  and  Roads.”  He  commenced  b! 
enlarging  upon  the  excellent  Whinstone  an; 
granite  pavements  laid  in  Carlisle,  and  pointe: 
out  the  favourable  situation  of  Carlisle  fc 
procuring  paving  material.  After  referring  t; 
the  various  classes  of  paving  in  general  use,  th 
lecturer  mentioned  the  following  requirements  c: 
a good  carriageway  pavement : It  must  be  ( 
sanitary  pavement,  and  as  noiseless  as  possible 
It  must  be  safe  for  horses,  and  afford  a sufficieni 
foothold  with  a minimum  of  traction.  It  muti 
be  as  free  from  mud  and  dust  as  possible.  1 
must  be  economical,  not  only  as  regards  lira 
cost,  but  also  with  respect  to  its  maintenanci 
and  cleansing.  It  must  be  durable.  It  mun 
be  easily  cleansed  and  non-absorbent  t 
moisture.  It  must  admit  of  being  readilc 
taken  up  and  quickly  relaid  for  repair  a 
all  seasons.  He  then  proceeded  to  conside 
the  advantages  of  tar-paving  as  a class  of  pave 
ment  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  most  of  th 
above  requirements  are  met,  and  at  a propori 
tionately  small  cost,  and  said,  although  there  i 
much  difference  of  opinion  amongst  surveyor 
about  its  adoption,  the  towns  of  Cheltenham 
Shrewsbury,  Harrogate,  Scarborough,  anc 
Nottingham  almost  exclusively  use  tar-paving  ir 
the  principal  and  residental  streets  with  grea- 
success,  and  at  a cost  of  from  a third  to  a fourtl 
that  of  granite  or  Whinstone  paving,  and  statci 
that  on  hygienic  grounds  tar-macadam  i 
undoubtedly  to  be  preferred.  The  lecturer  rea« 
several  specifications  for  the  mixing  and  laying  0: 
tar-paving,  and  quoted  the  opinions  of  severa 
authorities  who,  after  a proper  trial,  have  reporter 
favourably  on  its  adoption  in  residental  streets  anc 
back  lanes.  The  objectionable  features  of  th( 
smooth  surface  and  the  black  look  of  the  roadwaj 
are  easily  overcome  by  proper  mixing  and  laying, 
and  the  finished  coating  being  made  with  a ligh 
coloured  and  gritty  material.  A discussior 
followed,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  tc 
Mr.  Hepworth  for  his  lecture. 

1 I 

COMPETITIONS. 

Schools,  Clenchwarton,  Norfolk.-— Th^ 
School  Board  for  the  Clenchwarton  Parish 

having  advertised  for  plans  to  be  sent  in  fot 
new  schools  and  master’s  house,  have  received 
sixty-four  sets  of  designs.  The  Board  have 

accepted  those  of  Mr.  H.  Green,  of  Norwich, 

while  those  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibbons,  of  Birming- 
ham, were  placed  second. 


Highgate  Archway.  — The  much-needed  im- 
provement in  widening  Highgate  Archway  seems  to 
be  as  far  as  ever  from  being  carried  ouL  The 
London  and  Middlesex  County  Councils,  the 
Islington  Vestry,  and  the  Hornsey  Local  Board 
agreed  to  give  6,500/.  each  to  enable  the  former  to 
rebuild  the  archway,  the  London  County  Council  to 
take  all  risk,  and  to  promote  the  Bill  in  Parliament 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  Bill  has  now 
been  presented,  and  the  expenditure  is  not  limited, 
but  makes  each  of  the  bodies  named  liable  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost,  after  giving  credit  for  i,ooo4 
which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  will  give 
towards  the  work.  Under  the  Bill  the  London 
Council  would  become  freeholders  in  Hornsey,  thus 
getting  a footing  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which 
is  thought,  in  view  of  the  “longing  eye”  London 
has  upon  Hornsey,  to  be  very  undesirable.  Up>qn 
these  grounds  three  of  the  four  authorities  will 
oppose  the  Bill  in  Parliament.— Z?<z///  Chronicle. 
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‘ ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

llRITISH  ARCHi^iOI.OGICAL  ASSOCIATION. On 

I 2ist  inst  a meeting  of  this  Association  was 
Mr.  Allan  \yyon,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair, 
j Sheraton  described  a curious  brass  monu- 
bt,  of  late  date,  in  Carnarvon  Church.  Mr. 
'le  Way  exhibited  various  coins,  mostly 
man,  recently  found  in  Southwark.  Among 
.n  was  a seventeenth-century  token  for  2d 
[■ed  by  a tradesman  at  Dowgate.  Mrs.  Collier 
^iuced  an  Elizabethan  love-token  ring  formed 
bined  hands.  An  exhaustive  paper  on  “The 
Itory  of  English  Parishes  ” was  read  by  Mr. 
(Lloyd.  After  referring  to  the  growth  of 
iistianity  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  he 
jved  Its  increase  under  Severus,  when  Chris- 
:|5  were  allowed  to  buy  land  and  to  build,  and 
the  effect  of  the  Edict  of  303  for  the  demo- 
n of  churches  would  have  affected  Britain 
\\estern  Europe.  He  then  referred  to 
I few  records  of  Christianky  in  Roman  Britain, 
i|existence  of  the  faith  after  the  arrival  of  the 
I rns  by  the  antagonism  of  Augustine  and  his 
^■wets,  and  by  that  of  the  See  of  York  to 
tterhury.  The  work  of  Archliishop  Theodore, 
peek  was  dwelt  upon  at  length,  and  it  is  to 
1 that  the  division  of  England  into  parishes 
1 be  assigned.  A discussion  followed.  A 
ind  paper  was  then  read,  on  the  discovery  of 
|y  curious  structural  features  of  Saxon  and 
Iter  times,  at  Repton  Church,  by  Mr,  J.  T. 
le,  It  was  illustrated  by  plans  and  drawings. 


I SSoohs. 

./j  of  the  Building  Trade,.  Lon- 

■oliorm  W.C,^”-'*"’  '-'■S'- 

f / ^ Engineers  and  Iron  and 

\etal  Irades  and  Colliery  Proprietors.  1804. 
jseventh  editions  of  these  useful  works  have 
ibeen  issued,  and  since  they  have  been  pub- 
|d  by  Messrs.  Kelly  6-  Co.,  we  need  hardly 
m well-edited  and  well-arranged. 

IBuilding  Trades  Directory  extends  to  2,185 
s,  and  the  Engineers  and  Iron  and  Metal 
Jes  iJirectory  approaches  nearly  2,000  pages, 
le  preface  to  the  first  work  some  interesting 
j.tics  are  given  of  the  number  of  persons  to 
hi  the  building  trades  give  employment.  In 
Mon  alone  the  number  is  stated  to  be  120,434 
fi,  compared  with  the  number  given  in  the 
census  returns,  shows  a reduction  in  the 
|:gate  of  5,000,  the  reduction  being  extended 
^arly  every  trade.  Carpenters  and  joiners 
to  be  reduced  in  numbers  5.811,  while 
lersand  glaziers  appear  to  have  increased 4, 285 
uUs  which  appear  hardly  credible,  for  while 
(iduction  in  one  trade  is  capable  of  explana- 
; the  increase  in  the  other  is  inexplicable, 
inumber  of  architects  and  surveyors  prac- 
1 in  London  is  given  in  the  Directory  as 
and  1,271  respectively.  Other  statistics  of 
presting  character  are  given  in  the  preface, 
fcnee  being  made  to  the  severe  depression  in 
j since  the  last  edition  of  the  work  was  pub- 
.1  (1890)— a depression  which  affected  the 
;ing  trades,  but  not  so  severely,  however 
ime  other  iiulustries.  The  Directory  in- 
» lists  of  the  Metropolitan  Vestries,  with 
various  ofiicers,  County  and  Borough  Sur- 
s,  and  other  official  information,  though  we 
•to  find  that  a former  suggestion  of  ours 
5t  been  adopted— viz.,  to  incorporate  in  the 
a few  pages  devoted  to  lists  of  the  Archi- 
ai  Societies,  _ the  Master  Builders’ Associa- 
and  the  principal  trade  unions  connected 
1^  building  trades,  with  names  of  the  prin- 
officers  and  statistics  of  membership.  But, 
have  before  stated,  the  work  is  both  of  an 
.ive  pd  reliable  character.  The  same  re- 
apples  to  the  Engineers  and  Iron  and  Metal 
s Directory,  both,  so  far  as  arrangement 
are  concerned,  being  similar  in  cha- 
’ Enough  this  work  is  more  freely  inter- 
d with  advertisements  than  the  Building 
s Directory.  The  Directory  gives  lists  of  all 
nous  trades  connected  with  metal  or  having 
onnexion  with  or  affinity  to  engineering, 
contains  au  interesting  preface. 


information,  conveyance  groups,  population  from 
last  census(  1891),  and  postal  intelligence,  have  been 
revised  and  corrected  to  present  date,  and  the  book 
purports  to  contain  a complete  list,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  of  every  city,  town,  village, 
parish  or  township,  and  place  in  Great  Britain — 
over  40,000 — showing  the  distance  from  London 
to_  each,  with  ^ through  rate  routes,  also  line  of 
railway,  locality,  population  from  last  census 
{1891),  nearest  station,  distance  from  station, 
post  offices,  money  order  offices,  and  telegraph 
offices.  No  pains  seem  to  have  been  .spared 
to  make  the  work  as  complete  as  possible, 
although  one  could  wish  that  where  there  are  two 
or  more  railways  running  into  a town,  some 
method  had  been  adopted  for  showing  whether 
they  have  the  same  terminus  or  are  situated  in 
different  parts  of  the  town.  We  hope  this  infor- 
mation will  be  given  in  a future  edition.  The 
last  edition  of  the  work  has  been  in  constant  use 
by  us,  and  we  have  never  looked  in  vain  for  the 
information  which  we  have  required.  It  must 
be  an  indispensable  work  in  all  large  offices.— We 
have  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Sell,  of  167,  Fleet- 
street,  a directory  of  regi-slered  telegraphic 
addresses.^  Mr.  Sell,  in  the  preface  to  the  work, 
informs  his  readers  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
dissatisfaction  felt  amougst  commercial  men  at 
not  being  able  to  get  any  information  from  the 
Post  Office  as  to  the  senders  of  telegrams  when 
signed  by  a registered  code-word,  and  also  as  to 
what  was  the  code-word  of  a firm  with  which 
they  wished  to  communicate,  that  he  determined 
to  sup])]y  what  business  men  required.  The 
first  section  of  the  directory  gives  a list  of  London 
and  provincial  firms  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  with  the  telegraphic  addresses  opposite, 
and  the  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  tele- 
graphic addresses  with  figures  opposite  corre- 
sponding to  the  page  where  the  full  address 
may  be  found.  This  is  a very  good  arrangement, 
and  the  work  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service  to 
business  people.  The  compiler  .suggests  that  the 
code-word  “Quaintness”  should  be  used  to 
indicate  that  the  preceding  name  in  the  message 
is  the  registered  telegraphic  address  as  printed  in 
this  directory. 


(Torrespon&ence. 

To  the  Editor  n/ The  Builder. 
WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  BRICK? 


new  DIRECTORIES. 

■ twelfth  edition  of  “The  Railway  and 
lercial  Gazetteer  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
(London  : McCorquodale  & Co., 
■j'.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent 
. Limited;  and  W._J.  Adams  & Co.),  has 
»ent  to  us,  and,  like  previous  issues,  it 
s to  be  thoroughly  reliable.  The  railway 


Sir. — I have  been  a constant  reader  of  your  paper 
for  over  twenty  years.  From  it  I have  obtained 
much  profit  and  instruction.  Will  you,  therefore, 
allow  me  to  introduce  a question  which  I think  is 
of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the  architects 
engineers,  builders,  and  inhabitants  of  London,  and 
that  is— which  is  the  best  brick  to  use  in  London  ? 
By  best  brick  I mean  the  one  that — 
a.  Can  be  obtained  at  a price  which  will  enable 
it  to  be  used  generally. 
h.  At  such  price  will  do  the  best  work. 

c.  Will  stand  the  greatest  pressure. 

d.  Will  withstand  the  atmospheric  conditions 
peculiar  to  London. 

e.  Will  absorb  the  minimum  of  moisture  and  so 
prevent  damp. 

/.  Will  be  suitable  for  facing,  and  what  after  the 
experience  of  the  late  great  fire  in  St.  Mary  Axe  wc 
know  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance, 

Will  best  resist  fire. 

There  is  no  need  to  prove  the  importance  of  the 
subject  when  it  is  remembered  that  upwards  of 
700  millions  of  ordinary  building  bricks  are  used  in 
London  every  year.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  best  bricks  only 
should  be  used.  ^ 

Roughly  speaking,  the  bricks  used  in  London 
may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads,  viz.  : 

1.  The  bricks  from  the  alluvial  deposits  above  the 
chalk,  made  by  hand  and  burnt  in  clamps— 
commonly  called  stock  bricks. 

2.  The  bricks  from  the  gault,  made  by  machinery 
and  burnt  in  kilns — called  gault  bricks. 

3.  The  bricks  from  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  made 
by  machinery  and  burnt  in  kilns— called  Fiction  or 
Peterborough  bricks. 

4.  The  bricks  from  the  Leicestershire  coal 

measures,  made  by  machinery  and  burnt  in  kilns 

called  Leicester  bricks. 

Up  to  a few  years  ago  the  number  one  or  stock 
brick  was  the  only  brick  used  in  London.  Then 
came  in  number  two,  or  the  gault  brick,  and  in  the 
past  few  years  came  numbers  three  and  four. 

As  far  as  I know,  stock  bricks  were  originally 
made  in  Middlesex,  near  Cowley,  whence  is  derived 
the  name  “Cowley  Grey;''  then  they  were  made 
m Kent,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
oittmgbourne  ; and  latterly  in  Essex. 

Gault  bricks  were  originally  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rurham  and  Aylesford  in  Kent,  and 
afterwards  in  much  larger  quantities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arlesoy  in  Bedfordshire. 


Fletton  bricks  have  rather  a curious  history. 
When  there  was  such  a scarcity  of  bricks— 1877-79 
—works  were  started  at  Fletton,  near  Peterboro. 
The  top  or  plastic  clay  only  was  used,  the  clay 
underneath,  called  “ knots,"  being  then  considered  of 
no  value  for  brickmaking  purposes.  Experiments 
were  afterw^ds  tried  with  the  knots,  and  it  was 
found  that  with  improved  machinery  semi-dry  bricks 
could  be  manufactured.  Old  works  have  been 
extended,  new  works  have  been  started,  and  now  the 
Fletton  bricks  are  a very  important  factor  in  the 
supply  of  the  London  market. 

Leicestershire  bricks  are  red  in  colour,  and  at 
present,  at  any  rate,  do  not  come  largely  into 
London. 

Let  us  compare  the  merits  of  these  different 
bricks. 

Stock  bricks  are  under  a cloud.  A new  generation 
of  architects  and  engineers  has  arisen,  who  will  not 
have  them,  preferring  machine-made  bricks.  Country 
builders,  who  during  the  last  few  years  have  done  so 
much  work  in  London,  dislike  them,  and  scientific 
men  condemn  them.  They  certainly  are  brittle,  have 
a bad  arris,  chip  very  much,  arc  often  irregularly 
burnt  and  sorted,  and  when  they  arrive  on  the  job 
do  not  look  in  such  good  condition  as  a machine- 
made  brick.  On  the  other  band,  they  do  very  good 
work.  Let  any  architect  or  engineer,  enamoured  of 
a machine  brick,  inspect  stock  brick  work  such 
as  he  can  find,  say,  in  New  Broad-street,  or 
in  some  of  the  squares  near  Covent  Garden, 
and  he  must  admit  the  goodness  of  the 
brickwork.  They  are  absolutely  impervious  to 
the  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions  of  London. 
When  pointed  and  cleaned  they  are  as  good  as 
new,  and  will  outlast  the  sham  stone  facings  of  the 
large  buildings  in  London,  all  the  machine-made 
bricks,  and  perhaps  even  terra-cotta.  The  stock 
absorbs  very  little  water.  It  is  a thoroughly  plastic 
brick,  and  it  is  an  axiom  of  brickmaking  that  the 
nearer  the  clay  approaches  a plastic  condition  when 
moulded  into  bricks,  the  better  the  brick.  The 
machine-made  bricks  are  not  thoroughly  plastic  ; in 
fact,  the  Peterboro'  bricks  are  not  plastic  at  all. 
A stock  brick  is  thoroughly  vitrified,  containing  its 
own  firing,  and  a large  percentage  of  chalk,  which 
acts  as  a flux  in  the  same  way  that  limestone  does 
in  blast-furnaces,  so  that  every  element  is  fused  into 
one  entire  whole. 

The  machine  brick  is  simply  baked.  The  import- 
ance of  this  point  is  immense. 

The  stock  brick  is  practically  a fire  brick.  It  con- 
tains a very  large  percentage  of  silica,  much  greater 
than  either  the  Peterboro'  gault  or  Leicester  brick. 
Having  been  thoroughly  vitrified  it  will  stand  the 
heat  of  any  ordinary  fire.  Machine  bricks,  particu- 
larly the  gault  and  Peterboro',  will  not ; they  burst 
and  fall  to  pieces. 

When  laid,  the  stock  makes  a homogeneous  whole. 
Stock  brick  work  laid  with  cement  cannot  be  taken 
down,  it  must  be  blown  down.  Machine-made 
bricks  can  be  taken  down  as  they  were  laid. 

Machine-made  Bricks.~Oi  these  the  most  ira- 
portant  are  the  Peterboro'  or  Fletton  bricks.  They 
are  now  the  rage.  The  engineers  of  the  large  rail- 
way extensions  on  the  Great  Northern  and  South- 
Eastern  Railways  will  have  nothing  else.  They 
have  been  specified  for  Government  works,  and 
latterly  the  School  Boaid  have  adopted  them.  They 
look  well,  the  arris  is  good,  there  is  little  or  no 
waste,  the  bricklayer  can  use  them  quickly  and 
well,  they  have  a smooth  surface  that  will  take 
plaster,  and  they  will  stand  a very  great  crushing 
strain.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  made  in  a 
semi-dry  condition,  and  will  not  stand  the  weather. 
They  are  baked,  not  vitrified,  and.  unlike  the  stock] 
will  not  stand  fire.  They  absorb  an  enormous 
amount  of  water.  A good  comparison  of  the  two 
classes  of  bricks  may  be  seen— the  Fletton  brick  in  the 
Great  Northern  and  Great  Eastern  railway  works, 
as  against  the  stock  brick  in  the  Tottenham  and 
Forest  Gate  railway.  The  stock  brickwork  is  quite 
as  good  as  the  Fletton,  while  as  to  durability  the 
stock  brick  is  beyond  comparison. 

Gault  Bricks. — These  were  originally  made  for 
facing,  but  they  suffer  from  the  defect  of  staining  or 
vegetation.^  They  are  now  used  as  a common 
building  brick.  They  have  been  very  largely  used 
in  public  buildings.  They  are  more  brittle  than  the 
Fletton  brick,  and  are  liable  to  fly  and  chip.  They 
will  not  stand  fire,  and  how  they  could  have  been 
allowed  to  be  used  in  such  public  buildings  as  the 
new  Admiralty  buildings,  the  new  Post  Office,  and 
more  especially  the  National  Gallery  extension  and 
the  Public  Record  Office  is  a matter  of  great  surprise 
to  me.  If  ever  a fire  happens  in  these  buildings 
the  public  will  regret  that  a Gault  brick  was  ever 
allowed  to  be  used. 

As  to  the  Leicestershire  bricks  there  is  not  much 
to  say.  To  a great  extent  the  same  remarks  as  to 
Gault  and  Fletton  bricks  apply  to  them. 

With  a knowledge  of  all  four  classes  of  bricks.  I 
personally  prefer  the  stock  brick.  In  my  opinion, 

It  makes  better  work,  it  will  stand  the  London 
atmosphere,  for  facing  it  is  superior,  and  being 
practically  a fire-brick  and  thoroughly  vitrified,  it 
will  stand  the  fire  where  its  competitors  would 
disappear. 

The  matter  is  of  such  great  importance  that  it 
would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  have  a dis- 
cussion upqn  It  in  your  columns. 

Lover  of  a Good  Brick. 


THE  BUILDER, 


[March  31,  1894.; 


“ SANDOWN  CASTLE. 

Sir, — This  structure,  when  erected  on  the  wind- 
driven  sand-dunes  fronting  Sandwich,  was  situate 
northward  of  “Shingle  End.  the  termination, 
at  that  period,  of  this  great  Channel  pebble  belt, 
travelling  upwards  or  to  leeward  as  regards  the 
prevailing  south-west  winds. 

Some  forty  years  back  extended  inquiries  were 
made  for  Her  Majesty's  War  Department,  when  the 
late  Benjamin  Hawes  was  Secretary  for  War.  The 
information  collected  was  printed  and  circulated 
amongst  the  owners  of  frontages  affected,  but  no 
concerted  action  could  be  obtained  for  the  necessary 
protection  to  check  the  great  erosion  north  of  Deal, 
at  that  time  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  normal 
travel  leeward  of  the  shingle  up  Channel,  due  to 
several  years'  exceptional  prevalence  of  easterly  winds, 
as  shown  by  the  journals  kept  by  the  Trinity  Corpora- 
tion at  the  neighbouring  light  stations ; and  as  the 
frontage  of  the  W'ar  Department  was  limited,  any 
large  outlay  was  abandoned,  as  also  the  carrying 
out  of  any  woik  for  the  protection  alone  of  the  Castle, 
at  first  entertained  but  ultimately  put  aside  also. 

Subsequently,  when  Sidney  Herbert  was  W ar 
Minister,  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  Castle 
altogether  as  a military  post. 

.Abandonment  was  easy ; demolition  more  difficult 
as  proved  even  now  by  the  efforts  recently  made  to 
get  rid  of  the  remaining  outlying  portions. 

I urged  at  the  time  that  such  a step  might  here- 
after be  regretted,  and  I still  hold  to  that  opinion, 
regarding  it  as  a work  assisting  m the  conservation 
of  the  shore,  and  great  care,  doubtless,  has  been 
exercised  that  the  sub-structural  portions  which  form 
a grojme  for  the  retention  of  the  travelling  foreshore 
material,  forming  the  defence  of  the  northern 
portion  of  Deal,  should  not  be  removed. 

It  was  then,  as  now,  urged  that  as  a military 
work  it  was  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  prison  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson  during  the  Civil  War.  but  the 
monogram  of  the  great  Cecil,  Elizabeth's  trusted 
Minister,  on  the  abutment  of  the  draw-bridge,  shows 
plainly  enough  the  importance  attached  to  it  at  that 
glorious  period. 

Deal.  Walmer,  and  the  other  stone  castles  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  are  all  on  one  uniform  plan- 
large  circular  main  tower,  ,«urrounded  by  a deep 
fosse  and  four  subsidiary  outlying  towers  as  the 
cardinal  points,  the  main  tower  encircled  by  a 
subterranean  arched  passage  with  casemates  com- 
manding the  fosse. 

The  geometric  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  m.isonic 
work  are  marvellous,  and  would  put  to  shame  much 
of  our  modern  vaunted  handicraft  work. 

In  the  celebrated  “ Burleigh  Book  " in  the'jKing's 
Library  at  the  British  Museum  these  works  are 
depicted  on  vellum  with  rare  beauty,  showing  that 
the  draughtsmen  were  as  able  as  the  masons  who 
carried  them  out,  and  the  whole  volume  is  evidence 
that  the  monarch  and  statesmen  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age  were  as  anxiously  foreseeing  respecting  the  vast 
importance  of  every  eflbrt  to  conserve  our  insular 
maritime  supremacy  as  their  descendents  can  be  in 
the  Victorian  Age. 

Dymchurch  Wall  and  the  neigbouring  shore  have 
suffered  much  in  the  recent  gales,  but  the  plight  of 
the  former  work  can  hardly  be  worse  than  what  it 
was  in  just  over  half  a century  back,  when  the  plan 
and  sections  made  by  me  at  that  period,  when 
Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  was  chairman  of  the  Romney 
Marsh  Commissioners,  were  hung  up.  and  remained 
for  many  years  in  their  meeting-room  at  New  Hall, 
Dymchurch. 

The  large  outlay  comtemplated  by  some  as 
necessary  would  hardly  meet  with  much  assistance 
if  the  value  of  the  “Great  Redoubt”  is  assessed 
by  the  War  Office  on  the  same  principle  as  at 
Sandown  Castle — i.e.,  its  extent  of  sea  frontage 
defence  as  compared  with  the  whole  shore  affected. 

J.  B.  Redman,  M.InsbCE. 


To  cause  explosion  a little  portion  of  the  water 
frozen  in  both  the  supply  and  expansion  pipes  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  if  fire  is  kept  on  with  those  two 
pipes  partly  frozen,  for  then  the  steam  cannot  get 


away. 


W.  P.  Buchan. 


Zbe  Stubent’0  Column. 


THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— XIII. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENGLISH  OOLITES. 
S*^HE  whole  of  the  Oolitic  limestones  raised 
ra  in  this  country,  and  a great  number  of 
shelly  limestones  also,  are  found  within 


the  dotted  zone  delineated  on  the  accompanying 


map  (fig.  13).  The  numbers  therein,  refer  tc 


These  quarries  may  be  divided  into  two  grow 
according  as  they  are  situated  on  the  Purbeck 
Portland  beds,  and  the  stone  is  capable  of  a I 
separation.  Referring  to  the  former  group  fi 
we  may  say  there  are  about  fifty  quarries  in 
Purbeckian  of  the  district  extending  from  Swan, 
to  beyond  and  north  of  Langton.  'They  are  chii 
small  workings,  employing  altogether  close  uj 
200  men,  and,  in  addition,  100  men  are  eng^ 
as  masons.  All  the  quarries  are  in  reality  min 
60  ft.  or  thereabouts  from  the  surface,  worked: 
means  of  an  inclined  shaft,  the  stone  being  dra 
up  by  a horse-windlass.  We  descended  into  cert 
of  these  mines,  and  ascertained^  that  the  men  hi 
frequently  to  work  in  a stooping  posture,  or 
lying  on  the  wet  ground,  whereby  they  ea 
contract  rheumatism.  To  quote  the  words  c 
middle-aged  quarryman  : — “ My  health  has  1> 
ruined  by  underground  work  in  these  quarr 
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BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sir, — In  his  letter  on  page  241.  Mr.  Francis  E. 
Jones  condemns  the  use  of  the  hot-water  cylinder  in 
connexion  with  the  kitchen  boiler,  but  he  gives  no 
sensible  reason  for  so  doing.  With  the  cylinder, 
especially  if  large  enough,  it  takes  longer  to  cause  the 
water  to  boil.  Also  when  the  water  gets  warm  it  takes 
longer  to  cool  a large  body  than  a small  Further, 
the  warmer  portion  of  the  water  rises  to  the  top, 
hence  if  the  expansion-pipe  rises  upwards  in  every 
part  of  its  course  from  the  cylinder  it  reejuires  the 
fire  to  be  off  a long  time  before  the  expansion-pipe 
can  freeze. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  expansion- 
pipe  is  not  put  up  properly  at  first,  and  not  fixed 
securely  so  as  to  always  have  a rise  upwards  in  all 
its  course,  hence  a check  is  put  to  the  easy  rise  of 
the  warm  water  in  the  expansion-pipe,  and  its 
unnecessary  greater  liability  to  freeze. 

The  supply  and  expansion  pipes  to  and  from  the 
boiler  and  cylinder  should  be  wrapped  with  felt,  so 
as  to  help  to  prevent  freezing.  Were  this  oftener 
done  and  greater  attention  paid  to  the  rise  upwards 
of  the  expansion -pipe  in  all  i/s  course  manv 
explosions  might  never  have  occurred. 

The  double  pipes  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
boiler  should  give  greater  safety,  not  extra  danger, 
as  Mr.  Jones  insinuates. 

A safety-valve  on  the  cylinder  would  lend  greatly 
to  prevent  explosions. 


13. — MaJ>  of  England  and  IVdles,  showing  distribution  of  Oolite: 

districts  where  the  stone  is  actively  exploited,  and  I and,  in  consequenc^  I am  made  an  old 

...A  ♦,  o * c'  ii  FI  f 1 1 flre  the  onlv  l* 

may  be  denned  as  follows  : — 

, Purbeck.  2.  Portland.  3.  Tisbury.  4.  Ham  Hill. 

Doulting.  6.  Bath.  7.  Cotteswolds.  8.  Oxford. 

9.  Kettering.  10.  Stamford,  ii  Ancaster.  12.  Yorkshire. 

I.— The  Purbeck  District. 

The  building,  paving,  and  kerbing  stones 
quarried  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  come  from  the 
Purbeckian  and  Portlandian  series.  The  follow- 
ing sketch-map  indicates  the  sites  of  the  various 
workings  : — 


before  my  time.”  Candles  are  the  only  ill 
nants  used.  Quarrymen  employed  undergr 
are  paid  by  the  day ; masons  above  by  piecew 
there  are  no  trades  unions. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  for  i 
describe  each  of  these  small  workings  : the 
lowing  generalised  section  shows  the  who 
the  workable  beds  in  order  of  their  occurt' 
It  will  be  understood  that  these  beds  are 
worked  in  any  one  quarry,  but  that  the  infc 
tion  is  derived  from  several 


Fig.  14. — Geological  Map  of  part  of  the  Isle  of\^ 
Purbeck,  sho7ving  sites  of  Quarries, 
d = Wealden  beds,  a — Purbeckian.  b ~ Portlandian. 
p =s  Kimeridgsan. 


Generalised  Section  of  Quarried  Purbeck  Bn 
the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 

Rubble  and  odd  stone  (not  worked)  fi 

“Laning  Vein.”  Yellowish  grey  lime- 
stone, large  shells  in  layers,  and  very 

hard  

Clay  parting.  , ^ ,, 

“ Rrach."  Grey,  hard,  laminated,  shelly 

limestone  ; used  for  flagging  

Clay  parting. 

“Grey”  bed.  Light  blue,  hard,  shelly 
limestone ; used  as  steps  for  collages, 

^ 

“Thornback”  bed.  Dark  grey,  ve^ 
fine-grained,  and  bard  enough  to  be 
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' ft.  in. 

; polished  ; used  for  caps,  kerbing,  bed- 

I stone,  &c o 10 

’ Purbeck  freestone."  "White,  grain  so 
fine  as  to  be  hardly  visible ; used  for 
I general  building  purposes,  mouldings, 

&c.  This  will  be  described  in  detail 

1 later  on a 0 

IV  and  rubble  beds  (not  worked). 

Downs  Vein."  Grey,  shelly  limestone  ; 

used  for  paving  4 0 

!y  bed. 

Cinder  " stone  (not  worked). 

/ bed, 

I Cap  and  Feather  " bed.  Light  brown, 

I fine-graine;i,  irregularly-fractured  lime- 


! stone  : used  for  kerbing  4 o 

I New  Vein."  Very  hard  limestone; 
t used  for  steps,  paving,  square  landings. 

I &c.  .Stones  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  square,  and 
I larger 4 0 

i Total  thickness  worked  20  2 


■‘he  freestone  is  said  to  have  a “bed  ’’  in  it» 

: we  discovered  that  in  this  district  quarrymen 
' a “bed"  any  plane  along  which  the  stone 
|lily  splits,  and  that  there  is  no  real  bed  or 
tzontal  joint  in  it.  Judging  from  the  readiness 
vhich  large  flakes  were  detached  by  masons, 
jcame  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  hard,  it 
I somewhat  brittle.  Thin  calcite  veins  run 
Hugh  the  blocks  here  and  there,  but  do  not 
act  from  the  value  of  the  material.  The  free- 
lie  does  not  apparently  “vegetate,”  and  keeps 
lolour  well. 

'he  following  sketch  (fig.  15)  illustrates  the 
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Micro-structure  of  Purbeck  Free- 
stone. (x  40). 

|ro-structure  of  Purbeck  freestone,  obtained 
11  the  point  marked  i on  the  map  (fig.  14).  It 
lade  almost  entirely  of  shelly  matter,  indicated 
the  long,  irregular  fragments,  cemented 
ither  by  calcite  in  a more  dr  less  granular  con- 
on,  and  having  a certain  amount  of  secondary 
rtz  or  flint  distributed  amongst  it.  The  shells 
y signs  of  having  been  partially  decomposed 
;then  re-cemented.  Quartz  grains  very  rare, 
i micro-examination  of  a sample  of  the  Purbeck 
•itone  from  point  2 (fig.  14)  shows  that  the 
e is  finer  grained,  matrix  more  granular,  and 
; tz  grains  (sand)  fairly  abundant. 

'he  “Thornback"  bed,  so  largely  used  for 
and  kerbing,  differs  in  structure  (fig.  16) 


'ig.  Micro-structure  of  Purbeck  stone 
(“  Thornback"  Bed),  (x  40). 

<*,  « — Quartz  grains. 


from  the  freestone,  amongst  other  things  that  it 
contains  much  more  quartzose  sand,  has  not  such 
a granular  matrix,  whilst  the  shelly  matter  is  more 
comminuted  and  fresher. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Proposed  Reconstruction  op  Staffordshire 
General  Infirmary. — A special  meeting  at  the 
Staffordshire  General  Infirmary  was  held  recently, 
when  the  Ear!  of  Harrowby,  the  chairman,  said  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  the  Building 
Committee  should  at  once  proceed  to  reconstruct 
the  hospital,  upon  the  plans  of  Mr.  .Aston  Webb. 
The  central  portion  would  remain  as  the  adminis- 
trative block.  The  old  wards  would  disappear,  and 
be  replaced  by  a new  wing.  They  would  have  in 
the  place  of  the  old  building  a model  hospital, 
equipped  fully  with  every  modern  appliance.  The 
recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Co-operative  Premises,  Totterdown. — New 
premises  have  been  acquired  by  the  Bedminster 
Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  Limited,  at  High- 
grove-place,  Totterdown,  and  these  were  opened  on 
the  15th  inst.  The  building  consists  of  basement 
and  ground-floor,  and  has  a frontage  in  Wells-road 
of  about  46  ft.,  and  a side  front  in  County-street  of 
about  140  ft.  The  entrances  are  laid  with  tesselated 
tiles,  the  shop  floor  being  constructed  with  rather  a 
sharp  gradient  to  avoid  steps.  The  plans  and  speci- 
fications were  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Reed,  and 
carried  out  under  his  supervision.  The  work  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  T.  Broad,  of  Totterdown. 

New  Parish  Hall,  Clekkenwell. — According 
to  the  Daily  News  Mr.  livans- Vaughan,  of  Lowther 
Arcade,  is  appointed  architect  for  the  new  hall,  and 
the  contract  for  14,724/.  18s.  of  Messrs.  C.  Hearing 
& Son,  of  Islington,  is  accepted.  The  original 
estimate  of  12,000/.  the  vestry  decided  to  increase 
by  910/.  for  extra  cost  involved  by  paying  the  trade 
union  rate  of  wages  and  using  English  goods. 

Schools,  Li.anf.i.lv. — New  schools  to  accom- 
modate 550  children  have  just  been  completed  for 
the  Llanelly  School  Board  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Morgan,  of  Llanelly,  who  has  also  had  . 
further  instruction  from  the  Board  to  provide 
additional  accommodation  for  500  children. 

Church  Hall,  Shipley. — The  new  Parochial 
Rooms,  or  Church  Hall,  which  are  the  forerunners 
of  the  church  for  the  Saltaire  end  of  the  parish  of 
Shipley,  were  recently  dedicated.  The  new  buildings 
are  situated  off  Moorhead-lane,  east  of  the  new 
church  site,  and  contain  a central  hall  and  two 
class-rooms.  Messrs.  T.  H.  & F.  Healey,  of 
Bradford,  have  been  the  architects,  and  Messrs. 
Rhodes  Brothers  the  principal  contractors. 

New  Institute  at  Bromsckove. — Mr.  .Austen 
Chamberlain.  M.  P.,  opened  recently  the  new  In- 
stitute, on  the  New-road,  Bromsgrove,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  which  was  laid  by  Lord  Windsor  last 
autumn.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  premises  is 
nearly  2,000/.  The  architect  was  Mr.  John  Cotton, 
late  of  Bromsgrove,  and  now  of  Oxford.  The 
building  occupies  a site  adjoining  the  Cottage 
Hospital,  and  is  approached  by  a flight  of  steps 
from  the  New-road.  There  is  a vestibule  and 
ball  about  6 ft.  wide.  On  the  left  is  a reading- 
room  24  ft.  by  18  ft.  6 in.,  with  a segmental  bay 
window  ; and  on  the  left  is  the  lending  library. 
At  tbe  far  end  of  the  hall  is  a lecture-room, 
which  will  also  be  available  for  gymnasium  pur- 
poses : the  dimensions  are  about  42  ft.  long  by 
24  ft.  6 in.  wide ; tbe  roof  is  open-timbered,  and  a 
small  retiring-room  is  provided.  Upon  the  first 
floor,  above  the  library  and  reading-room,  are  two 
large  rooms  for  recreation  purposes,  committee 
meetings,  &c.  The  premises  are  built  with  brick 
and  roofed  with  tiles,  and  are  relieved  by  stonework 
round  the  entrance  and  over  the  windows.  The 
design  is  of  a Gothic  type,  and  the  elevation  is  so 
arranged  that  when  the  new  School  of  Art  is  erected 
on  the  adjoining  site,  tbe  whole  will  harmonise. 
Messrs.  Till  & Weaver,  of  Bromsgrove,  were  the 
builders.  Messrs.  Griffin  Brothers,  of  Bromsgrove, 
did  the  stonework,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Martin,  of 
Cheltenham,  the  carving  from  the  architect's 
sketches  and  instructions. 

Alterations  to  Lostwithiel  Church, 
Cornwall. — Lostwithiel  parish  church  is,  says 
the  Western  Morning  Nnvs.  undergoing  con- 
siderable alterations.  The  clergy  and  choir  vestry 
immediately  behind  the  organ,  in  the  north  aisle, 
was  very  inconvenient,  and  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  organ  this  space  was  required.  The  most 
suitable  site  for  the  new  vestry  was  found  to  be  in 
the  north-west  corner  under  the  spire.  Mr.  J. 
Stephens  is  doing  the  masonry,  and  Mr.  J.  Rundle 
the  carpentry.  Mr.  E.  Sedding,  of  Plymouth,  is 
the  architect.  The  vestry  will  cost  about  200/. 
When  it  is  fin  shed  the  north-west  arch  of  the  spire, 
which  has  been  blocked,  will  be  opened,  so  that  the 
way  from  the  vestry  into  the  church  will  be  through 
the  belfry  to  the  central  aisle.  What  was  in  past 
years  known  as  St.  George’s  Chapel,  situated  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  church,  is  being  restored. 

Municipal  Buh.dincs,  Coatrridge,  Lanark- 
shire.— On  the  26th  inst.  Mr.  Graeme  A.  Whitelaw, 
M.P.,  laid  the  memorial  stone  of  tbe  new  municipal 
buildings  of  Coatbridge.  Mr.  A.  M 'Gregor 
Mitchell,  Burgh  Engineer,  is  the  architect  of  the 
buildings. 


Alterations  to  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Lelant, 
Cornwall. — Lelant  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  re- 
dedicated on  Good  Friday  after  alterations.  The 
entrance  lobby  is  now  approached  by  granite  steps, 
and  the  floor  is  laid  with  tesselated  pavement.  The 
lobby  screen  is  of  pitch-pine  moulded  panels.  The 
chapel  is  fitted  with  pitch-pine  benches,  with  sloped 
backs.  The  gallery  is  reseated  to  correspond 
with  the  body  of  the  chapel.  The  orchestra  is 
entirely  new,  and  forms  an  apse  in  the  east  end. 
The  decorations  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Richards,  of  St.  Ives.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Glasson, 
Curbes  Water,  who  sublet  the  mason  work  to 
Mr.  Fox,  of  Goldsithney.  Mr.  0.  Caldwell, 
Penzance,  is  the  architect. 

New  Bank  Premises  at  York. — New  premises 
for  the  York  branch  of  the  National  and  Provincial 
Bank  of  England  have  been  erected  at  the  corner  of 
Market-street  and  Spurrier-gate,  A'ork.  A con- 
siderable widening  of  the  narrow  roadway  has  been 
effected  by  setting  back  the  building  line.  The  front 
elevations  are  of  Pateley  Bridge  stone,  and  the 
banking-room  occupies  most  of  the  ground  floor. 
Provision  is  made  for  both  gas  and  electric  lighting. 
The  building  is  Classic  in  design,  and  has  been  con- 
structed entirely  to  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Gribble,  architect,  London,  ^^r.  T.  P.  Barry,  of 
York,  was  the  contractor  ; and  Mr.  Edward  Grimes, 
clerk  of  works. 

The  Restoration  of  .Arbroath  Parish 
Church. — A meeting  of  the  joint-committee  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Old  Church  of  Arbroath, 
destroyed  by  fire  about  eighteen  months  ago,  was 
held  on  the  21st  inst.  Mr.  Burnett,  architect, 
Glasgow,  submitted  tenders  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  church  according  to  plans  prepared  by  him. 
Tenders  to  the  total  amount  of  over  6,000/.  were 
accepted.  The  work  is  to  be  proceeded  with 
immediately.  The  church  .spire,  which  was  not 
damaged  by  the  conflagration,  will  form  a corner 
tower  to  the  new  building. 

Baptist  Chapel,  Bedford. — On  the  21st  inst. 
the  foundation-stones  of  the  new  Providence  Baptist 
Chapel  in  Rotliesay-road,  Bedford,  were  laid.  The 
length  of  the  chapel  will  be  77  ft.,  and  its  width  is 
44  ft.  6 in.,  but  there  is  also  a building  in  the  rear, 
containing  on  the  ground  floor  a vestry,  lobby,  hall, 
committee  room  and  two  class-rooms.  On  the  floor 
above  there  will  be  one  schoolroom,  41  ft.  6 in.  by 
27  ft. , with  a lieight  of  24  ft  Tbe  front  elev.ition  of 
tlie  chapel  faces  Rothesay-road.  Within,  there  will 
be  a pulpit  and  baptistry  at  one  end,  a gallery  at  the 
other,  and  seating  accommodation  for  about  550. 
Messrs.  Usher  & Anthony,  of  Bedford,  are  the  archi- 
tects, and  Messrs.  Melcombe  Bros,  are  the  con- 
tractors, also  of  Bedford. 

Additions  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Foi.ke- 
STONE,  Kent. — The  chancel  and  side  chapel  of 
this  church  was  reopened  at  Easter,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  some  decorations  which  have  been  in 
course  of  execution  for  several  weeks  past.  They 
consist  of  the  erection  of  carved  and  traceried  oak- 
work,  which  covers  the  walls  of  the  chancel  and  side 
chapel,  and  consists  of  wall  panellings,  canopied 
choir-stalls,  sedilia,  credence,  doors  and  their  sur- 
roundings, and  an  altar-piece  to  the  side  chapel,  with 
a folding  triptych  as  a central  feature,  and  the  part 
above  carried  to  a considerable  height,  and  terminat- 
ing beneath  the  roof-plate  in  a coved  canopy.  The 
whole  is  carried  out  in  oak  in  the  style  of  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  has  cost  about  1,000/., 
defrayed  out  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Miss  Philips, 
of  Leamington.  The  work  has  been  e.xecuted  by 
Mr.  Richard  Bowen,  of  Leamington,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Slingsby- 
Stallwood,  F.S.A.,  of  Reading. 

Proposed  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Wolstanton. 
— A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Wolstanton,  Staffordshire,  the  architect  being  Mr. 
A.  R.  Wood,  of  Tunst.all,  whose  design  has  been 
selected  in  a limited  competition. 

Proposed  Conservativf:  Cluh,  Chatham. — 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conservative  party 
of  Chatham  have  decided  to  recommend  the  purcliase 
of  a site  for  the  erection  of  a new  club,  and  have 
instructed  Mr.  G.  E.  Bond,  architect,  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  building. 


S ANITA R Y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

.Sewerage  System,  Manchester. —Mr.  T. 
Codrington,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector, 
held  an  inquiry  at  Manchester  on  the  15th  inst.  with 
respect  to  an  application  by  the  Corporation  to 
borrow  100,000/.  to  complete  the  sewerage  system 
started  in  the  city  some  years  ago. — Dr.  Pankhurst, 
for  the  Corporation,  said  that  under  an  order  made 
in  1890  an  area  of  6,969  acres  had  been  added  to  the 
city,  and  the  population  upon  it  would  soon  reach 
165,000.  I was  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the 
added  districts.  Formal  evidence  was  given,  and 
the  inquiry  was  closed. 

Sewerage  Works,  Wimbledon.— On  the  21st 
inst.,  Colonel  JohnOrd  Hasted,  R.E.,  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,, held  an  inquiry  in  respect 
of  the  application  of  the  AVimbledon  Local  Board  to 
borrow  1,650/.  for  works  of  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal,  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Cooper,  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  tbe  Board, 
and  825/.  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  additions  to 
the  recreation  ground.  The  works  of  sewerage 
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include  a small  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  district,  v>-hich  is  at  too 
low  a level  to  gravitate  to  the  sewage  works.  It  is 
proposed  to  raise  the  sewage  of  this  district  b7 
means  of  two  small  Shone's  ejectors,  worked  by 
compressed  air,  after  the  same  has  already  done 
duly  in  pressing  sludge  at  the  sewage  works.  The 
works  of  sewage  disposal  relate  to  the  high-level 
filters,  which  at  present  cannot  be  worked  alter- 
nately. and  are,  therefore,  constantly  submerged,  so 
as  to  prevent  nitrification  taking  place.  It  is 
proposed  to  alter  these  filters  so  that  they  can  be 
used  alternately,  and  allow  one  filter  to  aiirate  while 
the  other  is  in  iise  for  the  filtration  of  sewage. 

Sevv.\ge  Scheme,  Stockport.— On  the  17th  inst. 
the  Mayor  of  Stockport  {Mr.  John  Turner)  cut  the 
first  sod,  and  Mr.  Alderman  \V.  Lees,  chairman  of 
the  Sewage  Outfall  Committee,  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  works  at  Cheadle  Heath,  connected  with  the 
scheme  for  intercepting  and  purifying  the  sewage 
of  the  borough  of  Stockport.  The  scheme,  which 
is  that  of  Mr.  .-V.  M.  Fowler,  of  Manchester,  formerly 
Borough  Surveyor  of  Stockport,  is  designed  to  deal 
with  the  whole  sewage  of  the  borough  and  the  out- 
townships  immediately  adjoining.  The  sewage  of 
the  borough  is  to  be  intercepted,  and,  along  with 
a portion  of  the  heavy  rainfall  which  passes  through 
the  sewers,  is  to  be  prevented  from  entering  the 
River  Mersey.  The  whole  volume  of  these  sections 
is  to  be  passed  through  one  arterial  sewer,  so  as  to 
secure,  even  in  times  of  prolonged  drought,  a 
velocity  sufficient  to  keep  the  sewer  self-cleansing. 
The  area  of  the  borough  of  Stockport  is  2.167  acres, 
and  its  population  is  72,053  ; and  the  scheme  is 
calculated  to  meet  the  combined  requirements  of 
that  area  and  the  townships  already  referred  to 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  total  length 
of  the  intercepting  sewers  will  be  about  4^  miles,  and 
the  main  sewer  will  be  built  of  brickwork  of  such  a 
form  and  inclination  as  to  ensure  a velocity  of 
upwards  of  2 ft.  per  second  and  of  varying  diameter, 
with  a raa.\imura  of  7 ft.  and  a minimum  of  about 
18  in.  The  underground  work  will  be  partly  through 
gravel,  but  principally  through  rock,  and  will  be 
generally  40  ft.,  and  in  many  places  as  much  as 
69  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  main  sewer  will  be 
ventilated  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  will 
always  be  accessible  and  under  complete  inspection. 
Out  at  Cheadle  Heath,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mersey,  and  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  stream, 
the  sewage  will  be  dealt  with  by  being  pumped  to  a 
height  of  17  ft. , there  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
precipitating  medium  which  will  throw  down  the 
solids.  It  will  then  pass  into  eight  tanks,  where  the 
mud  will  be  intercepted,  and  the  effluent  therefrom 
will  be  passed  on  to  and  over  about  63  acres  of  land, 
and  there  allowed  to  rest  at  intermittent  periods. 
The  land  will  be  under-drained,  so  that  the  water 
will  fall  into  the  river  in,  it  is  claimed,  a clear 
condition.  The  buildings  upon  the  site  will  consist 
of  a pumping-house  to  contain  the  necessary 
motive  power,  processes  for  pressing  the  mud  into 
cakes,  and  rooms  for  grinding  the  chemicals  for 
treating  the  sewage.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
works  will  cost  95,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  land. 

Landing-stage  I.mi'rovements  at  Liver- 
pool.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  a recommenda- 
tion of  the  Works  Committee  to  provide  additional 
landing  and  railway  accommodation  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Prince’s  Landing-stage,  for  the  coast- 
wise, cattle,  and  goods  traffic,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  120,000/.,  came  up  for  consideration.  The 
alterations  contemplated  are  an  extension  north- 
wards of  the  Prince’s  Landing-stage  for  a length  of 
400  ft. , a new  jetty  from  the  south  side  of  the  south 
entrance  to  the  Prince's  Half-tide  Dock  to  the  north 
end  of  the  floating  landing-stage,  as  extended,  a 
bridge  to  connect  the  said  stage  and  jetty,  a plat- 
form supported  on  piles  in  a portion  of  the  space 
between  the  landing-stage,  as  extended,  and  the 
river  wall,  and  railway  lines  in  connexion  with  the 
proposed  jetty,  and  having  a junction  with  the  dock, 
lines  of  railway  across  a new  bridge  to  be  provided 
over  the  passage  between  the  Prince’s  Dock  and 
Half-tide  Dock.  The  Board  confirmed  tiie  recom- 
mendation unanimously. 

Sewage  Scheme.  ' Ashton  - Under  - Lvne.— 
Colonel  Ducat.  R.E.,  Inspector  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  last  week  at  the 
Ashton  Town  Hall  for  a loan  of  45.000/.  to  carry 
out  sewage  purification  works.  Mr.  Shee,  Q.C. , 
and  Mr.  Mattinson.  appeared  in  support  of  the 
Corporation.  By  this  scheme  it  is  proposed  to 
purify  and  deal  with  the  sewage  of  Ashton,  Hurst, 
Littleraoss,  and  Taunton.  The  scheme  was  opposed 
by  the  Dukinfield  and  Audenshaw  Local  Boards, 
not  on  the  grounds  of  inefficiency,  but  on  account 
of  Ashton  wishing  to  take  its  sewage  into  another 
county.  The  system  intended  to  be  adopted  is 
that  known  as  the  International  process.  The  in- 
quiry lasted  for  five  days,  and  was  of  some  import- 
ance, as  it  will  probably  settle  the  question  whether 
or  not  public  authorities  will  in  the  future  be 
permitted  by  the  Local  Board  to  take  their  sewage 
into  a neighbouring  county  for  treatment. 


STAINED  CLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Norton  Lindsey,  Warwickshire. 
—The  three-light  window  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  of  Norton  Lindsey  Church  has  just  been  filled 


with  stained  glass,  the  subject  of  the  Crucifi.xion 
being  taken  across  the  entire  window,  which  has 
been  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  F.  Holt  & 
Co. , of  Warwick. 

Memorial  Windows,  St.  .Andrew’s  Church, 
Bk.^dford. — On  the  17th  inst.  three  memorial 
windows  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Listerhills,  Brad- 
ford, were  unveiled  by  the  Rev.  Canon  l^ardsley, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Bradford.  The  windows  have  been 
executed  in  the  fifteenth-century  style  by  Messrs. 
Powell  Bros.,  Leeds. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — M.  Olivier  Merson  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  drawing  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  in 
place  of  M.  Joseph  Blanc,  w'ho  has  undertaken  other 
duties.  M.  Ernest  Barrias  is  appointed  chief 
professor  in  the  atelier  of  sculpture,  in  place  of  the 
late  M.  Cavelier. The  inauguration  of  the  monu- 

ment to  Barye  will  lake  place  on  June  15,  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  Guillaume,  director  of  the  Ecole 

Fran9ais  at  Rome. There  is  talk  of  cleaning  and 

restoring  the  large  frescoes  in  Grisaille  by  Abel  de 

Pujol,  in  the  Bourse  at  Paris. The  municipality 

of  Peronne  have  opened  a competition  for  a 
monument  to  a nearly-forgotten  heroine,  Marie 
Fourr^,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  saved 
Peronne  when  it  was  besieged  by  Henri  of  Nassau. 
M.  L.  Ruse,  architect,  of  Paris,  has  given  the  sum 

to  be  expended  in  premiums. .A  bust  of  La 

Fontaine,  by  M.  Louis  Noel,  is  to  bs  inaugurated 

on  June  24  at  Fontenay-aux-Roses. The  Slate 

has  just  purchased  the  church  of  St.  Laurent  at 
Rouen,  an  interesting  example  of  the  architecture 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a private  owner  who  wished  to  pull  down 
the  nave  in  order  to  build  a house  on  the  site, 
preserving  only  the  entrance-door  and  tower  of  the 
ancient  church.  The  building  thus  rescued  is  to  be 

classed  among  the  “ Monuments  Historiques." 

M.  Alesmoniferes,  engineer,  of  Thonon,  has  obtained 
the  first  premium  in  a competition  opened  by  the 
municipality  of  Evian  for  sanitation  works  in  that 
town,  including  water  supply  and  the  construction 
of  public  drinking  fountains.  The  second  pre- 
mium has  been  awarded  to  M.  Goupil,  architect,  of 
Narbonne,  and  the  third  to  M.  Masson,  engineer, 
of  Paris.  — A monument  to  Dupr^,  the  eminent 
landscape-painter,  is  to  be  placed  on  the  He  Adam. 

It  will  be  completed  in  June. The  death  is 

announced,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  of  the  land- 
scape-painter Felix  Bernard,  pupil  of  Hippolyte 
Flandrin.  He  carried  off  the  Prix  de  Rome  for 

landscape  in  1854. M.  Louis  Cardon,  editor  of 

the  Bvinemcnt'xs.A^z.^  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 
He  was  one  of  the  youngest  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  best  art  - critics  on  the  Parisian 

Press. The  widow  of  the  eminent  sculptor 

Carpjeaux  is  organising  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
her  late  husband,  to  be  held  from  May  19  to  25,  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  The  exhibition  will 
include,  besides  sculpture,  a number  of  drawings, 
paintings,  portraits,  and  some  very  curious  sketches 
and  studies  of  the  court  of  Napoleon  III. A sub- 

scription has  been  opened  at  Moulins  to  raise,  in 
that  town,  a monument  to  the  poet  Theodore  de 

Banville. Mdine.  Rosa  Bonheur  has  been  made 

‘ ' officier  " of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  She  bad  a long 

time  since  received  the  cross  of  " chevalier." The 

title  of  chevalier  has  been  conferred  on  M.  Frantz 
Jourdain,  member  of  the  Soci<it6  Centrale  des 

Architectes. The  construction  of  the  large 

intercepting  sewer  at  Asnieres  has  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a subterranean  passage,  vaulted 
in  stone,  five  kilometres  long,  and  which 
forms  a communication  between  Asnieres  and  the 
cellars  of  the  ancient  chateau  of  Gennevilliers.  Its 
existence  was  quite  unknown  to  arcbaiologists  who 
have  interested  themselves  in  the  history  of  the 
chateau.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 

in  the  time  of  Louis  XV. The  rebuilding  of  the 

Pont  de  Neuilly,  which  has  been  considerably 
enlarged,  has  just  been  completed. 

Germany. — The  conditions  of  the  competition 
for  the  Emperor’s  “Classic  Art’’  prize  are  now 
published.  The  competition  is  limited  to  German 
subjects,  and  the  sending-in  day  will  be  in  December. 
The  Emperor  himself  will  act  as  sole  adjudicator. 

The  monument  to  Emperor  William  I.  on  the 

Kyffhauser  is  to  be  completed  by  May  10,  1896, 
which  is  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Peace  of  Frankfort.  The  total  cost  will 
be  about  45,000/..  of  which  nearly  13,000/.  has 
still  to  be  subscribed. The  result  of  the  com- 

petition for  this  year’s  Schinkel  commemoration 
prizes  was  recently  announced  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Architeklen  Verein.  In  the  Archi- 
tectural section,  where  a design  for  a club  house 
was  the  subject,  two  only,  of  the  seven  plans  sent  in, 
were  adjudged  worthy  of  distinction,  Herr  Hennig 
taking  the  prize  and  Herr  Kbrner  the  medal.  In 
the  Engineering  section  the  subject  was  a canal  swing- 
bridge.  Three  designs  were  received,  and  Herr 

Skahveit  was  awarded  the  first  premium. At  the 

Berlin  Art  Exhibition,  which  openson  May 3,  “ Arts 
and  Crafts " will  be  well  represented,  especially 
gold  and  silversmiths’  work  and  wood-carving. 
The  Carlsnihe  artists  have  sent  in  nearly  fifty 


pictures. The  Society  of  Lady  Artists  opet 

their  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  Arts  last  we 
The  jury,  it  is  worth  note,  is  e.xclusiv. 

composed  of  artists  of  the  other  sex. 1 

Municipal  “Special  Commission"  appointed  to 
in  conjunction  with  the  executive  of  the  Bei 
Exhibition  of  1896  has  decided  to  invite  the  merab 
of  the  Works  Committee  to  a conference  with 
view  to  settling  the  scope  of  the  exhibition.-: 
1,000/.  has  already  been  subscribed  towards 

propiosed  Siemens  monument  at  Berlin. 1 

proposals  for  the  Dortmund  and  Rhine  CanaD 
come  before  the  Prussian  Diet  after  the  Easl 
recess.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking  (approximat 
3,000,000/.)  and  the  powerful  interests  in  opposit 
to  the  scheme,  render  its  acceptance  doubtful.- 
Herr  Karl  Gries,  an  architect,  who.  strange  to  s 
in  the  course  of  his  practice,  has  accumulated 
large  fortune,  has  just  made  the  City  of  Munici 
gift  of  some  house  properly,  valued  at  abt 
75.000/.  The  property  is  to  be  sold  and  the  mor 
spent  on  some  new  baths  and  washhouses.  H 
Gries  is  now  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  and  is  v 

known  for  his  philanthropic  work. 1 

historical  '‘Rbmer"  building  at  Frankfort  is 
be  restored  at  a cost  of  over  8,000/.  The  origi' 
design  of  Herr  Meckeh,  who  took  the  fi 
premium  in  the  competition  some  five  years  ba^ 
had  to  be  modified  to  almost  half  its  extent.-i 
The  very  successful  results  of  the  excavations  und 
taken  by  the  German  Archmological  Institute 
.Athens  have  induced  the  Greek  Government 
purchase  the  land  on  the  western  side  of  I 
Acropolis,  with  a view  to  further  investigations.— 
-At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Arcbreological  Socie 
Messrs.  Kekule  and  Kern  lectured  on  the  exca' 
lions  undertaken  by  the  executive  of  the  Royal  Ber 
Museums  at  Magnesia  on  the  Mfeander.  Woi 
went  on  from  March,  1891,  to  July,  1893.  under  1 
direction  of  Herr  Humann,  the  principal  discover 
being  the  Temple  of  Artemis,  the  Agora,  and  I 

Temple  of  Zeus  Sosipolis. 'The  architect  Bembr 

Schreiber  has  died  at  Dresden.  He  was  an  honon 
member  of  the  Dresden  Academy  of  Arts.  I 
chief  work  is  the  Court  Theatre  at  Neusladt«S| 
Professor  Hoffmeister,  one  of  the  most  promising 
the  younger  Berlin  sculptors,  has  died  at  the  age 
forty-four.  He  was  born  at  Potsdam,  and  stud: 
at  the  Berlin  Academy.  His  chief  works  are 
fountain  at  Erfurt,  designed  in  conjunction  with  l 
architect Stbekhardt,  and  the  Hausemann  monumi 
at  -\ix-la-Chapelle. 

Austria.  —The  works  on  the  new  Hofburg 
Vienna  will  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  1 
weather  permits.  By  the  end  of  the  building  yeai 
is  intended  to  attain  to  tlie  roof  level,  and  to  resci 
the  construction  of  the  connecting  wing  to  the  C 
Palace  for  1895,  when  a commencement  will  also 
made  on  the  internal  arrangements.  The  Ro 
apartments  are  to  be  ready  for  occupation  in  I9> 

Vienna  is  to  have  yet  another  new  theatre,  t 

time  in  the  “ Landstrasse  " quarter.  The  buildi 
will  have  2,000  seats,  and  will  cost  half  a milli 
florins.  The  architects  will  be  Messrs.  Fellner 
Helmer. 

Spain. — There  is  to  be  yet  another  “ Int 
national"  Exhibition  this  year,  at  Madrid,  fn 
June  I to  October  31,  under  the  patronage  of  1 
Queen  Regent  There  will  be  an  Internatiol 
Committee,  and  the  usual  facilities  as  to  custOE 
duties,  and  freights  will  be  afforded  to  exhibito 
The  following  are  the  different  sections  : — r.  Libe 
Arts  ; 2.  Hygiene,  Sports  and  Pastimes ; 
Chemical  Industries  ; 4.  Arts  and  Crafts  FurnituJ 
5.  Devotional  Attributes ; 6.  Textile  Industri 
Clothing,  and  Manufactures  ; 7.  Metallu^ 

Forestry,  and  Stonework ; 8.  Engineering,  .Archil 
ture,  and  Public  Works  ; 9.  Machinery ; xo.  El 
tricity;  n.  Transport  and  Exchange;  12.  Artie 
of  Nourishment ; 13.  Agriculture ; 14.  Misc 

laneous.  An  International  Jury  will  adjudicate. 

Denmark. — The  decorations  in  the  Marl 
Church.  Copenhagen,  are  now  rapidly  approa^i 
completion.  The  Italian  workmen  have  finish 
the  polishing  of  the  mosaic  floor,  the  healing  ap] 
ratus  has  h«en  installed  and  works  satisfactOT 
The  main  entrances  are  now  being  completed,  a 
it  is  expected  that  the  church  will  be  consecrated 
Whitsuntide.  A new  communal  school  has  bt 
completed  at  Frederiksx’cerk,  the  cost  bei 
53,000  kr.,  and  the  architect  is  Herr  Hoick. — - 
has  been  decided  to  erect  a museum  for  antiquii 

at  Hjbrring. The  Copenhagen  Muncip-ality  I 

determined  to  form  the  district  around  the  F 
Harbour,  now  being  constructed,  into  a separ 
quarter  of  the  city,  to  be  called  the  “ Free  Harlx 
Quarter."  In  this  quarter  buildings  are  n 

springing  up  in  all  directions. It  has  b« 

decided  to  rebuild  the  ancient  Valid  Castle,  bun 
down  some  time  ago,  under  the  guidance 
Professor  Hans  J.  Holm.  The  original  cai 
was  built  some  300  years  ago.  and  the  a 

structure  will  be  in  the  same  style.  ; 

the  course  of  the  restoration  of  Helligaai 
Kirke  or  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  old 
building  in  Copenhagen,  some  interesting  ( 
coveries  have  been  made.  In  1728  the  buud 
was  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  by  knocking 
the  stucco  it  has  been  discovered  that  whilst 
original  building  was  constucted  of  large  red  toe 
so-called  “naonk”  stones,  yellow  “ Fleurboi 
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■its  had  been  used  in  the  restoration.  Moreovei',  although  the  expenses  had  been  very  considerable, 
removing  the  stucco  from  the  piers  in  the  the  Institute  was  financially  in  a better  position  than 
Jch  it  has  been  discovered  that  they  are  really  at  their  last  meeting.  The  number  of  Honorary 
>ilsome  square  polished  columns,  which  have  Fellows  had  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
t|  enclosed  within  a foot  of  the  brickwork.  The  several  of  the  best-known  sanitary  scientists  of 
; nal  floor  of  large  red  tiles  has  been  found  a , the  present  day,  but  if  ladies  could  only  be 
■'  below  the  present  one.  Below  are  extensive  ' persuaded  to  assist  by  taking  up  the  practice 


fessor 
Health, 

The 
— Past, 
of  the 

which  are  three,  are  undoubtedly  ' sidered  that  there  should  be  an  extension  of  the 
most  original  in  Denmark,  and  ' system  of  instruction  inaugurated  by  the  Institute 
' in  the  way  of  technical  training  for  some  of  the  posts 
connected  with  the  inspection  of  factories. 


il  vaults.  The  building  will  be  restored  exactly 
ijicordance  with  the  appearance  of  the  original. 
1 edifice  was  in  the  Middle  Age  one  of  the  most 
tiirtant  monasteries  and  hospices  in  Denmark, 
jwork  is  being  conducted  by  Professor  Storck, 

I the  cost  will  at  least  be  100,000  kr. An 

(jesting  work  has  just  been  published  in  Copen- 
<in  upon  the  buildings  of  the  Danish  provincial 
ives,  with  illustrations  and  plans.  The 
.lings, 


f>  modern,  having  been  erected  in  1890-93. 

■ are  situated  in  the  towns  of  Viborg  (Jutland), 
Jnhagen,  and  Odense  (Island  of  Funen).  The 
lias  been  respectively  150,000  kr.,  250,000  kr., 

jji4o,ooo  kr. A great  engineering  work  is 

rjn  progress  in  Denmark — viz.,  the  construction 
ijnew  bridge,  in  place  of  the  wooden  one,  across 
■iroad  Guldborg  Sound,  on  the  route  to  the 
ttnent,  The  new  bridge  will  be  situated  by  the 
l|)f  the  old  one,  and  have  eighteen  piers,  consist- 
i!f  iron  cylinders  filled  with  concrete. 
hRWAY. — A committee  has  been  formed  in 
i:n  for  the  establishment  of  a permanent  exhibi- 

|f  arts  and  industries. The  annual  N orwegian 

j;Art  Exhibition  is  now  open  in  Christiania. 

jChristiania  Association  of  Engineers  and  Archi- 
fhas  unanimously  passed  a resolution  condemn- 
I'le  present  arrangement  of  techn-fcal  education 
'irway,  and  insisting  upon  an  immediate  reform, 
leveral  new  business  premises  are  being  added 
bw  to  the  central  parts  of  “modern  ” Christiania.  , 
|)g  them  is  a huge  building,  in  the  construction 
tdeh  Norwegian  stones  have  solely  been  em- 
|d,  viz.,  polished  light  “Labrador”  for  the 
F;  of  first  and  second  stories,  and  greyish  white 
te  for  the  two  upper  stories.  The  architect  is 
l-Henr.  Nissen. 


and  teachings  of  hygienic  science — say  in  the 
formation  of  a Sanitary  Primrose  League  — a 
very  great  step  in  the  right  direction  would  be 
made.  The  President  of  the  Institute,  Pro- 
Wynter  Blyth  (Medical  Officer  of 
Marylebone),  then  read  a paper  upon 
Education  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector 
Present,  and  Future.”  In  the  course 
paper.  Dr.  Blyth  said  that  he 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

^LL  Papers. — Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co.  will  have 
Rw  during  April,  at  their  rooms  in  Essex-street, 
Ijton,  some  new  designs  for  wall  papers  by  Mr. 
\ r Crane,  Mr.  Sydney  Vacher,  Mr.  Lewis  F. 
IjMr.  Stephen  Webb,  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner, 
Ir.  C.  F.  A.  Voysey. 

:ovERY  OF  Fresco  Paintings  in  Poughill 
CH. — A few  days  ago  some  workmen  were 
ig  out  interior  renovations  at  Poughill  Church, 
Bude,  when  traces  .of  fresco  paintings  were 
ered,  both  in  the  north  and  south  aisles, 
»d  upon  a coat  of  plaster  on  the  walls.  That 
north  aisle  is  a large  picture  measuring  about 
l4Dy  9 ft.,  and  is  said  to  be  a work  of  the  very 
\ )art  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  a represen- 

6X  of  St.  Olaf,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church, 
•esco  abounds  in  maritime  detail,  the  cliffs, 

, fish,  mermaid,  and  men  in  a boat  in  rowing 
te  being  all  clearly  depicted.  The  border 


There 

were  many  grades  of  factory  inspectors,  and  some 
of  these  might  be  filled  well  by  officers  in  the 
sanitary  service.  To  facilitate  this  he  desired  much 
to  see  a course  of  special  instruction  initiated  with 
regard  to  factories  and  workshops  ; something  of 
this  kind  had  been  commenced  in  the  admirable 
series  of  industrial  hygiene  lectures  of  last  session, 
but  they  were  too  few  in  number  and  too  restricted. 
He  looked  with  approval  on  the  appointment  of 
lady  sanitary  officers  ; these  had  been  appointed  in 
Brighton,  in  Kensington,  and  in  Nottingham,  and 
in  a few  other  places.  So  long  as  there  were 
millinery  establishments  needing  supervision,  fac- 
tories employing  female  labour,  underground  sani- 
tary conveniences  for  women,  and  infant  creches, 
their  services  could  be  utilised,  but  he  considered 
that  the  training  should  be  equally  severe  as  for 
male  appointments,  and  that  they'  should  pass  a 
qualifying  examination.  In  practical  work  he  drew 
a distinction  between  two  classes  of  nuisances  ; the 
one  technical,  not  causing  injury  to  health,  the  other 
serious.  If  a single  technical  nuisance  existed  in  a 
house,  such,  for  e.xample,  as  a dustbin  wanting  a 
lid,  he  disapproved  of  official  action,  considering 
that  this  belonged  to  “ fussv  sanitation”;  and  if 
every  little  thing  was  to  be  officially  controlled, 
sanitary  inspectors  would  become  a greater  nuisance 
than  the  nuisances  they  were  called  upon  to  abate. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ Society. 
— A paper  was  read  before  this  Society  on  the 
29th  inst.  by  Mr.  A.  Fairlie  Bruce  on  “Cement 
and  Concrete  Testing  as  carried  out  for  the 
Glasgow  Corporation  Waterworks.”  The  author 
gave  details  of  the  method  of  weighing,  mixing, 
gauges  used  for  ascertaining  the  degrees  of 
fineness  to  which  the  cement  was  ground,  testing 
machine  used,  method  adopted  for  detecting 
the  existence  of  free  lime,  and  several  tables  of 
results.  He  entered  fully  into  the  general  question 
as  to  the  proper  proportions  for  the  aggregate  and 
cement,  and  gave  a formula  for  ascertaining  the 
growth  of  the  strength  of  cement  ; this  was  arrived 
at  only  after  a long  series  of  experiments.  The 
question  of  the  best  sand  for  mixing  with  cement 
was  gone  into,  the  author  preferring  sand  derived 
from  crushing  Whinstone  or  Sandstone  to  either  pit 
or  river  sand. 


Wednesday,  April  4. 

British  ArcJusologicttl  Association.— {i)  Dr.  Winstone 
on  “ Epping  Forest  m Pre-historic  Times.”  (2)  Dr.  A.  C. 
Fryer  on  “American  Tumuli.”  8 p.m. 

■Society  0/  Arts. — Mr.  C.  F.  Binns  on  “ The  Elements 
of  Beauty  in  Ceramics.”  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Instilution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.^i)  Mr.  P. 
Miller,  F.S.A.  (Scot.)  on  “The  First  Wall  of  Edinburgh, 
or  King’s  Wall,  and  some  evidence  relating  thereto  ” ; (-j) 
Mr.  G.  S.  Aitken,  I'.S.A.  (Scot.)  on  “The  Ancient  City 
Walls  of  Edinburgh  and  Modern  Edinburgh.”  8 p.m. 

liutitu/ion  0/  Ch’it  Engineers  of  Ireland. — Meeting  at 
35,  Dawson-street,  Dublin.  8 p.m. 


Thursday,  April  5. 

. Seymour  H.iden  c 


The 


Ro^al  Institution. — M 
Etching  Revival.”  I.  3^ 

Society  0/  Antifuaries.S.'io  p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  0/  Architecture,  Science,  and  Art.— 
Social  Gathering  in  the  Victoria  Art  Galleries,  Dundee. 
6.45  p.m. 

Friday,  April  6. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers  {Students'  Meeting).— 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hamer  on  “ The  River  Humber,”  8 p.m 

Saturday,  April  7. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to 
the  University  Hall  Building.s,  Mound. 

Queen's  College,  Cork.  — Sit.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 
History  of  Architecture.”  XII.  3 p.m. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  March  30. 

Architectural  Association.— ’D'ls.os&sion  c 
Streets  and  Buildings  Bill.  7.30  p.m. 


the  London 


|dhe  painting  is  about  9 in.  wide,  and  bears  a 
fclance  to  the  carved  borders  to  be  found  on 
I nch  ends  of  the  church,  also  the  work  of  this 
:riod.  The  fresco  in  the  south  aisle  is  about 
ft. , and  is  a representation  of  St.  Christopher 
. irist  bearer).  This  fresco  is  also  full  of  detail 
ttration  of  the  old  legend.  It  represents  the 
Ijpholding  the  universe,  and  in  the  act  of  carry- 
»ir  Lord  across  the  water.  Other  children  are 
"iDted  as  awaiting  the  saint’s  care,  and  the 
stands  out  prominently  with  her  hand  out- 
ed  to  light  the  way. 

Sanitary  Institute.— .At  an  examination 
ipeciors  of  Nuisances,  held  at  Nottingham,  on 
•land  Saturday,  March  t6  and  17,  thirty-three 
|Ates  presented  themselves.  The  following 
Bti  candidates  were  certified,  as  regards  their 
l|y  knowledge,  competent  to  discharge  the 

Jiof  Inspectors  of  Nuisances Ball,  James  c-  . r..-.  ..  .j. 

'Ml.  Buxtnn  • Davie  nArtrcrc  Ciurveyors  Institution. — .Adjourned  Discussion  on  the 

Manefip  H 'PorJi;  Walter,  S tuffyn-  paper  read  by  Mr.  Howard  Martin,  at  the  last  meeting,  on 

f”  H ? i Stockport  ; “The  Report  of  the  Local  Government  and  Taxation  Com- 

i redenck  William,  Nottingham  ; Granger,  mittee  of  the  London  County  Council  on  the  Subject  of 
ottingham  ; Hawley,  George  William,  the  Rating  of  Ground  Values."  8 p.m. 

[ham  ; Hughes,  Albert  Hanmer.  Rhosddu  . Society  of  Engineers.-yir.  E.  Lloyd  Pease  on  “ Gas- 
. , Jackson,  Leonard  Labrey,  Garstang,  ^ 

vf  ’ Lower  Mr.  F.  R.  Taylor  on 

jjiton,  ivlanchcster  ; Reeve,  Isaac,  Beeston,  | ‘ The  Industries  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.”  8 p.m. 

banitary  Institute  (Lectures  and  Demonstrations 
for  Sanitary  Officers').— X>x.  Louis  Parkes  on  “Sanitary 
Laws  and  Regulations  Governing  the  Metropolis.”  8 p.m. 
_ Victoria  Institute.— on  “ Babylonian  Explora- 
tion.” 4.30  p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.  — (i) 
Nomination  of  Officers  ; (2)  Smoking  Concert.  7.30  p.m. 


Saturday,  March  31. 

Junior  Engineering  Society. — Visit  to  the  Tower  Bridge  ; 
meeting  on  Middlesex  side.  The  President,  Mr.  J.  Wolfe 
Barry,  Engineer  of  the  Bridge,  will  show  the  members 
over.  3p.m. 

Queens  College,  Cori.—Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 
History  of  Architecture.”  XI.  3 p.m. 


Monday,  April  2 


Slater,  William,  Nottingham  ; Spencer, 
LR.C.P.,  Retford,  Notts;  Stake,  Tom, 
Migley,  Leeds;  Tadman,  Percy  Charlton, 
n Yorkshire ; Thompson,  Frederick,  Sunder- 
» Westwick,  Louis  Alfred,  Mansfield  ; Whii- 
KjRichard,  Carlton,  Nottingham. 

^jlTUTE  OF  CERTIFIC.ATED  SANITARY  IN- 
pj)RS.— The  second  annual  meeting  of  this 
,,|^®  held  on  the  22nd  inst.  at  “The 
Museum,”  Margaret-street,  W.,  when  the 


Tuesday,  April  3. 


vv.,  wuen  me  Institution  0/ Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  Charles  Hunt  on 

Mian  01  the  Council,  Mr.  W.  H.  May  (City  of  ' Construction  of  Gas-works."  8 p.m. 

#»)  in  his  opening  remarks  gave  an  /wj/frwrww.— Professor  J.  A Fleming,  M.A. 

of  the  work  and  oroeress  of  the  Electric  Illumination.”  I.  3 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— 'Mr.  Allan  Grnham 
1 “ Byzantine  Architecture.”  8 p.m, 


gave  

. - work  and  progress  of  the 

te  during  the  past  year,  and  stated  that  ■ 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

2i497-— Fireplaces  : /.  Dean.— With  the  view  of  ob- 
taining automatic  consumption  of  air,  smoke,  and  gases 
in  fireplaces,  the  bottom  layer  of  the  fire  is,  according  to 
this  invention,  supplied  with  air  necessary  for  combusiion 
from  an  open  ash-pit  through  a bottom  grating,  the  level  of 
Che  flue  being  just  above  it.  This  bottom  layer  being 
always  brightly  burning,  all  smoke  and  gas  is  drawn  down 
through  It.  Where  necessary,  special  flues  are  made 

5,6Bo.— Flu.sh-out  Cistern  : C.  Darrah.—  In  this 
apparatus  a lube  or  barrel  is  fitted  with  a piston,  and  com- 
municates wiih  the  down-pipe  of  the  cistern  by  a branch- 
pipe  opening  into  the  tube  or  barrel  at  a point  near  its  top 
end.  The  piston  being  light,  the  rush  of  water  serves  to 
keep  It  up  .above  the  opening  of  the  branch-pipe  till  the 
cistern  is  drained  and  the  syphonic  action  ended  by  the 
bottom  end  of  ihe  tube  being  uncovered  with  water 
6,328.— Mosaics:  H.  B.  (Montana,  U.S.A.).— 

A_  plate  of  glass  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  painting  or 
picture  to  be  represented  in  mosaic,  and  a transparent 
coloured  sketch  or  copy  of  the  picture  Ls  made  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  glass.  The  plate  is  then  held  in  such  a 
position  that  the  copy  is  plainly  visible  through  the  glass 
The  smooch  surface  of  the  blocks  of  stone  or  ocher  sub- 
stance of  which  the  mosaic  is  to  be  composed  are  then 
cemented  to  the  under  surface  of  the  glass.  When  this  has 
been  entirely  covered,  the  under  rough  surface  of  the  blocks 
comprising  the  mosaic  are  covered  with  cement  thus 
forming  a solid,  firm  mosaic.  When  the  cement  has 
hardened  sufficiently,  the  glass  plate  is  removed,  and  the 
smooth  or  upper  surface  of  the  mosaic  is  polished  and 
cleaned. 

7,042.— Bricr-Moulding  Machines  : /.  W.  Craven  — 

. that  the  mould-table  is  driven  slowly  in  carrying 

uie  filled  moulds  from  under  the  pug-mill,  and  then  quicker 
for  Che  rest  of  the  movement,  the  gear  is  made  elliptical, 
and  acts  automatically  to  bring  about  this  result 

7,047.-Parquetry  : J.  Freyberg-^mtsW  slabs  of  wood 
are  placed  on  the  cross-gram,  glued  together,  and  then 
sawn  and  cut  very  thin,  and  the  sections  cemented  on  to 
scrim  or  canvas. 

10,619.— Paint  : iV.  Ward  and  another. — For  painting 
the  inside  of  petroleum  tanks,  a special  indiarubber  cement 
or  paint  is  used,  the  formula  for  making  which  is  given  in 
the  specification. 

*4>*46.  h LooR.s  : y.  CoUingwood. — Two  thicknesses  of 
boarts  are  used,  the  same  being  screwed  together,  and 
having  between  them  galvanised  wire  netting,  the  whole 
lorniing  tde  improved  system  of  construction 
24,673.— Preventing  Smoke,  &c.  : W.  Benning  and 
another.-A  fa  se  back  of  fire-clay  or  metal  is  arranged 
toward  the  back  of  the  fireplace,  and  the  lower  edge  is 
arranged  to  receive  a sliding  damper  to  regulate  the  air- 
supply. 

6,589.  — Ventilators  : D.  Donald  and  another.— 
According  to  this  invention  the  main  body  of  the  ventilator 
consists  of  a senes  of  vertical  louvres  protected  by  an  outer 
arrangement  of  baffle-plates.  The  wind  striking  against 
these  baffle-plates  and  over  the  louvres  exhausts  the  foul 
air  through  the  central  shaft  of  the  ventilator.  The  cap  is 
of  a conical  shape,  and  is  made  so  that  a sloping  horizontal 
passage  is  left  between  the  cap  and  the  top  of  the  louvres 
which  forms  an  additional  exhaust.  ' 

7.388.-VENTILATORS:  /.  Shaw.-This  ventilator  also 
depends  on  the  novel  form  of  the  baffle-plates,  and  the  use 
of  a grid  or  filter  in  conjunction  with  the  ventilator. 

^.Yentilating  : /.  Shaw. — This  patent  is  an 
amplification  of  the  principles  carried  out  in  the  foreeoing 
invention,  especially  with  reference  to  the  escape  or 
removal  of  foul  or  heated  air  from  rooms  or  buildings 

7,504.— Fireproof  Floors  ; R.  Astley.—A  number  of 
on  joists  are,  according  to  this  invention,  placed  about 
ft.  apart,  and  between  them  ,are  fixed  special  fireclav 
lintels.  1 hese  lintels  are  constructed  with  a bottom  flange 
grooved  to  receive  theceiling  plaster,  and  a vertical  central 
web  with  a roll  on  the  top  with  a hole  through  An  iron  rod 
is  placed  through  this  hole  to  prevent  lintels  from  falling 
should  they  become  broken.  Curved  corrugated  iron 
resting  on  the  joists  is  placed  between  the  lintels  to  carry 
concrete  to  form  the  floor.  ^ 

7,530-— Stair  Treads:  W.  H.  .ffaf/ev.- The  frame  i.s 
made  of  brass  with  corrugations  or  depressions  in  it 
These  depr«sions  are  filled  up  with  lead  or  softer  metal. 

16,415-— Fireproof  Ceilings:  W.  A.  burr.— HoWow 
tiles  with  suitable  keys  on  their  edges  to  retain  the  plaster 
laid  over  the  wooden  floor  joists, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


N»tur«  of  Work. 


B?  whom  AdTortlaed.  1 


to  be 
dellve.'ed. 


Netare  of  Work  or  Metertele. 


B7  wtcm  Required. 


.M.iy 


...  Soutli Stoaeham  R.8.A.  

...  St.  Marylebone  Public 

Baths  and  W.-ieh-  ' 

boiun  Comrs 1001.  60f.  40/ | June  4 

•Workhouee  lufinnan- King. Norton  Union..  : No  daU 


•Repair*,  ic.  to  .A.rlum,  Clevcland-8t 

Sucreyora  Materials  

School  Btiildiiigs,  Llanirnda.  Wales  . , 


CONTRACTS. 


,.  TK»«vir,o  Bermondsey  Vestry  ..  (jfflcial  April  2 

® Borough  ..fCroydon,.  do.  I April  a 

Shirer'Bnildlng'  icVsouthamptonDocks  L AS.W.Ry.Co.  ...  do.  1 do. 

PiMS^wers  4c*  South  Fore.t-roert Aberdeen  To*nCoun.  Win.  Dyaek do. 

silpWl  TTir^e  Houses  EbxabetU-.treet  ^o-op.  Society, 


I’aeeenger  Station,  Shed,  ic.  Vsk,  Mona.. 
Lowering  * Hill  and  Widening  Road, 

Batchelor's  Bump,  Lewes 

Layli'g  out  Sewage  Karina,  4c 

Surveyor's  Materials,  near  Canterbury 

*Granite  Pitchers  

•Main  Drainage  Works 

•Granite  Setta 


Lim Smith  Whitehead  ... 


Kerbing  Sc  (three  contracta],  near  Bristol  KIngawood  Local  Bd.  D.  II.  W.  Powell 
Shops.  House,  and  Warehouse. 


•Lead  Work,  ic.  St.  Mary's  Clinrcb,  Bury 

St.  Ediiiuiida 

•Makiug-up  and  Paving  Road  

*Mak'ng-up  Ronds 

•Coiiatnictlou  of  Main  Sewer,  4c 


Three 
Otley,  Y 
Sewerag-e  Exti 


.,awerar-e  os..rn......  .I' orks!  Knock  Valley  Bellait  Union  . . 

Paving  FlMging.  4c.  Regitiald-road 


Fairtiank  4 Wall  .... 
Youngs  Mackenzie  .. 
W,  O.  Scoonea 


CotUge,  Parkgate,  Friiingtcn.  Dimh 

land 

•Roadworks 

Four  ilou.ea,  N 
holme.  Halihi 
Platform  Paveme 

•Shelter  House 

Flint  Road  MeUl  (2.220  yards!.. . .. . . 
MeUlUng  Rtxwh  Lhmtrisant  and  Llaii 



School  Buildings  


ood  Greon,  Hipper-^ 


. Southend-on-Sea  Corp.  C.T.  Copley.. 


' J.  T.  Walsh  . 

G.  N.  R.  Co,  (Ireland)  ' Official  

Islington  Vestry do. 

Horsham  Local  Board  . do. 


•Infectious  Diseases  Hospital 

Steam  Laundry,  Sublet.  4e.  Pasture-Une. 


Pontypridd  High.  Bd. 

Uldalo  (Cunib.i  Gram- 
mar School  Goveniun 
Boro  of  Burtou-opon- 
Trent  J.  K.  Swindlehurst 


J.  Griffiths  

i A.  W,  Johlistou  .. 


PTMti^ery'.  Yeathouse-road,  Frizington, 
Cuinherlund t.V ' " , 'A' ' ' 

Lecture  Room.  Ac.  'WesleyaD  Chapel.  Carr- 
road.  Nelson.  Lanca.  .................. 

Church  and  Preabytory.  New  Wortley, 

CoD^galioi'iai  ciiapeh  Soar,  Carmart'hen- 
tbire. . 

•Cleaning  I 


.Abm,  Sharp.. 

Rev,  W.  Hurley F.  J.  Edge,... 


, Thot.  Bell . . 
Juo.  Kelly.. 


ind  Painting  Wor 


•Cleaning  and  Painting  Works  (Northern 


Diviaionl 


Nott; 


- -w  Main  Sewers.  Ac 

Four  Teriace  Hou»e8.  Tndsey.  Yoiks j 

GrauHe,  Macadniii,  Ac i 

School  Buildings.  Easlville,  Bristol I 

•Erection  of  Customs  House I 

•Erection  of  Harbour  Master’s  House I 

•Re-building  Cocklebum  Bridge,  Upinlnster| 

'Roads  and  Sewers.  Stratford ■ 

•Construction  of  Aqueduct,  Ac 

•Rsmoval  of  House  Refuse 

Villa  Residence,  near  Warrington ' 

Additions  to  Schools, South  Bendeet,  Essex' 
Twelve  Cottages.  Caerphilly,  Wales I 


•Shops,  Bakehouse,  and  Stabliug,  Waltliai 


•Superstructure  of  New  PremUes,  Notting- 
ham   

•Repairs.  Ac.  and  Painting  Works  


•Glazing  Conservatory 

Siz  Houses.  Walkerg-ate.  Otley,  Yorks..,. 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Woodside,  Horsforth 

Le^s  

Extension  of  Forgeman's  Arms.  Burnley.. 
Two  Houses,  Brunshaw-road.  Burnley... 


Central  London  Sick 
Asylum  District  .... 
Leigh  (Lanca.l  L-ocai  ; 

Bijard  

Bettws  G.'inuon  and 
LUiiwiidn  V.  D.  Sch. 

Board  

G.W.Ry.Co 

East  Sussex  I'.C 

Haiidsworth  Luc.  ltd, 
Blean  Highway  Auth. 
Tottenham  Laal  Bd. 
Moss  Side  Local  Board 
Blriiiiugham  Public 
Works  Committee  .. 

The  Committee  

Fulham  Vestry 

L'wisham  Bd.  ofWks, 

St.  Helen'.*  Corp 

GmysTIiurrocks  Local 
Boanl  

; Bournemouth  T.  C.  .. 

I Nelson  (lanes. I Corp. 

I Stapleton  Sch.  Bd-  ... 

I Rauisg-.tte  Corporation 
I do. 

Essex  County  Council 
West  Ham  School  Bd. 

Hirminghain  Corp 

New  Windsor  T.  0.  .. 
W.  H.  Rigbey  

Caerphiliy  Hiilldlug 

Club 

Proprietors,  Everett 
Stores  

Prudential  Assur.  C' 
Queen's  Hotel  Cc 
(Hastings).  Lim.  ... 
W.  Goodman  


Official  .Vp 


do. 


H.  Card  ., 


H.  Laiiixuihire  .... 
H.T.  Sidwell  

P.  E.  Murphy 

JohuBuwJeii  

W.  8.  Till 

JohnCodd 

J,  P,  Norriugtoii - A 

Official  

Q,  J.  C.  Broom  

A,  C.  Janies A 

F.  A W.  Stocker 

F.  W.  Wey,'.', A 

HerliertBudgsoii A 

J.  W.  liradley A 

K.  W.  aarties  A 

W.  A.  Valun A 

do. 

nMM/V  

Newman  A JiK<(Ues  ..  A 

•Tas.  Mansergh A 

Official  -V 

C.  Nicholson 

J.  K.  PlilUips  

J,  W.  Diinford 

Waterhouse  & Son! 

A.  Wells 

Fairban'k'ASvall 

do. 

Chas,  Parsons  ; 

Hitchuu,  Sou.  A l.an-  j 


•House.  Sea  Mills,  near  Bristol 

Pair  Senil-deUchedHouses.  Atbnny-strect, 

Rotherham ---• 

Additions,  Ac.  to  Bell*  Folly,  ncarDur-i 


ham 


Reildenre.  Rawnianh.  Yorks  , Wm.  Wi 

Re»ldence,  Clayport-slreet.  .Alnwick J.  K.  stei 

Church  Hestcratlon.  Haiueringhaiii,  uear. 

Homcaetle , •• 

st-in-Tk. 


•Tarpav  iiig  Footpath*,  Ac.  . 


....  ; H,  T.  Oradon  .April  7 

:y I J.  Platts I do. 

lenson  ....  G.  Reavell,  Jun. ......  | do. 

' C.  H.  Fowler  do. 

New  Town  ' I 

Lo(a»l  Board  H-  J-  Haiiip ! April  1 

louth  T.  C.  ..  1 K-  W.  Lacey I do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Natat*  of  Appointment. 


•Prime Cost  Clerk.. 
•City Surveyor  .... 


By  whom  Advertlied.  . 


8t- Oeorge-the-Marlyr,  I 
Southwark  Vestry  ..  |2/.10b,.. 
City  of  Muuolicster  . . I I.OOW, . 


Those  marked  idth  an  Asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  l7.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.,  vl.,  vlil.  and  ix.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xx.  and  xxli 


•>1,025.— Flosh-bolt:  /..  Mevhoe/er  (Berlin).  The 
boll  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  invention,  is  actuated 
by  a lever  with  a powerful  action,  arranged  in  such  a way 
that  the  lever  lies,  when  in  its  extreme  positions,  in 
corresponding  slots  in  the  face-plate  or  framing  of  the  bolt. 

^„8J._RooKING  Tile;  C.  Emenfmtsck.—To  prevent 
snow  or  rain  entering  or  passing  through  the  roof  at  the 
place  of  junction  with  the  tiles,  cavities  or  cuts  fitted  to 
receive  plugs  are  placed  at  the  junction-angles.  When 
plugged,  the  whole  roof  is  snow  and  rain  proof. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

March  t.— 4,612,  H.  WilHngs  and  E.  Eaton,  Device  for 
Supporting  a Window-sash  and  Preventing  same  from 
being  opened.— 4.615,  W.  Flavill,  Preventing  the  Freezing 
and  Bursting  of  Water-pipes.  — 4.623.  T.  Lishman, 
Chimneys  and  Ventilating  Shafts. 

March  6.-4,643,  E.  Cotton,  Ventilation  of  Water-closet 
Pans  whilst  in  use. — 4,653,  H.  Benwell  and  E.  Kent,  Oval 
Painting  Brushes.— 4,654,  F.  Harrop  and  W.  Boyles, 
Novel  Draught  Excluder.— 4,655,  S.  Collyer,  Coloured 
Mosaics. — 4.670,  S.  Holgate  and  L.  Whittaker,  Kilns  for 
Dr>-ing  and  Burning  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. — 4,688,  E.  Goddard, 
Wall  Gas-bracket. — 4,693,  E.  Lording,  Sash-fastener.— 
4,707,  B.agnold,  Removal  of  Floor  Boards  and  other 
articles  or  things  which  .are  secured  by  Screwing,  Nailing, 
Bolling,  &C.,  to  the  Refastening  of  same,  and  10  Tools  or 
Apparatus  therefor. — 4,708,  J.  Chadwick,  Chimneys,  &c.— 
4,740,  E.  Keen  and  J.  Goddard,  Portable  Flooring. — 4,746, 
B.  L.  jungsirOm,  Ratchet  Braces. 

March  7.  — 4,766,  C.  Francis,  Reversible  Safety 
Window. — 4,772,  J.  McAllister,  Locks  for  Doors.— 4,786, 
E.  C.  Berger  and  J.  Thijwissen,  Roofing  Tile  applicable  to 
Roof  Gutters.— 4,815,  G.  Lavington  and  E.  Wright, 
Chimney-pots  and  Ventilating  Caps. — 4,8:7,  A.  Foster, 
Chisel. — 4.SiS,  M.  Hirshchfeldt,  Spring  Butt  Hinge. 

March  8.-4,847,  J.  Maggs,  Metal  Screws  for  Wood- 
work.— 4,888,  A.  Wing,  Socketted  Drain-pipes. 

March  9. — 4,936,  J-  Edmundson,  Water-closets.— 4.950, 
M.  .Adams.  Automatic  Flushing  Apparatus. — 4,964;  _H. 
Woollett,  Chimney-pots. — 4,968,  T.  • Shurmer,  Sliding 
Windows. — 4.9761  J-  Moy  and  H.  Harris,  Mechanical 
Saw-setter.  — 4,99t,  T.  Ford,  Combined  Fastener  and 
Draught  Excluder  for  Window-sashes. 

March  10.-5,020,  E.  Koch,  Plaster. — 5,051,  T. 
Woodard,  Portable  Alarm  Fastenings  for  Doors,  _&c. — 
5,070,  J_.  McNair,  Detachable  or  Kemovahie  Joint  for 
facilitating  access  to  the  interior  of  drain  w ater-pipes. 

March  12. — 5,099.  W.  Whitlej-,  Sliding  Windows 
Sashes. — Sitor,  G.  Billington,  Ornamental  Plaques,  S:c. — 
5,123.  K.  Stierle,  Binding  for  Paint  Brushes. — 5, 135,  W. 
Wilding,  Carpenters'  Gauges,  _&c. — 5,137,  E.  Benard, 
Cements. — 5,160,  C.  Potter,  Paving. 

March  13. — 5,208.  J.  Munday,  Flushing  Cisterns. — 
5,248,  J.  Matthews,  Door  Springs. 

March  14. — 5,344,  G.  Bischof,  Whitelead  Cans.— 5,347, 
J.  Mays,  Whitelead.— 5, 352,_  T.  Carter,  Flushing  CistcriK 
or  Tanks. — 5.366,  .A.  Harrison,  Cowls  of  Chimneys  and 
Ventilating  Shafts. — 5,370,  G.  Duqueny,  Levels. 

March  15. — 5,395,  A.  Walker,  Staircase  and  other 
Steps,  and  in  Pavements,  Floors,  and  Landings.— 5,435, 
W.  Marshall  and  G.  Strong,  Plumb  Rule  and  Level  com- 
bined.— 5.441,  J.  Phillips,  Chimney  and  Ventilating  Cowl. 
— 5,4^,  W.  Beck,  Promoting  Draughts  in  Chimney 
Stacks. 


March  16. — 5,480,  Jf.  Adams,  Door  Springs. — 5,5i3,_J. 
Duckett  & Son,  Limited,  and  S.  _MiddIcton,  Flushing 
Cisterns. — 5,514,  T.  Thompson,  Window-sashes,  Doors, 
" :. — 5,535,  F.  Spicer,  Window-sash  Fastener. 

ilARCH  17. — 5,574,  C.  Cooper,  Cleansing  .‘scwer.s,  &c. — 
5,603,  W.  Hay  and  J.  MacArthur,  Duplicate  Circular 
Sawing  Machines. — s,6o8,  J.  Noble,  Paint.— 5,626,  T. 
Batiks,  Fireproof  Floors. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

791,  T.  Wilson,  Door-bolt  and  Electric  Switch. — 1,016 
G.  Kirk,  Rain-w.ntcr  Ch.annels — 1,203,  W.  Taylor,  Door- 
stop.— 2,88:,  A.  li.  Watkin,  Colouring  or  Ornamenting 
Wall-paper,  &c. — 2,952,  J.  Fingland,  Preventing  Blow- 
downs in  Chimneys.— 3,218,  F.  Trier,  Stone  Saws  and 
Frames. — 3,241,  T.  Twyford,  W.iter-closets  or  Water-closet 
Basins. — 3.242,  T.  Twyford,  Flushing  Cisterns. — 3.434. 
A.  Brown  & H.  Pruce,  Connecting  Door  and  like  Knobs 
to  their  Spindles. — 3,544,  R.  Baxendale,  Chiinnej'-pots, 
&c.— 3,708,  J.  Mair,  Window  Sashes.— 3,763,  J.  Feather- 
stone,  Construction  of  Sash  Window  Frames. — 3,823, 
M.  Brooks,  Window  Sashes. — 4,090,  J.  Franz,  Spring  or 
Weight-actuated  Blowers  or  Ventilators. — 4,131,  A.  Davey, 
Set-squares  and  T-squares. — 1,157.  Lake,  Artificial 
Marble. — 3,276,  J.  Kilpatrick,  Dramage  Traps.— 3,449,  W. 
lohnson,  .Sash  Pulleys.— 3,689,  J.  Aitken,  Latches  for 
Window  Sashes.— 4, i66,J.  Parker,  Preventing  the  Bursting 
of  Water  Pipes. — 4,360,  J.  Green.ill,  of  the  firm  of  T. 
Dunk-.  & Co.,  Supports  for  Pipes. — 4,377,  K.  Astley, 
Construction  of  Fireproof  Floors. — 4,623,  T.  Lishman, 
Chimneys  and  Ventilating  Shafts. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

8,853,  'F.  Needham,  Wood  Screws. — 475,  G.  Stein, 
Hydraulic  Cement. — 1,5^,  C.  Martens,  Cowls. — 8,944,  F. 
Thomas,  Drain  and  Other  Pipes. — 9,381,  W.  Crookes, 
Glazing  of  Bricks.— 10,065,  Shore,  Bench  Holder  for 
Woodcarvers  and  Joiners.  — 13,514,  G.  Croker,  Gully 
Traps. — 13,703,  T.  Ryland  and  E.  Bird,  Machines  for 
Carving  Y\'ooa,  &c. — 431,  E.  Reisser,  Rotary  Flush  Water 
Receptacle  for  Water-closets,  &c. — 2,414,  S.  Dutton, 
Water-closets, — 2,466,  G.  Thomson  and  G.  Morrell,  Wat 
closets. — 3,233,  H.  Brown  and  G.  Mitchell,  Ventilators. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  13. — By  Driver  <5r*  Co.  (at  Beckenham):  A plot 


9/.  10s.,  Chaucer-rd. , Brixton,  reversion  in  76  yrs.,  4 
W'j  Elliott,  Hon,  Boyton  : 154,  Belsize-rd.,  Hamp 
u.t.  60  yrs..  g.r.  gh  ss.,  r.  5s(.,  420/. — By  Henry  b*  1 
ford:  The  residence  “ Maxton,"  Loats-rd.,  Claphan 
45  jTS.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  !<»/.,  810/.;  3,  4,  5,  Acre-si}., 
f.g.r.  of  10/.,  Park-rd.,  Stockwell,  reversion  in  ^ 
310/.:  12,  Marmion-rd.,  L.nvcnder  Hill,  u.t.  76  yr? 
7/.  10s.,  r.  40/.,  365/. 

March  20.— By  G.  F.  Box  b‘  Co. : 73  to  79 
Appleby-st.,  Kingsland.  u.l.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  123/. 
— By  Hunter  Hunter:  I.g.r.  0133/.,  Ikirnsoa 

Paddington,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  680/.  ; i.g.r.  of  66/.  15$., 
Walk,  &c.,  Sydenham,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  1,470 
II'.  IF.  Read  &•  Co.:  19,  Heath-st.,  Barking,  fTD 
620/. — By  Debcnham,  Tesvson,  Co.  : F.g.r.  0 
VVorsley-rd.,  Hampste.ad,  reversion  in  83  yrs.,  960^) 
of  2o/.,  Bayonne-rd.,  Fulham,  ditto  in  86  yrs.,  480 
25,  Ca.sterton-st.,  Hackney,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  13/., 
two  amphitheatre  stalls.  Royal  Albert  Hall,  78 
A'.  IVood;  “The  Grange,"  Barnes  Green,  c.,  1.050 
Kingsbur>--rd.,  Islington,  u.l.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  33/., 
29,  Culford-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  ^.7^ 
285/.  ; 70,  Eglington-rd.,  Bow,  f.,  350/.  ; 76,  Boys 
Walworth,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  40/.,  2801 
Bellenden-rd.,  Peckh.am,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  4/,,  los.. 
By /.  dr'  W.  Johnson;  5,  6,  Fclton-st.,  Ho.xion,  f., 
25,  Holt-pl.,  f..  225/. ; 60,  Sydenham-st.,  Whiistabl^ 

f. ,  150/.  ; 20,  Harvey-st.,  Hoxton,  and  43,  45,  47,  • 
St.,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  370/. ; i to  ii.  Halcombe-p 
24  yrs.,  g.r.  40/.,  520/.  ; :i6,  1:8,  Phillip-st.,  u.L  2 

g. r.  12/.,  200/.;  28:  to  287,  291,  303,  305,  307,  W'l 
Victoria-pk..  and  2,  Cowdry-st.,  u.t.  62  yrs.,_g.i 
1,175/.  : 57,  59,  62,  64,  65,  66,  Monimer-rd.,  Kini 
u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.  12s.,  :,ooo/. 

March  21. — By  E.  Hotssvortk:  22,  \V(X)dlan 
.Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  70  >ts.,  g.r.  4/.  15s.,  r.  32 
205/.;  60,  62,  64,  LondeslK>rough-rd.,  u.t.  70  >t 
16/.  10s.,  r.  83/.,  630/. — By  E.  IFood:  “ Parkhun 
“ Marlow  Villas,”  Underhill-rd.,  Honor  Oak,  u.t.  1 
g.r.  ii/.,  r.  54/.,  410/.  ; 7,  Park-crcs.,  Stoke  New 
u.t.  54  yr>..  g.r.  8/.,  r.  50/L,  440/. ; 60,  The 
Hammersmith,  u.t.  898  yr.s.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  46/, 
208,  Cambrldge-rd.,  Kilburn,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  8/. 
50/.,  375/.  ; 175,  177,  Park-rd.,  Peckhain,  u.t.  46  yi 
4/.  161.,  r.  36/.,  70ol.  : 14,  Raymond-rd.,  West  Ha 
68  yrs.,  g.r.'  5/.,  165/. 

March  22. — By  C.  b*  H.  White:  26,  Dea 
Walworth,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  42/.,  340^  : 8,  0 
ter.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  .30  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,_r.  48/.^ 


of  f.  land,  Wickham-rd.,  Beckenham,  420/. 

March  19. — By  W.  Bradly  (at  Deptford):  5,  Earls- 
wood-st.,  Greenwich,  f.,  365/. — By  .9.  P.  Read  b*  Co.; 
Ill,  Princess-st..  Edgware-rd.,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  375/. — 
By  Messrs.  Aldrieiges:  26,  Station-rd.,  Norwood,  f.,  r.  62/., 
900/.;  i.g.r.  of  84/.,^Iartinda!c-rd.,  West  Ham,  U.t.  14  yrs., 
g.r.  32/..  with  reversion  to  rack  renLal,  350/.— By  Herring, 
Son,  b’  Daw:  I.g.r.  of  200/.  12s.,  Atkins-rd.,  and  New 
Park-rd.,  Clapham,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  65/.,  720/.;  47, 
■Tressillian-rd.,  St.  John's,  S.E.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.  1,3s.,  500/. — By  C.  W.  Daz'ies ; 109,  Tufnell  Pk.- 
rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  50^.;  107,  Cotten- 
bam-rd.,  f.,  r.  45/.,  420/. — By  Millar,  Son,  bP  Co.: 
, A plot  of  f.  land,  Stafford-rd.,  Kilburn,  180/.;  f.g. 


ter.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  .30  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  48/.,  35 
IFahefeld  6r  Son  : 112,  Oakfield-rd.,  Penge,  (.,  4J 
C.  Farley:  4,  5,  6,  Pear  Tree-ct.,  Clapton,  and 


Pear  Trce-pl.,  f.,  66(j/. — By  C.  C.  'I . Moorei 
Dunlace-nl.,  Clapton,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s., 
800/!  14,  Aston-st.,  Limehouse,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  3^ 
26/.,  230/.— By  W.  J.  Ne-.oell:  50,  52. 
Deptford,  f.,  390/.;  “Balaclava  House,"  Balacl 
Bermondsey,  u.t.  41  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  200/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  J 
ground-rent  5 I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  l 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  fi 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  cMyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold; 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  lor  unexpired  term ; p-t 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road 
square ; pL  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  cres.  for  c 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.J 
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;iCES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Hit,  B.C. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

i.T.  ..load  9/10/0  16/0/0 


a/s'o 


4/15'c 


i,Lntsie.  S:c.  1/5/0  

^ z/io/o  4'i5/o 

.la S/10/0  7^0/0 

Canada  ted  a/io/o  3 0/0 
I’ellow  — o/io/o  . 4/15/0 
^antalc,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
iJCetsburg..  s/0/0  6/10/0 
Bit.  Riga, 

9/5/0  4/10/0 

N crown....  a/5/0  4/10/0 


.i-iea  7/>o/o  9/0/0 

detersburg, 


,.'hite 8/to'o  ii/o/o 

sh 8/io/a  16110/0 

Sea 8/0/0  16/10/0 

•jla,  Pine  1st  aa/io/o  xg'io/o 
bo.  and..,.  17/0/018/10/0 
*0.  3rd.  &c.  7/10/0  lo/s/o 
,4pnice,  ist  9/0/0  ii/o/o 
illo.  3rd  dc 


3 Brunswick 
all  kinds 
If  boards, 
q In.  prep. 

I 


a ..  ft. 
^ins,  &c. 
pny,  Cuba 
Domingo, 

3h5o.  do.' 
lOco  do.  do. 
Iliras  do.  . , 
birkey  ton 


6/ro/e  7/10/0 
6/0/0  7/S/0 

3/0/0  15/0/0 


o/io/o  0/15/0 
0/7/6  0/13/6 

Tt  14 


a 

4/0/0 

8'o/o 


TIMBER  (fonfinurifl. 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  o/r/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3I  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  in  Scot. 

land  ton  3/3/0}  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London  5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 
in  London  ....  6/0/0  6/10/e 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  43/0/0  43/to/o 
Best  selected  ..  4V0/0  44/10/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . ^/o/o  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 41/3/6  41/7/6 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4}  o/o/S 
L H A D — P ig, 

^anUh ton  9/3/6  9/5/0 

brands 9/5/0  9/6/3 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards....  xi/0/0  0/0/a 

Pipe ii/io/o  0/0/0 

ZINC  — English 

sheet ton  18/10/0  19/e/o 

Vieille  Mon. 

tagne  ao/o/o  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 69/7/669/17/6 

Australian 70/0/0  70/10/0 

English  Ingots..  73/0/07^10/0 

Banca 73/0/0  74/0/0 

Billiton  69/0/0  69/to/o 

OILS. 

Linseed 

Cocoanut,  Cochin 

Do.  Cwlon  

Palm.  Lagos 

Rapeseed,  English 

Do.  brown 

Cottonseed  ref. ... 

Lubricating,  U.S. 

Do.  refineef 

Tar  — Stockholm 

Archangel 


9/17/6  ao/o/o 
39/0/0  0/0/c 

93/10/0  93115/0 
340/0  0/0/0 

21/10/0  23/0/0 
30/0/0  0/0/0 
19/15/0  ai/io/o 
32/0/0  24/0/0 
4'o/o  5/0/0 

s/0/0  13/0  0 

0/23/0  0/0/0 


j TENDERS. 

Imunications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
bbe  addressed  to  " The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
ti.'rfAan  100. m.  <?n  Thursdays.] 

DEES'. —Accepted  for  the  erection  of  Free  Church  and 
•eierciillcr,  Mr.  Ino.  Rust,  City  Architect,  224,  Union, 
berdeen,  Qvi.mtities  by  architect  :— 

w.— Roe  Smith .£1.645  0 0 

’fMrrrj.— las.  Gaine  & Sons 1,14615  o 

tticr.— John  F,  Anderson 149  2 o 

SfW.— Alexr.  Ross 156  o o 

»T.— Alexr.  Adam  & Co 141  c o 

eers  anti  t!/a3iers. — J,  Se  S.  Fybes 139  5 o 

i'«f3'/(fffj.—Jas,  Florence  & Son  ....  61  15  0 


[All  of  Aberdeen.] 


£3,419  ■ 


■«j.— A,  Milne  & Son  

ttilfrs Watson  & Robb  

iters,— J.  Blaikic  & Sons  

rj.— A.  Adam  & Co 

rrer.f.— J,  Steplien  & Son  

leraiiii  G/aaier.—CotAan  & Watt.. 

vark.—W.  McKinnon  & Co 

mougery,  6-r.— J.  Laing  & Co 

ing.—}.  Blaikic  & Sons  


CHERTSEY. — For  the  erection  of  infirmary,  &c..  and  alterations 
to  workhouse,  tramp  wards,  &c.,  at  Ottetshaw.  Chertsey,  Surrey, 
for  IheGuardians  of  the  Chertsey  Unbn.  Mr.  C.  Welch,  architect, 


The  Weyhridge  F'u 


w.  Nesniyth £9.^ 


ni'-liing  Company  ..;£ii.43i  18  I J.  Martin 8,953  o 

T.  Knight  & Sons  ... . 9,636  o R.  J.  Hunt,  Chertsey*  8,697  o 

B.  Ingram  Si  Co 9,243  o | • Accepted. 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £8,893  los.  2d.] 


CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  additions  to  the  brewery, 
High-siteet.  Mr.  F.  West,  architect,  Croydon  ; — 

M.  Taylor £3.400  | Smith  & Sons  £3p094 

S.  Page  3 248  I Bryan  & Son  2,971 

A.  Bullock  3,194  1 Bulled  & Co.  8,793 


ELL  AND  (Yorks.).— For  the  erection  of  thirteen  scullery-houses, 
for  Mr.  Albert  Bailey,  Westgate,  EUand.  Mr.  J.  E.  Crowther, 
architect : — 

Mason. — G.  Redyliough,  Elland  £t.t7S  o o 

yointr.—].  E.  Crowther.  Elland  416  o o 

Plumber.— Elkington.  Elland  50  o 0 

Slater  and  Plasterer.— T.  Wadsworth  244  10  0 

/’o»n/4r-.— T.  Townsden  35  o 0 


Oldroyd  445  10  I E.  Peak 

Jackson  ic  Son 377  o | .Messenger  & Co 314  1 

//ia'A  Pressure. 

C.  N.  Haden  & .Sons  ..  ..£473  0 I Bacon  & Co..  London, 

R.  P.  deRidder 378  o|  S.s.iS  ft.  (accepted)  ...  .£259 

Uldroyd  354  o I Trusswell  & Son 181  i 

];.  Peake 268  o I William  Boulton  163 

Jackson  A- Son 25918! 


GODALMING. — For  the  construction  of  contributory  drainage, 
north  01  the  river  Wey  (Contract  No.  i),  for  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  Henry  Moon,  surveyor,  High-street.  Godaiming 

Wilkinson  Bros £14.000  I C.  Osenlon £11.372 

John  Neave  12,870  James  Dickson 11.330 

William  Cunliffe  11.493  j Thomas  Adams  ir.300 

B.  Cooke  Sc  Co 11.450  1 John  Jackson,  I’laistow*..  10,900 

• Accepted  lot  No.  i Contract. 


GREAT  HARWOOD  (Lancs,). — For  flagging  and  paving  certain 
stieets  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  R.  Chippendale,  Surveyor, 
.reat  Harwood per  yard. 


HANLE\.— For  lighting  the  Higher  Grade  Schools.  Hanley,  by 
electncity,  for  the  Hanley  School  Board.  Mr.  Edward  E,  Scrivener, 
Architect  to  the  Board 

Ball  & Co £66t  7 3 I Mansell.  Mercier,  & 

Brush  Electric  Co 588  19  9 Co £475  10  0 

I^ng,  Wharton,  & J.  Blackburn  46614  8 

Co 586  8 9 I Spagnoletti&Crookes  436  17  o 

Fowler  Lancaster,  & I Verity  i Sons.  Man- 

Co.  S57  >3  of  Chester  (accepted)..  398  11  6 


HANLEY  (Staffs.).— For  the  erection  of  two  shops,  Piccadilly, 
for  Mr.  W.  J.  Moxon.  Mr.  Elijah  Jones,  architect,  lo,  Albion- 
street,  Hanley.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

A.  Foster £1,480  0 I C.  Comes  £1,29910 

Geo.  Ellis  1,477  o A.  & H,  Salt.  Bros 1.390  o 

A.  Ward  1,332  o C.  Smith 1.293  0 

J.J.Longdcn  1.329  0 j T.  Godwin,  Hanley*  ..  1,285  0 

* Accepted. 


LONDON,— For  the  erection  of  warehouse.  White-street  and 
Tenter-street,  for  Messrs.  Perrot  & Perrott.  Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Russell 

CoUs  i Sons  £14,720  1 Dove  Bros £13.874 

H^I,  Beddall,  Sc  Co 14,684  J.  Greenwood  13,458 

Higgs  Sc  Hill 14.540  I Patman  Sc  Fotherlng- 

J.  Crover 14,1841  ham  (accepted) 13,073 

D.  Charteris  13.983  I 

LONDON. — For  reinstatement  after  fire  at  No.  24.  Old  Bailey,  for 
Messrs  Boot  & Carpenter.  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  architect 

W.  I^rteri  Son  £2.170  I J-  W.  Falkner £1,797 

William  Downs  2,040  Killby  Sc  Gayford 1.703 

G.  S.  S.  Wdliams  Sc  Son  ..  1,022  E.  Lawrance  Sc  Sons  ....  1,711 

L.  Whitehead 1,875  I 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs.  No.  28,  Brunswick-square, 
W.C..  for  Dr.  Murphv.  Mr,  A.  Pamacott.  surveyor,  ic.,  03.  York- 
road.  Lambeth.  S.li.  ; — 

Veitch  & Close  £497  I Lapthome  & Co £374 

Norris 443  I 

LONDON.— Accepted  for  repairs  at  No.  63,  Kidbrooke  Park- 
road.  Blackheath.  Mr.  H.  Percy  Monckton,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor. 33,  Walbrook,  E.C. 

Walter  B.  Briant £115  0 o 

LOUGHBOROUGH.— Accepted  for  building  " One  Ash  ’ 
Loughborough.  Mr.  Lamer  Siigden,  architect.  Leek.  Quantities 
by  the  architect 

William  Moss  & Son  £2.450  0 0 

NEWBURY.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Frilsham  House 
near  .Newbury.  Berks  . for  Sir  Cameron  Gull,  Bart.  Mr.  S.  iJambicr 
Parry,  architect:— 

^ Tender.  Est.  A.  Est.  B. 

^Us&Sons £16,652  ....  £15,850  ....  £14,150 

Wlieelcr  Bros 15.930  ....  15.270  , .. 

Stephens.  Bastow,  i Co.,  *-593 

Limited  15.246  ....  14,606  ....  13,949 

Escourt&Sons 14,543  ....  ,4,068  ....  ,3.,% 

Botttil!  & Son,  Reading  ^ ^ 

(accepted)  13.448  ....  13,080  ....  12.575 

A.  If  external  Joinery  in  deal  in  lieu  of  oak. 

B.  If  internal  joinery  in  deal  in  lieu  of  oak. 

NEWBURY.— For  the  construction  of  sewage  disposal  works 
Lower  Way-lane,  and  Pumping  Station,  Newbury,  for  tlie  Tov 
Mr.  Jno.  Aiistie,  ■ = 


Council 
S.W.  :— 

A.  Kellett £s.4S8  12  0 

R.  K.  Facey 5.108  19  7 

James  Dickson  ....  4.911  is  8 

C wu:... 


I Bell 


4.367  ' 


igineer,  17,  Victoria 

E.  C.  James £4,362  1 

B.  Cooke* Co 4,274  < 

Geo.  Elms,  Benham, 

Newbury* 4,031  n 

•Accepted. 


Hanley.  Quantities  by  architect  : — 

£•  £699  15  I Ogden  & Banks  £643 

G.  Ellis 650  o I T.  Godwin.  Hanley*  .. ..  639 

• Accepted. 


Edgar  Gauld  £^S6 

enter. — A.  Winchester 306  , 

lArr.— John  Petrie 76  , 

(frrr.-.Mason*  Sellar  73 

/(•relief  C/asiVi-,—G.  Donald  & Sons  48  i> 

r.— C.  Maitland 40  , 

■hinss.  Cre ,63  i 


[AH  of  Aberdeen.] 


£t,»93  3 o 

DON.— For  the  supply  of  2.400  tons  Hartshill  or  other 
•metal,  for  the  Highway  Board.  Mr.  C.  Tame,  District 
Appleford.  near  Abingdon  :— 

Atherstone  Hartshill  at  prices 

varying  from  9s.  to 

I 10s.  4d. 

Ij  W.  B.  Beauchamp.  Shepton  Mallet  Cranmore  stone  at 
" , 8s.  6d.  to  8s.  8d. 

-larcham  ■1480  yards  each  of 

/ localstoneat  IS. 6d. 

on,  Wootton  Local  gravel  at  4s. 

and  5s.  yer  yard. 

j-  BURY.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings  and  offices, 
^tpke  Mandeviile  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  F.  Taylor, 
t,  Aylesbury  : — 

£1,058  0 j Holland  & Steel £945  0 

996  18  I C.  Crook 907  s 

97a  o G.  H.  Gibson  High 
963  o Wycombe  (accepted)..  898  o 


St  Cannon  .... 
Son  


.ton.— For  erecting  two  houses  in  "The  Drive."  Hove, 
• "'ll'a/ns.  Mr.  G.  Warren  Cooper,  architect.  Bedford 
se,  Bedford  Row  ;— 

E.  Cooper £6,200  o 0 

HEATH  (Near  Manchester).  — For  the  erection  of 
g works,  stahles  and  stores  (exclusive  of  flooring  and 
. for  Messrs.  Luke  & Spencer.  Limited,  Manchester. 

’’wt  ^^'■hitect,  5,  Osbome-road,  Stockport.  Quan- 

Brown  & Son £4.242 

Southern*  Son 4.240 

Hamilton  4.167 

Stem,  Sons,  & Co 4,148 

Wni.  Thorpe,  Man- 
chester (accepted) 4,095 


(Kent).— For  works  of  drainage  and  laying  out,  and 
on  of  boundary-wall  and  fencing,  at  new  cemetery,  for  the 
4 Burial  Board.  Messrs.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen  * Son,  Siir- 

0 I E.  PeiU  * Sons* £457  o 

10  I • Accepted. 


..'^M.-For  the  erection  of  Terhnical  Education  Institute, 
et.  Mr.  u E.  Bond,  architect,  Victoria  Buildings 
r^  Quantities  by  the  architect 

£3.944  I ^ Seager .••£3,449 


IfS: 


...  3.486  I E.  W.  FUley,  Ciiaiham*  . . 3,145 
• Accepted 


HEATHFIELD  (Sussex).— Accepted  for  new  school,  for  the 
Heathfield  School  Board.  Mr.  H.  Percy  Monckton,  architect  and 
surveyor.  32,  Walbrook,  E.C.  :— 

F-  R-  Rams  £823  .9  4 


HEREFORD.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  "Old 
Friars,"  Hereford.  Mr,  W.  W.  Robinson,  architect,  10,  King-street 
Hereford;- 

Hodges £1,372  I Bowers  & Co.  * £1.156 

1.3*4  • Accepted, 

U of  Hr-'’---’ 


J.  Uavii 


[AU  o 


Hereford.] 


IPSWICH.— For  the  erection  of  house,  stables,  &c..  Woodbridge- 
road.  Ipswich,  for  Mr.  E.  S.  Singleton.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wright 
architect  .3nd  surveyor.  Quantities  by  the  architect  :— 

W.  Grays  £1.695  8 i I E.  Catchpole  £1.609  0 0 

}.  Pells  * Son 1.672  5 1 ( F,  Bennett  (accepted 

C.  Barrett 1,660  0 oj  with  modifications)  1,605  o 0 


Queen  Anne's  Gate,  London,  S.W. : — 

Granite. 

Ambrose  Andrews  £220  o 0 

E.  Sharland  * H.  Green ai8  o 0 

J.&W.  Strike 204  o o 

W.  H.  Gooding,  St.  Thomas,  Exeter*  ..  2co  o o 
• Conditionally  accepted. 


LON  DON.— Accepted  for  cleaning,  distempering,  &c.,  Settles- 
treet  Board  School  East,  for  the  School  Board  for  London  ;— 
George  Barker £28310  o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  at  the  "White  Hart  " 89 
High-street,  Shoreditch,  for  Mr.  Win.  Wright,  Mr.  Horace  M 
Wakley.  .architect,  ii,  Adam-streot,  Strand,  W.C.  :— 

Hood,  47t,  Betlm.al  Green-road £1.460  i o 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house  in  Samuel- 
Streei,  Woolwich,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  laie  Henry  Shersby. 
Mr.  Benaiah  W.  Adkin,  architect,  14,  Queen-street,  Cheapside, 

Wells  & Sons £493  I George  Carter  (accepted) . . £375 

John  Bull 465  J.  W.  Cuddington*  350 

A.  J.  Fenn 450!  ‘Withdrawn. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  the  superstructure  of  Nos.  52  and 
53.  Pailiament-street,  Westminster.  Mr.  H.  Hunily  Gordon,  archi- 
— — Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Gale,  Falcon-court,  32,  Fleet-street, 


E.C.  : 

G.  H-  & A.  Bywaters  . . . .£7,880 

Ashby  * Homer  7.750 

J.  Mowlem  & Co 7.639 

Trollope*  Sons 7,600 

Cubitt  & Co 7,526 


Hall.  Bedell,  * Co £7,5:2 

F.  & H.  F.  Higgs 7,450 

Perry  & Co 7,397 

Holloway  Bros 7,371 


LONDON.— For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  premises  Nos.  47 
and  48,  Kiiighirider-street,  and  Nos.  i,  2.  3,  and  4,  Knighirider. 
court,  for  Messrs.  Cook,  Son,  & Company.  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
Mathews,  architect  ; — 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  & Son  ..£4,430  I T.  Grover  & Son £3,59* 

AshDy  & Homer  4,325  I Killby  & Gayford 3540 

E.  lawrance  * Sons  ....  4,074  1 B.  E.  Niglitingale 3,49c 

HoUowayBtos 3.762  1 J- H.  Wdford  & Son 3,30, 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  premises,  Brixton-road 
for  Messrs.  Peter  & Evans.  Mr.  G.  Warren  Cooper,  architect, 
Bedford  Row  House,  Bedford  Row 

S,  Hayden  £115  0 o 


PENRITH.— For  the  construction  of  sewerage  works,  Laaonby 
mr  the  Lmon  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  E.  A.  Sandford 
Fawcett,  engineer,  i,  \ ictoria-street.  Westminster.  S.W. 

Joseph  Jackson >53,  <5  g 

John  Graham,  Laaonby  R.S.O..  Cumberland*  510  8 gi 
•Accepted. 

PENZANCE.— For  the  erection  of  dairy,  shop,  &c..  18  and  19, 
Redmnick-terraee.  Mr.  Richard  Hill,  architect  j Bav  View 
Terrace.  Penzance;—  ’ ^ 

Edward  Pidwcll  (Mason!  ) 

Joseph  James  (C'ar/z/i/zr)  f£386  ro 

Th-Lm3°c  I'amec ••••'-•  3/2  <* 

A,  Chapman  {9 

[All  of  Penzance.] 

PETERBOROUGH- — For  the  erection  of  house,  stables  etc 
Bamber-street.  for  Mr.  Kay.  Mr.  J.  G-  StaUebrass,  atchicect,  Peter 
borough.  Quantities  by  the  architect  ;— 

£454  *5  o(D.  Gray £41,  o 0 

J.  T.  Machin  ....  448  0 o W.  Sibley 41c  i«  o 

J->;'ehels  43916  3 T.  Bailey* 43,  „ o 

■/;. 9, *35  o o]  •.■accepted. 

W .Umiltr*  W.  Pape  420  o o j 

[All  of  Peterborough.] 

RADCLIFFE,— Accepted  for  the  construction  of  settling  tanks 
and  erceiioii  of  buildings,  *c.,  Mount  Sion-road;  sewage  &c  for 
the  Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  L,  RochweU,  Surveyor,  LoiJal  Board 
Othce,  Radchffc.  Quantities  by  Surveyor  :— 

Contract  Xo.  i. 

Etheridge  * Clark.  CUeethain  Hill,  Man- 


Jolm  WoUtenholme,  Albert  Works,  Ratcliffe  . 


RUGBY,— Accepted  for  the  execution  of  300  yards  new 
with  drains,  *c..  South-street  to  Cambridge-atreet  for  the 
Freehold  Land  Society.  Mr.  T.  J,  Franklin,  Surveyor  to  III 
Society,  Rugby:-  ’ 

W.  T.  Hall,  Rugby , 


ST.  BLAZEY  (Cornwall), — For  the  construe 


1 of  a reservoir ; 


Andrew,  Engineer,  Dean-place.  Liakcacd ' 

Edgar  Duke £1,187  6 5 I W.  Tyzzer  £69910 

James  Julian 710  o o John  Menear  & N- 

W-Kowe  70719  o|  Oliver.St.  Blazey*..  556  6 1 

• Accepted. 

SALFORD,— Accepted  for  tl 

for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  

tects.  ICO,  King.street,  Manchester;- 

Kxcivatin^,  Krainin;:,  and  Pric/noori.—C.  H. 

Normanton,  Manchester  £.2  ■ 

Terra.cotta  Settins. — C.  H.  Normanton.  Man-  ' 

.•ilasonry  — 'riiomas  Derbyshire, 'st’oc’kport'.'.’.'.'  j 

Carpentry  and  Joinery.-Halsicdd  Bros., 

Eastwood  and  TotiniorcTen  

Slatini'.—\ame%  Barrow,  Manchester '1 

/rori/ixrw./rr,— Myles  Cooper.  Manchester  5 

Plumtiuj,',  Glnztux',  &-e.—G.  H.  Opensliaw, 

Pendleton.  Manchester 

Plastertnjr  and  P.unttnj^.-Sii  }.  jliiarwiiod, 

Manchester......  . 

Trrrd-ro/M,— Doulton  * Co..  London  i 5 

'■rani/e. — Henning  & Co,,  London  j 

rnal  Oai  iVoodvjork.S.  J.  Waring*  Sons 


Manchester. . 


Heat 


Manchester 


nd  I'entilatioi 


•aiigfield  * Co., 


300  . 


SANDOWN.-For  extension  to  pier  and  new  landing-stage. 
Sandown.  l.W  ..  for  tlie  Sandown  Pier  Extension  Company,  Limited 
Mr- T.  K.  Saunders.  Engineer,  Ventiior--  r 1.  . 

The  Barrowticld  Iron-  | H.  J.  Sanders £9.1,, 

works,  Li(l £9,450  H.  Young  * Co 9,090 

B.  Cooke*  Co 9, *90  I Roe  & Grace  §1^ 

SEVENOAKS  (KentI — Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  to 
' Copthall,  and  erection  of  subling,  Mr.  H.  Percy  Monckton 
architect  and  surveyor,  39,  Walbrook,  E C -—  ' 

S.  I^ilden £892  o 0 

UPPER  DOVERCOURT.— For  the  erection  ol  infants’  school 
for  185,  covered  playgrounds,  walling.  &c..  at  Upper  Dovercourt 
Essex,  for  the  Harwich  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  W.  Start  architect' 
Cups  Chanihers,  Colchester,  and  Main-road,  Harwich.  Quantities 


Smith,  Beaumont,  & 

I’awson  £ 

F.  Bennett 

J.  Moran  & Son 
Girling  & Coe  .... 

Kerridge*  Shaw  . 


;:ia : 


W.  E.  French  * Co.£i,48 

S.  Pannenter 1,46 

A.  Brown 1.45 

E.  Saunders,  Dover- 
court (accepted)..  1,27 
E.  West 1,26. 


(rij  Cost  of  school  buildings,  £793.  Cost  of  covered  playgrounds 
privies,  &c..  £216.  Costofiwundary  walE.  playgrounds,  See...  £271. 
Cost  per  liead  of  (a)  £4  55.  sd.  Total  cost  ocr  head  £6  i8s.  02-3?!. 
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WAINFLEET  (Lines  For  oak  seating,  pulpit  screen,  flooring. 
&c..  the  parish  church.  Mr.  J.  B.  Corby,  architect.  Stamford  : — 

A.  T.  Blood £1,08712  6IS.  Sherwin  £874  0 0 

Walter  & Hensman.  1.039  o o Thompson  & Sons  . . 820  0 o 

A.  Wood  1.030  o o I >.  Crawshaw  706  ra  4 

W.  H.  Parker 1.005  16  oil.  J.  Turner.  Wain- 

Bowman  & Sons....  98310  ol  fleet  (accepted)  .. ..  6731311 


WATFORD.— For  the  erection  of  a hospital  for  infectious 
diseases,  for  the  Watford  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 
Chas.  P.  Ayres,  architect.  14A,  High-street,  Watford,  guantities 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey.  Kilbum : — 


Wall  & Co £ia.ioo 

Clifford  A:  Cough it.978 

G.  & J.  Waterman 11. 934 

Kimberley  11,774 

H.  Martin  ii,5J0 

Webster  & Cannon 11,478 

Andrews  & Sons, 

Watford* ii.?90 

Wiggs  11.190 

Kerridge  & Shaw ii.i47 

— , F.  Dupont  10.790 

(Architect’s  estimate.  £11.905  o o.] 

• Accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 


Holliday  & Greenwood  . .£13.893 

Willi.im  Bailey 13.464 

C.  Eames 13.056 

W.  B.  Neal ia.895 

C.  Brightman la-T^ 

Longley  Bros 12.773 

Brown  &:  Sons  12.600 

Dunham  Bros 12.502 

Turner.  Ltd 12.517 

William  judge  12,448 

C.  Miskin 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  aonom  (or 
4s.  gd.  per  qoarter),  C”"  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Morning t Post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  W.  B,  : G.  B.  (amount  should  have  been  stated). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c.,  must  be  accompanied 
^ the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  neceesarily  for  publica- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papeis  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

n't  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 


been  duplicated  for  other  jeumais  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  eemmunications  renrding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


•THE  BUILDER"  CATHEDRAL  SERIES, 

the  cathedrals 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January,  1891.  to  June,  1893.) 

In  each  case— EXTERIOR  VIEW.  spedaUy  drawn  for  this  series, 
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HE  above  title  does 
not  refer  to  the 
making  of  S bends 
or  of  wiped  joints, 
or  any  other  of  the 
operations  included 
under  the  general 
head  of  “plumber's 
work  " as  ordinarily 
understood,  but  to 
ilie  now  almost  extinct  practice  of  the  use  of 
his  manageable  and  ductile  metal  in  orna- 
Inental  work.  The  architectural  world  of  to- 
ay,  or  a section  of  it,  is  just  now  awakening 
0 the  fact  that  lead  has  in  past  time  been 
irgely  used  in  an  ornamental  and  decorative 
ishion,  either  in  works  created  purely  for 
mament,  such  as  statues  and  vases,  or  in 
lie  ornamental  treatment  of  objects  of  utility 
fiade  in  this  material,  such  as  cisterns  and 
■un-spout  heads.  We  published  only  last 
i’eek  an  example  of  the  revival  of  this  use  of 
Ud  in  modern  times  in  the  shape  of  the 
ptails  ot  a lead  spout-head  and  conduit 
psigned  by  Mr.  Ferguson  for  Tullie  House. 
,i’e  presume  that  Mr.  Lethaby,  whose 
:tle  book  on  Lead-work*  suggests  these 
marks,  would  scoff  at  these  because  draw- 
gs  were  admittedly  made  for  them  by  an 
chitect  (see  the  final  page  of  his  book), 
stead  of  their  being  the  spontaneous  effort 
the  leadsman's  fancy.  That,  pace  Mr. 
?thaby,  is  a little  bit  of  the  jcsthetic 
gotry  of  the  ■“  craftsman  revival.’’  If  the 
orkers  in  lead  have  for  the  present  lost  any 
nse  of  the  possibilities  of  their  material  in 
e way  of  decorative  treatment,  it  is  surely 
tier  that  they  should  produce  decorative 
3rk  in  it  at  the  suggestion  of  an  architect 
an  that  they  should  not  produce  such  work 
all.  This  sentence  is  almost  the  one 
lit  we  have  to  find  in  the  book  in  question 
which  is  the  reason  we  begin  with  it,  to 
t rid  of  it  at  once.  If  the  argument  applies 
lead-work,  surely  it  applies  to  everything 
ie  in  the  shape  of  craftsman’s  work.  Then 
ly  does  Mr.  Lethaby  himself  make  excel- 
it  designs  for  chimney-pieces  and  furni- 
, e,  for  artisans  to  work  from  ? We  might 
rely  say  equally  of  these,  that  “they 
ive  been  carefully,  painfully  ‘executed’  to 


the  architect’s  drawings.’’  Yet  they  are  un- 
questionably much  better  to  look  at  than  a 
great  deal  of  furniture  which  has  not  been 
executed  to  an  architect’s  drawings.  If  Mr. 
Lethaby  believes  so  exclusively  in  the  crafts- 
man, why  does  he  not  make  tables  and  book- 
cases and  chimney-pieces  himself,  instead  of 
designing  them  'i  Or  why  scoff  at  the 
architect  who  makes  drawings  for  lead- 
work,  and  the  docile  craftsman  who  works 
from  them  ? It  would  be  delightful,  of 
course,  if  the  worker  in  lead  had  the  wish 
and  the  faculty  to  produce,  out  of  his  own 
pleasure  in  the  work,  a beautiful  decorative 
treatment  of  the  material.  But  since  he 
obviously  has  not  at  present,  surely  the 
architect  may  deserve  thanks  for  trying,  by 
his  drawings,  to  invite  the  workman  to  some- 
thing better. 

Apart  from  this  little  inconsistency,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  Mr.  Lethaby ’s  small  book  is 
an  admirable  resiince  of  what  has  been  and 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  artistic  lead-work. 
After  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  treat- 
ment of  lead  at  different  periods,  the  author 
re-commences  on  one  of  the  practical  uses 
of  lead,  as  a covering  to  buildings.  Some  of 
his  remarks  on  this  portion  of  the  subject 
we  cannot  altogether  concur  in.  He 
obsen’cs  that  the  lead  roof  must  have  been 
perseveringly  maintained  as  the  covering 
of  the  Mediccval  cathedrals  from  a preference 
for  its  effect  above  any  other  kind  of  roofing. 
"Tlie  creeping  of  the  lead  on  steep 


J Lead-work,  Old  and  Ornamental,  and  for  the  most 
)t  English.  By  W.  R.  Lethaby,  with  Illustrations. — 
idon;  Macmillan  & C®.,  1893. 


surfaces,  the  many  burnings,  and  the  great 
e.vpense  in  large  churches  which  would  take 
literally  acres  of  lead,  made  maintenance 
a burden,  but  they  liked  this  metal 
casing,  and  that  was  enough.’’  It  might  be 
suggested  perhaps  that  there  is  a great 
element  of  conservatism  in  MedicCval  archi- 
tecture, in  spite  of  its  rather  rapid  changes 
in  regard  to  style,  and  that  when  once  it  had 
been  recognised  that  lead  was  the  proper 
material  for  roofs,  in  a practical  sense,  it 
would  be  regarded  as  a matter  of  course  to 
continue  its  use.  But  if  the  continuance 
were  really  from  a preference  of  this  to  any 
other  then  available  material,  it  was  a 
justifiable  preference.  No  other  mode  of 
covering  a timber  roof  suits  so  well  the  long 
narrow  roof  of  a Mediaeval  church,  in  which 
the  lines  of  tlie  rolls  break  up  what  would 
otherwise  be  a long  plane  surface,  give  scale 


the  style.  We  somewliat  question  the  fact 
of  a preference  for  timber  and  lead-covered 
spires  over  stone  ones.  The  weight,  in 
spite  of  the  lead,  was  much  less  than  that  of 
the  stone  spire,  and  could  be  placed  on  a 
central  tower  with  less  danger  of  -spreading 
the  arches  of  the  crossing.  At  all  events, 
if  this  was  a prelerence,  it  was  a less 
reasonable  one  than  in  the  case  of  the 
long  low  roots  of  the  nave  and  choir. 
In  these  latter  cases  the  roof  was  hardly 
a portion  of  the  architectural  design  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  spire  was.  It 
was  not  disguised,  but  it  was  a covering 
merely,  while  the  spire  was  a prominent 
architectural  object.  A stone  spire,  blended 
in  design  with  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
is  a far  more  monumental-looking  structure, 
and  becomes  a part  of  the  architecture, 
whereas  the  lead  spire  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  an  addition,  an  afterthought,  uncon- 
nected with  the  main  architectural  design. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  Lincoln 
would  have  gained  by  the  three  tall  leaded 
spires  said  to  have  once  surmounted  its 
towers,  more  especially  considering  the 
lofty  site  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  not  so 
aesthetically  suitable  for  spires  as  a level 
site.  And  here  again,  granting  that  such  a 
spire  was  erected  on  the  central  tower  ot 
Lincoln  in  the  fourteenth  century,  can 
we  reasonably  suppose  that  this  was  from  a 
sheer  preference  for  this  form  of  spire  ? 

Is  not  Lincolnshire  dotted  overwith  churches 
with  stone  spires,  some  of  them  (though  not 
the  loftiest)  earlier  than  this  date,  many  of 
them  not  far  from  it?  In  the  face  of  this 
evidence,  we  should  conclude  that  the 
erection  of  a timber  and  leaden  spire  on 
the  central  tower  of  Lincoln,  in  preference 
to  a stone  one,  was  due  to  timidity,  or  at 
least  prudence,  on  the  part  of  tlie  builders. 

In  Devonshire  we  find  undoubted  preference 
for  the  leaden  spire,  though  we  do  not  know 
that  Barnstaple  cliurch  is  a very  fortunate 
instance.  It  illustrates  at  all  events  the  less 
monumental  character  of  the  leaded  spire, 
in  its  rather  unhappy-looking  twist.  The 
shorter  and  more  thickly-proportioned  spire 
of  Braunton  is  very  picturesque  and  charac- 
teristic, and  has  maintained  its  lines  better, 
though  one  has  only  to  look  at  it  to  see  how 
much  patching  and  repairing  has  been  re- 
quisite in  the  course  of  time.  Nor  can  we 


to  the  building,  and  carry  on  the  feeling  of  quite  rise  to  the  author’s  enthusiasm  in 
prevalent  verticality  of  line  which  belongs  to  I regard  to  the  outer  cupolas  of  St. 
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Mark's,  which,  as  he  happily  observ’es, 
is  not  so  much  a building  with  a 
dome,  as  a building  “bubbling  all  over 
with  domes  ; ’’  and  great  part  of  the  exterior 
picturesqueness  and  peculiar  character  of 
the  building  is  no  doubt  due  to  these.  But 
when  we  look  at  the  section  of  St.  Mark’s 
our  respect  for  them  rather  diminishes.  They 
are  so  obviously  unconnected  with  the  really 
monumental  portion  of  the  design,  they  have 
so  little  relation  to  the  interior;  they  look 
like  huge  bonnets  arbitrarily  fixed  on  over 
the  genuine  domes.  Lead  covering  directly 
on  a stone  dome  is  another  matter,  though  of 
course  thedome  in  that  case  must  bedesigned 
with  regard  to  exterior  as  well  as  interior 
effect,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
masonry  domes  of  St.  Mark’s,  nor  indeed 
with  St.  Sophia,  which  is  a building  mainly 
for  internal  efiect.  It  looks  as  if  the  Venetian 
architects,  in  adopting  the  low  segmental 
Byzantine  dome,  had  felt  this  deficiency,  and 
proceeded  to  make  an  exterior  domical 
scenery  over  the  real  domes.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  their  intention,  but  in  a manner 
which  is  a little  barbaric  after  all ; though 
this,  barbaric  clement  is,  perhaps,  in  a way,  a 
part  of  the  charm  of  St.  Mark's,  of  the  hold 
it  has  on  our  imagination. 

"We  cannot  quite  go  with  the  author  in 
what  appears  to  amount  to  a recommenda- 
tion that  we  should  return  to  the  use  of  cast 
lead  for  roofing,  in  place  of  milled  lead. 
He  does  not  positively  say  so,  but  the  effect 
of  his  short  chapter  on  the  subject  is  to 
leave  that  impression.  While  we  fully  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  more  agreeable 
appearance  of  cast  lead,  his  own  admission 
that  it  is  not  quite  even  in  thickness  and  is 
subject  to  faults  in  the  casting  (to  which 
may  be  added  its  greater  weight  in  order  to 
ensure  sufficient  strength  in  the  thinnest 
parts)  is  more  than  enough,  on  practical 
grounds,  to  overbalance  the  charge  that 
milled  lead  is  more  liable  to  crack.  The 
preference  for  cast  lead  seems  to  be 
archaeological  rather  than  practical. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  and 
the  larger  proportion  of  it,  is  that  which 
describes  the  decorative  uses  to  which  lead- 
work  has  been  put.  These  form  a very  good 
summary,  accompanied  by  a good  many 
illustrations  of  decorative  work  of  various 
types.  We  have  records  and  illustrations  of 
lead  coffins,  relief  sculptural  subjects  on  lead 
fonts,  inscriptions,  tankards,  statues,  and 
vases.  The  attempt  to  revive  the  liking 
for  statues  in  lead  we  hardly  think  ran 
be  successful.  It  is  true  that,  as  IMr. 
Blomfield  observed  in  his  book  on  gardens, 
the  material  is  one  which  improves  in 
tone  of  surface  by  weathering,  and  in  this 
climate  is  better  fitted  for  out-door  statues 
than  stone  in  that  respect ; but  there 
is  a certain  clumsiness  of  appearance  in 
large-scale  figures  modelled  in  lead  which 
cannot  be  got  over,  and  which  is  in  fact  very 
faithfully  represented  in  Mr.  Lethaby's 
sketches  of  some  of  these  works,  which  have 
a rather  unhappy  look.  It  is  true  that  the 
author  seems  half  inclined  to  regard  lead  as 
a material  in  which  you  may  execute  figures 
which  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  execute 
in  more  monumental  materials.  “ It  is  a 
material  on  which  a designer  may  permit 
himself  slightness,  caprice,  or  even  triteness. 
.A  statue  that  would  be  tame  in  stone,  or 
contemptible  in  marble,  may  well  be  a 
charming  decoration  if  only  in  lead.’’  But  is 
this  saying  very  much  for  the  material  ? 

It  is  better  suited  to  vases  and  their  enrich- 
rnents.  and  we  quite  agree  with  the  author  in 
his  admiration  of  the  charming  example  from 
Hampton  Court,  with  its  little  seated  figures 
rising  from  the  handles.  For  finials  and 
crestings  lead  is  of  course  admirably  adapted ; 
and  the  cistern  and  pipe-head  decorations 
given  represent  exactly  the  best  treatment  of 
the  material,  and  are  excellent  suggestions 
as  to  style,  if  used  as  such  and  not  merely  as 
things  to  copy  from.  The  best  of  all  is  the 
one  Jrom  Haddon  (Fig.  70)  an  admirable 
design  in  which  a rich  cresting  forms  the 
finish  to  the  plain  surface  of  the  head,  which 
is  ornamented  only  by  a circular  patera  in  low 


relief  on  the  middle  of  the  space.  In  spite 
of  the  ductility  of  the  material  (should 
we  rather  say  because  of  it  ?)  low  relief 
ornament  seems  best  suited  to  lead,  as  the 
softness  of  the  material  gives  an  appearance 
of  fragility  to  ornament  in  high  relief,  except 
in  regard  to  the  rounded  bossy  masses  of 
figures  in  relief. 

As  to  various  possible  uses  of  lead  in 
decoration,  w’e  notice  the  author's  suggestion 
that  it  might  effectively  be  used  as  an  inlay 
in  cast  iron,  where  the  work  has  not  to  be 
painted ; the  grey,  subdued  lustre  of  the  lead 
would  have  a very  good  effect  in  this 
manner.  The  possibilities  of  the  material 
for  pattern  glazing,  where  white  glass  only 
is  employed,  and  the  lead  lines  become  the 
prominent  object,  are  well  touched  upon  and 
illustrated.  Where  coloured  glass  is  the 
main  object  of  the  design,  we  hold  that  the 
lead  is  entirely  subordinate  as  to  its  lines  of 
design  ; only  it  should  be  constructively 
recognised,  not  shirked. 

Tlie  book  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
all  architects,  who  may  derive  useful  sugges- 
tions from  it,  even  if  they  do  not  accept  the 
author's  views  entirely. 


STUDIES  FOR  THE  RESTORATION 
OF  THE  BASILICA  AND  FORUM 
OF  THE  ROMAN  CITY  AT  SIL- 
CHESTER. 

By  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox,  F.S.A. 

The  basilica  and  fvrum  of  the  Roman  city 
at  Silchester,  which  were  excavated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Gerald  Joyce,  late  Rector  of 
Strathfieldsaye,  between  the  years  1867  and 
1873,  have  recently  been  carefully  re- 
examined and  planned  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

From  the  discoveries  made  in  the  re- 
examination and  from  the  architectural  frag- 
ments, now  for  the  first  time  collected,  from 
which  drawings  to  scale  have  been  made,  it 
has  become  possible  to  attempt  a restoration 
of  this  group  of  buildings,  which  constituted 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  town.  These 
restorations  form  the  subject  of  illustrations 
in  the  present  number. 

The  courtyard,  or  open  area  of  the  forum, 
measures  about  142  it.  from  north  to  south 
by  130  ft.  from  east  to  w’est.  It  was  lined  by 
ambulatories  on  three  sides,  the  roofs  of 
which  were  upheld  by  ranges  of  Doric 
columns,  winch  must,  from  existing  remains, 
have  been  between  15  and  16  ft.  high. 
Behind  the  ambulatory  lay  ranges  of  cham- 
bers, offices  on  the  south  side  connected 
with  the  Government  of  the  city,  shops  on 
the  east  and  north  sides.  External  to  all 
these  there  was  another  ambulatory  which 
surrounded  both  fortun  and  basilica.  The 
internal  ambulatory  probably  had  a terraced 
roof,  in  order  to  allow  of  windows  above 
it  of  sufficietit  size  to  light  the  various 
chambers  and  public  offices  of  the  south  side. 
The  shops  on  the  north  and  east  sides  may 
have  opened  on  both  ambulatories,  the  inner 
and  the  outer,  and  in  this  manner  have 
obtained  a sufficiency  of  light.  As  the  walls 
are  everywhere  of  considerable  thickness  it 
may  be  presumed  that  these  shops  had  rooms 
over  them  for  storage  or  habitation,  access 
to  which  was  obtained  by  wooden  stairs  from 
below.  The  three  ranges  of  building  of  the 
forum  were  in  all  likelihood  covered  by  a 
roof  whose  height  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  aisle  roof  of  the  adjoining  basilica.  It 
was  covered  by  liexagonal  stone  slabs.  A 
gateway  of  some  stateliness,  but  whose  form 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  gave  access  to  the 
forum  and  its  area  on  the  east  side,  while  two 
others  of  less  importance  served  as  entrances 
on  the  north  and  south.  The  north  side  had, 
at  a point  about  the  centre  of  its  length,  an 
apsidal  chamber  opening  upon  the  inner 
ambulatory — probably  an  exedra. 

The  basilica  lay  west  of  the  forum,  its 
eastern  w'all  forming  the  south  side  of  the 
fonim  and  bounding  its  area  on  the  west.  It 
was  a long  rectangular  hall  lying  north  and 
south,  58  ft.  in  width  and  close  upon  270  ft. 


in  length.  It  had  an  apse  at  each  end,  and 
an  apse  of  larger  dimensions,  or  rather  an 
apsidal  chamber,  opened  upon  the  centre  ot 
the  btiilding.  The  central  apse  had  been 
decorated  with  various  marbles,  and  from  its 
size  and  position  was  probably  the  council 
hall  of  the  governing  body  of  the  city.  It 
evidently  opened  in  its  full  width  upon  tlie 
body  of  the  basilica,  and  access  was  obtained 
to  it- by  three  wide  steps.  The  floors  of  all 
these  apses  were  raised  over  two  leet  above 
that  of  the  basilica.  To  north  and  south  ot 
the  central  apse,  and  lining  the  west  side  ol 
the  great  hall,  were  various  chambers,  all 
of  which  had  the  same  breadth  east  and 
west,  though  in  other  directions  their  dimen- 
sions varied.  What  purposes  they  served 
can  now  be  only  a matter  of  conjecture.  In 
the  most  southern  Mr.  Joyce  discovered, 
buried  in  tlie  debris,  an  eagle  of  bronze, 
which  he  believed  to  be,  and  probably  with 
truth,  a legionary  one. 

The  basilica  had  a varied  history,  which 
may  be  read  plainly  enough  in  its  ruins, 
although,  as  in  the  constructions  of  the 
adjoining  forum,  the  m.asonry  seldom  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  iloors. 

Originally  this  great  hall,  5S  ft.  wide  and 
270  ft.  long,  was  divided  into  a central  nave, 
with  aisles  on  each  side  formed  by  colon- 
nades, fragments  of  the  columns  of  which 
colonnades  still  exist.  As  the  central  apse 
opened  into  the  basilica,  and  could  only  be 
lighted  from  it  on  account  of  the  chambers 
of  the  western  side,  there  may  have  been  a 
transept,  formed  by  the  interruption  of  the 
colonnades  at  this  point. 

From  its  great  length  in  proportion  to 
its  breadth,  and  from  the  disposition  of  its 
apses,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  building  was  used  for  one  purpose 
only.  If  it  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  north  and  south  apses,  with  their 
raised  tloors,  indicated  the  positions  ol 
the  law  courts,  and  that  screens  parted 
these  courts  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a space  will  be  left  in 
front  of  the  great  central  apse  which  might 
very  well  have  been  set  apart  for  tlie  use  oi 
the  citizens  on  important  occasions— such,  for 
instance,  as  the  election  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  city. 

For  a considerable  period  from  its  founda- 
tion the  basilica  and  its  annexes  doubtless 
remained  the  chief  ornament  of  the  city 
But  an  evil  day  came  at  last.  Either  in 
some  internal  tumult,  or  by  the  incur' 
sion  of  external  enemies,  the  town  suffered 
severely,  and  the  basilica  was  burnt  down 
(See  “ Archncologia,”  xlvi.,  359,  ct  seqi_ 
After  a time,  when  peace  had  been  restored 
the  inhabitants  began  to  raise  again  tlu 
fallen  buildings.  Those  on  the  west  side  0 
the  basilica  were  erected  with  the  same 
plan  and  on  the  same  foundations  as  the  ole 
ones.  The  existing  remains  show  clearlj 
enough,  what  was  also  proved  by  excavation 
that  in  this  part  no  change  was  made  in  the 
disposition  of  these  various  chambers.  Ii 
was  otherwise  with  the  great  hall.  There, 
all  was  altered.  The  colonnades  were  nol 
rebuilt,  their  sleeper  walls  even  seem  tr 
have  been  rooted  up,  and  the  cleared  spacfi 
re-divided  into  a wide  nave  with  an  eastern 
aisle,  a new  loundation  being  laid  for  the 
support  of  the  colonnade  or  arcade  upon  it. 
Neither  of  the  semi-circular  apses,  north  and 
south,  were  rebuilt,  but  rectangulai 
chambers  of  smaller  dimensions  took 
their  place,  forming  in  a lop-sided  way 
the  new  tribunes  of  the  courts.  A reference 
to  the  plan  of  the  altered  building  will  show 
the  awkward  manner  in  which  this  alteration 
was  effected,  and  which  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
in  the  existing  remains  of  the  northern 
tribune.  If  the  re-erection  of  the  basilica 
and  its  dependent  chambers  took  place  at  a 
late  period  of  the  Roman  rule  in  Britain  it  is 
possible  that  the  arches  of  Diocletian  may 
have  been  substituted  for  the  entablatures 
of  the  age  of  the'  Antonines,  the  probable 
date  of  the  earlier  edifice.  This  conjecture 
is  rendered  plausible  by  the  fact  that  no  trag- 
ments  of  entablatures  have  been  found. 
Ceitainly  in  the  later  structure  the  materials 
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the  earlier  were  used  again  as  far  as  they 
;jre  available,  for  such  fragments  of  the 
pitals  of  the  columns  as  have  been 
leserved,  show  a superiority  of  workman- 
, ip  far  beyond  what  could  have  been 
:i:ained  in  the  time  of  Constantine  or  at  any 
.ler  date.  It  would  seem  that  additional 
pitals  were  required  for  the  later  work,  a 
I'fficient  number  not  having  been  saved 
bm  the  ruin  of  the  earlier  colonnades. 

I ide  imitations  of  these  were  made  to  supply 
l}j  deficiency,  and  a large  fragment  of  one 
If  these  last  has  been  found, 
lilt  has  been  supposed  that  the  basilica  had 
fllleries,  but  tliere  are  no  traces  of  staircases, 
d such  galleries  would  have  required 
Iveral.  It  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  assumed 
lit  the  building  was  without  these  adjuncts. 
l;Wilhin_  the  limits  of  the  space  permitted 
ire  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  a 
jscription  of  either  the  fragments  of  the 
taerstructures  or  the  plans  of  the  buildings 
tefly  described,  on  which  the  studies  for 
Gtoration  are  based.  The  fragments 
Imselves  are  deposited  in  the  museum  at 
[lading,  the  nearest  large  town  to  the  site 
I^Silchester,  and  form  a considerable  part  of 
y.  growing  collection  there,  and  the  plans 
My  be  seen  in  the  various  reports  published 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  upon  the 
cavations  conducted  on  the  site  of  the 
iman  city. 

!n  the  room  devoted  to  the  architectural 
inains  from  Silchester  in  the  museum  at 
riading,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  the 
dhitecture  of  the  Romano-British  period 
B been  exhibited  in  a way  that  is  justly  its 
•I?.  In  most  instances  the  want  of  special 
>)wledge  on  the  part  of  curators  of  county 
aseums  has  caused  the  relics  of  the  Roman 
aldings  entrusted  to  their  care  to  be 
Ijgated  to  any  obscure  corner  of  the 
Hlections  under  their  charge,  or  has  pre- 
tited  the  admission  of  such  relics  alto- 
••her.  Their  usual  fate  has  been  either  to 
kbroken  up  for  road  or  building  material, 
g by  exceptional  good  fortune  to  be 
elected  on  the  spot  where  they  were 
l{nd,  or  to  form  the  ornament  of  a rockery 
k some  garden,  as  is  the  case  at  this 
iment  with  one  of  the  finest  Roman 
|)itals  in  this  country. 

'Jot  only  are  these  remains  cared  for  at 
Sading,  but  the  site  from  which  they  come 
peing  systematically  explored.  The  work 
h already  progressed  so  far  that  it  is  now 
!<5sible  to  understand  the  character  of  one 
$ the  towns  of  Roman  Britain,  with  its 
Bases,  its  temples,  its  baths,  its  municipal 
nldings,  and  from  the  discovery  made  in 
li)2,  it  may  be  added,  its  churches.  Out  of 
It  hundred  acres  constituting  the  site  but 
\inty  only  have  as  yet  been  explored,  and 
; so  few  have  yielded  such  an  abundant 
Irvest  of  knowledge,  how  much  more  may 
}'l  be  expected  from  those  which  remain 
njxamined. 

tfwo  methods  of  investigation  with  respect 
I he  Romano-British  period  are  open  to  us, 
npursuing  either  of  which  we  may  obtain 
|ie  insight  into  the  state  of  civilisation  in 
itt  period.  One  is  by  the  study  of  inscrip- 
which  are  by  no  means  plentiful  in 
.Itain,  the  other  by  such  excavations  as 
3 being  carried  on  year  by  year  at 
l^:hester.  There  is  no  fear  of  a paucity  of 
vrkers  in  the  former  field,  but  few  are 
ithcoming  in  the  latter,  although  this  latter 
would  yield  results  as  important  as  any 
:dierto  obtained  by  any  other  method  of 
Iparch. 

NOTES. 

iJgnHE  Government  have  lost  no  time 
;|Bi  jn  bringing  forward  their  Bill 
“for  making  better  provision  for 
the  settlement  of  labour  dis- 
cs. The  measure  is,  of  course,  under 
charge  of  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Burt  being  also  associated  with  it;  and, 
ist  it  is  an  advance  upon  previous 
slative  proposals,  it  is  still  purely 
The  new  feature  is  that  the 
ra  of  Trade  are  empowered  to  take  the 


initiative  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  parties 
to  a dispute  together,  without  waiting  for  any 
appeal  or  invitation, — and  this,  not  only 
when  affairs  have  got  to  a deadlock,  but 
wherever  a difference  exists  “or  is  appre- 
hended” between  employers  and  employed, 
or  between  different  classes  of  workmen. 
The  Bill  aims  at  following  up  such  inter- 
vention of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the 
establishment  of  district  conciliation  boards 
and  courts  of  arbitration.  It  is  proposed 
that  a list  of  experts  and  others  willing 
to  act  as  arbitrators  shall  be  kept  by 
the  Board,  so  that  whatever  particular 
industry  may  be  concerned,  a suitable 
umpire  can  be  selected.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  State  adoption  of  the  plan  initiated 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which,  by-the-by,  has  apparently  been  also 
copied  by  the  Melbourne  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  their  V’oluntary  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration.  The  new  Bill  stops  short  of 
making  the  decisions  of  the  arbitrators 
compulsorily  binding  — an  omission  the 
wisdom  of  which  has  been  questioned. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in 
introducing  the  measure  last  week,  alluded 
to  the  great  service  already  rendered  by 
Mr.  David  Dale  and  Dr.  Spence  Watson  as 
arbitrators,  and  mentioned  that  the  latter 
gentleman  has  just  issued  his  fiftieth  award, 
and  that  never  in  a single  instance  had  any 
award  of  his  been  disputed.  It  might  be 
argued  from  this  record  that  the  arbitrator's 
decisions  would  seldom  give  such  dissatis- 
faction as  to  require  legal  enforcement ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  will  always  remain 
the  possibility  of  awards  being  disputed, 
and  it  is  certain  that  very  elaborate  pro- 
vision would  have  to  be  made  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  law  in  the  event  of  a 
decision  under  the  Act  being  resisted. 


There  are  some  additions  to  the  recently- 
issued  Education  Code,  1894,  which 
show  that  the  Education  Department  is 
rightly  determined  to  continue  in  the  policy 
on  which  it  has  entered,  namely,  of  bringing 
up  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country  to 
a proper  sanitary  standard.  It  is  the  idlest 
nonsense  for  those  in  authority  over  these 
schools  to  complain  that  the  Education 
Department  now  insists  on  things  which 
hitherto  it  has  not  required.  A Government 
Department  lives  and  learns,  and  it  is  none 
too  soon  that  the  Education  Department  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  sanitary 
requirements  must  be  strenuously  insisted 
on.  Thus,  the  managers  of  a school  are  now 
not  only  to  close  their  school  at  the  direction 
of  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  locality,  in 
case  of  such  a matter  as  an  epidemic,  but 
when  “any  danger  to  health  is  likely  to  arise 
from  the  condition  of  the  school.”  Again, 
every  part  and  corner  of  a school  is  now  to 
be  fully  lighted,  an  important  point,  since 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  eyesight  of  the 
rising  generation  depends  largely  on  the  way 
in  which  it  is  cared  for  in  childhood  and 
youth.  Further,  cesspools,  when  necessary, 
are  to  be  constructed  at  least  20  ft.  from 
the  school.  These  things,  though  com- 
paratively matters  of  detail,  all  show  that 
those  who  manage  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  country  must  make  up  their  minds 
that,  year  by  year,  fresh  demands  will  be  made 
on  them,  in  order  that  the  buildings  under 
their  charge  may  be  kept  up  to  the  moving 
standard  of  the  times.  Some  persons 
may  sneer  at  such  requirements  as  “fad,” 
but  nearly  every  improvement  of  a sanitary 
character  is  called  by  a large  number  of  per- 
sons a “ fad.”  We  can  only  regret  that  every 
school  in  the  country,  whether  elementary  or 
of  a higher  grade,  is  not  compulsorily  kept  up 
to  a proper  sanitary  standard.  There  is  one 
point  in  this  connexion  on  which  emphasis 
must  be  laid.  It  is  high  time  that,  as  regards 
structure  and  sanitary  arrangements,  the  ele- 
mentary schools  were  under  the  charge  of 
technically  qualified  inspectors.  The  inspec- 
tors who  visit  a school  in  order  to  test  the 
mental  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  should  not 
have  to  examine  the  closets  and  the  character 
and  manner  of  the  ventilation  of  the  build- 


ings. This  should  be  done  at  another  time  by 
another  inspector,  who  has  received  a pro- 
fessional training.  It  must  come  to  this 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 


The  Building  Exhibition  has  been  a fair 
success;  certainly,  as  we  Iiave  already 
observed,  a great  improvement  on  its  im- 
mediate predecessors.  But  it  has  not  been 
what  we  should  have  expected  after  all  the 
promises  made  about  it.  One  or  two 
cautions  we  are  disposed  to  offer  for  the 
luture.  It  was  said  in  the  prospectus  that 
this  was  to  be  the  first  of  a series  of  five 
similar  exhibitions  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, but  we  do  not  recollect  that  anything 
was  said  as  to  the  intervals  of  time  at  which 
they  were  to  be  held.  If  there  was  any  idea 
of  holding  them  in  five  consecutive  years,  we 
must  say  that  we  should  regard  such  a 
scheme  as  being  disastrous  to  any  prospect 
of  their  real  success.  For  an  adequate 
building  exhibition  (which  this  one  was  not), 
one  which  should  represent  fully  the  means, 
methods,  and  materials  of  building  brought 
up  to  their  latest  date,  once  in  five  years  is 
olten  enough.  It  is  not  like  successive 
exhibitions  of  artistic  designs,  where 
we  may  find  something  new  every  year. 
Progress  in  construction  and  the  appli- 
cation of  material  does  not  move  fast 
enough  to  present  very  important  changes 
year  by  year.  An  annual  building  exhibi- 
tion can  only  result  in  a repetition  to 
a great  extent  of  the  same  things,  and 
must  tend  to  become  a mere  advertisement 
or  bazaar  for  manufacturing  firms  to  display 
their  wares  ; even  those  firms  which  are  not 
under  general  necessity  to  advertise  them- 
selves feeling  often  obliged  to  put  in  an 
appearance  in  the  usual  way,  lest  they 
should  be  supposed  to  be  dropping  out  ot 
the  race.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  this  ; 
to  be  worth  holding  at  all,  a building 
exhibition  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
studying  the  last  new  methods  and  materials, 
and  such  cannot  be  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity  annually.  Then,  again,  a really 
complete  and  typical  building  exhibition,  on 
such  lines,  ought  to  be  open  longer  than  this 
one  has  been,  especially  when  one  considers 
that  a week  was  to  a great  extent  lost  to 
visitors  by  the  late  appearance  of  the 
catalogue — one  reason  why  some  tilings  were 
missed  out  in  our  notes  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  mentioned.  We  do  not  say  the 
time  was  too  short  for  the  exhibition  as  it 
was,  but  it  would  have  been  too  short  for  the 
exhibition  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  except 
for  those  who  have  a great  deal  of  time  on 
their  hands.  A minor  point  in  which  reform 
is  called  for  is  in  regard  to  the  constant 
touting  of  attendants  and  thrusting  of  pros- 
pectuses upon  everyone  who  was  seen 
paying  any  special  attention  to  the  exhibits. 
Visibly  to  make  a written  memorandum  was 
to  draw  upon  the  writer  the  pressing  attention 
of  every  custodian  of  a stall  within  sight, 
eager  to_  thrust  upon  him  a bundle  of  printed 
descriptions  of  their  wares,  till  the  thing 
became  a perfect  nuisance.  This  ought  in 
future  cases  to  be  strictly  forbidden,  and  the 
agents  or  attendants  at  stalls  given  to  under- 
stand that  their  business  is  to  give  informa- 
tion only  when  asked  for,  and  not  to  thrust 
their  attentions  on  visitors  as  if  they  were 
anxious  to  drive  a bargain  there  and  then. 


The  fact  that  on  Saturday  last  a 
deputation  of  carpenters  and  joiners 
applied  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
asking  that  no  limit  should  be  fixed  to  the 
hours  of  work,  as  during  the  winter  the 
working  hours  were  so  short  that  they  wished 
to  make  up  for  them  in  the  summer,  is  a 
significant  comment  on  the  attempts  which 
are  being  made  by  the  Trades  Union  leaders 
to  bring  about  a legal  restriction  of  the  hours 
of  labour.  It  shows  that  some  of  the 
artisans  are  beginning  to  appreciate  what 
rnay  be  the  practical  result  of  such  legisla- 
tion on  their  own  pockets.  In  regard  to  the 
forty-eight  hours  question  generally,  the 
correspondence  which  has  been  continued  in 
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the  Times  on  the  subject  of  Messrs, 
hlather  Platt's  communication,  before 
referred  to,  shows  that  others,  like 
ourselves,  do  not  regard  their  experiment 
as  at  all  conclusive.  Mr.  Henry  Gourlay 
obser\’es  that  the  leaders  of  the  new 
Trades  Unionism  desire  to  shorten  hours,  not 
in  the  belief  that  the  same  men  will  turn  out 
the  same  work  in  tlie  shorter  hours,  " but  in 
order  that  more  men  may  be  employed  to 
turn  out  the  same  work”  : and  he  makes  the 
commentary,  “all  intelligent  persons  must 
see  that  if  a greater  number  of  persons  are 
employed  to  do  the  same  work  there  will  be 
less  surplus  to  divide  between  employer  and 
workmen.”  Messrs.  Mather  & Platt  con- 
sider that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  men 
to  work  harder  in  shorter  hours,  and  turn 
out  the  same  amount  of  work  in  the  shorter 
time,  and  the  men  have  so  far  supported 
them.  But  that  result  is  not  by  any  means 
what  the  agitators  for  the  eight  hours  move- 
ment want. 


The  accident  in  Regent-street  last  week, 
when  some  painters  fell  from  the 
outside  of  a building  into  the  street  below, 
necessarily  directs  attention  to  the  very 
haphazard  way  in  which  this  class  of 
workmen  frequently  are  exposed  to  danger. 
It  was  but  in  the  course  of  last  autumn  that 
a workman  employed  on  tlie  outside  of  the 
Law  Courts  was  killed  through  the  insecure 
manner  in  which  a rope,  by  which  his  seat 
had  been  hoisted  to  a great  height,  had  been 
fastened.  The  practical  question  appears  to 
be  whether  for  painters’  work  outside  high 
buildings  there  should  not  be  some  generally 
accepted  form  of  suspended  platform,  sup- 
ported by  chains  or  ropes  which  have  been 
tested  to  bear  a particular  weight,  and 
whether  a builder  or  master  painter  who 
may  employ  anv  other  sort  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  a fine.  Painting  the 
outside  of  a house,  suspended  in  the  air,  far 
above  the  ground,  is  certainly  a dangerous 
employment.  The  principle  of  interlerence 
by  the  State  in  order  to  safeguard  those  who 
are  employed  in  dangerous  trades  has  long 
ago  been  established.  No  doubt  it  is  un- 
desirable for  the  principle  to  be  carried 
further  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  is 
clear  that  something  should  be  done  in 
regard  to  this  particular  point.  As  those  who 
are  passing  along  a street  are  also  exposed 
to  risk  by  the  falling  of  workmen  and  their 
platform,  the  local  authority  would  be  justi- 
fied in  making  some  by-law  to  meet  the 
danger. 


''r'HE  exhibition  of  Mrs.  Allingham’s 
X water-colour  drawings  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  rooms  shows  the  work  of  this 
excellent  artist  as,  if  possible,  better  than 
ever.  The  combination  of  a broad  and  true 
water-colour  style  with  the  closest  attention 
to  detail  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  in 
these  drawings.  There  is  no  mere  copying  of 
Nature's  detail,  but  there  is  the  most  faithful 
representation  of  its  effect  by  a method  of 
execution  which  it  is  difficult  to  analyse  on 
close  inspection,  but  which  produces,  as  by 
a kind  of  instinct,  the  effect  required.  The 
figures,  though  generally  subordinate,  are 
always  thoroughly  studied,  and  even  on  the 
smallest  scale  seem  to  have  character  and 
individuality.  In  the  beautiful  drawing 
*'  Near  Whittington  " (18)  the  figures 

have  a most  marked  influence  on 
the  effect  of  the  whole  ; and  we 
would  draw  special  attention  to  those 
in  “ A Cottage  Gate  ” (22),  where  the  figure 
of  the  grown-up  girl,  leaning  in  an  attitude 
of  almost  classic  grace  against  the  side  of  the 
gate,  is  so  admirably  contrasted  with  the 
timid,  careful  steps  of  the  small  child  for  whom 
she  has  opened  it.  Among  other  drawings 
may  be  specially  mentioned  “ Cottage  at 
Freshwater"  (14),  “Old  Kentish  Manor 
House”(i7);  “ At  Pinner  ” (37)  ; “ Valewood 
Fann " (41);  “Whittington”  (6$);  and 
“ Hedge's  Farm,  Pinner  (68). 


Those  who  are  interested  in  decorative 
designs  for  wall  covering  should  look 
at  the  collection  of  new  designs  at  the  ware- 
house of  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co.  in  Essex- 
road.  There  are  some  noteworthy  designs 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Webb,  Mr.  Sumner 
Heywood,  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  other  well- 
known  decorative  artists,  and  also  one  or 
two  new  effects  in  the  use  of  material.  One 
of  these  is  a paper  with  a comparatively 
smooth  wool  flock  ground,  with  an 
apparently  raised  pattern  in  silk  flock— 
really  of  course  applied  or  dusted  on. 
There  are  one  or  two  papers  of  this  type 
in  a warm  amber  tone  which  have  a charm- 
ing effect,  especially  from  the  changing  sheen 
on  them  in  different  lights.  Another  paper 
of  this  type  is  a very  delicate  and  graceful 
design  by  Mr.  S.  Webb,  of  a symmetrical 
and  rather  Renaissance  character,  consisting 
of  a thin,  light-toned,  conventional  scroll- 
work on  a green  ground,  designed  to  go 
with  a figure  frieze  by  the  same  artist. 
Mr.  Heywood  Sumner’s  “vine”  pattern, 
which  was  in  the  last  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition,  is  one  of  the  new  papers 
offered  ; as  we  observed  in  reviewing 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  it  is  rather 
too  vertical-looking  in  its  lines,  but  we  find 
the  design  is  made  so  that  one  or  more 
deductions  in  height  can  be  made  out  of  it, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  wall  on  which 
it  is  to  be  used,  retaining  the  same  upper 
and  lower  terminations  ; this  is  a convenience 
in  adapting  such  a paper  for  staircase  posi- 
tions, for  which  perhaps  it  is  best  fitted. 
Messrs.  Jeffrey  have  also  been  using  for 
friezes  thin  copper  with  a pattern  in  relief 
formed  by  pressure  between  a mould  in 
relief  and  a matrix;  for  the  preparation 
of  the  mould  the  metal  design  is  made 
by  genuine  repouss^  process  in  the  first 
instance,  and  hence  the  final  stamped 
copper  has  a good  deal  of  the  effect  of 
genuine  tepoiiss^ — the  freedom  and  absence 
of  mechanical  appearance  ; while  it  can  be 
produced  at  a very  moderate  cost.  Among 
other  designs  is  a graceful  and  fanciful 
tulip  frieze  by  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner,  which 
however  would  be  better  if  the  ground  were 
kept  in  one  colour  instead  of  being  shaded 
off  so  as  to  give  a partial  effect  of  aerial 
background,  which  is  out  of  keeping  in  a 
wall  paper.  We  hear  that  the  taste  for 
naturalistic  flower  papers  is  reviving  again, 
though  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  so  rampant 
form  as  it  once  showed  ; but  Messrs.  Jeffrey 
have  papers  designed  to  satisfy  this  demand, 
which  are  kept  as  inoffensive  as  papers  in  such 
taste  can  be,  perhaps,  but  are  not  persuasive 
to  the  eye  of  the  critic.  However,  any  one 
visiting  the  warehouse  will  find  a sufficient 
number  of  well-designed  “ conventionalities  ” 
to  enable  him  to  support  the  depressing  effect 
of  the  realistic  papers. 


The  longer  one  lives  the  more  one 
becomes  convinced  ot  the  rarity  among 
mankind  of  that  quality  which  is  expressed 
by  the  word  “business-like,”  the  essence  of 
which  consists  in  doing  things  at  the  proper 
time  and  in  the  proper  manner,  and  not_  at 
haphazard ; and  our  experience  in  taking 
charge  of  architects’  drawings  for  the  Royal 
Academy  goes  to  show  that  the  architectural 
profession  are  by  no  means  more  advanced 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  respect. 
Every  year  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  it 
plain  that  we  are  willing  to  deliver  at  the 
Royal  Academy  all  drawings  which  may  be 
consigned  to  us  in  time  to  be  photographed 
before  being  sent  in,  but  that  with  that 
object  they  must  be  sent  not  later  than 
a fixed  hour,  and  that  they  must  be 
labelled  and  accompanied  by  a letter  to 
the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  Academy 
regulations.  Not  half  of  those  who  have 
sent  us  drawings  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  conform  to  these  simple  conditions. 
Drawings  were  sent  too  late  to  be  photo- 
graphed, or  had  not  the  requisite  labels, 
or  were  not  accompanied  by  the  requisite 
signed  letter,  or  neither  condition  was 
observed,  and  for  a week  we  have  been 


put  to  perpetual  writing  and  telegraphing  t: 
architects  to  induce  them  to  fulfil  condition 
which  had  been  duly  notified  to  them  in  ou 
columns,  and  without  which  their  drawing 
would  not  have  been  accepted  at  th 
Academy  door.  One  gentleman  sent  us  u: 
a drawing  with  the  cool  request,  “ Kindly  d' 
all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  labels  ant 
letter,”  which  we  had  distinctly  notified  tha 
we  could  not  do,  the  writer  not  seeming  t; 
reflect  that  if  fifty  people  said  the  same  thim 
we  should  have  to  engage  special  hands  t; 
do  the  work.  Others,  and  among  ther 
those  who  have  frequently  exhibited  at  th 
Academy,  sent  up  drawings  in  frames  whic 
are  against  the  Academy  regulations,  whic 
they  ought  to  know  perfectly  well,  or  coul 
obtain  by  the  expenditure  of  a penny  postag 
stamp  in  applying  to  the  right  person,  viz 
the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Bi 
the  climax  was  reached  by  the  gentlema 
who  sent  three  drawings  in  to  us  withoi 
labels,  titles,  architect’s  name,  or  anythin 
whatever  to  identify  them  ; and  thei 
they  would  be  at  this  minute  if  he  had  n* 
bethought  himself  to  come  in  and  inqmi 
after  them  at  the  last  moment.  All  th 
trouble,  and  possible  disappointment  to  ti 
authors  of  it,  arises  merely  from  people  tu 
being  business-like  in  their  way  of  doin 
things.  We  have  had  the  same  trouble  froi 
the  same  cause  every  year  to  some  exten 
but  it  has  been  worse  tlian  usual  this  yea 
which  is  our  reason  for  calling  attention  to 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  ameliorated  c 
future  occasions. 


LETTER  FROM  TARIS. 

An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  late  _P.  J 
Galland  has  been  opened  at  the  Palais  \ 
I’Industrie,  where  it  occupies  a large  room  in  tl 
Musce  des  Arts  Decoratifs.  This  exhibitk 
constitutes  a considerable  event  in  the  artist 
world.  It  enables  one  to  appreciate,  in 
collective  form,  the  life’s  labour  of  an  artist  l< 
little  recognised,  who  has  been  at  once  painte 
sculptor,  and  architect,  and  whose  remarkab 
and  varied  talent  places  him  in  the  first  rank 
contemporary  artists.  With  a respect  for  his  a 
which  is  now  unfortunately  but  too  uncommo 
Galland  has  made  a kind  of  conscience  of  hidii 
from  the  public  his  incessant  study  and  unceasii 
attempts  at  the  perfecting  of  his  work.  For  eve 
important  work— and  their  number  hw  bei 
great — he  accumulated  a number  of  studies  fro 
nature,  and  left  nothing  to  chance  or  improvH 
tion.  Hence  these  innumerable  drawings,  stud! 
of  colour,  sketches,  models  in  wax  and  ten 
cotta  of  infinite  variety,  formerly  lost  or  forgott 
in  his  laige  studio  in  Rue  Fontaine,  but  whi 
have  now  been  collected  at  the  Palais  des  Cham 
Elysees  in  honour  of  the  venerable  artist. 

Galland  was  not  only  an  artist  of  the  first  ord 
in  decorative  work  properly  so  called,  but  ma 
a great  success  also  in  genre  and  histork 
painting.  Along  with  cartoons  for  Gobeli 
tapestries,  floral  borders  and  ornaments,  dccorati 
panels  in  the  best  style  of  the  Renaissance,  0 
is  surprised  to  find  in  this  exhibition  pictui 
which  recall  the  style  of  work  of  the'  h 
Flemish  painters.  Among  these  may  be  especia 
mentioned  “ Marchand  de  Poissons  a Londra 

Le  Jour  des  Cuivres,”  “La  Sortie  du  Bair 
■“La  Toilette  du  Baby,”  “La  Servante  Anglaist 
“La  Femme  au  Miroir,”  dec.  Still  me 
surprising  is  it  to  find,  not  far  from  the 
landscapes  of  fresh  and  harmonious  colour  a 
effect,  such  as  the  “"Vue  des  Bords  de 
Tamise,”  and  scenes  in  Savoy,  in  Spain,  and 
Fontainebleau. 

Space  would  not  permit  of  passing  in  revn 
all  the  contents  of  this  curious  collection  ^ 
pictures,  sketches,  sculpture,  and  dccorati 
compositions  which  have  served  as  studies  for  t 
numerous  works  of  this  class  executed  by  Galla 
in  the  capitals  both  of  the  old  and  new  wor 
Among  these  latter  may  be  remarked  esi'>ecia 
the  studies  for  the  large  compositions  after  I 
school  of  Veronese  which  he  painted  for  I 
Vanderbilt  mansion.  Everywhere  among  ihi 
works  we  find  the  qualities,  so  rare  in  the  presf 
day,  which  distinguished  the  decorative  painti 
of  the  Renaissance  school  of  the  eighteer 
century.  His  aim  was  to  preserve  the  tradilk 
of  Primaticcio,  Lepautre,  and  Audran.  Like  the 
he  knew  how  to  subordinate  his  talent  to  I 
requirements  of  architecture.  Thus  this  posll 
mous  exhibition  is  mot  only  a work  of  filial  piet 
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t is  a splcn^d  example  of  incessant  labour,  which 

s full  of  instruction  for  the  decorative  artist, 
vhose  art,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  in  no  very 
lourishing  condition  at  the  present  moment. 

The  French  pastellistes  have  opened  their  tenth 
xhibilion,  which  is  very  interesting,  and  includes 
'3o  works.  M.  Lherraitte,  the  eloquent  painter 
;f  rustic  life,  has  contributed  a series  of  outdoor 
•tudies  in  Brittany.  M.  Roll  exhibits  a fine  nude 
.tiidy,  as  well  as  a portrait.  M.  Rene  Menard 
iDites  figures  and  landscape  in  one  harmonious 
omposition.  We  may  mention  also  the  land- 
apes  of  MM.  Billotte,  Montenard,  hldmond 
on,  and  Pierre  Lagarde  ; the  animal  subjects  by 
I.  Gaston  Guignard ; the  portraits  of  MM. 
lianniot,^  Gilbert,  and  Eliot ; the  child  scenes 
ly  M.  Gervex  ; and  the  flower  pieces  of  MM. 
■ucz  and  Ilelleu.  One  is  sorry,  however,  to 
l.iss  this  year  the  names  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
,azin,  Besnard,  and  Dagnan-Bouveret. 

:i  These  really  artistic  exhibitions  give  some 
ypose  to  the  eye  and  mind  after  the  eccen- 
icilies  of  the  Impressionists  and  the  school  of 
;jSymboIisme”  which  succeed  each  other  at  the 
•lurand  Rucl  Gallery.  The  other  day  it  was 
:i-  Pissarro,  one  of  the  oldest  (so  to  speak)  of  the 
..;w  school,  and  who  is  at  all  events  a brilliant 
ilounst.  To-day  it  js  M.  Odilon  Rehon,  a 
iiystic  dreamer,  whose  incomprehensible  lucubra- 
■>ns  se^  as  if  inspired  by  Hoffmann  or  Edgar 
le.  He  shows  us  nothing  but  spectres,  phan- 
^ms,  apparitions,  monstrous  trees  and  impossible 
|l|[etation  of  all  kinds,  along  with  fantastic 
hmals  out  of  dreamland  j the  whole  exeaited 
' the  strangest  colouring,  though  with  unques- 
•nable  talent  of  a kind. 

^There  is  to  be  noticed  also  the  small  exhibition 
H^nlsed  m connexion,  with  the  “Concours 
Mipfnque  at  the  Palais  de  I’Industrie,  and 
•iich  IS  confined  to_  pictures  in  which  the  horse 
the  principal  subject.  We  may  single  out 
i m arnong  these  the  “ Aide-de-Camp  du 
tinpire,  by  M.  Schommer  ; the  equestrian 
irtrait  of  Mdlle.  Gerome,  by  M.  Aime  Morot  • 
^ey  mare  by  M.  Debat-Ponsan,  the  pictures  of 
3 Vuillefroy  and  M.  Georges  Busson,  and  some 
r.usi^  fancies  by  M.  Caran  d’Ache.  On  the 
rfier  hand  nothing  in  the  way  of  equine  anatomy 
!i  be  worse  than  that  of  M,  Pierre  Gavarni,  who 
I made  the  mistake  of  fancying  that  he  has  a 
tcial  gift  for  “ sporting  ” pictures. 

The  small  exhibitions  which  precede  the  Salons 
be  hitherto  kept  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
ue  left  bank  has  now  also  determined  to  have 
i own  exhibition,  which  lias  been  opened  in 
Bonaparte,  under  the  name  of  “Salon  des 
It.”  This  exhibition  is  a success,  and  really 
rlh  a visit.  We  find  landscapes  by  M 
weher  and  M.  Osbert,  pastels  by  M.  Boulet, 
me  excellent  advertisement  paintings  by  M 
,iret,  ilry-points  by  M.  Felicien  Rops  and 
Desboutin,  sketches  by  MM.  Wiliette  and 
i^amy,  and  some  good  works  in  sculpture  by 
pus  artists. 

1 connexion  with  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon 
’ijury  of  paintings  is  presided  over  by  M.  Puvis 
nChavannes,  with  M.  Jean  B^raud  as  vice- 
iident.  The  number  of  works  sent  in  this 
I has  been  2,500.  At  the  Old  Salon  the  jury 
aintmg  has  already  completed  its  work,  but 
Isciilpiors,  who  were  to  have  deposited  their 
‘iks  on  the  5th,  have  obtained  an  extension  of 
Ik  till  the  22nd,  in  consequence  of  the  at 
. ‘Cnt  encumbered  state  of  the  central  hall. 

.1  view  of  the  limited  resources  for  providing 
Is  for  the  national  museums,  there  is  again 
. of  listituling  payment  for  entry  to  the  Louvre, 
question  recently  raised  a vehement  discus- 
m the  Parisian  Press  ; and  the  measure, 
ugh  supported  by  certain  journals  as  the  best 
irse  under  the  circumstances,  is  generally 
jxded  as  impracticable,  vexatious,  and  likely 
broduce  very  little  result.  The  partisans  of 
j measure  assert  that  since  people  pay  at  the 
bal  Salons  to  see  works  which  are  often 
j'ery  moderate  interest,  they  ought  not  to 
.jlge  paying  as  much  to  see  the  works  of  the 
ijt  masters.  The  example  of  certain  foreign 
itals  IS  also  cited.  As  to  this  last  argument,  it 
be  replied  that  in  these  foreign  museums 
e are  only  certain  charges  made  on  certain 
and  that  the  National  Gallery  in  particular 
ije  four  days  out  of  six.  It  is  pretty  certain, 
:tnat  m Paris  the  paying  system  would  raise  a 
jal  outcry,  and  the  return  to  gratuitous 
ussion  would  be  almost  a foregone  conclusion. 

1 argued  also  that  a better  way  to  increase  the 
'^ue  of  the  national  museums  would  be  to 
ne  to  them  the  receipts  obtained  for  permission 
igrave  at  the  Ivouvre  and  to  take  casts  at  the 
i:adero,  and  to  form  the  foundation  of  a 
^ ium  fund  out  of  the  sale  of  the  crown  diamonds. 


which  has  been  pretty  nearly  decided.  Lastly,  it 

IS  proposed  to  empower  the  management  of  the 
museums  to  receive  not  only  gifts  of  pictures  but 
legacies  of  money. from  those  who  may  be  dis- 
posed  to  leave  them.  In  this'manner  it  would  be 
possible  soon  to  increase  the.  resources  of  the 
museums,  without  depriving  the  general  public  of 
the  free  study  of  .works  of  art  which  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed.  . ,,, 

The  Louvre  has  just  received  a*,  tine  piece  of 
sculpture  discovered  at  Chaumont  by  M. 
Coiirajod,  and  which  comes  from  the  tomb  of 
Uaude  Lorraine,  executed,  in  1551,  at  Joinville 
by  Domenico  de  Barbiere  and  Jean  Picard.  This 
was  destroyed  during  the  first  Revolution.  Thanks 
to  M.  Luaen  Magne,  the  same  museum  has  also 
received  two  capitals  and  a Imse  of  marble,  of  the 
fifth  century  a.d.  Another  recent  acquisition  is 
a _ sculpturerl  marble  medallion  portrait  of 
Giovanni  Bentivoglio  of  Bologna, 

There  js  more  and  more  talk  about  the  future 
metropolitan  railway,  which  has  a strong  and 
detemined  supporter  in  the  new  Minister  of 
Public  Works;  while  M.  Picard,  the  Com- 
missionaire-Gen6-ale  for  the  1900  exhibition, 
considers  the  scheme  quite  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  We 
have,  already  indicated  the  line  to  be  taken,  as 
adopted  by  the  Municipal  Council,  and  which 
includes,  independently  of  the  special  line  from 
Vin«nnes  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  penetration 
of  the  great  railway  lines  into  Paris,  and  the 
jiinction  of  the  two  banks  by  a viaduct  across  the 
Seine.  The  State  authorities  appear  now  resolved 
to  solve  the  problem  as  speedily  as  possible  ; and 
It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the. Municipal  Council  will 
not  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  under  the  pretext 
that  Its  recommendations  are  not  adopted  in  their 
entirety.  _ Unfortunately  the  State  and  the 
Municipality  are  not  on  very  good  terms  at 
present,  for  the  Colonial  Minister  has  taken 
possession  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  and  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  who  by  his  legal  position  is 
the  central  authority  of  Paris,  has  taken  up  his 
quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  .spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Council,  which  has  been  obliged 
to  give  way,  _ and  has  revenged  itself  on  the 
1 refect  by  laying  claim  to  the  pictures,  statues, 
and  tapestries  which  adorn  his  apartments,  and 
which  are  now  to  be  returned  to  the  museum  of 
artistic  collections.  Among  these  is  the  admirable 
portrait  of  Mdme.  Recamier  by  Baron  Gerard, 
that  of  Talleyrand  by  Prudhon,  the  “Sappho  et 
Anacreon  ” of  M.  Guillaume,  the  “ Nereide  ” of 
Moreau  Vauthier,  &c.  These  squabbles  are  all 
the  more  contemptible  from  the  fact  that  the 
Council  itself,  when,  in  1872  it  adopted  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  competition  for  rebuilding  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  made  it  an  obligatory  condition 
tliat  the  architect  was  to  provide. apartments  for 
the  Prefect  in  his  plan,  wliich  MM.  Ballu  and 
Deperthes  actually  did  provide,  in  the  mezzanine 
of  the  Municipal  Palace,  in  the  portion  which 
faces  the  river,  below  the  Salons  a Arcades. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  as  to  the  Metro- 
politan Railway,  the  preparations  for  the  1900 
exhibition  will  be  taken  in  hand  at  once  without 
waiting  for  the  railway  question  to  be  settled. 
Thus  the  national  manufacture  at  Beauvais  has 
already  commenced  the  tapestries  which  it  will 
send  to  the  exhibition.  The  work  includes  four 
large  panels  designed  by  M.  Zuber,  symbolising 
the  “Four  Seasons,”  and  consisting  of  views  in 
the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  taken  at  different 
times  of  the  year.  A set  of  drawing-room  furni- 
ture designed  by  M.  Monginot,  the  painter,  is 
aIso_  in  progress,  an  overmantel  painted  by  M. 
Gerome  and  garlanded  with  flowers  by  m! 
Lesbron,  and  various  articles  of  furniture  in  the 
style  of  Louis  Seize,  designed  by  M.  Chabal,  the 
oldest  artist  of  the  establishment. 

At  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  the  first  competi- 
tion for  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  painting  has  just 
been  decided:  the  subject  was  “ The  Adoration 
of  Shepherds.”  Twenty  competitors,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  have  been  admitted  for  the 
•second  competition. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  disappearance 
of  a Paris  fountain  which  has  fallen  under  the 
pickaxe  of  the  improver.  It  was  not,  it  is  true, 
of  very  monumental  character,  nor  of  any  great 
architectural  attraction.  It  was  a simple  stele, 
rather  high,  adorned  with  an  eagle  crowned 
with  laurel ; a bronze  mask  of  a human  face 
spurted  the  water,  into  a square  cistern ; it  stood, 
surrounded  with  foliage,  in  the  middle  of  a square 
formed  between  the  streets  named  respectively’ 
Pohveau,  Fos.ses  St.  Marcel,  Fer  a Moulin,  and 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire.  But  it  no  less  formed  a 
part  of  the  history  of  old  Paris,  and  recalled  the 
works  carried  out  by  Napoleon  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  capital  and  the  supply  of  drinking 


water.  As  a historic  document,  therefore,  'it 
might  have  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  ’the 
Department  of  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  which  does 
not  take  much  account,  however,  of  archceoloeical 
interests, I 4ind  is  too  ready-, to  - sacrifice,  art  and 
history  to’ the  requirements  of-  the  M ligne  droitei.” 


the  ARCHITECTURAL -ASSOCIATION: 

I.ONpO.N-  SJRKpj-S  AND/liy,ILDIXcs  _'l3lJx. 

A MKETiNG  of  this  .iVssociatioa -was  held  on 
the  30th  ult.,  at  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street 
—Mr.  A.  W.  Earle  presiding  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Mountford,  the  President— to- consider  the 
London-  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill.  The  attend- 
ance was  exceedingly  small,  only  twenty-five 
members— a bare  quorum — being  present. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  hon.  secretary,  intro- 
duced the  subject  by  reading  the  following  notes 
on  the  Bill  and  the  petition  of  the  Association 
against  it : — 

These  few  notes,  hastily  put  together  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  President,  are  limited, 
principally,  to  the  various  amendments  and 
additions  to  the  Bill  which  appeared  in  the 
report  to  the  General  Committee  to  the  London 
County  Council,  and,  subsequently,  in  the  petition 
of  the  .flssociation  against  the  Bill  now  before 
Parliament.  W'hen  I explain  that  these  notes 
were  written  during  the  Easter  holidays,  and  at 
very  sliort  notice,  I feel  sure  I shall  have  an 
audience  that  will  be.kindly  disposed  towards'the 
defects  discernible  throughout  these  notes.  They 
are  to  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  rhe  work  done  by 
the  special  sub-committee  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  this  measure,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  may  be  the  prelude  to  a full  discussion  this 
evening. 

The  London  County  Council  courteously 
forwarded  copies  of  the  Bill  to  the  Association, 
with  a request  that  we  should  consider  and  report 
to  them  upon  it,  not  with  regard  to  the  principles 
of  the  Bill— they  were  not  to.-be  questioned— but 
with  reference  to  amendments  and  additions  to  the 
text.  That  is  the  first  occasion,  I believe^  that 
the  Architectural  Association  has  been  honoured 
by  such  a request  from  any  public  body  of  the 
importance  of  the  London  County  Council,  and 
amongst  events  of  the  session  1893-4,  may  -be 
included  this,  that  at  last  the  Association  has  been 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  an  official 
opinion  on  a Bill  affecting  so  largely  the  comfort 
and  beauty  of  the  metropolis  as  the  “London 
Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  1S94.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sub-committee  was  so  short,  although 
the  Council,  at  our  tequest,  kindly  extended  the 
date  lor  receiving  the  report-^since,  as  was  repre- 
sented,the  time  available  precluded  the  possibility 
of  considering  all  sections  of  the  Bill  in  detail 
V hat  the  sub-committee  did  was  to  consider 
such  parts  of  the  Bill  as  are  distinctly  structural 
and  involving  very  serious  amendments  and  altera- 
tions to  property  within  its  sphere.  Of  course 
other  points  were  discussed  and  dealt  with,  but  to 
lack  of  time  must  be  attributed  the  absence  from 
the  report  of  such  artistic  suggestions  as  were 
inferred  to  by  Dr.  Longstaffin  his  speech  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  Mr. 
Statham  at  the  adjourned  meeting  on  March  19! 

I venture  to  hope  that  these  art  suggestions  may 
be  forthcoming  this  evening,  as  supplemental  to 
what  the  Architectural  Association  has  already 
done.  ^ 

Dr.  LongstafTs  speech  contained  a lament  of 
, the  apathy  and  indifference' of  architects,  as  artists, 
to  ^e  efforts  of  the  Council  to  increase  the  beauty 
and  picturesqueness  of  London  streets.  The 
Council,  he  said,  had  tried  to  control  and  limit  the 
horrors  of  street  advertising,  yet,  he  complained,  no 
help  or  advice  was  forthcoming  from  the  Art  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Institute  ! Let  us  try  by  the 
.discussion  to-night  to  show  the  Council  and  the 
public  that,  although  desirous  of  preserving 
reponable  and  just  rights  of  property,  we  arl 
mindffil— and  fully  mindful-also,  of  the  larger 
though  less  generally  acknowledged,  rights  of 
an  art-loving  public  to  beautiful  buildings,  har- 
moniously grouped  together,  in  streets  and 
squares  where  their  beauty  may  be  seen 

tbeir  proportions  appreciated.  As  Mr. 
li.  ij.  Statham  very  aptly  put  it,  it  is  not 
only  proputty,  proputty,”  with  its  rights,' that 
has  to  be  considered  ; we  should  not  give  colour 
to  the  idea  that  we  act  merely'  as'  a Property 
Defence  League.  In  this  connexion'  I may 
mention  that  the  Architectural  Association  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  Society  that  has  petitioned 
against  the  carrying  up  of  the  party  wall  above 
the  roofs  of  buildings  of  the  dwelling-house  class. 

Mr.  Caroe  s letter  in  “ A.  A.  Notes  this  month 
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will  have  brought  this  before  the  "““e  of 

members,  and  the  views  expressed  in  his  letter 
have  been  duly  set  forth  in  our  petition  against 

The  general  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  Bill 
as  stated  in  the  petition,  are  that  it  contains 
clauses  which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association, 
would  be  impracticable  and 
many  instances,  the  operation  of  the  Bill  would 
involve  great  loss  to  owners  in  the  metropolis, 
without  any  compensation  to  them,  or  jesultant 
benefit  to  the  community  in  general.  ihey 
further  submit  “that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
injuriously  aflect  the  recognised  rights,  interests, 
and  privileges  of  the  petitioners,  and  are,  m many 
respects,  such  as  should  not  receive  the  sanction 

of  your  honourable  House.”  ■ , , 

The  petition  then  enumerates  the  niam  defects 
of  the  Bill,  as  already  reported  to  the  London 
County  Council  ; and  these  I pro^se  to  give- 
omitting  only  some  minor  amendments  to  tne 
text— in  the  order  found  in  the  report  and 
petition,  adding,  if  you  will  allow  me,  a few 
remarks  of  my  own  on  the  suggested  alterations. 
Amongvt  numerous  undesirable  provisions  to  be 
found  in  the  Bill  are  the  frequent  references  to 
the  option  of  the  Council.  These  permits  should 
not  be  allowed — nor,  indeed,  should  they  be 
necessary  in  a measure  of  this  kind.  11  any 
references  are  to  be  made,  let  them  be  to  the  new 
Tribunal  of  Appeal ; those  to  the  County  Council, 
which  are  so  plentifully  scattered  throughout  the 
Bill,  should  be  eliminated.  That  is  the  first 
recommendation  of  your  sub-committee.  1ms 
Tribunal  of  Appeal  should,  I think,  commend 
itself  to  the  favour  of  us  as  architects,  though, 
perhaps,  we  would  welcome  an  addition  to  the 
architectural  and  artistic  element  on  the  Tribunal, 
even  though  it  were  at  the  cost  of  the  existing 
preponderating  officialism. 

Part  I.,  Section  13,  may  be  taken  as  a sample 
of  a confiscatory  clause — and  there  are  many 
such  in  the  body  of  the  Bill— where,  if  a fire 
were  to  occur  in  a building,  the  owner  of  such 
building  would  not  only  be  a loser  by  the  casualty, 
but  would  be  a sufferer  in  having  to  set  his 
building  back  to  the  line  of  frontage  required  by 
the  Council.  Section  14  might  also  be  considered 
confiscatory. 

Part  II.,  Section  15.— Where  buildings  are 
situated  on  corner  sites  this  Section  should  only 
apply  to  a new  site. 

Section  17. — This  clause  should  be  put  a/  the 
end  of  Part  //.,  and  made  to  apply  to  the  ivhole 
part. 

Part  IV.— This  has  been  the  great  battle- 
ground of  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  Bill, 
and  it  is  probable— if  the  Bill  should  ever  be 
referred  to  a committee  for  serious  consideration — 
that  on  the  Sections  of  this  Part  there  will  be 
some  good  hard  hitting.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  as  drafted,  the  Part  is  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable, and  the  opinion  of  the  sub-committee  of 
the  Association  set  forth  in  the  Report  and 
Petition  is,  that  it  must  go  root  and  branch. 
“There  are,"  the  report  states,  “serious 
objections  to  the  whole  part.  It  is  quite  unwork- 
able in  its  present  form,  and  should  be  entirely 
‘ remodelled.’  ” With  this  fairly  destructive 
opinion,  I dismiss  Part  IV.  and  pass  on  to  Part  V. 

Part  V.— The  rules  in  Section  39  should  be 
definite,  not  subject  to  any  alterations  or  by-laws. 
Here  follow  certain  verbal  amendments  to  the  text 
which  I will  not  trouble  you  with.  There  is  one 
alteration,  however,  which  may  by  many  be 
deemed  important ; it  is  in  Section  43,  where'after 
“ as  follows  ” is  added  “ or  such  other  scantlings 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  District  Surveyor.” 
Attention  is  called  to  the  obscurity  of  Section 
Under  this  Section,  apparently,  a person  might, 
by  surreptitiously  erecting  a water-closet  or  other 
small  building  against  his  neighbour’s  wall  actually 
convert  the  whole  into  a party-wall  I 

All  chimneys  should  be  corbelled  only  above 
the  ground  floor,  for  chimneys  corbelled  in 
accordance  with  this  Section  would  cause  the  walls 
to  overhang. 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  a truly  burning 
question.  Should  the  party-walls  of  dwelling- 
houses  be  carried  up  above  the  level  of  the  roof? 
Mr.  Caroc  has  been  kind  enough  to  hand  me  a 
paper  he  has  prepared  on  this  and  other  points, 
with  a request  that  I would  read  it  at  this  meeting, 
and  I propose,  after  my  notes  are  done  with,  to 
read  Mr.  Garde’s  views,  should  that  course 
commend  itself  to  you,  Sir,  and  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  meeting. 

It  is  proposed  to  insert  after  Section  45  the 
following  words : — “ Every  party-wall  of  any  new 
building,  being  a dwelling-house  (as  hereafter 
defined),  and  every  party-wall  of  any  such  old 
building  shall  be  carried  up  to  the  roof  of  such 


building  throughout  the  entire  length  of  such  wall, 

and  the  slates  or  other  roof-covering  shall  be 
properly  and  solidly  bedded  in  mortar  or  cement 
upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  roof  shall  be  so 
constructed  that  no  timber  or  woodwork  of  any 


consirucicu  iiiai  w.  ^ 

description  shall  extend  upon  or  across  any  such 
wall.’ 


And  Section  46  of  Part  V.  should  read  as 
follows Every  party-wall  of  any  buildup  of 
the  warehouse  class,  or  ot  any  public  building,  or 
building  used  wholly  or  principally  for  purposes 
of  trade,  shall  be  carried  up  above  the  roof  flat  or 
gutter  of  the  highest  building  adjoining  thereto  to 
such  height  as  will  give  a distance  (in  a building 
of  the  warehouse  class)  ot  at  least  3 ft.  6 m.,  and 
(in  any  other  building  as  referred  to  m this  Sub- 
Section)  of  15  in.  above  the  highest  part  of  any 
flat  or  gutter,  as  the  case  may  be.” 

Of  the  artistic  gain  to  London  streets  ana 
terraces,  if  these  clauses  were  adopted,  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Mr.  Carbe  is 
prepared  with  evidence  on  the  practical  question 
of  protection  from  fire,  and  does  not  rest  his 
contention  for  this  change  on  any  fanciful  or 
sentimental  grounds,  as  you  will  presently,  1 
believe,  hear  in  his  own  words.  I now  propose 
to  read  the  amendments  suggested  in  the  Report 
and  petition  from  Section  5^^  Section  60, 
which  I would  specially  mention  ;— 

Section  50.— (6)  Add  “render”  outside  of 
flues  where  brickwork  is  less  than  Sj  in.  in 
thickness,  except  where  it  forms  external 
enclosure  of  the  building. 

Section  50.— (lo)  “Mantel”  to  be  altered  to 
lintel”  or  “arch.” 

Section  50.— (15)  Alter  to  “6  in.  wider  on 
either  side  than  the  width  of  the  opening. 

Section  50.— (22)  Add  “no  iron  girder  to  be 
placed  nearer  than  4 in.  to  the  inside  of  any 

flue.”  . , , r J 

Section  51.— Add  new  Section  “ that  perforated 
iron  cresting  at  the  top  of  chimney-shafts  should 
not  be  allowed,”  as  iron  decays  and  is  difficult  to 
repair.  „ 

Section  52.- (5)  Define  “ low  pressure. 

Section  53.— Should  be  re-drafted.  It  is  not 
comprehensible  at  present. 

Section  55.— (^)  7 ft.  6 in.  instead  of  8 ft.  6 m. 
Section  55. — W)  Impracticable  and  impossible 
throughout.  ^ „ , , 

Section  55  (f)  line  15.— After  floor  add 

“ except  when  constructed  of  fireproof  materia  s. 
Section  55(/}line  16.— Add  after  “quality  or 

“ fibrous  plaster  of  a good  quality.” 

Section  56. — Add  “window  or  and  sky- 
light or  ” before  “ windows  ” and  “ skylights. 

Section  57.— After  “10  ft.”  add  “except  the 
lift  in  wells  of  staircases.” 

Section  58.— (i)  Rise  of  arch  should  be  stated, 
minimum  i in.  to  the  foot. 

Section  60.— (2)  I will  not  ask  you  to  picture 
to  yourselves  London  as  it  would  look  if  every 
cornice — however  deep  or  what  its  position— 
were  limited  to  the  projection  prescribed  by  this 
section.  , , . , 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham’s  section  of  the  cornice  of 
the  Strozzi  Palace  as  erected,  and  the  cornice  as 
it  would  be  if  subjected  to  the  limitations  of  this 
clause,  is  a lesson  that  may  well  be  borne  in 
mind.  Let  us  hope  that  even  the  practical  and 
progressive  parly  on  the  Council,  may  see  the 
moral  of  Mr.  Statham’s  “parallel.’  This  is 
said  on  my  own  account,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  report,  where — I regret  to  say — no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  question.  Now,  to  return  to 
the  report.  It  is  proposed  to  omit  Clause  b in 
Section  60  altogether,  and  in  Section  61  after 
• «„,oi^riaU”  fline  81  to  add  “and  separate  sets 


••materials  tunc  0/  w auvx 

of  offices  tenanted  by  or  constructed,  or  adapted 
to  be  tenanted  by  different  persons,  shall,  if  con- 
tained in  a building  exceeding  25  squares  in  area, 
be  separated  from  each  other  where  they  adjoin 
horizontally,  by  proper  parly  structures  or  arches 
of  fire-resisting  materials.”  . , 

Section  64  is  slightly  amended,  but  Section  65 
(4)  and  (S)  the  committee  reported  would  be 
wholly  inoperative.  . 

Part  VIL— Section  72  (3)  is  ambiguous,  and 
Sub-section  (6)  unfair  to  the  adjoining  owner. 
Under  this  clause,  the  building  owner  could  put 
footings  to  his  new  wall  into  the  adjoining 
owner%  room— if  on  that  level.  This  the  latter 
might  reasonably  object  to,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  after  “owner”  (line  21)  should  be  added 
below  the  level  of  the  lowest  floor  bne. 

There  would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  this  Bill 
binding  the  building  owner  to  pay  for  any 
necess^  underpinning  or  other  works  to  the 
adjoining  wall.  Section  75  deals  with  the 
“kercise  of  rights  by  building  and  adjoining 
owners,”  and  the  appointment  of  surveyors  in 
case  of  disputes  arising.  The  report  states  that 


the  arrangements  made  under  the  1855  Building 

Act  have  been  found  to  work  welland  there  is  m 
need  to  alter  such  arrangements  as  is  suggested  U 
be  done  by  this  section  of  the  “London  Street 
and  Buildings  Bill,  1894.” 

Section  80  is  slightly  altered,  being  amended  t( 
include  underpinning  and  the  cost  of  doing  th 
same. 

The  sub-committee  would  not  have  section  18 
at  any  price,  and  the  report  and  petition  contai 
this  clause  as  redrafted  by  the  committee.  In  it 
amended  form  it  reads,  “ With  the  exceptiot 
mentioned  in  this  Act,  this  Act  shall  apply  to  a 
new  buildings.  Any  alteration,  addition,  c 
structural  reinstatement  made  or  done  for  an 
purpose  except  that  of  necessary  repair  m 
affecting  the  construction  of  any  external  or  part} 
wall,  or  to  which  the  rules  and  regulations  of  th 
Act  are  inapplicable,  in,  to,  or  upon  any  ol 
building,  or  in,  to,  or  upon  any  new  buildic 
after  the  roof  has  been  covered  in,  shall,  toll 
extent  of  such  alteration,  addition,  or  work,  I 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  this  Act ; and  whei 
ever  mention  is  hereinafter  made  of  any  alteratioi 
addition,  or  work  in,  to,  or  upon  any  building, 
shall,  unless  the  contrary  appears  from  the  co 
text,  be  deemed  to  imply  an  alteration,  additio: 
or  work  to  which  this  Act  applies. 

The  petition  concludes  with  the  custoraa 
formal  clauses  “ that  the  Bill  should  not  be  res 
a second  time,  but  that  if  it  is  to  proceed,  it  oug 
to  be  referred  to  a Committee  of  the  House,  ai 
that  the  Petitioners  should  be  heard  before  sm 
Committee  by  their  counsel,  agents,  and  witness 
against  the  principle  and  details  of  the  Me^ui 
If  the  Bill  be  read  a second  time,  the  petitiom 
pray  that  it  may  be  referred  to  a Committee  of  t 
House,  as  before,  with  counsel,  &c.,  and  tt 
such  other  relief  may  be  afforded  to  them  (t 
petitioners)  in  the  premisses  as  lo  the  House  m 
seem  meet.  The  petition  was  signed  by  t 
President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  He 
Secretaries,  and  duly  delivered  through  t 
Parliamentary  Agents  of  the  Royal  Institute 
British  Architects  to  the  officials  of  the  House 
Commons.  I should  like  in  this  place 
acknowledge  the  help  which  I have  receiM 
from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute 
British  Architects  in  connexion  with  I 
formalities  inseparable  from  this  Parliamenti 
work.  The  Council  very  kindly  undertook  1 
responsibility  of  lodging  the  petition  with  a vi 
of  saving  the  Association  the  expenses  wn 
independent  action  would  entail. 

Such,  then,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen; 
the  attitude  of  this  Association  through 
Committee,  acting  by  resolution  of  tfte/;.en< 
Body,  in  regard  lo  this  comprehensive  Bill,  kno 
by  its  short  title  as  the  “ London  Streets  i 
Buildings  Bill,  1894-”  My  on  the  w 

done  by  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  rep 
on  it,  are,  I am  painfully  aware,  unworthy  ot 
importance  of  the  subject,  but  I have  done 
best  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  then  read  the  following  critici! 
on  the  Bill  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe 

I have  to  express  my  great  regret  that  I 
only  able,  by  adverse  force  of  circumstances, 
appear  before  you,  with  your  sanction,  by  pre 
There  is  no  debate  to  which  I should  have  m 
desired  to  listen,  than  your  consideration  of 
London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  whi(± 
destined  to  improve,  or  to  mar,  according  to 
clauses,  our  great  city,  for  many  gcneratioa 
come.  May  I venture,  however,  to  ask  you 
take  a hint  from  the  prolonged  debate  upon 
same  subject  which  has  recently  taken  plao 
this  room.  With  but  small  exception—notabl 
the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  btatn 
to  a perusal  of  which  I would  direct  your  at 
tjon  — that  debate  might  most  appropM 
have  been  heard  in  the  rooms,  say,  ot 
Surveyors’  Institution,  or  of  some  Owners 
Property  Defence  League  ; architecture  — 
architecture — seemed  to  be  quite  relegatetl 
the  background. 

Now,  without  for  one  moment  suggesting^ 
we,  as  architects,  should  not  consider  the  ri 
of  property,  which  I hold  to  have  great  cl; 
upon  us,  I would  suggest  that  enough  has  I 
said  in  this  room  from  that  point  of  view.  -'i 
over,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Royal  Institut 
British  Architects  will  be  well  backed  up 
powerful  combinations  of  others  equally,  it 
more  interested  in  that  side  of  the  subject 
whom  we  may  safely  leave  it. 

We,  gentlemen,  are  an  association  engage 
the  study  and  practice  of  architecture,  ai 
would  venture  to  invite  you  to  give  this  Bin 
consideration  from  the  architect  s point  ol  v 
and  in  this  light  I will  name  a few  points. 
First  and  foremost  we  should  set  our  1 
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'igainst  clauses  which  retain  special  consents  to 
the  Council,  except  with  the  greatest  reservation 
and  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.  The  power 
pf  consent  fosters  officialism.  That  is  quite 
enough  to  condemn  its  operation. 

: Secondly,  we  should  oppose  all  clauses  which 
will  operate  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  to 
jhcir  intention;  that  is  to  say  clauses  which 
will  conduce  to  the  undue  preservation  of  worn- 
out  buildings,  and  militate  against  improvements 
jhrough  fear  of  confiscation  and  interference. 
(Likewise  clauses  which  would  tend  to  encourage 
tmderground  building,  as  Mr.  Woodthorpe  has 
Ivell  pointed  out. 

• Thirdly,  all  clauses  likely  to  interfere  unreason- 
ibly  with  freedom  in  design,  or  which  make,  or 
end  to  make,  architecture  stereotyped,  should 
lave  our  vigorous  opposition. 

Fourthly,  we  should  remember  that  a Building 
^ct  should  not  make  architecture  unnecessarily 
'ostly  ; that  the  poor  man's  house  has  to  he  cheap 
U well  as  effective,  and  good  for  its  purpose ; 
,nd  that  no  matter  how  costly  a building  be,  we 
'an  (or  ought)  never  to  afford  to  spend  money 
ripon  silly  fads,  or  fictions,  or  prejudices,  even  for 
he  imaginary  benefit.s  of  insurance  companies. 

In  the  remarkable  speech  of  Mr.  Roberts,  of 
|he  County  Council,  in  this  room,  on  March  19 
i-remarkable,  it  seemed  to  me,  both  for  the 
jjstness  of  his  reproach  against  the  Institute,  and 
br  having  otherwise  uttered  the  largest  possible 
lumber  of  fallacies  compressible  into  the  space  of 
(en  minutes,  he  told  us  that  the  new  Bill  had  for 
t:s  object  “the  revival  of  building  of  a higher 
handard  than  had  been  maintained  in  the  past.” 

! Now  the  County  Council’s  idea  of  such  a 
jerfect  London  constructed  up  to  a high  standard 
If  building  (or  architecture,  I suppose  Mr. 
jloberts  meant),  seems  to  be  a London  of  two 
fories  and  one  in  the  roof — so  far  as  the  Council 
•an  make  it  so. 

If  you  will  take  an  ordnance  map  and  set  up 
ew  buildings  limited  as  proposed  upon  the  sites 
n any  quarter  where  London  is  rich  and  busy, 
jou  will  see  how  just  this  estimate  is  of  the  appli- 
ration  of  Part  IV.  to  new  buildings  on  old  sites. 
:!an  it  be  that  the  County  Council  has  learnt  to 
j)ve  the  beautifully-ornamented  productions  of 
le  jerry-builders  in  the  suburbs,  erected  in  the 
enuine  vernacular  of  their  craft,  and  wishes  to 
.re  all  London  cast  to  the  same  model?  Perhaps 
re  may  yet  successfully  appeal  from  the  Council 

I)  its  eminent  members,  Mr.  Roberts  and  Dr. 
/jngstaff,  the  former  of  whom  enjoys  a reputation 
if  having  a real  care  for  the  beauty  of  London  ; 
*nd  the  latter  seems  to  hold  the  honourable  office 
f “Art  Appreciator  to  the  London  County 
founcil,”  an  office  in  which  we  offer  him  our 
idlest  encouragement. 

I You  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  “shaving  clause,”  so  well  called  by  Mr. 
(avenor  Perry,  was  invented  originally  by  the 
local  Government  Board,  and  has  been,  in  a 
Modified  form,  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Liverpool 
nee  1890. 

I But,  Liverpool  has  guarded  itself  to  some 
ixtent.  The  rule  applies  there  only  to  dwelling- 
fouses,  so  that  buildings  devoted  to  office  and 
lich  like  purposes  are  exempt  from  its  operation, 
:hile  proper  sanitary  provision  is  made  for 
ssidential  caretakers.  Now,  this  is  very  different 
>’)  the  proposal  of  the  L.C.C.,  but  it  must  be 
brne  in  mind  that  what  operates  well  in 
riverpool  or  other  provincial  towns  in  such  a 
natter,  will  not  necessarily  apply  to  London, 
Ihich  is  mixed,  as  to  the  character  of  its  buildings 
II  juxtaposition,  as  probably  no  other  city  in 
ngland  is.  Bearing  in  mind,  also,  that  a tall 
ailding  may  make  an  otherwise  perfectly  sani- 
.ry  small  one  too  close  to  it  quite  unfit  for 
ibitation,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Liverpool 
I'-law  is  the  best,  from  its  framers’  own  point  of 
ew. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  already  there  is  a 
roposal  in  Liverpool  head  official  quarters  to 
lodify  the  rule  by  allowing  buildings  consisting 
: shops  or  offices  on  the  ground  floor  and  dwell- 
ig  houses  over  to  be  more  leniently  dealt  with. 
i.  is  suggested  to  allow  the  shops  to  cover  the 
hole  site,  with  a flat  and  skylight  at  back,  and 
lie  limiting  angle  to  be  measured  from  the  back 
..  the  flat  at  the  first  floor  level.  In  urging  some 
iich  recommendation  for  the  Metropolis  I would, 
pwever,  press  for  a small  but  reasonable  area, 
'.'irhaps  proportionate  to  the  site,  being  insisted 
',30n  to  light  and  ventilate  the  basement, 
i Now  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  to  you  that 
ue  County  Council  have  followed  to  some  extent 
lie  lead  of  Liverpool. 

1 In  the  printed  amendments  to  the  Bill  the 
|iavmg  clause  in  all  its  rigour  is  to  apply  only  to 
sw  domestic  buildings  in  newstreets.  New  clauses 


are  introduced  to  apply  to  new  domestic  buildings 
in  old  streets.  Briefly  stated,  these  determine 
the  height  by  making  it  twice  the  base,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  angle  is  to  be  63°  20'  instead  of  45" 
measured  as  before. 

Dwelling-houses  having  an  area  of  less  than 
six  squares,  and  dwelling-houses  to  be  occupied 
by  more  than  two  families,  which  are  not  on  the 
public  way,  are  dealt  with  by  special  provisions ; 
and  the  height  of  warehouses  is  regulated  when 
in  close  proximity  to  such  dwelling-houses.  Old 
buildings  are  not  to  iffend  against  the  provisions 
regulating  new  buildings  in  old  streets  more  than 
they  do  at  present.  So  far,  let  us  be  thankful ; 
but  in  considering  even  these  amendments  there 
are  two  aspects  of  the  question  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  By  lack  of  sufficient 
space  and  air  within  it,  as  well  as  by  lack  of 
space  without  and  around  it,  a building 
may  become  insanitary,  and  this  especially  applies 
to  those  buildings  which  are  not,  but  ought  to  be, 
specifically  defined  in  the  Bill,  and  specifically 
provided  for,  viz.,  buildings  erected  and  used 
chiefly  for  purposes  of  trade  or  commerce,  and 
which,  therefore,  are  occupied  during  the  day  by 
a large  number  of  employes. 

If  the  air  around  such  a building  be  somewhat 
confined,  it  will  still  be  fresher  than  the  air  inside 
an  overcrowded  building  surrounded  by  the 
freshest  air. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  that  enthusiastic  adulator 
of  the  London  County  Council  Bill,  Mr. 
Williams,  mistakes  in  large  measure  the  substance 
for  the  shadow,  and  in  measuring  his  carbonic 
acid  confounds  the  density  and  dirtiness  of  the 
inmates  with  the  quantity  of  the  buildings  upon 
a given  area. 

I mention  this  point  specially  in  connexion  with 
the  proposal  to  allow  shops  to  cover  most  of  the 
site,  as  one  deserving  much  consideration,  and  as 
an  antidote  to  any  too  drastic  laws,  framed  for  the 
admitted  importance  of  getting  rid  and  preventing 
the  erection  of  rookeries,  but  applicable  unduly  to 
buildings  of  quite  a different  character. 

The  decrease  of  habitable  space  proposed  under 
the  operation  of  the  Bill — even  as  amended — 
means,  necessarily,  the  increase  of  the  borders  of 
the  City.  One  may  well  ask  where  the  fresh 
breezes  are  to  blow  from  which  are  to  keep  the 
centre  of  the  City  in  health,  if  still  greater  spur 
than  exists  already  be  given  to  its  spreading  out 
into  the  surrounding  countr>’. 

Finally,  in  this  connexion,  I would  protest  on 
the  score  of  sound  construction,  of  dignity  in 
architecture,  and  of  breadth  of  design  in  our  new 
streets,  which  (when  the  County  Council  has 
swallowed  the  lollipop  of  betterment)  we  hope 
may  be  many,  against  any  rule  which  has 
angular  measurement  for  its  chief  factor,  and 
which  would  cut  our  new  buildings  into  frag- 
ments of  all  heights  and  shapes,  and  tend  to  create 
a city  of  wedges,  the  thin  end  always  uppermost 
striving  to  insert  itself  into  the  disabilities  forced 
upon  us  by  Part  IV.  of  the  Act. 

With  regard  to  general  architectural  considera- 
tions, a clause  is  required  which  will  allow  houses 
with  their  offices,  stables,  lodges,  &c.,  in  the 
suburbs  to  rank  as  one.  Although  each  of  these 
may  happen  now  to  be  removed  30  ft.  or  60  ft. 
from  adjoining  property,  as  the  case  may  be, 
they  may  be  within  the  specified  distance  of  one 
another,  and  thus  the  disabling  provisions  of  the 
Building  Act  come  into  force  where  never 
intended. 

In  all  cases,  provided  an  adequate  architrave  of 
incombustible  material  is  used,  with  a definite 
projection,  say,  of  3 in.,  timbers  in  window 
openings  should  be  permitted  out  to  the  wall  face. 
We  might  thus  be  able  to  emulate  some  of  the 
charming  fa9ades  which  are  special  features  of  the 
city  of  Bath. 

What  slaves  of  circumstance  we  truly  are  in 
such  matters  ! The  present  Building  Act  was 
regulated  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  stucco 
Victorian  era  of  Classical  or  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture, in  which  the  detestable  window  reveal 
was  desired.  To  secure  it,  perhaps,  a sham  fire 
scare  was  created,  or  may  be  its  originator  held  a 
brief  from  the  insurance  companies,  and  got 
them,  like  Mr.  Hall,  to  threaten  increased 
premiums  to  further  his  wicked  architectural  ends  ! 

But  the  shop  front  and  stable  builders  were  too 
strong,  and  had  their  own  way,  despite  the 
insurance  companies.  Cannot  we  now  follow 
their  good  example  ? 

This  suggests  to  me  to  deal  with  party-wall 
parapets  and  Mr.  Hall.  You  are  aware  that  Dr. 
Longstaff  himself  suggested,  in  his  admirable 
speech  at  the  Institute,  the  very  reform  which  I 
had  separately  been  advocating,  and  based  his 
views  upon  those  of  the  architect  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.  One  would  have  thought 


that  any  architect  would  have  welcomed  and 
made  the  most  of  Dr.  LongstafTs  excellent  and 
unexpected  lead.  Mr.  Hall,  however,  seems  to 
have  made  advocacy  coming  from  such  pernicious 
quarters  the  very  ground  for  raising  any  and 
every  obstacle  against  the  proposal. 

He  accordingly  goes  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  accepts  their  ex  parte  statement — to 
him  no  doubt  gratifying  — that  if  the  reform  is 
carried  they  will  raise  their  premiums.  He 
ignores  the  evidence  I have  brought  before  him 
of  the  admirable  working  of  the  arrangements  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Belfast,  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Huddersfield,  Sheffield,  Leicester,  Cardiff,  (Sic., 
as  well  as  the  unbiassed  expert  views  as  to  the 
non-spreading  of  fires. 

Mr.  Hall  did  not  ask  his  insurance  companies  it 
they  charged  the  same  premium  in  these  cities  as 
they  do  in  London,  for  reasons  which  perhaps  he 
can  explain,  though  it  would  have  seemed  the 
right  way  for  a delegate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  to  proceed.  I can  inform  him, 
however,  and  ask  you  to  note  this — showing  how 
readily  he  allowed  himself  to  accept  the  bogus 
statement — that  the  same  rate  for  dwelling-houses 
is  charged  by  the  same  companies  in  these  cities 
as  in  London.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  observe, 
that  in  Liverpool,  where — as  one  of  the  leading 
officials  informed  me,  they  would  be  prepared  to 
resist  the  unnecessary  infliction  of  party-wall 
parapets,  the  Fire  Salvage  Association,  corre- 
sponding to  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  is  organised 
by  and  in  the  hands  of  the  very  insurance 
companies,  with  others,  whose  London  “ officers  ” 
Mr.  Hall  has  been  accepting  the  ex  parte  state- 
ments of.  Really  I think  that  Mr.  Hall  has  given 
himself  away  in  this  matter,  and  dealt  hardly 
with  the  excellent  reputation  he  had  established 
among  us  for  good  common  sense. 

In  contradistinction  to  his  perversity,  and  that 
of  other  members  of  the  Practice  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  I should 
like  to  record  my  appreciation  of  the  open-minded 
consideration  of  your  Sub-committee  and  Com- 
mittee, who  have  adopted  some  draft  clauses 
which  I had  the  honour  to  prepare.  With  your 
assistance,  therefore,  I hope  we  may  tell  Mr.  Hall 
that  he  has  not  so  readily  “settled  the  whole 
question  ” as  he  may  suppose. 

I might  tell  you  that  Mr.  Mall  introduced  me 
to  one  of  his  insurance  champions,  to  whose 
blandishments  he  expected  me,  no  doubt,  to 
fall  as  ready  a prey  as  he  himself  had  done.  I 
found,  however,  that  this  gentleman  did  not 
seem  fully  aware  what  a party-wall  parapet  was, 
had  never  properly  considered  its  existence  or 
non-existence,  and  he  also  informed  me  that  “ fires 
did  spread  sometimes  through  defective  party- 
walls.”  That  I could  have  taught  him;  and  for 
that  reason  and  others  I have  advocated  the 
admirable  Liverpool  system  of  “Separate  side 
walls.” 

But  that  is  another  story,  with  which  I will  not 
now  trouble  you. 

Serious  injury  will  be  done  to  design  if  a 
mansard  roof  cannot  have  a steeper  angle  than 
the  75  deg.  proposed  ; 83  deg.  at  least,  should  be 
possible. 

Grave  interference  will  accrue  to  certain  forms 
of  plans  necessary  on  confined  sites,  by  the 
operation  of  the  sub-section,  dealing  with  light 
and  air  in  the  wells  of  houses. 

The  clause  relating  to  the  enclosure  of  lifts, 
which  is  amended  so  as  to  permit  of  lifts  in  wells 
of  staircases  requires  still  further  amendment. 

We  should  be  grateful  to  the  London  County 
Council,  and  specially,  I am  told,  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  Dr.  Longstaff  and  Mr.  Roberts,  for  their 
allowance  of  certain  projections  in  which  they  are 
again  following  the  lead  of  Liverpool,  though  why 
bays  should  be  confined  to  two  stories  is  not  very 
clear. 

One  would  like  to  see  clauses  introduced  for 
the  encouragement  both  of  reasonable  projections 
and  gables  in  street  fronts.  Moreover,  under 
given  conditions,  the  clause  that  one  wall  may 
not  overhang  another,  should  be  inoperative  if  the 
construction  can  be  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  District  Surveyor.  The  advantage  and 
importance  in  design  of  having  limited  freedom 
— even  to  a few  inches — will  come  home  to  all  of 
you. 

The  limitations  as  to  cornices,  so  ably  exposed 
by  Mr.  Statham,  should  be  amended. 

The  projection  should  be  measured  by  the 
amount  it  overhangs  the  public  way,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  vary  with  the  width  of  street,  so  as 
to  thus  encourage  setting  back  ifagreat  projection 
is  required  by  the  designer. 

I will  not  now  discuss  the  definitions  which 
must  be  radically  redrafted,  but  there  are 
several  (questions  over  which  I,  for  one,  would 
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gladly  give  the  Council  control.  The  regulation 
of  lightning  conductors,  overhead  wires  — or 
possible  railways  — lamps  and  lamp-signs, 
whether  of  public  houses  or  public  conveniences, 
in  connexion  with  which  vestrj’dom  seems  to 
be  exhibiting  so  much  “good”  taste.  Some 
sumptuary  laws  would  certainly  be  useful  in 
these  matters,  and  if  the  Council  like  to  extend 
them  to  the  regulation  of  meretricious  terra-cotta 
and  other  ornament  (save  the  term  !)  in  our 
streets,  we,  as  artists  who  never  do  such  things, 
need  not  utter  any  complaints  ! 


Mr.  A.  O.  Collard,  who  initiated  the  discus- 
sion, said  those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  listen- 
ing to  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Longstaff,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Building  Act  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council,  made  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Institute,  would  have  learned 
that  the  County  Council  apparently  were  not  so 
keen  on  passing  the  Bill  as  it  stood  as  people 
might  suppose.  The  chief  reason  why  the  County 
Council  wished  to  push  on  the  Bill  was  that  the 
matter  had  been  hanging  fire  for  such  a long  time, 
and  they  felt  that  unless  something  was  done 
pretty  soon,  in  however  crude  a manner,  the 
Bill  would  be  delayed  by  a new  election 
of  councillors.  The  Bill  was  the  produc- 
tion of  many  people,  who  brought  their 
minds  to  a subject  which  they  did  not  understand, 
and  the  storm  of  opposition  which  had  very 
properly  arisen  was  pretty  M'ell  what  they 
expected  and  what  they  wanted.  By  the  help 
of  the  various  bodies  who  had  petitioned 
against  the  Bill,  they  would  probably  produce 
something  better  than  the  evils  which  archi- 
tects had  to  suffer  now.  Altogether,  alwut 
forty-two  petitions  had  been  lodged  against 
the  Bill,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council  had  informed  him  that  they 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  and  dealt 
with  on  their  merits  ; therefore,  what  this 
Association  and  other  public  bodies  did  in  the 
matter  would  have  a considerable  effect  in 
improving  the  Bill.  Proceeding  to  criticise 
various  clauses  of  the  Bill,  he  said  the  County 
Council  undertook  to  either  approve  or  refuse  an 
application  for  the  formation  of  a new  street 
during  the  space  of  three  months.  They  all 
knew  what  delay  meant,  and  it  was  a question 
whether  the  County  Council  should  not  be 
coerced  into  doing  things  a little  smarter.  He 
thought  two  months  was  quite  sufficient  time  for 
them  either  to  approve  or  refuse  such  an  applica- 
tion. It  was  stated  in  the  Bill  that  a new  street 
must  be  open  at  both  ends.  The  old  definition 
was  preferable,  because  it  said  a new  street  must 
be  open  throughout  from  end  to  end.  lie 
supposed  other  clauses  of  the  Bill  were  meant 
to  apply  to  the  middle  of  the  road.  The  clause 
with  reference  to  the  pulling  down  of  buildings 
was  really  a fearful  thing,  because  directly  they 
pulled  down  a certain  portion  of  the  building, 
the  County  Council  came  and  said  : “ You  must 
not  rebuild,  or  if  you  do  you  must  set  your  build- 
ing back.”  Under  the  Bill,  the  County 
Council  would  have  power  to  give  compensa- 
tion, but  supposing  anyone  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  a fire,  this  misfortune  would 
not  be  met  by  insurance  money,  because 
during  the  six  or  twelve  months  of  rebuilding 
one’s  business  would  be  lost.  By  Clause  21  the 
superintendent  architect  was  given  power  to 
determine  in  which  street  a building  was,  and  no 
appeal  was  possible  against  his  decision.  In 
many  cases  it  was  difficult  to  decide  which  was  the 
front  of  a building,  and  the  result  might  be 
disastrous  to  the  owner.  Having  briefly  alluded  to 
the  angle  of  45  deg.,  the  height  of  buildings,  &c., 
he  said  absolute  confiscation  was  the  order  of  the 
Bill,  and  the  Progressive  Party  of  the  County 
Council  did  not  seem  to  mind  inflicting  pains  and 
penalties  on  people  who  had  property.  As  to  the 
height  of  rooms,  if  they  insisted  upon  a height  of 
8 ft.  6 in.,  they  might  as  well  suggest  10  or  20  ft., 
because,  as  a matter  of  fact,  8 ft.  6 in.  was  a 
tremendous  height  for  an  attic.  With  regard  to 
party-walls,  he  believed  most  people  considered 
that  the  old  clause  of  the  1885  Building  Act,  with 
reference  to  deciding  any  disagreement,  worked 
ver>-  well,  and  did  not  require  any  alteration.  It 
was  proposed  to  deal  with  timber  stages  on  the 
confiscation  principle,  and  the  clause,  as  it  stood, 
would  prove  a great  hardship  to  London  timber 
merchants.  As  reganled  the  Tribunal  of  Appeal 
why,  he  asked,  should  they  have  a member 

appointed  by  iheCouncilof  Civil  Engineers  ? They 
did  not  admit  that  civil  engineers  were  of  much 
use  in  matters  of  building,  and  the  same  remark 
applied  to  one  or  two  of  the  other  gentlemen 
who  were  to  be  members  of  the  Tribunal. 
Members  of  the  Tribunal  were  to  be  appointed 


for  a term  of  three  years,  and  three  would  form 
a quorum.  If  they  adhered  to  their  suggested 
number  and  description  of  members,  it  might 
very  often  happen  that  an  architect  member  might 
not  be  able  to  join  the  Tribunal,  and  then  it 
would  be  left  to  the  civil  engineer,  the  surveyor, 
and  some  outside  gentlemen  of  leisure  to  decide 
the  most  knotty  point  of  architecture.  He  did 
not  think  anything  was  mentioned  in  the  Bill 
with  regard  to  public-house  lamps.  Some  of  these 
lamps  were  most  atrocious  things,  and  he  wished 
the  County  Council  would  take  upon  themselves 
or  give  the  district  surveyors  the  power  to  deal 
with  them.  In  conclusion,  he  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Cloldsmith  for  having  placed  his 
own  views  and  those  of  the  sub-committee  before 
the  meeting,  and  also  for  reading  Mr.  Garde's 
notes  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  C.  11.  Brodie,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  there  were  certain  general  principles,  which 
were  violated  in  the  Bill,  on  which  one  might  say 
a few  words  with  advantage.  They  were  often 
told  that  they  did  things  belter  in  France.  He 
could  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a Bill, 
which  was  not  even  decently  worded,  being 
launched  into  the  French  Chamber.  Directly  a 
Bill  of  this  class  had  been  talked  of  the  French 
Council  or  the  Government  would  have  called  to 
its  aid  the  best  professional  advice  obtainable  in 
the  country.  Such  an  idea  seemed  to  be  utterly 
foreign  to  the  County  Council.  They  simply 
scoffed  at  the  professional  bodies  in  the  country, 
and  the  result  was  that  they  launched  a Bill 
which  in  many  of  its  clauses  was  not  even  sensible. 
He  was  extremely  glad  in  this  connection  to  hear 
Mr.  Garde’s  well-expressed  and  certainly  well- 
deserved  censure  of  Mr.  Roberts’s  remarks  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Institute.  Dr.  Longstaff 
and  other  gentlemen  added  insult  to  injury  when 
they  came  to  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  and  told 
the  members  that  they  did  not  offer  any  help. 
He  (the  speaker)  wondered  what  would  have  been 
the  result  if  they  had  offered  to  help.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  nobody  had  the  opportunity  of 
saying  anything  about  the  Bill  until  it  was 
launched.  Dealing  with  several  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  he  spoke  in  condemnatory  terms  of  the 
45  deg.  angle,  and  with  reference  to  the  height 
of  rooms  said  that  7 ft.  or  7 ft.  6 in.  was  quite 
enough.  The  District  Surveyor  hereafter  would 
not  necessarily  be  the  reputable  gentleman  they  had 
now  as  District  Surveyor.  He  would  not  be  a 
man  of  large  views,  but  similar  to  a sanitary 
inspector  or  any  other  official,  and  those  who 
had  to  deal  with  that  class  of  gentleman  knew 
what  sympathy  they  would  get  in  erecting  a 
building,  artistic  or  otherwise.  He  then  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  publication  of  the  bye-laws, 
which,  he  thought,  should  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  Government  authorities.  Five,  he  considered, 
was  an  unnecessar}-  number  for  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  its  composition  was  not  what  could 
be  desired. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Beale  expressed  regret  that  the 
Association  took  so  little  interest  in  the  subject, 
judging  from  the  small  attendance.  He  did  not 
wish  to  introduce  any  discordant  note,  but  he 
must  say  that  he  did  not  agree  in  a great 
many  respects  with  the  representations  which 
the  committee  were  making  in  regard  to  the 
Bill,  nor  could  he  join  in  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Brodie  or  Mr.  Collard.  He 
was,  perhaps,  more  progressive  than  conser- 
vative, but  he  did  like  to  see  a wider  street  in 
London  than  generally  pertained,  and  the  liard- 
ship  of  a fire,  to  which  Mr.  Collard  had  referred, 
did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  so  great  as  he  made 
out.  Fires,  in  his  (the  speaker’s)  experience,  had 
not  been  without  their  compensating  advantages. 
In  other  respects,  in  which  this  Part  I.  was 
stated  to  be  confiscatory,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  buildings  which  were  pulled  down 
in  order  to  be  rebuilt  would  not  be  pulled  down 
unless  the  lease  had  run  out.  When  the  lease  of 
land  ran  out,  the  building  interest,  he  took  it, 
ceased.  In  the  event  of  the  County  Council  pro- 
posing to  widen  the  road  on  which  this  land 
abutted  the  ground  landlord  surely  could  not 
claim  the  same  ground  rent  for  tjie  smaller  plot  as 
he  had  received  in  the  past.  Therefore,  he  did 
not  see  how  that  could  be  a hardship  upon  the 
lessee.  With  reganl  to  the  building  angle  line  in 
Part  IV.,  confiscation  was  also  alleged.  Now,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  if  they  made  a building  only 
half  the  height  that  they  could  do  under  the  old 
clause,  the  revenue  (herefrom  would  be  propor- 
tionately reduced,  but  so  would  the  expenditure  of 
capital.  Capital  would  thus  be  spread  over  a 
wider  area,  and  this  would  in  no  sense  be  a hard- 
ship upon  the  lessee.  Generally  speaking,  he  held 
the  broad  view  that  the  great  landlords  of  London 
should  have  their  privileges  trenched  upon.  The 
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objections  which  had  been  urged  against  the  Bill 
apparently  came  from  a most  unique  set.  Thejl 
were  told  that  gas  companies,  railway  companies: 
and  other  great  capitalists  were  among  thi 
petitioners  against  the  Bill.  It  seemed  to  him: 
therefore,  that  they  had  capital  waging  wai 
against  the  interests  of  the  community.  TW 
poor  people  in  the  crowded  areas  and  over- 
populated  districts  of  London  who  were  going  ic 
benefit  had  not  lodged  a petition  against  the  Bill! 
As  far  as  he  could  see  the  recommendations  of  thi 
committee  followed  in  the  lines  laid  down  by  tht 
Institute,  except  with  regard  to  the  party-wal 
business,  which  was  diametrically  opposed  to  thi 
Institute’s  recommendations. 

Mr,  Goldsmith  remarked  that  the  committei 
had  their  objections  prepared  before  the  racetinj 
of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Beale  (continuing)  said,  in  reference  fi 
party  walls,  the  committee  thought  it  desirabl 
that  a clause  should  be  inserted  in  ihe  Bill  statil^ 
that  no  wall  should  go  up  through  the  roof,  bu 
that  the  roofing  material  should  be  bedded  on  th* 
wall.  lie  tliought  they  might  have  taken  up: 
less  positive  attitude,  and  said  that  it  should  b 
optional  whether  a wall  should  go  through  th- 
roof  or  not.  With  regard  to  the  projection  0 
cornices,  he  entirely  disagreed  with  the  idea  0 
having  a higher  maximum  than  2 ft.  6 in.,  which 
in  all  conscience,  was  enough  for  any  building 
There  were  many  styles  of  architecture  whici 
might  be  used,  and  on  almost  any  scale  tha 
would  not  demand  a cornice  of  greater  projeclioi 
than  2 ft.  6 in.  With  regard  to  the  compositioi 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  he  considered  that  a civi 
engineer  would  be  a very  useful  member,  becaus' 
railways  and  gas-works  might  be  aflected  by  ihi 
Act,  and  he  would  no  doubt  appreciate  the  poin! 
in  connexion  with  these  better  than  an  architect 
Unfortunately,  he  disagreed  entirely  with  Mr 
Brodie  in  his  views  of  confiscation.  It  seemed^ 
him  (the  speaker)  that  the  Bill  was  conceived  11 
a right  and  proper  spirit.  If  the  Bill  did  jiass,  a 
he  hoped  it  would,  modified  in  some  respects  b; 
the  suggestions  of  the  various  technical  boclie 
who  had  discussed  it,  but  maintaining  its  principf 
of  widening  streets  wherever  possible,  and  givin| 
compensation  where  damage  had  been  rightl; 
sustained,  in  forty  or  fifty  years'  time  Londoi 
might  have  some  claim  to  be  considered,  as  it  hai 
been  in  the  past,  the  finest  city  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher  remarked  that  if  Mr 
Beale  studied  political  economy  he  would  fin< 
that  the  interests  of  the  landlords  were  very  oftei 
the  interests  of  the  people.  With  regard  to  th 
composition  of  the  Tribunal,  he  would  even  go  si 
far  as  to  propose  as  a member  such  an  ceslheti' 
gentleman  as  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
He  was  entirely  against  fettering  architectnra 
design  in  any  way.  The  projection  of  cornice 
was  a question  of  pure  architectural  design,  ani 
he  thought  such  a matter  ought  to  be  left  entire! 
to  the  discretion  of  the  architectural  designer  st 
long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  publi 
convenience. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  b; 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  briefly  acknowledged  the  com 
pliment,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Architectural  Association  — Discussio: 
Sectio.n. — A meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section  c 
the  Architectural  Association  was  held  at  the  rooms  C 
the  .Association  on  the  5th  inst.,  when  Mr.  F. 

Buss  read  a paper  on  "Quantities."  A letter  wa 
read  from  Mr.  A.  O.  Collard,  who  had  promised  I 
open  the  discussion,  but  bad  been  called  away  fror 
town,  giving  a r^sumi  of  his  opinion  on  the  point 
raised  by  the  paper.  Mr.  S.  B.  Beale  open^  th 
discussion,  which  was  continued  by  Messrs.  W.  H 
White,  T.  C.  Stockdale,  H.  F.  Williams  (a  visitor] 
W.  B.  Hopkins,  C.  H.  Strange,  Max  Clarke,  an 
the  Chairman. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Town  Hall,  Hammersmith, — The  plans  fo 
the  proposed  Town  Hall  at  Hammersmith  wer 
considered  by  the  Vestry  of  the  Parish  at 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  and  it  was  decided  t 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Town  Ila 
Committee  that  the  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  h 
Richardson,  of  Uxbridge-road,  Shepherd’s  Bus! 
should  be  accepted.  The  recommendation  wa 
based  on  the  advice  of  the  assessor,  who  ha 
placed  the  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  E.  Mountforc 
of  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  second  ; the  thir 
being  one  from  Messrs.  Isaacs  Florence,  i 
Gra>^s  Inn-road.  The  estimated  cost  of  th 
building  is  25,000/.  After  a long  discussion 
was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  coininitlc 
to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  wit 
regard  to  pressing  the  matter  forward. 
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ONDON  STREETS  AND  BUILDINGS 
BILL, 

The  architects  and  surveyors  have  taken  the 
jportunily  of  expressing  their  opinions  on  this 
ill,  and  we  now  have  before  us  the  Report  of 
e Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
istitute  of  Builders  and  the  Central  Association 
Master  Builders  of  London,  appointed  to 
■nsider  the  subject.  As  the  opinion  of  the 
lilders  on  some  of  the  points  in  the  13ill  will  be 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  print  the 
jport  in  full : — 

"The  objects  of  the  Bill,  as  set  forth  in  the  pre‘ 
ible,  are  said  to  be  shortly  (after  giving  a list  of 
5 Acts  of  Parliament,  thirteen  in  all,  which  control 
d regulate  the  laying  out  of  streets  and  building 
Erations  in  the  Metropolis  at  the  present  time,  and 
ting  that  the  provisions  are  complicated,  doubtful, 
idnsufficient)  to  secure-  a proper  width  of  street, 
md  construction  of  buildings,  diminution  of 
iger  from  fire,  more  light  and  air,  and  space 
ind  buildings,  and  a more  uniform  application  of 
(provisions  of  the  .Acts  throughout  the  Metropxslis. 
will  be  agreed  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
sent  disjointed  legislation  dealing  with  these 
tiers  should  be  consolidated  and  simplified,  and 
de  more  uniform  in  application,  and  so  that 
iting  rights  are  protected  and  conserved,  support 
uld  be  accorded  the  Council  in  their  object. 

Part  I. 

lelates  altogether  to  the  formation  of  new  streets 
1 ways  and  the  widening  of  existing  streets  and 
's.  .There  appears  to  be  a marked  distinction  in 
principle  of  the  proposed  legislation  and  existing 
clnicnts  in  this  particular,  that  whereas  under'  the 
iting  law  if  a person  lays  out  his  street  in  accord- 
e with  the  re((uirements  no  consent  is  necessary, 

, in  future,  if  the  Bill  becomes  law,  nothing  "is 
Slble  unless  consent  has  been  obtained, 
iause  2 provides  that  applicants  must  furnish  a 
t and  section,  with  such  particulars  in  relation 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Council.  The 
dsin  italics  appear  calculated  to  give  trouble  to 
applicant,  and  afford  pretext  for  delay  in  dealing 
i applications,  and  objectionable  from  this  cause, 
atever  information  is  required  should  be  clearly 
:essed  in  the  clause. 

Iause  4,  Section  7,  appears  to  be  most  objection- 
, as  it  gives  the  Council  authority  to  refuse  its 
:tion  to  any  street  proposed  to  be  laid  out  in 
i a manner  as  to  be  in  contravention  of  any  by- 
of  the  Council,  and  will  undoubtedly  greatly 
tase  the  difficulties  of  persons  in  developing  their 

Iause  7 gives  the  Council  authority  under  certain 
tmstances  to  require  a street  to  be  laid  out  of 
ter  width  than  40  ft.,  but  of  not  greater  width 
60  ft. 

ause  9,  Section  i,  provides  that  no  new  building 
ructure,  boundary  or  fence  shall  be  erected  at  a 
distance  than  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
re  of  the  roadway,  witliout  the  consent  in 
ng  of  the  Council ; but  if  compelled  by  the 
ncil  to  set  back  a greater  distance  than  20  ft. 
the  centre  of  the  roadway.  Section  3 gives  the 
icant  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Tribunal  of 
sal,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later  on  in 
eport. 

ause  13  provides  for  setting  back  existing 
lings  when  pulled  down  or  otherwise  involved 
building,  and,  it  is  presumed,  is  in  substitution 
e provisions  of  Michael  .Angelo  Taylor’s  Act,  as 
ovides  for  compensation  being  paid  to  the 
;r,  the  amount  to  be  agreed  by  the  Council  and 
wner  ; or  if  not  so  agreed,  determined  by  the 
anal  of  Appeal.  This  appears  unsatisfactory, 
nder  the  definitions  in  the  Bill,  owner  is  limited ; 
in  a case  of  this  nature  there  may  be. a number 
terests  affected,  and  the  clause  should  provide 
ill  persons  injuriously  affected  being  properly 
>ensated,  The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  is  not  the 
er  Court  for  dealing  with  the  matter,  and  the 
IS  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  under  the 
iration  Act  of  1889,  or  else  under  the  provision 
_e  I.Ands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts. 

IS  presumed  that  the  restrictions  imposed  in  all 
other  clauses  as  to  building  frontages  are 
ded  to  ap)}ly  to  new  undertakings  ; but  having 
■d  to  the  definitions  in  the  Act  of  Building  and 
Building,  it  is  absolutely  neces.sai'y  that  a 
e should  be  added  saving  all  existing  rights  and 
pting  all  streets  and  roads  laid  out  before  the 
ng  of  the  Act,  and  securing  to  frontages  all 
jexisting  rights. 

Part  II. 

luise  17  deals  with  the  general  line  of  building 
jeets  and  roads,  and  the  clauses  incorporate  the 
jsions  of  the  existing  Acts,  but  clause  17,  pro- 
, ? for  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Super- 
ydent  Architect,  should  be  at  the  end  and  cover 
imole  of  the  clauses  15  to  21. 

'Other  clause  should  be  added  providing  that 
louncil  should  in  every  case  where  conditional 
ints  are  given,  keep  a register  of  them  open  for 

i Part  III. 

^lorporates  the  provisions  of  the  e.xisting  Acts. 


Part  IV. 

Is  most  part  new,  and  is  of  a most  drastic  char- 
acter. 

Clause  29  is  to  meet  a difficulty,  which  has  been 
experienced  in  many  instances,  and  is  designed  to 
prevent  a house  being  built  in  such  a way  that  a 
proper  road  could  not  be  formed  to  it. 

Clause  30,  Sections  i and  2,  are  the  existing 
restrictions  practically  imchanged,  and  should  be 
reasonably  sufficient;  but  Sections  3 and  4 are  im- 
practicable and  ridiculous.  What  particular  virtue 
there  may  be  in  the  angle  of  45  deg.  is  best  known 
to  the  framers  of  the  Bill,  but  it  is  simply  nonsense 
to  pretend  that  either  light  or  air  is  regulated  or 
controlled  by  the  angle  of  45  deg.,  or  any  other 
angle,  and  if  the  height  of  houses  is  to  be  limited  by 
the  width  of  the  street  they  are  situate  in,  and  a 
sufficient  open  area  is  secured  at  the  back,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  both  light  and  air  will  find  their 
way  to  them.  If  the  open  space  provided  at  back  is 
insufficient,  then  provide  more  ; but  to  endeavour  to 
extend  throughout  the  Metropolis  the  architectural 
planes  which  have  had  to  be  adopted  in  the  narrow 
streets  and  lanes  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the 
City  to  avoid  interference  with  valuable  light,  is  a 
proposal  which  should  require  to  be  made  clear  to 
Parliament  to  ensure  its  rejection. 

Clause  31  should  provide  for  compensation  being 
paid  as  is  suggested  in  Part  IV. 

The  remaining  clauses  of  this  part  of  the  Act  do 
not  appear  objectionable,  and  some  of  its  provisions 
useful,  removing  some  existing  difficulties,  particu- 
larly Clauses  33  and  38. 

Unless  the  saving  clause  is  put  in  Part  I.,  as 
suggested,  Clause  9 read  in  conjunction  with  Clause 
33  will  work  great  hardship. 

Part  V. 

Is  in  great  part  an  incorporation  of  the  existing 
provisions,  and  where  new  matter  is  introduced  not 
of  the  most  judicious  character,  instance  Clause  43 ; 
it  is  very  undesirable  that  floors  should  be  con- 
structed in  the  way  indicated,  and  the  two  last  lines 
of  the  schedule  should  be  struck  out. 

Clause  45  should  be  amended  by  providing  that 
a wall  should  only  be  deemed  to  be  a party  wall  so 
far  as  it  is  actually  used  as  a party  wall,  and  where 
between  buildings  of  different  heights,  to  a height 
of  10  ft.  above  where  the  roof  of  the  lowest  building 
abuts  against  it. 

Clause  37  should  be  struck  out,  as  it  is  utterly 
impracticable,  and  would  lead  to  serious  accidents. 

Clause  60,  Section  5 requires  to  be  enlarged  to 
include  verandahs  and  porticoes. 

Clause  61  reduces  the  area  of  chambers  from  36 
squares  to  25  squares,  and  the  old  limitation  should 
be  restored. 

There  should  be  a clause  added  to  this  part  of  the 
Bill  to  remove  all  misapprehension  as  to  its  applica- 
tion and  securing  existing  rights. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  a building  erected  in 
flats  can  be  served  by  a common  staircase.  See 
Clause  185,  Sub-section  24. 

Part  VI. 

Appears  to  simply  incorporate  existing  legislation. 
Part  VII. 

Clause  72  is  new,  and  provides  for  a deficiency 
in  the  existing  provisions. 

Clauses  73,  74,  75  are  generally  in  accordance 
with  existing  provisions,  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
clerical  error  in' Section  8,  line  5,  where  word  two 
should  be  used  instead  of  word  three,  otherwise  it 
would  prevent  the  two  surveyors  making  an  award 
without  the  intervention  of  the  umpire  ; and  this 
observation  also  applies  to  section  9,  line  12. 

Clause  80  is  imperfect,  as  the  provisions  for 
payment  of  the  adjoining  owner  of  his  share  of  the 
expenses  of  building  or  rebuilding  a party  wall 
should  extend  to  a future  user  of  the  wall ; this  is 
made  to  apply  to  the  user  of  a parly  fence  wall,  and 
should  apply  equally  to  a party  wall. 

Claus'e  84.  — It  is  desirable  that  a register  should 
be  kept  of  all  cases  to  which  this  provision  refers. 

Part  VIII. 

Appears  to  be  a simple  incorporation  of  existing 
legislation,  but  in  Cl.ause  98,  Sc'ction  3,  it  would  appear 
more  convenient  that  the  orders  should  he  at  once 
registered,  and  that  the  property  should  not'  be 
affected  by ‘the  order  unless  so  registered. 

Part  IX. 

Appears  to  be  entirely  a sanitary  question  and 
does  not  call  for  any  comment, 

Part  X. 

Is  an  incorporation  of  the  Act  of  1893. 

Part  XI. 

Is  also  a reprint  of  the  Act  of  i8gi. 

Part  XII. 

Is  generally  in  accord  with  existing  legislation  ; 
but  Clause  122  appears  to  provide  that  notice  is  to 
be  given  for  any  work,  no  matter  how  trivial,  and 
the  clause  in  the  present  Act  should  be  restored 
excepting  works  of  repair  not  affecting  the  con- 
struction of  any  external  or  parly  wall. 

Section  {b)  should  be  three  months  as  now,  instead 
of  one  month. 

Clause  128,  Section  1,  should  be  amended  pro- 
viding that  the  order  should  not  be  made  c.v  parte. 


Part  XIII. 

Clause  136  appears  to  give  the  Council  almost 
unlimited  scope  in  framing  By-laws,  and  words 
should  be  inserted  securing  that  they  should  only 
have  power  to  frame  them  within  the  four  corners  of 
the  Act.  and  especially  restricting  them  from  unduly 
controlling  the  plans  of  buildings. 

The  penalties  in  lines  18  and  19,  page  73,  are 
e.xcessive ; 50/.  being  substituted  for  5/.,  and  the 
continuing  penalty  of  5/.  for  that  of  2I.  per  day,  in 
the  Act  of  1878. 

No  by-law  is  required  for  dealing  with  matters 
specifically  dealt  with  in  the  clauses  of  the  Act. 

Section  3 should  contain  the  same  provisions  as 
regards  objections  being  made  to  and  heard  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  is  contained  in  Section  16  of  the 
Act  of  1878. 

Section  4 should  be  amended  providing  that  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  by-laws  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Institute  of  Builders. 

Clause  144  provides  that  all  penalties  shall  go  to 
the  Council. 

Clause  149  requires  alteration  so  as  to  make  clear 
who  is  the  owner  ; and  Section  3 should  provide  for 
the  arbitration  to  be  under  the  rules  of  the  Act  of  1889. 

Clause  150. — This  should  be  amended  giving  the 
power  of  appointment  of  a member  to  the  Institute 
of  Builders. 

Clause  159. — Fees  should  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Clause  163  should  be  amended  so  tliat  it  should 
be  obligatory  for  a notice  to  be  served  on  the  builder 
by  sending  it  as  a registered  letter  and  not  in  the 
alternative. 

Clause  174  should  be  amended  exempting  all 
works  in  progress  at  the  time  of  passing  the  Act. 

Clause  175,  Section  7,  should  be  struck  out 
altogether. 

Clause  179  deals  with  offences  against  the  Act. 
This  is  a very  comprehensive  section  which 
requires  to  be  very  carefully  examined  with 
the  Bill  itself,  or  the  shape  in  which  it  should 
finally  pass  the  Committee  of  the  House,  as  it 
is  cumulative  in  its  terms,  and  leaves  the  amount 
of  the  penalty  for  which  a builder  may  be  liable 
— in  addition  to  the  other  penalties  provided  by 
the  Bill — to  be  fixed  by  by-laws  to  be  passed  by 
the  Council  itself  with  the  approval  of  the  .Secretary 
of  State,  and  Section  27  makes  an  offender  liable  in 
addition  to  the  penalties  under  the  Act  to  other 
penalties  which  may  be  imposed  by  the  Council 
under  any  by-laws  framed  by  them.  This  appears 
objectionable,  especially  having  regard  to  Clause 
144,  which  secures  all  penalties  to  the  Council. 

Clause  185  deals  with  definitions,  and,  though 
voluminous  to  a degree,  is  anything  but  clear  and 
definite.  Sections  i and  2 require  to  be  amended 
so  as  to  provide  for  dealing  separately  with  existing 
streets  or  ways  and  new  streets  or  ways. 

Sections  6 and  7 are  very  wide,  indefinite,  and 
impracticable.  Section  8 is  also  wide  and  incon- 
sistent, and,  if  to  be  taken  literally,  ridiculous. 
Section  32  is  still  more  unsatisfactory,  .and  it  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  term  owner  where  if 
occurs  in  the  various  clauses  of  the  Act  that  the 
definition  of  owner  here  is  incomplete  and  incon- 
clusive. 

There  is  nothing  else  that  calls  for  any  notice 
until  the  second  schedule,  which  gives  a list  of  fire- 
resisting  materials.  Section  in,  dealing  with  the 
composition  of  mortar,  should  be  amended  by 
adding  broken  brick.  Section  5 is  not  satisfactorv, 
and  the  composition  of  concrete  can  be  as  easily 
stated  as  that  of  mortar,  and  it  should  be  so  stated 
to  secure  a uniform  practice  throughout  the  Metro- 
polis, instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  decided  by  the 
various  District  Surveyors. 

The  third  schedule  settles  the  fees  to  be  paid  to 
District  Surveyors,  and  varies  considerably  the 
present  practice  and  increases  materially  the  amount 
which  will  have  to  be  paid  in  the  future,  and  should 
be  carefully  revised  ; especially  in  Part  I.  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  these  fees  include  all  works 
involved  in  the  erection  of  a new  building." 


Petitions  against  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bii.u. — a furtlier  batch  of  petitions 
against  the  1-ondon  County  (.’ouncil's  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill  has  been  deposited  bv  the  .School 
Board  of  London,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Institute  of 
Builders,  the  Surveyors'  Institution,  the  Strand 
District  Board  of  'Works,  Associated  Landowners 
and  others,  owners,  lessees,  and  occupiers  of  lands 
and  buildings  in  London,  the  South  Metropolitan, 
'Wandsworth  and  Putney,  Commercial,  and  Crystal 
Palace  District  Uas  Companies,  and  the  Midland, 
Metropolitan  District,  London  and  South-Western, 
and  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Com- 
panies. 

Proposed  Improvements  at  Harrogate.— 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  at  Harrogate  a new  fire- 
engine-house,  together  with  a drill  and  cleaning 
room  for  the  men.  Tlie  structure  will  adjoin  the 
market,  and  will  be  of  similar  elevation,  and  the  build- 
ing will  be  surmounted  with  the  Borough  arms.  The 
Corporation  also  intend  to  provide  increased  lava- 
tory accommodation  at  the  market,  and  convert  the 
corners  in  Station-square  and  the  Market-place  into 
shops,  with  suitable  rooms  above  for  the  use  of  the 
Lighting  Inspector  (Mr.  Smith).  The  Borough 
Engineer  (Mr.  S.  Stead)  has  the  plans  in  hand. 
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ST.  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL,  DUBLIN.* 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A. 

City  of  Dublin  has  the  unique  position 
among  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
possessing  two  cathedrals,  and  both,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  same  age.  That  they  were 
originally  rival  foundations,  for  some  reason,  must 
be  evident ; yet  they  have  been  co-existent,  and, 
withal,  with  many  contentions,  and  rivalries,  and 
queruls,  as  their  records  say,  have  lived  within 
bow-shot  of  each  other  for  seven  centuries  on 
fairly  harmonious  terms,  as  Irish  things  go.  The 
historical  origin  of  the  two  foundations  might 
perhaps  have  been  told  more  consecutively  if  the 
series  had  commenced  with  the  older  and  prece- 
dent foundation  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  commonly  called  Christchurch — i.e., 
cathedral  or  head  church  in  Scandinavian  speech, 
for  the  older  church  is  a Danish  foundation. t In 
1038  Dublin  was  and  had  been  for  three  centuries 
an  exclusively  Danish  stronghold.  After  the 
power  of  the  Danes  was  broken  in  a decisive 
battle  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  in  1014,  the 
survivors  became  Christianised,  and  Sigtryg 
Silkbeard,  the  local  king  of  the  Dublin  Ostmen, 
founded  a church  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
at  Dublin,  anno  1038,  and  established 
a community  of  secular  canons.  Later 
on  came  the  invasion  and  immigration  into 
Ireland  of  Anglo  - Norman  adventurers  in 
1161,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  com- 
monly called  Strongbow,  and  his  companions 
Raymond-le*Gros  and  Fitzstephen  joined  with  the 
Celtic  bishop,  Lawrence  O’Toole,  whom  they 
found  in  possession,  in  rebuilding  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  identifying  it  with 
English  rule  and  supremacy.  So  it  has  continued 
to  be,  and  has  been  the  recognised  Chapel  Royal 
down  to  recent  times. 

The  erection  of  a second  cathedral  is  due  more 
to  ancient  jealousy  of  clerics  than  any  dissension 
or  schism.  Lawrence  O'Toole  made  the  com 
munity  of  the  Holy  Trinity  a foundation  of 
Arroasian  Canons,  and  brought  singing  men  from 
Arras,  in  Flanders. 

Comyn,  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Dublin, 
more  famous  as  a politician,  ambassador,  and 
courtier,  a signatory  of  Magna  Charta  at  Runny- 
mede,  than  a priest  (he  was  not  even  a priest  w’hen 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Dublin),  disliked  the 
independent,  semi-Danish  community  which  he 
found  in  this  cathedral — all  monastic  chapters 
were  just  then  disliked  by  Anglo-Norman  bishops 
— they  were  beyond  his  “mending  or  ending.” 
Within  the  walls  of  Dublin  the  masterful  arch- 
bishop w’as  subject  to  the  iron  rule  of  the 
provost  and  corporation,  w'ith  their  Danish 
independence,  which  chafed  him  ; so  Comyn 
began  soon  to  start  a cathedral  on  his  own 
account  just  outside  the  city  walls  and  juris- 
diction. It  was  a fair  scheme,  and  well- 

designed,  yet  never  a full  success.  In  fact, 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  is 
more  a study  for  the  ecclesiologist  of 
design  for  a cathedral  ; a very  well-conceived 
one,  admirable  in  plan  and  proportions,  and  all  the 
main  lines  of  which  are  strangely  preserved 
through  many  vicissitudes  of  ruin,  restorations, 
and  neglect.  There  is  comparatively  little  un 
touched  ancient  work  in  the  whole  fabric  now, 
and  the  details  of  the  various  restorations  are 
departures  from  the  ancient  work  : its  ceilings 
are,  for  the  most  part,  but  lath  and  plaster 
imitations  of  its  former  vaulting.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  its  metamorphoses,  the  lines  of  the  original 
design  are  singularly  self-assertive  and  charming. 
It  becomes  interesting  to  trace  how  so  complete 
and  symmetrical  model  of  an  English  church  was 
imported  into  Ireland. 

John  Comyn,  according  to  the  Chroniclers 
(Giraldus  Cambrensis  chiefly),  was  the  founder  of 
this  cathedral,  anno.  1191.  The  accepted  dates 
will  not  run  with  the  record  of  the  architecture. 
Comyn,  no  doubt,  adopted  for  his  foundation  an 
existing  Irish  church,  that  of  St.  Patrick-de-Insula, 
just  outside  the  city  walls.  The  well,  in  which 
the  patron  saint  was  credited  with  having  bap- 

* .of  the  “Ancient  Cathedrals  of  Ireland," 

which  IS  begun  in  this  issue,  will  be  continued  in  the  first 
number  of  wch  month,  until  June  next.  Particulars  of 
this  and  of  the  English  and  Welsh " and  of  the 

Scottish  senes  will  be  found  on  page  *8o.  Theseriesof 
Illustrations  of  the  “Abbej-s  of  Great  Britain"  will  be 
resumed  in  July  next.  No.  i “Westminster,"  was  given 
in  our  New  ear  s number,  January-  6,  1894. 

t As  this  IS  nominally  a series  of  “The  Ancient  Cathe- 
D . - , . d«;ided  to  commence  with  St. 

Patricks  from  the  feeling  that  there  is  somewhat  more  of 
the  ancient  interest  still  left  in  it  than  in  Christchurch, 


tised  many  converts,  stood  by  it,  and  was  only 
seventy  years  ago  desecrated  and  filled  up  by  the 
coimorate  authorities. 

There  are  absolutely  no  records  kept  of  the 
mutations  of  St.  Patrick’s  which  throw  light  on  its 
earliest  origin.  Ware,  the  standard  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  Ireland,  and  Mason,  the  learned 
and  voluminous  historian  of  this  particular  cathe- 
dral, are  provokingly  unintelligent  about  plans, 
and  church  architecture,  and  nomenclature.  The 
written  records  to  which  these  writers  had  access 
disappeared  with  them,  and  any  true  record  of 
the  foundation  consists  of  what  the  present 
cathedral  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Drew, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  has  put  together  from  study  of 
ancient  works  and  foundations,  knowledge  of  the 
building  before  its  last  great  restoration  of  1S64, 
and  remains  in  outlying  slums  which  but  within 
the  last  two  years  were  eliminated  to  clear  a 
wretched  and  congested  area  around  the 
cathedral. 

At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church  remains 
a rude  fragment  which  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
symmetry  and  “ correctness”  of  this  correct  plan 
of  a church.  It  constitutes  two  bays  of  the  south 
nave  aisle,  but  it  is  arched  over  at  about  half  the 
height  of  the  aisle.  The  stone  is  Irish  limestone. 
The  details  of  capitals,  &c.,  are  rude  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  groining  and  plan  odd  and 
inconsistent  and  puzzling — thoroughly  Irish,  in 
fact.  Mr.  Carpenter  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  careful  measured  drawings  of  this  cathe- 
dral as  it  was  in  1845,  when  far  more  might  have 
been  read  of  its  now  wiped-out  history ; and  the 
late  Mr.  Herbert  Carpenter,  in  comparing  his 
father’s  notes  with  Mr.  Drew’s,  agreed  with  him 
in  the  theory  that  the  original  Celtic  church  of 
St.  Patrick-de-Insula  may  have  had  a cloister. 

If  Comyn  built  a church,  as  the  historians  say, 
his  successor  removed  it.  The  more  reasonable 
supposition  is  that  he  erected  the  collegiate 
system^  and  perhaps  the  cloistral  arrangement,  of 
which  undoubted  traces  remain.  It  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  style  of  the  unidentified  remains 
of  the  south-west  corner  of  the  church  that  they 
should  be  a surviving  fragment  of  the  church 
which  Comyn  began,  and  consecrated  in  iigi. 

The  church,  however,  is  plainly  of  later  date. 
Historically,  the  two  cathedrals  of  Dublin  must 
be  read  together.  They  are  characteristically 
different  in  plan  and  details,  and  it  seems  strange 
that  so  much  of  them  remains  as  to  enable  the 
student  of  architecture  to  aid  the  historian  in 
unravelling  the  tangled  record  of  early  Anglo- 
Norman  rule  in  Ireland. 

Thus,  Christchurch,  in  its  transepts  and  part 
of  its  choir,  preserves  and  presents  a specimen 
of  the  original  foundation  of  Strongbow,  and 
the  south-west  of  England  colonists  falling 
into  friendly  relation  with  Lawrence  O’Toole, 
the  Dano-Celtic  Bishop,  and  it  has  traces 
of  its  origin  from  the  school  of  Glastonbur)’, 
and  through  St.  David’s  and  Valle  Crucis, 
reaching  Dublin.  Then  came  a break 
in  the  progress  of  Christchurch.  Founder 
Strongbow  died  in  1 1 77.  Archbishop  Laurence 
0‘Tuathal,  his  Irish  ally,  went  on  a mission  to 
Rome,  1179,  and  never  came  back  to  his  see, 
having  died  in  Normandyin  1180.  John  Comyn, 
his  successor,  was  plainly  unfriendly  to  the 
Monastic  Chapters  and  foundation  of  Christchurch 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  study  of  the  buildings 
of  the  two  cathedrals  shows  that  the  chroniclers  are 
equally  untrue  in  stating  that  Comyn  “ renewed 
and  somewhat  enlarged  the  quire  of  Christ- 
church,” as  in  saying  that  “he  built  that  fine 
spacious  church  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick  in  the 
south  suburbs  of  Dublin.” 

Henry  de  Loundres,  or  the  Londoner,  the 
successor  to  Comyn  in  1112,  surviving  until  1228, 
was,  as  plainly  as  architectural  history  can  be 
read,  the  prelate  under  which  the  existing  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Patrick  was  built.  It  is  as 
plain  as  the  side-lights  of  contemporar)-  history 
can  show,  that  he  was  no  lover  of  native  Irish 
church  institutions,  and  shared  his  predecessor’s 
distaste  for  the  Monastic  Chapter  of  mixed  Danes 
and  Celts  and  Welshmen,  whom  he  found  in 
possession  of  his  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
He  carried  on  the  policy  of  erecting  a new  cathe- 
dral and  temporising  with  native  prejudices  until 
the  old  community  might  die  out.  Old  pre- 
judices, however,  die  hard,  and  the  older 
cathedral  has  strangely  survived,  maintaining  its 
ancient  precedence  and  traditions  and  jealously 
observing  its  Danish  constitution,  it  may  be  said, 
to  the  twentieth  century. 

The  plan  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  as  Mr. 
Carpenter  would  have  reformed  it  is,  as  will  be 
seen,  a singularly  symmetrical,  and,  in  fact,  a 
pretty  one  on  paper.  The  whole  cast  of  the 
design  i§  well  proportioned,  and  the  impression 
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forced  on  the  mind  is  that  the  whole  I 
originally  an  academic  exercise  of  one  design;; 
mind,  and  that  further  it  was  a del 
sent  out  of  England.  Looking  at  the  del; 
of  the  architecture  (which  is  so  unlike  ; 
almost  contemporary  work  at  Christchurch),;: 
feel  there  is  a strange  sympathy  with  such  wor:- 
remains  at  St.  Mary  Overie  at  Southwark, 
feel  that  Archbishop  Henry  the  Londoner  goto 
design  and  his  artifiers  from  London,  and  di 
date  of  the  work  is  1215-1220. 

Probably  to  Henri  de  Londres  may  be  ascrir 
the  scheme  of  the  surroundings  of  his  caihed 
Comyn  left  it  still  a collegiate  church,  wit  1 
collegium  or  cloister.  Late  research  into  forgoy 
cathedral  records  show  that  the  establishment  it 
plainly  modelled  on  Wells.  A great  archiepisoti 
palace  and  fortified  precinct  (now  a pole 
barrack)  was  established.  Round  the  chit 
were  allocated  manses  for  the  archdeacs 
chancellor,  chantor,  dean,  treasurer,  prebendai: 
and  a vicar’s  close,  as  at  Wells,  and  the  wt 
were  enclosed  with  fortified  walls  and  flank 
towers,  andaparamount Jurisdiction  was  confef 
on  the  archbishops  as  Princes  Palatine  in  tli 
Liberties  of  St.  Sepulchre  and  St.  Pali 
which  were  exercised  until  the  death  I 
Archbishop  Whately  in  i860.  The  schi; 

of  the  encircling  manses  in  the  mannere 
Wells,  however,  was  a dead  failure.  It 
prettily  set  out  outside  the  walls  of  Dub 
Tlie  cleric  garrison  was  not  strong  enoi 
to  hold  the  fort,  and  the  lawless  Celtic  O’ByJ; 
and  O’Tooles  from  the  Wicklow  mountains  m 
it  uncomfortable  for  them.  The  orchards  ; 
pastures  were  never  a success.  Stanihurst  telLl 
that,  “being  so  daily  and  hourly  molested  i 
preied  by  their  prowling  mountain  neighbor 
they  were  forced  to  suffer  their  buildings  toi 
into  decay,  and  embayed  themselves  within  r 
city  walls.” 

Archbishop  Henry,  the  Londoner,  died  121 
Luke,  Dean  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  Lone 
succeeded.  There  is  enough  to  show  his  revere 
of  friendliness  towards  tlie  older  cathedral,! 
building  is  resumed  there.  The  architecturi 
the  nave  of  Holy  Trinity  fully  represents  ; 
age  of  1230,  and  a record  fully  establishes! 
completion  in  1235.  Reverting  to  St.  Patrio 
we  can  recognise  the  next  prelate,  Fulkl 
Saundford,  treasurer  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  i: 
as  a favorer  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  and  1 
architect  can  confirm  the  historian  Ware’s  douh 
opinion  that  the  Lady  Chapel  was  Fulk  de  Sa»; 
ford’s  foundation.  The  Lady  Chapel  was  in  r 
sixty  years  ago.  Carpenter  made  a good  restorai 
of  it  in  1845.  We  may  presume  that  Carpenti 
work  is  an  honest  reproduction.  It  is  fauklesi 
detail  as  a specimen  of  late  ihirteenth-cen- 
work.  It  gives  an  impression  that  the  choi 
the  Temple  Church  was  the  model  which: 
fluenced  this  design,  and  that,  as  before,  f 
London  came  the  precedents  that  influenced  t 
Anglo-Irish  Cathedral. 

There  was  a fire  at  St.  Patrick’s  in  1. 
“ through  the  negligence  of  John  the  sexton.”  * 

Archbishop  Minot,  f?rfai3Si,  rebuilt  the  injii 
portion  of  the  north-west  aisle,  with  all  thei 
difference  to  congruity  which  MedL-eval  buili 
often  exhibited.  The  mouldings  of  the  : 
arches  which  remain  are  poor  and  stringy. 

The  clearstory  windows,  and  other  feati 
which  are  distinctive  of  Bishop  Minot’s  w 
were  wiped  out  in  the  restoration  of  1864.  < 

does  not  expect  much  of  Minot’s  building  w 
we  learn  that  he  forcibly  compelled  sixty  “f 
fellows  ” who  were  living  by  begging  in  the 
to  work  at  the  Cathedral. 

Minot  also  built  the  massive  “ steeple,”  a: 
Irish  records  a tower  is  usually  called.  Ini 
whole  record  of  Mediaeval  church  building 
Ireland  a spire  is  unknown.  The  plain  st 
spire  which  surmounts  the  great  tower  was  t 
by  a post-Rcformation  bishop,  Stearne,  in  17J 

The  northern  transept  lay  ruined  and  unrofl 
in  the  last  century,  and  had  long  before  b 
assigned  as  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nichi 
Without.  It  was  rebuilt  in  unarchiteeb 
manner  about  1835  for  the  parish,  retaining  c 
in  the  western  aisle  some  Early  English  details 

The  south  transept  was  long  separated  fi 
the  church  to  serve  as  the  Chapter  House,  and 
only  thrown  into  it  again  in  1864.  The  L 
Chapel  was  assigned  in  the  seventeenth  cent 
to  a congregation  of  French  residents.  It  wa 
ruins  when  a restoration  of  it  was  begun 
Carpenter  in  1S45.  It  is  once  again  ruin 
without,  as  the  Caen  stone  used  by  Carpente 

• This  appears  to  have  aroused  the  cathedral  author 
into  somewhat  tardy  action,  for  at  this  date,  in  Ma 
1894,  fire-hydrants  are  being  introduced  for  the  first  I 
throughout  the  buildinv. 
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utterly  unsuited  to  the  Irish  climate.  The  stone 
roof  of  the  nave  fell  in  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  was  never  replaced. 

The  church  has  been  flooded  again  and  again 
by  the  Poddle  River,  as  it  stands  in  a low  valley. 
Within  the  last  dozen  years  it  suffered  one  more 
disastrous  flooding  which  left  its  carpets  and 
chairs,  &c.,  when  it  subsided,  embedded  in 
sewage  ! * 

There  is  scarcely  a pier  in  the  church,  in  con- 
sequence, which  has  not  at  some  time  or  other 
been  rebuilt  with  more  or  less  departure  from 
its  ancient  details.  The  choir  presents  most  of 
genuine  old  work  and  has  ancient  stone  vaulting 
over  its  north  aisle.  The  arches  for  the  most 
part  preserve  their  ancient  mouldings.  The 
original  clearstory  of  the  south  transept  has  been 
imitated  in  the  restoration  of  1864  in  rebuilding 
those  of  the  north  transept  and  nave  in  a uniform 
style,  which  is  to  be  regretted  as  wiping  out  the 
history  of  various  periods  of  building.  At  the 
end  of  so  many  misfortunes  and  destructive  forces 
through  seven  centuries  it  is  rather  marvellous 
that  so  much  remains  worthy  of  interest  and 
study  for  an  architect.  At  least  its  plan  and 
general  design  is  preserved.  There  would  be 
little  left  for  study  if  it  had  not  been  that  it  was 
rebuilt  and  repaired  and  saved  in  time  by  the 
restoration  of  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  in  1864. 

Its  architectural  value  has  been  scarcely  appre- 
ciated, and  its  association  for  most  minds  has 
been  with  one  whose  great  name  and  indi- 
viduality seem  to  pervade  the  place  for  the  many 
pilgrims  who  resort  there  to  see  the  place  where 
Jonathan  Swift  lies  under  his  own  inscription — 
trai  S.KVA  INDUiNATIO 
Ul.TERIUS 

• COR  LACERARB  NEOflT 
ABI  VIATOR 

ET  IMITARE,  SI  POTERIS 
STRENUUM  PRO  VIRll.I 
l.IRKRTATIS  VINDICATOREM  ; 
and  near  him  that  " Mrs.  Hester  Johnson,  better 
known  to  the  world  by  the  name  of  Stella, 
under  which  she  is  celebrated  in  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  this  Cathedral.” 

STUDIES  FOR 

RESTORATION  OF  FORUM  AND 
BASILICA,  SILCHESTER. 

These  restorations,  made  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox, 
F.S.A.,  are  fully  described  by  him  in  the  second 
article  in  this  issue,  printed  under  his  name. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 
WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  BRICK? 

Sir,— Your  correspondent  who  puts  the  above 
question  certainly  fairly  classifies  the  main  points  to 
be  considered  in  clauses  ab  c d ef g ; but  one  is  led 
to  surmise  from  the  remainder  of  his  letter  that  he 
is  either  pre-disposed  in  favour  of  slocks,  or  holds  a 
brief  for  manufacturers  of  stocks  ; whilst  his  state- 
ment that  "stocks  will  outlast  all  the  machine-made 
bricks,  and  perhaps  even  terra-cotta ’’ is  going  too 
far.  Why  did  the  Kent  and  Essex  Brickmasters' 
.Association,  not  long  since,  offer  prizes  through  an 
advertisement  in  the  for  the  best  design  of 

a machine  to  make  up  and  press  clay  hitherto  made 
by  thern  into  stocks?  Again,  why,  at  the  Building 
Trades  Exhibition,  just  held,  was  their  experimental 
machine,  " Breething  & Fawcett's  Patent,"  trotted 
out  or  exhibited  as  a success,  except  to  prove  that 
something  better  than  stocks  were  now  required  and 
dernanded  by  engineers  and  architects  who  know 
their  duty  too  well  to  neglect  the  best-known 
materials?  and  that  the  combined  knowledge  of  a 
Kentish  brickmaker  and  a Leeds  engineer  were 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  production  of  pressed 
bricks  from  London  clay — with  what  success,  how- 
ever. it  is  too  early  to  predicate.  Instead  of  the 
statement  that  " Stocks  are  under  a cloud,"  it  would 
have  been  more  correct  to  have  stated  that  stocks 
have  been  supplanted  by  machine-pressed  bricks, 
which  are  superior  to  stocks  in  every  respect.  One 
has  only  to  travel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cowley 
and  other  districts  where  slocks  are  made  to  find 
millions  upon  millions  of  such  bricks  under  the 
clouds  ; whilst  at  Peterboro  or  Leicester  there  is 
scarcely  a pressed  brick  to  be  found ; and  I know 
of  more  than  one  job  at  the  present  moment  stand- 
ing wailing  for  further  supplies,  whilst  the  pressed 
bricks  have  to  be  burnt,  &c. 

I have  used  in  London  and  elsewhere  all  the 
classes  of  bricks  enumerated  by  your  correspondent 
and  I can  conscientiously  assert,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  Peterborough  Pressed  Bricks 
are  the  best  common  bricks  now  produced  and  on 


A catasirophe  not  likely  to  occur  again,  through  the 
Iveagh  in  providing  an  outlet  for  the 


the  market,  to  fulfil  all  the  points  enumerated  by 
your  correspondent.  ■■  ' 

Your  correspondent  further  states  Peterborough 
Pressed  Bricks  will  not  stand  ordinary  fire  ; this  is,  I 
fear,  a statement  made  without  knowledge  of  facts. 

I have  selected  and  used  Peterborough  Pressed 
Bricks  in  fire-places  and  large  boiler  flues  subjected 
to  much  greater  and  continuous  heat  than  I should  ' 
have  dared  to  use  near  stocks,  and  after  several 
years'exposuretheyare  intact  at  the  present  time.  As  ' 
to  absorption  of  water,  I have  had  Peterborough 
Pressed  Bricks  tested  against  stocks  to  the  evident 
advantage  of  the  former,  which  have,  therefore,  been 
specified  for  town  sewers  and  culverts. 

Your  correspondent  may,  for  some  reason 
personally,  prefer  the  stocks,  but  that  dote  not 
make  it  the  best  brick.  Facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  all  go  to  prove  that  Peterborough  Pressed 
Bricks  are  the  best  possible  common  bricks  pro- 
curable. also  that  the  Leicester  Red  Bricks  are  the 
most  uniform  and  best  facing  bricks,  and  I assert, 
cisteris-paribus:,  that  buildings  constructed  of  these 
two  classes  of  bricks  will  withstand  all  attacks  of 
fire  and  water  from  within  or  without  better  than 
buildings  constructed  of  gault  or  stock  bricks. 

.-\.  M.Inst.C.E. 

***  Our  correspondent  is  right  in  his  surmise  that 
"A  Lover  of  a Good  Brick  " is  hardly  a disinterested 
critic ; we  did  not  realise  until  after  his  letter  was 
printed  that  he  was  connected  with  a firm  dealing 
largely  in  stock  bricks,  otherwise  his  letter  would 
not  have  been  printed  except  on  condition  of  his 
putting  his  name  to  it ; and  if  he  wishes  to  reply  he 
must  do  so  under  his  own  name.  It  is  entirely 
against  our  practice  to  allow  any  correspondents  to 
discuss  anonymously  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
materials  in  which  they  have  a commercial  interest ; 
and  " X Lover  of  a Good  Brick  " owes  it  only  to  an 
oversight  on  our  part  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
getting  into  our  columns,  in  the  shape  of  a letter, 
what  is  practically  an  advertisement  of  bis  own 
goods.  One  or  two  other  manufacturing  firms  who 
write  on  the  subject  give  their  names  openly,  and 
therefore  we  print  their  letters. — Eu. 


Sir, — '■  A Lover  of  a Good  Brick  " has  opened  a 
discussion  upon  a . building  material  which  is  second 
only  in  importance  to  lime,  where  sound  construction 
is  desired. 

I have  used  as  an  architect  many  millions  of 
bricks,  of  almost-Ali  descriptions,  including  the  four 
qualities  your  correspondent  refers  to.  viz.,  stocks, 
gaults,  Fletton,  and  Leicestershire  bricks,  and  have 
had  many  samples  tested  at  various  times  for 
crushing,  strain,  and  absorption,  and  have  carefully 
watched  the  effects  of  weather  on  brickwork  which  I 
have  seen  erected  af  various  times  during  the  past 
forty  years. 

The  London  stock  is  too  well  known  to  require 
much  to  be  said  about  it.  l ean,  however,  endorse 
what  your  correspondent  says  of  its  weather-resisting 
properties,  but  it  hiust  be  admitted  that  at  the  best 
it  is  an  ugly,  illsbkpen  thing  which  can  with  difficulty 
be  used  in  a 9-in,  wall  to  make  good  work  if  pointed 
both  sides  and  is  but  of  the  question  for  constructing 
half-brick  walls  in  lime  mortar,  of  which  thousands 
of  acres  are  built  in  the  country  in  cottage  property. 

The  stock  brick  will  not  stand  the  pressure  that 
either  a Leicestershire  or  Fletton  brick  will  The  best 
result  I ever  obtained  from  selected  grey  stocks  was 
no  tons  to  the  square  foot  before  cracking,  and  164 
tons  before  crushing,  while,  with  a Fletton  brick,  I 
have  obtained  tests  showing  as  much  as  135  tons 
before  cracking  ahd  230  tons  before  crushing. 

Of  gault  bricks  there  are  gaults  and  gaults,  their 
only  recommendation,  if  it  is  one,  as  your  corre- 
spondent asserts,  being  that  they  are  plastic-made  ; 
but  I have  generally  found  them  brittle,  and,  even 
when  less  absorbent,  not  standing  the  weather  so 
well  as  many  other  machine-made  bricks. 

The  Fiction  semi-dry  pressed  brick  is  made  from 
a clay  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  form  of 
brick-making,  and  I think  your  correspondent  is 
wrong  when  he  says  they  will  not  stand  the  weather. 
They  are  of  comparatively  recent  manufacture,  but 
I have  seen  work-  built  with  these  bricks  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago  without  a flaw  in  it,  and  showing 
no  signs  of  failure.  I once  saw  a stack  of  these 
bricks  standing  in  the  open,  soaked  with  rain,  and 
afterwards  exposed  to  a very  severe  winter,  and  I 
could  not  find  any  that  had  suffered  by  frost,  and 
this  for  a brick  is  a very  severe  test.  Some  clays 
will  not  stand  the  serai-dry  process,  and  suffer 
severely  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  some 
of  the  midland  counties,  where  bricks  by  the  dry 
jirocess  were  made  in  large  quantities,  the  manu- 
facture is  almost'  ehtirely  stopped  on  this  account, 
but  from  what  I have  learnt  of  the  Fletton  clay  it 
is  quite  different,  and  yields  gases  which,  in  the 
burning  process,  assist  materially  to  burn  (not  bake) 
the  brick  thoroughly.  I have  broken  many  of  these 
bricks,  and  found  them  fused  into  one  homogeneous 
lump  of  vitrified  matter. 

I cannot  believe,  as  stated  by  your  correspondent, 
that  they  are  less  fire-proof  than  London  stocks.  I 
have,  happily,  never  experienced  a fire  in  one  of 
my  works  where  these  bricks  were  used,  but  I have 
frequently  seen  lumps  of  both  gaults  and  stocks 
fused  in  a coagulate  mass  from  over-burning,  and 
rdegiated  to  the  construction  of  grottoes,  but  I have 
never  seen  a pressed  >brick  from  the  Peterboro’  clay 
m'  the  same  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 


pressed  bricks  made  at  Fletton  are  used  to  const 
and  line  the  kilns  in  which  the  bricks  are  burnt, i 
I am  told  the  kilns  will  last  a dozen  years  wit; 
being  renewed.  This  fact  was  vouched  to  me,  > 
I accepted  it  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fire-resis 
qualities  of  the  brick. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Fletton  brick  is  the  brio 
the  future  for  the  London  market,  if  the  presenti 
price  at  which  they  are  delivered  in  London  oai 
maintained. 

In  Leicestershire,  bricks  are  largely  made  f 
beds  of  very  valuable  clays  in  the  coal  distr 
which  produce  bricks  of  very  fine  quality,  especi 
for  ornamental  and  moulded  work. 

I have  used  many  millions  of  bricks  from  Leices 
shire  for  facing  purposes  and  in  ornamental  w 
The  clay  can  be  worked  up  in  the  finest  mouldii 
and  preserves  a very  true  and  clean  face,  and,  sc 
as  my  experience  of  them  goes,  it  stands  the  weai 
well,  and  keeps  its  colour — a deep  red.  One  fi 
however,  in  the  clay  is  that  it  is  sometimes  apl 
" salt.” 

For  faced  and  moulded  work  the  Leicesters 
brick  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  its  own  in  the  Lon 
market,  where  price  is  considered  ; but  for  com: 
brickwork,  or  internal  faced  work,  where  colon 
not  important,  I do  not  think  it  can  compelte  \ 
the  Fletton  brick,  which  in  many  of  the  Lon 
districts  can  be  bought  at  the  same  price  as 
ordinary  stock. 

There  are  other  good  bricks  to  be  procured  in 
neighbfiurbood  of  London  than  what  your  cc 
spondent  has  mentioned,  and  I hope  some  othei 
your  readers  will  give  us  their  exirerience  of  then 
F.  R.I.IU 


Sir. — The  question  is  a difficult  one  to  ans’ 
inasmuch  as  a brick  which  is  most  suitable  for 
purpose  may  not  be  as  good  for  another. 

I have  used  for  various  works  of  the  liast  Lon 
Water  Company  large  quantities  of  stock,  gj 
and  Fletton  bricks. 

I quite  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  letter  ■ 
well-burned  slocks  make  excellent  work,  and  ha' 
lately  used  about  a million  of  Bray’s  Fletton  br 
for  underground  and  also  architectural  wort 
must  also  state  that  these  have  given  me  g 
satisfaction. 

"A  Lover  of  a Good  Brick."  or  any  of  3 
readers,  may  see  Fletton  bricks  in  a new  eng 
house  just  finished  for  the  East  London  Wa 
works  Company,  side  by  side  with  stock  brickv 
in  the  piers  and  bridges  of  the  Tottenham 
Forest  Gate  Railway,  at  Ferry-lane,  Toltenh 
and  may  form  their  own  opinion  as  to  the  rela 
appearance  of  the  brickwork  as  erected.  In 
judgment  the  Fletton  bricks  have  made  by  far 
better  work.  The  engine-house  and  the  rail' 
piers  were  built  by  the  same  contractors. 

William  B.  Bryan,  M.Inst.C.I 


Sir, — "A  Lover  of  a Good  Brick"  introduct 
most  important  question,  a question  which  we  li 
been  endeavouring  to  solve  for  the  last  twelve  ye 
in  the  letter  you  published  on  the  31st  ult. 

We  are  makers  of  Fletton  bricks  which  your< 
tributor  considered  the  most  important,  and  wl 
be  gave  a splendid  testimonial  to  in  the  first  ele 
lines  of  the  paragraph  on  " Machine-made  bricl 
He  then  went  on  to  say  that  Fictions  would 
stand  the  weather,  were  not  vitrified,  and  would, 
stand  fire. 

In  reply  to  these  objections,  we  may  say  that 
are  the  oldest  firm  of  manufacturers  at  Flettons 
have  sold  many  millions  of  bricks  for  import 
railway  and  engineering  works,  and  have  n« 
heard  of  our  bricks  crumbling  to  pieces  in  _ 
weather,  and  shall  be  glad  if  your  corresponC 
can  point  out  a building  in  which  our  bricks  h 
been  used  where  weathering  has  taken  place. 

Your  correspondent  is  also  wrong  when  he  s 
that  our  bricks  are  not  fused.  If  he  will  take 
trouble  to  break  one  he  will  see  that  they 
splendidly  fused,  and  are  as  hard  and  well-burn 
Staffordshire  ware,  and  if  he  will  sound  them  he 
find  that  they  'A’ill  ring  like  iron. 

We  shall  be  glad,  also,  if  he  will  point  out  bri 
which  will  not  stand  fire.  We  have  had  Fletton; 
use  in  our  kilns  for  many  years,  and  they  have  it 
been  subjected  to  very  severe  tests,  but  are  stil 
good  condition. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  f’leiton  brick  ' 
become  more  and  more  popular  in  London  as 
great  capabilities  become  more  and  more  wit 
known.  H.  Bray  & Ct 


SiR^_We  cannot  allow  the  letter  signed  ' 
Lover  of  a Good  Brick  ” to  remain  unanswered. 

1.  He  says,  up  to  a few  years  ago  the  number  0 
or  slock  brick,  was  the  only  one  used  in  London  ; 
this  he  is  mistaken,  as  our  firm  have  been  send 
many  millions  of  gault  bricks  every  year  to  Low 
for  more  than  forty  years. 

2.  That  gault  bricks  will  not  stand  fire.  We  h 
been  repeatedly  complimented  on  the  excellent  i 
our  gault  bricks  have  stood  the  fire — we  have  ( 
selves  used  many  thousands  in  our  kiln  arcl 
which  have  been  in  constant  fire  for  more  than  se 
years  before  being  renewed,  and  they  stood  the 
well. 

3.  From  carefully  conducted  experiments  rt 
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H constantly  proved  that  a gault  brick  will  stand 
I ch  greater  pressure  than  a stock. 

; That  gault  bricks  are  liable  to  fly— this  is 
iilydue  to  limestone,  from  which. .the  .Arlesey 
iis  quite  free. 

The  Aklesey  Brick  Company. 

;;  IIVGIENIC  FIREPROOF  BLOCK 
PARTITION. 

: In  your  notice  of  our  exhibit  of  the  above 

j;  Building  Trades  Exhibition  in  your  issue  of 
h 24,  you  mention  that,  while  we  claim  as  one 
; advantages  that  there  is  no  open  space,  as  in 
partitions,  for  the  accuthulation  of  dust  and 
5,  we  seem  to  forget  the  open  spaces  left  by  our 
tubular  passages,  which,  like  the  sp^ce  in  an 
ary  partition,  can  never  be  got  at  or  inspected 
y way.  We  would  respectfully  beg  to  point 
.0  you  the  absolute  impossibility  of  these 
5 acting  as  a receptacle  for  dirt,  &c.,  and  this 
1 the  fact  that  the  end  blocks  are  placed  in 
contact  with  the  side  walls  at  right  angles  to 
. the  partition  is  built,  so  that  no  entrance 
oever  is  left  to  these  spaces.  Consequently  no 
or  d(5bris  can  become  deposited  there.  We 
lanufacture  the  blocks  without  any  hollows, 
are  about  10  per  cent,  heavier,  which  is  not 
)us  item  when  you  consider  that  the  tubular 
I only  weighs  68  lb.  to  the  square  yard.  Apolo- 
’ for  troubling  you. 

The  Firei-kook  Constrijction  Co. 

! We  admitted  that  these  open  spaces  were  less 
i to  intrusion  of  foreign  matter  than  most  others. 
Dne  never  quite  knows  what  may  go  on  in  open 
which  are  entirely  inaccessible  for  examina- 
-[Ed.]  

DECORATION  OF  THE  CONSER- 
TVK  club,  ST.  JAMES’S  STREET. 

! —Without  desiring  in  the  least  to  question 
r riticisni  of  the  decorations  recently  e.xecuted 
Conservative  Club,  St.  James’s-street,  permit 
' point  out  that  when  the  upper  part  of  the 
il  Hall  was  decorated  in  .7845  by  Mr.  Sang, 

I the  very  eminent  architects  who  designed  the 
^ ig,  the  lower  hall,  ceiling,  and  pendentives 
ilso  decorated  in  the  same  manner  and  by 
ne  decorator. 

1 had  been  very  badly  repaired  and  was  much 
I condition,  and  what  really  has  been  done  is 
ore  the  decoration  just  as  il  was  originally, 
riginal  drawings  still  exist,  and  re  in  Mr. 
possession. 


consists  essentially  of  small,  altered 
oolitic  granules,  adhering  to  each  other,  or 
bound  together  with  shell  fragments  by  an 
abundant  calcitic  matrix,  and  partly  also  by 
infilling  silica.  Free  spaces  exist  here  and  there, 
and  quartz  fragments  are  rare.  The  durability  of 
the  stone  rests  largely  with  the  matrix  which 
is  well  crystallised  and  of  promising  character, 
whilst  the  oolitic  granules  are  fairly  hard. 


FIG  17. 


/*- Quartz  grain. 

Regaining  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  passing  by 
two  quarries  not  being  worked  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  (Nos.  5 and  6 on  map),  and  known  as  Hed- 
borough  and  Gallery  respectively,  we  come  to  a 
large  opening  known  as  Seacombe  quarry  (No.  7 
on  map).  This  has  provided  material  for  the 
construction  of  several  edifices  in  the  vicinity, 
and  has  been  sent  also  to  many  parts  of  the 
country  : it  was  opened  more  than  a hundred 
years  since.  The  workings  are  partly  in  the  open 
and  partly  underground,  as  shown  in  the  following 
section  (fig.  18).  From  this  it  will  be  gleaned 


thickness  of  the  freestone  bed  is  worthy  of  special 
mention  ; vertical  joints  were  very  far  apart^  so 
that  the  stone  has  to  be  cut  iu  situ,  and  there  is 
very  little  to  assist  the  quarryman  in  his  work. 
The  following  is  a diagram  showing  its  micro- 
structure  (fig.  19) ; the  sample  from  which  the 
section  was  cut,  was  taken  from  near  the  top  of 
the  bed.  It  will  be  seen  that  small  oolitic 
granules  much  obliterated  by  secondary  alteration, 


bn:.  19. — Mitro-stnulurc  of  I'lirhcik- Portland 
Stone  {Scaeombe  Quarry — "•  Freestone"  Bed. 
a -Quartz  grains. 


and  minute  fragments  of  shells,  are  bound 
together,  partly  by  adhesion  to  each  other,  and 
partly  by  a firm  calcitic  matrix  which  shows  the 
characteristic  cleavage  lines.  A number  of  free 
or  open  spaces  exist,  and  quartz. sand-grains  (c) 
are  tolerably  abundant,  by  which  it  may  be  easily- 
distinguished  from  the  Dancing  Ledge  stone. 
A chemical  analysis  would  indicate  a rather  high 
percentage  of  silica,  but,  as  we  see,  it  lends  no 
aid  to  the  jireservation  of  the  material.  The 
oolitic  granules  are  very  hard  and  slightly  larger 


white  marble  may  be  thought  to  have  spoilt 
)rk  “of  the  two  architects  since  deceased,” 
w Jar  a restoration  of  what  they  authorised  in 
It  instance  does  so  is  open  to  argument. 

, perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  the  marble 
.ly  used  as  a ground  to  decorate,  because  it 
2re,  and  it  was  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
his  than  to  pull  it  down  and  re-plaster  the 
•eneath  it. 

A Member  of  the  Club. 
lose  my  name,  but  not  for  publication. 


\ RCH  OF  St.  John,  Damascus.— We  are 
lied,  for  want  of  space,  to  postpone  till  ne.\t 
i letter  from  Mr.  Lethaby.  in  reply  to  the 
inication  of  Mr.  Spiers  in  our  last. 


he  Stuhcnt’0  Column. 


t STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
: PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— XIV. 

'HE  PURBECK  DISTRICT  {eontiuued). 
i.URNING  to  the  other  series  of  <juarri( 
“ in  the  “ Isle  ” — the  Purbeck-Portlan 
group— we_  mast  say  that  we  wei 
Mhat  disapjTointed  during  our  visit,  t 
A few  of  the  workings  actively  engager 
jk-Portland  stone  is  well-known  to  arch 
ly  name,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  c 
Hirable  importance  as  a building  materia. 
J|  doubt  very  much  whether  many  architect 
^'f  It  other  than  by  name.  It  is  not  tha 

S3ne  is  in  any  M-ay  inferior,  quite  th 
y Slid  we  are  at  a loss  to  understand  wh 
t more  often  used. 

mg  from  Swanage  (see  map  in  last  articU 
"'diking  due  south  we  arrive  at  Ih 
HVhmi  quarries  (No.  3 on  the  map),  ol 
ms  continued  underground  into  the  hill  fo 
Ijjlistance,  from  which  stone  has  not  bee 
«or  very  many  years.  Ascending  the  hi! 
•■ring  the  coastguard  footpath  we  find  th 
5g  Ledge  quarry  (No.  4 on  map)  which 
.tiers  about  to  be  described,  is  admirabl 
pi  so  far  as  water-carriage  is  concerned,  a 
icks  may  be  dropped  into  lighters  along 
^ calm  weather.  The  stone  is  light  grey 
white,  in  tint,  exceedingly  fine  grainei 
^obtained  from  two  beds  in  the  open.  It 
fe  IS  illustrated  by  the  following  diagran 
i)  irom  which  it  will  be  observed  that  thi 


rt  = Underground  gallery.  ^-Worked  open  face. 


that  the  stone,  whether  obtained  in  the  gallery  or 
from  the  open  face,  is  brought  and  masoned  on 
the  platform,  and  then  despatched  either  by  being  ! 
loaded  in  vessels  alongside,  or  by  road,  but  the  ' 
latter  mode  of  conveyance  is  one  of  some  diffi-  ' 
culty  by  reason  of  the  steep  gradients  leading  ■ 
inland.  Going  underground,  we  notice  that  the 
section  at  the'  end  of  the  gallery  gives  two  beds — 
(i)  “Cap,”  4 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness,  blasted  with 
rock-powder,  and  used  for  sea-walls,  &c.  ; (2) 
“Freestone”  bed,  yellowish,  very  fine-grained, 

8 ft.  in  thickness,  never  blasted.  The  enormous 


I than  those  from  Dancing  Ledge,  whilst  the  matrix 
, is  less  abundant. 

The  stone  worked  at  a higher  level  out.side  {b, 
fig.  iS)  is  of  a difi'erent  nature,  and  known  as 
“Pond”  freestone.  It  occurs  at  the  base  of  a 
5 ft.-6ft.  bed,  from  which  it  is  cleaved,  varying 
from  I ft.-i  ft.  6 in.  in  thickness.  In  tint  it  is 
whitish  grey,  is  exceedingly  fine  grained,- very 
uniform,  no  real  structure  being  apparent  except 
under  the  microscope.  On  examination  with  the 
latter  its  oolitic  granules  are  seen  to  be  much 
more  altered  than  in  the  freestone  underground, 


Experiments  on  Pnrbeck  and  Purbcck-Portiand  Stones. 


Purbeck  Stone. 

Purbeck-Portland  Stone. 

Quarry  No.  on  Map  (fig.  14) .... 
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very  ill-defined  ; at  the  same  time  a number  of 
fresher-looking  granules  are  distributed  through- 
out and  form  rather  a distinctive  feature.  Shell 
fragments  are  exceedingly  small,  and  not  very 
abundant,  whilst  quartz  grains  are  fairly  common. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  true  Seacombe 
stone  (fig.  19)  by  its  granular  matrix,  relative 
abundance  of  exceedingly  minute  fragments,  and 
the  comparative  absence  of  free  spaces. 

Farther  along  on  the  coast,  and  nearer  St. 
Alban’s  Head  are  Ilalswell  and  Windspit 
quarries  (Nos.  8 and  9 on  map),  large  openings 
but  not  exploited  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  though 
stone  had  evidently  been  recently  drawn.  Inland 
is  a quarry  called  " London  Doors,”  used,  we 
were  informed,  chiefly  for  estate  purposes  ; it 
need  not  be  further  relerred  to. 

The  foregoing  are  the  results  of  our  experiments 
on  samples  obtmned  from  various  quarries  alluded 
to. 

The  above  results  are  highly  instructive.  They 
indicate  that  when  the  stone  is  fairly  porous 
complete  saturation  is  almost  arrived  at  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  ; in  other  words,  the  stones 
absorbed  nearly  as  much  in  thirty  minutes  as  they 
did  after  being  immersed  in  water  for  one  week. 
If  we  take  the  Purbeck-Portland  stones  (Nos.  4 
and  7),  we  arrive  at  the  startling  conclusion  that 
they  absorbed  about  one-half  their  full  capacity  in 
one  minute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less  porous 
Purbeck  freestones  (Nos.  i and  2)  required  a 
longer  period  of  time  for  saturation.  The  results 
seem  to  point,  also,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
stones  absorb  almost  as  much  in  a day  as  they 
will  in  a week. 

We  are  not  aware  that  anyone  has  previously 
made  any  “ lime ’’-absorption  experiments  of  the 
kind  now  given.  The  subject  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  regard  to  dry  walls  nnd  kindred 
matters,  as  explained  in  a former  article.* 


East-street  and  Market-place,  with  lava- 
tory accommodation  in  each  ; also  telephone- 
room  and  inquiry  clerk's  office.  Ante  and  com- 
mittee-rooms are  being  erected  adjoining  the 
principal  staircase  in  Market-place.  Separate 
stands,  make  of  teak,  for  the  corn  merchants 
twenty-seven  in  number  — have  been  arranged 
around  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  with  seats,  lockers, 
&c.  Each  stand  is  divided  by  a movable  screen 
from  its  neighbour.  The  tables  and  screens  may, 
when  necessary,  be  entirely  removed,  leaving  the 
chamber  free  for  other  purposes. 

Church,  Kilbowie,  Dumbarton.  — A new 
U.P.  Church  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Radnor 
Park,  K-ilbowie.  Messrs.  Malcolm  Stark  & Rown- 
iree,  of  Glasgow,  are  the  architects  for  the  building, 
which  will  accommodate  500  people,  and  will  have 
hall  and  vestry  attached.  The  new  church  is 
planned  to  accommodate  in  area  300  persons,  and 
in  gallery  200.  The  entrance,  which  has  a frontage  to 
Skypcs-road,  is  approached  by  ten  flights  of  steps, 
and  opens  into  a vestibule,  from  which  staircases  lead 
to  the  galleries  above.  Behind  and  connected  with 
the  church  is  a hall  capable  of  seating  150  persons. 
The  church  is  being  build  of  red  Devon  Valley 
stone,  with  Auchenlee  stone  facings.  The  cost  will 
exceed  2,000/. 

Proposed  Extension  of  the  Edinburgh 
Ladies'  College. — For  some  time  past  a want  of 
adequate  refectory  and  recreation  accommodation 
has  made  itself  felt  at  the  Edinburgh  Ladies'  College. 
Queen-street,  and  the  Governors  have  under  con- 
sideration a scheme  for  extending  the  institution. 
The  proposal  embodied  in  plans  which  have  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  M'Gibbon  & Ross,  architects, 

?_  .jj  r>f  thp  Pnllppf 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Bank  Premises  at  Bridgnorth.— New 
premises  for  the  Salop  Old  Bank  are  to  be  erected  in 
the  High-street,  Bridgnorth.  Mr.  .A.  E.  Lloyd 
Oswell  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  William  Bate  the 
contractor. 

ReSTOR.ATION  of  HlMLEV  PARISH  ChURCH, 
Staffordshire. — On  the  29th  uU.  the  re-opening 
of  St.  Michael’s  and  All  Angels,  Himley,  took  place 
after  renovation.  The  work  that  has  been  carried 
out  consists  of  the  removal  of  the  old  pews  and  the 
substitution  of  pitch-pine  seats.  The  old  oak  screen 
has  been  moved  and  altered  so  as  to  form  a chancel 
in  which  new  pitch-pine  choir  stalls  and  desks  for 
the  clergy  have  been  placed.  The  floor  of  the  small 
recess  which  is  used  as  a sanctuary  has  been  raised 
three  steps.  The  old  oak  seating  has  been  used  as 

¥inelling  round  the  walls  of  the  church  and  chancel. 

he  windows  have  been  reglazed  with  cathedral 
tinted  glass,  and  a new  wood  block  floor  has  been 
provided  under  the  seats  and  the  passages  repaved 
with  small  red  tiles.  The  interior  of  the  church  has 
been  re-coloured  throughout.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Smith,'  builder,  of  Broseley, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Fleeming,  archi- 
tect, of  Wolverhampton. 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital,  Stratford- 
on-.A,voN.— On  the  31st  ult.  the  foundation-stones 
were  laid  of  the  Joint  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital, 
about  to  be  erected  at  Stratford-on-Avon  at  the 
expense  of  the  Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities. 
The  hospital  is  to  be  erected  on  a site  belonging  to 
the  Corporation  and  situated  off  the  Birmingham- 
road.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  the  Borough 
Surveyor  (Mr.  A H.  Campbell).  There  will  be  five 
blocks,  including  the  administrative  portion,  all 
detached.  The  wards  are  on  the  pavilion  system, 
and  are  designed  with  a view  to  enlargement  if 
necessary.  The  administrative  block  provides 
accommodation  for  the  matron  and  staff  of  nurses. 
The  disinfecting  chamber  will  be  furnished  with  a 
Washington  Lyon  steam  disinfector.  The  buildings 
will  all  be  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  their 
erection  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  G.  Wbateley,  a 
local  tradesman.  The  building  has  accommodation 
for  twenty  beds.  The  estimated  cost,  including  the 
furnishing,  building,  and  draining,  is  5,872/. 

Corn  Exchange,  Ply.mouth.— On  the  29th 
ult.  a building  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a 
Corn  Exchange,  and  forming  part  of  the  recon- 
structed Plymouth  market,  was  opened  by  the 
Mayor,  Mr.  W.  Law.  The  buildings,  of  which  the 
new  Exchange  forms  a part,  have  been  erected 
from  designs  by  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  King  & Lister,  architects,  Plymouth,  and 
Mr.  S.  Roterts.  of  Mount  Plym,  was  the  con- 
tractor. Mr.  E.  Stanbury  was  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  block  occupies  a site  at  the  junction  of  East- 
street  with  Market-place,  the  entrance  to  the  market 
having  pillars  of  Devonshire  marble.  The  Exchange 
itself  is  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building, 
having  a floor  area  of  about  4,000  superficial  feet 
and  a height  of  28  ft.  to  the  beams  carrying  the 
roof  and  lantern  lights  (five  in  number).  It 


to  add  two  stories  to  that  portion  of  the  College 
buildings  which  abuts  on  Young  Street-lane,  and  to 
set  apart  the  lower  of  these  as  a luncheon-room,  and 
the  upper  as  a play-room.  Both  rooms  will  measure 
91  ft.  by  25  ft.,  and  the  upper  or  recreation  room 
will  be  finished  with  an  open  timber  roof  21  ft.  high, 
and  be  lighted  from  the  top  as  well  as  from  the 
side.  Precautions  will  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
noise  from  the  new  rooms  interfering  with  the  work 
of  the  school  going  on  in  the  apartments  below  ; 
the  new  floors  will  be  double,  and  finished  with 
wood-block  flooring  having  cement  beneath.  It  is 
proposed  to  connect  the  new  department  with  the 
existing  buildings  in  Queen-street  by  means  of  a 
covered  bridge  or  gangway,  which  will  be  carried 
over  those  lower-roofed  portions  of  the  College 
which  used  to  be  known  as  the  Hopetoun  Rooms. 
In  order  to  secure  as  much  light  as  possible,  all 
the  back  buildings  will  be  treated  on  the  outside 
with  white  enamelled  brick,  and  new  roofs,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  glass,  will  be  put  on  the  large 
sewing  and  singing  rooms.  The  cost  of  the 
extensions  is  estimated  at  about  4,500/. 

Court  House,  Maxwelltown,  Kirkcud- 
bright.— A new  court-house  has  just  been  erected 
at  Maxwelltown.  It  is  situated  in  Terregles-street.  and 
includes  besides  court-room,  sheriff’s  private  room, 
rooms  for  chief-constable,  inspector,  and  witnesses, 
a police  office,  a store  room,  four  cells,  five  dwelling- 
houses  for  married  members  of  the  force,  and 
accommodation  for  four  single  men.  Mr.  Crombie 
was  the  architect,  and  the  cost  exceeds  4,000/. 

School,  Calderbridge,  Cumberland.— On 
the  26th  ult.  the  new  school  erected  at  Calderbridge 
was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Messrs. 
Pickering  & Crompton,  of  AATiitebaven,  were  the 
architects. 


The  tunnel  itself,  for  the  most  part,  is  well  foundec 
rock.  A remarkable  diversity  of  materi^  was  met  \ 
in  making  the  tunnel,  which  was  mined  in  the  ordic 
way.  and  not— as  those  at  the  Mound— pier 
on  the  shield  system.  At  the  commencement  of  1 
work  in  the  centre  of  the  tunnel  there  were  origin: 
two  shafts,  one  at  St  Cuthbert’s-lane,  and  the  01 
still  in  use  at  Torphichen-strcet.  These  it  is  ] 
posed  to  convert,  when  the  tunnel  is  finished, ; 
ventilating  shafts,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  two  tun 
will  be  connected  at  these  points,  so  as  to  admi 
the  old  Haymarket  tunnel  enjoying  the  benefi 
ventilation  also.  The  new  tunnel  has  a gradien 
I in  610,  falling  towards  the  Waverley  Station, 
the  Haymarket  end  it  comes  out  with  a skew  arc 
an  angle  of  42,  adapted  to  the  line  of  the  st 
above,  and  iri  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  here  may  be  : 
two  sets  of  iron  troughs  which  had  to  be  put  i 
carry  the  water,  gas.  and  sewage  pipes  of  the  i 
The  contractors  for  the  tunnel  are  Messrs.  Gei 
Lawson  & Son,  Rutherglen,  with  Mr',  ^ing 
resident  engineer.  For  the  Railway  Comps 
Messrs.  Carswell  & Bell,  engineers,  .are  direc 
operations,  with  Mr.  William  Roger  as  I 
engineer. 

The  Rebuilding  of  the  North  Brii 
Edinburgh. — The  Lord  Provost's  Commiuet 
the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  had  before  then 
the  and  inst.  a communication  from  the  solicitc 
the  North  British  Railway  Company  making  cei 
modified  proposals  with  respect  to  the  rehuildit 
the  North  Bridge.  It  is  now  announced  that 
deadlock  has  been  removed,  and  that  the  negi 
tions  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Rail 
Company  are  assuming  a more  favourable  asj 
The  Company,  it  is  said. 


are  not  demandin 
many  concessions  as  heretofore,  and  their  co 
bution  of  30,000/.  is  not  to  be  encroached  upo 
any  serious  deductions.  In  their  new  plans 
Company  have  set  the  hotel  and  other  build 
much  farther  back  from  the  street  than  was  at 
paled,  but  the  question  of  their  height  still  rera 
to  be  decided. 

Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Bil 
On  the  3rd  inst.  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  W 
Bill  passed  the  examiners.  It  provides  for  an  e; 
sion  of  the  limits  of  supply,  authorises  the  com; 
to  construct  additional  waterworks  and  to  ta 
further  supply  of  water  from  the  Thames,  to 
additional  capital  (750.000/.)  by  the  issue  of  de 
ture  stock,  subject  to  the  auction  clauses,  and  i: 
other  purposes.  _ 


’ The  Builder,  p.  75,  ante. 


SANITAR  y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Progress  of  the  Haymarket  Tunnel, 
Edinburgh. — An  important  part  of  the  extensive 
scheme  now  in  progress  for  improving  the  Waverley 
Station  and  its  approaches  is,  says  the  Scotsman, 
the  construction  of  a new  tunnel  to  carry  a double 
line  of  rails  between  the  west-end  of  Princes-streel 
Gardens  and  the  Haymarket.  It.  in  point  of  fact, 
has  been  laid  down  parallel  with  the  existing  tunnel, 
from  the  south  side  of  which  it  is  only  separated  by 
an  average  distance  of  20  ft.  It  is  1,012  yards  in 
length,  18  ft.  6 in  in  height  from  the  rail  level  to  its 
inner  crown  ; it  has  a diameter  of  27  ft.  The  tunnel, 
which  runs  at  an  average  depth  of  about  20  ft.  below 
the  street  level,  is  constructed  of  concentric  rings 
of  brick,  the  number  running  from  four  at  the  ends 
where  there  is  no  great  weight  upon  it,  to  six,  and 
even  to  eight,  in  the  centre,  where  the  pressure  from 
bouses  is  great.  These  brick  rings  are  firmly 
cemented  together,  and  to  make  the  tunnel  water- 
tight, holes  are  left  in  the  roof  at  certain  distances, 
and  through  these  cement  grout  is  forced  all  round 
the  outside  of  the  brickwork  at  a pressure  of  68  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch.  At  certain  points,  also,  where 
the  tunnel  has  to  carry  a heavy  weight,  the  solid  oak 
beams  with  which  the  roof  was  timbered  before  the 
brickwork  was  built  have  been  left  in  and  bricked 
round  so  as  to  strengthen  the  tunnel  overhead. 
There  are  manholes  at  a distance  of  50  ft.  on 
each  side  of  the  tunnel,  so  arranged  as  to  give 
an  alternate  manhole  at  every  25  ft.  Three  of  the 
heaviest  buildings  the  tunnel  passed  through  were 
St.  Mark's  Church,  the  south  end  of  the  Caledonian 
Station,  and  the  Torphichen-street  Police  Station. 
The  most  of  the  property  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
tunnelling  operations  was  purchased  beforehand  by 
the  railway  company.  The  damage  done  to  the 
buildings,  however,  along  the  route  is  very  slight. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 
France. — A monument  in  commemoration  0 
battle  of  Dijon  in  1870  was  inaugurated  last  Sa 

at  Talant. A fine-art  exhibition  is  to  be  op 

in  Cahorson  the  ist  of  June,  and  another  on 
same  day  at  Cognac.  It  is  announced  that 
Government  will  shortly  bring  before  the  Chai 
of  Deputies  a “ projel  du  loi  ” proposing  the  n 
struction  of  the  National  School  of  Dticoratil 
and  of  the  National  Museum  at  Limoges.—* 
Department  of  Fonts  elChaus^es  has  complete 
preparations  for  the  construction  of  a bridg 
monumental  character  over  the  Marne,  intend 
unite  the  towns  of  Champigny  and  NogenI 
Marne.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  1,200,000  fr 

M.  Ldon  Bailie  has  been  appointed 

architect  at  Perpignan.  A railway  is  t< 

constructed  from  Chalons  to  Argonne. 
In  the  competition  opened  by  the  towi 
Rdmiremont  for  the  construction  of  a g 
of  public  edifices,  the  first  premium  has 
awarded  to  M.  Monginot,  architect,  of  Ej 
and  M.  Hindermeyer,  architect  of  R/mirei 
Medals  have  been  awarded  to  MM.  Humbert 

Hindermeyer. The  death  is  announced  0 

Ernest  Lavalard.  landscape  painter  and  al 
collector  of  ancient  pictures.  He  has  left  300  pic 

to  the  museum  at  Amiens. The  death  is 

announced  of  M.  Rattier,  architect  to  the  Go 
raent  of  .Mgiers  and  a chevalier  of  the  Icgic 

honour. The  jury  in  the  competition  oi>eft 

Aurillac  for  the  building  or  restonng  of  ce 
public  edifices  have  given  the  first  premium  t 
Grandin,  of  Aurillac,  both  for  the  restot 
of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  and  for  the  building 
restoration  of  various  schools.  The  second  prei 
has  been  awarded  to  M.  Bourgeois,  architei 
Poissy.  Third  premiums  were  given  to 
Montarnal,  Morin-Goustiaux,  Conin,  Hennc 

and  Chevalier. Some  important  works 

shortly  to  be  taken  in  band  for  the  enl 
ment  of  the  Hdpital  St,  Louis  at 
believed  that  the  interdict  against  building  oi 
the  militar>-  zone  around  Paris  is  to  be  remov^ 
will  give  scope  for  further  development  of  a 
deal  of  land  in  the  outskirts,  and  it  wu'  P’’®' 
be  a first  step  towards  the  demolition  of  the  i 

cations. It  is  proposed  to  prolong  the  1 

Sceaux  Railway  to  Versailles. A monum< 

General  Faidherbe  is  to  be  erected  at  Lille  i 

autumn,  by  public  subscription. It  is  ae 

that  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Carpeaux  i 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arls  is  to  be  from  May  19  1 

An  art  exhibition  is  to  be  held  m 

Tunis,  to  include  pictures,  sculpture, 

See The  jury  of  the  competition  for  the  ex« 

..  n.-  twa  /\r  \i  ont| 

of 


has  decided  to  distribute  the  execution 


panels  among  the  following  artists  ; 


MM.  E 


\pRiL  7,  1894-]  the  builder. ^77 


llLeenharde,  and  Privat,  leaving  one  panel  each 

1,'M.  Courtines  and  Chatini6res. The  first 

iiition  of  illuminators  and  miniature-painters  of 
he  will  be  opened  on  June  15  at  the  Georges 
>i  Gallery. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

REDOS,  Holy  Tkinity.Micklegate,  York,— 
sdos  was  unveiled  on  Easier  Day  at  this  church, 
of  pine,  carved  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 
;arving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Milburn,  of  York, 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Hodgson  I’owler,  and  was 
ated  by  Messrs.  Percy  Bacon  & Brothers,  of 
on. 

E Tower  Bridge.— A party  of  engineers  and 
Dcrs  of  the  Junior  Engineering  Society  paid  a 
of  inspection  on  Saturday  last  to  the  works  of 
'ower  Bridge,  under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
eer,  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry.  After  a preliminary 
I e,  given  by  Mr.  Barry,  the  various  portions  of 
I tructure  and  the  machinery  were  visited  in 
Sssion.  The  most  striking  part  of  the  visit 
»,that  to  the  powerful  hydraulic  engines,  by 
III  the  double  drawbridge  of  200  ft.  span  is 
1 up  and  let  down  for  the  passage  through 
tream  of  ocean-going  steamers.  When  no 
ship  requires  to  pass,  the  roadway,  36  it.  wide 
e clear,  passes  across  the  river  at  a height  of 
; 50  ft.  above  high-water  mark  ; but  on  the 
ig  of  ships,  the  twoleaves  of  the  roadway,  each 
hundreds  of  tons  in  weight,  are  raised  to  a 
^ vertical  position  at  each  pier  by  four  engines, 
an  each  side  of  the  opening,  which,  when 
ng  at  their  top  speed,  about  sixty  revolutions 
ainute,  will  open  or  close  the  centre  span  in 
one  minute.  The  engines,  which  have  a 
ire  of  from  850  lb.  to  1,000  lb.  per  square  inch, 
te.  by  means  of  gearing,  two  gigantic  quadrant 
rames,  which  carry  on  the  periphery  racks  into 
i the  cog-wheels  of  the  engines  work,  each 
ant  consisting  of  eight  segments.  Bolted 
e great  iron  frames  on  each  side  are  solid 
rms  of  green-heart  timber,  to  which  the  blocks 
od  pavement  are  securely  screwed.  To  obtain 
iite  stability  for  every  individual  block  of  wood, 
in  the  vertical  position.  Acme  Wood  Paving 
s are  used,  each  having  a stout  iron  dowel 
: end  of  it,  to  fit  into  the  contiguous  block, 
j the  drawbridge  is  raised  vehicular  traffic  is, 
irse,  suspended,  but  pedestrians  are  carried  by 
s of  four  lifts  from  the  road  level  to  a foot- 
e which  crosses  the  chasm  more  than  100  ft. 

5 the  roadway,  or  they  can  mount  by  flights  of 
teps  into  one  of  the  great  central  towers  and 
nd  by  similar  flights  in  the  other.  The  foot- 
e,  which  is  permanent,  is  160  ft.  above  Trinity 
water  mark.  The  work,  which  is  now  virtually 
leted,  will  be  opened  in  June  by  the  Prince  of 
s. 

tton’s  Safety  Letter-Bo.v,— This  is  a 
•box  with  a couple  of  serrated  strips  of  thin 
fixed  above  and  below  the  slit,  inside,  project- 
a inch  or  rather  more  into  the  box,  and  bent  a 
towards  each  other  so  as  to  practically  narrow 
;tter-slit  inwardly,  but  pliant  enough  to  give 
ienlly  if  a large  packet  has  to  be  introduced, 
ipecial  object  of  the  patent  is  to  prevent  the  un- 
1 abstraction  of  letters  by  means  of  anything 
t in  to  get  hold  of  them,  as  the  letters,  in  the 
,pt  to  draw  them  out,  would  be  caught  under 
:hind  the  serrated  metal  projections.  We  do 
DOW  that  the  attempt  to  rob  letter-boxes  in  this 
ler  is  very  extensively  practised,  or  that  it  is 
jasily  effected,  as  at  the  best  it  is  a rather  neat 
tion,  requiring  a little  undisturbed  leisure  to 
it  out ; but  Mr.  Dutton’s  patent  contrivance 
1 certainly  increase  the  difficulty  and  prove 
rritating  to  the  thief. 

nkey’s  Improved  Gully  and  Inter- 
dr.—Mr.  J.  H.  Sankey  sends  us  a model  of  his 
and  interceptor  (which  was  also  to  be  seen  at 
Building  Exhibition),  which  appears  to  be 
f the  best  we  have  seen  for  yard  and  surface 
age.  It  is  a deep  narrow  circular  gully  of 
d stoneware,  with  a deep  perforated  metal 
;t  with  lifting  handle,  for  catching  surface 
us  ; and  the  trap  seal  is  so  unusually  deep  that, 

5 patentee  claims,  it  seems  hardly  possible  for  it 
seal  even  in  the  driest  weather.  The  construc- 
is  perfectly  simple,  and  the  gully  admirably 
led  for  its  special  purpose. 
iMORiAi.  Screen,  St.  John’s  Church, 
date,  a fifteenth-century  parclose  screen  has 
presented  to  the  Church  of  St.  John,  Margate. 
IS  been  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Dalby  Reeve, 
tect.  There  is  a doorway  in  the  centre,  and 
i the  transoms,  on  either  side  are  four  bays 
cusped  and  tracery  heads.  The  upright  sup- 
1 are  buttressed  and  terminate  in  cocketted 
; icles.  The  cornice  is  carved  with  running 
nent,  taking  the  form  of  the  conventionalised 
-above  which  are  embattlements — the  whole 
' ; surrounded  by  a pierced  and  carved  cresting. 

. ediately  over  the  doorway  are  carved  the  family 
of  the  donors.  The  base  is  moulded,  and 
.^;en  it  and  the  transoms  are  recessed  and 
^ried  panels.  The  work  has  been  carried  out, 
ifplaced  i/I  situ,  by  Messrs.  Harry  Hems  & Sons, 
^^xeter.  The  screen  is  wholly  of  teak  from 
■jioon. 


Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects. — A 
quarterly  general  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held 
on  the  29th  ult.,  in  the  chambers  of  Messrs. 
MacLean,  Fyfe  & MacLean,  115,  St.  Vincent-street, 
the  President,  Mr.  W.  Forrest  Salmon,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  James  Lindsay,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  James 
Miller  were  formally  admitted  members  of  the 
Institute.  It  was  reported  that  a selection  of  the 
drawings  submitted  for  the  prizes  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  had  been  exhibited  in 
Glasgow  for  some  days,  and  had  been  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  profession  and  the  public.  Mr. 
William  James  Boston,  69,  West  Regent-street,  was 
elected  a member.  A report  by  the  Council  on  the 
question  of  public  architecture  was  approved  of.  At 
the  close  of  the  general  meeting  a meeting  of 
Council  was  held,  when  Messrs.  David  Thomson 
and  John  Gordon  were,  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Glasgow  Master  Wrights’  Association,  appointed 
delegates,  with  full  powers  for  the  revision  of  the 
rules  for  the  measurement  of  wright  work,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Institute  of  Measurers  should 
be  invited  to  send  an  equal  representation,  in  order 
if  possible  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a uniform  system 
of  measuring  wright  work,  and  thereby  removing  the 
occasion  of  much  needless  disputing  between  parties, 
and  promote  harmony  and  good  feeling  among  all 
concerned. 

Sutton'S  Chimney  Cowl. — The  accompanying 
cut  shows  the  section  of  the  chimney  cowl  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  Sutton 
at  the  Building 
E.xhibition,  and 
described  by  us 
on  page  253  of  our 
last  issue.  The 
smoke  passage 
under  ordinary 
circumstances  is 
through  open 
gratings  ate;  the 
plates  h are  solid, 
and  any  down- 
ward gust  of  wind 
against  them  is 
deflected  through 
the  openings  at 
the  sides ; / is  a 
flue-cleaning 
brush,  hauled  up 
one  side  and 
down  the  other 
by  a chain  work- 
ing over  the 
pulley  d.  The 
hall  e is  a device 
for  striking  and 
shaking  the 
system  of  baffle- 
flaps  b,  which  are 
fixed  loosely  and 
all  linked  to- 
gether ; the  ball 
mounts  the 
pulley  each  time  it  passes  and  gives  the  plates  a 
sharp  shake,  with  the  object  of  shaking  the  soot 
from  them.  As  we  have  already  said,  we  r.ather 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  keeping  them 
clean,  but  the  means  of  preventing  downward  blasts 
of  wind  seems  very  effective. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Arbitration  in  the  Leicester  Building 
Trade. — Mr.  H.  Simpson  Gee,  the  arbitrator  agreed  ' 
upon  to  decide  questions  in  dispute  as  to  the  work- 
ing rules  of  the  Leicester  carpenters  and  joiners, 
delivered  his  award  on  the  29th  ult.  to  Mr.  Yates, 
the  secretary  of  the  employers'  association,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Smith,  the  secretary  of  the  men’s  union.  The 
men  asked,  among  other  things,  for  an  advance  of 
wages  from  8d.  to  8§d.  per  hour,  for  a reduction  of 
hours  from  56^  to  54  per  week,  that  extra  payment 
for  overtime  should  commence  at  5.30  p.m.,  that 
the  number  of  apprentices  should  not  exceed  one  to 
every  four  journeymen,  that  no  deductions  should 
be  allowed  from  wages,  and  that  piecework  should 
be  abolished.  Tlie  employers  asked  for  a reduction 
of  the  working  hours  in  winter,  and  that  no  extra 
payment  should  be  made  for  overtime  until  the 
employ'd  had  made  the  proper  number  of  working 
hours  each  day.  The  arbitrator  decides  that  the 
rate  of  pay  shall  continue  at  8d.  per  hour,  but 
that  the  hours  shall  be  reduced  to  54  per  week, 
overtime  to  be  paid  for  extra,  after  a full  day  has 
been  made,  time  and  a-quarter  for  the  first  hour,  and 
time  and  a-half  for  every  hour  subsequently,  and 
double  time  for  Sundays  and  Christmas  Day.  He 
also  decides  that  a lock-up  shed  shall  be  provided 
for  the  use  of  out-door  woikmen  for  their  tools  and 
for  meals,  and  hot  water  provided  for  meals  for  out- 
door men,  and  for  breakfast  for  workmen  in  shops. 
The  arbitrator  further  lays  down  that  two  hours’ , 
notice,  to  expire  at  the  termination  of  the  day's 
work  after  one  week's  employment,  shall  be  given 
by  the  employer  or  workman  of  an  intention  to 
terminate  the  engagement,  all  wages  to  be  paid  on 
the  termination  of  the  service.  During  the  first 
week’s  service  notice  is  neither  to  be  given  or 
required.  He  fixes  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be 
taken  by  employers  at  one  to  every  tWee  men,  but 
declines  to  abolish  piece-work,  decreeing  that  each 


employer  shall  have  power  to  conduct  his  busi- 
ness in  any  way  he  may  think  advantageous  in  the 
matter  of  letting  piece-work,  or  using  machinery  in 
details  of  management,  so  long  as  the  individual 
liberty  of  the  workman  is  not  impaired.  Deductions 
from  wages  on  account  of  insurance  funds  or 
charitable  purposes  are  disallowed. 


MEETINGS. 


Friday,  April  6. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (^Students'  Meeting).— 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hamer  on  “ The  River  Humber."  8 p.m. 


Saturday,  April  ?. 

Sanitary  Inspectors  Association.  — M.  George 
Bechmann  on  “ Sanitation  in  Paris."  6 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to 
the  University  Hall  Buildings,  Mound. 

Queens  College,  Cork.  — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “ The 
Hwtory  of  Architecture.”  XII.  3 p.m. 


Monday,  April  9. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Thomas 
Blashill  on  " The  Council  Chamber  and  its  Accessories." 
8 p.m. 

Clerks  oj  Works'  Association  (Carpenters'  Hail).— 
Twelfth  Annual  Meeting.  Paper  by  Mr.  J.  Davies.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures). — Captain  W.  de  W. 
Abney  on  “ Photometry."  II.  8 p.m. 


Tuesday,  April  10.  _ 

Institution  of  Civil  Discussion  on  Mr. 

Charles  Hunt’s  paper  on  “ The  Construction  of  Gas-works." 
8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— J.  A.  Fleming  on  “ F.lec- 
tric  Illumination.”  II.  3 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Applied  Art  Section).— Wt.  Henry 
Balfour,  M.A.,  on  “’The  Evolution  of  Decorative  Art." 
8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  it. 

Sanitary  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs  on  “The 

Construction  of  Roads  and  Streets  from  a Sanitary  Point 
of  View."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Professor  Vivian  Lewes  on  “ London 
Coal-Ga.s  and  Its  Enrichment."  8 p.m. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — The  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Meeting  Room,  Art  G.nllery,  at 
7.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  12. 

Society  oJ  Antiquaries.— 9. 30  p.ni. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  F.  Seymour  Haden  on  "The 
Etching  Revival.”  II.  3 p.m. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers.— (\)  Discussion 
on  Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton  and  C.  S.  Whitehead's  paper 
on  “The  Best  Re.si.stancc  for  the  Receiving  In.slrument 
with  a Leaky  Telegraph  Line  " ; (2)  Papers  by  Professor 
W.  E.  Ayrton  and  T.  Mather  j ^3)  Mr.  R.  E.  Crompton 
on  “ Cost  of  Electrical  Energy."  8 p.m. 


Friday,  April  13. 

Architectural  Association, — Mr.  W.  H.  Seth-Smith  on 
“ Bases  of  Successful  Architectural  Practice  in  the 
Twentieth  Century."  7.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — Students'  Visit  to 
Barnes  Bridge,  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  to 
inspect  the  sinking  of  a Caisson  ; and  subsequently  to  the 
new  Lock  and  Weir  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Richmond. 

Junior  Engineering  Society.  — Mr.  William  F.  E. 
Seymour  on  “Lubricants;  their  Use,  Testing,  and 
Analysis."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  April 

Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  to  view  the  new  mosaic.s.  2.30  p.m. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  "The 
History  of  Architecture."  XIII.  3 p.m. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  j 

estate  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  28.— By  Hobson,  Richards,  Is*  Co. ; F.g.r.  of 
30/.  10s.,  St.  Dunstan's-rd.,  Hammermith,  reversion  in 
95  yrs.,  645/. ; 11,  12,  Peter’s  Lane,  Smithfield,  u.t.  89  yrs., 
g.r.  70/.,  r.  lool.,  70/. — By  D.  Young'.  25,  St.  Paul’s-rd., 
Canonbury,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  48/.,  420/. 

March  29. — By  Eastman  Bros.:  $6,  58,  Maberley-rd,, 
Norwood,  f.,  975/ — By  J.  C.  Platt:  i and  2,  Thomas-pi., 
Hammersmith,  and  259a,  King-st.,  c.,  800/. ; 9,  Askew-rd,, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  u.t.  $9  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  250/.  ; 5,  6,  7,  ir, 
12,  15,  to  28,  and  40  to  45,  Crown-st.,  Fulham,  the  lease  of, 
u.t.  18  yrs.,  r.  137/.,  300/.  ; 8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  Crown-st., 
u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  13/,  5s.,  320/. ; 29  to  39,  Crown-st.,  c., 
1, 000/.  ; c.g.r.  of  137^.,  Crown-st.,  reversion  in  18  yrs., 
2,500/. ; c.g.r.  of  ^/.  5s.,  Crown-st.,  ditto  in  58  yrs.,  265/. ; a 
plot  of  c.  land,  Eelbrook  Common,  130/. — By  Neiubon  &• 
Co.  : F.g.r.  of  10/.,  Durham-rd.,  Holloway,  reversion  in 
61  yrs.,  250/.  ; 109,  iii,  De  Beauvoir-rd.,  fCingsIand,  u.t. 
25  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  73/.,  500/.  ; 108,  Green  Lanes,  Stoke 
Newington,  U.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  loo/.,  1,370/.  ; 2,  Spring- 
dale-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  6s.  ; 405/.  ; 2,  3,  4,  Grange-rd., 
u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  19/.  los.,  r.  108/.,  1,146/. ; 13,  Daimeny- 
av.,  Holloway,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  los.,  260/.  ; 158,  Askew- 
rd.,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  c.,  r.  36/.,  500/.  ; 162,  Askew-rd.,  u.l. 
48  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  36/.,  260/.  ; 87  to  91,  Blackhorse-lane, 
Walthamstow,  f.  595/. ; 56,  PownalUrd.,  Dalston, 
u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  15s.,  r.  60/.,  400/.  l.g.r.  of  12/., 
Richmond-rd.,  u.t.  51  yrs.,  215/. ; i.g.r.  of  156/., 
Goodinge-rd.,  Islington,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  3,005/. — 
By  Stimson  6/*  Sons;  80,  82,  84,  Homoy-rd.,  Peckham, 
u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  78/.,  430/.;  3 to  15,  Hornby-rd,,  f., 
1,225/.;  16  to  30,  Blake’s-rd.,  f.,  1,630/.;  50,  Peckham- 
grove,  f.,  r.  35/.,  430/.;  56,  Peckham-grove,  f.,  r.  30/.,  355/.; 
I and  2,  Cobden-st.,  f.,  400/.;  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  Cobden-st., 
f.,  780/.;  an  improved  rental  of  40!.,  Kensal-rd.,  Padding- 
ton, u.t.  74  yrs.,  550/.;  no,  Vestry-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  82 
yrs,,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  30/.,  250/. 

March  30. — By  Messrs.  Cronk:  Nos.  660  and  660A, 
Holloway-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  45/.,  r.  115/.,  sso/. — By 
Field  dr*  Sons:  34,  36,  Brushfield-st.,  Spitalfierds,  f.,  r. 
70/.  18s.,  970/.;  246,  248,  250,  High-st.,  Borough,  and  i to 
8,  Netson-pl.,  f.,  r.  387/.  4s.,  2,750/.;  238,  240,  242,  High- 
st.,  f.,  r.  195/.,  2,240/.;  3,  7,  G!oucester-rd.,  Camberwell, 
u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  2s.,  560/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.l 


Architect,  SoireTor, 
or  SngliiMr, 


Kfttun  of  Work  or  Heterleli. 


Br  whom  Beqolred. 


85t.  ones’  Bd.  of  Wks. 
D.  P.  W.  Julies  A;  Co. 
HTors.  of  the  IkteR,  J. 
BoDtIey  ............ 

Bred  well  School  Bunril 


.AdilUiuiis,  ic.  U)  Kectury,  Dovcr-«tri.et 
>'cw  Street,  Caoklow.  Rotherhem  ... 


H.  L.  T.icon  . 
C.  J.  liiuocent 
J.  J.  Bvhus  .. 
P.  E.  Murphy 
John  Itowdeu 


Sheffield. 


School  BuiMIuti 
Vine.  Sully.  Gis 


Tiittenhnni  Locel  Bd. 
Moss  Side  Locel  Boerd 
BimiinKhem  Public 
Works  Committee  .. 
Bt.  Mewan  (Cornwall) 


tfaiu  Drsinsfe  Works. 


Stroud  Local  Board  .. 
l/'Wislmm  Bd.  of  Wke. 
North  Duhllu  ftiioii 
do. 

Ole-cyow  Inipt.  Trstei-i 
Mafistmt""  * Cwincil 

of  Edinhiiridi  

E.  Doy  


Kned  MeUI  (l.OSOtons)  

*Mak'ii;{-U|i  Ko.sds 

Eight  Lehoiirers’  Cottages.  Di 
Alterations.  Ac.  to  (ifflcee  . . . 
T'-noiiieiiti,  4c.  Saltmarket  . 
Klertfic  Lighting  Statlod. 


Tliree  Cottagod,  Knaphill,  Surrey 

.School  Buildiiii,-^.  4c.  NVw  Sliilduu.  No 

Shield 

Additiuo.',  4c.  CreigDiore,  lAiiiica-stoii 
Farm  Stcediugs,  MiUdlebill,  itc.  ii 

.Aberdeen  

Tiiterceptiug Sewers.  Bi-ackrock.  Ireland..'  Kingstown,  4c.  Drain- 


School  Buildings.  Forth,  Wales 

Bond  Works.  Plank-laiie,  Abram, 

Wigan 

Offices,  Psrker-lane  and  8.anderl-ank. 
Six  Houses,  Atherton-street. 


^huol  Bd. 


A hram  Locel  Board  .. 
Burnley  Corporation. . 
burlMiii  EiiuiUble  Co- 
op. 4 Indus. Soc.  Liiu. 
Rhyl  Impt.  Coumrs. 
Da\id  Parker 


Hospital.  Morfa  Town 

Manufactory,  Collin  Croit,  Kendal 
Dwelling-house  and  Storerooms, 


C'liapel  and  Schoolrooii 

Pontyp<K)l.  Walee  

Iron  Girder  Footiiridgc,  Westoii-road  Gloucester  Corp.. 

sReclaiiniug  and  EmbHukliikLau-K  Ac.  4c.  Rhyl  Impt.  Coin 
Timl-er  Ji-tty,  Low  Lights.  Nortli  SWeiiie  iVnenioutli  Corp. 
•.Additions.  AC.  to  Kiiigstuld  House,  Bll- 

liDgshurst  Captain  Hunt  ... 

Paving  Setts,  4c Heaton  Norris  LO' 

•Ue-1  Pit  Soul  Com,  of  H.  M.  \\ 

Workshops,  Stores,  ie.  Oee  Station,  llrad- 


LlauiUiel. 


■ Meiiclicster  Corp.  .... 
Scrabsler  Harb,  IVsls. 


W,iterworka.  Tliurso.  I 
Improvement  of  Mi 
Chapel,  Carditf.... 
Brick  Onsholder  Tsnl 


Rood,  Olands 


(lUmorgau  C.  C. 


^rqiiay  Gas  Co. 


Eiuft  Hiuu  Local  Itord 


If  external  paintinif  at  Niwth  Surrey  District 
Mr.  A.  G.  HenneU.  architect— 

vCi.aSs  b on  A ifror&Co .£685  0 e 

t.097  0 0 i Holtoiray  Bros.  ....  68u  o 0 

1,000  0 0 I I’ryfce, 609  0 o 

85$  0 0 I Batchelor 596  o 0 

o 0 I S'an^Toria  5*5  0 0 

768  o o ' ItoUanil*  490  o • 

747  o o I Mills  r......  471  J3  o 

737  0 o-|N,6tewart  44710  8 

■71a  0 0 I Bariier  & Ollivor,  ..  333  o o 

695  o o I Dudley 3170  0: 

•Accepted. 


Schools,  Aneriey. 
West  & Son  .... 
Carwick  & Son 
Dobell  Bros. 

W.  & H.  Castle., 
J.  & C.  Bov>-er  . 

Black  A-  Son 

Wallts. 

Smith  ASont  .... 
Huntley  Bros. .. .. 
. Akers  ie  Co 


Other  qualities— 
Cedar.  Cuba . . ft. 

Heaiduras,  tic. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 


Tvens  & Anderson 

Jones  Bros 

Geo.  (itilfiths  .... 

Hy.  Davies 

Hatherloy  £tCarr, 

Bristol  

Jas.  Allm.^ 

Thus.  'Erans  

E.  E.  Richards  & 


Mexican  do.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 
Box,  Turkey  ton 
Rose.  Rio........ 


Knox  if  Weils  .. 
Purneil. ....... 

Wm.  Thomas  A 

Co 

CadwaHader  & 
Hockiidgc  .... 
W.  Symonds  & 

Co 

K.  Small.  Barry  .. 
j.  W.  Rodger.... 
Joseph  Thomas  .. 
C.  Tu  mer  & Sons* 


1.050 

i.cV3 


Accepted. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACTS— Coniin.u«rf. 


CONTRACTS. 


do. 

K.  R.  N.  Haswell  ....  ' do. 

a B.  Peter  do. 

J.  DuiiLao i do. 

W.  O.  Strype  1 do. 

A.  O,  Evans ' do. 

Heaton  4 Ralph do. 

P.  B.  Button do. 

H.  Henry do, 

Jm.  Hughes i April  12 

J.  Stalker  ............  , do. 

G.  A.  Wlhle ! do. 

Jas,  C.  Haller • do. 

G.  H.  D.-uilal April  1.1 

R.  Read : do. 

BaWwinLatltsm. i do. 

J.  F.  Sirilllle do. 

r*  IT  . 1.  . . 


•Tliame*  Balliut,  Sand,  Cement,  and 

Shingle  

•Wooil  Paving  Blixkf  

•Painting,  4c,  AVorks  at  Schools,  Sutton  . . 

Street  Works.  Lynn  Croft.  Newthorpe, 

near  Nottingham  

Wood  Paving.  High-street 

Sehool  Buildings,  Undercliflfe 

Sewer  Extension,  Waterside 

Vicarage.  Llanigan,  Hay.  Brecon  

Additiuni,  40.  to  School  Buildings,  Ti'e- 

forest,  Wales 

Four  Houses,  Griiuiliy  

•Repairs,  *c  N.K,  Huipital  

School  Buildings.  Birebgrove,  WjJj-s  .... 


Sehool  Bulldlngi 


..  dalthainstow 
Ten  Houses,  Llangeflii,  Anglesea 
Dwelling-house.  Orton-road.  Peterliorouth 
Tliree  Villas,  Eastflald-road,  Petarliorougli 
•Superstructure  of  New  Premises,  Notling- 


By  whetn  Beqnlrad. 

Paddington  Veitry Qfllcfai  , 

South  Metro.  School  | 


Portauiouth  Sch-  IW. . . 
Bromley  Local  Board 
Merthyr  Tydfll  Loe.  B. 
Soirtheiid-on-Sea  Corp. 


Coventry  Seh.  Bd 

BrUtol  Union  

Guildford  U.R.S.A.  .. 

Ramsgate  Coiporatiou 
do. 

Warwick  County  Luna- 
tic Asylum 

Bidefonl  Corp (I,  M.  Wilson  .. 

York  Corp I .A. Greer 

Totteiihaiu  Loc.  Board  P.  E.  Murphy  , . 

Borough  of  Went  Ham  ' L.  Aiigvli  

Forest  G.iU>  School . 

Dietrk-t  i O-  E.  Holrtuan  ., 

A«hfordfKc«t)Loc.Bd  W.  Terrill- 

Sheffield  Sch.  B<i ■ G.  .1.  Innocent .. 


oueiueiu  pen.  i>i - 1 

West  Bridgfonl  Sch.  I 


Bd. . 


i Oarlit'k  4 Sykes 

; J.  WllUams-Diinford 

I F.  Inman  Jones 

j J.  G.  SUlIebrass 


Pruitentlal  A' 
Queen's  Hotel 
(Haatingsl,  LIm. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


These  marked  wtA  an  Asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  fv.  Cmiracts,  pp.  tr.,  rt,  and  riil.  Pudiio  AppointTnents,  p 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 
Creenheatt,  B.G. 

ton  9/afo  oJofo 
Teak.  E.I.  ..load  9/10/0  16/0/0 
SoquoU,U.S.ft.cu  s,’3  sffi 
Ash.  Canada  load  s/iSi'o  4<'o/o 

Birch,  do, 3,'5'o  s's'o 

Elm,  do 3/ic^o  4/iS'o 

Fir,  Dantsic,  tec.  r/j/o  2/10/d 

Oak,  do a/io/0  4'is'o 

Canada s/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine.  Canada  red  a/io/o  3/0/0 
Do.  Yellow....  2/to/o  4/1^0 
I.ath,  Dantsic.  hth  4/10/0  Klta/a 
St.  Petersbu^..  5/O/0  0/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

d:c.,  log b/$.'o  4/10/0 

Odessa,  crown....  3/S/o  iliolo 
Deals.  Finland 
snd  At  rststd  loo  8/0/0  ro/io/o 
Do,  4lh  Ac  3rd  ..  7/10/0  S/0/0 

Do.  Riga 7/10/0  9/0.0 

St.  Petersburg, 
istyellow....  10/0/013/10/0 
Do.  and  yellow  8/0/a  9/0/0 

Do.  white S/ie/Q  ti/a,'o 

Swedish 8/io/D  16110/Q 

White  Sea 8/0/0  tiltofo 

Canada.  Pine  ist  n/io/o  29/10/0 
Do.  do.  2od....  17/e/o  18/10/0 
Do.  do.  3td,  A:c.  7/10/0  11V5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  1st  9/0/0  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  Ac 

2nd 6/10/0  7/10/e 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  sft/o  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards. 


TIMBER  fctmiyrsueil). 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  0/1/6  ■ 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0^0/3)  0/0/7' 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  s/Vri  0/0/0  ' 

Bar.  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 
in  London 6/0/9  6/10/0 

Copper  — BritUh 

cake  and  ingot  43/0/0  43I10/0 
Best  selected  ..  44,o,'o  44/ie/o 
Sheets,  strong ..  52/010  o.'o/o 

Cbili,  bars 41/0/0  41/510 

YELLOWMETALlb  o/oJil  o/o/s 

6 lbs,  per  sq.  ft. 

ii/o/o  0/0/0 

_">pe it/to/o  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English  1 

ton  18/10/e  19/0/0 

VieiUe  Mon. 

tagne  ao'ofo  0/0/0 

TIN— Struts 69/i2'6  •}Dlil6 

Australian ......  70/2/6  70/12/6 

. English  Ingots..  73/10/0  74/0/0 

74/0/0  7^0/0 

Billiton  69/0/0  69^io.'o 

OILS. 

Llnseod  ton  19/10/0  19/14/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  *8/o/e  e/0/0 
po-  Ceylon  23/10/0  o/ofo 

l^^lnglish 

2I/S'0  2t/lS'0 

iTo,  brown  ........  39/xo/o  0/0/0 

Cottonseed  ref....  20/0/0 si/io/o 

Oleine 2tvo/0  24/0/0 

Lubricating.  U.S.  4/0/0  5/<^o 

Do.  refineif j/o/o  12/0  0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/23/0  0/0/0 

Archai^el 0/11/0  0/0/0 


Brid*,  alongside  River  Avon  to  Conham. 
Hnck  Barrel  Sewer  3,028  yards  lineal,  tidal  manholes 
tMortirJ  

BUckswarth-road.  ir-inch  i'ipe  SewerVManlioi«.  Vnd 

Inreteepting  Flaps,  648  vardi  Uneal  (Mort.ir) 

iwpers  HIU,  ij.inch  Pipe  Sewer,  700  yards  lineal 

(Cement) 

Hhl.  12- Inch  Pipe  Sewer,  507  yar^ 

(Mortarl  

Bryimt  's  Hill.  12-inch  Pipe 'seWer,' 567' yards' (Mortar) !! 
Dundridge,  i2-inch  Pipe  Sewer,  91a  yards  (Mortar) .... 


ACKWOIUTH. — For  works  in  connexion  with  the  Ackworth 
ipply  for  the  Pontefract  Corporation.  Mr.  George  Hodson. 


engineer . 

Henry  Bower  Z4.600  4 

W.  Radcllffe  & Co.  4,690  0 
Tonwsend,  Watson. 

Ar  Catos 4.600  0 

Holme  At  King  . , , . 4.594  17 

James  F.  Price 4.474  0 

B.  Graliam  A:  Sons,.  4.306  0 


I.  H.  Vicars ^14.285  I 

Henry  Shardlow....  4,216  1 

HearyWilson 4.200  1 

K.  Hobnes&Co^  ..  4,150  1 


Claj’  Cross 
Cnesterfiekl^  ....  4,1 
• Accepted. 


BRADFORD  fYorks.).— .Accejited  for  the  erection  of  stal 
also  alterations,  &c.,  to  the  *• 'Turf  Tavern,  " Frirtnghall.  for 
W.  L.  Marrinee.  Keighley.  (Duantities  by  Messrs.  H.  & 
Marten,  Charles-street.  Bradford;— 

.Wasm  onrf  Tor/rrT-.—Wrhrht  North.  Idle  £tp}  9 

PlH7»t'lrs.--Tii<ii.  Hill /k  Sons,  Marmingham  ....  hS  0 
^asierir!.~X.  Cor/lingley  A;  Sons,  ManniiigJiain  4)  0 
Slaters.— K.  Hin  it  Sdn,  ManJiingham  i6  10 


CARDIFF.— For- pulling  down  old  and  erecting  n 
for  Messrs.  Stone  Bros..  5,  Worldng.street.  Mess 
Morgan,  architects,  Cardiff.  Quaatines supplied:— 


TENDERS. 

{Communicationi  for  inseritoa  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  teach  us 
ripf  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thnrsdays.\ 


1 fBLACKBt'RN.— For  the  erection  of  a viiraratr*  i ivr-ifir 
Blwkb'unf--’**  * GradueU.  architects,  10,  Rlchmondlterrace! 
John  Highton  Ac  Son .^r  874  17 


BARNSLEY.— Accepted  for  the  con«ructloft  of  main  sewers 
Crooke's-street,  alee  kerbing.  A:c..  Stocks-lane,  for  the  Town 
Counnl.  Mr.  J.  .Henry  Taylor.  . C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor,  St. 
Mary  s-place.  Barnsley : — 

ll'liarnelijft-slrtel. 

H.  Burrows  A:  Son.  Barnsley 18  0 

Croakt’s-sirtft. 

H.  Burrows  At  Son,  Barnsley 96  16  o 

Htgham  At  Potter,  Barnsley  90  10  6 

. . Stiki's.laHe, 

Duccan  & Jones,  Stalrfoot  i'ja  0 


AfRIL  7,  1894.] 


THE  BUILDER, 


.DFORD  fYorlcs).— Pot  the  erection  of  engineerinij  works, 
)ury.  Mr.  Thos.  Barker,  enifiueer,  5,  Bond-street,  Brad- 

uox.— Joseph  Coates £^.19^  o o 

r»<r,— James  Taylor,  Park-road  950  o o 

Hfounaers. — Hafey  ik  Co 481  10  o 

«rr.—{lill  & Nelson  197  5 o 

imier.t  ami  daaiers. — E.  & S.  Hodgson  ....  34a  o o 

ij/rwj.— T.  Cordingley  & Son 106  o o 

mrrr.-J.  W.  Walton 7818  0 

[All  of  Bradford.] 


LOCHMABEN  (N.B.)- 
ing  and  jointing  five  miles  V 
rity.  Mr.  Janies  H.  Barber,  C.E. 

G.  Lawson  & Son  . .,£2,998  0 c 

R.  Stevenson 2.330  18  2 

A.  M,  White  2.t39  t8  5 

J.  Osbourne 2,126  14  7 

R.  Watret  & Sons.,  1,8701s  5 
j.  S.  MiU.-ir  A-Son..  i,7&3  4 c 

H.  Gibson.., 1.719  3 i 


•For  the 'constructkja of  a reservoir;  lay- 
■ r pipes.  &c..  for  the  Local  Autho- 
33.  tluccleugh-street,  Dumtries 
IVatson  & Under- 
wood   .£1.700  18  7 

Menderson&Duncan  1.647  9 5 

G.  Dunbar... 1,623  10  10 

M.  Green 1.619  5 7 

P.  Drummond  & 

. . Son.  Dumfries*  ..  i,6ja  12  to 
Accepted. 


OAKHAM. 

Baylor,  Count 
Ellis  Sc  E 


—Accepted  for  the  supply  of  4,230  tons  broke  n 
for  the  Rutland  County  Council.  Mr.  Nathaniel 
j Main  Road  Surveyor.  Manton 
iverard,  Bardon  Hill  Granite  'Jiiarries— at  sums 
varying  from  its.  3d.  to  4s.  per  ton. 


PUTNEY.— For  repairs  to  congregational  church.  Putney. 
W.  D.  Church,  architect 

£*37  ! Chinchen 

Mmter  325  [ Tinman 


LONDON.— For  building  mission  Iiouse,  Druininond-road, 
Bermondsey,  for  the  Rev,  J.  W.  Stobart,  Messrs.  Hesketh  A 
Stokes,  arcliitecis.  [Junntities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  Sc  Andrcivs 
Deduct  if 
Bath  stone. 

E.  Lawrence  & Co £*•'*03  J5-0..  ^'66  o o 

DoveBros a.ats  d-P 9®  P.  0. 

W.  Downs  2,193  P o •••••  100  o o ' 

Greenwood -2,087  00  ....  67  o 0 

Holloway  Bros 2,070  a o,^  ....  se  0 0 

Goodall 2,107  9 9 *5*  9 9 

F.  T,  Chinchen J.998  00  ....  73  o-  0 

Golf  & Co.  1,^4  00,,,,..  90  o o 

Shepherd 1,967  o o ....  76  0 0 


iNLEV.— Accepted  for  tiie  erection  of  nine  dwelling 
WheatJcy-l.T.iie.  for  tlic  Co-operative  Society,  Limited.  Mr. 
WTiitakcr,  architect,  26.  Kvery-street,  Nelson.  Lancs. 

««.— R.  Wilkinson,  10.  Thursby-road,  Burnley  ..  .£863 

— M.  England.  Sandy-l.ine,  Barrowfoot 350 

vttir. — C.  Taicersall,  Bnerheld  39 

ftr-.— Wm.  St.mworth,  Brierfield,  price  per  yd. 

iccepted) 

sunr. — R.  Atjinson,  Barrowfoot  80 


RADLETT  (Herts.)— For  the  erection  of  residence  for  the  Rev. 
T.  Bedford 

W.  Brown .^£.713  j Turner  & Co.,  Ltd jCi.667 

Andrews  & Son 1,698  Davenport j.g-rf 

Hicks 1,687  I W.  Bailey 1.330 


re  ading.— For  levelling,  paving,  curbing,  channelling,  forming, 
metalling,  and  othe#  works  in  Elgar-road.  for  the  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Collins,  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor.  Town  HalJ,  Reading 

Atkins  A Son ..4^290  1 Free  A Sons  .^7260 

R- Eiigrim 283  F.  Talbot,  Reading*  253 

A.  Hathaway  264  | 

• Recommended  for  acceptance. 


SnURl’.- 

irk-street. 


-For  the  erection  of  two  semi-detached  houses' 
Messrs.  Holtoui  A Fox,  architects,  Westgate' 
titles  by  the  architects 
.—Crabtree  A Denton.  Boothroyd- 

ury £431  10  0 

W.  H.  Clegg.  Webster. hill, 

180  0 0 

..-4-.—J,  Anty,  West  town,  Dewsbury  64  o 0 

. ...  .itir*.— W.  Parker,  Heckmondwike, 

Dewsbury  54  10  o 

■n'  Porritt  A Bruy,  Wellington-) 

!t.  Dewsbury ii  11  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  mill,  granary,  and  annexe,  at 
Chelsea  Wharf.  Lot's-road,  S.W.  (Contract-  No.  2).  for  the  London 
Genera]  Omnibus  Company,  Limited.  Mf.  Percy  W.  Britton.  C.E,, 
Superintendent,  Engineering  and  Building  Department 

J.  A C.  Bowyer  ;^S,t4o  I K.  A £ Evans  £6,9^ 

Allen  A Sons  7,855  H.  D.  Evans  6.873 

Balaam  Bros 7,676  | S.  Knight 6,850 

Perry  A Co 7.624  I Wilkinson  Bros 6.815 

Holliday  A Greenwood  ..  7,377  | O.  Parker  (accepted)  ....  6,680 

[Estimate.  .£6.620.) 


upply  and  delivery  of  about  490  yds,  ol 
id  the  necessary  gates  .and  fittings.  Mr. 
■h  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Town  Hall, 

0 o I Rowland  Bros £190  o o 

9 6 Mackies,  Limited  ....  190  o o 

5 o E.  Margrclt 1I9  15  o 

o o I W.  Haynes 180  o 0 

HiU  A Smith  i8f  3 6 

o 0 Hayward  A Sons  ....  iSg  o o 

0 0 I Raybould  A Co 182  10  o 

5 ro  j Walker  Bros 181  o o 

o 0 EconomicFencingCo.  180  is  a 


RY  (Lancs.).— For  the  erection  of  a wall  and  construc- 
^pproach  road  at  the  Didsbury  Recreation  Ground. 

Construction 
of  road. 

..j£220  2 11 

..  166  6 JO 
..  184  4 3 

" 2?’  16  ^ 


Erection 

wall. 

•iri9o  13 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  additional  stabling  at  Crickle- 
wood,  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  Limited.  Mr. 
Percy  W.  Britton,  C.E.,  Superintendent,  Engineering  and  Building 
Department 
Stanley  G.  Bird 

F.  M.irk 

Alien  A Sons  . , 

Holliday  A ' ' 


Farnsworth 


..  Boron  

Naylor  A Sons 

tsrs,  France  A Hiiglics .... 

08  Mason,  Didsbury 

rthiiigton  A Pownall. 
usholme-ro.ad,  M.inchester. 
•n.  of  J.  L.  Ward  

: J*.  Paribd'°.". .’ 

.Gilmore  

. Vaughan 

. Clarke 


...  194  X 6 Bishop  A Co.  . 
•••■  »93  S o 1 Rowell  A Co.  . 
...  192  o 0 Johnson  Bros. 
....  192  o o|  i-ondon*  ... 
Recommended  for  acceptance. 


G.  Parker  (accepted) 


Wilkinson  Bros. 


.).— For  ketbing  several  streets,  for  the  Local 
Weston,  C.E..  Surveyor,  Local  Board  Uflices. 
n : — 

....£t,232  0 I Roe  A Grace  .£97515 

...  1,246  2 ! F.  Osman,  Shirley*  ....  961  15 

. ..  1.200  o I Crook  A Batten 949  7 

. ..  1,169  o|  ‘Accepted. 


LONDON, — For  stnictural  steel  and  iron  work  in  mill,  at  Chelsea 
Wharf.  Lot's-road,  S.W.  (Contract  No.  3),  for  the  London  Gotleral 
Omnibus  Company,  Limited.  Mr,  Percy  W.  Britton,  C.E., 
Superintendent,  Engineering  and  Building  Department , 

A.  Handyside  A Co.  £066  12  i I Dorman  l.ong  A Co.  .£482  6 9 

Lindsay,  Neal  A Co.  562  to  0 Mark  Fawcett  A Co.  475  o o 

Matthew  T.  Sliaw  A .1  Drew-  Bear,  Kansome  . , 

Co 536  o 0 1 A Perks  (accepted)  465  o o 

[Estimate,  £$5°  '] 


Accepiea. 


‘LEIGH  (Southampton),— For  the  erection  of  a drill-ha 
Volunteer  Battalion  Hampshire  Regiment.  Mr.  R.  f 
architect,  1,  I'ortland-street,  Southampton.  Quantitl 

£995  o 0 I Stevens  A Co.,  South- 

965  o 0 ampton  (accepted).  .,£894 

915  o o|Trcheme 760 


SUDBURY  HILL.— For  additions  to  Bowdi 
HUl,  for  Mr.  T.  J.  Barwell.  Mr.  W.  H.  Harri 
quantities 

Walker  .£1.230  I Chinchen  .. 

„ 9 97s  Batchelor. , . , 

‘*'9wn 874 1 Dupont 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  “ White  Hart," 
Whitechapel.  Mr.  Cha».  Ch^man.  architect 

Hawtrey  A Son £625  I Vamplow 

Johnson 370  Hood,  .471,  Betiu 

Shetheld  3^  i toad  (accepted) 


iMONT  (Cumberland).— For  the  construction  of  1,700  yards 
ver,  and  works  in  connexion.  Moor-row,  for  ttie  Local 
Mr.  G.  Boyd,  Engineer,  33,  (.Jueen-street.  Whitehaven:— 
ckthall  A Son,  Coniston  £686  0 0 


LONDON. 

Minories.  E.  

architects.  63,  Uishopsgace-street- 

Clarke  A Bracy ' 

Nightingale., 

Brown,  Son.  A Blomfield 


A’arelfolise  pre'inises  in  Swan  • street, 

honias  A Howard  Chntfeild  CUrke, 

■ — KC.i- 

I A Sons £51969 

6.083 1 Ashby  & Honor  ....S..;  -5,968 
6.072  I Lawrance  A Sons 5,681 


Harrison,  Si 


-For  the  erection  of  police-offices  and  cells 
the  Somerset  County  Council.  Mr.  W.  J. 
syor,  I,  Belmont,  Baili.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
lets.  Ball]  ; — 

2.275  0 o I Merrick  A Son  .....£4,910  0 0 

2,132  0 o|  Stead >,862  10  o 

2,127  0 6 I Eong  A Sons >.847  □ o 

2.c8o  o o Hay  ward  a Wooster  i,8'j<  o o 

2,029  o 0 Huish,  Street*  ....  1,668  0 4 

1,970  o 0 I Cook  1.604  6 o 

•Accepted. 


SWINTON  (]  orks.).— For  providing  and  laying  piot 
kerbmg,  asph.xitlng,  Ac..  Temperance-strect  and  Chkrl. 
Kilnhurst,  for  the  Locai  Board.  Mr.  G.  J.  Monson,  C.E.  S 
Loc.-U  Board  Ulhce*),  Svdnton  ' 

R.  Hill f£x)0 

P.  Eyre  


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  the  Rosebery-avenue  ! 
le  L.  A S.  W.  Bank,  ClerkenwcU,  for  the  Directors, 
'.sbriel.  architect,  42,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.  Ouantitiesb 
r.  R.  Tasker  A Sons,  38.  John-street,  Bedfoiktrow,  W.C. ; 

Bank.  Fittings.  ' 


Branch  of 


[County  Surveyt 


Tennant  A Son 

Higgs 

W.  Shepherd  . . 


TORQUAY, 
erection  of  stoi 
Mr.  Henry  A.  ( 
Torquay 


‘.—For  the  extension  of  the  fish  i 
sres  and  buildings,  Ac.,  thereon,  fo 
Garrett,  Borough  and  Hartaur  Enj 

Contract  Conti\ 
Ao.c.  J- 

Shaddock £9,756  ...  i 

Hatherley  A Carr  — .... 

fa*®®"  5-500 

Thomson.... 4,014  .... 

Gibson  5.300  .... 

Kidds  3.740  .... 

Perrin  A Long 3,150  .... 

Hill  A Co 3,5^  .... 

Cooke  3.524  ..  . 

PethickBros 4, loo  .... 

Rabbich  A Brown  — 

Shellabear,  Plymouth*  ..  , 2,462* 

Dixon  Bros..: 2.768  .... 

Yeo,  Torquay  .... 

Accepted  for  No.  i. 

Accepted  subject  to  modifications  for  No. 


•LMING.— Forthc  construction  of  contrilmtory  drainage, 
the  River  Wey  (Contract  No.  2),  for  the  Urtian  Sanitary 
y.  Mr.  Samuel  Welm;m,  surveyor,  Church-street, 
ig 


Gould  A Brand  .. .. 
>'oung  A Lonsdale 

W.  A.  Prior 

Smith  A Sons 


7.a«o 

■7,i»4 

6.579 


.£10,600  I Jackson 


Osentoii 

Cunliffe, 


Carmichael 


Kingston  • 
(accepted) 


LONDON.— For  additions  to  White  House,  Ebury . 
Mr.  Kobt.  Burleton.  Mr.  William  Hunt,  architect, 
buildinga,  Adclphl,  W.C.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G. 
46,  Strand : — 

Patman  A Fothcringhi 

H.  A E.  Lea  

W.  Antill  A Co. 

Chas.  Horton  

H.  Durman  A Sons  ... 


ISTF.R 

As 


extension  of  schoot-biiildings,  laboratory 
e A Wooler,  architects,  Weston-super- 

455  o I John  Morse £'.*5o  o 

410  o Alexander  Poole,  11- 

335  o|  minster  (accepted)  ..  1,130  o 

teittre  Theatre  and  Laboratory. 

196  10  I Forse  A Dubin £140  o 

17s  o j John  Morse,  Taunton*  ..  139  0 

142  10  I • Accepted. 


(.263  F.  C.  Minter  .... 

5.993  A.  B,  Todd 

5,990  W.  D.  Palmer.... 
5,843  G.  Godson  A Son 
5.780  Turtle  A Appletor 
'Accepted. 


Dubin .. 
Iddicott 


.680  ....  3,983 

.990  ....  3,827 
- ••••  3.393f 

reducing  tender 


Ti/tin^-s  til  Lti. 


Taylor... 
Vddicott, 
sr  Poole  , 


MANSFIELD, 
field,  for  Messrs,  f 
Mansfield  ; — 
•Baker  


).— Accepted  for  alterations  to  Moot  Hall,  Mans- 
Smith  A Brown.  Mr.  Ri  Frank  Valiance,  architect, 

£334  6 o 


F.  Dupont 

Pells  A Son  ...... 

Grimwood  A Son  . 
I F.  Bennett,  If 
I wich  (accepted) 


MANSFIELD. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  two  shops  and 
show-rooms,  Leeming-street,  Mansfield,  .for  Mr.  W.  H.  Robinson. 
Mr.  R.  I'rank  Valiance,  architect,  Mansfield 

Bnkcr  £324  10  0 


WARE  (Herts.).— For  the  execution  of  certain  water  supply  ■ 
Broxboume  and  Womiley,  for  the  Union  Rural  Sanitary  AutI 
Mr. Bailey  Denton.  Son  A North.  Engineers.  Palace  Cliambers 
minster,  London.  S.W. 

WiliiamCoket £a,07?  9 o J.  E.  Bloomfield  ... ,£1,389 

B.  Cooke  ACo.  ....  1,540  o 0 Peatile  A Axtill  .. . . 1,349 

Soklcn  Hipwell  ....  1,49s  3 0 Ekins  A Co..  Hert- 

James  Dickson  ....  1,48a  o o ford  (accepted)  ..  i.im 

Tohn  Neave 1,477  o 0 D.  H.  Porter  i,i90 

HughMAGotto  ..  1,466  2 10  M.  S.  Kitteringhain.  1,916 


ERING. 


MANSFIELD. — Accepted  for  the  rniargement  of 
factory,  for  Mr.  George  Nultall,  Clerkaonatrcet,  Mansfield. 
Frank  Valiance.  architect,  Mansfield;— 

J.  Green  wood ..£475 


. ..  — — ......  ..  „ — . ... — factory  and 

Kettering,  for  Messrs.  Loake  Bros.  Messrs. 

architects  a;id  ‘•urveyors.  Goodyear  Chambers, 

Quantities  by  architects  ; — 

n £4.565  o 0 W.  Clow £4.316  3 6 

4.S4I  o o G.  Wilson 4,312  16  o 

4.431  o o J.  G.arrett 4.149  o 0 

4-376  S o W,  J.  Payne 4.124  10  o 

4.366  2 o Dunham  A Bass....  4.062  o o 

....  4,278  o o Johnson  A Son, 

....  4,271  o 0 Earls  Barton  *.. ..  3,875  8 0 
* Accepted, 


iw-cases,  I.eoming. 
R.  Frank  Valiance, 


WATFORD.— For  additions.  Ac.,  to  Polici 
Standing  Joint  Comuiittee  and  Herts  Count 
Urtan  A.  Smith,  County  Surveyor,  28,  Victoria 

Andrews  A Sons  ....  £477  19  10  C.  Brightman 

H.  Wall  A Co 469  o o Chas.  Haines 

C.  A J.  Waterman  ..  454  0 o F.  Dupont  . 
Tlios.  Turner.  Ltd.  ..  4x5  □ o W.  1 


...  4,235  o o ‘A. 

[Surveyors  estimate,  £3,960.) 


London 


MITCHAM.— For  making-up,  Icerbing.  met 
Lilian.road,  Mitcham,  for  the  Rural  Sahtt.i: 
R.  M.  Chart.  Surveyor,  Vestry  Hall,  Mitcham 

Mowlem  A Co £367  I E.  lies,  Wir 

Free  A Sons 257  | •. 


Accepted. 


NORTHAMPTON. 


For  tliB  .conversion  of  twe 

shops  and  additions',  Kettering-road)  for  Mr.  W.  Whr 


Mosley  A Anderson,  architects  and  surveyors,  Goodyear  Chambers, 
Northampton 

E D.  Sharman  £29°  0 0 [ T.  J.  Nevett £273  « 6 

^.W. -Walls 28s  0 o I K.  Hickman,  North- 

ampton  (accepted)  250  0 o 


Borough  Engineer,  West  Hartlepool  ’ 

tyalion.Jtrree, 

A.  A W.  N.  Meaton,  Stockton-oa-Tees 
l-Tiristopher-street. 
A.  A W.  N.  Meston.  Stockton-on-Tees 


' *75  . 
[Surveyt 


NOTTl  N'GHAM.— For  the  erection  of  liheddlng,  grand  sland, 
(Rees;  Ac.,  Coiwick-park,  for  the  Nottingliamshire  Agricultural 
ociety.  Mr.  W,  O,  Hickson,  Pepper-street,  Nottingha—  • 
Marshall  Bros..*  Lenton.  Nottingham 
Thos.  Fish  A Sons,  Hermitage  Mills.  Nottingham 
A.  Sharpe  A Co.,  Needham-street,  Leicester 
L.  H.  Woodhousc,  West  Bridgford,  Nottingham 


A.  A W.  N.  Meston,  Stockton-on-Tees  , , 
.5/.  rauCs.road. 

A.  A W.  N.  Meston,  Stockton-on-Tees  .. 

Tk.,  Richard,  and  Bentley- 
Geo,  Pickering,  West  Hartlepool 


At 

Schedule 

of 

Prices. 
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WHITEHAVEN.— Accepted  for  the  execution  of  sewerage  ar 
water  works,  Parton,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Messt 
Pickering  St  Cronipton,  engineers,  Whitehaven.  Quantities  by  tl 
engineers;- 


Richard  Cousins  & Son.  Whitehaven £titoT  0 t 


WIMBLEDON.— Accepted  for  annual  contracts  for  the  Wimble 
don  Local  Board . 

Per  foot  run. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

Ktrb.—K.  & F.  Manuelle.  joi,  Leadenhall- 

street.  aC » * “<1  « * 

Per  ton. 

Broken  jrraniU  and  ekif^nzs.—K.^  & F. 

Manuelle.  tor,  Leadenhall-streat.  li.C.  ..14  i and  to  tt 

Cubes  and  pitching  ( Mount  Sarrel}.~K.  & 

F.  Manuelle.  tor.  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.  38  ii  and  30  6 
Rrfjf  aibes  and  pitching.— GtMi  Granite 

Co.,  near  Nuneaton ®S  S 

Potter  & Co.,  East  Croydon  ..  4 « 

Fine  grai'e/.—G.  T.  Hall.  Croydon 4 to 

Farnkatn  /lints.— John  Knight.  Famham  $ 4 

Mitcham  Edward  lies.  Queen's- 

road.  Wimbledon * 5 3 

H'hite  and  grey  l\me.  — F.  W.  Pool. 

Alexandra-road.  Wimbledon  17  0 and  19  6 

Portland  Francis  i Co.,  Bridge 

Foot.  VauxhaU *9  « 


WITHINCTON  (Lancs.).— For  draining,  forming,  kerbing.  &c.. 
Albert-road,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  A.  H.  Mountain,  Suneyor, 
Town-hall.  Wilhington ;—  ..  . . c < 

Bridge  A- Pearson.... ^1487  6 6 M.  Naylor  A Sons. ..  .jC-y*  3 6 

Wm.  Clarke 403  4 6 Worthington  A Pow- 

Geo.  CUrke 307  o 0 1 nail.  Manchester* ..  340  o 0 

• Accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annam  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Morning' t Pest. 


the 


■THE  BUILDER"  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

CATHEDRALS 
OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January.  <891.  to  June.  1893.) 


Ineech  case— EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  drawn  for  this  series. 
GROUND  PLAN,  to  a large  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  the  date  and 
style  of  the  several  parts;  DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  with 
sketches  of  details.  Ac. 


♦1.  Canterbury 
•a.  LichAeld 
•3.  St  AlbM't 
•4.  Peterboro' 
•S-  WelU 
*6.  Exeter 
•7.  Salisbury 


19.  Southwell 

30.  Worcester 

31,  Bangor  I 


9.  Norwich 
to.  Rochester 
•ii.  Lincoln 

13.  Gloucester 
tj.  St.  Paul’s 

14.  Hereford 

15.  Chichester 

i.  Bristol  ■ 16-  Ely  33.  Winchester 

•Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each 
8,  7.  tl  and  36,  the  numbers  of  ” Th&  BUILDER  " contain!  _ 
belig  out  0/  print;  but  reprinu  of  the  VIEW.  PLAN,  AND 
ora^PTION  OF  CANTERBiTrY,  LICHFIELD.  ST.  ALBAN'S. 
PETERBOROUGH.  WELLS.  EXETER,  SALISBURY, 
LINCOLN,  and  YORK,  can  be  had.  price  is.  each.  Postage  and 
pscldAg  of  reprints  extra;  single  sets,  ad.  or  the  nine  sets  together,  6d. 
jj^TFh*  whole  series  (Including  reprints)  16a. ; post-free,  17s.  6d.] 


34.  Truro 
at  St.  David's 
•s«.  York 

37.  Ripon 

38.  Chester 

09.  Manchester 

30.  Carlisle 

31.  Durham 
except  I.  a.  3,  4.  5. 


the  ancient  cathedrals 

OF  SCOTLAND. 

1893. 


1.  Glasgow  yuly  1 1 3.  Aberdeen  Sejt.  1 1 5.  Iona  Mov.  4 

a.  EdloWgb  Aug.  5 I 4.  Kirkwall  Oct,  j | 0.  Dunblane  Dot.  a 

1894 

7.  Dunkeld  7<w.  # ] J '**}^**'  3 1 »«•  S 
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CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS, TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  adoitional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Ad; 


.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publi 
SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under.  ....  >s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

* Stamps  must _not  be  sent,  but  all  ^all  sums  should 


DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  Pubiis 
of  •'  THE  BUILDER."  No.  46,  Calherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p-in.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification"  cannot 
be^aranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF- PAST 
ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
bo  in  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


C p IT  f T A T ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING 

UISCUNTIN^  ADVER-TISEMENTS  or  ORDERS  TO 


reach  the  Office  before 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 


MONIALS, See.,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  adveittsements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latterCOrlES  ONLYshould  be  sent 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  " may  \iaveRtpHes  addrtssed 

to  the  Ojflce,  46,  Catherine-stieet  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  yV«  of 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed  envdopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


RFAniNG  rASF<^  / ninepencb  EACH. 
Ai;.AL>liNLT  L.A3£.S,  | careAiUy  packed)  u 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

■THE  BUILDER  "U  supplied  DlRHCTfrom  the  Office  to  residents 
e United  Ki  ' 


In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 


e Publisher  of  "THE  BUILDER, " No.  46.  Catherine-sb 


Established  1866, 


J.J.ETRID6E,J>’ 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


KSTIMATBS  GIVEN  FOR 


SLATING  AND  TILING, 


'J'HE  ancient  cathedrals 

OF  IRELAND. 


To  be  Executed  by  Contrhct  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 


t*he  abbeys 

^ OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Penrhyn  ■ Bangor, 

Oakeley  ■ Palmerston, 


Post  free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each. 


the  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S 

(is  in.  by  iil  In.),  on  stoat  paper,  for  framing,  Sd. ; 


by  post.  Bd. 


PORTFOLIOS. 

^ fot  Preaelvlng  the  Plates  nnfolded.  n.  fid. ; by  post,  sa 


f.ondon  PntHshor  (/'■•THE  BUILDER,"  od,  Catherim-St.,  M'.C. 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Pricesi  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E, 
SPBAGUS  & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 


Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  F.  W„  J.  W.  B..  J.  E..  S.  H.  C,.  T.  H.,  and  H,  G.  (amour 
should  have  been  stated).— C.  G.  S.  A.  (below  our  matk).— T 
«htmks).— L.  H.  I.  (too  late  for  insertion). — S.  I.  A.  (ditto). 


H.  Sc  F.  W.  (too  late : next  wcekl. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c..  must  be  accompu'ii 
the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publk 


- — pelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  ririi 

addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers readi 
public  meetings,  tests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'e  cannot  undertake  to  re  um  rejected  communications. 

I-etters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  .ihiehha 
been  duplicated  for  other  joumaJs  are  NOT  DESIRED. 


PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


THE  BATH.  STONE  EIEMS,  lit^ 

BATH, 

rOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  BTONB. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  Preaerving  : 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


BAM  BXliIi  aroSTB. 

'The  attention  of  Architects  is  special: 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOO 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  (^( 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliven 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  (re 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stok 


under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E.  i 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Apt 


AaplialtA. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lai 
Asph^te  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 
Poaltry,  E,  C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  f 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  Boot 
roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-room 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Aspbal 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co. 

SFBAGUB  & CO.'S 


Aspbal 

[Adv 


INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 


5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-Lane,  E.C.  [Adi 


Quantities,'  &cl,  lithographS 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 
MBTCHIM  * SON,  so.  Parliament-st.,  S.^ 
“ QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES  AND  DlARl 
For  1894.  prlca6«L  port  7d.  In laatbar  i/- Past  i/t.  fAm 


THE 


Fruicli  Asplalt 


COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House.  Cannon-street,  E. 


SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AS 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS 
WASi'HOUSB  AND  DAIRY  FLOOR 

&C.,  &C. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  I 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  ne 
General  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

ZINC  AND  COPPER  ROOFING 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LOisriDOisr.  •«">  a-L.A.sa-o’W 

353  to  364,  Euston-road,  N.W.  6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare. 

318  and  320,  High-street,  Borough,  S.E. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

KO  SOIiDEK.  NO  EZTERNAI.  FASTENINOS 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices  i Fitoroy  Works,  EVSXON  ROAD,  LONDON,  N,  W, 
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OME  little  time 
since  a pretty 
trenchant  corre- 
spondence ap- 
peared in  the 
Times  in  regard 
to  the  great  and, 
it  was  asserted, 
increasing  preva- 
lence in  news- 
lapers  and  reviews,  and  more  especially  in 
mblications  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
pecial  professions  or  trades,  of  a more  or 
ess  organised  system  of  giving,  in  the 
editorial  portion  of  a paper,  favourable 
lotices — “ puffs,"  they  are  called  by  the  more 
irofane — of  materials  or  inventions,  in 
•xchange  for  an  expenditure  of  money  in 
he  advertising  columns  of  the  journal.  The 
latura!  contempt  and  indignation  expressed 
>Y  some  of  the  Times  correspondents  in 
egard  to  such  a system  might  have  been  a 
•seful  lesson  to  a good  many  people  who 
eem  to  fancy  that  this  is  only  the 
legitimate  way  of  the  world — of  the 

jurnalistic  world  at  all  events.  Untortu- 
ately  those  who  most  need  enlightenment 
n such  a point  were  perhaps  among  the 
ist  who  were  likely  to  see  and  read  the 
Direspondence  referred  to.  Having,  how- 
ver,  only  too  good  reason  to  know  that 
•lis  curious  idea  as  to  the  principles  on 
. /hich  journals  maybe  conducted  is  a very 
I /idcrsprend  one  among  trading  firms,  it  may 
\ e as  well  it  we  endeavour  to  put  the  matter 
!nce  for  all  in  a clear  light  in  our  own 
jalumns,  and  to  explain  generally  what  we 
lave  endeavoured  to  make  plain  to  not  a few 
!*3rrespondents  privately. 

).  We  have  then,  constant  epistolary  evidence 
nf  the  fact  that  a considerable  number  of 
csrsons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale 
Ilf  materials  connected  with  building  are 
under  the  full  impression  that  the  fact  of 
j^ing  advertisers  in  a journal  gives  them  a 
J irect  claim  for  favourable  notice  of  their 
i|bods  in  that  journal.  In  some  cases  letters 
Uliaking  this  claim  are  expressed  in  so 
^isolent  and  high  - handed  a style  as 
i||  quite  inexplicable  except  on  the 
li^pposition  that  the  writers  really  imagine 
li.at  in  paying  money  to  the  publisher  for 
•)ace  in  the  advertisement  columns  they 
live  in  effect  baught  the  editor,  and  that  he 


is  not  performing  his  part  of  the  contract. 
During  the  recent  Building  Exhibition  we 
received  several  letters  from  exhibitors  who, 
in  a like  spirit,  seemed  to  suppose  that  the 
duty  and  general  practice  of  the  editor  or  his 
representative  was  to  visit  such  an  exhibition 
with  a list  of  the  firms  advertising  in  his 
paper,  and  pick  out  their  works  from  the 
rest  for  recommendation. 

There  is  something  so  preposterous  in 
this  idea  of  the  function  of  a paper  that  it 
would  be  merely  ridiculous  if  it  were  not 
so  immoral.  For  consider  what  it  really 
means.  It  means  that  a paper  is  to  be  an 
elaborate  arrangement  between  advertisers 
and  editor  to  gull  the  public.  The  readers 
of  a paper  which  is  concerned  with  a special 
class  of  subject  are  supposed  to  read  it  in 
order  to  get  reliable  information  on  the 
subjects  in  which  they  are  interested.  But 
on  the  principle  which  a considerable  number 
of  persons  seem  to  regard  as  the  natural  and 
recognised  method  of  conducting  a paper, 
the  publication  would  become  merely  an 
organ  for  recommending  to  the  public — that 
portion  of  the  public  whicii  are  its  usual 
readers — not  what  it  is  for  their  interest  to 
know,  but  what  it  is  for  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  to 
recommend  to  them.  It  would  seem  that  the 
mere  statement  of  such  a position  ought  to 
be  enough  to  show  the  absurdity  of  it.  But 
as  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  those 
whose  logical  perception  on  these  matters  is 
evidently  rather  at  fault,  let  us  state  clearly 
the  principle  on  which  every  honourable  and 
respectable  journal  is  and  must  be  con- 
ducted. It  is  simply  this  : the  clients  of  the 
editor  are  his  reading  public,  and  his  aim  is 
to  render  his  paper  as  useful  and  interesting 
to  them  as  he  can,  by  giving  all  the  informa- 
tion that  he  can,  and  by  taking  every  pains 
that  it  shall  be  correct  and  reliable.  If  he 
succeeds  in  doing  this,  and  thereby  securing 
a certain  position  and  circulation,  the 
advertisement  pages  of  the  paper  become 
pro  tanto  a desirable  means,  to  those 
who  deal  commercially  in  what  the 
public  wants,  for  making  known  what  they 
have  to  offer,  and  putting  their  claims  in  any 
way  that  they  may  think  most  likely  to  secure 
attention.  For  the  space  to  do  this  they  pay 
money  to  the  publisher,  who  represents  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
journal  ; and  in  the  long  run  the  money 
obtained  from  advertisers  is  what  forms  the 


commercial  backbone  of  the  paper ; and  it  is 
the  one-sided  perception  of  this  fact  that  no 
doubt  leads  a number  of  advertisers  to  imagine 
that  on  that  account  they  have  a special 
claim  on  the  good  offices  of  the  editor.  The 
other  side  of  the  matter,  which  many  of  them 
obviously  do  not  see,  is,  that  the  value  of  the 
advertisements  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
editorial  status  and  ability  of  the  paper, 
upon  which  depends  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  its  circulation  ; ^he  quality  ruling  higher 
than  the  quantity,  in  commercial  value.  The 
Times,  for  instance,  commands,  we  believe, 
higher  terms  for  its  advertisements  than 
any  other  of  our  daily  papers,  though  it  is  well 
known  that  its  numerical  circulation  is 
lower  than  that  of  at  least  two  other 
daily  papers  which  might  be  named.  It  is 
the  high  character  which  the  paper  has 
always  maintained,  and  the  fact  that  it  goes 
into  the  hands  of  the  best  class  of  readers, 
which  give  the  value  to  its  advertisements. 
And  when  advertisers  ask  an  editor  to  go  out 
of  his  way  to  praise  their  work,  because  they 
are  advertisers,  they  are  not  only  asking  him 
to  do  what  is  immoral — since  the  public,  who 
are  his  clients,  look  for  the  unbiassed  truth 
from  him — but  they  are  actually  asking  him 
to  cut  his  and  their  own  throats  ; to  take 
away  from  his  paper  the  very  quality  which 
gives  it  its  value  to  the  public,  and  which 
consequently  gives  commercial  value  to  the 
very  advertisements  ^vhich  they  themselves 
have  paid  for.  For  a little  time  the  trick  may 
answer,  no  doubt ; but  it  is  soon  found  out. 
The  public  are  not  so  blind  and  stupid  that 
they  cannot  see  through  that  kind  of 'thing; 
as  that  very  correspondence  in  the  Times 
that  we  have  referred  to  serv’ed  to  prove. 
Even  the  very  style  of  expression  of 
a favourable  notice  given  “ for  a considera- 
tion’' is  unmistakable;  ‘‘its  speech  bewrayeth 
it;”  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  a man  writing  a panegyric  on  such  terms 
to  simulate  the  manner  of  an  honest  and  dis- 
criminating critic.  If  we  were  given  a 
printed  slip  of  miscellaneous  notfees  of 
inventions  or  materials,  we  will  undertake  to 
say  that  we  could  pick  out,  from  their  mere 
style  and  wording,  those  which  were  honestly 
written  and  those  which  were  mere  puffs 
written  as  part  of  a bargain. 

The  reason  why  some  of  our  correspon- 
dents apparently  cannot  recognise  the  truth 
of  this  view  of  the  matter  is,  we  believe,  to  a 
great  extent,  what  need  be  called  by  no 
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vs'orse  name  than  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
world.  That  people  do  find  those  who  are 
ready  to  exchange  notices  for  advertisements 
is  obvious  enough  from  the  nature  of  some 
of  the  communications  which  reach  us. 
This  very  week  we  received  a letter  bringing 
to  our  notice  a small  but  useful  invention 
(which  is  noticed  in  another  column  of  this 
issue),  accompanied  by  the  words  “ I cannot 
back  this  up  with  an  offer  of  an  adv'ertisement, 
so  must  leave  it  to  your  kindness.”  Could  any- 
thing be  more  painfully  indicative  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  kind  of  bargaining  for 
press  notice  must  be  going  on?  If  manu- 
facturers and  inventors  who  reason  thus  had 
a little  wider  acquaintance  with  journalism  in 
its  best  aspects,  they  would  not  imagine  that 
such  give-and-take  practices  were  really  the 
rule,  or  fancy  (as  some  of  them  evidently  do) 
that  we  are  quixotic  and  peculiar  in  our 
notions  on  such  subjects.  If  they  look  to 

someof  the  leading  literary  journalsof  the  day, 

for  instance,  which  deal  with  wider  matters 
than  those  relating  to  a single  profession  and 
its  attendant  trades,  they  would  find  that  the 
position  we  have  laid  down  here  is  only  the 
generally -recognised  one.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, such  papers  as  the  Aihcnivum  and 
the  Saturday  Review,  which  derive  the  bulk  of 
their  income  from  the  advertisements  of 
publishers : they  will  find  on  one  page  the 
advertisements  of  a large  publisher,  on 
another  page  a bitter  and  cutting  reviewof  one 
of  his  publications— and  the  literary  critic 
of  the  day,  it  may  be  added,  wields  the  toma- 
hawk in  a more  merciless  manner  than  any 
other  class  of  critic,  on  the  whole.  And  we 
should  like  to  see  what  sort  of  reply  a 
publisher  would  get  from  the  editor  of  either 
of  those  journals  (and  others  we  might 
name),  if  he  threatened  to  withdraw  his 
advertisements  unless  his  publications  were 
more  favourably  reviewed  ! 

Another  minor  matter  in  which  our  trading 
correspondents  are  much  at  sea,  is  in  their 
apparent  inability  to  understand  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  functions  of  the  editor 
and  the  publisher.  The  editor  of  this  journal 
constantly  receives  letters  asking  him  for  the 
terms  for  advertisements,  of\vhich  he  knows 
nothing:  ^ind  this  in  spite  of  a “standing 
order”  which  has  appeared  in  our  columns, 
under  the  head  of  “Notices  to  Correspon- 
dents,” for  at  least  a quarter  of  a centur}’*  ; 
and,  correlatively  with  this  kind  of  applica- 
tion, comes  the  complaint,  “Weare  surprised 
that  you  have  not  noticed  our  patent  some- 
thing-or-other,  as  we  are  customers  of  yours." 
They  are  customers  of  the  editor’s,  they  are 
customers  of  the  publisher's.  The  customers 
of  the  editor,  as  already  pointed  out.  are  his 
reading  public.  The  business  ofthe  editor  is  to 
make  the  paper  as  acceptable  and  useful  as 
he  can  to  his  readers : the  business  of  the 
publisher  is,  on  the  strength  of  the  editorial 
character  of  the  paper,  to  make  the  best  sale 
of  it  that  he  can.  and  do  the  best  business 
that  he  can  with  advertisers.  The  two 
departments  are  totally  unconnected.  The 
editor  of  this  journal  knows  nothing  about 
the  advertisers,  except  in  the  same  way  that 
any  other  member  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession does.  viz. : when  he  looks  through 
the  advertisements  for  some  information  he 
requires  for  himself.  But  it  seems  quite 
impossible  to  get  some  people  to  under- 
stand this. 

If,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  point  out 
clearly  to  advertisers  that  the  fact  of  their 
occupying  that  position  gives  them  no  claim 
to  editorial  notice,  we  can  at  all  events  offer 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  building 
materials  or  inventions  the  compensating 
assurance  that  they  are  under  no  necessity 
of  doing  business  with  the  publisher  of 
this  journal  as  advertisers  in  order  to 
ensure  attention  from  the  editor.  On  this 
inverse  position  of  the  matter  the  patentees 
of  new  inventions  especially  seem  in  many 
cases  to  be  much  in  want  of  enlighten- 
ment. Constantly  we  receive  letters 
containing  the  particulars  of  a new  patent 

. * We  may  add  that  architects  are  just  as  great  sinners 
in  this  respect  as  commercial  firms.  They  almost  invariably 
address  letters  about  advertisements  to  “ The  Editor.” 


with  a request  that  it  may  be  noticed, 
followed  by  the  “ P.S.— We  intend  to  adver- 
tise shortly’’;  or  perhaps,  if  the  writer  is 
rather  a greater  adept  in  the  art  of  putting 
things  delicately,  the  question  is  added, 
as  a kind  of  after-thought.  “What  are 
your  terms  for  advertising?”  In  many 
cases  one  is  obliged  to  quietly  pass  over 
this,  as  probably  only  arising  from  ignorance 
and  not  from  any  improper  intention  ; his 
own  or  others’  experience  in  other  quarters 
having  probably  convinced  the  patentee  that  a 
quid  pro  quow'xW  be  expected  for  noticing  his 
work.  In  a few  cases  where  this  kind  of 
suggestion  has  been  made  in  a more  gross 
and  offensive  manner,  by  telling  one  in  plain 
English  that  “ if  a favourable  notice  is  given, 
business  may  be  expected  to  follow  ” (!),  we 
have  felt  obliged  to  tell  the  writers-plainly  that 
whatever  we  might  under  other  circumstances 
have  said  in  favour  of  their  patent,  as  they 
have  offered  us  a bribe  for  a favourable 
^ notice  we  are  compelled  to  decline  any 
reference  to  it  whatever.  This  is.  no  doubt, 
a departure  for  the  moment  from  the  position 
that  our  readers  are  our  clients  and  want  all 
the  information  we  can  give  them ; if 
the'  thing  in  itself  is  a good  one  we 
ought  under  ordinary  circumstances  to 
bring  it  under  their  notice  ; but  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  honourable  position 
of  entire  independence  should  be  maintained, 
and  should  be  known  to  be  maintained ; and 
to  tell  people  who  write  in  this  manner  that 
their  offers  have  no  effect  on  what  we  may 
say  would  be  useless  ; people  of  that  kind 
judge  others  by  themselves,  and  the  only 
way  to  convince  them  of  their  mistake  is  to 
shut  the  door  in  their  faces.  Nor,  again,  is  it  of 
any  use  for  patentees  or  inventors  to  bring  or 
send  us  introductions  from  some  one  sup- 
posed to  be  of  weight  or  to  have  interest  with 
the  editor.  Such  introductions,  in  regard  to 
matters  of  that  kind,  are  merely  waste  paper; 
they  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  mind 
of  any  editor  who  knows  his  business,  and 
merely  cause  some  extra  and  useless  trouble 
to  the  introducer  and  the  introduced. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  getting  a favour- 
able notice  of  any  material  or  inven- 
tion connected  with  building  into  these 
columns,  and  that  is  to  convince  us 
that  it  is  a good  thing ; and  nothing  is 
necessary  beyond  that.  Any  invention  or 
patent  which  on  the  face  of  it  appears  to  be 
worth  investigation  (some  do  not)  is  sure  of 
I attention,  and  the  humblest  artisan  who  has 
invented  anything  that  is  of  value  would  re- 
ceive as  much  attention  from  us  as  the  largest 
manufacturing  firm  in  the  kingdom.  Indeed 
we  may  confess  that  the  one  other  point 
(besides  that  referred  to  just  now)  on  which 
we  are  disposed  to  quit  somrtimes  our  posi- 
tion of  thinking  only  of  what  is  of  value  to 
our  readers,  is  that  we  do  feel,  in  addition,  a 
very  considerable  sympathy,  on  his  own 
account,  with  any  man  who  has  made  a 
really  new  and  clever  invention,  and  find  a 
pleasure  for  its  own  sake  in  recommending 
his  work,  more  particularly  if  he  is  in  a posi- 
tion in  which  public  recommendation  in 
print  may  be  of  considerable  value  and 
assistance  to  him. 

It  is  not  till  after  a good  many  years’  experi- 
ence of  the  constant  misapprehensions  which 
' exist  among  manufacturers  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  building  trades  as  to  the  true 
principles  on  which  every  honourable  journal 
must  be  conducted,  and  the  real  position  of 
the  editor  of  a journal  towards  those  who 
advertise  in  it,  that  we  have  thought  it  well 
to  offer  them  publicly  these  few  words  in 
explanation  of  what  many  of  them  evidently 
do  not  understand.  It  may  all  be  summed 
up  in  these  two  axioms ; first,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  editor  of  a journal  to  give  his 
readers  “ the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,”  as  far  as  he  can  see 
it,  independent  of  any  commercial  considera- 
tions, and  that  the  very  status  of  his  paper 
depends  upon  that ; and  secondly,  that 
money  paid  to  the  publisher  of  a journal  for 
space  in  his  advertising  pages  purchases  the 
use  of  that  space,  and  purchases  nothing 
else  whatever.  If  those  who  have  trade 


relations  with  this  paper  will  bear  that  in 
mind,  we  may  hope  that  they  will  kindly  , 
refrain  in  future  from  addressragletters  to  its 
editor  implying  that  his  favourable  opinion 
on  their  goods  is  a commotlity  thait  can  be 
bought  and  paid  for;  an  implication  which 
in  reality  is  nothing  less  than  an  insult, 
though  we  are  sure  that  many  who  make  it  1 
do  not  the  least  intend  it  in  that  light,  and 
are  only  misled  by  a want  of  appreciation  oS 
the  true  theory  and  principles  erf  journalism. 


VANISHING  LONDON. 

“IHE  destruction  of  houses  and  other  • 
I buildings  which  recall  the  old 
I London  of  the  English  Renais- 

1 sance  has  been  g<rfng  on,  bit  by  , 

bit,  for  many  years-past,  under  the  influence 
ofthe  “march  of  improvement,”  and  it  is  to- 
be  feared  is  likely  to  go  on.  if  anything,  with 
increasing  ruthlessness  and  rapidity.  It  is 
true  that  the  interest  in  old  buildings  of  this 
kind,  and  the  perception  of  their  picturesque 
character  and  historical  value,  has  very  mucb 
increased  of  late  years,  but  the  increase  in 
activity  in  street  improvements  and  rebuild- 
ing of  old  and  dilapidated  properties  has 
gone  on  pari  passu,  and  in  a few  years  many  • 
old  buildings  which  at  present  lend  both  I 
picturesque  character  and  historic  sugges- 
tion to  various  London  streets  will  probably 
have  vanished.  Thougli  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  preserve  such  structures 
as  long  as  possible,  it  is  self-evident  that  1 
in  any  case  they  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  in 
some  cases  at  least  it  must  be  admitted 
that  their  removal  in  order  to  give  place  to 
structures  better  fitted  to  the  practical  require- 
ments ofthe  present  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  postponed.  Against  the  use- 
less and  wanton  destruction  of  any  such 
monuments  ofthe  past  we  should  be  the  first  • 
to  protest ; but  the  present  life  after  all  has  its 
rights,  and  one  cannot  e.xpect  that  people 
to  whom  house  property  of  this  kind  has  1 
ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  value  should 
preserve  it  at  tlieir  own  cost  on  account  of 
its  interest  to  other  persons  towards  whom  • 
they  are  under  no  special  obligation.  If  the  1 
State,  or  the  municipal  governing  body,  ; 
would  expend  some  money  from  time  to 
time  in  purchasing  some  ol  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  ancient  relics  and  preserving 
I them  as  “ monuments  historiques,  ' as  is  no8  : 
unfrequently  done  in  Paris,  it  would  be 
another  matter.  But  we  are  now’  before  al) : 
things  an  economical  people,  and  any  pro-  1 
posal  for  such  an  expenditure  of  publie 
money  would  probably  raise  an  outcry  1 
among  the  ranks  of  the  Philistines,  and  be  put  1 
a stop  to  by  the  vote  of  a patriotic  majority. 
It  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to  this ; modera  1 
Englishmen,  for  the  most  part,  are  made  so, 
either  by  natural  inheritance  or  by  the 
demands  of  a rate-feariog  constituency. 

This  being  so,  a volume  of  careful  sketches  ' 
of  old  London  buildings,  such  asthat  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Paul,*  has  a value  beyond  the 
mere  artistic  quality  of  the  sketches,  though 
this  in  itself  is  not  inconsiderable.  It  is  a 
record,  carefully  and  faithfully  made  out,  of 
buildings  some  of  which  have  already  dis-  i 
appeared  since  the  sketches  were  made  from  1 
which  these  drawings  have  been  prepared,. ' 
while  others  will  too  probably  disappearvery 
shortly.  Mr.  Paul’s  drawings,  though  they 
may  be  regarded  as  a little  dry  in  style,  are 
essentially  an  architect’s  rather  than  a 
painter’s  delineations  ; that  is  to  say,  they 
are  drawings  in  which  the  main  object  has 
been  to  record  all  the  architectural  details  of 
the  buildings  clearly  and  faithfully,  without 
omitting  such  effect  of  line  shading  as  is 
necessary  to  give  them  a pictorial  balance  1 
and  completeness.  Etchings  showing  the 
broad  effect  and  general  character  ot  old 
buildings,  such  as  Meryon  made  of  portions 
of  old  Paris,  have  a higher  value  no  doubt  in 
another  sense,  but  they  are  not  such  accurate 
records  of  the  architectural  facts.  Mr,  Pauls 
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ijiketches  may  be  compared  in  this  respect 

Iaose  careful  and  precise  little  water- 
drawings  with  which  Shepherd,  in  the 
part  of  this  century,  did  the  same 
t for  the  vanishing  London  of  his  own 
nd  which  are  now  entombed,  as  far  as 
neral  public  are  concerned,  with  the 
treasures  of  the  Grace  collection,  in  the 
es  of  the  print-room  of  the  British 
im.  It  is  one  advantage  of  the 
method  of  drawing  that  no  such 
bment  need  befall  it.  The  draw- 
can  be  reproduced  and  multi- 
in  precise  facsimile,  and  are  thus 
ble  as  private  possessions  ; while  the 
id  of  line-drawing,  where  architecture 
icerned,  gives  facility  for  presenting, 
deed  the  exact  appearance  to  the  eye 
old  building,  but  the  exact  architectural 
and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Paul  has  made 
ientious  use  of  it.  The  details  of 
•Is,  the  profiles  of  mouldings,  &c.,  are 
bated  with  every  carefulness  and  pre- 
Ifti  of  line.  In  this  respect  the  small 

!ction  of  drawings  will  have  a real  value 
record  of  some  of  the  old  buildings  of 
>resent  day,  and  will  probably  take  it.s 
: as  one  of  the  standard  records  of  old 
Ion,  and  be  consulted  and  referred  to  as 
by  future  archaeologists, 
lere  is  not  much  of  architectural  elabora- 
i in  the  buildings  recorded  in  these 
^ches,  except  in  some  of  the  smaller  bits 
fitail.  A beautiful  carved  hood  to  a door- 
^in  Grosvenor-road  (plate  iv.),  still  exist- 
fis  one  of  the  richest  and  most  elaborate 
ftie  series.  Another  door-hood,  less  rich 
Uetail,  but  exceedingly  graceful  and 
trie  in  feeling,  is  that  in  Buckingham 
tit  (plate  viii.),  of  which  we  have  repro- 
-d  a copy  of  slightly  smaller  size  than 
'late  in  the  book.  In  some  of  the  less 
t:le  examples  we  are  struck  with  the 
^20  of  architectural  expression  and  refine- 


I ment  which  is  produced  by  very  simple 
means,  as  with  the  group  of  houses  from 
( Buckingham-street  (plate  ix.),  where  the 
! projecting  bay  in  the  centre  house  contrasts 
so  effectively  with  the  flat  treatment  of  the 
two  on  each  side  of  it.  in  which  the  win- 
dows are  just  empliasised  by  keystones,  in 
one  house  quite  plain  (voussoir  shaped) 
on  the  other  adorned  witli  masks,  and  in 
both  cases  connected  architecturally  with 
the  string-courses  above  the  windows. 
Simple  as  these  details  are,  they  impart  an 
architectural  style  and  refinement  to  the 
fronts.  The  plain  brick  mass  of  Garden 
House,  Clement’s  Inn  (plate  xvi.),  with  its 
two  strongly-marked  cornices  breaking  it 
into  three  heights,  and  the  slightly-projecting 
brick  pilasters,  is  another  pleasing  and 
characteristic  example.  Lincoln’s  Inn  Gate- 
way and  part  of  Old  Square  (plates  xx.  and 
xxi.)  produce  effect  by  simple  contrast  of 
mass,  and  by  the  picturesque  though  per- 
fectly unaffected  treatment  of  the  chimneys 
in  the  latter  example.  The  introduction  of 
the  Classic  order  as  a means  of  giving  dignity 
to  a plain  street  front  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  old  house  in  Great  Queen-street,  shown 
in  plate  xxvii. ; and  we  have  a somewhat 
similar  example  in  the  houses  in  Great  St. 
Helens,  Bishopsgate,  where,  by  the  way,  the 
pilasters  go  straight  up  to  the  underside  of 
the  cornice  and  the  usual  machinery  of  archi- 
trave and  frieze  is  entirely  omitted,  as  in 
Mr.  Belcher’s  building  for  the  Chartered 
Accountants.  A house  in  Austin  Friars 
(plate  xxxvii.)  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  architectural  expression  given  to  an 
otherwise  perfectly  plain  brick  house  by 
crowning  it  with  a large  modillion  cornice. 
The  Paul  Pindar  front,  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  forms  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  illustrations.  Among  decorative 
details  are  those  of  a very  fine  ceiling  from 
I No.  17,  Fleet-street,  and  also  an  exceedingly 


elegant  fire-place  from  the  same  house.  The 
rich  ceilings  from  Paul  Pindar’s  house  and 
from  Crosby  Hall  are  the  subjects  of  other 
drawings.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
smaller  illustrations  is  that  of  the  two  noble 
gate-piers  in  front  of  Lindsay  House  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  described  in  Hatton’s 
“New  View  of  London,  1708“  (as  Mr. 
Wheatley  tells  us),  as  “a  handsome  building 
of  the  Ionic  order,  and  strong  beautiful 
court-gate,  consisting  of  six  fine  spacious 
brick  piers,  with  curious  iron-work  between 
them  ; and  on  the  piers  are  placed  very  large 
and  beautiful  vases.”  The  “curious  iron 
work’’  is  gone,  but  the  "spacious  piers”  and 
their  vases  remain,  telling  of  the  former 
glories  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  as  a place  of 
aristocratic  residence.  We  reproduce  the 
drawing  of  these.  With  the  schemes  that 
are  in  the  air  for  a wide  north  and  south 
street  through  this  part  of  London,  it  is 
possible  that  these  relics  will  not  be  long 
left.  A carefully-drawn  view  of  Middle 
1 emple-lane,  of  which  we  also  give  a re- 
production (see  p.  284),  forms  one  ol  the 
most  interesting  of  the  plates  ; and  perhaps 
the  ve^  best,  in  regard  to  picturesque 
effect,  is  the  one  of  Barnard’s  Inn,  with 
its  effectively-treated  windows  and  elegant 
little  cupola  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 

It  would  have  been  more  convenient  to 
the  reader  if  the  letterpress  descriptions, 
which  are  printed  separately  at  the  beginning, 
had  been  arranged  in  the  same  numerical 
order  as  the  plates  ; we  do  not  quite  see  the 
reason  for  doing  otherwise.  We  should 
not  have  omitted  to  mention  that  drawings 
of  that  particularly  interesting  building 
Emanuel  Hospital,  Westminster,  now 
departed,  form  the  subjects  of  two  plates, 
showing  portions  of  the  exterior  architecture ; 
and  the  record  of  this  building  is  made 
more  complete  by  a small  plan  of  the 
hospital  appended  to  the  letterpress. 

e 


THE  BUILDER. 


Middle  Temple  Lane. — {See  page  sSp.) 


NOTES. 

HE  result  of  the  debate  on  the 
London  Water  Bill  is  a forecast, 
we  fear,  of  what  we  may  expect 
as  the  result  of  a Water  Com- 
mission which  ignored  the  very  point 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  leading 
subject  of  its  inquiries — viz.,  the  possibility 
of  an  ultimate  ample  water  supply  for 
London  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
confined  itself  to  showing  that  the  present 
unsatisfactory  sources  of  supply  would  be 
sufficient  for  a period  of  forty-five  years  or  so. 
The  result  of  ihe  Commission  is,  however, 
treated  by  the  London  water  companies  and 
their  supporters  as  it  the  inquiry  had  been  a 
general  one  into  the  possible  sources  of 
London  water  supply,  and  had  established  the 
fact  that  the  present  is  the  best  supply 
possible  ; and  now  we  shall  have  all  the  water 
companies  applying  fgr  and  probably  obtain- 
ing powers  to  deplenish  the  Thames  further, 
on  the  ground  that  a Royal  Commission  has 
ruled  that  there  is  nothing  better  to  be  done. 
Rt  apfes?  When  the  forty-five  years  have 
expired,  what  then?  Forty-five  years  is 
much  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  but  it  is 
little  in  the  life  of  a city  like  London. 
The  result  of  this  partial  and  one-sided 
inquiry  is  that  we  are  to  go  on  getting  water  \ 
from  an  unsatisfactory  and  limited  source 
for  forty-five  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that . 
time  the  next  generation  of  Londoners  will 
have  the  main  problem  still  to  face,  after; 
large  sums  have  been  expended  in  provision  i 
which  must  in  its  nature  be  temporary,  and ' 
after  the  Thames  has  been  drained  to  the 


last  point  that  it  will  bear.  It  is  really  like 
lunacy. 


The  discussion  as  to  which  is  the  best 
brick  for  ordinary  walling,  which  has 
been  going  on  in  our  Correspondence 
columns,  when  cleared  of  ex  parte  statements 
and  prejudice,  and  assisted  by  our  own 
experience,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
respect  of  durability  there  is  little  to  choose, 
as  far  as  time  has  at  present  shown,  between 
stocks,  Fletton,  and  gault  bricks.  In  each 
case  it  is,  of  course,  understood  that  care 
and  skill  are  employed  in  the  manufacture, 
for  it  is  without  question  that  many  pressed 
bricks,  and  especially  those  used  for  facings, 
have  failed  by  exposure  to  weather ; gault 
bricks  also,  though  perhaps  less  prominently, 
have  been  found  wanting  in  durability,  and 
especially  in  toughness.  The  appearance  of 
bricks  is  so  much  a matter  of  taste  that  no 
universal  consensus  of  opinion  is  at  all 
probable.  There  are  architects  of  our 
acquaintance  who,  so  far  from  being  dis- 
pleased with  the  roughness  and  irregularity 
of  the  ordinary  stock,  appreciate  the  texture 
resulting  therefrom  so  highly  as  to  prefer 
" shippers  ” to  the  usual  facing  qualities. 


IT  appears  that  the  commission  of 
engineers  in  regard  to  the  dam  across 
the  Nile  have  issued  their  report,  two  of 
them,  Sir  Benjamin  Baker  and  Signor 
Torricelli,  recommending  the  site  below 
Philae,  Sir  B.  Baker  undertaking  to  raise 
the  island  of  Philm  bodily  so  that  the 
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be  still  above  water  withot 
and  re-erected.  Is  tb 
made  seriously?  We  confess  v‘ 
surprised  at  seeing  the  nair 
of  Sir  B.  Baker  appended  to  such  an  extr: 
ordinary  and  impracticable,  not  to  say  us 
less  suggestion.  M.  Boule,  the  Frenn 
engineer  joined  in  the  commission,  accon 
ing  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  refused  ; 
discuss  the  Assouan  site  at  all,  in  cons' 
quence  of  the  involved  destruction  of  Phit’i 
All  honour  to  M.  Bould  for  showing  so  mun 
more  breadth  of  sympathy  than  we  usuali 
find  among  engineers.  But  then  M.  Boil 
has  a French  public  to  appeal  to  on  su 
subject,  which  will  understand  and  appij 
date  his  feeling,  and  French  engineers  ha 
a hereditary  schooling  as  to  the  interest? 
archaeological  remains,  which  our  enginer 
unfortunately  want. 


MISS  HARRISON'S  paper  at  t 
Hellenic  Society  on  Monday  la 
giving  a rismuioi  Dr.  Furtwiingler's  opinior 
on  the  sculpture  and  architecture  of  t 
Parthenon  and  the  history  of  that  buildi; 
and  the  Erechtheion,  attracted  an  unusua  i 
large  meeting,  of  whom  the  majority  we 
ladies.  Miss  Harrison  confined  herse 
almost  entirely  to  an  exposition  of  I 
Furtwiingler's  views,  the  substance  of  whi\ 
has  already  appeared  in  our  columns.  1 
A.  L.  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  assail 
Dr.  Furtwiingler’s  methods  of  investigatii 
and  reasoning  in  a speech  which  even  h 
opponents  must  have  found  very  amusiii 
and  in  which  there  was  a good  deal  of  tru:! 
at  least  in  regard  to  the  German  methods 
reasoning  out  the  most  elaborate  conclusion 
in  archaeology  from  remarkably  smj 
premisses.  However,  we  are  inclined  k 
think  that  Dr.  Furtwangler’s  reading  of  t>l 
pediment  sculptures  is  one  of  the  best  tl 
has  been  given  ; we  only  demur  to  it  bet 
regarded  as  conclusive.  No  such  theon' 
can  well  be  conclusive  at  the  present  dald 
it  is  only  a question  of  probabilities,  thoun 
it  will  always  remain  a most  interesting  fit 
for  archaeological  speculation  and  argumei 
The  architectural  side  of  the  subject  « 
hardly  touched  upon. 


The  " Socidte  Archdologique  Alexic 
drienne  ” has  just  issued  a letter  aski‘ 
for  subscriptions  to  form  a fund  for  tr 
systematic  excavation  of  certain  portions*', 
the  ancient  city  of  Alexandria.  Tentatt 
excavations  have  been  already  made  by  tv 
Director  ot  the  Museum  there.  Dr.  G.  Boll 
and  his  report  is  appended  to  the  appe 
We  are  also  furnished  with  a map  of  refr 
ence,  showing  the  portions  already  explor-l 
and  the  proposed  plan  of  campaign.  Th«I 
can  be  no  question  that  Alexandria  is 
deserving  site,  if  any,  for  the  possibilityil 
the  finding  of  important  MSS.,  and  it  nu: 
be  rich  in  Hellenistic  remains.  Conside 
able  efforts  have  been  made  locally,  but  it 
now  thought  well  to  appeal  to  a wiA' 
public.  A subscription  of  one  Egypti'i 
pound  {I'.e.,  twenty-six  francs)  constitutii 
membership,  and  may  be  sent  to  Mr,  Jol 
Reeves,  the  President  at  Alexandria.  , 
sufficient  funds  come  in,  it  is  proposed  < 
proceed  to  work  at  once,  and  to  issue  ;i 
bulletin  of  the  excavations. 


A LETTER  in  the  Standard  from  M 
Perry  a few  days  since  drew  attentioi 
in  terms  in  which  we  entirely  sympathise, 
the  extraordinary  action  of  the  Sou 
Kensington  Museum  authorities  in  praci' 
cally  destroying  the  splendid  gallery  of  cas 
which  had  been  formed  adjoining  the  arch 
tectural  court.  The  casts  were  there  se< 
all  together  in  an  admirable  light,  and  : 
most  suitable  proximity  to  the  architectur: 
court.  All  this  has  now  been  altered,  ail 
the  casts  are  arranged  in  a long  and  ve 
badly-lighted  gallery,  where  no  one  can  sr. 
or  study  them  properly,  while  their  origin: 
room  has  been  filled  with  textiles.  A mo 
ill-judged  change  could  not  have  be^ 
imagined ; it  has  robbed  South  Kei 
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i:on  of  one  of  its  greatest  attractions. 

\ had  for  years  wanted  an  adequate 
I ry  of  casts  in  London ; and  having  at 
ligot  it  in  a most  satisfactory  manner,  we 
(Ithe  Museum  authorities  have  deliberately 
I me  their  own  work,  and  placed  the 
Jction  where  half  its  value  and  effect  are 
I We  should  like  to  know  what  is  the 
:al  reason  for  this  unfortunate  pro 
• ng. 


? JOSHUA  REYNOLDS’S  summer 
villa  on  Richmond  Hill  is  for  sale.  It 
s close  to  Nightingale-lane,  and  the 
r and  Garter Hotel,  originally  estab- 
il  in  1738,  under  an  agreement  between 
arl  of  Dysart  and  one  John  Christopher, 

. a piece  of  waste  of  Richmond  Common, 
liolds  employed  Sir  William  Chambers 
architect ; the  villa,  though,  has  been 
[id  by  additions  since  the  painter’s  day.* 
jiegotiations  for  purchase  were  conducted 
||iomas_  Hickey,  whom  Goldsmith  com- 
ji^irates  in  the  “Retaliation,” and  perhaps 
itiveof  the  William  Hickey  who  founded 
i will  of  1727  the  Richmond  Almshouses 
I were  re-built  at  the  Marsh-gate,  on 
larshgate-road,  after  Lewis  Vulliamy’s 
and  designs,  1834.  It  was  from  this 
that  Reynolds  painted  his  picture  of 
sw  of  the  1 hames  valley  looking  over 
iham  Woods.  In  a house  opposite 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  during  the  Regency. 
'Star  and  Garter,”  banquetting-house, 
i/ere  planned  and  designed  by  E.  m’ 
R.A,,  1864-5 


The  death  of  M.  Paul  Jablochkoff,  a well- 
known  name  in  the  records  of  electric 


E of  the  most  serious  results  of  the 
delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  railway 
:ontroversy  is  the  confusion  which  has 
with  regard  to  the  payment  by  traders 
ir  ledger  accounts  with  the  railway 
nies.  They  have  been  advised  by  the 
an  House  Association  and  others  to 
'thing  in  advance  of  the  old  charges 
lany  have  acted  upon  this  advice' 
some  have  gone  beyond  it,  and  declined 
le  their  accounts  at  all  until  readjusted. 

, again,  appear  to  have  withheld  an 
ry  percentage  of  the  total  of  their 
Ms,  leaving  balances  considerably  in 
H ol  the  amount  representing  increases 
es.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
jirobable  that  the  railway  companies 
(make  short  work  of  their  refractory 
ers,  and  set  the  law  in  motion  to 
payment  of  outstandings.  But 
;h  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
trained  them  from  taking  any  general 
in  this  direction,  they  have  stilt  found 
Jticable  in  many  instances  to  bring 
|e  to  bear  upon  defaulters  by  closing 
jicounts.  This  has  led  to  complaints 
inade  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
Mat  once  requested  the  companies 
jjonsider  their  action  pending  the 
Hi  of  Parliament  upon  the  Report 
Select  Committee.  The  corre- 
Ince  which  ensued  has  now  been 
ed,  and  we  notice  that  the  Railway 
|tion  has  made  a very  fair  offer  as 
I increased  rates.  Sir  Henry  Oakley 
»hat  they  are  prepared  to  submit  to  the 
Commissioners  any  advanced  rate 
isonableness  of  which  is  questioned, 
full  accept  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
and  are  prepared  to  agree  to 
ymgs  of  this  description  being  insti- 
Jnd  maintained  without  a liability  for 
lu  either  side.  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle 
pressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board 
jjile  at  this  announcement,  but  inti- 
fiat  the  same  time,  that  the  Board  feel 
Muty  to  proceed  with  their  Bill,  giving 
Mo  the  recommendations  contained  in 
ect  Committee's  Report.  As  to  the 
P of  accounts,  the  Board  could,  of 
-.do  no  more  than  urge  the  Companies 
^interfere  with  the  freedom  of  trade  ; 
H.r  course  m this  respect  will  doubtless 
considerations  of 
J than  by  the  representations  of  the 


lighting,  was  reported  by  telegram  from  St. 
Petersburg_  on  the  6th  inst,  M.  Jablochkoft 
was  an  engineer  in  the  Russian  Army  when 
in  1869  he  became  actively  engaged  in  elec- 
trical matters  through  being  called  upon  to 
carry  out  certain  e.xperimentsforthe  Govern- 
ment. In  1875  he  went  to  Paris  and  became 
connected  with  M.  Breguet,  and  it  was  on 
March  23,  1876,  that  he  obtained  the  first 
patent  for  the  electric  candle  which  has 
rnade  his  name  so  famous  as  an  electric 
light  engineer.  During  the  following  year  a 
group  of  capitalists  lormed  a syndicate  with 
a capital  of  500,000  francs,  afterwards  trans- 
formed into  the  “ Socidtd  G^n^rale  d’Elec- 
tricit^,’’  with  a capital  of  20,000,000  francs, 
and  furnished  with  tliese  funds  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  turn  his  inventions  to  com- 
mercial account.  Mis  candle  was  an  attempt 
and,  at  the  time,  a successful  attempt,  to 
construct  an  arc  lamp  without  any  mechanism 
beyond  the  necessary  switching  arrangements. 
It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  Jablochkoff 
originally  intended  his  candle  to  be  used 
with  direct  current,  but  it  was  not  found  to 
be  really  successful  until  equal  burning  of 
the  carbons  was  ensured  by  the  use  of  alter- 
nators. If  the  candle  did  not  fulfil  a want 
It  created  a need,  and  the  name  of  Jablochkoff 
will  ever  be  associated  with  the  great  impulse 
given  to  arc  lighting  at  the  time.  The 
candle  proved  such  an  important  factor  in 
the  early  history  of  the  electric  light  industry 
that  Jablochkoffs  other  work  is  frequently 
overlooked.  His  kaolin  lamp,  if  not  a suc- 
cessful one,  was  an  early  attempt  at  lighting 
by  incandescence.  In  1878  he  took  out  the 
first  patent  for  his  alternator,  and  during  the 
same  year  made  various  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  transformers  in  conjunction  with  his 
candles.  He  was  the  author  of  a good  many 
inventions,  but  they  are  now  mostly  for- 
gotten. Unfortunately  for  himself  Jablochkoff 
was  a pioneer ; he  made  a great  name,  but 
others  have  reaped  the  ultimate  fruits  of  his 
labours. 


land  successive  copies.  Such  changes  were 

Idue  to  carelepness  and  inaccuracy — iinco?i- 
.scio}<s  variation;  or  a desire  to  change  and 
^improve  upon  the  design  copied — conscious 
variation.  Some  ornamental  designs  were 
r varied  with  a purpose,  as  in  the  case  of 
Japanese  family  crests  which  assume  new 
I lorms  for  ne'^rancffes  of  families,  at  the 
same  time  retaining  close  likeness  to  the 
original.  Mr.  Balfour  then  passed  on  from 
those  art  designs  which  were  representations 
ot  the  human  and  animal  form  to  ornamental 
designs.  He  pointed  out  how  in  e.\aminin<^ 
these  forms  of  decorations  some  clue  migh't 
be  obtained  to  the  different  stages  of  de- 
velopment through  which  the  object  had 
passed,  as  e.g.,  the  wooden  dishes  used  by 
the  natives  of  the  Andaman  Islands  which 
resembled  m shape  the  large  shells  for- 
merly used  as  plates  for  food.  A cer- 
tarn  species  of  outward  ornamentation 
was  that  to  be  seen  on  some  objects 
which  being  changed  in  structure  had 
retained  as  ornament  wliat  had  formerly 
been  turned  to  use,  as  the  figure  of  a lock- 
plate  engraved  upon  the  breech  end  of  the 
gun,  to  be  seen  on  the  air-guns  of  an  Austrian 
regiment,  on  the  point  where  the  actual  plate 
would  have  been.  ^ 


Jow  known  ^ Wick  House.  Confer  Mr.  E.  B. 
*1  s Historical  Richmond,”  pp.  186-7  (1885). 


IN  Mr.  Balfour’s  paper  on  " Evolution  in 
Decorative  Art,”  read  before  the  Art 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Tuesday, 
April  10,  he  described  briefly  some  of  the 
changes  undergone  by  art  designs,  especially 
for  decorative  effect,  and  the  causes  which 
produced  these  changes.  In  introducing 
his  subject  he  observed  that  archmology 
alone  was  powerless  to  impart  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  development 
of  the  art  of  design,  and  that,  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  the  kindred  science  of  anthro- 
pology was  needed.  Archreological  relics 
of  the  past  were  few,  and,  in  many 
instances,  nil;  it  was  during  the  so- 
called  “Cave  Period”  that  man  showed 
in  the  decoration  of  his  implements 
skill  of  no_  mean  order  for  the  art 
of  design ; it  was,  therefore,  the  study 
of  the  living  race  that  gave  soul  and 
life  to  the  not  all-sufficient  science  of 
archaeology.  There  were  three  stages  in  the 
development  of  any  art : appreciative,  adap- 
tiv’e,  creative.  The  first,  the  introductory, 
was  a borrowing  from  Nature’s  suggestions, 
this  was  evinced  by  those  early  savages  in 
the  make  of  their  implements  which 
resembled  some  familiar  object,  an  animal,  ' 
or  the  human  form.  In  the  second  stage 
these  resemblances  were  added  to  by 
artificial  means,  as  an  eye  at  the  right  place 
to  an  animal’s  head;  the  carving  of  the 
mandrake  root,  thus  increasing  its 
resemblance  to  the  human  form.  Out  of 
this  evolved  the  creative  stage,  when 
decorative  effects  and  representations 
were  produced  at  will.  This  was  the 
foundation-stone  of  art  industry  and  the 
development  of  the  initiative  faculty.  In 
the_  representations  of  objects  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  graphic  art  was  a development 
of  plastic  art.  One  of  the  chief  agents  of 
variation  in  design  was  copying,  copying 
from  the  original  and  from  successive  copies  ; 
here  amusing  instances  were  given  and 
illustrated  of  differences  between  the  original 


The  E.xhibition  of  the  New  English  Art 
Club  (Dudley  Gallery)  contains  less 
ot  mere  eccentricity  than  last  year,  and 
includes  some  things  that  one  can  see  with 
pleasure  and  interest.  It  would  be  difficult 
irom  the  exhibition  taken  generally  to 
evolve  any  decided  theory  as  to  the  artistic 
principles  professed  by  the  chib,  except  it 
were  a general  dislike  to  finishing  anything 
and  even  to  this  there  are  occasional  excep- 
tions, as  in  the  admirable  portrait  of  the 
Rev.  A.  T.  Lyttelton  (72),  by  Mr.  Furse, 
which  occupies  the  central  position  at  the 
top  of  the  room.  Some  of  the  portraits  or 
‘ studies  of  a young  lady,”  &c.,  are  as  ugly 
and  repellant  as  usual,  as  if  the  object  were 
to  show  how  to  make  a recognisable  likeness 
while  depriving  the  face  of  every  charm  of 
natural  modelling  and  natural  colour  Mr 
W.  Sickert  goes  beyond  even  this  in  his 
daub  entitled  “The  Sisters  Lloyd”  (54)  a 
kind  of  thing  which  it  is  astonishing  that  the 
conductors  of  any  exhibition  can  have  the 
assurance  to  hang  up  seriously  for  the 
public  to  look  at.  Miss  Beatrice  Mal- 
colm’s “Little  Girl  with  a Macaw”  (27) 
is  _ a tolerably  large  work  in  which  the 
bright  colours  of  the  macaw  on  one  side  and 
ot  the  doll  on  the  floor  on  the  other  side 
assert  themselves  in  a striking  manner  out 
of  a composrtion  u-liich  is  for  the  most  part 
kept  m low  tones,  but  is  very  harmonious  in 
Stott’s  “In  the  Moon- 
light (50)  has  far  too  much  colour  for  moon- 
light, as  he  would  find  if  he  had  to  paint  that 
moon  and  nothing 
else;  Mr.  Aumonier’s  “Moonlight  Sketch” 
(52)  is  much  nearer  the  mark  The 
“Marine  ’ (58)  by  Mr.  Wilson  Steer,  who 
sees  the  sky  on  a bright  day  cut  into  vertical 
strips  of  white,  is  about  as  natural  as  Mr 
Holloways  “\armouth  Roads  ” (70),  where 
ridges  and  furrows  of  brown  clay  are  offered 
us  as  water,  Among  the  experiments  that 
are  of  some  interest  is  Mr.  Cadby's  “ Portrait  ” 
(39)  of  a lady  seated  amid  a considerable 
mass  oi  accessories,  which  seems  to  have 
been  painted  with  the  object  of  giving  the 
picture  some  of  the  effect  of  a metal  inlay  a 
flat  but  sheeny  surface.  The  effect  is  of 
course  unpictorial,  but  yet  not  hard,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  produced  are  not  easy 
to  unravel  In  “ The  End  of  an  Afternoon” 
realises  a beautiful 
effect  of  soft  warm  light  on  a landscape,  and 
and  colour  in 

Mr.  Charless  “Summer”  (90)  We  may 
mention  also  JSt.  Ive’s  Bay,  Night-Trawlers,” 
/o^\  ^^ndtier ; “ The  Lagoon,  Venice  ” 

g7)  by  the  same  artist;  “Cows  in  an 
Orchard  (92),  by  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  ; “ Study 
of  a Head  ” (96)  by  Mr.  Carter;  “ The  Two 
Sisters  (97),  a fine  cat  sketch  by  Mr 
Tomson;  ■■  St.  Ives  Bay,  Early  Morning” 
(105),  by  Mr.  Lindner;  pencil  “Sketches 
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and  Studies  by  Mr.  E.  Sullivan  ; " Finger- 
plate in  Gesso  and  Coloured  Lacquer  (23) 
by  Mr.  Silver,  and  “ Fishing  Boats,  Venice  ’ 
U)  by  Mr.  Brabazon,  a good  bit  of  colour 
without  any  definite  form,  which  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  things  we  are  to  seek  after 
nowadays.  . 


The  two  pictures  by  F.  Flameng  to  be 
seen  at  Messrs.  Goupil’s  Gallery,  of 
Scenes  in  the  early  life  of  the  First  Consul, 
at  Isola  Bella  and  at  the  Chateau  of 
Malmaison,  are  exceedingly  interesting,  not 
so  much  from  the  artistic  as  from  the 
historical  point  of  view ; they  are  not  works 
that  anyone  would  care  very  much  for  m 
regard  to  mere  pictorial  power,  but  give  the 
impression  of  being  very  real  reproductions 
of  the  life  of  the  time  they  represent  and  of 
the  personalities  of  some  celebrated  cha- 
racters in  modern  history  in  their  younger 
days  I Murat,  Soult,  Josephine,  and  others. 
This  realistic  interest  is  of  course  the  scoff 
of  the  art-critic  of  the  advanced  school,  but 
there  are  a good  many  people  (not  neces- 
sarily fools)  to  whom  this  use  of  painting  to 
revive  the  life  of  the  past  is  still  not 
without  its  value.  The  collection  of  Dutch 
paintings  in  the  same  gallery  includes  good 
work  and  good  names,  but  we  did  not  find  it 
very  interesting  as  a whole.  There  are  two 
or  three  good  examples  of  the  art  of  Sadde 
and  Maris,  and  " Anemones,”  by  Versler,  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  colour.  Messrs.  Goupil 
have  got  their  new  gallery  into  a complete 
and  effective  state  now. 


The  small  collection  of  pictures  at  present 
to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Maclean's  gallery  in 
the  Haymarket  includes  an  admirable  cattle 
piece  by  Mauve,  of  rather  larger  size  than  is 
usual  rvith  this  artist,  who  (it  this  is  a recent 
work)  has  given  up  what  may  be  called  his 
partial  eccentricity  of  colour  and  composition 
while  preserving  all  the  finer  qualities  of 
his  art.  A picture  by  Jules  Breton, 
“ The  Gleaner,”  is  a good  specimen  of  his 
lighter  and  more  idyllic  vein,  appropriately 
hung  under  a picture,  "Threshing  Beans,” 
in  which  Mr.  Clausen  has  done  his  best  to 
emulate  Millet  in  the  quality  of  energetic 
action  and  direct  simplicity  and  realism  of 
motive.  There  are  one  or  two  small  but 
exceedingly  fine  examples  of  Mr.  Henry 
Moore’s  seas ; a good  landscape  by  Mr. 
Wimperis,  and  other  things  of  interest.  Mr. 
Graham’s  large  painting,  “ Scotch  Coast 
Scene,”  is  spoiled  by  the  bad  sea.  Mr. 
Vastagh’s  life-size  head  of  a lion  is  good,  in 
a kind  of  realistic  menagerie  fashion. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 


THE  COUNCIL  CHAMBER  AND  ITS  ACCESSORIES. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held 
on  Monday  evening  last,  at  9,  Conduit-street, 
Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  (President)  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  read  a paper  on  “The 
Council  Chamber  and  its  Accessories.” 

The  offices  in  Spring-gardens  now  occupied  by 
the  London  County  Council  were,  he  said,  designed 
for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  by  the  late 
Mr.  Marrable,  who  was  the  first  Superintending 
Architect  of  Metropolitan  Buildings  and  the 
Architect  to  the  Board.  They  were  opened  in 
1S61.  The.  number  of  members  of  the  Board  was 
at  that  time  forty-eight ; in  the  year  1885  that 
number  was  increased  to  sixty-one,  and  the  Board- 
room  was  of  ample  capacity  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  larger  number.  It  was  a rectangle  on 
plan,  measuring  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  about  30  ft. 
m height.  In  respect  of  ventilation  and  acoustics,- 
however,  the  room  was  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
The  healing-chamber,  formed  under  the  centre  of 
the  room,  was  fitted  with  hot-water  pipes ; fresh 
air  was  conducted  into  the  chamber,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  find  its  way  into  the  room  through 
I>edestals  and  upright  tubes  fixed  against  the 
walls.  The  tubes  were  generally  kept  shut.  In 
warm  and  cold  weather  alike  draughts  were 
generated,  of  which  members  complained,  When, 
in  1889,  the  London  County  Council  was  elected, 
its  first  meeting  held  in  the  old  Board-room 


showed  the  necessity  for  an  enlarged  chamber  for 
ihe  accommodation  of  its  137  members — nearly 
three  times  the  number  for  which  the  room  had 
been  designed.  He  wasjinstructed  to  undertake  the 
task.  The  only  practicable  way  of  obtaining 
more  space  for  the  Council  Chamber  was  to  extend 
the  old  Board-room  on  the  northern  side;  and  the 
first  question  was  as  to  the  shape  which  it  should 
take.  He  was,  in  the  first  instance,  rather  strongly 
urged  to  make  the  new  chamber  something  of  a 
rectangular  shape,  the  seats  and  the  back  wall 
being  laid  out  in  a rather  flat  curve,  as  is  usual  in 
the  pit  of  a theatre.  But  in  a chamber  so 
arranged,  a member  in  one  of  the  front  rows 
would  have  his  audience  behind  him,  unless  he 
should  turn  round  and  face  them,  while  a speaker 
in  any  of  the  back  rows  would  be  unseen  by  his 
colleagues.  Upon  full  consideration  it  seemed 
clear  that  the  best  form  would  be  a chamber  with 
a semi-circular  end  and  a semi-circular  arrange- 
ment of  the  seats,  the  whole  of  the  seats  being 
placed  as  near  the  walls  as  possible.  This  would 
leave  a clear  space  in  the  centre  of  the  chaml^r 
— the  place  from  which  no  one  could  speak  with 
comfort.  Such  an  arrangement  could  be  brought 
about  by  taking  down  the  north  wall  of  the  old 
board-room  and  making  the  new  wall  semi- 
circular. This  was  made  practicable  by  the  use  of 
a wrought-iron  lattice  girder  of  50  ft.  span 
to  carry  the  heavy  roof  from  which  the 
supporting  wall  was  to  be  removed.  The 
only  variety  in  the  symmetrical  shape  of  the 
chamber  was  necessitated  by  the  requirement  of 
a public  gallery,  and  this  was  made  to  extend 
round  and  outside  a portion  of  the  new  semi- 
circular wall.  The  architectural  details  of  the 
building,  as  it  now  exists,  grew  entirely  out  of 
the  original  design  of  Mr.  Marrable’s  board-room. 
The  additional  pilasters  upon  the  walls,  the 
columns  carrying  the  roof  at  the  public  gallery, 
with  all  the  architectural  enrichments  on  walls 
and  ceiling,  were  simple  reproductions,  or  so 
arranged  as  to  correspond  with  the  old  work. 
The  columns  and  pilasters  were  of  scagliola, 
covering  cast-iron  stanchions  where  necessary, 
and  the  old  pilasters  were  painted  to  look  like 
the  new.  The  press  gallery  at  the  back  of  the 
chair  seemed  to  require  some  special  treatment, 
and  in  that  case  the  Ionic  style  was  used  in  the 
columns,  instead  of  the  Corinthian  which  had 
been  adopted  in  the  larger  features  of  the 
chamber.*  He  was  rather  anxious  about  the 
height  of  the  room,  for  30  ft.  did  not  Seem  too 
much  for  the  old  board-room,  which  was  going 
to  be  so  greatly  enlarged.  By  dropping  the 
central  portion  of  the  floor,  and  placing  the 
seats  upon  a rising  slope,  an  additional  height 
of  15  in.  was  gained  in  the  centre. 
In  the  chamber  every  door  had  a check-spring 
fixed  in  the  floor  so  that  it  could  not  be  slammed. 
The  parts  of  the  floor  most  subject  to  wear  were  laid 
with  Napier  malting  of  a dead  green  colour  made 
from  jute.  The  floors  between  the  seats  were  laid 
with  a dull  green  drugget  upon  common  grey  felt 
—an  idea  \vhich  he  got  from  the  Union  Society's 
rooms  in  Cambridge.  Besides  being  comfortable, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  any  noise  out  of  it.  The 
woodwork  of  the  seats  likely  to  be  struck  by  the 
feet  was  covered  with  ribbed  vulcanised  india- 
rubber.  The  stuffed  leather  work  was  brought 
right  over  the  backs  of  the  seats  to  avoid  hard 
surfaces.  The  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  old 
board-room  were  covered  for  a height  of  about 
S ft.  with  heavy  woollen  hangings  in  the  hope  o 
deadening  the  sound.  The  long  benches  were 
divided  by  elbows  measuring  2 ft.  from  centre  to 
centre  ; the  measurement  from  back  to  back  was 
4 ft.  The  long  benches  were  so  arranged  as  to 
contain  at  least  three,  and  at  most  six,  seats.  Six 
should  be  the  maximum.  It  allowed  every  mem- 
ber to  find  his  seat  without  passing  more  than  two 
other  persons.  The  details  of  the  tables  were 
then  described,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
chairmans  desk  and  platform.  As  to  acoustic 
qualities,  ordinary  conversation  could  be  heard 
in  the  chamber  over  its  whole  extent.  He 
could  not  speak  quite  as  favourably  about  the 
ventilation.  The  old  system  of  passing  fresh  air 
over  a coil  of  pipes  in  a heating-chamber  in  the 
floor  had  been  continued.  There  was  a grating 
in  the  floor  which  could  be  kept  open  or  shut,  and 
there  were  upright  tubes  by  the  walls.  He  was 
not  sure  that  these  were  of  any  use.  Over  the 
ceiling  was  an  exhaust  fan  driven  by  hydraulic 
power  that  could  be  regulated.  When  going  at  its 
full  speed  the  air  entered  the  chamber  too 
quickly,  and,  therefore,  insufficiently  warmed. 


As  a rule,  the  draught  caused  by  one  of  the  1 
lights  was  sufficient  to  draw  the  air  from.: 
healing-chamber  at  a proper  temperature.  1 
cold  weather  the  heating-apparatus  was  keptg' 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  week,  so  that 
chamber  ought  never  to  be  quite  cold,  and  hel 
not  think  there  was  much  complaint  on  that  stl 
But  in  warm  weather,  as  in  cold,  there 
certain  members  who  complained  of  draughts.! 
thought  these  were  generally  caused  by  curt 
of  air  falling  down  the  cold  walls.  The  surj 
of  such  walls  should  be  plastered  with  a 
material  and  finished  with  a rough  surface.  •( 
finishings  of  smooth,  hard  cement  were  objecj 
able,  as  causing  condensation  and  chilling  th 
that  comes  in  contact  with  them.  The  chail 
was  lighted  by  three  sunlights,  which  assist*! 
warming  the  air.  There  was,  in  addition,  a 
plete  system  of  electric  lighting.  The  p 
concluded  with  some  general  remarks  as  ts 
arrangement  of  buildings  of  this  class  so  ii 
fulfil  their  purposes  most  conveniently. 


• We  may  observe  that  the  "special  treatmeDt"  of  the 
reporters’  gallery  does  not  include  the  practical  desideratum 

of  rendering  it  commodious  and  comfortable  for  the  w....  .1  lu  

reporters,  though  this  may  have  been  intended.  Great  P . r.>r.nrti>rc  was  that  the  rizhi 

complaints  are  made  about  it  in  this  respect.-Eo.  opmiOD  amongst  reporters  was  that  tne  rigiu 


Mr.  Charles  Fowler  suggested  that  Mr.  Bli: 
should  say  what  was  the  level  of  the  new  Co( 
Chamber,  and  whether  there  was  a story  u. 
neath  which  was  lighted. 

Mr.  Blashill  replied  that  the  chamber  wi 
the  first  floor,  the  room  underneath  was . 
lighted  by  windows  occupying  the  whole  a 
wall,  and  there  was  an  area  with  glass  v 
lighted  a portion  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Wm.  Woodward  said  he  had  not  c 
gathered  what  was  the  form  of  the  room,  an 
material  of  which  it  was  constructed. 

Mr.  Blashill  said  that  the  roof  was : 
structed  with  a cove  ; where  the  old  wak 
been  removed  the  roof  was  carried  now  ' 
50-ft.  girder,  and  another  girder  was  j 
about  16  ft.  in  the  rear.  The  chambci 
entirely  lighted  by  those  coved  lights  a 
the  room,  and  a large  amount  of  ventilatioi: 
got  from  these. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  in  moving  a vote  of  t' 
to  Mr.  Blashill  lor  his  paper,  said  that,  altk 
he  had  never  built  a council  chamber,  h« 
built  several  chambers  used  very  much  ii 
same  way,  and  he  ventured  to  think  this  wi 
of  the  most  practical  and  useful  paperji 
could  be  read  to  practising  architects.  I 
said  that  the  present  time  was  the  time  of 
and,  therefore,  chambers  in  which  talk  I 
take  place  were  likely  to  be  erected  in  incn 
numbers.  With  regard  to  the  acoustics  os 
a building,  his  own  experience  was  that  p 
was  not  a good  acoustic  material  with  wh' 
cover  the  walls,  and  he  understood  tha:! 
Blashill  was  of  the  same  opinion,  hec^ 
appeared  to  have  covered  his  walls  with; 
woollen  material.  He,  the  speaker,  had; 
wood  panelling,  which  was  an  admirable  m 
for  covering  the  walls  of  a room  in  which  c 
ing  was  to  take  place.  It  seemed  to  acl; 
violin  did  in  regard  to  the  strings,  for,  w, 
giving  any  echo,  it  appeared  to  carry  the: 
well.  He  could  not  help  thinking,  whil- 
Blashill  was  speaking,  how  excellent  a root 
hearing  they  were  in  at  the  present  time,  alt 
many  of  the  conditions  seemed  to  be  absc 
against  it.  The  central  dome,  for  instano 
would  fancy  would  give  an  echo,  but  h- 
never  noticed  anything  of  the  sort.  He  be 
it  was  admitted  by  everyone  that  the  re 
ments  for  a perfect  acoustical  room  had  n< 
been  formulated,  and  that  architects  :i 
only,  as  it  were,  go  by  rule-of-thumb,  and  1 
their  own  experience.  His  experience; 
that  a smooth  plaster  wall  was  a resonant  int 
to  use.  When  building  the  courts  at  Birmiri 
they  had  many  conferences  with  the  Judges! 
were  going  to  use  the  courts,  and  they  all 
that  one  of  the  things  which  annoyed  thcrj 
than  anything  else  was  the  continual  click! 
and  jarring  of  some  of  the  swing  doors.  T 
last  found  one  door  which  was  quieter  tht 
others,  and  although  that  particular  door  V 
out  to  be  the  weakest  in  construction,  and  tli 
least  likely  to  last,  they  adopted  it  for  the: 
themselves,  using  the  stronger  and  r< 
springs  for  the  outer  doors.  Another  t 
which  must  occur  to  everybody  who  had  del 
chambers  of  the  kind,  was  the  position  ( 
Press.  Mr.  Blashill  appeared  to  have  p( 
Press  into  a gallery  behind  the  chairman,  4; 
did  not  seem  to  be  quite  sure  whether  the  p*' 
was  altogether  satisfactory.  He  (the  sp; 

had  on  one  or  two  occasions  consulted  ffie 

about  the  position  in  which  they  liked  : 
placed,  and  he  had  never  heard  them  expre^ 
other  opinion  than  that  a gallery  was  th< 
unpleasant  place  in  which  to  work.  The  ^ 
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le  Press  was  between  the  speaker  and  the 
man,  very  much  as  the  reporters  were  placed 
iievening.  In  all  the  courts  at  Birmingham 
j’ress  had  been  so  placed,  and  he  was  glad  to 
[that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  position, 
[ie  might  be  the  difficulty,  which  Mr.  Blashill 
llneniioned,  of  attempts  to  get  at  the  Press 
((embers  of  the  County  Council,  but  otherwise 
Best  position  would  be  just  below  the  platform, 
Bn  front  of  the  chairman.  In  covering  the 

irihe  had  used  very  much  the  same  material  as 
llBlashill — a dark  green  material,  which  wore 
and  was  absolutely  quiet  for  the  footstep, 
ventilation,  he  had  always  endeavoured  to 
fJa  room  independently  of  the  warmed  fresh 
Ifought  in.  He  had  direct  radiation  in  the 
: ber  itself  by  means  of  hot  water  or  steam 
(.tors.  Referring  again  to  the  acoustics,  he 
[iht  the  height  had  a good  deal  to  do  with 
and  it  was  not  well,  as  Mr.  Blashill  said,  to 
a chamber  too  high.  Although  it  might  be 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  from  an 
tical  point  of  view  it  should  be  kept  low 
• than  high. 

. J.  M.  Brydon  seconded  the  vote  of  (hanks, 
onsidered  that  the  subject  brought  forward 
r.  Blashill  was  an  eminently  practical  one, 
Teat  many  Municipal  buildings  were  being , 
d throughout  the  country.  He  had  no  doubt 
Mr.  Blashill  had  been  hampered  to  a great 
t in  carrying  out  the  present  County  Council 
ber.  The  ordinary  provincial  Council- 
ber  w’as  not  so  large  as  that  of  the  London 
;y  Council.  The  great  point  in  a Chamber 
: kind  was  that  the  members  should  hear 
other,  and  the  difficulty  was  to  keep  down 
ze  of  the  Chamber  so  that  everyone  could 
tnd  see  distinctly,  and  that  it  should  have,  at 
ime  time,  some  sort  of  architectural  effect, 
lenting,  as  it  did,  in  a concrete  form,  the 
of  the  Municipality  of  the  time.  There 
;wo  or  three  points,  which  had  been  brought 
rd  that  night,  which  were  instructive,  and 
;as  as  to  the  size  of  the  room.  He  had 
by  experience  in  one  Council-chamber  thal 
of  must  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  The 
Ity  all  along  was  to  keep  down  the  echo, 
e Council-chambers  of  certain  provincial 
there  was  a good  deal  of  coming  and 
, and  putting  the  seats  right  up  to  the  w'alls 
nsidered  would  be  rather  a mistake.  He 
d,  therefore,  that  a passage  should  be  left 
the  seating,  so  that  all  the  members  could 
and  go  to  their  seats  without  crossing  the 
Everything  should  be  utilised  which 
1 to  deaden  the  sound  in  the  way  of 
ing,  which  he  had  adopted  with  some 
s,  helping  as  it  did  to  keep  down  the 
leration  of  sound.  Sometimes  a provincial 
:il  chamber  was  used  for  other  purposes 
neetings  of  the  Council.  It  was  one  of  a 
tf  rooms,  and  when  the  Municipality  gave  a 
entertainment,  it  often  happened  that  the 
was  made  into  a sort  of  reception-room  or 
3m.  The  designer  had,  therefore,  to  think 
being  utilised  for  other  purposes  than  that 
alking  chamber.  Then,  again,  the  room 
iually  part  and  parcel  of  a suite,  and  must 
certain  extent  be  treated  architecturally, 
ound  that  by  cutting  the  walls  up, 

’ projections  into  the  room,  the  echo 
Tevented,  and  the  acoustics  very  much 
I,  and  this  was  a means  by  which  a certain 
It  of  architectural  effect  could  be  gained, 
leetings  of  a Council  were  public,  and  so  a 
1 had  to  be  provided  for  the  community, 
were  constantly  coming  and  going,  and, 

1 he  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  the 
:s  should  be  held  in  camera,  a large  public 
} was  not  at  all  desirable.  If  two  rows  of 
were  provided  for  the  public  it  would  be 
illy  found  sufficient,  as  it  was  only  on 
1 occasions  that  the  gallery  would  be  full, 
hen  the  ventilation  would  be  put  to  its 
St  test.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  Press 
t',  a table  placed  at  the  side  of  the  mayor 
dermen,  between  them  and  the  speakers, 
to  the  right  or  left,  had  been  found  by 
ence  to  be  an  extremely  convenient 
on,  very  much  as  the  reporters  were  placed, 
ieved,  in  Mr.  Webb’s  Courts  of  Justice  at 
igham.  He,  the  speaker,  once  designed  a 
gallery,  but  he  found  the  Press  would  not 
re.  and  rather  came  down  to  a (able  in  (he 
^ It  was  necessary  also  to  have  seats  and 
flin  the  body  of  the  room  for  deputations, 

4 often  came.  In  (he  matter  of  sealing,  he 
tjthought  with  Mr.  Blashill  that  the  separate 
ijj  system,  where  every  man  had  his  own 
^was  an  unnecessary  waste  of  space,  and 
bench  holding  from  two  to  six  people 
probably  be  found  the  best  plan,  with  a 


desk  in  front  of  sufficient  width  to  hold  ordinary 
foolscap  paper. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  agreed  that  the 
best  position  for  the  Press  was,  as  Mr.  Webb 
had  said,  immediately  in  front  of  the  chairman, 
and  between  him  and  the  audience.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  matter  of  hearing 
depended  very  much  more  upon  the  proportions 
of  the  room  than  upon  the  material  with  which 
the  walls  or  floor  were  covered.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  plaster  was  objectionable,  when  there 
were  very  large  plain  surfaces  to  be  covered  with 
it,  but  he  believed  the  proportions  of  the  room 
had  still  more  to  do  with  this  matter.  He 
believed  that  similarity  in  the  height  and  width 
of  a room  was  the  greatest  obstruction,  by  way 
of  echo,  to  the  sound  of  a building ; means, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  taken  always  to  avoid  those 
sjiecial  proportions.  He  had  made  observations 
in  various  places,  and  he  was  most  struck  with 
the  sound  of  two  public  rooms  at  Stockholm,  the 
one  being  exceedingly  good  for  sound,  and  the 
other  excessively  l)ad.  Tlie  one  that  was  bad 
for  sound  had  nearly  the  same  proportions  for 
height  and  breadth.  The  worst  place  he  had 
ever  been  in  for  sound  was  a school  at  Reading, 
some  time  ago,  where  there  were  two  rooms  of 
equal  dimensions  and  equally  bad  for  sound, 
being  cubes  of  25  ft.  each.  If  it  was  desired  to 
deaden  the  sound,  a carpet  or  something  of  the 
sort  on  the  floor  was  good,  but  if  they  had  a 
room  in  which  the  proportions  were  favourable 
for  sound,  they  could  not  have  anything  better 
than  hard  wood  pavement  or  a concrete  floor. 
He  knew  that  many  organ  builders  held  that  this 
was  the  best  position  for  an  organ. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  remarked  that  he  had 
learned  something  practical  the  other  day  in  the 
country  in  the  matter  of  sound,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  give  his  colleagues  the  benefit  of  it. 
In  the  case  of  a country  church,  which  had  been 
restored,  seating  from  300  to  400  people,  amongst 
other  improvements  the  whole  of  the  seats  were 
paved  with  wood  blocks,  but  the  rector  informed 
him  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  greater  diffi- 
culty he  had  now  in  preaching  than  when  he  had 
the  old  boarded  pews. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Burrows  remarked  that  it  had  been 
incidentally  mentioned  that  the  London  County 
Council  chamber  was  lighted  from  the  cove,  and, 
therefore,  practically  from  the  top.  A very  large 
number  of  the  provincial  chambers  were  lighted 
in  the  same  way,  but  others  were  lighted 
from  the  side.  He  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Blashill  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  light- 
ing— whether  he  considered  it  belter  to  light 
entirely  from  the  top  ? 

Mr.  Woodward  said  that  Mr.  Brydon  had 
referred  to  the  use  of  columns  for  architectural 
effect.  He  apprehended  that  the  position  of 
those  columns  would  be  close  to  the  wall, 
because  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  in  a Council- 
chamber  or  any  such  hall,  as  ordinary  columns. 

Mr.  Brydon  1 Of  course,  they  were  close  to  the 
wall. 

Mr.  Woodward  said  that  Mr.  Knightly,  a 
Fellow  of  that  Institute,  had  built  in  Langham 
Place  certainly  one  of  the  finest  halls  in  London, 
and  perhaps  in  England.  It  would  be  well, 
therefore,  if  they  could  get  Mr.  Knightly  to  come 
and  give  them  a paper  dealing  with  the  hall. 

Mr.  Plutton  (Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council)  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  exercise 
of  Mr.  Blashill’s  ingenuity  had  been  limited  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  conditions  of  the  case.  The 
result,  however,  was  that  they  were  blest  with  a 
Council  Chamber,  where,  if  the  members  were 
moderately  quiet,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  hear- 
ing what  was  said.  He  did  not  know  if  any 
more  tangible  compliment  could  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Blashill  than  that  expressed  by  the  members  of 
the  Council  on  their  return  to  Spring  Gardens 
from  the  Guildhall,  where  they  were  accommo- 
dated during  the  re-building  of  the  Council 
Chamber.  Everyone  then  said  what  an  immense 
improvement  it  was  on  the  Guildhall  Chamber, 
and  that  they  could  hear  with  niuch  greater 
facility. 

Professor  Kerr  asked  Mr.  Blashill  how  a 
deputation  was  received  in  the  County  Council 
Chamber  ? 

Mr.  Blashill  replied  that  they  were  not  received 
(here  at  all.  The  practice  was  to  receive 
deputations  in  committee. 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  that  emphasised  what 
had  l)een  passing  in  his  mind,  viz.,  that  this 
council  chamber  was  a peculiar  one,  though  it 
was  admirably  planned  for  the  very  purpose  which 
Mr.  Blashill  had  described,  viz.,  that  the  dis- 
cussions should  be  short  and  sharp,  very  much  to 
the  jwint,  (jiiile  unintei  ruptecl,  and  touching  only 
upon  that  which  had  been  exlvauslcd  elsewheri?  a§ 


regards  investigation.  It  struck  him  that  in  most 
council  chambers  where  deputations  from  with- 
out had  to  be  received,  it  would  be  important 
that  the  model  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  to  some  degree  imitated,  so  that  the  public 
might  have  a right  of  access  at  one  end  of  the 
chamber.  With  regard  to  the  cutting  up  of  the 
wall  by  architectural  decorations,  it  was  quite  well 
understood  that  this  was  an  excellent  way  of 
rendering  a chamber  better  for  hearing.  With 
regard  to  lighting,  ordinary  windows  in  the  wall 
were  not  to  be  thought  of  in  a large  chamber  like 
this,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  coved  windows 
were  the  best.  A lantern  light  in  the  middle  was 
a bad  plan  for  lighting  such  a chamber.  He  had 
in  his  mind  a police-court,  where  nobody  could 
hear  what  was  going  on  except  by  special  instinct, 
and  where  the  magistrate  was  continually  repri- 
manding people  for  the  slightest  sound  they  made. 
The  reason  was  that  the  room  was  lit  by  a long 
square  lantern,  glazed  all  round,  but  it  ought  to 
have  a veliarium  underneath,  as  at  the  Albert 
Hall,  to  keep  the  sound  down  within  hearing 
distance.  He  wondered  if  he  would  be  out  of 
order  there  in  referring  to  the  Law  Courts,^  which 
were  very  unsatisfactory,  both  as  regards  lighting 
and  hearing.  In  respects  of  hearing,  it  struck 
him  that  the  reason  was  the  extreme  height.  Jt 
was  certainly  not  at  all  advisable  to  have  a dis- 
cussion chamber  too  high.  With  regard  to  their 
own  room,  which  had  been  quoted  continually  as 
a model  of  acoustic  excellence,  the  dome  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  but  in  that 
respect  it  had  been  rather  a failure.  If,  however, 
it  served  the  other  good  purpose  of  promoting  the 
acoustic  principles  of  the  room,  it  was  a com- 
pensation on  the  part  of  nature  for  which  they 
ought  to  be  thankful.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Woodward’s  suggestion,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Knighlley  would  be  most  willing  to  read  a 
paper  on  the  Queen’s  Hall. 

The  President  said  that  the  subject  brought 
before  them  that  evening  was  a very  important 
one.  County  Councils  were  springing  up  all 
over  the  country  and  would  require  homes.  It 
was,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  advantage  for  them, 
as  practising  architects,  to  deal  with  the  results  of 
the  experience  of  such  a man  as  Mr.  Blashill. 
So  far  as  he  could  judge  by  the  description  given, 
the  hall  of  the  London  County  Council  appeared 
to  be  a success  in  many,  if  not  in  all,  respects.  It 
was  satisfactory  to  gather  this  opinion  from  what 
Mr.  Blashill  himself  had  stated,  and  it  was  still 
more  satisfactory  to  be  assured  of  the  fact  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  himself.  The  problem 
of  accommodating  a large  number  of  people  in 
one  room,  so  that  every  one  could  see  and  hear 
distinctly,  was  a very  difficult  one.  Many  sug- 
gestions had  been  made  by  way  of  obviating  this, 
but  there  was  one  which  he  would  venture  to 
suggest  which  had  not  been  made,  and  it  was 
that,  in  place  of  altering  the  rooms,  they  should 
reduce  the  number  of  the  members.  The  question 
of  acoustics  was  also  a very  important  one,  and 
had  been  touched  on  by  several  speakers.  In  his 
experience  the  worst  room  in  London  to  speak  in 
was  the  Egyptian  Hall  at  the  Mansion  House, 
while  the  best  hall,  he  believed,  in  London  for 
acoustic  purposes  was  the  Queen’s  Hall  in 
Langham-place.  He  had  had  occasion  to  gather 
some  experience  on  the  construction-of  this  hall, 
and  he  had  learned  the  principles  on  which  it  had 
been  designed  in  regard  to  acoustics.  Taking 
the  plan  of  the  hall,  in  place  of  being  designed  in 
a circular  form,  the  curves  of  the  orchestra  were 
reversed,  or  made  aggressive  and  not  receding, 
while  instead  of  the  cove  in  the  ceiling  being 
concave,  it  was  curved  in  an  opposite  direction. 
That  he  believed  to  be  the  principle  which  had 
produced  such  successful  results. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Blashill,  in  replying,  said  that  it  was  true 
he  intended  to  open  the  general  question  of 
council  chambers,  and  he  had  hoped  that  some- 
thing might  be  said  upon  matters  with  which  he 
could  not  deal.  Much  had  been  said  about  the 
seating  of  the  Press,  and  about  their  being  placed 
on  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  This  might  do  very 
well  in  smaller  county  chambers,  where  there 
were  only  two  or  three  reporters,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  were  three  dozen  in 
Spring-gardens,  which  entailed  a rather  different 
arrangement.  They  had  heard  something  about 
the  proportions  of  a council  chamber,  but  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  had  never  heard 
any  one  who  could  teli  him,  in  feet,  and  if  neces- 
sary in  inches,  what  the  proportions  should  be. 
With  respect  to  sound,  if  there  was  complete 
.silence  and  a well  arranged  room,  no  one  need 
speak  more  loudly  than  lie  was  si'caking  at  (hat 
moment.  There  were  all  kinds  of  fancies  about 
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sound.  In  the  case  of  the  new  Opera  House  at 
Vienna,  where  a couple  of  architects  were  em- 
ployed, at  the  opening  performance  the  Press 
and  a certain  portion  of  the  public  were  unani- 
mous in  saying  that,  although  the  building  was  a 
fine  one,  the  sound  was  bad ; yet,  after  a few 
more  performances,  e%'eryone  came  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  one  of  the  best  places  for  sound  in 
Europe.  With  regard  to  lighting,  he  thought  the 
cove-light  was  the  best,  while  a large  lantern-light 
was  a great  mistake  and  spoilt  the  sound.  They 
had  no  trouble  whatever  with  the  doors.  They 
used  a quiet  spring  such  as  that  of  Adams  or  other 
makers,  which  allowed  a door  to  close  within  a 
couple  of  inches,  and  then  it  took  its  time  to 
finish  the  closing. 

The  President  said  he  did  not  quite  agree  with 
the  criticisms  of  Professor  Kerr  as  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  room.  Those  who  remembered  the 
room  as  it  was  must  in  fairness  concede  that  it 
was  very  much  better  than  before,  though  without 
motive  power  for  ventilation  it  was  impossible  to 
have  a perfect  system.  He  had  to  announce  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  would  be  held 
on  April  23,  when  papers  on  “Furniture — 
Domestic  and  Ecclesiastical,”  would  be  read  by 
Mr.  John  Belcher,  .Mr.  C.  F.  A.  Voysey,  Mr. 
Aldam  Heaton,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Carbe,  under  the 
management  of  the  Art  Standing  Committee. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

The  Art  Jounialgwts  an  article  by  Mr.  Pennell, 
“ On  the  River,”  accompanied  by  sketches  on 
the  Thames  (the  tidal  portion)  in  which  the 
craft  and  the  general  effect  are  lietter  treated  than 
the  architecture  ; Waterloo  Bridge,  for  instance,  is 
done  great  injustice  to.  Mr.  [.  M.  O’Fallon 
contributes  an  article  on  ‘ ‘ The  Work  of  Birming- 
ham Jewellers,”  a description  of  processes  in 
which  mechanical  treatment  seems  to  play  a very 
large  part,  as  indeed  the  writer  implies.  Mr. 
Lewis  F.  Day  contributes  a paper  on  “ Early 
Italian  Art”  in  reference  to  the  recent  exhibition 
at  the  New  Gallery,  and  Professor  Baldwin 
Brown  a note  on  “ A new  piece  of  Scottish  archi- 
tecture,” the  M’Ewan  Hall,  Edinburgh,  by  Dr. 
Rowand  Anderson,  of  which  he  speaks  in  terms 
of  high  praise. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Ati  we  have  a largely- 
illustrated  article  by  Mr.  Lionel  Gust  on 
“The  Malcolm  drawings  at  the  British 
Museum,'  and  Mr.  Claude  Phillips  continues 
his  articles  on  Early  Italian  Art  at  the 
New  Gallery,  illustrated  by  some  excellent  small 
engravings  from  what  was  by  far  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  collection,  the  decorative 
work  and  jewellery.  The  first  part  of  an  article 
on  Roubiliac  and  his  work  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson, 

The  S/iidif  is  a repertory  of  various  and  inte- 
resting designs,  sometimes  eccentric,  always 
clever.  The  Studio  has  been  offering  prizes  for 
designs  for  pianoforte  cases  (uprights),  which  has 
resulted  in  some  pretty  designs  of  very  good 
architectural  quality,  but  the  device  of  advancing 
side-pieces,  the  whole  height  of  the  instrument, 
closing  in  the  keyboard  at  each  end,  which  one 
competitor  has  ado  ted,  will  never  do.  A pianist 
likes  free  space  at  each  side  of  him  ; elbow-room. 
The  number  contains  articles  on  “ Repouss^ 
Metal-Work,”  by  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson,  “ On  Old 
Keys,”  by  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance,  with  illustrations 
of  some  charming  examples,  and  on  “English 
Embroidered  Book-Covers,”  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Davenport. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Cenluty  Lady  Cowper 
writes  a criticism  on  “The  Realism  of  To-day ” 
in  art  and  literature.  .She  observes  that  there  are 
two  schools  of  realism,  the  true  and  the  false; 
the  one  the  genuine  acceptance  and  exposition  of 
what  is  actual  and  true  in  nature,  which  depicts 
both  beauties  and  defects,  and  is  not  blind  to 
either.  The  fictitious  realism  recognises  only- 
one  view  of  the  object,  in  which  either  the 
redeeming  side  of  what  is  ugly  is  left  out,  or  the 
weak  side  of  what  is  noble  and  beautiful  is 
QUiiUed.  The  modere  Realists  have  adopted 
this  one-sided  view,  and  with  them  realism  has 
become  the  synonym  for  uglinesa  The  split 
among  tlie  artists  of  the  French  camp,  Lady 
Cowper  considers,  has  resulted  in  the  collection 
of  the  false  realism  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  .Salon, 
to  the  average  productions  of  which  the  works  of 
Millet  and  Jules  Breton  must  be  a constant 


rebuke.  The  argument  is  pursued,  and  some 
further  comparisons  instituted,  with  a great  deal 
of  insight  and  critical  judgment. 

The  Contemporary  an  important  article 

by  Professor  Muller  on  the  excavations  which  have 
recently  been  carried  on  at  Sendschirli,  in  northern 
Assyria. 

The  Fortnightly  Revieiv  contains  what  may  be 
called  a remarkable  article  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  on  “Constantinople  as  an  Historic 
City  ” ; remarkable  both  for  its  admirable  literary- 
style  and  for  the  broad  and  comprehensive 
view  which  it  gives  of  the  history  of  that 
city.  Mrs.  J.  E.  II.  Gordon  contributes  an 
article  on  “ Women  as  Students  in  Design,” 
which  is  in  reality  a recommendation  of  Princess 
Christian's  scheme,  propounded  at  a public  meet- 
ing a little  while  ago,  and  already  mentioned  in 
our  columns,  for  founding  a school  of  design  for 
women. 

The  Century  contains  an  article  on  “ Millet’s 
Life  at  Barbizon,”  described  by  his  brother.  A 
short  note  on  Hobbema  by  Mr.  T.  Cole  is 
accompanied  by  an  engraving  of  his  well-known 
picture  of  “The  Avenue”  in  the  National 
Gallery,  which  the  writer  justly  regards  as 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  typical  of  the 
painter’s  works.  “My  first  and  last  balloon 
ascent,”  by  Mr.  R.  V.  V.  Sewell,  “A  Comet- 
finder,”  a description  of  the  telescope  at  the  Red 
House  Observatory,  Phelps,  New  York,  and  of 
some  of  its  discoveries,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Mack  ; and 
“A  Summer  montli  in  a Welsh  village” 
(Betbgclert),  by  Mrs.  S.  N.  Carter,  are  among 
the  contents  of  a very  interesting  number. 

Scribner's  Magazine  contains  an  article  on 
divers’  work  (•*  Life  under  Water  ”)  by  a practical 
diver,  which  is  of  some  interest  as  giving  an 
insight  into  the  conditions  under  which  this 
particular  industry  is  carried  on,  and  which  are 
naturally  quite  unknown  to  most  of  us.  The 
same  number  contains  an  illustrated  article  on 
“French  Caricature  of  To-day,”  apparently 
written  by  a Frenchman  and  translated. 

In  Harper  s Magazine  the  article  entitled  “A 
Battleship  in  Action,”  by  Lieut.  Staunton  of  the 
U.S.  Nav7,  is  apparently  intended  as  a glimpse 
at  the  future  of  naval  warfare,  in  the  same  spirit 
as  the  remarkable  article,  “ In  a Conning  Tower,” 
which  appeared  in  an  English  periodical  (we 
forget  which)  some  years  ago.  It  is  very  well 
done,  and  worth  genenal  attention  as  a sinister 
prediction  of  what  we  are  coming  to.  Mr. 
.\bbey’s  illustrations  to  “Winter’s  Tale”  are 
interesting  as  new  attempts,  but  more  successful 
in  grouping  and  design  than  in  the  character  of 
the  separate  figures;  his  “Autolycus”  is  a 
wretched  failure. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  is  an  article  on 
“ The  marble-workers  of  Carrara,”  with  illustra- 
, tions  of  the  Carrara  quarries  and  their  working 
by  Miss  Helen  Zimmern. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine we  find  an  article  on  “Jupiter  and  its 
system,”  with  notes  on  the  discoveries  of  the 
satellites,  by  Mr.  J.  Ellard  Gore  ; “ Old  West- 
minster,” a historical  and  topographical  article  by 
Miss  May  L.  Sinclair ; and  a sketch  of  the 
“ History  of  the  Post  Office,”  by  Mr.  J.  A.  J. 
Ilousden. 

In  the  Cornhill  an  article  on  “ Dress  ” reviews 
the  often  repeated  but  futile  attacks  on  women’s 
costumes  as  contrary  to  physiological  laws,  the 
writer  remarking  truly  that  “the  inhuman  out- 
lines of  the  female  figure  shown  in  dressmakeis’ 
pictorial  advertisements  reveal  an  ignoring  of 
vertebrate  anatomy  and  a defiance  of  physiological 
demands  which  would  move  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  if  detected  in 
the  treatment  of  a colt,  a lap-dog,  or  a coster- 
monger's ass.”  We  may  add  that  in  this  respect 
the  English  fashion  books  are  twice  as  bad  as  the 
French,  which  preserve  some  semblance  of  the 
possible  appearance  and  proportions  of  the  human 
figure  even  in  tigluly-pinched  dresses,  while  the 
English  drawings  are  .absolutely  impossible 
caricatures,  which  One  might  think  were  calculated 
rather  to  alarm  Chan  to  attrac*  those  for  whose 
eyes  they  are  specially  intended.  From  internal 
evidence,  the  Cornhill  article  is  apparently  not 
written  by  a woman.  In  speaking  of  man’s  dress, 
the  writer  remarks  on  the  instinct  with  which  we 
seek  for  comfortable  and  loose-fitting  clothes  when 
about  to  perform  work  which  requires  either 
bodily  or  mental  strain.  It  is  only  when  idling 
that  we  can  sacrifice  to  the  absurdities  of  fashion. 


_ The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  sp«ial 
interest  to  our  readers,  wiih  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
the  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  -When  a magazine 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  that 


BlackivoocT s Magazine  contains  an  article  on 
“A  Lost  English  City,”  namely  Dunwich,  now 
represented  by  a small  coast  village  with  one 
churcli,  the  rest  of  the  old  town  having  been  by 
slow  degrees  invaded  and  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea.  The  extent  of  the  ravage  may  be  estimated 


by  the  fact  that  at  one  time  Dunwich  cour 
fifty-two  churches,  of  which  not  a vestige  is 
except  the  one  just  referred  to. 

In  Longman's  Magazine  Mr.  \V.  Schoo' 
devotes  what  maybe  called  a“  popular  scienti 
article  to  “The  Pleiades,”  and  marshals  a 
facts  which  are  striking  enough  ; among  nth 
that  this  garland  of  stars,  to  which  poets  ol 
lime  have  devoted  pretty  epithets,  is  an  ass: 
blage  of  worlds  amid  which  our  whole  s.‘ 
system  would  be  an  insignificant  item,  1, 
taking  seven  and  a-half  hours  to  cross  the  li 
of  Neptune's  orbit,  while  it  would  take  sc 
years  to  cross  from  one  extreme  of  the  Pleiil 
to  another.  Such  ire  the  changes  in  our  ii 
of  the  relative  proportion  of  things  w 
advancing  time  has  brought  about. 

In  the  Reliquary  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodge’s  artick 
“The  Pre-Conquest  Churches  of  Northumlw 
is  continued  ; among  other  articles  are  “ 
Roman  Road  through  East  Cleveland'*'! 
Canon  Atkinson  ; and  “ Notes  on  the  Cathet 
Churches  of  Sweden  ” by  Mr.  T.  M.  Fallon.') 

Pictures  from  Punch  is  a very  good  is 
including  some  famous  drawings  of  long  ; 
which  every  one  will  remember  and  be  gla; 
meet  again. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAI.  Al. 

COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A Home  Counties  District  Meeting  of' 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engil^ 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Reading,  on  S: 
day.  Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs,  C.F..,  of  West  Bromw 
President  of  the  Association,  presided,  andr 
attendance,  including  a strong  contingenk 
Metropolitan  members,  was  one  of  the  large:; 
the  annals  of  the  Association. 

The  members  were  received  in  the  Town): 
by  the  Mayor  (Councillor  Field)  and  set 
members  of  the  Town  Council.  In  offering 
members  of  the  Association  a cordial  welct 
the  Mayor  said  that  Reading  was  in  a very  ff*- 
prosperous  condition,  and  in  municipal  mati 
not  far  behind  the  times.  The  visit  woulq 
instructive  to  Reading,  and  he  hoped  not  lad: 
in  benefit  to  the  members  of  the  Association.'! 

The  President,  in  acknowledgment,  said  it. 
of  great  interest  to  municipal  engineersi 
visiting  the  %'arious  towns  throughout  the  Ic 
dom  to  see  the  progress  made  in  munic: 
engineering.  Wherever  municipal  engin; 
went  they  saw  something  to  interest,  some; 
formation  to  gather,  and  he  hoped  did  not 
away  without  leaving  some  information  beh  ' 
The  interchange  of  ideas  at  their  meetings  lem 
to  the  improvement  of  the  towns  they  re 
sented. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  C.  Jones  (Eali;; 
seconded  by  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade  (Hornsr 
Mr.  A.  Claude  Robinson  (Willesden)  was: 
elected  pro  ton.  honorary  secretary  for  the  Hi 
Counties  District.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  ackn' 
ledgment  of  the  proposition,  which  was  un 
mously  adopted,  said  it  was  with  regret  he ; 
compelled  to  retire. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Collins,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Boro 
Engineer,  Reading,  read  a paper  on  machiiieri 
applied  to  tlie  breaking  up  of  macadam.  •. 
said  that  of  machines  now  in  u.se  in  England  : 
best  known  were  the  following  : — Rutly’s  R 
Scarifier,  patented  1S84;  Voysev  i.V  Ilosai 
apparatus  for  breaking  up  streets,  I'Sqo  : Jaclai 
Road  Scarifier,  March,  1S51  ; Wallis’s  maa, 
for  breaking  the  surface  oi  roads,  Xovcml 
1891  ; Henderson’s  machine  for  breaking 
Macadam,  November,  1S91.  Messrs.  Ji 
Fowler  & Com]ianyhad  recently  made  a machi 
which  was  being  tested  before  being  placed; 
the  market.  The  Syracuse  Chilled  Plough  C( 
pany,  New  York,  make  a Macadam  plough  wli 
is  drawn  by  horses.  Having  given  details  of 
construction  of  the  various  machines,  Mr. 
said  tliat  with  regard  to  general  results  arL 
from  the  use  of  suitable  machines  his  experiei. 
had  proved  that  such  work  could  be  done  mi' 
more  thoroughly  and  quickly  than  by  mani 
labour  at  a cost  which  had  not  amounted  in 
average  to  more  than  half  that  of  manual  wo 
With  the  .scarifiers,  including  l!endei» 
machine,  stones,  cliijxs,  &c.,  were  not  projeOi 
through  the  air  at  all ; with  Voysey 's  & HosaC' 
machine  stones  were  not  projected  more  than 
or  3 ft.,  and  not  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause  1 
convenience  or  danger  ; with  the  Wallis  road  p.' 
all  the  stones  projected  were  at  once  stopped  . 
the  padded  casing  which  encloses  the  apparaln 
Consequently,  it  cpuld  be  seen  that  one 
the  great  inconveniences  and  dangers  c( 
stantly  arising  when  hand  - picking  was  V-ei 
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was  avoided  by  the  use  of  either  of  the 
hines  described.  By  the  aid  of  a machine 
< could  be  carried  on  at  night-time  as  well  as 
lay,  only  ordinary  hand  lanterns  being  required 
tow  the  depth  of  cut,  &c.  In  refacing  rough 
Is  which  had  sufficient,  or  nearly  sufficient, 
i\  upon  them,  a road-breaking  machine  was 
t valualile.  In  most  towns  it  was  not  possible 
btain  sufficient  men  experienced  in  road-pick- 
:o  break  up  a road  at  a rate  approaching  the 
d of  machine  work. 

he  various  types  of  scarifiers  were  subsequently 
at  work  on  a trial  length  of  road,  and  the 
csentatives  of  the  various  firms  interested 
permitted  to  give  additional  details  as  to 
machines.  The  most  important  statements 
e were  by  Mr.  Collins,  the  author,  from 
culars  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  de  Coiircy  Mead, 
the  machine  of  the  Hornsey  Local  Board  had 
fied  26,000  yards  at  a cost  of  ^d.  per  yard  ; 
lessrs.  Wallis  and  Steevens  that  in  a trial  at 
brook  733  yards  were  broken  up  at  a cost  of 
d.,  which  works  out  at  6^  yards  for  id.,  or, 
allowance  for  depreciation,  at  5^  yards  ; and 
Jr.  Evershed  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
rtake  work  at  ^d.  a yard. 

r.  ‘Low  (Hampstead),  in  moving  a vote  of 
its,  said  that  Local  Boards  would  be  glad  to 
’ that  five  yards  of  road  could  be  broken  up 
penny,  as  they  had  been  paying,  on  contract, 
my  a yard.  The  labour  question  was,  how- 

so  important,  that  the  question  of  super- 
g band  by  machine  labour  was  a very  difficult 
or  surveyors  to  deal  with, 

•.  Weaver  (Kensington),  who  seconded,  re- 
ed that  while,  if  he  were  a County  Surveyor, 
ould  adopt  one  of  the  machines,  he  should 
hink  of  doing  so  in  the  metropolitan  district, 
e there  are  so  many  plug-boxes,  electric  light 

s,  and  other  obstructions  in  the  roads. 

ter  a discussion  the  vote  of  thanks  was 
ed. 

. A.  T.  Walker,  Assoc. Mec.  Inst.  C.E., 
rworks  Manager,  read  a paper  entitled 
:ent  extension  of  Reading  Waterworks  and 
se  of  Polarite  therein.”  He  spoke  highly  of 
iccess  which  had  attended  the  use  of  polarite 
acling  as  a filtering  medium. 

. A.  E.  Collins  next  read  a paper  on  “Some 
cipal  Works  in  Reading.”  He  said  the 
alion  was  63,000,  and  the  rateable  value 
00/.  The  population  had  nearly  doubled  in 
y years,  owing  principally  to  the  large  in- 
: of  many  of  its  industries.  The  most 
tanl  municipal  Work  carried  out  had  been 
irchase  and  preparation  of  the  sewage  farm 
le  construction  of  the  sewerage  system  and 
:e  pumping  station.  The  works  had  cost 
350,000/.  Sewage  was  first  pumped  to  the 
ibout  twenty  years  ago  ; it  had  received  the 
:e  of  the  borough  since  then.  The  town  was 
:d  on  the  separate  system.  Each  street  had 
istinct  systems  of  sewers,  one  for  sewage, 
r surface  water ; likewise  each  house  had 
^sterns  of  drains.  As  a result  ordinary 
11  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  flow  of 
e to  the  sewage  pumpingstation.  The  average 
ty  pumped  was  about  x,5oo,ooogalIons  per 
In  December  last  he  recommended  that  ex- 
ental  trials  be  made  to  show  whether  domestic 
could  profitably  be  burnt  in  the  furnaces 
I three  Lancashire  boilers  supplying  the 
ing  - engines.  Temporary  forced  blast 
s were  made  at  the  pumping-station  and 
to  the  boiler  furnaces.  During  the  past 
months  the  engines  had  been  driven  by 
raised  from  the  combustion  of  unprepared 
refuse  only.  The  amount  of  refuse  con- 
1 averaged  about  18  tons  per  day.  It 
ed  two  boilers  heavily  fired  with  refuse 
3duce  as  much  steam  as  one  boiler  lightly 
with  medium  quality  steam  coal,  Not  the 
jst  nuisance  had  been  experienced.  With 
1 to  the  financial  aspect,  in  Reading  all  the 
e could^  be  pumped  by  water  during  about 
nonths  in  the  year ; during  that  time  only  a 
quantity  of  cheap  refuse  coke  was  burnt  to 
the  boilers  hot  and  maintain  draught  in 
icy  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
atiori  of  the  outfall  trunk  sewer ; con- 
:itly  it  would  be  seen  that  a large  saving  in 
f fuel  could  not  be  effected.  On  the  other 
the  handling  of  large  amounts  of  house 
and  clinker  necessitated  considerable  cost 
)our.  As  a result  he  found  the  cost  of 
ig  the  sewage  pumping  machinery  would  he 
sed  by  about  145/.  per  annum  by  running 
^eam  machinery  throughout  the  year,  using 
refuse  as  fuel.  During  such  periods  as 
“power  was  not  available,  and  steam  must 
0,  a saving  of  ,10/.  per  week  was  effected, 
that,  were  water-power  not  available,  a 
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large  saving  would  be  effected  by  the  use  of 
house  refuse  instead  of  coal.  Notwithstanding 
that  a loss  was  made  at  the  pumping-station  by 
the  use  of  house  refuse,  a saving  was  made  in  the 
cost  of  collection  and  disposal,  and  the  net  result 
was  a saving  of  about  320/.  per  annum.  Sewage 
was -applied  to  the  land  in  its  raw  state  with 
results,  as  far  as  crops  were  concerned,  which 
were  not  always  satisfactory.  The  author  also 
described  the  various  public  offices  and  works 
belonging  to  the  town. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  visited  the 
Corporation  workshops,  the  Blake’s  Lock  sewage 
pumping-station,  the  Fobney  waterworks,  and 
the  gasworks,  where  various  labour-saving  ap- 
pliances were  inspected. 


COMPETITIONS, 

Oddfellows  Hall,  Dorkino.  — We  are 
informed  that  the  design  submitted  in  this  com- 
petition by  Messrs.  W.  & G.  Shearburn,  archi- 
tects, Arundel-street,  Strand,  and  Dorking,  has 
been  accepted. 


Jllustrations. 


.A  New  Castor. — Harding's  patent  “Globe'' 
Castor  is  another  attempt  to  make  a spherical  castor 
which  will  move  freely  in  any  direction,  a thing 
which  in  our  opinion  cannot  really  be  done  on  any 
theorectically  correct  mechanieal  principle,  though 
such  a thing  may  practically  be  made  to  work  to  a 
certain  extent.  Mr.  Harding's  castor  is  made  of 
larger  size  than  usual,  forming  a globe  proportioned 
to  the  average  thickness  of  the  leg  of  the  furniture, 
and  is  made  of  a thin  hollow  shell  of  hard  and 
highly-polished  metal  working  in  an  inverted  cup  of 
a section  of  a little  more  than  a hemisphere,  so  as 
to  keep  the  castor  in  its  place.  The  castor  bears 
upon  a small  polished  steel  button  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cup.  The  principle  of  course  is  to 
design  the  castor  and  its  bearing  so  that  there 
should  be  less  frictional  binding  between  them  than 
between  the  castor  and  any  floor  substance 
to  which  it  is  likely  to  be  applied,  and  no  doubt  the 
example  shown  to  us  did  work  so  ; but  it  is  a faulty 
principle,  dependent  entirely  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  two  metal  surfaces  in  a high  state  of  polish, 
which  in  practice  would  be  difficult  to  maintain,  and 
we  should  expect  to  find  that  the  heavier  the  piece 
of  furniture  it  was  applied  to  the  less  likely  it  would 
be  to  work  satisfactorily.  However,  it  is  an 
ingenious  attempt,  and  may  be  worth  trial ; but  we 
never  have  much  faith  in  the  future  development  of 
a mechanism  which  is  not  perfect  in  principle. 


BUILDING  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
SURETY  COMPANY,  NEW  Y'ORK. 

nllE  new  building  projected  by  the 
American  Surety  Company,  New  York, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  that  city.  The  design  submitted  ])y  Mr. 
Bruce  Price  has  been  chosen  for  erection,  that 
being  judged  the  best  out  of  nine  submitted  by 
nine  of  the  leading  architects  in  New  York  in  a 
limited  competition.  Mr.  Richard  Morris  Hunt 
was  the  professional  adviser  of  the  company,  and 
each  architect  was  paid  750  dols.  for  his  drawing. 

Tiie  conditions  were  somewhat  novel.  The 
site  is  approximately  85  ft.  by  S5  ft.,  though  not 
quite  square.  For  this  plans  were  required  for  a 
building  from  fifteen  to  twenty  stories  high. 
Most  of  the  competitors  submitted  designs  for  a 
twenty-story  building,  and  Mr.  Price,  whose 
twenty-story  design  was  accepted,  submitted  an 
alternative  for  a building  of  twenty-seven  stories. 
The  proposed  building,  having  a height  of  300  ft., 
naturally  takes  the  form  of  a lower,  and  negotia- 
tions are  in  progress  whereby  the  company  hope 
to  secure  control  of  the  adjoining  premises,  which 
extend  around  their  own  lot,  and  which  it  is 
known  will  not  be  built  upon  for  many  years  to 
come,  thus  justifying  them  in  continuing  the  ' 
design  of  the  main  fa9ades  around  the  four  sides 
of  tlie  building.  As  the  best  views  of  this 
structure  will  be  obtained  from  the  waters  of  New 
York  harbour,  the  architect  will  have  an  unusual 
opportunity  of  erecting  a business  building  of 
monumental  character  that  may  be  seen  from  all 
points.  This  action  is  somewhat  significant, 
since  most  of  the  high  office  buildings  in  New 
York  are  designed  with  reference  to  their  street 
fa<;ades  only,  and  present  nothing  but  huge  un- 
broken walls  of  brick  to  the  water  fronts. 

The  building  is  to  be  built  of  white  granite. 
The  main  entrance,  on  Broadway,  is  through  a 
semi-circular  apse  immediately  behind  the  Ionic 
porch.  The  first-floor  will  be  fitted  up  for  banks, 
which  will  have  direct  connexion  with  safety 
vaults  in  the  basement.  The  second-floor  will 
be  fitted  up  for  a large  corporation,  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  for  the  uses  of  the  Americ.an 
Surety  Company  itself,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
building  for  offices,  chiefly  for  lawyers.  The 
annexed  typical  floor  plan  shows  one  of  these 
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stories  divided  up  into  small  offices,  which  it  is  | 
proposed  to  rent  in  suites.* 

The  illustration  is  from  the  perspective  sub- 
mitted by  the  architect  in  competition,  and  shows 
the  building  as  it  would  appear  from  a point 
300  ft.  distant  were  all  the  intervening  buildings 
jemoved.  It  therefore  presents  a better  view  of 
the  building  than  can  ever  really  be  had.  Broad- 
way, which  the  building  faces,  is  but  slightly  over 
So  ft.  wide,  and  Pine-street,  the  cross  street,  is 
but  35  ft.  wide.  The  Equitable  building, 
directly  across  Pine-street  from  the  Surety  build- 
ing, is  about  120  ft.  in  height.  Trinity  church- 
yard is  directly  opposite  the  Broadway  front  of 
the  building,  and  a good  view  of  it  will  be  had 
from  its  lower  side,  a block  away. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  building  will  cost 
1,000,000  dols.  to  erect.  The  land  on  which  it 
will  stand  cost  1,435,000  dols. 


ST.  MARYLEBONE  GENERAL  DISPEN- 
SARY, WELBECK-STREET. 

The  view  shows  the  front  block  of  the  dis- 
pensary, which  is  No.  77  in  Welbeck-slreet.  It 
is  occupied  with  the  board-room,  upon  the  first 
floor  ; committee-room,  resident  medical  officers’ 
apartments,  and  official  residence,  in  the  upper 
stories ; and  housekeeper's  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment. Reference  to  the  ground-plan,  published 
under  date  April  15,  1893,  in  the  Builder,  with 
the  view  of  the  patients’  entrance  in  Marylebone- 
lane,  will  explain  the  arrangements  of  the 
Institution,  which  provides  consultation-rooms 
and  a dispensary,  and  waiting-halls  and  offices. 

Messrs.  T.  II.  Adamson  & Sons  were  the 
contractors  for  the  front  block  now  illustrated. 
The  carving  is  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley, 
and  the  ironwork  by  Mr.  Boulting,  of  Mary- 
lebone. 

The  general  character  of  this  front  of  the 
building,  containing  the  residences  and  board- 
room,  has  been  purposely  differentiated  from  that 
of  the  patients’  entrance  front  in  Marylebone- 
lane.  "The  architect  is  Mr.  Beresford  Pite. 


METROPOLITAN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Tjie  illustration  is  of  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  building  in  Moorgate-street  which  has  recently 
been  erected  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance 
Society.  The  building  has  been  built  in  two 
blocks,  the  society  occupying  the  basement, 
ground,  and  first  floors  of  the  larger  block,  the 
remainder  being  arranged  for  letting  in  blocks  of 
offices.  The  basement  of  the  society’s  portion  is 
mainly  occupied  by  extensive  strong  rooms  fitted 
in  the  most  secure  manner  by  Messrs.  Chubb  & 
Co.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  main  office,  the 
actuary  and  the  assistant  actuary’s  rooms,  and  a 
committee  room.  On  the  first  floor  a board-room, 
doctor’s  and  dressing  rooms,  waiting-room,  and 
director’s  luncheon-room.  A double  staircase 
leads  by  the  one  flight  from  the  ground  floor 
office  to  the  board-room,  and  by  another  flight  to 
the  offices  over  the  society’s  portion  which  are 
entered  from  Coleman-street,  a great  deal  of 
valuable  space  being  saved  on  the  ground  floor  by 
this  arrangement.  The  walls  of  the  ground  floor 
are  panelled  to  a height  of  about  10  ft.  in  Spanish 
mahogany,  with  a lining  of  cipolline  marble  alx)ve. 
The  board  room  is  also  partly  panelled  with 
Spanish  mahogany.  The  desks,  screens,  fireplace.^, 
and  other  fittings  are  all  in  a similar  material, 
and  especially  designed  by  the  architects.  Port- 
land-stone is  used  throughout  the  fronts,  with  a 
polished  base  of  Cornish  granite.  The  electric 
light  is  fitted  throughout. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co. 
The  architectural  sculpture  is  by  Mr.  \V.  S. 
Frith  : the  saniUry  work  by  Messrs.  Dent  & 
Hellyer,  the  electric  lighting  by  Messrs.  Strode 
& Co.  The  whole  was  designed  by  Mr.  Aston 
Webb  and  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell,  and  their  clerk  of 
works  was  Mr.  T.  Warburton. 


S.  PETRONIO,  BOLOGNA. 

The  church  of  S.  Petronio,  as  we  see  it  to-day, 
IS  only  the  first  portion  of  a vast  project  by  which 
the  Bolognese  were  to  have  the  largest  church  in 
Italy. 

Siena  and  many  other  towns  had  striven  for 
centuries  for  the  same  honour,  but  misfortunes 
had  fallen  uix)n  them,  and  Bologna,  too,  found 
Its  ambition  unrealisable. 

The  church,  commenced  in  1390,  by  Antonio 
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Doorway,  St.  Marylcbone  Central  Dis/ettsary 


Vincenzi,  if  completed,  would  bas  e been  6cx3  ft. 
in  length,  with  transepts,  and  a dome  over  the 
crossing.  The  present  church  is  only  the  nave 
of  this  scheme,  and  owing  to  its  great  width  and 
the  enormous  span  of  its  arches,  it  has  a vastness 
unsurpassed,  perhaps,  by  any  church  in  Italy. 
This  nave  measures  384  ft.  in  length,  and,  with 
the  cliaiiels,  156  ft.  in  width.  jSlany  designs 
were  made  by  the  architects  of  the  Renaissance 
for  the  completion  of  the  facade,  amongst  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Palladio,  Vignola,  and  Giulio 
Romano,  but  it  still  remains  unfinished.  The 
chapels  contain  many  frescoes  and  other  works, 
anil  are  divided  fronj  the  aisles  by  b\;ai4tiful 
spreerLs  of.  marble. 


Though  the  interior  of  S.  Petronio  has  E 
special  claim  to  beauty  of  detail,  though  its  wa 
are  bare  and  cold,  still  there  is  somethii 
extremely  picturesque  in  its  great  level  floe 
dying  away  unbrokenly  until  it  loses  itself  . 
mystery.  Fra.ncis  W.  Bedi  oRIj. - 

I’ALAZZU  DELLA  CASA,  GENOA.  , 
This  quiet,  fifteenth  - century,  unpaLilii 
“ palazzo  ” occu]iies  a prominent  site  facing  lit 
Piazza  Fontane  ^lorosc. 

The  materials  witii  which  it  is  built,  and  th 
restraint  shown  in  its  design  by  the  square,  ut 
broken  outline  and  fa9adc,  constitute  its  thi 
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Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Offices. 


ms.  Almost  the  only  enrichment  is  con- 
rated  on  the  second  floor,  where  the  cusped 
•el  course  and  the  balconies  below  and  niches 
II  statuettes  between  the  windows  are  used 
I admirable  discrimination  and  effect. 

•urther  eflect  is  given  to  the  front  by  the 
ses  of  variously-coloured  materials.  The 
' nd  stage  up  to  the  first  string-course  is  of 
b or  dark  grey  marble,  with  inserted  carved 
ds  m while  marble,  and  white  marble  jambs 
iorways.  The  other  three  stages  are  built  in 


alternate  courses  of  black  and  white  or  cream- 
coloured  marble,  with  black  or  dove  marble 
string-courses.  The  balustraded  balconies  are  of 
white  marble,  and  the  corbelled  string-course 
between  is  of  black,  with  white  marble  top  and 
bottom  members.  The  niches  and  figures  are  of 
white  marble,  as  is  also  the  main  cornice.  The 
window  jalousies,  &c.,  are  painted  green,  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  red  pantiles,  all  mellowed 
by  time. 

T.  Rogers  I^ijselu  , ■ 


HYDE  PARK  MANSIONS. 

We  have  no  information  from  the  architect 
about  this  building,  the  view  of  which  we  give  in 
the  present  number  as  affording  a kind  of  con- 
trast or  pendant  to  the  American  manner  of 
designing  buildings  for  a multiplicity  of  occu- 
pants, illustrated  in  another  plate  in  this  issue. 
The  English  building  “ in  flats  " is  simply  a very 
extended  street  house,  or  a continuation  of  street 
houses,  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  American 
extends  his  building  vertically  instead  of  hori- 
zontally, thereby  producing  a striking  appearance 
and  securing  for  the  proprietor  a great  deal  of 
rent  out  of  his  site,  but  at  the  cost  of  overpower- 
ing the  ordinary  buildings  and  robbing  them  of  a 
great  deal  of  light.  On  the  whole  perhaps  the 
English  system  is  more  conducive  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION. 

An  interesting  paper  dealing  with  the  present 
position  of  Paris  with  regard  to  water  supply  and 
drainage  was  read  before  a meeting  of  this 
Association  on  Saturday,  last,  at  Carpenters’  Hall, 
London  Wall,  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  pre- 
siding. In  the  absence  of  the  author  of  the  paper, 
M.  Bechmann,  Chiefofthe  Sanitary  Service  of  Paris, 
the  President  read  the  paper,  which  dealt,  firstly, 
with  the  scheme  projected  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  by  the  then  Chief  Engineer  of  Paris,  M. 
Belgrand,  for  providing  an  ample  supply  of  water 
to  the  French  metropolis.  This  great  project, 
only  recently  completely  realised,  provides  for 
the  two  and  a half  millions  of  people  a water 
supply  of  44  gals,  per  head  per  day,  of  which 
265  gals,  are  drawn  from  the  Seine,  the  Marne, 
and  from  the  Ourcq  Canal,  for  use  in  the 
streets,  gardens,  factories  and  workshops,  and 
173  gals,  for  household  purposes.  The  domestic 
supply  is  carried  in  separate  pipes  from  its 
sources  in  the  chalk  formation  to  all  the 
stories  of  Paris  houses,  and  it  is  described  in  the 
paper  as  perfectly  bright,  pure,  fresh,  and 
palatable.  Both  systems  of  pipes  are  under 
■ constant  pressure,  the  water  delivered  to  the 
houses  being  measured  by  some  65,000  water- 
meters.  An  additional  twenty-two  litres  of  pure 
spring  water  can  be  supplied  even  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  should  it  be  required,  and  the  public 
supply  can  be  increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent, 
on  any  emergency.  In  short,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  drinking  water  of  Paris  is  quite  as  good  as 
that  of  Vienna,  long  esteemed  the  best  in  Europe, 
and  is  much  beyond  all  present  wants.  Of  the 
drainage  system  of  Paris,  M.  Bechmann  has 
not  so  good  an  account  to  render.  Out  of  the 
1,400  kilometres  of  streets  in  Paris,  one-seventh 
are  still  without  any  drain,  and  covered  cesspools 
remain  in  the  greater  number  of  private  dwel- 
lings. Three-fourths  of  the  total  sewage  of 
Paris  is  discharged  into  the  Seine  near  the 
Pont  d’Asniferes,  close  to  walls  of  the  city. 
The  remaining  fourth  of  the  sewage  is 
treated  at  Gennevilliers,  in  irrigation  fields. 
The  Parisians,  proud  of  the  magnificent  subways 
which  had  been  established  in  one  half  of 
Paris,  at  the  death  of  M.  Belgrand  in  1878  and 
heedless  of  the  efforts  of  enlightened  engineers 
like  the  late  Messrs.  Alphand  and  Durancl- 
Claye  have  remained  satisfied,  until  recently,  to 
retain  64, OTO  cesspools,  17,000  ordinary  pails,  and 
34,000  dividing  pails.  There  is  now  at  last  a 
prospect  of  the  full  realisation  of  the  great  schemes 
of  the  departed  engineers,  although  an  eventual 
expenditure  of  143,000,000  of  francs,  or  5,720,000/. 
sterling,  has  to  be  faced.  The  works  actually 
in  progress  involve  an  expenditure  of  over 
3,000,000/.  on  new  sewers  and  the  improvement 
of  old  ones,  and  upon  a new  irrigation  field  at 
Acheres  costing  368,000/.,  which  is  expected  to 
be  in  full  working  operation  next  spring.  Within 
five  years,  when  the  new  works  contemplated  by 
a Bill  sugge-sted  and  supported  by  the  State 
authorities  will  be  completed,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
M.  Bechmann  that  the  Seine  will  no  longer  be 
polluted  by  Parisian  sewage,  except  perhaps  at 
the  time  of  the  very  rare  storm  overflows, 
and  within  ten  years  the  sanitation  of  Paris 
will  be  very  nearly  perfect.  The  new  law,  of 
which  Paris  is  in  daily  expectancy,  will  mark  a 
new  era  for  the  French  metropolis,  where  a 
perfect  system  of  draini^e,  added  to  the  already 
excellent  water  supply,  must  have  the  happiest 
influence  upon  public  health  and  the  bills  of 
mortality.  A vote  of  thanks  having  been  given 
by  acclamation  to  M.  Bechmann,  the  meeting 
discussed  the  procedure  to  be  followed  at  the 
forthcoming  annual  conference  of  the  Association, 
proposed  to  be  held  at  Nottingham  on  the  nth 
and  |2th  jirox,  The  first  day,  Friday,  will  be 
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spent  in  visits  to  the  sanitary  works  at  Eastcroft,. 
the  destructor  furnace,  &c.,  with  a meeting  in 
the  evening,  followed  by  a concert.  On  Saturday, 
after  a reception  by  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham, 
Mr.  Alderman  Pullman,  the  conference  will  take 
place,  when  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Sir 
W.  B.  Richardson,  Sir  Samuel  J.  Johnson,  Town 
Clerk,  and  Dr.  P.  Boobbyer,  and  after 

luncheon  visits  will  be  paid  to  the  Castle  Art 
Museum,  University  College,  and  other  pl.aces  of 
interest. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

On  Tuusday  the  first  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  after  the  Easter  recess  was  held 
in  the  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  John 
Hutton,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 

London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill. — The 
Parliamentary  Committee  reported  as  follows  in 
reference  to  the  London  Streets  and  Buildings 
Bill 

■‘A  Sub-Committee  of  this  Committee  to  which 
the  Chairman  and  some  members  of  the  Building 
Act  Committee  are  acting,  have  been  considering 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill  for  some  time  past,  and 
have  submitted  to  us  certain  amendments  which  we 
have  fully  discussed,  and  have  decided  to  advise  the 
Council  to  adopt.  We  have  directed  a copy  of  the 
amendments  to  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Council,  but  a few  words  of  explanation  are 
required  with  respect  to  them.  Part  IV.  of  the 
Bill  relating  to  open  spaces  about  buildings  and 
height  of  buildings,  as  originally  passed  by  the 
Building  Act  Committee  and  by  the  Council,  was 
intentionally  drawn  in  a sweeping  form.  The 
provisions  were  not  only  more  drastic  than  the 
Committee  thought  likely  to  pass,  but  in  some 
resp>ects  might  be  considered  as  going  further 
than  the  needs  of  the  case  demanded.  The 
process  of  consolidation  involved  much  more 
re-drafting  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  this 
process  led  to  yet  further  stringency  in  Part  I. 
relating  to  the  formation  and  widening  of  streets, 
and  Part  II.  relating  to  lines  of  building  frontage. 
The  whole  subject  is  beset  with  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties, which  centre  in  the  fact  that  building  legisla- 
tion has  to  be  applied  to  the  most  diverse  cases,  and 
under  greatly-varying  circumstances.  Building  sites 
differ  greatly  in  size,  shape,  and  situation  ; buildings 
are  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  adapted  to  the  most 
varied  uses — dwelling-houses,  hotels,  offices,  shops, 
warehouses,  and  factories ; dwelling-houses  again 
are  very  differently  circumstanced,  and  the  same  set 
of  rules  are  not  required  for  a large  house  in  Mayfair 
and  for  a cottage  in  Rotherhithe,  while  a block  of 
residential  flats  requires  treatment  different  from 
either.  The  problem  was  so  to  strengthen  the  law 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  erect  unhealthy  dwellings, 
while  at  the  same  time  interfering  as  little  as  might 
be  with  the  trade  ofLondon,  in  which  all  sections  are 
equally  interested.  After  trying  various  principles  of 
exemption,  it  was  considered  that  it  would  be  better 
to  wait  and  see  what  form  opposition  to  the  Bill  would 
take,  and  then  to  frame  exempting  clauses  to  meet  it 
as  far  as  might  appear  proper  and  reasonable,  and  the 
Bill  adopted  by  the  Council  was  framed  in  this  sense. 
Accompanying  a general  desire  for  a good  Bill  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  present  legislation  on 
the  subject,  there  was  a yet  more  general  and  un- 
yielding opposition  to  several  of  the  more  stringent 
provisions  of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  deposited  Bill. 
We  admit  the  force  of  the  argument,  confirmed  as  it 
is  by  the  experience  of  provincial  towns,  that  build- 
ing legulations,  if  too  stringent,  may  defeat  their 
own  object.  While  it  is  most  desirable  that  every 
new  building  erected  and  every  addition  made  to 
an  existing  building  should  be  planned  and  con- 
structed on  the  most  improved  [irinoiples,  it  is  equally 
desirable  that  property  owners  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged from  improving  old  buildings,  or  h,impered 
m carrying  out  small  additions  to  or  modifications 
of  their  property.  Rules  and  restrictions  which 
may  be  fairly  imposed  upon  owners  laying  out 
new  streets,  or  building  upon  land  hitherto  un- 
covered might,  and  in  many  cases  would,  press  with 
undue  severity  upon  the  owner  of  old  buildings 
abutting  upon  a narrow  ancient  street.  In  such  a 
case  the  obligation  to  set  back  or  to  give  up  land  at 
the  rear  might  make  rebuilding  quite  impracticable, 
or  at  any  rate  involve  such  great  loss  or  expense  as 
to  be  prohibitory.  Such  a system  would  accord- 
ingly deter  owners  from  making  desirable  improve- 
ments which  might  be  practicable,  and  cause  the 
retention  for  long  periods  of  years  of  old  buildings 
of  a most  unsatisfactory  character.  Since  the 
deposit  of  the  Council's  Bill  our  sub-committce  have 
had  several  long  interviews  with  representatives  of 
various  bodies  which  have  been  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  them,  and  have  led  to  the  following 
results;— |i)  A large  number  of  small  technical 
amendments  have  l>een  made  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  all  parlies.  {2)  A set  of  amendments 
designed  to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  main  objec- 
tions to  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Bill  have  been  drawn 
up.  As  regards  the  latter,  we  and  the  delegates 
agree  with  the  Council  that  to  exempt  the  Citv  of 
London,  as  such,  from  any  clauses  of  the  Bill  was 
objectionable  in  principle.  The  character  of  streets 
$nd  buildings,  rather  than  their  geographical  posi- 
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tion  should  be  the  criterion.  Accordingly  it  is 
proposed  to  interfere  as  little  as  may  be  with 
premises  devoted  to  business  purposes;  it  is- also- 
proposed  to  deal  more  stringently  with  dwellings 
adapted  for  the  use  of  artisans  and  labourers  than 
with  other  houses.  Those  who  live  in  the  better 
class  of  houses  are  not  nearly  so  crowded  together 
room  for  room  as  are  the  poor,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  in  a much  better  position  to  protect 
themselver.  The  sub-committee  are  of  opinion,  in 
which  we  concur,  that,  while  the  proposed  amend- 
ments will  minimise  interference  with  the  many 
classes  of  property  which  it  is  pot  decided  to  disturb, 
they  will  effect  those  sanitary  improvements  imore 
particularly  as  regards  free  access  of  light  and  air), 
which  the  Council  is  so  desirous  to  obtain.  Inter  alia 
the  Bill  amended  by  us  would  effectually  prevent 
the  present  glaring  evil  whereby  an  owner  is  allowed 
in  rebuilding  upon  old  sites  to  make  matters  much 
worse  than  they  were  before.  Moreover,  and  this 
is  a point  of  great  importance,  the  Bill  as  amended 
would  be  far  easier  to  administer  than  in  its  original 
form.  Legislation  under  which  exemptions  tend 
to  become  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  is  bad 
legislation.  For  these  reasons  it  will  , be  vastly 
easier  to  support  the  Bill  as  amended  by  us  in 
Committee.  The  concessions  which  have  been 
made  to  opponents  (whose  opposition  was  to  a great 
extent  quite  justifiable  and  reasonable),  will  greatly 
diminish  the  cost  of  promoi'on,  and,  what  is  scarcely 
less  important  with  a view  to  a successful  issue, 
materially  shorten  the  procedure  in  Committee. 
Lastly,  it  appears  to  us  much  belter  policy  to 
discuss,  and  as  far  as  may  be,  agree  upon  before- 
hand the  limitations  to  which  the  clauses  must  be 
subjected  rather  than  to  be  driven  to  accept 
without  adequate  lime  for  consideration  amendments 
put  forward  for  the  first  time  in  Committee.  The 
amendments  which  we  have  adopted  involve  so 
many  technicalities  that  it  would  be  difficult  and 
tedious  to  explain  their  precise  bearing  in  every 
case.  With  regard  to  Part  IV.,  relating  to  the 
open  spaces  about  buildings  and  height  of  buildings, 
we  have  amended  the  same  materially,  and  we 
recommend — 

‘ That  the  amended  provisions  of  Part  IV.  ^ now 
circulated  be  approve  and  adopted  by  the  Council.' ” 

Mr.  Cohen,  M.P.  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  whether  his  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  the  question  which  had  been 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  day  as  to 
the  price  at  which  alone  the  Bill  was  to  be 
obtained  ? The  Bill  cost  6s.  2d.  per  copy,  and 
those  who  were  opposed  to  it  had  some  ground 
for  complaint  as  to  its  cost. 

Mr.  Charles  Harrison  said  the  charge  was  the 
usual  charge  for  all  private  Bills  promoted  by  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Westacott  proceeded  to  refer  to  clause  176, 
when, 

Dr,  Longstaff  said  - that  the  Committee 
recommended  the  withdrawal  of  clause  176 
entirely. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  moved  the  following  amend- 
ment: — “That,  having  regard  to  the  serious 
character  of  the  amendments  now  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  London  .Streets  and  Buildings  Bill, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  not  time  before  the  Bill 
reaches  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  Council  to  give  the  amendments  any  con- 
sideration, or  to  ascertain  the  views  of  experts 
and  those  capable  of  giving  assistance  in  solving 
the  problem,  the  Council  do  withdraw  the  Bill 
from  Parliament  with  a view  to  presenting  a more 
fully  digested  one  next  session.”  The  Council 
was  a.sked,  he  said,  to  puf  forward  a Bill  in  a 
totally  different  form  from  the  one  which  they 
Considered  in  December,  and  in  his  opinion,  when 
once  they  had  pul  their  foot  forward,  they  should 
not  draw  back.  The  Bill  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily dealt  with  in  that  manner  ; the 
Council  should  have  before  them  on  the  one 
hand  a Consolidation  Bill  and  on  the  other  an 
Amendment  Bill,  in  order  that  they  might  know 
what  were  the  amendments  which  they  were  con- 
sidering. He  held  a very  strong  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  setting  back  a building 
on  a narrow  street.  The  Bill  they  were  putting 
forward  w-as  an  amateur’s  Bill.  In  his  opinion 
it  should  have  been  a (lovernment  Bill. 

Mr.  Campbell  seconded  the  amendment. 

Dr.  Longstaff  said  he  had  been  interested  in 
the  question  for  the  last  five  years,  but  it  was 
only  during  the  last  few  months  that  he  ha<I 
realised  the  whole  of  its  difficulties.  It  had  been 
said  that  they  should  consult  cxperL,  but  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  much  from  that  direction. 
The  best  plan,  and  the  one  which  they  had  adopted, 
was  to  place  before  experts  their  proposals,  and 
the  experts  would  then  say  what  they  thought. 

, This  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Bill  they 
were  considering.  The  Bill  had,  in  reference  to 
certain  i»arts,  particularly  Part  IV.,  called  forth  a 
perfect  storm  of  opposition  from  those  interested, 
but  he  thought  that,  with  some  necessary  friodifica- 
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tions,  the  Bill  might  pass  : unaltered  it  woul 
have  been  impossible  to  pass  it. 

The  amendment  was  then,  upon  a show  c 
hands,  declared  lost,  and  the  recommendation  t: 
the  Committee  was  agreed  to. 

Lincoln's  Inn-Jields. — The  same  Committe; 
reported  that  the  benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  di 
not  intend  to  oppose  the  provisions  of  the  Londai 
Improvements  Bill  for  the  acquisition  of  Lincoln' 
Inn-fields,  and  that  there  was  the  probability  o 
the  opposition  of  the  trustees  being  withdraw:: 
on  certain  conditions.  They  recommended  : 

“Th.it  if  necessary  to  secure  the  withdrawal  c 
the  opposition  by  the  trustees  and  inhabitants,  w, 
be  empowered  to  assent  to  the  payment  of  th 
agreed  sum  among  the  persons  interested  upon  ai 
their  interests  being  vested  by  the  Act  of  ParliameD' 
in  the  Council,  subject  to  the  conditions  as  to  tb 
user  now  in  the  Bill." 

Several  members  opposed  the  recommendation 
on  the  ground  that  the  payment  they  understoo< 
to  be  contemplated  was  larger  than,  in  thefi 
judgment,  was  justifiable,  but  the  recommends; 
tion  of  the  Committee  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 

The  Cotifuil's  IVater  Bill. — The  same  Con> 
mittee  also  repotted  as  follows  : — 

“Since  our  last  meeting  the  prospect  of  beint 
able  to  proceed  with  this  bill  has  been  largel.t 
diminished  by  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  0 
the  East  London  Water  Bill  and  other  water  bilf 
on  the  5th  instant.  Having  regard  to  observation 
which  fell  from  members  of  the  Government  in  th 
course  of  the  debate  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Couno 
promoting  some  more  practical  measure,  we  thiai 
It  quite  useless  to  proceed  with  the  present  bill,  an . 
we  recommend — 

‘That  the  Londoo  County  Council  Water  Bill  be  nc 
further  proceeded  with.' " 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Castle-alley.  Whitechapel. — On  the  reconx 
mendation  of  the  Improvements  Committee  it  wa’ 
resolved  to  contribute  one-half  of  the  cost  cl 
2,000/.  of  widening  Castle-alley,  Whitechapel,  f, 

Wellington-street  and  Strand  IFideniny. — Th'. 
same  committee  brought  up  a report,  which  w 
printed  in  the  Builder  for  March  17,  page  217 
respecting  the  widening  of  Wellington-street  am: 
the  Strand. 

They  recommended — 

‘ ‘ That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  t( 
the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  requirai 
by  the  statute,  the  Council  do  accept  the  terms  an 
conditions  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for  the  rem- 
sion  to  the  freehold  of  the  property  required  fc 
widening  Wellington-street  and  the  Strand,  and  dl 
carry  out  the  improvement  as  shown  upon  the  pla4 
submitted  with  this  report;  and  that  the  solicitor b: 
instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary  agreement  wifi 
the  Duchy." 

Mr.  Costelloe  moved  that  the  recommendatio'.i 
be  referred  bac^-,  especially  with  regard  to  th 
expediency  of  applying  in  this  case  the  principb 
of  betterment. 

Mr.  Hollington  said  the  Duchy  had  agreed  t ' 
take  8,000/.  less  than  was  originally  asked  for  oj 
condition  that  no  betterment  clause  was  inserted. 

On  a division,  the  amendment  was  adopted 
34  votes  against  31. 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Counci 
adjourned  at  half-past  7 o’clock. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Carlisi.e  Architectur.'Vl,  En(;im;krino 
AND  Si’HVEYINi;  As.sociation.— The  usua 
fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  4th  inst.,  whei 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  II.  Hodgkinson  01 
“ The  Strength  of  Beams  and  Simple  Structures.' 
The  paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  showii^ 
the  various  modes  of  loading  beams,  and  example: 
of  wrought  and  cast  iron  and  rolled  and  cylindrit^ 
beams.  These  the  lecturer  explained  in  detail  1 
and  pointed  out  the  nature  and  direction  of  th< 
forces,  acting-upon  them  under  the  varying  loads.; 
both  live  and  dead,  and  gave  the  factors  of  safety 
generally  taken  for  the  different  materials.  Hi 
also  gave  several  useful  formula;  for  working  ou 
the  strains  at  the  difl'erent  points  under  general 
conditions,  with  the  constants  deduced  from  tht 
breaking  weights  of  the  materials  mostly  used  in 
the  construction  of  beams,  &c.  Examples  o- 
braced  girders,  and  the  construction  of  cranti 
framings,  with  the  amount  of  stress  on  them  when 
loaded  and  occupying  different  positions,  were, 
also  dealt  with,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarkt. 
the  lecturer  said  that  whereas  the  material  turneci 
out  by  a British  firm  can  generally  be  relied  cm,! 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  some  of  the  matena. 
supplied  by  foreign  firms,  notably  Belgian. 

Edinbi'kgh  ARcinTi-x-Ti’kAi.  Association 
— On  the  4th  inst.,  at  a meeting  of  thc_  E_din. 
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jrgh  Architectural  Association,  Mr.  W.  W. 
obertson.  President,  in  the  chair,  a paper  on 
The  First  Wall  of  tidinbiirgh,  or  the  King’s 
'all,  and  Some  Evidence  Relating  Thereto,”  by 
' Miller,  F.S.A.{Scot.),  was  read  by  Mr 
S.  Aitken,  F.S.A.(Scot.).  Dr.  Miller  said 
aitland  asserted  that  the  King's  wall  was  built 
ter  1450,  but  from  a charter  of  James  II,  it 
ipeared  that  this  wall  formed  the  boundary  of 
'Uses  on  the  south  side  of  the  High-street  at  an 
rlier  date.  The  line  of  the  wall,  as  shown  with 
e aid  of  a limelight  view,  passed  in  almost  a 
rect  line  from  the  Castle  to  the  Netherbow,  its 
urse  being  through  the  centre  of  the  block  of 
uses  on  the  south  side  of  the  High-street, 
irtions  of  the  wall  were  discovered  early  this 
atury  at  Parliament-square.  This  wall,  said  Dr. 
■ilkr,  existed  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history 
the  town.  Mr.  Aitken  then  read  a paper  of  his 
■n  on  the  subject  of  “Modern  Edinburgh,” 
icussing  the  precise  point  at  which  James  Craig, 

! pioneer  in  the  planning  of  the  New  Town, 
nmenced  his  work.  The  lecturer  said  the  fact 
tally  stated  was  that  the  first  house  erected  w^s 
Rose-court,  George-street,  by  John  Young,  and 
.t  It  secured  to  him  the  premium  of  20/. 
ered  by  the  magistrates  to  whoever  should  build 
•t,  the  foundation-stone  being  laid  by  Craig, 
tober  26,  1767.  Mackay,  in  his  “Barony  of 
iughton,”  mentioned  Thistle-court,  and  gave 
; date  as  1766.  In  an  early  map,  without  date, 
olished  by  Ainslie,  which  he  stated  was  a copy 
one  in  the  possession  of  George  Paton  of  the 
stoms,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Provost  Steuart, 
s fixing  It  at  the  years  1780-81,  the  only  houses 
wn  immediately  behind  St.  Andrew’s  Church 
the  Vis-d-vis  two-story  blocks  still  standing  in 
istle-street,  with  gardens  or  forecourts  sepa- 
ng  them,  and  numbered  i,  2,  3,  and  4. 
other  _ authority  stated  that  the  first 
ise  built  in  the  New  Town  was  No  i 
nces-  street,  next  the  Register  Office! 
s might  mean  that  it  was  the  first  erected  in 
nces-street,  for  it  was  evident  that  priority 
date  settled  the  question  in  favour  of  the 
stle-street  house.  The  early  houses  in 
ices-street,  it  was  said,  had  no  doors  to  the 
n thoroughfares,  but  were  entered  by  common 
rs  from  the  meuse  lanes.  This  might  quite 
1 have  been  the  case.  As  Craig’s  plan 
cated  no  stables  at  the  backs  of  the  houses 
approach  from  that  side  would  therefore  be 
bjectionable.  The  first  part  of  the  New 
begun  was  the  eastward  end,  but  in  this 
rter  occurred  no  buildings  of  any  special 
rest  except  Sir  Laurence  Dundas’s  house 
ich  was  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers), 
the  corner  blocks  that  flanked  it  in  the 
of  St.  Andrew-square.  Of  these  two 
ks,  that  to  the  north,  it  had  been  suggested, 
esponded  with  the  design  in  one  of  the 
m s volumes  in  the  Soane  Museum  of  a 
for  Mr.  Andrew  Crosbie,  advocate  (the 
1 of  Plevdell  in  Onv  XTannArtn/T  1,.,* 


typical  buildings  were  described,  notably  Santa 
Sophia  and  St.  Sergius  at  Constantinople. 
Perhaps,  said  the  lecturer,  the  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  style  is  the  pendentive  dome, 
and  an  account  was  given  of  its  origin  in  Roman 
work  and  its  adoption  by  the  Byzantines,  under 
whom  it  was  perfected  and  made  an  integral  part 
of  design.  The  details  of  the  style  were  illus- 
trated by  diagrams  and  plates,  the  lecturer 
concluding  by  referring  to  the  adaptability  of  the 
style  to  modern  requirements.  A short  discussion 
followed,  and  at  the  close  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  Mr.  Graham. 


inal  of  Pleydell  in  “Guy  Mannering but 
iact  was  that  the  columns  and  mouldings  did 
accord  with  those  usually  employed  by  Robert 
m,  indeed  they  were  not  good  enough  to  be 
vork,  and  it  was  moreover  unusual  for  him 
4e  an  order  rising  at  once  from  the  ground 
■,  although  his  father,  William  Adam,  did  so 
ight  be  seen  at  Hopetoun  House  and  Airtli 
5e.  The  most  interesting  and  scholarly 
itples  of  the  early  phases  of  New  Town 
itecture  were  to  be  found  in  the  facades  of 
loUe- square,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
jnising  this,  the  proprietors  jealously  guarded 
: treasures  from  being  tampered  with,  or  if  it 
necessary  that  alteration  should  be  made, 
ige  that  it  be  done  with  the  utmost  good 
i and  in  a conservative  spirit.  There  was  no 
on  of  any  of  the  four  sides  which  would  not 
careful  study ; each  side  was  arranged  on 
central  block  and  wing  system,  and  one 
g point  of  merit  was  that  the  roofs,  contrary 
fiactice  in  Classic  architecture  at  that  time, 
j made  to  form  a visible  and  agreeable  ijart 
|ie  composition.  On  the  motion  of  Mr 
*r,  seconded  by  Professor  Baldwin  Brown,  a 
ol  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Aitken  for 
^ compliment  was  paid  to 

tiller.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of 
llrestdent,  to  record  in  the  minutes  the 
-lation  .s  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
y-' L curator  of  the 

rish  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

■’ASGow  Architectural  Association 

asu^  monthly  meeting  of  this  . Association 
'eltlm  the  rooms,  114,  West  Campbeli-streel, 
7'  A-  N.  Paterson,  M.A.,  in  the 

- A paper  was  read  by  Mx.  A.  Graham 
Vyzantinc  Architecture.”  A short  historical , 
3 0 the  style  was  given,  after  which  several 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Sanitary  Institute. —The  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  was 
held  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  the  Parkes  Museum, 
Margaret-street,  Sir  George  M.  Plumphrey,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  in  the  chair.  The 
annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  Institute, 
together  with  the  balance-sheet  and  statement  of 
accounts,  was  received  and  adopted.  Sir  Thomas 
Crawford,  Chairman  of  Council,  said  in  reading 
the  report  that  members  would  note  with  satis- 
faction that  the  work  of  the  Institute  had  been 
carried  on  and  extended  with  good  results  during 
the  past  year.  He  particularly  referred  to  the 
lectures  on  the  Sanitation  of  Industries  and 
Occupations  which  had  been  delivered  as  a new 
departure  in  the  work,  and  to  the  practical 
demonstration  now  given  to  students  as  part  of 
their  training  for  sanitary  inspectors.  The  mem- 
bers and  associates  of  the  Institute  at  the  end  of 
1893  numbered  1,319,  and  the  income  for  the 
year  amounted  to  3,415/.  The  Duke  of  West- 
minster was  re-elected  President  of  the  Institute. 
The  meeting  closed  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  chairman. 

Li\'ekpool  Engineering  Society.  — The 
eleventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  Coard  S. 
Pain,  A.  M.Inst.C.E.,  in  the  chair,  when  a paper, 
entitled  “Some  Methods  ot  Regulating  Pressure 
in  Electric  Light  Circuits,”  was  read  by  Mr. 
Wilfrid  S.  Boult,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  After  pointing 
out  the  necessity  for  very  exact  regulation  of 
pressure  in  currents  running  incandescent  lamps, 
owing  to  the  greatly-enhanced  variation  of  light 
due  to  a small  variation  of  pressure  and  the  quick 
destruction  of  the  incandescent  filament  if  a large 
access  of  pressure  takes  place,  the  Board  of  Trade 
limitations  were  given,  and  the,question  was  then 
considered  under  the  following  heads  Irregular 
speed  of  engine ; varying  terminal  E.  M.  F.  of 
dynamo  with  varying  load ; varying  loss  of 
E.  M.  F.  in  feeders  to  mains  with  varying  load  ; 
varying  loss  in  mains,  service  lines,  and  house 
wiring.  Numerous  diagrams  were  exhibited, 
illustrative  of  the  various  apparatus  and  methods 
described  in  the  paper,  which  was  stated  to  be 
written  more  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  non- 
electrical engineers  a general  insight  into  the 
present  state  of  the  question  than  with  the  object 
of  being  interesting  to  the  electrical  expert. 


Correspondence. 

7b  i/ie  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN,  DAMASCUS. 

Sir, — I thank  Mr.  Spiers  for  considering  so 
carefully  the  suggestions  I put  forward  in  regard 
to  this  church,  and  for  joining  in  the  attempt  to 
define  its  ancient  form. 

In  endeavouring  to  follow  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  Mr.  Spiers’  present  suggestion  it 
IS  necessary  to  have  a clear  view  of  the  plan  of 
the  whole  mosque  ; possibly  that  in  the  Builder 
for  March  17  may  serve  if  it  is  remembered  that 
the  two  wings  are  exactly  alike,  and  that  each  is 
made  up  oi  three  rows  of  columns,  and  a wall  to 
the  south,  the  north  side  being  formed  by  one  of 
the  rows  of  columns. 

^ Of  this  building  certain  parts  appear  to  me 
Early  Byzantine  : the  centre  of  north  front  with 
entrances,  the  window  above,  and  the  pediment 
making  up  the  gable  end  : the  arched  centre, 
including  the  niches  across  the  angles  of  the 
lantern  : the  south  w.all  and  gable.  " 

In  thus  considering  the  whole  of  the  centre 
block  Byzantine,  I agree  with  Choisy  and  Pro- 
fessor Lewis,  but  both  these  writers  believe  this 
part  to  be  a transept.  Professor  Lewis  says 
C'HoIy  Places  This  was,  I have  little 

doubt,  the  transeptal  part  of  the  great  church 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Arcadius  c.  395.” 

I shall  call  the  .two  plans  now  suggested  A and 
B,  as  it  is  more  easy— if  I have  to  oppose— to 
oppose  an  abstract  proposition. 


Scheme  A suggested  that  we  had  in  the  central 
part  nearly  the  whole  of  a church  of  Byzantine, 
pier  and  arch,  construction ; that  it  was  sym- 
metrically placed  in  a great  court  ; how  it 
was  related  to  previously-existing  work ; and 
how  it  might  have  been  easily  extended  to  form 
the  present  mosque. 

.Scheme  B. — Mr.  Spiers  now  agrees  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  centre  was  a transept, 
and  gives  up  this  part  altogether.  Of  two  shnilar 
wings,  one  is  to  be  chosen — which  one  is  uncer- 
tain— then,  out  of  its  three  rows  of  similar  columns 
at  equal  distances  apart,  two  rows  are  to  be 
selected  j then,  discarding  one  row  and  adding 
two  other  rows,  four  colonnades  are  obtained,  and 
a basilica  may  be  designed  to  contain  them. 

With  the  abandonment  of  the  centre,  every 
positive  claim  is  given  up,  even  the  two  rows  of 
columns  which  are  to  be  selected  out  of  six  are 
said  to  be  Roman  (see  February  17).  I will, 
however,  show  some  of  the  consequences  of 
entertaining  scheme  B. 

a.  Either  the  great  courtyard  must  go  with  the 
centre  building,  or  the  churcli  was  absolutely  in 
the  corner  with  its  entrances,  narthex,  and 
atrium  external  to  this  court. 

0.  In  the  transformation  to  the  wing  of  a 
mosque  the  basilica  was  virtually  destroyed  for 
the  sake  of  altering  a five-aisled  building  into  a 
three-aisled  building  when  other  mosques  have 
more  than  five  aisles,  that  of  Jerusalem,  as 
completed  by  Walid’s  father,  having  at  least 
twice  as  many. 

c.  The  suggestion  that  any  columns  weeded  out 
furnished  those  for  the  other  wing  would  account 
for  little,  because  the  north  wall  was  (by  hypo- 
thesis) taken  down  at  the  time  when  the  exten- 
sion was  made,  and  was  replaced  by  arches  on 
similar  columns. 

d.  The  central  portion,  if  a part  of  the  recon- 
struction, was  built  against  the  transformed  wing, 
so  that  its  clearstory  windows  were  half  blocked 
by  the  roofs  of  the  wing.  Now  we  often  find 
extensions  blocking  up  windows  previously  exist- 
ing, but  this  would  be  difficult  to  understand  in 
buildings  that  are  contemporary. 

e.  The  rows  of  columns  giving  five  unequal 
spans  were  so  placed  (we  should  have  to  suppose) 
that  when  two  were  removed  three  equal  spans 
resulted. 

f.  The  centre,  together  with  a second  wing 
copied  from  the  altered  one,  and  of  the  same 
length,  made  up  an  exactly  symmetrical  composi- 
tion, and  yet  happened  to  fit  the  side  of  the  court- 
yard exactly.  This,  with  a,  is  too  much  to  accept, 
and  the  courtyard  must  also  be  a part  of  the  re- 
building if  we  adopt  scheme  B. 

Referring  to  the  original  suggestions— i,  I still 
think  basilica  B excessive  for  an  Eastern  church. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  it  might  be  a copy  of  the 
basilica  of  Jerusalem  in  form  and  size,  but  the 
form  of  the  latter  is  probably  the  most  proble- 
matical problem  in  Christian  archceology,  and  its 
size  is  entirely  unknown.  I do  not  understand 
Mr.  Spiers’s  dimensions  of  Bethlehem.  The 
five-aisled  nave  is  87  ft.  east  and  west  by 
75  ft.  north  and  south  ; width  of  centre  span, 
34  ft.  3.  Galleries,  I admit,  were  not  uni- 
versal. 6.  It  is  not  the  blocking  of  windows 
in  dome  to  which  I referred,  but  those  of 
the  clearstory  of  centre  part,  by  roofs  of  the 
wings;  see  d above.  7.  The  canopy  of  the 
fountain  is  Arab,  but  the  fountain  itself  I believe 
is  not ; granted  scheme  A,  it  comes  exactly  where 
it  should  be  for  the  cluirch.  I cannot  see  any 
difficulty  in  constructing  a dome  of  45-ft.  .span  at 
any  time  between  the  building  of  the  Pantheon 
and  Sta.  Sophia  ; but  I am  not  concerned  with  the 
dome,  as  I believe  the  present  one  to  be  Arab, 
and  said  of  the  former  covering,  (following  the 
Isaurian  Church)  “dome  or  lantern.”  The  niches, 
however,  are  very  characteristic,  and  I look  on 
them  as  types  of  transition,  in  this  following 
Choisy. 

As  to  the  orientation,  at  a time  of  transition 
from  a westward  to  an  eastward  direction,  neither 
can  be  said  to  have  been  a rule.  Nor,  as  I have 
before  shown,  was  the  choice  confined  at  this 
time  to  the  two.  A church  at  Khoreisa  was 
entered  at  the  north,  and  had  its  apse,  which 
appeared  only  on  the  inside,  to  the  south  (see 
Survey  \y.  Palestine,”  III.,  356.)  At  Umm 
Keis  a basilica  stands  exactly  north  and  south, 
with  an  apse  to  the  interior  only.  (Schumacher’s 
“ Ajlun.”)  The  early  churches  in  Rome  box  the 
compass ; and  those  of  Constantinople  vary  from 
the  east-west  direction  by  30  or  40  deg. 

Two  points  further.  11.  Above  the  ancient 
Roman  doors,  and  on  the  south  wall  of  the  centre 
block  is  placed  an  Early  Christian  inscription, 
“Thy  kingdom,  Q Christ,  is  an  everlasting 
Kingdom,  &c.’' 
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12.  Mukaddasi  (985)  names  and  describes  the 
gates  of  the  mosque.  Two  are  clearly  those  into 
the  court  from  the  east  and  west.  Then  follows  a 
third  “ in  the  eastern  angle  of  the  covered  part  of 
the  mosque.”  “ The  fourth  gate  is  called  Bab  al 
Faradis  (gate  of  the  gardens).  It  is  opposite  the 
Alihrab  (south  centre),  and  opens  into  the  arcades 
between  the  two  additions,  which  have  been  built 
here  on  the  right  and  on  the  left ; above  it  rises 
a minaret.”  Mr.  Le  Strange  (see  “Pal.  Pil. 
Text  ”)  suggests  that  this  gale  is  the  small  one 
entering  the  court  on  the  north,  but  allows  that  it 
is  not  clear.  Possibly  the  Paradise  might  be 
explained  by  a reference  to  the  atrium  court  of 
Old  St.  Peter’s,  which  bore  this  name.  I suggest 
that  the  gate  opposite  the  Mihrab  is  the  central 
entrance  of  covered  part,  the  most  important  of  the 
doorways,  inside  which  the  water  vessels  are 
placed  (the  minaret  above  is  the  only  difficulty — 
possibly  read,  “in  front  of”?).  “ The  additions 

which  have  been  built  on  the  right  and  left  ” 
would  then  be  the  two  (Arab)  wings.  I do  not 
offer  this  last  as  a proof,  but  as  a conjecture 
which  might  become  available  if  scheme  A is 
accepted. 

\V.  R.  Lethaby. 


“ REDECORATION  OF  THE  CONSERVA. 
TIVE  CLUB,  ST.  JAMES’S.” 

Sir, — My  attention  has  just  been  drawn  to  the 
article  upon  the  above  subject  in  your  issue  of 
March  31.  In  this  article  there  are  numerous  errors 
which  I trust  you  will  allow  me  to  correct.  My 
father,  Mr.  Frederick  Sang,  decorated  the  Conserva- 
tive Club  in  1845.  H's  work  at  the  time  gave  the 
most  perfect  and  entire  satisfaction  to  the  eminent 
architects,  the  late  Messrs.  Smirke  and  Basevi,  and 
also  to  the  members  of  the  club.  Since  that  time 
the  work  has  so  often  been  restored  that  ray  father's 
original  designs  and  colouring  bad  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  fiasco  made  in  1892  arose  from 
employing  a firm  of  linendrapers  and  furniture 
dealers  to  do  artist's  work.  The  veined  marble  with 
which  the  walls  of  the  lower  hall  were  lined  was  of 
the  cheapest  sort,  | in.  thick,  and  infamously  put 
together.  The  work  was  not  carried  out  by  Italians, 
but  was  done  by  cheap  Belgian  labour.  I am  sur- 
prised that  any  architect  could  have  sanctioned  such 
bad  work.  Upon  the  last  special  decoration  com- 
mittee there  were  three  eminent  architects  and 
one  well  - known  artist.  The  lower  hall  only 
was  redecorated  by  my  father,  and  was  carried 
out  after  the  original  drawings  made  in  1845, 
only  addition  introduced  being  gilding.  The  upper 
hall  and  ceiling  of  grand  staircase  were  done  in 
1892  by  the  above-mentioned  firm,  so  they  are 
answerable  for  the  dirty,  “muddy  yellows,”  &c., 
&c.  The  lower  hall,  just  completed  by  my  father, 
is  in  the  Cinque-Cento  style,  and  not  “Modern 
Italian,”  as  your  critic  says.  The  (“supposed”) 
portraits  of  poets  and  painters  are  taken  from 
the  best  sources,  and  were  carried  out  by  a clever 
portrait-painter.  The  work  was  not  done  by  artists 
from  Munich. 

Regarding  the  Raphaelesques,  everyone  to  his 
taste,  but  I must  say  that  an  artist  could  not  do 
better  than  to  take  the  great  master  Raphael  as  an 
example.  This  style  is  also  perfectly  in  keeping  and 
harmony  with  the  style  of  the  building.  I do  not 
know  if  your  correspondent  noticed  the  stained 
glass  windows  in  the  grand  staircase.  These  win- 
dows are  almost  pure  Gothic,  and  were  done  in  1892 
by  the  same  firm  who  did  the  marble  work  and 
muddy  yellow  painting. 

Henry  H.  B.  .Sang, 

Arcbitecte-D(?corateur. 

(Elevede  I'Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris.) 
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ADMIRALTY  EXTENSION  BUILDINGS 
HEATING  AND  VENTILATING 
CONTRACT. 

Sir. — The  London  Building  Trades  Union 
officials  having  interfered  with  my  men  on  the  pre- 
text that  they  are  working  more  than  nine  hours  per 
diem,  but  really  because  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
“ Union,"  will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  state  the 
following  facts  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested. 
The  rate  of  payment  for  skilled  fitters  is  9^d.  to  lod. 
per  hour.  That  for  labourers  is  fid.  per  hour. 
Expenses  are  allowed  at  the  rate  of  is.  per  week  per 
radial  mile  from  works,  with  a maximum  of  5s.  per 
week.  The  men  commence  at  7 a.  m. , and  leave  at 
5 p.m.  Out  of  this  time,  one  hour  is  allowed  for 
dinner  and  paid  for  by  me. 

John  Jeffreys. 


LOWESTOFT  SCHOOL  BOARD 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Notwithstanding  the  words  in  the  advertise- 
ment inserted  in  your  paper  bv  the  Clerk  to  the 
above  Ikiard — “ The  designs  and  plans  . . . will  be 
submitted  to,  and  the  Board  advised  upon  their 
respective  merits  by,  a competent  architect  " — I read 
in  the  I.cn-.k'stoft  Journal  of  the  7th  inst.  that  “the 
General  Piuposes  Committee  have  btep  almosi  at 


their  wit’s  ends  to  know  which  to  select,  and  as  a 
last  resource,  one  bewildered  member  has  suggested 
that  to  the  public  shall  be  delegated  the  task  of 
choosing.” 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Board  has  forgotten  the 
terms  of  the  advertisement  by  which  they  have 
induced  twenty-eight  architects  to  make  a large 
expenditure  of  time  and  money? 

“ Square." 


FLETTON  BRICKS. 

Sir, — There  is  one  error  in  the  letter  you  printed 
from  “A  Lover  of  a Good  Brick  "which  ought  to 
be  corrected.  He  says  our  bricks  are  made  from 
“ Kimmeridge  clay.”  Now  any  geologist  will  tell 
you  that  Kimmeridge  clay  does  not  e.xist  at  Fletton, 
nor  within  many  miles  of  it. 

Hicks,  Gardener  & Co. 


tCbe  Stuhent’6  Column. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— XV. 

2.— The  Portland  District. 


nHE  following  sketch  map  (Fig.  20)  shows 
the  positions  of  the  various  quarries  in 
this  district,  all  of  which  we  visited.  The 


Fig.  20.  — Geob^ical  Sketch  Map  of  the  Isle  of 
Portland,  showing  sites  of  Stone  Quarries. 


geological  formations  outcropping  in  the  island, 
in  descending  order,  are  as  follow  : — 

Purbtekian  — (Vertical  shading  on  map), 
covering  about  one-half  of  the  area,  but  very 
superficial. 

Portland  Stone  — (Vertical  dotted  lines), 
forming  the  hard  surface  from  north  to  soutli. 

Portland  Sand — (Irregular  dots),  not  seen  in 
the  quarries. 

Kinieridge  Clay — (Horizontal  line.s),  under- 
lying the  whole,  and  forming  the  gentle  slopes  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  island. 

All  the  beds  dip  to  the  south  at  a low  angle. 

It  may  be  noted  that  quarries  are  distributed 
more  or  less  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  half 
of  the  outcrop  of  the  Purbeckian  and  Portlandian 
beds,  and  many  workings  are  so  close  together 
that  they  might  be  regarded  as  one  gigantic 
quarry.  In  this  area,  as  in  some  others  to  be 
described  in  a later  article,  the  term  “ quarry  ” is 
difficult  to  diagnose,  being,  in  fact,  occasionally 
synonymous  with  a “ gang  of  men.”  The  figures 
in  the  above  map,  therefore,  do  not  represent  the 
sites  of  all  the  quarries  we  visited  (which  must 
have  numbered  at  least  one  hundred  separate 
workings),  but  denote  points  of  special  interest 
calculated  to  assist  in  elucidating  the  structure  and 
physical  properties  of  the  whole  of  the  materials 
known  as  Portland  stone. 

General  Structure  if  Portland  Stone. 

There  are  three  recognised  kinds  of  Portland 
stone  available  for  building  purposes— (i)  Roach, 
(2)  Whillied,  and  (3)  Basebed,  The  first  two 
are  normally  joined  together  as  one  bed,  there 
being  no  horizontal  joint  or  Iiediling  j>lanc 
between.  The  line  separating  theip  for  pom- 


mercial  purposes  is  drawn  by  the  quarryman,  and  u 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a part  of  ihet 
former  “ accidentally  ” joined  to  the  latter,  as  theti 
Roach  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  Whitbed  for ; 
building.  The  beds  are  superimposed  in  theti 
order  given,  namely,  the  Roach  is  above  the  I 
Whitbed,  and  that  is  above  the  Basebed.  As  a = 
guiding  principle,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  thath 
the  most  distinctive  structural  character  of  thei 
Roach  is  the  presence  of  holes,  sometimes  ralherhj 
large,  from  which  fossil  shells  have  been  removed  ’! 
by  the  percolation  of  acidulated  water ; whath 
shells  remain  are  mostly  large,  also,  but  thel: 
general  structure  of  the  finer-grained  parts  of  ihet 
Roach,  between  the  fossils,  is  very  similar  to  thath 
of  the  Whitbed.  The  latter  contains  much  shelly:, 
matter  in  its  upper  pait,  which  decreases  in  i 
corresponding  ratio  from  above  downwards,  so  , 
that  its  base  is  practically  free  from  organic  rj 
remains  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  the  naked;: 
eye.  The  Basebed  contains  little  or  no  visible':, 
shelly  matter,  very  small  (juanlities  only  beingi 
apparent,  even  with  a lens.  Broadly  speaking, q 
therefore,  the  Roach  is  seen  to  contain  ihet: 
remains  of  large  shells  in  abundance ; Ihet, 
Whitbed,  as  a whole,  smaller  ones  ; and  thel 
Basebed,  hardly  any.  Excluding  the  Roach,  as 
not  being  so  extensively  employed,  by  reason  of 
its  vesicular  structure  (though  it  is  an  exceedinglyf. 
durable  material),  we  should  say  that,  in  addition;, 
to  relative  abundance  and  size  of  shells,  the;. 
Whitbed  is  of  a light  brownish  tint,  whilst  thei 
Basebed  is  almost  white. 

Now,  hitherto,  we  have  dealt  with  the  general; 
features  of  the  broad  structure  of  Portland  stone  p 
but  these  are  somewhat  complicated  in  districts^ 
where  more  than  one  Whitbed  appears,  or  wherer 
the  Roach  is  duplicated,  or  the  Basebed  “runsv' 
bad.”  Here  it  is  that  the  architect  would  find: 
some  difficulty  in  recognising  the  beds  in  situ.  It ' 
will  be  understood  that  as  only  the  three  kinds- 
mentioned  are  known  by  name  in  the  market,  aU 
varieties  of  building  stone  found  in  the  island  have.’’ 
to  fit  into  one  or  other  of  these  for  commercial  pur-'ii 
poses,  no  matter  whether  they  approximately  corre-r' 
spend  to  or  widely  deviate  from  the  types  sensw^ 
stricto.  But  wemust  not  pursue  thissubject  further!' 
lest  we  be  misunderstood  j our  only  object  is  to 
enable  the  architect,  when  ordering  a definite 
kind  of  stone,  to  be  sure,  on  scientific  grounds,!'; 
that  he  gets  it — a matter  of  some  uncertainty  at 
present,  in  many  instances. 

Micro-Structure  of  Portland  Stone, 

There  is  a general  resemblance  in  the  micro-:' 
structure  of  all  the  varieties  of  Portland  stone,': 
but  they  can,  nevertheless,  be  readily  distin-i 
guished  from  each  other  by  certain  genericf 
characters.  For  instance,  the  Basebed  always;; 
contains  quartz  grains  rather  plentifully,  in  the 
Whitbed  these  are  not  so  abundant,  whilst  in  the 
Roach  they  are  practically  absent.  We  make  a; 
slight  reserve  for  those  abnormal!y-developed[; 
beds  duplicated  in  certain  districts  where  the  so- 
called  Whitbed  has  as  much  free  quartz  as  the 
Basebed.  It  is  curious,  although  not  difficult  tot 
account  for,  that  the  microscope  shows  the  rela-^ 
live  distribution  of  shelly  matter  in  a contraryi' 
manner  to  that  observable  with  the  naked  eye-c, 
F'or,  whereas  the  Roach  contains  a great  nunibeti, 
of  large  shells,  as  already  stated,  its  micro-, 
structure  between  these  shells  indicates  liardly: 
any  fragments  of  the  same;  the  Whitbed  has  a-.' 
slightly  larger  proportion  of  minute  shells;  but 
the  Basebed,  which  as  we  know,  rarely  has  any 
clearly  discernible  shells,  is  seen  under  the  microi ; 
scope  to  be  very  largely  made  up  of  minute  shelf, 
fragments,  and  other  organic  remains. 

Other  distinctive  micro-characters  of  Porilanoi 
stone  are  the  uniformity,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
oolitic  granules,  the  state  of  alteration  of  these, i; 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  matrix. 

Comparing  the  micro-structure  of  the  Portlandl] 
stones  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  with  that  or  the 
Purbeck- Portland  group  (with  which  they  are 
sometimes  confounded  by  architects),  descriMOi 
in  our  last  article,  we  find  that  the  disposiliopij 
and  condition  of  the  oolitic  granules  are  practi-;- 
cally  identical  in  both  groups,  but  there  are,  ne^r-;. 
theless,  certain  distinguishing  features,  viz.—i  he.  1 
matrix  in  the  Purbeck-Portlands  is  fairly  abuncIanMI 
its  calcite  being  clear  and  showing  lines  ol- 
cleavage  ; but  the  true  Portland  stones  navel 
either  no  matrix  at  all,  or  but  very 
medically  developed,  ami  not  too  clearly  dehned,i 
certainly  nut  approaching  the  former  group. 
Moreover,  the  Purbeck-Portlands  contain  nian>-i 
more  free  quartz  grains  tlian  any  of  the  true  lofH 
lands;  in  the  latter  they  exist  chiefly  as  me 
nuclei  of  oolitic  granules,  in  the  former  mi.vefi  up 
indiscriminately  with  the  other  constituents  ol  tnc, 
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one.  The  structure  of  the  true  Portland  beds 
iiries  slightly  with  their  geographical  position. 

• We  will  now  describee  in  detail  a typical 
icro-section  of  each  kind  of  Portland  stone, 
immencing  with  the  Basebed  (fig.  21).  The 
lecimen  selected  for  illustration  came  from 


)Fig.  21. — Micro-stmcture  of  Portland  Stone — 
\Basebed.  ” ( IVakekam  qmrries. ) 

1=  Quartz  grains,  b = Fragment  with  cells,  c = Flinty 
granulated  matri.Y. 

ve  well-known  Wakeham  quarries.  We  notice 
lat  this  is  made  up  of  a large  number  of  oolitic 
Iianulcs,  with  shells  and  other  organic  remains 
\rtly  adhering  to  each  other,  and  partly  also 
bund  together  by  matrix.  The  oolitic  granules 
very  distinctive,  quite  different  to  those  found 
» the  Bath,  Ancaster,  Ketton,  Weldon,  or  other 
jlitic  limestones.  They  are  mostly  very  hazy, 
ltd  seem  to  have  been  much  decomposed  at 
I me  period  of  their  existence,  but  were  arrested 
afore  finally  being  removed,  or  broken  up; 
ibsequently  they  became  hardened,  until  now  we 
lid  them  so  hard  (and  in  a measure  crystalline) 
I at  the  durability  of  the  material  is  entirely 
fverned  by  them.  After  the  manner  of  the 
<isebed  in  general,  but  very  little  matrix  is 
j-parent,  and  that  is  distributed  in  local  patches 
1 shown  in  the  figure  towards  the  midale  and 
nttom  (i-)  of  the  section.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
';2  stone  that  this  matrix  is  not  only  very 
liystalline,  but  is  silica,  really  granulated  flint, 

■ d tends  towards  its  general  preservation. 
>r  chemical  analysis  of  the  sample,  however, 
buld  yield  a much  higher  percentage  of 
ica  than  is  found  in  the  matrix  merely,  for 
1^  see  that  many  quartz  grains  {a)  occur  as  the 
iclei  of  oolitic  granules,  and  which  do  not  assist 
le  stone  in  resisting  the  action  of  the  weather  in 
le  slightest  degree.  An  analysis  would  show 
.out  2 ’5  per  cent,  of  silica,  of  which  only  about 
per  cent,  is  matrix — not  a very  valuable  help, 
* t better  than  nothing,  or  calcite.  The  student 
>11  notice  a number  of  shell  fragments  and  other 
iganic  remains  (b),  the  abundance  of  which  is 
; culiar  to  the  material,  as  compared  with  other 
Mrtland  beds. 

<;Passing  now  to  the  micro-structure  of  the 
dhitbed,  we  select  a typical  specimen  for  illus- 
f..tion  (fig.  22)  from  Tout  quarry,  in  the  north- 
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Fig.  22. — Micro-structure  of  Portland  Stone 
'' WhitbedP  {Tout  quarry.) 
a=Quartz  grain.  3=Local  patches  of  flinty  matrix. 

St  of  the  island,  where  a very  large  amount  of 
^ material  has  been  removed.  It  differs- from 


the  Basebed  in  having  the  oolitic  granules  farther 
apart,  by  the  comparative  infrequency  of  quartz 
grains  (a),  and  the  paucity  of  organic  remains. 
Further,  the  oolitic  granules,  although  still  rather 
hazy,  possess  more  structure  ; they  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  so  much  affected  by  what  may  be 
called  “primary  decomposition,”  and  are  more 
crystalline  in  nature.  As  in  the  Basebed,  local 
patches  of  granulated  flinty  matter  (/v)  occur,  bind- 
ing together  a few  of  the  surrounding  constituents 
of  the  stone,  but  there  is  no  matrix,  properly 
so-called.  Four  quartz  grains  are  visible  in  the 
section  under  consideration,  all  existing  as  nuclei 
of  granules ; this  number  is  in  excess  of  the 
average  quantity  in  the  Whitbed,  where  we  some- 
times search  over  a whole  micro-slide  before 
detecting  even  one  such  grain.  The  great  strength 
and  durability  of  this  material  lies  in  the  highly 
crystalline  nature  of  its  calcitic,  oolitic  granules, 
and  the  firmness  of  their  adhesion  to  each  other. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  micro-section  of 
Roach  about  to  be  described  was  cut  came  from 
the  Toutfield  quarries.  The  student  will  under- 
stand that  we  are  only  able  to  refer  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  finer  parts  of  the  stone,  owing  to  the 
vesicular  character  of  the  remainder.  Comparing 
it  with  its  nearest  ally,  the  Whitbed,  we  note  a 
still  further  decrease  in  the  number  of  quartz 
grains  ; the  oolitic  granules  are  about  the  same, 
but  we  can  detect  no  flinty  matter,  although  there 
is  some  semblance  uf  a matrix  in  several  parts  of 
the  stone.  Here  and  there  minute  calcite  veins 
run  through  the  material  ; the  oolitic  granules 
are  locally  congregated  so  closely  together,  and  fit 
so  tightly  as  to  suggest  a species  of  concretionary 
structure.  The  micro-structure  of  the  Roach 
passes  insensibly  into  that  of  the  Whitbed,  as 
might  be  surmised  from  what  has  already  been 
said. 

Three  other  hard  limestone  beds  in  the  island, 
but  of  no  value^or  building  purposes,  are  known 
respectively  as  the  “Cap,”  “Skull  Cap,”  and 
“Curf.”  To  prevent  confusion  with  the  other 
beds,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  micro- 
structure of  the  Cap  and  Skull  Cap  shows 
them  to  be  full  of  minute  punctures,  or  deep 
holes,  whilst  the  oolitic  granules  are  very  much 
smaller  than  in  any  of  the  building  stone  series ; 
there  is  more  matrix,  and  that  is  calcitic,  quartz 
being  practically  absent.  The  Curf  is  finer  even 
than  the  Skull  Cap ; it  has  more  matrix,  its 
oolitic  granules  are  not  so  distinct,  and  the  stone 
generally  is  more  quartzose. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Rutherford  College,  Newcastle.  — The 
Duke  of  York  opened  the  new  Rutherford  College  of 
Science  and  Art,  Bath-lane.  Newcastle,  on  the  5th 
inst.  The  architects  of  the  new  college  are  Messrs. 
Oliver  & Leeson,  of  Newcastle.  The  new  college 
faces  Bath-lane,  and  has  a frontageof  120  ft.  There 
are  basement,  ground  floor,  and  first,  second,  and 
third  floors.  On  the  basement  are  dining  rooms  for 
boys  and  girls,  metallurgical  laboratory,  &c.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  the  large  examination  and 
assembly  halt,  63  ft.  by  40  ft.  This  has  a gallery 
and  a platform.  There  are  also,  on  the  same  floor, 
a physics  lecture  room  ; a second  physics  lecture 
room,  a physics  laboratory,  a preparation  room,  a 
small  optical  room,  master's  room,  lavatory  and 
cloak  room,  &c.  On  the  other  side  of  the  corridor, 
there  are  a committee  room  and  registrar’s  room  on 
one  side  of  the  lobby,  and  on  the  other  side,  a 
library  and  reading  room.  The  assembly  hall 
and  physics  lecture  room  run  up  through  the 
first  floor,  the  gallery  being  on  a level  of  the 
first  floor.  There  are,  besides,  on  the  first  floor, 
six  class-rooms.  On  the  second  floor  the  central 
space  is  occupied  by  the  lights  of  the  assembly 
hall.  On  three  sides  of  this  are  the  following 
rooms: — Still  life  room,  antique  room,  master's 
room,  general  cast  room,  model  drawing  room,  and 
an  elementary  art  room.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
corridor  are  : — Modelling  room,  building  construc- 
tion room,  machine  construction  room.  On  the 
third  floor  are  the  following  Chemistry  lecture 
preparation  room,  chemistry  lecture  theatre,  two 
small  dispensaries,  teacher's  room ; elementary 
chemistry  laboratory,  116  ft.  at  its  greatest  length, 
and  31^  ft.  at  its  greatest  width  ; balance  room, 
honours  chemical  laboratory,  organic  combustion 
room,  biology  preparation  room,  physiology 
preparation  room,  and  a physiology  and  biology 
laboratory.  The  tower  will  be  used  as  an 
astronomical  laboratory.  The  whole  contract  for 
the  building  was  given  to  Mr.  Alexander  Pringle,  of 
Cramer  Dykes,  Gateshead.  The  clerk  of  works  was 
Mr.  David  Campbell,  and  the  heating  engineers 
were  Messrs.  Ashwell  & Nesbit,  Leicester  and 
London.  The  ventilation  is  on  the  Plenum  system. 

Proposed  Isolation  Hospital,  Dorchester. 
— A Local  Government  inquiry  was  held  at  Dor- 
chester on  the  29th  ult.  by  Mr.  H.  Timbrell 
Bulstrode,  M.D.,  respecting  an  application  by  the 
Town  Council  for  sanction  to  borrow  the  sum  of 
800/.  for  the  erection  of  an  Isolation  Hospital  for  the 


borough.  A site,  one  acre  in  extent,  has  been  pur- 
chased from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  about  a mile 
from  the  town,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  from 
the  nearest  dwelling-house.  The  accommodation 
now  proposed  to  be  provided  comprises  a ward 
pavilion,  containing  two  double-bedded  wards  and 
nurses’  room  ; a caretaker's  cottage,  with  bedrooms 
for  nurses  and  attendants,  and  the  usual  outbuild- 
ings. In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  provision  is  made 
in  the  design  for  the  erection  of  a second  ward 
pavilion,  containing  similar  accommodation,  should 
It  be  found  necessary.  The  plans  were  explained  in 
detail  by  the  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  who  is  the  architect  for  the  works. 
.■\t  the  close  of  the  inquiry,  the  Inspector  visited  the 
proposed  site,  to  which  considerable  opposition  had 
been  offered  at  the  meeting. 

Methodist  Chapel,  \\  rekenton,  Durham. — 
The  foundation-stones  of  a new  chapel  at  Wrekenton 
were  laid  a short  time  since.  The  main  entrance  to 
the  building  will  have  an  outer  porch,  with  folding 
doors  to  an  inner  vestibule  leading  to  the  chapel, 
which  will  be  36  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with  a class-room  or 
vestry  at  the  rear,  16  ft.  by  12  ft.,  under  which  is 
placed  the  heating-chamber,  &c.  An  entrance  is 
provided  on  one  side,  communicating  with  the  class- 
room and  the  chapel,  which  will  serve  as  an  exit  at 
the  rear.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Gothic,  and 
the  chapel  is  built  of  Birlley  bricks  with  stone 
dressings,  relieved  with  red  bands,  quoins,  and 
string  courses,  &c.  The  main  feature  is  the  front 
gable  and  entrance  porch,  both  of  which  have  over- 
hanging ornamental  barge  boards.  The  contract 
for  the  whole  of  the  work  is  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Bewley,  builder,  of  Dunston,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  John  W.  Firth,  architect,  Oldham. 

Church,  Marsden,  Yorkshire — The  founda- 
tion-stones of  a new  church  for  Marsden  were 
recently  laid.  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler  (Durham) 
and  Mr.  J.  Kirk  (Huddersfield)  have  drawn  plans 
of  a church  in  the  fifteenth-century  Perpendicular 
style.  Tenders  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  full 
design  came  to  about  11,000/.,  but  in  the  present 
scheme  only  a nave,  aisle,  and  porches  will  be 
erected,  the  contracts  amounting  to  7,500/.  The 
church  is  being  built  on  the  original  site  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  Colne. 

Mission  Church  and  Schools,  St.  Helens. 
— The  memorial  stone  of  the  new  mission  church 
and  schools,  which  are  being  erected  at  Cowley-hill 
in  connexion  with  the  parish  of  St.  Helen’s,  was 
laid  recently.  The  total  cost  of  the  schools  will  be 
a little  over  8.000/.,  and  they  are  designed  for  400 
boys  and  400  girls  of  the  upper  standards.  The 
scheme  contemplates  the  use  of  the  buildings  as  a 
mission  church,  and  a large  chancel  is  included  in 
the  plans  on  the  ground  floor,  which  will  be 
screened  off  entirely  through  the  week,  and  thrown 
open  on  Sundays.  The  mission  church  will  accom- 
modate over  700  people.  The  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  eleven  months.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Willink  & Thicknesse,  Liverpool,  and  the  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Whittaker,  of  St.  Helens. 

Proposed  Restoration  of  Grinto.v  Parish 
Church,  Yorkshire. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
parishioners  of  Grinton-in-Swaledale,  it  was  decided 
to  restore  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  and  the 
plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Hincks  & Charleswood, 
architects,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  were  accepted. 
The  work  is  estimated  to  cost  some  2,000/. 

Victoria  Institute,  Worcester. —On  the  3rd 
inst..  the  Duke  of  York  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Victoria  Institute,  Worcester.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  J.  W.  Simpson  and  E.  J.  Milner-Alien, 
of  London,  whose  designs  were  selected  in  open 
competition  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  the  assessor. 
Messrs.  Wood  & Son,  are  the  builders. 

Board  School,  Sharrow  Lane,  Sheffield. 
— The  new  junior  mixed  department  which  has  just 
been  added  to  the  Sharrow  Lane  Board  Schools  was 
opened  on  the  9th  inst.  The  buildings  which  already 
occupied  the  site  consisted  of  schools  for  boys, 
girls,  and  infants  ; the  new  department  is  a mixed 
school  for  junior  boys  and  girls.  The  design  of  it 
harmonises  with  the  older  schools.  The  architect 
has  raised  the  building  on  pillars,  so  as  to  get 
covered  p’aysheds  below,  and  not  only  has  the 
extent  of  the  playground  thus  been  preserved  but 
better  lighted  rooms  have  been  obtained.  There 
are  four  class-rooms,  each  for  60  scholars,  and  the 
central  room  will  accommodate  100  more.  All  the 
class-rooms  can  be  overlooked  by  the  head  teacher 
from  the  central  room,  and  two  of  the  rooms  can 
be  opened  by  the  manipulation  of  the  single  action 
sash  partitions  originally  invented  by  the  architect  of 
the  school.  There  are  rooms  for  teachers  and  the 
necessary  stores,  cloakrooms,  and  lavatories.  Messrs. 
Newton  Chambers  & Co.,  Limited,  have  supplied 
the  heating  apparatus,  which  is  on  the  low  pressure 
principle,  worked  by  one  of  their  “Kingston" 
patent  boilers.  The  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the 
building  works  was  Mr.  John  Greenwood,  of  Atter- 
cliffe  ; the  asphalting  of  the  yards  was  done  by  Mr. 
John  Hadfield,  of  Ellesmere  road  ; the  clerk  of  the 
works  was  Mr.  E.  Cartwright  ; and  the  architect  was 
Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent,  of  Sheffield. 

Proposed  Renovation  of  all  Saints’ 
Church,  Norton,  Northamptonshire.  — All 
Saints'  Church,  Norton,  a church  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  about  to  be  renovated.  The  interior  of 
the  edifice  is  to  be  cleaned,  and  the  old-fashioned 
straight-backed  pews  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  to  be 
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replaced  by  pews  of  a more  modern  date.  The 
flooring  of  the  church  is  to  be  improved.  Mr. 
R.  Armstrong,  of  London,  is  (he  architect  under 
whose  supervision  the  alterations  are  to  be  made  ; 
and  Messrs.  Neal  & Bosworth,  of  Daventry,  are  the 
builders. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Windows.  All  S.^ints’  Church,  Ply.mouth. 
— Four  large  single  lights  in  the  apse  of  this  church 
are  now  filled  with  painted  glass.  They  represent 
patron  saints  of  some  of  the  guilds  of  the  parish. 
The  figures  are  very  large,  standing  upon  simple 
bases  and  under  canopies  with  quarry  work  at  top 
and  bottom.  They  .are  the  gift  of  the  vicar,  Rev. 
C.  R.  Chase,  and  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Percy 
Bacon  Brothers,  of  London,  after  suggestions  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Sedding,  architect,  of  Plymouth. 

Memorial  Windows,  Rustington,  Sussex. 
— On  the  24th  ult.  two  memorial  windows,  recently 
placed  in  the  Parish  Church,  Rustington,  were 
dedicated.  One  of  the  windows,  executed  by 
.Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  London,  portrays  the 
renunciation  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary.  The 
subject  of  the  other  window  is  the  Virgin  and 
Child. 

Windows,  Sali.'.bury  Diocesan  House  of 
Mercy. — Three  painted  windows  from  the  studio 
of  Messrs.  Charles  Evans  & Co..  London,  have 
been  placed  in  the  apse  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Salisbury 
Diocesan  House  of  Mercy,  erected  as  a memorial  to 
the  late  Hon.  Christopher  P.  Bouverie.  Representa- 
tions of  the  Virgin,  Isaiah,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist 
are  introduced,  and  the  arms  of  the  Dioce.se  and 
various  emblems  are  shown  in  the  ornamental 
portion.  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Gordon  was  the  architect. 

Window,  Kiltegan  Church,  Limerick.— A 
painted  window  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Evans  & Co..  London,  has  just  been  placed  in 
Kiltegan  Church,  co.  Limerick,  by  Mrs.  Langrishe 
and  Mrs  Keitb-Falconer  in  memory  of  their  father. 
Representations  of  the  Evangelists  are  introduced 
in  the  lights,  and  the  window  has  the  following 
inscription  ; — “To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  memory 
of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  W.  F.  Hume-Dick,  Q.C." 

Memorial  Wlndow,  Free  Metiiodi.st Chapel, 
Shei-kield. — A new  stained  glass  window  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wardlow,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  front  end  of  the  Surrey-street  Free 
Methodist  Chapel,  Sheffield,  was  dedicated  on  the 
9th  inst.  The  renovation  and  redecoration  of  the 
chapel  has  also  only  just  been  completed  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent.  The 
gallery  pewing  has  been  remodelled  and  modernised, 
and  the  pewing  under  the  galleries  has  been  made 
like  that  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel.  A panelled 
dado  has  been  placed  round  the  interior  and  new 
staircases  have  been  fixed  at  the  entrances.  The  old 
wooden  columns  to  the  galleries  which  were  giving 
way  have  been  removed,  and  iron  columns  sul> 
stituted.  By  arrangement  with  the  adjoining  owners 
the  blank  windows  on  the  side  next  to  the  music- 
hall  have  been  opened  both  upstairs  and  under  the 
galleries.  The  stained  glass  window  Is  a large 
square  one,  and  represents  the  three  Marys  going  to 
the  tomb  early  in  the  morning  on  the  day  after  the 
Passover  and  finding  the  angel  clothed  in  white 
seated  on  the  tomb.  The  work  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  John  Hardman  & Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Innocent,  (he  architect. 
A new  warming  apparatus  has  been  put  in  by 
Messrs.  Truswell  .i  Sons  on  the  high-pressure 
system.  The  premises  have  been  painted  and  deco- 
rated by  Messrs.  Johnson  & .Appleyards.  The 
repairs  and  alterations  have  generally 'been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  W.  & A.  Forsdike. 

1 — > \ 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  Soci^lc  Nationale  des  Beaux--\rts 
(the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon)  has  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  the  managers  of  the  exhibition  to 
give  them  an  equal  place  on  the  jury  with  the 

representatives  of  the  Old  Salon. It  is’announced 

that  henceforth  the  hours  of  opening  of  the  Louvre 
and  Luxembourg  Galleries  will  be  from  9 to  5 
instead  of  from  10  to  6 as  hitherto.  The  hours 
of  the  Cluny  Museum  will  also  be  extended  to 

5 o'clock. The  Jury  of  the  Champs  Elysdes  Salon 

has  received  1.862  pictures  and  686  drawings,  pastels, 
and  miniatures.-  -The  Gare  du  Nord,  Paris,  is 

shortly  to  be  enlarged. A committee,  presided 

over  byM.  Carolus  Duran,  has  been  formed  with 
the  object  of  erecting  a monument  in  honour  of 

Watteau  in  the  Lu.xembourg  garden. The 

Academie  des  Reaux-Arts  has  just  been  deciding  on 
the  results  of  the  work  sent  for  the  Due  prize,  which 
has  not  been  awarded  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
sufficient merit  of  the  designs  sent  in.  The  compe- 
tition has  been  cancelled  and  adjourned  to  another 

year. The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 

commissioned  M.  Th(5ophile  Poilpot.  author  of 
various  well-known  panoramas,  to  paint  a large 
picture  for  the  museum  at  Versailles  representing 
the  scene  of  the  loss  of  the  Vtngeur  battleship. 
M.  Albert  Ballu.  the  architect,  has  been  com- 
missioned to  rebuild  the  celebrated  Cafe  Riche, 
at  the  angle  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  ibe 
Rue  le  Pelletier.  The  new  building,  which  will  be 
of  the  most  luxurious  type,  will  include  some 
important  decorative  work  to  be  carried  out  by 


MM.  Felix  Barrias,  Doucet,  and  Guillaume  Dubufe, 
as  well  as  some  large  mosaics  by  M.  Facchina 
after  cartoons  by  M.  Foraia— — The  “Soefet^ 
Academique  d’Architecture  ” of  Lyons  has  opened 
its  annual  architectural  and  archieological  com- 
petition. For  architecture  it  has  given  as  subject  a 
Hdtel  for  the  military  Governor-general  of  Lyons 
and  his  Staff.  For  the  arcbteological  com- 
petition the  subject  is  the  City  of  Lyons  in 
1550.  including  the  plans  of  various  important 

buildings  of  that  date. Twenty-two  designs 

have  been  sent  in  for  the  competition  for  a 
museum  and  library  at  P6rigueux.  The  first 
premium  was  given  to  MM.  Planckaert  and 
Godefroy  of  Limoges,  who  will  carry  out  the  build- 
ings : the  second  to  M.  Legrand  of  Paris,  and  the 

third  to  M.  Erard,  also  of  Paris. The  Soci6fedes 

Arts  al  Valenciennes  has  started  a scheme  for  an 

annual  art  exhibition,  to  be  held  every  September. 

The  death  is  announced  of  M.  Eugene  Abot,  the 
engraver,  an  excellent  artist  equally  as  engraver  and 
etcher.  He  executed  various  fine  plates  for  the 
Gazette  des  Beau.v-Arts.  He  made  also  a number 
of  illustrations  for  the  works  of  Flaubert,  and  for  the 
“ Inferno  " of  Dante.  He  exhibited  two  engrarings 

in  the  last  Salon. The  jury  of  6cole  des 

Beaux  - Arts  has  decided  on  the  comi)elition 
of  students  of  the  first  class  in  architecture. 
The  programme  was  a Palais  de  Justice.  Medals 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Sirot,  Bernard,  and 

Prudon, The  jury  of  architecture  at  the  Salon 

this  year  will  consist  of  MM.  Daumet,  Coquart, 
Ginain,  \’audremer,  Pascal,  Guadet,  Mayeux, 
Laloux,  Loviot,  Gamier,  Raulin,  and  Corroyer, 
with  M.  Esquie  andM.  Deslinferes  as  supplementary 

members. It  is  proposed  to  utilise  the  Pavilion 

de  Flore  at  the  Louvre  for  the  organisation  of  a 
I-ine  Art  School  for  female  artists  (painters  and 
sculptors). 

Germany. — On  January  r ^haQermTmArchiiekten 
I erein  numbered  1,822  members.  During  the  year 
anotlier  400/.  has  been  paid  off  the  debt  incurred  by 
the  building  Arcfiitektcrt-Haus,  whilst  the  bene- 
volent fund  has  been  enriched  by  3,500/.  under  the 
will  of  the  late  Herr  Richter.  The  library  now 
contains  11,930  volumes.  The  I 'erein  is  at  present 
engaged  on  a new  edition  of  “Berlin  and  its 
Buildings,"  in  conjunction  with  the  I'ereinigung 
Berliner  Arckitekten,  which  is  to  be  ready  in  1896, 
in  time  for  the  contemplated  general  gathering  of 
the  Associated  German  Architectural  and  Engineer- 
ing Societies  at  Berlin. The  directors  of  the 

Wilhelma  Insurance  Company  of  Magdeburg 
announce  a competition  for  the  designs  of  a new 
building  for  the  use  of  the  company.  The  sum  of 
22,500/.  is  not  to  be  e.xceeded,  Tliree  premiums 
will  be  given,  of  the  respective  values  of  200/. , 125/. 
and  75/.,  whilst  other  designs  may  be  “bought  " for 
25/.  The  jury  comprises  the  following  architects 
Messrs.  Wallot  (Berlin),  Hossfeld  (Berlin),  Licht 
(Leipsic),  and  Peters  (Magdeburg). The  pre- 

mium for  the  designs  of  a Columbus  monu- 
ment at  Lehe,  near  Rremerhaven.  has  been 
awarded  by  the  jury  (the  professors  of  the 
Munich  Academy  of  .'art)  to  Ludwig  Habisch, 
of  Darmstadt,  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the 

carrying  out  of  the  work. A special  feature  at 

this  year's  Berlin  Art  Exhibition  will  be  the  decora- 
tion of  the  central  halls,  undertaken  under  the 

direction  of  architect  Hoffacker. Excavations 

near  Cannstadt,  in  Wiirtemberg,  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a large  watch-tower,  dating  from  Roman 
times,  the  walls  of  which  are  about  4 ft.  in  thick- 
ness, and  are  maintained  to  a height  of  about  4 ft. 
This  is  the  first  Roman  military  work,  unconnected 
with  the  Limes,  hitheito  discovered  in  Wiirtemberg. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  licrlin  Cathedral 

will  probably  be  laid  by  the  Emperor  in  the  com- 
mencement of  June.  During  the  second  half  of 
1893  over  14,000  cubic  mitres  of  earth  were  carted 
away,  and  4,600  cubic  mitres  of  the  old  foundations 
removed.  It  is  e.xpected  that  the  vaults  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  works  on  the  ground  level  will  be 

completed  during  the  course  of  this  vear. Work 

is  rapidly  progressing  on  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Memorial  Church  in  the  Thiergarien,  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Leibnitz,  with  a view  to  its  com- 
pletion next  year.  12,500/.,  of  a total  of  27.500/., 

has  still  to  be  subscribed  towards  the  cost. 

The  Society  for  the  Extension  of  German  River  and 
Canal  Navigation  has  presented  a resolution  to  the 
Government  in  favour  of  Herr  Messerschmidt’s 
project  for  a canal  to  unite  the  Rhine,  Weser,  and 
Elbe.  The  proposed  canal  would  be  about 
150  miles  long,  involving  a cost  of  nearly 

12,000,000/. The  recently-completed  lock  on 

the  Spree  at  the  Mtihlendamm  has  taken  three  years 
to  build.  It  is  360  ft.  long  by  31  ft.  wide,  and  can 
be  filled  in  two  minutes,  the  doors  and  sluices  being 
worked  by  hydraulic  pressure  supplied  by  the 
neighbouring  weir. 

Italy. — "rhere  is  to  be  an  international  Art 
Exhibition  at  Rome  under  the  auspices  of  the  Art 
Union,  to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  into  that  city. 

Belgium.— harbour  is  projected  at  Heyst  in 
connexion  with  the  port  of  Bruges.  The  scheme 
has  been  submitted  for  consideration  to  several 
English  dock  engineers. At  the  .Antwerp  Exhi- 

bition, in  addition  to  the  “Old  Antwerp"  street, 
there  will  be  reproductions  of  a ruined  Rhenish 
castle,  a Syrian  bazaar  with  mosque  and  seraglio,  ! 
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the A'ienna  Prater,  a complete  Tunisian  square,  and  i 
a miniature  Eiffel  Tower.  Most  of  the  houses  of 
“Old  Antwerp  "are already  completed,  andare being  . 
let  at  rents  varying  from  150/.  to  800/.  The  15th  insu-  ; 
was  the  last,  day  on  which  works  would  be  received.  : 
Sir  Frederic  Leigliton  has,  we  understand,  promiseti  ■ 
to  exhibit  “ Rizpah  " and  the  “Garden  of  the 
Hesperides."  In  connexion  with  the  e.xhibilion  i 
there  is  to  be  a competition  for  the  designs  of  a 
barrack  to  suit  the  climatic  conditions  of  tropical  . 

Africa.  In  addition  to  the  premiums  to  beawarded  bv  1 

the  jury,  the  Congo  and  African  Red  Cross  Sodely 
announce  that  they  will  purchase  the  design  placed  ' 

first  for  4,500  fr.  Further  particulars  may  be  oblained  ' 
from  Bai’on  de  Bethune,  4.  Place  du  Trbne,  Brussels,  ■! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bridge.  Seaton  Sluice,  Northumrehla.vd.  1 
— -A  new  bridge  spanning  the  valley  at  Seaton  ( 
Sluice  has  been  opened  for  traffic.  The  new  : 
bridge,  which  has  been  about  eleven  months  in 
course  of  construction,  consists  of  one  arch  only. 
This  has  a 50-ft.  span,  and  the  height  from  the  bed  t 
of  the  stream  beneath  to  the  roadway  above  is 
about  33  ft.  The  parapet  is  nearly  4 ft.  in  height,  j 
There  are  two  approaches,  one  from  the  north  ' 
which  joins  the  Blyth  turnpike  at  the  top  of  Lodge  \ 
Bank,  and  tlie  other  joins  the  Shields  turnpike  near 
the  Melton  Constable  Inn,  at  Seaton  Sluice.  The  i 
length  of  the  bridge  is  150  ft.,  and  the  entire  new  ■ 
roadway  formed  in  connexion  with  the  approaches  1 
is  about  430  yards  long.  The  roadway  of  the  bridge  f 
is  24  ft.  wide.  There  is  a footpath  from  6 ft.  to  7 ft.  i 
wide  at  the  east  side_^of  the  bridge,  and  this  path  1 
extends  along  the  entire  length  of  both  the  bridge  \ 
and  the  new  roads.  The  structure  stands  on 
cement  put  on  the  highest  flood  level.  It  is  built 
throughout  of  stone  worked  from  the  old  quarries  at  . 
Seaton  Sluice.  The  haunches  are  of  cement  con-  1 
Crete,  the  arch  of  ashlar  stone  ; the  abutments  and  : 
wing  walls  are  of  snecked  ashlar,  and  the  parapets  • 
of  dressed  ashlar.  The  contractor  and  builder  has 
been  Mr.  W.  T.  Weir,  of  Howdon-on-Tyne.  and  1 
the  engineer  is  Mr.  John  Waters.  Surveyor  to  the  I 
Highway  .Authority,  who  has  had  the  supervision  of  < 
the  work,  assisted  by  his  inspector,  Mr.  Tbos,  ) 
Maughan,  ofWhitley. 

Drip  Lug  for  Rain-pipes.  &c.— This,  known  ■. 
as  “Baker’s  patent  drip  lug."  and  patented  by 
Messrs.  Baker  & Vickers,  consists  of  a projecting  . 
lug  cast  on  or  fixed  to  the  pipe,  spreading  out  into  a 
flat  piece  with  nail-holes  for  attachment  to  the  wall;  1 
the  object  being  to  fix  and  firmly  support  a r.iin-  1 
spout  or  soil-pipe  so  far  from  the  surface  of  the  wall  ; 
as  to  clear  ordinary  projections  of  stringcourses  or  ■ 
plinth,  and  to  keep  any  overflow  or  leakage  water  1 
from  running  down  the  wall,  thus  minimising  the  I 
mischief  from  these  causes.  A double  lug  at  right  : 
angles  is  made  for  fixing  spouts  in  angles  of  a 
building.  The  device  is  simple  and  useful. 

Drawing  Materials.— Messrs.  E.  Wolff  & Son  ' 
send  us  their  pencil  beam  compass,  which  it  is  a 
mistake  to  describe  specially,  as  they  do,  as  “a  ' 
really  reliable  instrument,"  as  if  other  beam  : 
compasses  were  not  reliable.  Its  special  merit  is 
that  it  is  very  cheap  and  light,  easily  carried  about,  1 
and  will  do  a good  deal  of  ordinary  work  for  i 
moderate-sized  circles  as  well  as  a more  costly  1 
instrument.  It  consists  of  two  rods  about  the  size  : 
and  appearance  of  ordinary  pencils,  which  can  i 
either  be  used  separately  or  be  united  into  one  by  a 
metal  ferrule  connecting  them.  The  needle-point  1 
and  the  pencil-holder  are  attached  to  two  similar  ; 
slit  ferrules,  which  can  be  slipped  on  at  oppo  ► 
site  ends  of  the  stick,  and  can  be  pushed  baclt-  ■ 
ward  or  forward  as  required  for  the  radius.  ; 
Nicety  of  adjustment  of  radius  would  not  be  very  1 
easy,  but  the  small  instrument  will  be  useful  for  c 
occasional  work  where  no  great  nicety  of  adjust-  i 
ment  is  required.  By  reversing  the  working  penefl  c 
in  its  socket,  a penholder  is  formed  in  which  an  ' 
ordinary  nib  may  be  placed  and  circles  described  : 
with  it.  The  patentee  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Maginnis,  who  i 
also  sends  us  a diagram  of  a T-square  attachment  i 
for  converting  a fixed  head  into  a movable  head  so  i 
as  to  work  at  any  angle  within  certain  adjustable  ! 
limits  : and  he  is  also  the  patentee  of  a nest  of  ' 
colour  saucers  made  so  as  to  stand  at  different  1 
angles  of  inclination,  or,  if  desired,  to  stand  r 
horizontally  on  a sloping  desk. 

Sanitary  Dung  Receptacles.— Messrs.  W.  ' 
E.  Atwell  & Co.  send  us  a description  and  illustra- 
tion of  their  dung  receptacles,  made  of  galv.inised  f 
iron,  which  are  specially  constructed  to  meet  the  t 
requirements  of  the  London  County  Council  for  1 
being  readily  opened  and  cleansed,  and  for  ventila-  I 
tion.  The  receptacles  are  so  constructed  that  the  1 
doors  and  lids  can  be  thrown  open  or  lifted  off  : 
their  hinges,  and  the  bottom  is  curved  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  liquid  matter,  while  it  can  be  1 
easily  cleaned  and  swept  out.  The  receptacle  : 
appears  to  answer  fully  to  the  County  Council  < 
requirements. 

Patent  Office  Library.— The  librarian  of  the  I 
Patent  Office  Library  (25,  Southampton-buildings,  ; 
Chancery-lane),  asks  us  to  draw  the  attention  of 
those  of  our  readers  to  whom  such  a library  may  be 
useful,  to  the  fact  that  the  library  is  open  free  every  ■ 
week-day  from  10  A..M.  to  10  P.M.  The  library  i 
contains  English,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Specifica--  : 
tions  and  Trade  Marks,  as  well  as  a number  of 
scientific  text-books  and  periodicals. 
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fHEf-'FiELD  Master  Builders’  Association.— 
1:  members  of  this  Association  held  their  annual 
tier  at  the  “King  Arm's"  Hotel,  Commercial- 
bt,  on  the  6th  inst.  Mr.  J.  Spink  presided.  Mr. 
j/ard  proposed  “The  City  and  Trade  ol 
tecld."  and  Mr.  H.  Brumby  gave.  “The 
Iporation.”  The  latter  gentleman  alluded  to  the 
i/y  rates  in  the  city,  and  contended  that  much  of 

!high  expenditure  was  due  to  the  Highway 
artmcnt.  He  urged  that  the  work  could  be 
J2  at  much  less  cost  by  contract  than  by  employ- 
labour  direct.  Mr.  George  Carr,  in  replying, 
ited  out  that  some  years  ago  the  contracting  for 
k was  not  satisfactory.  Mr.  Biggin  proposed 
iccess  to  the  Master  Builders'  Association,”  and 
essed  the  opinion  that  workmen  in  the  building 
e were  not  of  so  good  a class,  as  a body,  as 
e of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  London 
lers,  he  said,  were  disappointed  with  the  working 
he  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  movement, 
the  argument  that  as  much  work  could  be  done 
day  of  eight  hours  as  in  one  of  ten  had  been 
d to  be  erroneous,  actually  less  work  per  hour 
g done.  He  thought  that  the  present  so-called 
;m  of  apprenticeship  was  greatly  responsible  for 
deterioration  of  the  workmen.  Alluding  to  the 
ir  manner  in  which  builders  were  treated  by 
i arcliitects  and  employers,  he  advocated  the 
iral  adoption  of  what  was  known  as  the  London 
ement,  by  which  all  matters  in  dispute  were 
red  to  a third  party.  Concluding,  he  urged  the 
icr  strengthening  of  their  organisation. 
vtent  Law  in  Denmark. — Messrs.  W.  P. 
mpson  & Co.  Patent  Agents,  write  to  call  the 
ition  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  on  the 
ult.  a new  Patent  Law  for  Denmark  passed 
Chambers  of  the  Legislature,  and  it  is  e.xpected 
be  signed  by  the  king  in  the  course  of  a few 
. The  principal  features  are  the  same  as  in  the 
of  Germany,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  viz.  : — 
setion  from  date  of  filing  application  ; duration 
'atent  fifteen  years ; importation  of  patented 
'les  prohibited;  examination  as  to  novelty  prior 
e grant  ; opposition  to  grant  by  interested  party 
iitted.  The  new  law  is  to  come  into  operation 
It  the  middle  of  June. 

I iE  Painters’  Training  Ci-ASS. — This  class, 
iruted  by  the  Company  of  Painter-Stainers,  and 
ih  has  before  been  referred  to  in  our  columns, 
fcleted  its  first  term  on  the  6th  inst.  The 
nany  have  decided  to  open  it  again  for  a summer 
I'  on  the  24th  inst.  A good  class  of  young  men 
attended,  and  it  is  chiefly  at  their  request  that 
class  will  be  open  in  the  summer.  The 
Uction  is  entirely  practical ; that  is  to  say,  it 
. with  the  manual  processes  upon  which  the 
lence  of  workmanship  depends. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 
iicklayer.s’  Strike,  Cromer. — The  brick- 
nployed  by  the  Cromer  builders  have  come 
un  strike.  The  men  had  been  receiving  5id. 
I'our.  A deputation  on  their  behalf  had  a con- 
icion  with  the  masters,  and  asked  6?fd.  per  hour. 
Imasters  offered  6d.  per  hour,  which  the  strikers 
I willing  to  accept  provided  their  employers 
|1  sign  a certain  code  of  rules,  which  the  masters 
me  to  do.  This  apjiears  to  be  the  sole  point 

( which  masters  and  men  are  now  at  variance. 
.UKE  OF  Plasterers  and  Labourers, 
ESTER. — The  plasterers  and  labourers  of 
ister  have  commenced  a general  strike  for  an 
^se  of  wages  on  those  at  present  ruling  in  the 

hiKE  IN  THE  Wolverhampton  Building 
l-)E. — A dispute  has  arisen  in  Wolverhampton 
ten  the  master  builders  and  their  workmen  with 
lit  to  wages.  About  150  men  have  come  out. 


Rivers.”  (2)  Mr.  Henri  Ldon  Partiot  on  “Estuaries." 
8 p.m.  - . . 

Buildirs’  Clerks'  Betierjoleni  Instilistion' — Anriiial 
Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant.  6 p.m. 

Roya.l_  Institution. — Professor  J.  A.  Eleming,,  M.A.,  on 
“ Electric  Illumination. " III.  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  i8. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  Club. — Mr.  Walter 
D.  Welford  on  “The  Hand  Camera  and  Architectural 
Photography."  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  IForks’  Institution. — 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8.30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  Alexander  Millar  on  “ Design 
Applied  to  Carpets."  8 p.ni. 

Thursday,  April  19. 

Society  0/  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Society  oj  Arts  (Foreigyt  and  Colonial  Section). — 
Mr.  G.  Collins  Levey  on  “ Tasmania  and  the  Forthcoming 
Hobart  International  Exhibition,  1894-95.”  8 p.m. 

Friday,  April  20. 

Institution  of  Civil  Enfineers  {Students'  Meeting'). — 
Mr.  Henry  T.  White  on  “ The  Sinking  by  Compressed  Air 
of  the  Cylinder  Foundations  of  the  Trent  Viaduct,’’  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  April  21. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  Club. — Visit  to  the 
Charterhouse.  Meet  at  the  Charterhouse  at  2.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the 
Glen. 

Queens  College,  Cork.  — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 
History  of  Architecture."  XIV.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 


MEETINGS. 


Its  of  Successful  Architectural  Practice  in  the 
t ieth  Century.”  7.30  p.m. 
iitution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

}.  Bridge,  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  to 
li  the  sinking  of  a Caisson  ; and  subsequently  to  the 
lock  and  Weir  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Richmond, 
cor  Engineering  Society.  — Mr.  William  F.  E. 
||Ur  on  “ Lubricants  J their  Use,  Testing,  and 


Paul's 


Saturday,  April_i_4. 
ifitectural  Association.  — Visit  D 
♦ Jral  to  view  the  new  mosaics.  2.30  p.m. 

. I'aui's  Ecclesiological  Society. — Visit  to  St.  Paul'! 
' ral. 

! n’f  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 
of  Architecture.”  XIII.  3p.m. 

Monday,  April  16. 

i-eyors'  Institution. — Adjourned  Discussion  on  Mr. 

d Martin's  paper  on  “The  Report  of  the  Local 
J ment  and  Taxation  Committee  of  the  London 
Ir  Council  on  the  Subject  of  the  Rating  of  Ground 


rpool  Architectural  Society. 
sval  Architecture  In  the  W 
lilt  illustrations.  6.30  p.m. 

T and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society . 

1 : (2)  Election  of  Officers.  7.30  p.m. 

. tyof  A rts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Captaii 
•1  in  " Photometry,”  III.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  17. 

■iution  of  Civil  Engineers.— {\)  Mr.  Leveson  ■ 
* Vernon-Harcourt.  M.A.,  on  “ The  Training  of 


ABSTRACTS  OT  SPECIFICATIONS. 

_ 4,584.— Window  Fasteners  : J.  C.Hcnve. — Thisinven- 
tion  consists  of  a metal-plate,  wheel  and  two  raised  pillars 
or  flanges,  carrj-ing  a thumb-screw  entering  holes  in  plate 
fixed  on  the  top  sash. 

8,329. — Sliding  Doors  : }.  Luty.—Tht.  doors  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  invention  are  mounted  on  a 
carriage  with  rollers  fixed  on  metallic  centres.  The  top  of 
the  door  is  fixed  to  the  carriage  by  a fork,  and  a similar 
fork  is  affixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  to  allow  of  same 
operating  in  a slot  in  the  floor. 

8,441.— CnvERiNG  and  Decorating  Walls  : iV.  Rigby. 
•This  invention  consists  of  a compound  of  cement,  plaster 
of  Paris,  white  lead,  and  finely-powdered  glass.  This  is 
spread  on^  sheet  of  highly-polished  glass,  and  successive 
coats  applied.  The  smooth  surface  is  then  so-aked  with 
linseed-oil  and  v.arnish,  which  is  allowed  to  drain  off  and 
leave  the  surface  hard  and  smooth. 

. >.  — Ventilation  : !Y.  C.  Toonc.  — Specially 

suitable  for  application  to  windows,  the  sashes  of  which 
slide  to  open.  It  isa  modified  form  of  one  or  both  meeting 
bars,  or  an  attachment  thereto,  which  forms  an  opening, 
regulated  from  the  interior  of  the  apartment  by  a valve. 

8,842. — Chimney  Cowl:  y.  Hacking. — The  cowl  and 
shaft  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  instead  of  being 
mounted  on  a centre  spindle  the  cowl  is  mounted  on  an 
annular  ring  supported  by  anti-friction  runners,  and  easily 
lubricated. 

961.— Saws  for  Stone  : /.  L.  Chevalier.— The-  teeth 
of  the  saw  which  is  the  subject  of  this  patent  are  formed 
separately  from  the  blade,  and  these  teeth  have  prepared 
cutting-points  made  of  a fine  quality  of  tempered  steel, 
and  are  so  attached  to  the  blade  of  the  saw  that  they  can 
be  removed  for  sharpening. 

1,362. — Roofing  Tile:  T.  A.  Aldridge.— To  make  a 
tile  proof  against  rain  and  storms  of  wind  some  improve- 
ments are  introduced.  The  tile  consists  of  a foundation  or 
body  combined  with  ridges  or  projections  on  the  front,  and 
recesses,  channels,  and  nail-holes  on  the  back. 

1,396.— Paving  Blocks  : G.  Bagge  (Antony).— The 
blocks  which  form  the  subject  of  this  inventioH  arc  made 
of  sawdust  and  fine  stone  pressed  by  hydraulic  power  under 
the  simultaneous  binding  power  of  pressure  and  heat. 

4,856. — Bolts:  lY.  T.  Moitimer. — The  bolt  which 
the  subject  of  this  patent  is  a barrel  bolt  let  into  the  door 
or  windov/  by  a mortice.  A slotted  metal  plate  is  fixed  so 
as  to  allovv  the  bolt  taken  by  the  knob  to  slide  in  and  out 
of  the  opening  made  to  receive  it. 

6,038. — Wood  Screws:  /.  This  patent  relates  to 

screws  designed  specially  for  work  where  the  nature  of  the 
wood  renders  a risk  of  straining  or  splitting  the  wood. 
The  screws  are  made  with  a tapered  neck  and  a gimlet  end 
to  facilitate  the  insertion  and  screwing  home  with  only  a 
slight  application  of  force. 

8,853.— Wood  Screws  ; W.  F,  Needham. — This  is  a 
screw  with  an  eye  part  formed  at  a short  distance  from  the 
head— that  is,  between  the  head  and  the  wormed  or  screw- 
threaded  portion.  It  is  chiefly  designed  for  use  in  angular 
wooden  structures,  or  for  securing  angular  parts  of  bamboo 
furniture  together. 

9,388.— Earth-Closets  : M.  A.  T.  ll'tede  (Bremen).— 
Consists  chiefly  in  the  employment  in  earth-closets,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  disinfecting  mnterial  to  be  strewn,  of  a 
tray  connected  with  the  holder  of  such  material,  and  with 
the  lid  of  the  closet,  in  such  a manner  that  when  the  lid  is 
VUrf  ir,  I k will  not  allow  the  material  to  escape,  but  releases 

I it  when  the  lid  is  closed,  the  material  being  at  the  same 
time  loosened  by  a stirring  mechanism. 

9,482.— Ventilators  : H.  T.  Johnson.— To  prevent 
ram  and  djrt  accumulating,  and  to  admit  of  the  interior 
being  readily  cleaned,  a ventilator  is  constructed  in  three 
parts,  a wali-bo.x  or  grating,  a wall-bo.x  for  hopper,  and  a 
hopper  and  frame,  the  conjunction  of  these  secures  the 
desired  end. 

14,331. — Ventilating  Greenhouses  ; F.  C.  Chadbom. 

' — A thermostatic  device  is  employed  for  regulating  the 
admission  of  fluid  and  controlling  the  admission  of  air  to 
the  greenhouse,  the  fluid  (under  pressure)  being  confined 
in  a cylinder,  and  acting  on  a piston  actuates  the  move- 
ment of  the  ventilator. 

21,114.  — Guard  or  Cover  foR  Wood-cutting 
Machinery. — /.  Campbell  and  antx'Aer.— Consists  of  a 
fixed  or  adjustable  vertical  support  carrying  at  its  upper 
end  an  adjustable  guard  or  cover. 

t>S9o-“CowL.s : C.  If’’.  J.  Martens  (Hamburg). — A 
double  cone  arrangement  designed  to  facilitate  the  up- 
draught by  deflecting  the  cross  currents  of  air  outside  the 
cowl. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

March  19. — 5,666,  G.  Bayliss,  jun.,  Hanging  and 
Fitting  and  Sliding  Sashes  for  Windows. — 5,695,  R. 
Schleicher  and  G.  Wersing,  Water-closets. — 5,702,  D. 
Gray,  Preventing  Waste  of  Water. — 5,710,  W.  Franklin, 
Water-closets. — 5,723,  Wenderson  and  E.  Lacey,  Garden 
Paths  and  Gravel  Walks. — 5,724,  J.  Webber  and  others. 
Surveying  Instrument. 


-Mr.  W.  E.  Hill 
:st  of  England,”  w 


— (i)  Annual 
n W.  De  W. 


March  20.-75,734,  P.  Manning,  Hanging  of  Sliding 
Window-sashes. — 5,738,  A.  Vogt,  Door  Checks. — 5,743, 
Mi  Syer,  Flushing  Tank  Valves. — 5,748,  J.  Driver  and 
H.  Glcdhill,  Strainers  for  Gullies  and  Sewer  Traps. — 
5,764,  O.  Tilley,  Treading  Surfaces  for  Floors,  Steps, 
Pavements,  &c.,  of  Stone,  Bricks,  Tiles,  Wood,  &c. — 5,792, 
R.  Sayer,  .Sanitation. — 5,793,  W.  Turner,  Fire-places  and 
Ranges. — 5, 795,  C.  Pegram  and  O.  P.irsons,  Fireproof 
and  other  Metal  Roofs. — 5,810,  J.  Flower  and  R.  Cousins, 
Scaffolding. 

March_2i. — 5,844,  T.  Robb,  Block  Flooring. — 5,845,  T. 
Robb,  Window-sash  Frames. — 5,846,  T.  Robb,  Securing 
the  Coverings  and  Draining  the  Roofs  of  Buildings,  &c. — 
5,868,  W.  Morris,  Sewer  Pipes. — 5,869,  G.  Pennie  and  W. 
Cockburn,  Water  Cistern  for  Flush-out  Closets. — ^,872,  T. 
Jenks  and  T.  Hook,  Fittings  for  Hanging  and  Fixing 
Casement  Windows. 

March  22.-5,961,  'T.  Shurmer,  Sliding  Windows. — 
5,980,  G.  Benwick,  Appliance  for  Use  when  Sawing  Mitres. 
—^,011,  A.  Edells,  Mouldings,  Cornices,  &c. — 6,017,  G. 
Clinton-Baker,  Hinges  for  Grates  and  Doors. — 6,050, 
W.  Allen,  Flushing  Cisterns. 

March  24. — 6,104,  C.  Koster,  Manufacturer  of  Veneers. 

March  27. — 6,154,  R.  Bell,  Heating  and  Ventilating 
and  Cooling  and  Ventilating  Public  Buildings,  Hospitals 
Houses,  &c. — 6,164,  W.  Bodiii,  Water  Waste  and  Syphonic 
Dischpge  Closets  and  Latrines. — 6,168,  W.  Horne,  Con- 
struction of  Fireproof  Buildings,  and  Rendering  existing 
Buildings  Fireproof.— 6,204,  A.  Lewis,  Frames  for  Stained 
Glass  Windows. 

March  28. — 6,233,  • Duncan,  Mantles  for  Incandes? 

cent  Gas-burners. 

March  29.-6,296,  J.  Eggo,  Window  Fasteners.— 6,329 
J.  Darby.shire,  Screw-down  Taps.— 6,331,  W.  Prebble,  Pro 
tecling  Unburnt  or  Green  Bricks  against  the  Weather. 

March  30. — 6,379,  A.  Hunter,  Window  Lock. — 6,391, 
C.  Monday,  New  Sash-window. — 6,411,  J.  Welch,  Venti- 
lator and  Skylight. — 6,415,  G.  Farini,  Window  Fasteners. 

March  31. — 6,467,  D.  ftlelvin  and  J.  Crauford,  Holdfast 
for  the  Secure  Fixing  of  Sash-line  or  Cord  used  in  Hang- 
ing Windows.— 6,498,  R.  Stone  and  E.  Earle,  Kilns  or 
Furnaces. 

provisional  specifications  accepted. 

2,370,  W.  James,  Mouth  Blow-pipe  for  the  use  of  Gas- 
fitters,  plumbers,  &c  — 3,458,  W.  Briggs,  Flushing 
Apparatus  for  Water-closets.— 3,608,  li.  Johnson,  Exhaust 
Ventilators.  — 3,785,  A.  Ransom,  Cowl  for  Preventing 
Down  Draught,  Excluding  Wind  and  Rain,  and  Creating 
an  Upw.ard  Current  of  .-Yir  in  Chimneys,  Drain  Ventilators, 
Rooms,  &c. — 3,8o2,  R.  .\mes  and  L.  Crosta,  Jointing  Drain 
and  Sewer  Pipes.— 3,864,  C.  Bonsey,  Dies  of  Brick  and 
Tile -Making  Machines. — 3,970,  L.  Shepherd,  Wood 
Screws. — 4,095,  H.  Cle.aver,  Mortise  Locks. — 4,309,  G. 
Anderson,  Stone-Dressing  Machinery. — 4,311,  J.  Morris, 
Whitewa.sh  Brushes. — 4,615,  W.  Flavell,  Preventing  the 
Freezing  and  Bursting  of  Water-pipes.— 4,766.  E.  Francis, 
Reversible  Safety  Window.— 2,563,  W.  Barrette,  Wall- 
paper Edge  Cutter  and  Border  combined. — 3,703,  G. 
Brown,  Draught  Excluders. — 3,885,  A.  Wynn,  Air 
Bricks.— 4,173,  W.  Cook,  Ventilating  .Shafts  for  Sewers, 

— 4)32=t  R-  Holt,  Siphon-flushing  Cisterns  for  Water- 
clo-sets,  &c.— 4,403,  J.  Clegg  and  G.  Parkinson,  Doing 
away  with  Cord.s  and  weights  in  Sashes.— 4,503,  S.  Meyer, 
Water-pipes.— 4, J30,  J.  Chadwick  and  E.  Preston, 
Ventilating  Appliances  for  Sewers.— 4,538,  J.  Hall,  Lime- 
kilns.— 4,643,  E.  Cotton,  Ventilation  of  Water-closet 
Pans  whilst  in  use. — 4,670,  S.  Holgate  and  L.  Whittaker, 
Kilns  for  Drying  and  Burning  Bricks,  &c.— 5,135,  W. 
Wilding,  Carpenters'  Gauges,  &c. — 5,137,  E.  Benard, 
Cements.  — 5.208,  J.  Munday,  Flushing  Cisterns. — 
5.395.  A.  Walker,  -Staircase  and  other  Steps,  and  in 
Pavements,  Floors,  &c. 

complete  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

( Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

9.3ST,  J-  Hussey  and  T.  Diplock,  Siphon  Cistern.— 10,045, 
T.  Banks,  Fireproof  Framing  for  Partition  and  other  Walls. 
—10.113.  W-  Bartholomew,  Locks  for  Water-closet  Doors, 
&c. — 10,137,  R-  Willett,  Temporary  Supports  for  Tunnels, 
Sewers,  &c. — 11,343,  C.  Oaks,  Intercepting  Sewer-Trap 
with  Portable  Frame  and  Crating.— 1,334.  W.  Brown, 
Safety  Wedge  Cap  for  Securing  Tools  to  Handles,  &c. — 
7,234,  R.  Norris,  Brick-moulding  Machinery.— 9,960, 

J.  Shewell,  Channelled  Flooring  for  Bridges  and  other 
Structures.— 10,034,  E.  Poppe,  Closets.— 10,044,  J.  Banks, 
Fireproof  Floors,  Ceilings,  &c.,  partly  applicable  to  other 
forms  of  Floors,  Ceilings,  and  Partitions. — 11,095,  W. 
Taylor,  Ornamenting  Wooden  Surfaces.— 2,839,  T-  Brown, 
Raising,  Loweripi,  Balancing,  and  Retaining  in  position 
the  Sashes  of  Sliding  Windows,  and  in  means  for  Locking 
and  Securing  the  same. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  2. — By/.  Baker;  57,  Pembridge-rd.,  Bayswater, 
u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  63/.,  600/.  ; 62,  Lisson-grove, 
Marylebone,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  50/.,  525/.  ; 64,  Lisson- 
grove.  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  55/.,  550/.— By  Fleuret,  Sons 
Adams  ; A profit  rental  of  40/.,  Wells-rd.,  Sydenham, 
with  reversion,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  950/. 

April  3. — By  Ellis  ^ i,on;  78,  Upper  Thames-st., 
City  of  London,  f.  ; and  a warehouse  in  Brick  Hill  Lane, 
u.t.  ij  yrs.,  g.r.  150/.,  6,000/.— By  iVeston  Son: 
48,  Millbrook-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  r.  28/. 
270/. — By  7'.  J.  Potter;  169,  Ferndale-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t! 
56  yrs.,  g.r.  6i.,  r.  30/.,  290/.;  “ Barclay  Villa,”  Fraser- 
rd.,  Leyton,  f.,  530/. — By  Eastman  Bros.  : i and  2, 
Houghton  Villas,  Sydenham,  f.,  r.  62/.,  760/.— By  P. 
Hodson:  62  and  64,  Leicester-rd.,  Finchley,  u.t.  97  yrs., 
g.r.  12/.,  r.  60/.,  525/.  ; 66  and  68,  Leicester-rd.,  u.t.  98 
yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  64/.,  530/.  ; 18  and  20,  Sydney-rd.,  Wood 
Green,  u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  59/.  16s.,  300/.  ; a plot  of 
f.  land,  Colney  Hatch  Lane,  Muswell  Hill,  35/. — By 
Holland  t!r*  Andrews:  6,  Smith-st.,  Chelsea,  f.,  r.  xS/ 
800/.  ’ 

.-Vi'KiL  4— By  Pomfret  Rosenberg;  “The  Bishop’s 
Down  Grove  Hydropathic  Estate,"  Tunbridge  Wells,  con- 
taining 30  acres,  f.  (including  mortgage),  53,000/.— By  Cane 
Co. : 6 and  8,  Hindman ’.s-rd.,  Dulwich,  f.,  r.  56/.,  550/. 
— By  Beard  dr*  Son : F.g.r.  of  30/.,  Baker -rd.,  Hardesden, 
reversion  in  96  yrs.,  705/. ; an  income  of  100/.  per  annum, 
Donaldson-bldgs.,  Tottenham  Court-rd.,  f.,  2,025/.;  l-g-r. 
of  18/.,  Queen's -cres.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  52  yrs., 
395^-  ; of  80/.,  Wellcsley-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  1,590/.  ; 

l.g.r.  of  25/.,  Quecn's-cres.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  520/. ; l.g.r. 
of  144/.  10s.,  Wellcsiey-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  2,820/. ; l.g.r.  of 
50/.  8s.,  Grafton-ter.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  960/.  ; i.g.r.  of  42/. 
Grafton-ter.,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  670/.  ; f.g.r.  of  42/, 
Welleslcy-rd.,  reversion  in  72  yrs.,  1,050/.  ; fg.r.  of  61. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Netnre  of  Work. 

By  wbon  Advertised. 

Fveminms. 

Designi 
to  be 
delivered. 

No  date 
do, 
do. 
do. 

•In/retloiis  DImmvs  Hospital  

•B-iwerhaib  Board  Schooli 

•Workhouse  infirtnary 

Budderiflvid  Corp, . , . 

lAncosterSch.  Bit 

King’s  Norton  Union.. 

SOI.  SO).  tOL  

CONTRACTS. 


Natan  oi  Work  or  lUtarU.li. 


B7  whom  EeqolrBd. 


•Public  Urinila  

Vhlnatone  Rood  MeUl  

Formltif,  KotWii*.  *c.  Sedgliy-roiil, 

Llltleirorth  

School  Buildlofs,  Kitlenil  BchooU,  Eon- 

forth,  l>ed«  

BUble,  Ac.  Jiraaa'-itreot.  Bimaltr  

Electric  Light  SUtlon.  Torplchen-itreet.. 

•Siirfice  Water  Drilnige 

•Underground  Conrenlencei 

Pipe  Sewer.  Pemberton,  neir  Wigin 

Deepening  River  Ytbin.  AuchterleM. 

Aberdeen  

Entrance  Bate*,  Ac.  (Contract  No.  15). 

Hanley,  Staff! 

Farnihouu,  Blaekford.  CartUle  

Labourer*'  Cottage#,  Ac. 

Twenty-two  Cottagea,  Yitrad  Rhondda. 

UUrn 

Eouifl  and  Shop,  Tong-atreet.  Bradford  .. 
Bouie.  Shop,  Stable,  Ac.  Newcaatle-on- 

Addltion#,  Ac.  to  School#,  .Aheraman  .... 

Shop  and  Bouie,  Great  Broughton 

•Erection  of  Cuitom#  House 

•Erection  of  Harbour  HaeUr’i  House 

Extension#  to  Premises.  Cllfton-road. 

Weston -super- Hare 

Bridge  Work,  Trafford  Bridge 

Ten  Houses,  Loworcroft,  Walshaw.  Bury. 

Road  Net^'! 

Six  Cottages.  Nelson-street,  Uaryport, 

Cumberland 

•New  Main  Sewers 

Limestone  Road  Metal,  Tredegar,  Hon. 

(4,000  tonsi  

Hospital,  Sunderlaud-road  

Additions  to  Asylums,  Hatton,  near 

Warwick  

Sewerage  Works 

Drainage  (large  contract),  Alvertfaorpe 

Be- building  Saddle  Inn.  Halifax 

Additions  to  Colcot  Arms  Inu.  Herthjr 

Dovaii,  near  Barry  

Pavilion  Extension.  Penarth,  Cardiff  .... 

Passenger  Station,  Cymmer 

Alterations  to  Schools,  Ac.  School-street. 

Accrington 

Extension  of  Store  Buildings,  Belfast  .... 
Additions  to  Jnmples  House,  Ovenden, 

HaUtax  

Annexe,  Ilkley  Wells  Hoose.  Leeds  


East  Ham  Local  Board 
Alnwick  and  Canongate 
Local  Board  .... 


Coeeley  Local  Board 


Edinburgh  Corn 

Bromley  Local  Board 
Southend -OQ-Sea  Corp. 

Balrotbery  (Ireland) 

Partridge  BuUdg.  Club 

Jno.  Swinburne 

Aberdare  School  Board 

W.  Lister  

Ramsgate  Corporation 
do. 

BrUtol  Hospital 

Salford  Corporation  .. 
Bury  District  Co-op. 

Provision  Soc 

Bowden  (Yorks)  High- 
way Board 

/.  A.  Anderson  

Bonrnemoutb  Council 

Bedwellty  Local  Board 
Durham,  U.S.A 

VUltlng  Committee  .. 
Tsrporley  Local  Board 
Wake&eld  U.R.S.A.  .. 


Hancock  A Co 

Glamorganshire  Golf 
Club  Committee  .... 
Rhondda  and  Swansea 
Bay  Railway  Co.  .... 

O.  N.  B'.’Oo.’'(Irel*n<l) 


Tenders 
to  be 
dellvsied. 


W.  H.  Savage  .... 

Q.  Wilson 

C.  W.  Shackleton 

T.  H,  A F,  Heal-y 
H.  Crawsbaw 

Q^lcfol  

do. 

C.  T.  Copley 

Heaklon  A ^Iph  .. 

Walker  A Duncan 

Thos.  H,  Hawson 

O.  H.  Dixon 

C.  M.  Tulle 

Fred.  Moore 

T.  BoderUk  V.’.... 

W.  A.  Vaion.’.'.... 
do. 

Qfidat  

do. 

J.  Anderson 

C.  Eaglesfleld  .... 

P.  W.  lAcey 

J.  H.  Lewis 

Mr.  Coldwell  .... 

B.  Hansel! 

U.  Bancroft 

F.  Hassle 

Jackson  A Fox.. .. 

Oso.  Thomas 

B.  PlckweU 

Ur.  Yockney 

Mr.  Boh 

Uficuu  

Petty  A Ivee 

Jno.  Kelly 


April  18 
April  17 


CONTRACTS  ■^(hntinued. 


Natan  ot  Work  or  MaUrUlj. 


FaTibg,  Forming,  Ac.  Barwen  and  c 

Streets 

Sewerage  Works  


Purification  Works,  Heapey.  Manchester 
School  Buildings.  Worel»roufh  Dale 

(Forks)  

Street  Works,  Bootharo-street,  Ac, . ... 
Store  Buildings,  Pawcett-street,  Ac... 


•Making-np  Roods  

•York  Paring  Works 

•Band  Stand  

•Fire  Bngiuee  

Resldeni.-e  at  Schools,  Pontardawe  . 

*Haklng-up  Roads  

•Sewerage  Works 


Vagrant  Wards  at  Workhouse.. 


•Paving  Road  

•Sewage  Dlspoaal  Works 

•Sewerage  it  orke 

Surveyor's  Materials  

•Technical  Schools  

Sewerage  Works.  Ton-y-pandy 

Granite  Rood  Metal  (1.240  yards)  ... 

•Boundary  Walla  and  Fencing 

•Sewerage  W orks 

Borehole.  Gin  Clough,  Ralnow 

•Supply  of  Material# 

Reconstructing  two  Bridges,  and  Making 

New  Bridge,  Reading 

•Waterworka 

Public  Baths,  Upperlhorpe  

•Public  Baths Upperthorpe 

•Sex  Wall  and  Esplanade  

Water-pipe  Ikying  across  River  Endrlck, 


•Pupil  Teacher  Centre.  Alteratioas,  Ac 

Nine  Houses,  Smith-street,  Ilauley,  Staffs 

Addition  to  Railway  Hotel,  Kendal 

•Sehool  Buildings.  Hounslow 

Orani'eRoad  Metal  (1,400  tons) 

Two  Houses.  Manstoo,  near  Le-eds 

Six  Houses  Ashton  New-road,  Clayton. 

Residence,  Harlow  Hill,  near  Harrogate. 
Businrs*  Premises,  Ac.  Priestiiopple, 

Hetham  

Pavilion.  Metbicy.  Laoca 

Five  Cottagea,  Star-lane,  Peterborough  . . 
Two  Dwelling-houses,  Church-street,  New- 
ton Heath.  Lanca 

Alterations,  Ac.  TaeQmpet.  Oxford-street, 

Southampton  

•Water  Supply  Works 

•Rebuilding  Co-operative  Stores,  nenr 


Cbesb 


By  vbom  Reqnlked. 


BUckburtl  Corp 

CiwtleioQ-by-Rochdale 

Local  Board  

By  lands  A Bon 

Worsborough  8ch.  Bd. 
Blackburn  <.  orpontlon 
Eccleshall  Indus,  and 

Prov.  Soc 

Tottenham  Loc,  Board 
do 

Borough  of  West  Ham 
Wlllesden  Loc.  Bd.  .. 
Llaliguicko  School  Bd. 
Lewisham  Bd.  Of  Wki, 
Burton  - upon  - Trent 

Corp 

Bangor  and  Beaumaris 

Union 

Fulham  Vestry  

Worthing  Corp.  ...... 

Hertford  Corp.  ...... 

South  Shields  Corp,  .. 
Southend -OD-Sea  Curp. 
Ystrodyfodwg  Loc.  Bd. 

Ashford  Loc.  Bd 

Waiistoad  School  Bd. 

Hendon  Loc.  Bd 

Bollington  Loc.  Bd.  .. 
Richmond  Local  Board 

O.W  By,  Co 

Marlborough  T.  C 

Shefilald  Corp 

Sheffield  T.  C 

Boguor  Loc.  Bd 

Glasgow  Corp 

West  Ham  Sch.  Bd.  .. 

leleworth  ^h.  Bd 

Chelmsford  T,  C 

J.Hannelt 

Wm.  Bortram 

B S.  I.ee 

Wm.  Coombes 

Mr.  Baker 

Oddfellows  Lodge  . 

Sir  F.  Perkins 

Carlow  Town  Comri,.. 


Architect,  Sarreyor, 


J.  a.  MoCallum  .. 

Ja.s,  Dlggle  

Lomax  A Lomax,. 

Senior  A Clegg.. .. 
J.  B.  McCaUuin  ., 

Jos.  Hall  

P.  E.  Murphy  .... 
do. 

L.  Angell  

O.  Claude  Robson 
Qplcial  


do. 


J,  P.  NorringtoD, 
James  Maiisergh, 
T.  R.  Dickinson  . 

M.  Hall  . 

W.  Y.  Hobbis  ... 

W.  J,  Jones 

W.  Terrill 

.Tohu  T.  Bretsoy  . 
S.  8.  Qriinley  ... 
W,  H-  Radlord... 
W,  Fairley  

Qfflciat  

do. 

C.  F.  Wlke 

do. 

W.  L.  Barrett  .. . 

Mr.  Oslo 

Newman  A Jague 

B,  Jones 

J.  Bintley 

A.  I’o^  


H,  E.  A A,  Bown... 
Marshall  A Dick  ... 
J.  G.  Stallebrass  , . . 
T,  Cook 

Hitcbell.  Bon,  A Co. 
H.  V.  White 

Cole  A.  Adams 


April  25 
do. 

April  26 


April  27 
ApriilO 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Natar*  of  Appointment. 


•Assistant  Indoor  Manager  .... 

•Engineering  Assistant 

•General  Assistant 

•Private  Street  Works  Assistant 
♦Building  Inspector  


By  whoa  Advartlsad, 


Leyton  Loool  Board  . . 


Those  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  number.  Competitions,  p.  It.  Controett,  pp.  It,,  tL,  tUI.  a 


Publia  Appointments,  pp,  ix.  i 


Spencer-rd.,  diito  in  74  yrs..  155/.  ; f.g.r.  of  15/.,  Sumner- 
ra.,  Croydon,  ditto  in  58  yrs.,  450/. ; f.g.r.  of  la/.,  Bangor- 
st.,  Noiting  Hill,  ditto  in  7a  yrs.,  aos/.  1 f-g,r.  of  34/.,  ditto 
in  73  yrs.,  415^  ; f g.r.  of  14/.,  ditto  in  72  yrs.,  350/. ; 
f.g.r.  of  12/.,  ditto  in  71  yrs.,  aao/. 

April  y— By  A.  Pichardt : “ Roxford  House,"  High- 
rd.,  Ponder's  End,  f.,  780/.— By  Siu/iton  <&*  Sons:  43,  44, 
and  46,  Cbapel-rd.,  Norwood;  and  1 to  9,  CumicW-lane, 
f.,  3,o3o/.  ; f.g.r.  of  10/.,  Eastfield-st.,  Limehouse,  reversion 
in  39  yT5-i  170^-1  33  to  3$,  Drysdalerd.,  Lewisham,  u.c. 
58  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  660/.;  37  to  39  (odd),  ChadwieW-rd., 
Pecltham,  f.,  r.  183L,  3,230/.  ; 6,  Bermondsey-sq., 

Bermondsey,  f.,  400/.  ; 132  to  139,  Prince's-rd.,Kcnnington, 
u.L  4i  yrs.,  g.r.  135/.,  r.  330/.,  300/.  ; 161,  163,  and  165, 
Boyson-rd.,  Walworth,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  715/.  ; 3,  5, 
and  7,  Rutiand-rd.,  Catford,  f.,  385/.  ; 14,  Homley-rd.,  u.t. 
76 yrs., g.r.  ios.,32o/.;  ir, The  Parade, Sydenham, f., 420/. — 
By  Nf.vbon  dr*  Ce. ; 26,  38,  and  30,  Legard-rd.,  Highbury, 
u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  j8/.,r.  80/., 645/.;  10,  Highbury  Quadrant, 
u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.,  675/.  ; 55,  Arlingford-rd.,  Bri.xton, 
u.t.  8f  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  los.,  r.  40/.,  375/.  ; 187,  King's-rd., 
Camden  Town,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.,  r.  50/.,  350/. ; 33, 
Alexandra-rd.,  Hornsey,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  32/., 
200/. — By  Blake  dr*  Dannait  : 9 and  ii,  Ladywell-pk., 
Lewisham,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  los.,  185/.  ; 32,  Rumscy- 
rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  55.,  400/. 

April  6. — By  A.  Reia:  41,  W'ardour-st.,  Soho,  f.,  r. 
300/.,  3,000/. ; No.  19,  Regent-su,  an  i g.r.  of  83/.,  u.t.  23 
yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  9s.  6d..  1,170/. — By  Green  b*  Son:  35,  Kemp- 
shott-rd.,  Streatham,  u.t.  8 yrs.,  g.r.  n/.,  r.  55/.,  460/.; 
6 and  7,  Dunlop-pl.,  Bennondsey,  f.,  330/. ; 59,  61  and  63, 
Napier-rd.,  Croydon,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  190/.:!  105, 
Totton-rd.,  Thornton  Heath,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.  15s., 
370/. ; F.g.r.  of  14/.  14S.,  Beachwood-rd.,  Caterham,  rever- 
sion in  82  yrs.,  335/.;  "Woolmer  Lodge,"  Banstead, 
Surrey,  and  o a.  3 r.  10  p.,  f.,  r.  83/.  los.,  1,100/.  ; 

f.  cottage  and  enclosure  of  garden  land,  400/.  ; the 
residence  called  “ Kclhlen,"  f.,  460/.:  a leasehold  house, 
Mill-st.,  Redhill,  u.l  76  jts..  g.r.  6/.,  80/.  ; three  leasehold 
houses,  Garibaldi-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  345/.  ; 142, 
Trafalgar-rd.,  Greenwich,  u.t.  ss  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  90/., 
1,300/. — By  L.  Farmer:  60  and  62,  Fordwych  • rd., 
Hampstead,  u.t.  94  >ts..  g.r.  30/.,  r.  140/.,  1,300/.  ; 119 
Abbey-rd‘,  St.  John's  Wood,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  430/.  ; 
"St.  Andrew's  Lodge,”  Dean-rd.,  Willesden,  u.l.  86  yrs., 

g. r.  10/.,  r.  65/.,  570*’.;  “The  Elms,"  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 
5S^-.  473^-1  35  and  37,  Gascony-av.,  Hampstead,  u.t.  87 

yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  r.  80/.,  5254;  43,  45,  and  47,  Gascony-av., 
ix.t.  87  yis.,g.r.  31/.  10s.,  r.  1204,795/.;  t3.  Steward-st.. 


Spitalfieldf,  .,  r.  56/.,  700/.:  i0,  Elm-grove,  Pcclcham,  u.t. 
34  yrs..  g.r.7/.,_r.  45/.,  300/. — By  F.J.  Bisley  67“  Sons : 
69  and  71,  Alblon-st.,  Rotherhithe,  f.,  46;/.;  ii  and  ts, 
Moreton-ter.,  and  38,  Prospect-st.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 
310/.— By  Harman  Bros.:  195,  Amhurst-rd.,  Hackney, 
u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  780/.;  13  and  14,  Grayling-rd., 
Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  750/. ; 30, 
" :nove-rd.,  u.t.  ^ yts-i  g.r.  9/.  98.,  5^.  — By 
B.  Halleil:  “Frenches,"  Birdhurst-rd.,  Croydon, 
with  stabling,  f.,  3,000/. ; 3,  Mervyn-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  79 
yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  455/.  ; “Springfield,"  South  Canonbury-pk., 
Canonbury,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  890/. ; 207,  307A,  207B, 
309,  ao9A,  309B,  311,  3TIB,  313A,  Hornsey-rd.,  Holloway, 
u.t.  96  yrs.,  g.r.  55/.  i6s.,  4,105/.  ; 1 to  13,  Pleasant 
Passage;  and  4 to  22  (even),  Homsey-rd.,  u.t.  16  yrs., 
r.  60/.,  125/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
impoved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  c^yhold ; 1.  for  leasehold ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental ; a.L  for  unexptred  term ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square ; pL  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  cres.  for  descent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.} 


PRICES  CURRENT 

TIMBER. 

Creeahexrt,  8.C. 

ton  9/s/s  o/s/o 
Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/10/0  i6/o/o 
SequolaU.S.ftcu  B/3  s/e 
AsE  Canada  load  s/ts/o  4/0/0 

Birch,  do a/5'0  3 s'o 

Elm.  do 5/10/0  4/15/0 

Fir,  Dantalc,  Ac.  1/5/0  e/io/o 

Oak,  do t/iwo  4115/0 

Canada 5/to/e  7/0/0 

Fine,  Canada  red  a/10/0  k'e/e 
Do.  Yellow  , , . , a/iolo  Jts/o 
Latb.Dantsic,  foth  i/1^0  5/ie/o 
Sl  Petersburg.,  s/o/o  o/te/o 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

Ac.,  log t/s/o  4/10/0 

Odessa,  crown ... . afslo  4/10/0 
Deals,  Finland 
and&iststd  too 
Do.  stb  St  3rd . . 

Do.  Riga 

St.  Petersburg, 

ist  yellow  ....  to/o/o  Si’io/o 
Do.  and  yellow  B/o/o  9/0/0 

I>o.  white S/io/b  si/olo 

Swedish B/10/0  tS;. 


8/0/0  to/io/o 
7'io/o  8/0/0 
7/10/0  9/0/0 


OF  MATERIALS. 

White  Sea 8/0/a  i6'to/o 

Canada,  Pine  ut  aa/zofo  <9/10/0 
Do.  do.  and....  zy/b/o  te/io/o 
Do.  do.  3rd,  Ac,  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruca.  iit  9/a‘o  it/0/0 
Do.  do.  srd  A 

and 6/10/0  7'to/o 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  5/0/0  t^olo 
Flooring  boards, 

»q.,  1 in.  prep. 

o/xo/o  0/15/0 
0/7/6  ^ia/6 
Q/S/o 


Do.  and 

Other  qu  aliUee— 
Cedar,  Cuba.,  ft. 

Hemduras,  Ac. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
SL  Domingo, 

Mexlcu^o.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 
Box.  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio. 

Bahia 

Satin,  SL  Do- 


Q/S/o  0/7/0 

hi  k 


Ia\ 


tsk 


TIMBER  IdTHtinueJ). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  e/0/6  0/1/6 
WalnuL  Italian  ..  0/0/3)  0/0/7 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot. 

'— ■*  ton  a/a '9)  0/0/0 


laad 

Bar.  Welsh,  _ 

London ilty/S  6/0/e 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  St^ortl^lr^ 

In  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  43/15/0  43'5/o 
Best  selected  ..  43'is/o  44/5/0 
Sheets,  strong 53/0/0  0/0/0 

CblU.  ban 40/is'o  41/0/0 

YELLOWMETALib  o/o/4  o/o/S 

Spanish fim  9/5*0  9/6/3 

English  COOL 

brands g/6'1  aJjIa 

SheeL  English,  ^ 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards ....  x 1/0/0  0/0/0 


Pipe...... ii/io/o  elah 

Zinc  — English 

sheet Ion  18/10/0  tg/o/i 

VielUfl  Mon- 

_‘ague  aoloh  e/eft 

Tin— Straits yo'a/onlalt 

Australian 70/10/9  71/0/) 

English  Ingots..  74/to/o  yj/o/i 

Banca 74/6/0  75/^ 

Billiton  eSioio  ^ 

OILS. 

LJnse*d  ton  19'15'e  so/o/i 

CocoanuL  Cochin  aS/o/e  o/o/i 

Do.  Ceylon  <3(10/0  w 

Palm,  Lagos 33  lo/s  0/^ 

Rapeseed,  English 

F^e nb/i 

Do.  brown ao'0/0  xoyl 

CoRonseed  ref....  ao/o/osi/W 

Oleine n/o/o  <4/0/1 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0M  5/^ 

Do.  refinea  ^o/o  is/s,i 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  o/n/o  o/aal 
Archangel o/it/o  ent 


TENDERS. 

(Communicsitioas  for  insertion  under  this  beadinf. 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  ua 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 


7/<Vo  17/a/o 
0/0/5 


BANSTE4D.— For  erecting  a band-room  at  the  KenslngtM  Ut 
Chelsea  Schools,  Banstead.  Surrey,  for  the  Managers  of  th 
Kensington  A Chelsea  School  District.  Messrs.  A.  AC.  Hantoo 
architects.  15,  Leadenhall-streei.  E.(3. 

W.  J,  Wells .£1.086  I England  A Gale £81 

Leslie  A Co 962  Huotlev  Bros 7« 

R.  Peters 89a  J.  W.  Trappitt,  Beddlngtoo^  7P 

J.  B.  Potter  850!  •Accepted. 

BATH.— For  widening  a portion  of  Fox  Hill-lane,  for  the  L'rbai 
Sanitary  Authority,  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Fortune.  Lity  Surveyor,  Itmcl 
Walks.  Bath:-  ’ ’ 

A.  Pritchard  £17$  0 0 I S.  Ambrose £u5  0 < 

A.  Hancock 173  j 6|j,T.  Welch  • i»  0 • 

• Accepted. 

[AU  of  Bath.] 

BIRKENHEAD.— For  the  erection  of  boundary  wall  and  gate* 
retaining  wall.  Ac..  South  End  refuse  destructor,  tor  the  Corson 
tion.  Mr.  Charles  Brownridge,  C.£.»  Borough  Emrineer,  Tow* 
HaU,  Birkenhead:-  . * s 

Manlove  AUiott  A Co.  Limited,  Nottingham  ....£819  ij  4 


ip  (Surrey).— For  sanitary  and  structura)  alterations  and 
■West  Hail,  for  Mr.  F.  C.  Stoop.  Mr.  W.  H.  CoUbran, 
I Gloucester-road,  S.W. 

■Bros.,  South  Kensington .£2,850  o o 

■;  New  Water  Main  ,.  96  0 0 

ilerson,*  South  Kensington 2,843  o o 

* ..  New  Water  Main  ..  68  o o 

fk  West  Brompton 1,9^  0 0 
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ST.  JUST  (Cornwall)  —For  additions.  &c.  (firs:  section) 
•jchool  buildings.  Pendeen,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  ^ 
Trounsoa.  architect.  17.  Clarence-street.  Peocince 
Ca'pfiter. 

R.  H.  Roberts  .Cus  *9  0 


'.  Leggo  ... 
Jas  Kuoerts.. 
P.  ClOSOQ  Sc  S 


97  >7 


J.  E.  Hoskins.  Drift  Sancreed* 71 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.! 


A.  S.  (amounts  should  have  beer.  siatedl.—P.  E.  M.  (the  greater 
part  of  jour  letter  has  nothing  10  do  with  the  subject  of  our 
remarks)-— F.  B.  (what  you  say  mav  be  true  as  to  smaller  local 
sclijols.  The  particular  recommendation  ycu  refer  to  was  made 
rather  m regard  to  la^  and  important  schools,  which  have  plenty 
Of  funds,  and  where  proper  sanitation  is  a more  elaborate  and 
difficult  maitci).-E.  S-  and  M.  (next  week}. 

All  statements  of  facts.  lists  of  tenders.  &c..  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


mpelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


SHEFFIELD. — For  the  c'cction  of  dwelling-house,  offices,  ic., 
TJarnall.  for  the  Waverley  Colliery  Company.  Mr.  E.  Winder,  jun., 
.architect.  Whartstreet,  Sheffield 
I.  Fidlei 


J Holmes 0 

.Fred.  Foers 616  15 

Henry  Sykes  6o3  17 

.Slow  & Aspland 591  5 

lidinondion 5di  4 


John  Eshelhy .£560  1 

C.  Chadwick  546  < 

C.  Green  537  «- 

Pmder  Bros.,  Iiiuke. 
Sheffield  (accepted)  519  i< 


SLEAFORD  (Lines.).  — For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house,  for 
(Sir.  W'm.  Clark,  Mr.  Wm.  .Vewton,  architect,  Sleaiford 

BooU ij*38  5 o 

J.  B.  N'ewton.  East  Heckinglon.  Boston* 215  10  o 

• Accepted. 


Bjo  I 

I ofSIoug 


'.  Uurfoot  £rts 

[AllofSlough.] 


SOUTH  AMPTOy.— For  the  erection  of  an  engineeringlabora- 
*Jry.  Canai  Wilk.  for  the  Council  of  the  Hartby  Institution.  Mr. 
W,  B.  G.  Bennett,  Borough  Engineer,  Southampton 

Dyer  A:  Sons  £773  I Playfair  St  Toole.Southamp. 

. I - n (accepted) £63o 


733  I 


SOL'THAM  PTOX.  — For  the  execution  of  private  improvement 
works.  Northu  ubsrlanJ  and  lour  other  roads,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  W.  B.  i.  Bennett.  Borough  Surveyor,  Municipal  Offices, 
Southampton 

i Sorter .£i.S93  ! Crook  A:  Batten.  Southamp. 

_oe  A:  Grace  995  ton* £9^3 

y.  Osman  po6  | • Kecominended  for  acceptance. 


All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR : those  relating  to  advertisements 
business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISH  I*.  R,  and  wortothe  Editor. 


road-metal,  for  t.  . 

Slunicipal  Offites.  Stratford-on 

W.  A.  Judkins,  Nuneaton  ....£ 
CurrallA:  Lewis,  Birmingham 


ZJuinyitWr.— Minlove,  AUiot.  At  Co.,  Notliiig-’^ 

(7.ii  — W.  u.  Rudier  i Son,  Birming.  ' 

ham. j-|  jj 

/Vj-iWg  .^//.,.a.-t.,.-Br4dforJ  i- Co..  Salford  25  o 


SWANSE  A.-Fjr  the  erection  and  completion  of  villa  residence 
Sw?nsM^  bwan»ea  Valley.  Messrs.  Wilson  A;  Moxhani,  architects, 

iDi  Jenkins  .^1.260  I W.  Knight  ....^0J7 

Thomas  Watkins  A:Co....  i.rso  Dd.  Revs.  Vstatyfera.  Swan- 

■ i.ooo  1 sea  (accepted) geo 


PUBLISHER  NOTICES. 

RegisitredTtUgrafihie  Address,  ‘Thk  Builder, 'London. 
CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS. TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Sue  lutes  (about  (ifly  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wor^) os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
^ments  on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction 
Ate.,  may  be  obtamed  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  wordsi  or  under as.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os  6d 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

» Stamps  must  Mat  be  sent,  but  all  small  suras  should  be 
remitted  bv  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  PubU^er 
of  ‘The  Builder."  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advenisemenu  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification"  cannot 
'Of  “y  "hich  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF- PAST 
ON  t p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
be  ui  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 

SPECIAL  — ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING 
ADVERTISEMENTS  or  ORDERS  TO 
DISlo.n  1 l.M^L  same  must  reach  the  OlBce  before  10  a.m.  on 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TEST!- 
MOM.\LS.  Arc.,  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latterCOPi  ES  ON  LYshould  be  sent. 

PERSONS  Advertising  in  ■■TheBuilder,"may  \ia.v^efilUs  addressed 
to  Ote  Office,  46.  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  W,C.,y5vr  0/ 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envdopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 

- Printed  on  THIN  PAPER,  for  FOREIGN  and 

COLONIAL  CIRCULATION,  is  issued  every  week, 

READING  CASES,!  „ ninepence  each. 

wi  I * X By  Post  carefully  packed)  is. 


Bennett  Bru>. 


T lof  erection  and  completion  of 

stable,  hketty.  .'awaosea.  Messrs.  Wilson  & Moxhani.  architects 
Bennett  Brs...  Swansea..- ^^3,  0 ^ 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIEMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

rOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONB. 

FLDATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


(Comwilli.— For  additions  to  private  hotel.  Messrs. 
Wise  i-  WiMU,  archi:ec:>.  Launceston:  — 

- £*351  E.  Sharland.  Launceston 

hooper  i Denm, 353)  (accepted) £335 


W.^TFORD.-For 
Sind  three  other  roidi. 
Engineer.  14,  High-stn 


Leaves- 

woo^-st. 

Slanmore 

Lowes- 

toft-road. 

I>jt)ont,  Colchester*  .... 

Judge 

I.ee ... 

Wimptfv  

Catiey  

Clifford 

Frj-... 

£ s. 

=74  0 
352  0 
aj7  0 

io9 

£ s- 
223  0 
236  17 

329  0 
260  0 

£ s. 

106  0 
130  10 
149  12 
«S7  0 

123  0 

*38  0 

£ s. 

127  0 

22S  0 
184  0 
JSO  0 
iSo  0 
iSo  0 

142  19 

i6i  10 

• Accepted. 

I erection  of  Urge  hall  and  premises,  for  the 

‘k®  " P’*“=®d-'"reet.  W.n^or.  Mr.  John 

George  Carey,  architect.  Cloucester-pUce.  Windsor-— 

A H Reaveli Frances- 

H.  KeaveU road.  Windsor*  £1,636 

* Accepted.  ^ 

5.'^^  erection  of  new  Church 

H.Lovatt.... 

3-'75|  H. Gough. Wolverhampton 

BOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TB.ASE  & SONS, 

DOULXI^•G,  SHEPTON-  MALLET. 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  RC. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects'  Design.s  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


SUBSCRIBERS  ia  LONDON  aod  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4S.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Morning's  Post. 
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Wholesome  Dwelling-Houses. 

NDER  the  title 
•'Dwelling- 
Houses,”*  Pro- 
fessor Corfield 
issues  the  third 
edition,  revised 
and  with  new  il- 
lustrations, of  his 
treatise  originally 
delivered  in  the  shape  of  a course  of  Cantor 
'Lectures  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
main  title,  which  appears  alone  on  the  back  of 
the  book,  is  a little  too  laconic,  for  there  is  a 
‘good  deal  more  to  be  considered  in  dwelling- 
'faouses  than  their  sanitary  quality.  That 
"however  is  no  doubt  the  first  consideration, 
•without  which  convenience  of  planning  and 
beauty  of  decoration  are  of  no  value,  and 
may  tempt  a man  into  a house  which  will 
•only  prove  a passage  to  the  last  house  of 
all.  As  Professor  Corfield  has  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  consideration  of  sanitary 
•conditions  in  buildings,  his  short  summary 
of  the  subject,  in  which  no  words  are  wasted, 
•is  of  considerable  interest. 

The  author  naturally  deals  first  with  the 
general  question  of  site  and  construction  of 
"houses,  in  regard  to  which,  though  his 
uecommendations  are  for  the  most  part  only 
such  as  are  generally  accepted,  he  draws 
•attention  to  one  or  two  points  which  still 
require  to  be  emphasised  ; for  instance,  that 
concrete  under  a house  is  worse  than  useless 
-unless  made  with  the  best  cement,  which  will 
■be  under  no  danger  of  cracking  and  allowing 
ground-air  to  pass  through  ; that  in  the  case 
-of  made  soils,  the  covering  of  the  foundation 
should  extend  for  some  distance  round  the 
house  ("some  distance”  is  a rather  vague 
expression) ; that  the  walls  below  the  ground 
and  for  a little  distance  above  it  should  be 
made  of  exceptionally  good  material,  and 
set  in  cement,  so  as  to  be  as  impervious  as 
possible  to  damp.  We  suspect  there  are 
still  a good  many  houses  built  in  which 
It  is  considered  allowable  to  use  inferior 
bricks  where  the  brickwork  is  out  of 
sight.  His  recommendation  of  pipe-lined 
4 flues,  in  respect  that  "they  are  more  easily 
^ -cleaned,  an  updraught  is  more  readily 
established  in  them,  and  they  completely 
e disconnect  the  flue  from  the  structure  of  the 
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house,  and  so  help  to  prevent  destruction 
from  fire,”  is  perfectly  true;  it  might  be 
added  that  both  from  their  smooth  surface 
and  absence  of  angles  they  hold  less  soot, 
and  therefore  require  less  cleaning.  For 
ordinary  houses,  however,  the  additional 
expense  of  this  method  is  an  obstacle,  and 
the  ordinary  circular  pipes  are  not  the  best 
adapted  for  building  into  brickwork.  There 
is  room,  we  might  suggest,  for  a new  form  of 
stoneware  chimney-lining,  rectangular  on  the 
outside,  so  as  to  fit  into  14  in.  by  9 in.  brick 
openings,  and  with  an  elliptical  inner 
section,  so  as  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
absence  of  internal  angles  with  as  little  waste 
of  space  and  material  as  possible. 

Whether  fireproof  floors  are  really  so 
desirable  in  an  ordinary  dwelling  house  as 
the  author  seems  to  think,  may  still  be  an 
open  question  ; at  least  ,as  long  as  it  is  a 
house  in  one  occupation  and  not  in  "flats.” 
There  are  certain  rooms,  bath-rooms  for 
instance,  which  no  doubt  should  always  be 
made  with  solid  and  impervious  flooring  ; 
but  the  general  use  of  the  kind  of  floorings 
which  are  comprised  under  the  rather 
deceitful  title  of  "fire-proof”  is  hardly  a 
necessity  for  the  ordinary  class  of  private 
house.  This  class  of  floor  means  entire 
rigidity  of  surface  ; desirable  in  a billiard- 
room  no  doubt,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  so  desirable  in  a drawing-room. 
If  a wooden  flooring  is  placed  on  such  a 
floor,  however,  it  should  be  possible  to  form 
it  without  hollow  spaces  between.  These, 
as  Professor  Corfield  says,  require  venti- 
lating, but  with  ventilation  (and  even 
to  some  extent  without  it)  comes 
dust  and  dirt,  to  gather  undisturbed. 
Our  creed  is — no  hollow  spaces  that  cannot  be 
got  at ; a point  Professor  Corfield  does  not 
touch  on.  The  sight  of  the  accummulations 
in  some  of  these  hollow  spaces  when  ex- 
posed after  a lapse  of  years,  as  we  have  seen 
them  sometimes,  ought  to  make  every  sani- 
tarian think  twice  on  this  point.  While  on 
this  matter  of  flooring,  we  may  mention  that 
in  some  experiments  on  fire-proof  floors 
made  in  Germany,  the  most  fire-resisting 
floor  proved  to  be  one  of  solid  beams  of 
timber  laid  close  together.  We  believe  an 
English  architect  has  actually  tried  this  in 
his  own  house.  We  have  not  heard  enough 
of  the  results  generally  to  recommend  it,  but 
we  refer  to  it  as  a floor  idea  that  may  be 
worth  consideration. 


As  to  the  finishing  of  the  inside  of  the 
rooms,  the  author  rather  startles  us  with  the 
observation  that  "tiles  make  an  admirable 
wall  covering,  and  are  moreover  a per- 
manent decoration ; ” rather  too  perma- 
nent, some  may  consider.  But  does  Professor 
Corfield,  as  a medical  man,  seriously  mean 
to  recommend  tiles  for  the  internal  finish  of 
living-rooms  ? They  would  make  a very  cold 
room,  and  in  certain  states  of  the  English 
atmosphere  would  be  found  covered  with 
condensed  moisture.  The  statement  that 
"paper  should  not  be  used  for  covering 
ceilings”  is  only  true  so  far  as  the  same 
prohibition  may  be  applied  to  walls.  It  is 
not,  certainly,  the  most  sanitary  method 
of  finishing  the  walls  of  rooms.  At 
the  same  time  those  who,  in  the  name  of 
sanitation,  refuse  it,  must  be  prepared  to  find 
that  any  other  method  of  making  their  walls 
and  ceilings  look  attractive  will  cost  them  a 
good  deal  more.  One  extra  reason  against  the 
ceiling  paper,  certainly,  which  might  have 
come  within  Professor  Corfield's  scope,  is 
that  it  does  not  reflect  so  much  light  as  a 
plastered  ceiling;  and  light  is  an  element  of 
healthy  conditions  in  a dwelling  house. 

In  regard  to  ventilation  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  Professor  Corfield  at  least  admits  that 
"theoretically”  the  admission  of  pure  air 
should  be  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  room, 
though  in  practice  this  cannot  be  precisely 
carried  out.  With  the  author’s  recommenda- 
tions on  the  subject  of  ventilation  we  are 
generally  in  agreement.  His  remarks  upon 
cowls  should  be  noted,  and  on  the  delu- 
sive or  uncertain  character  of  their 
supposed  influence  in  forming  up-draughts. 
We  quite  agree  with  him  that  it  is 
at  variance  with  true  sanitary  principles  to 
make  openings  from  the  interior  of  rooms 
into  chimney-flues,  and  then  resort  to  flap- 
valves  to  prevent  the  air  of  the  flue  coming 
in.  These  often  do  not  act,  and  when  they 
do  act  are  generally  disagreeably  noisy, 
though  we  noticed  recently  a patent  for 
diminishing  the  noisiness  of  their  action. 
The  true  way  of  using  the  upward-drawing 
action  of  a flue  is,  as  the  author  says,  to 
build  an  air-flue  alongside  of  it,  or  form  one 
in  the  same  piece  of  fireclay  as  the  smoke- 
flue  itself.  Of  course  there  is  again  the 
difficulty  that  these  are  liable  to  become 
inlets  instead  of  outlets  when  the  flues  are 
not  in  use,  and  there  are  generally  only  one 
or  two  flues  in  the  house,  often  only  one,  in- 
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regular  use  all  the  year  round.  The  employ- 
ment of  a gas-jet  for  producing  an  extract 
current  in  such  an  air-flue  would  be  a useful 
application  of  a substance  which  we  are  less 
and  less  inclined  to  use  for  lighting.  It  is 
used  in  this  way,  but  we  think  only  in 
isolated  instances. 

In  his  chapter  on  water  supply  Professor 
Corfield  only  touches  in  passing  on  the  vcxata 
qucsstio  of  water-supply  from  open  rivers, 
though  his  passing  touch  is  significant ; 
“ most  of  the  river  water  is  contaminated  in 
various  ways  during  its  passage  through 
towns,  and  without  entering  further  into  the 
subject  here,  I would  merely  say  that  it 
is  better  to  obtain  water  that  has  not 
been  contaminated,  than  to  take  water 
which  we  know  has  been  contaminated, 
and  then  try  to  purify  it."  That  is  the 
common  sense  of  the  matter  in  a nutshell. 
In  regard  to  lead  pipes,  the  danger  of  which, 
except  for  soft  waters,  Professor  Corfield 
does  not  think  very  much  of  so  far  as  internal 
action  of  the  water  conveyed  in  them  is  con- 
cerned, he  mentions  however  a case  in  which 
lead  pipes  were  attacked  and  injured 
not  by  the  water  conveyed  through  them, 
'but  by  outside  water  in  the  soil  through 
which  they  passed,  containing  car- 
bonic acid.  In  regard  to  pipes  made  of 
lead  lined  with  tin,  he  does  not  mention  the 
objection  which  we  alluded  to  the  other  day, 
of  the  difficulty  of  making  a joint  with  them 
in  any  manner  which  will  equally  suit  the 
lead  and  the  tin,  but  he  calls  attention  to 
another  objection,  that  if  the  tin  is  once 
damaged  "galvanic  action  is  set  up,  and  the 
lead  is  dissolved  quicker  than  ever."  He 
refers  to  wrought-iron  pipes,  with  some 
approval,  but  not  to  the  tin-lined  wrought- 
iron  pipe,  to  which  we  called  attention  at  the 
Building  Exhibition  the  other  day,  to  which 
the  only  objection,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is 
cost.  That,  however,  we  imagine  had  hardly 
been  brought  into  notice  when  his  book  was 
, printed. 

Professor  Corfield  speaks  with  approval  of 
the  idea  of  separate  water-supply  for  drinking 
and  cooking  purposes,  provided  from  some 
specially  pure  source,  without  wasting  it  in 
uses  for  which  a high  standard  of  purity  is 
not  requisite;  and  lie  instances  the  example 
of  the  Romans  in  this  respect.  It  is  a correct 
principle,  and  may  be  carried  out  in  towns 
of  a limited  size;  we  should  almost  regard  it 
as  practically  impossible  for  London. 

^^ith  the  system'  of  constant  service, 
Professor  Corfield  observes,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  have  such  receptacles  as 
cisterns  at  all ; he  should  have  said,  there 
ought  to  be  none.  Unfortunately  water 
companies  which  profess  to  give  constant 
supply  are  not  alwaj's  to  be  depended 
on,  and  they  are,  perhaps,  the  less 
careful  as  to  the  inconvenience  of  stopping 
the  sujiply  for  two  or  three  hours  from  a 
knowledge  that  a majority  of  the  public  do 
not  really  act  up  to  the  system,  and  continue 
to  use  their  large  and  often  ill-cleaned 
cisterns  when  they  might  have  the  water 
direct  from  the  main.  One  advantage  of  the 
constant  system,  as  the  author  points  out,  is 
that  the  pipes  being  always  full  of  pure  water 
under  pressure,  are  more  likely,  if  there  are 
any  weak  points  in  the  mains,  to  leak  out 
into  the  soil  than  to  admit  contaminated 
leakage  from  the  soil.  Wherever  constant 
ser\’ice  has  been  given,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  t.ie  public  should  understand  the 
immense  advantage  of  doing  away  with  large 
storage  cisterns,  which  are  opportunities  lor 
the  water  getting  fouled,  and  using  the  sen.-ice 
direct  Irom  the  main  ; and  if  the  water  com- 
panies found  that  this  was  really  done  by 
the  majority  of  their  customers  they  would 
probably  take  more  care  to  avoid  any  not 
absolutely  necessary  interruption  in  the 
supply. 

In  regard  to  the  removal  of  refuse  matters 
the  author  sums  up  entirely  against  the 
earth-closet  system  for  large  towns,  as  im- 
practicable for  a variety  of  reasons  which  he 
states,  and  which  we  recommend  the  advo- 
^tes  of  that  system  to  consider.  In  regard 
to  water-closets  we  are  rather  surprised 


that  he  does  not  figure  and  recommend  a 
wash-out  closet  with  a deeper  standing  pool 
of  water  in  the  pan  than  the  one  which  he 
gives  a section  of,  as  some  are  made  which 
give  a deeper  section,  and  if  not  more  sani- 
tary, they  are  certain  better  deodorisers. 
The  author  does  not  express  any  opinion  as 
between  wash-out  closets  and  valve  closets, 
which  we  should  have  expected  to  find  dealt 
with. 

The  book  is,  however,  a most  useful  one 
for  tlie  general  public,  as  it  gives  within  a 
small  compass  a clearly  --Avritten  and 
intelligible  outline  of  the  principal  con- 
ditions which  go  to  make  a wholesome 
dwelling-house.  It  is  a book  not  so  much 
for  experts  as  for  general  readers,  and  we 
, recommend  it  strongly  to  their  attention. 


NOTES. 

every  point  of  view  it  is 
iP  desirable  that  the  question  of 

ID  B^llerment  should  be  settled  one 

way  or  another.  Therefore  it  is 
satisfactory  that  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
Monday,  nominated  a committee  to  inquire 
into  this  subject.  The  Prime  Minister  con- 
sented to  the  committee  with  a kind  of 
proviso  that  its  nomination  should  be  a bar 
to  any  Bill  which  might  be  brought  forward 
in  which  the  question  was  raised.  But  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  if  there  is  a case  for 
investigation  and  consideration,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  anticipate  the  result  of  this 
committee  by  passing  a Bill  in  which  the 
principle  of  Betterment  v.’as  adopted.  The 
lact  is  that  if  the  committee  pronounce  in 
favour  of  Betterment,  and  at  the  same  time 
show  how  it  can  be  carried  out  in  practice, 
the  new  principle  will  be  sure  of  success  ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee  pro- 
nounces adversely,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
hostility  to  the  principle  will  be  strengthened 
both  by  facts  and  by  argument. 


IN  reference  to  the  constantly-recurring 
complaint  about  the  offer  of  commissions 
to  architects  if  they  will  use  this  or  that 
material,  an  eminent  architect  sends  us  an 
exceptionally  flagrant  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  impertinence,  in  the  shape  of  a circular 
recommending  a certain  paint  for  damp 
walls,  which  concludes — 

'•  If  you  can  influence  us  any  orders  for  this  article 
we  shall  be  glad  to  reserve  for  you  upon  such  sales  a 
brokerage  of  lo  per  cent.,  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  you  will  take  up  the  recommendation  of 
this  paint." 

Our  correspondent  asks,  with  an  emphasis 
by  no  means  too  trenchant,  "Can  you  do 
nothing  to  e.xpose  this  kind  of  black- 
guardism?” and  this  quotation  of  his 
ipsissima  verba  may  be  useful  as  giving  the 
authors  of  the  circular  some  hint  as  to  what 
kind  of  good  they  have  done  themselves,  in  a 
commercial  sense,  by  circulating  such  an  impu- 
dent proposition  to  architects  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  profession.  As  to  exposing  this  kind 
of  thing,  we  have  been  diligently  doing  that, 
whenever  it  came  under  our  notice,  for  years 
back.  The  present  case  is  such  a flagrant 
and  barefaced  one  that  we  feel  justified  in 
naming  the  authors  of  it — Messrs.  John- 
son Brothers,  paint  manufacturers,  Hull; 
who  had  better  send  a printed  apology 
to  all  the  members  of  the  architectural  pro- 
-fession  to  whom  they  have  sent  this  insulting 
circular,  unless  they  wish  to  find  themselves 
put  under  a general  interdict. 


The  method  proposed  by  the  railway 
companies  for  testing  the  reasonable- 
ness of  advanced  rates,  to  which  we  alluded 
last  week,  does  not  appear  to  find  favour 
with  the  Mansion  House  Association.  They 
suggest  as  an  alternative,  pending  further 
legislation,  that  outstanding  disputes  be 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the 
conciliation  clause  of  the  Act,  and  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board,  provided  the  railway  companies  would 
agree  to  do  the  same.  VVe  do  not  suppose 
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that  the  companies  will  give  their  assent  to  1 
this  proposition.  The  Board  of  Trade  has: 
done  much  good  in  its  mediatorial  capacity^ 
but  the  benefit  has  accrued  to  the  traders: 
rather  than  to  the  railway  companies,  and  it 
will  hardly  be  surprising  if  the  latter,  in  a 
matter  of  this  nature,  should  prefer  a legal,; 
decision  to  that  of  the  Board.  In  the  mean-r 
time,  Mr.  Mundella’s  promised  Bill  has  beea: 
introduced,  and  was  read  the  first  time  in  thei 
House  of  Commons  on  Thursday.  It  pro-( 
vides  that  in  any  case  of  increase  of  charge’ 
since  December  31,  i8^z,  it  shall  lie  em  the: 
railway  companies  to  prove  that  such  increases 
is  reasonable  ; and  for  that  purpose  it  shalh 
not  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  rate  is 
within  the  maximum  allowed  by  any  existing; 
Act  of  Parliament.  This  strikes  a blow  at: 
the  principle  of  maximum  rates,  which  the 
' companies  are  almost  certain  to  resist,  and; 
they  will  probably  challenge  the  proposal  at: 
some  subsequent  stage  of  the  Bill,  although^ 
no  criticism  was  offered  on  the  first  reading. 
Sir  James  Whitehead  certainly  attempted  tot 
explain  the  views  of  the  Mansion  House? 
Association,  but  was  ruled  out  of  order. 


WHEN  the  case  of  Martin  v.  Price,  was 
decided  in  December  last  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  it  was  briefly  noticed  ini 
these  columns.  In  that  case  Mr.  Justice: 
Kekewich  found,  as  a fact,  that  the  plaintiffsl 
right  to  some  light  had  been  interfered  with! 
by  so  much  of  the  defendant's  building  as  had; 
been  erected,  and  would  be  further  injuriously! 
affected  by  that  part  whicli  was  yet  to  be 
built.  But,  as  he  considered  that  the  plaintiff: 
could  be  properly  compensated  both  for  the 
actual  and  the  future  injury  by  damages,  he 
awarded  him  a sum  of  120/.  The  Court  oft 
Appeal  reversed  the  decision  so  far  as. 
regarded  the  damages  for  prospective  injury,- 
holding  that  on  the  facts  the  plaintiff  was: 
entitled  to  an  injunction  to  restrain  thd 
defendant  from  continuing  his  building.  But 
now  that  the  case  is  reported  in  the  official 
and  full  report,  it  is  clear  that  they  left 
undecided  the  very  important  question 
whether  a Court  has  jurisdiction  to  aware 
damages  by  way  of  compensation  for  ai; 
injury  not  yet  committed,  but  only  threateneci 
and  intended.  Upon  the  point  authorities 
differ,  the  late  l\Ir.  Justice  Pearson  ir 
Holland  v.  Worley,  did  award  damage? 
instead  of  an  injunction  in  such  a case 
But,  in  another  case  not  concerned  with 
light,  the  Court  of  Appeal  expressed  a 
clear  opinion  against  the  existence  of  sucb 
a jurisdiction.  The  sooner  this  legal  doubt 
is  set  at  rest  the  better,  since  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  the  jurisdiction  exists  there  ma}; 
be  cases  in  which  it  is  the  truest  justice  tc 
award  a plaintiff  damages  in  place  of  an  id-i 
junction.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  case  ol 
a plaintiff  whose  future  diminution  of  light 
may  be  compensated  by  a hundred  poundci 
whilst,  if  the  defendant  is  prevented  fronii 
continuing  the  building,  he  may  lose  severai 
thousand  pounds.  On  the  other  hand  it  ma  ; 
fairly  be  argued  that  until  an  injury  is 
actually  done  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
what  sum  will  be  sufficient  compensatioDf 
for  it,  and  therefore  that  the  only  reasonablei 
and  proper  course  is  to  make  use  of  the! 
legal  machinery  called  an  injunction  to  pre< 
vent  any  future  injury  at  all.  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  deliberate  doubt,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Martin  v. 
Price  makes  it  very  desirable  for  some  suitoit 
to  benefit  the  public  by  setting  the  question^ 
at  rest. 


The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
litigation  between  the  London  County; 
Council  and  the  London  Tramways  Com-i 
pany  is  to  be  reviewed  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  recent  decision  therefore  does- 
not  possess  the  interest  of  an  actually  final: 
judgment,  though  we  strongly  doubt  if  it 
will  be  reversed.  The  main  question  in 
dispute  is  whether  in  fixing  the  price  which, 
the  Council  are  to  pay  for  the  tramway,  past: 
and  future  profits -are  to  be  taken  into  con-) 
sideration.  The  Act  imder  which  thfe 
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'ncil  are  enabled  to  purchase  the  under- 
|:)g  says  that  the  company  shall  sell  their 
> upon  the  terms  that  the  Council  pay 
|;m  their  value  (exclusive  of  any  allow- 
i;  for  past  or  future  profits  of  the  under- 
hg.’'}  These  words  seem  clear,  and  the 
irt  of  Appeal  has  only  given  to  them 
neaning  which  would  be  applied  by  nine 
out  of  ten — namely,  that  past  and 
:e  profits  are  not  to  be  considered  in 
price.  In  some  respects  this  seems 
asonable,  since  an  ordinary  buyer  of  a 
inercial  business  looks  to  past  and  future 
ts  as  the  main  element  in  fixing 
price.  On  the  other  hatjd,  it  may 
y be  argued  that  the  Legislature  does 
intend  that  the  municipal  authorities 
lid  pay  a larger  price  simply  because  the 
mtaking  had  been  successful.  Tramways 
id  B might  each  cost  the  same  amount 
start,  but  A might  run  through  an 
;asing  and  populous  district  and  B 
ugh  a stationary  one,  so  that  at  the  end 
en  years,  if  profits  were  considered,  A 
it  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  B,  though 
initial  cost  had  been  the  same.  Why, 

, should  the  municipality  pay  more  in  the 
case  than  in  the  other  ? As  against  this 
e is  the  ordinary  rule  as  between  buyer 
seller  that  profits  are  considered.  Thus 
2 is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
view  for  legislative  purposes.  For  the 
lent,  however,  it  is  not  a question  of 
;lation  but  of  construing  an  Act  to 
rtain  the  meaning  of  it,  and  it  must  be 
essed  that  the  meaning  does  not  seem 
itful. 


;IF  last  three  years  have  been  dis- 
astrous ones  for  building  enterprise  on 
!^ontinent.  One  of  the  few  cities  in  which 
itects  and  builders  have,  however,  had  but 
: reason  to  complain  is  Berlin,  though,  of 
se,  had  there  been  better  times  there 
Id  have  probably  been  a yet  greater 
nty  there.  The  work  done  at  Berlin  is 
nguished  by  its  substantial  character, 
le  speculative  buildings  this  is,  of  course, 
ly  due  to  the  stringent  building  regula- 
s ; but  in  many  of  the  private  houses 
may  ascribe  it  to  the  general  wish  to 
d well.  In  the  better  class  private  work 
stucco  facades  for  which  Berlin  had  a 
nation  have  almost  disappeared,  and 
e elevations  take  their  place.  In  the 
riors  vulgarly  painted  decoration  has  been 
jrseded  by  good  decorative  plaster-work 
itly  relieved  by  colour.  Painted  wood  is 
1 becoming  a rarity,  natural  or  stained 
d taking  its  place,  and  as  far  as  the 
igs  are  concerned,  great  progress  has 
1 made  both  in  practicability  and  taste.  Of 
predominant  architectural  styles  in  vogue 
Berlin,  the  so-called  "Barocco”  and 
edification  of  the  Nuremberg  “German 
aissance,"  one  cannot  say  so  much  ; they 
;ld  not  find  many  admirers  in  this  country. 

amount  of  money  spent  on  first-class 
deuces  and  in  good  shop  premises  or 
;ls  is  remarkable.  In  the  fashionable 
2rgarten  quarter  a number  of  such 
dences  have  been  put  up  lately  varying 
ost  from  10,000/.  to  40,000/.  and  in  some 
;s  even  more.  The  whole  feeling  of 
le  villas  is  of  course  “ palatial  ” as  distinct 
a homely,  and  it  is  a rarity  to  find  a room 
; the  average  English  householder  would 
5 to  call  his  own ; and  improved  as  the 
ngs,  especially  the  sanitary  ones,  may  be, 
bath-rooms,  water-closets,  sinks,  &c.,  in 
se  minor  palaces  are  still  open  to 
j:h  criticism  in  the  eyes  of  an  English 
jiitect.  Introducing  English  patents  alone 
< not  do  it.  The  principle  of  our  arrange- 
.!its  and  requirements  must  be  first  under- 
i)d  before  the  details  can  be  adapted, 
uilar  criticism  may  apply  also  to  the 
loduction  of  English  architectural  forms  in 
1 Berlin  suburbs,  which  now  swarm  with 
;-interpreted  “English”  half-timber  and 
work.  The  coarsest  individuality  of  the 
•.man  Renaissance  cottage  is  certainly 
ter  than  this. 


OF  the  many  International  Exhibitions 
organised  for  the  coming  summer,  the 
Transport  Military  Commissariat  and  Life- 
saving Exhibition,  which  is  opened  on  Friday 
this  week  at  Vienna,  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  if  only  half  of  its  compre- 
hensive programme  is  fulfilled.  Several  of 
the  sections  are  to  have  exhibits  which  will 
call  for  the  attention  of  architects.  In  the 
Commissariat  Division  there  are  all  manner 
of  cooking  apparatus  to  be  represented,  and 
one  of  its  sections  is  to  be  entirely  devoted 
to  “storage” — i.c.,  larder  fittings,  ice-cellars, 
cooling-rooms,  refrigerators,  &c.  In  the 
hospital  section  of  this  Division  a number 
of  sanitary  fittings  are  to  be  made  room  for, 
whilst  the  Life-saving  Division  will  contain 
everything  pertaining  to  ambulance  service, 
including  the  plans  of  the  stations  and 
“ first-aid  rooms,”  of  which  Austria  can  boast 
of  many  practical  examples.  In  this  Division 
there  is  very  naturally  a section  devoted  to 
household  fire-escapes,  though  we  doubt  if 
anything  really  serviceable — i.e.,  not  suitable 
for  the  use  of  acrobats  only,  will  be  found 
there.  In  the  “preventive”  class  of  this 
Division  some  exhibits  relating  to  the  safety 
of  workmen  on  scaffolds,  &c.,  have  also 
been  promised.  The  Exhibition  is  in  the 
“Rotunde”  of  the  Prater  Park.  Like  all 
Exhibitions,  it  is  not  ready  on  its  opening 
day. 

The  “ Upper  House  ” of  the  Swiss  Par- 
liament has  now  definitely  decided,  by 
a vote  of  twenty  to  thirteen,  that  Berne  is  to 
have  a new  home  for  the  country’s  repre- 
sentatives, at  a cost  of  between  five  and  six 
million  francs,  or  over  200,000/.  The  pro- 
posed building,  which  will  stand  between 
the  old  “ Bundesrathhaus  ” of  1852  and  the 
new  Government  offices,  but  lately  com- 
pleted, will  be  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Professor  H.  Auer,  and,  together  with  the 
two  blocks  mentioned,  will  form  an  imposing 
ensemble  on  a prominent  site  overlooking 
the  River  Aar,  with  the  Alps  beyond.  The 
scheme  has  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  authorities  some  ten  years,  and  has  been 
the  subject  both  of  an  open  and  a limited 
competition. 


ON  the  17th  inst.  the  directors  of  the 
Rollason’s  Wind  Motor  Company 
exhibited  the  plant  they  have  erected  at 
Willesden.  The  motor  is  mounted  on  an 
open  ironwork  structure  30  ft.  high,  and  is 
20  ft.  in  diameter.  A vertical  steel  shaft 
carries  five  sails,  which  are  portions  of 
cylindrical  shells  cut  off  parallel  to  the 
axes.  The  concave  sides  face  the  wind,  and 
the  addition  of  ridges  sloping  downwards 
from  the  shaft  is  said  to  materially  increase 
the  output  ; the  convex  sides  are  sheltered 
by  a framing  which  is  attached  to  a large 
vane  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  so  as  to  be 
moved  into  the  proper  position  as  the  wind 
shifts.  Means  have  been  taken  to  store 
abundance  of  lubricant  in  order  that  the 
motor  may  be  left  working  without  atten- 
tion. The  power  produced  is  used  for 
driving  some  electric  machinery  which 
Messrs.  Edmundsons  have  put  up,  but  there 
is  little  in  it  that  calls  for  special  comment. 
A dynamo  charges  accumulators  with  the 
usual  switch-board  arrangements.  It  is 
proposed  to  attach  an  ordinary  form  of 
ball-governor  to  the  vertical  shaft,  which 
will  shift  the  main  driving-belt  on  to  a 
loose  pulley  should  an  unusually  high  wind 
cause  the  motor  to  revolve  too  rapidly  for  the 
dynamo.  An  arrangement  which  is  attached 
to  some  intermediate  gearing,  though  not  yet 
completed,  will  form  an  important  adjunct 
to  the  system.  A right  and  left  handed 
thread  is  cut  on  a shaft  which  revolves  con- 
stantly ; two  half-nuts  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  shaft  have  corresponding 
threads  cut,  one  in  each  of  them,  so  that  a 
block  to  which  they  are  attached  can  be  made 
to  move  in  either  direction  according  to 
which  half  nut  is  brought  into  action.  When 
the  cells  are  fully  charged,  a hydrometer, 
placed  in  one  of  them,  rises  and  makes  an 
electrical  contact  which  causes  an  electro- 


magnet to  bring  one  of  the  half-nuts  against 
the  revolving  screw ; the  block  moves  and 
throws  the  belt  off  the  dynamo  pulley.  When 
the  cells  have  discharged  to  a certain  extent 
the  hydrometer  falls,  makes  another  contact, 
which  brings  the  other  half-nut  into  action, 
causing  the  block  to  move  back  into  its 
original  position,  and  so  restart  the  dynamo. 
Thus  the  storage  of  energy  is  made  almost 
entirely  automatic.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
motor  shown  will,  on  an  average,  deliver 
25-horse-power  hours  a day  ; but  until  more 
data  are  available  on  this  point,  as  well  as 
the  prime  cost  and  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  compare  the  utility  of 
the  Rollason  motor  with  that  of  others  in  the 
market. 


The  village  of  Thorpe,  close  to,  and, 
indeed,  forming  practically  almost  a 
suburb  of  Norwich,  is  the  subject  of  a report 
as  to  its  sanitary  condition,  presented  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  by  Dr.  S.  Moncktoii 
Copeman,  from  whicli  it  appears  that  Thorpe 
is  in  a very  discreditable  state  in  a sanitary 
sense,  so  much  so  that  the  large  town  adjoin- 
ing may  well  feel  also  a practical  interest  in 
the  matter.  Part  of  the  evil,  the  state  of  the 
River  Yare  near  Thorpe,  commenced  when 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  in  1842, 
obtained  power  to  make  a new  cut  through 
a loop  of  the  Yare,  but  with  no  obligation  to 
dredge  or  keep  clean  the  old  river,  the 
current  through  which  was  mainly  diverted 
through  the  new  cut.  Hence  an  accumu- 
lation of  stagnant  water  and  refuse  in  the 
old  arm  of  the  Yare,  close  to  Thorpe  village. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  find  that  Thorpe  is 
without  any  proper  system  of  drainage ; 
that  the  water  supply  of  the  village  is  derived 
for  the  most  part  from  surface  wells,  usually 
by  means  of  pumps  rudely  fashioned  from 
hollowed-out  trunks  of  trees,  the  majority  of 
which  wells  are  not  efficiently  protected 
from  percolation  into  them  of  soakage  from 
cesspools  and  privy  middens  ; and  that  where 
the  water  of  these  wells  has  been  examined 
analytically,  it  has  been  generally  condemned 
as  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  Nevertheless 
the  wells  have  not  been  closed,  no  alterna- 
tive supply  having  been  provided.  The 
Norwich  Waterworks  Company  could  easily 
extend  their  mains  to  the  village,  but  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  have  postponed  action,  in 
the  hope  that  a supply  would  be  carried  to  the 
County  Asylum,  which  is  situated  in  the 
parish,  and  that  thus  the  cost  to  the 
Sanitary  Authority  of  the  introduction  of  the 
company's  water  would  be  lessened.  In 
some  places  notices  had  been  fixed  to  the 
local  pump  that  the  water  ought  not  to  be 
drunk  except  after  having  been  boiled  ; 
notices  mostly  defaced  and  no  doubt  entirely 
disregarded.  There  is  not  any  public  sewer 
at  the  present  time  in  the  village.  Cesspools 
have  for  the  most  part  been  built  on  a lower 
level  than  the  houses  to  which  they  are  in 
relation,  this  practically  meaning  in  all  cases 
that  they  are  nearer  than  the  houses  to  the 
river,  into  which,  indeed,  in  a certain  number 
of  cases,  their  overflow  pipes  directly 
discharge.  There  is  a dispute  between 
Norwich  and  Thorpe  as  to  which  of  these  is 
bound  to  keep  the  bend  of  the  Yare  clean, 
the  Thorpe  authorities  declaring  that  it  is 
polluted  by  Norwich  sewage ; the  Report 
implies  that  both  have  a duty  in  respect  to 
it,  but  that  this  fouled  bend  of  the  river  is 
by  no  means  alone  answerable  for  the  low 
sanitary  state  of  Thorpe.  The  wretched  and 
disgraceful  state  of  drainage  and  water 
supply  in  Thorpe,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  ground  is  honeycombed  with  badly- 
constructed  cesspools,  are  evidently  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mischief. 


WHEN  Princess,  afterwards  Queen, 
Anne  removed  her  son,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  from  Lord  Craven’s  house  at 
Bayswater  to  be  nearer  the  gravel-pits  of 
Kensington,  for  sake  of  the  child's  health, 
she,  with  her  husband,  tenanted  Campden 
House  (see  the  of  March  4,  1893).  For 

accommodation  of  the  household  an  addition, 
called  The  Elms,  was  made — and  some  say 
(I 
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after  Wren's  designs— on  the  west  side  of 
Campden  House,  which  had  been  built  about 
sixty  years  previously  by  Sir  Baptist  Hickes, 
first  Viscount  Campden.  The  Elms  was 
subsequently  named  Little  Campden  House, 
and  converted  into  a separate  residence, 
whereof  the  lease  is  at  present  for  sale.  It 
can  boast  of  some  famous  occupants  in  later 
years,  having  been  the  home,  in  turn,  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland,  Sir  II.  Calvert, 
A.  E.  Kgg,  R.A.,  Alfred  Wigan,  and  the  late 
Vicat  Cole,  R.A. 

WE  read  that  the  Friary,  an  ancient 
property  in  Lichfield,  has  recently 
been  sold.  It  is  situated  near  the  city  clock- 
tower,  occupying  the  site  of  a convent 
founded  by  Alexander  de  Stavensby,  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  {obiit  1238)  for 
Franciscans,  a few  years  after  the  first  arrival 
in  England  of  members  of  that  religious 
order,  icmp.  Henry  III.,  and  being  con- 
temporary with  Grey  Friars  (Cltrist  Church, 
Newgale-street)  in  London.  The  Friary  was 
rebuilt,  as  a dwelling,  in  I54>  * 17“^ 

was  devised  for  certain  charitable  uses. 
Harwood’s  book  (qto,  1806)  upon  Lichfield 
and  its  antiquities,  contains  a "true  and 
perfect  platforme”  of  the  entire  property,  as 
reduced  to  iscale,  from  a plan  made  in  1638 
by  John  Hill,  its  then  owner.  That  work 
also  1 mentions  that  in  the  house  existed  a 
chimney-piece  bearing  the  name  of  Gregory 
Stonyng,  to  whom  the  estate  passed  after 
the  Suppression,  and  who,  it  appears,  built 
the  house.  Remains  of  the  old  walls, 
foundations,  &c.,  have  been  discovered  from 
time  to  time,  amongst  them,  in  October. 
1746,  the  grave-stone,  bearing  a carved  cross 
fleuiy,  with  an  inscription  to  Richard  the 
merchant,  which  was  illustrated  in  the 
Gentlevian’s  Magazine  at  the  time.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  the  Friary  when  the  king’s  army  occupied 
Lichfield  during  the  Rebellion,  1745-6. 


Among  the  minor  exhibitions  now  open 
one  of  the  best  is  Mr.  Wyllie's 
series  of  water-colour  drawings  made  in 
a year's  yachting  in  the  West  Indies, 
Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  Solent,  and  Thames. 
Mr.  Wyllie  is  one  of  the  very  few  artists 
of  the  day  who  is  equally  good  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  sea  and  of  the  ships  that  go 
upon  it ; for  it  is  curious  that  one  or  two  of 
our  most  renowned  sea-painters  do  not  seem 
to  understand  shipping,  and  never  venture 
on  it  except  in  the  shape  of  distant  vessels 
on  a small  scale,  which  are  even  then  often 
manifestly  unsatisfying  to  the  nautical  eye. 
In  this  collection  Mr.  Wyllie  has  given 
more  attention  to  the  sea  for  its  own  sake, 
exclusive  of  vessels,  than  he  has  usually 
done,  and  some  of  his  seas  are  exceedingly 
fine ; we  may  mention  especially  36,  with  its 
" long  Atlantic  waves,”  40,  41,  48  and  50,  and 
55.  The  catalogue  takes  the  pleasant  form 
of  a little  story  or  diary,  with  the  numbers  of 
the  pictures  noted  in  the  margin  as  we 
proceed.  .Mtogether,  it  is  a charming  exhi- 
bition, from  which  one  comes  away  with  the 
mind  full  of  fresh-  seas  and  wide  spaces  ot 
air.  At  the  Society  ol  Fine  Arts  are  Mr. 
F.  Goodall’s  pictures  of  Egypt  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile,  an  interesting  collection 
of  studies  of  local  eff’ect.  At  Messrs. 
Arthur  Tooth  & Son’s  Gallery  the  main 
attraction  is  Roybet’s  large  picture.  " Propos 
Galants,”  which  was  in  the  Salon  of  last 
year  ; it  is  really  a colossal  genre  picture, 
showing  wonderful  power  and  reality  in  the 
painting  of  all  the  various  details,  in  a broad 
full  style  ; one  can  only  regret  that  so  much 
talent  should  be  expended  on  such  a coarse 
and  brutal  kind  of  subject.  Among  other 
contents  of  the  same  gallery  are  a first-rate 
example  of  the  art  of  M.  Gallegos,  the 
painter  of  cathedral  interiors  and  choir- 
scenes;  Sip  F.  Leighton’s  " Farewell”;  Mr. 
Riviere’s  “The  King’s  Libation  ” ; one  or  two 
large  works  by  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  and  other 
works  by  Mr.  Wimperis  (a  very  fine  one), 
Mr.  Leader,  M.  Sadee,  M.  Seiler,  &c.,  a col- 
lection containing  a good  deal  of  interesting 
work. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  ; 

BASES  OF  .'N.  SUCCF-SSFUL  ARCHITECTURAL 

PR.ACTICE  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

Thf.  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  th® 
meeting  room  of  the  Royal  Institute  ot  British 
Architects,  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Mountford  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  and  special 
meetings  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  several 
gifts  were  announced  to  the  libraiy,  votes  of 
thanks  being  passed  to  the  several  donors.^^  ^ 

Tlie  President  announced  that  Mr.  Weedun  s 
class  for  water  colours  commenced  on  the  21st  of 
this  month,  and  he  hoped  there  would  be  a good 
attendance  of  students.  The  members  would  also 
have  seen  that  the  Soiree  would  be  held  on 
May  4. 

Mr.  M’.  Howard  Seth-Smith  then  read  the 
following  paper,  entitled  “ Bases  of  a Successful 
Architectural  Practice  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury ” : — 

My  subject  is  a well-worn— shall  we  say  a 
threadbare  one  ? For  this  I crave  your  pardon, 
but  still  hope  that  its  perennial  and  vast  im- 
portance, and  perhaps  a few  new  points  of  view 
which  I shall  take  this  evening  may  invest  it  with 
some  life,  interest  and  usefulness,  and  may 
promote  discussion. 

Architecture  requires  four  qualities  in  its 
creator : 

1.  Common  sense. 

2.  Thoughtfulness. 

3.  A cultured  sense  of  beauty. 

4.  Skill  in  expressing  this  by  drawing. 

Modern  engineering  is  the  product  of  common 

sense,  thought,  and  skill  in  drawing  without  the 
sense  of  beauty,  and  is  therefore  not  architecture, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Beresford  Pite.  The  public  have 
plenty  of  common  sense,  and  engineering  is 
accordingly  the  most  popular  profession.  The 
public  is  in  sympathy  with,  where  it  does  not 
create,  the  characteristic  conditions  and  tendencies 
of  the  age,  and  hence  the  inexpediency  of  the 
devotion  to  antiquated  ideas  which  has  largely 
contributed  to  alienate  the  public  from  our 
profession. 

If  we  would  be  successful  architects  we  must 
above  all  things  adapt  ourselves  to  these  charac- 
teristic conditions  and  tendencies  of  our  own  day. 
What  are  they  ? Firstly.  The  worship  oHnind 
rather  than  of  money  or  of  art.  It  is  pre- 
eminently the  age  of  science,  and  woe  be  to  the 
architect  who,  in  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  that 
which  as  artists  we  all  love  best  and  would  fain 
devote  our  whole  time  to,  overlooks  this  fact. 

The  result  of  this  worship  of  mind  is  an  im- 
mensely increased  demand  for  education,  especially 
in  professional  men,  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
those  who  intend  to  excel  (I  am  not  referring  to 
men  of  special  natural  endowments ; we  may 
safely  leave  genius  to  take  care  of  itself ; I am 
arguing  for  men  of  average  ability,  this  cla.ss  in- 
cluding the  vast  majority  of  us)  must  be  prepared 
to  prolong  their  infancy  in  proportion  to  their 
determination  to  succeed.  I use  the  word 
“ education,”  of  course,  in  its  wide  sense  of 
expression  of  the  mind  in  many  directions,  and  in 
as  great  a degree  as  is  practicable.  None  will,  I 
think,  dispute  this  tendency.  The  formation  of 
all  professional  societies  is  a concession  to  this 
condition  of  things. 

The  outcome  of  this  tendency  is  the  demand 
for  some  means  (other  than  that  of  experience 
acquired  by  practice)  of  ascertaining  the 
possession  of  superior  culture  as  entitling  to  its 
confidence  those  who  profess  to  advise  the  public. 
The  only  means  yet  devised  is  public  examination 
of  our  students  and  due  registration  of  the  result. 
The  decision  in  favour  of  e-xaminations,  in  spite 
of  the  drawbacks  of  the  system,  is  as  general  as 
is  the  opinion  that  the  early  training  for  all 
professions  should  be  as  wide  and  general  as 
possible,  the  specialist  study  thus  being  belter 
grounded  and  pursued  more  intelligently  and 
safely.  The  election  of  experienced  practitioners 
to  membership  of  societies  may  have  sufficed,  in 
the  past,  as  a rough-and-ready  test  of  qualification, 
but  much  more  is  demanded  nowadays.  This  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  establishment  on  all  hands,  by 
professional  bodies,  of  examinations  as  a condition 
of  membership. 

A second  phenomenon  of  our  times  is  the  re- 
duction of  large  fortunes  and  large  incomes,  the 
distribution  of  money,  and  the  consequent  proba- 
bility of  our  patrons  consisting  in  the  future  more 
largely  of  the  non-cultured  and  non-artistic  class, 
a class  which  affects  art,  but  knows  litile  or 
nothing  about  it,  but  in  my  experience  is  willing 
to  be  advised  and  led. 

A third  condition  is  the  distribution  of  means  cf 


culture  by  high-class  schools,  University  Exf 
sion  courses,  good  provincial  art  libraries,  te 
nical  schools,  cheap  travelling,  &c.  Ihep 
vincially  trained  architect  may  by  these  means 
in  the  future  as  good  a man  in  art  and  perht 
in  respect  to  general  experience  as  his  met 
politan  brother,  and  will  be  consequently  ir,- 
largely  employed  in  important  undertakings.  i 

The  teaching  of  these  considerations  is  cle« 
that  the  public,  first  of  all,  requires  us  as  a ] 
fession  to  be  throughly  qualified  all  roure 
skilled  planner.s,  masters  of  the  various  princii 
governing  the  building  trades,  critics  and  ditea 
of  all  departments  of  building,  experts  in  buile 
law,  &c.  ; they  further  teach  us  that  we  must  cle 
some  means  of  letting  the  public  know  thal 
are  so  qualified.  I know  many  of  my  art: 
critics  will  cry  out  I am  degrading  our  art  by  » 
a statement ; but  I make  it  emphatically,  ar 
make  it  in  the  interests  of  art  as  I shall  enclea’i 
to  prove. 

I would  ask  all  those  who  appear  to  b 
opposition  to  this  view  to  answer  candidly! 
following  questions : 

1.  In  spite  of  some  little  improvement  doei 
British  public  love  and  is  it  able  or  willing  to 
reasonably  for  art  in  our  work?  (I  am  c 
aware  that  good  architecture  need  not  be  coi 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  less  o 
than  bad,  owing  to  its  detestation  of  dis 
and  love  of  invention,  but  it  would  be  absuF 
argue  that  it  costs  no  more  than  the  purely  v 
tarian.)  Addressing  the  Liverpool  Art  Conp 
only  about  six  years  ago,  Sir  trederic  Leigh 
as  you  may  recollect,  said:  “Our  country 
have  no  adequate  perception  of  the  place  of  al 
an  element  of  national  greatness ; they  dcK 
count  its  achievements  among  the  sources  of  ’ 
national  pride ; they  do  not  appreciate  its  t 
importance  in  the  present  day  to  certain  bran; 
of  national  prosperity  ; while  what  is  exce- 
receives  from  them  honour  and  recc)gnition,h 
is  ignoble  and  hideous  is  not  detested  by  the 
is,  indeed,  accepted  and  borne  with  a 
acquiescence ; the  resthetic  consciousness  is 
with  a living  force  impelling  them  lowarda 
beautiful,  and  rebelling  against  the  unsightly.! 

2.  Secondly,  I would  ask,  do  you  profess 
censor  and  dictator  in  the  complex  technical 
practical  matters  in  connexion  with  your  b 
ings?  If  not,  you  will  not,  at  any  rate,  di:i 
that  your  clients  remunerate  you  on  this  ui 
standing. 

Is  not  the  reason  of  our  employment  ! 
frequently  the  utilitarian  benefit  our  skill 
planning  and  our  knowledge  of  building  bus 
will  ensure?  And  is  not  the  fact  that  anarch 
is  so  often  not  employed  to  advise  in  considet 
building  operations  due  to  the  fear  of  his  ar 
ideas  enhancing  the  cost,  or  perhaps  to  the 
picion  (alas  ! in  so  many  cases  the  rcasoF 
suspicion)  that  his  training  in  practical  buildh 
not  equal  to  that  of  the  builders  ? 

The  supreme  problem  before  our  professfe 
therefore,  how  to  establish  public  confidenc 
our  fitness  to  be  the  guardians  of  our  cli' 
interests.  This  cannot  be  done  by  appeals 
an  instinct  for  art  which  does  not  exist,  but  i'l 
and  will  result  from  an  establishment  of  a co:( 
tion  that  we  have  enjoyed  a lengthy  training 
and  therefore  possess  a superior  knowledge 
those  departments  of  our  work  which  the  p 
do  appreciate  and  must  and  will  have,' 
is  folly  to  reckon  without  your  host,- 
many  among  us  are  endeavouring  to  induce 
students  to  do,  forgetting  in  their  !au6 
enthusiasm  (which  the  young  architect  is  onh 
ready  to  catch,  and,  through  want  of  experit 
to  magnify  to  a perilous  degree)  for  artistic  d< 
thal  they  happen  to  have  been  the  lucky! 
small  minority  who  are  employed  by  the  hi( 
cultivated  and  wealthy  few,  while  those  ‘1 
address  will  have  in  the  vast  majority  of  cas; 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  and  disappointm 
of  a more  ordinary  practice,  a very  large  prc] 
tion  of  which  will  consist  of  utilitarian  workj 

In  connexion  with  the  incidental  diflicu 
and  disappointments  all  architects  meet  wi 
must  relate  an  anecdote  in  connexion  with 
legal  profession  which  would  apply  with  d 
point  to  our  own  work.  As  a hint  to  student 
the  subject  of  charges  its  application  maj 
more  questionable.  Some  of  you  are  douh 
acquainted  with  the  Scotch  term  “ fash.” 

Sir  Edward  M’atkin  was  going  throug 
lawyer’s  bill  of  costs,  and  coming  upon  the 
“to  fash,  30/.,”  was  puzzled.  Sir  Edward,: 
knows  his  way  about  pretty  well,  felt  comph 
fioored.  He  either  sent  for  or  called  upon; 
solicitor,  who  happened  to  be  a Scotchman,, 
asked  what  the  charge  30/.  for  fash  nu 
“ What  is  fash  ? ” The  lawyer  replied;  “I 
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papers,  things  you  can’t  carry  in  your  head, 

general  mental  anxiety.”  What  a long  bill 
ishwe  architects  might  present  ! 
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le  tendency  of  the  agitation  which  would 
; architecture  “on  the  same  footing  as 
iture  and  painting”  will,  if  persisted  in, 
V more  and  more  of  our  work  into  the 
!s  of  firms  of  builders  who  ostentatiously 
rtake  to  do  the  architectural  designing  as 
as  the  contracting,  and  thus  to  lead  up'to  a 
m which  prevails  in  parts  of  the  Continent 
jiich  the  public  employ  the  builder  and  the 
|er  the  architect. 

ipposing  we  can  attain  our  object  as  a pro- 
n and  win  a much  more  general  respect  and 
ience  in  our  work,  will  not  the  result  be 
nsely  more  beneficial  to  the  progress  of  art 
any  improvement  we  can  hope  to  attain  by 
ing  a qualification  which  is  not  yet  appre- 
1 by  the  majority  of  our  employers  ? 

:ch  indeed  is  now  being  done  to  repair  the 
ge  we  have  suffered  in  the  past,  and  still 
, from  our  hap-hazard  training  of  young 
ects.  The  curriculum  of  the  Architectural 
lation  is,  to  my  mind,  by  far  the  most  useful 
he  most  promising  of  these  efforts,  for  the 
Jasons,  that  it  encourages  and  supplements 
ll-important  pupijage  system,  and  that  it  is 
ed  not  by  theoretical  educationalists  but  by 
y of  architects  who  ought  to  be  able  to 
as  to  the  subjects  most  required  and  the 
prominence  to  be  given  to  them, 
lall  make  no  apology  for  referring  more  at 
to  the  great  controversial  subject  of  ex- 
tions  a test  of  training.  Apart  from  the 
ous  incentive  they  provide  to  systematic 
the  public  demand  them  as  the  only 
:abie  method  of  enabling  them  to  ascertain 
er  a jirofessional  man  has  had  a proper 
ig,  and  I have  yet  to  see  urged  any  reason 
jnt  to  warrant  the  exclusion  of  architecture 
compliance  with  this  demand.  The  most 
lie  objection  hitherto  urged  appears  to  be 
igineers  have  never  found  it  necessary  to 
te  a compulsory  test,  but  the  very  essence 
engineer’s  calling  obliges  him  to  have  a 
gh  technical  and  practical  training,  whereas 
sence  of  ours  constitutes  a temptation  to 
t those  interests  to  protect  which  our  clients 
lly  employ  us. 

t emphatically  that,  in  the  interests  of  art, 
jht  to  be  thankful  to  the  Institute  for  its , 
shment  of  a system  of  examinations.  To 
^e,  improve,  and  make  them  general  should 
aim.  Some  of  us  may  not  have  realised 
eir  existence  is  threatened,  but  to  my  mind 
ar’s  decision  of  the  Institute  in  favour  of 
ling  an  art  examination  as  alone  qualifying 
lowship  of  the  Institute  appeared  to  be  a 
blow  struck  at  the  whole  system  of  the 
ssive_  examinations.  That  decision  must 
itly  involve  injustice  to  the  Associates  if 
ligatory  qualification  for  Associateship  by 
ation  is  still  to  be  insisted  on.  Men  who 
pass  the  general  examinations  compulsorily 
ing  for  Associateship,  necessitating  four 
lard  work,  can  now  attain  the  higher  distinc- 
Fellow  by  the  mere  fact  of  so  many  years’ 
e and  iri  ‘he  production  of  some  building 
t or  less  architectural  merit.  That  this 
ion  was  urged  and  passed  by  the  exertions 
majority  of  the  more  artistic  men  in  the 
le  I admit,  but  one  cannot  shut  one’s  eyes 
logic  of  the_  decision.  I believe  it  must 
:ither  in  electing  the  Fellows  only  from  the 
ite  class  ; in  the  election  of  Associates  on 
he  same  test  as  the  Fellows  ; or  perhaps  in 
ing  the  title  of  Fellow  in  future  only  upon 
rchitects  as  have  specially  distinguished 
Ives  in  the  province  of  art. 

Jo  the  improvements  of  the  examinations, 
ineither  the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  go 
lly  into  such  a question,  even  were  I 
rd  to  do  so,  and  I will  content  myself  with 
jthat  the  British  public  believe  in  a prac- 
pther  than  in  a theoretical  training,  that 
mming  system  must  be  by  all  means  dis- 
id,  and  the  weakest  men  must  be 
.‘iged.  Also  my  conviction  that  the 
. of  honorary  examiners  can  never  work 
tonly,  though  I appreciate  as  fully  as 
I the  great  services  hitherto  rendered  by 
fentlemen. 

^ I venture  any  further,  and  say  a word 
(registration  ? _ If  so,  I would  ask,  what 
' Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
i society  whose  object  is  the  registra- 
, qualified  men  ? Would  that  its  prin* 
of  obligatory  tests  might  be  applied  to 
depion  at  large.  Of  course  this  can  only 
' T K 1-  word)  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 

i 1 believe  that  such  a measure  might  be 


drafted  by  the  Institute  as  would  obviate  the  main 
objections,  whether  just  or  not,  urged  against  the 
present  Bill.  Such  a measure  promoted  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  would 
became  law’  directly  our  legislators  found 
lime  to  deal  with  practical  politics ; the 
result  would  be  to  exclude  untrained  men  from 
calling  themselves  architects,  and  so  under  false 
pretences  obtaining  work  which  only  a highly 
trained  person  is  capable  of  performing,  and 
would  put  a stop  to  a state  of  things  which  has 
indubitably  brought  our  craft  into  disrepute.  And 
why  should  we  not  anticipate  that  as  great  an 
improvement  would  eventuate  in  the  quality  of 
[he  profession  generally  as  has  taken  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Institute  as  a result  of  its  examina- 
tions, and  that  with  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
profession  art  would  begin  to  flourish  and 
improve  ? 

Many  here  will  remember  what  the  able  Chair- 
man of  the  London  County  Council  said  in  ibis 
room  during  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Collard’s  paper. 
Mr.  Hutton  said  that:  “In  his  judgment,  as  a 
layman,  he  considered  that  the  architectural  pro- 
fession suffered  greatly  from  being  an  open  pro- 
fession. _ He  might  be  wrong,  and  if  so  they  W’ould 
correct  him.  Therewasnoobligationforaparticular 
course  of  study,  and  therefore  their  profession 
might  be  called  an  open  one.  lie  thought  that 
was  a grave  disadvantage,  because  he  regarded, 
as  he  had  .said,  the  responsibility  of  architects  as 
very  great.”  Men  generally  believe  in  a great 
and  well-organised  profession,  and  expect  great 
things  from  it,  but  they  suspect  an  ill-trained  and 
dislocated  class  such  as  the  profession  of  architec- 
ture has  hitherto  been.  It  may  also  be  asserted 
that  a well-organised  profe.ssion  tends  to  produce 
great  men. 

I am  anxious  that  what  I have  sought  to  urge 
in  this  paper  should  not  be  misunderstood  to  dis- 
count in  the  smallest  degree  the  art  qualification. 
This  must  be  in  any  system  of  training  the  main 
thing,  but  my  point  is  that  the  man  who  com- 
mends himself  to  his  ebentile  as  thoroughly  quali- 
fied to  guard  those  more  practical  interests  which 
are  paramount  in  the  public  mind,  will,  if  he  be 
also  a qualified  artist,  have  many  more  oppor- 
tunities of  producing  architectural  beauties  than 
the  man  who,  by  parading  his  contempt  for  much 
of  the  work  which  properly  appertains  to  build- 
ing,  creates  distrust  and  even  aversion  in  the 
mind  which  cares  not  for  his  art,  but  which  can 
generally  be  led  to  understand  something  about 
it,  and  thus  ultimately  to  admire  it. 

We  London  men  are  so  apt,  too,  to  forget 
country  architects,  who,  were  they  not  men  of 
very  general  practice,  could  not  possibly  exist  j 
and  is  our  training  and  testing  to  be  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  our  great  cities? 

Our  wisdom  will  be  best  shown  in  endeavouring 
to  meet  our  clients’  wishes,  even  when  they  may 
appear  to  us  eccentric,  prejudiced,  or  ignorant. 
Nay,  may  we  not  rather  regard  this  as  among  the 
ethics  of  our  calling,  and  as  important  as  honestly 
estimating  and  fearlessly  reporting  the  cost  of 
projected  work  and  many  similar  somewhat  un- 
palatable duties,?  A conscientious  and  a thought- 
ful attempt  to  do  this  will  generally  result  in 
unexpectedly  original  and  beautiful  features. 

A practical  suggestion  was  recently  made  by 
the  St.^  fames’s  Gazette,  which  I believe  would 
result  in  good  to  architecture,  and  the  Daily 
(7ra///zc  noticing  the  remark,  observed:  “Some 
time  ago  we  advocated  the  desirability  of  the 
names  of  architects  being  placed  in  some 
prominent  position  on  the  buildings  for  which 
they  are  responsible.” 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  has  now  taken  this 
matter  up.  It  says,  speaking  of  a modern  build- 
ing of  great_  excellence,  “while  the  frontage  is 
placarded  with  advertisements  concerning  what 
we  do  not  want  to  know,  namely,  who  is  the 
builder,  the  electric  light  fitter,  &c.,  not 
even  a tiny  tablet  records  the  name  of  the  artist 
m whom  the  public  is  most  interested.  If  all  our 
buildings  were  properly  labelled,  it  would  be  a 
distinct  gain  from  an  educational  point  of  view.” 

If  all  architects  felt  that  the  erection  of  a work 
inevitably  exposed  them  either  to  public  oppro- 
brium or  esteem  they  would  generally  be  much 
more  careful  of  their  reputation  than  they  are  at 
present. 

There  are  many  other  essentials  to  successful 
individual  practice  which,  when  I decided  early 
in  the_ session  to  speak  on  this  subject,  I had  in 
my  mind  to  refer  to ; many  of  these  have,  how- 
ever, been  so  ably  stated  by  readers  of  other 
papers,  particularly  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Beresford  Pite,  and  Mr.  Collard,  that  I felt 
obliged  to  confine  myself  to  the  broader  politics 
of  the  profession.  I do  not  regret  that  circum- 
stances have  led  me  in  this  direction,  as  it  has 


always  appeared  to  me  that  all  other  professional 
questions  sink  into  the  background  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  how  best  to  satisfy  the  wants 
and  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  those  who  desire 
^ "’F  reasons  for  adopting  as 

the  best  means  to  that  end  the  three  main 
principles  laid  down  in  this  paper,  namely  {a)  a 
prolonged  systematic  course  of  study,  {d)  examina- 
tions as  a test  and  public  proof  of  knowledge,  and 
Oj  the  closing  of  the  profession  against  unqualified 
men.  If  these  reasons  should  appeal  to  your 
minds  as  sufliciently  strong  to  warrant  the  adhe- 
sion to  these  principles  of  those  who  are  destined, 
as  you_  are,  to  control  the  course  of  professional 
atiairs  m the  near  future,  I shall  feel  that  a distinct 
advance  has  been  made  towards  the  elevation  of 
our  art  to  its  proper  jilace  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 


Professor  kerr,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said 
that,  though  congratulating  Mr.  Seth-Smith 
upon  the  extremely  gentlemanly  tone  pervading 
his  observations,  he  might  be  excused  if  he 
followed  the  matter  a little  further.  He  did  this 
for  another  reason,  for  when  a man  had  arrived 
at  his  time  of  life,  it  was  his  duty  to  point  out  to 
those  who  were  aspiring  to  attain  usefulness  as 
public  servants  what  they  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  informed  of  by  their  seniors  as  the 
result  of  their  experience.  The  twentieth  century 
was  not  far  off  now,  and  when  it  had  once  begun 
It  would  have  one  hundred  years  to  run  ; but 
although  they  might  not  be  able  to  predict  what 
would  be  the  slate  of  things  at  the  end  of  that 
century,  they  might  venture  upon  saying  some- 
thing with  regard  to  what  would  probably  be  the 
character  of  the  business  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century.  He  remembered  the  time  when  the 
chair  of  the  Institute  was  occupied  by  Sir  William 
TUe,  who  was  a man  with  very  broad  feelings  in 
favour  of  art,  science,  and  literature.  He  could 
recollect  Sir  William  saying  that,  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  he  could  count  the  architects  in 
London  upon  his  fingers.  Now,  that  was  not  so 
very  long  ago,  and  if  the  profession  was  to 
progress  for  another  fifty  or  seventy  years  as  it 
had  done  during  the  last  seventy  years,  where 
was  It  to  end  ? That  being  so,  what  the 
young  men  had  to  contemplate  was  this  : they 
rightly  judged  themselves  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  coming  generation  of  architects, 
therefore,  what  would  their  work  be,  and  how 
would  they  perform  it  ? The  work  of  an  architect 
in  practice,  leaving  aside  all  transcendentalism  for 
the  moment,  consisted  of  three  parts,  viz.,  art, 
science,  and  the  practice  of  business.  Could  they, 
then,  advise  the  young  men  of  the  profession  as  to 
what  they  had  to  look  forward  to  and  prepare  for 
under  those  three  heads?  He  thought  they 
could,  and  he  would  take  these  subjects  in  the 
reverse  way_  in  which  he  had  stated  them, 
beginning  with  business.  English  people  were 
devoted  to  a businesslike  consideration  of 
everything  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  when 
an  Englishman  employed  an  architect,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  it  was  in  order 
to  see  him  through  a building  transaction  safely  ; 
the  hundredth  case  might  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  there  might  be  some  other 
object  m view.  Now,  to  see  a client  safely 
mroiigh  a building  transaction  was  no  light  task. 
Those  who  were  distinguished  artists  or  men  of 
science  in  the  architectural  profession,  would 
forcibly  aver,  when  they  had  arrived  at  mature 
years,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  they  had 
had  to  contend  with  was  that  which  consisted 
m carrying  their  transactions  through  creditably 
to  all  parties  and  satisfactorily  to  the  client. 
In  order  to  understand  business  as  an  architect 
should,  a young  man  must  devote  himself 
to  what  were  called  practical  matters.  He 
did  not  think  he  would  be  wrong  in  saying,  as  a 
matter  of  prudence,  that  the  first  thing  the  young 
architect  ought  to  devote  himself  to  was  the 
acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which  would  give 
mm  expertness  in  the  transaction  of  his  business, 
leaving  art  and  science  for  the  moment  out  of 
yievA_  It  would  be  needless  and  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  give  a catalogue  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  architectural  business,  but  everyone  who 
had  had  much  experience  knew  very  well  that 
those  elements  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
that,  in  order  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  them,  a 
young  man  must  condescend  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion  s^ictly  to  that  kind  of  work  which  he  saw  in 
the  office.  _ This  might  appear  sometimes  to  be 
beneath  his  dignity,  but  it  would  be  found  to  lie 
at  the  root  of  his  success — the  copying  of  letters 
and  specifications,  the  keeping  of  accounts,  and 
the  keeping  his  ears  continually  open  to  all  that 
was  goi^  on  in  respect  to  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. Then  as  regards  science,  the  architect, 
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speaking  generally,  was  regarded  by  the  engineer 
as  not  being  a sufficiently  scientific  man  ; m other 
words,  he  was  not  sufficiently  a mathe- 
matician. That,  however,  was  a defect  which 
was  easily  cured,  and  the  young  man  might  very 
well  be  advised  to  devote  a good  deal  of  his  atten- 
tion to  mathematics,  and  to  acquire  the  habit  ol 
calculation.  Therewasnoverygreat  difficulty  about 
it,  and  if  the  young  man  did  not  happen  to  have 
learned  mathematics  at  school,  he  should  be 
recommended  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  he  did 
not  think  he  would  be  frightened  at  it.  lake, 
for  example,  the  scantlings  of  timbers  ; a young 
man  had  only  to  look  into  the  table  to  find 
exactly  what  ought  to  be  the  size  of  the  joists,  or 
certain  spans  for  the  scantlings  of  rafters  and 
purlins,  and  so  on.  But  that  was  not  the  way 
to  do  it ; he  ought  to  know  how  to  make  a calcu- 
lation off-hand,  without  reference  at  all  to  the 
book.  He  did  not  say  that  the  tables  should  not 
be  used,  for  the  sake  of  saving  time,  but  the 
young  man  ought  not  to  be  unable  to  make  a 
calculation  for  himself.  The  science  of  building, 
of  course,  went  much  further  than  mathematical 
calculation,  and  the  remarks  he  had  made  applied 
equally  to  all  scientific  questions  which  might  be 
involved.  An  architect  ought,  for  instance,  to 
study  geology  and  chemistry,  and  to  make  mm- 
self  master  of  the  superficialities,  at  least, 
sciences  connected  with  the  work  he  had  to  do. 
In  the  coming  generation  he  believed,  referring 
to  the  matter  of  business  again,  that  the  public 
would  expect  the  architect,  whether  registered  or 
not — for  that  would  make  no  sort  of  difference 
to  be  thoroughly  well  qualified,  and  better 
qualified  than  many  were  at  present,  to  attend 
to  practical  matters.  The  public  would  expect 
the  architect  presently  to  be  also  more  scientific 
than  he  was  at  present.  The  education  of  the 
public  was  advancing  rapidly,  and,  in  ordinary 
conversation  with  men  of  a practical  turn,  who 
happened  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  build- 
ing, he  could  not  help  perceiving  that  they  knew 
much  more  of  the  superficialities  of  science  than 
their  predecessors  did  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
Turning  to  the  question  of  art,  it  was  always  a 
difficult  question,  and  one  frequently  di.scussed  in 
that  room  both  by  the  senior  Institute  and  this 
junior  Association  ; in  fact,  it  was  a question 
which  might  be  discussed  for  ages  to  come  and 
never  would  be  discussed  too  much.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  English  were  not,  by  gift  of 
nature,  an  artistic  people.  That  had  been  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  again  by  those  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  comparison  between 
the  intellects  of  different  nations,  interested  in  art 
and  other  matters  of  intelligence,  and  it  might  be 
considered  to  be  settled  that  the  English,  being  a 
Teutonic  race,  were  inferior,  as  regards  their 
natural  construction  of  mind,  to  the  members  of 
the  Latin  races,  such  as  the  French,  the  Italians 
to  a considerable  extent,  and  the  Spaniards  they 
used  to  be,  with  reference  to  the  artistic  gifts  of 
nature.  At  the  same  time,  if  he  might  venture  to 
make  a suggestion,  which  he  had  frequently  made 
before,  he  would  say  that  the  turn  which  the 
world  was  taking  would  bring  about,  in  the 
course  of  another  fifty  years,  a change  in  the 
artistic  development  of  Europe  at  large  and  of 
America,  which  might  bring  the  Teutonic  race  to 
the  front.  If  that  was  at  all  likely  to  be  the  case, 
then  the  young  men  must  prepare  themselves  for 
it.  English  society  at  large  was  becoming  more 
artistic,  in  spite  of  its  deficiencies  as  regards 
natural  proclivities  ; therefore,  architects  must  be 
more  and  not  less  artistic  than  they  were.  He 
did  not  say  that  they  should  devote  themselves  to 
art  in  the  Bohemian  manner,  as  some  of  them 
did,  by  indulging  in  ferocities  rather  than  in 
common  sense  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  art. 
At  the  same  time,  even  that  was  part  of  the 
development  of  human  nature ; it  did  not  hurt 
anybody  much,  and  it  amused  themselves.  But 
he  was  speaking  cf  common-sense  art,  which  the 
public  wanted  to  have,  and  beyond  which  they 
did  not  generally  wish  to  go,  and  the  architect, 
who  was  to  make  his  mark  in  the  next  generation 
as  a successful  practitioner,  would  have  to  under- 
stand that  more  and  not  less  art  would  be  required 
of  him.  The  general  tendency  of  the  paper  might 
be  considered  to  be  such  as  to  require  the  apology 
offered  at  the  end,  that  it  was  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  depreciating  art.  Not  only  was  it  not  to 
be  so  understood,  but  they  were  not  to  allow  that 
anyone,  in  these  days,  could  be  so  understood, 
without  prejudice  to  the  profession  at  large  and 
to  the  national  interest  in  it.  The  quotation  from 
Sir  Frederic  Leighton  seemed,  like  everything 
he  uttered,  to  be  exceedingly  sound  and 
weighty.  Sir  Frederic  pointed  to  the  prac- 
tical inclination  of  Englishmen  at  the  present 
moment  towardsthe  soberadvancementof  practical 


art.  This  was  not  evidenced  in  architec- 
ture alone,  but  was  most  conspicuously  displayed 
in  the  arts  which  were  less  prominent.  When  one 
looked  into  South  Kensington  Museum  and  re- 
flected on  the  multiplicity  of  artistic  effort^  there 
displayed,  one  saw  how  the  English  intelligence 
of  the  present  moment  was  steadily  and  resolutely 
advancing.  Architecture,  therefore,  must  not  be 
behindhand  as  regards  art.  The  peculiar  position 
of  architectural  art  at  the  present  time  might 
deserve  a moment’s  discussion.  The  fault,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  of  the  present  school  of  architec- 
ture was  that  it  lacked  dignity.  Now,  the  French 
were  never  behindhand  indignity.  We,  at  the 
I present,  were  emerging,  and  he  thought  with  con- 
siderable success,  from  a somewhat  unfortunate 
condition  of  things,  brought  about  with  the  best 
intentions  by  the  secular  Gothic  revival,  now 
done  with  ; we  were  emerging  from  that  somewhat 
dreary  condition  of  things  in  practice  towards  a 
brighter  sphere  of  design.  W'e  could  not,  however, 
expect  to  perform,  by  a mere  hop,  step,  and  jump, 
a great  historical  movement.  W’e  were  not  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  movement ; we  had  advanced 
considerably,  but  not  so  far  as  we  would  presently 
find  ourselves  advancing,  and,  therefore,  if  there 
was  anything  that  seemed  fantastic  and  bric-a- 
brac,  and  more  amusing  than  imposing,  in  many 
of  the  present  efforts  of  architects,  let  us 
take  credit  for  at  least  being  on  the  move 
in  the  right  direction.  The  popular  style  of 
architecture  at  the  present  day  was  a step  tending 
towards  something  which  would  be  more  deli- 
cately designed,  and  much  more  imposing.  There 
would  be  more  dignity  and  more  majesty.  The 
detail  would  not  be  frittered  away,  but  the  system 
of  design  would  possess  more  breadth  and  repose. 
Young  men  must  not  study  bric-a-brac,  because 
that  would  not  last  long,  nor  mere  finesse  and 
fastidiousness,  as  these  were  all  mere  ephemeral 
matters.  They  must  devote  themselves  more  to 
the  study  of  those  examples  of  architecture  that 
were  really  grand.  The  public  of  this  country 
would  appreciate  grandeur,  repose,  dignity,  and 
the  evidence  of  sound  proportions  and  thoughtful 
device,  and  if  they  could  make  an  impres>iori  on 
the  minds  of  the  young  men  in  that  direction, 
they  might  perhaps  be  contributing  to  their 
advancement  in  a very  practical  way.  In  con- 
clusion, the  young  men  must  understand  that  they 
had  embarked  in  the  acquisition  of  a professiori  of 
great  importance  and  one  contributing  to  the  mind 
of  the  practitioner  immense  pleasure  and  delight. 
It  was  a profession  which  could  not  be  acquired 
except  by  the  exercise  of  industry,  diligence,  and 
perseverance.  There  was  a great  deal  to  be 
learned  and  much  work  to  be  done  day  by  day, 
and  all  he  could  say,  as  an  old  man,  was  that  any 
one  of  them  might  believe  that,  by  putting  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  resolutely,  and  not  calling 
upon  Hercules  for  help,  but  depending  on  his 
intelligence,  even  if  it  was  not  of  the  highest 
order,  and  supplementing  all  deficiencies  by  per- 
severance, he  might  not  merely  attain  to  the  con- 
dition of  a skilled  practitioner,  but  he  might 
acquire  a niche,  though  it  might  be  a small  one, 
in  the  artistic  history  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Albert  Goodman,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Seth-Smilh,  said  that  one  of  the 
ethics  of  the  profession  was  the  question  of  who 
“ p.iid  the  piper,”  and  it  was  important  to  meet 
successfully  the  wishes  of  those  who  wanted  a 
small  thing  done,  because  later  on  they  might 
require  something  larger, 

Mr.  E.  Doran  Webb,  F.S.A.,  disagreed  with 
the  last  speaker.  He  had  never  found  anything 
gained  by  not  following  the  first  and  best  course. 
His  advice  was  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  their 
client ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  let  him 
influence  them  so  as  to  prevent  their  doing  what 
they  thought  would  be  the  best. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  hoped  that  none  of  them 
had  come  into  the  profession  without  a decided 
liking  for  it,  and  an  interest  in  every  matter  con- 
nected with  it,  for  unless  that  was  so,  there  was  a 
very  bad  chance  of  their  doing  well.  One  of  the 
great  wants  he  had  detected  in  his  career — and 
other  men  agreed  with  him — was  the  want  of 
painstaking  accuracy  in  the  examination  of  every- 
thing that  came  before  them.  If  they  took  an 
interest  in  all  these  matters  it  ceased  to  be  drudgery. 
It  was  a long  time  since  he  had  read  the  essay 
on  “ The  Sublime  and  Beautiful,”  but  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  taste  he  believed  it  was 
there  slated  that,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  people 
suffered,  not  from  the  want  of  taste,  but  from 
the  want  of  knowledge.  In  these  days  of  exami- 
nation, when  they  were  labouring  at  all  the 
different  subjects,  and  men  managed  just  to 
scuttle  through,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if 
they  did  not  turn  out  to  be  so  successful  as  they 
would  wish  to  be.  From  the  lime  the  young  man 


went  into  the  office,  he  ought  to  be  as  close' 
connexion  with  business  as  he  could.  It  w 
common  thing  to  hear  the  expression  Profr 
Kerr  had  used,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  that  ti 
were  three  requisites — art,  science,  and  busii 
but  he  confessed  he  had  never  been  able  L 
much  in  the  observation.  \\as  not  sc 
everything  with  which  they  equipped  t 
selves  for  business  ? Science  was  regu 
catalogued,  and  systematised  knowledge ; • 
everything  the  man  did  was  the  practice  t 
art.  The  one  idea  he  wished  to  impress: 
them  was  the  attaining  of  an  intensely  clos- 
accurate  knowledge  of  all  that  was  relati; 
the  business,  From  that  everything  else  . 
and  if  a man  attended  to  that  for  the  Ic 
it,  he  would  not  only  spend  a pleasant  exic 
in  the  profession,  but,  in  all  probability,  it 
be  a useful  and  profitable  one. 

A member  complained  that  the  narries  t. 
architects  wore  seldom  put  on  the  buildings 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Beale  said  that  the  reader  c 
paper  had  given  them  two  bases  of  such 
architectural  practice  in  the  twentieth  cei 
the  most  important  one  being  the  more  g 
capacity  to  be  attained  by  architects.  It  s 
to  him  that  the  present  century  had  product: 
man  more  than  another — viz.,  the  spe> 
There  were  men  who  made  drawings  fi 
Academy  ; tliey  had  men  who  could  tell  to 
tion  what  the  cost  of  a building  would  be 
had  the  man  who  couUl  make  conslruciion 
working  drawings  ; and  the  man  who  drew 
specifications  : but  had  they  the  men  whd 
do  all  those  things?  He  was  pleased,  the: 
to  hear  Mr.  Seth-Smith  emphasize  the  adv 
of  the  all-round  man.  It  seemed  to  him  ti 
other  point  of  very  great  importance,  whi^ 
come  to  him.  and,  possibly,  to  a great  many 
as  a bolt  from  the  blue,  was  the  subject  of 
tration.  They  had  thought  that  Mr.  Sethi 
had  cast  off  his  old  cloak  when  he  came  ( 
them,  but  there  appeared  still  some  of  S 
leaven  in  his  convictions.  It  was  not  for  h 
speaker)  to  combat  those  doctrines.  Tb‘ 
ments  were  pretty  well  known,  but  the  chc 
in  their  minds  was  that  Registration  would! 
them  all  to  one  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  a 
the  openness  of  the  profession  would  be  t 
closed  by  it.  They  had  sacrificed  a gre; 
in  giving  up  their  voluntary  system  in  the  i 
tion  for  a curriculutn  which,  more  0 
hampered  their  individuality,  but  they  still  I 
a man  should  be  enabled  to  make  his  mart 
own  individual  effort,  and,  therefore,  thel 
opposed  to  Registration. 

Mr.  A.  Wallace  Rimmington  said  that  w 
not  be  an  artistic  nation,  but  we  weret 
becoming  so.  He  regretted  to  hear  it  s 
said  that  we  were  hopeless  in  an  artistic  p 
view,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  wai 
more  art  in  England  than  people  woulc 
and  many  more  artists,  especially  among; 
own  practice.  When  he  returned  from  a 
as  he  frequently  did,  it  was  always  a 
refreshment  to  him,  as  far  as  architeclK 
concerned.  There  were  a great  mai. 
buildings  rising  here.  This  was  not  the  i 
Italy ; in  Germany  it  was  only  happeniii 
few  places,  and  in  France  the  question  •. 
open  one  ; but  in  England  there  was  no  c 
about  it,  it  seemed  to  him,  when  a mao, 
at  buildings  from  a picturesque  point  0 
Then  again,  modern  English  buildings  ga 
more  pleasure  than  the  modern  buildings  1 
other  country.  In  every  direction  could  i 
a strong  artistic  revival  in  England.  Thel 
strong  sense  amongst  the  English  cu' 
public  for  art,  and  it  seemed  to  him  tha 
was  very  great  hope  indeed  for  it. 

Mr.  Brodie  remarked  that  if  the  architec 
design  a building  for  150/.,  when  his  die 
prepared  to  spend  200?.  upon  it,  he  would 
to  get  on. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith  (Hon.  Sec.)su| 
the  vote  of  thanks,  and  complimentC' 
Seth-Smith  on  his  paper.  They  should 
surprised  at  the  writers  advocacy  of  regis; 
because  they  knew  he  had  not  yet  cast  ' 
mantle  of  registration,  whatever  he  mi 
under  the  influence  of  the  Royal  Insti: 
British  Architects  and  the  Architectural  h 
tion.  He  seemed,  however,  to  have  amen 
first  advocacy  of  the  question,  for,  m ; 
through  the  paper,  he  found  that  it  was' 
much  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
better  served  by  registration,  but  that  a: 
tural  practice  would  be  improved  by  the. 
of  architects  on  the  same  footing,  m 
estimation,  as  the  legal  and  medical  prof' 
He  thought  it  would  be  well  if  the  archiieo 
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jlop  his  social  qualities  more.  The  architect, 
|ic  nature  of  his  art,  needs  to  some  extent  to 
[recluse,  and  that  militated  much  against  him 
ptaining  such  recognition  and  popularity  as 
[to  the  lot  of  others,  less  deserving  but  better 
i’n,  like  doctors  and  lawyers, 
lie  President  said  they  would  be  all  agreed 
[Mr.  Selh'Smith’s  paper  was  a very  interesting 
I It  was  one  which  should  have  provoked  a 
deal  of  discussion,  but  somehow  the  speakers 
ired  to  have  started  away  from  the  subject, 
Droceeded  rather  to  give  valuable  advice  to 
I architects  as  to  what  they  should  do  at 
present  moment.  What  the  twentieth 
ry  had  in  store  for  architects  was  difficult 
y,  but  he  believed  there  were  good  times 
ig.  lie  thought  the  public  as  a whole 
ciated  good  architecture  more  and  more 
day,  and  that  London  architects  in 
ular  had  a good  lime  before  them,  when  the 
ty  Council  ceased  from  troubling,  and  gave 
a little  more  freedom.  But  where  the  hope 
ndon  architects  must  lie,  as  regards  buildings 
)ndon,  was  in  the  democracy,  who  desired 
iful  buildings  more  than  any  other  class  of 
e,  because  it  was  about  the  only  form  of  art 
vould  be  likely  to  possess.  Mr.  Seth-Smith 
iaid  that  the  provincially-trained  architect 
1 in  future  be  as  good  a man  in  art  as  his 
politan  brother.  He  was  bound  to  say, 
'er,  that  the  provincial  architect  would  pro- 
often  be  a great  deal  better.  Metro- 
n students  learned  a great  deal  too  much 
books,  while  the  provincial  students  spent 
time  upon  the  actual  buildings.  The  whole 
icy  of  the  present  day  seemed  to  be  to  have 
of  practical  experience  for  architects,  and 
aeth-Smith  hoped  that  the  examinations 
produce  those  men.  He  (the  speaker)  took 
the  opposite  view,  viz.  : that  examinations 
keep  those  men  in  the  background.  The 
ect,  instead  of  giving  so  much  time  to  little 
rs  of  detail,  to  which  attention  had  been 
ed,  ought  practically  to  spend  his  whole 
tn  design.  The  knowledge  of  cost  and  the 
things  would  come  by  experience,  and 
were  a man  of  common  sense  he  would 
pick  them  up.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
architects,  before  all  things,  should 
ler  design  and  nothing  but  design,  and 
ofessor  Kerr  had  said,  the  tendency  in 
ture  would  be  for  architects  to  strive  after 
h,  simplicity,  and  good  proportion  in  their 
ngs.  He  did  not  agree  with  the  Professor 
It  he  said  as  to  the  Gothic  revival,  which 
lieved  had  done  a great  deal  of  good.  It 
eft  its  mark  behind  it,  and  he  believed 
wentielh  - century  architecture  would  be 
esult  of  the  Gothic  revival  and  of  the 
ding  Classic  revival,  and  that,  out  of  those 
i twentieth-century  style  would  gradually 
itself,  which  would  probably  be  equal  to 
ng  which  had  gone  before.  It  would  be 
1 which  architects  would  study  the  require- 
of  their  times,  and  not  go  back  to 
wal  England  or  Classic  Greece  for  their 
They  ought  to  talce  advantage  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  had  a choice 
as  no  other  generation  ever  had.  They 
(1  to  use  iron  and  steel,  and  all  the  other 
naterials  in  the  way  for  which  they  were 
jd,  and  which  would  suit  the  requirements 
twentieth  century.  Professor  Kerr  had 
:d  to  the  dreadful  outlook  as  to  the  increase 
number  of  architects,  but  the  amount  of 
ngs  by  architects  was  not  more  than  10  per 
of  the  whole  that  was  done,  and  there  was 
reason  to  suppose  that  a large  percentage  of 
was  now  done  without  the  help  of  architects 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  architects  of  the  future. 
;med  to  him  that  registration  would  not 
't  the  public  or  the  architects  in  the  sliglitest 
The  amount  of  experience  necessary  to 
; a man  to  be  registered  would  be  of  no 
jither  to  him  or  to  the  public,  but  would,  on 
jnlrary,  give  a certain  amount  of  standing 
n,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  would 
them  equal  to  other  architects  of  far  greater 

J vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  cordially 
ed. 

Selh-Smilh,  in  replying,  said  that  he  had 
'with  the  question  of  registration,  although 
jew  there  was  a great  deal  of  opposition  to 
Phe  Association.  In  spite  of  that,  his  own 
pions  were  so  deep  and  genuine  on  the 
Tt,  that  he  felt  in  the  interests  of  art,  which 
red,  and  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged, 
iild  not  be  right  if  he  did  not  place  those 
before  them,  though  he  was  perfectly  aware 
vould  not  be  very  popular.  The  discussion, 
e President  had  remarked,  had  somewhat 


wandered  from  the  substance  of  what  he  wished 
to  convey,  but  he  thought,  on  the  whole,  it  had 
tended  to  support  his  principles.  Mr.  Axel  Haig 
had  in  conversation  expressed  his  agreement  with 
him  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  art  and 
architecture  if  they  were  so  qualified  as  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  British  public  in  the  way 
he  had  suggested.  It  had  been  said  that  it  would 
be  better  to  refizse  a client's  work  if  they  did  not 
agree  with  him.  He  did  not  think  it  had  ever 
been  the  case  in  the  history  of  architecture  that 
the  public  had  been  led  by  the  profession ; they 
would  find  that  the  profession  had  always  in  the 
end  had  to  adopt  the  view  and  the  particular  taste 
of  the  educated  public.  As  to  registration, 
a remark  had  been  made  that,  in  advocating  this 
principle,  he  had  changed  his  grounds,  but  this 
was  not  the  case  ; he  had  sought  to-night  only  to 
put  forward  the  broader  reasons.  lie  would 
reiterate  the  advice,  which  the  Honorary  Secretary 
had  given  them,  as  to  the  necessity  for  brotherhood 
in  the  profession.  If  they  were  more  like  painters, 
who  were  always  popping  in  and  out  of  one 
another’s  studios  and  giving  each  other  sugges- 
tions in  design,  &c.,  they  would  be  immense  gainers, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Association  might  tend  to 
promote  that  spirit  of  brotherly  feeling,  so  that 
they  might  arrange  more  frequently  the  visits  of 
professional  friends  to  their  studios,  as  they  now 
called  them,  and  so  gain  advantage  by  one 
another’s  experience. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  the 
nominations  of  officers  of  the*  Association  would 
take  place. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS: 

ST.  Paul’s  cathedral. 

On  Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  visited  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  new  mosaics,  &c., 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  choir,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  A.R.A.  The 
party  was  to  have  been  met  by  Dean  Gregory  at 
2.30  p.m.  at  the  west  door,  but  it  was  not  until 
after  3 o’clock  that  the  Dean,  with  many  excuses, 
made  his  appearance. 

Meanwhile  tlie  mosaics  were  inspected,  giving 
rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion  ; the  craftsman- 
ship, elaborately  dwelt  upon  in  the  new  guide, 
appeared  to  be  more  approved  than  the  designs. 
The  reredos  has  gained  much  in  effect  by  being 
seen  in  a general  surrounding  of  coloured  archi- 
tecture. 

The  new  Jesus  Chapel  in  the  old  apse  attracted 
much  attention.  It  has  a new  reredos,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner,  and  three  windows  of 
Renaissance  type  by  Mr.  Kempe.  Here  also  is 
the  Liddon  Memorial,  an  altar  tomb  of  Jacobean 
type,  with  recumbent  figure.  All  the  marble 
work  in  the  apse  is  executed  by  Messrs.  Fanner 
& Brindley.  In  the  nave,  the  new  position  of 
the  Wellington  monument  was  a matter  of 
general  congratulation  ; it  still  lacks,  however, 
the  indispensable  crowning  statue  of  the  Duke  on  . 
horseback,  to  which  the  whole  design  leads  up. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Dean,  the  party  were  taken 
into  the  old  Consistory  Court,  and  had  the 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  huge  stone  statues 
for  the  drum  of  the  dome  ; four  of  these 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Kempe,  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley.  The  members 
then  proceeded  up  the  library  staircase,  near  the 
south  transept  and  along  the  triforium  to  the 
library,  which  is  over  the  Consistory  Court. 
Here  were  examined  an  ever-increasing  collection 
of  books  and  prints,  relative  to  .St.  Paul’s, 
collected  by  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson,  the  Librarian. 
The  model-room  was  reached  across  the  western 
gallery,  and  great  interest  was  taken  in  this 
model  of  Wren’s  original  design,  which  is  in 
capital  preservation.  The  choir-room,  close  at 
hand  in  the  north  triforium,  contains  some 
interesting  geometrical  drawings  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ferrey,  of  Old  St.  Paul’s,  made  up,  we  may 
suppose,  from  old  prints.  The  party  then 
proceeded  up  to  the  stone  gallery,  above  the 
colonnade,  from  which  the  groups  of  Wren’s 
surrounding  City  churches  were  well  seen,  and 
the  members  subsequently  dispersed,  after  an 
interesting  visit. 


Highgate  Sanitary  Museum. —The  students 
from  the  Westminster  Technical  Institute  (which  has 
been  formed  through  the  munificence  of  the  Baroness  . 
Burdett-Coutts)  will  visit  the  Highgate  Museum  of  I 
Sanitary  Appliances  on  Saturday  next  at  3.30  p.m.  I 
Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  under  whose  direction  the 
Museum  has  been  formed,  will  give  a short  address.  * 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton, 
the  Chairman,  presiding. 

Land  under  Charing  Cross  Railway  Bridge. — 
The  Highways  Committee  brought  up  an 
adjourned  report  recommending  : — 

“ That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to 
the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required 
by  the  statute,  iron  railings  be  provided  and  fixed 
where  required  around  the  land  used  as  a store-yard, 
on  the  Victoria-embankment  under  the  Charing, 
cross  railway  bridge,  and  that  a close  wooden  fence 
be  placed  round  the  whole  of  the  land  on  the  inner 
side  of  and  be  attached  to  the  railings,  at  a cost  not 
exceeding  160/.  ; that  the  work  be  carried  out 
without  the  intervention  of  a contractor ; and  that 
the  plan  and  estimate  be  referred  to  the  Works 
Committee  for  that  purpose." 

After  some  discussion  the  recommendation  was 
agreed  to. 

The  widening  of  St.  /ohn-slreet,  Clerkcnwell. 
— An  adjourned  report  of  the  Improvements 
Committee  was  agreed  to,  recommending  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  Vestry  of  Clerkenwel!  is  not 
prepared  to  contribute  to  the  cost,  the  widening 
of  St.  John-street,  between  Aylesbury-street  and 
Albermarle-street,  be  not  at  present  undertaken 
by  the  Council. 

Shaftesbury  Memorial  Fountain. — The  same 
Committee  reported  as  follows  in  reference  to  the 
Shaftesbury  memorial  fountain  : — 

“On  November  21  last  we  reported  that  the 
height  of  the  wall  surrounding  the  Shaftesbury 
memorial  fountain  at  Piccadilly  Circus  had  been 
reduced  as  far  as  the  plinth  [i.e.,  to  somewhat  less 
than  a foot  above  the  pavement  level),  and  we 
recommended  that  the  wall  should  be  removed 
altogether,  but  the  Council  referred  our  recom- 
mendation back.  We  have  again  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  question,  with  the  result  that  we 
are  still  of  opinion  that  the  appearance  of  the 
fountain  would  be  further  improved  by  the  removal 
of  the  wall— an  opinion  which  has  been  considerably 
strengthened  during  the  carrying  out  of  experiments 
with  the  supply  of  water  for  the  fountain.  The  cost 
of  removing  the  wall  would  be  very  small.  We 
have  not  yet  completed  our  experiments  with  the 
water  supply,  but  we  hope  to  be  in  a position  to 
report  at  an  early  date.  In  the  meantime  we 
recommend — 

'That  the  wall  surrounding  the  Shaftesbury  memorial 
fountain  be  removed,  and  that  the  work  be  done  by  the 
Works  Department.' " 

Mr.  Campbell  moved  to  refer  the  report  back 
to  the  Committee.  The  fountain  was  utterly 
unsuited  to  the  site,  was  a monument  of  absurdity 
in  its  present  position,  and,  in  his  opinion,  should 
be  presented  to  the  Parks  Committee  for  erection 
in  one  of  the  parks. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  seconded  the  amendment, 
which  was  lost,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  was  then  agreed  to. 

Blaetiuall  Tunnel  IVorks. — The  Bridges  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  estimated  value  of  the 
work  executed  at  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  up  to  the 
end  of  March  was  268,773/.,  of  which  the  sum 
of  6,663/.  represents  the  cost  of  the  operations  on 
the  raised  approach,  the  total  value  of  the  work 
carried  out  during  the  past  month  being  7,425/. 

Result  of  Legal  Proceedings. — The  Building 
Act  Committee  brought  up  a report  containing 
the  following  paragraph,  the  recommendation 
being  agreed  to  : — 

■ ‘ The  Council's  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the 
magistrate  in  the  proceedings  taken  against  Mr.  G. 
Mitchell  for  having  erected  a house  with  its  forecourt 
within  the  prescribed  distance  of  the  centre  of 
Trinity-road,  Wandsworth,  came  on  before  a 
Divisional  Court  on  April  4.  The  court  allowed  the 
appeal,  with  costs,  on  the  point  raised,  bolding  that 
a ‘ street ' in  Section  7 of  the  Metropolis  Manage- 
ment and  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878, 
was  not  within  the  exception  contained  in  the 
proviso  to  the  section  unless  it  was  actually 
existing  for  building  before  the  Act  of  1878, 
and  that  the  words  ‘ existing  formed  or  laid  out 
for  building  ’ in  that  section  must  be  read  with 
and  as  qualifying  the  word  street,  and  adding  that 
the  Court  did  not  see  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
present  judgment  in  the  case  of  Ellis  v.  The  Council, 
relied  on  by  the  respondent.  The  magistrate  was 
directed  to  hear  evidence,  and  to  decide  whether  the 
street  was  laid  out  for  building  before  1878.  The 
judgment  is  of  additional  importance  as  being  ex- 
planatory of  the  decision  in  Ellis  v.  The  Council, 
putting  upon  that  case  the  construction  the  Council 
contended  for,  and  making  clear  a point  which  it 
had  been  deemed  advisable  to  deal  with  in  the  new 
Streets  and  Buildings  Bill.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
when  the  case  is  heard  by  the  magistrate  the 
Council  should  be  represented  by  counsel,  and  we 
recommend — 

' That  the  solicitor  be  Instructed  accordingly 
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Building  on  lcnv-lyin§  land. — The  Main  Drain- 
age Committee’s  report  contained  the  following 
paragraph,  the  recommendation  being  agreed 
to  : — 

“Under  the  provisions  of  the  Council's  General 
Powers  Act,  1893.  section  5.  no  person  may  erect 
or  adapt  any  building  to  be  used  wholly  or  in  part  as 
a dwelling-house  upon  land  the  surface  of  which  is 
below  the  level  of  Trinity  high-water  mark,  except 
with  the  permission  of  the  Council,  and  subject  to 
and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Council  shall  from  time  to  time  ]}rescribe  uith 
reference  to  the  erection  of  buildings  on  such  land. 
The  Act  further  provides  that  a tribunal  of  appeal 
shall  be  constituted  to  consider  appeals  made  by  per- 
sons to  whom  the  Council  may  have  refused 
permission  to  build,  or  who  object  to  the 
-egulations  or  conditions  imposed.  This  tri- 
bunal is  to  consist  of  three  members,  one  to 
oe  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  Council, 
one  by  the  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  one  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  have  appointed  Mr.  J.  Charles  Coode 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  respectively  as  members  of 
the  tribunal.  After  conference  with  representatives 
of  the  Building  Act  and  Public  Health  Committees, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
member  of  the  tribunal  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Council  should  be  a member  of  the  Council.  Dr. 
T.  Orme  Dudfield,  medical  officer  to  the  Vestry  of 
Kensington,  has  accordingly  been  asked  whether  be 
is  willing  to  serve  as  the  Council's  representative  on 
the  tribunal.  He  has  consented  to  do  so,  and  we 
recommend — 

‘ That  Dr,  T.  Orme  Dudfield  be  appointed  as  the 
Council’s  representative  on  the  tribunal  of  appeal  to  be 
constituted  under  Section  5 of  the  Council's  General 
Powers  .\ct,  i8qv' 

.•\s  regards  the  regulations  to  be  made  by  the 
Council,  some  of  these  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
tribunal  of  appeal,  and  we  are  not  yet  therefore  in 
a position  to  put  them  before  the  Council." 

Ilighgate  An-h-way. — The  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee reported  in  respect  of  the  Ilighgate  Arch- 
way as  follows  : — 

“ The  condition  on  which  the  Council  resolved  to 
seek  powers  to  widen  Archway-road  and  to  recon- 
struct the  Highgate  Archway  was  that  the  cost  of 
the  work,  estimated  at  27,000/.,  should,  after  the 
deduction  of  the  sum  of  1,000/.  to  be  contributed  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  be  borne  in  equal 
proportion  by  the  Council,  the  Middlesex  County 
Council,  the  Vestry  of  Islington,  and  the  Hornsey 
Local  Board,  according  to  which  a sum  of  6,500/. 
would  be  contributed  by  each.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Bill,  as  deposited,  no  express  limit  is  provided  to 
the  several  contributions,  and  exception  has  been 
taken  to  this  by  some  of  the  parties  interested.  We 
think  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Council  that  the 
Middlesex  County  Council,  the  Vestry  of  Islington, 
or  the  Hornsey  Local  Board  should  be  called  upon 
in  any  event  for  a larger  contribution  than  6,500/., 
and  we  have  instructed  the  agent  to  inform  them 
that  their  contributions  will  not  exceed  this 
amount." 

They  recommended  that  the  course  taken  be 
approved,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

Compeliti-M  Designs  for  Working-class  Dtocll- 
tngs.  — The  PuIjHc  Health  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee reported  as  follows  : — 

■'  On  October  10  last  the  Council  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  That  it  be  referred  to  the 
Public  Health  and  Housing  Committee  to  consider 
the  desirableness  of  inviting  specially  - qualified 
architects  to  send  in  corapeiitivedesignsforariisans’ 
dwellings.'  We  have  carefully  considered  the  above 
reference,  and  have  come  to  I e conclusion  that  it  is 
desirable  that  competitive  designs  should  be  invited 
for  some  of  the  dwellings  to  be  erected  on  the 
land  in  the  Council's  possession  which  is  required 
to  be  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
working-class.  It  is  essential  that  the  buildings 
to  be  erected  on  the  Boundary-street  area  should 
be  proceeded  with  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  housing  branch  of  the  architect's  department  is 
already  fully  occupied  with  the  preparation  of  the 
plans  of  the  dwellings  to  be  provided  on  section  B 
of  the  area,  and  also  on  various  other  sites,  and  it 
will  be  some  months  before  any  fresh  work  can  be 
undertaken  by  the  branch.  We  therefore  propose 
that  designs  should  be  invited  for  the  buildings  to 
be  erected  on  a portion  of  section  E of  the 
Boundary-street  area  h-ing  to  the  south-east  of  the 
.area.  We  have  carefully  considered  whether  the 
competition  should  be  open  or  limited,  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  end  in  view.  i.c..  to  obtain  the 
best  designs,  will  be  attained  in  the  surest  way  by 
limiting  the  competition  to  six  architects  who,  by 
their  previous  experience  and  work,  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  ihoroughlj*  competent  advisers. 
As  regards  the  conditions  of  the  competition  and 
the  nu.mber  and  amount  of  the  premiums  to  be  paid 
to  the  competitors,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  sum 
of  50/.  should  be  paid  to  each  competitor,  amd  in 
addition  that  the  sum  of  200/.  should  be  distributed 
among  the  competitors  at  our  discretion.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  usual  commission  of  5 per  cent. 


should  be  paid  to  the  successful  competitor  in 
addition  to  thesums  mentioned.  We  recommend  : — 
‘ That,  subject  to  an  estimate  to  be  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  ihe 
Committee  be  authorised  to  invite  competitive  designs 
from  six  specially-qualified  architects  for  the  dwellings  to 
be  erected  on  a portion  of  Section  E of  the  Boundary-street 
area  ; that  the  sum  of  50/.  be  paid  to  each  competitor,  and 
that,  in  addition,  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  expend 
a further  sum,  not  exceeding  200/.,  for  distribution  among 
the  competitors  at  the  Committee’s  discretion.’  " 

Mr.  McCall  moved  and  Mr.  Doubleday 
seconded  an  amendment  to  refer  the  recom- 
mendation back  for  further  consideration. 

On  a show  of  hands  the  amendment  was 
declared  lost,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  was  agreed  to. 

The  Council  adjourned  soon  after  7 o'clock. 


THE  BUILDERS’  CLERKS’ 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION  : 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  sixteenth  annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  this  Institution  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
last  at  the  Ilolborn  Restaurant,  the  President  of 
the  Institution,  Mr.  William  Shepherd,  occupying 
the  chair. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having 
been  honoured  (Colonel  G.  H.  Trollope 
responding  for  the  “ Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve 
Forces 

The  Chairman  rose  to  propose  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “The  Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent 
Institution.”  The  Institution  was,  he  said, 
founded  in  the  year  1866,  and  its  object  was  not 
only  to  provide  donations  to  decayed  builders’ 
clerks  and  their  widows,  but  also  to  provide  for 
the  orphans  of  builders’  clerks.  But,  in  his 
opinion,  the  most  useful  purpose  of  their  Institu- 
tion was  to  afford  assistance  to  builders’  clerks 
who  were  overtaken  by  misfortune — either  by 
being  thrown  out  of  work  or  by  being  in- 
capacitated from  following  their  employment  by 
illness  or  from  other  causes.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  this  kind  of  help  had  carried  many  of  those 
who  had  been  compelled  to  receive  it  over  such 
periods  of  distress.  A great  deal  of  credit  was 
due  to  those  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution  who  had 
succeeded  in  carrying  it  on  so  successfuly  since  the 
year  1S66,  and  this  in  itself  should  be  an 
additional  recommendation  to  those  who  were 
able  to  help  to  do  what  they  could  for  the  Insti- 
tution. They  were  doing  a very  useful  work  ; 
the  numb  r of  pensioners  at  the  present  time  on 
the  books  of  the  Institution  was  seventeen,  but 
that,  as  they  would  have  gathered  from  his 
remarks,  did  not  represent  the  whole  of  their 
work.  The  yearly  income  from  the  members’ 
subscriptions  was  not  sufficient  tu  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  work,  and  they  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  appeal  once  a year,  as  he  very  con- 
fidently did  that  night,  to  their  friends  to  assist 
them  by  their  generous  help.  The  way  in 
which  relief  was  granted  to  those  in  need  of  it 
was  above  criticism,  for  every  case  was  dealt 
with  on  its  merits.  While  it  was  very  desirable 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  builders’  clerks  should 
subscribe  to  the  Institution,  because  in  doing  that 
they  would  feel  an  interest  in  its  work,  yet  the 
benefits,  he  might  add,  were  not  confined  to 
subscribers. 

The  toast  having  been  very  cordially  received, 

Mr.  W.  R.  Freeman,  past  President,  proposed 
the  toast  of  “The  Architects  and  Surveyors,” 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Jones.  In 
reference  to  the  architects,  he  said  there  was  no 
doubt  that  they  were  ready,  as  a rule,  to  acknow- 
ledge good  work  on  the  part  of  the  builders. 
They  were,  moreover,  usually  glad  to  hear  that 
institutions  like  the  Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent 
Institution  were  being  kept  up,  but  he  wished 
that  besides  giving  their  donations  they  would 
present  themselves  at  their  board,  and  show  by 
their  presence  that  they  were  taking  a real  interest 
in  the  work. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Jones  having  responded, 

Mr.  E.  C.  Roe  proposed  “The  Builders,” 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph  Randall, 
past  President. 

Mr.  Randall,  in  response,  said  that  builders 
were  often  blamed  for  the  work  which  they  carried 
out  : but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  were 
builders  and  builders,  and  certainly  builders  who 
c.irried  out  their  work  properly. 

Other  toasts  were,  “ "rhe  Merchants,”  proposed 
by  Mr.  11.  II.  Leonard,  and  replied  to  by  Mr. 
W.  Masters;  “The  Past  Presidents,”  proposed 
by  Mr.  E.  Brooks,  treasurer,  and  replied  to  by 
Colonel  G.  Trollope  (who  referred  to  the 
loss  which  the  Institution  had  sustained  since  their 
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last  dinner  in  the  death  of  Mr.  William  A.  C 
last  year's  President);  “The  President,’’  , 
posed  by  Mr.  F.  Hunter,  and  “ The  Visite. 
proposed  by  the  President,  and  replied  to  by: 
C.  L.  Jones. 

During  the  evening,  the  secretary,  Mr.  I. 
Wheatley,  announced  donations  to  the  amouK 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETlES.i 
Northern  Architectural  Associatio'i 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Architec.1 
As.sociation  was  held  on  the  ilth  inst.  at  thf. 
Gallery,  Newcastle,  Mr.  J.  II.  Morton  | 
sident)  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H.  B.  Plummer  (1 
secretary)  read  the  committee's  report  for  the: 
year.  The  report  stated  that  since  the  last  ar 
meeting  nine  members,  eight  associates,  and  u 
students  had  been  elected,  making  a total  tl 
members,  45  associates,  and  28  students— s 
The  committee  also  reported  that  progress? 
been  made  by  the  Association  in  other  direct 
Prizes  for  drawings  had  been  awarded  to  M'" 
M.  G.  Martinson  and  W.  H.  Featherstoner 
sketches,  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Reed  and  G 
Crawhall ; and  for  measured  drawings,  to  Mi' 
C.  D.  Rochester  and  R.  P.  Twizell. 
treasurer’s  report  showed  a balance  in  hafi 
53/.  6s.  lod.  The  President,  in  the  course  a 
address,  said  the  interest  of  their  meetings! 
been  maintained  and  nourished  by  commui 
tions  with  the  Institute  and  other  nssociati: 
and  lectures  of  a practical  and  instructive  char 
had  been  given.  On  one  point  he  might  |it 
with  a feeling  of  regret,  tempered,  however, c 
reasonable  spirit  of  hopefulness.  Their  effoii 
secure  for  their  students  a desirable  coimi: 
with  the  Durham  College  of  Science  had  si 
been  only  partially  successful.  The  obsti 
nevertheless,  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  u 
irremovable  character,  and  he  ventured  tot 
that  his  successor  in  office  would  have  the  gooc 
tuneofbringing  matters  to  asatisfactoryconclu 
It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  he  had  to  pi 
a memorial  to  ^^r.  Rich,  their  late  HoD' 
Secretary,  in  order  to  mark  their  appreciatta 
that  gentleman’s  services  to  the  Associw 
Mr.  Rich’s  connexion  with  the  Northern  hi 
tectural  Association  dated,  he  believed,  frott' 
year  1S75,  when  he  was  elected  an  a-ssociatci 
in  1SS3  he  occupied  the  chair  as  Presidents 
Association.  In  his  capacity  as  Secretary 
Rich  has  carried  out  the  duties  pertaining 
office  with  great  care,  mature  judgment, 11 
assiduity  ; and  the  Association  owed  n 
little  of  its  success  to  his  skill  and  guid; 
Mr.  Rich  having  returned  thanks,  Mr.  J< 
Oswald,  F.R.I.B.A.,  was  elected  i 
sident  of  the  Association  for  the  er 
year,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  el 
upon  the  Council  : — J.  Cresswell, 

J.  Morton,  F.R.I.B.A.,  'Vice-Presidents;"; 
Cackett,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Hon  Treasurer;# 
Plummer,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Hon.  Sec.;  iT.l 
Harvey.  Hon.  Solicitor  ; Messrs.  G.  T.  Bi 
H.  C.  Charlewood,  A.R.I.B.  A.,  W.  Glover, It 
Rich,  J.  W.  Taylor,  F.R.I.B.A.,  C.  S.  Errinr 
C.  K.  Oliver,  committee  ; Mr.  W.  Gloven 
Mr.  J.  W.  Twist,  Auditors. 

EDiNBUiicni  Architectural  Associat 
— On  the  7th  inst.,  the  members  of  the  Edinli 
Architectural  Association  paid  a visit  to  the 
buildings  of  the  Edinburgh  University  I 
Mound.  Professor  Geddes  acted  as  leader  c 
with  the  architects  of  the  Hall  buildings,  M 
Ilenbest  Capper,  A.R.I.B.A.,  and  M' 
Sydney  Mitchell  and  Wilson.  After  a vL 
the  small  house,  No.  2,  Mound-place,  v, 
the  Hall  idea  was  first  put  into  pran 
the  party  proceeded  to  Ramsay  Gari 
In  the  new  erection  it  is  intended  to  1 
vide  for  between  thirty  and  forty  students: 
the  houses  to  the  extreme  west,  and  v 
western  windows  directly  face  the  Castle/ 
separate  dwelling-houses,  and  will  be  lakeii 
session  of  by  families  of  profe.ssional  gcntl-i 
interested  in  the  movement.  Already  the  hi; 
block  overlooking  the  Castle  Esplanailn 
tenanted.  In  addition  to  the  students  in 
dence  it  is  proposed  to  have  what  may  h:  c 
a little  colony  of  “former  pupils,”  and- 
dwelling-houses  will  be  occupied  l>y  me 
graduates  and  lawyers  now  in  practice,  and 
or  two  artists.  The  most  important  apartui 
are  the  dining-room  on  the  ground-floor  ani 
common  room  on  the  flat  above,  the  latter  f 
40  ft.  long  anil  20  ft.  in  width. 

Shelkield  Society  oi'  Akchiikits  1 
Surveyors. — A paper  on  the  “ Prodiictiot' 
Distribution  of  Electric  Light  for  Domestic: 
poses  ” was  read  before  the  Sheffield  Socie; 
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ihitecls  on  the  loth  inst.,  by  Mr.  \Vm.  Johnson, 
iManager  and  Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Elec- 
Light  and  Power  Company,  Limited.  The 
lering  took  place  at  the  offices  of  the  com- 
y'.  It  was  held,  in  view  of  the  electric  light 
■ being  taken  into  the  residential  districts,  that 
trie  lighting  must  be  intimately  associated  with 
professional  practice  of  the  members  of  the 
ety,  and  the  paper  was  therefore  devoted  to 
ters  especially  relating  to  the  methods  of  pro- 
ion of  electric  energy,  the  distribution  of 
trie  energy  through  the  supply  mains,  the 
nination  of  interiors,  the  fitting-up  and  wiring 
esidence.s,  the  importance  of  insulation,  the 
surement  of  electric  energy,  and  the  cost  of 
lie  lighting.  Practical  electrical  demonslra- 
> were  given  as  the  various  subjects  were 
t with.  A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Johnson  was 
osed  by  Mr.  Innocent  and  seconded  by  Mr. 

Wike.  It  was  supported  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
>s  (the  President)  and  by  Mr.  Smith  (Hemsoll 
nith),  and  carried.  The  members  were  after- 
s taken  through  the  power  station,  where  the 
ing  of  the  machinery  and  appliances  was  ex- 
led  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

iP-Ds  AND  Yorkshire  Architectural 
K'lv. — A meeting  of  this  society  took  place 
[onday  evening  in  the  Law  Institute,  Albion- 
, Mr.  J.  H.  Greaves  presiding.  Mr.  W, 
nan,  .A.R.I.B.A.,  read  a paper  on  “ IIos- 
j.”  lie  said  that  much  information  was 
able  on  the  subject,  but  future  scientific  in- 
nation  would  no  doubt  demand  the  relin- 
ling  of  opinions  now  held  and  the  substitution 
!iers.  To  gain  a proper  knowledge  of  the 
ct  they  must  ascertain  what  failures  there 
leen,  and  seek  out  the  defects  of  the  existing 
ings,  He  strongly  advised  such  persona', 
ination,  as  well  as  inquiry  of  doctors  and 
s,  as  to  good  and  bad  ])oints.  The  public 
nded  that  the  external  aspect,  as  well  as  the 
:,  should  receive  attention.  They  had  to 
s the  health  and  happiness  of  the  patients 
staff,  and  also  an  artistic  exterior.  Mr. 
nan  referred  to  the  two  systems  of  artificial 
lation  in  use,  air  taken  out  by  suction,  and 
reed  into  a room.  He  explained  the  venti- 
of  the  hospital  at  Birmingham  now  being 
ructed  from  his  plans.  There  the  air, 
ed,  freed  from  dust  and  insect  life,  will  be 
;nto  the  ward,  and  extracted  by  means  of  a 
Ventilation  of  a similar  character  is  in  use, 
d,  at  the  Victorian  Infirmary  at  Glasgow, 
t works  exceedingly  well.  In  hospitals  it 
lesirable  that  the  air  should  not  circulate 
kvard  to  ward,  and  for  this  the  system  pro- 
— A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
lan. 

;erpool  Architectural  Society.— On 
ith  inst.  the  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
sixth  session  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Library,  Union-court,  under  the  presidency 
II.  W.  Keefe.  The  chief  business  of  the 
ig  was  the  reading  of  a paper  by  Mr.  AV.  E. 
of  Croxteth,  entitled  “A  I'ew  Notes  on 
.“val  Architecture  in  the  West  of  England.'’ 
emarks  of  Mr.  Hill  were  illustrated  with 
’ht  views. 


i£JVG///jE£J?mG  SOCIETIES. 
k Institution  of  Civu,  EnginfIers.— 
I:  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institution  on  the 
ist.,  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  K.C.  B.,  Vice- 
lent,  in  the  chair,  the  first  paper  read  was 
|Tbe  Training  of  Rivers,”  by  Mr.  L.  F. 
In-Harcourt,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.  Training- 
were  considered  successively  under  four 
i|ions,  namely — (i)  along  non-tidal  rivers; 
jthe  outlets  of  tideless  rivers  ; (3)  along  tidal 

1;  and  (4)  through  tidal  estuaries.  A second 
was  subsequently  read  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Jt  on  “ Estuaries.” 

b Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
— At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  The 
,and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society,  held 
b I2th  inst.,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  R. 

iai  Boyd,  M.Inst.C.E.,  &c.,  on  “Liquid 
Im  the  I'uture.”  The  author  began  by 
Kng  to  the  use  of  hydro-carbons  or  liquid  fuel 
'past,  which  were  first  introduced  after  the 
development  of  petroleum  in  America  in 
’(  Several  patents  were  taken  out  in  this 
i y for  the  application  of  liquid  fuel  as  far 
I as  1S63.  The  most  successful  general 
jpition  of  liquid  fuel  was  made  by  Mr. 
iiart  in  South  Russia.  Mr.  Holden  has 
>l!y  adopted  liquid  fuel  on  the  Great  Eastern 
The  calorific  value  of  petroleum  was 
divers  authors  and  results  cited 
irinch  it  appears  that  practically  one  ton  of 
"lium  residue  is  equal  to  nearly  two  tons  of 


coal.  The  advantages  in  the  use  of  petroleum 
were  then  referred  to,  and  amongst  these  were 
economy  of  stoking  on  board  ship  and  ease  of 
working  on  locomotives.  The  results  obtained  on 
the  Great  Ivastern  Railway,  and  the  account  of  a 
steamer  using  petroleum  residue  only  on  a long 
journey  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  were  given  in 
some  detail.  Reference  was  made  to  the  present 
and  future  use  of  hydro-carbons  as  liquid  fuel ; the 
oil-engine  %vas  cited,  and  its  applications  to  mining 
and  other  purposes.  The  advantages  were  pointed 
out  which  the  oil-engine  possesses  over  steam- 
engines,  in  the  economy  of  space  and  first  cost, 
and  over  gas-engines  in  its  applicability  in 
situations  remote  from  gas  • works.  Some 
reference  was  also  made  to  the  increasing  use  of 
petroleum  for  domestic  purposes,  that  is,  in 
cooking-stoves  in  place  of  coal  or  gas  in  small 
households.  The  paper  ended  by  a reference  to 
the  supply  and  cost  of  liquid  fuel,  jxiinting  out 
that  at  present  the  supply  to  this  country  was 
entirely  derived  from  two  foreign  countries, 
namely,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Russia ; under  these  circumstances  the  author 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  adopt 
petroleum  as  a fuel  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  that 
although  the  supply  of  illuminating  oil  was 
adequate  and  the  prices  reasonable,  the  quantity 
available  when  considered  as  fuel  was  very  small 
as  compared  with  the  consumption  of  coal.  The 
conclusions  of  the  author  were  that  although  the 
problem  of  the  applicability  of  liquid  fuel  had 
been  solved  there  remained  the  serious  considera- 
tions of  a large  and  constant  supply  at  a 
sufficiently  low  cost  to  compete  with  coal. 


A R CH^  OL  0 GICAL  SO  CIE  TIES. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scoti.and.— . 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.. 
Mr.  Balfour  Paul,  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  in  the 
chair.  The  Hon.  John  Abercromby  exhibited 
and  described  a tanged  dagger-blade  of  bronze 
found  near  Crawford  Priory,  in  tlie  parish  of 
Cults,  Fifeshire,  and  a plaster  cast  of  a fragment 
of  a sculptured  stone  of  the  early  Celtic  type, 
showing  an  incised  and  well-drawn  head  of  an 
eagle  or  bird  of  prey  and  a figure  in  relief  of  a 
half-moon  shape  with  the  lioms  recurved  inwards, 
the  original  of  which  is  preserved  at  Crawford 
Priory.  In  the  second  paper  Mr.  John  Findlay, 
F.S.A.Scot.,  described  a collection  of  worked 
flints,  about  100  in  number,  which  he  had  found 
in  the  desert  at  Gebel-el-Gheir  and  other  localities 
near  Luxor,  Egypt,  and  now  presented  to  the 
Museum.  Dr.  Munro  referred  to  the  evidence 
brought  forward  for  the  existence  of  a stone  age 
in  I'^igypt  as  being  continually  strengthened  by 
such  contributions  as  those  of  Mr.  Findlay.  In 
the  third  paper  Dr.  D.  Christison,  secretary, 
dealt  with  Scottish  place-names  in  relation  to 
forts.  Mr.  G.  F.  Black  read  a notice  of  a charm- 
stone  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Campbell,  of 
Craignish. 


SUR  VE  YORSIIIPS. 

District  Surveyorshif  to  the  Black- 
UURN  Hundred. — A meeting  of  the  Main  Roads 
and  Bridges  Committee  of  the  Lancashire  County 
Council  was  held  on  "Wednesday  last,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Ilulton  in  the  chair,  when  the  question  of 
the  appointment  of  Surveyor  to  the  Blackburn 
Hundred  was  considered.  Tliere  were  1S5 
applicants  for  the  post,  the  following  six  being 
selected  to  apjiear  before  the  Committee : — 
A.  E.  Brooks,  District  Surveyor,  Herts  County 
Council  ; W.  J.  Bryning,  Assistant  Borough 
Engineer,  Walsall  ; J.  W.  B.  Carriilhers, 
Assistant  Chief  Surveyor  of  Roads,  Liverpool 
Corporation  ; Id.  Frost,  Surveyor,  Wolver- 
hampton ; R.  C.  Ivy,  Town  Surveyor,  Orniskirk. 
After  a lengthy  hearing,  the  matter  being  voted 
upon,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  Mr.  W.  J. 
Bryning. 

< \ 

Auerdf.en  School  Board.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Aberdeen  School  Board  last  week  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  of  the  contract  for  the  ' 
work  of  Broomhill  School,  for  which  Messrs. 
Blaikie  Bros,  had  submitted  the  lowest  tender  (as 
advertised  in  our  columns  at  the  time)  but  were  not 
accepted.  A member  of  the  Board,  Mr.  James 
Smith,  explained  that  Messrs.  Blaikie’s  tender  had 
been  refused  “ on  account  of  some  inefficient  work 
on  a former  contract,"  but  that  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  inefficiency  (which  consisted  in  the  school 
railings  being  insufficiently  fixed  in  the  plinth) 
the  fault  of  the  masons,  who  had  not  cut  the  holes 
deep  enough,  and  not  of  the  iron-workers,  who  did 
their  best  under  conditions  not  of  their  making.  It 
seems  to  be  admitted  that  tlie  Board  made  a mistake 
in  refusing  Messrs.  Blaikie  Bros.'  tender  in  the  case 
alluded  to. 


Jllustrations. 

THE  GREY  FRIARS  AND  NEWGATE. 
VERYONE  knows  that  the  present  Blue- 
coat  School  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars  or 
Franciscans,  and  that  “Newgate”  was  at  one 
time  a genuine Few  people,  however,  have 
any  idea  as  to  what  the  old  gate  and  the  convent 
were  like  before  their  destruction. 

Of  the  Grey  Friars’  building  a small  portion, 
consisting  of  the  south  walk  of  the  cloister,  still 
exists,  though  in  so  mutilated  and  modernised  a 
condition  as  to  give  little  idea  of  its  former 
beauty.  Of  the  old  City  gate  and  prison  of 
Newgate,  not  one  vestige  exists. 

As  the  gate  was  the  earlier  (as  to  its  founda- 
tion) of  the  two  buildings  we  will  take  it  first. 
All  kinds  of  suggestions  have  been  offered  in  ex- 
planation of  the  name  “ Newgate,”  but  probably 
the  most  obvious  one.is  correct,  i.e.,  it  was  built 
at  a later  date  than  some  of  the  other  City  gates. 
It  was  several  times  rebuilt,  but  that  which  existed 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Fire  of  London  was  erected 
by  the  celebrated  Richard  Whittington,  or  by  his 
executors  with  money  left  by  him  for  that  purpose 
in  1423.  Whittington’s  executors  also  erected  a 
chapel  for  the  prisoners.  Their  work  was  so  well 
carried  out  that  complaints  were  made  that  the 
building  was  more  like  a palace  than  a pri.son  ! 
The  gate  was  damaged  by  the  fire  of  1666, 
patched  up,  and  partly  rebuilt,  but  it  is  shown  in 
old  drawings. 

The  street  which  ran  from  this  gate  eastward 
was  anything  but  a pleasant  neighbourhood  ; one 
part  of  it  was  called  “ Blow-bladder-street,”  * and 
another  “Stinking-lane”  ; here  was,  in  fact,  the 
City’s  shambles,  and  along  the  middle  of  the 
street  were  ranged  the  butchers’  stalls.  In  this 
unsavoury  locality  the  Franciscans,  or  “Grey 
Friars,”  settled,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some 
wealthy  citizens,  erected  a church  and  monastery 
about  1225  ; but  the  church  was  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  Margaret, 
second  queen  of  Edward  L,  gave  2,000  marks 
towards  the  choir,  which  was  begun  in  1306. 
The  nave  was  subscribed  for  by  many  members  of 
the  nobility  and  the  citizens.  Gilbert  de  Clare 
gave  twenty  great  beams  for  the  roof,  cut  in  his 
forest  at  Tunbridge.  John  Britain,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  Baron  Lisle,  Lady  Burgh,  &c.,  &c., 
were  liberal  subscribers.  The  church  was  twenty- 
one  years  Iniilding,  and  was  completed  in  1327. 
The  stalls  were  given  by  Margaret  Seagrave, 
Countess  of  Norfolk,  in  1380,  and  Richard 
Whittington  built  the  library  in’  1429,  which  was 
129  A.  long  and  31  A.  wide,  “all  ceiled  with 
wainscot,  having  twenty-eight  desks  and  eight 
double  settles.” 

The  church,  which  was  the  largest  in  London, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  I’aul’s,  was  300  ft.  long, 
89  A.  wide,  and  64  ft.  high  to  the  apex  of  the  roof. 
As  shown  in  old  views,  plans,  &c.,  it  consisted 
simply  of  a vast  nave  and  aisles,  and  a choir  and 
with  aisles  of  the  same  width,  height,  and  length 
as  the  nave  ; a ground  plan  (which  is  probably 
copied  from  an  ancient  one)  shows  that  between 
the  nave  and  choir  w-as  a very  narrow  bay,  the 
lateral  columns  being  so  near  together  as  to  give 
the  idea  of  some  support  being  required.  In 
Vischer’s  view  of  London  a fleche  is  shown  over 


this  point,  and  I should  think  it  was  of  stone,  and 
constructed  something  after  the  manner  of  that  of 
the  Grey  Friars  Church  at  Lynn.  The  clearstory 
was  continuous  from  end  to  end,  and  there  was  a 
large  staircase,  turret,  or  tower  half  way  down  on 
the  south  side.  The  west  end  appears  to  have 
had  screen  walls  concealing  the  aisles,  like 
Newstead  Abbey,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  St. 
Saviour’s,  Southwark,  (S;c.  This  has  led  Aggas 
into  the  mistake  of  representing  the  aisles  as  being 
two  stories  high.  At  the  east  end  were  tall 
pinnacles. 

The  monastic  buildings  appear  to  have  been  of 
various  dates,  but  were  chiefly  Early  Decorated. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  refectory  stood  upon 
the  site  of  the  present  hall,  but  this  cannot  have 
been  the  case,  as  here  was  the  “ outer  court  ” of 
the  monastery.  No  doubt  the  refectory  was  on 
the  site  of  the  old  hall  in  the  west  cloister,  and 
the  building  on  the  site  of  the  present  hall  was 
the  “ guest  hall,”  which  arrangement  would  be 
in  accordance  with  all  the  plans  I know  of 
Franciscan  monasteries.  \Yhere  was  AVhitting- 
ton's  library  ? lam  inclined  to  think  it  was  the 
building  shown  in  old  views  over  the  north 

• Theodore  Hook,  in  a pasquinade  against  Queen 
Charlotte,  refers  to  this  street  as  the  abode  of  some  of 
the  “ ladies " who  attended  the  Queen's  reception  at 
Brandenberg  House;  but  he  calls  it  “ Blow-bladder-rew. 
—Ed. 
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cloister,  as  this  building  is  evidently  a later 
addition,  and  the  windows  of  the  old  dormitory 
are  seen  beneath  it. 

The  dormitory  appears  to  have  been  over  the 
north  and  east  cloisters,  and  the  infirmary,  with 
its  cloister  and  chapel,  erected  by  Peter  de 
Ilelyland,  must  have  stood  to  the  north-east. 

At  the  suppression  the  church  and  building  were 
spared,  and,  later  on,  the  former  was  made  into 
a parish  church  ; the  parishes  of  St.  Nicho!^- 
Shambles  and  St.  Ewan  being  united  with  it, 
and  the  latter  became  the  “ Blue-coat”  School,  or 
Christ’s  Hospital. 

The  magnificent  monuments,  however,  were  all 
taken  down  by  an  alderman  of  London,  named 
Sir  Martin  Bowes,  who  sold  “nine  tombs  of 
alabaster,  coped  with  iron,  and  seven  score  grave- 
stones of  marble  for  ! in  the  reign  of 

Edward  \T.  Four  of  these  “ tombs  of  alabaster” 
covered  the  remains  of  Queens  Margaret,  (^ueen 
of  Edward  I.,  Isabel,  wife  of  Edward  II.,  and 
with  her  the  heart  of  that  unhappy  monarch, 
loan  of  the  Tower,  Queen'of  Scotland,  wife  of 
Edward  Bruce,  and  Elizabeth  FitzWarren,  Queen 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  barefaced  impudence  of 
this  act  of  destruction  is  almost  incredible,  as 
the  families  of  the  Royal  and  noble  people  to 
whom  these  monuments  were  erected  were  still 
living.  WTien,  however,  we  come  to  consider 
that  the  grave  of  Whittington  himself  was  rifled, 
and  his  lead  coffin  sold  by  the  parson  of  the 
church  which  he  had  himself  rebuilt,  nothing 
will  astonish  us  that  took  place  under  the  rule  of 
“ Protector”  Somerset. 

The  Fire  of  London  entirely  destroyed  the 
church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  but  considerable 
remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  existed  when 
Shaw  erected  the  new  hall,  cloisters,  Stc.  All 
that  now  remains  is  the  inner  wall  of  the  south 
cloister-walk,  but  the  windows  are  deprived  of 
their  tracery,  and  their  mouldings  have  been  cut 
away,  and  in  a very  few  years  even  this  will 
disappear.  II.  W.  B. 

ADDITIONS  TO  TOTLEY  HALL. 

Totlev  Hai.l,  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Milner,  J.  P.,  is  situate  on  the  border  line  between 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  about  six  miles  from 
Sheffield.  The  house  is  a good  type  of  domestic 
Derbyshire  work  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  additions,  consisting  of  the 
billiard-room  and  an  extension  of  the  dining- 
room, have  been  faithfully  carried  out  on  the 
lines  of  the  old  work,  and  with  a desire  to  pre- 
serve one  of  the  few  remaining  quaint  bits  of 
historic  architecture  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster. 


TWO  CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

Tjie  first  of  these  is  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
house  th.it  William  Barges  built  for  himself  at 
Holland  Park.  It  represents  the  garden  of  the 
“ Romaunl  of  the  Rose”  ; above  this  is  a statue 
of  Amor,  with  a silver  arrow.  The  whole  is 
painted  in  bright  colours,  heightened  with  gold. 

The  second  drawing  is  from  one  of  the  support- 
ing figures  of  the  dining-room  'chimney-piece  in 
Dorchester  House,  Park  Lane.  After  the  Wel- 
lington Monument  tl^is  is  probably  the  most 
complete  work  by  Alfred  Stevens. 

The  illustrations  are  from  pencil  drawings  by- 
Mr.  W.  R.  Leihaby. 


PULPIT,  ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH, 
BUSHEY  HEATH. 

The  pulpit  from  which  our  illustration  is  taken 
has  been  erected  in  the  parish  church  of  Bushey 
Heath,  by  the  friends  and  neighbours  of  Mr. 
Simpson  Noakes,  as  a memorial.  The  pulpit, 
which  is  of  stone  and  marble,  is  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  James  Neale,  of  London.  Messrs.  Norris 
& Sons,  of  Sunningdale,  were  the  general  con- 
tractors. The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Battersea,  from  models  at  Beverley  and 
St.  Albans  Abbey. 


ST.  ANDREW’S  FREE  CHURCH,  AYR. 

This  new  church,  which  has  just  been  opened, 
occupies  an  excellent  site  in  Park-circus,  Ayr, 
and  the  spire,  which  is  over  150  ft.  high,  forms  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  district.  The  church  is 
seated  for  760  persons,  and  is  planned  internally 
in  nave  and  side  aisles,  with  galleries  at  sides  and 
pd.  The  galleries  are  carried  on  corbels  pro- 
jecting from  the  stone  columns  which  divide  the 
interior  into  three  bays  on  each  side,  and  are 
reated  in  oriel  form  between  each  column,  thus 
allowing  the  piers  to  be  carried  up  unbroken 
from  the  floor  to  the  moulded  stone  arches  over, 


and  avoiding  the  usual  stiff  lines  of  a gallery 
front.  The  ceiling  is  very  lofty,  the  timber 
construction  all  shown.  Behind  the  pulpit  the 
organ-chamber  is  placed,  with  moulded  stone 
arch  rising  from  clustered  columns,  and  a richly- 
finished  wood  screen  of  open  tracery  is  carried 
across  the  opening  from  each  side  of  the  pulpit. 

A simple  temporary  scheme  of  decoration  has 
meantime  been  carried  out,  with  soft  lemon- 
yellow  tones  and  plain  coloured  bands  on  the 
upper  walls,  a richer  and  darker  shade  on  lower 
walls,  with  simple  ornamental  bands,  the  seating 
and  wall  linings  stained  to  a soft  green  tint,  with 
gallery-front,  pulpit,  and  screens  in  grey  oak  of 
lighter  tone.  The  windows,  in  cathedral  glass 
ol  mixed  tints,  have  simple  coloured  borders 
enriched  with  roundels  at  intervals,  and  the  gas- 
lighting is  by  cornice  and  brackets  of  wood,  iron, 
and  copper.  Tlie  heating,  ventilation,  and 
acoustics  arc  stated  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

The  work  is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  John  B. 
Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  whose  plan  was  selected 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Blanc,  assessor  in  the  limited 
competition.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
principally  by  local  contractors,  at  a total  cost  of 
5.220/.,  being  within  the  estimated  cost  named 
in  the  competition.* 

\ \ 

®00{l6. 

T/it  Architecture  of  the  Churches  of  Denmark. 

By  Major  Alfred  IIeales,  F.S.A.  London  : 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  & Co. 

■ AJOR  HEALES  complains  with  some 
justice  that  the  merits  of  the  larger 
churches  of  Denmark,  and  the  type 
and  indiviilnality  of  the  smaller  churches,  have 
not  received  the  attention  ihey  merit,  and  that 
visitors  to  Denmark  seldom  take  the  trouble  to 
explore  them.  Still,  the  notice  of  them  in 
Fergusson,  and  the  illustrations  which  Fergusson 
himself  derives  from  Marryat’s  book,  show  that 
they  have  not  been  so  entirely  neglected  as  the 
author  of  the  present  concise  and  interesting  little 
treatise  would  imply. 

The  larger  churches  of  the  country  do  not  difl'er 
very  materially  in  style  from  the  north  German 
churches  of  the  Romanesque  period,  except  in 
some  minor  details  arising  from  local  tastes,  and 
the  influence  of  local  materials.  We  have  the 
same  flat  strips  of  pilaster,  connected  at  the  top 
by  lines  of  rude  arcading,  which  are  familiar  in 
the  ancient  churches  of  North  Germany,  and  in 
very  early  Norman  buildings  in  England.  The 
west  front  of  Viborg  Cathedral  might  well  have 
con.e  from  Germany.  The  special  interest  of  the 
building  lies  in  its  remarkable  nave  arcade,  con- 
sisting of  totally-unmoulded  semi-circular  arches 
resting  on  piers  which  are  only  square  masses  of 
masonry  of  the  same  section  as  the  arch,  and  only 
divided  from  it  by  a projecting  impost  moulding 
which  is  more  like  a string-course  than  a capital 
in  its  manner  of  application.  The  building  belongs 
to  the  twelfth  century.  Ribe,  too,  seems  familiar 
enough  in  its  general  aspect  and  details,  except  in 
the  exceedingly  plain  square  finish  of  the  tower, 
which  looks  as  if  chopped  ofl'  short.  It  is  in  the 
smaller  parish  .churches  that  we  find  the  most 
marked  specially  of  type.  This  special  character 
arise.s  no  doubt  to  some  extent  from  the  difficulty, 
especially  for  small  churches  in  country  districts, 
of  doing  anything  but  the  simplest  work  with 
such  a material  as  granite,  which  was  the  staple 
building  material  until  the  introduction  of  brick 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Thus  the  small  church 
of  Breklum,  one  of  the  illustrations,  presents 
scarcely  anything  but  a plain  wall  with  small 
round-headed  windows,  high  up  from  the 
ground,  pierced  in  it,  the  only  decorative 
feature  being  a series  of  intersecting  arches 
under  the  eaves.  The  western  tower  shows 
one  of  those  rudimentary  spires,  of  square  plan 
and  comparatively  low  pitch,  which  are  also  so 
common  in  early  North  German  architecture. 
The  most  curious  and  interesting  buildings  are  the 
churches  with  round  or  octagon  naves  in 
Bornholm,  with  a rectangular  chancel  projecting 
from  one  side,  and  the  centre  space  upheld  by 
columns — in  the  case  of  Bjernede  Church,  four 
massive  cylindrical  columns,  forming  four  corners 
of  a square — in  the  centre  of  the  circular  nave.  One 
of  the  most  curious  of  all  the  ground  plans  is  that 
at  Kallundborg;  asquare,  with  four  columns  in  the 
centre,  and  an  arm  like  a chancel,  ending  in 
an  octagonal  apse,  projecting  from  each  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  square ; the  w-hole  forming  a 
completely-developed  equal-armed  cross.  The 

* We  regret  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  architect 
from  home,  his  plan  of  the  church  ariivcd  too  laic  for 
publication. 


round  churches  of  Nylasker  and  Nykirke  (wh^" 
latter  name  we  presume  is  simply  “ New-church  ; 
of  which  views  are  given,  are  very  primitive  lit! 
home-like  edifices,  with  no  windows  to  speak  t| 
only  little  slits  in  the  wall  made  at  random,  0; 
high  conical  roofs  which  however  are  not,  t| 
author  says,  original.  ! 

Considering  that  the  Danes  were  ec ; 
conquerors  of  Normandy,  it  is  not  surprisi 
to  find  among  these  Danish  churches  capir 
which  are  like  the  precursors  of  the  Norni! 
cushion  capital,  and  mouldings  which  havi, 
strong  Early  Norman  physiognomy.  Some  of  1' 
fonts,  of  which  a good  many  are  engraved,  arcl 
curious  and  interesting  design.  _ _ 1 

The  plans,  sections,  &c.,  are  all  given  wilh^ 
any  scale  of  feet,  which  is  a serious  deficicci 
from  an  architect’s  point  of  view ; indn 
except  in  the  fact  that  sections  of  niouldt^ 
(also  not  to  scale)  are  pretty  liberally  given,;' 
book  is  not  one  for  architectural  students ; b 
is  an  interesting  and  well-written  little  yolumu 
an  author  who  takes  great  interest  in  his  sulw 
and  it  may  be  useful  in  turning  mure  altentio; 
a rather  neglected  corner  of  European  ai 
tecture. 


Skeleton  Construction  in  Buildings.  By  WlLl|! 

H.  Birkmire.  New  York:  John  Wilt:. 

Sons.  London:  Gay  & Bird.  1893.  __  | 
The  employment  of  considerable  quantilieij 
iron  and  steel  for  supporting  large  buildinji 
a comparatively  recent  method  of  construcij 
although  it  is  one  that  is  now  being  much  adopj 
In  the  National  Liberal  Club  at  Whilehalk 
example,  not  only  are  steel  columns  and  gtiij 
very  largely  used,  but  the  floors  are  of  steel 
corrugated  floor-plates  similar  to  those  usei-i 
bridge-work  being  adopted  throughout.  Ap: 
in  the  construction  of  theatres,  this  method  ij 
particular  value,  and  has  been  employed  d 
much  success  in  many  of  the  recent  buildiojil 
this  kind.  To  support  the  balconies  of 
buildings  by  columns  which  _ prevent  a :j 
view  of  the  stage  being  obtained,  must  -| 
be  regarded  as  faulty  construction,  i 
with  properly  - designed  girder-work,  I 
obstructions  are  rendered  wholly  unncce£| 

Tlie  design  of  iron  and  steelwork  requirei; 
such  purposes  is  in  nearly  all  cases  of  a , 
simple  character,  and  the  object  of  Mr.  Bukri, 
book  is  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  most  mej 
methods  of  such  construction.  Nalurallyli 
book  chiefly  refers  to  American  practice,  wheji' 
system  has  been  very  largely  employed,  witl 
result,  no  doubt,  that  many  of  the  buildingj 
carried  to  great  heights  which  before  would  1, 
been  impossible  without  enormously  mcrel 
the  thickness  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  walls,! , 
consequently,  losing  much  of  the  more  yali 
space;  but  with  the  correlative  result  that: 
whole  thing  is  an  aichilectural  sham,i| 
monumental  architecture  in  the  true  sense  ca 
word  is  at  an  end.  Whether  this  niethi 
building  will  ever  be  tolerated  or  practiseil 
l-mglish  architects  it  is  not  easy  to  prophcaj 
London  at  all  events  the  legal  hniitalions  i| 
height  will  take  away  its  chief  or  only  advan; 
If  we  ever  do  come  to  that,  however,  the  arch; 
implicated  will  find  useful  information  in 
Birkmire’s  book  ; but  we  counsel  them  in  1 
case  to-be  content  with  the  honest  steel  buili 
and  not  make  the  matter  worse  by  erectei 
sham  masonry  building  outside  it.  I 


Patents  for  Inventions : Abridgments  oj  5/*, 
lions.  Class  20,  Buildings  and  Struc  . 
Period  A.D.  1877-1883.  London:  Ihei-J 
Office.  c ■ 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  abridgments  of  pi 
specifications  which  is  being  issued  by  the  1, 
Office  in  book  form,  with  the  laudable  tn 
of  facilitating  the  inquiries  of  inventors 
the  existing  patents  in  regard  to  the  cla  1 
objects  in  which  they  are  interesting  t;; 
selves.  We  have  here  the  mam  facts  11 
many  former  patents,  condensed  into  paragrr 
with  cuts  where  necessary  for  explanation,  ij 
is  an  alphabetical  list  of  classes  of  subjects;^ 
another  of  names  of  patentees.  Unforturr; 
the  value  of  such  a publication  is  very_ : 
discounted  by  the  fact  that  its  latest  synopsi^^ 
nearer  than  ten  years  ago  ; and  when  a,, 
intending  to  take  out  a patent  wants  to  kn 
he  has  been  anticipated,  it  is  to  the  patet 
the  previous  ten  years  or  so  that  he  looks 
closely,  because  these  are  more  likely  to  t; 
present  force  and  to  offer  a bar  to  his  own  ; oK 
just  these  that  he  cannot  find  here.  If  tner 
Office  intends  to  bring  up  the  publication  to  v-i 
a year  of  the  date  of  publication,  and  keep  • 
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that  point,  it  will  be  reallyuseful.  But  a list  ten 
ars  old  is  of  little  use  except  to  show  the  good 
tentions  of  the  Department. 


udies  ftovi  the  Museunis : Wood-cat-vings  from 
ihe  South  Kensington  Museum.  Edited  by 
Eleanor  Rowe.  London  : R.  Sutton  & Co. 
fis  portfolio,  which  appears  to  be  part  of  a 
ries  under  the  heading  formed  by  the  first 
atence  of  the  above  title,  contains  eighteen  large 
ates  of  important  objects  of  carved  wood  in  the 
luth  Kensington  Museum,  reproduced  by 
lotography,  and  thus  representing  exactly  the 
aracler  and  modelling  of  the  originals.  The 
amples  arc  very  well  selected,  as  adapted  to 
spire  the  modern  worker  in  wood  with  the 
nse  of  breadth  and  power  of  style.  In  some 
ses  outline  sections  are  given  of  the  principal 
Duldings  ; it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
)ne  this  in  all  cases. 


inis  on  Wood-candng.  By  Eleanor  Rowe. 
Fourth  Edition.  London  : Sutton  & Co. 

IIS  is  a revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
eful  little  handbook  for  beginners,  by  Miss 
3we,  the  manageress  of  the  school  of  art  wood- 
rving  in  the  Central’Technical  School  in  Exhi- 
tion-road.  We  have  before  referred  to  the 
)ok  in  its  former  editions. 


NEW  DIRECTORIES. 

The  edition  of  the  ‘‘Directory  of  Contractors 
id  Public  Works  Annual,”  edited  and  compiled 
' Mr.  William  Biggar  (Veale,  Chifteriel,  &.  Co., 
Ld.,  31-37,  Cursitor-street,  E.C.),  which  has 
ren  sent  to  us,  is  the  third  which  has  been  issued, 
id  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  followed 
’ others,  since  it  is  a useful  work,  well  arranged, 
he  book  contains  lists  of  railway,  dock,  pier, 
edging,  waterworks,  gasworks,  road  and  drain- 
;e,  tramway  and  builders’  contractors,  all  alpha- 
itically  arranged,  as  well  as  lists  of  railway  and 
her  engineers,  county,  city  and  borough,  local 
>ard,  metropolitan,  and  district  surveyors.  Useful 
atures  of  the  directory  are  the  enumeration  of 
ills  in  Parliament  ot  a municipal  character, 
jplications  for  provisional  orders,  public  works 
ider  construction,  and  a summary  of  l^al  cases, 
j far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  it,  the  directory 
ems  to  be  thoroughly  reliable,  and  no  doubt  it 
is  become  an  indispensable  work  to  those  inte- 
sted  ill  all  kinds  of  constructive  work.  It  is  not 
lite  up  to  date  in  some  instances,  and  an  olher- 
ise  well-got-up  publication  has  been  to  some 
;tent  spoilt  by  the  introduction  of  advertisements 
the  body  of  the  directory  ; but  on  the  whole  it 
a very  useful  work,  which  has  only  to  be  known 

< be  used. We  have  received  the  “ Electrical 

rades’  Directory”  for  1S94  (G.  Tucker,  The 
'lecirician,  Salisbury-court,  E.C.),  which  is  the 
/elfth  edition  of  a useful  and  comprehensive 
ork.  The  Directory  consists  of  three  divisions, 
le  Handbook,  the  Directorial,  and  the  Bio- 
aphical,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
St  the  work,  it  seems  to  be  quite  up  to  date, 
jace  is  devoted,  amongst  other  matters,  to  a 
mmary  of  electrical  events  for  1893;  obituary 
)lices  ; information  relating  to  patents,  designs, 
id  trade  marks  ; digest  of  the  law  of  electric 
'hting ; Board  of  Trade  lighting  regulations; 
ondon  County  Council  regulations  as  to  theatre 
jhting  ; rules  and  regulations  for  the  prevention 
fire  risks  arising  from  electric  lighting  (British 
id  Foreign)  : installation  regulations  of  the 
etropolitan  Electric  Supply  Companies  ; electric 
jhting  and  electric  traction  notices  for  1894; 
ntral  electric  lighting  stations  of  the  United 
ingdom  ; electric  railways  and  tramways  in  the 
nited  Kingdom ; and  colonial  and  foreign 
iport  duties  on  electrical  machinery  and 
iparalus.  The  Directory  also  contains 
;etches  of  the  lives  of  261  men  in  the 
ectrical  world,  and  in  thirty  instances  a 
irtrait  accompanies  the  sketch,  that  of  Mr. 
lexander  Siemens  being  from  an  engraved  steel 

ate.  The  price  of  the  Directory  is  7s.  6d. 

Dod’s  Parliamentary  Companion  for  1894” 
Vhitaker  Co.,  White  Hart-street,  E.C.),  an 
sue  of  the  new  edition  of  which  has  been  sent 
' us,  is  now  in  its  sixty-ninth  edition  and  its 
xty-second  year.  Its  contents  include  lists  of 
e members  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
ommons,  a list  of  the  constituencies,  lists  of 
ficers  of  both  houses,  and  most  useful  and 
incise  biographical  notices  of  members.  In 
Idition,  the  issue  contains  a great  deal  of 
teresting  matter,  very  conveniently  arranged,  in 
iplanation  of  Parliamentary  terms  and  proceed- 
gs.  In  the  issue  before  us  a list  of  the  Acts  of 
arliament  passed  during  the  session  1S93-4  has 
ten  included, 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  Ellis,  Partridge  &:  Co.  send  us 
their  handsome  volume  of  illustrations  of  moulded 
and  ornamental  bricks  made  by  them,  the  designs 
being,  we  are  informed,  the  w’ork  of  an  eminent 
Midland  architect.  The  hand  of  the  architect  is 
more  especially  shown  in  the  profiling  of  the 
mouldings,  which  are  mostly  very  good  and  are 
very  varied.  We  do  not  admire  all  the  orna- 
mental details  equally  (for  moulded  panels, 
ornamental  bands,  &c.);  some  of  them  are  too 
realistic  in  style  ; among  the  good  ones  we  may 
draw  attention  to  Nos.  360,  381,  396,  400,  406. 
There  is  a better  architectural  style  about  the  book 
generally  than  about  many  trade  catalogues  of  the 

kind. We  have  received  a large  catalogue  from 

Messrs.  Carr  Bros.,  of  Bradford,  of  shop-fittings 
— -glass  cases  of  all  kinds,  lamp-tables,  mantle  and 
costume  stands,  &c.  The  illustrations  of  shop- 
fronts are,  as  might  be  expected,  no  better  than 
shop  ‘‘architecture”  usually  is.  We  should  have 
thought  more  of  the  issuers  of  the  catalogue  if, 
in  addition  to  calling  attention  to  their  no  doubt 
well-made!  and  convenient  goods  for  practical 
purposes,  they  had  gone  to  an  architect  to  get  them 
two  or  three  tolerable  drawings  for  fronts,  instead 
of  the  unhappy  designs  published  here.  Perhaps 
they  will  do  so  when  the  time  comes  for  another 

issue  of  their  catalogue. The  Staffordshire 

Bolt,  Nut,  and  Fencing  Company  send  us  their 
illustrated  catalogue  of  very  workmanlike-looking 
agricultural  iron-work  of  every  kind,  in  the  way 

of  fencing,  gates,  plant-guards.  &c. Messrs. 

Leverstock  & Acorn,  Red  Brick  Company,  send 
us  a catalogue  chiefly  of  moulded  bricks  for 
various  positions,  with  a few  very  simple  forms 
of  brick  ornamentation. 

1 I 

Correeponbencc. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

AMERICAN  SURETY  COMPANY  BUILD- 
ING, NEW’  YORK. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  above  building,  illus- 
trated in  your  last  issue,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
architects  to  know  how  lighP  is  obtained  to  the 
premises  from  the  ground  line  to  the  top  of  adjoin- 
ing buildings  in  each  street. 

On  the  plan  given,  windows  are  shown  on  the 
four  sides  of  tower,  which  must  evidently,  however, 
be  only  above  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  property  ;* 
below  this,  for  about  six  or  seven  stories,  light  can 
only  be  obtained  on  two  sides— consequently,  half 
the  offices  would  be  in  total  darkness. 

Again,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  adjoining 
owners  to  erect  buildings  of  similar  height  against 
this  tower,  and  so  block  out  the  windows  on  two 
sides  all  the  way  up  ? 

It  would  be  interesting  also  to  know  if  it  is  pro- 
posed for  this  building  to  be  constructed  with  an  iron 
frame-work,  the  external  walls  being  casings  only ; 
this  is  not  staled  in  the  description  ; from  the  plan 
given,  it  would  seem  as  though  they  were  walls 
built  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  in  this  country. 

I should  imagine  that  in  these  tower-like  buildings 
it  is  almost  a necessity  to  have  streets  on  the  four 
sides  if  they  are  to  be  well  lighted. 

Liverpool,  April  18,  1894.  James  N.  Crofts. 


HOURS  OF  WORK. 

Sir, — Having  noticed  in  different  organs  of  the 
Press  the  fact  that  a deputation  has  attended  before 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  and  presented  a 
memorial  asking  the  Board  not  to  insert  in  their 
contracts  any  clause  restricting  the  hours  the  men 
employed  by  the  contractor  to  the  Board  should  be 
allowed  to  work,  and  that  the  deputation  has  met 
with  success,  I venture  to  ask  whether  the  time  has 
not  arrived  to  use  every  effort  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
general  public  to  the  oppression  which  the  Society 
of  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners  have 
endeavoured  to  place  on  the  non-society  men,  and 
feel  sure  from  the  tenour  of  the  remarks  heretofore 
made  in  your  valuable  journal  upon  this  subject,  you 
will  assist  the  non-society  men  in  their  efforts  to 
prevent  their  being  forced  into  the  Society  net. 

If  a building  firm  adopts  the  eight  hours  their 
machinery  must  be  idle  by  that  reduction  of  time, 
causing  a loss  of  at  least  20  per  cent. 

How  ridiculous  is  the  statement  of  the  Society 
that  men  can  do  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  in 
ten.  Will  this  statement  be  supported  by  any 
reasonable  man  ? Even  if  such  were  the  case,  I say 
it  would  be  proving  that  the  British  workman  had, 
for  all  past  time,  been  deliberately  wronging  his 
employer  of  the  work  of  two  hours  per  day. 

The  Society  say  that  by  adopting  the  eight  hours' 
system  more  men  would  be  employed.  Now  they 


• The  plan,  as  was  stated,  represents  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  upper  stories,  which  are  divided  off  into  small 
offices.  The  others,  we  gather,  are  not  so  divided.  We 
will  endeavour,  however,  to  get  some  further  information 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Tower  stories. — Ed. 


3” 


have  tried  this  eight  hours'  system  for  some  two  years, 
and  I ask  is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  are  more  men 
out  of  employ  this  year,  according  to  the  Society’s 
own  report,  than  there  were  even  last  year.  The 
natural  result  is  an  increase  of  rates. 

I am  glad  to  see  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  have  supported  the  assertion  by  the  men  of 
their  right  to  work  such  reasonable  hours  as  their 
health  and  strength  will  permit,  so  long  as  they,  by 
so  doing,  do  not  injure  their  fellow  workmen. 

The  object  of  the  Society,  of  course,  is  to  compel 
every  man,  whether  he  be  willing  to  do  so  or  not,  to 
comply  with  their  unreasonable  rule  in  this  respect, 
and  I am  glad  to  see  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  do 
this,  and  1 think  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
subject  will  agree  with  me  when  I say  that  it  is  my 
opinion  a ten-hours’  day  is  not  too  long  in  the 
building  trade,  and  I trust  non-Society  men  will  not 
allow  their  views  in  this  respect  to  be  altered  by  the 
utterances  of  any  number  of  paid  agitators. 

" Non-Society." 


OWNERSHIP  OF  ARCHITECTS’ 
DRAWINGS. 

shall  be  much  obliged  if  some  corre- 
spondent will  kindly  refer  me  to  a decision  in  the 
Builder,  between  1880  and  the  present  time, 
respecting  the  above,  in  the  case  where  a building 
has  been  erected  and  the  architect’s  charges  have 
been  paid.  Also  if  the  question  of  ownership  has 
been  affected  by  the  recent  “Copyright  Art,"  and  if 
so,  I presume  the  Act  is  not  retrospective. 

An  Architect. 

P.S.— If  the  ownership  of  drawings  is  affected  by 
the  Copyright  Act,  is  it  adversely  or  in  favour  of  the 
architect? — A.  A, 


BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sir, — It  is  somewhat  disappointing  that  those 
who  have  been  called  in  to  reinstate  the  damage 
after  boiler  explosions  have  not  given  us  the  benefit 
of  their  experience,  as  it  would  have  been  far  more 
useful  than  any  theory,  however  good._  Your  able 
correspondent,  Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan,  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  bis  letter  (page  256  cn/f),  mentions 
one  reason — viz.,  both  supply  and  expansion  pip^ 
being  frozen  at  the  same  time,  which  everyone  will 
agree  with ; also  the  case  of  the  supply,  flow,  and 
return  pipes  being  likewise  frozen.  No  doubt,  in 
either  of  the  above  cases,  or  in  any  condition  in 
which  the  boiler  becomes  sealed,  a safety-valve  kept 
in  proper  order  would  prevent  an  explosion  ; but  an 
important  question  arises  in  the  case  of  the  cold 
supply  failing  or  freezing  for  a sufficient  length  of 
lime  to  allow  of  the  water  being  completely 
evaporated  from  the  boiler,  the  boiler  becoming  red 
hot  and  the  cold  water  running  into  it,  while  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  kitchen  would  not  be  the  safest 
place  in  the  bouse  at  the  lime.  Does  a safety-valve 
prevent  an  explosion  in  this  ease  f 

If  some  of  your  readers  who  have  seen  the 
arrangements  of  pipes  and  boiler  where  an  explosion 
has  occurred,  would  give  a description  of  the  facts, 
they  would  be  conferring  a benefit  on  all  interested, 
and  help  to  save  life  as  well. 

My  own  opinion  (the  result  of  twenty  years 
experience)  is  that  with  the  cylinder  system  there  is 
a minimum  of  danger.  A safety-valve  should  be 
fixed  in  all  cases  as  near  the  boiler  as  possible  ; or 
better  still,  with  a direct  pipe  from  the  boiler 
independent  of  the  flow  or  return,  and  larger  in 
diameter,  as  in  numbers  of  cases  I have  found  the 
flow  and  return  pipes  so  much  furred  up  that,  with  a 
little  more  use,  they  would  have  been  entirely  closed, 
and  an  explosion  must  have  occurred  ; whereas  with 
a larger  pipe,  when  the  flow  and  return  were  closed, 
the  larger  pipe,  taking  longer  to  fur,  would  still  be 


open  to  the  safety-valve. 


Chas.  Thomerson,  R.P. 


April  7,  1894. 


IS  A CONCRETE  FLOOR  SOUND- 
PROOF ? 

Sir, — I am  connected  with  a block  of  flats  which 
have  been  recently  erected,  the  floors  having  been 
constructed  with  6 by  2 rolled  iron  joists,  filled  in 
solid  with  concrete.  On  this  concrete,  4 in.  by  2 in. 
wooden  joists  were  laid  and  in.  floor  above,  the 
ceilings  being  laid  direct  on  to  the  soffit  of  the 
concrete. 

Ordinary  sounds  can  be  distinctly  heard  through 
the  floors.  I should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  can  suggest  a cure,  I have  been  advised  to 
pack  the  space  between  the  top  of  concrete  and  floor 
boards  with  sawdust. 

CiVITAS. 


The  Sanitary  Institute  Examinations.— 
At  an  examination  for  inspectors  of  nuisances,  held 
in  London  on  April  6 and  7,  126  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves.  Questions  were  set  to  be 
answered  in  writing  on  the  6th,  and  the  candidates 
were  examined  viva  voce  on  the  7th.  Sixty-one 
candidates  were  certified  to  be  competent,  as  regard.* 
their  sanitary  knowledge,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Inspector  of  Nuisances, 
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Zhe  Stu^cnrs  Column. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— XVI. 

3.  The  Tisbury  District. 

nllE  quarries  in  this  district  are  situated 
near  Tisbury,  in  Wiltshire,  also  between 
that  place  and  Wardour  Castle,  at 
Teffont  Evias,  and  in  the  Chiltnark  “ravine.’’ 
The  stone  from  the  last-mentioned  locality  is  pro- 
bably better  known  in  the  market  than  that  from 
the  others,  having  supplied  material  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Westminster  Abbey  and  many  other 
notable  buildings  ; our  observations  will  therefore 
be  largely  confined  to  it. 

The  following  geological  sketch  map  (fig.  23) 


that  adopted  in  any  district  hitherto  described. 
The  stone  is  cut  from  the  parent  rock  by  means  of 
compressed  air  drills,  supplied  by  a compressor  at 
the  underground  entrance.  The  rock  drill  cuts  a 
deep  horizontal  channel  below  the  stone  to  be 
quarried — along  the  bedding-plane  between 
the  “soft”  and  “hard  pinney” — after  which 
wedges  are  driven  home  in  the  top  of  the  former, 
when  the  block  breaks  off  at  the  back  and  falls 
loose  on  the  bed  beneath.  It  is  then  removed, 
placed  on  a truck  and  drawn  to  the  quarry’s 
mouth  by  the  engine  before  referred  to — on  the 
whole  an  economic  means  of  working,  and  far  in 
advance  of  methods  usually  adopted  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  building  stone  beds  in  the 
locality  are  never  blasted. 

On  the  other  side  of  Chilmark  ravine — the  east 
side — another  stone  mine  is  situated,  but  as  the 
material  obtained  therefrom  is  essentially  the  same 


Fig.  23. — Geological  Skeich-viap  of  Tisbury  District. 


fl-Cha1k.  J-Upper  Greensand.  c = (Jau!t.  rf=Lower  nreen.s.-ind.  f=Purbecfc  beds. 

/■=  Portland  beds.  j'=Kimeridge  Clay.  .r= Alluvium, 


shows  the  sites  of  principal  quarries  in  the  area, 
several  of  which  we  have  visited.  The  workings 
to  the  south  and  south-west  of  Tisbury,  and  near 
the  railway  station,  produce  stone  chiefly  known 
as  “ Garden,”  “ Wardour,”  “ Chantrey,” 
“ Wockley,”  &c. 

Walking  from  Tisbury,  over  Lady  Down,  we 
descend  into  the  picturesque  valley  known  as 
Chilmark  ravine,  where  the  Purbeckian  is  cut 
through  by  denudation,  revealing  the  Portland 
Stone  formation.  On  the  west  side  is  an  open 
quarry  exhibiting  stone  chiefly  of  the  “Trough” 
bed,  presently  to  be  described.  Near  by  is  a 
large  underground  working,  having  a wide  vertical 
shaft  up  which  the  stone  is  drawn  by  an  overhead 
gantry.  We  noticed  four  heading.^  underground, 
and  a typical  section  gave  the  following  : — 
Chilmark  Quarry. 

Thickness, 
ft.  in. 

“ Green  bed  j 2 

“ Soft  Pinney,"  or  ■' Top  Pinney '•  bed  ...  3 o 

" Hard  Pinney  ■' ^ 

Total 8 2 

The  “green  ’ bed  is  not  always  exposed,  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  actively  exploited.  The 
bottom  bed— the  “hard  pinney"  is  evidently  a 
good  stone;  we  prefer  it  to  the  “soft  pinney,  ' 
though  it  is  more  trouble  to  work  up. 

The  method  of  quarrying  here  is  different  to 


as  in  the  last  quarry  described  no  further  mention 
of  it  is  necessary. 

A little  to  the  north,  but  still  on  the  east  side 
of  the  valley  an  openwork  exists,  called  Teffont 
quarry.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
near  Teffont  Evias  church,  which  is  dug  in  very 
different  stone.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the 
Teffont  quarry  was  about  to  be  converted  into  a 
mine.  The  workable  beds  were  as  follow  ; 

Teffont  Quarry,  Chilmark  Valley. 

Thickness, 
ft.  in. 

“Brown  "bed 2 4 

“ Best  White"  bed 2 o 

” Roach  " (not  much  use) i 6 

“ Bottom  White  " bed  5 o 

Total  10  10 

Other  quarries  are  situated  at  Ridge,  near 
Chilmark,  on  Lady  Down,  and  there  are  some  old 
workings  at  Chicksgrove. 

Micro-Structure  of  Varieties  of  Chilmark  Slone. 
" BreriOn"  Bed. — Made  almost  entirely  of  well- 
formed,  fresh,  oolitic  granules  adhering  to  each 
other,  and  partly,  though  very  imperfectly,  bound 
together  by  a rather  earthy  form  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  Quartz  grains  sparingly  occur  as  the  nuclei 
of  oolitic  granules.  The  stone  is  of  a light-brown 
tint,  rather  open,  and  is  not,  we  should  think,  a 
very  durable  material. 
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''Best  White'’  Bed. — The  micro-structure  0 
this  bed  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Baseber 
Portland  described  and  illustrated  in  the  las' 
article  of  this  series,  and  is  an  excellent  indica 
lion,  were  other  evidence  wanting,  of  the  Port- 
landian  age  of  the  beds  under  consideration.  I 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  Portland  slont 
referred  to,  by  the  presence  of  occasional  well 
formed  oolitic  granules  distributed  amongst  th( 
darker  grains,  by  its  more  open  character,  th« 
absence  of  a matrix  of  any  kind,  and  a greatei 
proportion  of  nuclear  quartz  grains.  This  is 
evidently  a fairly  good  material  and  fine-graiiSi^ 

"Bottom  White  ” Bed. — This  also  possesses  trut 
Portlandian  oolitic  granules,  of  the  usual  haz) 
description,  though  somewhat  decomposed  ii 
places.  It  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  th( 
last-mentioned  bed  by  its  greater  abundance  0: 
matrix,  and  consequently  less  open  character,  b) 
its  oolitic  granules,  which  are  not  quite  so  hardi 
and  especially  by  the  very  large  proportion  0 
quartz  grains,  not  usually  occurring  as  nuclei  ai 
in  the  “Best  White”  bed,  but  as  free,  angulai 
fragments.  Both  this  and  the  “Best  While ’1 
bed  are  called  “while”  by  courtesy  only;  thejl 
are  merely  lighter  in  tint  than  some  other  build 
ing  stones  in  the  vicinity.  We  should  describr 
the  material  as  a fine-grained,  light  yellowisl 
brown,  sandy  oolite. 

"Trough”  Bed. — Indistinct,  small,  oolitii 
granules  and  shell  fragments  (both  large  ant 
small),  with  a large  number  of  quartz  sand  grains 
scattered  throughout  a crystalline  calcilic  matrixi 
The  stone  owes  its  hardness  to  the  high  state  0; 
crystallisation  of  the  matrix,  and  also  to  a certait 
extent  to  the  abundance  of  quartz  grains.  Thd 
silica  does  not  assist  in  its  preservation  in  th« 
slightest  degree,  though  it  is  a durable  material. 

"Green”  bed. — h fine-grained,  sandy  oolite 
The  oolitic  granules  are  very  minute,  anc 
greatly  affected  by  what  we  have  called  secondarj 
alteration  ; the  quartz  grains,  which  form  abonl 
one-half  of  the  stone,  are  free  and  mostly  angular] 
The  whole  are  bound  together  by  a finely-granu-: 
lated  matrix  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  greenish 
tint  is  imparted  by  the  abundance  of  particles 
having  that  colour,  probably  glauconite. 

"Soft,”  or  " Top  Pbiney”  bed. — A very  fine’ 
grained,  sandy  oolite.  Quartz  sand  grains  are 
not  present  in  such  great  quantity  as  in  ihe 
“green”  bed;  they  are  mostly  sub-angulate  and 
free.  The  calcitic  matrix  contains  a little  in- 
filling silica.  The  minute  oolitic  granules  are; 
slightly  more  distinct  than  in  the  last-mentioned 
bed,  and  comminuted  shell  fragments  are  not 
rare. 

"Hard  Pinney”  bed. — This,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  building  stone  in  the  district^ 
is  also  an  exceedingly  fine-grained,  sandy  oolitej 
Its  structure  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
diagram  (fig.  24).  It  differs  primarily  from  the  “soft 
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Fig.  24. — Micro-Structure  of  Chilmark  Stone — 
‘ ‘ Hard  Pinney  ’ ’ Bed. 


Pinney  ” with  which  it  has  considerable  analogy,, 
by  the  relatively  greater  proportion  of  minute,  1 
indistinct  oolitic  granules,  by  the  smaller  size  of 
its  free  quartz  grains,  and  especially  by  the 
abundance  of  granulated,  flinty-looking  silica, 
which  together  with  well-formed  calcite  forms 
the  matrix.  There  can  be  nc  question,  from  ai 
scientific  point  of  view,  of  the  excellence  of  this 
particular  bed  of  Chilmark  stone ; it  is  well  - 
adapted  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  exposed  situations.  It  is  of  a light, ; 
greenish-grey  tint. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  our  experiments 
on  these  stones  : — 


In  1 second  .. 
. « - . In  I minute  .. 
- j o < In  30  minutes  . 

* ^ * In  I day 

In  I week  


Examining  the  above  table  we  note  that  the 
Hard  Pinney  ’’  bed  has  the  greatest  specific 
ravity,  whilst  it  absorbs  the  least  water.  In  the 
itter  respect  it  agrees  fairly  well  with  certain  of 
le  beds  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  but  we  do  not 
esire  to  push  the  comparison  too  far,  as  the  two 
inds  of  stone  are  different  in  structure  and  in  the 
lethod  of  weathering,  though  they  are  both 
used  from  the  Portlandian.  All  the  Chilmark 
ones  experimented  with  became  almost 
loroughly  saturated  within  one  minute  after 
imersion,  except  the  “ Hard  Pinney  ’’  bed. 

noteworthy  that  the  “Brown”  bed,  which 
worbed  as  much  as  S'Sa  per  cent,  in  one  second 
he  action  being  accompanied  by  a loud  hissing 
“lund),  only  arrived  at  12-54  per  cent,  after  being 
the  water  one  week ; whilst  the  “ Bottom 
Hiite  ” bed,  which  merely  took  in  6-i  i per  cent, 
one  second,  absorbed  as  much  as  16-38  during 
e week— an  enormous  proportion.  Speaking 
inerally,  our  experiments  show  that  the  Chil- 
ark  stones  absorb  a greater  proportion  of  water 
an  either  the  Portland,  Purbeck- Portland,  or 
ith.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  include 
suits  on  the  “Trough”  bed,  which  would 
tssibly  have  shown  higher  specific  gravity  and 
is  absorptive  capacity  than  any  of  the  others, 
5ging  from  its  appearance  and  hardne.ss.  The 
iission  is  not  of  much  moment,  however,  seeing 
at  so  little  of  the  stone  finds  its  way  out  of  the 
strict. 


specific  gravity .. 


of  particles.. 
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OBITUARY. 

ProI'Essor  Constantin  Lipsius.— We  regret 
announce  the  death  of  Professor  Constantin 
psius  at  Dresden.  He  was  recognised  as  one 
the  leaders  of  the  German  architectural 
ofession.  and  his  wonderful  industry  was  only  to 
equalled  by  the  courtesy  he  showed  all  comers, 
number  of  his  buildings  are  at  Leipsic,  one  of 
:m  being  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  he 
signed  together  with  the  late  Professor  Hartel. 
.s  last  work  was  the  new  Royal  Academy  at 
'csden  on  the  “ Bruhlsche  " Terrace,  which  is  to 
opened  a few  months  hence.  Among  his  most 
^cessful  literary  efforts  may  be  named  his  essay  on 
jottfried  Semper,  the  Architect."  He  was  also 
tinguished  as  an  orator,  the  last  occasion  of 
portance  at  which  be  spoke  being  the  unveiling  of 
nonument  to  Semper. 

“OLONEL  W.  Haywood. — The  death  is 
unced  in  his  seventy- third  year  of  Colonel 
illiam  Haywood,  the  Engineer  of  the  City  Com- 
ssion  of  Sewers.  Colonel  Haywood  became 
gineer  to  the  Commission  in  1846,  having  been 
iviously  Assistant-Engineer.  Only  a few  weeks 
3 he  expressed  a wish  to  retire  from  his  position 
is^equent  upon  ill-health,  but  the  Commissioners 
Sewers  invited  him  to  continue  as  Consulting 
gineer  at  his  full  salary. 

vlR.  Henry  Sxtyth.  C.E.— The  death  took  place, 
the  14th  inst..  at  his  residence.  Eastern  Villa, 
wcasile.  County  Down,  of  Mr.  H.  Smyth,  C.E, 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

-OLLEGE,  Buckingham. — k.  new  college  for  the 
inciscan  Order,  designed  by  Messrs.  Pugin  & 
gin,  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Buckinghai 
e contractor  is  Mr.  Tibbetts,  of  Buckingham. 
5rill  Hall,  Bridgend.— A Drill  H.ill  has  just 
n erected  for  the  Bridgend  Artillery  Volunteers, 
e ground  floor  of  the  structure  consists  of  a 
leral  hall,  measuring  50  ft.  by  75  ft.,  the  armoury, 

I various  offices.  On  tlie  second  floor  is  the 
id-room,  recreation-room,  and  the  captain’s 
:e.  Messrs.  Lambert  & Rees  are  the  architects, 
Mr.  W.  Francis  was  the  contractor.  The  cost 
■ 1,100/. 

HURCH,  Nairn. — A new  parish  church  is  being 
:ted  at  Nairn.  Mr.  Starforlh,  of  Edinburgh, 
ie  architect. 

ARiSH  Room,  Dulwich. — On  the  10th  inst. 
Duchess  of  Teck  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  St. 
ments  new  parish  room  in  the  Barry-road, 
wich.  The  building  will  adjoin  the  parsonage, 
i when  completed  will  consist,  on  the  ground 
r,  of  a hall,  71  ft.  by  31-^  ft.,  with  an  external 
3h,  two  class-rooms,  a stone  staircase  leading  to 


dWy  at  the  north  end  S the  hal  Tsour^^^  ® by  Messrs.  Fouracre  & Co..  Plymouth,  main  countershaft  running  the  entire  length  of  the 

orm  etia  ol  tlie  Hall,  a soup  miction  | A new  serpentine  font  on  an  octagon  granite  base  engine-house  ; this  shaft  is  fitted  with  four  main 


or  recreation-room,  and  a smaller  hall,  64  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  the  two  halls  affording  accommodation  for 
the  boys'  and  girls'  Sunday  schools,  also  for 
mission  service,  gymnasium,  &c.  On  the  upper 
floor  over  the  two  class-rooms  will  be  a room,  24  ft. 
by  16  ft.  Over  the  soup  kitchen,  library,  and 
smaller  hall  will  be  the  residence  of  the  assistant 
clergy  and  caretaker.  The  building  will  be  of  red 
brick  and  Doulting  stone,  and  the  roof  will  be 
covered  with  red  tiles.  The  great  hall  will  face  the 
Barry-road.  At  the  side  will  be  an  archway,  under 
which  will  be  the  entrance  to  a road  which  is  to  be 
formed  giving  direct  access  from  the  Barry-road  to 
the  west  end  of  the  church.  A contract  has  been 
entered  into  by  the  Building  Committee  with  Mr. 
G.  Parker,  of  Peckham,  for  building  the  walls  of  the 
groat  hall  and  two  class-rooms  10  ft.  high  from  the 
floor  with  temporary  roofs,  windows,  &c.  The 
work  will  be  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  1.  Stacey  Davis 
.-VR.I.B.A.  ^ 

Additions  to  Schools,  Nantwich.  — The 
National  Schools,  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  have  recently 
been  considerably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new 
class  and  cloak  rooms,  &c..  at  a cost  of  about  900/. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Davenport,  A.M.Inst.C.E,,  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Gresty.  of  Willaston.  the 
builder. 

New  Chai'EL,  Diocesan  House  of  Mercy, 
Salisbury. — The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  recently 
dedicated  the  new  chapel  of  the  Salisbury  Diocesan 
House  of  Mercy  (situated  near  St.  Martin's  Church). 
The  work  of  erection  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Kite,  of  Fisherton,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
G.  H.  Gordon,  of  Victoria-street,  Westminster. 
There  are  lights  in  the  apse  in  the  chancel,  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Evans,  London.  The 
central  window  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the 
window  on  the  left  Isaiah,  and  that  on  the  right 
St.  John.  The  altar  is  of  carved  cedar,  and  is  the 
gift  of  Canon  Kingsbury. 

_ Messrs.  Brinsmead'.s  New  Premises.  — On 
Saturday  last  the  new  premises  of  Messrs.  Brinsniead, 
the  well-known  piano  manufacturers,  in  Wigmore- 
street,  were  opened  by  the  liolding  of  a concert  open 
to  the  members  of  the  Press.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Leonard  V.  Hunt,  A.R.I.B.A.  The  building 
consists  of  a ground  floor  and  basement  in  the 
occupation  of  Messrs.  Brinsmead,  well  m.irked 
outside  by  polished  granite  ar9ading,  the  upper 
stories  in  a conventional  nmllion  design  of  red  brick 
and  stone,  with  somewhat  feeble  dormer  gables 
being  let  out  in  flats.  The  ground  story  is  occupied 
by  the  show  rooms  for  pianos,  two  being  devoted  to 
grands,  and  the  remaining  seven  to  uprights.  This 
floor  contains  all  the  offices  and  the  waiting-room. 
The  show-rooms  are  planned  to  such  a size  that  they 
will  take  not  more  than  ten  pianofortes  each  in 
order  that  customers  may  not  be  annoyed  by  the 
tuning  of  instruments  during  selection.  These 
rooms  are  divided  by  glazed  partitions  framed  up,  of 
sequoia  wood,  french  polished,  presenting  a pleasing 
appearance  and  reflecting  credit  on  the  firm  of 
Brinsmead,  being  execu'ed  by  them  at  their  factory 
in  Kentish  Town.  In  the  basement,  which  also 
contains  show-rooms,  is  a music  room  seating  130 
persons.  It  is  lighted  by  a large  area,  and  also  by 
the  electric  light,  which  is  placed  throughout  the 
building ; the  room  is  fitted  with  fixed  iron-framed 
chairs  with  rising  seats,  serviceable  and  suitable  to 
the  purpose,  and  the  walls  are  lined  with  Minton's 
tiles,  panelled  with  mirrors  on  the  piers,  and  with 
lincrusta  panel  ceiling  and  linoleum  covered  floor. 
This  room  appears  to  be  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  a 
small  concert  room,  but  has.  unfortunately,  little 
artistic  character. 

Technical  Institute  for  Runcorn.— The 
foundation-stone  of  a new  technical  institute  for 
Runcorn  was  laid  on  the  14th  inst.  by  Mr.  Brunner, 
M.  P.  The  building  is  being  constructed  from  plans 
)repared  by  Mr.  Bowden,  architect,  Manchester. 

’t  is  estimated  to  cost  4,000/. 

Enlargement  of  St.  Paul’s  Church 
Penzance.— The  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  Penzance, 
which  has  been  closed  for  a considerable  time  to 
allow  of  an  enlargement  being  made  as  a memorial 
of  the  jubilee  of  the  church,  has  just  been  re-opened. 
The  enlargement  consists  of  a reproduction  of  the 
1843  church.  The  north  wall  and  north  transept 
have  been  taken  down,  and  the  roof  of  the  old 
church  taken  up  and  supported  by  granite  columns. 
New  three-light  windows  have  been  placed  in  each 
of  the  eastern  and  western  gable  ends  and  filled 
’ith  glass  by  Messrs.  Fouracre 


has  been  placed  near  the  north  porch  door  ; the 
chancel  has  been  enlarged,  additional  accommoda- 
tion has  been  made  for  the  choir,  and  the  lectern 
removed  from  the  front  of  the  chancel  steps  to  near 
and  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  In  the  north  gable  end 
an  entrance  to  the  church  from  the  school  buildings 
has  been  made.  Additional  sitting  accommodation 
for  160  persons  has  been  provided  for  in  the 
enlargement.  The  aisle  floors  are  paved  with 
Peake's  tiles,  the  gas-fittings  are  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Willey  & Co.,  Exeter.  The  alterations  have  been 
carried  out  at  a cost  of  about  1,600/. , by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Stephens,  of  Penzance,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Trounson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Penzance. 

Enlargement  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Terminus.— The  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company  have  now  practically  completed  an  exten- 
sive addition  to  their  terminal  station  at  Liverpool- 
street.  The  old  terminus  covered  9J  acres  of  land, 
while  the  new  one  extends  over  5^  acres,  making 
i4f  acres  in  all.  Altogether  there  are  twenty  linos 
running  into  the  station.  The  company  having 
bought  up  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate  Without,  have,  throughout 
a great  part  of  the  main  street,  cleared  away  and 
rebuilt  the  entire  line  of  shops  and  houses  on  the 
west  side.  Among  other  property  demolished  was 
the  interesting  old  house,  the  family  mansion  of  Sir 
Paul  Pindar.  From  the  site  of  the  property  thus 
swept  away  something  like  180,000  tons  of  earth  has 
been  excavated,  the  Great  Eastern  line  at  Liverpool- 
street  lying  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  street.  In  the  place  of  the  old  buildings  a 
new  pile  has  arisen  with  a 500-ft.  frontage  of  shops, 
three  floors  of  offices  over  the  shops,  and  a basement 
running  down  to  the  platform  level  of  the  station. 
The  new  extension  of  the  station  consists  of  four 
spans  of  glazed  roof.  At  the  end  of  the  new  lines 
there  is  a transverse  span  of  roofing  90  ft.  wide,  to 
serve  as  a circulation  space,  in  the  middle  of  which 
are  lavatories,  &c.  In  order  to  keep  this  open 
space  as  clear  as  possible  for  traffic,  the  offices 
and  lavatories  are  sunk  underground.  The  station 
is  lighted  by  the  electric  light,  the  electrical  instal- 
lation being  set  up  at  Norton  Folgate,  near  Bisheps- 
gale  goods  station.  Under  the  goods  station  there 
is  hydraulic  plant,  for  which  two  engines  and  pumps, 
each  engine  being  capable  of  pumping  200  gals,  of 
water  per  minute  into  the  accumulator,  under  pres- 
sure  of  750  lbs.  per  square  inch,  have  been  provided. 
Among  the  uses  to  which  this  hydraulic  power  will 
be  put  is  the  working  of  parcel  lifts  from  the  several 
platforms  of  the  terminal  station  to  the  parcel  office. 
This  parcel  office  is  erected  on  a bridge  120  ft.  wide 
(60  ft.  being  devoted  to  the  parcels  office,  and  the 
remaining  60  ft.  in  roadways,  each  30  ft.  wide,  on 
either  side  of  the  parcels  office),  carried  upon  cast- 
iron  columns  across  the  station,  communication  with 
the  platforms  below  being  by  means  of  the  lifts.  For 
the  working  of  the  traffic  running  in  and  out  of  the 
terminus  there  will  be  two  signal  boxes,  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  & Holland,  of  Worcester,  have  con- 
tracted for  the  fitting  of  these,  one  of  which  will 
have  136  levers,  and  the  other  240.  Several  con- 
tractors have  undertaken  different  parts  of  the  work, 
Messrs.  Handyside  & Co. , of  Derby,  have  carried 
out  the  roofing  work  of  the  station,  *lhe  glazing  of 
which  will  be  on  Messrs.  W.  E.  Rendel’s  patent 
“ Invincible  ' system,  with  |-in.  “ rolled  plate  glass," 
the  sash  bars  being  of  copper,  with  wood  cores 
where  the  spans  are  long  ; the  total  area  is  about 
720.000  ft.  superficial.  Messrs.  Head,  Wrigbtson, 
& Co.,  of  Stockton,  have  contracted  for  the  heavy 
iron  work  ; the  Horsley  Company,  of  Tipton,  have 
done  the  girders  for  the  bridges ; Sir  William 
Armstrong  Co.  the  hydraulic  work  ; Messrs. 
Davey,  Paxraan,  & Co.,  and  Messrs.  Crompton  & 
Co.  the  electric  light  installation  ; and  Messrs. 
Mowlern  & Co.  are  the  general  contractors  for  the 
excavations  and  for  the  building  and  construction 
of  the  line ; the  chief  responsibility  for  the  design 
and  carrying  out  of  the  undertaking  resting  with 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  the  Engineer  to  the  company. 


SANITAR  V AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

Electric  Pumplng. — A large  installation  for 
this  purpose  is  in  course  of  construction  by  Messrs. 
Ernest  Scott  & Mountain,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for 
the  Lothian  Coal  Company,  at  Newbattle  Colliery, 
Dalkeith.  The  installation  consists  generally  of : — 
Two  horizontal  engines  each  capable  of  developing 
150  effective  h.p.  with  a steam  pressure  of  100  lbs. 
per  square  inch;  two  “Tyne"  dynamos  each 
capable  of  giving  an  output  of  60,000  watts,  at  a 
speed  of  approximately  600  revolutions  per  minute  ; 
two  electric  motors  each  of  60  h.p.;  two  sets  of 
three-throw  pumps  each  capable  of  delivering 
200  gallons  of  water  per  minute  against  a head  of 
650  ft.,  together  with  conducting  cables,  &c.  Two 
engines  are  provided  for  driving  the  dynamos  ; each 
is  of  the  horizontal  long  stroke  type,  fitted  with 
Corliss  valve  gear  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest 
possible  economy  in  steam  consumption.  It  is 
proposed  to  add  two  additional  engines,  making 
fotir  in  all,  as  soon  as  the  present  plant  is  started  ; 
three  of  the  engines  will  be  used  for  driving  three 
dynamos,  the  fourth  engine  being  used  for  driving 
the  screens  and  other  ra.'ichinery  in  the  colliery. 
The  four  engines,  as  described  above,  drive  on  to  a 
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driving  pullej’S  for  receiving  the  main  driving  belts 
from  the  engines,  and  four  dynamo  pulleys  for 
transmitting  the  power  from  the  countershaft  to 
the  dynamos.  Each  of  the  pulleys  are  fitted  with 
clutches,  so  that  they  can  be  put  in  and  out  of 
gear  as  required,  and  by  this  arrangement  any 
combination  of  engines  and  dynamos  can  be  run  as 
required.  The  dynamos  are  of  Messrs.  Scott  & 
Mountain's  improved  mining  type,  each  cap.able  of 
giving  an  output  of  60,000  watts,  120  amperes 
at  an  EM.F.  of  500  volts  when  running  at  a speed 
of  600  revolutions  per  minute.  The  armatures  are 
of  Messrs.  Scott  & Mountain’s  improved  type, 
admitting  of  perfect  ventilation  and  ready  repair  in 
case  of  accident.  The  armature  cores  are  positively 
driven  from  gun-metal  drivers  fitting  into  three 
keyways  in  the  discs.  The  commutators  are  of 
extra  length  and  diameter  to  insure  freedom  from 
wear  and  tear,  and  are  insulated  with  mica  and 
mounted  upon  gun-metal  sleeves,  enabling  them 
to  be  removed  from  the  machines  if  required. 
The  current  from  the  dynamos  to  the  pumps  is 
conveyed  by  four  cables.  The  core  of  each  cable 
consists  of  19  wires  15  B.W.G.  insulated  with  a thick 
coating  of  bitumised  fibre.  The  cable  is  then  very 
heavily  armoured  with  galvanised  iron  wires,  the 
inner  armouring  consisting  of  29  wires  No.  11 
B.W.G.,  and  the  outer  armouring  of  35  wires 
No.  ri  B.W.G.  The  cables  are  made  in  8 lengths 
with  joints  in  the  centres  ; these  joints  are  made  in 
junction  boxes,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  got  at  if 
required.  The  pumps  are  of  the  vertical  three- 
throw  ram  type,  each  set  of  pumps  being  capable  of 
delivering  200  gallons  of  water  per  minute  against 
a bead  of  650  ft.  when  running  at  a speed  of 
approximately  45  strokes  per  minute.  The  pump 
bodies  for  each  set  of  pumps  consists  of  three 
identical  castings,  interchangeable,  and  fitted  with 
glands  bushed  with  gun-metal.  The  suction  and 
delivery  valve-boxes  are  all  independent  and  fitted 
with  an  improved  type  of  valve  with  double  outlet. 
The  connecting  pipes  are  also  interchangeable. 
This  arrangement  of  pumps,  valve-boxes,  and  con- 
necting pipes  enables  the  pumps  to  be  run,  assuming 
an  accident  should  happen  to  any  of  the  various 
parts.  The  power  is  transmitted  from  the  counter- 
shaft, which  runs  in  four  bearings,  to  the  pumps  by 
means  of  two  pairs  of  helical  spur  wheels  and 
pinions,  each  pair  of  wheels  being  capable  of  trans- 
mitting the  whole  power  if  required.  The  motors 
drive  the  pumps  also  by  two  belts  working  on  to 
two  double-shrouded  pulleys  on  the  countershafts  ; 
each  of  the  belts  are  capable  of  transmitting  the 
whole  of  the  power.  The  electric  motors  are  similar 
in  construction  and  design  to  the  dynamos,  and  are 
each  capable  of  developing  60  effective  h.p.  when 
running  at  a speed  of  600  revolutions  per  minute. 

Windmill  Pi-mps.— 30-ft.  diameter  "Halla- 
day  " direct-acting  windmill  pump  has  recently  been 
fixed  by  Messrs.  A.  Williams  & Co.,  of  London, 
over  a shaft  130  ft.  deep,  at  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 
This  machinery  is  delivering  5,000  gallons  per  hour 
into  an  elevated  reservoir  from  which  the  surround- 
ing district  is  supplied  with  water. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  last  competition  for  the  "Due" 
prize  having,  as  already  mentioned,  produced  no 
result,  M.  Alfred  Norniand  has  appealed  to  the 
family  of  the  founder  to  sanction  some  modification 

of  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  prize. The 

Department  of  Fine  .‘\rts  has  decided  to  exhibit  at  the 
Luxembourg  the  collection  of  pictures  left  bv  the 
impressionist  painter,  Caillebotte. The  Depart- 

ment of  Batiments  Civils  is  occupied  with  a scheme 
for  enlarging  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  at  present 

quite  insufficient  for  the  demands  on  it. The 

official  opening  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon  is 
definitely  fixed  for  the  25th.  Tlie  20th,  21st,  and 
22nd  will  be  reserved  for  art-critics,  the  23rd  for 
the  President's  visit,  and  the  24th  will  be  a special 

day  with  a ten-franc  entrance  charge. M.  Albert 

Tournaire,  architect,  of  Paris,  and  an  old  Prix  de 
Rome  man,  has  obtained  the  first  premium  in  the 
competition  for  the  buildings  for  the  Bordeaux 

Exhibition  of  1895. The  town  of  Orleans  is  to 

open,  on  May  5.  a historical  exhibition  of  the  works 

of  Orleans  artists. M.  Fr^miet,  the  sculptor,  has 

completed  for  the  Champs  Elys6es  Salon  a portrait 
statue  of  Meissonier,  afterwards  to  be  cast  in 
bronze  and  erected  on  the  Place  de  I'Eglise 
at  Poissy,  in  front  of  the  late  painter’s  house. 
Meissonier  is  represented  standing,  in  his  painting- 

dress,  and  with  brushes  and  palette  in  hand. 

The  old  idea  of  erecting  a statue  to  Bayard  in  the 
small  town  of  Pontcharra-sur-Brdda  has  been  re- 
vived, and  a public  subscription  for  the  purpose  has 

been  of>ened. A new  lyc6e  was  inaugurated  a few 

days  ago  at  Macon,  from  the  designs  of  M.  Guinet, 

a local  architect. A competition  is  to  be  opened 

by  the  Municipality  of  Autun  for  a new  savings 
bank.— The  jury  in  the  competition  for  a hospital 
at  Lorient  have  awarded  the  first  premium  to 
M.  Charrier,  architect  to  the  Department  of 

Morbihan. There  is  a project  for  a new 

water  supply  to  Cette  by  bringing  the  waters  of 

the  river  Herault  in  a canal  to  that  town. There 

is  talk  of  removing  the  ancient  fortifications  of 
Grenoble. The  Government  is  occupied  with  a 


scheme  for  a railway  from  Biskra  to  Ouargla 
(Algeria),  brought  forward  by  M.  Georges  Rolland, 
engineer.  The  line  will  be  carried  to  a distance  of 
700  kilometres  from  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and 
will  have  considerable  importance  in  both  a strategic 

and  industrial  sense. The  death  is  announced  of 

the  painter  Eugene  Leieune,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six.  He  was  a pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche  and  of 
Gleyre,  and  had  figured  in  nearly  all  the  Salons  since 
1845.  Even  this  last  year  he  contributed  a water- 
colour. The  greater  proportion  of  his  works,  which 
were  numerous,  have  been  made  generally  known 
through  engraving,  photography,  and  various 
processes  of  reproduction  in  colour,  notably  the 
" Marchand  d'lmages,"  the  " Lanterne  Magique,’’ 

" L'Enterrement  d un  Petit  Oiseau,"  "Le  Petit 

Chaperon  Rouge,"  " L’Oiseau  Bleu,”  &c. M. 

Turcan,  the  sculptor,  has  been  commissioned  to 
execute  the  statue  of  the  celebrated  French  physician 
Fresnel. 

Germany. — The  mixed  committee  appointed  by 
the  Municipality  of  Berlin  to  confer  with  the 
executive  of  the  proposed  Berlin  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion has  decided,  after  deliberating  with  the  Works 
Committee  of  the  exhibition,  to  ask  for  Government 
support  with  a view  to  a German  National  Industrial 
Exhibition  at  Berlin  in  18^  or  1897.  Chancellor 
Caprivi  has,  however,  declined  to  pledge  Govern- 
ment aid  to  any  project  going  beyond  the  lines 
originally  laid  down.  The  scope  of  the  exhibition 
having  at  length  been  settled,  a sub-committee  has 

been  appointed  to  consider  the  site. The  statue 

ol  Germania  by  Begas,  which  has  just  been  returned 
from  Chicago,  is  being  set  up  on  the  west  front  of 
the  new  Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament.  Herr 
Max  Klein  has  just  completed  his  group  of 
statuary  which  will  be  placed  over  the  main 
entrance,  an  Imperial  crown  flanked  by  sym- 
bolical figures. The  Berlin  Museum  has  ac- 

quired a Roman  marble  bust  of  magnificent  tech- 
nique, said  to  be  that  of  Marcus  Claudius 

Marcellus,  the  adopted  son  of  .Augustus. The 

cost  of  the  proposed  Dortmund-Rhine  Canal,  the 
first  link  in  the  system  which  will  connect  the  Rhine, 
Weser,  and  Elbe,  is  estimated  at  2,800.000/.,  of 

which  200,000/.  is  for  purchase  of  land. The  new 

building  for  the  Dresden  Academy  of  Arts  is  now 
practically  readv.  It  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Lipsius,  at  a cost  of  nearly 
240.000/. 

Italy. — The  municipality  of  Venice  have  decided 
to  hold  biennial  art  e.xhibitions,  when  foreign  artists 
will  be  invited  to  take  part.  The  first  is  to  be 
opened  in  April  next  year  in  commemoration  of  the 
silver  wedding  of  the  King  and  CJueen  of  Italy. 

Sweden  and  Norway. — A commission  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Swedish  Government  to  draw 
up  the  programme  of  the  E.xhibi{ion  of  Industries 
and  Arts  to  be  held  in  Stockholm  in  1897.  The 
E.xhibition  will  be  situated  in  the  principal  park  in 
Stockholm,  the  Djurgard,  abutting  on  the  Lake 
Malaren.  The  main  building  promises  to  be 
imposing,  and  there  are  also  to  be  the  usual 
gardens,  fountains.  &c.,  around  the  buildings, 
whilst,  on  one  side  will,  by  that  time,  be  seen 
the  stately  Northern  Museum  building  in  completed 

state. The  building  societies  in  Christiania  for 

providing  comfortable  and  healthy  dwellings  for 
workmen,  have  now  464  such  dwellings  at  their 
disposal,  with  some  2,000  residents.  It  has  been 
abundantly  shown  that  the  health  of  the  latter 
is  far  a^ve  that  of  workmen  residing  else- 
where.   The  greatest  private  electric  light 

installation  in  Norway  is  that  now  being  introduced 
in  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Christiania.  The  machinery 
will  be  capable  of  feeding  about  1,600  normal  glow- 
lamps.  The  installation  is  being  carried  out  by  a 

Norwegian  firm. A paper  warfare  is  going  on  in 

the  Teknisk  between  Dr.  Hans  Reusch,  the 

well-known  Norwegian  geologist,  and  Herr  Trap- 
Meyer,  a prominent  architect,  as  to  the  suitability 
and  solidity  of  granite  for  building  material.  The 
former  maintains  that  for  a climate  like  that  of 
Norway  granite  is  an  excellent  material,  and  points 
to  Scotland,  "where  houses  are  built  entirely  of 
granite,  even  those  of  a cheaper  kind.”  This  view 
is  controverted  by  Herr  Trap-Meyer,  who  asserts 
that  "in  Scotland  the  walls  of  houses  are  nearly 
twice  as  thick  as  in  Norway."  Nor  are  the  climates 
at  all  alike,  as  the  mean  temperature  of  Scotland  is 
10  to  12  deg.  Celsius,  whilst  that  of  Norway  is  only 
6 deg.  This  makes  a very  great  difference.  He 
considers  the  kind  of  granite  mostly  used  in  Norway 
for  building  and  ornamental  purposes  one  of  the 
least  suitable  and  reliable  stone  materials  as  regards 
solidity  and  strength.  Nor  is  granite  at  all  reliable 
in  fire,  which  is  due  to  its  great  tendency  to  absorb 
moisture.  He  quotes  many  proofs  of  this,  from 
his  own  experience  and  that  of  fellow-architects. 
He  speaks,  of  course,  only  of  ordinary  or  common 
granite,  not  of  the  harder  kinds.  Even  bricks  are 
preferable  to  granite  as  building  material.  Build, 
he  says,  one  chimney,  with  the  lower  part  of  granite 
and  one  of  bricks,  fire  in  them,  then  throw  water  on 
both,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  brick  chimney 
has  stood  the  lest  far  belter  than  the  one  of  granite. 
However,  in  an  abnormally  moist  climate,  particu- 
larly on  the  coast,  brickwork  does  not  resist  its 
influences.  For  instance,  in  the  islands  on  the  West 
Coast  it  has  become  necessary  to  hoard  up  the  walls 
of  several  churches  with  boards. 


Architectural  Association.  — Discussion; 
Section. — .A  meeting  of  the  Discussion  Section  of; 
the  Architectural  .Association  was  held  at  36,  Great 
Marlborough-streel,  W’. , on  the  18th  inst.  whenl 
Mr.  A.  W.  Cooksey,  A.R.I.B.A.,  read  a papei; 
on  "Architects’  Holidays."  The  discussion  war; 
opened  by  Mr.  A.  T.  'Bolton,  and  continued  b) 
Messrs.  Waller  Millard,  W.  H.  White,  .A.  H. 
Satchell,  S.  K.  Greenslade,  Arthur  Bartlett,  A.  K. 
Hart,  W.  Bonner  Hopkins,  Sidney  Beale,  H.  D, 
Searles  • Wood,  and  the  Chairman.  Mr.  C.  H, 
Brodie. 

The  Sanitary  Institute.— Sir  Thomas  Craw^. 
ford's  term  of  office  having  expired.  Mr.  I:'-rnesti' 
Turner  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  Council  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute. 

London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill, — A 
numerously-attended  conference,  consisting  of  repre 
sentatives  of  Metropolitan  Local  Authorities  ana 
delegates  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archie 
tects.  the  Institute  of  Surveyors,  and  the  Builderse 
Institute,  was  held  at  the  Vestry  Hall,  Paddington.^ 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  K.  F.  Whur,  or 
Monday  last.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  I'.k.I.B.A.  . 
having  furnished  a lucid  and  exhaustive  statement  aii 
to  the  general  character  of  the  Bill,  the  following, 
resolution  was  passed  with  only  one  dissentient ; 
"That  this  conference,  whilst  fully  admitting  th«: 
e.xpediency  and  justice  of  dealing  with  land  ancii 
regulating  the  construction  or  re-construction  0 
buildings  thereon  in  such  a manner  as  may  be  con- 
ducive to  the  public  interest,  considers  that  many  o- 
the  clauses  in  the  Bill  are  neither  just  nor  expedient 
inasmuch  as  they  would  tend  to  check  re-buildinf. 
and  injuriously  retard  the  development  of  freeholc 
and  leasehold  estate,  and,  further,  that  compensatioi. 
should  be  given  where  property  is  taken  under  com-) 
pulsion." 

Clock,  Cheetham  Baths,  Manchester. —A 
large  clock,  with  four  5-ft.  illuminated  dials  ant 
striking  the  hours  and  quarters,  has  just  been  fixeo 
in  the  tower  of  these  new  buildings.  The  work  ha; 
been  carried  out  for  the  Corporation  of  Manchester-li 
under  the  direction  of  the  aichitecls,  Messrs.  Bootk 
& Chadwick,  Manchester,  by  Messrs.  John  Smith 
& Sons,  Derby,  makers  of  St.  i’aul's  Cathedral  clockn 
Sanitation  in  Cornwall. — From  the  montblji 
report  of  Mr.  SilvanusTrevail,  Chairman  of  the  Sanii 
tary  Committee  of  the  Cornwall  County  Council,  wt 
learn  that  during  this  month  every  sanitary  district  in 
the  county  has  made  a return  with  the  exception  of  thi 
Rural  Authority  of  Penzance,  and  from  that  dislricli 
a greater  number  of  complaints  of  insanitary  con- 
ditions have  been  received  during  the  month  th^ 
from  any  other  in  the  county.  The  chief  complaiin 
has  been  the  filthy  condition  of  roadside  refuse  piles; 
over  which  there  appears  to  be  little  if  any  check  0: 
control  by  those  responsible  for  the  abatement  of  tin  • 
nuisances.  Public  inquiries  respecting  drainage  ana, 
water  supply  have  taken  place  during  the  month  an 
Launceston,  St.  Ives,  Porthlcven.  and  Downderryi 
Complaints  continue  to  be  made  of  inadeciualo 
water  supplies  at  Bude.  Newquay.  Downderryi 
Piiillack,  Flushing,  and  Saltash.  The  Newquay- 
Local  Board  reports  that  the  Newquay  and  Dtstric! 
Water  Company  are  laying  pipes  from  Kulher's  It- 
intersect  the  pipes  at  St.  Columb-road,  and  that  lh« 
shaft  at  Mount  Wise  has  been  built  up  and  connecteCi 
with  the  low-level  reservoir  by  pipes.  It  is  expectet 
that  the  work  now  in  hand  will  be  completed  by  thi 
middle  of  June  next.  The  supply  from  Rulhers  wil 
be  at  the  same  altitude  as  the  Quintrell  Down, 
reservoir  : but  the  water  to  be  pumped  from  the  shall 
at  Mount  Wise  is  intended  at  present  to  be  throwir. 
into  the  low-level  reservoir,  which  serves  only  a porlioi 
of  the  district.  Col.  Hasted’s  report  respecting  Portlbt 
leven  supports  the  position  taken  by  the  Conimiltei! 
and  the  Local  Government  Hoard  has  requested  thi 
Helston  Rural  Authority  to  call  in  a competent 
sanitary  engineer,  and  submit  plans  for  a complet' 
system  of  drainage  instead  of  a piecemeal  proposal. 
Typhoid  appears  again  in  this  place.  The  repor: 
re'specting  Phillack  does  not  appear  to  be  so  defimter 
being  confined  to  a request  to  call  in  an  engineer 
and  apparently  leaving  the  initiative  to  the  Loca- 
Authority,  who  at  once  resolved  upon  doing  nolbingi 
as  might  be  expected.  It  is  not  disputed  that  ih- 
district  is  without  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  waler.^ 
and  that  much  of  what  is  now  in  use  there  i' 
polluted.  This  is  the  result  that  has  been  achievot 
after  correspondence,  inspections,  reports, 
extending  over  a period  of  three  years.  Other  placd 
in  the  county  are  still  worse  off,  for  they  have  no 
yet  reached  the  inspection,  nor  inquiry  stage. 

City  Commission  of  Sewers.— On  Tuesday 
meetin'^  of  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers  was  heli 
,at  the  Guildhall.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bell,  the  ebairmani: 
referred  to  the  great  loss  the  Commission  had  sus 
tained  by  the  death  of  Colonel  Haywood,  its  enginw. 
—a  loss  not  confined  to  the  Commission  nor  to  tb.- 
citizens,  but  which  would  be  felt  by  the  metropoli 
in  its  widest-reaching  sense.  The  Commiaioi; 
unanimously  endorsed  the  expressions  of  sj^pato- 
and  regret  which  the  chairman  had  uttered.  M' 
D.  J.  Ross  was  appointed  temporary  engineer, 
ing  the  appointment  of  a successor  to  C0I0B6 
Haywood.  At  the  instance  of  the  Finance  and  imi 
provement  Committee  4,700/.  was  paid  in  respect  0 
the  further  improvement  of  Widegate-street,  ^ 
1,082/.  of  an  improvement  in  Upper  Thames-street 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Streets  Comimttee  i 
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LS  resolved  to  erect  a drinking  fountain  in  front  of 
Paul's  Cathedral,  at  a cost  of  200/.,  the  annual 
pense  for  water  and  maintenance  being  estimated 
30/.  After  some  other  business  had  been  trans- 
ted  the  meeting  separated. 

Thk  London  Sciiooi.  Bo.\rd  and  Fair 
AGES. — At  a meeting  of  the  London  School 
lard  on  the  12th  inst.,  the  Works  Committee 
ought  up  a report  which  dealt  with  a memorial 
lich  had  been  received  from  the  London  Building 
■ades  Federation  on  the  subject  of  trade  union 
iges  in  conne.xion  with  the  Board's  contracts, 
'e  printed  tlie  memorial  of  the  Building  Trades 
:deration  in  the  Builder  for  December  16, 
93,  page  457.  The  Works  Committee  have 
ice  reconsidered  the  memorial,  and  they 
)W  recommended  that  the  following  reply  be 
rwarded  to  the  Memorialists: — " T’he  Board 
•ve  had  under  their  consideration  the  Memorial 
:iich  was  presented  to  them  on  November 
I 1893,  by  a deputation  from  the  London 
lilding  Trades  J'ederalion,  with  reference  to 
jtes  of  wages,  sub-lettmg,  &c. , I am  now  instructed 
I forward  the  following  reply:— (i)  The  memorial 
ates  that  the  recognised  minimum  rate  of  wages 
ir  the  London  district  have  not  been  adhered  to  by 
:e  builders  doing  the  Board's  work.  I am  in- 
ructed  to  state  in  reply  that  all  cases  of  complaint 
hich  have  been  made  to  the  Works  Committee, 
ime  even  anonymously,  have  been  investigated 
jimediately  by  the  officer  of  the  architect’s  depart- 
lent,  and  that  any  similar  cases  of  complaint 
ising  in  future  will  be  promptly  inquired  into. 

) With  reference  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Board 
ould  require  all  contractors  tendering  for  the 
oard's  work  to  supply  a schedule  of  wages  paid  to 
eir  employes,  and  that  if  found  less  than  the 
rade  Union  rate  of  wages,  the  tender  should  not 
! entertained,  I am  instructed  to  point  out  that  the 
Dard'sform  ofcontract  already  contains  the  foltow- 
g clause: — 'Where  the  London  scale  of  wages 
lall  apply,  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  workmen 
nployed  by  him  not  less  than  the  minimum 
andard  rate  of  wages  in  each  branch  of  the  trade. 

1 all  other  districts  where  the  London  scale  of 
ages  shall  not  apply,  the  contractor  shall  pay  the 
orkmen,  and  all  other  persons  employed  by  him  in 
innexion  with  his  contract,  not  less  than  the 
inimiim  standard  rate  of  wages  which  may,  for  the 
Tie  being,  be  usual  and  generally  paid  where  such 
orkmcn  are  employed.'  Previous  to  September  29, 
192.  the  Board's  form  of  contract  also  contained  an 
:planatory  footnote  defining  what  were  understood 
be  the  minimum  standard  rates  of  wages,  but  this 
otnote  was  then  omitted,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
at  a general  advance  in  the  wages  of  workmen 
igaged  in  the  building  trade  had  been  agreed  to, 
id  that  other  alterations  in  the  rates  of  wages 
ight  be  made  from  time  to  time.  With  a view, 
)wever,  of  giving  greater  security  to  the  workmen, 
e Board  now  propose  that  all  building  contracts 
itercd  into  in  future  shall  contain  a schedule 
the  rates  of  wages  as  generally  recognised  and 
lid  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  contract. 
).  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  thatUhe  Board 
lould  insert  a clause  in  all  their  contracts  to  the 
feet  that  no  portion  of  the  contract  work  should 
! sub-let  to  any  workman  or  workmen,  I am 
structed  to  state  that  (he  Architect  of  the  Board 
ports  that  sub-letting  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
lowed  to  a workman  or  workmen,  but,  if  at  all, 
ily  to  some  firm  of  experience  and  of  acknow- 
dged  position  in  the  special  line,  with  whom  the 
me  conditions  are  insisted  upon.  Great  care, 
)wever,  will  be  exercised  in  any  sub-letting  to 
ms  who  supply  specialities  that  their  workmen 
lall  be  paid  at  the  recognised  rates,  and  be  pro- 
cled  by  the  schedule  of  rates  of  wages.  (4).  With 
ference  to  the  suggestion  that  sub-contracting 
lOuld  only  be  allowed  by  the  direct  sanction  of  the 
oard,  I am  instructed  to  say  that  no  part  of  the 
Drk  can  now  be  sub-let  without  the  permission  of 
e Architect,  who  reports  his  action  to  the  Works 
ommittee.  If  the  suggestion  of  the  memorialists 
ere  adopted,  the  Board  would  have  to  obtain 
e opinion  of  that  officer  (who  is  their  pro- 
ssional  adviser)  and  except  that  some  consider- 
)le  delay  would  occur,  probably  little  or  no 
lange  in  the  procedure  would  ensue.  For 
is  reason  the  Board  do  not  think  it  desir- 
ile  to  adopt  the  suggestion.  5.  The  Memorial 
ates  I hat  workmen  employed  directly  by  the  Board 
e not  paid  ihe  recognised  minimum  rate  of  wages 
r the  London  district.  I am  instructed  to  state 
at  these  workmen  are  now,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
lid  the  recognised  hourly  rales  of  wages  for  the 
ondon  district."  The  Hon.  Lyulpb  Stanley 
oved  : — “That,  in  all  future  building  contracts, 
ere  be  inserted  a clause  defining  the  recognised 
te  of  wages,  and  that  a reply  be  forwarded  to  the 
emorial  in  accordance  with  the  report."  Mr. 
2nson  Clough  moved  an  amendment  in  the  foUow- 
g terms  “ That  in  all  future  building  contracts 
ere  be  inserted  a clause  binding  the  contractor  to 
ly  the  rates  of  wages  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
ondon  Building  Association  and  the  London 
uilding Trades'  Federation."  This  was  agreed  to, 
id  the  Board  then  adjourned. 

1 Messrs.  John  Bolding  & Sons. — We  are  in- 
'rmed  by  Mr.  John  Bolding  that  he  has  registered 
s business  of  brassfounders  and  manufacturers  of 
.nitary  appliances  as  a private  limited  company, 


so  as  to  improve  the  position  of  his  eviployis.  The 
business  will  be  conducted,  as  hitherto,  under  his 
personal  superintendence  and  management.  No 
shares  will  be  offered  to  the  public. 

An  -Artist's  Home.— Mr.  Birket  Foster's  house 
at  Witley,  near  Hindhead,  is  placed  in  the  market. 
“The  Hill"  was  built,  by  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Hannen,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and,  we  believe,  under  Mr.  Birket 
Foster’s  own  directions.  It  is  charmingly  situated  : 
and  the  interior  decorations  comprise  some  work  in 
tiles,  stained  glass,  and  mural  painting  by  Rosetli, 
Madox  Brown,  H.  Marks,  Wm.  Morris,  J.  D. 
Watson,  and  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones.  The  glazing  in 
the  drawing-room  is  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bel' j 
Mr.  Watson's  frescoes— “ Feast  of  the  Peacock" 
and  “Raising  of  the  Maypole” — are  in  the  large 
studio,  and  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones's  “Seasons"  in  the 
main-stair  lights. 


Institution  of  Civil  — Students’  Visit  to 

the  Widening  Works  on  the  London,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway,  between  Clapham  Junction  and  Strealham 
Hill.  ap.m. 

Friday,  April  27. 

Architectural  Association, — Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs  on 
" Modern  House-planning."  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  April  28. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  All  Saints'  Church 
and  .''t.  Barnabas'  Church,  West  Dulwich. 

Queen's  ColUfC,  Cork.— Hit.  Arthur  Hill  on  “ The 
History  of  Ajchitecture."  XV.  3 p.m. 


CEMENT  AND  CONCRETE  FOR 

FOUND.VTIONS. 

BALL  V.  DENMAN. 

William  Denman,  of  Steele-road,  Willesden, 
appeared  before  the  Harlesden  Police-court,  on  the 
lathinst.,  for  not  using  good  cement  and  concrete 
for  the  foundations  of  two  houses  he  was  erecting  at 
Willesden.  Mr.  Stanley  Ball,  the  Local  Board's 
solicitor,  said  that  instead  of  using  cement  Denman 
made  up  a mixture  of  house  refuse  and  laid  a 
thin  layer  of  cement  over  the  top.  He  thought 
the  Bench  would  agree  with  him  that  the 
defendant  might  be  classified  as  a “jerry  builder.” 
Eloi  Poggio,  Building  Inspector,  said  he  had 
a hole  cut  into  the  cement,  and  found  that 
it  was  merely  a layer  over  a mixture  from  which  he 
produced  samples  consisting  of  rag,  bone,  crockery, 
ashes,  coke,  vegetable  matter,  and  other  rubbish. 
Below  the  layer  of  cement  he  scraped  away  the 
samples  produced  with  his  hands,  which  should 
have  been  cement  or  asphalle  as  hard  as  stone, 
The  defendant  had  been  summoned  for  precisely 
the  same  thing  last  year,  and  a summons  had  just 
been  granted  against  him  for  using  bad  mortar. 
The  defendant  said  he  would  put  everything  right 
in  fourteen  days.  Mr.  Bird  : It  is  not  what  you  will 
do  ; it  is  what  you  have  done.  The  defendant  : 
The  inspector  has  only  picked  the  rubbish  out. 
Mr.  Bird  : There  should  be  no  rubbish  there.  The 
Bench  imposed  a fine  of  3/.  and  costs.  The 
defendant  was  removed  in  custody. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Trade  Disputes  During  March. — According 
to  the  Labour  Gazette  100  new  disputes  occurred  in 
March,  as  compared  with  57  in  February,  37  in 
March,  1893,  and  48  in  March,  1892.  In  the 
building  trades  14  disputes  took  place,  several  of 
which  were  upon  wages  questions,  three  with  respect 
to  working  arrangements  and  material,  and  the 
remainder  to  unionism  and  demarcation  of  work. 
Judging  by  the  return  from  trade  societies,  the  state 
of  employment  appears  to  show  a slight  backward 
tendency,  but  the  fact  is  to  be  noted  that  the  last 
week  of  March  (to  which  these  returns  relate)  in- 
cluded the  Easter  holidays.  On  the  whole  there 
has  been  an  upward  tendency  of  wages  during  the 
month.  According  to  the  Gazette  a marked  im- 
provement is  noticeable  in  the  building  trades,  due 
largely  to  seasonal  causes  and  the  exceptionally  fine 
weather.  All  branches,  with  the  exception  of  the 
plumbers,  report  favourably,  and  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  in  unions  making  returns  has  fallen 
from  5'o  to  3 '5. 

I t 

MEETINGS. 

Friday,  April  20. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  {Students'  Meeting).— 
Mr.  Henry  T.  White  on  “ The  Sinking  by  Compressed  Air 
of  the  Cylinder  Foundations  of  the  Trent  Viaduct."  8 p.m. 

Saturday,  April  21. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  Club. — Visit  to  the 
Charterhouse.  Meet  at  the  Charterhouse.  2.30  p.m. 

Crystal  Palace  School  oj  Practical  Engineering. — 
Award  of  Certificates.  12  noon. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the 
Glen. 

Queen's  Colle^e^  Cork.  — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  ‘‘The 
History  of  Architecture."  XIV.  3 p.m. 

Monday,  April  23. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Messrs.  John 
Belcher,  C.  F.  A.  Voysey,  Aldam  Heaton,  and  W.  D. 
Caroe  on  “Furniture:  Domestic  and  Ecclesiastical." 
8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  on  Meteorology  in  Relation 
to  Hygiene).— Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.^  on  “ Instruments 
and  Observations,  and  their  Representation.”  _ 8.30  p.m. 

Society  0/  Antiquaries. — Anniversary  Meeting.  2 p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  24. 

Institution  oj  Civil  E?iHneers.—YxiT\her  Discussion 
on  llie  following  papers  :~(i)  “ The  Training  of  Rivers," 
by  Mr.  Leveson  Francis  Vernon-Harcourt.  M.A.  ; (2) 
“ Estuaries."  by  Mr.  Henri  L^on  Partiot.  8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  J.  A.  Fleming,  M.A.,  on 
“ Electric  Illumination.”  IV.  3 p.m. 

Wednesday  April  25. 

Society  oj  Arts. — Mr.  Chapman  Jones  on  “ Some 
Recent  Developments  of  Photographic  Chemistry." 
8 p.m. 


ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

7,988. — Hinges  : JV.  II/urison.~This  invention  consists 
of  a ratchet  and  pin  added  to  a hinge,  the  joint  of  the 
hinge  being  so  arranged  that  the  pin  falls  into  gear  with 
the  ratchet,  and  fixes  m position  the  article  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

7,994. — Cisterns  : D.  IF.  Allman.— The  object  of  this 
invention  is  to  economise  the  water-supply  by  limiting  it 
1 to  so  much  as  is  necessary.  An  arrangement  of  supply  .and 
service  pipes  is  fitted  for  this  purpose. 

8,338. — Glazing  : 7'.  Gardener.— G\a7.ing  for  vineries, 

I greenhouses,  &c.,  is,  according  to  this  invention,  carried 
out  by  dispensing  with  the  vertical  bars  in  the  case  of 
upright  glazing,  and  the  bars  running  parallel  with  the 
slope  of  the  roof  in  the  case  of  sloping-roof  glazing.  Hori- 
zontal bars  or  purlins  are  used.  The  sheets  of  glass  are 
cut  oIT  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  for  the  top  sheets,  and  at  the 
bottom  corners  only  for  the  bottom  sheets.  Hanging 
supports  and  clips  are  arranged  to  this  end. 

8,940. — Dook-closing  Appliances  : R.  Adams.— This 
\ specification  deals  with  improvements  on  two  existing 
patents,  and  comprises  improved  methods  of  causing  the 
rotation  of  the  spindle  to  operate  upon  the  spring  and 
check  when  opening  the  door,  and  to  receive  corresponding 
spring  and  checking  power  when  the  door  is  being  closed. 

1 9,539- — Preventing  Pipes  Bursting  : G.  P.  Bidder. — 
' By  means  of  this  invention  this  is  effected  by  combining 
these  with  an  inner  pipe  of  smaller  diameter  made  of  elastic 
material,  or  a series  of  comparatively  short  cylinders  of 
elastic  material  closed  at  the  ends.  When  these  latter  are 
employed,  they  are  provided  with  eyes  or  other  means  of 
attachment  at  the  ends,  so  that  they  may  be  connected 
together,  in  a longitudinal  direction,  to  form  a continuous 
chain  of  cylinders  within_  the  .supply  pipe.  When  the 
temperature  falls  to  freezing-point,  the  free  expansion  is 
provided  for  by  causing  it  to  compress  these  air  cylinders. 

73. — Brick  Kilns  : O.  G.  H.  Stiffi.— To  regulate  the 
velocity  of  ihe  hot  air  as  it  passes  through  the  drying- 
rooms  from  the  kiln  to  the  open  air  a number  of  wind  wheels 
or  vanes  or  fans  are  employed,  which  keep  the  air  in  constant 
motion.  These  are  so  arranged  that  the  hot  air,  as  it  comes 
from  the  kilns,  is  moved  forward  with  a greater  velocity 
than  when  it  approaches  the  opposite  end  of  the  drying- 
house,  where  the  new  bricks  are  introduced. 

2,079.— Liquid  Glue  : G.  C.  IF/t-rr.— This  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  cold  water,  glue,  chloral  hydrate,  boracic  acid, 
&c.,  in  parts  and  proportions  described.  A tenacious, 
adhesive,  and  elastic  glue,  suitable  for  joiners,  is  formed. 

2,174. — CuPiiOARD  Turns  : £.  V.  Bailey  and  C.  Mackey. 
—Consists  in  providing  the  screwed  turn  with  a bracket 
ear  or  ears,  with  screw  holes  through  them,  whose  lower 
edges  are  lign.ablc  with  one  or  other  of  the  flats  of  the 
spindle,  and  whose  -mall  locking-screw  follows  one  or 
other  of  the  flats,  preventing  rotation. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

April  2.  — 6,523,  B.  Simpson,  Adjustable  Feet  for 
Ladders  and  Steps. — 6,533,  E.  Wells,  Paving  and  Kerbs. — 

! 61S38,  J.  T.-wlor,  _ Domestic  Fire-places.— 6,543,  F. 
Rechtsteiner,  Grinding  Marble,  Scone,  &c. — 6,552,  J. 
Blakesley,  Fireproof  Floor  Roofs,  Girders,  Joists,  &c. — 
6,563,  G.  Couch,  Window  Frames,  with  Sliding  Sashes 
and  Fittings  therefor. — 6,591,  C.  Hemzerling  and  A. 
Hiixter,  Bricks  and  Brickwork. 

Ai'ril  3. — 6,605,  R.  Pennington,  Windows.— 6, 6q8,  C. 
Mather,  Garden  Tiles.— 6,634,  L.  H.arvey  and  J.  Bartlett, 
Metal  Lathing. — 6,664,  G.  Couch,  Window  Frames  and 
Sashes,  and  Fittings  therefor.- — 6,671,  D.  Arthur  and 
C.  Illingworth,  Drainage. 

April  4. — 6,695,  J.  Trew,  Domestic  Sanitary  Plumbing. 
— 6,707,  J.  Hirap,  Door  Fastenings. — 6,750,  R.  Corfield, 
Securing  Brass.fillings  to  Lead,  Tin,  and  Composition 
Pipes.— 6,751,  F.  Hussey,  Anglometer  and  Level  Com- 
bined, an  instrument  for  getting  a level  surface  or  any 
angle. 

April  5.-6,764,  W.  Nicol,  Windows,  &c.— 6,775,  H. 
Harcourt,  Window  Sash-fastener. — 6.807,  J-  Railton,  Juii., 
Construction  or  Encasing  of  Brick-kilns  and  other  Kilns. — 
6,817,  G.  Freeman  and  W.  Shoosmiib,  Sanitary  Pipes, 
&C. — 6,823,  F.  Holt,  Plumb  Rules. — 6,825,  J-  Jones, 
Manhole  Covers  for  Drains,  &c.— 6,832,  J.  Kirby,  Road 
Pavings. 

April  6. — 6,846,  R.  Lawson,  Architects'  Set  Squares. — 
6,851,  A.  Erskme,  Pedestal  Flush  Down  Water-closets.— 
6,855,1.  Crowder,  Buildings  for  Preventing  the  Appearance 
and  Effects  of  Damp  upon  the  Walls,  Floors,  and 
Ceilings.  — 6,870,  J.  Pride,  Safety  Attachments  for 
Windows. — 6,890,  G.  Cory  and  J.  Casbay,  Paving  for 
Roads  and  Streets. — 6,904,  F.  Trier,  Machinery  for 
Working  Stone. — 6,913,  T.  Lane,  Window-cleaning  Ctairs, 
and  Window.cleaners’  and  Painters'  Platforms. 

April  7.-6,931,  A.  & T.  Sabine,  Making  Earthenware 
Pipes,  &c.— 6,933,  A.  OgiMe,  Kilns  for  Burning  Lime,  &c 
provisional  specifications  accepted. 

2,460,  _F.  Gallagher  and  C._  Jackson,  Formation  and 
Application  of  Building  Materials,  such  as  Cl.ay,  Bricks, 
Wood,  Stone,  See.- 2.772,  T.  Gunton,  Bolt  and  Window- 
fastener. — 3,836,  H.  Dickinson,  Fire-resisitng  Construction. 
— 4,201,  F.  Sly,  Varnish.— 4,654,  F.  Harrop  and  W.  Boyles, 
Novel  Draught-excluder. — 4,693,  E.  Lording,  Sash-fa.stener. 
— 4,772,  J.  McAllister,  Locks  for  Doors.- 5,101,  C.  Billing- 
ton,  Ornamental  Plaques,  Slabs,  or  Tiles. — 5,352,  T.  Carter, 
Flushing  Cisterns  or  Tanks.— 5,513,  T.  Duckett  S:  Son, 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, 


Nature  of  Work. 


Br  whom  Adrertlaed.  1 


Designi 

delivered. 


•pruirdTOom.  Office*,  ic ' Kylde  Cnlnu 301.  20M01 June  11 

Bchuol*  ' School  Diat. 

No  date 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 


Bjwhom  Beqolred. 


•10-h.p.  Comiah  Boiler.  4c.. 


Neartowiiatda-ruii 



Stitii.u  Buildtnp.  Bridgeton  Cros*.  J 

Ula/govr 

Wealeyan  Chapel.  MexboroughA  orka.. 

•Kire  Engine*  .. 


0 Nalioual  School  Bnildinga.l 
OreiwhoriniEh,  near  Rotlicrh 

•York  P-iving  Work* 

•Mak'Dg-uii  Hoad* 

♦SewerageWork* 


. j Sudbury  Union  .... 
. Mncfarlaue  4 Co.  .. 
.'1  Caledonian  Ry.  Co, 
WilleedenLoiVud. 


Adiition*.  4c.  to  Workhouic 


Tottenham  Loc.  Bo.ird 
).ettl»ham  Bd.ofWk*. 
Burton  - upon-Treut 
.Corp ...... 


•.^enhalt*  Paring  Works I 9t.  Saviour's  Bd.  of  W, 

Storage  Reservoir.  Coalburn. near  MorpethI  Cuwpen  Local  Board.. 

Re- building  Saddle  Inn.  Halifax I ........ 

Eight  llou*e*,  Smisby-road,  A»hby-dc-Ia-. 

Zouch  

Additions,  Ac.  to  Hon*e,  Sattwell  Park  ..|  (Jateshead  Corp....... 

Additions  to  Farm  Bnllding*,  Cruden, 

Alierdeen  

AUrratioo*,  4c.  School  Buildings 

Addilioni  to  Streathani  Hall,  near  Exeter 
Making-up  Street*,  Borough-ruad,  4c. 

Uoud  Work*.  Croft-terrace.  4c 

Addition*  to  Church  School*,  Dola; 


Waterwork*  Extensioi 
•Technical  School*  .... 

Wall*.  Concreting, 

CIHliero-ruad 

Five  Uuuie*.  Marypurt,  Cumberland 


Little  Island  . 
Footpath*, 


Pavilion.  Woodhndge,  Guildford  

Two  Semi-detached  Villas,  Upper  Popple- 

tor.  near  York 

Twenty  Cottage*.  Gillach  p'argoed,  Wale* 

Boiler  Hou*e,  Chimney,  4c 

(iiiernsey  Grnuitc  Spalls  |1,006  tuns} 

•Sewerage  Works 

Uoures  and  Shops,  Castle-atreet,  Beau 

uiarli,  N.  Wale* 

Surveyor  . Materials  

•Uv»d  Work* 

•Road  Works 

Pavilion.  Spinney  Hill  Park 


Watt  A Cuiiiine 

Bideford  School  Buatii 

R.  B.  West  

.Tarrow  CorjHiration  . 


Koiithend-on-Sea  Corp. 
Brlerflcld  (Lauce.l  Luc, 

Board  

Mary  port  Co-op.  Indue. 


King*  Lynn  Corp,.. . 
Ea*t  Derebam  (Noi 
folk!  Local  Board... 


Tuyn  Star  Buildg  Club 
Bcclea  Corporation  .. 

Masting*  Corp 

Beudou  Loc.  Bd 


Wolverhampton  Corp. 
Beckenham  Local  Bd. 
Dorking  leocal  Board 
Leicettcr  Corp 


Architect,  Surveyor, 


CONTRACTS — Continue. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Material*, 


By  whom  Required. 


J.  Prx'cr*  Son  

C.  Forman  

Geo.  White  

O.  CUnde  Robson  .... 

O.  A.Wilaiiu  

P.  E.  Mun,hy 

({^ciiil  


April  23 
April  34 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


J k P . April  2.1 

O.  H.  Lilley do 

J,  Bower  do. 

do. 

R.  T.  Houkway do. 

E.  H.  Hartiottle April  26 

J.  Petree  do. 

do.  do. 

do, 

OKrinl  do. 

W,  Y.  Hobbia  do. 

Mr.  Dent  April  57 

C.  EaglesUeld do, 

E.  J.  ailcock Aprii2tl 

H.  Q.  Himson do. 

-V  J.  Sturges  do. 

Wtn.  Hopper  do 

T.  Roderick AprilllO 

H.  L.  Hinnell do, 

P.  H,  Palmer  do. 

S.  S.  Giixuley  do. 

Robt.  Grierson. ' do. 

Qiprial  do. 

J.  A.  Angell do. 

G.  S.  Mathews  May  1 

E.  <i.  Mawbey do. 

(his  number.  Cempetitions,  p. 


Maniiger's  House,  4c.  at  Sewage  Works, 

Shllxlen.  near  Halifax  

Additions  to  Schools.  Mount  Pleasant.... 

Pnrlfier  House.  Ai 

Additions  to  University  Bnildiugs,  King  a 

College.  .\l>erdeen  

School  Boarvi  Otheea,  near  Pontnewydd, 

Wales  

•Repair  of  Private  Roads 

•Broken  Granite.  Gravel,  and  Flints 

’Clesinpgand  Painting  Street  Lanterns  .. 
•Waterworks 

•Public  Baths,  Upperthorpe  

•Church,  Alssger,  nrar  ( rewe  

Exlciiml  Stairs,  4c.  Iiiftruiary 

♦Laying  Iron  and  Storeware  Pipe.* 

•Internal  Clesnsiiig.  4c.  of  Inflimary 

•Six  Villas.  Cheshnnt.  4c.  

•Materials  for  P.xvlng  Works 

Electric  Lighting,  Sc.  Station 

•Water  Supply  Woi' 


Tender*  I 
to  be  * 

ddt*4^ 


Queensl.ury  Local  Bd. 
HaetillgsU.l),  Sch.Bd. 
Cockermouth  I.OC.  Bd. 


J.  Drake 

Elworthy  4 Sou. 
E.  IV.  Smith 


Llaiivrechva  Lu»e 

Sch,  Bd 

Borough  of  Croydon  . 


11  of  Si 


■1,4c.  . 


iieucrage  Work  ., 


•ough  Station,  Yorks  .... 
School  Building*,  Two  Mile  Hill 

Roads  niid  Sewers,  Cowbrldge-ro,-id, 

Caidiff 

Road,  Sewi-rs.  and  Drains,  Rugiet,  near 


at.  George  (Bristol) 

8ch,  Bd 

Canton  Proiu-riy  Co. 


Matthews  4 Mackenzie 


do. 


do. 


Paley 


C-  F.  Wike.. 

Paley,  Austin 
J,  T.  Darby  .. 

H.  J.  Weston  



Prof.  H.  Ibibiusuii  .... 
Irf-iiionA  Illizard 


♦Biuii 


rt,  -Mon 


Wall  and  Bridge,  Coneett,  l>ur}isiii  , 
•Rebuilding  Co-operative  Stores. 

ChesUrHeld  

•Forming  and  Sewering  Road^ 

Twickenham 

•Additions  to  School 


Two  Hou 


Dogathorpe, 


Hou* 


nder-l 


Ho.*pita],  Bekesboume,  near  Canterbury 
Rebuilding  yuecn  Inn,  Oldham-road, 

A»hton-undei-Lyne  ^ 

Completing  Grand  Hotel,  Bangor,  Ireland 
•Water  Supply  Works 


Mr.  Tyler  

Waterloo  Conservative 

Club 

Bridge  I'.R.S.A 


Cole  A.  Adams.. . 
K.  F.  Ander.xon  . 
Paxton  Watson  . 
J.  G.  SUlIcbtaaa  . 


Shaw  * Bentley  . 

Mrs,  O'Hara 

Carlow  Town  Coui 


I J.  Eaton  4 Sons 

■ Russell  4 Lockwood  . 
H.  V.  White 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Natnre  of  Appointment. 


' By  whom  Advertised.  : 


Appileav 
be  la,  I 


•Clerk  "f  Works Hertford  Corporation  ' SI.  lla : April  5 

•Works  Manager j West  Ham  Council. , ..  USUI ! Aprils 

•Building  Inspector  ; do.  , 1501 do. 

•Surveyor  lAmbeth  Vestry I 6001.  Ac May 


Those  marked  teith  an  Asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in 


It.  Contracts,  pp.  Iv.,  yi.,  and  vUl.  Tubiio  Appointments,  pp.  xviii.,  yiv.  nnifTTl. 


Limited,  and  S.  ^^Iddlelon|  Flushing  Cisterns. — 5,666,  G 
Bayless,  junior.  Hanging  or  Fitting  of  Sliding  Sashes  for 
Windows.  — 5,703,  £>.  Grey,  Apparatus  for  Preventing 
Waste  of  Water. — 5,714,  P-  Manning,  Hanging  of  Sliding 
Window-sashes.— 5,764,  O.  Tilley,  Treading  Surfaces  for 
Floors,  .Steps,  &c.  — 5,810,  J.  Flower  and  R.  Cousins, 
Scaffolding.— 5,844,  T.  Robb,  Block  Flooring.— 5,845,  T. 
Robb,  Window-sash  Frames. — 5.846,  T.  Robb,  Securing 
the  Coverings  and  Drainings  of  Roofs  of  Buildings,  &c. — 
5,961,  T.  Shurmcr,  Sliding  Windows. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  /or  Two  Months.) 
to,9t6,  W.  Illingworth  and  ].  Heywood,  Wood-working 
Machinery  for  Planing,  Moulding,  &c. — 12,227,  T.  Banks, 
Fireproof  Structures  for  Ceilings,  Floors,  and  Roofs. — 
12.228,  T.  Banks,  Metallic  Sheathings  or  Coverings  for 
Columns  and  other  Structural  Parts  of  Buildings. — 15,436 
and  15,437.  A.  .\dams.  Auger  Bits. — 2,103,  E.  Turner, 
Hou'C  and  other  Drains. — 3,231,  J.  Jones  and  W.  Sykes, 
Drain-pipes. — 3,269,  W.  Sainsbury  and  A.  Bennett,  Window- 
sashes  and  Frames. — 4,229,  W.  Kemp  and  others,  (.ilazing- 
bars  for  Glaring  Roofs  of  Railway-stations,  Greenhouses, 
&c.— 4.418,  W.  McCaig,  Chimney  Cans  or  Cowls. — 4,494, 
G.  Henderson,  Window  Frames. — 4,526,  W.  Thompson, 
Metallic  Roofing  Tiles  or  Covers. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

.-Vi'Rit.  9 —By  A'.  Millard:  L.g.r.  of  90/.,  Buckingham  , 
Palace-nl.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  with  reversion,  1,220/. — | 
By  /.  liU-Kird  .'\ons : ii,  Netherall  - gardens,  | 

Hampstead,  f.,  5,200/. — By  GUver  Harrison'.  69  and 
71,  St.  1 lunstan's-rd..  Mile  End,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  275/.  ; j 
202,  Jubilec-st.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  32/.,  150/.  ; 74  and  ' 
76,  Devonshire-st..  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  46/.  i6s.,  305/.  ; 
a plot  of  f.  land.  Parr-rd.,  East  Ham,  90/. — By  IV.  Stocker  : 
Four  plots  of  f.  land,  Bradgate-rd.,  Catford,  1,600/.  ; a 
plot  of  f.  land,  Fclday-rd.,  3^.  | 

.-\i’Kii.  10. — By  I 'emon  Son  : 18  and  ao,  The  Broad-' 
way,  Hammersmith,  f.,  r.  86/.,  2,535/.  ; f.g.r.  of  40/., 
Brook  Green-rd.,  reversion  in  61  yrs.,  1,305/. — By  C.  If. 
Davies:  63,  Burton-cres.,  King’s  Cross,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r. 
31/.  los.,  r.  75/..  180/.  ; 12,  Green-ter.,  Rosebery-av.,  u.t. 
17  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  los.,  260/.— By  Rutley,  Son  &•  Vine  : 21 
ami  22,  Lancing-st.,  Somers  Town,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  56/., 
100/.— By  If.  Houghton:  “Jfansfield  House,"  High-st., 
Walthamstow,  f.,  1,000/.  ; 1 and  2,  Albert  Villas,  f.,  300/. 
— By  Dekcnham.  Ttivson  <£?»  Co. : 82  to  94  (even), 
Gravenay-rd.,  Tooting,  u.t.  85  yrs..  g.r.  36/.  15s.,  605/.; 
217  and  iiS,  Upper  Thames-s^,  City  of  London,  u.t.  63 
yrs.,  g.r.  232/.,  550/.:  f.g.r.  of  30/.,  Goldhawk  • rd., 
Shepherd's  Bush,  reversion  in  58  yrs.,  870/.  : 106, 

Goldhawk-rd.,  f.,  r.  75/,,  1,115/.  i 108  and  110,  Goldhawk- 
rd.,  f.,  r.  100/.,  1,475^-1  to  120  (even),  Goldhawk-rd., 
u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  30/..  1,845/.  I 33.  -Archcr-st.,  Notiing  Hill, 
u.t.  57  3T3.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  40/.,  310/.  : 52  to  58  (even), 
Chippenham  Mews,  Paddington,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  1/., 
780/. 

.\i'RiL  • — By-  Pealc  Capps:  2,  Upper  Highlever- 
rd.,  Kensington,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  53/.  los.,  500/.;  8, 
Highlevcr-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  S/.,  r.  42/.,  4C0/.;  18,  High- 
Icver-rd.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  45/.,  425/.;  16  and  18, 
Treverton-st.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  170/.;  76,  Southam-st., 
Westbourne  Pk.,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  50/.  14s.,  105/. ; 
15,  Bosworth-rd.,  u.t.  72  jts.,  g.r,  7/.,  r.  53/.  6s.,  105/.;  31, 


Absalom-rd.,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  39/.,  125/.— By  C.  F. 
Dowseit ; A f.  rental  of  405/-,  Southwark  Pk.-rd.,  Ber- 
mondsey, 7,000/.;  “The  Rooker>’,’’  Sunbur>--on-Thames, 
and  ii  _a.  o r.  i p.,  f.,  2,600/.— By  .i.  Black/onl:  4 and  6, 
Amy-villas,  Tottenham,  f.,  455/.;  15,  Culross-rd.,  f.,  200/.; 
24,  26,  Culross-rd.,  f.,  400/.;  2 and  3,  Edward's-cottages, 
f.,  370/. — By  lioyion  <5**  Pegrant : Two  plots  of  f.  land, 
Newnham-ter.,  Fulham,  620/.;  a plot  off.  land,  Dawes-rd., 
165/.;  a plot  of  f.  land,  Wheatsheaf-ter.,  155/.:  a piece  of 
f.  building  land,  Fulham-rd.,  i a.  i r.  38  p.,  775/. 

.Ai’rii.  12. — By  Farebrother,  Ellis,  <5**  Co.  : 7,  8,  and  9, 
Plough-ct.,  Fetter  Lane,  f.,  r.  550/.,  fi,8oo/. ; 1.  Church- 
rd.,  Brixton,  f.,  r.  40/.,  1,000/. — By  Cockett  dr*  Henderson  . 
" Mount  Stuart,"  Grove  Hill,  Woodford,  f.,  r.  85/.,  1,460/. ; 
“Studley,"  Grove-rd.,  f.,  r.  40/.,  575/.:  “The  Priorj’," 
Buckingham-rd.,  f.,  r.  38/.,  525/.;  a plot  of  f.  land, 
George'Lane,  55/.— By  Clasicr  <Sr  Sons : 199,  Amhurst-rd., 
Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  SI.  ss.,  500/. ; f.g.r.  of 
40/.,  Castle-ter.,  Hounslow,  reversion  in  34  yrs.,  1,450/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  10/.  10s.,  Church-rd.,  Barking,  reversion  in  35  yrs., 
245/.  : fg.r.  of  10/.  10s.,  reversion  in  37  yrs.,  240/.  ; f.g.r. 
of  III.  5s.,  Newport  Villas,  reversion  in  35  yrs.,  285/.  ; 13 
to  21.  Fendall-st.,  Bermondsey,  f.,  2,360/. — By  T.  N. 
lurr.er:  92.  Hall-pl.,  Paddington,  u.t.  44  yr.s.,  g.r.  7/.  7s., 
335^  : 55.  Alfred-rd..  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  260/. ; 69  and  71, 
North-st.,  Marylebone,  u.t.  27  yms.,  g.r.  8/.,  615/. — By 
Slimson  ArSons:  No.  234,  Kennington-pk.-rd.,  u.t.  64 
>TS.,  g.r.  5/.  15.S.,  subject  to  two  lives,  600/. ; 46,  Gloucester- 
st..  Bloomsbury,  f.,  r.  55/.,  92-3/.  ; 1,  L.angton  Cottages, 
Brivton,  u.t.  17  >ts..  g.r.  6/.,  120I.  ; f.g.r.  of  12/., 
Bride-st..  Barnsburj-,  reversion  in  13  yrs.,  485/.  ; fg.r.  of 
34/.  45.,  .Milford-st..  Wandsworth,  reversion  in  36  yrs.,  S70/. ; 
fg.r.  of  64/.  IS.,  Westmoreiand-pl.,  City-rd.,  reversion  in 
9 yr.s.,  2,245/.;  16  Westmoreland  • pL,  f,  485/.;  62, 
Westmore!and-pI.,  f.,  r.  35/.,  405/.  ; 53,  Weslmoreland-pl., 
f . 300/.  ; 12,  St.  James’s-st.,  Clerken'well,  f.,  455/.  ; fg.r. 
of  20/.  15s.,  Northumberland  Pk.,  Tottenham,  rever^on 
in  56  JTS.,  210/. — By/.  &*  R.  Kemp  Co : 7,  Cyprus-rd., 
Finchlej-,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  4S/.,  455/.— By C.  C.d^  T. 
Moore'.  "Chestnut  Villa,"  Fillebrook-rd.,  Leytonstone, 
f , 490/.  ; 198,  200,  202,  Devons-rd.,  Bow,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 

. 12/.,  1,115/.  ; 206,  208,  and  210,  Devons-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs., 

I g.r.  12/,,  r.  106/.,  1,065/.;  214,  Devons-rd.,  u.t.  69 
j yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  33/.,  410/.;  20.  Albert-rd.,  Dalston, 
44,  .yrs-,  g.r.___7/.,  335/.  — By  Ncivbon  Co.: 


44,  46,  48  and  50,  Malham-rd.,  Forest  Hill,  f,  590/.  ; 

I 18,  20  and  22,  Crowhurst  Cottages,  u.t.  70  jts.,  g.r.  10/., 
1255/.;  257  to  267  (odd),  Rai!ton-rd.,  Herne  Hill,  u.t.  33 
, yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  1,060/.  ; 285  and  287,  Railton-rd.,  u.t. 

I 53  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  350/.  ; 5,  6,  7 and  8,  Cumberland-tcr.. 
'Tooting,  u.t.  72  JTS.,  g.r.  19/.,  450/.;  14  and  15,  Edge- 
I combe-rd.,  Denmark  Hill,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.,  305/.  ; 
41,  Gaj-hurst-rd.,  Dalston,  u.t.  53  jts.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  32/., 
285/.  : 29,  Marlborough-rd.,  Hollowaj-,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 
280/. 

April  13.  — By  H.  Hibbard:  t and  2,  Victoria 
Cottages,  Winchmore  Hill,  three  shops  and  building 
I premises,  c.,  1,680/.  ; 52  and  54.  Lordship-lane,  Wood 
! Green,  f.,  and  piece  of  land  in  rear,  1,125/.;  i34i  Mary 
' land-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  271  jts.,  g.r.  3/.  3s.,  220/. — By 
T.  B.  Ifestacott:  27,  Stonecutter-st.,  City  of  London,  f , 
1.350^-  : 4i  Hcaly-st.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  64  jts.,  g.r.  61., 
430/.  ; 2,  Hadley-st.  North,  u.t.  65  jts.,  g.r.  ?/.,  r. 
30/.,  290/.  ; 47,  Gilliespie-rd.,  Highburj-,  uTt.  82 

JTS.,  g.r.  5/.  10s.,  235/. — By  Reynolds  ^ Eason  : 

I,  Crown  .ind  Shuttle-pl.,  Shoreditch,  f , r.  22/.,  510/. ; 
207.  Well-st.,  Hacknej',  f,  310/.  } fg.r.  of  to/., 
Rusbmore-rd.,  Clapton,  reversion  in  91  jts,,  200/.  ; 


f.g.r.  of  8/.,  Cosj'-villas.  reversion  in  91  jts.,  155/.— TT* 
G.  E.  Clarke:  26  to  29,  Fulham  Pk. -gardens,  Fulham,  u.t' 
83  >TS.,  g.r.  28/.,  r.  140/.,  1,445/.  : 132  to  138  (even) 
Boundary-rd.,  Walthamstow,  u.t.  80  yr.s.,  g.r.  21/..  410/.— ■ 
By  Baker  Sons : 17,  Sandriiigham-gardens,  Ealing,  u.t 

S jTS.,  g.r.  10/.,  825/.;  "Brook  House,"  Friern  B.irnet 
iddlesex,  and  i a.  3 r.  15  p..  f,  3,000/.;  10,  12,  14,  ant 
18,  Buckleigh-rd.,  btreatham,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  41/.  ss.,  r. 
215/.,  2,765/.;  26  and  28,  Buckleigh-rd.,  u.t.  8^  jts..  g.r 
16/.  16s.,  970/.;  II  and  21  to  27  (odd),  Buckleigh-rd.  u.t 
85  yrs.,  g.r.  54/.  2S.,  r.  271/.,  3,140/.;  27,  Tankcrvilie-i^- 
L 85  JTS.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  42/.,  490/.;  35,  Tankerville-r£- 
:.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  45/.,  480/.;  43,  45,  and  47,  Gtey 
hound-lane,  u.t.  83  jts.,  g.r.  25/.  10s.,  1,640/. 


[Conlractions  used  in  these  Lists.— F.%.t.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  J l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  fo 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold ; e.r.  fo. 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  pei 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  foi 
sq^uare  ; pL  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  cres.  for  crescent : 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


7/0/0 

it' 


PRICES  CURRENT 

TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  9/10/0  z6/o/o 
Sequoia,U.S.ft.cu  7/3  a/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  a/tc/o  4/0/0 

Birch,  do,. sfs’o  3'5'o 

Elm,  do 3/10/0  4/i5'o 

Fit,  Dantslc,  &c.  1/5/0  a/io/o 

Oak,  do a/io/o  *ric/o 

Canada 5/10/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  9/10/0 
Do.  Yellow  ....  a/to/o 
Lath,  Dantslc,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
SL  Petersbu^..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

Stc..  log a/s/o  4/10/0 

Odessa,  crown. ...  a/s/o  4/10/0 
Deals,  Finland 
anddi  iststd  100  8/0/0  lo/io/o 

Do.  4th  St  3rd  . . 7/10/0  Slolo 

Do.  Riga 7/10/0  9/0/0 

St.  Petersbui^, 

1st  yellow  ....  zo/o/e  13/10/0 
Do.  and  yellow  8/0/0  9/0/a 

Do.  white 8/10/0  11/0/0 

Swedish 8/io/a  16110/0 

White  Sea 8/0/016/1^0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  aa/io/o  29/10/0 


Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  7/10/ 

Do.  Spruce,  isl  9/0/0  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  St 

and 6/10/0  7/to/o 

New  Brunsvirick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I in.  prep. 

ist  0/10/0  0/15/0 

Do.  and 0/7/6  0/13/6 

Otherquallties— 

Cedar,  Cuba.,  ft, 

Honduras,  &c. 

Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 
cargo  ar. 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box.  Turkey  ton  . , 

Rose.  Rio 8'o/o 

Bahia 7/0/0  17/1^0 

Satin,  St.  Do- 


0/5/0  0/7/0 

U\ 

u\ 


I3 


4'o/o 


0/0/S  0/1/: 


OF  MATERIALS,  i 

TIMBER  (conlinue^l, 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  oliP' 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  4^9/3)  o/o/) 

METALS. 

Iron — Pig.  In  Scot- 
land   ton  i/a/11  o/fl/i 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London 5/17/6  Holt 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  5/10/* 

Do.  StafTordshiro, 
in  London  ....  6/o/q  6/to/C 

COPPER  — British 
cake  and  ingot  42/0/0  42/te/c 
Best  selected  , . 4^0/0  4y'io/c 
Sheets,  strong ..  $3/0/9  o/oft 

Chili,  bars 4d/3'9  4o/8/i< 

YELLOWMETAUb  0/0/ 

Lead  — Pig. 

Spanish ton  9/2/9  o/aA 

English  com. 

brands 9/5/0 

Sheet,  Englisb, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  It. 
andupwards....  11/0/0  olob 

Pipe ii/to/o  o/o/i 

ZINC  — English 

sheet ton  18/ie/o  igloh 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  ao.'o/o  e/oH 

Tin — Straits......  70/0/0  joiuijy 

Australian 70/10/0  jtMf 

English  Ingots.,  n/to/o  Jyoh 

Banca 75/0/0  ;6/a/( 

Biliiton  70|'a/o  70/10/c 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  19/12/6  10^ 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  37/10/0  o/o/i 

Do.  C^lon  33/10/0  o.'oijt 

Palm.  Lagos 33  lo/o  o/o/i 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale  ai/too  aafyi 

Do.  brown 20/0/0  aek 

Cottonseed  ref, , ..  ai/io/o  ai/is/’' 

Oleine aa/0/0  U'oA 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  i/o/t 

Do.  refined  sl^o  ia/«C 

Tar  — SlocUioliD 

barrel  0/33/0  0)»'i 
Archangel 0/11/0  0/0/1 
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TENDERS. 

Commanications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
uld  be  addressed  to  " The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 


UDENSHAW,— For  the  extensions  to  the  “Queen's  Arms" 
el,  Hooley  Hill.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  architect,  Ashton-iinder- 

jrs.  of  T.  Storer  ..;£st>o  0 o I J.  Ridyard  .£*49  o o 

'iko  eSt  o 0 I Allen  Holmes,  Ashton*  244  12  6 

/illiainson 280:0  o Jno.  Robinson 240  o 0 

ibsoii  & Son 271  o o|  * Accepted. 


ir;: 

isdSte... 


ton.  Chambers,  &Co., 

-■  £ 

ey  Iron  Works  

wdUwd;  Son 

W Ctfiiirnl  des  Con- 

itesd’Eau , 

IulettA:Co.,Ltd , 

hlUue.  Strang,  & Co., 

Bank  Iron  Co.  ..  4 

Jces  Se  Co t 

Cross  Co 4 

:on  Iron  Works  Co. . . t 
'llUams&Co 


Hampton  & Co. 

. Roberts,  Ltd.  . . 

.sne&Co 

■ley  Coal  & Iron  C 


!,  Grove,  & Co.* 


VERLLY.— For  the  erection  of  a Ulioratory  adjoining  the 
I-room,  for  the  Governors  of  the  Gramniir  School.  Mr. 
d Beaumont,  County  Surveyor,  architect,  Beverley,  Ouan 


by  the  architect 


URNEMOUTH.— For  the  supply  of  granite  for  year  ending 
li  23,  1803.  Bournemouth.  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey.  A.M.I.C.E., 
igh  Engineer  and  Surveyor 

Cherbourgh  Quartzite,  Guernsey  Granite. 
To  E.ist  To  West  To  East  To  West 
Station.  Station.  Station.  Station. 


Griffiths 

Sommerfeld*. . 
. H.  Saunders 

& Co 

Mowleni  & Co. 


I Grimsdale .. 
* Accepted. 


■ -.£432  I ('■hson,  Wycomb*  £'86 

..  327  I Jewell 274 

• Accepted. 


per  ton.  per  tc 


DUNDALK,— For  the  construction  of  walls  and  entrance-gates 
at  llie  cemetery,  Dowdallshill,  for  the  Joint  Burial  Board.  Mr. 
Gaskin,  C.E,,  Town  Hall.  Dundalk  : — 

John  Hughes £>.004  0 | James  Wynne  £97*  S 

DYMCHURCH  fKent).— For  supplying  3,000  cubic  yards  of  rock 
for  the  sea-wall.  Mr.  Edward  Case,  surveyor 

John  I’earce ;£3  7 6 — Portland  stone. 

J.E.  Gabriel  o 18  ii— Kentish  Rag. 

J.J.  Joal  013  6 — Kentish  Rag. 

Thomas  Stiokells  0x3  6 — Kentish  Rag. 

Kent  Road  Company.)  f Average  per  c.  yard 

.Gravesend  (accepted). . /°  ‘5  9^  Cherbourg  granite. 


EXMOUTH. — For  the  erection  of  .a  pavilion  on  the  pier.  Mr.  J. 
Johnson,  architect,  9,  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  E.C. 

Kabbich  & Brown £973  I C.  Brealy £666 

H,  Phillips  78a  I F.  E.  Carter,  Exmouth*.. ..  630 

W.  H.  Perry  733  [ • Accepted. 


FALMOUTH. — For  the  erection  of  Free  Library,  &c.,  for  tlie 
Falmouth  Town  CoimciL  Mr.  F.  J.  Bellaniy,  architect,  Falmouth, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Tresidder,  Borough  Surveyor,  Market-strand, 


Falmouth 
S. ;.  Trehane 

S.  CoUiver .. . 


• • £6,557  I Moylu  8c  Mitchell 

• • 5p935  I A.  Carkeek,  Redruth*. . . 

..  5.75«  I * Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  provision  of  a cookery  centre  in  connexion 
with  the  Collingwood-street  School.  Ratcliff,  and  (or  other  works. 

for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect: 

Ifbriclwotk 


W.  Neill  £r.202  0 0 

H.  Knight  & Son 1.173  0 0 .... 

E.  Lawrance  & Son 1,088  o 0 .... 

W,  Gregar  & Son 1,070  0 o .... 

Co-operative  Builders.  Lira.  995  o o .... 

F.  J.Coxhead 934  o o*  .... 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  at 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  private  residence  of 
Mr.  Dale  Carr,  at  Woodside  Park.  Mr.  Lionel  Sargant.  arcliitecl 
H.  G.  Davenall,  Southampton  Works.  Gospel  Uak  £2,000  o 0 


LONDON.— Por  making  up  and  paving  Guion-road.  for  the 
vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Fulham.  .Mr.  James  P.  Norrington,  C.E.. 
Surveyor.  Town  Hall,  Walham  Green,  S.W. 


FOLKESTONE.— For  additions,  Ate.,  to  mineral  water  actory. 
Dover-street,  for  Messrs.  D.  P.  W.  Jones  A:  Co.  Mr.  Frank 
Newman,  architect,  23,  Ale.xandra  Gardens,  Folkestone . — 

H.  M.  Moody  £595  J Chas.  jenner,  Folkestone..  £57: 


I 'I 


1 1 J.  Constable £a:8 

I E.  Calvert,  Beverley 
I (accepted) 206 


'3  7 


»3  7 


FRIZINGTON  (Cumberland).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of 
Sunday-school  buildings,  rooms.  &c.,  and  alterations  to  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel.  M.  W.  G.  Scott,  architect,  "Victoria  Buildings. 
Workington 

Messrs.  Chapel  A:  Son.  Moor-ro.  ..'Cumberland £496 

(Heating  not  included.) 


G.  Warhurst  . 
Garside&Sons  ....  505  1 

Walter  Kinder 457 


E.xors.  of  T.  Slorcr  418  1 


GOLBORNE  (Lancs.).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a Primi- 
tive Methodist  chapel.  Bridge-street.  Mr.  J.  Wilson-Runcom, 
architect,  Park-road.  Golborner— 

J- Talbot,  Heath-street,  Colbotne £t,28o 

GRAVESEND.- For  road-making,  entrance  g.ates,  &c.,  for  the 
Royal  Terrace  Pier  Company.  Limited.  Mr.  John  J.  Robson, 
engineer,  3,  Victoria-street.  S.W.  :— 

Mullon  At  Wallace £499  | Tuffec  £411 

Masters  A:  Co 430  Goose* 374 

Arclier  427  j • Accepted. 


GRAYS  (Essex)-— For  the  supply  of  500  tc...,v/.a, 
road  metal,  for  the  Grays  Thurrock  Local  Board. 
Surveyor,  53,  High-street.  Grays 


Kent  Road  Maintenance  Co.,  Grave- 
send (accepted)  

E.  J.  At  W.  Goldsmith  


Co.. 


3ADMAVNE  (Dorchester)-— Accepted  for  the  new  additions, 
room,  and  offices  .at  Uroadni.ayne  National  School,  for  the 
littee  of  Management.  Mr.  A.  L.  T.  Tilley,  architect,  ' 
liU.  Dorchester : — 

Sdby,  Broadmaync £370  0 0 


IMLEY  (Kent).— Fertile  execution  of  surface-water  dr.iinage 
, Page  Heath  and  Bird-in-Hand-lancs,  for  the  Local  Board, 
tanley  Hawkings,  Surveyor,  Local  Board  Oflices,  Bromley, 
Quantities  by  the  Surveyor 

»«*  £368  0 o j E.  Peill  At  Sons £253  12  9 

Bdhams 302  10  6 D.  H.  Porter  239  0 0 

kcr  28416  7IIR.  Stockwell,  84, 

>er 273  to  5 I Homesdale  • road. 

W.  Wheeler..  264  210  | Bromley  (accepted)  18418  4 


ITON-ON-TRENT.— For  the  erection  of  a hospital  for  in- 
dise.iscs,  lodge,  stables.  Arc.,  Outwoods  Hill  Fields, 
ow.  for  Ilie  Town  Council,  Mr.  J.  E.  Swindlehurst,  C.E,, 
il  Offices,  Burton-upon-Trent 


8,526  r4 
8,476  o 
8.397  6 


I R.  Kershaw 8,049 

I G.  Hodges,  Burton- 

' on-Trent* 7,902  , 

* Accepted. 


W.  Grimlcy  At  Sons  .... 
E.  J.  Van  Praagh  At  Co. . 

L.  Sommerfeld 

Miindy  Ac  Co 

Blichfeldt  A:  Co 

Trickett  At  Sons 

J.  L.  Lyons  & Co.  . 


.-I 

Adams  ,276  0 192 

In^erial  Stone'  _ | 


Greonham |2 

WinipeyAtCo.  'a 
Victoria  Stone  | 


LONDON.— For  the  new  buildings.  Oxford-street  and  Harewood- 
place,  W.,  the  corner  to  be  occupied  by  the  National  aud  Provincial 
Banl^  Mr.  Robert  J.  Worley,  architect,  Qu, antities  supplied  by 


Laurence  & Sons 


QS 


Houghton  A:  Son  . 

Bangs 

Willmott  At  Co 

Marchant  At  Hirst.. 
Miskin  


LONDON.— For  building  three  new  shops  in  Forless-road.  N.W,. 
forjtlr.  W.  Flint.  Mr.  H,  Percy  Monckton,  arcliitect,  32,  Walbrook, 
Quantities  supplied 

£3,574|Ru5aU £2.742 

Harris  & Wardropp 2.M7 

Baldwin  Bro^, 2,773  I,amble 2.583 

MarctiantAtHirst 2,739  I Gould  Ac  Brand  2,304 


LON  DON.-For  fitting  up  double  shop.  Great  Eastern  Liverpool- 
nreet  Station  extension  in  Bishopsgaie-strcet.  for  Messrs.  Hudson 
Mr.  F.  Le  Rossignal.  architect.  1,  Gresham  Buildings,  Bas- 


inghall- 
W.  Howard  A:  Sons  .£604 
W.  H.  LasceUes  AtCo.  344 


7 0 I F.  Sage  & Co. ., 
o o I W.  Shepherd*,, 
' Accepted. 


Cornish 

IrishQuartzIte  : 
Basalt. . 


* In  quantities  suitable  to  contractor. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. — For  the  erection  of  four  shops 
London-atreet.  Kingston-on-Tliaines.  Messrs.  F.  At  W.  Stocker! 
surveyors.  90  and  91.  Queen-street.  Cheapside.  E.C. 

J.  Dickson £2.980  I J.  W.aus £2.1 

S' .• 2,500  G.  Merredew  2.1 

1.  Linfieid  2,395  Charles  King i.i 

England  & Gale 2,319  | G.  R.  Story  (too  iate)  ....  i.i 


LLWYNPIA  (Wales).— For  additions,  Ate.,  to  chapel : also  erec 
tion  of  school  buildings,  for  the  Jerusalem  Baptist  Church.  Messrs. 
^ M.  Roberts  At  Son,  architccls  and  surveyors.  Portinadoc,  North 

D.  C.  Jones  A:  Co £3.789  1 Morgan  & Williams.  Tony- 

Charles  Jenkins  At  Sons ..  a.soo  I nanHu  •— — - — i- 
T.  L,  Old I486 1 


DIFF.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Wood-street 
rgational  Chapel,  for  the  Building  Committee-  Messrs. 

T-  . chitects,  Newport  and  Cardiff, 


Fawckner, 
lies  supplied 

£^.675  c 


J.  W,  Rodger £2,21 

Morgan  & Groom  ..  2,21 
E.  1 iimer  & Sons  ..  2.if 
W.  Thomas  Ac  Co...  2,17 


J.  Thomas. . . . . 
Hy.  Davies  ... 
Knox  Si  Wells ' 


CHESTER.— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  B.-irrack- 
(fftr  ih»  School  Board,  Messr.s.  Goodey  At  Cressall.  archi- 
liambers.  Colchester.  Quantities  by  the  architects:— 

£m,495  I G.  Dobsen  £13,300 

13.760  C.  E.  Orfeur 13.489 

13,670  Everett  At  Son,  Colchester 
>3.598!  (accepted)  13,123 


iihanibers  . . 


....£2891  E.  P.  Bulled  & Co,* £217 


k'GON.— For  the  erection  of  billiard-room  for  Mr.  D.  N. 
» at  Belmont,  Addiscombe.  Mr.  D.  R.  Dale,  architect, 
(i-court.  Old  Broad-street 

uV  Harper £1,219  1 Marriage  (accepted)  £830 

950  I Rick  843 


LONDON.— For  the  supply  of  260.000  Jarrah,  deal,  or  pitch-pine 
wood  paving-blocks.  Arc.  for  Euston-toad,  for  the  St  Pancras 
Vestry.  Mr.  W.  Nisbet  Blair,  C.E.,  Vestry  Offices,  St,  Pancras 
London,  N.-W. 

Jarrali  'Yellow  Pitch 
deal.  pine. 

Grilfiths.  Kmgstand-road*  ....  £12  is  ..  £ — ..  £ _ 

B.  G.  Elliott,  Kentish  Town. 

I’alfreman  .ik  Foster.  New  ^ 7 S 0 . . B 19  6 

Broad-street ij  o..  6176  (In  May) 

Temperley  At  Co,,  Bishops- 

gate-street -Within  — _ ..  _ 

Burt,  Boulton,  At  Haywood, 

Cannon-street  — ..  7 3 g.,  _ 

* Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebviilding  the  “Weaver's 
Arms  public-house.  London  Wall.  E.C..  for  Mr.  Wm.  Dorton. 
Mr,  Fred.  A.  Asliton,  architect,  3,  Crooked-lane,  E.C. 

w . . .£5°42i 

wi^.^wa^ikev;:;:::;:::;:;:;;  ;;;;  ^7^  ;;;; 

Heafe^l-rViw-.-;:::::;::;:  t:l^  ■■■■  i-ii* 

Courtney  A:  Fairbaim — _ t 

J.  Allen  A:  Son  _ _ f'S 

J.AtH. Cocks* 4,060  ....  576  4.636 

•Accepted, 


ofBalhani  Assembly  Rooms.  Hieli- 
oad,  Balham.  Messrs.  Dale  At  Gadsdon,  arcliiiects,  8,  Union- 
ourt,  ijln  Broad-street  :— 

Bearc  (no  competition)  ....£s,coo  o o 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  sanitary  works  at  the  Church  nf 
St.  Mary's.  Spital-sqSare.  Mr.  D.  R.  Dale,  architect -1 

^ g 


LONDON.-For  the  construction  ofa  sewer,  Orchard-street  and 
Orchard-place,  for  the  Poplar  Bonrd  of  Works.  Mr.  G.  F.  Holt 
Surveyor  ofthe  Board 

E- * W.  lies  £2,691  I J.  S.  Davis  £1670 

Thomas  Ad.ams  2,200  G,  J.  Anderson.  74.  H.ist  ' 

fewSbld ::::::::::  ;:;g|  ..  ,.,,5 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £1,500.] 

S LONDON.-For  lay'mg  about  3,903  ft,  of  9-in.  .and  la-in,  patent 
le  sewers^  at  OrcLard-street  and  Orchard-place,  Poplar,  for  the 
plar  Board  of  Works  ->,6 

Adams  2,200  Davis  *i’6?S 

Joseph  Jackson  2.055  | G.  Anderson  ‘ ,'aL 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £t.soo  ] ' 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  new  music-room,  for  Mr, 
Crosse,  Gloucester<resceat,  Regent  s Park.  Mr.  C.  A.  ( 
architect  :— 

Dimes  Ac  Co.,  Albanystreet,  N.  -W £600  1 

[No  competition.] 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  to  29.  Gloucester-crescent 
Regent's  Patk,  for  Mr.  Henry  Belchan.  Mr.  C.  A.  Cadnev’ 
architect:— 

Danes  At  Co..  Albany-street,  N.W £too  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


.P.'NDON,— For  puUiDg  down  and  rebuilding  the  "Oueen 
Adelaide  public-house.  Hackney-toad,  N.E..  for  Messrs  Clvmrilpr 
& Co.  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ashton,  architect,  3.  Crcloked  la^e  E C •_ 

T X.  H ro-uc  Building.  Fittings,  Total. 

J.  Si  H.  Locks £2,499  ...»  £6sij  tcR 

H.  Wall  Ac  Co %.4^  .... 

CoulsellBros 2.064  -...  659  ijy?! 


MAIDSTONE.— For  levelling,  paving  Acc 
VMtr*.,-  l-staf.Jor'the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 


Regiiiald-road, 
Mr.  Walter  G. 
M.aidstone  : — 


Scoon«,  C.K.,  Borciugli  Enginee7,"Fair  Meadow. 

Hope  A:  Freeman. ...£131  13  6 J.  A:  H.  Bridge.  Maid- ' 

William  Coker  122:1  0 stone  (accepted)  ..  £87  10  o 

HorscroftAc  Mills...,  103,5  0 A.  Hutson  ..........  ,9  5 

W.  1 . Burrows 94  o o | >9  5 


Hijta,.,.  Ooord.  M,.  Tbos.  Hddry 


Mount  Sorrel  Granite  Co.,  Mount  Sorrel 

Enderby  and  S.  Stanton  (iranite  Co.,  Narboro 

A.  E.  Marston.  Enderby 

Eiiderby  and  3.  Stanton  Granite  Co.,  Narboro 

A.  E.  Marston.  Enderby 

Croft  Granite  Co..  Croft ’ 

Griff  Granite  Co.,  Griff,  near  Nuneaton"!!."  " 


To  be  Delivered  ai 


Stoney  .Stanton  

Stooey  Stanton,  Sapeoto . 

KUby  Bridge  Wharf 

Broughton  Astley  Railway  Station 

Countesthorpe  Railway  Station  

Ullesthorpe  Railway  Station  

Rugby  Wharf  Railway  Station !!! 

Velvertoft  Railway  Station.. 

N.  Kilworth  Ac  Wolford  Railway  Station. 


Kate  or  Price  per  Toi 
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WINCHESTER.— For  the  reconstruction  of  four  arched  br^MS 
over  the  London  and  Basingstoke  CanaL  Mr.  Jas.  Robinson,  C.fc.i 
13.  Southgate-street.  Winchester  •— 


MANCHESTER.— For  the  constiuction  of  a fiagged 
'Tf.  John  Thorp.  168.  Higher  Blackley 


Mr.  John  Thorp.  168.  Higher  HlacKiej  .- 

John  R.  Drinki-ater. . £.93  Bacon,  Black. 

France*  Hughes....  178  to  9 I ley  (accepted) . 


17S  0 


Ffsher‘Br'’os!’^!^‘.''.^.'.'-'.‘.‘.V.'.'^e|^  I ”■  W^'end!  NotUnghi^'^d^B 


• Accepted. 


Johnstone  Bros.,  architects,  39.  Uowther-street.  Lariisie. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Johnstone  f^^jrwKmnev  960  17  s 

Geo.  McKenzie. ...ia.7>6  o ^ t Marshail 

L.  Ferguson  s.iSa  10  o Srnith  * Marshall. 

James  Beaty  •°Accept^^^^*^°” 


sl^'i."*rfur‘^the'swiadon  N^^town  I oc J Board.  Mr.  H.  j. 
Hamp.  surs’eyor.  Regent^ircus,  New  Swindon.— 

Huntstrtet. 

Charles  Williams,  New  Swindon  £tSS  9 9 


Charles  Williams,  New  Swindon  103  13 

U-tUixstcH-strtttBack.road.  ^ . 

Free  ti  Sons.  Maidenhead  9°  *3  ® 


nvFHAMPTON  (Devon). — For  additions.  *c..  to  school 
builS.  fcr  ‘he  School  Board.  Mr.  Harry  Geen,  architect, 

. ...  £4.51  Henry  Harris  * John 

jamesjulian  x.4  s j glecman,  < 'kehampton*  ..jC37S 

• Accepted. 


Murdock  8 

Cameron  

J.  Thumwood  ...... 

B.  Cooke  * Co.i 
Church-road.  Batter- 
sea (accepted).. .. 


.£z,83S  19 


WINFORTON  (Herefordshire).— For  the  restoration,  *c.,  of  the 

K Irish  church.  Messrs.  Nicholson  & Son,  architects.  Hereford  1— 

enrySinith  z;,. 627  I James  Webb  ............ i.i.4tS 

R Morgan  1,590  Charles  Edwards,  Leo- 

W.  H.  Smith  1.565  minster  (accepted)  i,397 

Thomas  Price i.zao  I 

[Architect’s  estimate,  jCti43o-J 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Lt( 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OT 

SATH  STONB. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving  a 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


WOOLWICH.— For  the  supply  of  granite  road-metal.  &c..  for 
the  Local  Board.  Mr.  H,  O.  Thomas.  Surveyor.  Town  HaU, 
Woolwich ;—  .... 

Wm.  Gibbs  £t.^^5  0 o I A.  & F.  Maunelle 

Wm.  Muir  & Co....  1.097  t 8 W.  Griffiths 

Mowlem  & Co 1.150  0 o R.  L.  * J.  Fe 

LeMaitre i.tro  o o|  tags 


£1.141  t3 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  ips.  per  annum  {or 
4s.  pd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “ The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Morning' t Post. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  R.  S.  (we  cannot  advise  about  books;  see  geneml  notice  below. 
Better  get  the  lists  of  one  or  two  such  publishers  as  Spon  * Co. 
and  Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.) 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  5tc.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


SOUTHAMl'TON.-For  erecting  a wholesale 
house,  drying  sheds,  &c..  for  Messrs.  Misselbrook  & W eston. 


house,  drying  sheds,  *c..  tot  mesars- 

Mr.  H.  /.  Weston,  architect,  Southampton.  Quantities  by  the 

yMe’^Tc^e  £2.585  I H.  Stevens  Bt  Co £*.493 

Player  * Toole  2.56®  U'-  Osman.  Southampton*  2.440 

• Accepted. 

[Architect’s  protecting  tender,  £2.500.) 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givtag 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

He  caHMOt  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications.^ 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  m.atters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


HAM  Hllali  STOWB. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  specia: 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOi 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  QuiJ 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliver 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  fn 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoll 
under*Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent  \ Mr,  E.1 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [A^i 


Aapbalta. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Li.' 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4, 
Poultry,  E.  C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materitds  il 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  flod 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-roon 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphff 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Ad\: 


SOUTHERNOOWN.— Accepted  for  additions  to  •'Glanraore.  ’ 
Soulhemdown.  for  Mrs.  Thomas,  the  Heath.  Cardiff.  Messrs. 
Veall  fit  Sant,  architects.  Cardiff :—  « 

E.  Preece,  Bridgend  ~”S  “ » 


ST  ANDOS  (Hens.).— Accepted  for  building  four  residences  in 
Stortford-road,  Siandon,  Herts.,  for  Mr.  Fred  A.  Ashton,  architect. 


3.  Crooked-Une,  E.C.  :—  ^ . 

Chas.  Chapman  ® ' 


STANLEY.-For  the  supply  of  1.B30  yards  kerbing.  clianneUing, 
&c.,  ereaion  of  bridge.  &c.,  Scuth  Moot,  for  the  Loc.-U  Board.  Mr. 
Joseph  Roulledge.  Surveyor,  Local  Board  Offices,  Stanley  ;— 

XUison £«.4ta  3 6 I Johnson £^  7 3 

CamcV  1.007  t4  0 Murphy  97°  >4  3 

Whitfield" 993  4 o I Simpson,  Newcastle  • 865  iB  o 

• Accepted. 


SWADLINCOTE  (Derby).— For  the  erection  of  two  shops  at 
Swadlincote,  near  Burton-on-T rent,  for  Mr.  A.  Eley.  Mr.  Arthur 
T.  Greenwood,  architect  and  surveyor,  WoodviUe.  Quantities  by 
the  architect  , 

Thos.  Lowe  * Sons  £465  o « 

Ernest  Clarke.  Melton  Mowbray  (accepted) 437  o « 

ULDALE  (Cumberland).— For  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
for  the  Governors  of  the  UIdale  Grammar  School.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Johnson,  architect.  27A,  English-street,  Carlisle 

J,  R.  Routledge,  Mealsgate.  Carlisle  £785  to  o 

(For  the  completion  of  the  whole  of  the  works  ) 


SFKAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especially  I; 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Ad\ 
QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHll 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
MBTCHIM  A SON,  20,  Farliament-st.,  S. 
“ QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES  AND  DIAE/ 
Fors894,prlce6d.post7d*  Inleatheri/- Post i/x.  fAl. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 
Zeal^d.  India.  China.  Cwlon,  fitc.  26s.  pet  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Publisher  of  "THE  BUIUSER."  No.  46.  Catberine-street.  W.C. 


Established  1866. 


J.J.ETRD)6E,Jf’ 

SLATK  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  aid  TILER, 


MICHELMORB  & EEAi 

Mauulactnren  of 


COLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINffli 

LEVER,  SCREW,  A BARBEL  BOXA] 


Self-Acting '•  PALL  DOWN”  GATB  BTOPB.  5 
and  IMPEOVRD  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  deecrift 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAB 
Pbioes  Ubdcobd  VpPT.rnv^ON 


THE 


Frdicl  isiliall 


USK  (Mon.1.— Forjaddilions  and  alterations  to  the  Priory.  I'sk, 
• Mr.  R.  Rickards,  J.P.  Messrs.  V'call  * Sant,  architects.  Cardiff. 


< ■ue.iiiiio  supplied  : — ^ 

A.S.Mo^nACo.  ..£f.t3o  o I Henry  Parfitt £990 

E.  C.  Newby  fit  Co.  . 1 ..-l— — 

John  Jenkins 


1.024  19  Hatherley  & Carr  897 

93  o I Knox  fit  Wells,  Car^ff* 

• Accepted. 


WARWICK —Accepted  for  the  supply  of  Hartshill  nr  granite 
stone,  for  the  Kineton  Highway  Board.  Mr.  H.  Treadwell.  District 
Surveyor,  Kineton,  Warwick 

C.  Atiell,  Hartshill,  AlherstDne..  ..About a.ooo  tons  at  pnees 
varying  from  6s.  3d,  to 
7S.  Od.  per  ton. 


WHlTB'i’.— For  additions,  fire.,  to  the  Mount  Board  School,  Cliff- 
street.  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Smales,  architect,  -* 
Skinner-street,  Whitby 


voverdaleitLanghom  681  6 

A.  Palframan  673  ii  7 I William  Langdalo  fit 

~ ’ ■ 64018  o|  Son.  Whitby* $36  1 

* Accepted. 


Robinson  KarUnd  . 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


SLATING  AND  TILING, 


To  be  Executed  by  Contract  In  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn  ■ Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 
Bbthnal  Grbbn,  London,  E, 


COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House,  Cannon-street,  1 


SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  t 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS; 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  R003 
WASP’HOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOC 
&c.,  &c. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  tot 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  b 
General  Post  Office,  and  othel 
imnortant  bnlldings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 

IRON  CISTERNS. 

F.  BRABY  & CO, 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

Particulars  on  application.  CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATIC 

LONDON:  LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW:  ^ 

252  to  364,  EtISTON-EOAD  N.W,,  and  6 and  8,  HATTON  SAEDEN.  47  and  49,  ST.  ENOCH-SOOA^ 

218  and  220,  HIGH-STEEET,  BOEOUQH,  S.E. 


Xlbe  Builber, 


vot.  LXVI. 


April  i8, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Design  for  Wall  Paper. — By  Mr.  Anhi 
The  Proposed  Houses  of  Parliament  a! 


ir  L.  Gwatkin  

Berne. — Professor  H.  Auer,  Architect. 


Double-Page  Ink-Phota. 

.Three  Dovb'e-Page  Photo-Litho' s. 


Blocks  in  Text, 


FUn,  Bemc  Hoeses  oFParliainent. 


Chamber  and  Passajre  of  an  Ancient  Cr^-pt 
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niagiams  lUustrating-  ••Student’s  Column' 


Ventilation  of  the 'Houses  of  Parliament 
r they  Build  at  Nice 


Engineering  Societies 

The  London  County  Council 


Church  of  St.  John.  Damascus. 


a Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 

ping  Forest  

ardsat  the  Chicago  Exhibition 

• Surveyors'  Institution 

• Art  Union  of  London 

apetiiions  

tign  for  Wall  Paper  and  Frieze  

e New  Houses  of  Parliament,  Beene  .. 


An  Ancient  Crypt. 

The  R.I.B.A.  Discussions. 


General  Building  Ncr 


Sanitary  and  Engineering  N< 


Quantities 

Architectural  Association  Visit  to  St.  Paul’s  

Hospital  Ventilation  

Admiralty  Buildings  Heating  and  Ventilating  Contract 

Is  a Concrete  Floor  Sound-proof  t 

Boiler  Explosions ’■  

London  Tramways  Co 


Foreign  and  Colonial 


Miscellaneous 


Meetings 


Recent  Patents 

Some  Recent  Sales  of  Property 


Prices  Current  of  Materials 


Uiitectural  Societies 


morbid  state  of  sensitiveness  which  regards 
every  contact  with  the  external  air  as  a hard- 
There- 


he  Ventilation  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

ROM  the  peiiod 
^ - S when  our  great 

4 ] legislative  palace 

9 built  there 

building  that  it 
3uld  present,  among  other  excellences,  a 
»del  of  efficient  ventilation.  With  this 
:w  it  has  been  the  field  of  various  successive 


ship  and  even  a danger  to  health, 
fore,  in  dealing  with  the  ventilation  of  a 
place  in  which  many  persons  assemble,  we 
should  always  be  in  favour  of  suiting  the  venti- 
lation to  the  taste  of  those  who  desire  most 
of  it.  The  others  may  grumble,  but  they 
will  be  the  better  for  it  in  the  long  run,  even 
without  knowing  why. 

Mr.  Keith’s  report  to  the  present  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  represents  the  latest 
proposal  for  the  improvement  of  the  venti- 
lation of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
report  touches  briefly  on  the  historic  side  of 
the  subject,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  expound 
the  causes  of  present  defects.  At  present 
the  ventilation  is  entirely  on  the  extract 
system  (the  extracting  power  being  furnished 
by  fires  at  the  foot  of  the  upcast  shafts  in 
the  towers),  except  in  regard  to  the  debating 
chamber  itself  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  the  indraught  of  air  is  assisted  by 
propulsion  fans,  so  that  it  is  a combination  of 
the  plenum  and  vacuum  system.  These  fans 
were,  we  believe,  a somewhat  recent  addi- 
tion, and  we  were  told, 


mmons,  has,  however,  refused  to  be 
isfied.  It  must  be  admitted  that  to  supply 
re  air  in  .a  manner  which  shall  satisfy  all 
: occupants  in  a room  that  holds  several 
idred  people,  and  is  from  time  to  time 
lupied  to  its  full  capacity  of  seat  room,  is 
Jut  the  most  crucial  test  to  which  the 
ources  of  a ventilating  engineer  could  be 
t.  Not  only  is  there  the  difficulty,  a 
isiderable  one  in  any  case,  of  supplying 
sh  air  so  that  it  shall  be  equally  useful  to 
1 utilised  by  persons  in  all  parts  of 
1 room,  but  there  is  the  additional 


inspecting  the 
ventilating  arrangements  of  the  building  five 
or  six  years  ago,  that  they  were  not  very 
much  used  — only  when  specially  hot 
weather  rendered  them  necessary  ; but 
we  presume  from  the  terms  of  the  report 
become  more  con- 
The  air  is  warmed 
the  habitable  parts  of 


that  their  use  ha 
tinuous  since  then, 
before  entering 
the  building  by  steam-pipes,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  placed 
in  a basement  immediately  under  the  House, 
but  separated  from  it  by  a chamber  which  is 
called  the  mixing  chamber,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  allow  the  warmth  to  be  more, 
evenly  diffused  through  the  air  before  it 


sanitary  sensitiveness  of  the  day  will  not 
long  tolerate  the  present  method;  and  it 
may  be  a question  whether  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  it  had  not  better  be  taken 
into  consideration  at  once,  more  especially  as 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  one  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  securing  adequate  ventilation  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  clumsy  and  antiquated  extract  force  of 
the  upcast  shaft  and  fire  Mr.  Keith  proposes 
to  do  away  with  entirely,  rightly  observing 
that  such  a system  is  inadequate  from  the 
fact  that  it  acts  less  powerfully  in  summer, 
when  rapid  ventilation  is  most  required,  than 
in  winter  ; it  might  be  added  that  for  such  a 
complicated  building,  and  for  a debating 
chamber  subject  to  such  frequent  and  sudden 
changes  in  its  numerical  population,  the 
system  is  additionally  defective  from  the 
difficulty  of  regulating  and  rapidly  varying 
the  strength  of  its  action.  He  proposes,  of 
course,  mechanical  extract  fans,  which  can 
be  driven  quicker  or  slower  at  any  moment 
as  required. 


the  extraordinary  and  insanitary  idea  of 
admitting  air  through  the  floor  coverings 
which  are  trodden  all  day  by  the  feet  of  the 
occupants,  with  the  natural  result  of  bringing 
up  to  some  extent  at  least,  into  the  House, 
the  dust  and  lighter  particles  of  dirt  which 
have  accumulated  in  the  floor  covering.  It 
seems  almost  like  a farce  that  the  air  is 
“washed”  before  being  admitted  into  the 
heating  chamber,  when  it  is  to  be  fouled  in 
this  way  immediately  afterwards.  The 
original  intention,  carried  out  for  a long 


iyV  ' W,(., 
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The  third  main  defect  noted  in  the  report 
i<5  the  employment  of  steam-pipes  as  heaters. 
Mr.  Keith  finds  that  the  gills  or  “batteries'’ 
placed  on  the  pipes  in  iS54bySir  Golds- 
worthy Gurney,  with  the  view  of  getting 
increased  area  of  heating  surface  with  a 
lower  temperature,  do  not  perform  this 
office  effectually,  because  the  system  of 
covering  a certain  proportion  of  the  batteries 
with  cloths  in  order  to  moderate  the  warmth 
when  required  (when  the  House  is  very  full 
for  example),  operates  in  heating  the  plates 
so  much  while  they  are  under  cover,  that 
they  burn  the  air  on  removal  just  as  much  as 
the  unadulterated  pipes  did  before.  The 
substitution  of  warm  water  for  steam  in  the 
pipes  would,  he  considers,  meet  the  case  by 
reducing  the  heat  of  the  surface  without 
rendering  it  necessary  to  lay  down  a fresh 
system  of  pipes.  We  presume  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  “ batteries " would  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  area  of  heating  surface 
which  would  be  supplied  by  the  increased 
area  of  the  larger  pipes  which  would  other- 
wise be  necessary  when  water  heating  was 
substituted  for  steam;  though  this  point  is 
not  expressly  touched  upon. 

We  now  come  to  the  crucial  difficulty  in 
the  case,  and  the  one  which  has  evidently 
more  especially  led  to  the  present  inquiry 
into  the  ventilation  of  the  Houses;  that  is, 
the  unequal  supply  of  air  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  it  has  been  found  by 
obser\-atiou  and  experiment  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  condition  of  the  air  in  the  centre 
of  the  House,  that  at  the  sides  is  not  pure. 
On  this  head  the  report  says  - 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  a state  of  matters  very 
far  indeed  removed  from  ideal  ventilation,  exists  at 
present  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  more 
especially  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Not  only 
have  I visited  all  parts  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  remained  there  hour  after  hour,  in  order  to  find 
out  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon  me  personally, 
but  I arranged  for  several  Members  of  the  House, 
as  well  as  other  impartial  and  healthy  persons  from 
the  outside,  to  sit  for  a few  hours  at  a lime  in  various 
parts  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  give 
me  independent  evidence  of  their  experience,  and 
their  testimony  in  every  instance  was  unfavourable. 
Healthy  people  accustomed  to  fresh  air,  and  entering 
a building  directly  from  the  outride,  are  the  best 
possible  judges  .as  to  the  condiiion  of  the  atmos- 
phere inside.  The  unf.ailing  effect  produced  on 
persons  visiting  the  House  ot  Commons  and  sitting 
there,  say,  for  from  two  to  three  hours,  is,  first,  a 
feeling  o’f  drowsiness,  after  which  pain  over  the  eye- 
brows and  headache  are  experienced,  and  then  a 
feeling  of  lassitude  and  enervation  ensues.  These 
symptoms  point  most  assuredly  to  a vitiated  state  of 
the  atmosphere  where  these  people  were  sitting." 

We  have  some  doubt  whether  this  is  not 
a little  exaggerated  ; at  all  events,  in  sitting 
through  a pretty  long  debate  one  evening  in 
those  Strangers' seats  known,  we  believe,  as 
" under  the  gallery,’  \ve  were  not  conscious 
of  any  of  these  debilitating  effects  ; but  we 
must  admit  that  the  House  was  not  by  any  , 
means  luil  at  the  time.  However,  the' 
evidence  tnat  the  ventilation  is  not  equally 
good  in  all  parts  of  the  House  seems 
unquestionable,  and  the  reason  for  it,  as 
hinted  just  now,  is  shown  to  be  connected 
with  the  modification  of  the  original  system 
of  inward  ventilation  all  over  the  floor, 
coupled  with  the  use  ol  the  propulsion  fan. 
When  the  system  was  an  extract  only,  and 
the  admission  was  through  the  dusty  carpet 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  floor,  it  is 
probable  that  the  ventilation,  however 
unsatisfactory  in  other  respects,  was  more 
evenly  diffused  than  at  present.  Now  that 
the  admission  of  air  is  only  in  the  centre  of 
the  floor,  and  that  an  additional  impulse  is 
given  to  it  by  the  propulsion  fans,  Mr.  Keith 
shows  that  the  result  is  that  the  main 
body  of  incoming  air  is  sent  up  in  a column 
to  the  ceiling,  which  is  its  only  organised 
outlet,  and  does  not  spread  sufficiently  to 
the  sides,  where  the  air  is  apt  to  remain 
stagnant ; and  thus  the  very  means  employed 
^ assist  the  propulsion  of  fresh  air  into 'the 
House  militate  against  its  effectual  service 
in  purifying  the  atmosphere.  In  fact  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  in  tiie  House  of  Lords, 
which  is  ventilated  only  by  extraction,  and 
where  the  admission  is  still  through  the 
horse-hair  woollen  carpet  over  the  chief 


portion  of  the  floor  area,  the  fresh  air  (if 
it  can  rightly  be  called  “ fresh  " after  coming 
through  that  carpet)  is  much  more  evenly 
distributed,  and  there  are  not  the  same 
complaints  as  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
To  meet  this  defect  in  the  latter  chamber, 
Mr.  Keith  makes  what  appears  to  us  the 
rather  curious  and  unscientific  proposal  to 
form  other  outlets  under  the  galleries,  to  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  chamber,  and  to  be 
connected  with  the  horizontal  vitiated  air- 
shafts  above  the  division  lobbies,  or  to  the 
main  down-cast  vitiated  air-shafts  in  direct 
communication  with  the  Clock  Tower  up- 
cast shaft.  He  gives  a section  of  the 
House,  showing  how  the  incoming  air  in 
the  centre  is  thus  to  be  partially  deflected 
to  right  and  left,  to  replenish  the  space 
under  the  galleries.  We  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  certainty  that  it  will  do  so.  If 
the  air  is  all  drawn  by  a general  extract 
power,  it  will  surely  take  the  most  direct 
course  and  the  course  where  there  is  the 
least  friction,  it  will  not  go  round  by  the 
conduits  at  the  sides  because  Mr.  Keitli  and 
the  members  in  the  side  benches  want  it 
to  do  so,  more  especially  when  there  is 
still  the  initial  force  pushing  it  vertically 
from  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  House.  We 
do  not  believe  this  will  answer,  or  it  will 
only  answer  by  chance  ; and  we  are  quite  at 
a loss  to  understand  why  Mr.  Keith  did  not 
recommend  the  absolutely  certain  method  of 
having  additional  inlets  under  the  gallery, 
instead  of  outlets,  and  let  the  air  driven  in 
there  find  its  way,  as  it  undoubtedly  would, 
I0  join  the  main  column  ascending  to  the 
ceiling  outlets.  The  admission  or  propul- 
sion of  air  into  these  now  ill-ventilated 
portions  of  the  house  would  be  absolutely 
under  control,  and  its  action  would  be 
certain.  We  do  not  think  the  action  shown 
on  the  section  would  be  by  any  means 
certain  or  efficient,  and  we  regard  this 
feature  in  the  proposed  improvements  as 
very  doubtful  indeed,  and  recommend  the 
Office  of  Works  to  take  another  opinion 
before  expending  any  money  upon  it. 

\^■e  must  repeat,  however,  our  absolute 
conviction  that  the  whole  existing  system  of 
ventilation,  which  it  is  proposed  to  amend 
for  the  present  as  far  as  possible,  will  have 
to  be  re-arranged  eventually,  because  the 
admission  of  air  throngli  the  floor  is  a radically 
bad  method.  And  we  would  press  on  those 
immediately  concerned  whether  it  would  not 
be  the  wiser  plan  to  reconstruct  the  whole 
ventilating  system  at  one  coup,  rather  than 
spend  money  on  improving  an  arrangement 
whlcli  will  never  be  satisfactory,  and  which 
is  bound  to  go  sooner  or  later. 


HOW  THEY  BUILD  AT  NICE. 

(FROM  A CORRESPONDENT.) 
S'\TiiyTCE,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the 
little  Paris  on  the  Mediterranean 
where  the  residents  of  northern 
climes  who  possess  cash  and 
leisure,  betake  themselves  to  avoid  the  rigors 
of  winter  and  to  enjoy  themselves. 

The  bulk  of  the  building  work  is  done 
during  the  summer,  between  the  months  of 
May  and  October,  when  the  visitors  have 
flown,  the  hotels  closed,  and  the  town  is  left 
to  its  normal  population.  There  is  more 
than  one  reason  for  this.  In  the  first  place, 
most  of  the  building  work  consists  of  repairs 
and  additions  to  hotels,  boarding-houses, 
shops,  and  the  villas  of  winter  residents. 
This,  of  course,  can  only  be  done  during  the 
time  the  buildings  are  unoccupied ; but, 
apart  from  this  consideration,  any  builder 
who  should  be  venturesome  enough  to 
carry  on  building  operations  in  the  winter, 
except  perhaps  in  a back  street,  would  have 
an  agent  of  police  told  off  for  his  special 
benefit,  and  a single  stone  left  for  a moment 
outside  his  boundary,  would  be  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a contravention  and  its  consequent 
ayncndc.  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
contractors  prefer  to  indulge  themselves  in  a 
little  dolcc  far  n/enie  rather  than  to  see  all 
their  profits  eaten  up  by  a7nendes. 

But  when  the  incoming  trains  are  empty 


and  the  outgoing  crowded,  then  the  sons  c 
Italy  swarm  over  the  frontier,  the  noise  c 
the  saw  and  the  hammer  is  heard  in  th 
land,  and  the  air  is  redolent  of  Fiedmontes 
and  garlic. 

The  outside  walls  of  most  of  the  structure 
in  Nice  are  built  of  rubble  masonry  an; 
finished  in  stucco,  the  elaboration  varj-ing  c 
course  with  the  class  of  building.  Therean. 
however,  some  buildings  having  dresse 
stone  throughout,  but  these  are  few  and  ft 
between.  The  rubble  work  is  solidly  pt 
together,  but  has  not  the  workmanlik 
appearance  of  work  done  by  Englis 
masons.  Too  many  spauls  are  use 

to  pack  the  courses,  the  masons  n( 
having  the  knack  of  fitting  irregularh 
shaped  stones  one  in  the  other.  The  dresse 
work  is,  however,  equal  to  anything  anywhep 
The  stone  used  is  a local  limestone,  hard  an; 
durable.  Large  blocks  for  dressed  wor 
comes,  however,  from  the  Turbia  quarric 
There  is  an  excellent  local  lime,  but  goo 
sand  has  to  be  got  by  rail  Irom  Golfe  Juai 
and  other  places.  Good  bricks  are  ont 
obtainable  from  Marseilles,  and  are,  thert 
fore,  expensive,  and  little  used  for  thic 
walls.  Inside  partitions  are  mostly  put  u 
with  hollow  bricks.  These  are  about  9 ii 
by  4 in.,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  i-J-  in.  t 
4 in.,  the  ordinary  thickness  used  being  li  it 
or  2 in.  Fine  mortar  is  used  for  this  worl 
and  partitions  of,  say,  15  ft.  by  10  It.  are  ru 
up  without  any  wood  framing  or  binder 
whatever.  To  look  at  these  partitions  whe! 
being  built,  one  would  think  that  a vigorow 
push  would  cause  a collapse,  but  in  reality:; 
would  take  a Samson  to  bring  them  dowp 
The  so-called  fire-proof  floors  in  good  buik 
ings  are  formed  with  iron  joists  about  3 f 
apart,  arched  between  with  2-in.  brie 
on  flat,  the  haunches  being  filled  i 
level  with  concrete.  The  floor  is  ordinaril 
tiled  with  4-in.  red  pentagon  tiles.  It  i; 
however,  sometimes  of  cement  or  wooo 
The  ceiling  is  formed  with  lath  and  plaste 
on  joists  in  the  usual  way.  Coke  breez 
and  cement  concrete  floors  have,  howeve' 
been  recently  introduced.  The  roofs  at 
covered  with  red  tiles.  This  gives  Nice 
very  pretty  appearance  when  viewed  fror 
the  surrounding  heights.  The  old  building 
have  the  old-iashioned  taper  tiles,  met  wit 
all  over  France,  but  these  are  l>eing  rapidH 
replaced  by  Roman  tiles. 

The  carpentry  and  joinery  is  much  th 
same  as  English.  The  limber  used  j 
mostly  Baltic  ; red  Meleze  (larch)  is,  how 
ever,  largely  used  for  roofing.  Tlie  roof 
are  not  very  scientifically  framed,  parts  oftel 
being  in  compression  when  they  ought  to  b 
in  tension,  and  vice  versd.  Pretty  heaw 
scantling  is,  however,  used,  so  that  the  root 
hang  together  by  brute  force.  The  lloorinr 
is  always  in  narrow  widths,  grooved  am 
tongued.  For  good  floors  solid  oak  parqu£| 
is  used,  laid  herring-bone  wise. 

The  joinery  is,  generally  speaking,  ver 
good;  on  the  whole,  better  than  what  ii 
turned  out  of  English  workshops.  The  door 
are  not  usually  so  thick  as  we  make  them 
but  the  mouldings  are  struck  on  the  solid  anc 
mitred,  not  planted  on,  as  is  usually  the  cast 
here.  The  windows  are  generally  casements 
opening  inwards,  and  great  pains  are  takeii 
to  make  these  vveathertight.  Venetian  blind 
are  usually  fixed  outside,  and  often  inside 
shutters  as  well. 

Plasterers'  work  is  pretty  much  the  same 
as  in  this  country.  The  outside  stucco  work 
is,  perhaps,  better  finished,  marble  powdS 
being  used  for  the  best  work.  Marble  is 
extensively  used  for  staircases,  window-sills 
floors,  &c.,  and  exclusively  for  chimney-i 
pieces.  Smiths'  work  is  done  at  Nice  in  an 
excellent  manner.  Cast-iron  work  is,  hovv< 
ever,  mostly  imported. 

The  gutters,  flats,  &c.,  to  roofs  are  of  zinc, 
and  are  fairly  well  done,  but  the  Nice  crafts-, 
men  are  no  good  at  lead-work  (nor,  for  that 
matter,  Frenchmen  generally).  If  lead-work  is 
required  to  be  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  Pinglish 
plumbers  are  indispensable.  The  French 
ideas  of  sanitary  work  is  also  very  crude  and 
behind  the  age.  In  this  department,  satisn 
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ry  work  can  only  be  done  by  getting 
out  from  home. 

decorative  fresco  work,  the  Italian 
man  is  facUe  princcps.  He  is  in  great 
2st  at  Nice,  scarcely  a ceiling  being 
d in  all  the  town  in  plain  whitewash. 
’ are  very  quick  at  this  work,  covering  a 
ig  with  a really  artistic  design  in  less 
than  it  would  take  an  English  painter 
n a few  lines.  In  fact,  the  way  a design 
s under  the  liand  of  an  Italian  fresco 
er  is  nothing  short  of  a revelation  to 
ntutored  Briton.  Cornices  and  mould- 
are  painted  and  shaded  in  such  a way 
give  an  appearance  of  solidity  suflicient 
2ceive  the  unwary.  In  one  case,  an 
tintance  of  mine,  new  to  this  kind  of 
, actually  mounted  a step-ladder  to  take 
file  of  a cornice  before  he  found  that  it 
ill  on  the  flat.  I am  not  to  be  talcen  as 
lending  this  kind  of  sham  work.  I 
y mention  the  existence  of  the  fact, 
is  fresco  work  is  not  confined  to  the 
ors,  but  the  exteriors  of  buildings  are 
led  with  a profusion  of  cornices,  string- 
es,  window-dressings,  &c.,  all  equally 
tic,  and  in  some  cases  landscapes  and 
pictures  in  perspective  are  added, 
outsides  of  most  of  the  buildings  are 
red  buff.  This  is  rather  at  variance 
picturesque  etfect,  the  red  roofs  being 
nly  break  in  a monotonous  splash  of 
V ochre. 

5 painting  in  oils  does  not  differ 
ialiy  from  the  same  work  in  this 

ry- 

Iding  work  is  carried  out  on  a different 
n from  what  obtains  here.  There  the 
al  contractor  is  not  often  met  with, 
being  usually  a separate  contractor  for 
trade.  A contract  for  a lump  sum  is 
m made,  each  trade  working  on  a fixed 
and  everything  being  measured  up  on 
letion.  When  a job  is  given  out  to 
ndered  for  each  one  tenders  so  much 
: or  below  the  tariff. 

:le  or  no  machinery  or  appliances  are 
(except  for  joinery)  either  in  the  pre- 
on  of  work  or  on  the  building  itself, 
i materials,  even  for  buildings  four  or 
:ories  high,  being  carried  up  on  men’s 
iers. 

serving  on  one  occasion  a man  slowly 
ig  his  wav  up  a steep  run  with  a large 
on  his  back,  I remarked  to  the  con- 
■r  that  in  England  a steam  hoist  would 
led  for  that  purpose.  His  reply  was  : 
England  you  have  cheap  coal  and  dear 
r ; here  we  have  cheap  labour  and  dear 
so  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  ; besides, 
e custom  of  the  country."  This  latter 
if  the  reply  settled  it.  “It’s  the  custom  of 
ountry  " is  the  Nice  native's  uliima  ratio 
defending  any  stupid  or  obsolete  way 
ing  things,  and  you  would  be  considered 
y obstinate  and  disagreeable  fellow  if 
ontinued  the  argument  further, 
loncluding  word  as  to  the  comparative 
s of  Nice  workmen.  The  labourers  are 
5t  without  exception  Italians,  and  are 
hardworking.  They  are  paid  about 
per  day.  A large  number  of  masons 
ilso  Italians  or  of  Italian  e.xtraction. 
e are  not  bad  workmen,  but  do  not  kill 
selves  with  hard  work.  “Why  does 
hat  man  take  a heavier  hammer  ? I 
'ved  to  a foreman,  pointing  to  a mason 
?ed  in  cutting  out  an  opening  in  an  old 
and  who  was  leisurely  tapping  a stone 
a brick-hammer.  “Oh,  I suppose  he 
s it  would  be  too  fatiguing,”  he  replied 
is  best  French,  and  then  he  mildly 
nstrated  with  that  mason  in  choice 
s.  Contractors  and  foremen  have  to 
ireful  how  they  speak  to  their  workmen, 
ese  latter  have  their  " syndicates,”  and 
employer  gets  on  their  black  books  he 
have  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  good 
men  in  a busy  time. 

Nice  it  is  the  mason  who  fixes  all 
ow-frames  and  door  casings,  &c.,  as 
as  floor  joists  and  rough  roofs.  The 
jiary  plastering  is  also  done  by  masons, 
lie  joiners  are,  as  a rule,  fair  workmen, 
'oenchwork  especially  being  turned  out 


very  clean  and  strong,  but  the  fixing  is  not 
done  so  well.  Roofing  and  flooring  is  done 
by  distinct  sets  of  men  who  do  nothing  else. 
The  roofers  do  their  work  very  rough,  and 
the  floorers  (parqiietici's)  are  not  as  good 
workmen  as  they  might  be.  The  plasterers 
proper  do  only  fine  work  in  plaster  or  stucco. 
They  are  excellent  workmen  ; no  better  could 
be  found  anywhere.  The  fresco  painters  I 
have  referred  to  before,  and  the  ordinary 
painters  are  fair  workmen. 

A great  drawback  with  all  the  workmen  is 
want  of  proper  tools.  You  never  see  a joiner 
with  a good  kit,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  a 
mason  has  a spirit-level — or,  indeed,  a point 
or  chisel.  Many  joiners  hire  their  tools  from 
the  master,  paying  so  much  per  week. 

Like  the  British  workman,  his  Nice 
brother  often  goes  on  the  spree  on  Sunday, 
and  does  not  turn  up  on  Monday.  The 
“ Festal  ” is  his  great  temptation.  All  trades 
receive  from  four  to  six  francs  per  day  of 
about  ten  and  a-half  hours. 

In  summer  the  hours  are  from  six  to  seven, 
with  half-an-hour  for  breakfast  (eight  to  Iialf- 
past)  and  two  hoars  for  dinner  (twelve  to 
two),  but  as  the  winter  approaches  the  day 
is  shortened  and  the  dinner-time  curtailed. 
There  is  no  half-holiday  on  Saturday.  'I'he 
Nice  workman  does  not  care  to  work  on 
Sunday,  but  will  do  so  if  required. 

W.  I.  W. 


NOTES. 

HGOOD  deal  of  interest  has  been 
felt  as  to  who  would  be  nominated 
by  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
as  the  next  President,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  there  will  be  general 
satisfaction  when  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
Penrose  is  the  President  proposed.  His 
life-long  association  W’ith  the  study  and 
exposition  of  the  noblest  monuments  of 
ancient  architecture  would  render  his 
acceptance  of  the  office  significant,  at  a 
time  when  it  is  certainly  desirable  for  the 
Institute  to  show  unmistakably  that  there 
is  no  intention  of  allowing  it  to  become  a 
mere  surveyors’  society. 


WHAT  was  to  be  the  German  “National” 
Monument  to  the  late  Emperor 
William  I.,  at  a cost  of  about  400,000/.  is  now 
apparently  only  to  be  officially  an  “ Eques- 
trian Statue  ” to  the  deceased  at  half  the  cost. 
The  Emperor’s  draconic  ruling  as  to  the 
position  and  conception  of  the  monument, 
and  his  selection  of  the  artist,  so  thoroughly 
displeased  the  country  that  its  Parliament 
distinctly  refused  to  associate  the  term 
“ national"  with  so  unpopular  a memorial, 
and,  though  not  averse  to  voting  any 
reasonable  sum  for  a Pantheon  or  otlier 
really  representative  monument  to  the  old 
Emperor,  declined  to  endorse  so  large  an 
expenditure  as  400,000/.  for  the  realisation  of 
what  they  only  considered  their  ruler’s  whim. 
That  even  a sum  of  200,000/.  should  have 
been  voted  is  practically  only  due  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  case  and  the  enormous 
prestige  which  the  sic  jubeo  of  a monarch 
has  in  Prussia.  It  appears  after  all,  however, 
that  tl;e  monument  when  complete  will  be 
practically  the  same  thing  as  was  originally 
suggested,  whether  called  an  Equestrian 
, Statue  or  a “ National  Monument  ’’ ; and  the 
difference  in  cost  will  probably  only  mean  a 
postponement  in  the  completion  of  some  of 
the  many  statues  which  are  to  be  found 
room  for  under  the  arcades  surrounding  the 
monument  proper.  The  work  is  going  on 
now  at  Herr  Begas’  atelier.  The  models 
from  which  the  bronze  will  be  cast  are  well 
in  hand.  The  Emperor's  head,  three  times 
life-size,  is  practically  ready  for  the  foundry, 
and  is  considered  a great  success. 

A PAMPHLET  on  the  Eight  Hours  Day, 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans,"  written  specially 
in  reference  to  the  late  “ experiments  ” in  a 
forty-eight  hours  week,  ought  to  be  read  by 

* The  Eight  Hours  Day  in  British  Engineering  In- 
dustries. An  E.xamination  and  Criticism  of  recent  Expe- 
riments. By  J.  Stephen  Jeans.  London:  Ballantyne, 
Hanson,  S:  Co.  1894. 


those  who  have  been  too  much  beguiled  by 
Messrs.  Mather  & Platt’s  picture  of  the 
artisan  cheerfully  and  economically  accom- 
plishing in  eight  hours  what  he  used  to  do 
in  nine  hours.  At  Mr.  Jeans’  instigation  a 
set  of  twelve  questions  were  issued  by  the 
Iron  Trades  Employers’  Association  to  a 
number  of  large  employers,  to  which  more 
than  fifty  firms  replied.  One  of  the  questions 
(No.  II)  was — “When  the  nine  hours  system 
came  into  force,  years  ago,  did  you  find  that 
the  men  worked  proportionately  harder,  so 
as  to  produce  as  much  with  the  shorter  hours 
as  with  tlie  longer  hours?”  The  following 
are  among  the  answers  : — 

“ Not  one  jot  more  per  hour  than  when  ten  hours 
were  worked.” 

“ No  : we  do  not  think  there  was  ever  a sugges- 
tion at  that  time  that  the  men  would  work  harder." 

“No;  not  a fraction.” 

" When  the  hours  were  reduced  from  ten  to  nine, 
men  worked  no  harder,  but  at  the  same  even  pace.” 

“No,  decidedly  not,  even  directly  after  the 
change,  although  distinctly  promised.” 

“ No,  rather  the  reverse." 

“ The  nine  hours,  when  it  came  into  operation, 
had  with  us  a ruinous  effect.” 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  firms  to 
whom  these  questions  were  put  did  not  know 
that  the  answers  were  to  be  published.  The 
answers,  we  are  told,  were  given  under  the 
supposition  that  they  were  for  the  guidance 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  organisation  to 
which  the  firms  belonged.  Another  question 
put  was — “Would  it  be  possible  to  make  up 
for  the  reduced  time  by  any  change  in  the 
rate  of  working  the  machinery,  &c.,  or  other- 
wise ? ” Among  the  answers  to  this  question 
we  take  the  following  : — 

“ It  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  new  ma- 
chinery." 

“ If  we  knew  how  to  increase  the  rate  of  working 
the  machinery,  we  would  al  once  do  it,  without 
waiting  until  the  eight  hours'  movement  is  adopted." 

“ No  : the  machinery  being  worked  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  it  would  be  ii-Cpossible  to  make  up  for 
reduced  time.  ” 

‘ ' Most  certainly  not.  Machines  are  now  run  up  to 
full  speed  ; men  might  save  a few  minutes  per  day  by 
increased  attention." 

“ Possibly  to  some  e.xtent  in  time,  but  improve- 
ments in  machinery  and  methods  of  doing  work  are 
continually  being  introduced,  irrespective  of  hours 
of  labour  and  rates  of  wages  at  any  particular  time, 
and  this  will  always  apply.  ” 

“ No  : the  machine  tools  are  speeded  up  so  as  to 
get  the  most  out  of  them,  consequently  a reduction 
of  the  hours  is  a loss  of  production  and  cannot  be 
made  up." 

' ' Impossible  ; cutting  tools  are  now  running  up  to 
the  maximum  speed,  which,  of  course,  cannot  be 
exceeded.” 

Of  course,  every  one  knows  that  to  do  the 
work  of  fifty-four  hours  in  forty-eight  is  not 
what  the  Trades  Union  leaders  want.  It  is 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  experiment 
of  Messrs.  Mather  & Platt,  concerning  which 
sucli  a luss  has  been  made,  was  a spurt 
made  by  the  men  under  the  incitement  ol 
the  promise  of  a permanent  reduction  of 
hours  on  the  same  wages  in  case  they 
succeeded  in  showing  that  they  could  do  as 
much  work  in  the  shorter  time  as  they  had 
in  the  longer.  As  one  of  Mr.  Jeans’s 
correspondents  says,  it  was  “a  measured- 
mile  trial  ” lasting  a year.  People  must  be 
very  simple,  or  very  desirous  to  believe,  who 
think  that  it  will  go  on  at  the  same  rate. 


IT  was  once  said  that  no  railway  official  is 
worth  his  salt  who  cannot  make  figures 
prove  anything,  and  the  remarks  made  by 
Lord  Stalbridge,  in  introducing  the  deputa- 
tion of  railway  directors  and  managers 
which  waited  upon  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  last  week,  tend  to  show  that  railway 
officials  may  be  equally  relied  upon  to  furnish 
figures  which  shall  prove  nothing  at  all.  His 
Lordship  was  explaining  the  views  of  the 
railway  companies  upon  the  various  points 
dealt  with  by  the  Government  Bill  and  other 
measures  now  before  Parliament,  and,  upon 
the  question  of  analysis  of  rates,  plainly 
intimated  tliat  such  analyses,  when  the  rate 
in  question  was  below  the  maximum,  would 
generally  be  fictitious.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  respective  sums  representing  the  convey- 
ance and  terminal  charges  could  only  be 
properly  apportioned  when  the  maximum 
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was  enforced,  though  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
see  why  the  apportionment,  if  possible  in  the 
one  case,  should  be  impossible  in  the  other. 
The  companies  always  had  a very  strong 
objection  to  analysing  rates,  and  now  that 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so,  there  will 
always,  apparently,  be  a “glorious  un- 
certainty' as  to  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion afforded.  This  question  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  private  sidings,  an 
analysis  being  generally  essential  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  rebate  due 
for  sendees  not  performed  by  the  company. 
Lord  Stalbridge  considers  it  impossible  to 
deal  with  such  questions  in  a general  way, 
and  that  every  siding  must  be  considered  on 
its  merits.  Mr.  Mundella  assured  the  deputa- 
tion that  the  last  thing  they  intended  was  to 
harass  the  railway  companies,  but  he  thought 
the  action  taken  at  the  beginning  of  last  year 
was  a great  mistake — in  which  his  hearers 
were  probably  ready  to  agree  with  him.  The 
coalowners  have  also  interviewed  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  IBoard  of  Trade  on  the  subject, 
and  were  told  that  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment Bill  was  that  every  rate  which  had  been 
raised  since  December  31,  1892,  should  be 
subject  to  revision  by  the  Board  and  the 
Railway  Commissioners  ; but  they  could  not 
open  up  the  consideration  of  every  railway 
rate,  however  long  it  had  been  in  existence. 
But  although  the  operation  of  the  Bill  is  thus 
limited,  it  was  intimated  that  such  matters 
as  the  substitution  last  year  of  the  charge  for 
20  cwts.  to  the  ton  instead  of  21  cwts.  which 
was  formerly  allowed — indeed,  any  alteration 
m practice  which  has  efi'ected  an  increase  of 
charge — would  come  within  its  scope.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  have  been  prejudiced  in 
the  matter  of  computation  of  weight  of  timber 
and  stone,  would  thus  have  a right  to  challenge 
the  action  of  the  railway  companies. 

■^E  print  three  letters  on  another  page 
calling  attention  to  the  disgraceful 
licence  which  has  been  assumed  and  allowed 
in  the  debates  of  the  Institute  by  an  Asso- 
ciate member  who  seems  to  come  to  the 
meetings  mainly  with  the  object  of  adver- 
tising himself  and  insulting  other  people. 
One  correspondent,  an  architect  who  is  not 
a member  of  the  Institute,  but  who  was 
apparently  present  at  the  meeting,  asks 
pointedly  if  this  person  is  a specimen  of  the 
architect  reared  and  fostered  by  the  Insti- 
tute ; and  if  so,  “ who  would  be  a member  of 
it  ? ” Of  course  it  is  not  so,  but  we  think  the 
executive  of  the  Institute  have  brought  this 
on  themselves  by  their  lamentable  want  of 
firmness  in  repressing  such  behaviour.  We 
have  heard  the  person  in  question  (we 
are  not  going  to  assist  his  desire  to 
advertise  himself  by  naming  him)  attack 
readers  of  papers  on  subjects  which  they 
understood  and  on  which  his  opinion  was 
worth  nothing  whatever,  in  a manner  for 
which  he  ought  to  have  been  called  to  order 
from  the  chair,  but  never  was.  This  counts 
from  long  ago,  and  before  the  reign  of  the 
present  President,  whom  we  do  not  wish  to 
accuse  of  anything  except  too  much  good 
nature.  But  it  is  a plain  fact  that  unless  this 
kind  of  thing  is  stopped,  the  e.xecutive  body 
of  the  Institute  will  have  only  themselves  to 
thank  if  they  find  that  those  who  have  a 
claim  to  be  considered  as  artists  and  gentle- 
men decline  to  attend  meetings  where  they 
are  to  be  subject  to  the  interpellations  and 
impertinence  of  a buffoon. 


By  the  second  sub-section  of  .Section  13 
of  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1890, 
improvements  are  to  include  “ Making  any 
additions  to  or  alterations  in  buildings 
reasonably  necessary  or  proper  to  enable  the 
same  to  be  let."  If  an  improvement  falls 
within  this  limitation  then  it  may  be  paid  for 
out  of  capital  when  the  estate  or  building  is 
in  the  hands  of  a tenant  for  life.  In  the 
recent  case  of  hi  rc  Gaskell’s  settled  estates, 
reported  in  the  current  number  of  the  “ Law 
Reports,”  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  had  to  deal 
with  some  interesting  questions  on  this 
point.  The  mansion  house  owned  by  Mr. 
Gaskell  “was  old-fashioned  and  in  a bad 


state  of  repair,”  and  having  decided  to  let 
it  this  gentleman  was  advised  that  certain 
works  were  absolutely  necessary  if  he  wished 
to  get  a tenant.  They  consisted,  among 
other  things,  of  a new  and  efficient  method 
of  warming  the  house,  an  alteration  in  the 
main  entrance  which  would  provide  a billiard- 
room  and  render  the  house  less  cold  and 
draughty,  and  the  restoration  of  the  roof, 
which  was  in  a most  dilapidated  condition. 
The  judge  held  that  the  placing  of  a heating 
apparatus  in  a house  could  not  properly  be 
considered  either  an  “addition’’  or  “altera- 
tion," the  billiard-room  was  in  his  opinion 
within  the  limitation,  so  was  the  new  roof. 
We  confess  that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  latter.  “I  come  to  the  conclusion,"  said 
the  judge,  “that  the  placing  of  a new  roof 
on  this  iiouse,  in  substitution  fur  that  wliich 
for  all  practical  purposes  was  not  a roof  at 
all,  is  an  alteration  to  the  building  within 
the  meaning  of  the  section.  This  is  a fair 
construction  as  between  the  tenant  for  hfe 
and  the  inheritance.’’  Of  course,  many 
ingenious  reasons  may  be  advanced  for  and 
against  the  view,  but  we  confess  that  a new 
roof  in  place  of  a dilapidated  one  is  scarcely 
what  most  house  owners  or  architects 
would  regard  either  as  an  “addition”  or 
an  “alteration,”  since  the  latter  appears  to 
be  some  actual  change  of  an  existing  part 
of  the  building,  as  the  throwing  out  of  a 
window  on  a blank  wail.  As  to  the  I'.eating 
apparatus,  though  it  might  reasonably  be 
added  by  the  Legislature  to  the  things  which 
may  be  paid  fur  out  of  capital,  it  appears 
perhaps  unfortunately  not  to  be  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 


The  case  of  the  “ Corporation  of  Sheffield 
V.  Alexander  and  others,"  heard  before 
Mr.  Justice  Charles  and  Mr.  Justice  Bruce 
the  other  day,  an  appeal  from  a decision  of 
the  local  stipendiary  magistrate,  involves 
important  issues  for  the  Corporation.  The 
gist  of  the  case  is  that  the  Corporation 
desired  to  lay  with  new  sewers  certain 
streets  which  frontage  owners,  who  would  be 
charged  with  the  cost  of  the  work,  asserted 
were  already  sufficiently  sewered.  Mr. 
Ellison,  who  appeared  for  the  Corporation, 
explained  that  when  certain  of  the  houses 
concerned  were  built  they  were  drained  into 
the  then  nearest  Corporation  sewer ; there 
was  no  sewer  in  the  new  street  at  all  and 
the  Corporation  now  claimed  to  have  com- 
pulsory powers  under  their  Act  to  make  one. 
Mr.  Ellison  said  this  was  an  Act  obtained  by 
the  local  authority,  and  was  for  the  making  of 
better  provision  for  private  street  work.s,  and 
it  would  be  a strange  thing  if  the  effect  of 
the  Act  was  to  deprive  the  Corporation  of 
the  carrying-out  of  their  principal  duties. 
Apparently  he  took  the  position  tiiat  the 
frontage  owners  had  only  power  to  object  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  work  was  to  be 
carried  out,  and  not  to  its  being  carried  out 
at  all ; e.g.,  if  the  Corporation  proposed  a 
9-in.  pipe,  the  owners  might  object  to  that 
particular  form  or  size  of  pipe,  we  presume. 
The  Judges,  however,  ruled  that  the  power 
to  object  referred  to  the  execution  of  the 
works,  and  not  to  the  mode  of  executing 
them  ; that  the  Corporation  were  at  liberty 
to  make  the  sewers,  but  not  to  charge  the 
frontage  owners  with  them  ; that  if  they 
chose  to  have  a uniform  system  of  drainage 
for  the  whole  of  Sheffield,  they  could  only 
insist  on  this  at  their  own  cost.  This 
practically  upheld  the  decision  of  the  local 
magistrate.  As  a further  appeal  has  been 
granted,  we  must  reserve  any  comment  on 
the  case. 


IN  the  park  at  Clarendon,”  writes 
Camden,  “are  the  footsteps  of  two 
royal  palaces.  King  Manor  and  Queen 
Manor.”  This  is  the  historical  property  of 
about  4,200  acres,  three  miles  distant  from 
Salisbury,  that  is  now  for  sale.  A royal 
forest  in  the  Conqueror’s  time,  it  formed  a 
favourite  retreat  and  hunting  seat  of  many 
English  kings.  It  is  notable  also  for  having 
given  a name  to  the  “ Constitutions”  drawn 
up  to  regulate  certain  matters  as  betw'een 


the  clergy  and  laity,  tcvip.  Henry  II.,  a. 
title  to  Sir  Edward  Hyde  at  his  elevati»: 
the  peerage  in  1661.  The  palace,  t 
tionally  styled  King  John’s,  must  have '■ 
of  considerable  importance.  In  Sir  Rio 
Hoare's  “Ancient  History  of  Wiltsh 
(1812-21)  are  cited  from  the  Bipe-rol 
payment,  30  lien.  III.,  of  526/.  ibs.  f 
one  Nicholas  for  structural  woik, 
another,  nine  years  later,  of  6/.  and  i 11 
for  the  making  in  New  Forest  of  3< 
shingles  and  carrying  them  to  Clarendoi 
roof  the  king's  palace,  and  also  of  \ \l.  ioj 
a further  supply  to  the  same  amount.  B 
describes  the  ruins  as  being  about  six  s 
in  extent,  composed  of  masses  of  ■) 
cemented  together,  overgrown  with  t 
and  briar,  with  a lofty  fragment  of  a . 
outer  wall,  alt  lying  in  the  south-east  cc' 
ol  an  oblong  enclosure,  nearly  seventy  r' 
in  area,  marked  out  by  a high  dit 
bank  formerly  retained  with  brick-v- 
Henry  VIII.  gave  Sir  William  Her-. 
K.G.  (whose  first  wife  was  Katlii 
Parr’s  sister),  the  neighbouring  abbel 
Wilton,*  and  in  Edward  Vl.’s  reign  Her- 
created  Earl  of  Pembroke  in 
obtained  a grant  of  Clarendon  for  his  • 
and  his  eldest  son’s  lives.  In  166' 
was  granted  in  fee  to  George  Monk,  \ 
of  Albemarle,  whose  son  Christo' 
bequeathed  it  to  his  relative,  the  Ea' 
Bath.  Lord  Bath’s  heirs  sold  the  estai! 
Benjamin  Bathurst,  and  in  that  family  i' 
long  remained.  In  125S  Henry  111.  wer 
state  from  Clarendon  to  the  dedicalia 
Salisbury  Cathedral  ; and  thither,  du 
tlie  plague.  Edward  III.  took  his  1 
prisoners  David  of  .Scotland  and  Johi 
France.  Stephen  Duck,  the  thresher  t 
worked,  as  some  say,  on  the  Clarei 
estate  ; and  Massinger  is  supposed  to  > 
passed  his  youth  at  ^Vilton  ; “manyye\ 
he  says  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  ; 
father  spent  in  the  service  of  your  hor: 
able  house,  and  died  a servant  to  it." 


WE  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that. 

year’s  spring  exhibition  of  1 
Society  of  Water  Colours  is  by  no  m<i 
so  good  and  interesting  as  usual,  althfl 
it  includes,  no  doubt,  some  fine  w<\ 
Mrs.  Allingham’s  “In  the  Garden  " (36),' 
beautiful  study  of  flowers  and  foliage;? 
the  figure  of  a lady,  larger  and  r 
prominent  in  the  picture  than  is  usual  1 
this  artist,  is  not  so  successful  as  her  sm;i 
figure  of  rustic  life.  Mr.  Allred  Hunt’s!' 
contribution  is  a rather  curious  stiid’i 
“ Niagara,  after  a Long  Drought  ” (106),  n 
the  falls  showing  only  lialf  the  exteo' 
falling  water  they  are  usually  credited  v 
There  is  matter  for  study  in  it,  of  coll^se,^ 
the  artist  has  done  many  more  interest 
things.  Mr.  R.  "VV.  Allan  has  been  pain, 
effects  of  strong  sunlight  in  Sicily,  wl 
suit  his  vigorous  style  and  strong  sens- 
colour.  Sir  E.  Burne  Jones  sends  a sn: 
size  study  of  his  decorative  group  of  i 
Knights  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Sangraal,.: 
life-size  tapestry  of  which  was  in  the  £ 
and  Crafts  Exhibition.  Mr.  Goodwi 
contributions  are  “St.  Hilda’s  Abb 
Whitby  ” (34),  "Salisbury”  (loi),  and  sc 
drawings  on  the  screens  of  Avigr 
Corfe  Castle,  and  Mont  St.  Michel,  •: 
latter  (227)  a fine  little  study  of  mci 
light  effect.  Mr.  North  seems  to  I 
overdoing  his  special  type  of  effect  in 
drawing  No.  22  ; this  is  not  nature  so  rm 
as  a study  of  an  artificial  effect.  Among  • 
landscapes  w’hich  we  shnntd  select  as  . 
ceplionally  good  are  Mr.  Lloyd’s  “Sunrise 
the  South  Downs  "(112),  I\Ir.  Thorne  VHK} 
“Haymaking  near  Findon"  (119), 
Phillip's  “Rocky  Pasture-lands,  Badenot- 
(153),  equally  solid  in  its  lower  portions  f. 
aerial  in  its  sky,  and  Mr.  Eyre  'Walki. 
“Nightfall  on  a Westmoreland  Beck”(if 
which  for  poetical  suggestiveness  combiir 
with  solid  and  broad  style  of  execution! 

* Holbein  designed  the  new  house,  for  wliich  Jnieo  Ji. 

made  a g.irdcn  front.  James  Wyatt  enlarged  and  alW 
Wilton  House,  c.  i8co,  for  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  i 
Montgomery,  and  Westmacott  arranged  bis  cullecUOt 
sculpture  and  pictures, 
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sibly  the  best  thing  in  llie  Gallery.  As  a 

re  sketch,  Mr.  Henry  Moore’s  “Off  the 
inpshire  Coast  ” ( 185)  is  remarkable  in  its 
ication  of  the  run  and  movement  of  the 
:es  receding  towards  the  land.  Mr. 
:bert  Marshall  contributes  some  of  his 
■al  studies  of  London  street  scenery,  and 
■s  Rose  Barton,  in  “The  Royal  Exchange” 

0,  palpably  follows  his  lead.  Mr. 
guelin’s  rather  slightly-executed  studies 
w,  to  our  thinking,  much  more  real  artistic 
/er  than  the  more  highly-finished  oil- 
itings  in  which  he  has  appeared  as  a 
er  too  palpable  imitator  of  Mr.  Alma- 
ema;  that  entitled  “Rhodantha”  (149) 
fine  and  original  composition.  Among 
sicalities  of  this  type  Mr.  Bulleid  sends 
ood  study,  fine  in  colour,  under  tlie 

“ A Morning  Greeting  ” ( 1 ).  Mr.  Arthur 
viile's  impressionist  picture  of  “Tangiers” 
'is  as  odd  and  not  quite  as  clever  in  its 
i as  former  efforts,  or  perhaps  the  novelty 
the  trick  is  wearing  off.  Among  the 
resting  class  of  exhibits  by  eminent 
;ts  who  are  not  primarily  water-colour 
ters  are  two  fine  landscapes  by  Mr. 
nter,  “ Le  Grand  Nuveran  ” (15),  a moun- 
sccne,  and  the  “Gate of  the  Wood”  (93), 
rh  might  do  for  the  background  of  a 
efrom  the  “Faerie  Queen.”  Professor 
:omer  sends  a head  of  “Daphne  ”(37) 
a curious  portrait  (127)  which  the  77mes 
: took  for  oil-painting  (we  cannot  see 
look  of  oil-painting  in  it),  and  protested 
ist  its  position  in  the  exhibition,  and 
h we  took  to  be  water-colour  worked 
ely  in  heavy  body-colour,  but  which  Mr. 
comer  in  an  explanatory  letter  to  the 
stated  to  be  pure  water-colour,  so  we 
jme  it  is  executed  with  tube-colours 
on  thick  while  moist ; certainly  it 
ars  perfectly  opaque.  We  hardly  think 
result  justifies  the  experiment.  Mr. 
;er  Crane's  “An  Unsown  Harvest”  (20), 
dy  of  a field  of  weeds,  is  very  interest- 
'•is  figure  subject  called  “Ensigns  of 
g (146)  seems  to  us  more  suitable  for 
of  his  charming  children's  books  than 
‘serious”  art.  Among  specially  archi- 
ral  subjects  not  already  mentioned  are 
iooke’s  “ Mont  St.  Michel  ” (37),  “ West 

1,  St.  Stephen's,  Beauvais”  (137),  and 
’ougeres  Cottage  ” (206) ; Mr.  Hodson’s 
mb  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
Druck”  (97);  Mr.  Wallis’s  “A  Street 
.iro'’(ii5);  and  Miss  Montalba’s  “St. 
■’s’’  (59).  The  same  artist’s  sketch  of 
'lo”(24o)  has  a special  interest  as  the 
' of  Browning's  last  poem. 


out.  To  crown  all,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Dr.  Kelly,  certifies  that  the  death- 
rate  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31  of  this 
year  was  only  13-0  per  1,000.  As  some  one 
says  in  the  “ Pilgrim's  Progress,”  “ the  hearing 
of  these  things  is  enough  to  ravish  one's 
heart.” 


lOMPEIAN  Wall  Paintings’’  formed 
the  subject  of  a lecture  recently 
2red  by  Herr  Ernst  Berger  at  the 
ch  Architectural  and  Engineering 
•Xy.  Latterly  the  discoveries  of  ancient 
ings  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  have 
rise  to  much  discussion  as  to  the 
od  by  which  these  works  of  art,  which 
JXceedingly  w'ell  preserved,  were  pro- 
1,  and  Herr  Berger  claims  to  have 
:overed  the  long-lost  art.  In  the  course 
periments  founded  on  hints  contained 
iny  s works,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
dremely  pliable  kind  of  wa.v,  which  he 
■)ses  to  be  the  so-called  “ Punic  wax,” 
1 can  be  mixed  with  water,  and  on  sub- 
mt  warming  acquires  a great  consis- 
Herr  Berger  exhibited  a number 
ctures  on  which  he  had  employed  this 
rial.  A patent  has  been  granted  to  the 
tor,  who  hopes  that  this  method  will 
avour  for  modern  decorative  purposes. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS  : 

FUXNITrRK  : DOMESTIC  AND  FXCI.ESIA.‘HTCAi.. 

A.\  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute  took 
place  on  Monday  last,  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street, 
Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  (President)  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  (Secretary)  having  announced 
the  decease  of  Mr.  William  Haywood,  better 
known  as  Col.  Haywood,  the  Engineer  to  the 
City  of  London, 

Papers  (under  the  management  of  the  Art 
Standing  Committee)  on  “ Furniture  : Domestic 
and  Ecclesiastical,”  were  then  read  by  Messrs. 
John  Belcher,  C.  F.  A.  Voysey,  Aldam  Heaton, 
and  W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A. 

_Mr.  Belcher  observed  that  furniture  miglit  be 
said,  priniari'y,  to  have  had  an  independent 
existence,  and  was  probably  first  designed  for  a 
migratory  condition.  With  the  fixed  and  per- 
manent^ abode  came  the  interlacing  of  the  furni- 
ture with  the  building,  such  adjuncts  being 
recognised  under  the  term  “fittings.”  They 
were  the  connecting  link  between  the  building 
and  Its  furniture,  whether  of  church  or  mansion. 
For  transitory  purposes  furniture  should  be 
selected  for  general  utility ; it  should  be  simple 
and  serviceable,  and  of  average  size,  and  such  as 
could  he  readily  adapted  to  existing  conditions. 
In  the  ideal  state,  however,  when  an  Englishman’s 
castle  is  really  his  own,  we  might  be  reminded 
that  furniture  has  a place  among  the  arts,  and 
that,  with  the  arts,  its  highest  and  best  existence 
was  m conjunction  with  architecture.  When  the 
structure  was  properly  blended  with  its  contents, 
when  screens  and  panellings,  cupboards,  window- 
seats,  chimney-pieces,  and  things  half  room  and 
half  furniture  were  side  by  side,  then  the  movable 
objects  should  bear  some  relation  to  such  fittings, 
ror  this  pleasant  consummation  the  architect 
should  direct  and  influence  the  craftsman  in  the 
important  matter  of  scale  in  the  movable  furniture 
intended  for  general  use  in  his  building;  for  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  in 
due  proportion  to  the  room  it  was  to  occupy. 
Hie  selection  of  disproportionate  furniture  was 
one  of  the  commonest  errors  into  which  the  in- 
experienced fell  who  purchased  ready  - made 
furniture  exhibited  in  lofty  show-rooms  or  ware- 
houses. The  question  of  cost  invariably  met  us 
sooner  or  later,  generally  sooner ; but  in  the 
matter  of  furniture,  like  many  another,  it  was 
better  to  have  a little  which  was  good  and  ser- 
viceable, than  to  crowd  the  room  with  “display 
furniture.  ’ In  an  old  mansion,  provision  might 
rightly  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  display 
of  heirioom.s,  or  choice  and  valuable  historical 
treasures  which  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  ; but  the  process  of  first 
purchasing  fussy  cabinets  with  numerous  shelves, 
brackets,  and  bevelled  glass  cupboards,  and  sub- 
sequently filling  them  with  articles  bought  specially 
to  occupy  the  voids,  was  pretentious  and  foolish. 
The  archieological  side  of  the  subject  was  valu- 
able in  studying  methods  and  examining  results. 

It  would  be  found  that  some  of  the  best  work  was 
done  between  1600  and  1660.  There  were  in  all 
periods  certain  recognised  formulas  which 
chaiacterised  good  work.  Mouldings,  for  in- 
stance, mu.st  be  small  and  delicate,  the  carving 
soft  and  in  low  relief,  with  no  high  pro- 
in  parts  or  coarse  bulbous  forms. 
In  all  good  work  both  form  and  construction 
were  the  result  of  long  tradition,  and  one  of 
the  great  charms  was  directness  and  evident  fitness 
of  purpose,  as  in  the  frank  simplicity  of  the 
fitting  up  of  St.  Jerome’s  study,  in  the  picture 
by  Giovanni  Bellini  in  the  National  Gallerv-. 
Undoubtedly  furniture  should  be  decorative;  but 

It  was  an  abuse  of  its  purpose  when  employed  as 
a means  of  decoration.  After  mentioning  some 
opportunities  for  design,  as  in  church  furniture, 
organ-cases,  &c.,  he  observed  that  in  all  success- 
ful work  there  had  been  no  hurry ; undue  haste 
was  fatal  to  good  work.  In  this  hurrying  and 
impetuous  age  the  artist  and  craftsman  must  not 

lii>  r!«in-rVit  It,  ("U..  1-....  . 1 ... 


’’E  have  received  a communication  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
of  the  Corporation  of  Worthing, 
ying  to  the  greatly-improved  sanitary 
of  the  town.  Worthing  is  novvsupplied, 
e informed,  with  water  from  new  tube 

a mile  to  the  north  of  the  town  which  age  tne  artist  and  craftsman  must  not 

3een  certified  by  Dr.  Klein  to'  be  of  caught  in  the  whirl,  but  must  be  content  to 
.j'tionally  pure  character.  Mr.  Mansereh  slowly  and  deliberately,  leaving  to 

been  given  a free  hand  in  regard  to  the  Court-road  and  machinery  the 

livement  of  the  drainage  and^  the  whole  producing  work  m every  known  or 

13  recommendations  have  been  carried 


I Mr.  Voysey,  in  treating  of  domestic  furni- 
ture, said  the  subject  was  a most  depressing 

one;  there  existed  so  little  artistic  reasoning.  Rich 

and  poor  alike  were  content  to  order  their 
furniture  from  the  upholsterer,  as  they  did  their 
funerals  from  the  undertaker.  'I’he  result  was 
very  similar,  the  bill  being  the  most  lasting 
impression  made  on  their  minds.  What  they  bad 
paid  was  the  measure  of  their  greatness.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  that  the  architect,  who 
laboured  to  attain  dignity  and  breadth  in  his 
was  exposetl  to  the  indignity  of  having 
all  his  work  spoiled  by  the  upholsterer.  The 
client  had  often  himself  received  an  excellent 
education  in  decoration  and  furnishing  from 
periodicals  and  handbooks.  Therefore  he  felt 
any^  interference  on  the  architect’s  part,  in  the 
choice  of  furniture  and  fittings,  was  rather  an 
imperlinence.  For  this  state  of  things,  in  a great 
measure,  we  had  to  thank  the  spirit  of  revivalism. 
Museums  and  libraries,  sketch-books  and  foreign 
travel,  all  these  things,  good  in  themselves  when 
wisely  used,  were  now  being  abused  and  nfisusetl 
to  a v^y  great  extent.  The  god  of  commercialism 
was  offering  rewards  all  round  to  the  best  mimics. 
He  must  say  here  that  this  very  condition,  this 
mntaiive  power  which  he  deplored,  had  produced 
exquisite  executional  skill.  But  Art  must  be 
built  up  on  a firmer  basis.  We  must  have  a 
logical  basis  for  our  design  in  furniture  ; as  in  all 
else,  laws  must  be  discovered  and  obeyed.  Then 
the  best  work  would  result  from  well-understood 
requirements.  Things  must  change,  and  were 
changing.  There  was  a widespread  feeling  that 
greater  simplicity  would  lead  to  truer  richness. 
We  must  restrain  the  carver,  the  inlayer,  the 
jwlisher,  and  the  metal-worker,  and  be  careful 
that  the  thought  in  their  design  is  as  good  as  its 
execution.  Also  encourage  them  to  concentrate 
ornament,  and  cease  to  use  it  as  a means  of 
hiding  cheap  construction  and  bad  workmanship 
and  material. 

Mr.  Aldam  Heaton,  in  treating  of  the  theory  of 
hangings,  said^  that  we  got  the  word  “ hangings” 
ffom  (he  Mediceval  house,  where  the  tapestry  hung 
loose,  from  rings  and  hooks.  The  present  ag  1 had 
curiously  transferred  the  word  to  the  process  of 
p^ting  paper  upon  the  wall,  where  it  did  not  hang. 
The  use  of  hangings  or  drapery  might  be  broadly 
divided  under  two  heads  : — i.  An  arrangement  for 
obtaining  warmth,  or  the  appearance  of  warmth. 

“f  angular  and  hard  lines 

ot  architecture,  so  increasing  the  cesthetic  effect 
of  an  interior,  and  obtaining,  at  one  and  the 
same  tiinc_,  advantages  both  of  form  and  colour. 
F.OW  fabrics,  to  conform  to  the  two  branches 
of  the  theory,  must  (i)  be  fairly  dense  in 
texture,  and  in  their  nature  suggestive  of 
warrnth  and  protection,  and  (2)  they  must  be  firm, 
not  flaccid,  and  must  go  into  good  folds — the 
character  of  the  folds  being  a matter  of  primary 
importance.  The  competition  of  the  day,  with 
Its  frantic  haste  to  produce  cheap  and  novel 
fabrics  for  the  million,  led  to  the  excessive  use  of 
cotton,  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  A cotton 
fabric  did  not  well  conform  to  the  necessities  of 
either  branch  of  the  theory;  cotton  deteriorated 
most  fabrics  utterly.  Of  Die  fibres  from  which  our 
yarns  were  made,  I.  wool  was  the  most  important. 
But  what  ordinarily  came  under  that  name  must 
be  broailly  divided  into  two  classes  (a)  Goats’ 
hair,  camels’  hair,  and  the  long  wools  of  Iceland, 
Russia,  England  north  of  the  Trent,  and,  gene- 
rally, from  the  colder  parts  of  Europe.  This 
was  rather  straight,  and  wa,s  kept  straight  during 
all  the  manufacturing  processes.  W'e  then  called  it 
worsted.  (/>)  Bmithdown,  Saxony,  Australian, 
and  other  wools  from  warm  climates,  which  were 
comparatively  short,  fine  in  fibre,  and  full  of 
'vave,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  allowed  to 
wriggle  up  and  fell  together,  and  were  spun  so, 
and  called  “ woollen.”  H.  Silk  had,  of  itself, 
so  little  substance,  and  was  so  flaccid  and  spring- 
less that,  used  alone,  it  must  either  make  a con- 
fessedly light  and  thin  fabric,  or  an  exceedingly 
cosily  one  ; but  its  lustre  and  texture  were 
heptiful,  as  the  face  of  a fabric,  the  backing 
being  formed  of  long-haired  wool  or  linen.  III. 
Cotton  was  treated  like  long  wool,  the  fibres 
being  kept  straight  ; but  from  its  very  nature  it 
was  liimcid  and^  lustreless,  and  must  always,  as  a 
fabne  for  hangings,  hold  an  exceedingly  inferior 
portion.  IV.  Linen  and  jute,  from  their  hard 
stiflness  and  entire  want  of  spring,  and  inevitable 
tendency  to  crumple,  held  the  same  inferior 
position,  though  jute  had  been  found  competent 
to  produce  a fairly  respectable  velvet.  In  regard 
to  decorative  considerations,  he  should  place  any 
fabric  high  ^ up  in  the  list  of  what  was  desirable, 
if  it  went  into  good  folds;  this  being  a con- 
sideration of  the  first  importance ; colour  and 
pictonal  effect,  though  valuable,  standing  dis- 
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linctly  second  Damask  weaving  was  too  often  furniture,  the  organ,  it  was  remarkable  that  the 
spoiled  in  the  endeavour  to  produce  it  too  modern  builders  of  organs,  with  one  or  two 
cheaplv  Velvet  of  course,  took  a high  place,  notable  exceptions,  had  failed  so  completely  to 
In  regard  to  chintzes,  the  great  facility  with  recognise  their  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
which  patterns  could  be  printed  on  cotton  had  in  respect  to  the  external  appearance  and  fitness 
resulted  in  chintzes  being  relegated  to  the  bed-  of  their  work.  If  the  organ-builder  added  a case 
room  at  6d.  a yard  and  upwards,  usually  on  a to  his  instrument,  he  dragged  out  a stock  pattern, 
transparent  rac  ; but  there  was  no  reason  what-  stop-chamfered  Gothic,  ••  of  the  first 

ever  why  chintz  printing  should  not  be  on  close  quality.  Thus  perhaps,  he  ornamented  with  some 
and  weighty  worsted  fabrics,  and  then  the  result  gilt-tipped  ironwork,  bedizened  red  and  blue, 
would  rank  in  the  same  list  with  worsted  damasks,  which  seemed  to  have  had  its  origin  m Coventry  , 
Lininefabrics.thoughmanifesllyofquitesuhsitliary  metaphorically,  perhaps,  its_  most  appropriate 
importance,  should  follow  in  texture  the  rules  he  destination.  At  stencilling  in  varied  coloured 

had  laid  down  ; all  the  more  since  a crisp  and  designs  of  the  fieur-de-lys  order,  he  had  no  rival, 
sprinev  lining  might  make  up  for  the  want  of  He  contemplated  his  organ  orily  as  a huge  square 
these  Mualities  in  a soft  silk  fabric,  which,  owing  or  oblong  wind-box,  and  this,  though  he  had 
to  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  it  might  be  numerous  modern  mechanical  inventions  at  his 
necessary  now  and  again  to  accept.  Yorkshire  disposal  which  made  it  pliable  and  manageable  m 
tammy  and  merino,  made  entirely  from  long  an  extraordinary  degree— methods  unknown  to 
wools  were  excellent.  French  merino,  generally  our  predecessors  who  turned  out  those  grand 
used  for  this  purpose,  was  as  bad  as  possible.  To  combinations  and  designs,  so  inslructive  for  our 
sum  up,  he  had  made  a list  uf  the  most  study.  Here,  indeed,  was  a field  for  the  archi- 
availahle  drapery  materials,  in  order  of  merit  and  tect  who  enjoyed  openings  for  endless  possibilUies, 
demerit,  with  patterns  laid  upon  the  table,  marked  a field  which  had  been  strangely  neglected.  1 rue 
with  corresponding  tickets.  He  would  offer  the  that  it  was  full  of  technicalities  and  limitations 
following  list  of  available  materials  j which  cross  our  path  frequently  ; but  the  genial 

Ooca—li)  Old  tapestry.  (2)  Twills,  satins,  and  accommodating  organ-builder— when  we  were 
&c  made  from  long  wool  or  goats'  hair.  (3)  fortunate  enough  to  find  him— could  help  us  to  a 
Woollen  cloth.  (4)  Silk,  damask  or  plain,  if  remarkable  degree.  It  was  not  only  a question  of 
firmly  woven,  or  backed  wiih  cross-threads  of  the  organ  case ; funds  often  failed  us  to  provide 
worsted.  (5!  Oriental  kelims  and  other  tent  this.  But  the  position,  arrangement,  and  massing 
coverings.  (6)  Velvet  of  mohair  and  wool,  of  the  parts  of  the  instrument  itself  were  of  first 
(7)  Camlet  and  moreen  ; and  woollen  serge,  if  on  importance.  If  well  done,  the  organ  left  only  in 
a worsted  warp.  i skeleton  could  be  made  a fine  object,  and  need 

Cotton  velvet,  plain  or  printed,  never  be  an  unsightly  one  while  its  groupeu 
(2)  Low  “art'’ serge  on  a cotton  warp.  (3)  Soft  towers  of  pipes  were  awaiting  their  clothing.  In 
cotton  fabrics  generally,  whether  plain  or  printed,  designing  a new  church,  not  only  should  the 
{4}  Silk  plush^  I position  and  magnitude  of  the  instrument  be 

The  paper  concluded  with  some  remarks  on  determined  at  the  outset,  but  in  all  cases  should 
the  use  of  hangings  in  houses,  and  more  especially  its  grouping  and  case  appear  upon  the  original 
in  the  sanctuaries  of  churches,  where  he  thought  ^ drawings,  being  fully  as  important  m etTect  as  any 
they  should  be  much  more  used  than  they  generally  other  portion  of  the  structure. 


were. 

Mr. 


.....  Garde,  in  offering  some  remarks  on  j During  the  reading  of  Mr.  Aldam  Heatons, 
church  furniture,  spoke  strongly  against  the  paper,  Mr.  William  Woodward,  an  Associate 
prevailing  taste  for  imitation  Medireval  work—  Member,  rose  on  a point  of  order.  He  wished  to 
“art”  altar  rails  at  so  much  a foot,  as  per  know  what  the  paper  had  to  do  with  the  subject 
catalogue!  “ Art  ” pulpits  in  any  style  in  stone . before  them?  _ , , . 

or  wood,  ready  for  the  choosing  ! “ Art  ” stop  j The  President  said  he  very  much  regretted  that 

chamfers,  &c.  He  was  not  attaching  blame  to  such  a remark  had  been  made.  The  subject  they 
the  manufacturers.  It  was  the  duty  of  every  were  considering  was  “ hurniture  : Domestic  and 


commercial  man  or  company  to  make  money 
out  of  legitimate  business.  He  called  in  question 
the  good  taste,  as  well  as  wisdom,  of  those 
who  accepted  these  things  without  protest.  The 
designer  of  the  building  should  design  these 
fittings  also.  Articles  of  church  furniture  were 
not  to  be  dealt  with  just  as  the  ordinary  furniture 
of  our  houses.  In  most  instances  they  were 
essentials  of  the  structure,  often  large  enough — as 
in  the  cases  of  the  organ,  the  reredos,  or  the 
screen — to  do  much  to  make  or  mar  it.  It  seemed 
to  him,  therefore,  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of 
every  architect  who  undertook  the  building  of  a 
new,  or  repairing  of  an  old,  church,  to  master 
every  detail  of  its  requirements,  and,  so  far  as  he 
could,  to  direct  the  choice  of  every  accessory, 
even  if  he  did  not  himself  do  all  the  designing. 
W^e  had  before  us  noble  examples  of  success, 
where,  as  at  Truro,  every  accessory,  down  to  the 
altar  plate,  came  from  the  same  hand  ; and  at 


Ecclesiastical,”  and  Mr.  Heaton  was  dealing  with 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  said  that  in  a 
biography,  published  about  him  some  years  ago, 
a learned  art  critic  said  it  was  a pity  he  took  so 
much  trouble  with  cabbages  and  furniture  in  his 
pictures.  In  spite  of  that  he  had  not  changed 
his  style;  he  was  still  fond  of  furniture,  and, 
consequently,  he  was  proud  he  had  been  asked  to 
say  a word  that  evening  on  that  great  subject — 
the  subject  of  their  comfort  and  of  their  life, 
if  he  might  say  so ; because  _ beautiful  as 
architecluie  might  be,  to  live  in  bare  walls 
would  not  suit  anybody,  they  required  some- 
thing to  sit  upon,  something  to  eat  from, 
something  to  study  from,  and  something  to 
put  their  things  away  in.  He  had  been  struck 
with  one  opinion,  which  had  raised  in  his  mind 
doubt  as  to  how  far  they  were  entitled  to 


Holy  Trinity,  Sloane-square,  where  a master  minimise  the  value  of  the  efforts  of  these  day^ 
mind  guided  his  own  and  the  work  of  other  j He  was  before  all  a child  of  the  nineteenth 

artists  and  craftsmen  and  brought  the  whole  result  [ centuiy.  Many  might  think  that  art  was  prin- 

to  harmony.  In  dealing  with  woodwork  he  cipally  tradition.  However,  let  them  not  be  hard 
would  express  his  unqualified  horror  of  that ' upon  those  who  preferred  one  style  of  days  gone 
typical  specialty  of  pseudo-Gothic,  pitch-pine,  j by  to  another.  The  Gothic  building  of  1^25  had 
and  the  suggestion  of  stain.  Considering  the  the  stamp  of  that  year  upon  it,  and  so  it  would 
attempted  slavish  reproduction  of  old  work  which  ! be  for  all  time.  They  must  apply  to  their  wants 
marked  the  early  days  of  the  Gothic  revival,  this  a feeling  of  the  art  which  had  gone  before  them, 
prevalence  of  pitch-pine,  a wood  entirely  un- 1 and  form  could  only  be  suggested  by  what  they 
known  to  our  forefathers,  presented  a curious  bad  seen  ; therefore,  let  them  face  the  future  in 
problem.  Purity  of  style  had  been  much  written  the  continuation  and  in  the  study  of  wh.at  had 
and  spoken  about,  and  he  thoroughly  believed  in  ’ gone  before.  They  were  in  the  pale  of  a civilisa- 
it  as  an  education  for  the  student.  But  Early  j tion  that  embraced  all  parts  of  the  past.  They 

English  and  geometrical  woodwork  had  never  [ were  not  like  people  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 

seemed  to  him  much  worth  our  study  except  from  j one  sentiment  reigned  throughout ; everybody  now 
the  archseclogical  standpoint.  Modern  wood  i was  free  to  think  as  he  liked,  and  thus  there  was 
design  in  these  styles  was,  in  the  majority  of  much  greater  diversity  and  expression  in  art. 
instances,  a total  failure.  P'or  appropriateness  and  , Now,  when  they  came  to  furniture  proper,  they 
fitness  to  the  material,  even  the  Winchester  stalls,  • found  there  also  the  archaeology,  which  a learned 
fine  as  they  are,  must  give  way  to  those  glorious  professor,  a friend  of  his,  told  him  thirty  years 
examples  of  a later  period,  some  of  which  were  to  ago,  was  the  handmaiden  of  science,  and,  he  would 
be  found  in  I.angton’s  chantry  and  the  Lady  add,  she  was  also  the  handmaiden  or  the  teacher 
chapel  of  the  same  cathedral.  It  was  a special  of  art.  Looking  then,  he  saw  in  the  development 
quality  of  this  later  work  that,  with  all  its  rich-  of  the  history  ot  furniture  that  the  most  primitive 
ness  and  wealth  of  ornament,  it  was  yet  in  perfect  and  oldest  seat  they  knew  of — viz.,  the  Egyptian, 
harmony  with  the  severest  Mediieval  surround-  was  hollow,  very  comfortable  to  sit  in,  and  spe- 
ings,  because  the  same  inherent  principles  were  dally  a low  seat.  The  Oriental,  again,  squalled 
to  be  discovered  in  both,  widely  differing  on  his  heels,  and  he  knew  by  experience  that 
though  they  might  be  in  form  and  expression.  , no  European  could  sit  in  this  fashion,  because, 
In  regard  to  the  most  important  piece  of  church  when  he  wanted  a model  to  squat  down  as  the 


Orientals  did,  it  was  imposible  to  find  a Europe 
'ho  could  do  it.  The  Greeks  and  Babylonia, 
accepted  the  square  seat,  and  then  came  t 
Romans,  who  had  the  square  seat,  which  can 
down  to  our  day,  until  the  Americans  invent 
the  rocking-chair.  From  that  they  had  comei 
the  more  comfortable  scat  of  modern  days,  a, 
he  believed  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  S' 
some  more  new  forms  would  be  invented. 
Mr.  Belcher  had  rightly  said,  there  should  bed 
ornament.ation  in  the  wrong  place.  Some  frier; 
of  his  brought  from  Germany  a beautiful  clu. 
with  a finely-carved  knight  in  the  centre  of  v 
back  ; but  when  he  dropped  down  in  that  chi 
it  hurt  him  for  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  l 
make  such  things  was  not  only  wrong,  but  simii 
absurd.  He  considered  that  the  finest  furnit: 
was  certainly  of  the  Chippendale  and  Shera'i 
lime,  and  he  knew  of  one  chair  of  the  last  c 
tury  which  would  be  diflicult  to  boat  for  comfo 
It  must  have  been  a very  clever  architect  v 
designed  it— he  might  have  gone  under  tlie  na; 
of  an  upholsterer,  but  he  must  have  beenc 
architect  to  design  such  a structure.  Architect 
must  supply  them  with  houses,  but  it  should' 
with  comfortable  houses,  and  with  churc;' 
which  should  be  comfortable  ; he  meant  churo' 
in  which  one  felt  at  home,  not  merely  naked  w£\ 
Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  seconded  the  votc> 
thanks.  He  had  had  the  opportunity  of  see! 
furniture  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  of 
East,  and  he  could  confirm  what  had  been  ir 
by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  that  some  of  the  old 
seats  were  the  most  comfortable.  He  lately  1; 
had  the  opportunity  of  silting  ir.  the  marbles; 
in  one  of  the  theatres  at  Athens,  where  one  cc 
; still  see  the  nameof  the  High  Priest  afiixed  to 
parlicular  seat.  A good  many  of  the  seats  in  ; 
churches  were  not  half  so  comfortable  and  cl 
modious  as  that  provided  for  the  High  Priesii 
Athens,  and,  therefore,  they  had  a good  deai 
learn  from  the  ancients,  and  from  all  parts  ofi 
world,  in  regard  to  the  comfort  of  their  furniri 
In  the  present  day  people  were  imitating  e' 
sort  of  furniture,  and  one  of  the  latest  cr.' 
seemed  to  be  to  imitate  everything  Japan.- 
No  doubt  they  owed  a good  deal  to  the  Japa^ 
in  the  decoration  of  their  walls  of  late  years, n 
he  did  not  think  they  should,  at  the  same  d 
give  up  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  furnir: 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  more  especi« 
in  Italy.  The  carvings  in  the  stalls  and  sacrir 
of  some  of  the  churches  in  Italy  were  more  \vo.' 
of  imitation  than  anything  to  be  found  in  1 
other  part  of  Europe,  and  the  Italian  Govenun 
had  done  a wise  thing  in  initiating  a publicat 
l.'Arte  Jla/iana,  which  gave  full-sized  Wi 
ing  drawings  of  the  most  celebrated  bits  of  ai 
teciural  furniture.  This  publication,  he  belie'l 
would  be  very  useful  to  architects  and  decora: 
in  this  country.  The  remarks  which  had  P 
made  that  evening  with  regard  to  good  and  i 
hangings  were  very  valuable,  and,  if  they  c< 
go  back  to  some  of  the  fine  ornamental  worli 
the  last  century,  and  the  old-fashioned  Ihl 
chintzes  for  the  decoration  of  bedrooms  in  con- 
houses,  he  did  not  think  they  could  adojl 
better  or  more  cheerful  type.  There  was  noth 
more  striking  than  some  of  the  rude  mater: 
found  all  over  the  East,  and  which  contar. 
patterns,  designs,  and  colours  handed  down  fi 
very  remote  ages  among  people  not  hi| 
cultivated  or  educated.  These,  seen  unde 
brilliant  sky,  seemed  susceptible  of  taking: 
most  pleasing  forms  to  the  eye,  and  of  l> 
grouped  in  a most  marvellous  way,  with  a soi 
inluitous  skill  which  some  of  our  best  decora' 
could  not  surpass. 

Mr.  Lees  Knowles  said  that  he  had  been  m 
interested  by  the  allusion,  made  by  the  authoi 
the  second  l>aper,  to  the  Rhea  grass.  Il  str 
him  as  an  exceedingly  nice  and  .service? 
article,  and  lie  believed  it  would  liave  \ 
stiffness  which  would  produce  the  folds  11 
would  satisfy  the  author  of  the  paper.  T1 
was  one  point  in  Mr.  Cariie’s  paper  which  sti 
him  in  particular,  and  it  was  this — that  ■ 
clergy,  at  the  present  day,  had  almost  too  it 
power — if  he  might  use  the  expression— n 
regard  to  their  churches.  He  could  quote.' 
c.ase  of  a college  friend  of  his,  who  v.-as  ■. 
rector  of  a most  interesting  church  dating  h 
manycenluries,  butjin  the  restoration  of  thechu. 
not  only  had  the  rectorial  taste  to  be  consnlr 
but  the  taste  of  the  rectorial  sisters,  cousins  i 
aunts.  It  struck  him  that  such  an  Institute 
theirs  might  very  well  take  into  considerajl 
how  they  could  deal  with  such  a case  as  L 
because  it  seemed  to  him  that  one  man  ought; 
to  have  the  power  of  “ restoring  ” a church,  ' 
perhaps  spoiling  many  of  the  features  which  . 
accumulated  there  for  centuries.  In  the  pJ- 
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instance  of  this  beautiful  old  church,  they 
low  sky-blue  organ  pipes,  with  lilies  sprout- 
ne  way,  and  an  angel  blowing  a trumpet,  on 
lipes.  A new  reredos  had  been  designed, 
;heapness,  which  was  a modern  peculiarity, 
iuced.  The  rector  had  handed  the  design 
to  a mason,  and  all  the  beautiful  detail  had 
practically  spoilt.  In  the  case  of  the  rooling, 

1 piece  of  imitation  had  been  done  by  the 
village  carpenter,  while  the  original  archi- 
who  had  been  trying  to  repair,  rather  than 
■estore  ” the  church,  had  all  the  credit  put 
to  him  of  the  bad  work. 

•.  William  Woodward  remarked  that  he 
sd  to  no  one  in  admiration  for  the  perfect 
of  a building  in  every  particular,  but  there 
i distinct  difference  between  the  architectural 
of  a house  and  of  the  furniture,  lie  sat  in 
Y easy  chair,  and  spent  a great  many  hours 
at  chair,  though  it  had  not  been  designed 
n architect,  but  by  an  artistic  craftsman, 
i architect  was  to  carry  out  his  duty  to 
lients  and  to  himself,  it  would  be  utterly 
jsible  for  him  to  devote  any  time  to  design- 
hairs  or  wall  or  paper  hangings.  He  would 
hem  a problem  which,  no  doubt,  would  be 
;teful  to  those  who  devoted  the  time  they 
d devote  to  buildings  to  designing  pieces  of 
ure.  A builder  called  his  attention  to  the 
hat  he  had  sent  in  a tender  for  some  work, 
lis  tender  was  not  accepted.  In  the  work 
was  a large  quantity  of  lead,  but  it  was  a 
hat  the  work  was  carried  out  with  lead  i lb. 
ler  foot  superficial  than  his  client  ought  to 
had.  Now,  the  architect  who  allowed  his 
, to  be  robbed  in  that  way,  no  doubt  was  of 
:ind  who  wasted  their  time  in  designing  a 

Member  rose  to  order  and  asked  what  this 

0 do  with  the  subject  of  furniture? 

•.  Woodward  said  his  reply  was  that  it  had 
ng  whatever  to  do  with  furniture,  but  with 
business  of  the  architect.  In  his  own 
"ience,  the  other  day  he  had  to  reject  two 
of  backs  which  were  inferior  in  quality, 
aid  the  foreman  that  those  bricks  must  not  go 
e building,  but  they  were  taken  to  the  works 
lother  architect,  who  permitted  them  to  be 
at  the  loss  of  his  client.  He  had  no  doubt 
irchitect  was  one  of  the  sort  who  designed  a 
or  a table. 

ic  President  said  that  Mr.  Woodward  had 
n that  he  could  appreciate  furniture,  because 
aid  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  sitting  in 
easy  chair.”  He  would  ask  Mr.  Wood- 

1 to  confine  himself  to  the  subject  of  furni- 

(.  Woodward  could  only  say  that  furniture,  in 
ature  of  a chair  or  table,  was  not  within  the 
:r  sphere  of  an  architect, 
e President : It  is  within  the  sphere  of  the 
fnt  meeting.  The  subject  of  the  meeting  is 
iure. 

V.  Woodward  .said  he  would  conclude  his  few 

irks  with  one  observation.  If  gentlemen 
;d  for  a lesson  in  drawing,  he  would  invite 
j attention  to  the  rubbishy  drawings  on  the 
i,  and  to  the  magnificent  sketche.s  by  Augustus 
)y  Pugin.  There  they  would  find  the  true 
tect,  designing  everything  relating  to  the 
ing,  and  not  wasting  his  time  and  his  client’s 
:y  in  de.signing  rubbish,  such  as  they  saw 
lited  there  that  evening. 

•.  Belcher  asked  that  he  might  be  allowed, 
le  opener  of  the  subject  that  evening,  to 
n his  thanks  for  the  way  in  which  the  papers 
Iheen  received.  As  f.ir  as  po.ssible  the  Art 
mittce  endeavoured  to  choose  subjects  which 
;d  be  helpful  to  their  art  and  to  broaden  and 
n the  views  (if  the  architect,  taking  his  nose 
Ilf  drains,  and  trap?,  and  sanitary  matters, 
vas  afraid  that  he  must  plead  guilty  to  having 
ned  furnilttre,  papers,  and  curtains,  though 
id  not  know  tliat  he  had  sat  in  his  ‘‘easy 
” perhap.s  so  long  as  Mr.  Woodward.  'I'hey 
elt  the  subject  to  be  a very  large  one,  so  that 
were  unable  to  particularise,  much  as  they 
A have  liked  to  have  done  so.  Probably,  on 
; future  occasion,  they  might  be  able  to  take 
le  subjects  separately,  and  deal  with  them  at 
■ meetings. 

f.  J.  Clayton  said  that  Mr.  Woodward  had  re- 
td to  Augustus  Welby  Pugin.  He  (the  speaker) 
i.-  him  personally,  and  there  was  nothing  Pugin 
hted  in  so  much  as  in  designing  all  kinds  of 
rs  which  were  not  architecture.  Chalices, 
.5,  tables,  and  everything  that  could  be 
;d,  were  things  which  Pugin  took  a pleasure 
■signing,  and  yet  it  did  not  spoil  his  archi- 
1 re.  His  (the  speaker’s)  grief  was  not  that 
Itects  designed  other  things  than  architecture, 
Klial  they  did  not  dO  so  half  enough.  He 


spoke  as  one  who  had  had  his  hand  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting,  and  if  architects 
did  a little  more  with  the  modelling  clay  and  the 
palette,  as  well  as  with  the  T-square  and  the 
compasses,  it  would  be  better  for  all  the  arts. 
They  knew  how  to  sympathise  with  the  sculptor, 
in  the  application  of  his  art,  and  in  that  way 
there  was  to  him  abundant  evidence  that  the 
divorce  of  the  arts  was  a great  grievance.  They 
wanted  architects  to  come  out  oT  the  lines  of  pure 
architecture,  and  to  come  into  the  other  arts, 
just  as  he  would  ask  painters  to  design  architec- 
ture, and  sculptors  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  The 
divorce  of  the  three  arts  was  the  great  disease 
which  had  afi'ected  them  all. 

Mr.  J.  IJ.  Grace  said  that  as  a boy,  he 
frequently  saw  Pugin  design,  and  was  very 
familiar  with  his  personality,  and  with  the  ex- 
treme rapidity  and  practical  aptitude  with  which 
he  designed  whatever  he  turned  his  hand  to. 
What  he  attempted  to  do  was  apparent  on  those 
little  slips  of  paper  which  were  exhibited  on 
the  walls,  one  of  which  contained  an  almost 
complete  design  for  a piece  of  furniture. 
.‘Vinong  the  ten  examples,  none  of  which  were 
bigger  than  half  a sheet  of  cartridge  paper,  the 
most  ofthem  contained  a complete  design  on  one 
sheet,  and  not  only  the  complete  thing,  in  point 
of  architectural  design,  but  the  constructional 
portion  was  shown  in  such  a way  that  any  person 
able  to  work  well  could  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Aumonier  said  that,  in  his  paper,  Mr. 
Voysey  seemed  to  drop  a remark  to  the  effect  that 
tr.idition  should  not  be  discarded.  He  wished  to 
ask  architects  whether  all  great  arts  had  not  been 
carried  on  on  the  lines  of  tradition?  Pie  wished 
to  know  whether  painting  and  architecture  and  all 
the  great  arf.s  were  not  always  worked  upon 
tradition?  Were  they  then  to  go  back  to  a sort 
(jf  babyhood  of  art,  such  as  they  saw  at  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Exhibition  last  summer?  It  .seemed 
to  him  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  things,  but  it  would  take  a great 
many  of  the  modern  designers  to  design  a 
chair  better  than  a Chippendale,  and  much 
of  the  old  furniture  was  of  the  same  excellent 
character. 

The  President  remarked  that  there  was  an  un- 
doubted tendency,  on  the  part  of  a portion  of  the 
public  who  occupied  the  position  of  clients,  to  put 
down  the  mentbers  of  the  profession  as  a sort  of 
superior  bricklayers,  or  even  carpenters.  As  to 
being  competent  to  advise  on  such  subjects  as 
decoration  or  furniture — far  less  to  design  them — 
was  a thing  out  of  the  question.  Pie  thought  it 
extremely  desirable  that  the  mind  which  had 
educed  forms  of  ])roportion  in  a building,  should 
have  something  to  do  with  the  decoration,  and 
even  with  the  furnishing,  of  that  building. 
Nothing  was,  at  times,  so  shocking,  and  dis- 
cordant to  one’s  feelings,  as  to  enter  a house  one 
had  taken  some  trouble  in  designing,  and  to  find 
it  utterly  ruined  by  the  decoration  and  the  furnish- 
ing. Those  who  found  lime  not  simply  to  design 
architecture,  but  cognate  subject.s  also,  such  as 
decoration  and  furniture,  he  believed  were  those 
who  had  not  been  found  to  occupy  their  time  by 
constantly  sitting  in  “ easy  chairs,”  but  who  had 
given  their  attention  to  designing  whatever  came 
before  them,  and  was  in  relation  to  their 
building. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
readers  of  the  papers,  and  to  the  various  indi- 
viduals and  public  authorities  who  had  contributed 
the  drawings  on  the  walls  ; amongst  others,  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  Messrs.  J.  L.  Pear- 
son, R.A.,  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  J.  I).  Grace, 
Alilam  Heaton, 'W.  Romaine  Walker,  J.  Brooks, 
C.  Krall,  W.  K.  Shirley,  C.  P'.  A.  Voysey,  and 
C.  V.  Bodk-y,  A.R.A. 

The  President  added  that  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Institute  would  be  held  on  the 
7th  of  May,  to  discuss  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council,  to  appoint  the  statutory  board  of 
examiners,  to  nominate  llie  auditors,  and  to 
appoint  scrutineers  for  the  annual  election. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Epi'INg  Forest.— With  reference  to  the  thinning 
of  Epping  Forest,  regarding  which  certain  state- 
ments have  recently  been  published,  Mr.  James 
Salmon,  the  Chairman  of  the  Epping  Forest 
Committee,  writes; — ” Four  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  six  trees,  not  thirty  thousand,  have  been  felled 
in  the  season  1893-4  in  Epping  Forest,  Wanstead, 
and  Higham  Parks  (an  area  of  about  ten  square 
miles),  the  greater  part  of  these  being  small  pollards 
6 in.  in  diameter,  and  very  many  dead  or  decayed. 
When  the  cost  of  cutting  and  drawing  has  been  paid, 
littfe  or  no  profit  remains,  and  last  year  the  sum  of 
3.600?.  was  placed  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Epping 
Forest  Fund  to  meet  annual  expenditure." 


AWARDS  AT  THE  CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION. 

We  have  at  last  received,  through  the 
Society  of  Arts,  what  purports  to  be  a com- 
plete list  of  the  awards  given  in  the  English 
section  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition.  _ The 
awards  are  all  of  equal  value,  the  additional 
complication  of  medals  of  different  values  having 
been,  perhaps  judiciously,  avoided.  \ye  give  a 
list  of  those  which  bear  on  subjects  of  interest  to 
our  readers.  As  these  are  picked  out  from  a 
great  number  of  different  “classes,”  sometimes 
only  one  from  one  class,  and  as  most  of  these 
explain  themselves,  we  have  not  attempted  classi- 
fication except  in  the  case  of  sculpture,  painting, 
engraving,  and  architecture,  which  form  more 
specially-defined  groups  than  the  others.  The 
remainder  we  give  under  the  head  of  “ Miscel- 
laneous,” which  heading  refers  only  to  our  own 
extracts : — 

Atchilectnre. 

Prof.  George  Aitchisou,  A.R.A.,  London;  R.  Rowand 
.\nder»on,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh;  Geoi^e  C.  Ashlin,  R.H.A., 
Dublin;  Aston  Webb  & E.  Ingress  Bell,  London;  James 
Brooks,  V.P.R.I.13.A.,  London;  Ernest  George  & Peto, 
London;  Thomas  G.  Jackson,  A.R.A.,  London;  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  London. 

Sculpture, 

Edward  Onslow  Ford,  A.R.A.,  London  ; George  Framp- 
ton,  A.R..4.,  London;  W.  Goscombe  John,  London;  .Sir 
Frederic  Leighton,  Bart.,  P.R.A.,  London  ; F.  W. 
Pomeroy,  London  ; John  M.  Swan,  A.R..4..,  London  ; 
Hamo  Thornycroft,  R.A.,  London. 

Paintings  in  Oil. 

Miss  Anna  .\lma  Tadema,  London  ; L.  Alma  Tadema 
R.A.,  London;  Mrs.  Alma  Tadema,  London;  W.  H. 
Bartlett,  Loniion ; G.  H.  Bougluon,  A.R.A.,  London; 
Frank  Bramley,  A.R.A.,  Penzance;  Frank  Brangwyn, 
London  ; Frederick  Brown,  I..ondon  ; l.ady  Butler  ; William 
Carter,  London  ; James  Charles,  Bosham  ; George  Clausen, 
R.I.,  Newport  ; Frank  Dicksee,  R.A-,  London  ; Alfred 
East,  R.I.,  London;  S.  Melton  Fisher,  London Horace 
Fisher,  London  ; Morley  Fletcher,  London  ; Mrs.  Stanhope 
Forbes,  London  ; Stanhope  A.  Forbes,  A.R.A.,  London  ; 
T.  F.  Goodall,  Dulwich  ; T.  C.  Gotch,  London  ; A.  C. 
tSow,  R.A.,  London;  Peter  Graham,  R.A.,  London; 
.•\rihur  Hacker,  A.R..\.,  London  ; Professor  H. 
Herkomer,  R..\.,  Bushey  ; J.  C.  Hook, 

Farnham  ; Colin  Hunter,  A.R.A.,  London  ; G.  W. 
Joy,  London;  Veend  King,  R.I.,  London;  H.  H. 
I.a  Thangue,  Bosham;  John  I.avery,  Glasgow; 
B.  W.  Leader,  A.R.A.,  Guildford,  Surrey  ; Sir  Frederic 
Leighton,  Bart,  P.R.A.,  London  ; Sir  James  D. 
Linton,  P.R.I.,  London;  William  Logsdail,  London; 
Mount  Loudan,  London  ; Seymour  Lucas,  A.R.A., 
London  ; Robert  W.  Sfacbeth,  .4..R.A.,  London  ; 
Mrs.  Anna  Lea  Merritt,  Andover ; Sir  John  Everett 
Millais,  Bart.,  R.A.,  London;  Miss  Clara  Montalba, 
R.W.S.,  Venice  ; Albert  Moore  (the  late),  London  ; Henry 
Moore,  R.A.,  London:  P.  R.  Morris,  A.R.A.,  London  ; 

D. avid  Murray,  A.R.A.,  London ; W.  Q.  Orchardson, 

R..A..,  London ; Walter  Osborne,  R.  H.A.,  Dublin  ; W.  W. 
Ouiess,  R.A.,  London;  .\lfred  Parson.s,  R.I.,  London; 
Ernest  Partoii,  Lonilon  ; Miss  Henrietta  Rae  ; John  R. 
Reid,  London;  Briton  Riviere,  London;  James 

Sant,  R.A.,  London  ; J.  J.  Shannon,  London  ; Solomon  J. 
Solomon,  London  ; .•\drian  Stokes,  London  ; Mrs.  Adrian 
Stokes,  London  ; Marcus  Stone,  R.A.,  London  ; Edward 
Stott,  Amberley ; William  Stott  (of  Oldham),  London; 
John  M.  Swan,  A.R.A.,  London;  Mrs.  Annie  L. 
Swynnenon,  London;  A.  Chevallier  T.ayler,  London; 
i.eslie  Thomson,  London ; Wm.  Holt  Yates  Titcomb, 
Balham  ; Henry  S.  Tuke,  Hanwell ; J.  W.  Waterhouse, 
A.R.A.,  London  ; Ernest  A.  Waterlow,  .AR.A.,  London  ; 
G.  Wetherbee,  London  ; Miss  E.  Stewart  Wood,  London  ; 
Henry  Woods,  R..\.  Venice ; W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A., 
Rochester  ; Cb.-irles  W.  Wyllie,  London. 

Paintings  in  JVater- Colours. 

Mrs.  Allinghara,  R.W.S. ; L.  Alma  T.vdema,  R.A,, 
London;  H.  Coutts,  Windermere;  Alfred  Ea-st,  R.I., 
London;  Birket  Foster,  R.W.S.,  Witley ; Sir  John 
Gilbert,  Blackheath  ; Andrew  C.  Gow,  B-A- 

Loniion  ; Miss  Kale  Greenaway,  London  ; W 
Hatherell,  R.I.,  London;  Edwin  Hayes,  R.H.A.,  R.I., 
l.ondon  ; J.  Henry  Henshall,  R.W.S. , London;  Henry 
George  Hine,  V.P.R.I.,  London;  Walter  Langley,  R.I., 
Penzance;  Sir  J.ames  D.  T. inton,  P.R.I.,  London;  Tom 
Lloyd,  R.W.S.,  London  ; Henry  Moore,  .\.R..Y.,  London  ; 
Alfred  Parsons,  R.L,  London  ; W.  R.ainey,  Chichester; 
Leopold  Rivers,  London  ; Lionel  P.  Smythe,  London  ; 

E.  A.  Walton,  A. R.S. A.,  Glasgow;  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A., 
Rochester. 

Engravings.,  Etchings,  and  Prints. 

I).  V.  Cameron,  Glasgow — Etchings;  Herbert  Dicksee, 
London — Etchings  ; W.  Biscombe  Gardner,  Haslemere — 
Wood  engravings;  F.  Seymour  Haden,  P.R.P.E. — 
Etchings;  Willbin  Hole,  R.S.A.,  Edinburgh—Etchings  ; 
David  Law,  London — Etchings;  Leopold  Lowenstam, 
London — Etchings:  Robert  W.  Macbeth,  A.R.A.,  I .opdon 
— Etchings  ; Miss  Ethel  King  Martyn,  Londc)n — Etchings  ; 
Mortimer  Menpes,  R.  P.E.,  London — Etchings  ; Gerald 
Robinson,  Eeatherhead  — Slezzotints  ; Charles  William 
Sherliorn,  London— Engravings ; Chas.  J.  Watson,  London 
— Elchings. 

Plisccllancous. 

Bombay-Burmah  Trading  Co.,  London — Timbers  and 
planks  of  teak  wood. 

Farmer  & Brindley,  London  — Egyptian  porphyry ; 
imperial  Egyptian  porphyries. 

John  Dean  & Co.,  Liverpool— Slate  slabs,  plain  and 
enamelled. 

Farnley  Iron  Co.,  Limited,  Leeds— Fire-day,  glazed 
bricks,  porcelain  baths. 

.A.lbion  Clay  Co..  Limited,  Burton-on-Trent— Fire-clay 
bricks,  terra-cotta,  &c.  . . 

Francis  & Co.,  Limited,  London — Cement  and  wbiting 
work  done  in  cement. 

East  .Anglian  Cement  Co. , Sheprclh— Cement  (materials, 
products,  and  tests).  , . , _ 

Irish  Portland  Cemeni  and  Brick  Co.,  Limiicd,  Dublift 
— Porilnnd  cements  and  products. 


Francis  S:  Co.,  Limited,  London — Portland  cement  and 
products  and  testing  machine. 

F.  C.  Barron  & Co.,  London — Portland  cement. 

Gibbs  & Co.,  Limited,  Essex — Tliames  Portland  cement. 

The  Low  Moor  Co.,  Limited,  Bradford— Sections  of 
coal  and  ironstone  measures  ; pig-iron  and  finished  iron. 

Wm.  Jessop  & Sons,  Limited,  Sheffield — Crucible  cast 
steel  in  bars,  sheets,  and  forgings,  and  steel  castings. 

James  McCulloch,  Wolverhampton— Rio  Tinto  rock 
drill ; economic  air  compressor. 

Richard  Hornsby  & Sons,  Limited,  Grantham — Steam 
pneumatic  rock  drill. 

Macfarlane,  Strang  & Co.,  Limited,  Glasgow — Cast-iron 
water-pipe,  straightway  or  gate  ^•alves,  water  meters,  water 

Iters. 

B.  S.  Massey,  Manchester  — Steam  and  power 
hammer. 

Peter  Wright  & Sons,  Dudley— Anvils. 

Davies  Brothers  & Co.,  Limited,  Wolverhampton- 
Improved  galvanised  iron  plates  and  exposition  of  the 
method  of  manufacture. 

Thomas  C.  F.awcett,  Leeds— Patent  brick  and  tile 
pressing  machine. 

Henry  Knowles,  London — Knowles's  down  - draught 
kilns. 

Tiighman's  Patent  Sand  Blast  Co.,  Limited,  Sheffield — 
Patent  sand  blast  apparatus. 

Sir  John  Fowler,  K C.M.G.,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Baker, 
K.C.^^.G-,  Ix)ndon — Model  of  Forth  Bridge. 

Cotterell  Brothers,  Bristol— Wall  paper. 

JetTrey  & Co.,  London — .\nisiic  wall  paper;  embossed 
eathcr ; leather  p.aper. 

Charles  Knowles  & Co..  London — Art  wall  paper. 

William  Woollams  & Co.,  London — Wall  paper. 

Koval  School  of  .\rt  Needlework,  Ijsndon. 

Mrs.  .\niia  Le.a  Merritt,  Ixindon — Wall  decorations. 

Collinson  & Lock,  l.ondoii— Artistic  Furniture. 

< Iregoiy-  & Co.,  London — .Artistic  Furniture. 

H.ampton  S:  Sons,  London— Furniiure. 

( ■eorge  Rolterts,  Sheffield— Decorative  funiiture. 

Johnstone,  N'orman,  ft  Co.,  London — Furniture. 

>Iiss  H.  Lewis,  London— I'ngl.azed  tile,  framed. 

William  .\ult,  Swadlincote— Artistic  p<ittery. 

Doulton  & Co.,  f.ambcth,  London— Stone  ware,  artistic 
pottery. 

Maw  & Co.,  Limited,  Jackfield,  Shropshire  — Tiles, 
mosaics,  architectural  faience  pottery. 

Thomas  Peake,  Turnstall— Bricks,  tiles,  terra-cotta. 

(Jodwin  & Hewitt.  Hereford — Tiles. 

.•\rup  Brothers,  I.oiidon  — Terra-cotta  ware;  interior 
house  decorations. 

P.  J,  O N'eill  it  Co.,  Dublin,  Ireland — Celtic  Cross. 

Thomas  Pettigrue,  Navan— Marble  and  stone  monu- 
ments. 

I homas  M.  H.  Flynn  & Co.,  Besshrook,  Ireland — Monu- 
nents  and  cros.ses. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  Bantry,  Ireland— Brass  altar  furniture 
metal  work. 

Henri-  Holiday,  London— Stained  Glass. 

Winfields,  Limited,  Birmingham— Stained  Glass. 

Harry  Hems  & Sons,  Exeter— Woodcarving,  sculpture. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  Bantry— Woodcarving  by  pupils  in 
technical  school. 

John  Smith  & Sons,  Ixmdon— Bells,  chimes,  clocks. 

.\lbion  Clay  Co.,  Limited,  Woodville,  Burton-oii-Trent 
— Sykes' patent  joint  pipes. 

_ Wm.  Woollams  & Co.,  London— Leather  wall  decora- 


James  Stott  & Co.,  Oldham — Gas  burner  and  governors. 

t leneral  Electrical  Co  , Limited,  London— Electroliers 
and  brackets. 

Ewart  ix  Son,  London — Water-heater  and  gas-regulator. 

Lames  White,  tdasgow- Electro-magnetic  balances. 

Epstein  Electre  .\ccumiilator  Co.,  Limited,  London- 
Storage  batteries. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Limited— High  insulation  switche 
and  other  incandescent  hou.se-fittings. 

British  Govcimment  Postal  Telegraph  Department, 
Ivondon — Collection  of  modem  telegraphic  apparatus 
lamps'^’”''  London— Carbons  for  ar 

International^  Water  and  Sewage  Purification  Co. 
Condon— Polante  for  water  and  sewage  purification 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London,  London 
-.Models  and  drawings  of  works  designed  and  carried  out 
oy  l,ieut.-Col.  William  Haywood. 

Cremation  Society  of  England,  London— Views  of 
crematorium. 

Sheffield  High  Schwl-Architcctural  drawings  of  school. 

Whitechapel  Craft  School.  London— Set  of  drawings. 

British  Government ; Science  and  Art  Department. 
London— Examples  of  modelling  and  design;  examples  of 


Irawiiig. 

St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  LongsigLt,  -Manchester- 
\\.«xl-  arving.  designs, 

drawings  '•®"'*°"~C®!l'ctioii  of  charts. 

The  Art  Union  of  I.ondoii,  Ixindon- Works  of  art 
engravings,  elchtiigs,  statuettes,  &c.  ’ 

C.  K.  ClilTord  & Co.,  Undon-Engrat  iugs,  etchings,  &c. 
ihe  l ine  .An  Society.  I-ondon- Reproductions  in 

mc/rolint,  etchings,  ami  pictures. 

‘■°"‘'™-Sp=dmens  of 
proofs  engraving, 

J'^sepk  .^aehnsdorf.  London— Kookbindin-^. 

^ J.  S.  v irtue  iV  Co.,  London— Photograt  ures  in  the  -Irf 

gr^’p'h""''  '•“'"'■’"-■'rehilertn^l  photo. 

I-.  Hnllyf-r.  London— Photograph. 

Robert  W.  Edis.  London- Victoria  House. 

J'xeph  h.  i-bner.  London— Sy‘ 
flooring  to  a concrete  foundation, 

•Arthur  Culpi 
indow-sashes. 


British  (iovernment,  Oeological  Snrrcy  of  tlie 
Kingdom,  London — ' . ...' 


n of  attaching  parquet 
, Worcester-Reversible  and  removable 

: United 

, jstrating 

-vey  of  (meat  Britain  and 

^Drew  & Cadman,  I.ondor-Window.f,„i„g,,  oonnters, 

pnbhcal™.  ■•ondon-btaps  and 

Metropolitan  Gardens  As.sociation, 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

The  following  Student  Candidates  have  passed 
the  Examination  for  the  Professional  Associate- 
ship  : — 

Gerald  Jas.  Frederick  Adams  ; George  Beken. 
jun.  : Herbert  Owen  Bell  ; Edward  Blount ; Herbert 
Geo.  A\'illiani  Brinsley  ; Arthur  Frederick  Brown ; 
Sydney  George  Carnell ; Herbert  Lee  Cowell ; 
Donald  Dinwiddy  ; Charles  Gerald  Eve  ; John 
Eyerington  ; Clement  Robert  Finch  ; John  Sainsbiiry 
Gilbert  ; Henry  Alexander  Glover  ; Geo.  John 
Robertson  Harrison  :t  Holland  Charles  Heasler; 
John  Edward  Holmes  ; William  Jarmain  ; * Francis 
Prideaux  Lightfoot ; Edward  Colvill  Lyons; 
William  Henry  Morris : Edward  Alfred  Nichols  ; 
Stanley  Hatch  Page  ; William  Henry  Pain  ; Francis 
John  Phillips ; Herbert  Alfred  Pritchard  ; Joseph 
Wm.  (ieorge  Roberts ; Archibald  Lacy  Scott ; 
Alexander  t.Jeorge  Smith  ; Lewis  Herbert  Strouts; 
Charles  \\  alter  Stupart ; Leonard  Tewson  ; Claude 
Wm.  Geo.  Hugh  Thompson;  Roland  O'Brien 
Thompson  ; William  Townend  ; Reginald  Seward 
Trueman ; Herbert  Bateson  Whitby ; Henry 
Cuthbert  Williams  ; Leslie  Stuart  Wood. 

The  following  Non-Student  Candidates  have 
also  passed  the  Examination  for  the  Professional 
-Associateship  : — 

John  Whitton  Aris ; Reginald  Basil. Astley  ; James 
William  Bradley;  Alexander  David  Bruce;  .Albert 
Ernest  Butler ; AVilliani  James  Cambridge ; Theodore 
(lervase  Chambers  ; Hugh  Stowell  Cregeen  ; Charles 
Crosier ; George  James  Earle ; Francis  George 
Bertram  Eves ; Edwin  William  Eagg  ; Frederick 
Russell  Fox  ; Arthur  Berry  Garrett ; Harold  Johnson 
Glennie ; Alfred  Grifiin  ; Philip  Gordon  Grover ; 
Harry  Hardiman  ; Harley  Heckford  ; Ernest  James 
Heward ; Alfred  Ernest  Jackson  ; Edward  Henry 
Jackson;  William  Tenner;  David  Pugh  Jones; 
\A  illiam  Henry  Keep ; William  Henry  Gustave 
Kieser;  Anthony  Edward  Killick ; William  .Arthur 
Leaning ; AA'illiam  Charles  Mav ; Charles  Edward 
Mercer:  Frederick  William  Miller ; Lewis  Mitchell ; 
Harry  .Alfred  Newbronner ; Richard  Frederick  Parry ; 
\\  illiam  Phillips ; John  Jarvis  Piklitch ; Charles 
Reginald  Evernden  Powell  ; Walter  Herbert  Read  ; 
Allred  John  Saise ; lohn  Ashton  Sawyer;  Alfred 
George  Scorer ; Arthur  Percival  Skeat ; Samuel 
Skrimshire;  Edwin  James  Tallent ; Illtyd  Thomas  ; 
^seph  Atherden  Thompson ; Douglas  Theodore 
Thring  ; John  Dronsfield  Whittaker  ; * Philip  Chet- 
wood  Wright  : Archibald  Wyatt. 

The  following  professional  Associates  have 
passed  the  Fellowship  Examination  in  Division 


IV. 


John  Arnott ; John  Evans  Bidwell ; Richard  Ehvyn 
Birch  : Robert  Edwin  Brinkworth  ; George  Turville 
Brown ; Herbert  George  Coales ; Henry  James 
Cope ; David  Thomas  Davies ; Frederic  Kersey 
Debenham  ; John  Edmonds  ; Francis  Ellis,  jun.  • 
Fred  Finn;  Herbert  Archibald  Finn  ; Harry  Charles 
Htt  ; Jarnes  Herbert  Furmedge  Fester;  William 
hraser;  Gilbert  Gardner;  Thomas  Frederick  Haigh  ; 
George  Frederick \V’'illiim  Hampton  ; Sydney Jeffree; 
Bernard  Marr  Johnson  ; Walter  Henry  Johnston  ; 
Richard  Percival  Morns  ; Samuel  Frank  Newman  ; 
Christopher  Percival  Oakley:  Edward  Jolin 
Partridge;*'  Herbert GeorgePotter;  Richard  .Arnold 
Price;  Philip  Seymour  Robins  ; John  Dougal  Roney- 
Dougal  : Gerald  Robert  Squire ; Ernest  Allen 
Stapledon  ; Samuel  Clifford  Tee  : Frederick  Wilson 
Temple  ; John  Watson  ; Edward  Willis. 

_ The  following  candidates  have  passed  the 

direct  Fellowship  Examination  in  Division  V. : 

Herbert  Leather;  Henry  Messenger; 
William  Thomas  Scruby. 


THE  ART  UNION  OF  LONDON: 


ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  1‘RIZE  DISTRIBUTK 


The  fifty-eighth  annual  meeting  ol  the  j 
Union  of  London  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the  h 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  Mr.  f.  Mackt 
occupying  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  Marq; 
of  Lothian,  the  President. 

The  Chairman,  having  made  a few  remar, 
called  upon  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Secretary,  to  n 
the  annual  report,  the  opening  paragraph.s  ofwh. 
referred  to  the  election  of  the  Marquis  of  Lotli# 
K.T. , as  President,  and  Dr.  Gregory,  the  Dean 
St.  Paul's,  as  A'ice-President  of  the  Society.  ’ 
make  the  following  extracts  from  the  report 


The  following  are  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Penfold  Gold  and  Silver  Medals  (endowed  by 
Mr.  Pcnfold  with  a munificent  gift  of  500/.)  have  licen 
awarded  in  connexion  with  this  year's  e.vamina- 
tions;— The  Gold  Medal,  to  the  candidate  who 
obtained  the  highest  number  of  marks,  over  75  per 
^nt.  of  the  maximum,  in  the  examination  in 
Division  IV.  for  the  Fellowship ; the  Silver  Medal, 
to  the  candidate  who  obtained  the  highest  per- 
centage of  marks,  over  75  cent,  of  the  m.ixima  in  the 
two  divisions  (considered  for  this  purpose  as  one)  of 
the  .Associateship  Examination.  The  medals  are 
being  executed  by  Messrs.  Longman,  of  Pall  .Mall, 
and  will  be  pre.senied  witli  the  other  prizes  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  M.iy  28. 


“The  Council,  in  their  last  report,  referred  to 
practical  difficulty  imposed  upon  their  operations) 
several  of  the  Colonies  and  in  the  United  States 
the  high  duties  levied  there  upon  works  of  art.  1 
new  Taritf  Bill  introduced  lately  in  America  promk 
a large  reduction  in  those  duties,  but  they  reia 
in  other  countries  a serious  obstacle  to  the  e.\tens 
of  the  Society's  work. 

The  Council  have  received  with  much  gratificat 
the  announcement  that  the  representative  e.xh. 
of  engravings,  statuettes,  and  other  works  of  i 
sent  to  the  great  Chicago  Exhibition,  as  meniioi 
in  their  last  Report,  has  gained  for  the  Society 
distinction  of  live  awards  of  merit. 

With  a view  to  the  encouragement  of  a branch 
art  which  has  shown  more  striking  development 
recent  years  than  perhaps  any  other  among  Bril 
artists,  the  Council  have  lately  arranged  a cc 
petition  among  sculptors,  with  a premium  of  jft 
for  the  best  model  lor  a statuette,  copies  of  wQi 
will  be  subsequently  executed  for  issue  to  menib 
of  the  Society.  ...  In  the  competition  noW' 
progress  the  Council  are  privileged  to  have  the  gr, 
advantage  of  the  services  of  Sir  Frederic  LeighL 
B.art.,  P.R.A..  as  final  adjudicator,  and  the  Soct 
is  much  indebted  to  their  I'resident  for  the  acb 
part  he  has  taken  in  promoting  the  arrangements 

The  Council  have  for  this  year  taken  a rather* 
usual  step  in  offering  for  the  first  prize  such  a cos 
work  of  art  as  the  painting  of  Rebekah,  by- 
Goodall,  R..-A. , for  which  the  Society  paid  him  90 
They  have  done  so  in  the  hope  ot  creating  1 
interest  among  the  members  in  this  work,  which  1 
been  evinced  by  the  demand  which  has  arisen  b 
copies  of  the  engraving,  made  from  the  picture,  3, 
of  leading  the  public  the  better  to  realise  ^ 
Society's  endeavours  to  foster  a high  class  of  a 
For  the  coming  year  the  Council  have  secure* 
the  annual  work  for  presentation  to  member^ 
work  upon  which  the  Society  is  to  be  congratul^ 
The  subject  is  taken  from  a picture  entided 
Silver  Dart,"  by  Mr.  J.  Clayton  Adams,  which  w 
e.xhibited  in  last  year's  Royal  Academy  Exhibitic 
and  which,  by  the  kind  permission  of' Lord  We' 
bury,  the  owner,  they  have  been  allowed  to  r 
produce  for  the  benefit  of  the  members.  T 
etching  of  this  picture  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Da*i 
Law 

The  Council  have  unfortunately  had  occasion,  f 
two  years  past,  to  refer  in  their  report  to  the  grt 
depression  which  has  characterised  the  commeni 
undertakings  of  this  country  and  some  of  t! 
colonies,  and  during  the  past  year  complaints  ha 
been  beard  on  all  hands  of  a similar  stagnation  • 
business.  ...  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  tl) 
Council  to  be  able  to  announce  an  increase  in  ti 
subscriptions  to  the  Society  for  the  year  now  closiitt 
and  a considerable  accession  of  new  members  to  i* 
ranks. 

The  Council  feel  that  now,  more,  perhaps,  tha 
ever  before,  the  Society  is  entitled  to  the  support! 
that  large  public  who  are  interested  in  inaintainin. 
the  high  position  so  long  held  by  English  artists  i 
the  field  of  engraving  and  black  and  white  wor 
generally.  The  rapid  progress  lately  made  in  th 
development  of  photographic  processes  has  encoi 
raged  many  trade  publishers  to  lake  up  production 


Lroidered  vc.^tmclIL». 

Cambridge  Scientific  Co.  — Instrumer 


measurements. 


A.A.  Students'  A.v.vual  Smoking  Contert 
The  CTistomary  .A..A.  students'  concert  was 
held  at  ColemanAs  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  on 
the  20th  inst.  A large  number  of  members 
mustered  on  the  occasion,  and  a very  pleasant 

^enmg  was  spent,  under  the  divided  chairmanship 

of  Mr.  Cole  Adams  and  Mr.  Baggallav,  who  were 
supported  by  Messrs,  B.  F.  Fletcher.  A'.  W.  Earle 
and  other  visitors.  The  President  (Mr.  E,  W.’ 
Mounlford),  who  was  to  have  presided,  was  unfor- 
tunately prevented  from  doing  so  at  the  last  moment, 
to  the  regret  of  all  present. 


+ Special  Prize.  1894. 

* Institution  Prizeman,  1894. 

t Driver  Prize.  1894,  and  Penfold  Silver  Medal,  1804. 
Penfold  Gold  Medal,  1S94,  and  “Crawler"  Prize 

1894. 


of  this  class,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  work  of  arti^ 
ed  wit' 


and  now  the  windows  of  dealers,  formerly  filled  v 
high-class  engravings,  are  crowded  witl’i  reprodob 
tions  based  on  photography,  which  are  offered  fo 
sale  at  prices  cijiial  to  tliose  demanded  for  the  work, 
of  distinguished  artists.  The  advantages  to  tb 
publisher  are  obvious  : but  the  public  should  knov 
that  these  mechanical  productions,  though  theymaj 
be  copies  of  fine  pictures,  are  not,  in  Iheniselves,  work, 
of  art.  h'ew  would  deny  the  claims  of  modern  photo 
graphic  reproduction.s  (many  of  them  iritimphso 
scientific  and  mechanical  manipulation)  to  a certair 
d'^^orative  value,  and  to  a high  place  among  thi 
various  modes  of  preserving  faithful  records  o» 
paintings;  but  that  place  is  not,  and  can  never  be, 
the  one  occupied  by  the  trained  and  inspired  weri 
of  the  individual  artist.  To  consider  the  two  as 
directly  comparable  is  to  ignore  those  qualities  ot 
individuality  in  treatment,  which  only  the  hand  oli 
the  artist  can  yield,  and  which  forms  the  broad  line 
of  distinction  between  art  and  mechanism.  Thesd 
have  endowed  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
needle  and  graver  with  an  intrinsic  interest  which! 
compels  the  attention  of  every  observer,  and  which, 
will  ensure  their  being  treasured  by  future  gencra-i 
tions  when  perhaps  the  photogravures  of  to-day  will 
have  receded  into  the  position  of  the  chromo- 
lithographs of  forty  years  ago. 
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Berne  Houses  of  Parliaiiieiit : Ground  Plan  of  Government  Offices. 
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GROirND  FLOOR  I’l.AN.  — ilLOCK  II. 

A.  Veslitiiile.  I}.  Inner  Ha!!.  C.  Staircases. 


ch  care  and  judgment  as  to  ensure  that  tlie 
's  system  shall  operate  for  the  encouragement 


Berne  Houses  of  Parliament  •.  Block  Plan. 


SUuetrattons, 


colour,  now  that  I have  marked  the  joint  down  with 
my  pen,*  illustrates  the  means  adopted,  which,  I am 
glad  to  say,  has  entirely  removed  Mr.  Day's  objec- 
tions to  the  tise  of  transparent  colour  work.  I find 
a wall-paper  designed  to  be  produced  by  this  method 
shows  its  joints  less  evidently  than  the  ordinary 
block-printed  paper. 

It  may  occur  to  you  that  trimming  is  rendered 
very  difficult  by  the  intricacy  of  the  joint,  but  this  is 
overcome  by  the  use  of  a knife  and  a metal  template. 
The  increased  cost  of  hanging  is  about  half  as  much 
again  as  in  the  ordinary  way." 


proposed  Town  Hall  accepted  by  the 
shall  be  sent  to  the  London  County 
I for  approval,  but  that  no  further  steps 
' ■”  ----Her  " for  the  present." 

when  this  was  decided 
for  the  present  ” 


i taken  in  the  matter 
rmy  vestry  meetins 

xplained  that  the  phrase  ^ 

‘until  after  the  election  in  November.” 

-We  understand 
for  the  North  Shore  works, 
)nt  Park,  Blackpool,  submitted  by  Messrs. 

E,  c;.  stead, 
as  joint  engineers,  has  been 
\ . .1  as  one 
twenty  designs  submitted  for 
tlccision.  The 


LlB.PJl  poppy  (called  “horned”  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  lorm  of  the  seed-vessel)  ; the  colour 
of  the  blossom  is  a pure  yellow,  while  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  have  a cobalt  blue-grey  bloom  which 
characterises  many  sea-loving  plants.  These 
colours  were  retained  for  the  blossoms  and  leaves 
respectively  in  the  original  coloured  design,  of 
which  this  is  a monochrome  reproduction  : the 
baclcground,  where  it  is  shown,  being  a much 
deeper  shade  of  the  blue-grey. 

In  connexion  with  this  design  Mr.  Gwatkin 
writes  to  iis  in  regard  to  a practical  point : — 

''The  attempt  to  use  transparent  colour  in  the 
priming  or  .stencilling  of  wall-papers  has  hitherto 
been  attended  with  very  little  success.  The  diffi- 
culties arc  well  described  in  the  Magntine  of  Art  of 
April,  1892,  by  Mr.  Lewis  Day,  who,  in  criticising 
attempts  of  mine,  writes  : — 

‘ You  cannot  by  stencilling  in  water-colours  make 
sure  of  uniformity  of  tint ; the  inequality  of  trans- 
parent colour,  as  compared  with  flat  distemper  tint, 
is,  indeed,  its  charm,  but  when  you  come  to  hang 
one  breadth  of  stencilling  in  water-colour  by  the  side 
of  another  there  are  sure  to  be  differences  of  depth 
which  draw  undue  attention  to  the  joints,  and  give 
the  appearance  of  stripes.' 

After  this  criticism,  quite  kindly  offered  by  the 
father  of  the  subject.  I gave  up  the  attempt  until 
lately,  when  an  idea  occurred  to  me  of  controlling 
these  differences  of  depth,  or,  rather,  of  rendering 
them  unobjectionable.  The  proof  of  the  design  you 
have  sent  me.  which  was  drawn  for  transparent 


tKpooi.  North  Shore. 
le  dcsigi 


PAKLIAMENT, 


ill  &:  Littlewoocls,  and  Mr.  E.  G. 
Manchester,  as  jcir.t  zr.g;;-...-.., 
by  the  Corporation  of  Blackpool 

out  of  some  ‘ ’ ' 

consideration  and  final  

id  cost  of  the  w’orks  is  50,000/. 

MNc,  Est.m'e  A'i'  Kino.s-|-on’-on-Thames 
■\rlisans’  Land  and  Mortgage  Corporation 


most  important  one  was  the  proposed  new  home 
for  the  country’s  representatives,  who  are  at 
present  housed  in  the  older  of  ihe  two  large 
Government  blocks  at  Berne.  These  have,  until 
to-day,  together  served  as  the  combined  legis- 
lative and  administrative  centre  of  the  Republ' 
The  new  house,  which  is  to  be  an  extension, 

more  properly,  “junction,”  

blocks,  is  to  be  Switzerland's  hond-fide 
of  Parliament,”  ’ ’ _ ' ' 

together  with  the  two  older 


, or, 

between  the  two 

... Houses 

and  the  idea  is  that  this  block, 

„ , .;hich  will  then 

be  used  for  administrative  purposes  only,  should 
be  treated  as  one  architectural  group. 

The  position  of  the  two  existing  blocks  is 
certainly  unique,  situated  as  they  are  some  120 
yards  apart  on  a height  overlooking  the  valley  of 


Bering  and  .\rchitecturc. 
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GROUND  FIOOR. 

Bc'/nc  I/ouses  0/  J'arlianieni : Plan  of  proposed  Nciv  Buildings — Block  111, 
(For  Scalt,  see  First  Floor  Plan,  p.  329.) 
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2-  Hall.  3.  National  Museum.  4.  Library. 


5.  Kefrcihiueni  Rc 


ihe  Aar,  with  the  Alps  beyond.  The  ground 
l^tween  the  two  blocks  can  now  be  had,  and  the 
Swiss  Government  may  well  be  congratulated  for 
at  once  encouraging  what  will  not  only  fulfil  a 
lonii-fclt  want,  but  at  the  same  time  be  the 
realisation  of  a monumental  group  of  buildings. 
The  design  we  illustrate  is,  we  believe,  the  out- 
come of  a limited  competition  nelween  Professor 
Bluntschli,  of  Zurich,  and  Professor  Auer,  of 
Berne.  Professor  Auer’s  design  has  been  given  the 
first  place  after  much  discussion.  He  was  the 
architect  of  Block  No.  II.,  which  was  completed 
two  or  three  years  back,  and  of  which  we  also  now 
take  the  opportunity  of  .showing  some  views. 

The  oldest  block,  No.  I.,  was  built  in  1S52- 
1S57  by  Messrs.  Stadler  iJv  Sluder,  to  contain 
lx)lh  the  Administrative  ofrice.s  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  two  Council  Chambers  used  by 
the  people's  representatives.  Block  No.  II.  was 
practicallyan  extension  necessitated  by  the  dearth 
of  ohice  accommodation. 

The  ground  floor  plan  of  this  Block  No.  II. 
explains  itself,  containing,  as  it  does,  simply  a 
row  of  offices  with  ample  pa.ssage  space  and 
staircase  accommodation.  On  this  floor  the 
architect  only  made  a feature  of  the  vestibule  and 
inner  hall,  in  which  he  relied  to  a certain  extent 
on  the  colouring  of  the  materials.  The  vestibule 
we  illustrate.  The  first  floor  plan  repeals  itself 
with  the  exception  of  the  central  part,  which 
contains  a large  committee  room.  Over  “ B,” 
the  inner  hall,  is  a foyer  which  has  also  been 
made  a feature  of  by  the  architect.  Of  this  part  we 
likewise  show  a drawing— the  view  towards 
the  openings  overlooking  the  vestibule  below. 
Ihe  block  has  facades  of  a national  stone,  and  is 
built  as  strongly  as  possible.  The  elevations  had, 
to  a great  extent,  to  match  those  of  Block  No.  I. 
with  the  exception  of  the  centre,  where  a slightly  ' 
different  treatment  was  allowed.  The  total  length  : 
of  this  building  is  108  metres,  or  354  ft.,  the 
veslibulemeasuring  ij  bjt  8 metres,  or  ggbTSzeit, 


As  to  the  proposed  Block  No.  III.  we  under- 
stand that  Herr  Auer  has  already  practically 
given  part  of  his  time  to  its  planning  for  some  ten 
years,  commencing  with  his  design  for  the  open 
competition  in  1885,  which  received  the  second 
premium,  and  then  his  drawings  fur  the  limited 
competition  in  1S91,  which  procured  him  the 
commission  for  the  work. 

The  block  plan  indicates  the  relative  positions 
of  Blocks  Nos.  I.,  II  , and  HI.,  and  the  general 
view  shows  how  the  group  will  be  seen  from  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  River  Aar.  Another  shows 
one  side  of  the  proposed  grand  staircase  leading 
up  to  the  level  of  the  Council  Chamber.  The  two 
plans  reproduced  are  taken  on  * on  this  floor,  the 
other  at  street  level. 

Un  entering  the  building  from  the  town  the 
visitor,  after  passing  some  outer  lobbies,  reaches 
the  m.'iin  vestibule.  On  the  one  side  of  this  hall 
there  is  a spacious  porters’  office.  From  the! 
vestibule  the  grand  staircase  is  reached,  which  is  1 
to  be  the  feature  of  the  building.  Mounting  it 
the  visitor  finds  himself  in  some  spacious  corridors  , 
leading  on  the  one  side  to  the  “ Upper,”  on  the  ■ 
other  to  the  ‘‘Lower”  Chamber.  The  Upper  1 
Chamber  facing  north  has  its  own  lobbies,  cloak-  ; 
room,  small  committee-room  and  a President’s ' 
parlour.  It  has  its  small  public  and  private ; 
galleries,  which  have  separate  approaches  by  M’ay 
of  two  minor  staircases  off  the  first-mentioned  ■ 
outer  lobbies.  This  Chamber  is  side  lighted.  At 
the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  surrounded  by  its 
own  spacious  reading-room,  two  inner  lobbies, 
cloak-rooms,  small  committee-room,  and  chair- 
man s parlour  is  the  large  Council  Chamber.  This 
hall  is  top-lighted,  measures  25  by  20  metres, 
or  82  ft.  by  66  ft.,  and  holds  seats  for  some  180 
members.  The  reading-room  measures  131  ft. 
by  20  ft.  ; each  of  the  inner  lobbies,  39  ft. 
Iiy  26  ft.  There  is  again  good  gallery  accom- 
modation, the  approach  being  by  means  of  two 
sej)a£ate  public  staircases.  One  of  these  is 


also  for  the  special  use  of  the  shorlhana 
who  have  a large  room  on  this  flooD 
pendant  to  their  room  is  the  usher’: 
'There  is  a connecting  passage  between  • 
and  west  of  the  block,  with  openings  ove\ 
the  grand  staircase.  This  passage  is  s 
main  communication  between  the  existing! 
No.  I.  and  No.  II,,  which  are  connei 
this  level  with  the  proposed  buildinj 
central  corridors  of  Blocks  No.  I.  and  1 
line  with  the  passage. 

The  second  floor  of  the  new  block,  wl^ 
cut  into  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Council' 
!>ers  with  their  galleries,  has  only  been- 
for  committee-rooms,  of  which  there  arc 
various  dimensions. 

On  the  ground-floor  level  room  has  bee 
on  the  south  front  for  a small  national  co 
There  is  also  a library  and  a small  refre 
room  on  this  level.  "The  Parliamentary  ; 
and  the  Press  have  very  ample  offices  on  1 
side  of  this  floor,  whilst  the  east  has  beo 
up  by  the  various  offices  and  a tenemen 
caretaker.  Strange  I’o  say,  there  has  apt 
been  no  necessity  to  find  space  for  tl 
telegraph,  and  police-offices  usually  fc 
Houses  of  Parliament,  as  in  the  casCi 
new  “ Reichstaghaus,”  at  Berlin,  of  w 
published  some  drawings  in  January;  : 
little  provision  is  made  for  the  comfort  of  il 
vidual  member.  The  large  reading-roon 
first-floor  is  practically  his  only  luxury.) 
is,  however,  good  lavatory  and  clol 
accommodation  throughout  the  block. 

The  elevations  of  the  building,  wh 
to  be  carried  out  in  a national  sandstc 
designed  in  what  the  architect  ten 
Renaissance  style  of  the  end  of  the  1 
century — i.e.,  the  period  in  which  the  I 
Basle  figures  so  prominently  in  the  hi' 
Switzerland.  The  interior  is  to  be  of  i 
what  later  date,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Bll 


1888-1802). — Professor  H.  Auer,  .Architect 
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6.  Small  Council  Cliamber. 


9.  Reading  Room. 


ill,  to  a certain  extent,  depend  on  the  colour- 
udy.  The  materials  used  will  here  again  be 
itional  ones  ; marble-work  will  be  used  a great 
eal,  as  also  the  woodcarving  in  which  the  Swiss 
•c  very  proficient.  A number  of  historical 
escoes  are  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
jpearancc  of  the  building. 

Speaking  of  the  cost,  but  little  can  at  present  be 
lid,  but  according  to  the  architect’s  estimate  the 
im  of  5, OCX), coo  francs  need  not  be  exceeded. 
Vhatever  the  price  may  be,  the  Swiss  can 
irlainly  be  proud  of  the  fine  ensemble  their 
overnment  is  creating  at  their  interesting 
ipital.  What  with  this  new  block,  the  new 
useum,  ils  public  office.s  and  bridges,  the  Swiss 
.pital  will  soon  have  a stately  array  of  archi- 
ctural  monuments  situated  in  about  as  fine 
osition  as  can  be  found. 


Swinton  stone.  After  a glance  at  the  rural 
entrance  lodge,  and  the  approach,  a move  was 
made  by  the  members  of  the  Association  for  the 
house.  The  entrance-hall,  panelled  in  oak,  and 
with  a billiard-table,  first  attracted  attention,  and 
then  the  drawing-room  in  the  southern  wing  was 
visited.  The  windows  of  this  room  command  the 
Quair  valley.  A visit  to  the  library,  with  its 
oaken  bookcases,  was  next  followed  by  a survey 
of  the  dining-room.  Retracing  their  steps  to  the 
hall,  the  parly  next  ascended,  by  a fine  oak  stair- 
case, to  the  floor  above,  where  various  rooms 
were  inspected.  After  inspection  of  the  house, 
and  the  architectural  featureshaving  been  closely 
scanned,  an  ascent  was  made  to  the  flagstaff  tower, 
and  subsequently  the  gardens  were  visited. 


sidered.  He  then  dealt  with  hot-water  supplies, 
advocating  the  use  of  low-pressure  arrangements 
or  of  high-pressure  boilers  with  safety  valves 
under  proper  inspection,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  explosion.  House  sanitary  arrange- 
ments were  discussed  from  a waterworks  point  of 
view,  and  the  author  showed  that,  if  properly 
utilised,  the  allowance  of  two  gallons  per  flush 
for  closets  was  sufficient.* 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES, 
Architectural  Association  SoirEe. — We 
e asked  to  draw  attention  to  an  unavoidable 
ange  in  the  locale  of  the  soiree  on  May  4. 
hrough  some  misunderstanding  the  Westminster 
own  Hall,  where  the  soiree  was  to  have  been 
Id,  is  not  available,  and  the  entertainment  will 
<e  place  at  the  Holborn  Town  Hall  instead. 
Edinbukoh  Architectural  Association. 
On  the  2ist  iiist.  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
jsociation  visited  Sir  Charles  Tennant’s  Peeble- 
ire  residence,  The  Glen.  The  mansion  is 
uated  in  the  valley  of  the  Quair,  the  nearest 
Iway  station  being  at  Innerleithen.  The  major  1 
rt  of  the  present  mansion  house  was  erected  in  I 
I54  from  plans  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Bryce,  ; 
chitect,  Edinburgh,  and  eighteen  years  later  it  I 
IS  enlarged  from  designs  by  Mr.  John  Bryce,  j 
I is  a Scottish  Baronial  edifice,  built  with  I 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Li\’eri'Ool  Encineerinc  Society. — At  the 
I meeting  of  this  society  held  on  the  i8th  inst.,  ' 
• Mr.  Thomas  Duncanson,  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.,  | 
I read  a paper  entitled  “Notes  on  the  Distri- j 
■ bution  of  Water  Supplies.’’  The  author  first, 
gave  data  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  required  ' 
to  be  provided  for  the  supply  of  a district 
and  the  variations  in  the  rates  at  which  it  j 
niust  be  supplied,  showing  that  the  maximum  i 
rate  at  any  hour  iluring  the  year  exceeds  the  i 
average  by  about  S5  per  cent.  He  then  spoke 
of  iron  distributing  and  service  mains,  the  rules , 
for  determining  their  sizes  and  their  rales  of  I 
deterioration,  the  various  classes  of  house  service  j 
pipes  and  how  to  protect  them  from  frost.  Some  | 
experiments  on  service  pipes  were  described, 
which  showed  that  lead  pipes  likely  to  be  exposed  j 
to  the  effects  of  frost  should  be  made  of  greater  1 
strength  than  was  necessary  if  only  the  hydraulic  | 
pressure  to  which  they  were  subject  was  con-  ! 


Christ  Church.  Dublin.— Some  of  our  Irish 
readers  take  exception  to  our  remark  that  Christ 
Church  presented  less  of  ancient  interest  than  St. 
Patrick's ; we  should  explain  that  the  remark  had 
special  reference  to  the  exterior,  which  is  what  we 
are  illustrating.  The  view  of  St.  Patrick's  which  we 
gave  at  the  commencement  of  this  month,  included 
some  unrestored  work ; that  of  Christ  Church, 

I which  we  shall  give  next  week,  is  practically  all 
Street's  work,  as  far  as  exterior  appearance  goes  : 
hence  our  remark,  and  our  giving  Christ  Church  the 
second  place. 

New  Public  Grounds  for  Harrogate. — 
The  Corporation  of  Harrogate  a short  time  ago 
secured  the  property  known  as  the  Crescent  Estate, 
with  the  object  of  securing  a free  public  garden  in 
close  proximity  to  the  wells  and  baths.  A scheme 
for  laying  out  tlie  ground  has  already  been  placed 
before  the  Wells  and  Baths  Committee  by  the 
Borough  Engineer,  Mr.  S.  Stead.  The  ground 
proposed  to  be  dealt  with  is  situate  between  the 
Spa,  Victoria  Baths,  Swan-road,  and  Crescent-road, 
and  is  600  ft.  long  by  220  ft.  wide.  The  gardens 
are  to  be  of  an  ornamental  character,  with  a large 
central  fountain,  pump-room,  shrubberies,  grottoes, 
bandstand,  &c.,  and  provides,  if  thought  desirable, 
for  utilising  the  present  Town  Hall  Theatre  as  a 
permanent  museum  or  art  gallery. 

• No  doubt,  “ from  a waterworks  point  of  view." — Ed. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  in  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Fleet  Setter  {Caledoman-road)  branch. — The 
Main  Drainage  Committee  reported  that  on 
December  19  last  the  Council  approved  of  the 
deepening  of  a portion  of  the  Caledonian-road 
branch  of  the  Fleet  sewer  at  the  then  roughly 
estimated  cost  of  3,600/.,  and  instructed  the 
engineer  to  prepare  plans,  specification  and 
estimate.  These  have  now  been  completed. 
The  total  length  of  the  new  sewer  will  be 
1,417  ft.,  extending  from  Charlotte-street  to 
Bingfield-street,  and  the  cost  of  the  work  after 
measurement  is  estimated  at  6,750/.  The 
Committee  recommended  ; — 

■ ' That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to 
the  Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required 
by  the  statute,  the  work  be  carried  out  by  the  Council 
without  the  intervention  of  a contractor,  and  that  the 
plans,  specification,  and  estimate  be  referred  to  the 
Works  Committee  for  that  purpose." 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Vacant  District  Siirveyorship. — The  report  of 
the  Building  Act  Committee  contained  the 
following  paragraph,  the  recommendation  being 
agreed  to : — 

“ The  Council  on  March  13,  1894,  referrred  back 
o us  a recommendation  which  we  then  submitted 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a district  surveyor 
for  the  district  of  St.  Pancras  North  and  the  detached 
portion  of  Clerkenwell.  The  gross  amount  of  fees 
yielded  by  the  district  has  averaged  during  the  years 
1890-92  190/.  per  annum.  This  amount  is  so  much 
below  that  contemplated  in  standing  order  189  that 
we  do  not  at  present  see  our  way  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a district  surveyor  under  the  new 
conditions  for  the  vacant  district.  We  therefore 
submit  the  following  recommendation — 

‘That,  iinlil  some  permanent  arrangement  is  made  by 
the  Council,  Mr.  Grose,  District  Surveyor  for  St.  Pancras 
East,  be  appointed  temporary  District  Surveyor  for  so 
much  of  the  vacant  district  of  St.  Pancras  North  a.s  lies 
south  of  the  Tottenham  and  Hampstead  Tunciion  Railway, 
and  that  Mr.  Hammond,  District  Surveyor  for  North-west 
Islington,  be  appointed  lemporaiy  District  Surveyor  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  St.  Pancras  North  and  the  detached 
portion  of  Clerkenwell.”' 

Enlargement  of  Clerkentrell  Fire  Station. — 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  P'ire  Brigade 
Committee  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  and  alter  the 
Clerkenwell  Fire-Engine  Station,  the  work  to  be 
done  by  the  Council,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  a contractor. 

Electric  Lighting  Installation  for  the  Victoria 
Embankment. — The  Highways  Committee  re- 
ported as  follows  in  reference  to  this  question  : 

The  Council  on  April  10  instructed  us  to  consider 
the  adviseableness  of  widening  the  footways  of  the 
N’ictoria  Embankment  by  taking  in  a few  feel  of  the 
carriageway  on  each  side,  in  order  to  allow  the  elec- 
tric light  standards  to  be  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
carriageway  without  interfering  with  the  trees.  With 
relerence  to  this  suggestion  we  would  point  out  that 
the  footways  are  of  great  width,  20  ft.  on  the  river 
side  and  16  ft.  on  the  other,  and  in  order  that  the 
lamp  standards  might  be  clear  of  the  trees  the  width 
of  each  of  the  footways  would  have  to  be  increased 
by  8 ft.,  and  that  of  the  carriageway  correspondingly 
reduced  from  64  ft.  to  48  ft.  Having  regard  to  all 
the  circumstances,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
advisable  that  the  course  indicated  in  the  reference 
should  be  adopted.  We  understand  that  the  Parks 
Committee  has  now  under  consideration  a suggestion 
that  some  of  the  trees  should  be  removed  to  facilitate 
the  proper  growth  of  the  remainder  ; and  we  think 
it  advisable  mat,  until  some  decision  shall  have  been 
come  to  upon  this  suggestion,  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  the  positions  to  be  occupied 
bv  the  lamp  standards  should  be  deferred  " 

, Fiver  7'hames. — The  Main  Drainage 
Committee’s  report  contained  the  following  para- 
graph, the  recommendation  being  agreed  to  : — 
We  have  to  report  that  the  systematic  examina- 
Uon  of  the  water  of  tlie  river  Thames  between 
Teddmgton  and  ihc  Nore,  which  was  undertaken 
under  ihe  .'uilhoiity  of  the  Counril.  was  continued 
until  the  21st  of  March.  As  the  examination  was 
commenced  during  a period  of  drought  when  the 
sea  water  in  the  river  was  at  its  highest,  and  as  the 
value  of  the  work  would  be  largely  enhanced  bv 
following  the  decrease  of  sea-water  until  the  minimum 
was  reached,  we  considered  it  desirable,  after  con- 
lerence  with  the  engineer  and  chemist,  to  have  the 
analysis  of  the  water  continued  until  the  evidences 
of  the  presence  of  sea  water  were  reduced  to  a point 
which  e.xpeiience  had  shown  to  be  the  lowest,  and 
thris  obtain  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  river 
under  both  extremes  of  condition.  The  total  ex- 
penditure thus  incurred  in  collecting  .and  analysing 
samples,  beyond  the  sum  already  authorised  by  the 
Council,  together  with  the  wages  of  an  assistant 
until  about  the  end  of  June  in  tabulating  the  results, 
amounts  to  nearly  250/.  We  recommend— 


‘That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
statute,  the  course  taken  be  approved,  .and  that  the 
additional  expenditure  be  s.anetioncd  by  the  Council.' ” 

I.ondon  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill.  — The 
Parliamentary  Committee  brought  up  a report, 
one  of  the  paragraphs  of  which  related  to  the 
London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill.  It  was  as 
follows : — ' 

■'  We  have  received  from  tlie  Joint  Sub-Committee 
of  this  Committee  and  the  Building  Act  Committee, 
suggestions  for  amendment  of  Clause  175  in  the 
London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill  relating  to  the 
storing  of  wood  and  limber.  The  amendments 
affect  paragraphs  3 and  5 of  the  clause  which  in  the 
Bill  as  approved  by  the  (Council  are  as  follows — 
(3.)  All  yards  in  which  timber,  lathwood,  firewood, 
casks,  or  barrels  are'stacked  within  20  ft.  of  the 
public  way  shall  be  separated  from  the  public  way 
by  brick  walls  not  less  than  9 ft.  in  height  with  the 
exception  of  the  necessary  gates,  and  no  timber, 
lathwood,  firewood,  casks,  or  barrels  shall  be 
stacked  upon  or  so  as  to  project  over  such  walls. 
(5.)  No  part  of  any  pile,  stack,  or  store  of  timber, 
lathwood,  firewood,  casks,  or  barrels  shall  be  within 
!0  ft.  of  the  top  of  any  chimney,  and  if  such  pile,  stack, 
or  store  exceed  the  height  of  the  chimney,  the  height 
above  the  chimney-top  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
horizontal  distance  of  the  face  of  such  pile,  stack,  or 
store  from  the  top  of  the  chimney,  The  sub-com- 
mittee proposed  the  insertion  in  paragraph  3,  after 
the  words  ” public  way  " in  line  two,  of  the  words 
■ ‘ and  within  filty  feet  of  any  building  on  the  further 
side  thereof,”  and  they  also  proposed  to  omit  ail 
words  in  paragraph  5 after  the  word  *'  chimney  ” in 
line  two.  We  have  carefully  considered  the  matter, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  omit 
the  paragraphs  altogether  if  by  so  doing  opposition 
may  be  avoided.  We  have  accordingly  instructed 
the  agent  to  intimate  to  the  parties  who  have  peti- 
tioned against  the  clause  that  on  their  giving  an 
undertaking  to  withdraw  their  opposition  the  Council 
will  be  prepared  to  withdraw  the  paragraphs  in 
question.  We  recommend  ; — 

‘ That  the  course  taken  by  us  in  so  instructing  the  agent 
be  approved.’  ” 

Mr.  W.  Crooks  asked  what  had  become  of  the 
clause  in  the  new  building  act  in  reference  to 
non-combustible  signboards. 

Dr.  Longstaff  replied  that  the  clause  had  been 
withtlrawn. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  said  he  considered  the  report 
most  unsatisfactory.  Were  they  to  understand 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  opposition,  the  Council 
were  going  to  withdraw  important  paragraphs 
from  the  Bill  ? Surely  it  would  be  better,  if  the 
sub-committee  had  carefully  considered  the 
matter,  to  admit  some  amendments  rather  than 
withdraw  the  whole  paragraph  or  clause,  so  that 
opposition  might  be  avoided  altogether.  He, 
therefore,  moved  “ That,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council,  paragraphs  3 and  5 of  Clause  175  in  the 
London  .Streets  and  Buildings  Bill,  relating  to  the 
storing  of  wood  and  timber,  should  not  be  with- 
drawn, but  that  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Joint  Sub-committee  should  be  agreed  to." 

Mr.  Vates  seconded  the  amendment,  which, 
after  a short  discussion,  was  agreed  to,  twenty- 
nine  voting  for  it  and  twenty  against. 

The  Water  Question-. — The  Water  Committee 
stated  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
March  20  they  rejiorted  the  substance  of  the 
answers  which  they  had  received  from  the  Grand 
Junction,  the  East  London,  and  the  Southwark 
and  ^'auxhall  water  companies  to  their  letter 
communicating  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Council  on  February  27  with  regard  to  entering 
into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  com- 
panies' undertakings.  The  committee  had  since 
received  the  following  further  replies. — From  the 
Chelsea  Waterworks  Company  stating  that  the 
directors  would  be  averse  to  the  transfer  of  their 
undertaking,  but  that,  if  the  Council  should  think 
fit  to  make  them  any  definite  proposal,  they  would 
give  it  their  most  careful  consideration;  the  Kent 
Waterworks  Company,  stating  that  the  directors, 
while  unable  M’holly  to  adopt  the  bases  submitted, 
and  having  no  reason  to  desire  to  part  with  their 
pro[»crty,  would  give  their  l>est  consideration  to 
any  fair  and  reason.able  proposals  the  Council 
might  submit  to  them,  but  that  they  deemed  it 
premature  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  the  company's  undertaking  by  agreement  until 
the  Council  or  some  authority  has  been  empowered 
to  make  and  carry  such  agreements  into  effect, 
and  until  the  questions  relating  to  the  subsequent 
administration  of  the  water  supply  in  the 
company’s  large  extra-metropolitan  area  have 
also  been  settled  ; the  Lambeth  Waterworks 
Company,  stating  that  the  directors  had  no 
power  to  enter  into  a binding  contract  for  the 
sale  of  the  undertaking,  and  therefore  consider 
it  undesirable  and  inexpedient  to  enter  upon 
negotiations  for  the  transfer  thereof;  the  New 
River  Company,  stating  that,  while  the  company 


were  unwilling  to  sell  their  undertaking,  they 
were  prepared  to  give  full  and  careful  considera- 
tion to  any  communication  which  the  Council 
might  desire  to  make,  but  that  the  directors  must 
distinctly  intimate  that  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Council  could  not  be 
accepted  by  them  as  the  basis  of  negotiation  ; and 
from  the  West  Middlesex  Company,  staling  that, 
although  the  company  w'ere  unwilling  to  sell  Ih-^ir 
undertaking,  the  directors  would  not  fail  carefully 
to  consider  any  definite  proposal  that  the  Council 
might  think  fit  to  make  to  them  on  the  subject. 
All  the  companies  having  now  answered  the  com- 
munication, the  committee  were  considering  as  to 
the  further  steps  to  be  taken  to  give  eflecl  to  the 
Council's  resolutions. 

The  Council  adjourned  shortly  after  seven 
o'clock. 


Corresiponecnce. 

To  ihe  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN,  DAMASCUS. 

Sir, — I am  afraid  I misunderstood  Mr. 
Lethaby’s  reference  to  the  clearstory  windows  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  transept.  On  the  west  '; 
side,  according  to  a drawing  in  “ I’lcturesijue 
Palestine,'’  they  are  only  partially  blocked  out 
by  roofs  which  (to  judge  by  the  pilch  and 
external  lead  covering)  were  raised  at  the  same 
time  as  those  over  the  transepts,  probably  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  their  original  condition 
they  left  the  windowsquite  free,  and  their  arrange- 
ment suggested  the  probability  of  an  earlier  build- 
ing on  the  west  side,  viz.,  Arcadius’  church. 

The  columns  of  the  north  front  of  north 
transept  and  of  the  arcades  of  the  eastern  nave 
have  lofty  dosserets  or  impost  blocks  above  the 
capitals,  which  are  of  the  same  proportion 
and  style  as  those  of  the  arcade  round 
the  great  northern  court,  which,  we  know, 
was  built,  together  with  its  great  enclosure 
wall,  by  Walid  in  705  ; and,  therefore,  I attributed 
them  to  the  same  period.  My  own  drawing, 
published  February  17,  shows  no  dosserets,  and 
I have  no  view  from  which  to  decide  whether 
there  are  any  in  the  west  wing.  Mr.  Lcthaby 
assumes  that  the  great  court  on  the  noith 
.-ide  existed  as  such  in  Arcadius’  lime,  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  this,  and  as  we  know  that 
Walid  enclosed  this  court  with  a wall  and  built 
the  arcade,  he  probably  cleared  the  space  for 
that  purpose.  The  arcade  is  possibly  built  on  the 
lines  of  the  enclosure  of  t'he  temenos  of  the 
Roman  temple,  but  this  same  enclosure  can  still 
be  traced  on  the  south  side,  which  was  left  un- 
disturbed by  Walid.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
am  quite  unable  to  accept  Mr.  Lethaby’s  argu- 
ments relative  to  the  placing  of  Arcadius’  church 
in  a court  which  at  that  time  may  not  have 
existed.  The  church  having  been  built  between 
the  Roman  temple  (of  which  three  doorways  still 
exist)  and  an  ancient  structure,  possibly  a lower  at 
the  south-west  end,  I can  see  no  dilficully  in 
building  the  east  side  of  the  church  so  that  the 
eastern  wing  should  correspond  exactly  in  dimen- 
sions with  that  already  existing  at  the  west  end  ; 
leaving  a space  in  the  centre  and  in  the  axis  of 
the  great  court  enclosed  by  Walid  on  which  the 
latter  erected  the  transept  as  we  now  find  it.  In 
fact,  the  peculiar  planning  of  the  ti.ansept  piers, 
with  the  arches  they  carry,  almost  prove  that 
there  was  some  reason  why,  at  their  base,  they 
did  not  form  a square  on  plan. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  north  wall  of  the  western 
aisle,  anil  its  being  thrown  open  to  Walid's 
court  through  arches  carried  on  columns,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  observed  in  all 
mosques  such  .as  is  found  in  that  of  Amer  at  old 
Cairo  ; E!  Aksah,  Cairo  ; of  Cordova  in  Spain, 
of  Kerouan  in  Barbary,  and  of  numerous  other 
well-known  examples.  Here  in  Damascus,  how- 
ever, as  in  Terusalem,  the  climate  was  fouml  to  he 
ton  cold  in  the  winter  to  allow  of  it,  and  therefore 
the  columns  were  encased  in  masonry  and  doors 
added.  I still  adhere  to  my  contention  that  in 
Arcadius’  time  the  workmen  were  not  capable  of 
throwing  arches  of  the  span  of  45  ft.  Mr.  Lethaby 
cannot  see  any  difficulty  in  constructing  a dome 
of  such  dimensions  at  any  time  between  the 
building  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  and  the  Sophia 
at  Constantinople.  Why,  then,  was  Constantine, 
who  ultimately  completed  the  great  vault  of  the 
Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  so  helpless  when  he 
removed  the  Empire  to  Byzantium,  that  he  was 
actually  incapable  of  building  any  structures  but 
of  the  most  ephemeral  kind,  so  poor  in  con- 
struction that,  even  in  Justinian’s  time,  they  were 
either  in  ruins  or  had  to  be  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  ? My  dimensions  of  Bethlehem  were  taken 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Sir, — Mr.  Wm.  Woodward,  whoseunseemly  and 
ill-mannered  interruptions  did  so  much  to  mar  the 
success  of  the  tjenera!  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  on  Monday  last,  seems  from 
his  own  statement  to  have  veiy  definite  views  as  to 
the  functions  of  an  architect.  But  he  obviously  has 
not  yet  learnt  that  the  architect's  primary  function  is 
to  be  a gentleman.  Surely  it  is  time  that  the 
Council  took  some  steps  either  to  teach  this  jierson 
deportment  or  to  rid  the  meetings  of  bis  presence. 
His  Monday  night's  performance  was  carried  beyond 
endurance.  a.  R.  I,  B A. 


I Ferguson,  vol.  1.,  page  419.  The  width  there 
jown  withm  aisle  walls  is  105  ft.,  the  width  of 
intre  to  centre  of  piers  43  ft. 

The  orientation  of  churches  in  Rome  and  in  the 
ast  i.s  too  long  a subject  to  enter  into  now, 
it  Mr.  Lethaby’s  reference  to  the  Mosque  at 
irusalem,  built  by  Walid’s  father  reminds  me, 
lat  all  early  structures  erected  by  Mahometans 
ive  the  arcades  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
.ecca  walls  : in  the  mosque  of  El  Aksah  nearly 
jrth  ami  south.  _ The  Church  of  St.  Tohn,  built 
/ ArcaJius,  has  its  line  of  arcades  running  east 
id_  west,  which,  from  my  point  of  view,  is  an 
Iditional  proof  in  favour  of  the  Christian  origin 


Edward  III.  It  passed  successively  tlirough  the 
hands  of  his  widow;  of  John  Holland,  Duke  of 
Exeter ; and  of  various  members  of  the  De  La  Pole 
or  Suffolk  family.  It  was  forfeited  for  treason  on 
the  part  of  the  last  bearer  of  that  name,  and  granted 
by  the  Crown,  in  1506,  to  Edward,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  by  whom  it  was  retained  until  he  was 
attainted  in  the  thirteenth  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
names  of  the  streets,  Suffolk-Iane,  from  which  it  is 
entered,  and  of  the  parish,  St.  Laurence  Poultney,  or 
Pountney.  in  which  it  is  situate,  still  bear  witness  to 
its  former  proprietors.  “Ducksfoot-lane,"  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  the  "Duke's  Foot  "-lane,  or 
private  passage  from  his  garden,  which  lay  to  the 
east  of  the  mansion,  to  the  river  ; and  the  upper 
part  of  St.  Laurence  Pounlney  Hill  was,  until  within 
these  few  years,  called  "(Ireen  Lettuce-lane,"  a 
corruption  of  " Green  Lattice-lane."  This  was  the 
means  of  approach  to  the  palace  from  Cannon- 
street. 


QUANTITIES. 

SiK,— I should  feel  very  greatly  obliged  if,  by 
publishing  this,  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  an 
architect  who  is  paid  for  taking  out  quantities  can 
repudiate  liability  for  their  accuracy,  and  throw  the 
responsibility  from  himself  (the  architect),  who  is 
paid  for  doing  the  work,  on  to  those  (the  builders) 
who  receive  nothing. 

My  business  is  confined  entirely  to  work  in  the 
country,  and  without  exception,  in  my  experience, 
coimtry  architects  take  out  their  own  quantities,  for 
which  they  charge  2!.  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of 
lithographing  them. 

I have  two  sets  of  quantities  now  in  front  of  me. 
In  one  of  them  the  following  paragraph  occurs:  — 

The  successful  contractor  will  be  allowed  ten  days 


AN  ANCIENT  CRVPT. 

ikit, — I think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  5 
tdersto  know  thai  there  is  in  existeno 
iipt  dating  from  about  the  lificenth 
5.  3,  Laurence  Pountney-hill,  lEC. 

SUrPOLK  . LANE. 


to  e.xamine  and  verify  the  correctness  of  the  hills  of 
quantities,  after  which  no  question  shall  be  raised  as 
to  any  inaccuracy."  In  the  other  it  says  "These 
quantities  are  supposed  to  be  correct,  but  the 
successful  contractor  will  be  allowed  seven  days 
after  the  acceptance  of  his  tender  to  verify  them, 

" ’’  ' no  question  as  to  their  accuracy  will  be 
In  one  case  the  charge  for  quantities 

— .l.n  r 


after  which 
entertained, 
amounts  to  180/.,  and  in  the  other  to  97/. 

I should  be  glad  to  hear  whether  it  is  legal  to 
receive  money  for  doing  work  in  which  accuracy  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  at  the  same  time 
deny  any  responsibility.  Under  any  circumstance 
it  seems  to  me  a very  cowardly  act  to  force  a builder 
to  do  for  nothing  that  which  another  man  charges 
180/.  for.  Country  Buii-der. 

%*  We  believe  the  view  that  the  law  takes  of  the 
matter  is  that  a professional  man  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  failure  in  his  work  if  it  is  shown  that 
he  has  exercised  " due  and  proper  care"  ; and  this 
is  no  doubt  properly  applicable  to  such  a case  as  a 
failure  in  construction  of  a building  from  causes 
which  might  escape  the  prevision  of  the  architect, 
even  after  due  and  proper  care.  We  have  been  told 
by  a lawyer  that  this  is  equally  applicable  to  the  case 
of  errors  in  quantities  ; but  we  have  always  differed 
from  that  view,  because  quantities  are  literally  a 
statement  of  /ar/s,  the  correctness  of  which  can 
always  be  ascertained  and  ensured,  especially  by  an 
architect  who  has  himself  made  the  plans  and 
therefore  knows  all  about  his  own  intentions 
in  the  building.  .-X  constructive  failure  in  a building 
maybe  due  to  an  error  of  judgment,  which  is  an 


I'zcw  111  Passage. 

The  general  plan  of  the  crypt  consists  of  two  Large 
arches  and  three  smaller  arches  at  the  western  end 
which  are  approached  from  Suffblk-lane. 


I'zeiv  in  Large  Chamber.— An  Ancient  Crypi. 

The  property  belongs  to  the  Merchant  Taylors’ 
(-orppany,  who  will  be  happy  to  give  every  facility 
to  those  who  wish  to  view  the  arches.  I may,  how- 
ever, state,  to  avoid  disappointment,  that  there  is  no 
specially  fine  moulded  groined  work,  but  from  an 
arch.mological  point  of  view,  I think  that  the  remains 
are  of  somewhat  unique  interest. 

Tile  groining  ribs  are  .splayed,  and  spring  nearly 
from  the  level  of  the  lloor,  the  height  being  about 
12  ft.  to  the  underside  of  the  vaulting, 

There  are  some  very  similar  arche.s'  in  the  small 
crypt  at  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Hall. 

W.  Hii.ton  Nash. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  VLSIT 
TO  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  notice  in  your  paper  of  the 


2istinst.  about  the  visit  of  the  .Architectural  Asso- 
ciation to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  on  the  14th  inst..  the 
drawings  of  " Old  St.  Paul's."  hung  up  in  the  choir- 
room,  are  not  by  the  late  Benjamin  Ferrey,  but  his 
son.  They  represent  the  building  as  it  may  have 
appeared  about  1540.  and  were  prepared  from  a 
study  of  Hollar’s  plates  in  Dugdale’s  "History  of 
St.  Paul  s Cathedral,  ' the  subject  having  been  given 
by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  who.  in 
1868,  awarded  the  Institute  silver  medal,  &c.,  to  the 
.author.  The  dr.iwings  wore  published  in  1873  (to  a 
necessarily  much-reduced  sc-ale)  in  the  late  Wni 
Longman's  "The  Three  Cathedrals  dedicated  to 
St.  Paul  in  IkOndon."  b.  E.  F 


Sir,— Surely  it  is  high  time  that  the  R.I.B  A 
should  purge  itself.  If  not,  it  should  hold  its  debates 
with  closed  doors. 

The  exhibition  which  one  of  its  members  (and  an 
oUicial)*  is  accustomed  to  make  of  himself  at  its 
meetings  is  not  likely  to  add  to  its  intluence  and 
dignity,  if  outsiders  are  admitted  to  witness  this 
person’s  proceedings.  Observer. 


ttnd  as  within  the  next  few  weeks  it 
probably  be  demolished  to  allow  of  the  rebuild- 
31  the  premises  situated  over  it.  it  is  necessary 
one  desirous  of  visiting  this  relic  of  " vanish- 
London  ’ to  do  so  forthwith. 

this  site  stood  formerly  the  palace  known  as 
le  Manor  of  the  Rose  ” (sometimes  called 
lUetiey  sInn  "),  the  locality  of  which  is  described 
uakespere  ("  Henry  \'1II.,"  act.  i.,  sc.  2) 

n"?  Highness  sped  to  France, 

he  Duke  being  at  the  ‘ Rose,'  within  tlie  parish 
l-aiirance  Poultney,  did  of  me  dem.and 


HOSPITAL  A’ENTlL.ATIOX. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  point  out  that 


, - --  , — .......  ...  the  report 

of  the  meeting  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architec- 
tural Society  in  this  week's  Builder,  the  explanation 
I gave  of  the  system  of  ventilation  to  be  carried  out 
at  the  New  General  Hospital,  Birmingham,  is 
A\  m.  Woodward  a type  of  the  wrongly  described  : none  of  the  air  will  be 
as  reared  by  the  Royal,  and  would-  "extracted  by  a fan."  or  any  other  means, 

, Institute?  If  so,  who  would  belong  The  cleansed  air  to  the  extent  of  twenty  million 
Outsider,  cubic  feet  per  hour  will  be  forced  in  by  means  of 
fans  and  allowed  to  escape  by  (iroperly-constructed 
dues  and  turrets. 

The  main  portion  of  my  remarks  had  reference  to 
the  great  superiority  of  this  system  of  Propulsion 


is  surely  a mistake.  We  are  no 
question  has  any  official  position 


iware  that  the 
the  Institute. 


person 
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over  any  method  of  Extraction,  particularly  for 
hospital  use,  because  an  even  temperature  and 
humidity,  as  well  as  definite  and  frequent  change  of 
air  is  thereby  secured,  without  setting  up  dangerous 
draughts,  and  because  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the 
wards,  being  always  in  an  outward  direction,  that 
from  contaminated  sources  cannot  enter. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  systerns  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  I shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
give  the  explanation  equal  prominence  in  your 
paper.  WlLI.i.\M  Henm.\N'. 

P.S.— The  paper  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  " Transactions"  of  the  R.I.B.A. 

*,*  We  may  point  out  to  Mr.  Henman  that 
we  do  not  require  any  one  to  tell  us  that 
the  distinction  between  the  plenum  and  the 
vacuum  svstem  is  an  important  one.  We 
agree  with  his  view  that  the  plenum  system  is 
generally  preferable,  for  various  reasons,  one  being 
that  the  choice  of  the  stratum  from  which  the 
nternal  air  shall  be  replenished  i.s  more  under 
control  than  it  can  ever  be  with  the  vacuum  system. 
Mr.  Henman  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  mis- 
representation of  what  he  really  said  is  due  to  any 
one  on  the  editorial  staff  of  this  journal.  If  the 
Leeds  and  'S'orkshire  Society  sent  us.  as  some  other 
country  societies  do,  an  authoritative  report  as  to 
the  substance  of  p-apers  read  at  their  meetings,  the 
mistake  probably  would  not  have  occurred. — Ed. 


Buchan  has.  perhaps,  helped  to  confuse  the  matter 

by  dilating  upon  the  acknowledged  advantage  of 
the  low-level  system,  and  so  ardent  an  advocate  is  he 
that  he  appears  blind  to  the  “secondary  return" 
introduced  to  obviate  an  original  drawback  to  the 
system— viz. . a pipe  full  of  water  to  be  emptied  before 
vou  get  to  the  hot. 

It  was  no  theory  when  I stated  that  water 
expanded  with  cold  (and.  therefore,  circulates  with 
cold  of  below  39  deg.),  and  freezes  from  the  top 
downwards  ; both  are  elementary  truths. 

'J'he  expansion-pipe  carried  through  the  roof  is.  in 
my  opinion,  the  prime  offender.  One  case  has  come 
to'mv  knowledge  since  writing.  It  is.  however,  an 
aggravated  one,  for  the  water  always  stood  in  the 
expansion-pipe  above  the  sl.ttes,  there  was  the  con- 
stant supply,  and  the  low-level  system.  The  hot- 
water  pipe  burst  (not  the  boiler)  immediately  above 
the  cylinder.  Fr.ancis  E.  Jonks. 


LONDON  TRAMWAYS  CO. 

Sir, — In  your  “Note  ’’  on  the  recent  decision,  you 
quote  the  words  of  the  disputed  clause  in  the  .-\ct  as 
“ them  their  value  {‘exclusive  of.'  &c.,  See.)." 

The  Times  report  gives  these  words  as  “the  then 
value."  and  it  is.  I think,  the  word  “then  " which 
has  caused  some  doubt  as  to  the  e.xacl  meaning  of 
the  Act.  I agree  with  you  there  can  be  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  its  intention. 

R.  Langton  Cole. 


on  lines  to  the  steam  saws  and  large  iv 

sheds.  The  men  who  lift  the  stone  from  i 
in  the  first  place  (the  “getters”)  are  pait 
work : but  other  quarrymen,  and  those 
“rid”  the  overburden,  are  on  piecework, 
trade  is  mainly  in  dressed  stone. 

Micro-Stritditre  cf  Ham  Hill  Slone. 

Very  little  need  be  said  respecting  this, 
have  already  described  and  illustrated  a 
section  of  the  stone  when  dealing  with  ty 
structure  (see  artle,  p.  221  ; plate,  fig.  3) 
may,  however,  remind  the  student  that  it  C' 
essentially  of  shelly  mailer  bound  togelf 
crystalline  granular  calcite,  and  that  it  is 
free,  open  spaces.  It  diffeis  in  structure 
any  other  building  stone  with  wliich  w 
acquainted. 

Our  experiments  on  certain  physical  pro 
of  Ham  Hill  stone  will  be  referred  to  in  con 
with  the  next  district  to  be  described. 

5.— The  Dot'LTiNG  District. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Doulting.  near  S' 
Mallet,  the  Inferior  Oolite  is  much  worlred, 
employment  to  about  150  men,  including  nr 
All  the  quarries  are  open  works,  and  the 
important  are  situated  near  the  vilk 
Chelynch.  The  following  geological  sketc 
(llg.  26)  indicates  the  sites  of  the  various 


ADMIR.ALTV  BUILDINGS  HEATING 
.\ND  VENTILATING  CONTRACT. 

Sir. — I desire,  with  your  permission,  to  reply  to 
the  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  i4lh  inst.,  under 
the  heading  of  “Admiralty  Extension:  Building, 
Heating,  and  \’entilating  Contract,"  signed  “John 
Jeffreys." 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Jeffreys  slates  his  men  were 
interfered  with  by  the  London  Building  Trades 
Union  officials,  on  the  pretext  that  they  were 
working  more  than  nine  hours  per  day,  but  really 
because  they  did  not  belong  to  the  union. 

This  statement  I absolutely  deny.  The  officials, 
as  he  terms  them,  saw  his  foreman,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  office,  and  saw  Mr.  Jeffreys,  but 
did  not  see  any  of  the  workmen,  except  the  foreman 
mentioned  above. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Jeffreys  gives  the  rates  of  wages  for 
skilled  fitters,  but  he  does  not  state  what  he  pays 
the  fitters  he  employs.  I deny  that  he  pays  9id.  to 
lod.  per  hour  for  fitters ; and  in  his  anxiety  to  run 
into  the  Press,  he  did  not  trouble  to  inform  himself 
of  the  fact  that  6Jd. , and  not  6d.,  per  hour  is  the 
rate  of  wages  for  labourers.  No  doubt  he  pays  the 
latter  amount,  additional  evidence  which  goes  to 
prove  the  case  against  himself. 

The  men  start  work  at  7 a.m.  and  leave  at 
5 p.m.,  and  are  paid  ten  hours  for  it.  no  deduction 
for  dinner  hour,  but  I wish  to  remind  Mr.  Jeffreys 
he  does  not  state  the  time  the  men  have  to  be  at  his 
shop  in  the  morning. 

Finally.  I may  state  those  delegates  that  interviewed 
Mr.  Jeffreys  in  respect  of  the  working  hours  on  the 
above  job  attended  solely  on  the  question  of  hours 
and  nothing  else,  and  if  they  had  been  as  thin- 
skinned  as  !\Ir.  Jeffreys  I have  not  the  least  doubt 
but  they  would  have  retaliated  pretty  smartly  to  the 
insulting  language  used  by  him.  The  majority  of 
the  employers  in  London  have  expressed  themselves 
favourable  to  an  interview  when  questions  of  this 
nature  arise,  and  which  experience  has  proved  is  the 
better  way  of  arriving  at  a satisfactory  arrangement 
without  friction  on  the  jobs,  but  I suppose  Mr. 
Jeffreys  would  consider  it  a reproach  on  bis  name 
to  admit  that  workmen  have  a right  to  see  him 
on  a question  in  wliich  they  claim  to  have  a right  to 
speak.  J.  Vekdom,  Sccrein>y, 

London  Building  Trades  Federation. 


tlbe  Student's  (Column. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— xvn. 

4.  The  Ham  Hill  Distrh  r. 
NUMBER  of  small  oolite  quarries, 
mostly  worked  for  road-metal  and  lime, 
arc  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Yeovil 
and  Sherborne,  and  although  our  notes  on  the 
area  are  somewhat  extensive  we  do  not  purpose 
to  describe  them  in  this  connexion,  as  very  little 
of  the  material  is  true  “building  stone, ”as  distin- 
guished from  odd-course  stone,  walling,  &c. 

An  exception  must  be  made,  however,  for  the 
quarries  on  Ham  Hill,  near  Montacute,  in 
Somerset,  where  the  Inferior  Oolite  is  very 
actively  exploited  in  several  large  quarries,  which 
give  employment  to  al^out  200  men.  Judging 
from  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity  and  from  the 
enormous  heaps  of  dibris,  conspicuous  for  miles 
around,  the  material  must  have  been  worked  for 
centuries.  The  following  geological  sketch  map 
(fig.  25)  serves  to  indicate  the  site  and  to  explain 


IS 


A CONCRETE  FLOOR  SOUND- 
PROOF? 

Sir, — Filling  up  the  space  between  the  concrete 
and  the  floor  boards  with  silicate  cotton,  dry  saw- 
dust, or  some  other  good  non-conductor,  and 
nailing  strips  of  thick  hair  fell  on  the  edges  of  the 
joists  before  relaying  the  floor  boards,  would  very- 
much  lessen  the  transmission  of  sound.  It  seems 
strange  that,  although  the  use  of  concrete— more 
especially  for  floors — is  becoming  common,  its 
capacity  for  conveying  sound  is  so  misunderstood  as 
to  render  it  necessary  to  ask  in  the  Builder,  " Is  a 
concrete  floor  sound-proof?"  .As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  better  the  concrete  the  more  readily  it  conveys 
sound.  .An  actual  trial  lately  proved  that  ordinary 
conversation  could  be  distinctly  heard  through  a 
6-in.  concrete  wall  plastered  on  both  sides,  and  the 
same  applies  to  concrete  floors. 

Concrete  floors  should  never  be  constructed  solid 
throughout  if  required  to  be  sound-proof,  and  where 
wood,  in  the  form  of  joists,  bears  directly  on  the 
concrete,  sound  is  very-  readily  transmitted  from  one 
to  the  other.  Thomas  Potter. 


“ BOILER  EXPLOSIONS.” 

Sir. — -Although  endorsed  by  vour  editorial  foot- 
note. my  letter  (page  241)  has  failed  in  its  purpose 
of  eliciting  detailed  particulars  of  hot-water  supplies 
where  accidents  have  occurred  owing  in  frost  ' ' 


Fig.  25. — Geological  Sketch  Map  of  Ham  Hill. 
a=Inferior  Oolite.  /<  = Midford  Sands.  c^Marlstone- 
Lias. 

the  geology  of  the  locality.  The  quarries  are 
situated  at  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  and  are  all 
open  workings.  The  face  of  one  of  them  is 
Soft,  in  height,  40  ft.  of  which  is  overburden, 
having  to  be  removed  before  the  lower  40  ft. 
containing  the  good  stone  can  be  taken  out. 
Yery  few  quarries  in  the  country  give  a sufficient 
depth  of  good  stone  to  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  the  removal  of  as  much  as  40  ft.  of 
rubbish  over  it.  The  building  stone  consists  of 
beds  of  variable  thickness,  ranging  from  6 in. 
to  2 ft.  6 in.  on  the  flat  ; as  a rule,  the  thickest 
beds  are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  quarries. 
The  vertical  joints  are  irregular,  but  far  apart, 
and  stone  of  practically  any  length  can  thus  be 
obtained.  The  average  thickness  of  blocks  is 
about  I ft.  6 in. 

Ham  Hill  stone  varies  in  tint  from  light  yellow 
(called  “white”)  lo  light  orange,  and  much  of 
it  is  streaked  with  those  colours,  producing  the 
phenomenon  of  “ false  bedding.”  The  best  stone 
for  cornices,  projections,  and  all  weather-courses 
is  stated  to  be  the  “ grey  ” bed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  quarries.  Rock  powder  is  never  used  except 
for  blasting  the  overburden.  The  stone  is  not 
quarried  as  a rule  in  winter,  as  it  is  found  to 
scale  with  frost — as,  indeed,  do  many  other  free- 
stones. It  is  raised  to  the  bank  by  large  steam 
cranes,  and  being  placed  on  trolleys  is  then  run 


Fig.  26. — Geolopiial  Sketch  Map  of  Dot 
District. 

rt=Fullers’ Earth.  Inferior  Olltc.  c = Midfori 
rf=Lias  Clay.  /-Carboniferous  Limestone.  J 
limestone  Shale.  ^=Old  Red  Sandstone, 
ings.  Arrived  at  Doulting,  we  walk 
northward  and  observe  the 

Section  at  Chelynch  Quarry. 

Thickness. 

Rubble,  overburden  8 ft.  to  10  ft. 

U pper  freestone,  fine 

grained,  in  two  beds 2 ft.  6 in.  and 

Lower  freestone,  coarser 

grained,  in  two  beds 2 ft.  6 in.  and 

The  vertical  joints  in  this  quarry  a 
irregular,  but  far  enough  apart  lo  yiel 
stones.  Blocks  5 ft.  on  the  bed  can  sot 
be  procured.  Minute  ferruginous  cracks 
on  the  stone  in  certain  parts  of  the  quarrt 
material  is  cut  in  .dtu  by  lines  of  hole 
picked,  into  which  wedges  are  driven,  w 
.stone  splits  asunder.  It  is  of  a light  browi 
A short  distance  from  this  is  the  old  q 
St.  Andrew’s,  whence  the  stone  used  in  1 
struclion  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  and 
Cathedral  is  said  to  have  been  obtaine* 
now  overgrown  with  trees,  but  we  the 
would  be  interesting  lo  obtain  and  test  a 
of  the  material  to  ascertain  whether  it  d 
any  way  from  the  Chelyncli  stone  as  at 
raised.  <.)ur  observations  on  this  point 
seen  below.  There  is  also  another  qu 
ploited  near  by. 

A mile  due  south  bring.s  us  to  the  Bram 
quarry,  which  gave  the  following  section  : 

Section  at  Brambleditch  Quarry, 
Rubble,  rag,  &c.  (overburden)  24  ft.  thicl< 
Building  stone  in  beds  of  variable  tbickne 
up  of  four  beds  = 4 ft.  6 in. , 3 ft. , 2 ft. , and  ; 
respectively. 

The  “Brambleditch  ” stone  is  also  of  1 
tint,  but  is  softer  than  the  Chelynch.  It 
opening,  and  the  stone  is  raised  l>y  me 
steam-crane — the  only  one  in  the  district. 

Another  quarry  in  this  stone,  near  t 
masons’  sheds,  but  of  lesser  importat 
the  opening  last  alluded  to,  gave  rubt 
burden  10  ft.,  and  building  stone  (c 
inferior  quality)  12  in  beds  from  i 
to  2 ft,  in  thickness.  There  is  also  s 
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ambleditch  in  the  comparatively  fresher 
pearance  of  its  organic  remains,  in  the  more 
undant  matrix,  in  the  relative  rarity  of  free 
arlzose  sand  grains,  and  in  not  being  so  open, 
oreover,  some  of  the  echinoderm  remains  are 
itinctly  silicified,  and  more  silica  is  disseminated 
the  matrix.  The  component  particles  con- 
lerably  interlock  with  each  other. 


West  Cranmore,  practically  unworked  at  the  ' pare  the  results  on  the  two  Brambleditch  stones  ; 
le  of  our  visit.  j during  the  one-second  and  one-minute  immersions. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Chelynch  stone  That  froin  the  “small  quarry”  (near  the 
sent  by  horse-tram  to  the  masons’  sheds,  a ' works)  rapidly  shot  ahead  of  its  neighlwur, 
tance  of  about  a mile,  which  latter  are  con- 1 but  slackened  speed  during  the  half-hour 
liently  situated  alongside  the  railway.  The , trial,  and  fell  short  altogether  before  the 
is  largely  converted  by  -steam  power,  : end  of  the  week’s  immersion.  This  is  by  no 

I means  an  isolated  example,  for  we  find  that  given 
Mkro-Striiclure  of  DouUing  S/onc.  similar  building-stones,  both  absorbing  the 

The  micro-structure  of  this  stone,  from  both  I s.ame  amount  at  the  end  of  a week,  one  will  take 
elynch  and  Brambleditch  <{uarries  was  described  I up  almost  its  full  quantity  in  less  than  a minute, 
i illustrated  anle,  p.  221,  plate,  figs  4 and  7,  but  I whilst  the  other  requires  a day  at  least  to  absorb 
: following  additional  observations  may  be  useful,  j half  the  total  amount.  The  practical  application 
BramMediU-h.—Uzide  almost  entirely  of  frag- ! of  this  fact  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  would  be 
;nts  of  shells,  crinoids,  <S;c.,  bound  together  in  a prime  factor  in  choosing  between  the  two 
ices  by  a rather  imperfect  calcitic  matrix.  Here  | materials. 

1 there  quartz  grains  arc  seen  ; and  granulated  I The  most  astonishing  of  our  results,  how- 
.ca  is  developed  as  a partial  matrix,  hut  the  ever,  is  the  divergence  in  regard  to  specific 
al  amount  is  small.  The  stone  is  very  open,  free  | gravity  and  absorption  exhibited  by  the 
ices  being  exceedingly  abundant.  Many  of  two  Chelynch  stones.  It  will  be  remembered 
; organic  remains  are  partially  decomposed,  ; that  that  marked  “old  quarry”  from  which 
t by  becoming  absorbed  to  a certain  extent  in  I notable  buildings  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
J crystalline  matrix,  the  stone  suffers  but  very ! remarkably  well  have  been  supplied — came  from 


tie  in  consequence. 


a working  only  a few  yards  distant  from  the  new 


C/if/jw/i.— This  differs  primarily  from  the  ; Chelynch  quarries,  and  on  the  .same  horizon.  Yet 


we  see  that  it  absorbed  much  less  than  the  recently- 
raised  stone.  Such  a result  led  us  to  institute  a 
very  detailed  compari.-;on  between  the  two  stones 
under  the  microscope  ; as  we  have  seen,  the  old 
stone  from  St.  Andrew’s  quarry  has  a more 
perfect  matrix,  which  is  very  crystalline,  and  not 
as  open  as  the  new  Chelynch,  whilst  it  is  more 
siliceous.  Indications  were  present  which  led  us 


Sf.  A)ic/re7o's  Old  Structure  essen- 1 to  the  conclusion  that  a slight  change  has  also 

illy  similar  to  that  just  described  from  Chelynch, , been  induced,  probably  by  the  action  of  weather- 
th  these  important  differences,  viz. , free  spaces ; ing  in  the  old  stone,  and  that  the  material 
s not  so  abundant,  the  matrix  is  beautifully  I already  very  durable— is  rendered  even  more 
yfEtalline,  composed  of  remarkably  well-formed  weatherproof  on  exposure.^  There  is  no  doubt 
Icite  and  in  places  of  granulated  silica.  The , that  the  new  Chelynch  will  behave  in  a similar 
ravage  planes  in  the  calcite  are  very  clear,  and  i manner.  On  scientific  grounds,  therefore,  we 
revolving  the  polariscope  the  lamelhe  exhibit  j regard  the  finer-grained  Chelynch  stone  as  a very 
fine  display  of  colour.  We  have  never  seen  a j good  building  material — one  of  the  best  of  its 
itrix  of  this  character  in  any  other  Jurassic  i class  ; the  coarser-grained  stone  is  also  far  above 
ilding  stone  ; it  must  aid  very  materially  in  j the  average ; but  we  are  not  so  favourably 
eserving  the  stone  from  decay.  impressed  with  any  of  the  Brambleditch  stones 

The  adjoining  table  shows  the  results  of  our  I examined  either  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the 
periments  : — quarries. 

Experi/nenls  on  some  Physical  Properties  of  Ham  Hill  and  DouUing  Slones. 
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Comparing  the  micro-structure  of  the  DouUing 
ones  as  a whole  with  those  from  other  districts 
may  at  once  be  observed  that  the  great  pre- 
mderance  of  punctated  organic  remains  (for  the 
ost  part  of  echinoderms),  and  the  peculiar 
anner  in  which  these  frequently  shade  off  into 
le  cry’stals  of  the  matrix,  serve  to  distinguish 
lese  freestones  from  all  others. 

The  structure  of  Ham  Hill  stone,  differing 
' much  as  it  does  from  that  of  the  other  two 
J»ds,  must  not  be  compared  with  them  physi- 
•illy.  It  may  be  noted  that  for  a stone  Avithsuch 
Jen  grain,  the  Ham  Hill  absorbs  but  a small 
lantity  of  water,  a circumstance  no  doubt 
ae  to  its  crystalline  naPure,  which  is  such  that  its 
)mparatively  large  holes  are  completely  sur- 
lunded  by  practically  non-porous  substance ; if 
were  otherwise  its  degree  of  porosity  would  be 
liuch  higher. 

'I  The  results  show  that  the  Brambleditch  stone 
Ijjsorbs  a greater  proportion  of  water  than  the 

ihelynch,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  lower.  The 
ouking  stones,  as  a whole,  do  not  absorb  water 
rapidly  as  do  those  from  some  other  districts 
-ready  mentioned;  but  an  exception  must  be 
hade  lor  that  from  the  new  Chelynch  quarries 
ivhere  the  bulk  of  this  stone  is  now  raised), 
thich  became  almost  thoroughly  saturated  in  one 
iinute.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  mentioned 
fiat  the  total  amount  absorbed  by  this  Chelynch 
one  is  in  itself  very  little  in  comparison  with 
iiat  by  some  raised  in  the  Tisbury  and  Portland 
:stricts,  and  by  the  generality  of  the  Bath  stones, 

: we  shall  see  later  on.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 


OBITUARY. 

Mk.  George  Burt. — Mr.  George  Burt,  J.P., 
head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Mowlem,  Burt,  & Co., 
the  well-known  contractors,  of  Grosvenor  Wharf, 
Millbank,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  his 
residence,  {Purbeck  House,  Swanage.  on  the  i8th 
inst.,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  The  deceased  gentle- 
man served  the  office  of  sheriff  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex in  1878,  and  was  a magistrate  for  London,  West- 
minster, Middlesex,  and  Dorset.  He  was  also  one  of 
her  Majesty's  lieutenants  for  the  City,  and  a member 
and  past  master  of  several  of  the  livery  guilds. 

Aldek.\i.-\n  j.  Ses.siONS. — On  the  i6th  inst.  the 
death  occurred  at  his  residence,  Park -road, 
Gloucester,  of  Alderman  Jesse  Sessions,  stone  and 
building-material  merchant.  The  deceased  was 
born  in  1804  at  Charlbury,  Oxfordshire,  and  as 
early  as  1830  he  went  to  live  at  Gloucester,  where  he 
first  carried  on  business  near  Westgate  Bridge.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  to  serve  on  the  'I'own  Council, 
and  in  1878  he  was  made  an  alderman  and  retained 
that  office  for  sixteen  years.  He  became  Mayor  of 
Gloucester  in  his  80th  year.  The  funeral  took  place 
on  the  19th  inst. 

Mr.  j.  a.  Raemakers. — Mr.  J.  A.  Raemakers, 
the  sculptor,  whose  bust  of  Sir  John  Monckton  was 
unveiled  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  i6th  inst., 
died  on  the  19th  inst.,  as  the  result  of  a fall  at  his 
residence  in  Warwick-road,  Maida  Vale.  He  was 
in  his  sixty-third  year.  For  many  years  past  he  has 
been  an  exhibitor  at  the  Ro3’aI  Academy  and  the 
various  Salons. 

New  Church,  Coatbridge. — The  new  church 
of  St.  Patrick,  Coatbridge,  N.B.,  is  to  be  com- 
menced at  once  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Pugin 
& Pugin,  of  London. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Proposed  Theatre,  Brixton.— It  is  proposed, 
says  the  South  London  Press,  to  erect  a theatre  at 
Brixton,  the  front  elevation  of  which  will  abut  on  to 
the  same  thoroughfare  as  the  Tate  Library.  The 
entrance  to  the  circle  and  bo.xes  will  be  beneath  a 
tower,  while  the  public  approach  to  the  auditorium 
will  be  from  Ardviile-road.  The  theatre  will  be 
capable  of  accommodating  about  2,000  persons. 
The  auditorium  will  measure  60  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and 
the  stage  will  be  80  ft.  by  40  ft.  Alcove  will  be  the 
dress  circle  and  gallery,  both  of  which  will  be 
supported  on  the  cantilever  principle,  by  which  all 
columns  will  be  dispensed  with.  Concrete  and  iron 
are  being  used  in  the  building.  The  vestibules  will 
have  tiled  mosaic  floors.  Excepting  the  tower  the 
theatre  will  be  entirely  isolated,  and  will  be  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  architect  of  the  new  theatre  is 
Mr.  Frank  Matcham.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  contract. 

Extension  of  Businr.s.s  Premises,  New- 
C.ASTLE. — .\n  extension  has  been  made  to  the 
premises  occupied  by  Messrs.  Bainbridge  & Co.,  of 
Newcastle.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Knowles,  Armstrong  & Co.,  architects, 
Newcastle.  .\n  addiiion  has  also  been  made  to  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  James  Co.xon  & Co., 
drapery  warehousemen,  Newcastle.  The  new 
portion  is  on  the  Grey-street  side  of  the  firm's 
premises,  which  now  run  from  No.  79  to  85.  The 
establishment  will  be  lit  by  electricity.  'I'he  new 
portion  was  designed  by  Mr.  James  T.  Cackett, 
architect,  Newcastle,  and  the  contractor  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Weatheritt. 

School  Buildings,  Charfiei.d,  Gi.oucester- 
SHIRK. — On  the  2olh  inst.  the  new  buildings  which 
have  been  erected  for  the  National  Schools, 
Charfield,  were  opened.  The  new  schools,  which 
have  been  built  from  designs  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Belhell,  architect,  Oucen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster, 
provide  accommodation  for  upwards  of  one  hundred 
children.  The  style  harmonises  with  the  architecture 
of  the  church,  the  material  used  being  local  sand- 
stone, with  Bath  stone  dressings.  There  is  a room 
for  the  mixed  school  38  ft.  by  18  ft. , and  an  infants’ 
room  18  ft.  by  i3  ft.  The  cloak-rooms,  gables,  and 
half-timber  work  are  in  oak.  Adjoining  is  a resi- 
dence for  the  schoolmaster. 

New  Public  Hall  for  Warrington. — The 
contract  for  the  new  Public  Hall,  Warrington,  has 
just  been  lei  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Collins,  builder, 
Warrington.  The  cost  will  be  about  5,000/.  The 
site  is  near  the  present  Gymnasium,  Palmyra-square. 
Mr,  William  Owen  is  the  architect. 

Proposed  New  Baths  for  Leeds.— The  Leeds 
Corporation  having  applied  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  50,000/.  for  the 
erection  of  public  baths  and  wash-houses  in  the  city. 
Major-General  Henry  Darley  Crozier,  R.E. , one  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors,  held  a 
public  inquiry  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  the  Town 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  relative  to  the  matter.  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  Town-Clerk,  explained  that  the  Baths 
and  Wash-houses  Committee  had  determined  to 
carry  out  a complete  scheme,  proposing  altogether 
to  erect  five  baths.  At  present,  however,  they  had 
only  decided  to  build  two  of  these,  one  on  the  land 
known  as  the  Midden  in  Union-street,  and  the  other 
on  a site  near  the  viaduct  in  Kirkstall-road.  These 
two  baths  had  been  roughly  estimated  to  cost 
8,000/.  each.  The  application  by  the  Corporation 
was  for  50.000/.,  the  sum  in  round  figures  which  it 
was  estimated  would  be  required  to  complete  the 
scheme.  In  each  of  the  proposed  buildings  there 
were  to  be  two  swimming-baths,  ten  second-class 
slipper-baths,  five  first-class  slipper-baths,  and  five 
ladies’  slipper-baths.  One  of  the  swimming-baths 
would  be  set  apart  half  a day  each  week  for  the  use 
of  ladies.  The  total  cost  of  the  two  buildings  was 
18,478/.  i2S.  5d.  Mr.  Hanstock,  the  architect  of 
the  proposed  baths,  then  explained  in  detail  the 
plans.  The  Inspector  afterwards  visited  the  two 
sites. 

Cr.ERGY  House,  St.  German’s,  Roath,  near 
Cardiff. — On  Tuesday  Viscount  Halifax  opened 
the  new  Clergy  House  for  St.  German’s,  Roath.  The 
building  has  recently  been  erected  on  a site  adjoin- 
ing the  church,  the  architects  being  Messrs.  Bodley 
& Garner,  of  London,  and  the  builders  Messrs. 
Shepton  & Sons.  Cardiff.  The  building  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  is  built  of  stone.  The  ground  floor 
consists  of  study,  library,  dining-room,  two  sitting- 
rooms,  kitchen,  scullery,  &c. , and  the  first  floor  of 
seven  bedroom.s,  servants’  room,  bath-room,  and 
conveniences.  The  contract  price  was  over  2,000/. 

Higher  Grade  School.s,  Hanley. — .\  block 
of  buildings,  erected  by  the  Hanley  School  Board 
for  school  purposes,  was  opened  a few  days  ago. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  E.  Scrivener.  The  school 
is  calculated  to  accommodate  720  scholars. 

Catholic  Church,  Westhury.  — The  new 
Catholic  Church  which  has  been  erected  on  the 
ground  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Anthony  at  Westbury, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  to 
St.  Aldhelm  (the  first  Bishop  of  Sherborne),  has 
just  been«opened.  The  building  was  built  by  Mr. 
Kitch,  of  Bridgwater,  from  plans,  says  the  Western 
Chronicle,  designed  by  the  Rev.  Father  Scoles,  of 
Yeovil,  and,  together  with  the  ordinary  furniture, 
has  cost  about  4,000/.  The  chapel  is  built  chiefly 
after  the  Early  English  style,  the  only  exception 
being  the  sanctuary,  which  is  decorated  with 
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carvings.  The  walls  of  the  building  are  of  local 
stone,  with  Ham  stone  dressings.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  Major’s  (Bridgwater)  patent  weather- 
proof vitrified  blue  tiles.  The  interior  of  the  walls 
is  stuccoed,  of  a pale  salmon  tint ; the  floors  of  the 
choir  and  nave  are  of  patent  pitch-pine  blocks, 
the  sanctuary  being  laid  with  encaustic  tile 
paving.  The  church  is  ceiled  with  pitch-pine. 
It  is  composed  of  a nave,  54  ft.  long.  22  ft. 
hro.td,  and  43  ft.  high  : the  sanctuary,  which 
is  approached  by  two  steps,  is  23  ft.  deep 
and  21  ft.  broad.  The  side  chapol  is  on  the 
ffnstle  side  of  the  sanctuary,  and,  opposite 
it,  and  divided  by  three  arches,  is  the  nuns' 
choir,  which  is  36  ft.  by  20  ft.  At  the  end  of 
this  is  the  cloister,  communicating  with  the  convent 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  a tribune,  with  approach 
from  the  infirmary,  on  the  first  floor.  On  entering 
the  church  is  a statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  : 
a kneeling  figure  at  the  feet  of  St.  Mary ; and  about 
half-way  up  the  figure  of  Our  I^ady  is  placed  in  an 
upright  position.  The  altar  is  in  the  sanctuary,  the 
front  of  which  is  divided  by  four  marble  columns  in 
three  compartments,  the  centre  one  filled  with  a bas- 
relief  representing  the  death  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the 
side  openings  contain  statues  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St. 
Aldhelm.  The  tabernacle  rises  above  the  marble 
altar  stone,  and  has  one  of  Hardman  & Co.'s  brass 
repousse  doors  in  front  with  Californian  gold  ony\ 
columns  at  the  sides,  with  angels  above.  The 
reredos  consists  of  an  arcade,  which  e.xtends  the 
whole  width,  and  is  supported  by  marble  columns, 
the  throne  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  rising  from  the 
centre  to  a height  of  20  ft.  This  work  was  executed 
bv  Mr.  -A.  B.  Wall,  of  Cheltenham.  .\  statue  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  in  the  act  of  blessing  the 
town,  is  placed  in  the  apse  over  the  sanctuary,  and 
is  15  ft.  high,  while  the  niches  to  the  apse  buttresses 
are  filled  with  the  two  statues  of  St.  Anthony  and 
St.  Aldhelm. 

Ckmetery  Chai’el..\ltkinxham.— The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  cemetery  chapel  at  Hale,  .Altrin- 
cham, where  the  .Altrincham  T.ocal  Board  are 
expending  nearly  10,000/.,  was  laid  on  the  i8tli  iust. 
by  Mr.  Alderman  Griffin.  The  chapel  is  Ijeing 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Owen, 
A.R.I.R..A.,  of  Manchester.  Mr.  John  Matthews, 
of  Nantwich,  being  the  principal  contractor.  The 
new  building,  which  will  be  entirely  faced  with 
stone,  is  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style,  and  will 
comprise  chancel,  nave,  large  mortuary,  vestries,  &c. 
\ < 

S ANITA  R y AND  ENGINEERING  NE  JFS. 

The  Future  Water-sui*i'i.y  of  Worthing. — 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  has  so  far  completed  the  hydro- 
geological  survey  of  that  part  of  the  South  Downs 
which  is  likeiyto  affordasupplyof  water  to  Worthing 
as  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  positions  which  might 
be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a water- 
works. It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  he  says,  that 
there  is  no  area  sufficiently  large  in  itself  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  AA'orthing  from  which  sufficient 
water  can  be  procured  for  the  town  supply,  and  which 
is  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  populations.  He 
has  indicated— upon  a plan  submitted  to  the  Corpo- 
ration-three sites  (A,  B,  and  C),  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Worthing,  which  are  the  most  free  from 
pollution.  Of  these  sites  he  regards  C as  the  most 
suitable,  provided  a well  is  sunk  sufficiently  far  re- 
moved from  the  existing  swallow  holes  which  are 
located  to  the  south,  south-east,  and  west  of  the 
proposed  site.  The  site  C is  located  in  the 
p.irishes  of  Parham,  Angmering,  Clapham, 
Burpham,  Patching,  Findon,  Storrington,  and 
.Amberley,  and  sparsely  jiopulated,  containing  a 
population  of  twelve  persons  per  square  mile,  and 
will  be  capable  of  supplying  in  a low-water  period 
not  less  than  900.0C0  gallons  a day,  which  it  is 
possible  to  increase.  If  this  be  selected.  Worthing 
will  possess,  in  the  opinion  of  Afr.  I.alham,  a site 
unsurpassed  in  the  country  for  the  purity  of  its 
water-supply  and  the  freedom  from  ti>k  and  liability 
to  contamination.  In  view  of  the  steps  that  are 
ln'ing  taken  there  is  little  <iueslion  that  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  visitation  of  the  unfortunate  epidemic 
la-st  year  will  beiir  excellent  fruit,  and  that  before 
long  Worthing  will  leave  little  to  be  desired,  not 
only  in  regard  to  water-supply,  but  to  matters 
alTecting  general  sanitation  also.  We  congratulate 
the  authorities  on  their  display  of  energy  towards 
the  attainment  of  so  satisfactory  an  end. — I.nucei. 

Electric  LiUHTisa  in  Manchester.— On  the 
i3lh  insl.,  electric  lighting  works  were  opened  at 
Manchester,  in  Dickinson-slreet.  The  svstem  of 
generation  and  distribution  that  has  been"  adopted 
is  in  accordance  with  plans  designed  by  Dr.  J. 
Hopkinson,  consulting  engineer  to  the  Corporation. 
It  is  the  system  known  as  the  five-wire  -system,  by 
which  a direct  supply  is  obtained  by  a conlimious 
low-pressure  current.  Thecngineand  dynamo  bou-e 
is  200  ft.  long,  80  ft.  wide,  and  43  ft.  in  height,  and  is 
lined  with  glazed  bricks  throughout.  It  is  divided 
into  two  b.iys,  and  at  an  elevation  a lo-ton  crane 
travels  on  longitudinal  girders  the  whole  length  of 
each  bay  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  m*achinery. 
There  are  ten  engines  of  the  compound  vertical  con- 
densing type,  working  at  a pressure  of  120  lb.  The 
dyn.amos,  ten  in  number,  are  driven  by  linked 
leather  belting  with  jockey  pulleys.  The  switch- 
board is  of  special  design,  with  horizontal  and 
vertical  bars,  and  is  so  arranged  that  any  pair  of 


feeders  may  be  coupled  to  any  large  dynamo,  or 
the  several  feeders  grouped  in  any  arrangement 
on  one  or  more  of  the  dynamos.  The  plant  at 
present  provided  is  estimated  to  supply  20.000 
incandescent  lamps  of  i6-canclle  power,  and  already 
current  is  being  actually  supplied  to  18,594  lamps 
of  16-candIe  power,  250  arc  lamps,  and  motors  to 
the  extent  of  16-horse  power.  The  mains  by  which 
the  current  is  distributed  to  the  consumers  consist 
of  bare  copper  strips  supported  on  porcelain  insu- 
lators, set  in  concrete  conduits  and  insulated  rubber 
cables  in  cast-iron  pipes.  The  resident  electrical 
engineer  to  the  Corporation,  who  will  have  the 
supervision  of  the  works,  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Wordingham. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

Fr.\nce. — By  a Presidential  decree  the  Socidld 
Centrale  des  Architectes  has  been  authorised  to 
accept  a legacy  of  15,000  francs  from  the  architect 
Gudrinot,  to  be  used  in  founding  a prize  or  scholar- 
ship.  M.  (i-V6me  has  been  commissioned  to 

execute  the  bust  of  M.  Prevost-Paradol  for  the 
Gallery'  of  the  Academic  Fran^aise. The  competi- 

tion designs  for  a new  postage  stamp  are  to  be  sent 

in  on  May  i. An  important  exhibition  of  the 

works  of  Manet  is  open  in  the  Durand-Ruel  Gallery. 

The  subject  given  to  the  architectural  students 

competing  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  is  "Une  icole 

Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures. The  works 

undertaken  in  carrying  out  a sewer  in  Rue  Jean 
de  Beauvais  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
remains  of  a Roman  erection  in  brickwork,  as 
well  as  those  of  a Mediaeval  monument  well 
known  formerly  under  the  name  of  “ Puits- 

Ceriain." M.  Dolivet,  the  sculptor,  has  been 

commissioned  by  the  town  of  Rennes  to  e.vecute  a 
monument  to  be  raised  to  the  Breton  "mobiles" 
whrr  fell  in  the  ITanco-German  AA’ar.  The  monu- 
ment will  consist  of  a pyramid  with  a female  figure, 
holding  a palm  branch,  "in  front  of  it.  At  the  four 
angles  will  be  four  statues,  a Zouave,  a sailor,  and 

two  armed  "mobiles." The  monument  which 

has  been  raised  at  Asnieres  to  the  memory  of 
Duiand-Claye,  the  eminent  engineer,  has  just  been 

completed. It  is  now  definitely  announced  that 

the  Soci^td  Xationale  des  Beaux-Arts  will  e.xhibit 
at  Antwerp,  occupying  a place  near  that  assigned  to 
its  rival  the  Soci^t^  des  Artistes  Fran9ai-s,  .and  of 

equal  extent. The  congress  of  the  French 

Archceological  Society  will  be  held  at  Sainles  and 

at  La  Rochelle,  from  May  25  to  June  6.- 

MM.  AVulliain  & Farge,  architects,  of  Paris,  and 
M.  Levesque,  engineer,  have  obtained  the  first 
premium  in  the  competition  opened  at  Nevers  for  two 

new  markets. An  exhibition  of  decorative  and 

industrial  art  and  fabrics  exclusively  manufactured  in 
the  departments  of  the  Meurthe  and  Moselle.  Meuse, 
and  A'osges,  will  be  held  at  Nancy  from  June  15 

to  July  15. Marseilles  is  about  to  erect  large 

public  abattoirs,  uith  a market  and  stabling 

for  animals  adjoining  it. The  Orleans  Railway 

Company  are  about  to  construct,  for  the  crossing  of 
the  Sioule  by  the  railway  line  from  Paunat  to  St. 
Eloy,  a brid'ge  higher  than  that  of  Garabit,  hitherto 
the  highest  in  France.  The  bridge,  an  iron  one, 
will  cost  three  million  francs  and  will  be  135  metres 
above  the  river  level,  and  375  metres  long.  It  will 

be  carried  on  two  lofty  stone  piers. The  thirty- 

first  Exhibition  of  the  SocifltiJ  des  Amis  des  Arts  de 
la  Somme  will  be  opened  at  Amiens  on  June  3,  and 

remain  open  till  |uly  16. The  formation  of  ports  at 

Sousse  and  Sfax.  in  Tunisia,  is  talked  of. 

Vienna. — Messrs.  Bruno  Gruber  and  OttoHofer, 
both  on  the  staff  of  the  late  Baron  Hasenauer’s 
Atelier,  are  now  to  succeed  their  deceased  master  as 
architects  of  the  new  " Hofburg,”  or  Roval  Palace, 
which  is  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the 

Austrian  " Ingenieur  und  Architekten  A’erein,"  which 
has  its  seat  in  Vienna,  this  body  has  now  over  2.300 
members,  of  whom  1,360  are  resident  in  the  capital. 
The  library  now  contains  about  7,000  volumes  ; the 
increase  is  mainly  due  to  a bequest  of  the  late  Herr 

Augu-st  Fblsch. The  monument  to  the  late  A'on 

Schmidt  is  to  be  ready  by  next  spring.  Herr  von 
Hoffmann  is  the  sculptor,  and  Herr  Dcininger  the 
architect. 

Greece. — The  production  of  Portland  cement  in 
Greece  last  year  amounted  to  10,800  tons.  Of  metal 
ores  there  were  produced  142,4451005  of  iron  ore. 
157.756  tons  of  manganese  ore,  11,716  tons  of  man- 
ganese, 1,470  tons  of  chromium  ore,  10,100  tons  of 
magnesite.  2,380  tons  of  lead  ore,  24,769  ions  of 
galena,  and  1,479  tons  of  emery. 

Germany. — The  Emperor  has  sanctioned  the 
proposal  for  the  erection  of  a Bismarck  monument 
in  front  of  the  Colonnade  of  the  Reichstag  building. 

-The  President  of  the  Council,  Count  Eulenburg, 
who  was  also  approached  as  to  the  advisability  of 
rendering  the  Berlin  Industrial  Exbibilioo  of  18^  a 
universal  industrial  show,  has  followed  the  example 
of  the  Chancellor  by  declining  to  sanction  any  exten- 
sion of  the  original  scheme.  The  Executive,  which 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two 
members  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  is  now 
trying  to  find  a suitable  site ; a plot  of  ground  close 
to  the  Lietzen  Lake  is  mentioned  as  the  probable 
position.  The  ^arantee  fund  is  increasing  rapidly, 
whilst  applications  for  space  are  almost  too 
numeroi^. — -The  success  of  the  Berlin  Art  Exhi- 
bition, in  spite  of  its  "scratch"  character,  has 
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encouraged  its  promoters  to  arrange  for  a repeliii 
next  year,  with  a view  to  making  it  an  anni 

event. The  long-talked-of  restoration  of  1 

former  Electoral  Palace  at  Mayence  will  p 
bably  be  taken  in  hand  very  shortly,  1 
Hessian  Chamber  having  now  voted  15,00 
for  this  purpose  on  condition  that  the  to 
contributes  another  30,000/.  .At  the  same  time  1 
" Lagerhaus,"  which  was  built  on  to  the  castle 
Napoleon’s  time,  is  to  be  transformed  into  a musei 
for  the  reception  of  the  Roman  statues  and  ar 

quilies. In  view  of  the  Elbe-Trave  Canal,  \ 

Stettin  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  petitioned  i 
Minister  of  Finance  for  fiirther  improvements  in  i 

waterways  between  Berlin  and  Stettin. T 

Rhenish-Westphalian  Art  Union  hasgranted  1,50 
towards  the  further  decoration  of  the  Dusseld 
Town  Hall,  which  will  take  the  form  of  paintir 

by  Bauer,  Klein  and  Neuhaus. .At  the  ^ 

meeting  of  the  Berlin  Archmological  Society,  IT 
Hcyne  lectured  on  the  excavations  underta’ken, 
the  Royal  Museums  under  his  direction  at  Magne 
on  the  M;rander  in  Asia  Minor.  The  e.xamin.ui 
of  the  Artemision.  built  by  Ilermogenes,  which  h 
been  abandoned  by  the  French  expedition  of  A 
owing  to  tlie  extremely  unhealthy  climate,  vi 
thoroughly  completed  and  the  building  found 
tally  in  every  way  with  Vitruvius'  description.  T 
Temple  faces  the  west,  and  has  eight  columns 
each  end  and  fifteen  on  either  side  ; the  cella  1 
three  aisles.  The  whole  building  is  supported  01 
platform  which  is  reached  by  nine  steps. 

> ♦ I 

IJISCE/.LA.VEO  US. 

Reredo.'^,  North  Lew  Church.— At  No 
Lew  Parish  Church,  on  the  north-west  border 
Dartmoor,  a reredos  has  just  been  erected.  It 
divided  into  three  compartments,  the  central  t 
being  canopied  and  groined.  In  the  midst  is 
representation  of  the  Crucifixion  carved  in  hi 
relief.  On  the  north  side  is  the  figure  of  Ma 
The  reredos  is  made,  in  its  entirety,  of  Caen  sto 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ha 
Hems  & Sons,  of  Exeter. 

Glasgow  Building  Trades'  ExcitANGE.- 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  rcceal 
formed  Building  Trades'  Exchange  lor  the  city  a 
district  of  Glasgow  was  held  on  the  i8th  inst.  for  1 
purpose  of  considering  the  report  of  the  Commit 
appointed  to  draw  up  a scheme  for  the  organisat 
of  the  Exchange.  The  Chairman.  Mr.  Andr 
Gray,  said  it  was  very  gratifying  that  the  matter 
the  Exchange  had  been  gone  into  so  actively,  and 
was  glad  to  see  present  representatives  from 
architects,  measurers,  and  builders  in  the  city.  Tl 
wished  to  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  o 
nected  with  the  building  trade,  as  the  Exchange  v 
intended  to  assist  all  connected  with  the  trade, 
had  not  the  slightest  liesitation  in  saying  that 
believed  that  before  long  they  would  have  one  of 
best  Building  Exchanges  in  the  world,  not  e 
excepting  any  of  the  floimishing  Exchanges 
.America.  The  report  regarding  the  organisatior 
the  Exchange  was  then  submitted.  The  .Associal 
is  to  have  a capital  of  10,000/.,  divided  into  1,1 
shares  of  10/.  each,  and  the  membership  is  to  bt 
a corporate  and  non-corporate  character.  Then 
to  be  an  Executive  Council  of  twenty-one  membe 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  \V.  M.  Cunnii 
ham,  writer,  93.  West  Regent-street,  was  elect 
Secretary,  and  Sir  AVilliam  Arrol  President. 

Polytechnic  Educational  Holiday  Tou; 
—.A  students'  trip  to  Paris  has  been  arranged 
Whitsuntide,  and  especially  for  art  and  arc 
tectural  students.  The  party  will  leave  Holbt 
A^iaduct  on  Friday,  May  ii.al  8.15  p,m.,  and  tra 
first-saloon  on  boat,  and  second-class  rail,  : Do 
and  Calais.  Three  full  days  will  be  spent  in  Pai 
and  the  party  will  arrive  in  London  at  6 a.m. 
Tuesday,  the  15th.  The  fee,  including  hotel  1 
penscs  to  bona-'/iJe  students  of  the  I'olytechnic  v 
be  2/  los. , and  to  others  2/  15s.  A special  ft 
night's  holiday  tour  to  Lucerne  has  also  bi 
arranged  for  building  students  and  members  of  • 
art  classes.  The  party  will  leave  London 
July  20.  Any  student  desirous  of  taking  advanta 
of  either  of  the  above  tours  should  communicate  w 
the  secretary,  the  Polytechnic,  309.  Regent-st,  W 

Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical  En 
NEERING. — On  Saturday  last  the  students  a 
friends  of  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Pracli 
Engineering  assembled  in  the  lecture  theatre  at  • 
Crystal  Palace,  when  certificates  were  distributed 
those  who  had  been  successful  during  the  past  te 
by  Sir  Edward  II.  Carbutt.  The  reports  of  • 
ex-aniiners  upon  the  work  of  the  students  during  • 
blaster  term  bore  testimony  to  the  high  standard 
efficiency  which  continues  to  characterise  • t 
school,  not  only  in  the  practical  and  civil  engineer! 
departments,  but  also  in  the  electrical  sectio 
Sir  E.  II.  Carbutt.  in  addressing  the  students,  s; 
be  thought  with  regard  to  electrical  engineer: 
that,  with  the  exception  of  America,  England  was 
advance  of  all  other  countries.  He  pointed  out 
indicative  of  the  scope  that  was  being  aflbrded  mi 
and  more  every  year  to  the  members  of  the  en 
neering  profession,  that  whereas  the  capital  of  1 
Crystal  Palace  Company  was  but  a million  anc 
half,  the  nation  now  spent  in  the  construction  0 
single  battleship  a million  of  money,  and  it  nec 
sitated  an  amount  of  work  for  those  engaged  in  c< 
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■tructing  the  engines,  machinery,  watertight  bulk- 
beads.  Sc.  The  chairman  contended  that  there  was 
svery  inducement  for  young  engineers  to  work  hard 
tin  connexion  with  their  profession,  and  he  believed 
pat  in  this  country  there  would  be  demands  upon 
ptheir  services  as  much  in  the  future  as  ever  there  had 
pbeen  in  the  past.  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Rait,  and  Mr. 
.^Wilson  also  took  part  in  the  subsequent  proceedings, 
he  former  strongly  urging  the  desirability  of 
brming  an  “ Old  Students'  Society.” 

Plumbing  Work  in  Belfast. —The  Lord  Mayor 
)f  Belfast  presided  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of 
he  Ulster  District  Council  for  the  National  Regis- 
ration  of  Plumbers  at  the  Town  Hall  on  the  i6th 
nst.,and,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
aid  that  jt  was  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  plumb- 
ng  work  in  Belfast  had  very  much  improved  during 
he  last  three  or  four  years,  and  he  thought  this  was 
nost  creditable  to  the  master  plumbers  and  their 
workmen. 

Co-OI>ERATrON  IN  THE  BUILDING  TkADE.— A 
leeting  was  held  at  the  Club  and  Institute  Hall, 
llerkenwell-road,  on  the  21st  inst.,  when  represent.a- 
ivesfrora  various  building  trade  unions  met  to  discuss 
^he  possibility  of  co-operation,  and  to  consider  the 
cheme  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  General  Builders' 
lo-operative  Association.  The  chairman,  Mr. 
Bunders,  of  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and 
oiners,  called  on  Mr.  H.  H.  Vivian,  of  the  same 
jciety,  to  open  the  discussion.  Mr.  Vivian,  with  a 
assing  reference  to  the  benefits  secured  by  the 
ifluenceof  the  different  trade  unions,  pointed  out  that 
Ithough  these  organisations  were  doing  good  work, 
ame  of  the  workers  felt  that  they  must  now  turn 
) co-operation  as  a means  of  bettering  the  con- 
Itions  of  those  engaged  in  the  building  trade, 
iready  co-operative  productions  had  been  tried 
icce-ssfully  in  various  industries.  There  was,  for 
istance,  the  Walsall  Padlock  Society,  whiclr 
Ithough  it  had  only  83/.  capital  at  commencement, 
*ad  now  3,767/.  of  loan  capital  and  a reserve  fund 
f 1,500/..  while  wages  were  paid  on  an  average  of 
[per  cent,  over  the  usual  trade  union  rates.  In  the 
uilding  trade  they  had  a better  opportunity  than 
le  other  trades  of  forming  a co-operative  society, 
lasmuch  as  they  received  better  wages  and 
orked  shorter  hours  than  most  other  trades, 
hey  had  already  arranged  a constitution  for 

society,  which  they  suggested  should  be 
tiled  the  General  Builders'  Co-operative  Society, 
nd  of  which  they  proposed  to  form  a branch 
; every  district.  They  proposed  that  the  society 
lould  build  for  their  own  members,  and  should 
>mpete  with  the  jerry  builder.  They  did  not,  how- 
er,  propose  to  commence  active  business  until 
ley  had  at  least  several  thousand  pounds  of  capital, 
be  meeting  accepted  a resolution  commending  the 
iciety  to  the  members  of  the  building  trades  for 
ipport. 

Wolverhampton  iMaster  Builders'  Asso- 
lATiON. — The  inaugural  dinner  of  the  Wolver- 
timpton  Master  Builders'  Association  took  place  on 
:e  19th  inst.,  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  Wolver- 
jimpton,  Mr.  Henry  Gough  occupied  the  chair, 
‘be  Chairman  proposed  “Success  to  the  Asso- 
jition,"  and  in  doing  so  he  said  it  was  a young 
|50ciation.  and  expressed  a hope  that  by  this  time 
vxl  year  the  membership  would  be  augmented.  Mr. 

who  responded,  referred  to  the  carpenters' 
Jake,  and  said  that  so  far  as  he  knew  the  present 
jfficuliy  stood  just  as  it  did  a month  ago.  There 
Pis  no  likelihood  of  any  termination  at  present.  It 
'IS  a very  unfortunate  thing  that  the  representatives 
■ the  men  did  not  accept  the  suggestion  to  refer  the 
alter  to  arbitration.  Mr.  Bradney  submitted 
(rhe  Local  Authorities,”  and  spoke  of  the  help 
iich  the  Corporation,  School  Board,  and  Board  of 
jaardians  had  given  to  the  building  trade.  There 
^ going  to  be  another  workhouse  built,  and  the 
Broration  had  been  instrumental  in  securing  the 
fJctlon  of  a new  post-office.  The  Corporation 
^ever.  gave  them  a lot  of  trouble  with  regard  to 
je  passing  of  plans,  and  he  should  like  to  see  some 
Uration  which  would  enable  the  committee  to  pass 

plans  more  cjuickly.  Councillor  Shepherd 
knowledged  the  toast.  With  regard  to  the 
|ssing  of  plans,  he  would  point  out  that  public 
dies  which  met  about  once  a fortnight  or  so  could 
(t  rush  things  through,  and  it  took  time  for  plans 
be  sanctioned  by  the  Council  afterwards.  He  did 
t think  there  had  ever  been  any  hard  and  fast  rule 
pyenting  anyone  going  on  with  their  building. 
Ipposmg  plans  had  passed  the  committee.  One 
,ier  point  he  would  like  to  touch  upon,  and  that 
i^  the  question  of  contracts  in  connexion  with  the 
iTporation.  He  had  heard  of  cases  when  the 
rson  whose  tender  was  lowest  had  not  been 
!:epted  He  contended  that  before  any  tender  was 
ened  the  name  of  the  person  tendering  should  be 
porsed  on  the  outside.  The  chairman  of  the 
Timittee  would  then  know  whose  tender  he  was 
‘ing  to  open  ; and  if  there  was  any  particular  fault 
DC  tound  with  the  firm  it  could  be  spoken  of 
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Amalgamated  Societv  of 
, Joiners. — The  thirty-fourth 

^ual  report  of  this  society  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
r^ers,  The  general  secretary  states  that  at  the 
mencement  of  the  year  those  who  are  engaged 
ouse  building  secured,  in  many  instances, 
r^ed  wages  and  improved  working  rules.  Later 
we  year  there  was  a scries  of  local  lock-outs. 


During  the  year  remittances  amounting  to  3,000/. 
were  sent  to  Australasia  for  benefits  to  members 
who  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the 
continued  depression  in  trade  there.  Assistance  had 
been  rendered  to  the  miners  in  their  struggle  for  a 
living  wage  to  the  extent  of  950/.  Turning  to  the 
progress  made  during  the  past  year,  the  secretary 
states  that  56  new  branches  were  opened,  38  in 
England  and  Wales,  la  in  Ireland,  3 in  Scotland. 
2 in  the  United  States,  and  i in  South  Africa.  On 
the  other  hand,  2 branches  had  been  closed  in 
England,  i in  Ireland,  and  3 in  the  United  States. 
The  net  increase  had  been,  therefore,  50  branches 
and  3,408  members,  bringing  up  the  total  to  629 
branches  and  40,996  members.  The  income 
amounted  to  109,722/.  12s.  8d.,  increase  10,898/. 
I2S.  oid.  ; the  expenditure,  109,441/.  13s,  lo^d.,  or 
18,596/.  13s.  lid.  in  excess  of  the  previous  year. 
Notwithstanding  this  exceptionally  heavy  outlay,  the 
cash  balance  has  been  increased  from  72,639/. 
i2S.  5id.  to  72,920/.  IIS.  3d.  The  assets  had  been 
estimated  at  79,449/.  is.  3d.  or  2/.  is.  7d.  per 
ordinary  member.  In  unemployed  benefit— the 
weekly  allowance  to  members  thrown  out  of  work 
through  depression  in  trade — amounted  to  30,508/. 
I2S.  5id.,  or  19s.  5d.  per  member,  being  5s.  9^d. 
per  member  more  than  in  1892,  but  considerably 
less  than  the  years  1885  to  1888.  1 

I’RivATE  Bill  Legislation.— The  Commons 
Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Coddington,  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  19th  inst.,  further  with  that  portion 
of  the  London  County  Council  (General  Powers) 
Bill,  which  proposed  that  the  owner  of  any  building 
designed  for  use  in  flats  or  tenements,  the  common 
staircase  of  which  is  open  at  night,  should  be  bound 
to  light  such  staircase  or  passage,  and  to  keep  the 
same  lighted  from  sunset  to  sunrise  on  every  night 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lighting  authority  of  the 
parish.  Any  lighting  authority  might,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  owner,  undertake  the  provision  and 
maintenance  and  lighting  and  extinguishing  of 
lamps  on  agreed  terms.  The  proposed  clause 
was  opposed  by  certain  owners  of  model  dwel- 
lings. The  Committee,  in  passing  it,  anne.xed 
the  condition  that  half  the  cost  of  the  gas 
consumed,  in  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  the 
lighting  authority  between  the  hours  of  half-past 
II  p.m.  and  6 a.m.  should  be  repaid  by  the  lighting 
authority  to  the  owner  half-yearly  on  demand. 
Consideration  of  the  remaining  provisions  of  the  Bill 
was  adjourned.  In  the  Committee  presided  over  by 
Sir  J.  Pease,  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  Bill  was 
under  consideration.  The  Bill  proposed  the  making 
of  a new  entrance  some  distance  further  down  the 
river  to  the  Greenland  Dock,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  timber  and  grain  trade  vessels,  and  other 
works  in  the  docks.  The  measure  was  opposed  by 
the  London  County  Council  and  the  Kent  Water 
Company,  on  ground  of  interference  with  streets, 
sewers,  and  water  mains.  The  Committee  decided 
not  to  require  the  company  to  make  two  swing 
bridges  asked  for  by  the  London  County  Council. 

i I 

MEETINGS. 

Friday,  April  27. 

^ Architccivral  Association. — Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs  on 
“Modern  House-planning.”  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  April  28. 

Ayckitectural  Association.— to  Ail  Saints'  Church 
and  St.  Bam.-ibas'  Church,  West  Dulwich. 

Queen: s College,  Cork.—Hix.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 
History  of  Architecture."  XV.  3 p.m. 

Monday,  April  30. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Harold  Griirinon  “Weekly 
Property  as  an  Investment.”  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  on  Meteorology  in 
Relation  to  Hygiene).— '^Ir.  R.  H.  Scott,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
on  " B.-irometric  Conditions  and  Air  Movements  ” 
8.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  i. 

Institution  oj  Civil  Rnpneers.—Mr.  W.  Colquhoun 
on  “ 'I'he  Manufacture  of  Briquette  Fuel.”  8 p.m. 

Society  0/ Biblical  Archaology. — 8 p.m. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.— yir.  John  F.air- 
weather  on  “ Planning  of  Public  Baths.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  2. 

Institute  of  Builders.- Rxivoisl  Dinner,  the  Grand  Hotel 
Charing  Cross.  6 p.m. 

Roval  Archtrological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Photographs  ol  Stones,  from 
the  Drift  Deposits,  Long  Island,  U.S.A.  ; (2)  Rubbing  of 
a Monumental  Brass,  lately  found  in  Tong  Church,  ShroD- 
shire  Paper  by  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  .Spunell  on  “Remedies  in 
ilie  .sioane  Collection  and  on  Alchemica!  Symbols  " 4 u m 
Society  of  Arts.— Ur.  A.  G.  Charlcton  on  “Nickel  '' 

8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.- 
Urdinary  meeting.  S.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Ur.  Hipnolvte 
J.  Blanc  on  “The  Colk'gi.-jte  Churches  of  Scotland." 

8 p.m.  _ 

IfutitutioT.  S/  Ci7iil  Engineers  oj  />'tf/rt«</.— Meetiii"  at 
3S,  Dawson-.slreet,  Dublin. 


RECENT 

ABSTRACTS  OF 


PATENTS : 


SPECIFICATIONS. 

®i3i9- — WiiiTEWASHiNc;  : E.  A.  Slicrratt. — The  .appa 
ratus  for  di.stributing  whitewash  or  distemper  consists  of  a 
pan  or  well  containing  the  wash  or  paint  to  be  applied  ; this 
pan  is  attached  to  an  adjustable  upright  or  oblique  beam 
moving  on  wheels.  Within  the  pan  is  .a  revolving  brush  and 
a smoother.  The  use  of  the  appar.atiis  so  designed  is  to 
prevent  splashing  and  damage  to  c.arpets,  furniture,  &c. 

.®i5!44- — Drai.v-Pm'ES  : F.  I'homas. — The  end  of  each 
pipe  is,  according  to  this  invention,  serrated  or  grooved,  and 
these  ends  are  left  unglazed;  the  ends  are  then  dipped  in 
w;ater,  so  as  to  make  the  cement  hold.  The  ends  of  the 
pipe  are  then  placed  together,  but  before  pressing  them 
tightly,  w.ater  is  thruv  n inside  the  socket  sons  to  run  down 
over  the  cement,  .and  make  a perfectly-sealed  joint.  The 
ends  present  a perfectly  smooth  surface,  and  when  they  are 
set,  the  ordinary  sockets  for  clay  may  be  used,  or  cement 
packing  may  be  employed. 

9,201. — Ventilators:  .S’.  Chitty. — This  invention  con- 
.sHts  in  protection  pbies  or  shields  fi.xed  on  to  or  placed  at 
the  back  part  of  the  ventilator,  having  openings  for  the 
pass.age  of  air  and  an  intermediate  plate  with  perforations, 
so  arranged  as  to  prevent  a reverse  current  to  the  ventilator 
and  to  facilitate  and  regulate  the  passage  of  air. 

y, 381. —Glazing  Bricks:  W.  Crookes.—'Hhh  patent 
relates  to  an  improvement  in  the  materia!  of  wliich  the  brick 
IS  composed,  and  the  “slip"  for  gl.azing,  which  is  made 
wall  exact  adjustment  to  the  quality  of  the  earth  employed 
in  making  the  bricks. 

10,065.  Bench  Hulder  : A.  E.  Shore. — According  to 
this  patent  the  object  is  to  hold  the  work  rigidly  to  the 
bench.  Thi.s  is  accomplished  by  screwing  a wood  .screw  to 
the  bench,  and  fi.xing  thereto  a curved  plate  by  means  of  fly 
nut  and  spikes. 

12,185.— Ring  Sa-sh-Likts  : W.  If.  Rookc. — The  rings 
for  lifting  .sashes  are  pressed  out  of  metal  by  a die,  and  an 
attachment  plate  is  al.so  made  by  a similar  operation. 

J9.7Q2;— Screws:  R.  Restalt.-Thi:  point  of  the  screw 
made  m the  form  of  a boring-bit.  The  shank  is  reduced 
diameter,  and  a groove  is  made  around  it.  .A  slight  pro. 
jection  IS  formed  at  right  angles  to  the  shank,  to  allow  of 
tlic  clearance  of  the  displaced  wood. 

431- — Flush  Cistern  : A',  iimrcr  (Stuttgart). — Relates 
to  a roLiry  receptacle  for  water-closets,  inside  of  which 
receptacle  is  a scoop  or  funnel  and  conduit,  so  that  at  each 
pa-st  relation  the  funnel  is  filled  with  water,  and  on  the 
return  of  the  receptacle  to  its  position  the  water  is  con- 
ducted to  and  cleanses  the  basin. 

2,414.— D1.SCHARG1-:  IN  Water-Closets  : 6-.  C.  Dutton. 
i he  specihcatioii  describes  somewhat  elaborate  mechanical 
means  for  actuating  the  discharge-valve  and  connecting  the 
funnel  and  trap  to  the  junction  of  the  soil-pipe 
2,466.— Impkoveme.nts  in  Watf.r.Closet.s  : G.  Thom- 
son and  anothcr.—T\\c  essential  feature  of  the  closet  is  a 
tube  and  collar  arrangement  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  and  discharging  its  water.  This  consists  of  a 
long  central  lube,  to  which  are  attached  a number  of 
auxiliary  tubes  sliding  up  and  down  a collar  composed  of  a 
number  of  short  tubes,  so  arranged  that  when  the  tube  is 
slid  down  in  us  collar,  the  contents  of  the  closet  pass  down 
through  the  central  tube.  When  the  tube  is  drawn  up  the 
au.xiliary  tubes  cause  a number  of  columns  of  water  to  act 
through  the  medium  of  a number  of  columns  of  air  and 
press  with  their  united  pressure  in  a contrary  direction 
the  water,  preventing  us  exit.  Any  excess  of  water 
carried  over  the  top  of  the  main  tube. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

R.  Dampier,  Windows.— 6,007,  H. 
Helher,  Sash  fasteners,  &c.-7,ooo,  A.  Butler,  Window 
an^d'scalTofd'ing’  ^ -'PParatus  used  as  fire-escapes 

*°-~7.o84.  W.  Vaughan,  Water-tap  Fittings.— 
•'’oldering.irons.— 7,002, 
W.  Britrliion.  T.ncr  Band-saw  Adjuster.- 


Thursday,  May  3. 

Sanitary  Institute  {Lectures  on  Meteorology  in 
ReMton  to  Hygiene).— Ur.  W.  Marriott  on  “Moisture 
its  Determination  and  Measurement."  8.30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Second  “James 
horrest  _ Lecture,  “ The  Relation  of  Mathematics  to 
Kngineermg,  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Hopkinson, 
1*  .K.o.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  May  4. 

Architectural  Association. —Ucmhtrd  Soirle.  to  be 
held  m the  Holborn  Town  Hall.  7.45  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  5, 

f. Cork.  — Mr.  ‘ 

History  of  Axcbitecture."  XVI.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,— {r)  Visit  to 
Liei ; (2)  Visit  to  Sccnlon  Church. 


Brighton,  Log  it  jv 

Matihews,  WhiKleacl.-,,  ,3,7g.  NjdST  Parquet?ilo[« 
for  Hoorj,  Ccilmgs  &c. -,,.45,  H.  Lake,  Flushing 
Sough*  "^'“"-‘''“'“■-7. '7,,  J-  Pope,  Joiner'; 

Ai'ril  11.-7,028.  s\.  Jones,  Sinks. 

Ai'RII  ia  -7,266,  R.  Barker,  Joint  or  Coupling  for 
Water-closet  and  other  Pipes.-,, 270,  J.  Gatrooti,  Flush- 
out  Cisterns  working  with  a Syphon--,, 3,2,  II.  Brophy, 
Hospitals  and  means  of  Ventilating  same. 

..Ai'Kil  13-— 7.337,  J.  Tonkin,  Door  Locks. —7, 342,  J. 
n ‘ Til  - 7i355,  N.  Si'mmons, 

Detachable  Joint  for  Water-pipes.  Soil-pipes,  Sewers,  &c. 

7,350,  W.  Simmons,  Hushing-valve  and  Water-closet 
•Attachment.— 7,370,  E.  Bowman,  Water-w.aste  Preventer. 

^"PP‘'’g'  Scaffolding.  — 7,41s, 
Traces,  fitc.— 7,420,  W.  HodgMii 
Sash  Weigl.ts A.  Frazer,  Joiners'  Ganges.-,,,,, 
C.  Hodgson,  Gully  Trap.  ‘ 

provisional  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

2,197,  H-  Bl.tke  and  G.  Day,  .Sash  Hanging.— 2,82s.  T. 
JohnsoiL  Stoves,  and  the  Prevention  of  Down  Draught.— 
4,447,  H.  Jiir}'  and  H.  Cockell,  Drain-pipe  Support.— 
5,123,  K.  htiekle,  Pami  Brushes.— 5,535,  F.  Spicer, 
Wtndow-.snsh  J'astcner. -5,608,  J.  Noble,  Fireproof  and 
Insu  atuig  ]ia.„t.-5,,23,  W.  Henderson  and  E.  Lacey, 
Garden  Paths  and  Gravel  Walks.— 5,743,  M.  Syer 
h nslung-tank  Valves— 5,748,  J.  Ilriverund  H.  Gleedhili: 
Strainers  for  Gullies  or  other  similar  Sewer  Trap.s— 5,753 
W.  lumer,  Fireplaces  and  Ranges.-,, 868,  \V.  MorriL 
Sewer  Pipes— 5,869,  G.  Peiinie  and  W.  Cockhurn  Waier! 
cistern  for  Hush-out  Closets,  Stc.-s.gSo,  C.  Kenwiek, 
Appliances  for  Use  when  Sawing  Mitres.— 6, on,  A.  Edells 
Moulding,  Cornice.s  &c.-fi,o»7,  G.  Clinton-Baker; 
Hinges  for  Gates  and  Doors. -6,050,  W.  Allen,  Flushing 
Ci-sterns.— 6,331,  W.  Prebble,  Protecting  Dnburnt  or  Green 
Bricks  Against  the  Weaiher.-6,4ii,  J.  Welch,  Ventilator 
and  Skylight.  ' 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 
a ^^,=I"Sreaves,  Fireproof  .Stages  for  Tlieatre.s 

and  Other  Bm  dings.-ii  025,  J.  Meyer,  Window  Guards. 
—20,381,  E.  Claremont,  Joints  for  Electric  Light  Fittings. 

C-,  Stop. -4.950,  M.  Adams, 

Automatic  Flushing  Apparatus.  ' 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY ; 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  >6.— By  Montagu,  Robinson,  Watson:  64  to 
70  even,  Cornburj--rd.,  Rotherhithe,  u.t.  82  yrs  gr  iS/ 
47°/-  ; .34,  36,  43  to  49  odd,  Edale-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs’  g r 
28/.,  560/.;  63,  6s,  67,  High  Cross-rd.,  Tottenham,  uit' 
84  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  igs.,  Matthews  Matthews 
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[April  28,  1894. 


COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS,  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


Nature  ol  Work. 


B;  whom  AdTertleed. 


l.ayiD^eut  BnilOlnir  K«tute,  Lalicuter 


I*iui;.v8Ur  Corp.  . 


5W.  Ml June 


CONTRACTS— Coniwwcrf. 


Nature  o(  Work  or  Materials. 


Br  vbom  Bequlred. 


delivon 


•Two  Corrugated-Iron  Rools  . 
•Supply  of  Kond  Materiiils  ... 

*Makiiig-iip  lioatie.  Ac 

•P.ivlng  Work*.  Pipe  Bewer*.  . 

•Water  Supply  Works 

•Erectii'D  of  BiiildlDge,  &e.... 
•Erection  of  School.  4c 


. Borough  of  West  H;ui 

Krat  Cowes  L.  li 

, Barking  Town  tsx-.  Bd 

. t'Uyljkiie  (IM>.)  Sell 


CONTRACTS. 


. Caldicot,' 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  wbcm  Required. 


•RoadWorks 

•Engineering  Kittinga  at  workhouse 

Sewering,  Channelling.  4c.  Roads,  Laken- 

ham.  Norwich V”;;"! 

Artlets'  Studio,  West  Dowliug.  Bradford 

Shop.  »w  afreet,  Barnsley  - 

8tora*e  Reservoir.  Burton  Bradstock  .... 
Flagging.  4c.  Balliffgat«-et 

I..,.  n.TrIniV  \t'ii 


Beckenham  Local  ltd. 
St  lieorgi' s-in-the-Esst 
“iianlian* 


Bridport  Watrivks  Co. 
Alnwick  I»cal  Board 
Astley  Bridge  Loc.  Bd. 


Hant 


•Jarra 


Workshop,  4c,  at  Schools.  Ovenden  . 
School  Buildings.  Morley  Hill.  co.  Durham 

N-hiirch.  Alaager,  near  Crewe  

Mill  Premises,  *c.  I'.Udorsonie-road, 

Morley.  Yorks  

School  Buildings.  Ffaldan,  Pontycymmer, 

South  Wales  

Church  Restoration,  Easlngton.  Durham 

Parish  Room.  Westerfield.  Ipswich  

Congregational  Chapel.  Caerphilly,  Wales 

Convent  Chapel,  Cork  

Paving,  Forming.  4c.  Broont-lane  ... 
•Laying  Iron  and  Stoneware  Pipes  ... 
•Uying  30,000  yds.  Tar  Paving 


Widening  Bridge.  Newborn 

•Internal  Cleansing,  4c.  of  Infirmary 

•Repiiring  Shop.  Olouceeter  

•Cleaning and  Painting  Works 

School  Bulldinga.  Bolehill  

Hotel  and  Boarding  House,  Oulton  Broad. 

Suffolk 

Church.  PengJimddu,  Dowlals.  Olam 

Four  Houses,  Hughendeu-coad,  Lakenbain 

Norfolk  

Bight  Scullery  Houses,  Clayton,  Yorks  . , 
Drainage  and  Water  Supply  Works.  Ches- 


hunt 


T.  Bt»ad  

ManchesUr  Corn 

George-the-Martyr 


Aildition.s  to  School  BulUUni 

near  Che{ntow 

Architeclur.d  Works  ou  Hallway.  Dar- 
lington  

•CIean«iiigand  Painting  Works 


Pan-onstruction  of  Bridge,  Harvey-lane. 


.1.  A.  Angell I > 

Wilson,  Son.  4 Aid-  i 
wlnckle  


School  Buildings,  t 


•Makiug-up  and  Paving  Road  

Residence.  Vlcar.age-road.  Hunstanton.. 
Two  Cottages,  Brynfield.  Rualxm  


Vandswortii  and  Clap- 

■olbonte  iLaiicaehlre) 
Parochial  Cunimitee 
Barnsley Carlton  Seh.  Bd. 


. Fulham  Vestry  ... 


n.  Fltt  4 Co 

Parkinson  4 Miall.. 

H.  Crawsliaw  

J.  R Shnpland  . .. . 


Horsfall  4 Williams  .. 

T.  C.  Nicholson 

Paley,  Austin  4 Paley 


0.  B.  Clegg  . 


Llauge'nor  School  Bd. 


i P,  J.  Thomas  

Hicks  4 Charlewoud  . , 

I E.  F.  BIsshopp 

; J.  H.  Phillips 

! 8.  F.  Hynes  .. 


♦Post  Offlee,  Bury-St. -Edmunds  

Whinstone  Hoad  Metal  O.OdO 

Easiiigwold,  Yorks 

Cast-iron  Pipes  and  C.utings 


. Oddfellows'  Friendly 

Society 

. Com.  of  H.M.  Works. 
1 Biilmer  West  Highway 


....I  Hudgeley  Loc, 


Additions  to  Town  Hull, 

Lancushl'p  

•Making-up  Roads 

•Giieriney  Granite  Pitchings.. 


Police  Station.  Scotswooil-road 


Waterloo  - with  • Sea- 

forth  Loc.  Bd 

nhiiwU-k  Loc.  Bd 

St.  Matthew  IBothual 
(treen)  Vestry  


veastid  - o 


•Itspalrlng  and  Palotiug  Schools.  Sutton  . 


South  Metropolitan 

Sell.  Dial 

Swansea  U.I>.  Sch.  Bd. 
. London  County  Council 
. War  Department 


cigh  Loc.  Bd. 

East  Barnet  Valley 

Local  B-gvrd  i i..  <a , j 

Northumberland  C.  C.  OJIcial 

tbilham  Cnion 

HidUnd  Railway  Co.  I 


Westou  . 


do. 


Sheffield  School  Board  | M'.  J.  Hole  . 


•Scboola  Swansea  

•Public Convenieuces,  Southw.ark  Park.. 

•Painting  Works,  Woolwhich  District  . 

•Piiiuting  Works,  Chelsea  and  Hounslow  . . uo. 

Widening  and  Sinking  Colliery  Shalt,  near 

Derby  lOlhiime  Colliery  Co. 

School  Buildings.  Unsworth.  Lancashire. . ......... 

Church  Schools,  Alton  Towers 

School  Buildings,  Widues ........ 

Additions  to  Victoria  Hotel,  Wallgate, 

Wigan ' 

•Workhouse  Infirmary ' Brentford  Cliiun 

Additions  to  Oraiuiiiar  School,  Fsnihum' The  Governors 

•Additions  to  School Famhain  Grammar 

School 

Wrought  Iron  Fencing  and  Gates  ........  Withliigtun  (Lancs.) 


Qjficial  May 

dll.  do. 

L.  AngeJ!  do. 

Iicinon  4 Kllranl I do, 

C.  J.  Dawson  I do. 

Rollilison  4 Son ' do. 

F.  B.  Bates  ' -May 

W.  Bell  do. 

W.  C.  Poole do. 

C.  8.  Bennie do. 

Senior  4 Clegg do. 

J.  P.  Norriiigton do. 

G.  Fltt  4 Co May  1 

: May  1 

Official  do 

do.  ' do. 

W.H.  Radford May  1 

do.  do, 

K.  8.  Yates  i .May  1 

A.  Ramsdeii j May  1 

F.  W.  Bnrratt Jfay  : 

Marshall  4 Dick May  : 

Mr.  Church  i May  ! 

G.  E.T.  Lain  race  ; May  I 

Q^cial  do. 

No  da' 


do. 


do. 


do. 


Loc,  Bd.  . 


•8U  Villas,  Cheshunt.  4c 

Paving  8e<ta  11,100  tons) 

•Painting  Works.  St.  John's  Relief  Stotion 
Reconstructing  Drains  at  Workhouse  .... 

•Sewerage  Works  

Additions  to  Institution  Buildings, 

Palmerstown.  co.  Dublin 

Cattle  Shed.  Market-street  

Stoneware  Bewers  (840  yards)  

Waterworks  Filters,  .Amlaird,  near 

Fenwick 

Dock  Eitension 

Technli»l  School,  4c.  Godaiming  

Slaughter-houses.  Holt-road,  Wresham  . . 
Business  Premises  and  Houie.  Town's 

street.  Stanningloy.  Yorks 

Sewering.  Paving.  4c.  West-street 

Valves  and  Sluices  


Jas.  Bunce. . 


Ormsklrk  High.  Bl. 
SL  Marylebone  Guar. 
Liverpool  Vestry  .... 
Rawtenstall  Corp..... 
Stewart  Inst,  for  Iln- 

becile  Children 

Nawbuiy  Corporation 
Louth  Sanitary  Auth. 


I iviimariioca 
Belfast  Harb.  C- 


:k  Corp.. 


Two  Shops  and  Houses,  Westgate  Peter- 
borough   Mr.-Neal.. 

100  Cottars.  Denahy  Main,  "Yoikshire  ....  Colliery  C< 
Farm  Buildings,  Hurst,  near  Southwaite  Jas.  Hurrli 
ITiree  Cottages,  Buckley  llill-laiie,  Miln- 
row.  Lancashire  


. I J.  WhlUhcad  . 


J.  n.  Mould 
J.  H.  Gibbons.. 
J.  D.  Mould  .... 

Heaton  4 Ralph 
W.  H.  Wiird.... 
P.  Watson 

Paxton  Watson 
A,  H,  Mountain 
W.  Boyer 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


G,  P.  Bea'er 

E.  A.  Strickland, . 
T.  Rowland 


Cleethorpes  Local  Bd, 
Dewsbury  4Heckinond 
wlke  Waterworks  .. 


Jas.  Wilson 

G.  F.  L.  Giles  ... 
8.  Wehiian  ..  . 

J.  W.  U.  Smith  . 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


•Works  Manager 

♦Building  Inspector 

Engineering  Assistant  . 
•Foreman  of  Sewers,  4c.  . 
•Foreman  of  Roads.  4c.  . 
•Surveyor  


By  whom  Advertised. 


AppU 

ll 


West  Ham  Council . . 


. Lainbetb  Vestry... 


Those  marked  urith  an  Asterisk  (*)  ar«  advertised  in  this  number.  Centraets,  pp.  Iv.,  vl.,  vlil  , and  lx.  Public  Appointmints,  p.  ixl. 


9 and  ti,  Perry  Hill,  Catford,  xi.l.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  to*’.,  r.  7:/., 
800/.  ; 18,  Henry -St.,  .St.  J[ohn’s  Wood,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r. 
5/-!  355^-  : =1'  Henstridge-villas,  u.t.  40  yrs., g.r.  5/.,  r.  38/., 
360A 

April  17. — By  fJomcastle,  Pember,  b*  Taylor  •.  F.g.r. 
of  21/.,  Crsmwell-rd.,  Croydon,  reversion  in  86  >;rs.,  360/. ; 
a f.  cottage  and  o a.  2 r.  1 7 p. , Cowlcv,  near  Uxbridge,  450/. 
—By  Hoivell,  Son,  b‘  Bonnin  : 9,  Mcrion-rd.,  Kensington, 
u.t.  50  yrs..  g.r.  t/..  r.  50/,,  530/. — By  Giddy  Giddy: 
“ Park  Lodge"  with  grounds,  Eltham.  Kent,  u.t.  80  yrs., 
g.r.  27^.  los.,  i.sooA — By  Tl.  dr*  If.  Lum/ey:  The 
lease  of  No.  87,  Piccadilly,  u t.  8}  yr.s.,  r.  260/.,  500Z. — 
By  Chinnock,  Gals'.vorthy,  •Sr'  Co. : Nos.  179, 179A,  and  181, 
Regent's-street,  u.t.  27  )t.s..  g.r.  7/.,  r.  5(»/.,  7,^00/.  1 30i 


Oxford-st.,  u.t.  3t  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  50/.,  325^-;  } 1°  7. 
KiUiurn-sq..  Kilbum  ; and  113,  115.  ii7i  Higli-rd.,  u.t. 
■40  yrs.,  r.  3837.,  subject  to  an  i.g.r.  of  40/.  a year,  5,000/.— 
By  lb'.  P.  Geuldtng  (at  Brighton);  16,  Buckingham-pl., 
Brighton,  f.,  r.  48/.,  850/.  : 69.  Landsdownc-pl.,  Hove,  f., 
r.  80/.,  1.300/.— By  Wri/ord  (&•  Dixons:  9.  Gough-rd., 
Stratford,  f.,  r.  22/.,  180/.  ; f.g.r.  of  10/.  los.,  Bedford-ter., 
Holloway,  reversion  in  63  yrs.,  241/-— By  Dr-.ver  &* 
Perfect:  3.  Middlesex-st..  Holloway,  f..  Inman 

(5f  Co.  : i,  2,  3,  Bell-ter.,  Kilburn,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  27/.,  r. 
170/.,  J,73o/.  ; i.g.r.  of  16/.,  Albert  Cottages,  Bethnal 
Green,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  170/.  ; i.g.r.  of  165/.,  Selby-st., 
&c.,  u.t.  24^  yrs.,  g.r.  34/.  los.,  1.400/.  . 

.April  19. — By  J.J  Wlueler:  jo,  Trevor-sq.,  Knights- 


Wi^dham-sL,  Marylebone,  f.,''r.  32/.’,  710/.  ; srcircus-st., ' bridge.  u.L  16  y^.',  g'.r.  4/-,  325/-;  P'*”'’ 

f..  r.  30/.,  550/.  ; I Nelson-pi.,  f.,  r.  lo/.,  195/.  ; Nos.  3,  4.  1 u-t-  36  Vts.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  r._45^-.  4io/.  ; 30,  Gillingham-st. 
36  and  43,  Homcr-st.,  f.,  r- 165/.,  2,970/. ; Q.  Homer-row,  f.,  t f.,  r.  36/.,  650/. — By  Stimson  Sons'  ""  acr.ei 

. V f-,rm  r»r  -^/  «c  »r-c . -I ,i-i/.  t ' W^nl wcrth.  f. . 8*7c/.  I 317.  31Q.  AI lIkwOod-r'_ . , 

!,  3.  Pomfret-rd., 
Spcenhain-rd., 


55,  Huntley-st.,  Tottenham  Court-rd. 
I.g.r.  of  66l  Northwick 


/.,  350/. ; F.  Fee  farm,  rent  of  7/.  7s.,  Homer-st.,  210/.  ; ! Walworth,  f.,  875/. : 317.  3*9.  Milkwood-rd.,  Herne  HiU, 

” ’ ■ 50/.,  870/.  : I u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  14^- r-  74/-.  i >.  ».  3-  Pomfret-rd., 

'u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  155.,  600/.;  19,  2t,  Spcenhain-rd., 
II  t.  87  vrs  . g.r.  15/.  los.,  r.  86/.,  710/.  : 42  to  4S,  Canal 
Bank,  Peckham,  f.,  725/.  ; “Norfolk  House,"  Clrcus-st., 
Greenwich,  f.,  sso/.  ; 194,  196,  198,  Camberwell  Grove, 
Denmark  Hill,  f.,  r.  200/.,  1,890/.;  67,  69,  71,  George’s-rd., 
Holloway,  f.,  600/.  ; 73  to  87  odd,  and  87a,  George’s-rd.,  f. 
1,964/.;  2,  3,  4,  Sun-st.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.26>TS.,g.r.  7/.  los. 

’ 5,  Sun-st.,  U-t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  tl.  los.,  looL- 


r.,  Maida  Vale,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g. 

5/.,  925/. 

April  18. — By  D.  I'oung;  55  to  61  (odd),  Barry-rd., 
Dulwich,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  29/.  8s.,  r.  132/.,  1,060/.  ; 56, 
Hinton-rd.,  Heme  Hill,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  los.,  r.  35/-! 
270/.;  45,  47.  Carpenter-st.,  Battersea,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r. 
9/.  10s.,  r.  52/.,  240/. ; 42,  Home-rd.,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  8/., 
r.  34/.,  155/.;  $2,  54,  Rawlings-si.,  Chelsea,  u t.  49  yrs.. 


,4/.,  r.  >00/.,  885/.  ; 3 to  9 (odd),  Eyot-gardens,  j By  Neivbon  Co. : 57,  Martin-st.,  Stratford,  f..  r.  201. 

Hammersmith,  u.t.  82  jts.,  g.r.  24/. , r.  72/.,  740/.  ; i g.r.  I 240/.  ; “ Brook  House,'  Queen  s-rd.,  Buckmirst  Hill,  f. 


Hammersmith,  u.t.  82  >ts.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  72/.,  740/.  ; 1 g.r.  1 240/.  ; Brook  i-iouse,  wuecn  s-ru.,  wulmiuikl  .1.1.,  1., 
of  5/.  los.,  Siation-rd.,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r,  615/. ; A plot  of  f.  land,  adjoining,  375/. ; 6,  8,  Nassaij-rc., 
2/.,  64/. ; 30  to  38  (even),  Station-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs..  g.r.  10/.,  Stamford  Hill,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  ill.,  u(xil. ; 29,  31,  Upper 

T..- g.r.,  r.  64/.,  400''.  : 


930J. ; 4 and  6,  Orchard-rd.,  u.L  71  yrs 


7,  Shrewsbury-rd.,  VVestbourne  Pk.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 
r.  45/.,  325/-  : 59,  i}ueen's-rd..  Ba>'swater.  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r. 
46/.,  r.  9^.,  20o/.  ; 35,  Acklam-rd.,  Nottine  Hill,  u t. 

SjTS.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  3^,  240/.;  79,  83,  85,  Hertford-rd., 
ackney,  u.l.  16  yrs..  g.r.  72/.  4s.,  120/.  ; 39,  41,  43,  Wells- 
st.,  and  I to  8,  St.  Thomas-pl.,  u.t.  10  yrs.,  g.r.  189/., 
r.  395/-  8s.,  285/. ; Nos.  167,  167A,  169,  169A,  16915, 
Gray’s  Inn-rd.,  u.t.  15  jts.,  g.r.  150/.,  r.  210/.,  205/.; 
31,  Phillipp-sL,  Kingsland,  u.t.  ii  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  40/.  ; 
No.  167,  King’s  Cross-rd.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  45/., 
250/.  ; i-g-r.  of  24/.,  Devon-rd.,  Bromley-by-Bow,  u.t.  46 
yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  220/. ; 27,  Wood«tock-rd.,  Finsbury-Pk., 
u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  6’.  10s.,  r.  36/.,  395/.  ; 27,  St.  Mary 
Church-st.,  Rotherbithe,  f.,  r.  26/.,  155/.  ; 7,  8,  Adam’s-pl. ; 


6/.,  265/.  ; ; Pk.-st.,  Islington, 


76.  Thornhill-rd.,  u.t.  15  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  80/.,  450/.  ; 60, 
Tohn-st..  u.t.  15  vrs.,  g.r.  i/.  10s.,  r.  24/..  135/.  ; 3.  Clapton 
Villas,  Clapton,  f.,  r.  36/.,  480/.  ; 45,  College-st.,  Islington, 
u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  30/.,  175/.  ; 3.  Southgate-rd.,  u.t.  24 
vrs..  e.r.  2/.,  r.  as/.,  354/.  ; 53,  55,  Freeling-st.,  Caledonian- 
rd.,  u.t.  so  yrs.,*g.r.  12/.,  r.  105/.  3s.,  570/.— By /’/«V/;>j, 
Lea,  dr*  Dax'ies:  2 and  4.  -AHe-pl.,  Whitechapel,  u.t.  14  yrs., 
g.r.  55  >Ts.,  r.  T30/.,  265/  : 10,  II,  New-st-sq.,  F!eet-st., 
u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  115/.,  680/.;  2 to  16  even,  St. 
Tbomas-pl.,  GoswcU-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g r.  44/.,  1,100/.  ; to, 
Christooher-st.,  Finsbury-sq.,  u.l.  21  yrs.,  r.  80/.,  150/. ; ig, 
20,  21,  Dyoit-st.,New  Oxford-st., u.t.  syrs.,  g.r. 24/.,  350^ ’• 
6.  8,  Crondall-st.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  37/.,  130/.— 
By  H.  J.  Bliss  Sons:  A plot  of  f.  land,  Bacon  ' 


t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  300/.:  17,  Baj-ston-rd.,  Hackney, 
81  yrs.,  g.r.  $1.  los.,  r.  34/.,  355/. ; f.g.r.  of  8/.  16s.,  V. 
St.,  Plumstead,  reversion  in  31  yrs.,  260/.  ; 113,  115,  : 
Villas-rd.,  f.,  600/.  ; 9,  ir,  Villas-rd.,  u.t.  21  yrs., 
3/.  JOS.,  250/.  : 53,  Princes-rd.,  f.,  220/. ; 185,  187,  Do 
ham-rd.,  Islington,  u.l.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  76/.,  52 
f.g.r.  of  1$/-,  Bramcote-rd.,  Rotherbithe,  reversion 
83  yrs.,  395/  ; f-g.r  of  25/.,  ditto,  in  83  yrs.,  660/.  ;J. 
of  45/.,  Delaford-rd.,  reversion  in  83  yrs.,  1,140/.;  f.g?' 
32/,,  Richmond-rd.,  Bayswater,  ditto  in  52  yrs.,  93 

f. g.r.  of  15/.,  .Artesi.nn-rd.,  ditto  in  52  yrs.,  405/.  ; f.g.i 
16/.  i6s.  I..«dbury-rd.,  ditto  in  52  yrs.,  445^-  I No. 
Holloway-rd.,  u.t.  4 yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  i2s.  6d.,  r.  70/.,  n 
2 to  15,  Edenham-st  . Westbourne  Pk.,  u.t.  69  yrs., 
76/.,  1,750/- ; 115,  H7i  »i9i  South.am-st.,  u t.  71  yrs., 
15/.,  405/.;  39  to  47,  St.  Leonard-st.,  Bow,  u.t.  59 1 

g. r.  20/.,  830/.  ; 43  to  49  (odd),  St.  Margaret’s-rd.,  Brock 

u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.  5s.,  r.  160/.,  1,250/.  ; 62  to  72  (ev 
Adelaide-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  39/.  los.,  r.  182/.,  2,36 
I.g.r.  of  28/.,  Benwell-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r. 
535/.;  i.g.r.  of  24/.,  Courtney-rd.,  u.t  69  yrs.,  g.r. 
355/.  ; i.g.r.  of  39/.,  Castle-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  41; 
no  g.r.,  805/.  , 

April  20. — By  Toflis  &•  Harding:  32,  33.  North 
Brighton,  f.,  r.  440/.,  8,500/.  ; 2,  3,  4,  Bay-st.,  Dalst^ 
28  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  2s.,  r.  82/.,  400/. — By  Jones,  Lang, 

4,  Fenn-ct.,  'Fenchurch-st.,  f..  r.  130/.,  4,350/.— By  I 
dr  Sons:  18,  Porchester-rd.,  Westboume-grove,  u.L  44  : 
e.r.  13/.  4s.,  r.  122/.  los.,  1,840*'.;  20,  Porchester-rd., 
44  yrs-p  g-f-  1^-  6s.  8d.,  r.  131/.,  1,8^. — By  Brough 
Racers,  dr  Co.:  12,  14,  16,  Netherton-rd.,  Twickent 
u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.  los.,  r.  116/.,  1,085/.— By /’A// 
Lea,  dr  Davits:  87,  89,  101,  161,  175,  Liverp^l 
Islington,  u.t.  5!  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.  i8s.,  r.  223/.,  43S^-l  ' 

(odd),  Cablc-st..  St.  George's-in-E.,  u.t.  5 yrs.,  g.r.  j 
'lo/. ; 8,  9.  ti,  Russell-ct.,  Drury-lane,  u-t.  8 yrs.,  g.r- 
•90/.;  9,  Wobum-pl.,  Russell-sq.,  u.t.  3^  yrs-,  g.r. 

• r,Sk7..  ns/. ! “Avmonte."  “Cidleieh  House,"  and  1 


,38/.^  95/.:  “Aymonte,"  “Cidleigh  House,"  and  ' 
holm,"  Shaa-rd.,  Acton,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  30/., r.  240/-. ». 

used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  lor  free 


13. 


5,  Adam’s  Gardens, 'f.i  155/.;  Berners  Mews  Bethnal  Green  350/.;  20  22,  24  Howse-st.,  Kingsland, 


[Contracti'. 

ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  Lg.r. 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  r 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold ; e.r 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p-a.  foi 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; st] 
I square ; pL  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  cres.  for  cresc 
' yd.  for  yard,  &C.] 


April  28,  1894.] 
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■RICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS, 

TIMBER. 


lobaut,  B.G. 

ton  9/0/0  0/0/0 

c.  E.t.  . . load  9/zo/o  16/0/0 
i>ola,U.S,ft.cu  a/3  3/6 

I Canada  load  ths/o  4/0I0 

afsio  3'5'o 

do 3/10/0  4/15/0 

I Daoulc,  Sic.  z/5/0  ^lo/o 

do a/10/0  4/15/0 

a>da S/10/0  7/0/0 

Canada  red  a/io/o 
.Yellow....  a/to/o  „.j,, 
iDantsIc,  fath  4/10/a  s/io/o 
Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
jcot,  Riga, 

..log 9/5/0  4/10/0 

sa,erown....  9/5/0  4/10/0 
Finland 

itstd  100  8/0/0  JO/10/0 

7/10/0  B/0/0 

7/10/0  9/0/0 


Petersburg, 

i>tyellow  ....  lo/o/o  13/10/0 
I,  and  yellow  8/0/0  9/0/0 

I.  white 8/10/0  ii/o/o 

isdisb 8/10/0  16/10/0 

|4tc  Sea_ 8/0/0  r6»io/o 

liada.  Pine  ist  aa/io/o  aglio/o 
I.  do.  and....  17/0/018/10/0 
do.  3rd.  Sic.  7/10/0  10/5/0 

lad 6/10/0  7/10/0 

t»  .... 


Brunswick 
iSS,  all  kinds 
itog  boards, 

I 1 In.  prep. 


3/0/0  15/0/0 


iwqu  allties— 
Ir.  tuba.,  ft 
sduras.  &c. 
jigany,  Cuba 
Domingo, 

ilcan  do.  do. 

iduras  do.  . . 
Turkey 

R’- 

ila 


o/io/o  0/15/0 
0/7/6  o/ia/6 
0/5/0  0/7/0 


Si 

4'o/o  ; 


Rio a'0/0  ii/0/0 

'■  7/0/0  17/0/0 

>0. 

...  0/0/s  0/1/a 


TIMBER  [canNnued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  d/i/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ,,  0/0/3)  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  9/2,8)  0/0/0 

Bar.  Welsh.  In 

London S/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do,  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staflbrdshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  43/0/0  42/10/0 
Best  selected  ..  43/0/043/10/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 53/0/0  0/0/0 

Chill,  bars talz'9  40/S/9 

YELLOWMETALlb  o/o/Il  o/o/s 
Lead  — Pig, 

^anish ton  t/afS  0/0/0 

English  com. 

brands 9/3/9  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 

and  upwards....  io/15'o  0/0/e 

Pipe xi/s/o  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 
sheet ton  19/0/0  19/0/0 


Australian 70/7/6  70/17/6 

English  Ingots..  74/to/o  75/0/0 

Banca 7S/o/o  76/0/0 

Billiton  71/D/o  71/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  19/12/6  20/0/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  a8/to/o  29/0/0 

Do.  Ceylon  aa's/o  o/^o 

Palm,  Lagos 2310/0  0/0/0 

Rapaseed,  English 

pale ai/io'o  22/5/0 

Do.  brown ao/o/o  ao'S/o 

Cottonseed  ref....  21/10/021/15/0 

Oleine ao/io/o  aa/o/o 

Lubricating.  U.S.  4/0/0  5/0/0 

S/0/0  12/00 


ng.  

Do.  reSnetf 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  o/aa/e 
Archangel o/ii/o 


TENDERS. 

mununications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
d be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
tier  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 


NWICK. — For  the  erection  of  a 
fr.  J.  K.  Stephenson.  Mr.  Geo. 
ck  ;— 

'asou.-J.  W.  Whinham 

oilier.— W.  ).  Smith.... 

Wfr-.— Joseph  Purrtie  

for/rrcr.— Joseph  Pickard 

Wilkin  & Dickinan 

tiiieerx.—.\.  Robertson  & Son  

[All  of  Alnwick,] 


Industrial  Society.  Limited. 

Bailey.  Durham 

.Vofw.— G-  Bradley  

l/oOier.—W.  Walton  

Staler. — T.  W.  BUkey  

li/erer.—R.  A,  Pearson  

P/iiiiit’er.—fi.  Almond 

Painter.— r.  H.  Dodd 

[All  of  Durham.] 


DURH..\M.— For  additions.  &c.,  to  Bell's  Folly,  near  Di 
Mr.  H.  T.  Gradon,  architect,  22,  Market-place,  Durham 
H.^Brown  & Co .£,'1,464  9 9 I Wni,  Walton  iji.3S' 


I.  Shei 

J.  Date 
J.  Kell 
T.  Ain 


pherd -...jj 

Oates 1,447 

Kell 1,409 

Ainsley 1,358  1 


4 6 Draper  & Sons  ....  1,345 

5 o Wm.  Wardropper, 

3 9 1 Durham  • 1.337  ' 

Accepted. 


EAST  CROYDON'.— Accepted  for  the  erection  and  completion 
of  a new  sorting  office  at  Cherry  Orchard-road,  East  Croydon,  for 
Her  Majesty's  Office  of  Works.  Mr.  John  Tosh,  architect. 

Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Stepnenson  ; 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Albert  Works,  Peckham  ..  ,£1,589  o 0 


EASTLEIGH  (Hants.). — For  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
engine  and  boiler-house,  chimney  shaft,  &c..  for  the  Local  Board. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Weston.  C.E.,  24.  Portland-street,  Southampton:— 

F.  Osman... £850]  Roe& Grace, Southampton*  £833 

•Accepted. 


Stringfellow.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  East  Stonehouse  : 

Geo.  Shellabear £650  oJ  I W.  C.  Shaddock,  Corap- 

Pethick  Bros 499  o I ton  Gifford.  Plymouth* 

Laplhoni  & Co 340  0 1 ‘Accepted. 


EBBW  VALE  (Mon.),— For  the  erection  of  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel  and  schoolroom,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  W.  S.  Williams, 
architect,  i,  Elmwood,  Tredegar.  Mon. 

ll.Parfitc  . £*.050  I U.  Panter.  Broughton, 

R.  Edwards  1890  Pershore,  Wors.*  £1.810 

Davies  & Co 1.689  I ’Accepted. 


ECCLESFIELD  (Yorks.).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  dwelling- 
houseand  store-rooms,  for  the  Wortley  Union  Guardians.  Mr,  G.  A. 
Wilde,  architect.  Bank-street.  Sheffield 

Wm.  Laycoefc,  Thurgoland,  near  Sheffield £429  0 o 


FROME. — For  the  erection  of  a new  farmhouse,  on  the  Ore 
leigh  Estate.  Mr.  B.  Vaughan  Johnson,  architect.  Quantiti 
Messrs.  Tucker  & Huiitly,  33,  Argyll-street  W,  •— 

C.Wibley  /.,«4  io|J.VaUis,  Froine* £1.: 

J.T.  Seward i,ri6iol  ‘Accepted. 


GREENOCK.— For  the  construction  of  a sewer,  with  manholes, 
“C”  Inverkip-street,  for  the  Board  of  Police.  Mr.  Aleit.  J.  Turn- 

bull.  C.E,,  Burgh  Surveyor.  Quantities  by  Surveyor: 

Kerr  A- Melville ^..£173  4 

K.  Aitkenlieatt  & Sons,  Greenock  (acceptedl 12B  5 ; 


LONDON.— For  the  provision  of  a laundry, 
with  the  "Springfield''  School,  Wandswonh-r 
works,  for  the  SchooTBoard  for  London.  Mr. 


tentre  m connexion 
>ad.  and  for  other 
T.  J.  Bailey,  Archi- 

cement,  addi 

....£47  o o 


W.  Downs,  Hamptcn-slreet, 

Walworlh-road 3.790  0 c‘  ....  50  0 c* 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  St.  Leonard's-roacil 
School,  Bromley-lw-Bow,  by  400  places,  for  the  School  Board  toe 
London.  Mr.  T.  f.  Bailey. .Architect 

For  brick- 
cement,  add 

McCormick  & Sons £2.654  o o ....£39  o o 

Yerbury  & Sons.  Kilburn 2,356  0 o*  ....  45  o t‘ 

‘ Recommended  lor  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


LONDON.— For  the  provision  of  a Laundry  centre  in  connexion 
with  the  Morden-terracc  School,  Lewisham,  and  for  other  works,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect  :— 

For  brickwork 

cement,  add 

i- * Sons £1.255  0 o ....£98  o o 

B.  E.  Nightingale 1,240  o o ....  37  0 o 

J.  Willmott  & Sons 1,200  0 0 ....  33  0 o 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons 1,164  00  ....  32  o o- 

EIToctor i‘''”ioi?  ■■■■  II  2 ” 

W.  V.  Goad,  Camberwell-road. 

S.E ,,c64  0 0*....  33  o c* 

• Recommended  by  the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  all  the  'offTces  in  connexion  with' the- 
HoUand-street  School.  Blackfriars.  and  for  other  works,  for  the- 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect  :— 

& Son £1.137  I W,  & H.  Castle  £916- 

W.  \ . Goad 1.068  I H.  Mallett  873. 

W.  Downs 1,040  Lathey  Bros.  ‘ 844 

J.  Garrett  & Son  933  | 

•The  Works  Committee,  as  a matter  of  emergency,  have  accepted: 
the  lowest  tender. 


LO.VDON.— For 
the  Eardley-road  site.  StreatTi 
released),  and  lor  re-erecting  them  w..  ,, 

Hammersmith,  for  the  School  Board  for  London . 

W.  Harbrow  £787  o 0 I Croggon  & Co.. 

T-Cruwys  9 9 I l-»u.‘ £537 

• Kecummended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


•ing  three  temporary  iron  buildings  from 
they  shall  have  beem 
Brook-green. 


5F0RD  (Not 
Lynn  Croft 
ty  Authority, 
igham.— 
Tomlinson,  Derby, 


forming,  draining,  kerbing, 
lid  Walker-street,  Newthorpe,  for  the  Rural 
Mr.  Samuel  Taylor,  suivcyor.  Nulhall, 


JRNEMOUTH.— For  tar-paving  in  the  Church-road  ’ 
oad,  T.-unv-mrlh-place.  Carnarvon  Crescent.  Malmesb 
oad.  Mr.  F.  W.  Ijcey,  A.M.Inst.C.E..  Borough  Engin 
irveyor:—  *■ 

iphitic  Limestone  Concrete  Co.  Ltd.,  15  per  cent  below 

iCheHiilr:  nrir»c 


schedule  price— 
hnWainwright  d:Co.,‘  so  per 
irth  of  England  Asphalte  Co. 


ICHTON.— For  the  construction  of  concrete  groyne,  outlet 
j.  &c.  (three  contracts),  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  F.  J.  C. 
Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Brighton:— 

. „ . A.  B.  C.  Total. 

•■jS'9.934  00  £19.491  00  £35,362  £74,78700 

r:nnASn.>  o 60.500  C 


fley  Co. 

Dickson  .. 
oke  & Co,, 


9.436  0 o 
6.530  0 o 
7.459  0 0 
7-547  0 0 


37.644  57-542  0 


33.<K5 

29.875 

23.8.JO 


KETTERING. — For  additions  and  improvementsto  shoe  factorv, 
Kettering,  for  Mr.  W.  Wright.  Messrs.  Mosley  it  Andersoii, 
architects  and  surveyors.  Goodyear  Chambers,  Northampton. 
Quantities  by  architects  :— 

Atkins  iS:  Goodwin  ..£779  o 0 1 W.  Clow  £550  o 

Dunliam&Bass  ....  575  o 0 J.  Fishbum  547  0 

A.  B.irlow  563  2 6 1 Wilson,  Kettering*  . , 50817 

• Accepted. 

[Surveyors'  estimate,  £530.] 


KINGSTON.  — For  addition  to  Female  Infirmary,  Kingston 
Union.  Mr.  W,  H.  Hope,  C.E.,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

' '•  )udd  £6,958  12  t 


Rochelle,  Co. 

Smith  £8,126 

Verbury  & Sons  ... . 8, coo 
Turtle  A Appleton..  7.853 

Cooke  & Co 7,617 

Tonipsett  4: 

Kingham  7.236 

WjillotCo iUU 

Allen  & Sons  7.125 

Gaze  6.98J 


Uldriclge  & Sons. .. 
J.  O.  Kich.irdson  . 

DoreyA  Co 

Lane  & Son 

Bouerill  & Son  ... 
Lorden  A- Son*  ... 

iobbins 

ackson  


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  four 
shops,  Kingston.  Messrs.  E.  & W.  Stocker,  surveyors.  90  and  oi 
‘ - :en-sircct.  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Charles  King.  136,  Blackfriars-road.  S.E. 


-.£1,924 


LEEDS.— For  the  erection  of  three  houses.  Beeston.  for  Mr.  Edwd. 
Thompson.  Mr.  T.  A.  Buttery,  architect.  Exchange-buildings 
Queeu-street,  Morley:— 

Mason.— I’lckersgill,  Street  Side,  Ossett £24'>  o o 

Annalagc  Bros.,  Town-sirect,  Armley..  58  8 o 

Piumder.—Vt.  Anty,  Chapel-hilt,  Mcrley 9 17  Q 

Plasterer. — W.  H.  Cundale,  Cemetery-road, 

Holbeck  5s  o 0 

S/ofcxj.— Sharp  & Harper,  Bath-road,  Leeds. .. . 1810  0 


) 0 6,500  0 o 21,477  33.877  0 o 

. . 0 O 9.520  0 0 — ) 18,340  0 o 

e groyne,  storm  water  outlet  and  overflow  chamber 


■or  980  yds.  ofbn 
of  smaller  dimeni 
•Accepted. 


r outlet  and  additions  to  groyne  opp.  Old 

rick  sewer.  8 ft.  in  diameter  ; 562  yds.  of  brick 
isIa-c  ; and  certain  pipe  sewers. 

t No  lender  for  this  work. 


>MLEY.  — For  the  erection  of  a church  and  adjoining 
igs  in  Ereelands-road,  Bromley.  Kent,  (or  the  Presbyterian 
I of  England.  Mr.  John  C.  T.  Murray,  architect,  rs.  Oueen 

• Westminster.  S.W.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  W M 

• a bon.  surveyors,  22.  Buckiogham-street.  Strand.  W.C. 

2C9.679  I S.  J.  Jerrard .’. . . .£8,933 

9,644  T.CrossIey*  Son  

sy  Bros.  9,048  I Duncan  Stewart 1 

inson&Co.,  Ltd...  8,9K  I John  Bentley  1 

mgley  & Co 8.973  I ^ 


LLANDEBIE.— For  the  erection  of  a school  at  Saron.  for  the 
Llandebie  United  District  School  Board.  Mr.  David  lenkins 
architect.  Llandilo:— 

Evans  & John £1.452  I J-  Davies  £1,,. 

B.  Jenkins 1.250  Wallers.  Mainwaring,  & 

S.W.Uealdns 1.247  I Powell,  Llandebie*  j,2£ 

• Accepted. 


LONDON,— For  providing  and  fixing  warming  apparatus  on  the 
low-pressure  hot-water  system  for  both  of  the  Junior  Mixed  School. 
Pupil  Teachers' School  on  the  site  in  uurghley-road,  High- 
*'  T,  J,  Bailey, 


for  the  School  Board  for  London. 


gate-i 
Archi  ... 

Maguire  Si  Son 
Perkins  Son  . . . 
Weuham  & Waters 
Jenkins  & Son 

K.  Crane 

* Kccommendod  by 


182  5 I G.  Davis  £375  , 

180  o Fraser  A Fraser  374  , 

;ii  0 1 Eraser  & Son  372  < 

;io  o ( Purcell  St  Nobbs.  Cleve- 

181  0 I land-street.  W.* 342  n 

e Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 


Jj'kZS £1,851  I Gorham  £i.€8e. 

Holloway  1.730  | Batiley,  Son.  A- Holness  ..  1,570 

Nighting.3lc- t.728]  Coxhead 1,54, 

Houghton 1,703  Scott  i.Sjo 

J.  U.  Richardson 1,701 1 Lcng  1.420 


LONDON.-For 
road,  Caledonian-roi 
supplied  : — 

^ £7.742  I Gregar  A Son 

HoQiday  A t,reenwood  ..  7.597  Kirk  A Randall  . 

Houghton  A Son  7,491  j.  o.  Richardson  • 

Williams  A Son 7.429  I Battley,  Son,  A Holness .. 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  "Old  Farm  House"  beer-house.  Battersea, 
ark-road.  S.W.  Mr.  W.  J.  Ingram,  architect 

'hite*  Co.  £6gi  I Hibberd  Bros £520 

. O.  Richardson 628  | Williams  A Richards  cn 

Babey  A Son  593  1 Knight  50V' 

Nightingale r«3  Howlett 505 

Bouse *57  Mid  Kent  Building  Co 478 

Sparks  A Son 5.,5  | 


n Judd-sl 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  old  police-station  ii 
Ubtpn-road,  and  rebuUding  a new  police-station  on  tne  site.  Mr. 
John  Butler,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurgood;— 

£9.999  I AnseU £9.380 

9,696  LatUey  Bros.  . 


Han  Bros 

Dove  Bros.  . . . 
■ ener  A Co. 

Smith  A Son 


T ex's/isioii  of  Pen-y-Groes  School,  for  the 

Llandebie^  United  District  School  Board.  Mr.  David  Jenkins, 


architect,  Llandilo  :- 

Evans  A John £936 

S.  W.  Deakins 875 

Walters,  Mamwaring,  A 
PowelJ,  Ll.andebie*  ......  800 


u 


£792 


'fie  construction  of  a brick  sewer-ventilating 
10  It.  m height,  Cranbrook-street.  for  tlie  Corporation.  Mr 
Engineer.  Town  Hall.  Cardiff, 
ties  by  Borough  Engineer  — 

I.B^es £186  ro  6 I Knox  A Wells £iC3  0 0 

A Jones  170  iS  6 Cadwalladar  A Hock- 

»4S  14  2 I ridge  102  IS  II 

142  15  II  I Ellis  A Davies, 

omwA'Ca';;  I07  2 3 Caidiff(accepiedJ  ..  98  7 0 


(I.reland).-For  the  erection  of  a wing  to  the 
MeiJ^^'w  Governors  of  the  Institu- 

architects.  Diamond,  Coleraine. 

■ les  by  the  architects 

' £3.600  o 0 I Alexander  Maxwell 

m/c,;; 3-3*4  ° o &Co £2,852 

3.109  0 © Alexander  Higgins  2.816 
F.||lri”""  3.o8o  0 0 I William  Douglas  ..  2,7661 
3.055  0 0 I James  Kennedy. 

" 3.050  0 o Coleraine* ’ 2.658 

Brothers....  2,999  0 0 [James  Graham  ....  2.6^  1 

• Accepted. 


c ^^®  enlo’-geraent  of  the  EccUsbourne-road 

School.  Essex-road,  Islington,  by  364  places,  and  the  provision  of  a 
laundry  centre,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  I Bailev 
Architect:—  ■■ 

For  brick- 
work in 

_ „ _ cement,  add 

T.  Boyce..  £8.oc2  o o ....£150  o 0 

Foster  A Dicksee  7,689  0 0 ....  170  0 o 

S.J.Jerratd 7,558  o 0 ....  n?  n q 

McCormick  A Sons  7.34t  o o ....  131  o o 

Reed  A Son 7.3S0  o 0 ....  175  0 o 

Yerbury  A Sons 7,325  00  ...  225  o 0 

E.  Lawrance  A Sons.  Wharf-  * 

road.  N 6,945  o o*....  170  0 c* 

* Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee 


9,693  Killiiy  A Cayford 9.098 

9,477  1 Chessum  A Sons  8,995 

9.46a  I Lawrance  A Son  8,887 

9.4:7  J.  U.  Richardson,  Albert 

9,400  I Works,  Peckham* 8,820. 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  132.  Rve-lane’ 
Peckham,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  West.  Mr.  W.  Burrill,  architc«;— 

Reynolds £610  I J.  U.  Ricliaidson,  Albert 

Gregory  A Co 493  j Woiks.  Peckha;  ' 

• Accepted. 


• •£458 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  No.  186,  Rye-lane,  Peckham,  foe 
Messrs.  Dansie  Bros.  Mr.  l-i.  J.  Strevens.  architect  : — 

J.  O.  Ricliardson £426  o|  King  A Son  £250  o 


390  10  "i'unbndge  .. 


Could  A Brand 

Patman  A Fotheringhar 

F.  A H.  F.  Higgs 1,599  I jarvis 

Easden  A Co 1,595  1 London  A Co.  (accepted). 

Appleby  1.504  I 


LO-I^DON.— For  carrying  out  v.arious  improvements  at  the  school 
.1  Wilmot-street,  Betlinal  Green,  for  the  School  Boatdfor  London 
Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey.  Architect;— 

For  brick- 
work in 

c I Mr  , cement,  add 

S.  A W.  Pattinson  £5.269  o 0 Pio  a n 

A.  Reed  A Son 5.213  00  ...  8 n n 

Killby  A Gayford 5,120  00  800 

D. Charteris  I,,,*  I 0 i;”  7 0 o 

E.  Lawrance  A Sons.  Wharf- 

road,  N 4,847  00* Bo  o* 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Works  Committee. 


supplied  by  Messrs.'  Tasker  A Son 


.waters. 15.98*1'- 

rry  A Co IS.900  1 C.  Wall „ _ 

>ve  Bros fSi77S  Deariiig  A Son*  14.491 

ghtingale  15.587!  ‘Accepted. 


mklin  A Andrews  . 

Willmott  A Son  £14.350 

Ansell  14.167 

Grover  A Son  . 14,100 

Higgs  A Hill 13.992 

Latney 13,98a 

Doi^s 13.590 


J.  O.  Richardson £13.498 

Boyce  13.470 

Hart  I3i3fc 

Lawrance  13.235, 

Mitchell  (accepted) 12,750 
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T-OVDON.— For  pulling  down  No.  141.  Rye-lane.  Peckham,  S.E.. 
and  erect'Bg  shops  and  flats  thereon.  Mr.  Manning,  architect 

Allen  Sc  Sons  jfa.BSS  I Battley  .£a.507 

Elliott a. 8.0  Smith 2586 

Maides  & Harper a.fr;;  T.  O.  Richardson  2.548 

Moody  a.Sia  1 Rodwell  (accepted) 2.485 


SOUTHAMPTON'.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  *■  Ship  Inn."  Northam-road,  Southampton.  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Mitchell,  Son.  Sc  Gutteridge,  architects  : — 

Playlair  i Toole,  Southampton .£*43 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  and  sanitary 
works  at  Princes-road,  Bermondsey.  S.E.  Mr.  K.  W.  Hobden, 
.atahitect ; — 

J.  O.  Richardson.  Albert  Works.  Peckhaxn.  S.E.  ;£333  0 0 


SOUTHAMPTON. — Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
“ Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " public  house.  Millbank-street.  Southampton, 
Messrs  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Son,  & Gutteridge.  architects 

H.  Stevens  & Co.  Southampton  £»4o 


Tlewington  Butts, 
Powell,  architect. 
Burman  Sc  Son  .. , 

•Tyeman  

MilU&Son 

H.  L.  Holloway... 
J.  O.  Richardson  . 


Iworth.  for  Messrs.  Mathew: 


ipplied  by  Mr. 
,0  I losolyne  Sc 
o I w.  i H.  C; 


Castle 2 995 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  premises,  Nos.  12  and  14,  Hi»e- 
■sneet,  Woolwich,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  H.  H.  Lhurch, 
architect.  William  • street.  Woolwich.  ‘Juaniities  by  Mr.  W. 
Whincop,  44,  Norcott-road,  Stoke  Newington,  N.  :— 

Multon  A:  Wallis 4't.599  I H.  Brown iJt.554 

Chapman 1.595  H.  L- Holloway 1,563 

Young  & Lonsdale  1.577  1 Balaam  Bros. 1.482 


LONDON.— For  the  proposed  new  avenue  to  be  eretted  for  Mr. 
jloseph  Carter  Wood,  on  the  ancient  site  in  vVestminster  known  as 
the  Artillery  Brewery.  Mr.  John  Calder.  architect.  Qianiities  by 
Jdr.  Edwd.  Crucchloe,  the  Albert  Chambers. Victoria-street,  S.W.:  — 
CotiCrad  A'o.  i, 

Foster  & Dicksec -£**.330  I S.  i.t  W.  I’attinson  .....  .£18,873 

1.  Norris  & Sons ai.224  Dove  Brothers 18.810 

KiKby  A:  Cayford I9.**7  Holloway  Brothers 18,640 

Geo.  Trollope  A- Sons  18,974  | Williani  King  4:  Son*  ..  16.900 

• Accepted. 


SOUTH.AMPTON. — For  construction  of  new  road  and  culvert. 
Arc.,  on  the  Southampton  West  Buildiag  Estate.  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Mitchell.  Son,  At  Gutteridge,  surveyors:— 


Sidney  Nichols £662  o T Crook  A:  Batten.  Seuth- 

F.  Osman  637  o|  ampton  (accepted)  .....£575  to 


SOUTHAMPTON. — Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  to 
''  Brown  Hill. ' Bursledon.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Mitchell.  Son,  At 
Gutteridge.  .architects 

H.  Cawte,  Southampton .£‘.544  o o 


SOUTHAMPTON. — For  alterations,  &c.,  to  “Coachmakers 
Aims. " Southampton  West ; — 

House.  Fitting.  Total. 

Stevens  £373  £72  £445 

Jukes 320  7«  39t 

Warden 315  63  378 

Hale  321  S3  374 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For  new  shop,  bakery.  See..  Lodge-road, 
Southampton.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Son,  A:  Gutteridge,  archi- 


i.;. juices i,3**  « “ 

F.  .Merefield.  Southampton  (accepted)  3*9  >7 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C-  S.  S.— J.  H.  N,  (sent  too  late).— S.  A:  Co.  (ditto).— C.  C. 
late).- T.  H.  B,  (too  late). 

All  statements  of  ftets,  lists  of  tenders,  A:c„  must  be  accom 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  { 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and 
addresses. 

NOTH. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

li  e tartnat  undertake  tf  re  um  rejected  cvmrnunicationt. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  wbU 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  those  relating  to  advertis 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  t 
PUBLISHER,  and  net  Co  Che  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

'THEBUILDER  " Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  theOSca  to  re 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  (he  rate  of  19s.  per 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia 
Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ate.  a6s.  per  annum.  KemI 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addie 
the  Publisher  of  "THE  Builder,"  No.  46.  Catherine-sueet, 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  ] 

BATH, 

rOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONB. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preterri 
CalcareoQS  Stones  and  Marbles. 


LONDON.- For  the  erectioi  ... 

Brixton,  for  Mr.  J.  Pratt.  Mr.  M.  V.  Treleaven.  architect  and  S: 
veyor.  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  S.W.  : — 

I.  MarsUnd £680  | Byrne  A:  Wright  £665 

"L  Hammond  (accept^)  ..  600 


LONDON. — For  erecting  three  fever  blocks,  mortuary,  discharge 
room.  Ate.,  at  the  Western  Hospital.  Seagrave.road,  Fulham.  lur 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs.  A.  Sc  C.  Harston, 
aichicecc,  15,  Leadenhall-street.  H.C.  Ouantities  by  W,  T.  Farthing, 
46.  Strand,  W.C. 


Holliday  A;  Greenwood. .£25.377  I W.  Johnson  Sc  Co 

I.  H.  Newman *5.333  Limited,  Wandswort 

Leslie  A;  Co. *4.45*  I Common  (accepted) 


LONDON.— For  erecting  two  boiler-rooms  and  fitting-up  hot 
tvater  warming  apparatus  to  the  two  enteric  blocks  of  (he  Eastern 
hospital.  Homenon,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Messrs. 
A.  At  C.  Harslon,  architects.  15,  LeadenhaU-screec.  E.C.  :— 

•E  lis  At  Co £687  to  I Sugg  A:  Co..  Limited . . . -£570  0 

j.  Ac  F.  May 633  0 I Clarke  Ac  Sons,  49,  Moor 

Clements.  Jeakes,  A1  Co.  625  ol  gale-street  (accepted)..  547  0 


LONDON For  new 

Bell  Inn,"  Hendon,  N.' 
M-  James-street. 

supplied 

T.'  Nye 


billiard  room  and  other  additions  to  Che 
W.  Mr.  H.  Hardwicke  I-angslon.  architect, 
Bedford-row,  London,  Quantities  not 

£785  o I J.  Allen  Sc  Son £379  10 

• 55*  o 1 


architects.  66,  (iannon-si 

No,  I.  No.  2,  No  3. 
Additions  Mr.  Glass's  Stabling 
to  shop,  premises.  Ate. 
mesCarmichael..£*.4i4  -.-.£540  ....£461  .. 
- - ...  515 


W.iddington x.MS 

Bulled 2,28s 

Henry  Leney*  ....  2,253 


479 


3« 

374 


•£3-4I5 

• 3 3*0 

• 3.‘53 

• 3.U97 


(Nons.).-For  laying  sewers,  with  manholes.  See.. 
Westhcld-Une  and  Chestertield-toad.  Mr.  R,  Frank  VaUance, 
Jlorough  Surveyor.  Mansfield 

Westfield-  Chesterfield- 

, . *“=•  road. 

J.  H.  \ickers  £*76:4  s . ..  £(4^10  o 

^^''5  I ....  o 

^Y-'^A-vl^rnce-;;:;:::  ::;:  2 1 ;;;•  : t 

Jno.  Greenwood,  M.ansfield*  210  0 0 ....  I'S  o 0 

• .Accepted- 


bakery  prem'ises,  for 

XI  'i'.  Althorpe-road.  .Northampton.  Messrs. 

-Mosley  & Anderson,  architects  and  surveyors.  GooJyear-chambers 
Nonhampton.  Quaatiiies  byarchitects:- 

■-J:  A:  Son  ....£8,5  o I W.  Throssell  £j6i  , 

fc,pi>harman 822  o Gregory  * Son rtj  < 

■G  J.  Fisher  78,  o R.  Gos?ord c 

Hmnson&Son 777  o I Wilfonl  A:  Judkin  745  c 

V' 7*"®“  7^  IS  O- F.  Sharm.in 735  , 

J.Uunckiey  7«5  U I W.  Heap.  Northampton*  72s  , 

[burveyors  estimate,  £745-] 

‘Accepted. 


OTLEY.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  twenty-four  cottages. 

John  Gledstotie,  .Mr.  A.  Marshall,  atcli^t. 
otiey.  LMds.  Quantities  by  architects  ; — 

Atti/j'rr-,- Win.  Simpkiss,  Hunslet  £j  i6o  o 0 

yoincr.— James  Jennings.  Utley  0 o 

F/«w8cr2._JamesSuttleAtSons,  OUey  o o 

Andrew  Taylor.  Eccleshill js8  o 0 

J’aintrr.—Ota.  KendaU,  Otley  ^ q “ 

S'T.  AUSTELL  (Cornwall).— For  additions  to  school  butldin-^s 
/or  the  bt.  Mewan  School  Board  :—  “ 

Ca^entp.  an  t Smith  At  Brent,  West 

End,  St.  Austell  j,,.  ,,  „ 

.Jfarortvy.-i  R.  Stone.  Sticker.  St.  AuVteli o o 

Thos.  Bennetts,  Fore-^treet  Sl 

Austell ' I 

Car/-f«frj.,-T.  Watters.' sL' ' St'epIiens."Gmm.  ’ 

pound-road ^ ^ 

Carfe-Itry  —T.  J.  Richards,  St.  Stephens!  'Cram^ 

pound-road  (acceptedl  06  la  o 

Ca-pcrtfcr.— John  Coad.  Sticker,  s't!'Aust'e'u o o 

.l/axL-Nf.-Hunkm  Sc  Dowrick.  .Mount  Charles. 

Sl  Austell  • _ 


®”0''on  of  Central  Board  SchooU. 

1,1  f • . -T.  . School.  House,  TotaL 

llayfair  A:  TMle  £10.460  ....  £s8o  ....£11.340 

9”’  8«  ....  10, Ss 

Stevens  At  Co 9,700  ....  ,03  ....  10, 6^ 

-H- Tucker 9,683  ....  874  ....  10.557 

Jenkins  A:  Son  9,555  ....  gAo  10  ala 

K.  Cawte,  Southampton*  9.390  e6o  ” " lo'aso 

Accepted  subject  to  confiimation  of  the  Educationaj'Depaitment. 
Het'-arater  heating,  a-c. 

iHaden  Ac  Soft,  Trowbridge  (accepted  £775  o 0 


SOUTHAMI’TON-— For  the  erection  of  coach-house,  stabling. 
Sic,  at  the  "Cowherds"  public-house,  for  the  Corporation. 

W.  R.  G.  Ronnett.  Borough  Surveyor,  Southampton  :— 

Bagshaw  At  Sions  £5>S  I H.  W.  Bull  £39® 

W.  C.  Mears  467  I T.  Howell  35* 

J.  W.  Rowland  A:  Sons 447  1 F & J.  Young* 349 

[All  of  Southampton.] 

* Recommended  for  acceptance. 


BOULTING  STONI 

CHARLES  TRASK  A SONS, 

DOULTING,  8HEPT0N.MAL] 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  "WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st. , Strand/ 


3VEST  ARDSLEY  fYotks  ).-Foi 
hmises.  walla.  ASc..  Westertnn.  for  tl 
Limited.  Mr.  Jno.  H.  Urearley, 
Batlev  :- 

Afojen.— Edward  Pickles  

yoiners. — Henry  Brooke 

Plumher,  .S-c,— Jas.  Walshaw 


• the  erection  of  nine  scullery 
le  Batley  Co-operative  Society 
architect.  Commercial-street. 

£7**  o 

*7*  5 

33  o 

6*  IS 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.- For  the  erection  of  cottage  resi- 
dence Wallescote  and  Sevem-roads.  WeSton-Super-Mare.  Mr.  H. 
Dare  Bryan,  architect,  38,  College-grove,  Bristol 
Stephens,  Bastow,  & | Force  At  Dubin  ....  785  0 

Co.,  Ltd £1.198  o:  1 Chas.  Taylor 7S0  o 

Hatherley  A;  Carr  x,C97  0 I Jno.  Hands  775  0 

Chas.  Aadicott 1,01515  I H.  W,  PoUaiil- 

Jno.  Palmer  950  0 ) Bridgwater* , 669  0! 

‘Accepted. 

Exetusve  of  oak  floors,  staircase.  Ate. 


HAM  HILL  STOHB. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  spe 
Inrited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  co 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  < 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deli 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  S 
nnder-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Aeent : Mr. 
Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [A 


CRAZOLEITH  STONE, 

UNEQUALLED  for  Stxirca/es,  Steps,  and  Lao 
espeoally  for  Public  Buildings  with  great 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPP 


WIMBLEDON.— For  the  erection  of  a new  residence  and 
stabling.  Wimbledon  Park.  Mr.  H.  Phelps  Drew,  architect.  29  and 
10.  King-street.  E.C.  Quantities  suDpUea  : — 

Jones  i Richards £3.789  | W.  Norton  £3-4*0 

Adamson  A:  Sons  3,653  T.  Nye  3.300 

Garrett  At  Son 3.493 1 J.  Horroeks.  Croydon*  ..  3,089 

• Accepted. 


WORKINGTON  (Cumberland). — For  the  erection  of  four  houses. 
Curwen-street,  for  Mr.  T.  S.  Douglas.  Mr.  Jas.  Howes,  architect, 
Lome-terrace,  Workington  :— 

Lister,  McCartney,  At  I L.  Fer^son £>.335  0 

Lister  £1.4*9  o John  Murchie.  Work- 

J.  I- Wilson  1,40613  ington  (accepted)  ..  1.32310 

os,  Coitlthard 1.420  0 | Saim.  MeWhinney  . ...  1,22310 


SOLE  AGENTS  for  England. 

J,  As  A.  CSBW,  Cumberland  Market,  London, 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic 
Asph^te  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Ofl5« 
Poultry,  E.  C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materii 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  f 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-n 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asi 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [.A 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  hy 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19$.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  pd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Builder," 
by  Friday  Morning f Pott, 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

I2t,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects'  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 

CONSERVATORIES. 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS, 
Bank,  Office,  k Shop  Fittings. 

CHURCH  BENCHES  & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 


SPRAGUH  & CO. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTEI 

Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  proi 
executed. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding  St.  Fetter-lane.  E.C.  [.^ 
QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAP] 

accurately  and  with  despatch. 
2SBTCHIS1  A SON,  20,  Farliament-st., 
QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES  AND  DU 
For  1S94,  price  6d.  post  yd.  In  leather  i/- Post  i/x.  [. 


STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS  ON  HI 

6 tons,  10  tons,  12  ions,  13  tons. 
Also  One-Horse  and  Two-Horse  Rollei 
Lawn  Tennis  and  Cricket  Grounds,  &c.— i 
to  THOMAS  ADAMS,  Contractor,  Green  I 
Goods  Station,  G.E.R.  Wood  Green,  Londoi 


SLATES. 


SLATE  SLAB  WORK! 

EUREKA  GREl 

SLATES. 

tOLS  IMPOSTIIR 
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Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

[EKE  is  no  special 
point  of  attraction 
in  this  year’s  col- 
lection in  the 
Architectural  Room 
of  the  Academy. 
Nor  can  one  re- 
cognise in  the  collec- 
tion the  illustra- 
tion of  any  special 
hitectural  tendency  of  the  day ; the 
tents  of  the  room  seem,  if  anything, 
re  miscellaneous  than  usual.  The  general 
learance  of  the  room  is  attractive,  however ; 

standard  of  work  is  quite  up  to  the 
rage,  and  there  are  a good  many 
Testing  drawings.  The  arrangement  of 
drawings  has  been  again  in  the  hands  of 
Waterhouse,  who  lias  repeated  his 
ellent  and  effective  system  of  grouping, 
far  as  possible,  the  works  of  the  same 
ibitor,  and  to  some  extent  works  of  the 
le  class  also,  as  far  as  the  two  objects  can 
nade  compatible. 

‘aking  the  work  of  Academicians  first,  we 
I them  less  represented  than  usual.  Three 
them,  Mr.  Norman  Sliaw,  Mr.  Pearson, 
Professor  Aitchison,  do  not  exhibit ; and 
■ others,  Mr.  Waterhouse  and  Mr.  Jackson, 

I exhibit  one  drawing  each.  Taking 
n in  alphabetical  order,  we  find  first,  four 
ivings  by  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield.  All  of 
5e  are  light  pencil  drawings,  presumably 
:he  architect’s  own  hand.  Two  of  these 
r to  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark.  The 
emorial  Stalls"  (1,515)  in  tliat  church 
in  pure  Gothic  style,  of  rather  late 
racter  of  detail,  with  some  pretty  tracery 
els  in  front  of  the  desk,  and  a backing 
ainating  in  a cove  crowned  with  a crest- 
and  pinnacles.  The  south  transept 
tS)  is  a piece  of  simple,  solid  Gothic 
rk,  to  which  some  special  interest  is 
iched  by  the  addition  of  a small  elevation 
the  transept  as  it  appeared  in  1822.  The 
idow  there  looks  like  an  Early  Perpen- 
alar  one,  with  its  tracery  and  cusping  shorn 
ly,  and  a bare  expanse  of  blank  wall 
aw  it.  The  restored  design  in  the  view 
■ws  the  same  muUions,  with  tracery  in 
ping  with  the  date  inserted  between 
m,  and  the  old  sill  transformed 
) a battlemented  transom,  through 
ich  the  mullions  are  carried  to  form 


a wall-arcade  below,  with  a new  sill 
and  string  inserted.  Whether  the  actual 
material  of  the  old  mullions  in  the  window 
is  retained  there  is  nothing  to  show;  but  the 
restoration  is  a very  successful  bit  of  working 
up  of  the  old  lines  of  the  architecture.  The 
new  choir  schools  of  Magdalen  College  are 
shown  in  two  very  agreeable  and  unpretend- 
ing pencil  drawings  (1524,  1530);  the  building 
is  quite  a perfect  bit  of  old-fashioned 
collegiate  Gothic,  with  some  touches  of 
Renaissance  detail  in  the  treatment  of  the 
doorway  and  the  straight  cornices  over  the 
windows,  not  returned  downward  as  labels. 
The  buildings  group  very  well,  though  we 
wish  there  had  been  a plan  to  explain  the 
grouping.  Whether  this  mere  reproduction 
of  the  ancient  collegiate  style  is  all  one 
should  look  for  in  modern  college  buildings 
of  course  is  a question  that  may  be  raised ; 
but  it  will  please  many  people,  perhaps  the 
majority,  and  is  at  all  events  better  than 
anything,  however  “original,”  which  clashes 
with  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  locality. 

Mr.  Bodley  exhibits  his  competition  design 
for  the  same  buildings,  in  a view  showing 
the  inside  of  the  quad,  or  rather  of  the 
space  partially  enclosed  by  buildings  which 
extend  round  two  sides  and  half  the  third 
side  of  the  site.  These  are  also  purely 
collegiate  Gothic  in  the  same  general  style. 
On  the  right  there  is  seen  what  appears  to  be 
a chapel,  an  addition  of  which  there  is  no 
visible  hint  in  Sir  A.  Blomfield’s  design,  and 
here  again  a plan  would  have  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  drawing.  The  same 
architect’s  “Sketch  for  Proposed  New 
Church  at  Eccleston”  (1,538),  is  in  the  most 
conseivative  Gothic  style  possible,  shown  in 
a pencil  drawing  in  which  there  is  no 
attempt  at  any  “ effect  ” whatever,  not  even 
of  surface  texture,  nothing  but  pencil  lines 
and  a few  shadows.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  find  a fault  with  the  design  except  that  it 
might  just  as  well  be  a sketch  of  an  ancient 
church,  and  it  is  rather  curious  to  see  under 
the  same  name  the  “ Church  for  the  Society 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Cowley  St.  John, 
Oxford’’  (1,545),  a small  pen-line  drawing  by 
apparently  a different  hand,  and  showing  a 
much  more  modern  treatment.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a short  sturdy  square  tower,  with 
a square  projecting  stair-turret  breaking  it 
not  at  the  angle  but  up  the  centre.  A certain 
character  is  given  by  this  incident. 

Mr.  Jackson’s  drawing  of  the  interior  of 


Radley  College  Chapel  is  reproduced  among 
the  illustrations  in  the  present  number,  to 
which  we  may  refer  the  reader.  As  will  be 
seen,  it  is  a design  mainly  in  Late  Gothic 
style,  but  with  various  original  touches  in 
detail ; in  fact,  though  Gothic,  it  would  be 
impossible,  even  in  a drawing,  to  take  it  for 
ancient  Gothic.  The  unity  of  character, 
however,  in  the  whole  treatment  and  detail 
is  noticeable. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  exhibits  a large  water- 
colour drawing  in  his  well-known  and  power- 
ful style  of  colouring,  of  the  "Prudential 
Assurance  Buildings,  Nottingham"  (1,714), 
to  which  a small  plan  is  appended  as  a key 
to  the  architectural  treatment.  Mr.  Water- 
house  has  done  so  many  buildings  showing 
special  treatment  of  a triangular  corner  site 
that  one  may  imagine  that  he  seeks  out  such 
opportunities  of  developing  one  of  his 
favourite  effects,  the  strong  accentuation  of 
the  angle.  Here  there  is  a powerful  mass 
of  building  carried  up  into  a tower  at  the 
angle,  with  angle  turrets  and  a conical  leaded 
roof  at  the  top  ; in  the  lower  portion  the  face 
of  this  is  enriched  with  pilasters  and  orna- 
ment accentuating  the  entrance  and  the 
windows  immediately  over  it.  The  building 
is  a terra-cotta  one,  we  presume,  from  the 
appearance  given  to  it  in  the  drawing,  and 
exhibits  a good  deal  of  the  variety  and 
ingenuity  which  its  architect  shows  in 
inventing  new  detail  for  this  kind  of  work. 

The  central  drawing  on  the  south  wall  is 
the  large  and  finely-executed  water-colour 
drawing  of  the  entrance  to  the  hall  of  the 
Chartered  Accountants’  building  (1,638)  by 
Mr.  Belcher.  The  building  is  shown  in 
rather  sharp  perspective,  one  result  of  which 
is  to  show  that  the  cornice  coming  almost 
immediately  over  the  attached  columns,  with 
no  frieze  intervening,  is  too  heavy  for  the 
columns  and  rather  crushes  them.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  entablature  would  be  still 
heavier  if  the  frieze  were  not  omitted;  but 
the  fact  seems  to  be  (and  it  is  worth  noting) 
that  the  employment  of  the  full  orthodox 
entablature  tends  to  keep  the  cornice,  to  the 
eye,  in  its  proper  place,  separating  it  from 
the  columns ; and  the  arrangement  as  it 
stands  does  not  appear  so  satisfactory  as  it 
did  in  the  elevation  exhibited  on  a former 
occasion.*  To  our  thinking,  also,  the 
columns  flanking  the  entrance  doorway  look 


* Published  in  the  Builder  lot  .August  27,  1892. 
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rather  light  in  comparison  with  the  very 
heavy  rusticated  work  which  backs  them. 
This  may  result  from  the  special  point  of 
view,  or  it  may  be  that  the  drauglUsman  has 
unconsciously  e.xaggerated  the  rustications 
in  the  desire  to  give  a powerful  effect ; but 
there  seems,  in  this  drawing,  a little  fining 
down  wanted  in  what  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  original  modern 
London  buildings.  Beneath  it  is  hung  a 
large  monochrome  perspective  in  Indian  ink 
of  the  same  architect’s  remarkable  design  for 
the  completion  of  South  Kensington  Museum. 
This  drawing  is  a little  flashy  in  execution 
and  effect ; hea\y  rain-clouds  and  a wet 
foreground  with  “ reflections,  give  a certain 
sensational  effect  which  the  design  did  not 
require  to  show  it  off ; it  is  a fine  and  impres- 
sive design  anyhow;  and  the  details  in  the 
drawing  do  not  bear  inspection  very  well, 
though  the  general  effect  is  certainly  very 
powerful.  In  the  centre  of  the  west  wall 
hang  two  large  drawings  by  Mr.  H.  Wilson, 
the  geometrical  elevation  and  a large 
water-colour  view  of  an  intended  reredos 
for  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea  (1,692-3). 
The  elevation  is  hung  too  high  to  be  well 
seen,  and  in  the  perspective  the  detail  is  not 
very  much  made  out.  The  main  design  is 
square  in  outline  with  a raised  centre,  and 
finishes  in  a forest  of  pinnacles  and  statues  ; 
in  the  centre  portion  is  a painting  bordered 
by  a hea\'y  moulding  which  breaks  at  the 
upper  side  and  runs  up  to  form  the  frame  to 
a vertical  painting  over  it,  the  whole  taking 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  X-  effect  ot 

this  is  not  very  good ; it  seems  to  weaken 
the  centre  constructionally  ; we  should  have 
preferred  the  panels  lo  be  separately 
designed.  The  perspective  drawing  is  a 
most  effective  though  evidently  rapid  one, 
executed  with  that  mastery  of  the  brush 
which  characterises  Mr.  W’ilson’s  drawings, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  thing 
in  the  room.  But  after  all,  is  it  not 

rather  a questionable  thing  to  erect 
so  large  a reredos  in  front  of  and  hiding  the 
greater  part  of  an  unusually  large  and 
elaborate  east  window  ? We  do  not  know, 
of  course,  what  data  Mr.  Wilson  may  have 
in  regard  to  the  late  Mr.  Bedding’s  inten- 
tions, but  we  should  hardly  have  supposed 
he  would  have  designed  so  large  an  east 
window  with  any  intention  to  shut  out  the 
greater  part  of  it  from  view  afterwards  by  a 
reredos.  It  is  the  same  mistake  that  has 
been  made  at  St.  Paul's,  wliere  the  reredos 
practically  shuts  out  the  east  end  of  the 
church.  In  Mr.  W’ilson’s  reredos  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  open  work  which  would 
allow  of  the  existence  of  a window  behind 
being  evident ; but  the  design  of  the 
window  would  be  lost,  and  in  addition 
to  that  the  reredos  itself,  seen  against 
the  light  of  the  window,  will  be  very 
much  lost  as  far  as  much  of  its  detail  is 
concerned ; it  will  be  a silhouette  against 
the  light  ; so  that  on  the  whole  we 
think  this  ver>'  bold  and  striking  design 
rather  needs  re-consideration.  Near  this  is 
hung  the  same  artist  s design  for  a reredos 
for  the  private  chapel  at  Douglas  Castle, 
Lanarkshire  (1,699).  This  is  a coloured 
elevation  of  what  is  apparently  an  alabaster 
reredos,  the  upper  part  bracketted  out  at 
each  side  from  a smaller  panelled  base,  the 
whole  resting  on  a plain  square  slab  which 
forms  the  altar.  A portion  of  the  surface  is 
treated  in  flat  carved  square  panels  in  a style 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  rr.ther  made  his  own  ; 
these  are  iridescent  with  colour,  beautifully 
touched  on  the  drawing,  which  however  does 
not  indicate  very  clearly  how  the  colour  is 
to  be  produced  or  applied,  whether  by 
surface  colouring  or  introduction  of  coloured 
materials.  The  drawing,  at  all  events,  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  room.  In 
a constructional  sense,  the  lower  portion,  the 
supporting  portion,  looks  rather  inadequate 
for  the  heavy  superstructure — in  the  sense 
of  constructional  design  we  mean,  of  course  : 
the  base  seems  somewhat  cruslied  under 
the  large  square  mass  above  it. 

As  these  drawings  have  led  us  towards 
decorative  work,  we  may  notice  in  the  same 


connexion  one  or  two  of  the  larger  decorative 
drawings  in  the  room.  Mr.  Gwatkins 
“Design  for  a Frieze  ” (1,^70). very  large 
drawing  in  an  effective  architectural  frame 
(designed  we  believe  by  Mr.  Pite)  is_  an 
unusual  work,  consisting  of  scrolls  of  foliage 
with  broad  leaves,  treated  in  a rather  realistic 
style — not  the  firm-lined  scroll  of  architecture, 
and  with  very  little  positive  colour.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  it  looks  a little  too  soft 
and  spongy  in  effect,  but  it  is  a striking 
piece  of  decorative  work  nevertheless,  and 
; may  be  regarded  with  interest  as  a certain 
novelty  in  the  use  of  floral  forms  in  decora- 
tion. Mr.  G.  C.  Horsley  exhibits  a design 
for  a semi-circular  corridor  ceiling  (Lbyi), 
drawn  geometrically  as  seen  looking  up- 
wards, which  we  confess  rather  gives  us  a 
shock.  Has  it  come  to  this?  A trellis  in  white, 
with  blue  inter-spaces,  which  must  suggest 
sky  seen  between,  if  not  positively  intended 
to  do  so,  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  trellis 
are  twined  somewhat  naturalistic  flowers. 
Stretching  across  the  centre  is  a painted 
panel,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  side  portions 
smaller  square  paintings  which  hang  in  the 
middle  of  the  trellis,  at  least  they  are  only 
kept  in  their  place  by  rather  inadequate 
bands  which  connect  them  with  the  centre 
panel  and  with  a similar  band  forming  the 
border  to  the  trellis  surface.  Strangest  of 
all,  these  smaller  panels  are  treated  as 
interiors  in  perspective  lines.  So  that  the 
result  is,  we  look  up  from  the  corridor  to 
see  over  our  heads  a semi-circular  trellis 
with  sky  between,  and  leaves  twining  about 
it,  and  at  two  points  in  said  trellis  we 
look  into  a box,  painted  in  upward  per- 
spective. with  a figure  in  it.  Mr.  Horsley 
is  always  original  and  interesting — and 
there  is  evidence  in  this  very  exhibition  that 
decorative  ceilings  may  be  designed  on  the 
most  correct  principles  and  be  cjuite  unin- 
teresting— but  when  we  think  of  his  really 
admirable  design  for  a dome  decoration  last 
year,  so  completely  conventionalised  and 
architectural  in  treatment,  we  do  feel  a little 
scandalised  at  this  escapade.  We  hope  Mr. 
Horsley  will  abandon  this  course,  and  return 
to  tlie  virtuous  paths  of  conventionality  in 
the  future. 

A coloured  restoration  of  a ceiling  at  old 
Carrington  House,  by  Mr.  J.  D Grace  ( 1,660), 
is  a very  pretty  and  interesting  bit  of  work, 
with  a centre  lightly  treated  with  wreaths, 
and  a series  of  square  panels  with  coloured 
emblematic  devices  round  the  margin  of  the 
ceiling.  Mr.  Clement  Heaton's  drawing  of 
Decoration  at  the  Imperial  Institute  (1,666) 
shows  a frieze  of  borders,  with  escutcheons 
and  the  British  arms,  &c.,  which  is,  of 
course,  adecjuately  done,  but  not  very  inte- 
resting. Mr.  Randall’s  “Portion  of  a Ban- 
queting-hall  " (1,670)  shows  a marble  centre 
fire-place  and  decorations,  an  arch  over  the 
fire-place  with  figures  in  the  spandrels,  at  the 
sides  a heavy  wooden  dado  effectively  treated, 
with  small  car\-ed  figures  introduced  at 
intervals.  The  space  above  this  is  filled 
with  paintings  ; the  general  effect  is 
rich,  but  we  do  not  like  the  archi- 
tectural details  of  the  marble  work.  Mr. 
John  S.  Babb's  “ Pros  Olympon”  (1,571) 
is  a frieze  in  the  style  of  one  or  two  others 
which  he  has  exhibited;  a procession  of 
figures  in  cream  tint  on  a full  red  ground; 
in  this  example  he  has  introduced  a new 
treatment  in  giving  the  figures,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  in  flight,  not  walking,  a 
slope  forward  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  proceeding;  this  gives 
movement  to  the  procession  besides  intro- 
ducing a variation  of  line  in  the  decoration. 
In  the  centre  of  the  south  wall  is  hung 
another  important  piece  of  decorative  work 
of  a very  different  class,  a oertoon  for  an 
altar  piece  by  Mr.  G.  Woolliscroft  Rhead 
(1,639).  This  is  treated  in  a very  effective 
manner ; the  colour  is  all  concentrated  in  the 
upper  part  in  an  assemblage  of  angels, 
treated  in  a purely  conventional  and  decora- 
tive manner,  around  the  head  of  the  cross  ; 
at  the  foot  are  the  bowed  figures  of  the 
three  Maries,  in  shadowy  and  colourless,  and 
the  bare  stem  of  the  cross  goes  up  the 


centre  of  the  picture  across  a backgro 

of  twilight  clouds  and  a dark  horizon, 
is  a very  effective  and  thoughtful  work. 

A large  sheet  of  five  drawings  oi 
Victoria  Institute,  Worcester  (1,575)1 
Messrs.  Simpson  & Allen,  hangs  in 
centre  line  of  the  east  wall,  and  may 
taken,  we  think,  to  owe  its  position  a g 
deal  to  the  beautiful  drawing  of  a v 
known  draughtsman  whose  hand  is  evi« 
in  it.  The  entrance,  with  the  mass 
decorative  heraldic  carving  over  the  d 
way,  is  effectiv’e,  but  the  other  draw 
show  what  we  should  call  piecemeal  a 
tecture ; one  part  seems  tO'  have 
relation  to  another  ; the  whole  wants  pu 
together  and  bringing  under  the  contrt 
one  dominating  idea.  A plan  might  . 
given  some  excuse  for  or  explanation  ol 
accidental  character  of  the  design, 
however  one  may  desire  truthfulnes 
external  treatment  of  architecture,  we  ca 
quite  think  that  breaking  up  a building 
a number  of  unconnected  bits,  and  plai 
windows  about  here  and  there  as  il 
accident,  is  really  architectural  “ des 
The  beautiful  execution  of  the  drawings 
rather  at  a disadvantage  the  perspe 
view  of  the  design  for  recasting  the 
block  of  the  National  Gallery  (1.574 
Mr.  Statham.  which  hangs  immediately 
it ; on  the  other  hand  the  author  might  r 
in  the  words  of  Touchstone,  “A 
thing,  but  mine  own.”  Certainly  we  dc 
think  the  habit  of  rushing  to  a parti 
draughtsman  whose  manipulation  is 
posed  to  be  enough  in  itself  to  secur 
admission  of  a drawing,  is  at  all  an  admi 
one.  As  to  the  design  in  question  \ 
course  can  say  nothing  here,  excep 
mention  the  the  composition  of  the  c 
block  has  been  altered  (it  is  to  be  1 
improved)  since  the  first  sketch  was 
lished  in  the  New  Year's  number  o 
Journal,  by  lowering  the  drum  of  the  « 
The  author’s  ideas  as  to  the  trea 
suggested,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
were  fully  set  forth  in  the  article 
accompanied  the  publication  of  tlje 
sketch  in  the  Builder. 

Mr.  Waterhouse's  scheme  of  gro 
drawings  has  brought  together  a br 
little  Scotch  group  on  one  part  of  the 
where  Mr.  Blanc’s  large  and  fine  t 
colour  dra\ving  of  “St.  Cuthbert's  C) 
Edinburgh  ” (1,726)  is  flanked  on  one  si 
Messrs.  Simon  & Tweedies  comp 
design  for  the  Congregational  chur 
Heaton  Moor  (1.71S),  and  on  the  ©the 
by  Messrs.  ].  Burnet,  Son,  & Cam] 
“ Proposed  Pathological  Buildings,  W' 
Infirmary,  Glasgow”  (i,73‘^)-  ^ 

Classic  church  is  shown  in  a view 
the  north-east,  showing  the  apse 
its  two  flanking  towers  near  the  foregr 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  be 
is  an  octagonal  spire  rising  from  a s 
pedimented  stage  at  the  top  of  the  t 
the  spire,  lighted  by  oval  lights  half  w 
and  evidently  designed  more  or  less 
the  influence  ot  Wren,  is  a good  exam 
the  application  of  this  feature  in  C 
architecture.  The  towers  or  turrets  fit 
the  apse  have  lanterns  which  an 
turesquely  treated  with  short  li 
rusticated  colonnettes ; the  apse  is  c< 
with  lead  laid  so  as  to  form  panels, 
pilasters  on  the  exterior  of  the  apse  seen 
rather  too  widely  spaced,  leaving  an  £ 
exactly  square  wall  space  between  the: 
the  plinth  and  entablature,  which  . 
rather  bald  appearance.  But  in  the 
this  is  a fine  example  of  the  applicat 
the  English  Renaissance  style  to  a rr 
church.  The  two  other  designs  just  re 
to  we  must  speak  of  on  another  occasi 

At  one  of  the  oblique  angle-walls 
room  another  grouping  has  been  mt 
the  shape  of  a small  coHection  of  ( 
designs  of  marked  type;  a finely-draw 
line  interior  of  Mr.  Aston  Webb'S  C 
of  St.  George,  Worcester(i,554),  an  e: 
of  Mr.  Fellowes  Prynne's  remarkabl 
picturesque  church  at  West  Dulwich.^ 
and  two  geometrical  elevatioas  of  the.  C 
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of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Gospel  Oak,  by 
Messrs.  James  Brooks  & Son  (1555-6).  These 
illustrate  in  a rather  interesting  manner 
various  tendencies  in  church  design.  Four 
works  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys  make  a collec- 
tive group  on  another  part  of  the  wall.  Mr. 
Mountford  is  well  represented  by  a drawing 
of  the  entrance  and  tower  of  the  Northampton 
Institute,  Clerkenwell;  the  treatment  of  the 
upper  portion  of  this  tower  is  unusual 
and  picturesque.  To  these  and  other 
drawings  we  will  return.  We  regret  to 
see  hung  on  the  line  the  drawing  of  the 
proposed  centre  entrance  between  the 
new  buildings  into  the  quadrangle  of 
University  College.  It  has  been  conclu- 
sively shown  in  these  columns  that  this 
view,  made  no  doubt  by  a very  able 
draughtsman,  is  absolutely  deceptive,  and 
that  no  such  opening  is  possible  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  present  new 
wing  has  already  been  commenced  ; the 
view  is  the  result  of  what  at  the  least  must 
be  called  an  extraordinary  architectural 
blunder,  and  it  is  rather  too  bad  that  under 
those  circumstances  it  should  figure  in  the 
architectural  room  to  keep  up  the  deception. 

Referring  just  now  to  some  geometrical 
drawings  of  a church,  we  may  add  our  usual 
regret  that  there  are  not  more  geometrical 
drawings  and  plans  and  fewer  pictures.  And 
we  fear  one  reason  for  this  is  that  geometrical 
drawings  are  not  in  favour  with  hanging 
committees,  as  being  less  attractive.  We 
know  of  one  admirable  one  at  all  events, 
which  passed  through  our  hands  for 
delivery  to  the  Academy,  the  rejection 
of  which  we  cannot  understand  except 
on  the  supposition  that  geometrical  drawings 
are  not  favoured  unless  sent  under  important 
names.  The  Academy  should  encourage 
geometrical  drawings  of  architecture  for 
exhibition,  as  representing  the  real  facts  and 
construction  of  the  design.  Probably  the 
architect  members  would  do  so  ; but  they 
are  in  the  minority.  Painters  have  little 
interest  in  architectural  drawings  properly 
so  called  ; and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
public,  for  whom  the  Academy  caters,  have 
still  less. 


NOTES. 

H'  IHEN  the  public  interest  is  aroused 
j in  regard  to  the  successor  to  Sir 
j Frederick  Burton,  as  Director  of  the 
I National  Gallery,  it  is  opportune  to 
inquire  whether  the  rule  of  the  Civil  Service 
by  which  retirement  is  compulsory  at  a speci- 
fied age  should  be  applicable  to  such  posts 
as  those  of  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  of  Director  and  Keeper  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  A rule 

which  may  be  well  applicable  to  ordinary 
departments  of  the  State  is  not  necessarily 
fitted  to  posts  such  as  the  above,  for  which 
special  qualifications  are  required.  In  the 
Colonial  or  any  other  office  the  younger 
officials  are  perfectly  fitted  to  step  into  the 
places  of  their  seniors,  and  exceptional 
ability  will  not  do  work  better  than  plodding 
carefulness.  But  when  it  comes  to  a question 
of  a judgment  in  art  wholly  different  con- 
siderations arise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  after  a man  has  been  in  a 
particular  office  for  a long  time,  and  is 
practically  irremovable,  he  often  becomes 
crotchety  or  idle,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
that  the  loss  of  one  kind  of  special  quality 
is  counterbalanced  by  a more  general 
and  continuous  efficiency.  At  the  same  time, 
the  question  requires  consideration,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  while  retirement 
from  these  posts  should  be  compulsory  at  a 
certain  age,  there  should  be  a power  to  grant 
an  extension  of  service  from  year  to  year  to 
any  age  in  the  case  of  persons  of  exceptional 
judgment  and  experience. 

The  plan  on  which  the  London  County 
Council  are  laying  out  their  Boundary- 
street  improvement  scheme  at  Bethnal  Green 
may  promise  very  well  in  a picturesque 
sense,  but  we  fear  it  is  open  to  grave  objec- 
tions in  a practical  sense.  There  is  lo  be 
a circular  public  garden  in  the  centre  of  the 


site  (the  general  shape  of  which  is  approxi- 
mately square)  and  from  this  streets  radiate 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  land.  As  a matter 
of  pleasant  effect,  there  will  no  doubt  be  a 
“ point  ” in  the  manner  in  which  the  garden 
and  its  possible  trees  will  be  visible  as  a ter- 
minating point  down  a number  of  streets; 
but  as  a manner  of  laying  out  a building 
plot  it  is  both  inconvenient  and  unhealthy — 
inconvenient,  because  the  ground  is  neces- 
sarily cut  up  into  very  awkward  shapes  for 
covering  with  buildings,  and  will  necessitate 
some  of  the  buildings  being  cramped  into 
angles  and  their  rooms  not  being  laid  out  at 
right-angles  ; and  insanitary,  because  it  is 
impossible  on  a site  thus  planned  to  lay  out 
all  houses  with  the  best  position  for  sun- 
light in  the  rooms,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  requisites  for  health  and  comfort  in 
a house.  It  is  the  old  fallacy  of  the  radia- 
ting plan  for  prisons  and  asylums,  long  ago 
exploded,  and  now  here  revived  in  another 
form.  II  some  of  the  radiating  blocks  are 
in  a good  position  for  getting  sunlight  into 
the  living  rooms,  it  follows  necessarily  that 
others  cannot  be.  The  proper  way  to  treat 
such  a site  would  have  been  to  make  a 
garden  right  across  the  centre  of  it,  and 
arrange  the  houses  in  parallel  blocks  at 
right-angles  to  the  garden,  arranging  garden 
and  houses  on  such  an  orientation  that  the 
lines  of  houses  would  all  get  the  best 
aspect  for  sunlight.  The  plan  as  proposed, 
and  which  we  fear  has  gone  too  far  to  be 
reconsidered,  is  one  of  those  which  look  very 
well  and  symmetrical  on  paper,  but  cannot 
possibly  be  practically  satisfactory  in  execu- 
tion ; and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  County 
Council  will  not  misuse  the  opportunities 
which  any  other  fairly  rectangular  site  may 
afford  them,  by  laying  it  out  on  this  radiating 
plan,  the  benefits  of  which  are  almost 
entirely  illusory. 


The  “James  Forrest"  lecture  on  the 
“Relation  of  Mathematics  to  Engi- 
neering " which  was  delivered  last  night  at  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Dr.  Hopkinson, 
must  have  revived  to  a large  extent  the  early 
enthusiasm  of  a considerable  number  of 
those  present  whose  daily  avocations  are  so 
calculated  to  render  latent  their  noblest 
aspirations.  As  the  lecturer  truly  remarked, 
there  are  engineers  who  regard  their  pro- 
fession as  a mere  means  of  making  money. 
To  such  as  these  it  can  only  be  said  that  a 
knowledge  of  men  is  of  far  more  use  than  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  mathematical 
formulfe,  and  the  analytical  treatment  of  a 
problem,  be  it  never  so  difficult,  is  of , 
small  value  compared  witli  the  ability 
to  favourably  impress  a Parliamentary 
committee.  Others,  again,  it  is  pointed 
out,  rejoice  in  their  profession  because  it 
benefits  the  race,  while  others  delight  in 
it  lor  its  own  sake.  This,  of  course, 
is  all  quite  true,  but  how  few  are  in  a 
position  that  will  allow  them  to  enjoy  the 
soothing  influence  of  a differential  equation 
in  their  busy  every-day  life.  A sound 
knowledge  of  mathematics  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  an  engineer — it  is,  in  fact,  indis- 
pensable— but,  at  the  same  time,  unless  this 
knowledge  is  kept  most  carefully  balanced 
while  it  is  being  acquired,  it  only  tends  to 
prevent  the  possessor  making  himself  useful 
in  the  profession.  As  a general  rule,  a man 
with  a great  knowledge  of  mathematics  is 
of  very  little  use  in  an  engineer’s  office  ; and 
at  the  present  day  one  must  choose  whether 
one  will  be  a mathematician  with  a knowledge 
of  engineering,  or  an  engineer  with  a know- 
ledge of  mathematics. 


The  case  of  Nind  v.  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Building  Society,  which  was 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  Tuesday 
last,  appears  to  involve  a practical  hardship. 
It  was  an  action  by  a lessor  to  recover  a 
sum  of  money  in  respect  of  surveyor’s 
charges  and  solicitor's  costs  incurred  in  sur- 
veying certain  property  and  preparing  notices 
to  repair.  The  defendant  society  was  under- 
lessee of  the  property,  and  the  question  arose 
whether  a lessor  could  recover  such  expenses 


from  an  under-lessee.  There  is  no  question 
that  a lessor  can  do  so  against  his  lessee,  for 
the  second  section  of  the  Conveyancing  and 
Law  of  Property  Act,  1892,  states  that  “a 
lessor  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  as  a debt 
due  to  him  from  a lessee.  ...  all  reasonable 
costs  and  expenses  properly  incurred  by  the 
lessor  in  the  employment  of  a solicitor  and 
surveyor  or  valuer,  or  otherwise,  in  reference 
to  any  breach  giving  a right  of  re-entry  or 
forfeiture.’’  The  Court  of  Appeal,  reversing 
the  decision  of  the  Divisional  Court,  held 
that  this  section  applies  only  to  a lessee,  and 
not  to  an  under-lessee.  We  shall  not  refer 
to  the  judgment  in  detail,  since  it  deals  with 
minute  legal  technicalities,  but  it  is  the 
decision  of  a strong  Court,  and  may  be  fairly 
accepted  as  being  correct.  This,  however, 
does  not  prevent  the  decision  from  pressing 
hardly  on  lessors,  and  it  will  doubtless  lead 
to  a statutory  amendment  of  the  law  on  the 
subject. 


The  Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Berlin,  which  we  illustrated  in  our 
New  Year’s  number,  are  now  nearing  their 
completion,  and,  in  fact,  the  Emperor  has 
practically  ordered  that  they  are  to  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  members  by  October 
next.  Of  course,  a good  deal  of  the  sculptural 
decoration  and  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie 
frescoes  will  still  be  unfinished,  but  the 
building  will  have  to  be  habitable  by  the 
time  named.  The  new  cathedral  has  been 
commenced  in  accordance  with  Professor 
Raschdorff's  design.  The  foundations  are 
being  laid  on  a site  generally  considered 
unsuitable  for  such  a building.  The  Emperor 
is  responsible  for  the  selection  of  both  the 
site,  the  design,  and  the  architect.  Prussia 
pays  for  the  building  and  its  representatives 
grumble  at  tlie  expenditure.  The  new 
National  Monument  to  which  we  have 
occasionally  referred  is  to  be  commenced 
immediately,  the  first  vote  on  account  having 
now  been  passed  by  the  German  Parliament. 
Of  the  schemes  which  are  now  very  near 
their  realisation  we  must  note  the  develop- 
ment of  the  “ Museum  Island,’’  where  a 
commencement  is  to  be  made  with  a new 
“ Renaissance  Museum.’’  The  new  Town  Hall 
will  probably  also  now  soon  be  commenced. 
Of  schemes  practically  only  on  paper  for  the 
present  we  note  one  for  the  new  combined 
National  Library,  Royal  Academy,  and  Royal 
Institution  on  the  “Unter  den  Linden’’ 
thoroughfare,  a combined  permanent 
Exhibition  Building  and  Oratorio  Concert- 
hall  on  the  site  of  the  present  exhi- 
bition buildings  at  the  Lehrter  Station,  and 
the  new  Royal  Academy  Schools  in  a suburb. 
The  scheme  for  a new  Opera-house  has 
apparently  now  been  definitely  postponed 
for  a number  ol  years.  Of  the  essentially 
utilitarian  public  buildings  in  hand,  we  note 
the  extension  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  the  new 
Post-office  Ministry,  the  State  Insurance 
Office,  and,  further,  the  recent  completion  of 
a “Public  Wholesale  Market.’’  There  are 
some  twenty  other  larger  works  in  hand, 
though  not  of  such  general  interest,  and  to 
these  we  must  add  a formidable  list  of 
churches  (about  fifteen),  headed  by  the 
memorial  churches  to  Emperor  William  and 
Emperor  Frederick'. 


IN  the  new  issue  of  the  German  Archaeo- 
logical Jahrbuch  (1S94.  ix.  i)  the  whole 
of  the  plates  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
text  is  devoted  to  the  publication  and  discus- 
sion of  the  fragments  of  sculpture  from  the 
basis  of  the  famous  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus.  A 
few  of  the  more  important  fragments  were 
published  provisionally  two  years  ago  in  the 
’ but  we  have  now,  for  the  first 

time,  the  whole  number,  forty  in  all,  and 
accompanying  a sketch  of  a conjectural 
restoration  of  the  composition.  Herr  Ludwig 
Pallat,  who  discusses  the  sculptures,  thinks 
that  the  description  of  Pausanias  (I.  33, 
7 and  8)  was  based  on  inscriptions,  and  that 
hence  the  attribution  of  the  single  figures 
is  certain,  the  only  questions  remaining 
being  the  fitting  of  the  fragments  to  the 
persons  named  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
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composition.  The  scene  represented,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  Helen  being 
led  by  her  foster-mother,  Leda,  to  her 
real  divine  mother  Nemesis — present  were 
Tyndareus  and  his  sons,  and  a man  with 
a horse  near  him,  also  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  and  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles ; 
further  a problematic  figure  called  Epochos, 
and  another  youth.  The  nine  central  figures 
Herr  Pallat  arranges  with  a high  measure  of 
probability,  and  relying  chiefly  on  analogous 
compositions  of  approximate  date.  The 
group  was  attributed  by  Pausanias  to 
Pheidias,  and  such  appears  to  have  been 
the  popular  tradition.  On  the  other 
hand,  Antigonos  of  Karystos  expressly 
states  that  Agoracritos  affixed  an  inscrip- 
tion to  the  statue  on  a little  tablet 
stating  that  he  himself  was  the  sculptor. 
As  no  certain  wo  k of  Agoracritos  re- 
mains, the  question  of  attribution  is  a 
difficult  one,  Herr  Pallat,  after  a long  and 
detailed  discussion,  decides  for  Agoracritos. 
In  the  “Anzeiger"  of  the  same  number  is  a 
long,  fully-illustrated  paper  on  the  Sidoii 
sarcophagi,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
public  lecture  this  week  at  Oxford  by  Pro- 
fessor Gardner — the  first,  we  believe,  that 
has  been  given  on  the  subject  in  England. 


The  annual  report  of  the  \'ienna 
“ Oesterreichschen  Ingenieur  und 
Architekten  \'erein  ” speaks  well  for  the 
energetic  way  in  which  this  society  performs 
its  duties.  Besides  twenty-two  general  and 
ten  business  meetings,  there  were  some  50 
sectional  and  150  commiriee  meetings  in  the 
year.  Besides  the  standing  committee  there 
were  no  less  than  16  committees  at  work 
on  different  special  subjects,  such  as  the 
classification  of  cements,  iron  and  steel,  the 
construction  of  vaults,  the  development  of 
Vienna,  itj  water-supply,  taxation,  &c..  and 
farther  on  competition  conditions  and  pro- 
fessional etiquette,  lo.ooo  florins  (or  830/.) 
were  spent  on  the  printing  of  reports  by 
these  special  committees,  and  as  this  is  a 
great  drain  on  the  society’s  resources  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  pelition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a subsidy  to  meet  this  kind  of 
expense,  as  it  is  to  a great  extent  the  public 
officials  who  profit  most  from  the  result  of 
the  special  committee's  labours.  We  observe, 
however,  a remarkable  preponderance  ot 
engineering  subjects  among  the  list  of  papers 
read  during  the  session,  which  seems  as  if 
the  architects  were  hardly  getting  their  fair 
share  ot  attention. 


A COMMITTEE  has  been  formed  to 
collect  500/.  for  restoring  the  ancient 
flint  and  stone  tower — one  of  the  oldest  in 
thecounty— of  Sr.  Nicholas  Church.  Deptford. 
The  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel  were  rebuilt, 
of  red  brick,  in  1697-8,  as  Evelyn  records  in 
his  Diary  (August,  1699) : “At  Deptford  they 

had  been  building  a pretty  new  church" 

and  have  been  repaired  and  enlarged  since. 
Whilst  living  at  Sayes-court,  which  he 
acquired  in  right  of  his  wife  Mary,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Browne,  Evelyn 
lost  two  sons  (1658),  whom  he  buried  in 
this  church.  Here  are  monuments  of  the 
Browne  family,  of  Fenton  (1603).  who  accom- 
panied Frobisher  on  his  second  and  third 
voyages,  and  commanded  the  Ar/mira/  when 
the  Armada  sailed  up  the  English  Channel, 
and  of  George  .Shelvocke  (1742),  the  circum- 
navigator. Sayes  Court,  so  named  from  the 
Says  who  held  the  manor  from  1191  until 
1402,  when  it  passed  to  Sir  William  Clinton, 
was  pulled  down  in  1728;  a workhouse  was 
afterwards  built  on  its  site.  A portion,  about 
one  acre  and  a-half,  of  the  site  of  the  garden 
wherein  the  Czar  is  reputed  to  have  disported 
himself  in  strange  fashion  whilst  at  Deptford 
in  1698,  has  been  vested  in  trustees,  and  its 
maintenance  provided  for,  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Evelyn  ; and  having  been  laid  out  by  the 
Kyrle  Society  and  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  was  opened  eight  years 
ago  for  the  public  enjoyment.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  noticing  that  Sir  Richard  Browne,  who 
died  at  Sayes  Court,  was  somewhat  in  advance 


of  his  time,  for  he  expressly  enjoined  that,  for 
sanitary  reasons,  he  should  be  buried  outside 
the  church,  under  the  chancel  south-east 
window.*  He  had  been  our  Minister  to 
France,  and  gave  the  Trinity  Corporation  the 
land  at  Deptford  on  which  they  built  the 
almshouses  for  seamen’s  widows. 


IN  the  front  of  Messrs.  Erard’s  new  building 
in  Great  Marlborough-street,  just  com- 
pleted from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Percy  Stone, 
there  have  been  inserted  a series  of  medal- 
lion heads  in  bronze,  modelled  by  Miss 
Ruth  Canton,  whose  work  will  be  familiar  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  take  note  of  the  contents  of  the 
Sculpture  Room  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi- 
bitions. High  up  on  the  building  are  the 
portraits  of  the  two  Erards,  Pierre  and 
Sebastian,  and  lower  down  (and  therefore 
finished  in  a different  manner,  as  being  near 
the  eye)  are,  on  the  left  of  the  doorway, 
Beethoven,  flanked  on  the  left  by  Liszt  and 
on  the  right  by  Thalberg  (neither  Beethoven 
nor  Liszt  would  have  enjoyed  that,  but  we 
presume  Thalberg  was  one  of  the  players 
who  preferred  an  Erard  to  any  other  piano), 
and  on  the  right  of  the  doorway  is  the  bust 
of  Mozart,  with  Spontini  on  the  left  and 
Schubert  on  the  right.  This  also  is  rather 
I an  oddly-assorted  trio,  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  sculpture,  and  we  presume  the 
choice  was  not  the  sculptor's.  Miss  Canton, 
we  understand,  went  through  a special 
course  of  study  in  this  class  of  work  two  or 
three  years  ago,  under  the  late  M.  Chapu  , a 
better  school  could  not  be  to  study  in,  and  her 
work  does  credit  to  her  teaching.  The  medal- 
lions are  executed  in  a golden-coloured 
bronze  which  harmonises  very  well  with  the 
colour  of  the  brickwork,  Over  the  doorway 
will  presently  be  placed  a group  of  Orpheus 
charming  the  beasts  (nut,  we  presume,  with 
an  P>ard  piano).  The  introduction  of  bronze 
sculpture  in  the  front  of  a building,  and  in 
refeience  to  the  purpose  of  the  building,  is  a 
precedent  which  we  hope  may  be  followed 
further.  Sculptors,  many  ot  them,  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  have  such  opportunities 
oftener,  and  street  architecture  certainly 
benefits  by  such  additions, 


THE  NEW  GALLERY  EXHIBITION. 

It  canniii  be  said  that  the  New  Gallery 
Exhibition  is  a very  remarkable  one;  in  fact,  it 
is  the  poorest  we  have  seen  among  the  Spring 
exhibitions  at  this  Gallery.  Putting  aside  a few 
fine  works,  the  bulk  of  the  paintings  are 
uninteresting,  not  so  much  from  lack  of  interest 
in  the  subjects  chosen — for  it  is  a special  tendency 
of  exhibitors  at  the  New  Gallery  to  seek  for 
subjects  of  rather  out-of-the-way  interest — as  for 
the  tame  and  ineffective  manner  in  which  many 
of  them  are  treated.  There  is  a want  of 
robustness,  an  air  of  sentimentality  of  a rather 
weak  kind,  pervading  the  collection  ; and  a good 
many  exhibitors  seem  to  be  palpably  trying 
experiments. 

For  the  first  time,  we  may  observe,  the  tradi- 
tional order  of  numbering  has  been  broken 
through,  and  the  numbers  commence  in  the  small 
south  room  instead  of,  as  usual,  in  the  west  room. 
None  of  the  important  pictures  of  the  year  are  here, 
however,  we  still  go  for  these  to  the  two  large 
galleries.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  one  contribu- 
tion is  an  interior  entitled  “The  Benediction” 
(163),  a narrow  upright  painting  which  cuts  a 
strip  out  of  the  interior  of  a Roman 
temple,  where  a priestess  on  the  top 
of  a flight  of  gilded  steps  holds  two 
torches  aloft ; great  part  of  the  space  is  occupied 
by  the  “ risers  ’’  of  the  steps  ; the  half  lengths  of 
two  girls  coming  away  appear  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  heads  of  others  of  the  dismissed  wor- 
shippers are  seen  in  the  rear,  above  the  platform 
on  which  the  priestess  stands.  The  architecture, 
like  the  title  of  the  picture,  seems  a curious 
mingling  of  Pagan  and  Christian  associations,  for 
a portion  of  an  arch  cuts  across  the  top  of  the 
picture,  and  below  is  seen  a portion  of  the  per- 
spective curve  of  an  apse  beyond  it,  as  if  it  were 
a basilica,  though  the  general  feeling  of  the  sub- 
ject is  frankly  Pagan.  The  gilded  staircase,  and 
the  roses  strewed  on  it,  and  just  showing  above 
the  edges  of  the  steps,  are  splendidly  painted, 
each  flower  being  separately  finished. 

• As  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  used  to  say,  “The 
churchyard  for  the  dead,  the  church  for  the  liying.” 
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Mr.  Watts's  “Greek  Idyll’’  (76)  is  not  very 
Greek,  it  represents  two  or  three  seated  nude  figures 
grouped  in  a harmonious  progression  of  lines  and 
painted  in  warm,  golden  tunes,  with  an  assemblage  ■ 
of  infants  apparently  all  of  the  same  age  lying  at 
their  feet.  In  spite  of  the  fine  colour  there  is 
something  that  provokes  a smile  in  it — a smile  • 
which  the  artist  did  not  intend  to  raise.  Sir  E. 
Burne-Jones  exhibits  a repetition  in  oil  (106)  of  his 
watercolour  picture  of  “ Love  Among  the  Ruins” 
which  was  irreparably  damaged  by  an  accident  ; : 
tlie  oil-painting  is  richer  and  more  powerful  in 
effect  than  the  original,  but  the  picture,  as  we  have 
alreadyobserved,is  no  representationof  Browning’s 
poem  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  On  the  whole  ■ 
Sir  E.  Burne-Jones’s  best  contribution  is  his 
beautiful  and  spiritiiel  portrait  of  Miss  Amy 
Gaskell  (155),  who  indeed  is  made  to  look  more 
like  an  ideal  personage  than  a real  lady  of  to-day. 

A small  replica  of  the  “ Danae  ” (164)  is  another 
of  the  painter’s  contributions,  and  an  ideal  figure 
entitled  “ Vesperlina  Quies  ” (136),  which  does 
not  intere.st  us  very  much.  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
“Ophelia”  (173)  is  a ratlier  curious  kind  of 
experiment  in  a flat,  half-decorative  manner 
suggesting  a design  for  tapestry,  the  profile  figure 
seeming  scarcely  relieved  from  the  pond  land- 
scape in  the  background  ; the  conception  ot 
Ophelia  is  good,  the  work  is  a fine  and  unusual 
piece  of  colour.  We  have  not  noted  any  other  1 
figure  pictures  (apart  from  portrait)  of  any  special  : 
success;  Mr.  Boughton’s  “ PL'angeline  ” (238)  is 
pretty  and  characteristic.  We  cannot  profess  to 
understand  what  Mr.  F.  Brangwyn  is  driving  at  1 
in  his  large  and  eccentric  painting  of  “The 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes”  (246).  Mr. 
Nettleship’s  stalking  lion,  under  the  title  of 
“Stealthy  Fate”  (237),  is  an  animal-painting  in 
his  best  style. 

Among  portraits,  which  are  generally  strong  at  : 
the  New  Gallery,  Professor  Herkomer  has  one  in 
a striking  (iravtira  manner  (180),  hung  in  the 
place  occupied  last  year  by  Mr.  Sargent's  portrait 
of  the  lady  in  rose-coloured  raiment,  and  perhaps 
intended  as  a kind  of  challenge  to  it  ; we  hardly  1 
think  successfully  ; but  (like  the  other)  it  is  a 
portrait  every  one  must  look  at.  The  lady, 
who  stands  at  full  length  (perhaps  rather  more, 
for  the  proportions  of  the  figure  seem  abnormally  ' 
tall),  is  clad  in  a boldly  designed  dress  in  which  : 
yellow  is  the  predominating  colour,  and  is 
relieved  against  a mass  of  crimson  curtain.  The 
whole  effect  is  undoubtedly  striking,  but  rather 
wanting  in  repose  for  a portrait,  Mr.  Shannon’s 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Charlesworth  (207)  in  white 
dress  is  much  more  to  our  liking  ; that  of  Miss 
Jones,  the  head-mistress  of  the  Notling  Hill  High  I 
School,  (105)  is  also  a very  admirable  and  1 
dignified  portrait  in  more  sober  but  effective  and 
harmoniou®  colouring  ; in  both  these,  while  the 
pictorial  effect  is  good,  the  personality  of  the 
sitter  is  the  chief  interest  ; in  Professor  > 
Herkomer's  work  we  seem  to  think  of  the 
sitter  only  as  the  excuse  for  the  painting  of 
strongly  - coloured  textiles.  “Mrs.  Charles 
Niven”  (183)  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Mitchell,  is  a very 
pleasing  portrait  picture,  noteworthy  for  the 
effective  and  harmonious  treatment  of  the  colours 
of  the  costume  and  accessories.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and  successful  portraits  in  the 
Gallery  is  Mr.  Watts's  half  length  of  the  author 
of  “Diana  of  the  Cross-roads”  (iii),  one  of 
that  type  of  portraits  of  which  this  artist  has  . 
done  so  many,  which  are  remarkable  not  for 
colour,  effect,  and  accessories,  but  for  the  earnest 
study  of  character  in  the  face. 

The  exhibition  contains  several  fine  landscapes. 
Mr.  Alfred  East’s  “Morning  Sun”  (181)  is  a 
large  landscape  showing  a very  careful  and  suc- 
cessful study  of  the  effect  of  early  morning  light,  ! 
and  is  one  of  the  best  landscapes  he  has  yet 
produced,  though  it  is  surpassed  by  one  in  the 
Royal  Academy  which  will  be  noticed  in  due 
course.  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes,  who  has  unfortu- 
nately not  been  able  to  finish  anything  for  the 
Academy,  sends  two  pictures,  of  which  “Dawn” 
(184),  is  in  his  best  style,  but  is  not  a work  of  the 
first  importance  as  compared  with  others  by 
the  same  painter  which  have  been  exhibited 
here.  The  large  picture  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons,  “A  Lonely  Farm  ” (210),  is  a very  fine 
landscape,  unusual  both  in  composition,  colour, 
and  feeling,  and  is  one  ot  the  best  works  in  the 
gallery.  There  are  various  good  landscapes  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  signed  by  good  names  but  not 
of  very  special  interest,  with  the  exception  of 
two  in  the  south  room,  “ Late  Autumn  Afternoon, 
Whitby  ” (32),  by  Mr.  W.  Llewellyn,  and  “ Sleep- 
ing Waters,  St.  Ives  Bay’’  (36),  liy  Mr.  Moft'at 
Lindner  ; this  latter  is  a night  picture.  Both  are 
of  interest  as  successful  treatment  of  special  effects 
in  nature. 
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(motig  the  sculpture  exhibits  in  the  hall,  not 
i numerous,  is  the  late  Miss  Henrietta 
;italba's  “ Venetian  Fisher  Boy”  (41S),  which 
;seen  at  the  Academy  last  year.  The  promi- 
i works  are  Mr.  Frampton’s  “ Caprice,”  and 
;Lucchesi’s  “Oblivion,”  both  of  which,  if  we 
ake  not,  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Academy. 

, E.  Roscoe  Mullins  has  a very  pretty  little 
jer  group  “ The  Rising  of  the  Dawn”  (429), 
Mr.  Pomeroy  sends  a group  of  three 
1 bas-relief  panels  (435)  of  abstract  subjects, 
h are  worth  attention.  Included  among  the 
)ture  subjects  is  a very  pretty  and  fanciful 
! lamp-holder  by  Miss  Esther  M.  Moore,  a ' 
jn  combined  with  6gures,  and  treated  with  a 
sense  of  the  special  capabilities  of  metal, 
nong  various  smaller  works  in  the  balcony 
may  notice  a pretty  fancy  by  Mr.  Walter 
e,  “In  the  Clouds”  (255),  and  a rather 
•rtant  study  for  a decorative  representation  of 
Holy  Family,  by  Mr.  E.  Fellowcs  Prjmne, 
ed  according  to  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
lolism,  of  which  the  author  has  sent  us  a 
iption  or  key,  which  however  we  have  not 
to  follow  here. 


— t- 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

IE  opening  of  the  two  great  Salons  (of  which 
on  another  occasion)  has  naturally  distracted 
tion  from  the  smaller  exhibitions  of  which 
has  been  a constant  succession  for  some 
•hs  past.  Among  these,  a word  of  special 
ion  is  due  to  the  exhibition  of  M.  Eugene 
set,  who  has  a well-earned  reputation  as  an 
rator.  The  interest  of  his  exhibition  resides 
y in  its  great  variety.  Watercolours,  pictures, 
ons  for  glass,  advertisement  posters,  book 
rations,  designs  for  embroidery,  church 
nents,  enamels,  ironwork,  mosaic,  even 
tectural  designs— M.  Grasset  can  do  some- 
: with  all,  and  the  300  exhibits  in  his  collec- 
show  a richness  of  imagination  and  an 
it  of  technical  knowledge  really  remarkable. 
Steinlen,  who  is  also  an  illustrative  artist, 
ollected  in  the  Galerie  du  Th^tre  d’Appli- 
n a number  of  sketches  and  studies  of 
ian  street  life  of  the  lowest  grade,  delineated 
an  almost  pathetic  truth.  One  cannot 
; to  M.  Steinlen  the  praise  of  great  truthful- 
of  observation,  but  this  realistic  representa* 
)f  the  worst  side  of  modern  life  is  not  very 
ptive. 

is  a long  step  from  there  to  the  mystical 
iMitions  with  which  the  “Salon  de  la  Rose 
c”  has  opened  what  is  called  in  the  catalogue 
troisibme  geste  esthetique.”  The  exhibition 
. according  to  its  founder,  at  restoring  “ tlie 
3f  the  ideal,  with  tradition  for  its  basis  and 
ly  as  its  means.  ” On  this  principle,  there  is 
ul  exclusion  of  historical  painting,  military  or 
otic  scenes,  representations  of  contemporary 
portraiture,  landscape,  Orientalism, 

al  painting  or  still  life.  Nothing  is  left  to  its 
bers  but  allegory  and  legend,  and  therefore 
not  surprising  to  find  that  the  Salon  de  la 
: Croix  includes  a very  limited  number  of 
:.s,  most  of  which  are  incomprehensible  to 
jiary  mortals.  Hear  and  tliere,  nevertheless, 
finds  some  intere.sting  works,  such  as  the 
fpheus  of  M.  Deleville  ; the  drawings  by 
Miopff  (evidently  inspired  by  Burne-Jones)  ; 

I Chanson  d’Amore”  and  the  “ Sainter 
of  Osbert.  These,  however,  are 
i:c  which  might  find  a place  in  any  exhibition, 
e the  rest  are  the  production  of  mere 
mers. 

^le  “ Artistes  Independants,”  who  have  had 
uit  the  Pavilion  de  la  Ville  (which  is  being 
^fornied  into  a Municipal  Museum),  have 
»ed  their  annual  Salon  in  the  Palais  des  Arts 
•reaux.  As  usual,  there  are  a few  clever 
esamong  a crowd  of  execrable  ones.  Among 
redeeming  works  may  be  noticed  the  land- 
es  of  M.  Duval-Gozlan,  whose  talent  becomes 
f year  more  remarkable,  the  portraits  of  M. 
ac,  the  “Fauconnier  Russ,”  of  Cheremetew, 
the  views  on  the  Seine  by  M.  Guilloux. 

0 finish  with  this  list  of  the  smaller  exhibitions, 
ecommend  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
of  Art  to  visit  the  exhibition  of  forty 
<s  of  Manet  in  the  Durand  Ruel  Gallery.  It 
rare  opportunity  of  seeing  collected  the  best 
« ot  the  artist  who  was  the  precursor  of 
ressionism  twenty  years  ago,  and  whose 
It  and  power  of  manipulation  at  all  events 
lot  be  denied.  The  exhibition,  which  includes 
y well-known  works,  serves  to  illustrate  the 
cy  ot  human  judgment  and  the  extent  to 
-h  opinions  and  aims  can  be  modified  in  the 
se  ot  a few  years. 

new  artistic  society  has  been  formed  with 


the  object  of  purchasing  from  the  Salons  the 
works,  of  young  painters  and  sculptors  and 
disposing  of  them  by  lot  among  the  subscribers. 
M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  a former  Minister  of  P'ine 
Arts,  is  the  President,  and  the  society  includes  a 
great  many  names  well  known  in  art  and 
literature,  such  as  Alexandre  Dumas,  Roll, 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Carolus  Duran,  Cormon, 
Robert'fleury,  Bartholdi,  and  Roty.  It  has  taken 
the  tide  of  “ Societe  Populaire  des  Beaux-Arts,” 
and  is  expected  to  render  great  service  in  the 
encouragement  of  rising  artists. 

A great  patriotic  celebration  in  honour  of  Joan 
of  Arc  has  just  been  held  in  Notre  Dame,  at 
which  one  of  the  spectacles  has  been  the  banner  of 
the  maiden  warrior,  restored  according  to  historic 
data.  It  bears  on  its  principal  face  a figure  of 
Christ  seated  on  clouds  and  giving  his  benediction 
to  France,  personified  by  two  angels  bearing 
fleur-de-lys.  On  the  reverse  is  embroidered  the 
scene  of  the  annunciation,  surmounted  by  the 
ancient  escutcheon  of  France.  Below  this  a dove, 
symbolising  Hope,  bears  in  it.s  beak  a scroll  with 
the  inscription  “ De  par  le  Roy  du  Ciel.”  This 
banner,  which  is  really  a very  fine  work  of  art, 
has  been  executed  after  the  design  of  M.  Emile 
Ende,  architect  of  the  monument  at  Vaucouleurs, 
in  collaboration  with  M.  Emile  Azambre.  who 
designed  the  figures. 

In  this  connexion  we  may  mention  the  pro- 
posal of  M.  Fabre,  a member  of  the  Senate  and 
an  enthusiast  about  Joan  of  Arc,  that  the  pro 
posed  new  postage-stamp  design  should  bear  th< 
head  of  that  heroine  in  place  of  the  symbolic 
head  of  the  Republic  and  the  commercial  anc 
industrial  allegories  which  are  at  present  in  use 
in  France,  where  an  epoch  cannot  be  charac- 
terised by  the  head  of  a reigning  monarch. 

An  important  group  of  scholastic  buildings  i; 
shortly  to  be  constructed  in  the  Xlth  Arron 
dissement,  the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  defrayec 
by  a legacy  left  by  Mdme.  Ledru  Rollin.  It  i< 
proposed  to  make  this  the  subject  of  a com- 
petition in  order  to  obtain  a model  building,  anc 
to  extract  from  the  architectural  profession  some 
new  ideas  as  to  the  construction  and  planning  o! 
buildings  of  this  class,  to  be  utilised  in  future 
erections  also.  According  to  the  programme  01 
the  competition,  which  has  been  elaborated  al 
great  length  by  the  Archftectural  Department  01 
the  Municipality,  economy  of  construction  is  tc 
be  one  of  the  decisive  elements  in  determining 
the  award. 

The  Municipality  has  also  decided  on  the  con- 
struction of  a rope  railway  at  Montmartre,  2,50c 
metres  in  length,  which  will  start  from  Place 
Cadet  and  terminate  at  Rue  de  Poteau,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill,  after  having  traversed  Rues 
Cadet,  Rochechouart,  Clignancourt,  Ramey, 
I-Iermel,  and  Place  Ste.  Euphrasie.  The  line, 
including  the  engine,  will  cost  about  1,500,00c 
francs. 

Speaking  of  Montmartre,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  works  at  the  church  of  the  Sacre  Oeui 
have  been  actively  renewed  with  the  fine  weather. 
The  external  arches  of  the  windows  in  the  drum 
of  the  central  dome  have  been  commenced,  and 
only  a few  courses  remain  to  be  built  before 
arriving  at  the  dome  itself.  The  total  cost  ol 
this  great  church  up  to  the  present  date  has 
amounted  to  26,633,000  fr.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  an  article  on  the  church  in  this 
journal,  some  time  back,  that  besides  the  dome, 
M.  Abadie’s  design  included  an  immense  cam- 
panile behind  the  apse.  In  this  tower  is  now  to 
be  placed  the  bell  which  the  City  of  Moscow  was 
to  present  to  the  Cathedral  of  Paris  in  memory  oi 
the  f ranco-Russian  fetes.  Its  enormous  weight 
rendered  it  unsafe  as  an  addition  to  Notre  Dame, 
and  for  ihe  tower  of  Sacre  Camr  M.  Raulin,  the 
present  architect,  has  only  consented  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bell  on  the  condition  that  it  shall 
not  be  swung,  but  only  struck  with  a hammer. 

At  the  Louvre,  M.  Guillaume  has  commenced 
the  works  for  the  the  fittinc  up  and  arrangement 
of  the  long  basement  running  parallel  with  the 
Seine  under  the  main  picture  galleries,  150  mkres 
in  length.  It  is  to  be  devoted  partly  to  engraving 
and  the  exhibition  of  engravings,  which  latter 
will  form  a kind  of  illustration  of  the  History  ol 
the  Louvre. 

On. Friday  last  week,  at  Asnieres,  on  the  Place 
Voltaire,  took  place,  with  little  ostentation,  the 
inauguration  of  the  monument  erected  by  public 
subscription  to  the  late  Durand  Claye.  The 
monument  consists  of  a bronze  bust  on  granite 
pedestal,  and  surmounted  by  an  iron  grille. 
M._  A.  Bouchier  is  the  sculptor,  and  M. 
Trelat  the  architect.  This  inauguration,  singu- 
larly enough,  exactly  coincided  with  the  accept- 
ance by  Parliament  of  the  complete  principle 
of  “tout  i I’egout,’  of  which  Durand  Claye  wae 


the  pioneer.  The  Chambers  had  just  voted  for 
the  scheme  of  taking  the  Paris  sewage  to  Acheres, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  carried 
out  now,  and  the  sanitary  improvement  of  Paris 
completed  in  (his  respect.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  117  million  francs. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  of  M.  Isidor  ^'iclor  Daunay,  architect, 
who  commenced  his  career  as  Inspector  of  Works 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  when  that  building  was 
commenced  on  the  Place  Favart  in  1840. 
M.  Daunay  became  subsequently  engaged  on 
buildings  for  tlie  crown  in  connexion  especially 
with  the  private  property  of  Louis  Philippe.  In 
this  quality  also  he  co-operated  in  tlie  construc- 
tion of  the  fleche  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  We 
owe  to  him  some  remarkable  models  of  carpentry 
construction,  now  the  property  of  the  ficole  des 
Beaux-Arts.  Among  his  other  works  were  the 
Chateau  of  Bonneveau  des  Tourelles.  He  was  a 
very  conscientious  architect,  who  had  amassed  a 
great  deal  of  learning  on  subjects  connected  with 
his  profession. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

.MODERN  HOUSE  PLANNINO. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  was 
held  on  the  27th  ult. , in  the  meeting-room  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  9,  Conduit- 
street,  Mr,  E.  W.  Mountford  (President)  in  the 
chair. 

It  was  announced  that  a special  visit  had  been 
arranged  with  _ Mr.  Pearson,  for  Saturday,  the 
5th  inst.,  to  visit  his  new  church  at  Maida  Hill. 

The  President  announced  that  the  soiree  would 
be  held  at  the  Holborn  Town  Hall  instead  of  at 
Westminster  Town  Hall,  on  Friday,  the  4th  inst. 

Home  List  for  1894-5, 

The  House  List  for  1894-5  was  then  submitted 
as  follows  President,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford; 
Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  A.  C.  Buhner  Booth  and 
A.  W.  Earle  : Committee,  Messrs.  S.  B.  Beale, 

A.  Bolton,  S.  W.  Cranfield,  W.  D,  Caroe,  A.  O. 
Collard,  F.  R.  Farrow,  G.  H.  Sale,  T.  Moore, 
G.  H.  F.  Prynne,  E.  A.  Runtz,  W.  H.  Seth- 
Smith,  P.  Waterhouse,  E,  Woodthorpe,  Beresford 
Pite,  Fleming,  Huntly-Gordon,  W.  H.  White, 
and  H.  A.  Satchell ; Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  II.  W. 
Pratt ; Hon.  Librarian,  Mr.  J.  W.  Stonhold  ; lion. 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  F.  T,  W.  Goldsmith  and 

B.  F.  Fletcher;  lion.  Assistant  Librarians, 
Messrs.  C.  H.  Freeman  and  E.  W.  M. 
Wonnacott ; Hon.  Auditors,  Messrs.  G.  A. 
Lansdown  and  E.  H.  Sim  ; Assistant  Secretary 
and  Registrar,  Mr.  D.  G.  Driver. 

The  President  read  a letter  from  Mr.  R.  A. 
Briggs,  expressing  regret  at  his  inability  to  be 
present  through  indisposition,  and  drawing 
attention  to  several  of  the  plans  exhibited  on  the 
screen. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith  (Hon.  Secretary)  tlien 
read  the  paper  by  Mr.  Briggs  on  “ London  House 
Planning,”  which  was  as  follows  ; — 

When  your  Secretary  honoured  me  by  inviting 
me  to  read  a Paper  before  you,  and  suggested  that 
“ Modern  House  Planning”  should  be  the  title 
of  it,  my  first  intention  was  to  refuse,  because  I 
felt  that  I had  nothing  to  say  that  would  be 
worth  saying,  or  of  sufficient  interest  to  you.  But, 
remembering  having  listened  some  years  ago  to  a 
paper  read  here  by  a gentleman  now  well-known 
in  the  first  rank  of  the  profession,  and  having 
been  much  impressed  by  several  points  he  made 
and  by  the  many  “tips”  his  paper  contained 
(which  have  since  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  me), 
and  after  having  met  him,  when  he  expressed 
surprise  that  I had  been  so  much  interested  in 
what  he  had  said,  I bethought  me  that  perhaps 
in  a Jess  degree,  as  I have  studied  deeply  the 
question  of  house  planning,  something  I may  say 
may  fall  on  the  fallow  mind  of  even  one  gentle- 
man present,  where  it  will,  peradventure,  fertilise 
and  blossom  forth  and  be  the  means  of  his 
creating  something  that  the  world  has  never  seen 
before,  and  something  that  will  revolutionise  the 
whole  domestic  and  social  scheme  of  modern 
civilisation.  The  mouse  you  know  was  of  great 
use  to  the  lion,  and  I for  the  time  will  be  the 
mouse. 

When  I began  to  consider  what  I should  tell 
you  about  house  planning,  its  difficulties,  and 
what  to  plan  and  what  to  avoid,  I found  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  confine  myself  entirely  to 
the  plans,  as  the  elevations,  sections,  details,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  building,  should  grow  in  your 
head  as  you  plan.  Nothing  should  be  left  to 
chance,  and,  as  you  plan  your  building,  you  must 
have  in  your  mind’s  eye  not  the  lines  you  put  on 
the  paper,  but  the  building  itself  as  it  will  look 
when  finished,  with  the  lights  and  shadows,  doors 
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and  windows,  full  lights  and  cross  lights,  and, 
indeed,  the  completed  building  furnished  and 
ready  for  occupation. 

I have  always  found  that  the  easiest  method  to 
start  on  planning  a building  is  to  drasv  it  out, 
plans,  elevation,  sections,  and  perspective  to  a 
very  liny  scale,  such  as  32  ft.  to  the  inch,  and  I 
generally  make  these  sketches  in  an  ordinary 
architect’s  pocket-book,  with  the  paper  lined  in 
squares.  One  can  erase  and  alter  very  easily  and 
quickly  with  such  a small  scale.  Then,  when  I 
have  the  whole  thing  thought  out,  I begin  to  work 
out  the  building  to  Sth  scale,  when  I,  of  course, 
put  in  all  the  details  of  the  plan,  &c. 

This  is  only  a suggestion  to  you  by  the  way, 
but  I commend  the  system  to  your  notice  for 
what  it  is  worth,  and  we  will  now  return  to  the 
subject  of  the  paper.  After  the  very  interesting 
and  deeply  instructive  paper  which  our  learned 
professor — Professor  Kerr — has  read  in  another 
place  on  Town  House  Planning,  and  to  which  I 
have  but  little  to  add,  I will  confine  my  remarks 
to  country  and  suburban  house_  planning, 
particularly  as  I have  had  more  experience  in  that 
class  of  house. 

Let  us  start  at  the  beginning. 

A gentleman  comes  to  one  of  us  (I  wish  these 
gentlemen  came  more  frequently)  and  wants  us  to 
design  him  a house.  He  has  bought  a plot  of 
land  which  he  considers  admirable — beautiful 
views,  near  a station,  gravel  soil,  water  and  gas 
laid  on,  and  the  land  having  a gradual  slope  to 
the  south.  Nothing  could  be  better  ; an  ideal 
site  in  every  way.  Well,  what  sort  of  a house 
does  he  want?  what  accommodation  ? what  does 
he  like  ? and  last,  though  not  least,  how  much 
will  he  spend  ? He  answers  these  questions,  and 
he  probably  impresses  us  with  some  point  he 
considers  most  important — 'Some  crank,  such  a 
one  as  I remember  a client  once  had  when  he 
came  to  me,  and,  in  telling  me  what  his  require- 
ments were,  impressed  upon  me  most  seriously 
that  he  did  not  want  any  liittUious  nimes  about 
his  house.  Well.  1 did  not  want  to  give  him  any 
such  wicked  things ; but  1 saw  he  had  been 
reading  Kuskin,  which  is  a very  good  thing  for 
all  of  us  to  do. 

I never  like  a client  to  go closely  into  the 
plan  of  the  accommodation,  as  it  is  liable  to 
hamper  one,  and  influence  one  too  much  in  looking 
impartially  at  the  proper  planning  required.  .‘Vs 
long  as  a client  gives  me  roughly  the  sizes  of  the 
rooms  and  their  number,  and  generalises  about 
their  position,  I am  happy.  One  must,  of  course, 
“ draw  out  ’’  our  client  as  to  the  style  of  the  house 
he  wants.  Does  he  like  the  old  Manor  House 
style,  with  mullions  and  half-timber  work,  or 
does  he  want  sash  windows?  His  answer  will  be 
the  “cue”  to  the  whole  building.  If  he  likes 
mullion  windows,  tiled  roofs,  half-timber  work, 
and  lead  lights,  I know  what  he  wants;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  says,  “Oh,  sash  windows, 
of  course,  and  good  square  rooms  ; none  of  your 
tit-bits  and  pokey  windows  and  corners  ; ” then 
I know  my  gentleman,  and  eighteenth  century 
shall  be  his  portion. 

We  have  now  a basis  to  go  on,  and  we  will 
take  the  house  of  the  Manor  House  style  first, 
although  the  general  arrangements  of  the  plan 
would  not  be  affected  even  if  we  took  the  house 
withthe  square  rnomsfirst,asIshallpresentlyshow. 

We  will  say  our  client  wants  a drawing-room, 
dining-room,  library,  hall,  and  kitchen  offices  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  about  five  or  six  bed- 
rooms, bath-room,  &c.,  on  the  first  floor.  We  go 
down  and  see  the  land  our  friend  has  bought,  and 
note  on  the  plan  of  the  ground  the  direction  of 
the  views,  the  falls  in  the  ground,  and  the  pro- 
posed position  of  the  gardens,  tennis-court, 
carriage-way,  &c.  And  here  I would  inter- 
polate that  the  public  must  be  taught  that  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  gardens  is  distinctly 
an  architect’s  duty.  Why  people  should  think 
that  an  architect’s  work  stops  short  at  the  house  I 
can  never  imagine.  The  public  expect  us  to 
design  the  mantel-pieces,  panellings,  &c.,  in  a 
house,  and,  then  for  no  earthly  reason  that  I can 
see,  they  wish  us  to  hand  over  the  finishings  and 
furnishings  of  the  house  to  some  firm  of  decorators, 
and  the  garden,  which  is  the  setting  and  frame  to 
the  house,  to  the  landscape  gardener,  so  that  he 
may  work  his  sweet  will  in  designing  curlying 
paths  and  flower-beds  in  the  shape  of  pears, 
sausages,  or  any  other  atrocity  that  commends 
itself  to  his  “ fuzzy-wuzzy  ” brain.  However,  I 
hope  that  by  degrees  the  public  will  understand 
that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  an  architect  to 
arrange  the  gardens  and  furnishings  as  it  is  for  a 
painter  to  choose  the  frame  for  his  picture.  But 
to  return  to  our  plan,  and  to  what  nearly  every 
one  will  take  our  advice  about,  and  that  is  the 
position  of  the  house. 


Where  it  is  possible,  and  I have  generally  found 
..  so,  it  is  best  that  the  entrance  front,  with  ^ 
carriage  drive,  should  be  towards  the  north,  so  as  ^ 
to  allow  the  garden  front  to  be  towards  the  south,  ; 
in  which  front  you  will  have  your  windows  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  to  as  many  of  the  other 
reception  rooms  as  you  can.  I would  here,  how- 
ever, mention  that  it  is  never  advisable  to  place 
your  house  directly  north  and  south.  It  should' 
be  “lipped  up,”  as  it  were,  on  plan,  either 
towards  the  north-east  angle  or  towards  the  north- 
west angle,  so  as  to  allow  the  sun  to  glint,  at  one 
part  of  the  day,  on  the  north  side.  The  side  of  a 
house  which  never  sees  the  sun  is  sure  to  be  cold, 
and  to  cause  the  rooms  to  be  cold  also,  and 
cheerless.  My  experience  is  that,  in.  the  east  of 
England,  you  should  “ tip  up  ’ your  house  on  the 
north-west  angle,  and  in  the  west  of  England  on 
the  north-east  angle,  and  then,  when  possible, 
arrange  a belt  of  trees  in  the  direction  of  the 
“ tip,”  to  shelter  the  house  from  the  gales,  which 
in  the  east  of  England  would  come  from  the  east 
in  most  cases,  and  in  the  west  of  England  from 
the  west,  as  these  heavy  gales  generally  come 
from  the  sea.  I have  often  noticed  this  small 
thing,  which  will  show  that  we  architects  must 
have  our  eyes  everywhere.  In  the  east  of 

England  the  trees  slope  to  the  west,  whilst  in 
the  west  of  England  they  slope  to  the  east,  show- 
ing plainly  from  what  quarter  the  heavy  gales 
come.  Therefore,  when  you  are  going  to  build  a 
house  in  a new  (to  you)  locality,  see  which  way 
the  trees  slope  and  “look  out  for  squalls,’ 
because  on  that  side  you  must  arrange  there  shall 
be  the  fewest  number  of  windows,  and  mind  you 
see  that  your  walls  are  prepared  for  the  squalls. 
Well,  now  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  rooms. 

We  start  with  our  entrance,  porch  and  vestibule, 
and  do  not  cramp  them.  There  should  always  be 
a covered  porch  to  a country-house,  so  that  callers 
may  be  under  cover  whilst  the  servant  is  answering 
the  bell,  and  it  protects  also  the  entrance  door. 
There  should  also  be  a vestibule  with  folding  doprs 
to  prevent  the  draught  from  the  front  door  coming 
into  the  hall.  In  porches  I have  often  noticed 
architects  put  seats,  but  I always  think  this  is  a 
work  of  supererogation,  as  I have  never  heard  of 
callers  at  the  present  day  being  so  tired  that  they 
could  not  wait  till  they  were  ushered  into  the 
house  ; and  there  are  usually  better  positions  to  be 
found  for  se.its  for  the  inmates  of  the  house.  The 
details  of  the  porch,  vestibule,  and  hall  should 
not  be  meagre.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  house,  and  a good  impression  on 
entering  a house  should  always  be  contrived.  A 
speculative  builder,  whose  name  I daresay  many 
of  you  would  know  if  I mentioned  it,  who  had 
made  his  pile  on  rather  small  class  houses, 
once  asked  how  he  had  been  so  successful,  and  his 
reply  was:  “Well,  yer  see,  I always  put  a 
Corinthian  cornice  in  the  front  porterco.’’  We  do 
not  want  to  copy  our  friend  exactly,  but  without 
being  snobbish,  we  can  make  our  entrance  look 
inviting.  “ Welcome  the  coming  and  speed  the 
parting  guest.” 

I always  try  and  arrange  that  the  hall  can  be 
used,  if  desired,  as  a room,  and  it  is  also  very 
economical  planning.  And  if  you  put  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  plan  you  can  have  nearly  all  your 
rooms  opening  into  it  and  so  save  passages. 
Brillat  de  Savarin  said:  “A  dinner  without 
cheese  is  like  a pretty  woman  with  only  one  eye.” 
Well,  I think  a house  without  a good  hall  is  like 
a woman  with  no  eyes  at  all.  And  remember 
that  passages,  except  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
access  to  rooms,  are  all  waste  space.  The  problem 
therefore  is  to  do  away  with  as  much  p.assage 
space  as  possible.  “A  passage  saved  is  a room 
gained,”  we  may  say.  In  the  hall  at  one  end 
you  can  put  a bow  window,  and  near  it  the  fire- 
place, with  a cosy  seal,  well  out  of  the  draught, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall  there  would  be 
the  entrance  and  vestibule  above  referred  to. 
The  front  door  should  not  be  far  from  the  pantry 
and  kitchen,  so  that  the  servant  will  not  have  far 
to  come  in  answering  the  bell.  Either  in  the 
hall,  or  just  off  of  it,  the  principal  staircase 
should  be  placed,  and  if  possible  it  should  be  in 
such  a position  that  people  either  going  up  or 
coming  down  the  stairs  are  not  in  full  view  of  the 
entrance  door.  Very  effective  features  can  be 
made  of  a staircase  like  this,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  designs  of  many  architects  1 could  name. 
As  a rule  never  cramp  the  size  of  your  staircase 
window. 

Now  let  us  take  the  pantry.  The  pantry  must 
be  near  the  kitchen  and  also  near  the  dining- 
room. And  as  we  do  not  want  to  know  directly 
we  come  into  the  house  in  the  evening  what  we 
are  going  to  have  for  dinner,  nor  to  let  anyone 
who  may  happen  to  come  into  the  house  know  that 
the  dinner  we  are  going  to  have  will  be  stewed 


steak  and  onions,  the  kitchen  must  be  shut  ofi 
a lobby.  What  easier  thing  then  than  to  m 
this  lobby  into  a serving  lobby,  with  a sli< 
hatch  and  double  doors  ? This  therefore  mt 
th.it  the  dining-room  must  be  next  this  lol 
and  thus  we  gel  the  position  of  the  dining-ro 
Again,  as  most  people  think  of  themselves  f 
and  as  we  have  not  got  so  far  in  England  a 
put  our  servants  in  better  positions  than  oursel 
what  more  natural  thing  that  we  should  put 
dining-room  towards  the  south  and  the  par 
and,  if  necessary,  the  kitchen  towards 
north? 

Now  then  about  the  kitchen  offices,  an 
fancy  some  one  says,  “ But  you  have  said  not: 
about  the  drawing-room  and  library  ? ” Q 
true,  my  friend,  I haven't.  But  if  you 
designing  a house  for  a gentleman,  and 
gentleman  has  a wife,  who  is  a housewife, 
betide  the  architect  who  has  not  arranged 
kitchen  offices  properly  ! I remember  < 
designing  a house  for  a lady  and  taking 
sketches  to  her,  and  before  she  had  even  seer 
plans  she  said,  “ Where  have  you  put  the  he 
maid’s  closet  ? ” Luckily  I had  not  forgotte 
and  had  put  it  in  a proper  position,  but  be: 
me  these  little  (apparently)  matters  are 
soul  of  a good  plan.  In  the  kitchen,  com 
seriously  this  point,  the  position  of  the  rangi 
that  it  (i)  shall  have  a good  light  on  it,  that 
cook  can  see  into  her  pots  and  pans,  and  (2) 
it  shall  be  so  placed  that  the  smells  can  be  t; 
up  into  a ventilator  and  not  wafted  through 
serving-lobby  into  the  house.  A serving-h 
will  prevent  a part  of  the  smells  coming 
the  house,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  pre 
them  getting  even  into  the  serving-lobby, 
experience  is  that  the  best  place  for  the  r 
is  opposite  the  door  leading  to  the  serving-lo 
The  scullery  will,  of  course,  be  immedi 
next  the  kitchen  with  direct  communica 
Then  north  of  the  scullery  you  will  ] 
your  larder.  The  position  of  the  lard' 
important.  It  must  face  the  north. 
Napoleon’s  answer,  dvtring  his  Russian 
paign,  to  his  officers  when  they  were  contin 
questioning  him,  was  always  _ the  satn 
“North,”  so  you,  in  your  planning  campa 
must  remember  — “ larders  tiorlh.  ’ f 
architects  put  their  larders  with  commu 
tion  from  the  kitchen,  but  I think  the  < 
munication  is  much  better  from  the  scul 
Kitchens  get  hot,  and  hot  air  coming  thr 
into  the  larder  is  not  a good  thing  for  the 
placed  there.  Larders  should  have  lot 
ventilation,  and  I fancy  the  mistake  n( 
days  is  that  architects  make  the  windows 
small.  I think  a larder  window  should  1 
be  smaller  than  3 ft.  by  l ft.  6 in.,  ai 
should  have  a sheet  of  perforated  zinc  in; 
of  gla.'is.  Directly  out  of  the  scullery,  or  it 
diately  next  it,  the  coal-cellar  and  servants’ w 
closet  should  be  placed.  I think  the  best  arrj 
ment  for  access  to  these  is  to  have  a covered 
You  can,  of  course,  let  them  open  into  the  scu: 
but  I think  it  is  better  they  should  have 
entrances  into  the  kitchen  yard  or  court.  It 
much  cleaner  and  sweeter  arrangement.  To 
scullery  you  will  probably  have  your  tradcst 
entrance;  arrange  this  so  that  the  tradesmen 
not  pass  the  servants’  water-closet.  As  to  1 
cellars,  I fear  they  do  not  receive  the  atte 
they  deserve.  People  do  not,  I fancy, 
down”  wine  as  their  grandfathers  used  t 
else  they  arrange  that  their  wine  merchants 
it  for  them.  Anyhow,  my  experience  has 
that  only  quite  small  wine-cellars  are  requ 
and  in  most  cases  they  have  been  kept 
economical  reasons  (generally  to  save  the  exp 
of  excavation)  on  the  ground-floor.  This  is 
a bad  arrangement  if  you  put  hollow  wall 
round  them,  and  the  iron  bins  you  can  buy 
allow  for  a large  quantity  of  wine  to  best: 
in  a very  small  compass. 

We  will  now  go  back  to  the  hall,  and  in  ; 
ing  through  it  we  must  consider  the  grouiid- 
water-closet  and  lavatory.  In  every  fair-i 
house  there  should  be  these  apartments  arra 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  they  are  difticult  a 
ments  to  arrange,  as  they  should  be  out  of 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  easy  of  access 
easy  to  find  without  showing  too  appareritly' 
they  are.  Where  I often  place  them  is  u 
the  landing  and  stairs,  and  if  the  walls  ai 
brick  and  the  ceiling  pugged  and  plastered,  . 
not  think  that  any  inconvenience  is  hkel 
arise  from  this  arrangement.  Where  the  mis 
has  so  often  been  made  is  to  put  only  a li-ii 
2-in.  partition  to  theiii  ; but  if  you  put  4? 
brick  walls  in  cement  in  them,  I do  not  thi; 
possible  that  anyone  will  herald  his  present  ! 
to  the  whole  household  when  using  the  flus 
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nstern,  which,  as  we  know,  certainly  rings  out  its 
:Iarion  note  in  a somewhat  clear  and  aggressive 
nanner. 

Let  us,  however,  pass  on  to  the  reception- 
rooms.  We  have  already  decided  the  position 
the  dining-room — at  one  end  of  the  hall — 
lot  far  from  the  entrance  vestibule,  which 
josition  was  tied  by  the  position  of  the  pantry. 
\ dining-room  should  be  a parallelogram  on 
ilan,  and  it  should  not  be  too  much  cut  up  with 
lays  and  oriels,  &c.  These  are  for  the  drawing- 
00m.  The  great  points  to  consider  in  a dining- 
00m  are:  (i)  That  it  shall  be  wide  enough 
or  the  servants  to  get  easily  round  the  table 
vhen  the  people  are  seated  ; (2)  that  the  side- 
)oard  shall  be  close  to  the  serving-lobby  and 
loor ; {3)  that  the  fireplace  shall  be  far 
:nough  away  from  the  table  that  the  persons 
eatcd  at  table  shall  [not  be  roasted  during 
neals  (an  ingle  nook  fireplace  will  obviate 
his  in  a narrow  room) ; and  (4)  that  if  the 
/indow  is  at  the  end  of  the  room  and  behind 
he  end  of  the  table,  it  shall  not  have  a light  in 
he  middle,  so  that  the  host  or  hostess,  or  who* 
ver  is  sitting  at  the  end,,  of  the  table,  will  be 
ating  in  comparative  darkness,  and  like  the  lady 
a Gilbert’s  opera,  “might  very  well  be  taken  for 
orty-two  in  the  dusk  with  the  light  behind  her.” 
f you  must  have  a window  at  the  end  of  the 
lining-room,  put  a mullion  in  the  middle  of  it,  if 
mullioned  window,  or  put  two  windows  with  a 
'ier  in  the  middle,  and  then  contrive  a window 
a the  side  wall,  we  will  say  towards  the  east,  to 
et  the  morning  sun.  I think  the  best  arrange- 
lent  however  for  lighting  a dining-room  is  to  put 
he  windows  on  the  long  side  of  the  wall  and  an 
xtra  subsidiary  window  in  the  end  wall.  Then 
our  hostess  will  eat  in  comfort  and  bless  you,  her 
rchitect,  that  you  have,  with  true  gallantry,  con- 
idered  not  only  her  comfort,  but  the  proper 
Stting  to  her  charms. 

Well,  now  we  come  to  the  drawing-room, 
his,  with  the  library,  will  probably  be  on  the 
pposite  side  of  the  hall  to  the  dining-room  ; 
nd  this  is  not  a bad  arrangement.  A dining- 
3om,  after  a meal  has  been  served  in  it,  ought 
> be  aired,  and  it  is  not  agreeable  for  people 
oing  in  or  coming  out  of  the  drawing-room  to  be 
inning  up  against  the  seivants  either  laying  or 
learing  away  the  lunch  or  dinner  “things.” 
besides,  we  still  keep  up  the  old  fashion  of  going 
\ to  dinner  in  procession.  Alas,  not  many  old 
:shioiis  are  kept  up  now-a-days,  so  let  us  preserve 
lose  we  can  ; and  the  procession  across  the  hall 
a pretty  sight,  and  reminds  one  of  what  the 
olonaise  or  the  minuet  used  to  be. 

The  position  of  the  drawing-room  and  library 
ill  probably  be  south  and  west.  Perhaps,  too, 
le  library  will  have  a window  towards  north, 
t would,  however,  be  better  to  keep  the  window 
)wards  the  west.  The  drawing-room  can  well 
ice  the  west  as  well  as  south,  so  as  to  get  the  sun 
efore  setting ; and  as  a rule  the  drawing-room 
not  much  used  before  the  afternoon.  In  the 
rawing-room  you  can  show  off  all  your  little 
t-bits,  bows,  oriels,  bays,  seats,  &c.  A drawing- 
)om  need  not  be,  and  is  generally  better  for  not 
eing,  _ a plain  parallelogram.  An  L-shaped 
)om  is  always  cosier  for  a sitting-room,  and 
esides,  a room  of  this  shape  can  be  much  more 
rettily  furnished.  If  you  cannot  arrange  the 
.-shape  throw  out  a large  bow  window  at  one 
nd  or  on  one  side,  near  the  end  of  the  room.  A 
rawing-room  may  have  many  windows,  only 
smember  that  there  should  be  always  a part  of 
le  room  near  the  fireplace  which  will  be  well  out 
f any  draught  from  any  window  or  door, 
'he  library  will  be  probably  next  the  drawing- 
30m,  and  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  be  necessary 
5 arrange  your  windows  and  doors  so  that  book- 
ases  may  be  fitted  up  round  the  room.  If  your 
lient’s  wife  is  a woman  who  has  much  “ society,” 
nd  gives  dances,  &c.,  you  should  arrange  your 
ibtary  so  that,  by  having  sliding  doors  in  the 
/all  between  the  library  and  drawing-room,  she 
an  throw  the  two  rooms  into  one.  and  make  one 
Ig  room  for  dances.  In  planning  the  drawing- 
oom  and  library  you  should  remember  that  the 
rrangement  should  be  “telescopic” — either  that 
he  drawing-room  can  he  compressed  into  a snug 
oudoir  or  opened  out  into  a large  ball-room. 

Now  let  us  go  up  the  stairs,  and  in  designing 
tairs  make  the  treads  wide,  and  the  risers  low. 
I'he  old,  easy  staircases  we  find  in  old  houses 
sed  to  be  6 ft.  and  7 ft.  wide,  whilst  their  risers 
/ere  never  higher  than  4J  in.  or  5 in.  What  a 
lifference  to  the  narrow  ladder  staircases  we  find 
low-a-days  ! 

On  the  first  floor,  in  economical  planning,  the 
irst  thing  to  consider  is  the  position  of  bath-room 
nd  water-closet.  We  must  try  and  arrange  the 
vater-closet  so  that  the  soil-pipe  shall  enter  the 


drain  where  the  principal  ground  floor  water 
closet  does,  so  that  the  soil-pipe  (and  soil-pipes 
are  expensive  things)  shall  act  as  the  ventilator. 
Therefore,  the  \vater-clo^et  must  be,  if  not  over, 
nearly  over,  the  water-closet  to  ground  floor  ; and 
the  best  position  for  the  bath-room  is  generally 
over  the  pantry.  In  any  case  it  should  be  over  some 
such  office,  so  that  in  case  of  any  overflow,  the  water 
does  not  ruin  some  expensive  tapestry  or  paper  in  a 
reception-room.  If  you  put  the  bath-room  over 
the  pantry,  you  can  take  your  waste  pipe  to  empty 
over  the  trap  which  takes  the  pantry  sink.  The 
bed-rooms  will  be  disposed  over  the  rooms  you 
have  arranged  on  the  ground  floor.  When 
planning  bed-rooms,  three  things  should  be  borne 
in  mind  : First,  that  you  do  not  want  so  much 
light  (otherwise  windows)  in  a bed-room  as  you 
do  in  a sitting-room.  One  window  to  each  bed- 
room will  generally  be  sufficient.  Secondly, 
always  draw,  when  you  plan  the  bed-rooms,  the 
position  of  the  bed,  placing  it  well  out  of  any 
draught  from  window  or  fireplace  and  door.  And 
thirdly,  always  let  your  doors  open,  so  that  when 
open  they  hide  the  room.  I generally  try  to 
arrange  that  for  a sitting-room  the  door  will  be 
in  the  wall  at  right  angles  to  the  fireplace  and  at 
the  furthest  corner  from  the  fireplace,  whilst  in  a 
bed-room  the  door  will  be  in  the  wall  at  right 
angles  to  the  fireplace  but  at  the  nearest  corner. 

The  cistern-room  should  be  over  the  bath-room, 
and  it  should  be  easily  got  at. 

As  to  cupboards.  Some  housewives  are  cracked 
about  them,  and  would  like  to  have  them  sprinkled 
about  the  house  as  they  sprinkle  their  bows  and 
ribbons.  But  beyond  a housemaids’  closet  near 
the  water-closet,  and  a linen  closet  near  the  bath- 
room, so  that  the  hot-water  pipes  or  cistern  can 
keep  the  linen  aired,  I do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
putting  many  cupboards  about.  There  are,  of 
course,  the  cupboards  in  kitchen,  scullery,  and 
store-rooms,  but  I think  cupboards  in  bed-rooms 
are  unsightly  things,  and  that  wardrobes  are  much 
more  useful.  This  is  a matter,  however,  in  which 
you  will  be  guided  by  your  client. 

Well  now,  gentlemen,  we  have  discussed  the 
general  arrangements  of  a house  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  different  rooms.  The  individual 
tastes  and  idiosyncracies  of  the  client,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  site,  will  cause  us  sometimes, 
liowever,  to  alter  in  detail  the  positions  of  the 
rooms,  but  I think  if  we  bear  in  mind  tlie  follow- 
ing points,  where  they  will  be  possible,  we  shall 
not  go  far  wrong  in  our  plans  : — 

1.  Have  a good  porch  and  hall,  with  the  stair- 
case not  in  full  view  of  the  entrance. 

2.  Have  your  pantry  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
entrance. 

3.  Have  your  dining-room  and  kitchen  near 
your  )iantry  and  near  each  other. 

_ 4.  If  possible  let  all,  or  nearly  all,  your  recep- 
tion-rooms face  the  south  ; the  kitchen  and  stairs 
and  offices  can  then  face  the  north. 

5.  Let  your  drawing-room  be  “telescopic,” 
if  possible. 

6.  Have  your  bath-room  over  your  pantry. 

7.  Have  as  few  passages  as  possible. 

As  to  this  last,  which  I would  say  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  I would  add  this  : Never  skimp 
the  width  of  your  passages.  Three  inches  is 
worth  three  times  as  much  in  a passage  as  in  a 
room.  The  three  inches  would  not  be  felt  in  a 
room,  whereas  it  would  be  very  much  felt  in  a 
passage ; and  I think  the  great  jjroblem  in  all 
house  planning  is  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
the  necessity  of  passages,  but  where  you  have 
one,  make  it  a wide  one.  No  passage  ought  to 
be  less  than  3 ft.  9 in.  Although  we  can  copy 
(though  not  slavishly)  the  forms  of  the  houses  of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
century,  their  quaint  gables,  bay  windows,  oriels, 
turrets,  porches,  &c.,  we  must  adapt  them  to  our 
modern  ideas  of  plans.  "We  can  assimilate  their 
good  points  and  expurgate  their  bad. 

It  was,  therefore,  a very  interesting  study  for 
me,  when  a client  who  had  lived  in,  and  whose 
family  had  owned  Branihall  Hall,  asked  me  to 
design  him  a small  house  with  the  general  out- 
side appearance  of  that  fine  old  mansion,  but 
adapted  to  a modern  plan.  I am  sorry  the  job 
is  in  abeyance,  otherwise  I would  have  liked  to 
have  shown  you  the  working  drawings,  but 
perhaps  from  the  photographs  and  sketches  you 
will  be  able  to  see  how  I got  over  the  difficulties.* 

Now  let  us  consider  the  differences  between 
designing  a house  for  a client  who  likes  these  fine 
old_  houses,  mullioned  windows,  oriels,  &c.,  and 
designing  a house  for  a client  who  wants  sash 
windows  and  plain  square  rooms.  In  the  one  case 
you  are  not  fettered  ; you  can  throw  out  a gable 
here,  a gable  there,  and  the  more  haphazard  the 


* Illustrated  in  the  Builder  {qx  August  19,  1893. 


design,  the  more  h.ippy  it  seems  to  be.  I have 
often  felt  that  the  backs  and  sides  of  some  houses 
designed  now-a-days  are  more  interesting  than  ihe 
fronts,  and  I think  it  is  because  the  irregularity 
has  not  been  studied.  Studied  irregularity  is 
never  pleasing.  It  is  a fraud,  and  hauiis  are 
always  seen  through  even  if  they  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. Studied  irregularity,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  there  is  nothing  incongruous  in  it,  is  pleasing. 
We  admire  the  tact,  the  skill,  and  the  thought 
that  has  been  expended  on  it.  But  for  goodness’ 
sake  do  not  let  us  go  back  to  the  times  when,  to 
conform  to  regularity,  we  have  a staircase  and 
landing  with  balusters  showing  through  the 
middle  of  a window,  so  that  tlie  window-sill  may 
be  on  the  same  level  as  the  adjoining  sills.  If 
the  sills  must  be  on  a level,  it  is  bad  planning, 
and  if  they  need  not  be  on  a level,  it  is  bad 
designing.  As  to  the  differences  in  plan  between 
what  I call  the  Manor  House  style  and  the 
eighteenth-century  style,  in  a nutshell,  I would 
say,  where  in  the  one  style  you  have  irregularity 
in  the  disposition  of  the  rooms,  in  the  other  you 
have  regularity,  In  the  one  style  you  may  put 
your  bays  out  of  the  centre  of  the  rooms  and 
where  they  happen  to  come.  In  the  other  style 
you  must  think  out  before  you  decide  on  the 
general  disposition  of  the  rooms  where  you  will 
have  your  bajs  and  porticoes. 

The  author  then  referred  to  a few  plans  of  houses 
which  have  been  built,  and  which  he  exhibited. 
With  regard  to  No.  i,  a house  which  was  built  at 
Stanmore,  the  plan,  he  said,  was  very  similar  to 
what  he  had  suggested  to  them  as  a simple  work- 
ing plan  for  a simple  small  house.  As  to  No.  I, 
the  entrance  was  to  the  north-north-east ; the 
drawing  and  dining-room  front  faced  the  south- 
south-west,  and  the  road  with  the  pretty  views 
was  to  the  south-west.  The  ground  sloped  to  the 
south.  They  would  see  there  was  a window  in 
the  dining-room  at  the  end  of  the  room,  but  he 
arranged  a small  window  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
room.  A sitting-room  with  only  a window  at  the 
end  was  never  very  happy.  Give  it  a side  window 
as  well  and  they  got  cross  lights,  which  he  always 
thought  improved  the  appearance.  The  bow- 
window  at  the  side  of  the  drawing-room  was 
arranged  to  do  away  with  the  stiff  appearance 
a drawing,  a parallelogram  on  plan,  would  give, 
and_  at  the  same  time  to  get  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun. 

As  to  No.  2,  a house  built  at  Northwood,*  the 
author  said  : — Many  people  have  asked  me  the 
reason  of  the  roof.  Well,  I will  tell  you.  This  house 
was  designed  with  the  closest  regard  to  economy, 
and  my  client  wanted  stud  walls  covered  with  tiles 
for  the  first  floor,  as  they  would  be  cheaper  than 
brick  walls  ; but  when  I came  to  look  at  the  by- 
laws of  the  local  board  I found  that  the  walls 
must  not  be  less  than  9 in.  As  I wanted  to  help 
my  client  as  much  as  I could,  as  every  architect 
should  his  client,  I thought  “what  could  I do.” 
And  then  the  idea  occurred  to  me.  If  I slope 
my  walls  they  are  no  longer  walls,  but  the  roof, 
and  that  accounts  for  the  design. 

_ No.  3 is  a house  founded  on  No.  2 with  addi- 
tions. Bays  have  been  thrown  out,  the  gables  have 
been  varied,  and  a room  added  on  each  floor. 

No.  4 is  the  plan  of  a house  built  at  Maiden- 
head,! and  is  very  much  on  the  lines  I have 
suggested  to  you.  The  back  staircase  is  placed 
in  the  position  it  is  to  give  light  to  the  kitchen 
passage. 

No.  5 is  the  plan  of  a house  that  was  built  at 
Harrow,  and  I think  the  fault  of  this  plan  is  that 
the  kitchen  and  offices  are  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall  to  the  dining-roam,  but  I was  tied  as  to 
these,  because  the  garden  entrance  and  drive  had 
to  be  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  and  as  the 
best  views  were  towards  the  south-west,  advan- 
tage had  to  be  taken  so  that  the  drawing-room 
should  get  these  views.  The  billiard-room  was 
also  a room  that  my  client  considered  of  import- 
ance and  desired  to  be  placed  in  a good  position. 

1 he  plan  of  a central  hall  with  an  open  passage 
round  on  the  first  floor  is  a good  one,  as  it 
impresses  one  with  the  feelings  of  the  great  height 
and  airiness  of  the  house. 

No.  6 is  an  enlarged  edition,  as  it  were,  of  No.  1. 
It  ^ was  proposed  that  a billiard-room  and  a 
swimming-bath  with  bed-rooms  over,  should  be 
added  at  some  future  date  to  the  west  end  of  the 
hall.  A light  at  one  end  and  the  servants’  staircase 
as  near  the  other  end  as  possible  are  to  give 
thorough  light  to  it. 

1 his  house  will  be  placed  very  nearly  due  north 
and  south,  and  the  best  views  are  due  south. 

This  finishes  my  remarks,  and  I can  only 
conclude  by  saying  that  it  has  given  me  very 


* See  Builder  for  July  16,  1892, 
t See  for  July  8,  1893. 
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great  pleasure  in  addressing  them  to  you,  and 
that  if  I can  give  anyone  any  further  information 
it  will  afford  me  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 


Mr.  Francis  Hooper,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Briggs,  expressed  regret  that  that 
Gentleman  was  not  present,  and  he  would,  there- 
fore, couple  with  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
paper  that  of  the  reader  of  it— Mr.  Goldsniilh. 
It  seemed  to  him  {the  speaker)  that  the  wisest 
course  for  an  architect  to  adopt,  who  wanted  to 
control  the  garden  design,  was  to  show  it  on  his 
early  sketches,  and  in  that  case  the  client  was 
more  likely  to  consult  him  when  the  planting  was 
under  consideration.  Mr.  Briggs  made  no  allusion 
to  the  question  of  building  materials,  although  that 
was  an  extremely  important  point,  even  if  it  did 
not  come  directly  into  the  subject  of  planning. 
It  seemed  to  him  best  to  adopt  local  materials 
as  far  as  possible,  so  that,  if  they  were  working 
in  a brick  district,  they  should  use  brick,  and  if 
in  a stone  district  stone.  They  .should  all  try  to 
aim  at  perfection,  and  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  a great  deal  of  care  ought  to  be  taken  with 
regard  to  details ; the  position  of  fireplaces  must 
be  carefully  considered.  There  was  a plan  by  a 
very  distinguished  architect  hanging  on  the  wall, 
in  which  one  of  the  best  rooms  was  spoilt  by  the 
situation  of  its  fireplace,  the  fireside  being 
rendered  the  least  comfortable  spot  in  the  room. 
The  position  of  windows  loo,  again,  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  and  every  room 
should  be  treated  separately  and  in  consideration 
of  its  purpose.  It  was  only  repeating  an  old 
piece  of  advice  to  say  that,  in  the  planning  of  any 
room,  they  ought  to  indicate  the  furniture;  very 
many  bedrooms  were  spoilt  by  no  definite  position 
being  allotted  to  the  bed.  In  dealing  with  draw- 
ing-rooms and  sitting-rooms,  he  was  glad  that 
Mr.  Briggs  had  suggested  windows  to  two 
walls,  as  this  added  much  to  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  rooms.  Where  rooms  communicated,  and 
were  of  a certain  size,  it  was  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  pass  from  the  dining-room  into  the  library,  and 
from  the  library  into  the  drawing-room,  without 
going  into  the  hall.  With  regard  to  the  height  of 
rooms,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  proportion 
the  height  to  the  area  of  the  room.  Few  things 
were  so  unsatisfactory  as  a room  unnecessarily  high 
or  too  low.  Where  the  architect  was  designing 
two  rooms  side  by  side,  one  a large  room  and 
another  small,  it  was  sometimes  well  to  vary  the 
levels  of  the  floor.  This  treatment  olten  gave  an 
opportunity  for  a pleasing  effect  to  an  interior. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee,  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, said  that  if  the  garden  entrance  could  be 
put  in  it  should  not  be  forgotten.  He  built  a 
house  some  time  ago  in  which  the  garden  entrance 
was  omitted  so  as  to  reduce  the  expense,  but 
his  client  had  regretted  it  ever  since  ; and  this 
was  an  essential  point,  especially  where  dogs 
were  kept.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Briggs 
with  regard  to  his  dining-room  window.  Mr. 
Briggs  appeared  to  object  to  the  window  in  the 
centre,  but  nothing  was  so  pleasant  in  a dining- 
room as  to  have  a window  extending  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  room. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Beale  supported  the  vote  of  thanks, 
and  added  that  Mr.  Briggs  appeared  to  have 
exhausted  the  subject  of  planning  modern  houses. 
If  he  had  omitted  to  mention  the  garden  entrance 
it  was  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  he  considered  it 
so  obviously  a necessity  that  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  it.  They  could  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Briggs  was  dealing  with 
a particular  kind  of  plan,  in  exhibiting  the 
drawings  that  he  did  that  evening.  He  should 
have  liked  to  have  heard  something  on  the  question 
of  cost,  because  he  believed  Mr.  Briggs  had  made 
a special  feature  of  that,  and  in  his  charming  little 
brochure  there  was  a series  of  interesting  designs 
of  what  were  termed  “ bungalows,”  which  he 
believed  were  done  at  a very  low  figure.  Mr.  Briggs 
had  referred  to  thegreat  originality  of  Mr.  Belcher’s 
designs,  and  that  same  quality,  he  thought,  would 
always  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Briggs. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  remarked  that  Mr.  Briggs 
had  said  that  some  women  were  crazy  about  cup- 
boards, leaving  one  almost  to  believe  that  these 
were  not  a necessity  in  a house.  Now,  he  had 
had  the  advantage  of  residing  some  time  in  a 
country  where  cupboards  were  considered  a part 
of  the  design  of  every  house.  He  could  speak 
from  experience  of  the  advantage  of  having 
cupboards,  not  simply  small  ones  alongside 
the  fireplace,  in  which  an  ulster  could  hardly 
hang,  but  where  one  could  put  a trunk  or 
large  portmanteau.  If  architects  gave  more 
attention  to  that  matter,  they  would  vastly  im- 
prove the  comfort  of  the  house,  and  secure  the 
goodwill  of  the  guests,  if  they  did  not  secure  that 
of  the  man  who  paid  for  it.  Mr.  Beale  had 


referred  to  the  cost  of  some  of  Mr.  Briggs’s 
houses,  shown  in  his  little  book,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  some  further  information  on 
that  point,  especially  from  the  person  who  made 
up  the  accounts. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Fletcher  said  that  there  were  one  or 
two  points  in  the  paper  which  he  could  hardly 
agree  with.  In  designing  anything  he  had  found 
it  hard  to  do  so  in  a book  of  squares,  ruled  to 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  ; he  would  rather  advise 
them  to  design  a house  on  the  one-sixteenth 
scale  on  an  ordinary  piece  of  drawing-paper.  In 
Kerr’s  “ English  Gentleman’s  House ’’there  was 
a good  note  in  which  the  different  aspects  were 
given.  Another  point  in  this  class  of  house  which 
always  cropped  up  was  the  number  of  reception 
rooms,  and  Mr.  Briggs  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  was  necessary'  to  have  three. 
Most  ladies  wanted  three  reception  rooms,  but 
did  not  as  a rule  give  enough  space  for  them, 
and  the  best  thing  was  to  knock  out  one  of 
them,  and  have  two  good  rooms  instead  of 
three  bad  ones.  As  to  angle  fire-places,  these 
were  most  objectionable  things,  as  one  never 
could  get  round  them,  although  they  looked  well 
on  the  plan,  and  filled  up  an  awliward  corner 
occasionally.  These  bungalow  houses  did  not 
touch  the  question  of  the  ordinary  London  houses. 
For  fresh  ideas  in  planning  he  believed  the  most 
instructive  thing  that  anybody  could  do,  was  to 
come  up  there  once  a month  and  run  through  the 
American  Journals.  In  these  they  would  find 
fresh  ideas  in  the  way  of  planning,  more  than 
would  be  found  in  any  English  architectural 
journal.  Garden  planning  was  always  undertaken 
in  America  by  the  architect,  who  called  in  the 
landscape  architect  to  help  him  with  the  genera! 
working  out  and  lay  of  the  ground.  This  made  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the  general  effect. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith  wished  to  echo  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Brodie  in  regard  to  cupboards. 
He  believed,  not  only  in  cupboards  being  in  every 
room,  but  very  large  cupboards  too.  Mr. 
Fletcher  had  wondered  how  anybody  could  like 
an  angle  fireplace,  but  he  knew  many  who  liked 
these  fireplaces.  In  fact,  to  his  mind,  there  was 
only  one  decent  place  to  put  a fireplace,  viz.,  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  and  only  those  who  had 
lived  in  a room  with  a carefully-designed  angle 
fireplace  knew  the  beauty  and  solid  comfort  of  it. 
As  to  American  house  planning,  they,  in  England, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  admire  American 
things.  They  were  Englishmen,  with  English 
habits  and  tastes,  and,  with  all  its  faults,  they 
loved  the  English  house  best.  The  houses  put 
up  by  Mr.  Belcher  and  Mr.  George,  or  the 
bungalows  of  Mr.  Briggs,  were  just  as  comfort- 
able as  any  American  house. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  meeting,  said  that  the  first  thing  which  struck 
one  was  the  necessity  of  consulting  one’s  client  in 
regard  to  the  style  of  the  building,  which  showed 
what  a wrong  state  of  things  existed  at  present. 
There  ought  to  be  only  one  style  in  which  English 
houses  could  be  built,  but  at  the  present  moment 
there  were  many  styles  in  use.  Mr.  Hooper  had 
referred  to  the  height  of  the  rooms,  and  this  was 
a most  important  point.  The  client,  as  a rule, 
wished  his  rooms  to  be  much  too  high,  think- 
ing that  they  were  healthier  on  that  account, 
but  this  was  a great  mistake,  and  made  the 
rooms  ugly.  For  an  ordinary  house  it  was  a 
mistake  to  make  rooms  over  10  ft.  high, 
an  opinion  which  he  had  formed  after  having 
a good  deal  of  experience  in  such  matters. 
He  believed  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  low 
rooms  had  a great  advantage  over  high  ones,  and 
the  same  remark  applied  to  corridors.  He  was 
struck  that  morning,  in  one  of  his  own  buildings, 
where,  by  force  of  circumstances,  one  floor  had 
to  be  lower  than  the  others,  to  find  that  it  looked 
much  the  best.  Another  matter  arising  out  of  the 
height  of  rooms  was  a feature  he  had  seen  in  Mr. 
Etnest  George’s  house-s,  which  had  a very  pretty 
effect.  He  had  a large  drawing-room,  about 
16  ft.  high,  with  a spacious  chimney  corner, 
generally  about  7 ft.  in  height,  and  over  that 
chimney  comer  he  got  a sort  of  little  boudoir, 
approached  by  a staircase  in  the  angle  of  the 
room.  This  was  a singularly  pretty  feature,  and 
was  of  great  use  to  the  hostess. 

Mr.  Dicksee  remarked  that  the  same  thing  was 
done  by  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  in  a house  near 
Epsom. 

The  President,  continuing,  said  that  another 
matter  on  which  Mr.  Briggs  seemed  to  be  mistaken 
was  the  desirability  of  having  folding  doors  between 
the  library  and  the  drawing-room,  as  this  would 
spoil  both  apartments.  If  he  lived  in  a house  of 
the  sort,  he  would  not  permit  his  library  to  be 
turned  upside  down  for  the  sake  of  a dance,  and, 
then  again,  if  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  room 


was  to  be  occupied  by  folding  doors,  where  wen 
the  books  to  be  put?  It  was  well  to  have  th< 
bed-rooms,  if  possible,  with  a more  or  lesi 
eastern  aspect,  as  there  was  nothing  like  tin 
light  of  the  rising  sun.  There  was  no  placi 
where  a seat  was  more  pleasant  and  desirabll 
than  in  a garden  entrance.  He  agreed  with  Mr 
Briggs  as  to  the  desirability  of  planning  thi 
furniture  of  a house,  and  that  applied  especial!; 
to  bed-rooms. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  carriei 
by  acclamation,  as  was  one  to  the  several  gentle 
men  who  had  lent  plans  and  drawings. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATIOl 
SPRING  VISITS: 

ALL  saints’  CHUKCH,  WEST  DULWICH. 

On  Saturday  last  a visit,  arranged  by  Mr.  B.  I 
Fletcher,  Junior  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Architeclurs 
Association,  was  paid  to  the  new  church  of  A 
Saints’,  West  Dulwich.  The  party  were  met  i 
the  church  by  Mr.  Fcllowes-Prynne,  F.R.I.B.A. 
the  architect,  who  had  travelled  up  specially  froi 
Cornwall  in  order  to  meet  the  members. 

The  site  slopes  28  ft.  from  west  to  east,  whic 
has  given  rise  to  some  elaborate  buUiessing  of  lb 
apse,  round  which  a service  passage  3 ft.  wi<) 
has  been  carried  on  arches,  connecting  the  bu 
tresses,  the  morning  chapel  apse  being  treated  i! 
the  same  way.  Below  each  of  these  apses  is 
chapel,  while  under  the  further  portion  of  the  sii 
is  a large  Sunday-school.  The  nave  floor  is  suj 
ported  on  girders  and  stanchions,  and  is  formed « 
concrete.  The  foundations  at  the  lower  end  of  lb 
site  have  been  taken  down  18  ft.  below  the  schoi 
level,  but  in  spite  of  all  the  expense  involved,  tb 
cost  of  the  church,  when  completed,  will  ni 
exceed  7/.  per  sitting. 

The  plan  is  laitl  out  on  modern  lines  with 
wide  nave,  40  ft.  between  the  piers  and  65  f 
high  to  the  under  side  of  the  wooden  dost 
boarded  ceiling.  The  materials  used  in  tb 
construction,  both  internally  and  externally,  ai 
Corsham  Down  stone  and  red  bricks.  The  trea 
ment  of  the  chancel,  always  difficult  to  manaf 
in  connexion  with  wide  naves  without  losin 
dignity,  has  been  cleverly  managed  by  placing  ; 
tower  on  piers,  diamond-wise,  at  the  junction  t 
the  nave  and  chancel  on  the  north  and  south 
by  this  means  a view  is  obtained  of  the  lari] 
chapel  altar  from  the  nave,  and  also  a viewo 
the  principal  altar  from  the  side  chapel.  Thea 
towers  were  designed  to  be  carried  up  on  eac 
side  of  the  nave,  but,  in  consequence  of  expensr 
that  on  the  north  will  only  be  carried  up  its  fu 
height. 

Above  the  main  arcade  to  the  nave,  space 
have  been  left  for  mosaic  panels  of  the  “ Statioi 
of  the  Cross.” 

The  chancel  arch  is  fitted  in  with  a stor 
tracery  screen  in  a manner  somewhat  reseniblin 
the  Lady  Chapel  at  Gloucester,  and  is  furthi 
treated  with  wrought  ironwork  bands,  the  centr: 
one  supporting  the  cross. 

The  Morning  Chapel  is  very  large,  occupyin 
the  whole  of  the  w'ide  north  aisle,  and  seatin 
about  200  people.  It  is  approached  by  extern! 
door  and  staircase,  and  has  a sanctuary  open  t 
the  chancel  by  arcades,  and  is  vaulted  in  wood. 

The  choir  is  planned  to  accommodate  sixty  me 
and  boys,  which  is  further  increased  by  a ladie: 
choir  placed  over  the  north  choir  aisle,  an 
reached  by  a circular  wooden  staircase.  Th; 
gallery  will  be  also  used  for  the  instrumenu 
music  on  occasions.  The  organ  is  placed  ove 
the  south  chancel  aisle,  and  is  well  opened  to  th 
church  by  arches  into  the  chancel  and  into  th 
wide  aisle  on  the  south. 

The  chancel  has  been  entirely  completed,  an 
has  some  admirable  little  statues  of  the  Apostld 
the  method  by  which  these  were  obtained,  b 
making  different  sections  of  the  congregatio: 
compete  for  the  honour  of  giving  them,  bein 
quaintly  described  by  the  Vicar,  whoaccompanic 
the  party. 

A feature  of  the  church  i.s  that  everything  in  th 
shape  of  dossals,  altar-hangings,  and  mats  hav 
been  designed  by  the  architect.  The  altar-tabl 
has  an  open-tracery  front,  behind  which  th 
frontals  can  be  placed  by  means  of  an  end  acces 
door,  the  framework  being  of  oak,  gilded  an' 
coloured.  The  heating  is  carried  out  by  means  c 
the  high-pressure  hot-water  system,  the  pipes  beinj 

in.  internal  diameter,  and  specially  fitted  will 
stop-cocks,  so  that  portions  may  be  warmed  a 
wanted.  The  visit  was  one  of  the  most  instructiv' 
of  the  session,  every  point  of  construction  am 
decoration  being  very  kindly  explained  by  Mi 
Fellowes-Prynne. 
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■ The  party  were  afterwards  entertained  at  tea  by 
'he  Rev.  J.  Beeby,  M.A.,  and  separated  after  a 
-learty  vote  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to 
Mr.  Fellowes-Prynne  and  to  the  Vicar  for  his 
hospitality.  The  latter  replied  in  a humorous 
Speech,  referring  to  the  necessity  of  seeing  the 
outside,  as  he  did,  with  an  eye  of  fancy,  seeing  it 
ill  a completed  state. 


THE  ANCIENT  CHAPTER-HOUSE  AT 
PETERBOROUGH. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  towards 
clearing  up  a difficulty  in  the  architectural  history 
of  the  ancient  Chapter-house  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral,  with  regard  to  its  dimensions  recorded 
in  the  Parliamentary  Survey  of  1649,  and  those 
given  by  Gunton  in  his  history  of  the  structure. 

This  Chapter-house  and  the  buildings  there- 
with connected  all  disappeared  during  the 
.Commonwealth  period,  probably  in  or  soon  after 
1651.  In  1669,  August  6,  the  chapter  leased  to 
Mr.  P'rancis  Standish  the  square  piece  of  ground 
on  which  it  and  part  of  the  library  had  stood  for 
forty  years. 

The  Parliamentary  survey  in  1649  describes  it 
as  X*  yards  in  length  by  9 yards  in  breadth 
{i.e.,  120  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  broad).  The  Rev. 
Simon  Gunton,  who  was  a prebend  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  had  seen  the  building  standing, 
gives  its  dimensions  as  2S  yards  long  by  ii  yards 
broad  (z>.,  84  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  broad).  At  first 
sight  these  statements  appear  irreconcilable, 
but  when  considered  from  an  architectural  stpd- 
point  they  are  found  both  to  agree  and  give  direct 
evidence  of  their  accuracy. 

To  reconcile  these  two  statements  it  is  but  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  it  was  the  Chapter-house 
of  a Benedictine  monastery,  and  had,  therefore,  a 
lobby  in  front  towards  the  east  walls  of  the  cloister, 
over  which  the  passage  from  the  dormitory  to  the 
church,  when  going  to  the  night  services,  led. 
Thus  its  vaulting  must  have  been  much  lower 
than  that  over  the  Chapter-room.  The  Parlia- 
mentary survey  was  evidently  inclusive  of  such 
lobby,  and  gave  the  whole  external  length, 
thougli  its  width  was  but  that  of  the  interior,  as 
will  be  seen. 

The  Rev.  Simon  Clinton’s  length  of  84  ft.  gave 
but  from  the  entrance  of  the  Chapter-room  to  its 
east  wall,  while  his  width  gave  the  whole  width, 
including  its  side  walls  ; so,  if  to  the  37  ft.  of 
the  Parliamentary  Survey  is  added  the  width  of 
two  side  walls  of  3 ft.  each,  we  see  at  once  how  his 
33  ft.  are  produced.  If,  again,  the  whole  length  of 
120  ft.  of  ihe  Survey  is  taken  and  divided  into  its 
parts,  namely,  an  east  gable  of  4 ft.  (or  3 ft.  6 in.), 
a Chapter-room  of  three  bays  of  27  ft.,  or  Si  ft., 
a 3 ft.  (or  3 ft.  6 in. ) dividing  wall  from  the  lobby, 
and  next  a lobby  of  27  ft.,  with  a west  wall  of 
5 ft.  to  permit  the  ordering  of  the  several  orders 
of  the  arch  to  the  cloister,  the  whole  gives  just 
the  Survey  amount  of  120  ft.,  while  the  81  ft.  of 


the  hall,  with  3 ft.  of  dividing  wall,  just  gives 
Cunton’s  84  ft. 

Thus  both  statements,  differing  though  they  do, 
are  found  to  be  in  accord,  and  mutually  support 
each  other’s  testimony.  J.  T.  Irvine. 


LONDON  STREETS  AND  BUILDINGS 
BILL. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  which  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  was 
appointed  chairman,  began  on  the  30th  ult.,  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  London 
County  Council  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
enactments  relating  to  London  streets  and  build- 
ings. The  measure  consists  of  192  clauses, 
besides  schedules,  and  is  opposed  by  a number  of 
petitioners,  including  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  the  Surveyors’  Institute,  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  and  lessees  and  owners  and 
occupiers.  Mr.  Cripps,  f^.C.,  opened  the  case 
for  the  Bill,  explaining  that  the  amendments  in 
the  existing  law  proposed  by  the  London  County 
Council  were  based  upon  the  principles  either 
that  modern  requirements  on  sanitary  grounds 
were  in  advance  of  what  was  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient under  the  old  Acts,  or  that  the  bodies  that 
had  to  carry  them  out  had  found  faults  of  prin- 
ciple in  them ; and  it  was  in  reference  to  these 
points  that  the  Council  sought  to  make  amend- 
ments as  apart  from  consolidation  and  revision. 
The  learned  counsel  went  on  to  explain  the  pro- 
visions of  the  various  parts  of  the  Bill,  indicating 
where  it  proposed  to  make  any  change  in  prin- 
ciple, and  notifying  where  changes  had  been 
made  with  a view  of  meeting  objections.  The 
first  part  of  the  measure  had  to  do  with  the 
formation  and  widening  of  streets,  and  generally, 
as  apart  from  mere  consolidation,  there  were 
only  three  new  points  which  arose  upon  it.  The 
Council  desired  that  notice  should  be  given 
before  streets  were  laid  out  or  formed.  At  the 
present  time  streets  could  be  laid  out  at  a 
minimum  width  of  40  ft.  ; the  Council  asked  that 
in  certain  cases  the  minimum  width  should  be 
60  ft.  Another  proposal  was  that  as  regards  new 
streets  not  being  within  a distance  of  two  miles 
from  St.  Paul’s  they  might  require  that  beyond 
the  full  width  of  the  roadway  a space  of  5 ft. 
should  be  left  between  the  footway  and  any 
building.  Mr.  Cripps  explained  in  answer 
to  a question  that  this  provision  might 
apply  to  an  old  street  so  altered  as  to  become 
a new  street  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  Bill,  which  deals  with 
the  question  of  lines  of  building  frontage,  he 
was  not  aware  that  any  question  of  principle 
would  arise  except  possibly  as  regarded  the 
question  of  a concurrent  jurisdiction  now  exer- 
cised by  the  vestries  and  County  Council,  and  as 
the  Bill  stood  it  was  certainly  argueable  that  the 
jurisdiction  would  no  longer  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  authority.  They  proposed  that  appeals 


under  the  Act  should  go  to  a tribunal  of  appeal, 
constituted  in  extension  of  that  constituted  under 
the  Act  of  1890,  and  consisting  of  five  instead  of 
three  members,  one  of  whom  would  be  appointed 
by  the  Council.  Part  3 of  the  Bill  dealt  with  the 
naming  and  numbering  of  streets,  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  anything  would  arise  upon  that,  except 
questions  of  drafting.  Asked  whether  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  the  Postmaster-General  some  voice 
in  this  matter  had  been  considered,  Mr.  Cripps 
said  he  was  told  that  this  work  was  always  done 
in  communication  with  the  Department.  The  next 
part  of  the  Bill  contained  proposals  carrying  the 
existing  law  further  than  it  goes  at  present.  These 
were  made  entirely  for  sanitary  and  health  reasons. 
In  the  Act  of  1890,  consolidating  generally 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes,  there  were  pf'visions  as  to 
unhealthy  areas  or  houses  or  obstructive  buildings, 
but  Mr.  Cripps  explained  that  while  you  were 
destroying  unhealthy  dwellings  in  one  part  of 
London  you  might,  under  the  present  law,  have 
them  created  in  another  part  of  the  metropolis  ; 
and  in  substance  the  effect  of  these  provisions  of 
the  Bill  would  be  that  the  Council  would  be 
protected  againt  the  creation  of  these  unhealthy 
sites  and  unhealthy  dwellings  in  the  future.  The 
height  of  buildings  was  dealt  with  being  reduced 
from  the  general  limit  of  90  ft.  fixed  by  the  Act 
of  1890  to  a general  limit  of  75  ft.  The  learned 
counsel  dealt  with  other  provisions  of  the  measure, 
and  the  Committee  eventually  adjourned. 


THE  INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION 
OF  MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY 
ENGINEERS. 

The  seventeenth  Voluntary  Pass  Examination 
of  candidates  for  the  office  of  Municipal  Engineer 
and  Local  Board  Surveyor,  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Association,  was  held  at  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  on  the  27th  and  2Sth  ult. 
The  written  portion  of  the  examination  was  taken 
on  the  first  day,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
day  was  occupied  in  the  viva  voce  examination. 
Twenty-one  candidates  sat  for  the  examination. 
The  examiners  were  in  (i)  Engineering  as 
Applied  to  Municipal  Work,  Mr.  W.  Santo  Crimp, 
M.Inst.C.E.  ; (2)  Building  Construction,  Mr. 
Charlesjones,  M.Inst.C.E. ; (3)  Sanitary  Science, 
Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  M.Inst.C.E.  ; (4)  Public 
Health  Law,  M..  T.  De  C.  Meade,  M.Inst.C.E. 
Mr.  Angell  was  the  .Superintending  Examiner. 
The  next  examination  will  be  held  in  Birmingham 
in  October  next. 


Roberts's  Rain-Water  Separator. — We  are 
asked  to  state  that  this  well-known  instrument, 
having  been  reserved  ‘ ' for  further  practical  trial " by 
the  judges  at  the  Portsmouth  Exhibition  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  in  1892,  has  now,  after  trial,  been 
this  year  awarded  a medal. 
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THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  CONVER- 
SAZIONE. 

The  exhibits  at  the  conversazione  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  was  held  at  Burlington  House  on 
Wednesday,  were  not  in  general  of  much 
interest  from  an  architect’s  point  of  view.  Pro- 
fessor Norman  Lockyer  showed  some  detailed 
maps  and  plans  which  accompany  the  report  on 
Nile  reservoirs,  recently  published  by  the  Egyptian 
Government.  The  exhibitor  explained  the  various 
schemes  brought  forward  as  to  suitable  sites  for 
the  proposed  reservoirs,  and  remarked  that  the 
one  providing  the  construction  of  dams  at 
Kalabshah,  although  probably  more  convenient 
than  some  others,  was  extremely  difficult  to  carry 
out  from  the  engineering  standpoint  by  reason  of 
the  sandy  nature  of  the  ground.  The  scheme, 
already  well-known  to  our  readers,  involving  the 
submersion  of  Philx  and  its  temples,  was  said  to 
be  easy  of  execution,  but  Professor  Lockyer 
observed  that  not  only  would  Philce  be  involved, 
but  twelve  temples  would  altogether  be  destroyed. 
He  urged  the  necessity  of  a more  complete  survey 
before  the  adoption  of  any  particular  site. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Crompton  exhibited  some  electri- 
cally heated  soldering  bits  for  soldering  and 
brazing,  composed  of  pieces  of  metal  heated  by  a 
non-inductively  wound  or  folded  nickel  steel  wire, 
insulated  and  embedded  in  barium  sulphate.  On 
the  same  table  was  a potentiometer  for  measuring 
electromotive  forces  from  'oooi  to  1,500  volts 
correctly  to  i — 2,000.  An  ink-recording  pyro- 
meter, consisting  of  a thermo-junction  of  platinum 
and  platinum  iridium  attached  to  a dead-beat 
galvanometer  was  shown  by  Professor  Roberts- 
Austen.  The  movable  part  of  this  instrument 
bears  a fine  lever  with  an  ink  pen,  and  the  varia- 
tions of  temperature  are  recorded  by  a dotted 
line  on  paper  coiled  round  a revolving  cylinder. 
Another  exhibit  of  a similar  nature  was  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Griffiths,  and  consisted  of  long  distance 
direct-reading  electrical  thermometers  and  pyro- 
meters. These  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great 
practical  value,  for  the  indicator  can  be 
placed  at  any  distance  from  the  hot  chamber, 
and  any  number  of  thermometers  can  be 
used  with  one  indicator.  The  correct  tem- 
perature can  be  obtained  without  calculation, 
whilst  the  readings  of  the  instruments  are 
independent  of  changes  in  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
battery,  of  the  temperature  of  the  leads,  and  of 
the  air.  A very  interesting  object  was  an  electric 
furnace  shown  by  M.  Henri  Moissan,  of  Paris, 
which  consisted  of  a block  of  limestone  having  a 
cavity  cut  in  it.  This  cavity  held  a small  crucible 
composed  of  a mixture  of  carbon  and  magnesia. 
The  electrodes  were  made  of  hard  carbon  and 
passed  through  holes  cut  on  either  side  of  the 
surface,  meeting  within  the  cavity.  A temperature 
of  about  3>5*^  deg.  C.  may  be  produced  ; the 
metals  are  reduced  by  heating  a mixture  of  their 
oxides  with  finely  divided  carbon,  and  for  this 
purpose  a current  of  about  600  amperes  and 
60  volts  is  employed.  The  Rev.  F.  J.  Smith  had 
a torsion  ergometer  or  work-measuring  machine, 
showing  its  use  in  connexion  with  a mechanical 
integrator,  and  as  an  electrical  governor.  Sir 
David  Salomons  exhibited  apparatus  for  bringing 
out  some  new  phenomena  in  vacuum  tubes,  by  the 
application  of  alternate  current.  These  experi- 
ments are  pretty  enough,  and  likely  to  attract  the 
tyro,  but  they  are  getting  rather  too  frequent  at 
exhibitions  of  electrical  appliances,  and  we 
should  have  thought  that  they  were  somewhat 
out  of  place  at  the  Royal  Society,  were  we  not 
reminded  that  the  Council  of  that  august  body 
are  not  so  careful  in  selecting  absolutely  new 
things  for  exhibition  as  they  used  to  be.  A 
somewhat  diUttanie  exhibit  was  that  by  Professor 
Silvanus  Thompson,  illustrating  polyphase  elec- 
tric currents.  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the 
experiments  carried  out,  the  general  impression 
left  on  the  mmd  of  the  spectator  was  that  the 
learned  Professor  had  discovered  a method  of 
causing  a half-a-crown  piece  to  spin  for  hours 
without  stopping— hardly  up  to  the  mark  of  what 
an  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Society  should  be. 

Mr.  \V.  Worby  Beaumont  showed  a vibro- 
motor.  The  models  illustrated  a new  mechanical 
motion  which  may  be  applied  for  actuating  re- 
ciprocating machinery  and  for  the  prevention  of 
vibration.  Motion  is  either  secured  or  prevented 
by  the  reaction  of  a rotating  weight  unsyni- 
metric  about  its  axis  of  rotation.  The  motion 
imparled  being  due  to  reaction  is  the  precise 
equivalent  of  the  work  expended  in  forcing  the 
weight  to  rotate  on  an  axis  not  its  mass  axis. 
Though  somewhat  complex  in  theory,  the 
apparatus  in  practice  consists  simply  of  an  un- 
balanced rotating  eccentric  piece  with  supports  on 
something  free  to  move.  Cranks  and  connecting- 


rods  are  dispensed  with.  On  the  same  stand 
were  models  illustrating  the  variation  in  vibratory 
amplitude  in  different  parts  of  buildings  due  to 
the  same  vibratory  influence.  This  apparatus  for 
the  “prevention  of  vibration,”  if  it  will  do  in 
practice  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  will  confer  an 
inestimable  boon  on  users  of  machinery  in  large 
buildings. 

The  I’ittler  lathe,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  von 
Pitller,  is  a machine  tool  upon  which  any  and  all 
kinds  of  ordinary  and  special  turning,  milling, 
machining,  dividing,  and  wheel  and  scroll-cutting 
work  can  be  executed  under  advantages  hitherto 
not  attained.  It  consists  of  a trapeze-bed  with 
internal  lead  screw,  a slide  rest  moveable  and 
adjustable  to  any  position  provided  with  a grip- 
socket  clamping  upon  a round  saddle,  and  holding 
the  X fcst,  slide-rest,  and  any  of  the  numerous 
automatic  attachments. 

Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  sent  some  antiquities 
and  anthropological  objects  collected  in  Iladra- 
niant,  Southern  Arabia,  including  inscriptions 
from  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities.  General  Pitt 
, Rivers  had  two  models  of  the  South  Lodge 
Camp,  Rushmore  Park,  Wilts,  an  entrenchment 
of  the  Bronze  Age  ; also  models  of  the  Handley 
hill  entrenchment,  near  to  which  work  the 
exhibitor  believes  is  probably  a British  home- 
stead of  the  early  Roman  period.  The  pottery 
found  in  this  last  was  both  British  and  Roman- 
British  ; a denarius  of  Nero  was  found  during 
the  excavations.  The  twin-elliptic  pendulum  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Goold.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment of  simple  construction  for  combining  in 
one  resultant  figure  the  motions  of  two  ellipses 
(or  two  isochronous  pairs  of  harmonic  vibrations) 
in  the  same  plane.  An  endless  variety  of 
patterns  and  some  rather  pretty  mechanical 
designs  are  produced.  The  most  wonderful 
exhibit,  perhaps,  was  the  magnetarium  for  repro- 
ducing the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
and  the  secular  changes  in  its  horizontal  and 
vertical  components,  by  Mr.  Henry  Wilde.  Mr. 
H.  A.  Fleuss  had  a mechanical  pump  for  the 
rapid  production  of  very  high  vacua  ; by  its  use 
experiments  formerly  occupying  hours  can  be 
conducted  in  as  many  minutes. 

Amongst  the  numerous  other  exhibits  may  be 
mentioned  liathymetrical  maps  of  the  English 
Lakes  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill  and  Mr  Edward 
Ileawoood  ; charts  and  sections  showing  tempera- 
ture of  parts  of  the  North  Sea,  by  Mr.  H.  N. 
Dickson ; siphon  recorder,  Muirhead's  artificial 
cable  and  automatic  curb  transmitter,  by  Dr. 
Alex.  Muirhead  ; models  of  an  improved  method 
of  communication  between  shore  stations  and 
lightships,  by  Mr.  J.  Wimshurst ; specimens  of 
“cotton  xyloidin,”  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Gladstone: 
there  was  also  the  usual  coniplemenl  of  natural 
history  and  medical  objects. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  BUILDERS: 

ANNtTAI.  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Institute  of  Builders 
was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  last  in  the 
“ Marble  Salon  ” of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Charing 
Cro.ss,  the  President,  Mr.  K,  Neill,  jun.,  of 
.Manchester,  in  the  chair,  .\bout  sixty  members 
and  visitors  sat  down  to  table,  amongst  whom  were 
Mr.  J.  W.  Maclure,  M.P.,  Colonel  S.  G.  Bird, 
Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  Surveyor  to  the  City  of 
London.  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  .Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Colonel 
Bridgford,  Colonel  Trollope,  and  Messrs.  Leonard 
J.  Maton,  C.  R.  Cribble,  W.  Grimshaw,  .-Vrchibald 
Neill,  Jas.  Kershaw,  J.  Howard  Colls,  J.  Jackson, 
Henry  Holloway.  Basil  P.  Ellis,  Joseph  Randall, 
John  Bowen,  J.P.,  S.  Wheeler,  W.  Scrivener, 
F.  J.  Dove,  II.  H.  Bartlett,  Frank  May,  J.P., 
Wm.  Shepherd,  Thos.  Hall,  A.  Bush,  Geo.  E. 
Codd,  and  R.  .S.  Henshaw,  .Secretary. 

The  loyal  and  patriotic  toa.sts  having  been  pro- 
posed from  the  chair  and  duly  honoured  (the 
toast  of  the  “Navy,  Army,  and  Auxiliary 
Forces,”  being  coupled  with  the  name  of  Colonel 
Bridgford,  who  responded), 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls  proposed,  in  humorous 
terms,  the  toast  of  “The  Houses  of  Parliament.” 
Mr.  J.  W,  Maclure,  M.  P.,  having  replied, 

Mr.  !•'.  J.  Dove  next  proposed  “ The  Architects 
and  Surveyors,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  A. 
Murray.  For  a long  lime  past,  he  said,  the  archi- 
tects and  builders  had  been  discussing  the  question 
of  contracts,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  clause, 
they  were  now  pretty  well  agreed,  and  with 
regard  to  that  clause,  had  it  not  been  for  one 
architect,  an  expert  gentleman,  it  would  have  been 
settled  long  since.  He  (the  speaker)  hoped  the 
question  would  soon  be  settled  on  equitable 


terms,  for  architects  then  would  be  relieved  of 
great  deal  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Murray,  for  the  architects,  and  Captai; 
Brown  for  the  surveyors,  briefly  replied. 

Colonel  Bird  then  proposed  the  toast  of  th 
evening,  “ The  Institute  of  Builders.”  IIehad,li 
said,  undertaken  to  do  so  at  the  request  of  thei 
President,  who  thought  it  better  that  the  toas 
should  be  proposed  by  someone  who  knew  raor 
about  the  Institute  than  he  did.  As  they  niigl. 
know,  their  Institute  was  started  as  the  Builder 
Society,  and  among  other  work  which  it  did,  in  pas 
days,  was  to  arrange  the  form  of  contract  which  wa 
in  existence  at  the  present  time,  and  which  thd 
were  now  endeavouring  to  amend  to  suit  th 
requirements  of  the  present  day.  That  societ 
had  done  yeoman’s  service  for  the  builders  in  pas 
days,  but  it  was  thought  desirable  to  form  a 
Institute  which  should  have  some  locus  slandi 
which  the  old  society  had  not.  One  of  the: 
objects  was  to  raise  the  standard  and  status  ( 
the  building  trade,  and  he  thought  that  they  ha 
achieved  some  measure  of  success.  What  _thd 
desired  was  to  make  membership  of  their  Institut 
a sort  of  blue  ribbon  of  the  trade,  and  that  th 
fact  of  a man  belonging  to  it  should  be 
guarantee  to  architects  and  others  that  he  wf 
above  reproach,  and  capable  of  carrying  01 
good  work.  The  building  trade  was  one  of  th 
most  important  trades  carried  on  in  the  countr 
(there  being  no  fewer  than  3,000  engaged  in  th 
trade  in  London  alone),  and  a position  ought  t 
be  made  for  it,  such  as  its  importance  deservet 
The  Institute  began  in  a very  small  way,  but 
was  expanding,  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  m:m 
builders  of  eminence  in  the  provinces  were  joinin 
them. 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  he  was  convince 
that  the  Institute  had  been  the  means  of  coi 
ferring  a great  many  benefits  upon  the  buildin 
trade,  and  he  and  other  contractors  in  ll 
Provinces  felt  that  the  Institute  was  endeavourir 
to  do  good  to  the  whole  building  communit; 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the  County  Counc 
doing  its  own  work  : he  might  add  that  in  h 
opinion  th.at  body  could  not  build  as  cheaply  ar 
as  well  as  members  of  that  Institute. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett  next  proposed  the  toast 
“ The  Visitors,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  M 
Young,  who,  in  reply,  said  that  builders  appq 
dated  good  work  better  than  anyone  els 
[lerhaps,  architects  included.  But  it  _ was  n' 
only  architects  and  builders  who  were  interest* 
in  building  ; the  whole  public  was  interest* 
in  good  building.  In  past  days,  when  1 
building  was  to  be  carried  out,  the  fii 
thing  done  was  to  procure  the  best  po 
sible  design  ; the  next  was  to  get  the  wo: 
done  in  the  best  possible  manner ; and  ll 
third,  to  get  the  work  done  at  a fair  and  reasq: 
able  price.  No  man,  no  public  body,  ought  to  1 
expected  to  pay  more  than  a fair  and  reasonat 
price,  just  as  they  had  no  right  to  pay  leS 
Another  system  seemed  to  be  working  lo-da 
The  first  object  was  to  get  the  cheapest  possili 
plan,  and  the  next  was  to  gel  the  work  carrk 
out  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner.  Cou 
good  building  be  done  in  that  manner  ? 1 
thought  not.  But  the  evil  did  not  rest  ther 
for  often,  a year  or  so  after  the  building  w 
finished,  signs  of  decay  were  noticeable,  and  tl 
result  was : committees  of  investigation  at 
general  recrimination,  simply  because  our  mode; 
public  bodies  had  the  mistaken  notion  that  chea 
ness  was  economy.  Economy  was  cheapness,  b 
it  never  followed  that  cheapness  was  economy. 

The  proceedings  soon  after  terminated. 


Architectural  .•\ssociation.  — Discussic 
Section. — A meeting  of  the  Discussion  .''vetioa 
the  Association  was  held  at  56,  Great  Marlboroug 
street,  W.,  on  the  and  inst.,  when  Mr.  Max  Clark 
A.k.I.B.A,,  read  a paper  on  “Architects'  Woi 
and  5 per  cent.”  The  discussion  was  opened  t 
Mr.  S.  B.  Beale,  and  was  continued  by  Messr 
W.  H.  White,  E.  Greenop,  H.  A.  Satchell,  and  tl 
Chairman.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  attended  as  specii 
Visitor  and  summed  up  the  discussion.  The  follot 
ing  officers  were  re-elected  for  the  Session  i894-5;* 
Chairman,  Mr.  W.  H.  White  ; Vice-Chaiimai 
Mr,  Herbert  .-X.  Satchell  ; Hon.  Secretaries,  M 
William  Pywell  and  Mr.  Matthew  Garbutt. 

Sanitary  Institute  Congress,  Livekrool.- 
Dr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  F.R.C.P.,  Scientific  .\naly 
to  the  Home  Office,  will  act  as  President  of  .Sectic 
III.  ‘ ' Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  Geology,”  an 
Dr.  Edward  Klein.  F.R.S.,  will  be  the  President  < 
Section  I.  ” Sanitary  Science  and  PrevCTth 
Medicine.”  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  M. Inst.C. E. . < 
Manchester,  will  act  as  President  of  the  Conferenc 
of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers  to  be  held  1 
connexion  with  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitar 
Institute.  The  Congress  is  to  be  held  in  Septerab* 
next. 
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THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
'The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
lounty  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon 

I the  County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  John 
utton,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 

Hanwell  Asylum  Iniprovements. — The  Asylums 
Ijmmittee  brought  up  the  following  adjourned 
.port  : — 

“Hanwell  Asylum,  while  it  continues  to  bear 
vourable  comparison  with  its  sister  asylums  as  to 
ath  and  recovery  rates,  is  admittedly  very  defec  ve 
structural  respects,  more  particularly  as  to 
ntilation  and  lighting,  and  its  basement  dormi- 
ifies,  which  according  to  modern  views  are 
jidesirable.  Seeing  that  a large  part  of  this 
stitution  has  been  in  existence  since  1831,  this 

II  hardly  be  cause  for  surprise.  Both  our  pre- 
iicessors  and  ourselves  have  periodically  given 
eat  attention  to  the  matter,  and  we  have  recently 
d before  us  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Clifford 
nith,  our  engineer,  and  Mr.  Ernest  M.  Martin, 
e resident  engineer  of  the  asylum,  which, 
adopted,  we  are  of  opinion  will,  at  a compara- 
-ely  small  cost,  effectually  bring  this  old  asylum 
:ll  into  line  with  those  of  more  recent  date  ; and, 
lile  effecting  the  much-to-be-desired  abolition  of 
e greater  part  of  the  basement  dormitories,  will 
3rease  the  total  accommodation  for  patients 
im  1,900  to  2,000  beds — in  itself  a most  important 
nsideration,  having  regard  to  the  want  of  asylum 
commodalion  in  London.  Briefly,  the  scheme 

to  abolish  single  rooms  on  one  side  of  the 
irds  where  they  now  exist  on  both  sides, 
d to  convert  the  space  thus  gained  into 
y-room  accommodation,  at  the  same  time 
.proving  the  ventilation.  Dormitories  will  be  built 
■ the  day-rooms  for  the  patients  so  displaced,  and, 
lerever  possible,  additional  light  will  be  afforded 
removal  of  internal  walls  and  substitution  of 
iss  and  iron.  Annexes  to  the  day-rooms  will  be 
ilt  to  contain  the  most  modem  sanitary,  lavatory, 
d water-closet  accommodation,  and  ward  sculleries 
11  also  be  provided.  The  remaining  single  rooms 
11  be  altered.  Extensions  and  additional  floors 
11  be  built  to  accommodate  the  patients  displaced 
the  abolition  of  the  dormitories  in  the  base- 
jnt.  The  approximate  cost  of  these  improve- 
mts  is  estimated  at  39,000/.,  and  of  the 
cessary  furniture  for  the  extensions,  2,000/. 
e propose  that  the  work,  to  suit  the  asylum 
•angements  should  be  spread  over  three  years, 
d that  during  the  present  financial  year  the  sum 
10,000/.  (provided  in  the  Money  Bill  estimates) 
ill  not  be  exceeded.  Having  regard  to  the  safety 
the  patients,  and  the  proper  working  and  disci- 
ne  of  the  asylum,  we  think  it  necessary  that  the 
rk  should  be  canied  out  by  our  own  staff  of 
rkmen,  under  the  direction  of  the  asylum’s 
jineer.  We  recommend — 

That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the  ' 
^cil  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by  the 
rate,  and  to  the  approval  of  the  plans  hy  the  Secretary 
Stale,  the  expenditure  of  41,000/.  be  authorised  for  im- 
ving  Hanwell  Asylum,  and  providing  the  necessary 
oiture  for  the  extra  patients  proposed  to  be  accom- 
dated.’" 

A.fLer  a short  discussion  the  recommendation 
s agreed  to. 

London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill. — Mr. 
ibbard  moved *  * “ That  there  solution  of  the 
■uncil  of  April  24,  1S94,  deciding  not  to  with- 
iw  from  the  London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill 
iJ^raphs  3 and  5 of  clause  175  relating  to  the 
ring  of  wood  and  timber  be  rescinded  ; and 
it  the  paragraphs  in  question  be  withdrawn  on 
ropponents  of  the  clause  giving  an  undertaking 
withdraw  their  opposition.”  In  the  course  of 
rteen  years  there  had  only  been  fifty  fires  in 
od-yards  in  London,  or  an  average  of  four  per 
ir,  and  he  contended  that  it  was  not  desirable 
it  the  resolution  referred  to  should  become  law. 
it  did  it  would  have  the  effect  of  dislocating  the 
od  trade. 

Vlr.  Moss  seconded. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  said  that  the  paragraphs 
re  the  most  important  in  the  Bill,  and  he 
ongly  opposed  their  withdrawal. 

Mr.  J.  \V.  Benn,  M.P.,  said  the  retention  of 
! paragraphs  in  question  would  wreck  what  was 
lerwise  a very  good  Bill. 

After  a long  discussion  the  motion  was  carried 
52  to  32. 

rhe  Council  adjourned  at  7 o’clock. 


rnii  Chester  Society  of  Naturae  Science 
p Literature. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
iety  was  held  at  the  Grosvenor  Museum,  Chester, 
the  26th  ult.,  after  which,  at  the  request  of  the 
:iety,  Mr.  Edward  Robins,  .AM.I.C.E.,  F.S.I., 
•d  a technical  paper  on  “Scavenging  and  the 
sposal  of  House  Refuse."  The  lecture  was  illus- 
ted  by  diagrams  and  lantern  slides.  The  lecturer 
/e  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  various  pro- 
ises  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  house, 
eet,  and  trade  refuse. 



* See  last  week's  Builder,  page  330. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Meat  Market,  Birmingham. — The  com- 
petitive designs  for  the  new  meat  market  in 
Bradford  • street  and  Cheapside,  Birmingham, 
were  open  to  the  inspection  of  members  of  the 
City  Council  on  the  26th  ult.  The  designs  sent 
in  by  Messrs,  Essex,  Nichol,  & Goodman,  of 
Birmingham,  have  been  placed  first  by  the 
assessor ; those  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Cossins  & 
Peacock  being  pLaced  second.  The  designs 
placed  third  were  by  Messrs.  Bateman  & Bateman, 
also  of  Birmingham. 

Darlington  Municipal  Buildings. — A 
special  meeting  of  the  Darlington  Town  Council 
was  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  Mayor  (Councillor 
G.  W.  Bartlett)  in  the  chair,  to  consider  what 
steps  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Markets  and  Fairs  Committee 
that  the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  erection  of  new  municipal  buildings 
according  to  the  first  premiated  plans.  The  Mayor 
said  that  in  response  to  a three-fold  request  on 
the  part  of  burgesses,  property  owners,  and  rate- 
payers to  him,  a town’s  meeting  had  been  held, 
at  which  a resolution  was  passed  almost  unani- 
mously that  “in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it 
is  not  expedient  at  the  present  time  to  make  the 
expenditure  on  the  new  Municipal  Buildings  con- 
templated by  the  Town  Council.”  The  minutes 
before  them  were  those  of  the  Markets  and  Fairs 
Committee  that  notice  be  at  once  given  to  the 
tenants  occupying  the  buildings  on  the  proposed 
site,  and  that  such  steps  should  be  taken  as  were 
necessary  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  new 
Municipal  Buildings  according  to  the  first 
premiated  design.  Councillor  Wallis  said  he 
might  say  that  since  the  meeting  held  in  the 
Central  Hall  he  had  consulted  the  Sub-Markets 
Committee,  and  the  majority  were  in  favour  of 
not  moving  the  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the 
committee’s  minutes.  He  would  withdraw  the 
minute.  This  concluded  the  business. 

Board  Schools,  Liverpool. — In  response 
to  advertisements  inviting  designs  from  architects 
for  the  new  schools  to  be  erected  in  Heyworth- 
street,  Everton,  by  the  Liverpool  School  Board, 
forty-six  sets  of  drawings  were  submitted,  all 
under  motto.  The  Board,  on  the  advice  of 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  Architect  to  the  Education 
Department,  who  acted  as  professional  assessor, 
have  awarded  the  first  place  to  the  plans  marked 
“Acme,”  by  Mr.  W.  Rushworth,  of  London. 
The  premium  of  twenty-five  guineas  for  the  second 
in  order  of  merit  goes  to  Mr.  M.  Treleaven 
Reade,  of  Liverpool  ; and  the  fifteen  guineas  for 
third  place  is  taken  by  Messrs.  Butterworth  & 
Duncan,  of  Rochdale.  A special  premium  of 
ten  guineas  is  to  be  given  to  Mr.  W.  J,  Hale,  of 
Sheffield,  whose  plans  were  placed  fourth. 

Hartlepool  School  Board. — In  the  com- 
petition for  the  Hart-road  Schools,  the  assessor, 
Mr.  Leeson,  architect,  of  Newcastle,  has  awarded 
the  first  place  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Mitchell 
Bottomley,  architect,  Middlesbrough  and  Leeds. 

Conservative  Club,  Sandown. — The  com- 
mittee of  this  club  some  months  since  advertised 
a competition  for  plans  for  a new  club-house. 
Premiums  were  offered  for  the  two  best  plans, 
and  forty-three  competitors  sent  in  plans  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Edgar  Hartley,  of  Eccles,  near 
Manchester ; and  the  second  to  Mr.  F.  FI. 
Lancaster,  of  Boscombe,  near  Bournemouth. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Colenutt, 
builder,  of  Sandown. 


pressive  strains,  the  effect  of  punching  and 
drilling  holes  through  iron  and  steel  plates,  and 
the  different  systems  of  parallel  and  chain 
rivetting.  Drawings"  were  shown  and  explained 
of  rocker  and  roller  bearings  for  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  large  girders. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Carlisle  Architectural,  Engineering, 
and  Surveying  Association. — On  the  25th  ult., 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Carlisle,  the  third  session  of 
this  Association  was  brought  to  a conclusion  by  a 
paper  on  “ Girder  Works  and  Strains,”  delivered 
by  Mr.  W.  Howard-Smith,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  City 
Surveyor.  The  lecturer  commenced  by  giving 
simple  definitions  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
strain,  stress,  moment  of  rupture,  shearing  stress, 
moment  of  resistance,  iS:c.  ; then  by  a large 
number  of  coloured  diagrams  showing  girders, 
beams,  and  cantilevers  loaded  in  various  ways, 
and  the  methods  of  ascertaining  the  strains  at  the 
various  parts  mathematically  and  graphically,  he 
explained  all  the  necessary  formulse  to  be  con- 
sidered in  calculating  the  amount  of  material 
required  for  girders  of  various  sections  to  bear  the 
strains  at  the  different  points.  The  importance 
of  considering  wind  pressure  in  calculating  for 
the  strength  of  large  span  bridges  was  touched 
upon,  and  the  nature  of  the  special  bracing  to  be 
provided.  The  paper  also  dealt  with  the  ultimate 
resistance  of  sfeel  and  iron  to  tensional  or  com- 
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ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  Alfred  Giles,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  on  “ The 
Manufacture  of  Briquette  Fuel,”  by  Mr.  William 
Colquhoun,  Assoc.  M.  Inst. C.E. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society. — On  the  26th  ult.  a paper  was  read 
before  this  society  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Emery  on 
“Steam  Pumping  Machinery  for  Waterworks.” 
After  dealing  with  the  general  principles  under- 
lying waterworks  service,  a general  description  of 
some  of  the  most  notable  specimens  of  engines 
for  this  service  followed.  The  Cornish  engines, 
the  merits  of  and  objections  to  which  were  dis- 
cussed, were  first  referred  to  as  being  the  earliest 
class  of  large  pumping  engines  designed  for 
water  supply.  A review  of  fly-wheel  engines 
followed  with  a description  of  a few  of  these  and 
a synopsis  of  some  tests.  The  gist  of  the  paper, 
however,  lay  in  the  latter  part,  in  which  the 
Worthington  high  duty  attachment  to  duplex 
direct  acting  pumps  was  explained,  its  action 
on  the  plungers  being  shown  by  the  aid  of 
diagrams.  It  was  also  shown  how,  in  a fly- 
wheel engine,  as  the  speed  of  the  engine  decreases 
the  duty  rapidly  falls,  while  with  the  high  duty 
attachment  mentioned  the  economy  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  speed  and  load  on  the  engine. 
Following  this,  several  examples  of  Worthington 
pumping  machinery  were  noted  and  extracts 
given  from  tests  of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
engines  of  this  class.  It  was  also  stated  that 
about  70  per  cent,  of  all  the  water  from  the 
Thames  used  in  the  Metropolis  is  now  being 
pumped  by  Worthington  direct  acting  duplex 
pumping  engines. 


3llustration0. 

CtIRISTCIIURCII  OR  CATHEDRAL  OF 
THE  HOLY  TRINITY,  DUBLIN.* 

By  Thomas  Drew,  R.  H.A. 

■ N perambulating  the  cities  of  the  kingdom 
to  make  an  exhaustive  record  of  their 
ancient  Cathedrals  in  the  Cathe- 

dral Series,  the  recorder  finds  a unique  position 
in  the  City  and  See  of  Dublin  possessed  of  two 
ancient  Cathedrals,  one  intra-mural  and  one 
extra-mural.  The  architectural  style  of  both 
which  remains  on  evidence  would  indicate  to  the 
architectural  student  contemporaneous  erection  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Those 
who  study  these  two  churches  more  closely 
will  find  that  they  are  so  absolutely  unlike 
in  every  characteristic  of  plan  and  details, 
that  they  might  be  imagined  to  be  cathe- 
drals of  two  different  lands  separated  by 
seas.  Where  two  cathedrals  are  found,  like  two 
rulers  or  two  rival  beauties  in  one  community,  it 
follows  that  each  must  have  its  train  of  adherents 
and  admirers.  It  has  naturally  been  so  in  Dublin 
City  throughout  six  and  a half  centuries.  The 
local  contention  for  predence  is  as  old  as  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral  itself.  The  ample  store  of 
records  which  Christchurch  possesses  of  the 
ijuerulic  of  the  two  churches,  in  the  original 
bulls  of  Popes  and  solemn  deeds  of  submission, 
are  of  record  that  the  older  foundation  raain- 
lained  its  position  and  precedence  as  the  mother 
church. 

The  Builder  series  has  taken  first  in  order  of 
illustration  the  extra-mural  Church  of  St.  Patrick 
as  the  larger,  statelier,  and  more  popularly-known 
out  of  Dublin  of  the  two  churches.  The  very 
incident  of  its  identification  with  the  life  and 
career  of  Swift  has  made  it  a widely-known 
church  of  the  world  beyond  Dublin. 

St.  Patrick’s  owes  its  existence,  as  has  been 
explained  in  a preceding  article,  to  the  individual 
effort  of  two  Anglo-Norman  prelates  introduced 


The  series  of  the  “ Ancient  Caibedralsof  Ireland,”  which 
; begun  in  our  issue  of  April  7,  will  be  continued  in  the 
first  number  of  each  month,  until  June  next.  Particulars  of 
lis  and  of  the  “English  and  Welsh”  and  of_  the 
Scottish”  series  will  be  found  on  page  360.  'Theseriesof 
illustrations  of  the  “Abbeys  of  Great  Britain"  will  be 
resumed  in  July  next.  No.  i “Westminster,"  was  given 
in  our  New  Year's  number,  January  6,  1894. 
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into  the  See  of  Dublin.  John  Comyn  and 
Henry  de  Loundres  (1190-1228)  desired  to 
supersede  the  ancient  cathedral  foundation  which 
they  found  there  with  its  native  monastic  and 
independent  Chapter,  at  that  time  distasteful  to 
all  Anglo-Norman  bishops.  It  was  evidently 
their  design  that  the  old  foundation,  with  its 
unruly  community  of  Danes,  Celts,  and  earlier 
Anglo-Norman  adventurers,  should  die  out ; but 
it  did  not  do  so,  and  it  maintains  its  existence  as 
the  metropolitan  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of 
Dublin,  with  its  distinctive  Danish  Constitution 
of  1038  to  the  present  day. 

St.  Patrick’s,  if  small  things  may  be  compared 
with  great,  is,  like  Salisbury,  a church  of  one 
period.  Its  symmetric.-il  plan  and  the  ordinary 
Early  English  details  of  ancient  work  that  survive 
are  soon  understood  and  its  interest  for  the  archi- 
tectural student  exhausted.  Christchurch,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  its  more  ancient  origin  and 
fuller  records,  its  strange  and  unique  plan,  its 
evidence  of  growth  through  the  centuries,  and  its 
elaborate  and  curious  architectural  details,  is  full 
of  abounding  surprises,  and  will  arrest  the  interest 
of  the  student  visitor  longer  than  the  greater  and 
statelier  sister  church, 

Christchurch  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  it  should  be 
properly  called,  has  earliest  interest  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  only  known  church  of  Danish  foundation 
in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  rude  Danish  building 
is  incorporated  in  it,  and  survives.  Dublin  was 
exclusively  a stronghold  of  Danes  for  300  years 
up  to  1014,  when  a decisive  battle  at  Clontarf, 
near  Dublin,  broke  their  pow'er,  and  thence- 
forward their  history  is  that  the  Scandinavian 
colonists  merged  gradually  among  the  native 
population.  The  Christianised  local  king  of 
Dublin,  Sigtryg  Silkbeard,  and  a Danish 
Bishop  Donat  foun<led  a cathedral  {Christchurch 
in  Scandinavian  speech)  a.d,  103S.  “Divers 
men  coming  out  of  England,”  says  an  obscure 
record  of  the  Church,  “ found  there  certain  fornices 
stve  voltiT.’  This,  read  by  the 'remaining  church, 
means  that  the  Anglo-Norman  adventurers,  Earl 
Pembroke,  called  Strongbow,  and  his  south-west 
of  England  comrades  in  the  first  English  invasion 
ot  Ireland,  found  Sitric’s  rude  vaulted  church  in 
existence  as  they  did  at  Waterford  a similar 
Danish  church  built  by  Sitric’s  cousin  Ilarald 
which  survived  until  1770.  After  long  and  careful 
study  of  various  evidence,  which  could  not  be 
entered  on  in  the  compass  of  this  article,  the 
writer  of  it  has  the  assured  belief  that  in  the  rude 
crypt  of  Dublin  Christchurch  is  found  the  com- 
plete and  practically  unaltered  church  of  Sitric 
save  that  the  Anglo-Normans,  finding  it  there  a 
century  and  a-half  later,  removed  the  m/ta-,  in- 
troduced rows  of  intermediate  piers  up  the  centre 
of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  re-vaulted  it  to 
form  a level  floor  for  the  upper  church  which 
they  built  above  it. 

The  plan  is  a peculiar  one,  and  compared 
with  one  resembling  it-that  of  Ihe  Cathedral  of 
Trondhjem— seems  to  tend  eastwards  to  a chapel, 
or  firetrmm,  a depository  for  relics,  a distinciivr 
Scandinavian  ecclesiastical  taste  borne  out  by  the 
Christchurch  relics  found  in  its 
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records. 

On  lines 


‘l!'  “"Cient  Church  of  Sitric, 


Strongbow,  andjhe  famous  Celtic  Archbishop 


nf'  Tb.br  ° Toole  whom  he  found  in  the  See 

NorS^u  rn  a Transitional 

Norman  Church,  A.D.  ityo;  and  what  gives 
unique  character  to  the  plan  is  that  it  is  a bold 
design  conceived  to  stand  on  the  old  one  ; no 
whfch  'o  account  for  a queer  plan, 

Tn^d  vrf  a ^7-  “'“'‘^al.  nor  yet  square-ended, 
and  >ct  a combination  of  both.  Three  square- 
ended  taslern  chapels  were  built  over^hose 
°"C  the  sides  of 

he  choir  it'*  Eastward  of 

Fasir  ’ 1.  understood,  the  upper 

Et^leru  chapels  are  a restoration  ot  Mr. 
Streets  alxive  their  foundations,  but  on 

anctent  lines,  with  unmistakable  evidence 

to  go  on-a  re-building,  conceived  in  the 
happiest  abnegation  of  the  spirit  of  Street  ■ so 
mspired  by  the  &„•  thar  by  familiarity’ one 

ceases  to  regard  these  singularly  beautiful  chlpels 
•ns  modern  work.  Elsewhere  throughout  the 

iTns  o 'the  ■7'='’  “ -ncfent  woA 

remains  or  the  evidence  on  which  it  has  been 


„„  t j nuicJi  u Has  been 

M?  sTreeT  ““"™[';cly  and  conscientiously  [J 
"as  so  definite,  thaf 


L-n  ; that  now  the  most 

to  find  where  antiouhv 


nishing  and  fitting  of  tht  church  „„ryrthe"ha„d 
of  Street  in  evidence.  •’  • ° 


• . , Otherwise  there  is  such  a 

consistent  and  genuine  restoration  that  ^e  church 

SOmedriO  ^ttti^foction  (esternal  features 

excepted)  ^ a curious  eleventh  and  twelfth  rcn 
ury  church  of  abounding  interest.  Its  magnificent 


floor  alone,  a good  reproduction  from  the  exten- 
sive patches  of  ancient  tiling  found  by  Mr.  Street, 
is  an  unequalled  example  for  study  of  what  a 
grand  scheme  of  pavement  design  may  have  been 
when  such  existed  in  perfection  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Strongbow,  Raymond-Ie-Gros,  and  P'itzstephen 
coming  out  of  South-west  England  and  bringing 
over  their  countr>-men  builders  from  the  school 
of  Glastonbury  and  Wells,  who  left  characteristic 
traces  of  their  handiwork  c»  route  at  St.  David’s, 
Valle-Cnicis,  Strata-Florida,  Ac.,  began  this 
church.  The  powerful  Celtic  Bishop  Lawrence, 
a man  of  culture  and  learning  beyond  his 
contemporary  fellow  countrymen,  either  took 
kindly  to  the  improved  style  of  architecture 
and  church  ordering  of  the  English  invaders 
or  was  prudent  enough  to  see  that  fighting 
with  them  was  a lost  game  in  the  long  nin. 
With  apparent  cordiality  he  joined  them  in 
the  foundation  of  the  new  English  church  and 
let  “the  rest  keep  fighting.”  They  built,  as  the 
Black  Book  of  the  cathedral  records,  the  choir  and 
aisles  the  transepts),  and  three  chapels, 

one  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  White,  one  to 
St.  Laud,  and  one  to  St.  Edmund,  king  and 
martyr.  There  also  stood  near  (it  does  not  say, 
however,  that  these  founders  built  it),  a chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Laurence  O’Toole.  It  is  likely 
that  the  little  chapel  of  the  south  transept, 
re-built  by  Mr.  Street,  was  built  subsequent  to 
the  canonization  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  that 
Mr.  Street’s  problematical  restoration  in  twelfth- 
century  dress  is  an  anachronism. 

The  progress  of  raising  the  Anglo-Norman 
upper  church  on  the  Danish  crypt  was  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Lawrence  o’  Tualhal, 
who  left  his  see  on  a mission  to  Rome  in  1179, 
and  died  at  Auge  or  Eu,  in  Normandy,  according 
to  Ware,  in  1180,  where  his  memory  is  still 
perpetuated  by  a church  dedicated  to  him.  It 
was  stated  in  the  account  of  St.  Patrick’s  that 
John  Comyn  and  Henry  de  Loundres,  his 
successors,  let  the  building  work  at  Christchurch 
and  its  Arroasian  Canons  severely  alone,  and  it  is 
evident  that  building  was  resumed  under  Arch- 
bishop Luke  about  1230.  The  nave  was  then 
built  in  fully  developed  lancet  style  and  with 
great  refinement  of  detail  and  design.  It  is  as 
evident,  as  in  the  original  Transitional  twelfth- 
century  work  of  the  choir  and  transepts,  the 
builders  came  from  the  original  Glastonbury 
school  ; the  stone  used  is  without  doubt  a 
Somersetshire  oolite  and  the  shafts  freely 
used  are  Purbeck.^  A curious  circumstance 
be  noted  is  that  the  stonework, 
when  examined,  for  the  most  part  resolves 
itself  into  uniform  scantlings  of  2 ft.  by  i ft. 
by  I ft.,  while  the  hundreds  of  shaftlets  of 
Purbeck  used  were  of  a uniform  length  of 
16^  in.  each,  and  the  pioiildings  seem  to  have 


been  designed  to  suit  the  scantlings  of  the  s 
It  points  to  importation  of  seaborne  “scantli 
as  deals  come  to  us  now,  which  influencei 
moulding  and  design  of  the  work.  For  inst 
. the  many-annuletled  nook  shafts  are  a distil 
feature  of  Chrischurch  work,  and,  while  pe 
and  effective,  they  seem  to  indicate  jambs  ma 
of  so  many  i6J-in.  lengths  of  Purbeck  shaft! 
so  many  annulettes,  an  annulette  of  like: 
doing  duty  for  a capital  at  the  springing. 

On  September  18,  1235,  the  king  gr 
leave  to  the  Prior  and  brethren  of  the  1 
Trinity  to  close  up  an  ancient  highway  a 
west  end  to  lengthen  their  church.  This 
factorily  dates  the  work.  The  westernmost 
and  bay  of  the  north  side  confirms  the  re 
It  is  differently  moulded  and  has  no  sculp 
capitals — the  skilful  carvers  who  left  so 
cunning  work  in  the  Dublin  Church  had  proi 
gone  back  to  Somersetshire  or  Pembrokes 
There  is  also  no  crypt  below  the  weslerr 
which  was  tacked  on. 

This  beautiful  work  of  the  nave  came  t 
disaster  by  the  “fall  of  the  rofe  and  bod' 
Christes  Church  ” in  (^ueen  Elizabeth’s 
as  an  inscription  on  the  wall,  by  Sir  I 
Sydney,  the  Lord  Deputy,  records ; an 
another  inscription  he  states  that  “thys  wa. 
downe,”  which  is  more  Irish  than  accurate, 
church  all  stands  over  a peat  bog.  After  \ 
rains  the  bog  slipped  on  the  sloping  hill- 
The  groined  roof  fell  in,  thrusting  out  the  1 
side  of  the  triforium  2 ft.,  and  ruining  the  1 
side.  The  dSrisoi  the  roof  lay  there  3 ft.  t 
and  was  flagged  over,  covering  the  ancient  \ 
ment,  until  Mr.  Street  cleared  it  out.  Lord  li 
Sydney  built  up  the  north  side  in  a plain  fat 
of  wall  with  but  two  arches  in  it,  and  proppe 
the  north  side  with  beams  of  massy  oak. 
stood  until  the  restoration  begun  in  1S70.  'F 
Mr.  Street  had  to  work  on  was  the  north 
shaky,  but  all  there,  and  on  the  south  side  . 
II.  Sydney’s  wall,  in  which  were  embedded 
of  the  shattered  arcade  piers.  There  wa 
manner  of  doubt  left,  or  fancy  to  be  exercise 
restoration.  He  repaired  and  replaced  < 
leaving  the  nave  nearly  as  satisfactory  a com; 
and  authentic  specimen  of  interesting  thirte 
century  as  could  be  found. 

About  1360  another  disaster  befel  Christchi 
John  de  St.  Paul,  a barbarous  bishop,  fired 
rivalry  of  that  other  cathedral  under  his  nos' 
it  were,  just  outside  St.  Nicholas’  Gate,  determ 
to  enlarge  his  choir  and  have  as  many  Arroas 
of  his  to  sing  complines  and  matins  as  they  ha 
seculars  at  the  other  place.  He  ruthlessly  pi 
down  the  quasi-apse  and  the  chapels  of  Sa 
Maria  Alba,  St.  Laud,  and  St.  Edmund  to  n 
a long  choir.  There  stood  to  the  north-ea 
detached  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  M 
probably  of  Danish  foundation,  which  exists  i 
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Kadlcy  College  Chapel. — Plan. 


It  was  very  much  out  of  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
church,  but  it  wis  good  enough  to  make  a side  of 
a choir  for  John  de  St.  Paul,  and  he  achieved  a 
choir  with  an  “ inclination  " which  was  certainly 
not  symbolic  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Street  found  John  de  St.  Paul’s  ugly  choir 
without  a redeeming  feature,  or  one  scrap  of 
interesting  details,  and  decided  to  remove  it,  and 
restore  problematically,  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidences  he  had,  the  remarkable  termination  of 
the  twelfth-century  church.  The  lateral  arche.s, 
with  their  characteristics  of  pointed  arches,  with 
chevrons,  zigzags,  and  Romanesque  details, 
remained.  The  inclining  jambs  remained,  and 
such  a number  of  stones  of  the  three  eastern  arches 
as  enabled  Mr.  Street  to  replace  this  chevet  with 
absolute  truth  until  he  came  to  the  spandrels, 
which  he  diapered  ; the  triforium  and  clearstory, 
which  he  composed  in  doublet  arrangements  of 
window’  openings. 

There  was  a very  barbarous  “ restoration  ” of 
the  choir  by  an  architect  named  Baker  in  1831. 
There  was  probably  never  so  wholly  despicable 
restoration  perpetrated  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Gothic  revival.  It  did  not  hurt  the  already 
mutilated  fabric  much,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  as 
destroying  much  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
historic  interest. 

Christchurch  in,  all  its  ruin,  preser\-ed  all  its 
historic  prestige  and  precedence  up  to  1870.  It 
was  the  Chapel  Royal  and  great  civic  and 
St-ate  ceremonies  took  place  within  its  walls,  and 
it  had  a long  and  unbroken  musical  history  from 
the  time  that  Laurence  O’Toole  first  introduced 
choral  worship  into  the  Irish  church,  and  “•  caused 
his  singing  men  and  boys  to  stand  in  order  at  the 
altar  and  to  lend  their  voices  dukes  viodos,"  up  to 
the  present  day.  It  was  comparatively  wealthy 
until  its  estates  were  confiscated  by  the  Irish 
Disestablishment  Act  in  1870. 

Mr.  Street  found  the  church  then  as  he  truly 
de.scribed  it  “ so  deformed  and  degraded  as  almost 
to  have  dropped  out  of  the  category  of  cathedrals.” 
The  very'  barbarous  and  indifferent  neglect  it  had 
suffered  had  some  compensating  advantages,  for 
as  the  incrustations  of  bad  taste  were  cleared,  a 
wealth  of  evidence  for  true  and  definite  restoration 
was  forthcoming.  It  is  on  this  account  that  a 
greatly-restored  church  as  this  is  is  of  such  con- 
siderable interest.  It  has  been  little  written  of  or 
described  out  of  Dublin  since  its  resurrection,  and 
comes  with  surprise  on  strangers  who  thought 
they  knew  all  the  church  architecture  of  England 
in  Ireland. 

All  this  stands  true  until  the  stranger  comes  to 
the  exterior  of  the  church.  There  is  some  ancient 
work  remaining,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  all 
Street.  What  purports  to  be  restoration  from 
evidences  is  entirely  wrong.  What  is  proble- 
matical is  altogether  unlikely,  and  the  details 
are  mostly  ugly.  In  the  view  presented  by 
the  Builder  the  south-west  porch  is  altogether 
a mistaken  rebuilding,  as  a porch,  of  what  was 
really  the  cloister  gateway,  remaining  in  1870, 
and  which  was  lower  in  level  by  8 ft.,  and  once 
leading  to  the  crypt.  The  triplet  clearstory 
wiridows,  with  ugly  pyramidal  and  curved  labels 
which  do  not  fit  the  window  arches,  are  a 
professed  restoration,  but  the  “found”  window] 


of  evidence,  preserved  in  the  crypt  as  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  their  authenticity,  but  indicates  a 
very  clumsy  patchwork  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  “Irish”  embrasured  parapets  simulated  want 
excuse  for  their  introduction  as  problematical 
restoration  into  a church  so  exclusively  exotic  and 
English  as  Street  pronounced  this  to  be.  _ Even 
these  features,  and  those  by  way  of  Irishisms 
added  to  the  central  tower,  are  but  whimsical  as 
restoration,  and  give  a sense  of  being  adapted 
from  photographs  of  Jerpoint  or  Kilkenny  Abbeys, 
as  they  fail  in  the  characteristic  quaintness  and 
grace  which  is  subtle  in  the  ancient  Irish  types. 
The  buttresses  and  flying  buttresses  in  the  view 
are  of  Street’s  designing.  The  original  church 
had  no  such  features.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  structural  reasons  to  add  this  innovation  on 
the  north  side  to  hold  up  the  inclining  wall. 
For  uniformity  of  plan  only  they  exist  on 
the  south  side.  The  only  details  of  ancient 
work  to  be  now  found  outside  the  church 
are  two  interesting  Norman  doorways  and 
the  main  eoipora  of  the  transepts  dressed  up 
by  Street,  the  west  doorway  and  window 
restored  all  new  on  definite  evidence,  and  some 
buttresses,  and  the  very  interesting  remnant 
of  the  Chapter-house  and  cloister  discovered  and 
unearthed  in  1886.  The  walls  of  ancient 
“ Mary  Chapel,”  detached  from  the  church  and  in 
the  same  position  as  that  of  the  Scandinavian 
example  at  Trondjhem,  still  remain.  Its  date 
and  origin  is  still  one  of  the  unsolved  points  in 
the  history  of  the  Christchurch.  ^Yithin  the  last 
few  days  the  breaking  out  for  a window  through 
iron-hard  cement  masonry  would  indicate  to  the 
architect  the  same  grouted  rude  work  as  distin- 
guishes the  Danish  work.  It  may  be  conceived 
that  this  building  is  more  probably  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  by  Sitric  and 
Donat,  an  invariable  institution  at  all  ports  where 
sea-folk  resort.  It  is  now  converted  into  a 
chapter-room  and  grammar-school.  It  had  been 
from  earliest  times  embedded  among  huddled- 
together  houses  of  the  crowded  little  city,  until, 
in  1886,  when  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  with 
public  spirit,  made  a fine  approach  to  open  up  the 
old  city  chief  church  at  a cost  of  ioo,cx)0/.  The 
rude  gable  end  of  “ Mary  Chapel”  for  the  first 
time  revealed,  proved  an  eyesore,  and  a voluntary 
public  subscription  was  made  to  give  it  an  archi- 
tectural character.  On  the  advice  of  the  cathe- 
dral architect  the  Dean  and  Chapter  resolved 
to  refrain  from  rebuilding  the  ancient  east  end 
in  a modern  dress,  and  to  mask  it  by  a small 
library  building  which  was  a necessity,  and  did  not 
pretend  to  be  other  than  modern.  The  triplet  east 
window  is  a careful  reproduction  of  that  of  the 
thirteenth  - century  Chapter-house,  placing  on 
record  a copy  of  a feature,  the  remnant  of  which 
is  disappearing. 

The  cost  of  Mr.  Henry  Roe's  munificent  act  in 
rescuing  this  once  forlorn  and  degraded  cathedral 
under  Mr.  Street  is  now  known  to  have  been 
about  160,000/.,  while  his  whole  contribution 
towards  its  revival  in  building  a synod-house  and 
securing  an  endowment  for  it  after  the  ruin  of  its 

I fortunes  by  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869, 
amounted  to  220,000/. 

A further  contrast  between  the  two  cathedrals 


lies  in  their  relative  amount  of  interest  10 
antiquarian  and  archmologist.  St.  Patrick’s 
spoliated  church.  Its  records  have  mainly  d 
peared,  and  it  is  plain  that  its  spoliators,  wh 
moved  the  sceva  indignatio  of  Dean  Swift, 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  alone  only  when  there 
little  left  to  rob  but  the  walls  of  the  ch\ 
Christchurch,  on  the  other  hand,  although  i 
lost  much  in  troublous  times,  has  much  le 
interest  for  a historian  of  the  Anglo-Nori 
in  Ireland.  Its  splendid  Medkeval  missals  ai 
the  Bodleian,  and  some  of  its  pre-Reformi 
plate  is  at  Kilkenny.  Its  “ Book  of  Obits,’ 
proctor's  accounts,  and  other  records  are  ii 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It  has 
lately  transferred  to  the  Public  Record  Offii 
Dublin  more  than  2,ocx3  MS.S.,  consislin; 
leases.  Pope’s  bulls,  and  encyclicals,  and  c 
relating  to  the  various  Charter,  priviligii 
inununitaies  of  Christ  Church. 

Some  of  the  earliest  MSS.  date  from  103^ 
bear  the  sign  manual  of  the  Danish  Sitric. 
the  cathedral  itself  remain  still  its  Black  . 
and  White  Book,  Mediaeval  MSS.  which  ar< 
authority  for  most  of  the  civic  history  of  Du 
its  Repertorium  Viride  of  Archbishop  Alan 
Crede  Milri of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  an 
Novum  Registrum  of  Dr.  John  Lyon_  ai 
record  of  Chapter  Acts  of  some  historic_  int( 
It  has  a fine  store  of  seventeenth  and  eight( 
century  church  plate  that  would  please  the 
a-brac  hunter.  Its  traditions  as  the  Church  c 
City  of  Dublin  have  been  unbroken.  It  is 
in  fact,  a revived  and  curious  church  of  elevi 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  century  creation  well 
by  Street  where  he  had  evidence  to  guide, 
externally  clothed  by  him  in  a garb  of  his 
characteristic  evolution  of  nineteenth  - cei 
architecture. 


RADLEY  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

Tee  new  chapel  now  being  built  at  Rj 
College  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  A.R.A.,  si 
slightly  to  the  south  of  the  old  chapel  and 
municates  with  the  rest  of  the  college  by  a 
cloister  and  dormitory  above.  The  old  chape 
building  of  temporary  construction,  but  con 
some  handsome  oak  stalls  and  panelling 
a very  fine  old  German  reredos  which  wi 
removed  and  fitted  with  some  adaptation  t 
new  building. 

The  new  chapel  is  32  ft.  wide  by  130  ft. 
including  an  ante-chapel  under  the  organ 
and  40  ft.  to  the  plate.  The  walls  are  01 
brick  inside  and  out  with  dressings  of 
Doulting  and  Weldon  stone,  and  the  rool 
ceiling  will  be  of  oak. 

The  builder  is  Mr.  Estcourt,  of  Gloucester 
Mr.  Long  is  clerk  of  works.  The  heating 
be  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge, 
drawing  is  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acai 
exhibition. 


SMALL  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 
This  sheet  of  drawings  shows  houses  and 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  during  the 
year.  All  are  simple  and  unpretentious. 

I ness  premises  at  Waltham  Cross,  for  M' 
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'&  Scarborough,  with  dwelling-houses  over, 
a variation  upon  the  ordinary  town  street- 
The  building  has  been  entirely  executed 
essrs.  King  & Scarborough,  without  the 
ention  of  the  contractor,  and  the  result  is 
satisfactory.  The  houses,  Highfield, 
rove,  The  Haven,  and  St.  Keverne  have  all 
excellently  carried  out  by  Messrs.  T. 
t & Co.,  contractors,  of  Watford.  The 
ial  in  each  case  is  red  brick  and  tile,  timber- 
eing  executed  in  oak,  the  face  oiled.  St. 
ne  is  a large  family  house,  with  ten  bed- 
, besides  dressing-rooms.  Stables  at  Oak- 
are  entirely  built  of  concrete  ; the  walls, 
. thick,  rough-cast  externally.  Mr.  Seth 
of  Aylesbury,  was  the  builder,  who  also 
usl  completed  Sundial  Cottage  at  North- 
_a  brick  building  covered  with  rough-cast, 
ning  studio,  dining  and  drawing-rooms,  and 
idrooms.  Economy  was  the  chief  deside- 
here,  and  endeavour  has  therefore  been 
to  treat  the  building  in  the  simplest  possible 
ill  the  bedrooms  being  planned  in  the  roof. 

house  “ Bowls,”  at  Great  Stanmore,  is 
erected  by  Messrs.  McCormick  & Sons,  of 
bury,  London.  The  metal-work  is  by 
s.  dc  Grelle  Houdret,  of  London  Wall, 
uaterials  are  red  brick  and  tile,  and  oak 
ring. 

drawing  is  in  the  present  Royal  Academy 
ion.  Arnold  Mitchell. 
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Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

RCII  OF  ST.  JOHN,  DAMASCUS. 
— I am  quite  content  to  leave  the  question 
'gested  by  Mr.  Spiers,  and  I look  forward 
iiuch  interest  to  the  result  of  his  study  of 
cient  temple  precincts.  As  to  the  church, 
ipression  with  which  I began — that  if  the 
block  of  the  mosque  is  not  formed  by  the 
urch,  then  no  part  of  the  structure  can,  with 
ddence  now  before  us,  be  claimed  as  of 
ian  building — has  become  conviction.  That, 
:ve,  forms  the  alternative, 
ill  not  now  raise  any  fresh  points,  and 
r in  the  briefest  way  those  of  Mr.  Spiers’ 
*‘ter. 

, of  course,  possible  that  the  roofs  of  wings 
teen  renewed  to  a steeper  pitch, 
tographs  of  the  interior  show  that  both 
have  similar  dosserets. 
re  was  certainly  a “reason  why  ” the  cross- 
1 not  form  a square.  There  would  be  such 
)n  in  the  wish  to  make  the  church  wide  as 
red  to  the  length,  and  I gave  the  Isaurian 
1 as  a direct  parallel. 

L Arcadius’  time  workmen  were  not  capable 
awing  arches  of  45  ft.  span.’’  It  seems  to 
iuUy  inference  that  because  Constantine,  in 
rry  of  preparing  his  new  capital,  does  not 

to  have  left  any  large  churches  at  Con- 
ople  which  satisfied  the  “vaulting”  am- 
of  Justinian,  that  therefore  Arcadius  was 
aable  of  building  in  any  part  of  the  empire 
as  great  as  those  erected  in  Rome,  Con- 
e’s civil  basilica  and  St.  Paul’s  outside  the 
leing  examples.  As  for  domed  coverings, 
sorge  at  Salonica  furnishes  an  instance, 
ty  in  arched  construction  might  be  expected 
ie  who  built  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
dimensions  of  Bethlehem  were  taken  from 
;iven  in  the  Palestine  Memoirs. 

W.  R.  LErnARY. 


entrance,  be  superposed  on  another  tenement  of 
equal  size,  the  staircase  enclosure  and  the 
horizontal  division  both  being  party  structures ; 
or  any  number  (theoretically)  of  such  tenements 
may  be  so  erected  and  dealt  with,  as  shown  in 
diagram,  vertical  sections : 


a = 

z/s,ooo  c.ft. 


2/6,000  eft. 


B = 

. ZtG  000 

S 


c = 

2/6  000^ 
c/A  ■ 


Z/6  000 



C = 

7/6000  eff 


Bzz 

z/ 6.000 

c.ft 


/!-- 
■z/spoo 
c.ft 


that  inlet  at  that  point  was  the  true  method,  and 
Mr.  Keith  has  given  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
answer. — Ed. 


All  the  dividing  lines  are  party  structures. 
There  is  no  corresponding  provision  in  Part  V., 
Clause  61,  of  the  new  Bill,  the  only  matter 
specially  dealt  with  being  the  provisions  relating 
to  chambers.  The  simple  limitation  remains — or 
is  proposed  to  remain — that  no  building  of  the 
warehouse  class  shall  contain  more  than  216,000 
cubic  feet  unless  divided  by  parly  iva/ls,  i.c., 
vertical  divisions,  subject  only  to  the  special 
application  under  Clause  63,  which,  with  its 
restrictions,  will  be  practically  inoperative. 

Percy  W.  Britton. 


•ON  STREETS  AND  BUILDINGS 
BILL. 

—Amongst  other  points  in  which  this  Bill 
unaltered,  have  not  only  a serious  confis- 
sffect,  but  prove  also  extremely  prejudicial 
‘=!rection  of  buildings  where  large  and  open 
ea  is  required,  I have  not  yet^seen  atten- 
'ected  to  the  omission  of  any  equivalent  of 
3t  of  Clause  27  (Part  I.),  of  the  M.B.  Act, 
■This,  read  with  Sections  2 and  i of  the 
jause,  provides  that  any  buildmg  (speci- 
iistinct  from  chambers  or  dwelling-rooms) 
occupation  and  divided  into  different  tene- 
with  independetU  staircases  or  cnlranccs, 
j2  deemed  to  consist  of  so  many  separate 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  be 
accordingly,  bot/i  horizontally  and  Ter- 
I but  no  one  such  tenement  or  building 
xceed  216,000  cubic  feet.  Thus,  a tene- 
216,000  cubic  feet  may,  with  a separate 


THE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATION  OF 
THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Siu, — While  appreciating  as  I do  your  healthy 
criticism  of  my  report  on  the  above-named  subject, 
I would  point  out  that  you  have  apparently  fallen 
into  quite  a natural  enough  error  in  supposing  that 
the  vitiated  air  passes  off  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
House  of  Commons  directly  into  the  main  extraction 
upcast  shaft  in  the  Clock  Tower  at  or  about  the  same 
level  as  that  of  the  vitiated  air  chamber  in  the  roof 
of  the  Debating  Chamber. 

If  you  will  again  go  more  carefully  over  the 
Report  and  study  the  transverse  section  you  will 
find  that  the  vitiated  air,  let  off  at  the  ceiling,  has 
again  to  be  mainly  dragged  vertically  downwards, 
the  whole  height  or  depth  of  the  Debating  Chamber 
and  the  three  basements  underneath  it,  before  it  is 
drawn  horizontally  along  the  lower  basement  to  the 
Clock  Tower  upcast  shaft.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
you  will.  I am  sure,  at  once  see  that  the  proposed 
new  horizontal  extraction-shafts  under  the  side 
galleries— being  connected  to  the  vertical  downcast 
shafts  proceeding  from  the  ceiling-vitiated  air- 
chamber  to  the  main  horizontal  extraction  shaft  in 
lower  basement — would  have  a very  much  stronger 
pull  than  could  possibly  be  the  case  at  the  ceiling, 
for  the  very  reasons  you  give— viz.,  that  the  distance 
from  the  proposed  new  extract  shafts,  under  side 
galleries  to  the  basement,  would  be  so  much  shorter 
and  more  direct  in  every  way,  and  consequently 
there  would  be  very  much  less  friction.  Your 
reference,  therefore,  to  what  you  call  my  “rather 
curious  and  unscientific  proposal  ” is  scarcely  fair, 
and  could  only  have  been  made  thoughtlessly,  in 
the  actual  circumstances,  seeing  it  would  really' be 
much  easier  for  the  vitiated  air  to  be  drawn  off  under 
the  side  galleries,  in  the  manner  I show  in  green  on 
the  sketch,  than  it  would  be  to  do  so— with  the  re- 
arrangement of  upper  outlets  proposed — at  the 
ceiling.  Inlets  under  the  side  galleries  already  in  a 
manner  exist  or  have  been  tried,  and  they  have  not 
answered,  nor  can  they  ever  answer,  the  purpose 
under  the  present  peculiar  conditions. 

I never  yet  knew  of  a system  of  propulsion  pure 
and  simple,  that  effected  an  efficient  and  satisfactory 
ventilation  of  any  large  building.  In  the  case  of  the 
House  of  Commons  there  is  no  lack  oi  fresh  air  sent 
in,  or  that  can  be  sent  in  ; the  trouble  is  rather  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  vitiated  air,  and  that  can  only  be 
done  effectively  by  a proper  system  of  extraction,  by 
which  the  vitiated  atmosphere  would  be  drawn  out 
from  various  points,  and  by  a system  that  can  be 
handled  with  ease  and  arranged  to  suit  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  James  Keith, 

Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 

***  We  did  not  notice  that  the  lower  extract  was  to 
go  direct  into  the  dozoncast  shaft ; of  course  we  know 
there  is  one.  But  that  is  only  reversing  the  position  ; 
the  question  then  will  be,  why  should  the  air  go  to  the 
top?  It  will  at  all  events  need  very  careful  adjust- 
ment to  balance  the  two  extracts  so  that  one  shaD 
not  act  against  the  other.  We  are  still  of  opinion 


QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  letter  from  “ Country 
Builder"  in  your  last  issue,  I would  suggest  that  the 
architect  who  took  out  the  quantities  either  knew  or 
did  not  know  that  they  were  inaccurate. 

If  he  did  not  know  whether  they  were  accurate  or 
not,  be  is  not  fairly  entitled  to  his  fee  for  taking 
them  off.  If  he  did  know  that  they  were  inaccurate 
he  deserves  more  than  the  law  at  present  will  give 
him. 

But  he  ought  to  be  consistent,  and  get  his  client 
to  sign  the  specification  with  a clause  to  this 
effect  : — 

“The  architect's  charges  are  5 per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  the  lowest  or  accepted  tender,  to  be  paid 
by  the  client  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the  client 
is  allowed  ten  days  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  pro- 
posed building  will  be  substantial  when  completed 
and  for  . . . , years  after." 

The  moral  for  builders  is,  never  take  an  archi. 
tect's  quantities  for  his  own  work. 

Conduct  on  the  part  of  any  architect  such  as  this 
is  worse  than  any  amount  of  furniture  polish. 

F.  S.  J. 


SOUND  THROUGH  CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sir, — I am  afraid  your  correspondent  “ Civitas  ” 
will  learn  that  cure  is  not  so  good  as  prevention. 

It  is  probably  too  late  to  render  his  floor  quite 
sound-proof,  though  matters  may  be  improved. 

The  cheapest  plan  would  be  to  put  a cushion  of 
felt  or  india-rubber  between  the  wooden  joists  and 
the  concrete.  I do  not  think  he  would  do  any  good 
with  the  sawdust  plan,  unless  it  were  packed  so 
tight  as  to  lift  the  wood  floor  off  the  concrete. 

SlLENTlUM. 


THE  COUNCIL  CHAMBER— ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ACOUSTICS. 


Sir,— As  reported  in  your  issue  of  the  14th  ult., 
Mr.  Blashill,  in  his  reply  following  the  discussion  of  his 
interesting  paper  “The  Council  Chamber  and  its 
accessories,"  said  ; “ There  were  all  kinds  of  fancies 
about  sound.  In  the  case  of  the  new  Opera  House 
at  Vienna,  where  a couple  of  architects  were  em- 
ployed, the  Press  and  a certain  portion  of  the  public 
were  unanimous  in  saying  that,  although  the  build- 
ing was  a fine  one,  the  sound  was  bad  ; yet,  after  a 
few  more  performances,  everyone  came  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  places  for  sound 
in  Europe  ! " This,  Sir,  is  a very  common  experience 
n respect  of  new  buildings.  Profe.ssor  Roger  Smith, 
in  his  useful  little  work,  “ The  Acoustics  of  Public 
Buildings"  (Weale's  series),  now  a little  old  and 
requiring  to  be  written  “ up  to  date,"  says  : “ It  is 
desirable  that  the  architect  should  be  aware  that 
the  dampness  of  walls  conduces  to  a very  con- 
siderable e.\tent  to  reverberation  in  a room.  Dr. 
Hutton  gives  several  illustrations  of  this  fact  ; 
( Math.  Diet.),  and  it  will  often  be  found  that  a 
building  hastily  completed  (especially  if  its  walls  be 
plastered  internally),  and  at  once  occupied  for  public 
purposes,  will  for  some  months  fail  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  extent  that  has  been  hoped,  although 
ultimately,  as  the  walls  lose  their  moisture,  acoustic 
defects  will  disappear.  The  cause  of  these 
phenomena  is  obscure,  and  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  hitherto  been  brought  forward,  but  the 
phenomena  are  none  the  less  matter  of  common 
observation  ; and  in  a new  building  it  may  often  be 
as  well  to  hang  up  a little  drapery  for  a few  months, 
which  can  be  safely  taken  down  when  all  gets  quite 
dry.”  We  have  for  many  years  paid  particular 
attention  to  this  point,  and  our  experience  in  public 
halls  of  all  sizes — some  very  large,  others,  as  small 
vestry  halls,  of  very  modest  dimensions — quite  agrees 
with  Professor  Smith's  observations.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Viennese  press  and  public  were  not  so 
fanciful  in  their  judgment  after  all.  The  reason  for 
the  phenomena  probably  is  the  excessive  density  of 
the  damp  plaster. 

There  should  be  no  real  difficulty  in  designing 
rooms  acoustically  satisfactory  for  one  purpose  only, 
as  in  the  case  of  a council  chamber  ; the  real  diffi- 
culty comes  in  when  the  room  is  to  be  used  for 
public  speaking  before  both  large  and  small 
audiences,  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and 
for  balls  and  bazaars,  each  of  which  purposes 
suggests  different  construction,  yet  some  kind  of 
average  has  to  be  struck  so  that  the  room  is  fairly 
useful  for  all  but  perfect  for  none. 

Of  course  we  are  not  ignoring  Mr.  Blashill’s 
special  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  London  County 
Council  Chamber  which  he  has  so  successfully 
surmounted,  and  in  which  he  was  hampered  by 
having  to  incorporate  the  older  Chamber  not 
originally  built  by  him. 

A.  & C Harston. 

April  25,  1894. 
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DESIGN*  FOR  WALL  PAPER. 

Sir —Mr.  Gwalkin  in  his  description  of  a design 
of  wall  paper  in  last  week's  Builder,  omitted  to 
mention  that  the  joint  to  which  he  referred  had 
been  patented  by  us.  We  think  it  only  fair  that 
this  should  be  known. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  executed  a number 
of  Mr.  Gwatkin's  and  other  artists’  designs  in  water 
colours  by  this  process,  and  the  result  is  as 
successful  as  he  describes.  Hayward  & Son. 


BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sir, — I sympathise  with  Mr.  F.  E.  Jones' regret 
at  detailed  particulars  of  hot-water  supplies  not 
having  been  given  where  accidents  have  occurred 
owing  to  frost.  I expected  ere  this  to  have  seen 
such  particulars  published  of  the  unfortunate 
explosion  last  winter  in  Blythswood  - square, 
Glasgow,  where  the  bursting  of  the  kitchen  boiler 
was  the  cause  of  death  and  injury  to  several  persons, 
but  as  yet  I have  heard  of  no  report  being  pub- 
lished, although  an  examination  was  ordered  to  be 
made  by  an  engineer.  Perhaps  some  other 
Glasgow  readers  of  the  Builder  may  be  able  to  give 
information  as  to  this? 

Mr.  Jones’  statement  that  ‘ ‘ water  freezes  from  the 
top  downwards”  may  be  true,  hut  so  is  the  other 
fact  true  that  I mentioned,  that  warm  water  is 
inclined  to  rise  to  the  top,  my  argument  being  that 
if  the  expansion  or  blow-pipe  be  put  in  with  a rise 
upwards  in  all  its  course,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
danger  of  the  expansion-pipe  from  off  the  top  of  the 
hot-water  tank  of  a kitchen  boiler  freezing,  if  the 
said  pipe  is  properly  put  in,  and  especially  if  it  is 
wrapped  round  with  felt,  as  it  should  be. 

In  the  case  Mr.  Jones  mentions  of  the  ex-pansion- 
pipe  being  thrust  up  through  the  slates  at  a lower 
level  than  the  water  in  the  pipe,  that  is  simply  an 
example  of  the  plumbers',  or  quasi-plumbers’ igno- 
rance, and  affords  another  proof  of  the  necessity  for 
the  Registration  of  Plumbers'  Bill.  Mr.  Jones  does 
not  give  us  his  explanation  of  why  his  bot-waier  pipe 
he  writes  about  burst  immediately  above  the 
cylinder.  When  asking  information  from  others  he 
should  have  explained  his  own  case. 

I do  not  understand  how  the  ''  secondary  return  " 
can  be  referred  to  as  "a  pipe  full  of  water  to  be 
emptied  before  you  get  to  the  hot.”  The  “secondary 
return  ” is  put  in  so  that  hot  water  may  be  got  im- 
mediately. 

We  have  inferior  plumbers'  work  just  as  we  have 
inferior  mechanical  engineering  work.  In  both 
experience  has  caused  improved  methods  to  get  im- 
proved results,  but  it  these  improved  methods  are 
Ignored,  unsatisfactory  results  follow  equ.allyin  both 
cases.  W.  P.  Buchan. 

Glasgoxo,  April  30, 


detailed  description  of  the  quarries.  All  we  now 
purpose  to  do  is  to  describe  the  micro-structure 
of  all  the  known  varieties  of  the  material. 

We  have  divided  the  Bath  district  into  several 
areas,  corresponding  as  nearly  as  may  be  with 
the  names  by  which  the  different  kinds  of  stone 
are  known  in  the  market.  They  are  as  follow  : — 

a.  — Bath  area  (Odd  Down  and  Coombe  Down 
Slone). 

b,  — Lirapley  Stoke  area  (Stoke  Ground  stone). 

<-._Winsley  area  (Winsley  Ground  stone). 

d.  — Bradford-on-Avon  area. 

e,  — Westwood  area  (Westwood  Ground  stone). 

— Monkton  Farleigh  area  (Farleigh  Down 

and  Kingsdown  stones). 

— Box  area  (Box  Ground  stone). 

k. — Corsham  area  (Corsham  Down,  Corngrit 
and  Hartham  Park  stones). 

z’.— Monk's  Park  area  (Monk’s  Park,  Ridge 
Corsham  and  Park  Lane  stones). 


General  Micro-Struciure  of  Bath  Stone. 


Bath  stone  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
all  other  oolites  when  examined  in  transmitted 


ADMIRALTY  EXTENSION  BUILDINGS, 
Sir. — Having  read  the  correspondence  in  the 
Builder  about  the  wages  paid  to  the  men  engaged 
on  the  heating  work  at  the  Admiralty  Extension 
Buildings,  I beg  to  be  allowed  to  slate  that  the  men 
under  me  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  conditions 
of  employment,  as  we  are  paid  at  a higher  rate  than 
is  usual  in  our  trade,  and  only  wish  to  be  left 
alone.  The  actual  wage,  including  dinner-hour, 
which  is  paid,  equals  for  filters  loW.  and  for 
labourers  bjd.  per  hour.  We  do  no”l  attend  the 
shop  either  morning  or  evening,  and  the  working 
hours  are  from  seven  till  one  and  two  to  five  p.m., 
including  an  allowance  of  ten  minutes  I myself  make 
for  lunch-time.  F.  E'dmead, 

Foreman. 

*,*  We  cannot  publish  further  letters  on  this 
matter. — ED. 


Ube  Stubent’0  (Tolumn. 


THE 


STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— XVIIL 
6.  The  B-atii  District. 

nllE  material  known  generlcally  as  Bath 
stone  comes  from  several  places  miles 
distant  from  each  other,  and  from  a 
much  larger  area  than  most  architects  are  aware 
of.  It  is  true  that  some  quarries  are  exploited  on 
the  high  ground  to  the  south  of  Bath,  and  it  is 
also  a fact  that  from  the  historical  point  of  view 
many  edifices  were  erected  of  the  stone  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  But  the  area 
wherein  the  Bath  stone  of  to-day  is  raised  extends 
to  Box  and  Corsham  on  the  north-east,  Monkton 
F'arleigh  on  the  east,  and  Bradford-on-Avon  to 
the  south-east — many  miles  from  the  centre 
whence  the  stone  was  originally  obtained. 
Practically  all  the  quarries  are  mines,  except 
some  on  Odd  Down,  Coombe  Down,  and  at 
Winsley. 

We  shall  not  attempt  in  this  place  to  give  a 


light  under  the  microscope  by  the  presence,  in 
almost  every  variety  of  the  material,  of  an 
abundant  matrix  which  is  always  thoroughly 
crystalline.  The  character  of  its  oolitic  granules 
also  entirely  differs  from  any  other  limestone 
we  have  hitherto  described.  Speaking  generally, 
the  intimate  structure  of  these  granules  is  remark- 
ably clear,  much  more  distinct  than  in  the 
Purbeck-Portland,  true  Portland,  or  Chilmark 
stones.  Contrasting  them  with  Portland  Whit- 
bed,  for  example,  they  lack  that  hazy  serai- 
crystalline  aspect  so  characteristic  of  the  latter ; 
the  nuclei  in  all  cases  are  well  defined,  the 
concentric  rings  or  successive  coatings  being  seen 
to  perfection  in  the  Bath  stone.  The  granules  of 
the  latter  are  always  much  larger,  and  instead  of 
being  joined  together  by  a mere  film  of  calcite 
with  local  patches  of  matrix  as  in  the  Porlland 
stone,  they  are  literally  flooded  with  matrix,  and 
frequently  do  not  adhere  to  each  other  at  all. 
But,  whilst  the  oolitic  granules  are  clearer  than  in 
the  Dorset  stones  referred  to,  they  are  by  no 
means  as  hard  or  crystalline.  Indeed,  in 
the  majority  of  Bath  stones,  they  have  barely 
passed  out  of  the  earthy  condition.  In  grinding 
sections  of  certain  of  these  Bath  stones  for  micro- 
examination,  the  granules  were  found  to  be  so 
soft  that  the  mere  act  of  preparation  reduces  them 
to  a state  of  powder,  and  they  entirely  disappear, 
leaving  circular  cr  ovoid  holes,  which  may  be 
clearly  traced  in  the  harder  matrix. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  discovered  that  in 
certain  Bath  stone  areas  the  oolitic  granules  have 
been  removed  by  the  solvent  action  of  acidulated 
water  in  percolating  the  material  underground. 
Thus  the  circular  and  ovoid  holes  may  also  be 
indigenous  to  the  material.  Now  this  peculiarity 
does  not  appertain  to  any  other  of  the  oolites  used 
for  building  purposes  in  England  that  we  know 
of,  with  the  exception  of  that  quarried  at  Minchin- 
hamplon  Common,  between  Cirencester  and 
Stroud,  and  which  will  be  referred  to  in  detail  in 
the  next  article  of  this  series. 

Very  few  Bath  stones  are  true  oolites,  though 
they  have  served  as  types  of  that  structure  for 
generations.  It  is  true  that  they  all,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  beds  at  Westwood,  possess 
excellently  formed  oolitic  granules ; but  these 
latter  are  interspersed  by  such  a large  quantity  of 
the  remains  of  mullusca,  echinodermata,  bryozoa, 
&c.,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  field  of  a microscopic  view 
occupied  by  oolitic  structure.  This  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  be  recognised 
as  a true  oolite  in  the  s.Tme  sense  as  the  stone 
from  Ball's  Green,  near  Avening  (Glos.),  the 
“ Brown  ” bed  of  Chilmark,  or  that  from  Ketlon. 
We  should  term  the  Bath  stones,  as  a class, 
shelly  oolites  having  a tendency  in  certain 
localities  to  become  shelly  limestones  without 
oolitic  structure.  (Quartz  grains  (and  indeed 
silica  in  any  form)  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  except  in  the  quarries  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  district. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  general 
micro-structure  of  Bath  stone  because  questions  so 
frequently  arise  as  to  whether  this  or  that  building 
is  made  of  Bath  stone,  or  otherwise.  Such  a 

sentence  as  the  following — “ gateway, 

seventeenth  century,  said  to  be  of  Bath  stone” 
frequently  occurs  in  works  on  architectural  sub- 
jects ; or,  “ near  by  are  the  quarries  from  which 

the  stone  used  in Abbey  was  probably 

derived.”  The  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  stone  for  building  the  Houses  of 
Pajliament  would  never  have  fallen  into  the 
fatal  error  of  mistaking  the  material  so  well  pre- 
served in  the  Norman  portions  of  Southwell 


Minster  for  that  found  at  Bolsover,  if 
respective  stones  had  been  examined  by  ai 
the  microscope. 

But  we  go  farther  than  this  with  Bath  st 
We  have  occasionally  drawn  attention  to  the 
that  stones  found  over  a wide  area  are  spec 
liable  to  considerable  variation  in  structure  ar 
quality,  and  to  no  district  is  this  observation! 
applicable  than  to  Ball).  We  know  full  well 
the  stone  as  a whole  does  not  bear  a rcmarli 
good  reputation  for  its  enduring  qualities.  I 
“jerry-builder”  is  desirous  of  putting  up 
“ eligible  suburban  residence  ” he  genera.lly 
Bath  stone,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  i 
cheaply  converted  than  any  other  freestone  ir 
market ; whilst  its  cream  tint  and  uniformil; 
other  points  in  its  favour.  The  architect, , 
ever,  must  not  imagine  that  all  Bath  stones  a 
inferior  quality.  W e have  no  hesitation  in  sa^ 
from  avery  careful  examination  of  alHhe  qur 
(save  two  minor  ones)  in  the  district,  that 
stone  from  certain  workings  we  could  name 
durable  as  any  other  freestone  at  present  il 
market.  The  differences  between  the  good 
stone  and  the  bad  can  best  be  discovered  b 
of  the  microscope,  and  we  have  deemed 
matter  so  important  that  we  have  had  pre[ 
no  less  than  fifty-two  micro-sections,  cut 
samples  obtained  during  our  visit,  for  the  pur 
of  investigation.  We  cannot,  of  course,  des 
each  of  these  stones  in  detail,  but  the  illustK 
to  be  given  next  week,  together  with  descrij 
of  typical  samples,  will  serve  for  the  stude 
fully  comprehend  our  meaning. 

Now,  as  to  how  much  the  micro-structu 
the  material  tells  us  in  regard  to  its  relative 
bility.  It  has  been  laid  down  by  all  pre 
writers  on  the  subject  that  an  oolite  posses 
crystalline  matrix  (/'.t>.,  where  the  granules 
shell  fragments  are  cemented  together  by  cr 
line  calcite)  is  much  more  capable  of  withsta 
the  action  of  the  weather  than  one  in  whic 
matrix  is  imperfectly  developed.  That 
axiom,  however,  which  turns  out  to  be  er 
erroneous  when  the  facts  arc  investigated,  j 
no  building  stone  is  this  more  patent  llv 
Bath  stone.  For  a thoroughly  crystalline  m 
and  more  abundantly  developed,  could  _n 
imagined  than  exists  in  practically  all  varie 
that  material,  whether  the  better,  or  the  ir 
kinds. 

The  weathering  of  the  poorer  kinds  of 
stone  is  due  in  some  measure  to  their 
paratively  earthy-looking  oolitic  granules, 
are  easily  picked  out  by  the  weather ; b 
primary  cause  is  the  frequency  and  op^enn 
the  lamellre  of  the  crystalline  carbonate  0 
matrix  ; whilst  the  latter  is  often  permeated 
minute  cracks,  and  is  frequently  gra 
Nevertheless,  the  matrix  in  these  inferior 
is  always  more  durable  than  the  oolitic  gra 
In  the  quarries,  the  student  will  sometime 
pieces  of  stone  completely  honeycombed  1 
removal  of  the  granules,  the  sole  rem 
portion  being  the  matrix.  In  the  belter  di 
lions  of  Bath  stone  the  granules  are 
crystalline,  and  are  as  lasting  as  the  r 
whilst  the  latter  has  fewer  open  cleavage  p 
moreover,  the  constituent  particles  interioc 
each  other.  In  bulk,  the  superior  kinds  wi 
be  seen  to  possess  lines  or  planes  of 
running  ■ in  various  directions,  but  _ma 
right-angles  to  the  bed,  and  the  material  r 
and  compact.  It  may  be  staled  that  in  r 
which  has  come  under  our  notice  are  the 
granules  of  Bath  stone  as  crystalline  fr 
optical  effects  as  in  the  Portland  M hitbe 
they  have  not  been  subjected  to  much,  i 
secondary  alteration,  or  re-cementation. 

The  transition  in  structure  from  the  po< 
the  superior  Bath  stones  is  exceedingly  gi 
and  many  fairly  durable  materials  are  to  be 
occupying  the  intermediate  ijosilion. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  studei 
gather  that  although  there  are  many  diffe 
elements  in  the  various  stones,  the  j 
structure  is  essentially  the  same.  Me  ma 
enumerate  a few  of  the  more  prominent  f 
which  serve  to  distinguish  one  kind  of  Ball 
from  another,  analysing  each  component  f 

Oolitic  grannies. — Always  distinct  and 
formed.  Nuclei  may  consist  of  a fragir 
shell  ; in  some,  small  and  insignificant,  in 
large  and  controlling  the  ultimate  sn: 
the  granule;  some  “nuclei”  have  on 
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coating  only.  Occasionally  three  or  mor 
® i , roIlC 


ments  already  partially  coated  are 
one,  and  the  whole  enveloped  by  thick 
layers.  Very  rarely  the  nuclei  consist  ot 
grains.  The  concentric  coatings  are  son 
amorphous,  and  are  successively  overlaid 
lighter  and  more  crystalline  layer.  > 
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granules  minute  cracks  radiate  from  the 
to  the  circumference.  The  regularity  in 
is  also  a point  to  be  noted,  as  well  as  the 
lity  of  the  granules  to  each  other.  Special 
on  should  be  paid  to  those  which  adhere, 
ae  nature  of  the  adhesive  mineral  must 
! be  carefully  ascertained.  In  some  Bath 
the  granules  are  light  brown  in  tint ; in 
the  matrix  is  spotted  with  iron  stains,  or  the 
inous  markings  are  observed  to  follow  a set 
In  certain  varieties  the  granules  are 
bly  regular  and  uniform  in  size,  or  the 
e may  be  the  case,  and  extremely  small  ones 
eveloped  in  juxtaposition  to  abnormally 
ones. 

mtic  Remaiiis. — Always  present  in  greater 
quantity.  In  some  varieties  of  the  stone 
jnctated  remains  of  echinoderms,  or  sea- 
ls, are  very  abundant  ; but  the  commonest 
tuents  are  pieces  of  the  shells  of  mollusca, 
onally  composed  of  that  unstable  mineral, 
lite.  Pieces  of  bryozoa  are  also  rather 
on  in  certain  kinds,  and  may  be  readily 
juisherl  by  their  characteristic  cellular 
ire  and  ornate  appearance.  The  com- 
'c  size  of  the  organic  fragments  is  also 
rrentiating  feature.  Some  of  them  are 
decomposed,  and  in  an  earthy  condition, 
others  have  all  the  clear  transparency 
live  of  a high  slate  of  preservation  and 
lisation. 

Matrix. — Always  a crystalline  form  of 
late  of  lime,  mostly  very  abundant  and 
up  all  pores  of  the  stone.  Sometimes 
'C,  with  well-formed  cleavage  lines  ; but 
'equently  granulated  and  much  broken  up. 
characters  of  the  matrix  have  been  alluded 
he  course  of  the  preceding  remarks, 
he  student  will  now  carelully  note  which  of 
peculiarities  occur  in  any  one  Bath  stone, 
n becomes  aware  that  they  are  constant  in 
tone,  and  are  never  found  similarly 
ted  in  other  varieties  of  the  stone.  In 
vords,  the  divers  kinds  of  Bath  stone  may 
?tinguished  one  from  the  other  by  the 
ng  together  of  definite  sets  of  structural 
ters,  which  can  only  be  determined  by 
cojuc  analysis. 


OBITUAR  K 


RoDEHT  Allen  Yerbury.— The  senior 
of  R.  A,  Yerbury  & Sons,  of  Kilburn,  died 
iday  last,  at  his  residence,  St.  Margaret's 
Kilburn,  aged  seventy-four.  Mr,  Yerbury 
need  business  at  Kilburn  in  1842.  and  was 
;he  pioneers  of  the  building  operations  which 
ade  the  Kilburn  of  to-day.  I')uring  the  long 
of  fifty  years  he  carried  on  his  business  so  as 
a reputation  for  good  workmanship  and 
s rectitude.  His  works  commenced  upon 
Iton  estate,  and  include  many  important 
and  public  buildings,  among  which  maybe 
led  St.  Mary’s  Convalescent  Home,  Broad- 
Orphanage  of  Mercy.  Kilburn ; (Jueen 
Orphanage,  Paddington  ; Gordon  Memorial 
, Kilburn  ; Princess  I'redericka  Schools, 
.en  ; Wilberforce  Schools,  Chelsea ; Cottage 
' Rotherhithe,  &c. 


■ENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Church.  Sleights,  near  Wuitky.— The 
ly  of  turning  the  first  sod  in  conne.vion  with 
a new  church  (St.  John  the  Evangelist)  for 
near  Whitby,  was  performed  on  the  25th 
Mrs.  Walker.  The  estimated  total  cost  of 
edifice  is  about  3,000/.  Mr.  Christian,  of 
all-place,  London,  is  the  architect ; and 
Padbury  & Sons,  Scarborough,  the  con- 

IISES,  Sw.\NSEA. — A contract  has  been 
into  with  Mr.  David  Jenkins,  contractor, 
1,  for  the  erection  of  new  business  premises 
the  Mackworth  Hotel,  Wind-street.  The 
d new  premises  in  Wind-street,  so  far  as  the 
n is  concerned,  will  he  of  Bath  stone  and 
of  Dean  blue  stone,  in  alternate  courses, 
ound-tioor  will  be  occupied  by  the  Capital 
anties  Bank,  Limited.  In  the  attics  will  be 
:1  rooms  and  offices  for  the  caretaker,  while 
jes  will  be  erected  on  each  floor.  There  will 
^te  coal-cellars  for  each  block  of  offices, 
ihitects  are  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jones.  Rowlands,  & 
we,  Swansea. 

;:l,  Newcastle. — A block  of  buildings 
•ear  the  name  of  the  Eldon  Buildings  have 
i>cled  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Grey-street, 
jtle,  in  place  of  the  old  Eldon,  It  consists  of 
At  to  be  fitted  u]5  as  a grill  ; on  the  ground 
(a  restaurant  occupying  the  back,  the  front 
being  let  as  shops.  The  large  billiard  room, 

" 18  ft. , is  on  the  first  floor,  and  above  this  are 


suites  of  offices.  The  kitchens  are  situated  on  the 
third  floor,  from  which  a goods  lift  communicates 
with  all  the  floors.  Externally  the  building  is  of 
dressed  ashlar  in  a Classic  style,  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  buildings  in  Grey-street,  and  is  64  ft.  in 
height.  The  front  is  divided  by  composite  pilasters, 
with  round-headed  windows  to  the  first  floor  and 
wrought  iron  balconies  to  them.  The  building  is 
lighted  by  the  electric  light  tiiroughout.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  Walter  Scott  of  Newcastle,  the 
wrought-iron  work  being  done  by  Messrs.  Biinbridge 
& Crimson,  of  Gateshead,  and  the  decoration  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Laidler,  of  Newcastle.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  drawings  and 
under  the  jiersonal  superintendence  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Oliver  and  Leeson. 

New  Sunday  Schools  at  Stockto.v.— On  the 
26th  ult.,  new  Sunday  school  and  parish  room, 
built  for  St.  Peter’s  parish,  Stockton,  were  opened 
by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  The  cost  of  the  school, 
which  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Craggs  & Benson, 
is  about  1,150/..  and  the  building  consists  of  one 
large  room  80  ft.  by  34  ft.,  and  six  class-rooms. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Linton,  of  Stockton,  was  the  architect. 

Proposed  People’s  Palace  for  Glasgow.— 
The  Glasgow  City  Engineer  has  prepared  a plan 
for  the  proposed  People’s  Palace  on  the  Green. 
From  the  designs,  which  have  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  committee  of  the  Town  Council  appointed  to 
consider  the  question,  it  appears  that  the  Palace  will 
consist  of  a front  building,  containing  two  large 
reading-rooms,  a museum,  and  a picture  gallery  ; 
and  at  the  back  there  will  be  a glass-covered  winter 
garden.  A site  has  been  secured  to  the  south-east 
of  (Jreenhead  Baths,  and  the  principal  front  will 
face  the  London-street  entrance  to  the  Green.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  19,000/. 

New  Church,  Wednesbury.— A new  church 
has  been  erected  in  the  King’s  Hill  district, 
Wednesbury,  by  Messrs.  Hammond,  of  Darlaston, 
from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  W.  D.  Joynson, 
the  total  cost  being  about  1,800/.  The  building  will 
seat  about  400  persons.  It  is  a red  brick  structure 
with  stone  facings,  the  whole  of  the  seating  accom- 
modation being  in  the  nave.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
chancel,  organ  chamber,  clergy  and  choir  vestries, 
and  an  arcaded  vestibule. 

Proposed  Restoration  of  Christ  Church, 
Halifax. — At  a recent  meeting  of  churchwardens 
and  sidesmen  the  plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Horsfall  & Williams,  architects,  Halifax,  loi 
the  restoration  and  addition  to  Christ  Church, 
were  taken  into  consideration.  They  comprise  the 
following  works  : — The  remodelling  of  the  west  end 
of  the  churoh  and  providing  improved  access  to 
gallery  by  the  erection  of  two  outside  and  indepen- 
dent staircases  and  vestries  ; the  opening  out  of 
ante-church  vestibule,  and  throwing  the  same  into 
the  nave,  thus  providing  additional  accommodation  ; 
the  providing  of  better  and  more  appropriate  posi- 
tion for  font ; the  present  doorway  opening  directly 
into  the  nave  at  the  south-east  corner  of  same  to  be 
permanently  closed,  and  a window  inserted  ; the 
gallery  at  the  west  end  to  be  remodelled,  and  sitting 
provided  on  the  curve  instead  of  massed  together  at 
right  angles  as  at  present.  Here  will  be  also  pro- 
vided accommodation  for  Sunday  scholars.  Addi- 
tional accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for  the  choir 
by  extending  the  choir-stalls,  and  reducing  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  Communion.  The  heating  is  to 
be  entirely  overhauled,  and  a scheme  of  ventilation 
provided.  The  nave  will  be  roofed  by  an  open- 
limbered  roof.  The  estimated  outlay,  including  cost 
of  organ,  will  be  about  5,000/. 

Unionist  Cluii,  Troon.  Ayr.— A new  club  is 
being  erected  in  Templehill-street  by  the  Unionists 
of  Troon.  The  building  has  a frontage  in  Temple- 
hill-street  of  about  50  ft.  On  the  lower  story  there 
is  a line  of  five  shops,  and,  in  addition,  premises, 
also  on  the  street  level,  are  to  be  occupied  as  the 
post  office  of  the  district.  The  reading-room, 
situated  above  the  post  office,  is  a circular  apartment 
30  ft.  in  diameter,  and  a billiard-room  is  provided. 
The  main  hall  measures  79  ft.  by  34  ft.,  and  in  rear 
of  the  principal  building  will  be  a bowling  alley 
83  ft.  in  length.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the 
Scottish  Baronial,  and  Mr.  Ingram,  Kilmarnock,  is 
architect. 


Post  Office  Buildings.  Pontyj’ridd.— A new 
post  office  has  just  been  opened  at  Pontypridd.  The 
new  premises  are  centrally  situated  in  Taff-street. 
The  new  building  has  a front  elevation  of  red  and 
white  brick.  The  basement  and  ground  floor  cover 
an  area  of  48  ft.  by  88  ft.  Mr.  Arthur  O.  Evans 
was  the  architect  for  the  building. 

Additions  to  Idiot  Asylum,  Knowle, 
Birmingham.  — The  Midland  Counties  Idiot 
Asylum  at  Knowle,  near  Birmingham,  has  re- 
cently been  considerably  enlarged  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
F.  B.  Osborn,  architect,  Bennett’s  Hill,  Birmingham. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Barnsley  & Sons,  contractors,  and  consist  of  large 
central  dining  and  recreation  hall,  new  kitchen  and 
scullery  departments,  dairy  pantries,  store.s,  &c., 
also  four  large  dormitories,  nurses’  bed-rooms,  linen 
rooms,  and  other  necessary  offices,  committee  rooms, 
secretary’s  office,  and  school-rooms  on  each  side  of 
the  house. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS 

Drainage  and  Sewage  Purification.  Ripon. 
— special  meeting-of  the  Ripon  City  Council  was 
held  in  committee  on  the  i6th  ult.,  the  Mayor 
(Alderman  Smith)  in  the  chair,  to  receive  the  report 
of  Mr.  A.  E,  Preston,  C.E.,  of  Bradford,  upon  the 
proposed  works  of  sewage  purification,  intercepting 
sewers,  and  new  main  sewers  for  the  city.  From  the 
report  it  appears  that  the  diversion  of  the  sewage 
from  the  rivers  Ure  and  Skell  is  the  most  pressing 
matter,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  intercepting  sewers.  It  is  proposed  to 
converge  the  sewers  on  Fisher-green,  a point  about 
half-a-mile  below  the  city,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Skell  and  Ure,  and  to  treat  the  sewage  by 
intermittent  filtration,  for  which  twenty-five  acres  of 
land  will  be  required.  The  estimate  of  the  cost 
is  (including  land,  2,500/.)  17,700/.  The  scheme 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Council,  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

North  Br^ge,  Edinburgh.- A special  meet- 
ing of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  was  held  on  the 
25th  ult.  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  draft 
agreement  between  the  Corporation  and  the  North 
British  Railway  Company  regarding  the  new  railway 
hotel,  and  the  proposed  new  North  Bridge.  The 
principal  points  in  the  agreement  are  the  proposal  to 
construct  a new  North  Bridge  with  a width  of  75  ft. 
at  a cost  not  e.xceeding  90,000/.,  the  erection  by  the 
company  of  a railway  hotel  between  the  Waverley 
steps  and  North  Bridge-street,  with  a height  of  not 
more  than  95  ft.  above  the  level  of  Princes-street ; 
the  contribuiion  by  the  company  of  30.000/.  towards 
the  construction  of  the  bridge,  and  the  redemption 
at  twenty-six  years'  purchase  of  a rent  of  125/.  per 
annum  paid  by  the  company  to  the  Corporation  for 
subjects  within  the  area  of  the  Waverley  station. 
The  Lord  Provost  having  explained  me  agree- 
ment, _ moved  that  the  Council  approve  of  the 
committee’s  report,  and  approve  generally  of  the 
draft  agreement  regarding  the  North  Bridge  and 
relative  matters,  and  remit  to  the  committee,  with 
powers  to  have  it  finally  adjusted  with  the  railway 
company,  executed  and  confirmed  by  Parliament, 
and  to  proceed  with  the  North  Bridge  Improvement 
Bill.  Treasurer  M'Crae  seconded.  With  regard  to 
the  height  of  the  hotel,  he  thought  90  ft.  should 
have  been  the  extreme  height  sanctioned  by  the 
Corporation  ; but  they  must  remember  that  in 
agreeing  to  the  95  ft.  asked  by  the  railway  com- 
pany they  had  got  considerable  concessions,  the 
railway  company  now  being  not  only  willing  to 
throw  into  the  public  pavement  that  part  repre- 
sented by  the  present  area,  but  bound  to  put 
back  the  wall  ol  their  building  10  ft.  further 
still-  They  would  thus  have  an  area  which, 
although  not  open  to  the  public,  would  be  of 
advantage  in  apparently  diminishing  the  height 
of  the  building  in  Princes-street.  Mr.  Kinloch 
Anderson  contended  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
bridge,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  William 
Arrol,  was  premature,  and  moved  that  the  agree- 
ment be  disapproved.  At  this  point  it  was  agreed 
that  the  clauses  of  the  agreement  should  be  con- 
sidered seriatim.  This  having  been  done,  the 
amendment,  which  had  been  seconded  by  Mr. 
Brown,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  motion  became  the 
unanimous  finding  of  the  Council.  A deputation 
to  London  to  support  the  Bill  was  appointed. 

Proposed  Sewage  Works,  Rich.mond. — .\ 
Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  on 
the  26th  ult.,  by  Mr.  Rienzi  Walton,  M.Inst.C.E., 
at  the  Board  Room  Main  Drainage  Works, 
Mortlake,  with  reference  to  an  application  by 
the  Richmond  Main  Sewerage  Board  to  borrow 
7,500/.  for  additional  works.  The  plans  of 
the  proposed  works  were  explained  by  Mr. 
William  Fairley,  Assoc. M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  the 
engineer,  and  include  a triple  expansion  pumping 
engine,  capable  of  pumping  12  million  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours,  additional  sludge-presses  to  be 
worked  on  a combined  system  of  air-pressure  and 
direct  pumping,  screening-chamber,  outfall  to  river, 
storm  overflows,  and  other  works. 


Elland  Drai.n’AGE. — On  Wednesday  a Local 
Government  inquiry  was  held  by  Colonel  J.  O. 
Hasted,  R.E.,  into  an  application  for  powers  to 
borrow  13,500/.  for  works  of  main  drainage  and 
sewage  disposal,  and  800/.  for  the  purchase  of  land 
to  be  used  as  a rubbish  tip.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  works  relating  to  the  sewage  dees  not  include 
land,  twenty  acres  of  whicli  will  be  leased  from  the 
trustees  of  the  Savile  estate  on  favourable  terms. 
Mr.  Malcolm  Paterson.  M.Inst.C.E.,  explained  the 
scheme.  The  drainage  works  include  several 
hundred  yards  of  cast-iron  pipes  to  be  laid  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  Calder,  or  suspended  on  brackets  from 
the  river  wall,  a syphon  132  ft.  long  under  the  same 
river,  and  another  75  ft.  long  under  the  Calder  and 
Helble  Canal.  The  .sewers  discharge  at  a single 
point  by  gravitation.  The  ordinary  flow  of  sewage 
was  estimated  at  75  galls,  per  head,  including  the 
whole  of  the  trade  refuse  of  Elland,  which  is  an 
important  woollen  manufacturing  district.  Tanks 
for  a population  of  12,000  were  designed,  with  a net 
capacity  of  600,000  galls.  After  precipitation, 
which  will  probably  be  by  lime,  assisted  by  some 
other  chemical  agent,  the  effluent  will  be  filtered 
through  twelve  acres  of  the  land,  which  is  well  fitted 
in  its  nature,  contour,  and  level,  for  the  purpose, 
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being  a sandy  river  alluvium,  containing  much 
fermginous  deposit.  The  inspector  viewed  the  land 
and  the  lines  of  the  three  outfall  sewers. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  St.  Maiig.\ret's  Chl'rch.  Ilkley. 


_A  new  stained -glass  window  was  dedicated 
recently  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Ilkley.  The 
window  has  been  inserted  on  the  south  side  of  the 
edifice,  and  has  been  designed  by  Sir  _E.  Burne- 
Tones.  There  are  four  angels  bearing  musical  instru- 
ments. with  a background  of  diaper  work,  and  the 
text  '•  In  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  mv 
Father  which  is  in  heaven”  is  written  on  a scroll 
under  the  figures.  The  glasswork  has  been  e.xecuted 
by  Morris  & Co.,  Merton  Abbey.  Surrey, 
cost  of  the  window  is  100/. 


The  total 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  Conseil-G^niJral  of  the  Seine  has 
approved  of  the  project  drawn  up  by  M.  Poussin 
(architect)  for  the  construction  at  Fresnes-les- 
Rungis  of  a large  Departmental  prison  to  replace  St. 

Maras.  Ste.  Pdlagie,  and  La  Roquette. The 

Conseil-Gdn^ral  of  the  Seine  is  at  present  discussing 
the  building  of  a new  hotel  to  accommodate  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine  and  the  administrative  services 
of  that  department,  which  is  at  present  housed  in 

the  Hdtel  de  Ville. M.  Moncel.  ■'  Maitre  des 

Resquestes " to  the  Council  of  State,  has  been 
appointed  general  secretary  for  the  1900  L.KhibitiM.^ 

The  various  sculptural  groups  in  •‘staff 

modelled  by  M.  Fremiet  and  M,  Falgmere  to 
decorate  the  fountain  basin  of  the  Trocaddro  have 
become  so  disintegrated  that  it  has  been  deci^’ed  to 

remove  them. The  death  is  announced  at  Pans. 

of  M.  L.  H.  Lefort,  architect,  and  Member  of  the 
Conseilri'Hygifene  of  the  arrondisseinent  of  Sens.— 

A large  hospital  is  to  be  erectetl  at  Renazd  with 
funds  left  for  the  purpose  by  a rich  proprietor  in  the 
neighbourhood.  M.  Ridel,  of  the  Department  of 

Mayenne,  is  the  architect. The  town  of  Vichy  is 

going  into  e.xtensive  works  of  embellishment  and 

sanitation  at  a cost  of  three  million  francs. 

Extensive  works  are  about  to  be  undertaken 
at  Nice  for  the  improvement  of  the  port,  the 
completion  of  the  Public  Gardens,  the  construction 
of  sewers  in  the  Carabacel  quarter,  and  the  creation 
of  an  open  air  circus  in  the  "Vallon  desl-leurs. 
The  total  expenditure  is  estimated  at  about 

1,200,000  francs. M Chateauroux  works  at  an 

outlay  of  1,800,000  francs  are  to  be  entered  on  for 
the  building  of  a hospital,  a Hotel  de  \ ille,  a Public 

Library,  and  a covered  market. Pl.nns  for  the 

improvement  of  the  port  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer  have 
been  definitely  adopted,  at  a cost  of  15  to  20  million 

francs. The  Lyons  Exhibition  was  formally 

opened  on  Sunday  last. 

Germany. — The  Emperor  has  nominated  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  Hans  Muller  Permanent  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  .kcademy  of  Art  at  Berlin.  He  is  chiefly 
known  as  an  authority  on  the  History  of  Music,  and 
was  President  of  the  German  Commission  at  the 
Vienna  International  Music  and  Theatre  Exhibition 

in  1892. The  Emperor  has  granted  5.000/.  for  ^ 

the  restoration  of  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Caffarelli 
Palace,  the  German  Embassy  in  Rome,  and  for  its 

decoration  with  frescoes  by  Professor  Prell. The 

municipality  of  Berlin  has  granted  15,000/.  towards 
the  1896  Industrial  Exhibition  on  condition  that 
the  same  amount  be  handed  over  to  a charitable 
institution  from  any  surplus  there  may  be  at  the  close 
of  the  show.  The  authorities  offer  the  Treptow 
Park  as  the  site.  The  supporters  of  the  Lietzen 
Lake  site  declare  it  offers  better  and  more  agreeable 
communications  with  the  city,  and  is  in  a wealthier 
quarter  than  the  Treptow  site,  which  is  in  the  east 
end  : moreover,  the  municipality  of  Charloltenburg 
will  grant  7,500/.  to  the  e.xhibition  should  the 

western  site  be  chosen. The  German  Fishery 

Society  has  decided  to  hold  an  e.xhibilion  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  1896.—; — 
The  Berlin  Art  Exhibition  will  contain  a collection 
of  this  year’s  publications  of  the  ' ' Society  for 
Etching.”  The  place  where  Professor  Siemering's 
model  of  the  Philadelphia  Washington  Monument 
formerly  stood  will  be  occupied  by  a large  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Emperor  William  I.,  by  Professor 
Hilger.  Among  the  Arts  and  Crafts  exhibits  will  be 
a room'  decorated  by  the  Munich  painter,  Josef 

Rysi. The  rebuilding  of  the  Marienkirche  is  so 

far  completed  that  the  opening  ceremony  is  expected 
to  take  place  in  September.  The  new  stained-glass 
windows,  costing  nearly  1,000/.,  are  shortly  to  be 
fixed. 

Denmark. — King  Christian  the  other  day  made 
an  inspection  of  the  Marble  Church,  which  is  now 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  bells  were 
tried  for  the  first  time.  The  work  now  remaining  is 
entirely  internal.  The  mosaic  floor  is  finished  and 
the  heating  apparatus  has  been  approved,  and  the 
scaffolding,  too,  around  the  main  entrance  has  been 
removed.  It  is  expected  that  the  church — or,  rather, 
cathedral — will  be  consecrated  at  Whitsuntide.  The 
present  architects  are  Professor  Meldahl,  Crown 
Architect,  and  Herr  Jensen,  acting  architect.— — 
The  designs  for  the  huge  dome  to  the  vestibule  of 


the  Glyptothec,  or  new  .Art  Gallery,  in  Copenhagen, 
have  now  been  finished.  They  will  be  executed  in 

terra-cotta. An  improvement  has  been  made  in 

the  building  regulations  of  Copenhagen  with  refer- 
ence to  kitchen  sinks  and  the  escape  of  noxious 

smells. A new  church  is  to  be  erected  in  the 

town  of  Skive.  The  cost  will  be  100,000  kr.,  a 

legacy  left  by  a private  individual. The  ancient 

•' Cloister  Church  ” at  Horsens  has  been  restored  : 
the  work,  which  was  carried  out  by  the  State,  has 
occupied  six  years,  the  architects  being  Professor 
Storck,  the  well-known  antiquarian  architect, 

and  Herr  Estrup. The  municipality  of  the 

city  of  Kallundborg  has  decided  to  provide 
new  gas  and  waterworks  at  a cost  of  200,000  kr. 

The  authorities  of  Ril-e  Cathedral,  in  Jutland, 

have  purchased  certain  houses  around  the  edifice, 
which  are  to  be  demolished,  and  the  site 
laid  out  as  gardens,  in  order  to  improve  the  aspect 

of  the  cathedral. The  death  is  announced,  at  the 

age  of  ninety-three,  of  Prof.  Privy  Councillor  P.  \\  . 
Forchhammer,  the  well-known  Danish  archivologist. 

The  excavation  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  church 

at  Grenaa  has  now  been  completed,  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  National  Museum,  Copenhagen,  have 
decided  to  preserve  the  ruins,  which  show  the  com- 
plete plan  of  the  edifice. The  work  of  restoring 

the  ancient  Castle  of  Valid  after  the  fire  is  rapidly 
progressing.  The  so-called  “ round  ” tower,  which 
was  cracked  from  top  to  bottom,  has  been  repaired 
with  cement  and  anchors,  and  the  “square”  tower 
is  now  in  hand,  The  walls  have  been  found  far  less 
solid  than  was  at  first  supposed,  and  they  have,  in 
consequence,  suffered  greatly  from  the  fire.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Crown  architects. 

Excavations  have  been  effected  by  the  National 

Museum  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  Lilleborg, 
in  the  island  of  Bornholm,  in  the  Baltic.^ 
walls  are  fairly  intact.  A number  of  antiquities 
have  been  found.  The  castle  was  destroyed  in  the 

wars  of  the  thirteenth  century. The  demand  for 

electricity  in  Copenhagen  is  so  great  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  enlarge  the  municipal  system  at  a cost  of 

22.000  kr. A German  firm  purposes  to  commence 

the  reworking  of  the  old  limestone  quarries  at 
Sangsirup.  near  Grenaa,  with  the  stone  from  which 
many  ancient  churches  in  Jutland  were  built. — 
One  of  the  greatest  engineering  works  undertaken  in 
Denmark  has  been  completed  of  late,  viz.,  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  breakwater  at  Knudshoved  in 
the  Great  Belt,  and  vi.i  which  passes  therailway  and 
steamboat  traffic  with  the  Continent.  It  is  950  ft. 
in  length,  and  was  commenced  by  a firm  of  con- 
tractors in  1890  under  the  supervision  of  Govern- 
ment engineers.  The  cost  has  been  about 

450.000  kr. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arch.f.ological  Discoveries  near  Cakdiff- 
— Some  discoveries  of  an  archrvological  character 
have  been  made  on  the  Ely  Racecourse,  near  Cardiff. 
Trenches  were  dug,  and  in  two  of  them  were  found 
sections  of  Roman  hypocaust  hot-air  pipes,  frag- 
ments of  Roman  pottery  of  a black  and  greyish 
coloiu-,  pieces  of  Roman  mortar,  a boar’s  tusk,  and 
two  portions  of  human  bones.  The  discoveries 
made  do  not  quite  coincide  with  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Slorrie  that  a marsh  village  formerly  existed  on  the 
racecourse,  but  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
spot  was  once  the  site  of  a large  Roman  villa  or 
encampment.  The  investigations  will  be  continued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Naturalists’  Society. — 
Western  Mail. 

Gallowgate,  Nf.wcasilf,.— .a  large  slice  of 
the  old  houses  at  the  south  side  of  Gallowgate  has 
now  been  removed,  says  the  Xn>.'castle  Chronicle, 
and  probably  ere  a few  months  pass  away  the 
whole  of  that  portion  of  the  street,  with  the  baths 
included,  will  be  razed  to  the  ground.  There  will 
be  enough  land  left,  however,  for  the  formation  of 
a few  shops  after  the  widened  thoroughfare  has 
been  made.  The  present  improvement  has  been 
decided  upon  after  mature  consideration,  and  after 
various  suggestions  for  a wider  thoroughfare  to  the 
Barrack-road  had  been  made.  One  of  these  sugges- 
tions was  to  cut  a wav  straight  through  the  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  * of  the  Co-operative  Stores  in 
Newgate-street  and  form  a wide  road  from  that  way 
to  Gallowgate.  Another  idea,  embodied  in  plans 
shown  at  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  in  1887.  was  that 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  architect.  It  was  to  make  a 
thoroughfare  directly  through  the  old  property  at 
the  foot  of  Percy-street.  carry  it  behind  Albion- 
street,  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  I^eazes,  and 
straight  on  to  the  Barrack-road.  Roth  these  ideas 
were  excellent,  and  neither  would  have  entailed  a 
fabulous  expense.  As  the  Corporation,  however, 
have  decided  on  the  middle  course,  the  public  have 
nothing  now  to  do  but  to  acquiesce  and  be  satisfied. 
But  what  a change  there  will  be  in  Gallowgate  if  the 
new  infirmary  should  be  built  on  the  Leazes,  and  a 
wide  thoroughfare,  with  tramlines,  constructed  to 
run  to  the  north-west  end  of  the  city  ! 

Inventions  Exhibition  in  Copenhagen. — An 
international  e.xhibition  of  modern  inventions  is  now 
being  held  in  Copenhagen.  The  majority  of  ex- 
hibitors are  foreign,  mostly  German.  There  are  303 
exhibits,  including  motors  of  all  kinds,  automatic 
tools,  artesian  bores,  electric  apparatus,  transport 
appliances,  furniture,  stoneware,  lightning  and 


ventilation  apparatus,  sewerage  improvcm 
pumps.  &c. 

Surveyors'  Institution  Prizes. — The  S 
tary  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  writes  that  ir 
list  of  the  candidates  who  have  passed  their  e.xar 
tion (page  326  rt«/if)  the  asterisks  referring  to  foot 
stating  the  winners  of  prizes  appear  to  refer  t 
names  following  them  instead  of  those  prect 
them,  which  are  the  prize-winners'  names.  M 
not  read  it  so  : an  asterisk  is  usually  placed  a 
end  of  the  name  or  sentence  to  which  a foo 
refers,  and  not  at  the  beginning,  and  a spao 
left  by  the  printers  between  the  asterisk  ant 
following  name.  To  make  it  quite  clear,  how 
we  may  state  that  the  asterisk  references  in  tl 
refer  in  each  case  to  the  name  preceding  them. 

The  .Albert  Palace,  Battersea.— The 
is  fixed  for  the  29th  inst.  of  the  materials  t 
Albert  Palace,  Battersea,  and  Connaught 
which  formed  part  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition, 
The  sale  will  be  made  by  order  of  the  Commis^ 
of  Her  Majesty's  Works,  but  it  seems  will 
extend  to  the  great  organ  which,  we  read,  has 
bought  for  the  new  Abbey  Church  at  Fort  Aug 
in  Scotland.  It  is  also  stated  that  arrangemen 
pending  for  a disposal  of  all  the  palace  sit 
building  purposes.  The  materials  com  prise  i ,00 
of  wrought  and  cast  iron  in  girders,  00I1 
principals,  &c.,  and  16,000  ft.  of  flanged  hot- 
piping,  with  1,000  ft.  of  iron  railing.  The  J 
has  remained  closed  for  six  years  past,  having 
last  used  for  a “ Wild  West”  entertainment. 

Jerusalem  and  Jaffa. — According  to  a; 
report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  it ' 
seem  that  ancient  Jerusalem  is  fast  going  the  v 
ancient  Rome.  On  the  western  side  houses 
increased  so  rapidly  within  the  last  few  years  I 
large  suburb  called  “ Modern  Jerusalem  ” has 
where  previously  fields  and  vineyards  existed, 
available  piece  of  land  is  being  bought  by  Ijene 
societies,  missions,  and  private  persons.  Duri] 
past  year  the  first  public  garden  was  complelo 
side  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  although,  as  longas  Jert 
has  not  a proper  water  supply,  any  irnprovem 
the  kind  must  necessarily  be  on  a small  seal 
public  garden  has,  in  addition  to  providing  1 
habitants  with  a place  of  resort  and  recreation 
away  with  what  formerly  used  to  be  a waste 
At  Jaffa,  a series  of  buildings,  consisting  of  loc 
and  stores  with  dwellings  over  them,  are  beini 
strucled  by  the  Greek  Convent  just  outside  tl 
gate  of  the  town.  It  is  reported  that  a con( 
for  irrigating  the  orange-groves  and  plain  of 
with  water  from  the  river  .\uga  has  been  gi 
Mr.  Navon,  of  Jerusalem,  the  concessionaire^ 
Jaffa-Jerusalem  Railway. 

Antiquarian  Find  at  Buxton.— Grinlc 
ancient  barrow,  belter  known  as  Solomon's  T 
on  the  summit  of  a hill  overlooking  Buxton,  h 
been  opened  by  permission  of  the  Duke  of  1 
shire.  Some  local  antiquarians  personally 
took  the  excavation,  and  were  rewarded  fo 
trouble  by  finding,  just  a foot  from  the  surf^ 
skeleton  of  a human  being.  A foot  deep 
another  skeleton.  Between  the  body  and  the 
lay  a nide  earthen  vessel,  4 in.  in  height  t 
wide,  the  interior  being  of  dark  blue  colour,  a 
outside  a pale  red.  On  the  exterior  is  a nidi 
ment.  The  vessel  is  slated  to  be  early  British 
skeleton,  which  was  in  a more  perfect  conditic 
the  first-named,  was  laid  in  a cist,  and  was  th 
person  nearly  6 ft.  in  height. 

An  Ancient  Gate  of  Totnes. — Respecti 
restoration  of  the  ancient  north  gate  presentee 
Borough  of  Totnes  by  Mr.  Mildmay,  M.l 
James'  Hine,  architect,  Plymouth,  reported 
Totnes  Corporation  on  the  24th  ult.  that  tl 
had  a less  pleasing  appear.ance  than  when 
saw  it.  having  been  denuded  of  all  the  growtl 
formerly  clung  to  it,  and  which  contributed  s 
to  its  beauty.  But  while  regretting  this  was  ( 
removed,  it  would  no  doubt  in  time  have  t 
down  the  arch.  Above  the  crown  of  the  arcl 
was  a low  parapet  wall,  which  no  doul 
terminated  with  the  battlements.  They  weri 
features  in  structures  of  this  kind,  and  th 
ancient  seal  of  the  borough  he  imagined  sho' 
embattled  gateway.  Mr.  Hine  further  advi; 
building  of  the  battlements,  and  allowing  th 
grow  over  the  masonry  on  both  sides. — Thi 
was  referred  to  the  Public  Health  Committee 
The  Tower  Bridge  Southern  Appro 
The  case  of  the  Corporation  of  London  agai 
application  of  the  principle  of  betterment  un 
Bill  promoted  by  the  London  County  Com 
opened  on  the  ist  inst.  by  Mr.  Liltler  to  th 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  presided 
Mr.  Coddington.  He  contended  that  thepro| 
the  approaches  was  bettered  by  the  Corpi 
who  bad  spent  1.000,000/.  on  the  Tower  Brid 
did  not  ask  for  betterment  at  all.  The  sum  i; 
under  that  head  was  a comparatively  small  0 
those  who  seemed  to  be  bettered  would  1 
contest  the  great  question  of  principle  ag 
wealthy  body  like  the  London  County  ( 
and  would  have  to  go  to  great  expense.  I 
raitted,  therefore,  that  such  a large  queslioi 
not  properly  be  settled  in  a Bill  of  this  kinc 
Chairman  gave  the  judgment  of  the  Coran 
follows  : — The  committee  has  decided  that  1 
amble  of  the  Bill  is  proved  subject  to  these  co 
— that  the  betterment  charge  should  only  app 
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s clearly  shown  that  property  is  substantially  and 
manently  increased  in  value  by  the  improvement, 
e also  consider  that  before  the  alterations  are 
;un  property  owners  affected  shall  have  power  to 
im  that  a valuer  be  appointed  by  the  Local 
wernment  Board  to  make  an  independent  valua- 
n at  the  expense  of  the  London  County  Council 
'such  land  situated  within  the  limits  of  deviation 
the  London  County  Council  consider  will  be 
>ject  to  betterment,  and  the  Committee  are  of 
nion  that  the  subsequent  valuations  for  belter- 
nt  should  be  included  in  one  assessment. 
.ANGSTONs'  Patent  Folding  Fireguard. — 
is  is  a form  of  fireguard  constructed  to  be  hinged 
'the  grate  or  mantelpiece  permanently,  and  to 
tn  in  folding  pieces  and  fold  back  against  the 
5S  of  the  grate.  It  seems  quite  feasible,  and  is 
tainly  better  than  the  fireguard  hung  on  to  the 
s,  which  is  an  insufficient  protection  and  looks 
lightly.  This  one,  as  the  patentee,  Mr.  H. 
rdwicke  Langston,  points  out,  may  be  made  an 
amental  adjunct  to  the  fireplace,  and  serve  as  a 
ering  or  front  of  it  when  not  in  use. 

)lRECTORSHn>  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. — 

. Poynter,  R.A. , has  been  selected  to  the  vacant 
■ectorship  of  the  National  Gallery.  The  choice 
between  him  and  Mr.  .Sidney  Colvin,  Keeper  of 
Prints  at  the  British  Museum,  and  late  Slade 
ifessor  of  Fine  Art  at  Cambridge. 

'he  City  Commission  of  Srvver.s.— At  the 
Durned  meeting  of  this  Court  on  Tuesday,  the 
icipal  subjects  discussed  were  the  question  of 
:ting  swimming-baths  and  washhouses  within  the 
y,  the  widening  of  Milton-street,  Cripplegate, 
the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Wm.  Sedgwick 
inders  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  In  opposi- 
to  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton,  M.  P. , to 
T the  question  of  the  baths  to  the  Sanitary  Corn- 
tee,  the  previous  question  was  moved  as  an 
jndment  by  Mr.  Miller,  but  the  amendment  was 
* by  a large  majority,  and  the  original  motion 
I carried  by  41  against  6.  A deputation  of  the 
itry  of  St.  Giles’,  Cripplegate  Without,  was  intro- 
:ed  by  Mr.  Deputy  Harvey  to  advocate  the 
loval  of  a portion  of  a single  house,  and  the 
ing  into  the  roadway  of  50  superficial  feet  of  its 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  give  a clear 
th  throughout  of  24  ft,  instead  of  23-5  at  one 
but  only  ig  ft.  6 in.  at  the  other,  which  the 
t now  has.  No  real  opposition  to  the  re- 
ointment of  Dr.  Saunders  was  offered,  but  Mr. 
llace.  Chairman  of  the  Finance  and  Improve- 
it  Committee,  moved  to  refer  the  question  to  a 
cial  Committee,  which  would  meet  next  day  to 
sider  the  question  of  reappointments  to  vacancies 
le  engineers'  department.  The  attention  of  the 
itary  Committee  was  drawn  to  the  insanitary 
dilion  of  a court  in  Cripplegate.  Bridgewater- 
whicli  was  described  by  a member  as 
most  a plague-spot  in  the  City,"  which  had  seen 
mprovement  for  200  years. 


terrace,  he  (Mr.  Coleman)  decided  that  defendant 
was  entitled  to  a fresh  written  notice.  He  regretted 
the  case  should  be  decided  on  a technical  point  and 
not  on  its  merits.  He.  therefore,  dismissed  the 
summons  with  costs.  — Yorkshire  Herald. 


OBSTRUCTION  OF  .ANCIENT  LIGHTS 
AT  BRADFORD. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  on  Friday,  last  week,  a motion  was  heard 
by  Mr.  Justice  Chittyon  the  part  of  Edward  Pyeand 
Chas.  Greening,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Alfred 
Rendell  from  the  erection  or  buildings  in  Albion- 
court,  Bradford,  which  the  pb  .ntiffs  alleged  inter- 
fered with  their  ancient  lights. 

Affidavits  from  engineers  and  architects  on  both 
sides  were  handed  in  and  models  submitted,  and  at 
tbt  conclusion  of  the  arguments  his  Lordship 
granted  the  injunction,  and  refused  to  permit  con- 
tinuance. 

Mr.  Byrne,  Q.C.,  appeared  as  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Farwell,  Q.C.,  for  the  defendant. 
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LEGAL. 

[LDING  LINE  CASE,  MIDDLESBROUGH. 

the  25th  ult.,  at  the  Middlesbrough 
ce-court.  Mr.  C.  J.  Coleman,  stipendary, 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  action  of 
Corporation  of  Middlesbrough  against  Mr. 
t,  builder,  for  not  having  set  back,  in 
irdance  with  the  order  of  the  Court,  a certain 
den  building  in  Linthorpe-road.  Mr.  Scott  is 
owner  of  a plot  of  land  at  the  corner  of  South- 
-road  and  Linthorpe-road  on  which  were  three 
U wooden  buildings  used  as  shops,  all  of  which 
5 in  close  proximity  to  the  footpath,  and  the 
)oralion  claimed  a 30-ft.  set  back  in  Lintliorpe- 
and  a 70-ft.  set  back  in  Southfield-road.  No. 
.ving  been  built  in  1874,  and  before  the  Public 
1th  .Act  was  passed  empowering  the  Corporation 
leal  with  such  houses,  could  not  therefore  be 
t with,  and  as  No.  2,  which  adjoined  Southfield- 
,,  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Coleman,  be 
gbt  within  the  70-ft.  set  back,  these  two 
monses  were  dismissed,  but  in  the  case  of 
juilding  No.  3 he  decided  that  the  Corporation 
eeded,  and  ordered  defendant  to  pay  the  costs, 
g the  penalty  at  the  nominal  sum  of  5s.,  as  he 
med  that  the  defendant  would  at  once  remove 
building.  Since  that  decision  defendant  had 
)ff  a slice  of  No.  3 and  brought  it  in  a line  with 
joining  the  two  buildings  together  by  a 
ding,  and  those  buildings  were  still  several  feet 
Jvance  of  Asbburton-terrace.  which  the  Cor- 
lion  claimed  to  be  the  building  line  in 
borpe-road.  Mr.  Bainbridge,  Town  Clerk, 
Jitted  that  the  order  of  the  Court  had  not  been 
'ed  out.  Mr.  Farrington,  for  the  defendant, 
htained  that  he  had  complied  with  the  require- 
|fs  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  No.  i he  con- 
fid  was  the  building  line  in  Linthorpe-road  and 
l^hburton-terrace,  and  they  had  brought  No.  3 
ling  to  that  line,  and  he  submitted  the  Corporation 
il  not  take  a considerable  portion  of  Mr.  Scott's 
I as  they  were  endeavouring  to  do  without  com- , 
[iting  him  for  it.  Since  the  former  proceedings 
esb  notice  had  been  given  to  defendant,  and 
gh  Mr.  Bainbridge  argued  that  this  was  un- 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 


In  the  Ch.mcery  Division  on  Tuesday  Mr.  Justice 
Stirling  gave  a considered  judgment  in  the  case  of 
Aldin  V.  Latimer  Clark  & Co.  (argued  last  sittings), 
it  being  an  action  by  the  lessee  of  certain  premises 
at  Richmond,  Surrey,  to  restrain  the  defendants,  the 
owners  of  adjoining  property,  upon  which  they  had 
erected  works  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  town 
with  electric  light,  from  violating  in  various  ways 
his  rights  as  lessee.  The  chief  ground  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  that  the  works 
erected  by  the  defendant  companv  injuriously 
affected  the  access  of  air  to  the  drying-sheds  used 
by  him  in  his  business  of  a timber-merchant,  so  as 
to  render  them  substantially  less  useful  for  the 
purposes  of  such  business  carried  on  upon  such 
premises.  The  plaintiff  also  complained  of  alleged 
interference  with  a right-of-way  granted  by  a certain 
indenture  of  lease  dated  July  i,  1878  ; of  interference 
with  certain  ventilators  in  his  stables  ; and  of  user 
of  the  defendants’  property  so  as  to  heat  his 
(plaintiff’s)  stables,  and  render  them  unhealthy, 
and  so  as  (0  endanger  his  premises  and  stock-in- 
trade,  and  cause  risk  of  damage  by  fire. 

The  plaintiff  derived  his  title  from  a Mr.  Munro, 
who  was  also  the  predecessor  in  title  of  the  defendant 
company.  The  facts  are  shortly  as  follows  In 
April,  1878,  Munro  agreed  to  sell  the  goodwill  of  his 
business  of  a timber  merchant  to  the  plaintiff  for 
i,ooo7.,  and  to  grant  him  a lease  of  that  portion  of 
the  property  on  which  that  business  was  carried  on. 
On  July  II  Munro  granted  the  plaintiffa  lease  of  the 
premises  in  question  with  buildings  thereon  for 
twentyione  years,  with  a right-of-way  over  a portion 
of  the  adjoining  property,  and  such  lease  contained 
a covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  in  the  usual  terms. 
After  the  death  of  Munro  his  devisee  sold  the  whole 
of  his  property  (including  that  demised  to  the 
plaintiff)  to  the  defendants,  who  proceeded  to  erect 
thereon  their  electric  lighting  works. 

His  Lordship,  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  judg- 
ment, said  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  injury  to  the  drying-sheds  had  been  made  out, 
but  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  granting  of  an  in- 
junction. The  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  damages  he  had  sustained  by  reason  of 
the  buildings  rendering  the  sheds  less  fit  for  use  in 
Che  ordinary  course  of  his  business  as  a timber 
merchant.  With  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the 
case,  the  learned  judge  said  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  Munro  became  subject  to  the  obligation  to 
abstain  from  doing  anything  on  his  adjoining  pro- 
perly which  would  substantially  interfere  with  the 
carrying  on  of  that  business  in  the  ordinary  course  ; 
and  that  obligation  bound  the  defendants,  as  assigns 
from  him,  subject  to  existing  lease. 

Mr.  Graham  Hastings,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Ingpen 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff;  and  Mr 
Finlay,  Q.C..  Mr.  P.  Beale,  (^.C.,  and  Mr.  Marcy 
represented  the  defendants. 


their  wages  to  the  extent  of  9s.  6d.  per  week  in 
some  cases.  Non-union  men  are  filling  the  vacancies 
created. 

Bricklayers’  Strike,  Southsea.— On  Monday 
last  there  commenced  a strike  of  the  brick- 
layers and  labourers  of  Southsea,  the  whole 
of  whom  left  their  work  on  that  evening,  The 
number  of  men  on  the  two  branches  now  out 
is  estimated  at  about  780,  but  if  the  struggle 
should  prove  to  be  a protracted  one,  hundreds  of 
men  in  other  branches  will  shortly  be  compelled  to 
suffer  in  consequence.  A similar  strike  took  place 
in  March  of  last  year,  but  happily  ended  in  little  over 
a week  by  the  masters  giving  both  branches  Ad,  per 
hour  more,  viz.,  from  yd.  to  y.Ad.  and  from'5d.  to 
5Ad.  respectively.  The  present  demand  is  an 
additional  id.  on  each  branch  {i.e.  from  to  8d., 
&c. ),  The  Mayor  of  Southsea  has  been  endeavouring 
to  act  as  mediator,  but  without  success. 


Architectural  Association. 
held  in  the  Holborn  Town  Hall. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  May  4,  . 

Members’  Soirie,  to  be 
7.45  P-m. 


Saturday,  May  5. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  Club.  — \\^\x.  to 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  by  special  permission. 

Sanitary  Insfiectors'  Association. — Mr.  W.  W.  \V’est  on 
“Sewer  and  Drain  Ventilation."  6 p.m. 

St.  Pauls  Ecclesiological  Society.— VWw.  to  the  Church 
o^F  St.  Helen’s.  Bisbopsgate,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
G.  H.  Birch,  F.S.A.  3.30  p.m. 

Queen's  Colieg^e,  Cor*. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 
History  of  Architecture."  XVI.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— li)  Visit  to 
Biel  ; (2)  Visit  to  Stenton  Church. 

Monday.  May  7. 

Royal  Institute  0/ British  Architects.— hnnxiTA  General 
Meeting.  8 p.m. 

■■ersity  Exteiuion  Society  (Chelsea  Town  Hall). 
Roger  E.  try,  M..A.,  on  “ Lionardo  da  Vinci.” 


—Mr. 

Ill, 


Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  on  Meteorolo'<’y  in 
Relation  to  Hy,dene).—T}r.  C.  Theodore  Williams  on 

Climate  in  Relation  to  Health  and  Geographical  Distri- 
bution  of  Disease.  8.30  p.m. 

Society  0/  Engineers.— hlx.  R.  Nelson  Boyd  on  “A 
Deep  Boring  near  Freistadt,  Austria,  by  the  Canadian 
aystem.  7.30  p.m. 

Victoria  Institute.— 4.^0  p m. 

Lh'crpool  Anhiiectwal  A'oc;W>.— Annual  General 
w"®’i  closing  address  by  the  President,  Mr. 

tl.  Hartley,  will  lie  delivered.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  8. 

Institution  0/ Civil  Engineers.-(z)  Paper  to  be  further 
discussed^  The  Manufacture  of  Briquette  Fuel,"  by  Mr. 
William  Colqiihoun ; (2)  (Papers  to  be  read,  time  per- 
muting).— a.  Recent  lypes  of  Ferry  Ste.amers,"  by  Mr 
Andrew  Brown  ; A The  Birkenhead  Feny-boats,  IVirral 
.and  Mersey,  by  Mr.  William  Carson.  8 11  m 

SoMytJ  Art  SMionj.-'dx.  J.  Starkie 

l-ardner  on  “Pewter.  8 p.m. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Conciliation  in  the  Newcastle  Building 
Trade,— At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Building  Trade  Federation  and  of 
the  men  connected  with  the  joiners,  millwrights,  and 
sawyers  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  held  on  the 
27th  ult.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Moore-Ede  in  the  chair, 
it  was  agreed  that  an  advance  of  a halfpenny  per 
hour  should  be  granted  to  all  joiners,  millwrights, 
and  sawyers  whose  wages  are  at  present  less  than 
gd.  per  hour,  such  alteration  to  come  into  force  on 
the  ist  August  next.  It  is  hoped  that  now  this 
wages  question  has  been  amicably  arranged,  and  a 
conciliation  Board  on  the  point  of  being  established, 
that  the  day  of  stoppages  of  work  and  dislocation  of 
the  local  building  trade  is  past. 

Strike  of  Brickmakers  at  West  Thurrock. 
— A number  of  trades  union  brickmakers  have  struck 
work  at  the  Grays  Chalk  Quarry  Company’s  works, 
and  also  at  Messrs.  Gibbs's  works,  West  Thiirrocki 


Wednesday,  May  9. 

\f  "'n  Hall,  London  IVaU). 

-Mr  riioma,  Jlashill  on  "Doors,  Windows,  and  Orna- 
mental  Joinery.  8 p.m. 

Society  0/ Arts. — 8 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  10. 

Institution  0/  Electrical  Continuation  of 

discussion  on  Mr.  R L.  Crompton’s  paper  on  “ The  Cost 
of  Electrical  Energy.  8 p.m. 

Sanitary  Institute  (Lectures  on  Meteorology  in  Relation 
to  Hy^enc).—l.U.  F.  Caster  on  “Fog,  Clouds,  and  Sim- 
sDine.  0.30  p.m. 

Society  oj  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  May  ii. 

Wrrorinft'm. -Papor  by  Mr.  Henry 

NSghS'r/’"'*"''’”  Annual  Conference, 

Saturday,  May  12. 

Incorporated  Associaton  oj  Municipal  and  County 
Lancadiire  and  Cheshire  District  Meeting,  to 


Engineers. — Lancash; 
be  held  at  Chester. 

Saniti^  Inspectors'  Association.— Conference, 
Nottingham  (continued).  ' 

Queen's  ColUg-e,  Cork.— Us.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 
History  of  Architecture.”  XVII.  3 p.m. 


,4,.  - I as  a protest  against  a proposal  by  the  employers  to 

A building  would  be  an  offence  reduce  the  pay  to  gd.  per  thousand.  Such  reduction 
list  the  Act  if  St  came  in  front  of  Ashburton- 1 according  to  the  statements  of  the  men,  would  affecl 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

!,7o3--Wood-Ca«ving  Machines;  //.  H.  A, lams.— 

aril™''!"®  e-’"'!  Of  ■■“•aT  “"ins 

tools  are  employed,  all  oper.ated  simnitaneousiy  to  produce 
carvings  ; the  miprovemenis  are  mainly  erabidied  ““l" 
mechantam  rftereby  a movable  support,  in  which  ,s  mon.i  ed 

7i353-  Ladder  Stand  ok  Platform:  / H 
Hcathman.-Thu  platform,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
patent,  IS  made  so  that  it  can  be  used  either  before  or 
behind  a ladder.  The  framework  is  made  jointed,  so  that 
the  stand  can  be  pushed  through  between  the  ladder  sides 
outot  tlie  way  of  any  person  ascending  the  ladder,  and 
drawn  out  agam  after  the  person  has  passed  it.  The  stand 
diagonal  arms,  on  which  hooks  are 

o o45.-FiREi'KOor  Framing  : T.  L.  Bank.-According 
to  this  invention,  metallic  standards  of  a cruciform  cross 
section  are  fixed  in  sockets  and  stayed  by  bars  of  T section, 
and  keyed  or  clipped  together.  This  constr  tion  of  wa 


I 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  MaUrUlJ. 


Ea^ne^oa»f ,''ac.  W’eUlngtun  MfilV  Elton 


Drainage  Works,  Thorpe  Schools  . 

Drainage  Works,  8l.  Ajnee  

RailwaT  Hotel,  Chapeltown.  near  8 

Iron  Roofi,  

•Paring  Works.  Pipe  Sewers.  Ac, . . , 
Additions  to  Schools,  Maryport  . . . 
•Hire  of  Horses  


By  whom  Required.  Arehlt«t,  Saixeyor, 


RswtensUU  Corp 

Bury  Co-op.  Manufac- 
turing Co.  Llui 

Idle  School  Board  .... 
Truro  R.S.A 


Spalding  Iinpt.  Com, 
Borough  of  West  Ham 
RUenborough  Soh.  Bd. 
St.  Savlour^s  Bd.  of  W. 


•Swimming  Baths,  Ac 

•Supply  of  Road  Materials  . 

•Making-np  Boada,  Ac 

Broken  Flints.. 


do. 


Warehouse.  Formhy-street.  Liverpool .... 

Street  Works 

Sewerage.  Braneastle.  Norfolk 

Restoration  of  Church.  Bamhurgh, 

Northumberland 

Shop.  OfBcee,  Ac,  Hipperholme.  near 

Four  Houses,  Shops,  and  Stable,  Sheffield- 

rMd,  Barnsley 

Residence,  StalDcUffe-road,  Dewsbury  . ... 
School  Buildings,  Ac 


KiogstoQ-upon-Thu 

corporation  

L.  A N.  W.  Ry.  Co. 
Bsrrow-in-Kumeia. . 
Docking  R.S.A 


Road  HaUrUls.  Guildford 

Additions  to  Police  Station,  Kast  Stone- 

Schools,  Woking  

Hotel.  Thornhill  Lees,  near  Dewsbury.... 

•PaluUng  Works.  Ac.  8.W,  HospiUl 

Road  Improvement  Works.  TalTs  Well  . . 

Police  Station,  Aberaman 

•Cast-iron  Fences,  Gates,  Ac 

Ceinstery  Chapel,  near  Durham 

Church  and  Church  Hall,  Llwynypia, 


House.  Giistard  Wood,  near  Buckingham 

National  Schools,  Tweedmouth 

Sewers  (aa  mllesf  

Water  Mains  

House,  Beekfoot,  Eskdala 

Cast-irou  Pipes 


Official  . 


Jno.  Garnett  .... 
Kendall  A Bakes.. 

R-  H- Worth 

R,  Dixon  

J.  ti.  Hawkins.... 

L.  Angell  

Officiai  . 


da. 


do. 


Hicks  A Charlewood  .. 


Leemlng  A Deeming  , . 


H.  Crawshaw  .. 

W.  Crawshaw  . , 

JacoUton  (Cornwall) 

School  Board 0.  B.  Peter  — 

Rochdale  Corp 8.  8.  Platt 

Mile  End  Old  Town 

Vestry J.  M.  Knight  .. 

Blackheath  High.  Bd,  O.  Llntott 


Standing  Joint  Com.  E.  H.  Harbottle  ., 
Rev.  C.  Rose 

Met,  Asylums  Board  - Official  

Glamorgan  C.  C 1 do. 


do. 


E.  M.  B.  Vaughan.. 


R.  O Bolam 

Stafford  Corporation  . W.  Blackshaw.. 

Basford(Notts!U.B.3.A  O.  Hodson 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe Jno.  Butler  .... 


[.  HlU ' May  15 


CONTRACTS— Cm/iituci/. 


Nature  o(  Work  or  llaUwiuls. 


By  whom  Renulred, 


Additions  to  Workliouse  . 

•.Sewerage  Works 

•I’ndergrouud  Convenience 
•New  Club 


•Paving  New  Streets 

•Sewersaiid  Drain  Works  

•Hot  Water  Heating 

Workshops  at  Schools,  Portsmouth 

Church  Restoration,  Sowerby  Bridge, 


♦Guenisey  Granite  Pitchlugs. . 


Residence,  Ac 

Additions  to  Laundry,  Workhouse. . 

•Six  Villas.  Cheshunt,  Ac 

•Alterations.  Ac.  to  Reservoir  

Technical  Schools 


Alterations  to  Pclice  Station.  Holiiiflrtli. 

Granite  ICuail  Metal 

Additions  to  Schools,  California 

County  Buildiugs,  Lliingclln,  Anglesey  . 

School  liiiildinffs,  Kedcruss-etrect  

•Construction  Water  Reservoir 

•Psrtlaud  Cement 

Two  Bridges 

Twenty  Houses,  Leeds 

House,  Sttliies,  Lanes 

Sliops,  South  Brent,  Uevou  

•Painting  Works.  Woolwich  District  ... 
•Painting  Works.  Chelsea  and  Houuslow  , 
•Workhouse  lutlrmary 


Poole  Tnion 

Winihledoii  T->c.  Ihl... 
I'aml-ccwi'll  Vestry  .. 
Pjutypo-'l  Constitu- 
tional Club  Co 

Camberwell  Vestry  . . 
do. 

Soiithend-ou-Sea  Corp. 
Portaea  rniou 

St.  Mattliew  '(Bethnal 

Green!  Vestry  

Uckdeld  Graiiim.\rSch 
Blriuiugham  Uuiou  .. 

Cheshuat'Lo'c'.'Bd.  ... 
Switdoii  New  Town 

Luc,  Bd 

Standing  Jt,  Com 

Ely  Corp 

Ipswich  Sch.  B.1 

Standing  JL  Com 

Bristol  Sch.  Bd 

Buxton  I«c.  Bd 

Toxteth  Park  Loo.  Bd. 
Taunton  Corp. 

C.  Harrir  V.V.'. 

War  Department 

do. 

Brentford  Union 


H.  K.  J.  Hornes  ... . . 

C.  H.  Cooper  

0.  S.  Brown 

Official  

do. 

do. 

W.  Y.  HobWss 

Rake  A Cogswell 

Horsfall  A Williams. 

K.  W.  Barmtt 

tjneial  

(I,  Ward 

J.  Bunce 

Pollard  A Tingle 

T.  B.  Siloch-'k 

,1.  V,  Eilwards 

W.  McKelvle  

T,  W.  Cotraan 

(ifflrial  

F,.  W,  Barnes  

J.  Hague  

John  Price  

.1.  H.  Smith 

W.  A.  Holson 

8.  Fidler  A Sons, . .. 


May  II 
do. 

Slay  2! 


May  2 
May  5 
June 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Appllo 
be  Is 


•Clerk  of  Works  

•Clerk  of  Works  

♦Ros/1  Foreiuau  ' Kotherhithe  Vestry  ..  , 2f.  10a.. 

♦Civil  Engineer  BtainfordT.C laWl.... 


Way 
May 
M ay  ■ 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  {*)  are  advertised  in  this  Xumber.  Coinpetition,  p.  iv.  Contracts,  jyp.  iv.,  vi„  aiKf  viii.  Public  Appointments,  y.  xx. 


or  partition  affords  great  strength  with  lightness,  and  can 
be  rapidly  and  cheaply  erected. 

It, 343.— Sewer  Traps  with  Portable  Gratings: 
C.  Oaks. — A metallic  grating  and  frame  is  fitted  to  the  lop 
of  the  sewer  trap,  the  trap  being  provided  with  holes  for 
inspection  or  ventilation.  The  trap  and  connexions  are 
made  in  glaged  earthernware  or  corrugated  iron. 

8,379.  — Closets:  J.  Duckett  dr*  Son,  Limited.— 
Improvements  are  made  in  hingeing  the  seat,  and  in 
the  construction  of  the  pan,  &c.,  by  making  a hole  at  top 
to  serve  as  inlet,  and  dispensing  with  the  usual  connexion. 
Ocher  constructional  details  are  added. 

9,351. — Cisterns  : /.  E.  Hussey  and  another. — Con- 
tained within  a ball-cock  cistern  is  a syphon,  united  at  one 
end  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  to  the  discharge-pipe. 
The  other  end  is  belt-shaped,  and  a small  pipe  is  inserted. 
On  this  small  pipe  is  a valve  for  admission  of  water  to  the 
open  end  of  the  syphon. 

1,334.— Wedge-cap  for  Securing  Tools  to  Handels  : 
Jl'.  H.  Broctin. — The  cap  and  wedges  are  cast  in  one  piece 
and  arranged  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  wedging 
power,  and  screwed  to  the  handle  of  the  tool  by  counter- 
sunk screws. 

1,475. — Sanitary  Joint.';,  &c.  : II.  F.  Buchan. — 
Instead  of  a wiped  or  plumber's  joint  for  closet  and  other 
connexions,  a comigatea  or  fluted  joint,  somewhat  similar 
to  a union,  is  used  in  the  same  way,  and  for  similar 
purposes. 


Door  Furniture. — 6,664,  G.  Couch,  Window-frames  and 
Sashes  and  Fittings  therefor.— 6,750,  R.  Cornfield.  Securing 
Brass  Fittings  to  Lead,  Tin,  &c. — 6,764,  W.  Nicol, 
Windows,  &c.— 6,784,  A.  Donaldson,  Water-closets.— 6,824, 
J.  Jones,  Manhole  Covers  for  Drains,  &c. -^6,846,  F. 
Lawson,  .Architects'  Set  Squares.— 6,8^70,  J.  PridCj^ Safety 


Paving  for  Roads  and  Streets. — 6,904,  F.  Trier,  Machinery 
for  Working  Stone.— 6,931,  .A.  and  T.  Sabine,  Die  for 
.aking  Earthenware  Pipes,  &c. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition/or  Two  Months.) 

--i3*5t  J-  Lambert,  Reversible  Sash-opener  and  Venti- 
lator.— 11,776,  C.  Ross,  Safely  Door-fastener.— 23.729,  J. 


Hay,  Window-sashes. — 1.377,  C.  More!  and  A. 
Crushing  Apparatus  for  Cements,  &c. 


(even),  155,  1 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


April  16. — 7.496,  G.  Harling,  Sliding  Windows  _ 
Window  Sashes.— 7,500,  S.  Brierley,  Waste-Preventing 
Syphon  Cistern. — ;7,50i,  R.  Hall  and  J.  Twigg,  Wood 
Fencing  or  Trellis  Work. — 7,525,  J.  Pitt,  Chimney- 
Cowls. — 7.547,  W.  Quelch,  Sash  Windows.— 7,550.  I.  Ellis, 
Sash  Bars  or  Astragals  used  for  Glazing  without  Putty. 

April  17.-7,580,  R.  Threlfall,  Hanging  Window- 
sashes. — 7,6z4.  j.  Bailey,  Fastenings  for  Door-handles, 
&c. — 7,632,  G.  Adams,  Sashes  and  Sash-frames. — 7,649, 
A.  Stevens,  Baker's  Ovens. 

April  t8. — 7,665,  S.  Potter,  Sash  Windows. — 7,697,  T. 
Rhodes  and  Others,  Unbreakable  Flushing  Cisterns, 
Tanks,  &c. 

April  tg. — 7,732,  G.  Webb,  Revolving  Cowls  for 


Chimneys.— 7,765,  J.  Bates,  Kilns  for  Burning  Bricks, 
&c. — 7,767,  M.  Lee,  Stoves. — 7,776,  C.  Challis,  Gratings 
or  Strainers  for  Sinks,  Drains,  &c. 


•7,807,  W.  Cole,  Venetian  Blind  Lath.- 


Nicklin  and  G.  Milward,  Chimney  (ijwls,  &c. — 7,837,  J. 
Gibbs,  Collecting  Clear  Rain  Water  from  Roofs,  «c. — 

- a c-  tv---  _ a a-  t r.  , 


7,840,  G.  Farini,  Door  Closers. — 7,847,  T.  Inge,  Sash- 
fastener,  &C. 

April  21.-7,906,  R.  Easton  and  H.  Wilson  & Co., 
Limited,  Door  Bolt. — 7,915,  H.  Ford,  Window-sashes  and 
Frames. — 7,922,  F.  Piper,  Devices  for  Holding  Sash-lines 
to  Sashes. — 7,937.  R.  Yorke.  Metal  Pipes. — 7.941J  M. 
Bounds,  Brass  Fittings  for  Tip-up  Lavatory  Basins.— 
7,948,  G.  and  J.  Brown,  Hand-plani 


Heimpet, 


-f- 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATB  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  19. — By  Phillips,  Lea,  «5>*  Datdes : 154 


to  34  even,  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  13/,,  820A  : 36,  38,  a 
40,  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.  15s.,  r.  74/.,  700/.  ; i U 
Topsfield  Cottages,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  r.  110/.  los.,  830 
17,  Middle  Lane,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  10s.,  r.  27/.,  •^usl. 

April  25. — By  IV.  llaUett:  i.jq,  151,  Church-l 
Paddington,  f.,  1,300/.  — By  J.  B.  Smith  C 
50,  Little  George-sc.,  Hampstead-rd.,  u.t.  16  y 
no  g.r,,  135/. — By  H.  R.  Farnam:  81.  83,  Pk.-i 
Crouch  End,  u.t.  ao  yrs.,  g.r.  8A  10s.,  260/.-' 
Inman  Sharp,  Harrington,  Roberts:  14,  Up 
Bedford-pl.,  Russell-sc].,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  780 
By  Furber,  Price,  6*  Furber:  Profit  rental  of  50/., 
Duke-st.,  Porilaiid-pL,  u.t.  8 j-rs.,  290/.;  3,  Rosebery-i 
Clapham,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  los.,  r.  55^-.  455/-— By  A. 
Christy:  Brookfield,  Upper  Richmoiid-rd.,  Putney,. 
i,i2o/. ; " Bucklands,”  Keswick-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  t 
935/.— By  B.  Bro^.on : “ Redcot,"  Woodford  Green,  Es! 
f.,  r.  68/.,  1,250/.;  9 to  14,  Amoy-pl.,  Liniehouse.  and  1 
8,  Rugg-st.,  u.t.  4 yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  too/.- By  Mark  Lieli 
Son:  four  plots  of  f.  land,  Downfield-rd.,  Wakhamst 
305/.  ; 62,  Hampton-rd.,  Forest  Gate,  u.t.  90  yrs., 
9/.  17s.,  500/.;  68,  Pigott-st.,  Limehouse,  u.t.  74  jts.,. 
5/.  los.,  245/.J  18,  Addington-rd.,  Bow,  u.t.  53  yr.s.,4 
4/.  10s.,  r.  40/.,  425/.:  41,  4;l  Carlton-rd.,  Mile  End,  i ' 


of,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  452/.,  1,050/. — By  Thurgood  6* 
Martin  (at  Kingston)  .•  F.  house  with  shop  and  plot  of 
land,  London  * st.,  Kingston,  800/.  : “ l\y  Cottages," 
Grove-rd.,  f.,  370/.  ; " Alton  ''  and  “ Mos-s Cottages,” f.,  r. 
48/.,  700/.  : the  f.  residence  “ Clarence  Lodge,”  835/. 

April  23.— By  G.  A.  Wilkinson  Son:  102,  Lans- 
downe-rd.,  Netting  Hill,  f.,  r.  75/..  1,090/.— By  Segra7'e, 
BroTvett,  &•  Taylor:  5,  7,  Phillip-st.,  St.  George's-in- 
East,  and  l.g.r.  of  8/.,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  61/.  6s., 
420/.  ; It,  12,  Park -St.,  Dorset-sq.,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r.  9!.  9s., 
r.  78/.  8s.,  t2o/. — By  Blake  &*  Carpenter:  "The  f.  resi- 
dences, “ Shrublands " and  “Wrencote"  Croydon,  and 
, 9,000/.  ; the  f.  house  called  " The  Grotto,” 
SVoodside,  225/. 

April  24.— By  Jenkins  b*  Sons:  9,  Pelham-pl.,  Brompton, 
u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  63/.,  545/.  ; 55,  Foxberry-rd., 

Brockley,  u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  300/. — By  C.  and H.  White 
113,  Asylum-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  is.  9d.,  r 

Sil.,  255/.— Bj*  Bean,  Burnett,  &•  Co:  283,  Vauxhall 
ridge-rd.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  55/.,  540/., 
137,  Brixton-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  7 yrs.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  42/.,  50/.  ; 
20  10  30  and  34  to  40  (even),  Kibworth-st.,  Kennington; 
and  I,  2,  3,  Alfred-pl.,  u.t.  31  yrs.,  g.r.  32/.  10s.,  1,150/.— 
By  Fie^  &r‘  Sons:  9,  10,  St.  George's-st..  Peckham,  u.t. 
56  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  X2s.,  340/.  ; 35  to  38,  St.  George’s-st.,  u.t. 
57  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  700/.  ; 41,  42,  St.  George's-st.,  u.t.  54  yrs., 
g.r.  8/.,  330/. ; 163,  Grange-rd.,  Bermondsey, ; and  i,  The 


4/.  10s.,  r.  40/.,  425/.:  41,  4^  Carlton-rd.,  Mile  End,  u.t 
yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  470/.:  86,  88,  Glinton-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r. 
r.  56/.,  525/.;  56,  62,  St.  Dunstan’s-rd.,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 
330/.;  52,  iMostyn-rd.,  Bow,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.^ 


g.r.  8/.,  330/. ; 163,  Grange-rd.,  Bermondsey, ; and  i,  The 
Grange,  f.,  r.  54/.  4s.,  440/.  ; 164.  165,  166,  Grange-rd.,  f., 
r.  83/.,  900/.;  2 to  8 (even),  The  (Grange ; and  1 to  13, 


Turner's  Retreat,  f.,  , 
rd.,  Islington,  u.t.  58  yrs., 
Hackney,  u.t.  62  yrs., 


PROVISIONAL  specifications  ACCEPTED. 

3J4I,  R.  Way,  Sash-fastener. — 4,612,  H.  Willings  and 
E.  Eaton,  Device  for  Supporting  a Window-sash  and  pre- 
venting same  from  being  opened. — 4.655,  S.  Collyers, 
Coloured  Mosaics. — 4,688,^.  Goddard.  Wail  Gas-braclcets. 
— 4,964,  H.  Woollett,  Chimney-pots. — 5,574,  C.  Cooper, 
Cleansing  Sewers,  Drains,  and  Pipes.— 6,2^,  E.  Eggo, 
Window  Fasteners, — 6,415,  G.  Farini,  Window  Fasteners. 
— 6,467,  D.  Melvin  and  J.  Cranford,  Holdfast  for  the 
Secure  Fixing  of  Sasb-line  or  Cord  used  in  Hanging 
Windows. — 6,608,  C.  Mather.  Garden  Tile.s. — 6,634,  S. 
Harvey  and  J.  Bartlett,  Metal  Lathing. — 6,636,  C.  Westley, 


o/.,  340I.— By  T.  Bate  Co.: 
Hampstead,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r 
, Ker 


8/.,  365/. ; 1.  St. 

4/.  2S.,  435/. — By  Holcombe 


ardens, 

2oo/. ; 31,  Havelock- 
.ensington,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  45/.  los.,  350/. — By 
IF.  W.  Read  6*  Co.  ; i,  Malfort-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t. 
82  yrs.,  g.r.  5/I  los.,  r.  38/.,  235/. — By  Debenham,  Tewson, 
is*  Co. : f.  cottage,  Crouch  End,  r.  i3..,  510/. ; 141,  Crouch 
Hill,  f.,  r.  40/.,  700/.  ; f.  house,  shop,  and  garden,  r.  65/., 
1,375/.  : f.  yd.,  stabling,  workshops,  &c,,  area  10,000  ft.,  r. 
4^.,  800/.  ; 2,  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.  10s.,  r.  100/., 
1,260/.;  8,  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g r.  6/.,  r.  42/.,  400/.; 
24,  Pk.-iJ.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  5s.,  r.  42/.,  350I. 
a6,  Pk.-ra.,  u.t.  61  >ts.,  g.r.  3/.  55.,  r.  29/.,  iSs.,  200'. ; a 
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April  26.— By  Ne-.obon  &*  Co.:  j,  Rocklilfe- 
City-rd.,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  55/.,  395/.  8 
Stavordale-rd.,  Highbury,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  4 
400/.  : 504,  Hornsey-rd.,  Hornsey,  f.,  r.  50/.,  fj 
46,  Manchestcr-st.,  Gray's  Inn-rd.,  u.t.  g yrs.,  g.r.  $/,  1 
r.  42/.,  115/.  ; 31,  Acacia-rd.,  Sydenham,  u.t.  63  yre., 
6/.  los.,  95/.  : 18,  Mayes-rd.,  Wood  Green,  u.t.  84  3 
g.r.  61.  tos.,  r.  34/.,  300/.— By  C.  C.  b*  T.  Moi 
No.  340,  Mile  End-rd.,  f.,  r.  60/.,  1,010/.  ; Nos.  182 
184,  nanbury-st.,  f.,  r.  95/.,  i,gio/. ; 59  and  61,  Ducl< 
st.,  f.,  310/.  ; 30,  32,  Pcnnyfields.  Poplar,  f.,  400/.  ; tw 
houses  and  shops  in  High-st.,  Ilford,  r.  39/.  18s., 
three  f.  ditto,  r.  661.  16s.,  1,510/. ; 48,  50,  .Aston 
Limehouse,  f.,  r.  30/.,  275/.  j 18,  32,  Maroon-st.,  f.,  49 

з,  4i  Robert-st.,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  55/.  ; leasehold  rci 
Cable-st.,  Shadwell,  50/.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  355/. — By  S, 
Clark  b*  Son:  g,  Blomfield-st.,  Paddington,  u.t.  48; 
g.r.  5/.,  r.  55/.,  470/.  : IT,  13,  IS,  Blomfield-st.,  u.t.  48; 
g.r.  15/.,  r.  167/.,  1,445/.  ; 2t,  25,  Chichester-rd.,  Killi 

и. t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  to/.  10s.,  r.  58/.,  455/.  ; 24, 
Walmer-st.,  Marylebone,  u.t.  10  jts.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  48/., 
97,  Salisbury-st.,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  150/.  ; i* 
Henstridge-pl.,  St.  John's  Wood,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  loi 
70/.,  650/.  ; 6,  Abbey  Gardens,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  r. 
465/.  ; 10,  Ordnance-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  38/.,  4( 
89,  91,  Princess-st.,  Edgware-rd.,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r. 
r.  64/.,  615/.  ; 28,  29,  Francis-st.,  Chelsea,  u.t.  13  yrs., 
7/.,  r.  50/.,  215/.  ; 29,  Little  Grove-st.,  Marylebone, 
23  JTS.,  g.r.  4/.,  75/.— By  Farebrother.  Ellis,  b*  ' 
" Ravenswood,"  Terrace-rd.,  Walton-on-Thames,  f.,  r. 
990/.  ; “ The  Albert  Arms,"  High-st.,  Esher,  f.g.i 
7/.  los.,  reversion  in  71  yrs.  ; and  f.  house  adjoining, P.' 
810/. ; f. g.r.  of  12/.,  Bowes-rd. , Southgate,  reversion  in  85 

E5/. — By  Stimson  b*  Sons  : 169,  171,  Lower  Kennin 
me,  Kennington,  c,  r.  115/.,  1,575/.;  246,  liarrj 
Dulwich,  u.t.  90  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  48/.,  410/. ; 95,  Lort 
Lane,  u.t.  73.  y« , g-r.  3/.  15s.,  r.  45/.,  43c/.;  19  t 
(odd),  McNeil-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  72  jts.,  g.r. 

; 17  to  27  (odd),  Rignold-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 
1,060/. : 4,  6,  8,  Rignold-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  5 
26  to  48  (even),  Rignold-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  60/.,  kfl. 
10,  12,  18,  to  32  (even),  Lyndhurst  (jrove.  u.t.  72  jTS. 
50/.,  1,770/. ; f.g.r.  of  44/.,  Dalmaine-rd.,  Forest 
, reversion  in  70  jts.,  703/.  ; 36,  38,  40,  Beadnell-rd.,  a 


■Yiy  Ellis  Son:  i,  Brick  Hill  Lane,  Upper 
, {.,  area  6,000  ft.,  r.  224/.,  subject  to  a deduction 
id.  during  a life  aged  48  yrs.,  2,350/.— By  £. 
Stanhope-ter..  Hyde  Pk.,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  15/., 
,170/.— By  £.  Hoids-.vortk:  -ii,  Olinda-rd., 
Hill,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  170;.— By  W'  B. 
3i  35.  37.  Bridge-rd.,  Battersea,  West,  u.t.  41 
15/.,  r.  78/.,  550^.— By  Egerton,  Breach  «V 
y:  “The  Cedars."  High-st.,  Teddington,  f., 
The  Margaret  Woffington  Cottages,"  f.,  r. 
9lo/. — By  Baker  <&*  .i'osi.'pand  10,  Litth 
Lldersgate-st.,  f.,  r.  320/. 

Micklield,  Suffolk,  51 


tfffnj  used  in  these  Lists.— Y.g.r.  for  freehold 
. l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  foi 
Tound-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent 
old  ; c.  for  copyhold;  1.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  foi 
rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  pei 
s.  for  years  ; st.  for  street.  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  cres.  for  crescent 
,&c.l 


:S  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

IMBEK.  TIMBER  {conHnue-t). 

Satin.  Porto  Rico  0/0/6  o/t/S 
Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3^  0/0/7 


uw 
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••  30  yrs.,  g. 


0'.,  300/.  ; i.g.r.  of  27/., 
•.  9/.  t6s.,  Its/.  : 20.  21, 
6;.  13s.  4d.,  r.  76/., 


5,150/.  : 


Green 
••  9°^-. 


.tt.cu 


a/3 


a/6 


load  a/ts/o  iJola 


3/S'O 


33' 


....  3/10/0  *«5'o 

&C.  1/5/0  3/t0(0 

....  a/toro  413/0 
. ...  s/io/o  7/0/0 
red  a/to/o  3'o/o 
....  a/io/o  4/15/0 
feth  4/10/0  5/10/0 
” S/0/0  6/10/0 


1 8/0/0  to/io/o 

7’io/q  8/0/0 
7/10/0  9/0/0 

lo/o/o  z3'io/e 
8/0/0  9.'o/o 

8/ro/o  ii/o/o 


....  8/0/0  i6'io/o 

) ist  aa/io/o  39'io,'o 
....  17/0/018/10/0 
&c.  7/to,o  lorS'o 

linds  8/0/0  (£0/0 


METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  In  Scot- 

l^d  ton  I 

Bar,  WeUh,  In 

London S/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

Wales 5/7/6  5/10/0 


i/a,  61  0/0/0 


Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  41/15/0  4a'5'o 
Best  selected  ,,  43/15/0  43/5/0 
Sheets,  strong  ..  53/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 39/17,6  40/3,6 

YBLLOWMETAUb  0/0/4I  o/o/s 
L E A D — Pig  , 

Spanish con  g/1/3  g'2/6 

English  com. 

brands 9/2/6  0/5/0 

Sheet.  English. 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards... . xo/15/0  0/0/0 

_Pipe 11/5/0  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  19/0/0  19/0/0 

Vieille  Mon- 
tague   .*.  lO’io/o  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 71/7,671/17/6 

Australian 73/0/0  73/rv/o 

English  Ingots.,  ts.'o/o  75/10/0 

B^ca 75/10/0  76/0/0 

Billiton  73/0/0  73/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  19/17/6  20/2/6 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  aS/io/o  ag'o/o 

Do.  Ceylon  94  5 0 o 0,0 

Palm,  Lagos 93  to/o  0/0/0 

Rapesced,  English 
pale at'io  0 aa  s'o 


Do.  brown 

Cottonseed  ref. 


TENDERS. 

ications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
Idressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  mu.-,!  reach 
on  Thursdays.] 


rON.— For  exeav.iting,  sewering.  &c.,  a number  of 
jr  the  Corporation.  Mr.  William  J.  Newton,  C.E. 
seer,  Town  Hall,  Accrington 

i,  Oswaldthwistle*  I George  Cunliffe  & Sons,  Ac- 
I cringlon* 

ted  for  various  streets  at  per  Schedule  of  Prices. 


BURNLEY.— For  the  ereclion  of  three  district  police-stations, 
Cleaver-street.  Cog-lane,  and  Kidrow-lane,  lor  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Button,  u.E.,  Burnley  : — 

Cltaver-stree!. 

Heap  Sc  Harrison.  Burnley .Cr-385  10  0 

yolners.-~QGa.  Smith  & Son.  Burnley  269  10  o 

Slater. — William  Stanworth,  Burnley 55  o 0 

Plumber  atid  Glazier.— ).  Brooks.  Burnley....  icy  o o 

Plasterer  and  Painter. —T . S.  Radcliffe,  Bridge 
End,  Burnley 83  *5  7 

Ci>f.  ane. 

Afaraoj.— Geo,  Read  & Son,  Burnley 927  9 11 

yoiners.—Grtie}.  Smith  & Son.  Burnley 2^9  o 0 

Sinter — William  Sianwortli,  Burnley 35  14  o 

Plumber  and  Glazier.  — Richard  RoDerls, 

Burnley  64  16  7 

Plastererand  Painter.— "V Radcli/Te,  Bridge 
End,  Bumlev 65  3 41 

Mason. — Thos.  Smith.  Burnley  1.165  5 i 

yairirrr.— Geo.  Smith  & Son.  Burnley 25910  o 

Slater. — William  Stanworth,  Burnley 35  18  10 

Plumbers  and  Glaziers Collinge  Brothers, 

Burnley  58  ig  , 

P/aslerernnd  Pain/er.-T.  S.  Radcliffe. Bridge 
End,  Burnley 73  3 4 


CARDIFF.— Accepted  for  the  formation  of  roads  and  sewers, 
Nottingham  and  Lincoln  Streets,  Canton,  Cardiff,  for  the  Canton 
Property  Company.  Limited.  Messrs.  Veall  S:  Sant,  architects, 
Cardiff:— 

Prank  Ashley  (lowest  of  eleven  tenders  received)  £$47  18  4 


CARLISLE. — For  the  erection  of  a Salvation  Army  citadel  and 
shops  (first  portion)  for  the  Carlisle  Citadel  Buddings  Company 
Annetwell-street,  Carlisle.  Mr,  Alexander  Gordon,  rot.  Quec.. 
Victoria-street.  E.C..  and  Mr.  J.  Wiiliama  Dunfoid,  looc.  (./ueen 
N'ictoria-street,  E C.,  joint  architects  : — 

£3.3°‘\1-  & R.  Bed £a. 

G.  Hill 3.284  I J.  H.  Read  a. 

Beaty  Bros 3.125  Martin  i Co 3, 

Laing  3.028  T.  Morgan.  Wood 

J.  Beaty  3.010  | Green* 2, 

♦Accepted. 

[Architect’s  estimate £z.8s^-l 


HALIFAX. — Accepted  lor  rebuilding  the  ■' Saddle"  Inn,  for 
.Messers.  Brear  Sc  Browm.  brewers,  Hipperholme.  Messrs. 
Jackson  & Fox.  architects,  33,  Ceorge-street,  HaJilax.  Quantities 
by  the  architects:— 

Bxcavat.rs'  and  Masons'  zvork. — Jonathan 

Chamock  & Sons.  Halifax £*.315  o 0 

Carpenters'  and  yoiners'  Jvonf.- Eli  Aldeison  & 

Co.,  Luddendenfooc  358  o o 

Plumbers'  and  Glaziers'  zoori.—John  Naylor 

He  Son.  Halifax aco  0 0 

Slaters'  and  Plasterers’  xnori.— John  Marshall, 

Hipperholme 183  o 0 

Concreters'  zvork. — Geo.  Greenwood  & Son. 

Halifax .....  30  19  o 


HANLEY  (Staffs.l. — For  alterations  to  the  “ Marquis  of  Granby  " 
inn.  Messrs.  R.  Scrivener  & Sons,  architects,  Howard-platc, 
Hanley  :— 

£t.595  0 I Godwin.  Hanley* £’.399  0 

TUdesley 1,514  0 Cowes  1,349  jo 

H.  i R.  Inskip 1,433  0 I Monage  1,347  to 

• Accepted. 


_ IPSWICH,  — For  erecting  stables  at  Ipswich,  for  the  Hon’ 

...-I ..  w J.  s.  Corder.  a--*-'--— 

£375  I Graystor 
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Catchpole. . 


KETTERING.— For  the  erection  of  schoolbuUdings.  H.iwthorne. 
Mad.  for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  Gotch  Sc  Saunders,  architects. 
Ceorge-street,  Kettering,  Quaiitities  by  architects  ;— 

W.  E.  Shaw  £«r893  10  I C.  & F.  Henson  ;£i.693  o 

J.  C.  Neal  1,725  0 A.  Barlow  1,646  0 

J;  V.  White... 1.707  0 C.  V.  Henson.  Kettering 

P.  Barlow  1.699  o|  (accepted)  1,630  o 


CATFORD. — For  reinstatement  after  fire  of  No.  85,  Catford  Hill, 
dr.  Geo.  Carter,  architect,  513,  Holloway-road  :— 

-oote  £215  9 I Walker,  Catford* £193  15 

vicholls  210  o|  •Accepted. 


CHELMSFORD.— Accepted  for  the  supply  of  1.400  tons  of 
broken  granite,  for  the  Town  CouncQ.  Mr.  G.  H.  Sasse.  Borough 
Surveyor,  14.  Museum-terrace.  Chelmsford:— 

L.  Sominerfeld,  a.  P'owkes  Buildings.  Ct.  Tower-street, 
delivered  at  wharf,  13s.  pet  ton,  delivered  at  station, 

I2S.  6d,  per  ton. 


COLNE  (Lancs  ).— For  extension  of  sewer,  &c.,  from  Waterside 
to  Cotton  Tree  and  Lidgett.  for  the  Local  Board,  Mr.  Jno, 
Mallmsiw.  Surveyor,  T^wn  Hall,  Ciffne.  Quantities  by  Surveyor;— 

(Tendered 


COVENTRY. — For  the  erection  of  house,  and  addilio; 
schools,  Suudi-sireet,  lor  the  School  Board,  Messrs, 
me.  architects.  22,  Litlle  Park-street,  Coventry.  Qu; 
J.  Gatiiuer,  Coventry:  — 


E.  Smith  & Son  

J.  Worwood  

Liggins  & Strong  

C.  luray  Hill  

R.  Wootton  

A.  A.  Wincotl  

C.  Haywood,  Jr 

C.  Gatlick,  Coventry  (ac 


CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  workshops, 
infirmary.  Mayday-road,  for  the  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  FredWest 
23.  Coonibe-road,  Croydon  ;— 

^^949  o 0 I W.  Trappitt  .....£317 


(North  Wales)  —For  the  erection  of  w.nrc 
■ workhouse,  for  the  Union  Guardians  :— 

:£488  o I Will.  U'Donnel  Upper 


■■£'■393  o I Plummer ,£1.013 

..  1.061  3 Theobald,  Needham 

. . 1.047  o|  laccepted) 859 

1,045  0 I Gibbons 834 


For  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  Eastville  for 
School  Board.  .Mr.  E.  W.  Barnes,  architect.  Guild- 
Broad-sti — ■ 


Coivlin  1*1:  Son 

K.  Wilkins*  Son ' 

Hatherley  & Carr 

Eastabrook  * Sou 

Humphries  * Son 

H.J.  kossiter  (accepted)  . 

4.895  Downs  

4.790  I C.  H.  Wilkins 

ects  estimate,  .£4,150.) 


—Accepted  for  the  erection  of  offices,  Parker-lane 
'Of  the  Corporation.  Mr.  F.  S.  Button, 
.'yof.  Town  Hall,  Burnley.  Quantities  by  Surveyor:- 
It,  Masons,  and  fir-irX.-Aryt'ri.— Smith 

"f " Ciegg  Bros. ^ 8^  18  ° 


W.  Smith  ... 
H.  Bacon  ... 
P.  R.  Hubbai 
Bryan  * Son. 


i o o|  I.  ■ . 

240  0 0 I T.  Barton  a.. 

238  15  o bulled  & Co 303  6 

225  o o Huntley  Bros 17!  o 

321  0 o I A.  Bullock,  Croydon*  17013 
• Accepted. 


:ivering.  and  making  new  roads  on  the 


65,  Chancery-lane.  W.C. : 

Griffiths  . 

■ “-eys* 

ingswortli  

Bell  

Harvey  

Adams 

Jackson  

Reeves 

Porter 

Adams  (amended  tender)  * 


) the  Baptist  Chape 


LONDON  — For  repairs  and  renovations  ti 
and  School,  The  Grove.  Stratford.  E. ; — 

Hawkins  .£708  o ! I Bishop  & Webb £3491' 

' ...  682  o I Hoskmg 306  I 

•••  35S  o I Brand 26421 


Gladding  . 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  the  supply  of  materials.  &c.,  for  one 
year  ending  March  25.1895.  for  the  Hendon  Local  Board.  Mr.  S.  S. 
Grimley,  Surveyor : — 

s.  d. 

Leicestershire  Granite,  Messrs. 

Nowell  & Co 1 

Hand-picked  Hints,  H.  U’illmott 
Hoggin  (double  screened)  H. 

Hoggin  (single  screened)  K. 

WiUniott  


n to  all  stations 


Midland  Stations. 


Slag.  Will.  Grimley  *Son 


Slag.  Wui,  Grimley  * Son 7 3 7 7 7 9 per  ton. 


LONDON.— For  making  up  private  roads,  under  Section  r5o. 
Public  Health  Act,  1875.  lor  the  Hendon  Local  Board.  Mr.  S.  S. 
Grimley.  Engineer  and  Surveyor  :— 


DARTFORD.— Accepted  for  new  lock,  weir,  and  reta 
wall,  Liattiord.  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas.  C.E..  englueer;  — 

B-  Cooke  & Co.,  Battersea,  about £4.c( 


— 

For 

Metalling 

with 

Hand-pick'c 

For 

Metalling 

SUg. 

For 

Metalling 

Cooke  & Co 

0 Thos.  Adams 

0 R.  Ballard.  Cliilrt’s  Hill.... 

£ s.  d, 

1,816  a 0 

i.3t»  3 6 

£ s.  d. 
1.76S  0 0 
t.43S  4 2 
t.>74  13  6 

£ s.  d. 

I,6l6  0 0 

1,390  0 0 

1.097  r8  6* 

0 C lareutoni-road. 

Thos.  Adams 

R,  Ballard,  Child’s  Hill. , .. 

1 1 

476  18  6 
3y9  t6  29* 

45B  18  6 
39t  i to 

DEWLISH  (Dorset).— For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  “ Royal 
Oak"  public-house,  for  Messrs.  Hall  & Woodhouse.  Mr  A L T 
Tilley,  architect,  16,  Comhill,  Dorchester;— 

E.  George  £3-4  10  | A.  Ross,  Dewlish* £348 


'.  Barrett  & Son.. 


• Accepted. 


DUNDEE. — Accepted  for  marble  and  mosaic  work  at  the  new 
gas^and  water  offices,  for  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  W.  Alexander, 

Mainzet  & Farrar  £213  o o 


ECKINCTON. — For  the  erection  of  business  premises.  Shep- 
herd-lane. for  tlie  Killamarsh  Co-operative  Society.  Limited 
Messrs.  Fisher  * Son,  architects,  48,  High-street,  Ecklington  •— 

H.  Sykes £1,430  olj.  Ficfier £i,02o  0 

G,  Stenton j,200  o I G.  Wright.  Worksop*..  950  o 

T.  Staveley 1.029  to  | •Accepted. 

FELIXSTOWE.— For  alteration  to  Golf  Club,  Felixstowe.  Mr. 
John  S.  Cordor.  architect,  Ipswich ; — 

Thurman,  Walton  £204  8 6 


Cooke  & Co 

R.  Ballard  

Thos.  Adams 

Alien  * Son,  Hendon., 


LONDON.— For  making  up  and  paving  Bishop’s-road,  Sec 
ion  II.,  for  the  Vestry  01  the  Parish  of  Fulham.  Mr.  James  P- 


Girling  * Coe £4.954  I E.  West £4,25 

J.  Dobson 4.822  bllis  & Turner 3 qc;, 

Bell&Son  4.360  | H.  LinrelJ  (accepted/  ....  3,61' 

[Architect's  estimate,  £3.763.) 

^GRAVESEND. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  36 
Queen-street,  Gravesend,  for  Mr.  J.  Hill.  Messrs.  R: 
bridgland,  architects  : — 

Tulfee  £949  I Martin  Vfion 

Rayfield  920  Seager  860 

Detiog  899  I Multon  * Wallis* 859 

• Accepted. 


. Rayner  * 


GRAVESEND.— Accepted  for  converting  t 
for  Mrs  Caddel:- 

Multon  & Wallis 

[No  competition.] 


GRAVESEND.— For  new  buildings  at  New  House  Farm,  for 


Mr.  T.  C.  Coiyi 
Butler^! , 


Fergusson.  Messrs.  Dann  & Lucas,  surveyors. 


Victoria  Stone  Co.  — ..  — ..  — ..  135  ..  — . 
Nowell  & Robson  183  ..  >59  . 

Wimpey*Co...  192  ..  160  --  119  . 

i.  Adams  ..  212  ..  164  ..  127  ..  135  227  . 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  head-master’s  house  and  dining- 
rooms, Charterhouse-square,  E.C.,  for  the  Merchant  Taylor’s  Com- 
pany. Mr.  W.  HUtou  Nash,  architect,  5,  Adelaide-place,  E.C 
Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  Fabian  Russell:— 

U.  Charteris  £9.75°  1 J.  Greenwood £9.066 

Ch.trles  Cox 9.347  B.  Nightingale  8.995 

J.  Grover  & Son 9,288  [ Dove  Bros,  (accepted)  ..  8,925 


LONDON.— For  redecoration  of  the  '•  Camden  Head."  Camden- 
street,  Islington,  for  Mr,  S.  Brander.  Mr.  Geo.  Carter,  architect, 
513.  Holloway-road  : — 

Kirby  Sc  Chase £264  to  I A.  Coombes,  IsUngfton*..£ros  o 

Stevens  Bros 126  ol  *Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  foreman ’s-house,  common-room, 
&c..  Virgemount  Works,  Stratford,  E.,  for  Messrs.  A.  Boake, 
Roberts,  & Co.  Messrs.  Fletcher  & Migotti,  architects 

McCormick  * Sons £r.45S  ! Courtney  & Fairbaim  . . ..£1.333 

Nightingale 1.428  | W.  J.  Walker J.333 

. — lO  T c._..  


R.  S.&Sons  (below  our  maik).—W.H.R.  (amounts^ 
been  stated  in  all  cases).— J.  C.  (amounts  should  have  tx 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  ot  tenders,  ic.,  must  be  a 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  r.ecetsatflj| 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  1 ooks 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  pj 
public  meetings,  t ' - — — 


of  course,  with  the  authors. 

V ...^derfajte  to  rt  urn  rtjtcttd  ccnitnu’:u-<tt) 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  ;:ems| 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIREI 
All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  rai 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOK ; those  relating  to  ad 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addres 
PL'BLISHER.  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FlRULl 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  ' 
BATH  BTONB. 
FLUATH,  for  Hardening  and  Fret 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


SlAIki  ttASaJU  oXOiaJS, 

The  attention  of  Architects  is 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estim 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norte 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : ] 
Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C. 


the  abbeys 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

r.  Westminster  6.  :894. 

(This  Series  will  be  resumed  when  the  Irish  Series  is  completed.) 

Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each. 


the  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S 

* (is  In.  by  ii|  in.),  on  stout  paper,  for  framing,  6d. ; by 


Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Meta 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  C 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  ma 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehov 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  mi 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  fridge  Co. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

■THE  BUILDER  "Is  supplied  DIRECTTfrom  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  Che  race  of  195.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia,  New 
7»aianH,  India,  China,  C^lon,  *c.  *6s.  pet  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  bo  addressed  to 
the  Publisher  of ‘'THE  Builder."  No.aS.  Catherine.street.  W.C. 


SPRAGUE  & CO.’S 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane,  E.C. 


Established  1866. 


QUAMTlTlEb,  «c.,  LlTHUGh 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
MBTCHXM  A SON,  ao.  Parliament- 
•'  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS*  TABLES  ANI 
For  T8g4,  price  6d.  post  yd.  Inlealber  i/- Post  x 


J.J.ETRIDGE,Jf 

SLATK  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


....£160  6 , 


WIMBLEDON.  — For  the  erection  of  Caih-ilic  schools, 
Wimolcdon.  for  the  Very  Rev.  R.  F.  Clarke.  Mr,  !•.  A Walters. 
F.S..4.  architect,  ijuantilies  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lofting 

Tar-pavemenL 

, „ £3-815  " ' ' 

impson  & Co 3.6ao 

< lodaard  d;  Son  

Mulled  & Co 3.647 

Lawdon  Sc  Son. ?,63o 

bmith  & Son itfia 

Longley  A:  Co 3,493 

F.  G.  M inter.  Westminster. . ..  r,4« 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  0£5ce,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4S.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  “The  Bnilder," 
by  Friday  Mcmingfi  Pat. 


SLATING  AND  TILING, 


COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House,  Cannon-stru 


fo  be  Executed  by  Contract  in  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  ■ Palmerston, 


SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIA 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDl 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS, 
WASP’HOUSE  AND  DAIRY  1 
&c.,  &C. 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station, 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


This  Asphalte  was  ehosen 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  t 
General  Post  Office,  and 
important  buildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED. 


SmO  AOT  COPPER  ROOPIE 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 


LOIiTIDOISr.  ♦♦  XjZ'VEK/IE’OOIj.  ♦♦  O-ZiA-Sa-C 

6 and  8,  Blatton  (Jarden,  47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-s 


352  to  364,  Euston-road,  N.W. 

218  and  220,  High-street,  Borough,  S.E. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAI.  FASTENIN 

ParticiUars  on  Application,  Chief  Offices:  Fitzroy  Worhs,  EXJSTON  HOADt 


The  Royal  Academy. 


S in  the  case  of  the 
Architect  ural 
Room,  so  in  that 
of  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibi- 
tion generally,  it 
may  be  said  that 
while  there  is  no 
work  that  can  be 
named  as  of 
special  and  cen- 
al  interest,  none  to  which  everyone  turns  as 
a representative  work,  there  is  nevertheless 
^reat  variety  of  interest  in  this  year's  exhi- 
tion,  and  a large  number  of  works  in  which 
e aim  of  the  artist  is  realised  in  a very 
ccessful  and  very  striking  manner.  The 
;hibition  is  strong  in  landscape,  and  in  this 
alk  of  art  two  or  three  well-known  artists 
ive  either  surpassed  any  of  their  previous 
'oductions,  or  have  interested  us  very  much 
r the  treatment  of  remarkable  and  unusual 
fects  in  nature.  In  the  highest  class  of 
ork,  the  treatment  of  ideal  subjects  in 
hich  the  human  figure  is  the  principal 
edium  of  expression,  the  exhibition  is  not 
imerically  strong,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
at  some  painters  from  whom  we  are 
customed  to  expect  most  in  this  class  of  art 
e not  equal  to  their  reputation,  while 
the  other  hand,  we  find  some  few 
amples  of  ideal  art  which  exhibit  unusual 
'wer  both  of  suggestion  and  execution, 
lere  are  some  remarkable  portraits, 
;hough  the  ill-health  of  Sir  John  Millais, 
rich  has  prevented  him  from  making  any 
ntribution  to  the  Academy  this  year,  is  a 
rious  loss.  The  same  cause  has  deprived 
in  landscape  art,  of  any  contribution 
am  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes,  whose  landscapes 
ve  for  some  years  past  been  among  the 
|Ost  intellectually  interesting  paintings 
!'  this  class.  In  sculpture  we  find  a 
iillection  smaller  than  usual  in  the 
|jmber  of  works,  the  Academy  having 
rparently  decided  on  reducing  the  number 
busts  and  smaller  works  which  are 
merally  crowded  rather  thickly  round 
e walls,  thinning  their  ranks  and  placing 
«m  on  pedestals  well  separated  from  each 
her.  The  tendency  to  this  reduction  has 
:en  showing  itself  for  a good  many  years, 
here  was  a time  when  the  vestibule,  from 
hich  all  exhibits  are  now  banished,  was 


always  surrounded  with  a close  phalanx  of 
portrait  busts  (mainly),  of  no  great  interest 
to  anyone  except  their  authors  and  their 
originals  ; then  this  display  was  confined  to 
the  Lecture-room  ; and  now  the  ranks  of 
“wall-flowers  ” have  here  also  been  ruthlessly 
thinned.  We  scarcely  think  the  public  will 
regret  this,  though  it  is  hard  on  the  sculptors, 
to  some  of  whom  the  admission  of  their 
works  to  the  Academy  is  of  considerable 
practical  importance  in  that  struggle  for 
life  which  is  perhaps  a more  severe 
and  trying  one  among  artists,  until  they 
have  earned  a generally  - acknowledged  , 
reputation,  than  among  most  other  profes- 
sions. In  one  or  two  cases  within  our  know- 
ledge, also,  and  in  others,  perhaps,  that  we 
know  nothing  of,  this  more  sparing  apportion- 
ment of  the  available  space  has  led  to  the 
exclusion  of  works  which,  though  on  a small 
scale,  were  of  exceptional  merit,  and  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  exhibition.  Of  the 
works  which  are  exhibited  in  sculpture,  the 
standard  is  relatively  high,  though  a certain 
air  of  repetition  is  given  to  this  portion  of 
the  exhibition  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
central  place  is  given  to  the  bronze  repetition 
of  Mr.  Fehr's  remarkable  group  of  “Perseus 
and  Andromeda,’"  which  was  occupied  by  the 
plaster  version  of  the  group  last  year.  One  or 
two  other  works  appear  in  the  same  manner 
as  bronze  duplicates  of  last  year’s  exhibits. 
The  rule  which  empowers  a sculptor  who  has 
made  a success  with  a plaster  model  to 
exhibit  the  same  design  in  monumental 
material  the  following  year  is  a wholesome 
one — it  is  a worthy  reward  of  ambitious  and 
successful  work;  but  it  would  be  better  in  such 
a case  to  give  the  monumental  edition  of  the 
work  a new  position  in  the  rooms,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  mere  repetition, 
while  giving  the  design  also  an  additional 
interest  in  being  seen  under  a new  light  and 
from  a new  point  of  view.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Sculpture-room  contains  one  very 
remarkable  novelty  in  the  shape  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  sketch-model  for  the  tomb  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  to  be  placed  in  the 
Memorial  Chapel  at  Windsor.  This  is  a 
very  original  work  of  its  kind,  to  which  we 
will  give  more  special  attention  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  contents  of  the  Sculp- 


An  illustration  of  this  work,  which  ha.s  been  purchased 
by  the  Academy  from  the  Chantry  Fund,  is  published  in 
the  present  Number. 


' ture-room  ; and  perhaps  if  there  were  a work 
which  could  be  selected  from  this  year’s 
exhibition  as  of  especial  mark  it  would  be 
this  ; though  the  general  public,  who  care 
for  little  or  nothing  but  the  pictures,  of 
course  will  not  take  that  view. 

Of  the  type  of  ideal  pictures  which  are 
called  •' classical ’’  in  subject  the  President 
of  the  Academy  is,  as  usual,  one  of  the 
principal  contributors,  but  we  cannot  say 
that  we  find  his  works  this  year  as  interesting 
as  they  often  are.  “ Fatidica  " (20)  and  “ The 
Spirit  of  the  Summit”  (190)  appear  to  be 
experiments  in  the  combination  of  full  white 
draperies  with  cold  leaden  tones  in  the 
surroundings  ; in  the  first-named  a large  full- 
blown Greek  woman,  with  a left  hand  and 
arm  very  finely  drawn,  sits  enthroned  in  a 
niche  built  up  of  we  know  not  what  iron- 
grey  material,  it  does  not  look  like  stone  ; 
in  the  latter  picture  the  same  woman 
sits  on  a peak  of  cold  grey  rock  and 
gazes  upwards,  but  not  with  any  spiritual 
or  aspiring  expression  in  her  face,  such 
as  might  be  expected  in  the  spirit  of  the 
summit.  The  two  pictures,  however  ideal  in 
name,  are  prosaic  in  treatment,  and  the  colour 
is  depressingly  cold.  “Summer  Slumber” 
(ill),  is  as  bright  in  colour  as  the  others  are 
dull;  the  nymph  on  the  seat  is  gracefully 
designed,  the  whole  reminds  one  a little 
of  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  with  a harder  texture. 
The  small  upright  called  “The  Bracelet” 
(135),  where  a very  tall  woman  stands  amid 
a framing  and  background  of  columns  and 
pilasters,  is  by  far  the  finest  work  in 
harmony  of  colour  and  poetic  suggestion, 
though  it  bears  a much  more  prosaic  title 
than  the  others.  Mr.  Poynter  is  at  the  head 
of  the  large  gallery  with  an  important  work, 
Horae  Serenae  ” (163),  where  a group  of 
long -robed  damsels  are  dancing  in  the 
middle  of  a green  flanked  by  two  pavilions 
formed  of  wooden  beams,  supported  on 
slender  columns  with  gilt  capitals,  which 
have  a curious  resemblance  to  the 
common  shape  and  treatment  of  cast- 
iron  columns  in  modern  building.  They  are, 
of  course,  intended  to  be  wood  ; is  there  any 
authority  for  the  introduction  of  columns 
such  as  these  in  what  seems  intended  (from 
other  accompaniments)  as  an  ancient  Greek 
scene?  We  do  not  count  representations  on 
vases,  because  we  believe  those  are  mere 
conventional  indications  of  architecture,  ot 
no  authority  as  to  actual  form  and  pro- 
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portion.  For  the  title,  there  seems  rather  a 
dulness  over  the  picture,  a want  of  liglit  on 
the  grass ; an  effect  arising  perhaps  from 
what  is  in  one  respect  a merit,  viz.,  the  solid 
and  uncompromising  character  of  Mr. 
Poynter's  painting.  But  a far  finer  work  is 
the  same  artists  “Idle  Fears”  (253),  an 
interior  absolutely  without  subiect,  being 
merely  a Roman  bath-room  in  which  a young 
girl  who  is  rather  afraid  of  the  first  plunge 
is  encouraged  or  consoled  by  her  mother: 
but  as  a moment  of  antique  life  recalled  to  ns 
it  is  a picture  learnedly  painted  and  complete 
in  every  detail.  One  may  question  whether 
the  child's  legs  are  not  a little  thick  and 
coarse  in  the  lower  portion.  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema's  most  typical  picture,  “ At  the  Close 
of  a Joyful  Day'  (252),  is  appropriately  hung 
next  to  this,  and  it  is  interesting  to  contrast 
the  different  method  of  treating  marble  sur- 
face and  architectural  detail  in  the  two 
paintings.  The  latter  shows  the  balustrade 
above  the  cornice  of  a white  marble  building 
— vve  see  the  cornice  mouldings  below  the 
eye  in  receding  perspective;  a woman  leans 
on  the  balustrade  looking  out  on  the  sea  ; 
the  thing  is  perfect  as  a picture,  but  unlike 
Mr.  Poynter,  the  artist  in  the  title  of  his 
picture  makes  an  appeal  to  sentiment,  and 
his  figure  entirely  fails  to  illustrate  it.  We 
shrewdly  suspect  that  many  such  t'tles  are 
invented  after  the  picture  is  completed,  but 
surely  this  is  a strange  inversion  of  the 
higher  and  lower  interests  of  art.  When  one 
thinks  of  all  that  might  be  expressed  in  a 
figure  in  meditation  “ at  the  close  of  a joyful 
day,"  and  finds  only  an  expressionless 
person  leaning  on  a balustrade — a picture 
for  which  the  title  “ On  the  Roof”  ^.■ould  do 
just  as  well,  and  express  all  that  there  is  in 
it.  one  cannot  but  wish  that  perfect  power  of 
execution  oftener  went  hand-in-hand  with  1 
the  power  of  appealing  to  the  perception  of  1 
feeling  and  pathos.  | 

Mrs.  Xormand  (-‘Henrietta  Rae")  has 
taken  a more  important  place  than  in  any 
previous  exhibition,  with  her  large  and  very 
clever  picture  of  “ Psyche  before  the  Throne 
of  Venus"  (564),  a subject  taken  from  Mr. 
Morris's  “ Karthly  Paradise."  The  picture 
occupies  a central  position  in  Gallery  VIII., 
and  is  a decided  success  in  colour  and 
grouping,  though  it  is  superior  to  some  of  its 
predecessors  rather  in  size  and  elaboration 
than  in  higher  artistic  qualities.  However, 
it  is  one  of  the  central  attractions  of  this 
year's  exhibition,  and  not  undeservedly.  Mr. 
Abbey’s  “ Fiammetta’s  Song  " (797)  may  be 
grouped  with  this,  and  occupies  an  analogous 
position  on  the  walls  of  Gallery  X. ; a 
Renaissance  scene,  fine  in  colour,  peopled 
by  abnormally  tall  figures. 

Of  that  rare  class  of  paintings — rare  in 
this  country’— in  which  the  expression  of  an 
idea  is  the  paramount  object,  and  which 
appeal  to  the  thought  as  much  as  to  the  eye. 
we  have  a fine  example  in  Mr.  Watts’s 
single  figure,  without  background  or  acces- 
sories. entitled,  “ For  he  had  great  posses- 
sions (259).  It  is,  if  we  remember  right, 
of  a young  man  that  this  legend  is  told  in 
the  Gospels,  and  so  far  this  bowed  figure, 
retreating  in  perplexed  thought,  does  not 
exactly  illustrate  the  text,  but  it  is  a very- 
fine  and  impressive  work,  in  colour  as  well 
as  in  conception.  So,  in  a lesser  degree,  is 
Mr.  Henry  Stocks  “Death  turning  away 
from  the  innocence  of  a child  " (398).  and 
after  Mr.  Stock  has  been  long  trying  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery  to  obtain  recognition  for 
purely*  imaginative  work  of  this  class,  one  is 
glad  to  find  the  most  important  work  of  the 
kind  that  he  has  done  placed  in  a prominent 
position  on  the  Academy  wails.  A smaller 
work  by  the  same  artist,  ‘Sleep  and 
Twilight  ■ (794)  is  worth  attention.  Among 
legendary  pictures  we  have  Mr.  Hacker's 
“Temptation  of  Percivar'(i54),  in  which  the 
conception  ol  “Satan's  shepherdess"  is 
admirable,  though  one  does  not  see  why 
Percival  should  be  made  to  look  so  like  a 
prize-fighter  in  armour;  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's 
Ganymede  (232),  in  Avhich  ol  course  the 
mam  object  is  the  painting  of  an  eagle,  but  a 
new  reading  is  given  to  the  legend  by  repre- 


senting Ganymede  drooping  passively,  hung 
up  in  his  waistband  which  has  been  clutched 
by  the  bird — a clever  study  of  limp  helpless- 
ness : and  Mr.  Swan's  “ Orpheus  "(222),  also 
of  course  an  animal  painting  in  all  essentials. 
What  a conception  of  Orpheus  ! A naked 
youth  of  scraggy  figure  dancing  among  a 
zoological  garden  of  leopards  and  others  of 
the  “larger  felidcE."  If  painters  have  no 
more  imagination  or  poetic  feeling  to  bring 
to  the  treatment  of  an  ancient  legend 
than  this,  why  cannot  they  leave  it 
alone,  instead  of  dragging  it  down  to  the 
ludicrous  merely  to  exhibit  their  own 
dexterity  in  a special  phase  of  painting? 
Mr.  Waterhouse's  “Lady  of  Shalott  " (245) 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a very  well-studied 
illustration  of  Tenny-son's  poem,  and  a 
remarkably  fine  piece  of  colour;  in  colour, 
too,  Mr.  F.  Dicksee's  “The  Magic  Crystal  " 
(21S)  is  effective,  though  the  picture  is  a little 
theatrical  ; and  Mr.  Boughton  has  given  us  a 
very  pleasing  study-,  half  allegory,  half 
reality,  in  his  picture  of  “The  Ordeal  of 
Purity-,"  in  which  a sweet  Puritan-looking 
maiden,  with  a halo  round  her  head,  passes 
across  the  foreground  of  a landscape,  jeered 
at  by  “certain  ill-favoured  ones"  in  the 
background.  Mr.  Herkomer  paints  another 
conception  of  purity  in  his  life-size  young 
woman  in  front  of  an  extended — rather  too 
extended  — background  of  foliage,  “All 
beautiful  in  naked  purity"’  (340);  the  only 
nude  picture  we  remember  from  his  liand. 
The  picture  justifies  its  title,  except,  perhaps, 
as  far  as  the  word  " beautiful '’ ; it  is  a very 
well-painted  figure,  periectly  free  from 
affectation  or  false  sentiment,  but  not  par- 
ticularly beautiful,  and  the  head  is  deficient 
in  nobility  and  expression;  it  hardly  rises 
higher  than  being  what  French  students  call 
a “conscientious  nude";  as  such  it  is 
admirable ; but  the  title  given  seems  to 
promise  rather  mere  than  we  find  fulfilled  in 
the  picture. 

Of  what  we  may  call  narrative  or  genre 
scenes — the  class  of  works  held  in  holy 
horror  by  the  Jin  dc  sieclc  critic — there  are 
not  many  examples  that  are  specially 
striking.  Tlie  ablest  undoubtedly  is 
“Gentlemen!  the  Queen?’’  (920)  by  Mr. 
Chevallier  Tayler,  who  seems  to  be  aiming 
at  emulating  in  a sense  a certain  well- 
remembered  picture  of  Mr.  Orchardson's, 
though  of  course  in  a very  different  key  and 
texture.  The  painting  represents  the 
officers  of  a mess,  in  uniform,  standing 
with  uplifted  glasses,  an  interesting 
and  spirited  group,  no  doubt  portraits ; 
the  mass  of  scarlet  colour  has  been 
very  skilfully  handled.  Mr.  Lorimer  makes 
a rather  telling  point  in  “The  Eleventh 
Hour:  Mariage  de  Convenance ’’  (104),  a 
hard  and  crude  painting,  however,  in  an 
artistic  sense  ; Mr.  Dicksee's  “ First 
Audience"  (392),  Goldsmith  reading  “She 
Stoojjs  " to  two  ladies,  is  pretty  and  bright ; 
Mr.  I'rank  Bramley's  “By  the  Light  of  the 
Fire  "(539)  is  a fine  and  telling  sketch  of 
mother,  grandmother,  and  child  in  humble 
life,  the  child  especially  good  ; Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes  pourtrays  “The  Quarry  Team ’’  (461), 
a good  study  from  lile  but  not  a picture; 
Mr.  Dendy  Sadler  gives  us  anotlier  of  his 
pleasant  I)arby  and  loan  type  of  scenes 
(888;;  W.  W.  H.  Bartlett’s  “ Xow  We  Go 
Round"  (4to)  is  a good  child  picture. 
Historical  and  battle  pictures  are  not  remark- 
able this  year;  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  paints 
“The  C.dl  to  Arms"  (467).  with  a quotation 
from  Macaulay's  “Armada  " poem,  but  the 
scene  is  not  very  real,  nor  do  we  by  anv 
means  care  for  Mr.  Frinsep's  large  hard 
painting  (277)  of  the  march  of  the  women 
to  \’ersailles.  Mr.  Caton  Woodville's 
“Badajos"  (441),  the  scene  at  the  breach 
on  the  morning  after  the  storming,  is  care- 
fully studied  in  details,  but  spoiled  by  the 
figure  of  Wellington,  a tall,  thin,  grizzled  man 
of  apparently  about  sixty.  If  the  artist 
looks  up  dates  he  will  find  that 
Wellington  was  forty-three  at  the  time  of 
the  taking  of  Badajos,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  record  that  he  was  a man  who , 
had  aged  prematurely. 


High  up  against  one  ceiling  of  Galley  \ 
is  a great  erection  representing  a portion  < 
an  arched  ceiling  and  lunette  underneath  i 
forming  “part  of  a mural  decoration  for  tl: 
Public  Library  of  Boston,  U.S.A.’'  (423 
accompanied  in  the  catalogue  by  a quotatio 
from  Psalm  CVL,  commencing  “they  forgi 
God  their  saviour  ....  and  they  served  ido 
which  were  a snare  unto  them."  «S:c.  In  i 
present  position  and  lighting  it  is  difficu 
either  to  understand  the  treatment  of  th 
large  work  or  to  judge  of  its  effect, 
appears  to  be  an  allegorical  representatic 
of  Egyptian  Paganism,  treated  in  a cor 
. pletely  decorative  manner,  with  a great  de 
of  symbolical  ornament  partly  applied 
gilt  relief.  It  appears  to  be  a powerf 
piece  of  work  of  its  kind,  and  it  is  somewh 
astonishing  to  find  attached  to  it  in  tl 
catalogue  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent- 
perhaps  the  last  name  that  any  one,  judgii 
by  the  character  of  the  work,  would  ha' 
thought  of  connecting  with  it. 

Among  the  more  noticeable  portraits 
the  year  is  Mr.  Oiiless's  fine  half-length 
Sir  Francis  Grenfell  (13),  a model  of  tl 
portrait  pure  and  simple,  without  anyattem 
at  effect  from  accessories.  Mr.  Sargeni 
“ Miss  Chanler  ” (61)  is  an  effective  portn 
rather  wanting  finish  in  detail,  the  modellii 
of  the  face  and  hands  is  unsatisfactory, 
this  respect  it  may  be  compared  with  M 
Shannon’s  “Mrs.  Claude  Magniac  ” (129), 
which  the  hands  and  face  are  most  careful 
painted  and  the  expression  admirably  givi 
— a portrait  really  conveying  character.  M 
Fildes’s  portrait  of  the  Princess  of  Wal 
(239)  is  finished  with  the  greatest  cai 
perhaps  almost  over-finished,  and  a litl 
heated  in  colour  ; still,  it  is  a reniar 
able  work  of  its  type,  an  ornamenl 
portrait  rather  than  in  the  highe 
sense  an  artistic  one.  i\lr.  Fimse’s  " 
Robert  Bridges"  (216)  is  an  example  of  ti 
opposite  school,  and  it  somewhat  defiant 
forcible  is  at  any  rate  full  of  character.  M 
Qrchardson,  who  does  not  do  much  tl 
year,  has  an  excellent  portrait  of  Profess 
Dewar  (176),  and  Mr.  Solomon  a rath 
sensational  one  of  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
Mrs.  Tanqueray  (402),  a portrait  painted  f 
effect  in  regard  to  colour  and  surrounding 
the  head  seems  rather  liard  and  flat,  ai 
deficient  in  modelling  and  texture.  1! 
Hacker  sends  an  admirable  three-quart 
length  of  Mr.  Qnslow  Ford  (440). 

Among  landscapes,  as  we  have  alreai 
obsen-ed,  there  are  a good  many  fine  worh 
of  which  we  can  only  mention  some  of  tl 
most  important.  It  is  curious  to  compa 
the  various  theories  of  landscape-painlii 
which  are,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  illu 
trated  in  the  works  of  difi'erent  artists^.  M 
11.  W.  B.  Davis,  for  example,  in  his  beautif 
little  work  “ Al  Fresco”  (140),  practical! 
takes  landscape-painting  as  the  comple 
representation  of  a scene  in  nature  with  s 
its  colour  and  detail.  This  work,  a corni 
of  a wooded  pasture  with  a stream  ar 
some  sheep,  is  almost  as  remarkable 
success  as  his  country  lane  of  la 
year  ; it  looks  as  if  one  could  wa 
into  it.  Mr.  Hope  McLachlan's  “ ^Vint^ 
Comes  ” (397)  might  almost  be  called 
smudge  in  comparison  ; yet  it  gives  th 
poetry*  of  the  wintry  scene  very  powe 
fullv.  Mr.  Davis's  “ April  Afternoon 
(26)  is  another  beautiful  little  work  in  h 
usual  style : his  “First  Breath  of  Autumn 
(324)  is  in  a fuller  and  broader  style,  an 
suggests  the  intended  idea  very  finely.  M 
Hook  has  left  the  sea  and  gone  up  th 
country.  His  ‘‘Seed  Time"  (55)  is  a fin 
work,  though  the  landscape  seems  to  11 
rather  to  want  light.  Mr.  MaeWhirter  ha 
sunshine  enough  in  his  “ Flowers  of  th 
Alps  ’’  (196)  a brilliant  piece  of  foregroun 
with  a mountain  landscape,  and  Mr.  Fas 
in  "A  Sunlit  Harbour’’  (364),  has  mad 
a splendid  success  in  painting  a wid 
scene  full  of  air  and  sunlight,  perhaj: 
wanting  a little  more  force  in  the  for 
ground.  Mr.  Parsons’s  “ Sunset  afti 
Rain ’’(417)  is  one  of  the  experiments  » 
the  year,  a very  strong  sunset  Hgl 
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with  an  expanse  of  vegetable  fields  in  the 
foreground,  which  show  with  very  decisive 
though  subdued  colour  in  the  wet.  The 
picture  is  a bold  grappling  with  a remarkable 
effect  of  light  and  colour,  very  difficult  to 
render  in  painting.  Mr.  David  Murray's 
“ Peace  at  Eve'’ (558)  is  rather  a tangle  of 
trees  and  underwood,  cottages  and  distant 
castle,  and  does  not  harmonise  very  well 
with  its  title  ; his  larger  work,  “ Long  After" 
(585)  is  a fine  landscape.  Among  sea  paint- 
ings Mr.  'Wyllie  perhaps  heads  the  list  this 
year  with  his  beautiful  small  work,  “The 
Roaring  Forties  ” (4),  though  he  does  not 
exactly  represent  the  peculiarly  large  and 
extended  swell  of  the  sea  which  we  are  told 
by  sailors  is  characteristic  of  that  latitude. 
Mr.  Brett,  in  “The  Promise  of  a Wild 
Night  ■’  (534)  repeats  to  some  extent  a fine 
effect  of  last  year,  an  expanse  of  rather 
shallow  landward  sea  covered  with  crests  of 
breaking  waves,  giving  the  idea  of  a picture 
full  of  the  sound  of  waves  ; the  conditions  of 
light  are,  however,  quite  different  from  those 
of  last  year’s  picture.  Mr.  Moore  exhibits 
his  diploma  work,  “ A Summer  Breeze 
in  the  Channel”  (705).  Gallery  No.  V. 
contains  various  moonlight  pictures,  of 
which  Mr.  Barlow's  “ Moonrise  ” (335)  is  the 
best,  partly  because  he  has  not  attempted  to 
put  too  much  light  and  colour  into  it,  as 
painters  of  moonlight  too  often  do. 

Architecture  comes  into  a good  many 
pictures  this  year;  among  others  celestial 
or  dream  architecture,  in  Mr.  Goodwin's 
curious  picture  of  “The  First  Christmas 
Dawn  ” (3S5),  in  which  the  angels  appear  to 
the  shepherds  out  of  a vast  blue  shadowy 
cathedral  filling  all  the  sky,  and  far  too 
closelyimitated  from  actual  Gothic  architecture 
for  such  a subject ; one  can  almost  place  the 
style  and  the  mouldings  of  the  edifice : it 
should  have  been  more  abstract  and  ideal. 
Mr.  Leader  has  painted  a large  view  of 
Worcester  Cathedral  (371),  very  hard,  but 
not  without  its  effect ; Mr.  Yglesias  con- 
tributes a rather  fine  picture  of  Lincoln  (27) ; 
Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson  a very  fine  one  of 
Salisbury  (27S),  in  which  the  Cathedral,  in 
full  sunshine,  makes  a central  object  in  the 
middle  of  a large  landscape,  somewhere  after 
the  manner  of  Constable;  and  Mr.  Woods 
contributes  a splendid  little  picture  of  the 
Colleoni  Statue  at  Venice  (250),  with  some 
of  the  surrounding  buildings,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  surpass  for  brilliancy  of  effect 
ind  truth  of  colour  in  the  pictorial  treatment 
jf  architecture. 

The  sculpture  we  will  notice  separately 
m another  occasion. 


THE  MEAT  MARKET  COMPETITION, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

HE  thirteen  sets  of  drawings  ex- 
hibited this  week  at  the  Birming- 
ham Council  House  are  tlie  work 
of_  local  architects  and  show  a 
cnowledge  of  the  specialities  of  markets  and 
ilaughterhouses  which  is  the  result  of  the 
:areful  study  of  the  subject  by  the  Market 
ind  Fairs  Committee  of  the  Birmingham 
corporation,  who  collected  valuable  informa- 
ion  for  the  competitors  before  inviting 
lesigns.  The  site  is  almost  rectangular  and 
jounded  by  Cheapside  on  tlie  south-west, 
iherlock-street  East  on  the  north-west,  and 
Iradford-street  on  the  north-east.  In  ail 
he  plans  the  general  disposition  is  the 
ame,  the  result  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
committee.  The  meat-market  occupies  the 
entral  portion  of  the  site,  and  runs  through 
rom  Bradford  - street  to  Cheapside.  the 
laughterhouses  for  the  wholesale  trade  are 
fD  the  Sherlock-street  side,  and  those  for 
jhe  retail  trade  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
.larket,  from  which  they  are  divided  by 
lovered  roadways  running  from  end  to  end 
if  the  site,  that  is  from  Bradford-street  to 
i.heapside.  Most  ol  the  competitors  appear 
b have  found  the  arrangement  of  the  whole- 
ale  side  comparatively  easy,  and  the  points 
f difference  between  the  various  designs- are 
hiefly  centred  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
stail  trade  and  in  the  details. 


The  first  premiated  design,  by  Messrs. 
Essex,  Nicol,  & Goodman,  shows  a very 
careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  authorities 
and  best  existing  examples  to  which  com- 
petitors were  referred  by  the  Market  Com- 
mittee, and  far  excels  all  other  designs 
submitted  in  the  thoroughness  with  which  is 
kept  in  view  the  fundamental  principle  that 
no  animal  should  ever  retrace  its  steps, 
whether  alive  or  dead,  from  the  time  it 
enters  the  premises  till  it  is  hanging  ready 
for  sale  in  the  market.  It  is  only  by  a rigid 
adherence  to  this  principle  that  order  can  be 
maintained  in  a public  abattoir  during  busy 
times,  and  yet  in  many  of  the  designs  this 
requirement  is  so  far  overlooked  that  sheep 
going  to  slaughter  would  meet  pigs  and 
beasts  going  to  the  lairs,  and  endless  con- 
fusion would  ensue  unless  the  use  of  the 
premises  were  very  much  restricted.  The 
amount  of  accommodation  required  for  the 
retail  trade  somewhat  hampered  the 
competitors  in  their  arrangement,  as  the 
space  available  was  much  restricted,  and  it 
is  in  this  part  of  the  plan  that  most  of  the 
competitors  fail. 

In  the  first  premiated  design,  one  of  two 
alternatives  submitted  by  Messrs.  Essex, 
Nicol,  & Goodman,  the  wholesale  slaughter- 
houses are  arranged  in  the  universal  position, 
with  entrance  for  animals  from  Sherlock- 
street.  The  lairs  for  the  animals  are  above 
the  slaughter-houses,  and  the  fodder-store  in 
a mansard  roof  above  the  lairage.  The 
todder-store  is  of  fireproof  construction. 
The  tripery  and  offal-cleaning  department  is 
at  the  north  corner  ot  the  site.  It  is  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  retail  side  that  this  design 
pre-eminently  excels.  The  animals  enter  from 
the  south  corner  of  the  site  in  Cheapside,  and 
immediately  on  entering  the  three  classes, 
beasts,  sheep  and  calves,  and  pigs  take  a 
separate  route.  The  beasts  go  by  their 
inclined  plane  up  to  their  lairs,  the  sheep 
and  calves  by  another  plane  to  theirs,  the 
lairage  for  each  being  immediately  over  their 
slaughter  halls.  When  required  for  killing, 
these  animals  descend  by  a separate  route  to 
the  small  pens  outside  and  close  to  the 
points  of  slaughter.  In  the  slaughter  halls, 
the  animals,  alter  killing,  are  hung  to  hooks 
which,  by  an  ingenious  and  well-arranged 
system  of  overhead  rails,  enable  the 
carcases  to  pass  from  the  slaughter 
halls  to  the  covered  or  carcase  roadway,  then 
to  the  lifts  which  are  next  the  roadway  and 
convey  the  carcases  to  the  chill-rooms  in  the 
basement  or  lower  ground  floor  under  the 
market,  whence  they  are  returned  to  the 
market,  and,  still  travelling  by  the  overhead 
rails,  are  taken  to  their  place  of  sale.  The 
pigs  have  their  lairage  and  slaughter-hall 
close  to  the  Cheapside  entrance  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  courtyard  or  roadway,  which, 

20  ft.  wide,  runs  down  the  centre  of 
the  retail  slaughter-houses,  and,  alter 
passing  the  pigs’  department,  separates 
the  slaughter-halls  for  sheep  and  beasts,  but 
being  on  a lower  level,  communicates  with 
the  lower  ground  floor,  in  which  are  blood 
separation  and  manure  machines,  stores  for 
hides,  skins,  fat,  &c.,  quarantine,  diseased 
meat  slaughter-house  and  destroyer.  The 
pig  offal  cleaning  department  is  next  the  pig 
slaughter  hall  and  at  the  Cheapside  end  of 
site,  the  tripery  and  offal  cleaning  rooms  for 
the  other  animals  at  the  Bradford-street  end. 

A feature  which  is  worth  noticing  in  the 
retail  trade  accominodation  is  the  arrange- 
ment for  butchers'  carts,  which  enter  from 
Bradford-street  and  pass  in  a regular  stream 
either  along  the  carcase  roadway  between  the 
market  and  the  slaughter  halls  for  beasts 
and  pigs,  or  by  a branch  roadway  to  the 
killing  side  of  the  slaughter  hall  for 
sheep,  rejoining  the  carcase  roadway  by  a 
bridge  over  the  court-yard.  The  planning  of 
this  retail  trade  department  is  very  ingenious 
and  skilful,  and  gives  the  maximum  accom- 
modation and  a well-ordered  arrangement. 

The  alternative  design  by  the  same  authors 
is  decidedly  less  skilful  in  this  respect,  and 
appears  to  solve  the  problem  by  giving  less 
accommodation.  The  market -hall  in  the 
selected  design  is  40  ft.  high,  and  is  side- 


lighted  from  the  walls,  and  by  side-lights  in 
a continuous  lantern  on  the  roof.  To  exclude 
the  rays  of  the  sun  the  eaves  of  this  lantern- 
light  project  4 ft.,  and  those  of  the  main 
roof  5 ft.  In  the  alternative  design  a saw- 
back  roof  is  shown,  the  lighting  being  wholly 
from  the  north,  through  vertical  faces.  The 
chill-rooms  are  constructed  with  hollow 
walls,  packed  with  silicate  cotton  ; whilst 
the  floor  and  ceiling  are  of  hypocaust  con- 
struction, through  which  cold  air  is  forced 
by  a fan.  The  exterior  is  picturesquely 
grouped,  and  is  said  to  be  Spanish 
Renaissance,  but  the  detail  on  the  ^ 
scale  drawings  is,  naturally,  not  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  enable  us  to  pronounce 
any  definite  opinion.  The  street  fronts  are 
intended  to  be  carried  out  in  red  brick  and 
buff  terra-cotta,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
47,000/.  In  the  alternative  design  the  design 
of  the  Birmingham  Law  Courts  has  evidently 
been  laid  under  contribution,  and  the  eleva- 
tions are  certainly  superior  to  those  of  the 
selected  drawings,  which,  however,  are 
superior  in  plan. 

The  second  premiated  design,  by  Messrs. 
Cossins  & Peacock,  is  in  its  main  lines 
similar  to  the  first  but  differs  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  retail  side  ; the  slaughter  hall  for 
beasts  is  nearest  to  Cheapside,  then  comes 
that  for  sheep  and  calves,  whilst  the  pigs  are 
accommodated  at  the  Bradford-street  end. 
The  lairage  is  above  the  slaughter  halls,  but 
the  access  thereto  is  not,  by  a great  deal,  so 
well  managed  as  in  the  first  design.  The 
chill-room  is  under  the  market,  but  the  lifts 
to  the  same  are  actually  within  the  market, 
a questionable  arrangement,  as  carcases  have 
to  pass  through  the  market  to  reach  the 
chill-room.  Tlie  lighting  of  the  market  hall  is 
arranged  by  constructing  the  roof  on  the  ridge 
and  furrow  principle,  with  a series  of  steep 
mansards  of  about  18  ft.  span  each,  running 
transversely  across  the  hall  and  lighted 
only  by  windows  on  the  steep  slopes  on  north 
side.  This  effectually  keeps  out  the  direct 
sun  rays,  but  hardly  gives  so  much  light  as 
is  desirable.  The  elevations  are  quiet  and 
suitable  in  design,  of  a Renaissance  character, 
and  are  intended  to  be  carried  out  in  red 
brick  and  terra-cotta.  The  cost  of  the  design 
is  estimated  at  43,000/.  The  design,  as  a 
whole,  worthily  occupies  the  second  place, 
though  it  is  clearly  inferior  to  the  first 
premiated. 

The  third  premiated  design,  by  Messrs. 
Bateman  & Bateman,  suffers  somewhat 
from  hasty  draiightsmansliip,  but,  even 
making  allowances  for  this,  is  as  distinctly 
below  the  second  as  that  is  below  the  first. 
This,  notwithstanding  the  plan  shows  care- 
ful study  and  good  arrangement  ; but  the 
slaughter-halls  for  the  retail  trade  are  too 
square  and  therefore  too  wide,  a disposition 
which  is  less  convenient  for  working,  and 
less  satisfactory  in  lighting  than  the  narrower 
type  adopted  in  the  first  and  second  premiated 
designs.  The  square  shape  also  leads  the 
authors  into  difficulties  with  the  pens  in 
which  the  animals  await  their  final  moments, 
and  which  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  should  be 
close  to  the  hand  of  the  slaughterer.  The 
pig  lairs  are  arranged  in  a long  single  row, 
so  that  some  of  the  pigs  would  be  a consider- 
able distance  from  their  slaughter-hall,  and 
affairs  would  be  somewhat  mixed  if  pigs, 
sheep,  and  beasts  were  all  going  to  slaughter 
at  the  same  time.  The  lifts  to  cold  stores 
or  chill-rooms  are,  in  this  plan,  in  a good 
position.  The  method  of  lighting  for  the 
market-hall  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  first  premiated  design,  and 
makes  use  of  glass  louvres  and  windows  in 
the  side  walls,  with  wide  eaves  to  keep  off 
tlie  sun's  rays. 

Taking  the  remaining  designs  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  numbered  on 
reception  (mottoes  being  forbidden),  we 
find  designs  Nos.  i and  2 have  very  fair 
plans,  but  the  accommodation  seems  to 
have  been  cut  short.  No.  3 has  the  ex- 
ceptional arrangement  of  lairage  for  the  retail 
slaughter  halls  in  the  basement,  instead 
of  above,  as  in  most  designs,  and  as  is 
adopted  even  in  this  for  the  wholesale 
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tr^de.  The  upper  positioi  see  ns  to  be 
the  better,  as  animals  usually  g'  to 
the  lairs  in  larger  numbers  than  from 
the  lairs  to  the  pens,  and  it  is  easier 
to  drive  a large  number  ot  ircsi 

animals  upstairs  than  a small  number  ot 
animals  who  have  been  within  smell  and 
hearing  of  slaughter  for  sometime.  No.  6 
has  the  best  drawn  elevations  in  the  room, 
and  is  a pretty  design  in  Spanish  Renaissance 
duly  studied  from  Mr.  Prentice’s  book.  I he 
plan  is  indifierent,  although  the  authors 
state  that  they  have  visited  all  the  buildings 
in  England  and  Germany  mentioned  by 
the  Committee.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  design  is  the  idea  for  the 
market  hall  roof,  \vhicli  is  beneath 
criticism,  and  can  only  be  described 
as  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  design 
a hammer-beam  roof  (with  tie  rods)  in 
iron  and  late  Sjianish  Gothic.  In  No.  7, 
as  in  the  third  premiated  design,  the  retail 
slaughter-halls  are  too  square,  and  hence, 
also,  the  pens  are  not  conveniently  arranged. 
No.  8 is  a fair  plan,  but  is  handicapped  by 
the  running  of  the  overhead  travellers  not 
being  shown,  this  being  an  item  that  is 
very  carefully  studied  in  all  the  premiated 
designs.  The  author  of  No.  10  is  a man 
•4vi:h  an  idea  which  he  thus  expresses  in 
. iiis  report — "The  market  and  covered  cart 
roadways  are  roofed  in  one  span,  without  any 
• division  walls  between  the  roadways  and 
stands,  and  the  design  is  submitted  on  these 
lines."  Quite  so,  and  these  lines  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  assessor  and  of  market 
designers  generally,  wrong  lines,  so  that  the 
design  is  at  once  out  of  court.  No.  1 1 is  a 
plan  on  good  lines,  and  shows  an  adequate 
•knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  is  crippled  by 
nhe  inclusion  on  the  ground  floor  of  several 
•things  which  might  have  very  well  been 
located  in  the  basement,  or,  as  in  the  first  pre- 
niiated  design,  a lower  ground  floor.  The  ele- 
vations show  diligent  study  of  the  new  Law 
Courts  of  Birmingham,  which  evidently  are 
in  danger  of  receiving  from  Birmingham 
architects  the  most  sincere  form  of  flattery. 
No.  12  is  also  the  design  of  a man  with  an 
idea,  which  is  that  intestines,  hides,  skins, 
and  other  non-edible  portions  of  the  animals 
should  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  they  are  therefore  sent  down  numerous 
shoots  to  the  subway  in  basement  from  the 
slaughtering  points,  but  after  this  it  is  some- 
•what  surprising  to  find  the  tripery  mixed  up 
' with  the  animals’  entrance.  The  plan  is, 
nevertheless,  in  its  main  lines  good,  and  the 
elevations  are  pleasing. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  congratulate  the 
architects  of  Birmingham  on  the  skill  with 
which  they  have  dealt  witli  a very  unusual 
problem,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
have  assimilated  the  information  prepared 
for  them  by  the  Market  Committee.  It  is, 
indeed,  little  short  of  astonishing  that  there 
are  few  plans  submitted  which  are  weak  in 
arrangement,  and  none  which  are  absolutely 
bad.  At  the  same  time  it  is  beyond  question 
that  the  first  premiated  design  is  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  others,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion may  rest  assured  that  they  have  lost 
nothing  by  limiting  the  competition  to  their 
owT.  townsmen. 


NOTES. 

^'ORD  ROSEBERYS  speech  at 
the  Royal  Academy  dinner  on 
Saturday  last  was  rather  more 
that  of  the  humourist  than  the 
Statesman,  but  it  was  one  which  may 
perhaps  emphasise  the  dislike  of  ail 
men  of  taste  to  various  things  which  offend 
against  the  teachings  of  art  in  daily  life. 
Lord  Rosebery  took  up  his  parable  very 
effectively  against  the  advertising  nuisance, 
against  the  huge  and  hideous  advertise- 
ments which  disfigure  the  country  districts, 
and  e%-en  threaten  the  sea  itself.  Nor 
did  he  spare  the  Eiffel  Tower  that 
is  to  be,  "the  enterprise  of  a great 
speculator,"  as  he  termed  the  last  under- 
taking on  which  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
has  set  his  heart,  which  will  even  spoil  the 


beauty  of  the  heavens.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  so  public  a criticism  from  so  prominent 
1 personage  of  this  particular  phase  of 
modern  business,  which  has  culminated  in 
the  advertisements  which  disfigure  meadow 
and  croft  amidst  the  most  charming  scenery, 
will  induce  some  landowners  to  raise  their 
terms  for  the  permission  to  erect  these  adver- 
tisements, and  in  some  cases  will  cause  others 
to  withhold  their  permission  altogether.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  that  the  impoverished  agri- , 
culturist  shall  not  turn  an  honest  penny 
if  he  can,  but  the  amount  which  he  receives 
as  a rule  for  these  advertisements  is  really 
scarcely  worth  taking  into  account,  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  now  see  the  error  of  his  ways, 
and  take  more  pride  in  retaining  the  beauty 
of  English  landscape  in  this  respect  than  he 
has  hitherto  done. 


A COMMITTEE  of  architects  has  been 
formed  at  Athens  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  repairing  the  damage  done  by  the 
recent  earthquakes  to  the  antiquities  of  the 
city.  This,  we  learn  from  a letter  written  by 
Mr,  Lambros  to  the  AthencBiim,  has  been 
considerable.  The  monument  of  Philopappos 
has  been  badly  shaken,  a huge  block  has 
fallen  from  the  Gate  of  Hadrian,  and  a 
capital  from  that  of  Athene  Archegetis. 
Worst  of  all,  some  columns  of  the  Parthenon 
have  suffered.  The  moral  must  obviously  : 
be  drawn  that  as  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon 
are  in  a comparatively  safe  place  we  had 
better  keep  them  there,  and  not  return  them 
while  their  country  is  liable  to  these  seismic 
commotions.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Archaeological  Society  has  generously  offered 
to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  repairs,  though, 
indeed,  this  might  well  have  been  an  occasion 
fora  national  or  even  European  subscription. 


There  has  recently  been  more  than  one 
case  in  the  Law  Courts  in  reference  to 
the  drainage  and  sanitary  state  of  dwelling- 
houses.  These  decisions  we  have  not 
referred  to.  since  from  time  to  time,  on 
previous  occasions,  when  similar  disputes 
;ave  arisen  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
we  have  had  something  to  say  on  this 
subject.  But  at  the  present  time  of  year, 
when,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
period,  it  is  usual  for  so  many  families  to 
become  temporary'  occupants  for  part  of  the 
summer  of  country  houses  and  seaside  villas, 
it  is  opportune  to  refer  again  to  the  subject. 
These  later  cases,  as  well  as  others  which  have 
been  decided,  during  the  past  year  or  more, 
emphasise  the  absolute  necessity,  if  a would- 
be  tenant  wishes  to  safeguard  himself 
against  danger  from  bad  drainage,  of  a 
proper  survey  by  a competent  person.  To 
trust  to  the  assertions  and  the  statements  of 
landlords  and  their  agents  is  no  real  safe- 
guard. Even  if  a landlord  so  commits  him- 
self by  statements  of  fact  whicli  prove  to  be 
untrue  as  to  enable  a lessee  to  bring  an 
action  against  him  with  success,  yet  this  is  a 
barren  satisfaction.  Health  may  be  injured 
and  money  lost  even  if  he  is  the  victor 
in  a law-suit.  But  a careful  survey  is 
a prevention  against  loss  of  health  and 
of  money,  and  a safeguard  against 
litigation,  since  if  the  survey  is  not  satis- 
factory, the  would-be  tenant  need  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  house.  We  fear  that  in 
many  cases  a man  has  so  strong  a desire  to 
become  the  occupier  of  this  or  that  house 
that  he  allows  his  inclination  to  overcome 
his  judgment : he  almost  prefers  that  no 
sanitary  drawbacks  should  be  pointed  out, 
and  he  hushes  his  sanitary  conscience  by 
telling  himself  that  there  is  no  appearance  of 
anything  being  wrong.  But  we  repeat  that 
no  prudent  man  will  become  the  tenant  of  a 
countiy'  house  or  a seaside  cottage  until  it 
has  been  ascertaired  that  it  is  in  a proper 
sanitary  condition. 


S in  this  country,  the  first  week  of  May 
brings  with  it  a large  number  of 
Continental  Art  Exhibitions.  There  is  a 
very  strong  one  at  Antwerp  in  connexion 


with  the  International  show  opened  there  on 
Saturday  last ; then  there  is  the  annual  one 
at  Berlin,  which  is  considered  to  be  above 
the  average,  and  to  have  an  unusually  well- 
stocked  Architectural  Room  ; and  we  find 
another  at  Milan,  curiously  enough  associated 
with  a Wine  and  Sportsman's  show.  To 
some  of  these — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  archi- 
tectural exhibits  are  concerned — we  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  referring  further. 


At  an  autumn  meeting  of  the  Hehenic 
Society,  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  it  will  be 
remembered,  astonished  those  present  by  the 
sudden  announcement  that  he  had  discovered 
an  entirely  new  form  of  Greek  writing.  It 
occurred  on  a number  of  lentoid  gems  which 
he  hoped  shortly  to  be  able  to  decipher.  This 
week  the  Times  reports  that  Mr.  Evans  has 
discovered  in  Central  Crete  traces  of 
Mycentcan  writing  which  are  closely 
analogous  to  the  Hittite  and  pictographic 
system,  and  also  of  anotlrer  system  which 
seems  nearer  to  the  Cypriote  alphabetic 
method.  We  seem  on  the  ev’e  of  great 
palaeographic  discoveries.  But  the  dis- 
coveries at  Crete  are  not  confined  to  inscrip- 
tions ; Mr.  Evans  has  come  upon  the  sites  of 
two  primaj\’al  cities  of  Mycena^n  type,  one 
with  an  acropolis,  and  a grotto  with  votive 
offerings,  the  other,  at  Goulas,  with 
stupendous  ruins  and  the  evident  remains  of 
a Mycena’an  palace.  The  riddle  of  Cretan, 
it  may  be  Mycenrean,  civilisation  may,, 
perhaps,  socm  be  read. 


The  peplos  of  Athene  will  not  let 
archaeologists  sleep.  A few  weeks 
ago  we  published  a detailed  risnmi  of  Dr. 
Fiirtwangler’s  theory  on  the  central  slabs  of 
the  eastern  frieze,  noting  that  he  returned 
here,  as  elsewhere,  to  the  old  conservative 
view,  though  with  new  additiortal  arguments. 
He  held,  as  the  British  Museum  authorities 
have  always  held,  that  the  slab  represents 
prcscntaiiori  of  the  feplos,  not  merely  the 
depfijsition  of  the  priest’s  garment  as  a pre- 
liinioary  tosacrifice.  The  fact  remained,  how- 
ever, that  if  so,  one  god  present  and  Athene 
herself,  chief  and  nearest,  is  turning  her 
back  on  the  ceremony.  In  the  last  number 
of  the  Classical  Rnn'eiv,  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill 
suggests  a new  and  certainly  interesting 
solution — the  garment  is,  l>e  thinks,  the 
peplos,  but  it  is  the  old  peplos  being  taken 
away  before  the  coming  of  the  new  robe. 
The  new  robe  is  being  brought  by  the 
advancing  procession.  Quite  fitly  the  gods 
turn  their  backs  on  the  old  robe,  the  old 
year,  and  look  to  the  new — Le  roi  est  mort, 
Z'3ve  le  roi.  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Hill 
supports  a view  so  original  and  brilliant  by 
an  argument  both  stale  and,  we  think,  stupid, 
i.e.,  that  the  new  robe  is  not  represented  in 
the  procession,  because  out  of  keeping  with 
the  frieze  as  a Greek  artist  would  compose 
it.  If  a Greek  artist  could  not  "compose”  a 
peplos  carried  on  a ship-car  the  sooner  he 
stopped  composing  the  better. 


IT  is  stated  that  Lord  Armstrong  has 
bought  Bamburgh  Castle  from  the 
trustees  of  Lord  Crewe's  Charity,  meaning 
to  establish  therein  a home  for  poor  gentle- 
folks, which  he  will  endow  with  20,000/! 
Thus  will  " King  Ida’s  Castle,  huge  and 
square,"  return  to  the  uses  which  it  serv-ed 
in  later  years  upon  the  foundation  ol 
Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  died  in  1720.  This  famous  stronghold 
is  believed  to  have  been  originally  erected 
by  Ida,  first  King  of  Bernicia  (547-60),  ovei 
the  site  of  a fortress  planted  by  Agricola  in 
his  third  campaign.  Bede  records  its  capture 
and  overthrow  by  Penda,  King  ol  Mercia 
who  slew  Oswald  in  battle  (642),  aud  says  il 
was  named  after  Bebba,  consort  of  Ethelfritb 
the  Fierce,  King  of  Bernicia  (.593*6t7)' 
Having  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  993, 
it  was  rebuilt,  temp.  William  II.,  by,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  the  Earl  Mowbray,  and 
completed  with  outworks  and  two  gate- 
towers  in  Henry  II.  s reign.  The  keep,  ic 
plan  and  design,  is  very  similar  to  thal 
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Dover;  a survey  of  1574  describes  it 

being  about  25  yards  square.  Its 
nt  wall  is  1 1 ft.  thick,  the  three  others 
ng  9 ft. ; all  the  rooms  but  one  were  lighted 
openings  barely  6 in.  wide,  it  had  no 
mney,  and  the  roof,  since  raised,  rested 
;r  the  second  floor.  The  materials  were 
all  stones  brought  from  a North  Sunder- 
d quarry,  three  miles  distant.  In  1770 
s found  the  draw-well  which  Hoveden 
ntions,  sunk  tlirougli  the  rock  and 
instone,  like  that  at  Beeston  Castle, 
sshire ; in  1773  they  discovered  the 
Peter’s  Chapel  at  the  south-east  angle  of 
outer  ballium.  its  chancel,  with  rounded 
e,  being  36  by  20  ft.,  and  the  nave  100  ft. 

After  the  battle  of  Hexham  Bamburgh 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  Having 
sed  to  the  Forster  family  by  grant  of 
les  I.  it  was  forfeited  in  1715  by  Thomas 
ster,  the  Jacobite,  whose  uncle  Nathaniel, 
•d  Crewe,  bought  it,  and  vested  it  in 
itees  for  various  charitable  purposes— 
uding  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a 
•ket,  an  iDhrmary,  and  a shipwrecked 
ors  refuge.  Lord  Crewe’s  charity 
an  income,  in  all,  of  about  9,000/.  a 
r,  and  lias  lately  been  remodelled  by 
Charity  Commissioners.  Dr.  John 
rp,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland, 
of  the  first  trustees,  began  a general 
ur  of  the  buildings  in  1757,  and  much 
been  done  since  to  adapt  them  for  occu- 
on  by  the  Crewe  trustees,  as  well  as  for 
general  objects  of  the  former  charity. 
John^  Forster  was  Go%'ernor  in  Oueen 
abeth’s  reign.  His  descendant,  wh^m  his 
ir  Dorothy  helped  to  escape  from  New- 
was  buried  (1738)  in  the  graveyard  of 
f\idan  s Church,  Bamburgh,  where,  too 
le  monument  to  Grace  Darling  and  her 
er.  The  keep,  placed  on  a triangular- 
)ed  rock  of  basalt,  overlooks  P'arne 
tids,  to  the  left  are  Holy  Island  or  Lin- 
ime,  on  the  right  are  seen  Dunstanburgh 
its  castle  and  caverned  shore. 


T the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Public  Gardens  Association  it 
announced  that  the  laying-out  of  the 
■chyard  of  All  Hallows,  London-wall,  was 
pleted,  and  it  was  agreed  to  continue 
5tiations  for  acquiring,  on  behalf  of  the 
1C.  the  Friends’ Burial  Ground,  Bermond- 
the  churchyard  of  AH  Hallows  the  Less 
er  Tharaes-street,  and  Bessborouahl 
cns,  Pimlico.  The  site  of  All  Hallows 
Less,  which  was  not  rebuilt  after  the 
It  Fire,  has  of  late  years  been  occupied 
Calverts,  since  the  City  of  London 
very;  the  graveyard  lies  between  Red 
-yard  and  the  church  of  All  Hallows  the 
it,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street.  Stow 
us  that  the  steeple  and  choir  of 
Hallows  the  Less  (also  known  as 
i-the-Cellars ")  stood  “ on  an  arched 
“‘’■y  great  house 

id  Coldharbotir.  ” The  Cold  Harbour  is 
inspicuous  feature  in  many  of  the  old 
■side  views  of  London,  and  had  belonged 
irn,  to  Sir  John  Abel,  temp.  Edward  II  ’ 
ir  John  Poultney,  in  the  next  reign,  and 
to  the  Crown.  In  1485  Richard  III. 
It  to  Heralds’  College ; his  successor 
owed  It  on  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ; 
ng  belonged  for  a while  to  Tunstal 
op  of  Durham,  it  tvas  given  by 
jrd  VI.,  SIX  days  before  his  death 
Francis,  fifth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’ 
brewery  stands  on  the  site  of  Cold 
bour.  Of  All  Hallows,  London-wall 
i;ave  a description  in  a •'  Note  " on  June 
1890,  and  on  April  25,  ,885,  a copy  of 
it  and  Toms's  view  (1740)  of  the  old 
;ch;  the  present  edifice  was  built  in 
1-7  after  the  designs  of  George  Dance  the 
iiger.  We  therefore  will  only  add  that 
ago  was  announced  the  discovery 

^^1!-  Cold  Harbour.lAne, 

I bouse,  the  guild  house  of 

hf  ^^"'A.LlL-.abeth.  Some  would 

irH  %.,/  ? ■ a Roman  serpent 

r K Poultney,  and  the 

Ir  Of  the  Rose  on  the  noriA  side  of  Upper  Thames 
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in  an  old  chest,  in  the  vestry,  of  a parcel 
of  churchwarden’s  accounts  with  entries 
beginning  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

An  interesting  communication  has  just 
been  made  to  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Head,  C.E.,  giving 
some  account  of  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  Swedish  iron  ore  trade,  and  its  bear- 
ings on  the  future  of  the  iron  industries  of 
this  country.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  he 
remarks,  our  ships,  bridges,  boilers  and 
railway-tracks  were  made  of  iron  derived 
almost  entirely  from  British  ores.  Now 
almost  all  these  are  made  of  steel  derived 
from  Spanish  ores.  Hence  he  becomes  an 
alarmist,  and  asks  what  will  happen  if  the 
Spanish  Government  lays  a heavy  export  tax 
upon  ore,  or  if  the  supplies  are  prevented 
from  arriving  in  Great  Britain  in  consequence 
of  the  operations  of  war,  &c.,  &c.,  and  con- 
cludes by  advocating  the  further  utilisation 
of  the  iron  ores  of  Scandinavia  as  a species 
of  counterblast.  This  is  all  very  well  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  Englishmen  have 

hitherto  received  but  little  encourage 

ment  in  Sweden  in  the  direction  indicated 
We  are  quite  at  one  with  the  author 

as  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
the  iron  ores  of  Gellivara,  Kirunavara, 

Luossavara,  Svappavara,  and  some  other- 
places  mentioned,  but  we  do  not  forget  the 
fate  of  the  English  company  which  opened 
up  Gellivara,  in  Swedish  Lapland,  some 
seven  years  ago,  and  which  shortly  afterwards 
had  to  suspend  operations.  It  is  true  tiiat 
this  failure  might,  in  some  measure,  be 
attributed  to  mistakes  in  mixing  together 
the  iron  ores  of  the  various  quarries  instead 
of  carefully  classifying  them  according  to 
grades  ; but  we  feel  equally  certain  that  it 
was  still  further  due  to  the  determined 
opposition  of  the  Swedish  authorities,  who 
did  all  they  possibly  could  to  hinder  the 
enterprise.  As  Mr.  Head  remarks : “ The 
Riksdag  and  the  people  generally  had  never 
looked  with  favour  on  the  acquisition  of 
property  rights  in  their  country  by 
foreigners.  ’ The  Swedes  are  very  wary  ; it 
has  always  been  their  policy,  whether 
with  iron  or  other  mines,  or  quarries  to 
prove  the  practicability  of  an  enterprise 
with  British  capital,  and  tlien,  whenever 
possible,  to  debar  proper  development,  with 
an  ulterior  object.  There  are  some  notable 
exceptions  to  this,  especially  where  the 
intruders  possessed  much  capital,  or,  what 
was  better,  political  influence.  Mr. 'Head 
does  quite  right  to  point  out  to  us  the  yearly 
increasing  iron  ore  exports  from  Sweden  to 
Great  Britain,  and  few  possibly  snspected 
they  were  as  large  as  he  indicates— 35.601 
tons  in  1893,  with  a prospect  of  130,000  tons 
in  the  present  year.  All  the  same,  this  is  but 
a small  proportion  of  our  total  imports  of 
that  mineral,  which  annually  amounts  to 
between  3^  and  4 millions  of  tons.  As  a 
plain  statement  of  facts  the  author’s  com- 
munication is  useful  enough,  but  much  of  it 
is  ancient  history  to  those  conversant  with 
the  iron  industry  of  this  country.  It  is  a 
splendid  advertisement  (though  evidently 
not  so  intended;  for  the  “powerful  Swedish 
company”  raised  on  the  ruins  of  its  British 
predecessor  at  Gellivara.  In  regard  to  the 
occurrence  of  phosphorus  in  these  ores  we 
note  that  the  report  of  the  Swedish  Commis- 
sion of  1875  is  quoted  at  some  lengtli.  A much 
more  exhaustive  account  of  the  apatites  (phos- 
phate of  lime)  of  the  Gellivara  region  has  since 
been  published,*  to  which,  however,  the 
author  does  not  refer.  Towards  the 'con- 
clusion of  his  paper,  Mr.  Head  alludes  to  the 
iron  ore  deposits  of  Norway,  and  theinfiuence 
they  might  possibly  exert  on  the  Cleveland 
market^  if  found  to  occur  in  sufficient 
quantities  ; he  also  gives  an  account  of  his 
personal  examination  of  some  iron  ore 
deposits  in  various  parts  of  Norway.  The 
Norwegian  concessionaires,  he  says 
“generally  lack  the  means  to  develop  or' 
even  to  prove,  their  properties.  Unlike  the 


Swedes,  they  are  anxious  enough  for  English- 
men to  come  with  capital  and  skill  to  buy 
and  workjheir  concessions.”  No  doubt  they 
are  ; but  in  view  of  recent  experiences  in  the 
devdopment  of  iron  ores  with  British  capital 
m Scandinavia,  we  think  the  bait  held 
put  is  hardly  attractive  enough  for  English 
ironmasters. 


1;/  Gellivare  Malmberg  och  krine- 

r Stockholm,  iS^. 
towedish  Geological  Survey  Publication.)  1 ^ 


T T IS  doubtful  if  existing  Highways  Boards 
L and  Parish  Surveyors  sufficiently  ap- 
preciate the  force  of  the  eighty-second  section 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  which  is 
likely  to  put  many  highway  areas  where  the 
roads  have  not  been  well  looked  after  to 
considerable  expense.  By  the  above  section 
It  is  enacted  that  the  District  Council  (which 
is  the  new  highway  authority)  may  deter- 
highways  of  a parish  or  area 
shall  be  placed  in  proper  repair  before  the 
expenses  of  repairing  the  same  become  a 
charge  on  the  new  district,  and  if  they  are 
not  placed  in  repair  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
District  Council,  the  latter  body  may  put 
the  highways  in  proper  repair,  and  charge 
tlie_  cost  of  so  doing  on  the  defaulting 
parish  or  area.  Any  question  as  to 
the  propriety  oI  such  a cliarge,  if  there 
IS  a dispute,  must  be  settled  by  the  County 
Council.  It  is  obvious  that  whether  a 
District  Council  be  energetically  disposed  or 
not  It  will  certainly  cause  the  highway  autho- 
rity which  it  supersedes  to  do  everything 
that  IS  necessary  to  place  tiie  roads  in  as 
proper  a state  of  repair  as  possible,  since 
by  so  doing  the  unpopular  course  of  causing 
increased  expenditure  will  be  put  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  outgoing  authority.  We 
may,  therefore,  expect  that  this  section  will 
be  stringently  enforced,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  highway  autliorities  should  not  lose  any 
opportunity  between  nowand  the  time  when 
the  new'  authorities  come  into  power  of 
placing  the  highways  for  which  they  are 
responsible  in  good  condition. 

rWO  small  exhibitions  of  pictures  are 
now'  being  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Fine  Art  Society  in  New  Bond-street— a 
collection  of  pictures  and  drawings  illus- 
trating military  England  of  to-day,  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Beadle,  and  a small  series  of  of  water- 
colours of  Venice  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  E. 
Herne,  supplemented  by  a considerable 
number  of  pictures  given  by  well-known 
artists,  members  of  the  Royal  Anglo- 
Austrahan  Society,  towards  a fund  now 
being  raised  for  the  widow  and  children  of 
the  deceased  artist.  Mr.  Herne’s  drawings 
show  a great  deal  of  careful  draughtsman- 
ship,  and  a close  acquaintance  with  archi- 
tectural detail,  although  the  general  effect  of 
t^rawings  is  somewhat  hard. 
Mr.  Beadles  military  drawings  are  excellent, 
both  as  studies  of  uniforms,  horses,  and 
figures,  and  in  many  cases  the  landscapes  in 
which  they  are  placed  are  very  freshly 
painted,  and  give  an  air  of  actuality  to  the 
whole  which  much  enhances  their  value  as 
pictures,  apart  from  their  value  as  studies  in 
costume.  The  large  drawing  at  the  end  of 
the  room  (27),  “Her  Majesty’s  Life  Guards,” 
Recruit,”  (17)  “A  Quiet  Pipe,” 
(34)  The  Queens  Guard,”  and  (44)  “A 
Regiment  on  the  Road,”  are  all  well  worth 
careful  examination. 


The  Surveyors’  Institution.— We  are  asked 

to  mention  that  the  following,  among  others,  will  S 
present  as  ofccial  guests  at  theSurveyors’  InstitutiS 
dinner  on  the  28th  inst.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
William  Grantham  • 
Judge  F.  Meadows  White.  Q.C.  : Sir  E Lechmere’ 
Bart.,  M P.  ; Sir  R.  E.  Webste;,  Q.C,  M P gfi 

Walter  I-oster,  M.D.,  M.P..  Parliamentary  Secre- 
Government  Board  ; Sir  Courtenay 
Boyle,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; The  Right 

’ r and  Chief  Officers  of  the  ' 

f;  The  President  of  the 

of  the  the  Comptroller 

qLI  ! G‘ty  of  London.  The  presentation  to  the 
Secrelary  will  take  place  at  the  dinner 
Menai  BklDGE.-This  celebrated'  bridne  is  at 
present  being  new-paved  with  aspbalte,  by  the 
WorS”  Co.,  for  the  Office  of 
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THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 

THE  ANNU.\L  REPORT. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  at  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  on  Monday.  The  annual  report 
of  the  Council,  which  was  adopted,  contained  the 
following  passages  : — “ Since  the  issue  of  the  last 
annual  report,  May  4,  1893,  twenty-eight  meet- 
ings of  Council  have  been  held  two  by  the 
Council  of  the  year  of  office  expiring  June  5, 
1893,  and  twenty-six  by  the  Council  elected  on 
that  date.  Committees  of  the  Council  have  also 
sat  for  the  consideration  of  matters  connected 
with  professional  practice,  finance,  alliance  with 
non-metropolitan  societies,  and  the  award  of  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal.  , r ■, 

During  the  same  period  19  Fellows  (of  whom 
10  were  previously  Associates)  and  68  Associates 
have  been  elected,  as  against  40  Fellows  and  57 
Associates  in  i893-93-  The  class  of  Fellows  now 
numbers  621,  as  against  623  at  the  date  of  the 
last  report ; and  the  class  of  Associates  846,  as 
against  814.  Three  Hon.  Associates  namely 
Alexander  Wood,  M.A..  J.  O.  Surtees  Elmore, 
M.Inst.C.E.  (Kapurthala,  Punjab),  and  J.  R. 
Bramble,  F.S.A.  (Somerset)— have  been  elected, 
and  I Hon.  Corresponding  Member,  the  Com- 
mendatore  Rodolfo  Lanciani  (Rome). 

The  losses  by  death  have  been  as  follows 

A.  H.  Edmonds,  W.  H.  Ellerker  (Melbourne), 
William  Haywood,  Andrew  Heiton  (Perth), 
James  Maxwell  (Manchester),  and  j.  B.  Mitchell- 
Withers  (Sheffield),  Fellows;  C.  W.  Chapman, 
Philip  Currey  (Lewes),  Samuel  Hill,  Alfred 
Lovejoy,  W.  John  Mettam  (Leeds),  F.  M.  Risbee, 
and  Caleb  Stanger,  Associates : C.  B.  Birch, 
A.R.A.,  Lord  Crewe,  Lord  Hannen,  Thomas 
Hawksley,  F.R.S.,  and  H.  Clifford  Saunders, 
Q.C.,  Hon.  Associates:  Henry  Clutton,  Retired 
Fellow ; and  Cesar  Daly  (Paris),  Carl  von 
Hasenauer  (Vienna),  and  Heinrich  Lang  (Baden), 
Hon.  Corr.  Members. 

Preliminary  examinations  were  conducted 
simultaneously  in  London,  Bristol,  and 
Manchester  in  November,  1S93,  and  in  February, 
1894,  and  the  136  successful  candidates  have 
been  registered  as  probationers.  Intermediate 
examinations  were  held  in  London  on  the  same 
dates,  and  of  the  55  probationers  who  presented 
themselves  36  passed  and  have  been  registered 
as  students.  The  total  number  of  probationers 
now  on  the  register  is  559,  and  the  total  number 
of  students  105.  Examinations  to  qualify  for 
candidature  as  Associate  were  held  in  London 
and  Manchester  during  the  week  commencing 
November  27,  1893,  and  in  London,  Glasgow, 
Bristol,  and  Manchester  from  March  5 to  10, 
1894,  with  the  result  that  of  the  150  candidates 
who  attended  63  passed. 

The  Ashpitel  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ernest 
Robert  Barrow,  as  having  most  highly  distin- 
guished himself  among  the  73  gentlemen  who  (out 
of  142)  passed  the  examination  qualifying  for  can- 
didature as  Associate  in  the  Calendar  year  1893  ; 
and  two  others,  Mr.  E.  E.  Fetch  (Cambridge), 
and  Mr.  Inglis  (Edinburgh),  received  subsidiary 


Chester,  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  York,  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Liverpool, 
under  the  charge  of  the  allied  societies  of  those 
centres,  a period  of  about  a week  being  allowed 
to  each.  . . . 

By-laws  7,  8,  & 9,  as  modified  by  a reso- 
lution of  the  Royal  Institute  on  Mpch  27, 
1893,  and  confirmed  on  April  17  following,  were 
duly  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council,  were 
approved  by  their  Lordships  as  amended  on 
August  7,  1S93,  and  the  same  have  since  been 
incorporated  in  the  by-laws  and  published  in  the 
“ R.I.B.A.  Kalendar”  issued  last  October.  In 
respect  to  the  late  election  by  voting  papers, 
under  By-law  9,  the  Council  regret  the  result, 
and  cannot  avoid  the  expression  of  their  opinion 
that  grave  injustice  was  done  to  some  of  the 
candidates  for  fellowship. 

A proposal  by  the  Council  to  so  modify  by-law 
25  as  to  permit  every  allied  society  to  be  repre- 
sented thereon,  having  been  submitted  to  a 
special  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute, 
was  considered  and  referred  back  for  further  con- 
sideration. The  Council  consequently^  appointed 
a committee,  consisting  of  the  President,  Mr, 
Arthur  Cates,  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Plall,  and  Mr. 
Wyatt  Papworth,  and  received  from  them  a 
report  which  was  approved  and  adopted,  and  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  representation  in  London 
of  such  allied  societies  will  be  regulated  by  the 
Council  as  follows  : — 


A.  The  Presidents  of  the  largest  societies  most 
identified  with  the  R.I.B.A.  should  annually  be 
nominated  to  the  Council. 

B.  The  Presidents  of  all  the  others  less  identified 
with  the  R.I.B.A.  should  be  nominated  in  rotation. 

C.  On  special  grounds  any  of  these  other  societies 
should  be  enabled  to  render  their  representative 
entitled  to  more  frequent  nomination  than  that  of 
his  normal  rotation. 

The  adoption  of  such  a scheme  will,  it  is  believed, 
tend  to  strengthen  the  societies  themselves,  tc 
create  among  the  smaller  of  them  a spirit^  of 
emulation,  and  to  lead  all  to  closer  identity  in  aims 
and  membership  with  the  Royal  Institute. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  to  give  effect 
to  the  principles  enumerated  no  alteration  need  be 
made  in  the  by-laws,  but  that  the  end  can  be 
attained  by  the  adoption  which  they  recommend  to 
the  Council  of  the  following; — 


award  made  by  duly  appointed  and  qualifie 

assessors,  have  supported  the  general  principl 
that  such  awards  should  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  Royal  Commission  to  consider  and  repoi 
upon  the  subject  of  a Teaching  University  fc 
London  have,  in  response  to  the  memoris 
addressed  to  them  by  the  Council,  assigned  “ 
definite  and  distinct  place  to  architecture  ’’  in  th 
proposed  University.  A representative^  of  th 
Royal  Institute  is  to  form  one  of  the  sixty-fiv 
members  of  its  supreme  governing  body,  th 
Senate,  which,  in  addition  to  its  legislative  funt 
tions,  is  to  have  power  to  confer  degrees,  appoii 
professors  and  readers,  and  to  decide  such  quei 
tions  as  the  admission  of  “New  Schools  of  th 
University.”  The  members  of  the  Council  wh 
attended  before  the  Royal  Commission  and  ga\ 
evidence  were  the  President,  the  Hon.  Socretai] 
Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  and  Mr.  John  Slater. 

The  attention  of  the  Council  having  bee 
invited  to  the  oresent  condition  of  the  historic 
monuments  found  in  every  part  of  the  India 
Empire,  a memorial  on  the  subject  was  forwarde 
to  the  India  Office,  a reply  to  which  was  receive 
on  April  25,  and  therefore  too  late  to  insert  ; 
this  Report.  The  Council  wrote  as  follows 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Kimberle, 
E’.G.,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  f 
India  in  Council. 

My  Lord,— The  Council  or  the  Royal  Institute 
British  Architects  have  the  honour  to  invite  yo 
Lordship’s  consideration  of  the  following  mem 
randum : — 

The  attention  of  the  Royal  Institute  has  for  son 
time  been  directed  to  the  very  important  wo 
initiated  and  carried  on  by  the  Government  durii 
the  last  twenty  years  in  the  matter  of  the  syslemai 
classification  and  preservation  of  the  ancient  raon 
ments  of  India.  The  Council— fully  aware  of  i. 
difficulties  of  carrying  out  such  a work  in  a count 
like  India— desire  lo  express,  on  behalf  of  the  arc! 
tectural  profession,  their  sense  of  gratitude  ai 
obligation  for  the  valuable  and  efficient  work  dor 
and  their  appreciation  of  its  unrivalled  importan 
from  an  artistic,  antiquarian,  and  historic  point 


STANDING  ORDER  OF  COUNCIU 
I.  That  for  the  Class  C (By-law  No.  25)  of 


prizes. 


The  Council  again  desire,  in  the  name  of  the 
Institute,  to  record  their  indebtedness  to  the 
officers  and  other  members  of  those  allied 
societies  under  whose  charge  examinations  have 
been  conducted  during  the  official  year ; and  their 
great  sense  of  obligation  for  the  services  rendered 
by  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners.  No  statutory  examinations  have 
been  held  during  the  official  year,  only  one 
application  to  be  examined  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  1855  having  been 
received. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal  (iS93)for  the  promo- 
tion of  architecture  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Richard 
Morris  Hunt  [Hon.  Corr.  M.j,  of  New  York,  for 
his  executed  words  as  an  architect,  on  June  19, 
1893.  The  proposal  of  the  Council  to  present 
the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  the  current  year 
to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir 
Frederic  Leighton,  Bart.  (H.A.),  confirmed  by 
resolution  of  the  Institute  on  March  12,  1S94, 
has  been  graciously  approved  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

The  standard  of  work  sent  in  for  the  various 
prizes  and  studentships  1893-94  compares  not 
unfavourably  with  that  of  former  years.  . . . 

Selections  from  the  prize  drawings,  and  speci- 
mens of  work  sent  in  by  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  Preliminary  Examination  and  of  Testi- 
monies of  Study  submitted  by  candidates  for  the 
Intermediate  Examination,  were  forwarded  for 
exhibition  to  the  allied  societies.  . . . These 
drawings  have  been  on  view  at  Leicester,  Man- 


Presidents  of  Allied  Societies  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Council  shall  annually  make  the  following 
nominations  : — 

As  to  one  place.— The  President  for  the  time 
being  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland. 

As  to  six  places.— The  Presidents  for  the  time 
being  of  those  six  of  the  Allied  Societies  which  then 
contain  the  greatest  number  of  subscribing  members 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

As  to  two  places. — In  rotation  the  Presidents  of 
two  of  the  remaining  Allied  Societies,  priority  in 
order  of  rotation  being  given  to  those  Societies 
which  at  the  institution  of  the  rota  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  subscribing  members  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  .\rchitects. 

2.  When  all  the  said  remaining  Societies  have 
been  represented  in  such  rotation,  the  Council  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  then  make  a new  order  of  rotation 
based  on  the  same  priority,  and  so  on  in  cycles. 

3.  Should  it  at  any  time  appear  to  the  Council 
desirable  that  the  President  of  any  Society  not  on 
the  rota  for  the  year  should  be  included  in  the 
nomination  list  of  the  Council,  either  on  the  ground 
of  (a)  the  eminence  of  any  such  President,  or  (b) 
the  activity  in  the  advancement  of  architecture  of 
any  such  society,  or  (c)  other  causes  which  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  Council  shall  be  sufficient,  then  the 
Council  shall  include  the  name  of  such  President  in 
the  Class  A of  “ eighteen  members  of  Council,"  and 
shall  not  in  such  class  nominate  any  other  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  resident,  or 
practising,  within  the  district  or  sphere  of  influence 
recognised  by  the  Council  as  appertaining  to  such 


society. 

The  Committee  have,  of  course,  confined  their 


While  sensible,  however,  of  the  value  of  the  wg 
already  accomplished,  and  the  labour  and  c< 
necessarily  entailed,  they  nevertheless  beg  respe 
fully  to  dmw  attention  to  the  following  defects 
(i. ) That  the  classified  lists  of  ancient  monumei 
of  Bengal  and  Madras  and  the  Punjab  ne 
revision,  and  that  systematic  and  exhaustive  li 
have  yet  to  be  made  of  the  monuments  of  Myso; 
Hyderabad,  and  Rajputana,  and  of  the  Cent 
Provinces  and  Berar. 

(ii.)  That  while  there  are  certain  archieologi) 
officers  in  various  parts  of  India,  they  would  app* 
to  be  hardly  numerous  enough  to  exercise  an  efficie 
supervision  over  works  necessary  for  the  presein 
tion  or  reparation  of  outlying  monuments,  the  i 
portance  of  which,  from  an  historic  and  antequari 
standpoint,  renders  such  supervision  imperative,  1 
natives  themselves  either  doing  more  than 
necessary  or  inventing  too  much- 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  beg  permissk 
therefore,  to  offer  the  following  suggestions  ^ 
It  would  be  very  advantageous  if  no  resloraO 
works  at  all  were  permitted  to  be  undertaken, 
estimates  sanctioned,  without  the  approval  of  I 
Archmological  Survey  officers  having  been  previott 
reported. 

B.  That  a greater  number  of  skilled  independt 
archeologists  might  advantageously  be  employed 
advise  how  far  restoration  should  go.  and 
superintend  the  same,  the  work  being  carried  out 
natives,  whose  guilds  have  usually  very  corr 
traditional  knowledge.  Such  European  supervis 
is  advisable  to  prevent  the  limits  of  proper  conser 
tion  being  exceeded. 

C.  That  if  the  Government  could  see  their  way 
making  further  yearly  grants  for  the  purposes 
completing  the  classification  of  the  monuments 
the  whole  of  India,  and  of  undertaking  such  repa 
and  restorations  as  are  absolutely  necessary  in  ma 
instances  to  prevent  the  disappearance  and  damt 
by  neglect  of  important  relics,  they  would  earn  I 
gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  art,  archxiology,  a 


attention  to  the  representation  of  allied  societies. 
They  have  not  considered  that  of  future  branches  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  as  it  would 
be  premature  to  do  so,  and  that  subject  will  of 
necessity  come  up  when  the  scheme  for  the  branches 
yer  se  is  considered. 


The  Council  are  of  opinion  that,  under  present 
circumstances,  and  for  a time  at  least,  this  mode 
of  procedure  will  be  acceptable  to  the  allied 
societies,  and  beneficial  to  the  Institute. 

The  York  Architectural  Society  and  the  Cardiff, 
South  Wales,  and  Monmouthshire  Architects’ 
Society  were  admitted  to  alliance  with  the  Royal 
Institute  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the 
current  session  held  November  6,  1893.  . . . 

The  Council,  having  received  communications 
from  more  than  one  quarter  respecting  the  non- 
acceptance  by  promoters  of  competitions  of  the 


history.  ...  j 

The  immense  importance  of  this  subject,  and 


unequalled  interest  of  the  arcfailecture  and  history 
this  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  is  the  sole  exci 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Arc 
tects  feel  it  necessary  lo  put  forward  for  troubli 
your  lordship  with  this  memorial. 

At  the  request  of  the  Local  Government  Boai 
that  the  Council  would  send  a representative 
representatives  to  attend  a conference  of  delega 
from  other  bodies  respecting  the  constitution  ol 
joint  board  for  the  purpose  of  holding  examn 
tions  of  sanitary  inspectors  and  the  granting 
certificates  of  competency  under  the  Public  Ilea 
(London)  Act,  1891,  they  appointed  Mr.  Thon 
W.  Cutler,  who  attended  on  February  20,  wh 
it  was  decided  to  refer  the  whole  matter  tc 
committee.  Mr.  Cutler  is  therefore  aciing  on  t 
committee  as  the  representative  of  the  Counat. 


May  12,  1894.] 
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The  Tribunal  of  Appeal  appointed  under  the 
yondon  Council  General  Powers  Act,  1890,  has 
ontinued  the  important  work  entrusted  to  it,  and 
he  representative  of  the  Royal  Institute,  Mr. 
Uthur  Cates,  has  been  again  elected  its  chair- 
nan.  During  the  year  1893-94  eleven  appeals, 
nost  of  them  argued  before  the  Tribunal  by 
minent  counsel,  have  been  heard  and  decided, 
rith  the  result  that  the  certificate  of  the  Superin- 
inding  Architect  has  been  confirmed  in  eight  and 
aried  in  three  cases. 

A Private  Bill,  promoted  by  the  London 
'ounty  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
nd  amending  the  enactments  which  relate 
0 buildings  in  London — known  as  the  London 
■treets  and  Buildings  Bill — having  been  ex- 
mined  and  reported  on  by  the  Practice 
tanding  Committee,  it  was  thought  desirable 
lat  the  Institute  should  at  once  secure  a 
XUS  standi  to  be  heard  on  the  principles  and 
etails  of  the  measure  before  any  Parliamentary 
Committee  that  might  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
ose.  The  Council,  therefore,  having  been 
uthorised  by  the  Institute  in  general  meeting  on 
'ebruary  12,  1894,  to  petition  the  House  of 
lommons  against  the  Bill,  prepared  the  necessary 
ocument,  which  was  duly  lodged  by  Messrs. 
x)ch  & Co.,  Parliamentary  agents.  Meanwhile, 
t the  invitation  of  the  London  County  Council, 
he  Council  of  the  Institute  appointed  Mr.  Arthur 
lates,  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Rickman  to 
onfer  with  a committee  of  that  body  on  certain 
etails  of  the  Bill  which  the  Council  could  not 
pprove ; and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a 
onsiderable  number  of  the  amendments  sub- 
litted  at  that  Conference  have  been  accepted, 
n the  reply  made  to  the  invitation  to  attend 
:,  the  Council  reserved  to  themselves  entire 
berty  to  take  any  action  they  might  be  advised 
0 take  respecting  points  in  the  Bill  on  which 
hat  Conference  might  not  arrive  at  an  agree- 
lent.  The  importance  of  the  subject  was  re- 
ognised  by  the  Institute  in  the  holding  of  a 
leneral  Meeting  on  March  12,  when  Mr.  Cates 
eviewed  the  London  Streets  and  Buildings 
Jill  in  an  able  paper,  to  which  Dr.  Longstaff 
nd  other  members  of  the  London  Council 
eplied  at  some  length,  and  the  discussion  of 
'hich  was  resumed  on  March  19  at  an  adjourned 
eneral  meeting.  Another  Conference  on  the 
revisions  of  the  Bill  was  recently  held  at  the 
’addington  Vestry  Hall  between  representatives 
f the  Metropolitan  Vestries  and  District  Boards, 
nd  also  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Lrchitects,  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  the 
>istrict  Surveyors’  Association,  the  Institute  of 
Guilders,  and  other  bodies  ; and  at  this  Con- 
nence  Mr.  Cates  and  Mr.  Rickman,  at  the 
squest  of  the  Council  and  in  response  to  an 
ivitation,  attended  as  delegates. 

The  Art  Standing  Committee  report  that  nine 
leetings  have  been  held  since  the  publication  of 
le  last  Annual  Report,  and  eight  since  the 
lection  of  the  present  committee.  The  com- 
littee  record  their  regret  at  the  loss  sustained 
•uring  the  session  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  R. 
lerbert  Carpenter,  F.S.A.,  Vice-Chairman,  and 
f Mr.  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.A.  Both  gentlemen 
i^ere  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  and  took  an 
ctive  interest  in  the  work  of  the  committee. 

A report  upon  the  recent  restoration  of  St. 
ohn’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  was  furnished  by  the 
ommittee  to  the  Council,  and  forwarded  by  them 
0 Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  committee  conferred  with  Mr.  Edwin  T. 
fall  upon  his  proposals  for  the  granting  of 
ledals  or  other  rewards  of  merit  to  craftsmen, 
nd  for  an  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Crafts  of 
Uchitecture  in  connexion  therewith,  with  a view 
0 stimulating  craftsmanship  and  extending  the 
cope  and  influence  of  the  Institute.  The  Com- 
aittee,  however,  were  not  agreed  as  to 
he  advantages  likely  to  accrue  therefrom, 

nd  reported  to  the  Council  in  that  sense 

The  committee  appointed  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
lOuse,  R.A. , their  chairman,  and  Mr.  Ernest 
jeorge  vice-chairman  ; and  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe, 
I.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  were  ap- 
tointed  hon.  secretaries. 

The  Literature  Standing  Committee  report 
hat  since  their  election  on  June  5,  1893,  they 
have  held  ten  meetings,  making  eleven  meetings 
[.Itogether  since  the  issue  of  the  last  report.  . . . 

: In  accordance  with  a suggestion  made  by 
vir.  Arthur  Cates  in  a letter  to  the  Committee, 
it  has  been  decided  that  all  new  books  and  other 
'.ontributions  to  the  Library  should  in  future  be 
aid  on  the  table,  accompanied  by  a list  of 
ftdditions,  for  the  space  of  one  month  after  their 
icquisition  ; also  that  the  notices  of  additions  to 
he  Library  should  be  made  a prominent  feature 
l)f  the  “Journal.” 


The  Prize  Essays  and  Reports  of  the  Travelling 
Students  were  brought  before  the  Committee  and 
examined,  the  Committee  expressing  the  hope 
that  pure  literary  merit  would  in  future  be 
allowed  more  weight  in  the  awarding  of  the 
Essay  Prize.  The  Librarian’s  Report  to  the 
Committee  is  as  follows  : — 

During  the  twelvemonths  elapsed  from  April  i. 
1893,  to  March  31  of  the  present  year,  the  total 
additions  to  the  library  amounted  to  132  volumes 
and  63  pamphlets,  and  to  the  loan  collection  18 
volumes  and  i pamphlet,  exclusive  of  periodicals, 
reports,  and  transactions  of  societies,  and  parts  of 
works  issued  in  a serial  form  now  in  progress. 

The  number  of  volumes  presented  to  the  library 
was  97,  and  to  the  loan  collection  9.  Of  pamphlets, 
62  were  presented  to  the  library  and  i to  the  loan 
collection. 

Of  drawings,  engravings,  and  photographs,  143 
sheets  and  r Volume  were  presented,  exclusive  of  the 
‘•Sketch  Book"  of  the  Architectural  .•\ssociation. 
There  were  also  presented  a medal  struck  for  the 
Arthur  Cates  Prize  for  architecture,  an  impression 
of  the  Seal  of  the  Manchester  Society  of  Architects, 
and  a bust  of  the  late  Sir  Horace  Jones. 

The  works  purchased  comprise  35  volumes  and  i 
pamphlet  for  the  Library,  and  9 volumes  for  the  loan 
collection,  together  with  several  Parliamentary  papers. 

The  attendances  of  readers  in  the  Library 
numbered  2,411.  The  number  of  tickets  (exclusive 
of  renewals)  issued  for  admission  to  the  use  of  the 
Library  and  Loan  Collection  was  93  (last  year  98). 
The  number  of  volumes  issued  on  loan  was  976  (last 
year  917). 

The  attendances  of  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  as  readers  in  the  Library  were  79  (last 
year  79),  and  the  number  of  issues  on  loan  (both 
these  items  being  included  in  the  gross  returns 
above  given)  was  47  (last  year  61). 

The  power  conferred  by  the  Council  (as 
reported  to  the  Committee  at  their  first  meeting) 
to  eliminate  from  the  Library  such  books  as  the 
Committee  should  think  it  undesirable  to  retain 
has,  after  due  consideration  in  each  instance, 
been  exercised,  and  much  extra  space  has  thereby 
been  gained  for  additions  to  the  Library. 

A gratifying  feature  of  the  past  year  is  the 
number  of  interesting  and  valuable  books  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  library  by  their 
respective  publishers,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Institute  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  Batsford, 
Messrs.  Chapman  & Hall,  Messrs.  Crosby 
Lockwood  & Son,  Mr.  Henry  Erowde,  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  & Co.,  Mr.  John 
Murray,  Mr.  W.  Reeves,  Messrs.  Remington  A 
Co.,  Messrs.  Rivington,  Percival,  & Co.,  Messrs. 
Swan  Sonnenschein  & Co.,  Messrs.  Whittaker  & 
Co.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Cornish  (Manchester),  and  several 
others. 

It  is  similarly  gratifying  to  report  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  great  work,  “ Documents  classes  de 
I’Art  dans  les  Pays-Bas,”  by  M.  Van  Ysendyck 
[Hon.  Corr.  M.],  a large-paper  copy  of  which 
has  been  presented  by  the  author  ; also  of  three 
folios  of  sketches  and  scraps  collected  by  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.A.,  with  sixteen  books  of 
diaries  kept  by  his  friend  the  late  J.  L.  Wolfe, 
all  of  which  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Wolfe 
Barry  ; and,  further,  of  a fine  collection 

of  photographs  of  many  public  and  private 
buildings  at  Sydney,  presented  by  Sir  Julian 
Salomons,  Chief  Justice  of  New  South  Wales, 
through  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  A.R.A. 

The  committee  elected  as  officers  for  the  year 
Professor  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  as  chairman  ; Mr. 
Alexander  Graham,  F.S. A.,  vice-chairman  ; and 
Mr.  R.  Elsey  Smith  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Flower, 
h'.S.A.,  hon.  secretaries. 

The  Practice  Standing  Committee  have  held 
nine  meetings  since  their  last  report,  and  in 
addition  to  a variety  of  matters  referred  from  the 
Council  have  also  had  under  consideration  several 
important  subjects. 

A sub-committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Boyes, 
Clarkson,  Hall,  Hansom,  Rickman,  and  Ridge, 
was  re-appointed  in  October,  1893,  to  further 
consider  the  consolidation  and  amendment 
of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Acts.  In  No- 
vember attention  was  drawn  to  the  resolutions 
embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  to  that 
body,  and  the  Practice  Standing  Committee 
reported  on  them  to  the  Council.  In  December 
a copy  was  obtained  of  the  London  Streets  and 
Buildings  Bill,  and  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  obtaining  suggestions  for  its  amendment. 
These  suggestions  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  delegates  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Council  to  meet  a Committee  of  the  London 
Council  in  conference  thereon.  They  have  also 
been  placed  in  the  hands  those  who  prepared 
the  petition  of  the  Institute  which  has  been  lodged 
against  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  of 
Commons. 


The  Committee  have  continued  their  efforts  to 
arrange  a set  of  conditions  of  contract  with  the 
Institute  of  Builders.  On  February  22,  1894,  a 
third  conference  was  held  with  the  builders  at 
which  the  solicitors  on  each  side  were  present, 
and  an  arrangement  was  come  to  by  which  it  is 
hoped  that  an  approved  draft  may  be  obtained 
and  reported  to  the  Council.  The  draft,  how- 
ever, is  still  under  discussion  by  the  solicitors. 
The  Committee  appointed  Mr.  Henry  Currey 
their  Chairman,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  Vice-Chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Rickman,  F.S. A.,  and  Mr.  H. 
Cowell  Boyes  lion.  Secretaries. 

The  Science  Standing  Committee  during  the 
official  year  have  held  eight  meetings,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  twelve  members.  In 
accordance  with  the  request  of  the  general 
meeting,  held  on  March  13,  1893,  the  committee 
reconsidered  and  revised  their  report  upon  the 
existing  laws  in  relation  to  light  and  air,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Council  in  January  last, 
recommending  that  it  be  brought  before  the 
members  at  the  General  meeting  of  the  Institute 
for  consideration.  A copy  of  the  report  was 
forwarded  on  March  27  to  the  London  County 
Council.  The  Sanitary  Registration  Bill,  1893, 
was  considered  by  the  committee,  and  formed 
the  subject  of  a report,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Journal,  November  23,  1893  [p.  63].  . . . 
In  order  that  accurate  information  may  be  ob- 
tained as  to  the  strength  of  bricKWork  a series  of 
experimental  tests  has  been  proposed,  and  a 
Report  by  a Sub-committee  descriptive  of  what  is 
considered  necessary  was  printed  in  the  Jourjtal 
of  November  23,  1S93  (p.  55).  In  relation 
thereto  the  Committee  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  a fund  for  experimental  research  in  con- 
nexion with  building  construction,  the  first  appli- 
cation of  such  fund  to  be  towards  the  expenses  to 
be  incurred  in  prosecuting  the  tests  described. 
The  recent  treatment  of  sewage  with  electrolysed 
sea-water  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  a Sub-committee  has  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  process 
invented  by  M.  Hermitte.  The  Committee 
appointed  Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith  their  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cutler,  Vice-Chairman  ; and 
Mr.  H.  D.  Searles-Wood  and  Mr.  William  C. 
Street  Hon.  Secretaries. 

A sum  of  about  2,600/.  had  been  ex- 
pended during  the  four  years  1890-93  on  the 
purchase  of  Architectural  Union  Company’s 
sliares,  in  building  additions,  fittings,  furniture, 
&c.,  over  and  above  the  amount  acquired  from 
the  sale  of  1,000/.  Consols  authorised  by  the 
Institute  in  1S90.  Of  that  sum  of  2,600/.  about 
1,000/.  had  been  paid  from  entrance  fees  and 
ordinary  income,  and  the  balance  remained  un- 
provided for.  The  Institute  consequently  autho- 
rised, at  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting,  the 
sale  of  1,310  2s.  9d.  Consols,  which  was  effected 
in  December,  1893,  and  realised  1,281/.  8s.  6d., 
thereby  leaving  a balance  of  exceptional  expendi- 
ture of  about  320/.  unprovided  for  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  entrance  fees  received  in  1894. 

The  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  and  the 
balance-sheet  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1893,  were  appended  to  the  report. 


INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A Yorkshire  district  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  Association  was  held  at  Keighley  on  the 
5th  inst.  Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs,  of  West  Bromwich, 
President  of  the  Association,  presided,  and  there 
was  a large  attendance  of  members,  principally 
from  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  North  of 
England. 

The  members  of  the  Association  were  received 
in  the  Council  Chamber  at  the  Municipal 
Buildings,  Keighley,  by  the  Deputy  Mayor  and 
other  members  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Deputy  Mayor,  in  offering  the  members 
of  the  Association  a hearty  welcome,  mentioned 
that  Keighley  had  on  hand  a number  of  im- 
portant engineering  schemes,  all  of  which  had  been 
designed  and  were  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Hopkinson,  the  Borough  Engineer. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hopkinson,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Spinks,  of  Leeds,  Mr.  T.  W.  Stainthorpe, 
of  Eston,  Grangetown,  was  re-elected  honorary 
district  secretary  for  the  Yorkshire  district. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hopkinson,  Borough  Engineer, 
then  read  a paper  on  the  Water  and  Sewage 
Works  of  Keighley.  He  said  the  borough  of 
Keighley,  which  was  incorporated  in  18S2,  had  a 
population  at  the  last  census  of  30,811,  and  a 
rateable  value  on  July  i last  of  96,254/.  The 
staple  industry  is  worsted,  but  a very  considerable 
business  is  done  in  ironwork  of  all  descriptions. 
In  the  year  1816  a private  company  was  formed 
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for  the  puq^ose  of  supplying  water.  In  1865, 
when  the  company  was  only  able  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  with  about  six  gallons  of  water  per 
day  per  head  of  population,  the  then  Local  Board 
of  Health  resolved  to  purchase  the  undertaking, 
for  which  they  paid  the  sum  of  17,000/.  After 
purchasing  the  undertaking  the  Local  Board 
commenced  looking  for  fresh  water  supplies,  and 
in  1869  applied  to  Parliament  for  and  received 
sanction  to  a scheme  to  construct  necessary 
reservoirs.  The  scheme  comprised  the  construction 
of  a high-level  storage  reservoir  called  “ Water- 
sheddles,’’  on  the  Pennine  range,  at  the  head  of 
the  River  orth  : a raillowners’  compensation 
reservoir  called  “ Ponden,”  some  two  miles 
lower  down  the  stream  ; the  construction  of  a 
low-level  storage  reservoir  called  “Bully  Trees” 
in  the  township  of  Howarth  on  the  Sladen  stream, 
which  is  a tributary  of  the  River  Worth  ; with  a 
millowners’ compensation  reservoir  called  “Lower 
Laithe  ” at  the  foot  of  the  bank  of  the  last-men- 
tioned reservoir ; and  the  making  of  catch-water 
conduits,  and  laying  of  mains  for  the  storage 
reservoir  to  tlie  service  filter  reservoir  called 
“ Black  Hill  '■  in  the  town.  On  the  sanction 
being  granted  the  Local  Board  constructed 
Watersheddles  storage,  Ponden  compensation. 
Black  Hill  service,  with  necessary  conduits  and 
mains.  The  top  water  level  of  Watersheddles 
reservoir  is  1,100ft.  above  ordnance;  the  same 
is  constructed  by  throwing  an  earth  bank  across 
the  valley,  with  a puddle  wall  in  the  centre  of 
such  bank ; the  inside  of  the  bank  is  pitched 
with  dry  rubble.  The  depth  of  water  is 
51  ft.  3 in.,  and  the  capacity  about  156,000,000 
gals.  The  water  is  brought  to  the  reservoir  by 
means  of  open  and  covered  catch-water  conduits. 
The  gathering-ground,  which  is  1,600  acres  in 
e.xtent,  is  principally  moorland  overlying  millstone 
grit.  The  water  is  brought  to  Black  Hill  service 
reservoir,  which  is  1,800  ft.  above  ordnance,  by 
means  of  an  iron  pipe  main,  varying  from 
18  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter.  “Black  Hill" 
reservoir,  which  up  to  this  year  has  been  used 
as  a service  and  filter,  has  a capacity  of 
2,500,000  gals.  “Ponden”  reservoir  (which  is 
the  millowners'  compensation)  had  to  be  con- 
structed before  the  Local  Board  could  take  and 
utilise  the  water  from  “Watersheddles”;  its 
depth  is  49  ft.,  it  has  a capacity  of  about 
212,^500,000  gals.,  is  of  similar  construction  as 
‘ ^\atersheddles,'’  and  has  a gathering-ground  of 
900  acres.  The  two  reservoirs  on  the  Sladen 
stream  have  not  been  constructed,  as  the 
Corporation  in  1891  got  an  extension  of  ten  years 
wherein  to  construct.  The  total  storage  of  water 
in  all  the  reservoirs  for  the  town’s  use  is  about 
1 70,ooo,ooogals.  The  water  is  considered  very  pure, 
but  soft,  being  about  1’-  degs.  of  hardness.  On 
account  of  the  water  containing  an  acid  which  acts 
upon  lead  service  pipes,  the  Corporation  in  1SS4 
laid  down  at  “Black  Hill’’  reservoir  an  open 
conduit,  and  placed  therein  a quantity  of  Derby- 
shire limestone  through  which  the  water  had  to 
pass,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  limestone 
the  water  was  hardened,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
stop  the  action  on  the  lead  pipes.  The  Corpora- 
tion then,  under  advice,  placed  daily  in  the  con- 
duit about  too  lbs.  of  fresh  fallen  lime,  and  raised 
the  water  to  two  degrees  of  hardness,  which  had 
the  effect  of  stopping  the  action  upon  lead  pipes. 

In  1892  the  filter  of  “Black  Hill”  showed, 
signs  of  not  passing  the  water  freely,  and  the 
Corporation  decided  to  push  on  with  the  new 
filter-beds  at  Oldfield,  for  which  Parliamentary 
sanction  was  obtained  in  1S91.  The  author 
has  designed  these  works,  and  is  carrying  out 
the  same  by  day  work.  The  works,  which 
were  commenced  in  May  last,  comprise  three 
small  “ Polarite  ” beds,  four  sand-filters,  one 
dean  water  reservoir,  and  manager's  house.  The 
“Polarite”  beds  are  so  constructed  that  the 
water  must  pass  downward  through  the 
“Polarite”  and  rise  again  to  near  the  level  of 
inlet ; the  object  of  the  “ Polarite”  is  to  destroy 
the  organic  matter.  From  these  beds  the  water 
p^ses  on  to  and  through  the  sand-filters  at  a rate 
of  500  gallons  per  yard  per  24  hours  into  the 
clean  water  reservoir,  from  which  it  is  delivered 
to  the  consumers.  It  is  intended  to  work  three 
sand-filters,  and  to  be  cleaning  one  : the  three 
filters  will  pass  about  2,016,000  gallons  per  day 
of  24  hours.  The  “Polarite”  chambers  have 
concrete  bottoms  12  in.  in  thickness,  with  con- 
crete walls,  puddle  backing,  and  faced  with  salt- 
glazed  bricks;  each  chamber  for  “Polarite”  is 
30  ft.  by  12  ft.  3 in.,  with  2 ft.  6 in.  or 
30  toiw  of  “Polarite”  per  chamber.  The 
sand-filters  are  no  ft.  square,  with  concrete 
bottom,  and  concrete  side  walls  4 ft.  high  • above 
the  concrete  wall  is  ashlar  blocking  walling 
backed  with  concrete  and  finished  with  20  in  by 


5 in.  boasted  coping.  Of  the  two  filters  com- 
pleted, the  filtering  media  of  one  is  as  follows, 
viz.  : — iS  in.  of  hand-packed  rublde  sandstone, 

6 in.  of  4-in.  broken  sandstone,  3 in.  of  15-in; 
broken  stone,  3 in.  of  J-in.  to  |-in.  gravel,  and 
iS  in.  of  sand,  or  a total  depth  of  4 ft.  Rubble 
drains  are  formed  in  the  bottom  to  carry  water  to 
the  manhole,  where  the  water  rises  and  passes  over 
the  weir  and  into  the  clean  water  reservoir.  The 
other  filter-bed  has  iS  in.  uf  limestone  in  the 
bottom  instead  of  sandstone  rubble  ; this  has 
been  put  in  as  an  experiment  to  harden  the 
water.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  noticed  by  the 
an.alyst’s  report  given.  The  sand  for  the  filters 
was  cnished  by  one  of  “Carter's”  Disinte- 
grators, and  the  author  thinks  he  was  the  first 
to  use  one  of  these  machines  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  considers  the  same  has  done  its  work 
well.  The  cost  of  crushing  the  sand  is  5^d.  per 
cubic  yard  of  sand  crushed;  this  includes  men’s 
time  and  renewal  of  beaters  only.  The  washing 
of  the  dirty  sand  is  done  by  Walker's  patent 
conical  washing  machines.  The  cost  of  washing 
is  2s.  per  cubic  yard,  which  includes  scraping-bed, 
wheeling  to  washer,  washing,  wheeling  back  on  to 
bed  and  laying,  but  does  not  include  any  cost  for 
water.  The  clean  water  reservoir  is  no  ft.  square 
and  16  ft.  deep,  and  holds  1,060,000  gallons;  the 
walls  are  of  concrete,  with  concrete  buttresses, 
finished  with  ashlar  walls  and  coping  similar  to 
the  filter-beds.  The  whole  of  the  concrete  is 
made  of  3 of  sand  and  stone  to  i of  cement. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  filter-beds  is  12,550/. 
The  cost  of  the  waterworks  amounts  altogether 
to  185,961/. — made  up  as  follows — old  works 
17,000/.,  Watersheddles  49,423/.  ; Ponden 
75,502/.,  Black  Hill  6,320/.  ; Main  14,586/., 
Parliamentary,  legal,  and  engineering  expenses 
10,580/.,  and  new  filter-works  12,550/.  The 
following  is  the  analysis  of  the  water — viz.,  No.  i is 
the  water  from  Watersheddles  reservoir  ; No.  2 
is  No.  I after  pa.ssing  polarite  ; No.  3 is  No.  2 
after  passing  sand-filler  with  limestone  ; No.  4 is 
No.  2 after  passing  filter  of  all  sand. 
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The  sewage  farm,  which  is  situated  at  Marley, 
in  the  Bingley  township,  is  laid  out  on  the  inter- 
mittent downward  filtration  principle.  No 
sewage,  as  yet,  has  been  brought  on  to  the  farm. 
The  area  laid  out  is  thirty-six  acres,  of  which 
thirty-two  acres  are  in  beds.  Tlie  sewage  will 
not  be  treated  in  any  way  beyond  screening.  The 
carriers  are  3 ft.  by  2 ft.,  formed  of  concrete 
6 in.  thick,  made  of  3 of  broken  stone,  2 of 
river  sand,  to  i of  cement ; the  carrier  has  a fall 
of  I in  1.400.  Sluice  doors  are  fixed  at  intervals 
to  divert  the  sewage  on  to  the  beds  by  means  of 
pipes  and  steps.  The  nature  of  the  ground  varies, 
a large  portion  being  loamy  soil  6 ft.  deep, 
another  portion  is  gravel,  and  another  portion 
clay  and  sandy  clay  overlaying  gravel.  The  farm 
is  laid  out  to  deal  with  the  sewage  of  1,000 
persons  per  acre,  but  if  this  is  found  to  be  in- 
sufficient the  Corporation  have  a large  reserve  of 
land  for  further  extensions.  The  eflluent  drain 
varies  in  size  from  24-in.  brick  sewer  to  a 


l2-in.  pipe  sewer.  The  cost  of  the  farm  is 
follows,  viz.  : — land  per  acre,  125/.,  eftlue 
drain,  which  is  made  sufficiently  large  for  futu 
extension  of  farm,  1,944/.,  bank  and  pilin 
2, 1S6/.  ; beds,  underdrains,  carriers,  and  sewei 
6,005/.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  sewage  fai 
and  sewerage  scheme  is  31,000/. 

Mr.  EscoH  (Halifax)  proposed  a vote  of  than 
to  Mr.  Hopkinson  for  his  paper,  and  congratulat 
him  upon  the  extensive  works  he  was  carryii 
out  at  Keighley. 

Mr.  Cox  (Bradford)  seconded  the  vote 
thanks,  which  was  accorded,  and  a short  diset 
sion  followed. 

Mr.  Walker  (Reading)  suggested  the  use 
coke  or  some  other  straining  material  to  remo 
suspended  matter  before  the  water  reached  tl 
polarite  beds. 

Mr.  Candy  (London)  thought  the  methi 
adopted  for  hardening  the  water  hy  limestone  1 
excellent  one,  which  would  effect  an  enormo 
saving.  lie  was  at  a town  recently  where  th' 
were  spending  r,<x>o/.  a year  for  soda  for  harde 
ing  purposes. 

The  members  were  entertained  to  luncheon 
the  Municipal  Buildings  by  the  Mayor  (M 
Psget),  and  in  the  afternoon  visited  Oakwor 
House,  the  residence  of  Sir  Isaac  Holden,  M.I 
who  had  consented  to  allow  the  members 
visit  his  grounds  and  winter  gardens,  and  tl 
filter-beds  at  Oldfield,  where  the  process  of  fiUr 
lion  was  inspected. 
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MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

The  Art  Journal  gives  as  frontispiece  t 
engraving  of  what  we  have  always  considered 
be  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Sir  F.  Leighton 
works,  “ Weaving  the  Wreath,”  but  unfortunate 
the  reproduction  suggests  none  of  the  coloi 
values  of  the  original,  the  figure  coming  out  as 
dark  mass.  “London  by  Canaletto,”  by  tl 
Royal  Librarian,  Mr.  Holmes,  gives  some  ll 
leresling  illustrations,  mainly  of  old  Westminst 
Bridge — a structure  too  narrow  in  its  arcb 
certainly,  but  in  every  other  respect  how  superii 
to  the  present  bridge.  In  “ The  Pianoforte,  Pas 
Present,  and  Future,”  Mr.  Runciman  makes 
rather  uncalled-for  attack  upon  the  general  fon 
of  the  grand  pianoforte,  which,  in  fact,  is  tl 
natural  outcome  of  the  practical  construction  -- 
the  instrument ; what  it  wants  is  improvement; 
detail,  not  in  general  form.  Cheetham  Hospita 
Manchester,  is  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  artic 
by  Mr.  Walter  T.  Browne. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Art  Mr.  Austin  Dobsc 
concludes  his  article  on  Roubiliac,  and  Mr.  Loft 
writes  on  Emmanuel  Hospital,  with  illustratioi 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Railton.  Mr.  Spielmann  con 
mences  a series  of  articles  on  the  Royal  Acadeir 
of  1S94,  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  Sir  1 
Leighton’s  studies  for  “ Fatidica  ” and  “ Tl 
Spirit  of  the  Summit,”  which  are  perhaj 
more  interesting  than  their  ultimate  result 
“Authentic  Portraits  of  Burns,”  by  Mr.  J.  ^ 
Gray,  deals  with  an  interesting  subject,  illustrate 
by  reproductions  of  various  portraits.  Tl 
frontispiece  is  a photogravure  from  Albert  Moore 
“ The  Fan.” 

T/ie  Studio  contains  an  illustrated  article  0 
Albert  Moore  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldry.  “ Soni 
Remarks  on  Artistic  Lithography  ” is  an  interesi 
ing  and  practical  article  on  methods  of  lithographi 
drawing,  by  Mr.  W.  Rothenstein.  Mr.  R.  A 
Briggs  contributes  an  illustrated  article  o 
“ Bungalows,”  a more  purely  architectural  contr 
bution  than  generally  finds  place  in  this  magazine 
accompanied  even  by  plans  ! Among  the  sepa 
rale  illustrations  is  a reproduction  of  Sir  F 
Leighton’s  celebrated  “ Study  of  a Lemon  Tree. 

In  the  Architectural  (Boston)  Vol.  I 

No.  5,  will  be  found  an  interesting  “ Study  c 
Origins  in  Byzantine  Structural  Art  ” by  Mi 
A.  D.  F.  Hamlin.  No.  6 contains  the  firs 
instalment  of  an  article  under  the  title  “ A Glinips 
of  .Modern  Greece”  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Fox.  Am^ 
the  illustrations  in  the  two  numbers  (which  hav 
reached  us  simultaneously)  the  most  interesting  ar 
those  of  the  details  of  the  Bowdoin  Squar 
Theatre  at  Boston,  of  which  Mr.  C.  H.  Blackal 
is  the  architect. 

The  Architectural  Record  for  the  curren 
quarter  contains  a most  useful  tabular  summary  0 
the  chronology  of  French  cathedrals,  thei 
commencement  and  the  various  changes  made  ii 
them,  which  is  alone  worth  procuring  the  numbe 


* The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anyihinjf  i 
the  contents  of  the  current  maga2ines  which  is  of  specu 
inter«t  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  _o 
the_  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magaan 
which  has  been  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed^  it  is  because  tba 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  ti 
comment  upon. 
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Mr.  1-’.  Flagg  concludes  his  article  on  the 
£cole  des  Beaux- Arts.”  The  Record  has,  as 
lal,  a great  number  and  variety  of  good  though 
all  illustrations. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Sir  Benjamin 
ker  writes  the  article  of  one  holding  a brief  for 
^ Philre  reservoir,  making  light  of  all  the  senti* 
:ntal  objections  to  it,  and  of  the  fact  that  his 
ench  colleague  refused  to  consider  it  at  all. 

Sir  Benjamin  Baker  is  right  in  con- 
ding  that  his  views  will  recommend  them- 
ves  to  the  “common  sense  of  the  majority 
English  people”  we  may  very  well  believe; 
know  perfectly  what  that  stands  for.  It  is 
be  hoped  that  some  competent  writer 
1 have  an  opportunity  of  stating  the 
ler  side  of  the  question  in  the  following 
mber.  Mrs.  Costelloe’s  article  on  “The  New 
i Old  Art  Criticism  ” is  a plea  in  favour  of 
re  accurate  archreological  knowledge  about 
tures  taking  the  place  of  testhetic  criticism  ; of 
value,  in  fact,  of  “ sound  connoisseurship  ” as 
asis  of  art  criticism.  Perhaps  such  a protest 
lot  uncalled  for. 

n Scribner  Mr.  Hamerton  writes  a short  article 
the  French  painter,  Meunier,  in  connexion 
h a frontispiece  from  one  of  his  works.  “ Some 
isodes  of  Mountaineering,”  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
jeks,  is  an  interesting  andwell-illustrated  article. 
To  the  Century  Mr.  W.  A.  Coffin  contributes 
excellent  article  on  that  remarkable  artist, 
Dagnan-Bouveret,  with  a series  of  very  good 
stratiens  from  his  works.  “ Contrasts  of 
glish  and  American  Scenery”  is  a subject  of 
ie  artistic  interest,  the  impressions  (in  words 
y,  not  sketches)  of  an  American  after  visiting 
gland.  “ Bookbindings  of  the  Past,”  by  Mr. 
inder  Matthews,  is  an  article  containing  a good 
d of  information,  supplemented  by  illustrations 


a number  of  charming  examples  of  ancient 
ikbindings.  “ Across  Asia  on  a Bicycle,”  an 
lount  of  the  journey  of  two  American  students 

El  Constantinople  to  Peking,  is  worth  reading, 
is  illustrated  by  sketches  of  native  types  of 
ons  and  buildings. 

Harper  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  T.  Hastings 
|“Life  in  Relation  to  Architectural  Style,”  a 
Iject  calculated  to  attract  the  architectural 
der,  who,  however,  will  find  nothing  in  it  but 
often-repeated  lesson  that  we  should  get  rid  of 
reproduction  of  past  styles  and  build  in  the 
le  of  our  own  century,  &c.  ; all  which  is  true 
ugh  but  has  been  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
nay  possibly  be  more  new  to  American  than  to 
jlish  readers. 

n the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas, 
P.  (whom  we  take  to  be  a Welsh  colliery 
ler),  writes  a short  practical  article  on  the 
lers’  Eight  Hours  Bill.  He  mentions  that  he 
d the  “eight  hours  from  bank  to  bank” 
em,  working  shifts,  and  that  after  a year’s  trial 
men  asked  to  return  to  the  old  system. 

. Thomas  criticises  the  idea  of  a hard  and  fast 
for  all  collieries  without  distinction  as  to  the 
Jre  of  the  soil  as  affecting  conditions  of  work  ; 
arliament  cannot  alter  the  geological  condi- 
IS  ot  coal  mining  and  equalise  the  conditions 
er  which  colliery  operations  are  carried  on  in  the 
ous  districts.”  In  the  same  magazine  Mr.  F. 
rel,  in  an  otherwise  very  interesting  article  on 
nglish  and  French  Manners”  makes  some 
I exaggerated  remarks  at  the  close  in  contrast- 
Englisli  and  French  art.  It  is  quite  true  that 
English  public  en  masse  are  utterly  without 
:eption  as  to  art,  compared  with  the  French 
lie,  but  English  artists  are  not ; on  the  con- 
i' they  are  in  some  things  superior  to  the 
ach,  as  the  best  French  critics  fully  admit. 
Carrel  has  weakened  the  force  of  his  stric- 
s by  carrying  them  too  far  and  applying  them 
generally. 

i the  New  Review  Mr.  Stead  compares  “ the 
Babylons,”  London  and  Chicago,  much  to 
advantage  of  the  former,  and  Sir  Herbert 
:well  contributes  a useful  and  interesting 
:le  on  London  trees,  with  some  illustrations  ; 
ring  which  trees  thrive  best  in  special  situa- 
5,  what  can  be  done  to  maintain  them,  &c. 

1 the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  an  illustrated 
:le  on  “The  Transformation  of  Thirlmere” 
s some  account  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
and  surroundings  of  Thirlmere  in  the  process 
reparing  it  to  form  a water  reservoir. 
talania  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Kineton 
:es  on  “Silk-weaving,”  with  some  illustra- 
> of  woven  designs. 

lackzvood  publishes  a weighty  and  well- 
med^  article  by  Mr.  Warneford  Moflat  on 
le  Aim  Behind  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,”  which 
ommend  to  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
caught  by  its  illusory  promises.  They  will 
some  plain  truths  plainly  put. 


In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Mr.  F.  M, 
PIolmM  writes  a very  “ popular  ” article  on  “ the 
Genesis  of  the  Steamboat,”  a short  summary  of 
the  history  of  steam  navigation. 

_ Belgravia  contains  an  article  which,  under  the 
title  of  “Music  in  the  Making,”  professes  to 
give  an  account  of  the  technical  process  of  putting 
together  a piano,  which,  however,  reads  practi- 
cally like  an  advertisement  of  a certain  pianoforte- 
making firm  which  lets  slip  no  opportunity  of 
proclaiming  itself. 

In  the  Cornhill  an  article  on  “ The  Carnarvon 
Peninsula  ” gives  some  account  of  the  people, 
and  the  “ local  colour  ” generally,  of  a corner 
of  the  realm  which  is  not  very  much  known,  and 
which  seems  to  retain  a great  deal  of  that 
individuality  of  character  which  is  often  to  be 
found  in  the  parts  of  the  country  that  are  off  the 
highway  of  travel. 

lo  the  Antiquary  we  have  the  continuation  of 
“Roads  and  Boundaries,”  by  Mr.  Boyle,  and  of 
“Armour  in  the  Tower,”  by  Viscount  Dillon. 
This  latter  article  would  be  much  the  more  inte- 
resting for  a few  illustrative  sketches. 

The  eighth  number  of  Punch  Pictures  revives 
some  of  Doyle’s  inimitable  studies  of  character  in 
thehistoryof  “Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson.”  We 
hope  the  sequel  of  this  set  will  be  given.  They 
are  quite  different  from  anything  with  which  the 
modern  readers  of  Punch  are  familiar  ; we  do  not 
say  necessarily  better,  but  they  are  unique  of  their 
kind,  and  remarkable  examples  of  the  amount  of 
humour  and  character  which  Doyle  could  impart 
into  _ small  sketches  with  little  elaboration  of 
shading  or  finish. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SPRING  VISITS  : 

CHURCH  FOR  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  COM- 
MUNITY, MAIDA  HILl.. 

On  Saturday  last  a special  visit,  arranged  by 
Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher,  Jun.,  Hon.  Sec.,  was 
paid  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson, 
R.A.,  to  the  new  church  for  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  community,  which  is  being  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  Regent’s  Canal,  in  Maida  Hill, 
West.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
W.  D.  Carbe,  M.A.,  attended  on  his  behalf,  and 
conducted  the  members  over  the  building,  which 
is  approaching  completion.  Mr.  Caroe  com- 
menced by  giving  a short  sketch  of  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  community,  showing  the  effect  these 
have  had  on  the  ground-plan  of  the  church, 
following  up  with  some  interesting  remarks  on 
vaulting,  which  were  much  appreciated  by  the 
members. 

The  church  consists  of  a nave  24  ft.  wide 
between  the  piers  (or  4 ft.  less  than  Mr.  Pearson’s 
well-known  church  of  St.  Augustine’s  at  Kilburn), 
with  north  and  south  aisles  12  ft.  wide,  separated 
from  the  nave  by  arches  resting  on  moulded  caps. 
The  total  length  of  the  church  is  about  160  ft., 
and  the  height  of  the  internal  vault  is  60  ft. 

There  are  two  entrances  at  the  west  end, 
ingeniously  planned  for  the  exclusion  of  draughts. 
The  baptistry  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  west 
front,  and  is  enclosed  by  a deep-set  arch,  the  main 
west  window  being  on  the  inner  face.  A gallery 
is  also  placed  at  the  west  end.  The  Lady  Chapel 
is  on  the  south  of  the  chancel,  and  is  1 8 ft.  wide, 
and  treated  somewhat  similarly  to  Mr.  Pearson's 
work  at  Truro  Cathedral,  the  vault  resting  on 
slender  shafts  diseng^ed  15  in.  from  the  wall,  and 
presenting  a very  satisfactory  distribution  of  light 
and  shade.  The  main  apse  is  polygonal,  and  a 
comrnunicating  passage  is  carried  round.  The 
vaulting  of  this  part  of  the  church  was 
especially  admired— as,  indeed,  throughout  the 
church,  the  whole  being  most  thoroughly  worked 
out  and  executed. 

The  north  choir  aisles  are^  be  used  for  the 
more  secular  uses  in  connexion  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  church,  while  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church  are  placed  the  various  vestries,  reached  from 
amain  corridor  running  north  and  south.  These 
vestries  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
angels,  priests,  deacons,  and  evangelists  ; they  are 
15  ft.  wide,  and  of  varying  length,  the  roofs 
internally  and  the  doors  being  finished  in  New 
Zealand  Kaurie  pine,  finished  with  natural 
surface,  the  flooring  being  wood-block  keyed  in 
tar.  An  area  is  formed  on  the  south  side  which 
provides  light  for  the  south  aisle  of  the  church 
and  the  corridor  already  mentioned.  The  founda- 
tions to  the  tower  at  the  south-west  have  been 
put  in,  but  the  tower  itself  is  not  commenced. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  the  caretaker’s 
house  in  two  stories,  the  chimney-pieces  and 
doors  being  finished  in  Kaurie  pine.  Connected 
by  a passage  also  on  this  side  is  a conference 
room  with  an  open  oak  roof.  The  organ  chamber 


is  placed  over  the  north  choir  aisles  at  the  junc- 
tion with  the  transept,  and  well  opened  on  both 
sides  to  the  church.  It  has  a close-boarded 
wooden  ceiling.  The  flooring  to  the  main  body 
of  the  church  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Pattison,  of  Manchester,  in  ^’enetian  terazzo 
mosaic  in  various  colours,  from  Mr.  Pearson’s 
designs.  The  flooring  to  the  chancel  is  in  Opus 
Alexandrinurn  mosaic,  every  piece  of  which,  Mr. 
Carbe  remarked,  had  been  drawn  full  size  by  Mr. 
Pearson.  The  stall  fittings  to  the  chancel  will  be 
of  teak. 

The  whole  of  the  church  internally  is  executed  in 
Stamford  stone  of  the  Oolite  formation,  and  has  a 
varying  rich  brown  colour,  and  is  left  with  a 
tooled  face.  The  vaulting  is  in  the  same 
material.  The  heating  is  on  the  high-pressure 
system  by  Mr.  Perkins,  and  separate  boilers  are 
provided  for  nave  and  vestries.  The  church  will 
be  lighted  by  electricity,  the  work  being  executed 
by  Messrs.  Spagnoletti  & Crookes.  The 
stained  glass  has  been  executed  by  Messrs 
Clayton  <£  Bell  and  by  Mr.  Hemmings.  Exter- 
nally the  materials  used  are  Box  Ground  stone 
and  red  Acton  bricks,  which  have  been  subjected 
to  severe  tests.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  red 
tiles  from  Maidenhead,  the  central  fleche  being 
covered  with  lead.  The  exterior  was  very  much 
admired,  views  of  it  from  several  points  in  the 
neighbourhood  being  obtained  with  Mr.  Carbe’s 
asistance.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Luscombe 
& Sons,  of  Exeter,  whose  foreman,  Mr.  Charles 
Shapley,  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
members.  A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Carbe  for  his  kindness  in  representing  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  for  the  very  interesting  remarks, 
which  he  had  given  them  about  the  construction 
of  the  church. 


THE  'ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
^SOIRFE.  ■ 

The  members’  soiree  of  the  Architectural 
Association  was  held  on  the  4lh  inst.,  at  the 
Holborn  Town  Hall,  and,  as  usual,  a large 
number  of  members  attended.  The  entertain- 
ment consisted  of  a “ play,”  in  which  members  of 
the  Association  took  part,  but  which,  diverting  as 
it  undoubtedly  was,  contained  fewer  “allusions” 
than  on  previous  occasions,  though,  as  a compen- 
-sation,  and  no  small  one,  the  piece  was  admirably 
staged  and  very  well  acted. 

The  play  was  described  on  the  “ bill”  as  “an 
operatic,  melodramatic,  extravagansatic  trifle, 
‘Architopia,  Unlimited,  a Lyrical  Laye  of 
Ladye  Lande,  by  Arthur  W.  Earle  and  E. 
Ilowley  Sim,”  and  consisted  of  two  acts. 
As  usual  the  dialogue  and  songs  served  as 
vehicles  for  some  free  and  easy  topical  allusions, 
though  in  some  instances  these  seemed  to  be 
overdrawn.  For  instance,  Jabez  says  to  the 
County  Councillor,  “ Well,  what’s  the  latest  news, 
Mr.  Councillor?  How  many  more  ancient  City 
temples  can  we  pull  down  that  I may  build  rows 
of  Architopean  villas  upon  their  site?”  “Sir,” 
replies  the  County  Councillor,  “Our  energy  has 
been  so  great  that  not  one  remains.  They  have 
been  renewed  entirely ’’—which  is  an  aspersion 
upon  the  London  County  Council,  at  all  events, 
for  that  body,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  cannot 
fairly  be  charged  with  vandalism,  whatever  else 
may  be  alleged  against  it.  But  other  allusions 
are  happier,  and  the  song — a parody  of  “’E 
Dunno  Where  ’E  Are”— in  which  “Robert” 
and  “ William  ” (two  architects  of  unenviable 
notoriety)  were  referred  to,  was  cleverly  written 
and  received  with  a good  deal  of  laughter.  Other 
good  songs  were  “Tommy  Atkins,”  and  the 
“Old  Brigade,”  both  well  sung  by  Mr.  S. 
Constanduros. 

On  the  whole  the  play  was  a very  good 
successor  of  those  which  preceded  it,  although 
it  was  got  up,  we  are  informed,  at  very  short 
notice— a statement  which  says  a good  deal  for 
the  ability  of  the  actors,  but  which  suggests  that 
during  that  short  period  more  time  was  given  to 
the  music  halls  than  to  the  pursuit  of  architecture. 

The  scenery  was  devised  and  executed  by  Mr. 

E.  Graham  Simpson,  of  the  firm  of  W.  D. 
Simj^on  & Sons,  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and  some 
of  the  original  properties  were  provided  by 
Messrs.  Colls,  of  Coleman-street.  The  pros- 
cenium and  stage  were  erected  by  Messrs.  E.  & 
A.  Williams,  of  Southwark  Park-road,  S.E. 

The  stage  manager  was  Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Miller 
and  the  director  of  music  Mr.  Clement  Locknane. 
The  design  on  the  front  of  the  “bill”  was  by 
Mr.  Harold  Bailey  and  was  based  upon  Mr. 
Walter  Crane’s  design  for  the  Association  mono- 
graiU’  which  now  appears  on  the  Brown-book, 
the  head  of  the  President,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford 
being  worked  into  Mr.  Bailey’s  design. 
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3llustrattons. 

ST.  CUTHBERT’S,  EDINBURGH. 

nlllS  illustration,  the  original  drawing  of 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  effective 
drawings  in  the  Architectural  Room  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  shows  the  new  church  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  Edinburgh,  still  in  progress  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Hippol>te  Blanc,  on  the  site  of  an 
old  church  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
which  it  was  found  necessary  to  demolish. 

The  plan  of  the  church,  which  is  appended, 
sufficiently  explains  its  general  arrangement.  It 
appears  that  the  tower  and  spire  are  the  old  ones 
retained,  a fact  of  which  we  were  not  aware 
when  commenting  on  the  design  in  our  last  issue. 
PS  there  was  nothing  in  the  drawing,  of  course, 
to  indicate  the  fact.  The  retention  of  the  tower 
has  naturally  given  the  key  for  the  style  and 
design  of  the  new  church. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  May  18, 
1892,  the  stone  laid  forming  the  foundation  for 
the  pulpit.  The  whole  flooring  has  been  raised 
about  3 ft.  6 in.  above  the  old  level,  and  the  space 
has  been  covered  with  a deposit  of  concrete  finished 
with  asphalte.  A g^-engine  in  the  tower  is  to  be 
used  for  pumping  out  the  vitiated  air  and  ensuring 
the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  building.  The 
cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  iS,ooo/. 


JARDINE  HALL,  DUMFRIE.'^SHIRE. 

Thesr  additions  have  been  going  on  for  about 
two  years.  The  existing  house  was  built  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  and  does  not  possess 
any  architectural  interest,  either  inside  or  out,  but 
the  grounds  round  the  house  were  laid  out  at  the 
same  time  in  a fine,  large,  symmetrical  way,  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  new  principal  rooms  have 
been  influenced  by  the  formal  surroundings.  One 
special  object  in  remodelling  the  existing  house 
has  been  the  removal  of  the  awkward  flight 
of  steps  at  the  principal  entrance  and  the 
building  of  a lower  entrance  hall  on  the 
ground  level  and  making  the  steps  to  reach 
the  principal  floor  inside  the  house.  The 
work  is  being  carried  out  on  the  local  system, 
with  a separate  contract  with  each  tradesman. 
The  stone  used,  both  in  the  original  building  and 
the  new  parts,  is  the  red  stone  from  the  Corn- 
cockle quarry,  which  is  on  the  estate.  The  clerk 
i>f  works  is  Mr.  D.  Ruddle,  and  the  architect, 
Mr.  E.  J.  May,  of  London. 


DESIGN  FOR  ROYAL  MAUSOLEUM : 

TITE  PRIZE  DRAWINGS. 

This  design,  after  the  style  of  Palladio,  covers 
a floor  space  of  1,200  sq.  ft.  It  is  octagonal  on 
plan,  inside  of  which  is  a circle  of  eight  columns, 
carrying  a gallery.  Above  this  there  is  a dome, 
>urmounted  by  a cupola. 

The  weight  of  the  latter  is  carried  directly 
down  by  eight  steel  girders  over  the  centres  of 
the  columns  which  support  the  gallery,  the 
girders  being  tied  in  at  the  crown  and  springing 
of  the  dome  by  circular  steel  ties,  as  shown  in 
the  section. 

On  four  sides  of  the  octagon  are  domed 
chapels,  through  the  floor  of  one  of  which  the 
coffins  are  lowered  into  the  crypt,  to  which  access 
is  obtained  by  a staircase  concealed  behind  the 
altar— a similar  staircase  on  the  opposite  side 
leading  up  to  the  gallery. 

The  principal  tomb  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  under  the  dome,  less  important 
ones  being  placed  between  the  columns  and  in 
the  chapels. 

The  building  would  be  carried  out  in  Portland 
stone,  the  interior  being  enriched  with  mural 
paintings  where  practicable,  and  the  floor  laid  in 
marble  to  the  design  shown  on  plan. 

A.  R.  Hen'nell. 


“PERSEUS  AND  ANDROMEDA.” 

This  fine  work,  a repetition  in  bronze  of  a 
plaster  mode!  exhibited  last  year,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  Octagon  Hall  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
We  commented  at  some  length  on  the  design 
when  the  model  was  exhibited  last  year. 

The  group  explains  itself ; the  moment  chosen 
is  when  Perseus  holds  up  the  Gorgon  head  to 
destroy  the  dragon.  In  representing  Andromeda 
as  already  prostrated  by  the  attack  of  the  dragon, 
the  artist  gives  an  interesting  variation  from  the 
usual  representations  in  art,  in  which  Andromeda 
is — traditionally  one  might  say — represented  as 
still  upright  against  the  rock,  awaiting  her  end. 
The  reading  adopted  by  the  sculptor  in  this  case 
has  given  him  the  opportunity  for  compressing  all 
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the  three  actors  in  the  scene  into  one  group, 
more  closely  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Fehr  is  the  sculptor.  The  work 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Academy  from  the 
Chantrey  Bequest,  at  the  price  of  1,200/.  The 
honour  is  well  merited. 


PRIVATE  BILL  LEGISLATION. 

Sir  J.  Kknnaway’s  Committee  gave  their 
decision  on  the  3rd  inst.  on  the  workmen’s  trains 
to  be  run  over  the  railway  proposed  to  be  made 
from  near  Finsbury-square  by  way  of  Kingsland, 
Clapton,  and  Walthamstow,  to  High  Beach, 
junctions  to  be  constructed  with  the  Great 
Eastern  and  Tottenham  and  South  Hampstead 
Junction  Railways.  The  proposed  capital  is 
2,100,000/.  with  the  usual  one-third  borrowing 
powers.  The  preamble  of  the  Bill  was  passed 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  the  only  question  left  over 
being  as  to  the  running  of  workmen’s  trains.  The 
decision  of  the  Committee  was  that  in  Clause  59 
of  the  Bill,  instead  of  the  words  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  company  of  three  or  less  than 
three  miles,  there  should  be  inserted  nine  miles  or 
less  than  nine  miles,  for  a penny  fare  for  each 
journey.  They  would  fix  the  time  for  the  arrival 
of  the  latest  workmen’s  train  at  eight  o’clock, 
instead  of  at  seven  o’clock  as  proposed  by 
the  promoters.  After  conversation,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  substitute  for  the  provision 
requiring  at  least  two  trains  to  be  run  each  way, 
morning  and  evening,  words  giving  the  Board  of 
Trade  power  to  decide  on  the  question  of 
sufficiency  in  number  and  accommodation  of  the 
workmen’s  trains. — Dr.  Longstaff,  Chairman  of 


street  to  Creek-road  (Deptford),  and  thewidei 
of  St.  George 's-place,  Knightsbridge  ; and  it 
proposed  to  empower  the  Council  to  purcl 
and  take  the  garden  in  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields 
hold  it  as  a public  garden  or  open  space.  - i 
Bill  was  passed,  with  some  slight  amendment 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCI 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Lot 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Mr.  John  Hut 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Proposed  addHion  to  the  Fire  Brigade. — 
Fire  Brigade  Committee  brought  up  a re 
recommending  that  1,000/.  should  be  spent 
ground  for  a fire-engine  station  at  Streatham, 
a similar  sum  for  buildings  thereon  : that  2,0 
should  be  expended  on  the  sites  for  fire-en: 
stations  at  Perry  Vale  and  Shepherd's  Bush  ; 
land  for  five  sul>-stations  should  be  acquired 
2,000/.,  and  five  street  stations  erected  at 
estimated  cost  of  750/. ; and  that  a temporary  si 
station  should  be  built  at  Streatham  at  a co 
150/.  It  was  further  proposed  that  there  sh 
be  five  additional  steam  fire-engines,  twe 
seven  fire-escapes,  eleven  hose-carts,  four  h 
cart  and  fire-escape  stations,  three  hose- 
stations,  seventeen  fire-escape  stations,  and 
fire-alarms  for  Streatham.  The  number  of 
proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Brigade  was  eig 
Under  the  head  of  cost  the  “capital”  ii 
were — “ground”  5,000/.,  “buildings”  1,91 
and  “appliances  and  gear”  3,800/.,  and,  u 
the  head  of  maintenance,  “rents,  rates,  H 
gas,  water,  telephones,  <S:c.”  650/.,  and 


n \ . /'  r T J and  clothing  and  medical  attendance”  6,< 

the  Butlding  Acts  Committee  of  the  London  , ^ additional  firemen  1 

County  Council  gave  evidence  m the  Select,  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Committee  on  the  Bill  of  the  Council  for  con-  i > qqq/ 

solidating  and  amending  the  enactments  relating  ’ The  consideration  of  the  report  was  postpo 
to  streets  and  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  Part  1.  . . 

being  specially  before  the  Committee,  showing-  Electric  Lighting  installation  Jor  the  Vic. 
how  far  and  in  what  respect  it  differed  from  a Embankment^  and  the  IVesimutster  and  IVai 
mere  measure  of  consolidation.  Further  coxv-  \ Bridges. — The  report  of  the  Highways  Comm 


contained  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“The  Council  on  April  lo  instructed  us  to 
sider  and  report  on  the  feasibility  of  providinj 
the  lighting  of  Westminster  and  Waterloo  Bri 
by  electricity  apart  from  the  question  of  simi 
lighting  the  Victoria  Embankment ; and  on  y. 


Liberal  and  Radical  Club  was  referred 
Having  given  very  careful  attention  to  this  mj 
and  availed  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  Li 
Col.  Ford,  on  whose  motion  the  reference  was  n 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  view  o 


sideration  of  the  Bill  was  adjourned. — On  the 
7th  inst.  Dr.  Longstaff  was  further  examined, 
and  the  promoters’  case  for  Part  I.  of  the 
Bill  closed.  The  Committee  again  adjourned. — 

The  Committee  had  befortihem  on  the  4th  inst. 

the  Improvements  Bill  oLthe  London  County  - . , ..  a.  l t 

Council.  The  meusure  empowered  the  Council  ? o'  H L ^ 

. . , J ^ t . T.iheral  and  Radical  Club  was  relerred  tc 

to  acquire  land  for  sites  or  enlargement  of  sues 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade 
at  Edgware-road,  Battersea,  and  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  lands  for  the  purposes  of  a Weights 
and  Measures  office  in  Clerkenwell,  for  the  very  large  extra  expense  that  the  establishme 
purposes  of  the  establishment  of  coroners’  courts  I a separate  installation  for  the  two  bridges  woul 
and  mortuaries  at  Bethnal  Green,  Hammersmith,  j volve,  it  is  not  advisable  that  the  course  indii 
Paddington,  and  Kensington.  It  also  authorised  I iu  the  resolution  of  the  Council  should  be  ado 
the  alteration  and  reconstruction  of  Ilighpate  i drawings  for  the  generating  station 
Archway  and  the  approaches  thereto,  the  widening 
of  Hornsey-lane  and  of  Archway- road,  the 
widening  of  Wood-lane,  Hammersmith  ; it  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  power  for  compulsory 
purchase  and  completion  of  works  in  connexion 
with  the  works  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  (Blackwall), 

Isle  of  Dogs  Bridges,  the  new  street  from  Evelyn- 


approaching  completion,  and  it  is  anticipated 
the  installation  will  be  completed  in  time  fo 
Embankment  and  the  bridges  10  be  light© 
electricity  next  winter.  We  have  still  under 
sideration  the  question  of  the  positions  in  whic 
lamp-standards  for  the  Embankment  shall  be  pi; 
but  in  the  meantime  the  other  work  can  be 
ceeded  with." 


R.  Hennell, 


May  12,  1894.] 


utcolns  Inn  Fields.' — On  the  recommenda- 
of  the  Parks  Committee  it  was  resolved  that 
Finance  Committee  be  instructed  to  take  the 
•ssary  steps  to  provide  the  money  required  in 
lexion  with  the  acquisition  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
is. 

Workmen's  Trains. — The  Public  Health  and 
sing  Committee  recommended  that  a petition 
resented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying 
.n  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  workmen’s  trains 
of  the  operation  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act, 
The  Committee  stated  that  they  felt  satis- 
a further  Parliamentary  inquiry  was  necessary, 
‘r  through  a Select  Committee  or  a Royal 
imission,  in  order  to  ascertain — {x)  the 
ndment  necessary  to  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  ; 
whether  the  statements  repeatedly  put  forward 
promoters  of  new  undertakings  as  to  the 
icial  impossibility  of  running  cheap  work- 
’s trains  were  really  well  founded  ; (3)  the 
pest  method  of  constructing  railways  leading 
nto  the  suburbs ; (4)  as  to  the  necessity  for 
adical  inspection  of  the  metropolitan  railways 
a duly-authorised  body  with  a view  to  the 
rcement  of  obligations  in  the  matter  of  work- 
’s trains  ; and  (5)  whether  the  Council  was 
the  right  body  to  be  charged  with  the  duty, 
he  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Citibank  Prison  Site. — The  Council,  on  the 
mmendation  of  the  Public  Health  and 
sing  Committee,  agreed  to  purchase  a portion 
le  Millbank  Prison  site  from  the  Government 
the  erection  of  working-class  dwellings,  the 
: to  be  paid  being  2,500/.  per  acre, 
he  Council  at  its  rising  adjourned  until  the 
inst. 


HE  ASSOCIATION  OF  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

T the  last  monthly  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
. held  at  Carpenters’  Hall  on  Saturday  last, 
Thomas  (Bermondsey),  the  Chairman  of 
ncil,  presiding,  a paper  on  “ Sewer  and  Drain 
lilation  ” was  read  by  Mr.  W.  W.  West 
Ithamstow  Local  Board).  The  reader  of  the 
;r  attributed  many  of  the  defects  existing  in 
methods  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
:rs  and  drains  in  the  metropolitan  area  to 
ity  of  control.  A habit  had  grown  up  of  con- 
ring  sewers  and  drains  as  two  distinct  matters, 
be  treated  independently  under  different 
agement  and  ownership.  In  his  opinion  they 
lid  be  considered  as  parts  of  one  system  of 
5r  carriage  under  one  control  from  the  water- 
jt  to  the  outfall,  and  he  thought  he  saw  signs 
ecent  events  of  that  unity  of  control  which 
so  desirable.  The  ventilation  of  a house- 
n was  supposed  to  be  perfect  when  a yent- 
had  been  carried  up  above  the  roof  and  an 
-pipe  been  provided  in  the  forecourt,  with  a 
ir  seal  trap  to  cut  off  communication  ; but 
ever  perfect  such  an  arrangement  was  in 
ry,  it  was  in  practice  either  imperfect 
useless.  They  could  not  en.^^ure  that  the 
inlet  would  not  sometimes  act  as  an  out- 
and  be  a nuisance,  nor  that  the  outlet  pipe 
Id  not  sometimes  become  an  inlet,  and,  there- 
, as  a ventilator,  worse  than  useless.  The 
icquence  was  that,  ninety  out  of  a hundred 
:s,  the  air  inlet,  being  found  occasionally  an 
isive  nuisance,  was  stopped  up  permanently. 

, street  of  a hundred  houses,  in  fifty  of  which 
ts  for  ventilating  the  drains  had  been  pro- 
d,  all  but  three  were  stopped  up.  In  such 

s,  in  spile  of  the  up-cast  shaft  carried  up  above 
roof,  there  was  no  ventilation  of  either  the 
iC-drain  or  the  sewer,  and  in  the  few  cases 
re  the  ventilation  of  the  house-drain  was 
:tive,  the  effect  on  the  ventilation  of  the  sewer 
nil.  Turning  to  the  attempts  at  sewer  venti- 

m,  the  paper  described  the  abortive  attempts 
le  to  prevent  the  man-holes  and  lamp-holes 
g a nuisance  to  all  who  pass  them  or  live  near 

n.  In  reply  to  reiterated  complaints  the 
er  would  be  flushed  to  get  rid  of  foul  deposits 
:h  are  supposed  to  cause  the  offensive  smell. 

remedy  was  useless,  for  it  was  the  passing 
ige  which  emitted  the  offensive  odours, 
bolic  acid  was,  in  some  cases,  splashed  over  the 
ace  of  the  road  round  the  man-hole — a merely 
porary  measure,  as  useless  as  it  was  wasteful, 
i small  number  of  instances  permission  might, 
raps,  be  obtained  to  fix  a rain-water  pipe 
nst  a neighbouring  house  to  act  as  an  upcast 

t,  the  offensive  man-hole  being  closed.  This 
ht  be  more  or  less  effectual  for  -a  short  length 
le  sewer,  but  to  be  practically  beneficial  such 
:s  would  have  to  be  excessively  numerous, 
;n  they  must  be  excessively  ugly.  Artificial 
: had  been  tried  in  rare  instances,  but  the 
xss  of  such  expedients,  which  wtre 


THE  BUILDER. 


necessarily  costly,  had  not  been  sufficiently  proved 
to  warrant  a general  adoption  of  them.  The 
remedy  proposed  by  the  lecturer  is  to  close  all  the 
openings  in  front  used  as  air  inlets,  to  suppress 
the  disconnecting  traps,  and  convert  the  house 
drains  and  the  sewer  into  one  continuous  system, 
which  would  be  then  ventilated  from  end  to  end 
by  the  upcast  shafts,  left  wherever  they  had  been 
put  up  and  multiplied  where  not  sufficiently 
numerous.  That  the  greater  intensity  of  the 
sewer  gas  would  intensify  the  evil  where  drains 
were  defective  was  admitted — but  they  must 
never  be  defective,  for  a defective  drain  was  a 
danger  to  health,  whether  sewer  gas  had  or  had 
not  access  to  it.  The  greater  pungency  of  the 
sewer  gas  would  have  the  advantage  of  more 
imperatively  calling  attention  to  defects  in  the 
drains.  But  with  the  system  of  more  natural 
ventilation  that  would  be  obtained  by  the  proposed 
plan,  it  was  maintained  that  the  sewer  gas  would 
become  much  more  innocuous.  The  paper  con- 
cluded with  the  following  risitmeoi  suggestions  : — 

r.  Close  all  road  surface  openings. 

2.  Provide  as  many  other  openings  as  possible. 

[a)  At  the  higher  end  of  each  sewer. 

((0)  At  all  available  points  along  its  route. 

((•)  If  possible,  where  sewers  cross  open 
spaces,  provide  extended  openings,  as 
blowholes,  by  which  the  air  could 
enter  the  sewers. 

3.  Give  the  air  in  the  sewers  the  benefit  of  the 
house  drain  ventilators  (which  are  so  often  useless 
at  present)  by  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  inter- 
cepting trap. 

We  should  thus  gain  all  round.  The  house 
drain  would  be  constantly  ventilated  ; the  cost  of 
the  downcast  shaft  and  trap  would  be  saved  ; the 
cost  of  the  upcast  shaft  would  be  justified  by 
its  usefulness  ; the  sewage  would  have  an  unin- 
terrupted flow  from  the  water-closet  to  the  outfall, 
and  the  system  of  ventilation  would  be  complete. 

On  the  proposal  of  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  a 
discussion  arose,  in  which  the  Chairman  and 
Messrs.  Alexander,  Young,  Lightfoot,  Tidman, 
Barham,  Strutt,  Saunders,  and  other  members 
took  part.  The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  a conference  followed  upon  the  arrangements 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  Congress  to  be 
held  on  the  nth  and  12th  inst.  at  Nottingham. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
EuiNBURtat  Architectural  Association. 
— A meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  was  held  in  the  Royal  Institution  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson  presiding. 
Mr.  IlippolyteJ.  Blanc,  A.R.S.A.,  read  a paper 
entitled  “ Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Scotland, 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.”  Mr.  Blanc 
briefly  sketched  Scottish  history  in  its  architectural 
development  up  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  greater  works  in  Scotland  were 
completed.  He  then  noticed  the  cessation  of 
building  enterprise  during  the  long  period 
succeeding  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  and 
look  up  the  thread  of  architectural  progress 
when  Scotland  began  her  new  works  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
traced  from  examples  in  Belgium  and  France 
the  characteristics  of  architecture  there,  and  by 
a series  of  examples  of  English  work  during  the 
period  of  Scotland’s  cessation  from  church 
building,  showed  how  Scotland  in  her  new  works 
was  more  influenced  by  examples  from  England 
than  from  the  Continent.  The  lecture  was  illus- 
trated by  a series  of  limelight  views.  Mr.  Blanc 
received  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  paper. — 
Twenty-five  members,  headed  by  the  President, 
Mr.  W.  \V.  Robertson,  visited  Biel  on  Saturday 
last,  permission  having  been  previously  obtained 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogilvy,  of  Biel  and 
Archerfield.  Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
architect,  read  a few  notes,  in  which  he  traced  the 
family  history,  and  pointed  out  that  the  mansion- 
house,  although  partly  old,  was  done  up  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  the  architect,  at  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury. The  visitors  were  then  conducted  through 
the  house  and  chapel.  The  grounds  were  next 
visited,  and  the  President,  having  proposed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ogilvy,  who  replied,  a visit  was 
paid  to  Stenton  Church.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
church  were  inspected,  and  a visit  paid  to  the 
interior  of  the  modern  one.  An  old  rood  well 
close  at  hand  was  also  viewed  previous  to 
returning  home. 


Clock,  South  Molton,  North  Devon.— A 
large  clock  has  just  been  erected  in  the  parish 
church  of  South  Molton.  It  shows  the  time  on  one 
7-ft.  dial,  chimes  the  Cambridge  quarters  upon  four 
bells,  and  strikes  the  hours.  Messrs.  John  Smith 
& Sons,  Midland  Clock  Works,  Derby,  have 
carried  out  the  work. 
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ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Monday  evening,  Mr.  George 
A.  Goodwin,  President,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  R.  Nelson  Boyd  on  “A  Deei> 
Boring  near  Freistadt,  Austria,  by  the  Canadian 
System.”  The  author  described  the  American 
rope  system,  and  the  Canadian,  in  which  ash 
poles  or  rods  are  used.  After  a somewhat 
detailed  description  of  the  machinery  adopted  at 
the  deep  boring,  he  proceeded  to  state  that  this 
work  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
an  unknown  portion  of  the  Ostrau-Karwin  coal- 
fields in  Austria,  which  is  a continuation  of  the 
Prussian  Silesian  coal-field.  This  part  of  the 
coal-field  is  covered  by  a tertiary  deposit  of 
clay,  which  the  local  geologists  assimilate  to  the 
Vienna  basin,  and  which  varies  in  thickness  from 
a few  feet  to  several  hundred  yards.  The  object 
of  the  bore-hole  was  to  penetrate  through 
this  deposit  of  clay  and  di.scover  the  coal 
measures.  A bore-hole  had  already  been 
put  down  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a 
depth  of  710  ft.  into  the  clay  without  passing 
through  it,  and  therefore  the  proposed  boring 
was  expected  to  be  one  of  considerable  depth. 
The  diamond  drill  was  first  selected,  but  could 
not  be  applied  owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  water, 
and  eventually  the  Canadian  rig  was  adopted. 
The  author  then  proceeded  to  describe  the 
process  of  boring,  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  manner  of  lining  the  bore-hole. 
In  the  course  of  the  sinking,  a spring  of  water, 
charged  with  bromide  and  iodide  salts,  was  cut  at' 
a depth  of  1,010  ft.  Inflammable  gas  was  first  ob- 
servedatadepth  of 960ft.  The  boring  wascontinued 
down  to  a depth  of  2,011  ft.  6 in.  without  passing 
through  the  clay  deposit.  It  was  accomplished 
in  one  year  five  months  and  five  days.  The 
actual  drilling  averaged  10  ft.  6 in.  in  twenty-four 
hours’  work.  In  conclusion,  the  author  observed 
that,  taking  one  consideration  with  another,  the 
Canadian  system  has  many  advantages.  In 
drilling  through  highly  inclined  measures  it  is 
preferable  to  the  rope  system,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  jars  a much  greater  rapidity  of  drilling  is 
attained  than  with  the  free-fall  method.  Lastly, 
in  soft  ground,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an  approxi- 
mate section,  which  could  not  be  secured  by  the 
diamond  drill. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  Mr.  H.  Percy  Boulnois,  M.Inst.C.E,, 
President,  occupying  the  chair.  The  annual 
report  of  the  Council  and  the  hon.  treasurer’s 
statement  were  read  and  approved.  Pro- 
fessor H.  S.  Plele-Shaw,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of 
University  College,  Liverpool,  was  unanimously 
elected  President  for  the  next  Session.  The 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  the 
adjourned  discussion  on  a paper  read  at  the 
previous  meeting  by  Mr.  Thomas  Duncanson, 
Assoc.M.Inst  C.E.,  entitled,  “Nores  on  the 
Distribution  of  Water  Supplies.” 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

ARCHITECTS  AND  FURNITURE. 

Sir, — I find  that  some  misconstruction  has  been 
put  upon  an  expression  that  I made  use  of  at  the 
meeting  held  at  the  Institute  on  the  subject  of 
“ Furniture.”  In  the  Builder  of  April  28, 
which  contains  the  best  report  of  the  proceedings, 
I am  correctly  made  to  say,  “ That  the  Art  Com- 
mittee endeavours  to  choose  subjects  which  will 
be  helpful  to  the  art  of  Architecture,  and  broaden 
the  views  of  the  architect,  taking  his  nose  out  of 
drains  and  traps  and  sanitary  matters.”  By  this 
I wish  to  imply  in  contradistinction  to  the 
unfortunate  remarks  by  a previous  speaker  that 
there  are  other  and  sweeter  things  to  which 
an  architect  may,  with  advantage,  turn  his 
attention  than  drains,  traps,  and  building 
materials.  I have,  of  course,  no  desire  to  dis- 
courage the  ve^  proper  study  of  sanitary  matters, 
but  so  engrossing  and  out  of  all  proportion  has 
been  the  study  of  this  subject,  that  any  one  who, 
like  myself,  looks  upon  architecture  as  an  art  is 
forthwith  dubbed  with  the  ridiculous  and  offensive 
title  of  “ art  architect.”  If  an  architect  is,  as  he 
should  be,  an  artist  he  is  supposed  by  some  to 
neglect  part  ofhis  work  as  though  it  were  possible 
to  be  an  architect  without  knowledge  and  interest 
in  the  science  ofhis  art. 

Really  it  would  seem  that  the  refrain  of  a 
popular  music  hall  song  may  be  applied  to  the 
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modern  architect,  either  in  pity  or  sarcasm,  who  is 
ignorant  of  his  exact  position. 

John  Belcher. 


THE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATION  OF 
THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Sir, — Replying  to  your  editorial  note,  I would 
say  : — 

1.  The  air  sent  in  from  below  goes  up  for  a 
distance,  naturally,  towards  the  top,  but  the 
stronger  extraction  under  the  side  galleries  would 
drag  a portion  over  to  each  side  immediately  over 
the  heads  of  members,  in  the  manner  I show  on 
coloured  section  in  report,  as  well  as  extract  the 
air  from  amongst  the  body  of  members  on  both 
sides. 

2.  There  being  all  the  galleries  to  ventilate, 
there  must  also  be  a top  extraction,  in  the  special 
circumstances,  but,  both  the  top  and  proposed 
side  extraction  going  into  the  same  main  extract 
shaft  in  lower  basement,  no  great  adjustment 
would  be  necessar)’,  seeing  extraction  would  be 
going  on  from  both  points,  the  side  extraction 
only  being  the  stronger  of  the  two,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  my  previous  letter. 

3.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
constant  pressure,  outwards,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  debating  chamber  and  division  lobbies, 
and  that  more  air  is  blown  in  than  the  extracts  at 
ceiling  would — if  diminished  as  recommended — 
take  away  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure, 
therefore,  part  of  the  fresh  air  would  be  pulled 
over  to  each  side  almost  exactly  as  shown  on 

• diagram. 

4.  The  side  inlets  could  only  be  increased  so  as 
to  send  more  air  in  from  the  sides  over  tbe  heads 
of  members,  which  would  immediately  be  drawn 
out  again  at  ceiling  level  after  only  sweeping  lower 
side  of  galleries,  and  would  not  affect  the  vitiated 
air  held  under  pressure  where  the  majority  of 
members  sit, 

5.  The  only  way  in  which  propulsion  would  so 
far  meet  the  case  would  be  to  revert  to  the 
original  plan  of  having  the  whole  floor-area  of 
the  House  grated;  but  even  this  would  not  be 
altogether  effectual,  and  it  would  certainly  not  be 
satisfactory.  Years  of  experience  have  already 
shown  that  such  a plan  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  occupants  of  the  side  benches,  who  would 
have  to  sit  directly  over  the  incoming  air. 

James  Keith, 

Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E. 

Our  correspondent’s  last  remark  only  con' 
firms  what  we  have  said,  that  the  ventilation 
should  be  radically  re-constructed.  To  say  that 
it  cannot  be  done  under  propulsion  in  any  way 
but  through  the  grated  floor  is  absurd  ; it  may  he 
true  that  it  cannot  be  done  without  important 
structural  alterations. — Ed. 


Sir, — Your  admirable  leader  upon  Mr.  James 
Keith’s  report  re  the  above  is,  in  itself,  sufficient 
to  show  that  public  money  would  be  simply 
wasted  if  his  suggestions  were  carried  out  ; but 
as  Mr.  Keith,  in  his  letter  published  in  your  last 
issue,  states,  “ He  never  knew  of  a system  of 
propulsion  pure  and  simple  that  effected  an 
efficient  and  satisfactory  ventilation  of  any  large 
building,”  and  then  proceeds  to  again  advocate 
both  propulsion  and  extraction  for  the  House  of 
Commons — one  is  goaded  to  ask  how  far  his 
observations  of  buildings,  ventilated  on  the 
plenum  principle  extend,  and  on  what  grounds  of 
fitness  he  has  been  selected  to  report  on  this  most 
important  subject? 

it  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Keith  would 
inform  you  where  the  volume  of  air  is  to  come 
from  which  he  proposes  to  extract,  in  addition  to 
the  volume  to  be  forced  in  ; and  whether  he  can 
see  his  way  to  cleanse  such  additional  amount 
and  regulate  its  temperature  and  humidity  or 
guarantee  its  purity. 

It  appears  to  me  he  has  not  grasped  the  ele- 
mentary fact ; that  when  the  House  of  Commons 
is  full  of  air,  the  forcing  in  of  an  additional 
amount  must  displcue  an  equal  volume. 

The  object  of  any  system  of  ventilation  is  to  do 
that  in  such  a way  that  a constant  change  in  the 
whole  air  of  the  apartment  takes  place  without 
causing  discomfort  to  the  occupants  by  draughts. 
Therefore  the  problem  is  to  distribute  a sufficient 
volume  of  air — properly  cleansed  and  tempered 
as  regards  both  heat  and  humidity — throughout 
the  apartment ; and  to  provide  outlets  therefrom 
in  such  positions  and  so  contrived,  that  the  air 
may,  after  being  vitiated,  quickly  pass  away 
without  being  obstructed  or  accelerated  by  move- 
ment of  the  outer  atmosphere  or  any  other 
influence. 

Judging  from  Mr.  Keith’s  own  statements,  it 


may  be  news  to  him  to  learn  that  there  are  several 
buildings  in  this  country,  efficiently  ventilated  by 
a “system  of  propulsion,  pure  and  simple.” 

Not  to  trench  unduly  on  your  space,  I refer  Mr. 
Keith  and  others  interested  in  this  subject  to 
the  last  issue  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects’  Transactions,  which  contains  some 
general  views  on  ventilation  in  a paper  of  mine 
on  “ Hospitals.” 

The  method  now  employed  at  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  is  literally  upside  down,  and  as  you 
justly  say,  nothing  short  of  a “ reconstruction  of 
the  whole  system  at  one  coup”  is  bkely  to  prove 
satisfactory. 

William  Henman,  A.R.I.B.A. 


“STUDENT’S  COLUMN.” 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  say  what  is  the  name  of  the 
quarries  at  points  No.  i and  2,  fig.  14,  March  31  ? If 
Swanage  and  Langton  ? Also,  what  are  the  names  of 
quarries,  fig.  20,  April  14?  You  refer  to  the  micro- 
sections by  name  of  quarry,  and  give  no  indication 
which  No.  they  belong  to  on  map. 

In  the  Portland  district  you  have  not  given  any  of 
your  absorption  tests  ; are  you  giving  them  later  on, 
as  in  the  next  article,  XVI.,  you  pass  on  to  No.  3, 
Tisbury  district.  C.  F.  B.  ShillitO. 

We  could  not  very  well  give  the  names 
of  the  whole  of  the  quarries  in  the  Purbeck 
beds  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  seeing  that  there 
are  about  fifty  of  them  — as  stated  in  the 
article.  The  points  marked  i and  2 (fig.  14) 
indicate  two  good  centres  of  activity,  and  several 
quarries  are  near  those  spots,  We  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  micro-section  illustrated  in  fig.  15  was 
from  a sample  collected  at  the  Cowleaze  quarry, 
belonging  to  Mr.  George  Burt  ; whilst  that  in  fig.  16 
was  from  a quarry  in  the  immediate  vicinity  having 
no  special  designation.  The  quarries  at  point  2 are 
known  generically  as  Langton  South  Quarries. 

Our  correspondent's  second  query,  as  to  the 
names  of  the  quarries  numbered  in  fig.  20.  is  con- 
nected with  bis  third  query,  respecting  the  Portland- 
stone  absorption  tests,  and  the  answer  to  both  is 
that  further  particulars  will  appear  in  a separate 
article  in  our  columns  shortly.  We  may  say,  before- 
hand, that  the  micro-section  in  fig.  21  (Wakeham) 
is  from  point  No.  i ; fig.  22  (Tout)  is  from  point 
No.  13:  and  the  Toutfield  quarries  are  No.  12  on 
the  map. 


“BOILER  EXPLOSIONS.” 

Sir, — Having  read  the  various  correspondence 
that  has  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  your  valuable 
journal,  we  are  very  much  surprised  to  note  that  the 
main  question  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  entirely  lost 
sight  of,  and  drifted  into  a discussion  between 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Buchan,  as  to  whether  “ Water 
Freezes  from  the  top  downwards  or  otherwise " 
instead  of  keeping  to  the  fact,  that  before  a boiler 
or  pipes  can  burst,  there  must  be  an  excess  of  pres- 
sure. either  caused  through  a stoppage  in  the  system 
i by  furred-up  pipes,  or  frozen  air-pipes,  water-supply 
pipe,  or  circulating  pipes,  and  tbe  omission  of  a relief 
in  the  shape  of  a de^-weighi  safety-valve  fi.xed  on 
a pipe  direct  from  the  boiler,  and  weighted  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  vertical  head  of  water.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  in  which  accidents  have  occurred 
this  has  been  innocently  caused  through  our  friends 
the  architects  and  clients  entrusting  their  hot-water 
circulating  supply  services  and  heating  installations 
to  plumbers  and  builders  who  profess  to  be  com- 
petent to  e.xecute  this  class  of  work  in  conjunction 
with  numerous  other  branches  of  the  building  trade, 
viz.,  painting,  carpentering,  drainage,  plumbing, 
gas-fitting,  &c.,  whereas  we  find  that  firms  who 
specially  Jay  themselves  out  for  hot-water  work 
in  general  do  not  attempt  to  execute  plumbing 
work  of  any  kind,  such  work  needing  as  much 
special  forethought  and  study  to  be  canied  out 
satisfactorily  as  hot  water  work  in  its  numerous 
forms  : this  latter  work  being  such  as  to  demand  a 
special  and  practical  knowledge  if  it  is  to  be  carried 
out  in  a safe  and  satisfactory  manner,  as  no  two 
schemes  are  the  same  excepting  in  buildings  con- 
structed from  the  same  plans,  and  what  answers 
well  in  one  case  would  have  to  be  varied  in  others 
to  obtain  a like  good  result. 

It  would  be  well  if  plumbers  would  confine  them- 
selves to  their  plumbing  works,  such  as  cold  water 
supplies  and  sanitary  works  in  connexion  with  the 
waste-pipes  from  the  various  apparatus  fixed  by 
them,  and  leave  hot  water  to  the  specialists  or  hot 
water  fitters,  when  boiler  explosions  would  be 
reduced  to  a minimum,  and  complaints  about  not 
getting  hot  water,  and  noises  in  the  not  water  pipes, 
would  virtually  cease.  “ A£olus,' 


Sanitary  Institute  Examination. — At  an 
examination  for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  at 
Durham  on  April  37  and  28,  twenty-six  candidates 
presented  themselves.  Questions  were  set  to  be 
answered  m writing  on  the  27th,  and  the  candidates 
were  examined  z'ix'a  voce  on  the  28th.  Eighteen 

I candidates  were  certified  to  be  competent,  as  regards 
their  sanitary  knowledge,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Inspector  of  Nuisances. 
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StuDcnre  Column, 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  niVSIC 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— XIX. 

MICRO-STRUCTURE  OF  BATH  STONE  {Cottt/nu 

Baying  given  a brief  outline  of  the  mi 
structure  of  the  Bath  stones  as  a wh 
we  may  now  proceed  to  describe 
appearance  under  the  microscope  of  those  fi 
specific  areas  in  the  Bath  district,  following 
order  laid  down  in  the  last  article. 

a. — Bat/i  Area. 

The  building  stones  raised  on  Odd  Down 
Coombe  Down  are,  on  comparison  with  ot 
Bath  stones,  characterised  by  the  possessioi 
opaque  or  semi-opaque  granules  in  which  < 
centric  structure  is  not  very  apparent  eithe 
reflected  or  transmitted  light,  though  they 
evidently  well  formed.  The  general  struc 
is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  diag 
(fig.  27).  The  granules  are  variable 
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Fill.  27. — Micro-structure  of  Coombe  D 
Bath  Stone.  {Stone  Mine  near  Prior  Park. 


size,  ranging  from  mere  shot  - like  spi 
up  to  enormous  pieces  ; they  are  rarely  in  con 
with  each  other.  Pieces  of  shell,  and  fori 
matter  generally,  are  not  so  abundant  as  in  S( 
other  Bath  stones,  but  skeletonised,  elongi 
fragments  of  shell,  which,  possibly,  v 
originally  composed  of  aragonite,  are  not 
locally.  The  matrix  is  extremely  abundant ; 
made  of  calcite  fairly  crystallised  and  in  ra 
large  crystals,  but  it  is  decomposed  in  places. 

The  student  will  observe  that  several  c 
ovoid  patches  are  depicted  in  the  above  illus 
tion  (fig.  27).  These  represent  holes  origin 
occupied  by  oolitic  granules  which  have 
appeared  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  sec 
for  examination.  It  would  be  useless  to  atte 
to  restore  them,  and  their  absence  serva 
remind  us  that  the  granules  in  the  Combe  D 
stone  are  very  earthy — hence  their  opaquei 
We  may  add  that  similar  clear  spaces  exist  in 
stones  represented  in  figs.  28,  29,  and  30, 
that  this  is,  in  fact,  characteristic  of  many  of 
varieties  of  Bath  stone.  The  sample  showi 
fig.  27  is  by  no  means  abnormal ; and 
structure,  as  indicated,  is  common  to  all  the  st 
on  Odd  and  Coombe  Downs. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Coombe  Down  stoi 
that  some  of  the  oolitic  granules  appear  to  I 
shrunk,  or  to  have  lost  their  outer  coatings,  s 
they  were  first  enveloped  by  the  matrix,  in  1 
sequence  of  which  they  are  now  lying  loos 
cavities.  From  the  foregoing  observations 
student  will  readily  understand  that  the  weat 
ing  of  Coombe  Down  stone  entirely  depends 
the  durability  of  the  matrix;  it  is  fortunate • 
this  is  so  crystalline.  The  matrix  of  the  si 
from  Prior  Park  quarry  is  slightly  siliceous  ; 
that  from  another,  close  by,  is  not  as  abuni 
as  usual,  and  exists  in  string-like  courses. 

b. — Limpley  Stoke  Area. 

The  stone  from  this  area  differs  in  mi 
structure  from  that  in  the  Bath  area  in  at  1 
three  essential  points,  viz.,  the  oolite  granules 
more  transparent,  so  that  their  structure  in  m 
casei  can  be  clearly  made  out ; open  spaces, 
to  removal  of  granules  are  not  so  freque 
whilst  the  matrix  is  finer  and  more  granu 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  individual  cal 
crystals  are  made  out.  The  appearance  c 
typical  slice  of  the  Stoke  Groundstone  (as  i 
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id)  is  represented  by  fig.  28.  It  will  be 
rved  that  small  shell  fragments  are  tolerably 
idant,  and  that  they  are  occasionally 


riG.  28. 


depicted,  from  a quarry  in  the  centre  of  the  area, 
has  many  foreign  fragments,  but  the  same  bed 
only  a few  hundreds  of  yards  off  is  practically  free 
from  them,  being  in  fact  an  excellent  example 
of  an  oolite,  though  its  matrix  is,  unfortunately, 
very  much  decomposed. 

In  the  north  of  the  area,  on  Kingsdown,  the 
Longsplatt  quarries  are  situated.  The  stone  here 
is  very  peculiar  ; we  have  already  illustrated  and 
described  a section  {.ante.  p.  221,  plate,  fig.  10.) 
From  that  figure  which  was  taken  from  the'**  fine- 
grained ” bed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  oolitic 
granules  are  frequently  hexagonal  in  outline,  a 
circumstance  most  difficult  to  explain,  whilst  the 
little  matrix  present  is  much  decomposed.  The 
stone  from  the  “ Oaty  ” bed  in  the  same  quarries, 
is  intermediate  in  structure  between  the  Farleigh 
and  Box  Ground  stones,  except  that  the  oolitic 
granules  appear  to  be  more  earthy  (semi-opaque) 
than  in  either  of  them. 


—Microslnicture  of  Stoke  Ground 
Bath  Stone. 


Ionised.  _ The  particles  are  smaller  on  an 
ge  than  in  the  Coombe  Down  stone. 

<'• — Wiuiley  Area. 

e structure  of  stone  from  this  area  was 
d and  described  in  these  columns  on  a 
T occasion,  though  in  a different  connexion 
ante,  p.  221,  plate,  fig.  S).  It  may  be 
guished  from  the  Bath  stones  already 
bed,  in  that  its  oolitic  granules  are  of  a 
brown_  tint,  and  are  well  formed  ; but  they 
)t  particularly  numerous,  and  are  somewhat 
iposcd,  whilst  shell  fragments,  coated  with 
. ^ layers,  predominate.  The  matrix  is 
nine,  but  much  cut  up.  Fragments  of 
ds  are  abundant. 

— Bradford-on- Avon  Area. 
did  not  visit  the  two  or  three  small  quarries 
s area,  but,  judging  from  samples  of  stone 
ed,  the  m.iterial  appears  to  be  somewhat 
r to  the  Winsley  Ground. 

e. — Westwood  Area. 

3 stones  from  this  area  were  figured  and 
bed  in  another  connexion,  ante  p.  221, 
figs,  band  9.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
eslwood_  “ paving  bed  ” (fig.  6)  is  a shelly 
one  devoid  of  oolitic  structure,  and  in  this 
t it  differs  from  all  other  Bath  stones.  The 
'ood  Ground  (fig.  9)  contains  larger  oolitic 
es  and  fragments  than  any  other  stone  in 
strict  ; the  former  are  beautifully  clear ; 

: remains  are  very  abundant,  but  the  matrix 
ly  decomposed. 

f. — Monkton  Farleigh  Area. 
oolitic  granules  of  the  stone  in  this  area 
norc  structure  than  in  either  ot  the  stones 
o described  ; they  are  of  a dark  brown  tint, 
herwise  have  a general  re.semblance  to  that 
'oonibe  Down,  as  will  be  seen  on  corn- 
fig.  29  with  fig.  27. 

FIG.  29. 


g. — Bo.v  Area. 

The  normal  Box  Ground  stone  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  Bath  stones  micro- 
scopically, by  the  preponderance  of  what  we  have 
called  skeletonised  elongated  shell  fragments,  as 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  fig  30.  We  may 


FIG. 30. 


Fig.  10.— Micro-structure  of  Box  Ground  Bath 
Stone.  [From  Tyning  Quarry'.) 


pause  for  a moment  to  describe  these.  They 
usually  appear  in  outline  only,  their  internal 
structure  having  for  the  most  part  been  removed 
and  replaced  by  granular  calcite  of  precisely  similar 
character  to  that  of  the  matrix.  Occasionally 
even  their  outlines  are  indistinct,  and  the  whole 
may  then_  be  likened  to  shadows  of  shell  frag- 
ments; indeed,  it  is  only  constructively  by 
observing  all  the  gradations  from  a perfect  frag- 
ment that  we  are  able  to  pronounce  definiteTy 
on  their  real  character.  Otherwise,  the  Box 
Ground  resembles  the  Coombe  Down  stone, 
though  the  oolitic  granules  of  the  former  are 
much  more  transparent  and  crystalline  than  in 
the  latter ; whilst  its  matrix  is  not  so  abundant 
or  well-preserved  except  in  certain  of  the. 
quarries.  When  this  matrix  is  not  in  any  way  ' 
decomposed,  the  Box  Ground  must  be  a durable 
stone,  especially  where,  as  at  the  Clift  quarry,  it 
is  slightly  siliceous. 

h.  — Corsham  Area. 


of  a bronze  tint ; they  are  perfectly  formed,  rather 
distantly  situated,  foreign  matter  is  rare,  matrix 
fresh,  minutely  granular  and  occasionally  merging 
into  the  granules,  which  are  thus  rather  rugged  in 
outline.  Our  illustration  (fig.  31)  is  from  a 
typical  specimen. 

Another  feature  is  that  under  the  polariscope 
each  granule  often  exhibits  a perfect  cross,  such 
as  is  seen  in  what  is  known  by  petrologists  as 
spherulitic  structure.  Two  of  the  samples  from 
the  Corsham  Down,  and  six  specimens  we 
obtained  at  Spring  and  Huddswell  quarries 
have  a slightly  siliceous  matrix  ; and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  they  are  good  and  durable  free- 
stones, though  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  some 
other  (^orsham  stones  not  possessing  either  such 
crystalline  granules  or  a matrix  of  the  character 
described. 

One  specimen  from  Hudd.swell,  and  another 
from  Spring  quarry  resemble  in  structure  the 
Longsplatt  “fine-grained"  bed,  with  its  oolitic 
granules  hexagonal  in  sections. 

The  Ilartham  Park  stones,  being  obtained 
from  so  many  dilTerent  beds,  naturally  vary  in 
structure.  What  is  known  as  Ilarthanr  Park 
Corsham  stone  appears  to  be  an  oolite  derived  in 
part  from  a pre-existing  oolite,  as  it  contains  so 
many  rolled  patches  of  granules.  Its  matrix  is  very 
finely  granular,  and  hazy  in  places  ; as  a whole,  it 
resembles  the  typical  Corsham.  The  Ilartham 
Park  Ground  stone  is  more  crowded  with  granules 
and  fragments  than  any  other  from  the  Bath 
district,  but  what  matrix  there  is  is  crystalline. 
The  “ scallett  ” bed  is  a true  oolite,  very  even  in 
grain,  with  well-formed,  distant,  and  transparent 
brown  granules  of  the  Corsham  type  ; the  matrix 
is  superabundant,  finely  crystalline,  and  slightly 
siliceous— not  a bad  stone,  we  should  think. 

“ Corngrit  ’ is  another  variety  of  Corsham 
stone,  so  called  from  the  local  occurrence  of  small 
hard  patches  in  it.  Its  micro-structure  exhibits 
the  Corsham  types  of  granules,  and  plenty  of  them, 
interspersed  with  roughly-shaped  fragments  of 
mollusca,  bryozoa,  and  crinoids.  The  matrix  is 
rather  dense,  and  presents  ’he  appearance  of 
having  been  much  decomposed,  and  subsequently 
re-constructed  so  as  to  be  more  crystalline  than  it 
was  originally. 

z. — Monk's  Park  Area. 

Typical  Monk’s  Park  stone  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  from  Corsham  Down,  Spring,  and  Iludds- 
well  quarries  in  micro-structure,  except  that  its 
matrix  is  in  general  more  siliceous.  Monk’s  Park 
is  both  geographically  and  structurally  a Corsham 
stone.  The  “ Kidge  “ Corsham  has  not  such  an 
abundant  matrix  ; whilst  we  can  detect  no  differ- 
ence between  the  Park  Lane  stone  and  that  from 
the  typical  Corsham  area,  save  that  its  matrix 
does  not  contain  silica. 


OBITUARy. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson.— On  the  6th  inst.  the  death 
occurred  of  Mr.  Frederick  Richard  Wilson,  architect, 
of  Alnwick.  Previous  to  coming  to  Alnwick,  says 
the  .\eiocast/e  Chronicle,  he  served  a six  years' 
articleship  with  Mr.  Cottingham  in  London,  and 
afterwards  went  to  the  offices  of  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
when  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  in  course  of 
erection.  On  leaving  Sir  Charles  Barry  Mr.  Wilson 

an  Ancro man-, An*  AT-  tt-,. 


Corsham  Stone,  properly  so-called,  is  the  most 
readily  distinguished  of  all  the  Bath  stones.  In 
micro-sections  its  oolitic  granules  are  seen  to  be 


nc.3i. 


'S~Micro-strucUtre  of  Farleigh  Down 
Stone.  (Fi  0711  Farleigh  Dow7t  Quarry. ) 
Farleigh  Down  stone  has  also  a somewhat 
^tnx,  and  it  is  much  more  decomposed, 
f the  granules  are  so  earthy  as  to  have 
3ed  to  the  preparing  process.  It  appears 
rather  variable  in  regard  to  the  relative 
^ce  of  shelly  matter.  The  sample 


icavuiy  oil  v.iianes  oarry  Air.  Wilson 
secured  an  engagement  under  Mr.  Salvin.  When 
Mr.  Wilson  went  to  Alnwick  he  acted  as  locxmi 
tenetis  for  Mr.  Salvin,  and  took  charge  of  con- 
structive and  decorati%-e  works  carried  on  at  that 
period  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Alnwick 
Castle.  He  soon  after  visited  Italy  and  Rome. 
He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Local  Board  in 
1863,  Jind  was  on  several  occasions  returned  to  office. 
For  twelve  years  he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  for  twelve  years,  after  ceasing  to  be  a 
guardian,  he  was  Sanitary  Inspector  and  Surveyor 
to  the  Alnwick  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
and  during  his  term  of  office  he  carried  out  various 
works  of  sewerage  and  water  supply.  Amongst 
many  other  architectural  works  due  to  Mr. 
Wilson  are  the  restoration  of  sixteen  churches  in 
Northumberland,  one  in  North  Wales,  and  one  in 
Kent : also  new  churches,  vicarages,  manses, 
cottages,  mission-halls,  and  schools.  He  was 
connected  with  Mr.  W.  Topley,  F.G.S.,  in  pro- 
ducing a ' ‘ hydro-geological  map  of  the  district  of 
Alnwick."  Amongst  other  publications  which  issued 
from  his  pen  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  is  " The 
Churches  of  Lindisfarne. " He  was  a member  of 
the  Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club  ; and  was  also 
Diocesan  Surveyor  of  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations 
for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lindisfarne,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Newcastle,  until  his  resignation  through  ill-health 
in  1892.  He  was  for  some  time  President  of  the 
Northern  .Architectural  .Association. 


I*  i(..  31. — Micro-structure  of  Corsham  Bath  Stone. 
[From  Corsham  Down  Quarry— Bottom"  bed.) 


Premises,  Sheefield.  — Messrs.  Newton, 
Chambers,  & Co.  have  just  opened  new  premises  at 
the  corner  of  Union-street  and  Furnival-street, 
Sheffield,  the  architects  being  Messrs.  Flockton  & 
Gibbs. 
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GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

RovAL  College  of  Music,  South  Kensing- 
ton.— The  new  building  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  which  was  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  President,  on  the  2nd  inst. , stands  between  the 
Albert  Hall  on  the  north  and  the  Imperial  Instimte 
on  the  south,  in  the  Prince  Consort-rd.  The 
college  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  bands  __  and 
dressings  of  Weldon  stone,  and  the  roofs,  are 
covered  with  green  slate.  The  style  is  Renaissance, 
freely  treated.  The  cost  of  the  building  has  been 
defrayed  by  a sum  of  45.000/..  presented  by  Mr. 
Samson  Fox.  M.Inst.C.E.,  of  Leeds,  m 1891.  The 
decorations  of  the  entrance-hall  have  been  carried 
out  at  Mr.  Fox’s  cost  by  a further  donation  of  i ,000/. 
The  college  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Sir  A.  W.  Blomfield,  A.R..\..  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
of  Peterborough.  It  is  divided  into  two  wings,  one 
for  the  male,  and  the  other  for  the  female  pupils. 
These  have  separate  entrances,  staircases,  and  lifts, 
but  are  connected  on  each  floor  e.xcept  the  top  by  a 
corridor  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  building. 
The  main  entrance  for  the  public  is  in  the  centre, 
leading  into  an  entrance  hall.  Immediately  in  front 
of  a visitor  on  entering  is  the  general  office  for 
inquiries,  &c. , on  the  right  are  the  offices  and 
private  rooms  of  the  director  and  registrar,  and  on 
the  left  council  and  committee-rooms,  waiting- 
rooms,  library,  &c.  In  the  sub-basement  are  the 
kitchen,  the  dining-rooms  for  professors,  pupils,  and 
servants,  and  offices  ; on  the  h^ement,  first,  second, 
and  third  floors  are  the  requisite  number  of  class- 
rooms of  varying  sizes,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
towers,  which  form  a conspicuous  feature  at  each 
end  of  the  building,  are  placed  the  organ-rooms. 
The  building  occupies  the  portion  of  the  ground 
immediately  abutting  on  the  Prince  Consort-road, 
and  space  is  left  in  the  rear  for  the  erection  of  a 
theatre  and  concert-room,  as  well  as  for  other 
additions  as  the  number  of  pupils  increases.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  ground  falls  rapidly  away  from 
the  front,  the  building  has  a basement  and  sub- 
basement below  the  ground-floor,  both  entirely 
above  ground  on  the  south  front  and  at  the  sides. 
The  theatre  already  mentioned  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
erected  at  no  distant  date.  It  will  be  planned  to  serve 
also  for  a lecture-room  and  for  orchestral  concerts, 
and  will  be  placed  immediately  at  the  back  of  the 
central  offices  on  the  spot  now'  occupied  by  the 
temporary  hall,  with  means  of  access  and  exit 
by  the  front  entrances.  Underneath  the  theatre, 
which  will  be  entered  on  the  level  of  the  ground- 
floor,  will  be  large  rehearsal  rooms,  dressing-rooms, 
&c.  Immediately  below  the  roof  is  a room  running 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  In  a room 
imm^iately  behind  the  temporary  hall  is  the 
Donaldson  Museum  of  historical  musical  instru- 
ments. Three  of  the  organs  have  been  built  by 
Messrs.  Brindley  & Foster  of  Sheffield,  and  are 
blown  by  electric  motors  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Bergtheil  & Young.  The  works  for  warming  and 
ventilation  and  water  supply  were  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Oldroyd,  of  Leeds  : the  electric  lighting 
bv  Messrs.  Thompson  & Ritchie  : and  the  tele- 
phones by  the  New  Telephone  Company.  The 
statues  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  the 
entrance  hall,  and  the  bust  of  Mr,  Fox.  were 
executed  by  the  late  Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe. 
The  temporary  ball  in  which  the  opening  ceremony 
took  place,  and  which  will  be  used  for  concerts  and 
other  performances  until  the  permanent  theatre  is 
constructed,  was  erected  by  Humphreys.  Limited, 
of  Knightsbridge.  In  the  for  July  16,  1892, 

we  gave  a double-page  illustration  of  the  building. 

Board  Schools,  Jarrow.-— On  the  29ih  ult.  the 
new  Board  Schools  in  Croft-terrace,  Jarrow,  were 
opened  by  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  the  chairman  of 
the  School  Board.  The  new  building  is  designed  on 
the  central  hall  principle.  The  ground  floor  is  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  infant  department,  and  the 
entrances  give  access  to  a central  hall  73  ft.  long  by 
33  ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  high,  around  which  are 
arranged  six  class-rooms,  each  24  ft,  6 in.  long  and 
24  ft.  wide.  Besides  these  there  is  a gymnasium 
49  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  8 in.  wide,  with  access  from  each 
department,  and  a cookery-room  with  access  from 
the  girls’  playground.  The  room  is  fitted  up  with  a 
cooking  range  and  a gas  cooker,  and  has  a raised 
gallery  for  72  scholars  with  work-tables  in  front ; 
there  is  attached  to  it  a scullery  with  the  apparatus 
requisite  for  laundry-work.  On  the  ground-floor 
there  are  also  teachers'  rooms,  and  a committee  and 
waiting-room.  On  the  south  side  of  the  central  hall 
are  two  covered  playgrounds  accessible  from  the 
boys’  and  girls'  yards  respectively.  The  first  floor 
consists  of  a central  hall,  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
that  on  the  ground  floor,  but  with  eleven  class- 
rooms arranged  around  it.  This  ball  is  22  ft.  9 in. 
high.  The  total  cost  of  the  building,  including 
site,  is  13,900/.  It  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  Waller  Hanson,  architect,  of  Jarrow  and 
South  Shields,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hugh  Adam,  clerk 
of  works  to  the  Board.  The  contractor  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Lumsden. 

New  Institute,  Woolwich.— On  the  7th  inst. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
visited  Woolwich  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
Cburcb  of  England  Soldiers’  Institute,  the  foundation 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
in  July  last  year.  The  building  has  been  erected  at 
the  cost  ol  5,700/.,  2,000/.  of  which  was  given  by  the 


executive  of  the  Military  Exhibition  at  Chelsea,  and 
the  present  site  was  granted  by  the  War  Office. 
Messrs,  New-man  & Newman  were  the  architects. 
Mr.  J.  Bullers  the  contractor,  and  Messrs.  Butcher 
& .-^xtell  executed  the  cars'ing. 

Workhouse  Infirmary,  Beverley. — A work- 
house  infirmary  has  just  been  erected  at  Beverley. 
The  building  is  in  the  Queen  Ann  style,  faced  with 
red-stock  bricks.  It  is  arranged  upon  the  pavilion 
system.  The  principal  elevation  faces  the  south, 
and  consists  of  three  separate  blocks,  connected  by 
corridors,  with  ornamental  balconies  in  front.  The 
centre  block  forms  the  administrative  department, 
and  contains  the  nurse's  sitting-room  and  surgery  in 
front,  and  behind,  the  kitchen,  larder,  and  store- 
room. The  floor  above  is  devoted  to  the  nurse's 
bedroom,  labour,  and  lying-in  wards.  The  other 
two  blocks  contain  accommodation  for  both  male 
and  female  patients— in  all  sixty  beds.  The  block 
devoted  to  the  men  contains,  on  the  ground  floor, 
day  room,  bath-room;  and  sick  and  foul  wards, 
with  six  beds  each.  The  chamber  floor  is  devoted 
to  sick  wards.  The  one  in  front  (over  day  room) 
contains  four  beds.  The  ward  over  foul  ward.  &c. , 
contains  twelve  beds.  The  block  occupied  by  the 
females  is  arranged  similar  to  the  male  side.  Each 
block  has  bath-room,  lavatories,  water-closets,  and 
hospital  sinks  for  each  ward,  arranged  in  wings, 
projecting  from  the  main  building.  The  chamber 
floor  is  reached  by  a flight  of  stone  steps.  The 
landings  are  also  stone,  and  protected  by  a brick 
wall  (with  moulded  stone  coping)  to  prevent  spread 
of  fire.  The  corridors,  lavatories,  &c..  are  laid 
with  concrete  floors.  The  upper  male  and 

female  wards  and  the  other  apartments  are  heated 
with  stoves.  The  staircase  and  corridors  are 
healed  on  the  high  • pressure  system.  There 
is  a full  service  of  electric  bells,  and  every 
ward  communicates  with  the  nurse’s  room.  The 
infirmary  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Hawe 
Foley,  architects,  of  Beverley,  and  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Foley  who  sublet 
portions  of  the  work  to  the  following  tradesmen  : — 
Bricklayer,  Mr.  R.  Potts  ; plasterer,  Mr.  H. 
Vincent:  mason,  Mrs.  Bannister;  ironmonger,  gas 
fitter,  and  electric  bells,  Mr.  Jas.  Taylor,  all  of 
Beverley ; slater.  Messrs.  Dawber  & Son,  of  Hull ; 
plumber,  glazier,  and  high-pressure  healing.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wills,  of  Hull  and  Beverley.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings  is  about  4,000/. 

Restoration  of  Hevingham  Church,  Nor- 
folk.—Hevingham  Church  is  nowundergoing  partial 
renovation,  the  principal  work  being  the  restoration 
of  the  seventeenth-century  nave  roof.  The  lead  has 
been  removed  for  recasting,  and  now  that  the 
timbers  are  laid  bare,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a 
most  decayed  condition,  so  much  so  that  the  struc- 
ture was  in  imminent  danger.  The  new  material 
to  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  restoration  of  the 
roof  will  be  of  English  oak,  the  design  being  carried 
out  on  similar  lines  to  the  old  work.  The  parapets 
on  both  sides,  together  with  portions  of  the  walling, 
were  found  to  be  also  dangerous,  and  have  been 
carefully  taken  down  for  rebuilding.  The  restoration 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Herbert  J, 
Green,  architect,  Norwich,  the  contractor  being  Mr. 
Richard  Chapman,  of  Hanworth. 


have  stood  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  theatre 

remains  of  which  are  essentially  Roman,  is  situ 
close  to  a Roman  road  from  Mans  to  Caen.— d 
last  discoveries  of  M.  Delattre  at  Carthage  are 
to  be  very  interesting.  He  has  found,  intliecc 
of  his  excavations,  various  sculptures  whieh  for 
part  of  a large  monument,  and  which  are  supposi 

dale  from  the  first' century. We  hearof  the  di 

at  the  General  Hospital  of  Havre,  of  the  lan^ 
painter  Renouf,  born  at  Paris  in  1845,  and 
made  his  dibut  at  the  Salon  of  1870.  Amon; 
works  may  be  mentioned  ' ' Dernier  Radoub, 
Veuve,"  ■' Le  Pilote,"  ” L’Epave,  ‘ ' I onl 
Brooklyn."  He  sent  to  the  Salon  of  the  pr 
vear  two  pictures.  " Orage  au  Mer  ^nd  a p<^ 
He  obtained  a gold  medal  at  the  1889  Lxhibi 
and  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  thei 

year. VS’e  are  asked  to  mention  that  the 

bition  of  the  paintings  of  M.  Achille-Cesbron,  a 
Cercle  Artistique,  7,  Rue  Volney,  will  remain 
till  May  20.  -tut 

Germany.— The  Works  Committee  of  the  I 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1896  have  addressed  acir 
to  all  intending  exhibitors  asking  for  their  opini 
to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  ^stern  and  we 
sites  After  a stormy  sitting  the  Municipal  Co 
has  decided  that  the  15,000/.  subsidy  is  condil 
on  the  Treplow  site  being  chosen,  and  that 
negotiations  must  be  entered  into  should  an 
site  be  preferred.  General  complaints 
being  made  that  in  view  of  the  Exhibitioi 
further  action  is  being  taken  in  the  matt 
the  proposed  overhead  electric  railways 
Twelve  designs  were  sent  in  for  the  competitio 
the  Wiirtemberg  National  Monument  o( 
Emperor  William  I. , to  be  erected  at  Stuttgart 
are  now  being  exhibited  in  the  Art  Museum  0 
cilv  The  jury  have  awarded  the  first  premium  I 
joint  design  of  Professor  von  Rumann,  sculpioi 
Professor  Thiersch,  architect,  both  of  Mu 
which  takes  the  form  of  an  equestrian  statue 
platform  flanked  by  lions  in  repose.  The  scu 

MaxKlein.of  Berlin,  takes  thesecondpremii^.i 

the  third  was  awarded  to  the  sculptor.  Her 
Kidding,  of  Berlin.  Popular  opinion  er 
endorse  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  The  monuni 
to  be  set  up  on  the  Karlsplatz  at  a cost  of  7 

The  recently-published  "Ye^  Book  0 

Prussian  Art  Collections,  which  since  the  d« 
R.  Dohme,  is  edited  by  V.  vori  Loga,  co 
amongst  other  articles  an  attempted  reconslrucl 

the  Colleoni  Chapel  at  Bergamo  by  A.  G.  Meyei 

The  Royal  Art  collections  at  Berlin  have  re 
been  presented  by  the  Turkish  GovernnienM 
number  of  architectural  relics  frorn  Magnesi 
the  Mx-ander,  mostly  obtained  m the  course! 
excavations  at  the  Artemision  of  Hermo| 
undertaken  by  the  German  Expedition, 
extremely  well-preserved  Horentine  bust,  < 
from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  alM 


roiii  luc  ciiu  Kji  kuv,  --  - • , 

required. The  plan  of  the  excavations  b 

. “ ...  1. 1 Tr>cf,tntp  at  Aihem 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France.— The  Archeological  Department  of  the 
Paris  Municipality  have  drawn  out  careful  plans  of 
the  remains  discovered  the  other  day  in  making  a 
sewer  in  Rue  Jean  de  Beauvais.  The  present  state 
of  the  remains  does  not,  however,  admit  of  ascertain- 
ing precisely  what  was  the  building  to  which  they 

belonged. Three  fine  statues  in  marble  have  been 

placed  in  the  vaulted  entrance  to  the  courtyard  of 
iheBibliolb6que  Nalionale:  “La  Gravure."  by  M. 
Hugues  ; “La  Callgraphie,"  by  M.  Coutan  ; and 
“ L’lraprimerie,"  by  M.  Labatut.  This  decoration 
will  be  completed  eventually  by  the  addition  of  a 

figure  representing  “La  Numismatique." The 

600  sketches  sent  in  competition  for  the  new  postage- 
stamp  design  are  to  be  exhibited  almost  immediately 
at  the  ficole  des  Beaux- Arts.  Most  of  them  repre- 
sent the  head  of  the  Republic  surrounded  by  different 
emblems. It  is  said  that  the  American  Govern- 

ment intends  to  found  in  Paris  an  art  school  which 
is  to  be  for  American  students  what  the  Villa  Medici 

now  is  for  French  students. -A  central  laboratory 

of  electricity  is  shortly  to  be  commenced  in  Rue 
Ernest  Renan,  Paris,  which  will  bear  the  name  of  the 
late  engineer  M.  Gifl’ard,  who  left  thetfunds  necessary 

for  its  construction. The  Jo-an  of  Arc  Museum, 

founded  twenty  years  ago  at  Orl(5ans  by  Abb^ 
Desnoyers,  has  just  been  formally  inaugurated.  The 
museum  has  been  installed  in  the  celebrated  bouse 
of  Agnes  Sorel,  which  is  classed  among  the  “ Monu- 
ments Historiques,"  and  now  contains  a great 

number  of  objects  of  archaeological  interest. The 

first  stone  of  a Russian  church  has  been  laid  at 
Cannes,  in  the  Boulevard  Ndtre  Dame  des  Pins. 
The  town  of  Montlufon  has  opened  a compe- 
tition for  a design  for  a steel  bridge  across  the  Cher. 

M.  Liger,  a former  city  architect  of  Paris, 

has  discovered  at  Oisseau,  a little  hamlet  of 
barthe,  important  remains  of  a Gallic  city  destroyed 
at  the  end  of  the  third  or  commencement  of 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Remains 
are  found  of  temples,  theatre,  circus,  aqueduct,  &c. 
It  is  talked  of  as  possibly  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Vagotirum,  or  of  Nudionum,  which  is  supposed  to 


Imperial  Archmological  Institute 
laid  before  the  last  general  meeting  ol 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Professor  Dorpfe 
directing  the  works,  the  scene  of  operations 
iMtween  the  Acropolis,  Areopagi^.  and  Pnyi 
At  Langendiebach.  near  Hanau,  Profe^or  \\« 
the  Limes  commission,  has  discovered  tra^ 
Roman  fort,  rectangular  in  form,  70  metres  loi 
56  broad.  The  relics  found  approximately  r 
date  of  the  Roman  occupation  at  the  third  c< 

A.D.  At  Walheim-on-the-Neckar  the  excav 

undertaken  by  the  Limes  Commission  have  re 
in  the  discovery  of  a Roman  camp,  roughly  spt 
160  metres  long  by  130  in  breadth.  Ihe  p 
village  being  situated  exactly  on  the  site  « 
ancient  camp,  it  was  impossible  to  mak 
extended  investigations,  but  the  foundations  ol 
towers,  part  of  a gateway,  and  of  considerabW 
of  the  encircling  wall  have  been  traced,  whilsl 
of  the  walls  were  found  embodied  in  the  found 
of  the  church,  about  6 ft.  below  the  surface. 

I ♦ I 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Steel  Ch.mns. — The  Weldless  Chain  Con 
St.  Helens,  send  us  a catalogue  and  samp 
their  form  of  chain  called  the  “ Triumph,  m 
the  links  are  made  without  welding.  The  cliai 
of  Bessemer  steel  wire,  of  great  strength  for  me ' 
of  material  used,  and  each  link  is  formed  by  £ 
of  such  steel  wire  doubled  and  twined  or  knot 
to  the  Ihead  of  the  next  link  in  a special  n 
which  is  patented  as  well  as  the  niachme 
carrying  it  out.  The  double  result  of  this  1 
there  is  no  welding  in  the  link,  and  that  as  eai 
is  closely  knotted  to  the  next,  there  is  no  k 
possible.  We  do  not  say  that  this  knott 
system  looks  as  neat  as  a welded  chain  ; _wc  < 
think  it  does;  but  it  has  important  practical  1 
tages.  The  manufacturers  also  send  us  spei 
of  various  patent  attachments,  swivel  rings, 
&c.  The  scaffold  pole  chains  shown  m 
logue.  with  a ring  at  one  end,  pointed  book 
other,  for  fastening  up  staging  and  scant 
ought  to  be  useful.  ,,  , , 

A Wages  Table.— “ Mitchells  Hourly 
Table,"  printed  on  a large  card,  gives  at  a 
the  amounts  made  up  by  wages  from  id.  to 
an  hour  (advancing  by  halfpence  from  the  pe 
the  shilling),  for  periods  from  one  hour  ic 
hours.  It  will  be  useful  to  those  who  fiavi 
amounts  to  reckon  up  in  fractional  wages. 


VIay  12,  1894.]  THE  BUILDER. 


HiBiTioN  AT  Bucharest,  1894.— TheDepart- 
of  Science  and  Art  has  received,  through  the 
gn  Office,  a despatch  from  Her  Majesty's 
d'Affaires  at  Bucharest,  announcing  that 
j-opjerators  of  Roumania  propose  to  hold  their 

1 exhibition  at  Bucharest  this  year,  to  com- 

2 on  August  26  and  to  close  on  November  12. 
'der  to  encourage  foreign  manufacturers  to 
jartinthe  e.xhibition  space  is  to  be  set  apart 

1 international  section,  in  the  hope  that  the 
3ns  between  Roumania  and  the  various 
ries  with  which  she  is  in  commercial  inter- 

2 may  be  strengthened  thereby.  The  exhibition 
ted  to  be  of  a private  character, but  it  will  be 

the  patronage  of  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
rince  and  Princess  of  Roumania,  and,  as  on 
)us  occasions,  His  Majesty,  the  King,  has 
tnced  bis  intention  of  exhibiting  agricultural 
idustrial  products  from  the  Royal  and  Personal 
tins.  Any  information  which  may  be  required 
ending  exhibitors  will  be  supplied  on  direct 
:ation  to  Monsieur  Boulcoulescou,  the  Presi- 
of  the  exhibition,  iibis  Rue  Clementei, 
irest. 

:hnicai.  Education  for  London. — We  are 
led  by  the  Technical  Education  Board,  London 
ty  Council,  that,  with  a view  to  promoting  a 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
IS  trades  in  the  matter  of  technical  education, 
proposed  to  hold,  during  the  months  of  June 
uly  next,  a series  of  public  conferences  between 
2presentatives  of  the  principal  London  indus- 
It  is  hoped  by  a free  and  practical  discussion 
g those  actually  concerned  in  industry,  to  elicit 
I information  as  to  what  kind  of  technical  edu- 
i is  required  in  each  case,  in  what  way  the 
ig  provision  is  defective,  how  it  can  be  rendered 
efficient,  and  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  bring 
the  notice  of  the  young  workman  or  the 
ntice.  Each  conference  will  be  strictly  con- 
to  representative  practical  men  belonging 
e particular  group  of  trades.  Every  Trade 
1 belonging  to  the  group  will  be  asked  to 
late  delegates.  Every  Employers’  .Association 
« similarly  invited.  The  London  Chamber  of 
nerce  and  the  London  Trades  Council  will  also 
ced  to  designate  other  representative  employers 
vorkmen.  The  meetings  will  take  place  from 
op.m.,  probably  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring 
ins,  on  dates  to  be  subsequently  announced, 
jsion  will  be  by  ticket,  which  will  be  forwarded 
to  each  delegate,  whose  name  and  address 
2en  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
3oard.  Every  delegate  will,  if  possible,  be 
led  with  a full  list  of  the  classes,  and 
forms  of  instruction  already  existing  in 
on,  which  bear  upon  his  industry ; and 
lionference  will  be  invited  to  discuss  the 
Dg  provision  of  technical  education  in  London 
)le  for  the  particular  group  of  trades  ; in  what 
er  it  can  be  made  more  useful,  and  in  what 
ion  its  intention  or  development  is  most 
d.  The  first  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  the 
ling  and  Furniture  trades.  The  three  subse- 

1 meetings  will  follow  at  fortnightly  intervals, 
Kll  deal  respectively  with  the  Engineering,  Ship- 
|ng,  and  ^ietal  trades  ; the  Book,  Paper,  and 
ng  trades;  and  the  Clothing,  Leather,  and 
dlaneous  trades.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
isentatives  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
llary  of  the  Technical  Education  Board,  13, 
g-gardens,  S.W.,  from  whom  any  further 
tulars  can  be  obtained. 

\IENT  Convention, — Deputations  from  the 
; German  cement  industry,  and  others  from 

0,  &c.,  were  present  in  Breslau  last  week  in 
to  confer  with  those  interested  from  Upper 

a upon  the  situation  in  the  cement  market, 
all  sides  the  selling  conditions  were  reported 
very  satisfactory,  and  they  confirm  the  state- 
that  the  increased  prices  are  willingly  paid  by 
)nsumers.  Combinations  had  been  formed  for 
orpose  of  coming  to  arrangements  as  to  prices 
districts  supplied  by  the  members,  and  thus 
ep  the  competition  within  limits.  As  regards 
pper  Silesian  Works,  the  report  was  confirmed 
the  General  Selling  Bureau  had  entered  into 
lets  for  the  delivery  of  more  than  a million 
(last  year  the  aggregate  sales  of  the  four 
r Silesian  works  amounted  to  1,138,343  casks), 
.r  the  largest  proportion  of  these  contracts  is 
tustomers  outside  of  the  district ; the  consumers 

2 latter  will  still  have  their  contracts  to  make, 
at  a materially  larger  sale  may  be  reckoned 
in  the  present  year.  — Tkoniiiduslrie  Zeitung. 

E Cost  of  Board  School  Buildings. — For 
time  past  the  London  School  Board  have  had 
• consideration  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
of  school  buildings  could  be  reduced  by  the 
lyment  of  outside  architects.  At  the  present 
the  schools  are  planned  in  the  architect’s 
tment  of  the  Board,  but.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
5 Committee,  the  tenders  accepted  for  these 
Is  have  been  very  costly.  It  was  therefore 
2d,  as  an  experiment,  to  obtain  plans  by  com- 
m for  a school  capable  of  being  erected  on 
3rdinary  site  purchased  by  the  Board.  The 

1,  it  was  laid  down,  must  be  designed  for  1,200 
en,  and  means  were  to  be  shown  of  enlarge- 
to  accommodate  1,600  children.  In  the  com- 
)n6i  designs  were  sent  in.  These  passed  through 
inds  of  the  assessor,  Mr.  MacVicar  Anderson, 


the  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, who  selected  the  best  three.  A sub-committee 
of  the  Board,  after  a careful  e.xamination  of  the  three 
designs,  have  now  reported  that  there  is  not,  so  far 
as  they  are  able  to  see,  any  new  feature,  educational 
or  other,  in  them  ; and  that  their  adoption  would  not 
effect  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  schools  and  build- 
ings. As  to  whether  the  first  design  is  for  the  most 
part  a copy  of  the  more  recent  buildings  erected  from 
plans  designed  by  the  Board’s  own  architect — such 
as  Lillie-road  school — a matter  upon  which  the  com- 
mittee were  asked  to  report,  they  state  that  that  is 
so  as  far  as  the  plan  is  concerned,  but  that  there  are 
certain  features  in  the  elevation  of  the  school,  such 
as  the  multiplication  of  gables,  which  would  lend  to 
increase  the  initial  cost  of  building,  and  would  mate- 
rially increase  the  cost  of  subsequent  repairs,  besides 
having  the  effect,  in  the  case  of  the  windows,  of  some- 
what interfering  with  the  efficient  lighting  of  the 
school.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  first  selected  design 
is  22,138/.,  and  an  outside  architect’s  commission  of 
5 per  cent,  would  amount  to  about  1,107/.  i btiL  if 
the  school  were  planned  by  the  Board's  architect, 
this  latter  expenditure  would  be  entirely  unnecessary. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  accountant  to  the  Board, 
3i  per  cent,  would  cover  the  cost  of  the  architect's 
department  for  new  schools  and  enlargements,  and 
for  new  buildings  it  should  not  cost  more  th.in  3 per 
cent.,  which  would  compare  with  the  5 per  cent, 
paid  to  an  outside  architect.  The  Lillie-road  school, 
which  had  been  erected  from  the  plans  of  the 
Board's  architect,  had  cost  21,232/.  The  sub-com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  it  was  gratifying,  as  a 
result  of  the  public  competition,  to  find  that  the 
schools  of  the  Board  had  not  only  been  erected  upon 
what  might  be  fairly  considered  the  most  approved 
plans,  but  that  the  cost  appeared  to  be  as  moderate 
as  seemed  possible  judging  from  the  estimate  for- 
warded by  the  various  competitors  of  the  probable 
cost  of  the  schools  if  erected  according  to  their 
designs.  The  competition  had  cost  552/.,  which 
included  200/.  assessor’s  fee  ; a premium  of  150/.  to 
the  first  successful  competitor,  100/.  to  the  second, 
and  50/.  to  the  third. — Times. 


LEGAL. 

GIBB  & CO.  /'.  VIVI.AN. 

This  case  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Official 
Referee,  Mr.  Ridley,  Q.C.,  the  greater  portion  of 
last  week,  and  was  an  action  to  recover  a balance  of 
900/.  for  work  done  at  No.  24,  Eaton-square, 
Belgravia.  The  plaintiffs,  who  are  builders  of  West 
India  Dock-road,  E. , entered  into  a contract  to  make 
various  additions  and  alterations  to  the  above  house 
for  1,100/.,  and  the  action  was  to  recover  for  extra 
work  beyond  that  amount.  Mr.  John  A.  Gill 
Knight,  .AR.I.B..A.,  who  measured  and  valued  the 
extra  work,  was  called  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs, 
and  Mr.  Humphries  Davies,  F.S.I.,  acted  as 
surveyor  for  the  defendant.  The  case  turned 
principally  upon  the  validity  of  the  original  contract, 
and  in  the  end  the  referee  entered  judgment  for  the 
plaintiffs  for  1,850/.  and  costs,  being  750/.  beyond 
the  contract  sum,  holding  that  the  parties  had.  by 
their  subsequent  action,  rendered  the  agreement 
entered  into  null  and  void.  The  counsel  engaged 
were,  Mr.  Lynden  Bell  and  Mr.  Morris,  instructed 
by  Messrs.  Birchall  & Co.,  of  5,  Mark-lane,  E.C.,  for 
the  plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  W.  O.  Danckwerts  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lochnis  for  the  defendant. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  May  11. 

Archileciural  Association.  — Paper  by  Mr.  Henry 
Longden,  entitled  “ Practical  Remarks  on  the  Working  of 
Wrought  Iron,"  with  E.\amples.  7.30  p.m. 

Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association.— KnnMsPi  Conference, 
Nottingham. 

Saturday,  May  12. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
En^ncers. — Lancashire  and  Cheshire  District  Meetine.  to 
be  held  at  Chester. 

Sanitary  Inspectors'  —Annual  Conference, 

Nottingham  {continued). 

Queen's  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 
History  of  Architecture.  ' XVII.  3 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  16. 

British  Archaological  Association. — Miss  H.  J.  M. 
Russell  on  “The  Vitrified  Forts  of  the  North  of  Scotland." 
8 p.m. 

Carpenters’  Co/npany  {Lectures  on  Carpentry  and 
Joinery).— "iAx.  Jarnes  Bartlett  on  “ The  Setting-out  and 
Construction  of  Staircases  and  Joints  in  Joinery.”  8 p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. — (1)  Mr.  W.  Ellis, 
F.R.S.,  on  “The  Relative  Frequency  of  Different  Velo- 
cities of  Wind.  (2)  Mr.  Witli.nm  Marriott  on  “ The  Audi- 
bility of  ‘ Big  Ben ' at  West  Norwood  under  certain 
Meteorological  Conditions."  (3)  Mr.  A.  W.  Moore,  M.A., 
on  " Earth  Temperatures  at  Cronkbourne,  Isle  of  Man, 
1880-1889.”  ® p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution. — 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8.30  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Associatton.— Annua]  Meet- 
ing. Valedictory  Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Robertson.  8 p.m. 

Friday,  May  18. 

Royal  Institution.  — Professor  A.  M.  Worthington, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  “The  Splash  of  a Drop  and  Allied 
Phenomena."  9 p.m. 

Saturday,  May  19. 

Architectural  Associatioi  Camera  Club.  — Visit  to 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— to  Dalzell 
House. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Rothesay. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 
History  of  Architecture."  XVIII.  3 p.m. 
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SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  30. — By  Sales  &>■'  Wiltshire:  “ Woodville," 
Eltham-rd.,  Lee,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  5s.,  800/. — By 
Robins,  Snell,  &•  Core:  77,  79,  Westmoreland-pl.,  City- 
rd.,  £.,  r.  64/.,  610/. — By  W.  G.  Shadrakc : 86,  Bruns- 
wick-rd.,  Poplar,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  320/. ; 2,  Glencoe-st., 
u.t.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  15s.,  250/. — By  Collins  «5r'  Collins  : 159, 
Malden-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  42/., 
410/.— By  Hibbard  Sons:  75  to  81  (cxld),  Cowper-rd., 
Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.  2S.,  r.  tiS/.  10s,, 
595/. — By  Nexobon  <5h  Co.  : 12,  14,  Dorinda-st.,  Barnsbury, 
f-i  435/-;  103.  De  Beauvoir-rd.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r. 
4^.  10s.,  200/.;  3,  Highbury  New  Pk.,  Highbury,  u.t.  55 
yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  700/.;  87,  Oueen  Elizabeth's  Walk,  Stoke 
Newington,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  42/.,  435/.;  7,  Church- 
rd.,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  52/.  10s.,  560/.;  10,  Alwyne- 
sq.,  Canonbury,  u.t.  42  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  390/.;  19,  Holford-sq.» 
Pentonville,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  50/.,  380/. — By  E. 
Millard:  F.g.r.  of  12/.,  Cbanccl!or-rd.,  Hammersmith, 
reversion  in  40  yrs.,  340/.;  f.g.r.  of  36!.,  River-ter.,  ditto  in 
40  yrs.,  1,015/.  I f-g-t*  of  31/' I (Jueen's-rd.,  ditto  in  40  yrs., 
900/.;  f.g.r.  of  15/.,  Chancellor-st.,  ditto  in  40  yrs.,  41^.;, 
f.g.r.  of  10/.,  St.  James’s-st.,  ditto  in  39  yrs.,  315/. — -By 
I'eniom,  Bull,  dr*  Cooper:  F.g.r.  of  5/.  12s.,  High-st., 
Clapham,  ditto  in  16  yrs., _ 1,020/. ; 58,  60,  62,  High-st., 
held  at  a peppercorn,  ditto  in  16  yrs.,  2,775/.;  f-g-r-  of  62!., 
High-st.,  ditto  in  4^  yrs.,  9,250!.;  f.g.r.  of  3/.,  Manor-st., 
ditto  in  5 yrs.,  720!. 

May  1. — By  Chancellor  Sons:  “Orchard  Lodge” 
and  4 acres.  Twickenham,  3,000/. — Beard  ^ Son  : 14, 
15,  Star-st.,  Edgware-rd.,  u.t  27  yrs.,  no  g.r.  710/.  ; 5,  7, 

9,  Bangor-st.,  Netting  Hill,  No.  5,  f.  ; Nos.  7,  9,  u.t.  77 
yrs.,  g.r.  to/.,  675/.  -By  Walter  Hall:  13,  15,  Acol-rd., 
Hampstead,  f.,  r.  155/.,  2,250/.;  f.g.r.  of  15/.,  Beadon- 
rd.,  Hammersmith,  reversion  in  76  yrs.,  365/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
28/.  Alfred-pl.,  Bermondsey,  ditto  in  9 yrs.,  580/.  ; f.g.r.  ol“ 
20/.  Mayo-rd.,  Willesden,  ditto  in  88  yrs.,  440/. — By  W. 
Houghton:  “The  Clock  House,"  Walthamstow,  and  4 
acres,  f.,  1,600/.  ; 14,  The  Drive,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  490/. 
— By  Montagu,  Robinson,  dr*  Watson : 37  to  43  odd, 
Truro-rd.,  Wood  Green,  f.,  1,725/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land, 
Percy-rd.,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  135^  ; a plot  off.  land,  Davis- 
ville-rd.,  140/.  ; 52,  Thornfield-rd.,  f.,  r.  36/.,  460/. — By 
Rouch  dr*  Farkhouse : 12,  13,  14,  Stockman's  Row,  Chisle- 
hurst,  f.,  r.  185/.,  3,200/.  ; r to  13,  Camden  Grove,  f.,  r. 
295/.  15s.,  3t3'»/-~By  Humbert,  Son,  dr*  Flint  (at 
Watford):  107,  High.st.,  Watford,  f.,  r.,  70/.,  2,200/.  ; 2, 
St.  John's  Villas,  f.,  r.  32/.,  500/. ; i,  2,  3,  Cranleigh  Villas, 
f.,  r.  100/.,  1,425./ ; f.  cottage  and  plot  of  land,  Bushev 
Heath,  325/. 

May  2. — By  Mccars  d**  Co.;  2,  Sidmouth-st.,  Gray's 
Inn-rd.,  f.,  920!. — By  Borcham  Co.;  F.g.r.  of  10/., 
Walpole-rd.,  Tooting,  reversion  in  91  yrs.,  215/.  ; 19  to  23, 
Havelock-ter.,  Battersea,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  23^,  850/. — By 
Brodie,  Tintbs,  dr*  Co.  : L.  stabling,  Hampstead  Lane, 
u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  5^,  700/.;  f.g.r.  of  84/.,  Sunnyside- 
rd.,  Hornsey  Lane,  reversion  in  71  yrs.,  2,340/.  ; 
f.g.r-  of  45/.  5s.,  Orleans-rd.,  ditto  in  96  yrs.,  1,270/.; 
f.g.r.  of  17/.,  Cromartie-rd.,  ditto  in  96  yrs.,  475/.  ; 

12,  Cromartie-rd.,  Hornsey  Rise,  f.,  r.  55/.  773/. 

By  E.  dr*  S.  Smith : 72,  Berwick-st.,  Soho,  f.,  r.  61/.  los., 
560/.;  69,  Margaret-st.,  Clerkenwell,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r. 
3/.  los.,  r.  45/.,  345/.  ; 45,  Winston-rd.,  Stoke  Newington, 
u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  32/.,  300/. 

May  3. — By  A.  Woodcock:  87,  Claremont-rd.,  Forest 
Gate,  f,,  r.  52/.  los.,  770!.— By  C.  H,  Brown:  5,  Seiby-rd., 
Anerley,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  200/.;  117,  Alderney-st., 
Belgravia,  u.t.  38  yrs.,  g.r.  9!.,  480/.  ; 135,  Rylston-rd., 
Fulham,  f.,  r.  30/.,  430/.— By  W.  H.  Willoughby : ir,  13, 

13,  Appleby-rd.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  zi  yrs.,  g.r.  bl.  \ 17,  19,  • 

Appleby-st.,  u.t.  11  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  400/.  ; 4,  5,  6,  Lepine 
Cottages,  Norwood,  f.,  250/.— By  R.  A.  Enright:  27,  28, 
29,  Lidfield-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  10s., 
680/. — By  E.  G.  Woods;  77,  High-st.,  Kingsland,  u.t. 
69  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  no/.,  1,100/. — By  U'ootton  dr*  Green  ; 
F.g.r.  of  13/.,  Friern-rd.,  Dulwich,  reversion  in  89  yrs.,. 
300/.  ; f.g.r.  of  55/.  135.,  Queen’.s-rd.,  Sutton,  ditto  in  85 
yrs.,  950/. ; 91,  Thurlow-st.,  Walworth,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r. 
4/.  5s.,  270/.;  I,  3,  5,  Gervase-st.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  14 
yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  245/.— By  6*  Sons:  46,  Chadwick- 

St.,  Peckham,  f.,  300/. ; 16,  18,  20,  Hatcham-pk.-rd.,  New 
Cross,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  84/.,  650/.  ; 50,  52,  Milk- 
brook-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  10s.,  370/.  ; 49,  51, 
Hartington-rd.,  Ijimbeth,  u.t,  65  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  530/.  ; 83, 
85,  Hartington-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  520/.  ; lo  to  16  and 
20  to  30  (even),  St.  Gabnel-st..  Newington  Butts,  u.t.  $8 
yrs.,  g.r.  73/.  jos.,  2,275/.  ; 61,  Bayham-st.,  Camden  Town, 
u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  250/.  ; 140,  142,  144,  Lavender-rd., 
Battersea,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  los.,  335/.— Bv 
Nmvbon  dr*  Co.:  41,  43,  47,  Balfour-rd.,  Highbury, 
’■..t.  59  18/.  i8s.,  r.  135!.,  1,035/.  ; 38,  39,  Trinity-. 

t.,  Islington,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  76/.,  230/.;- 
..g.r.  of  62/.,  Euston-rd.,  King's  Cross,  u.t.  13  >ts.,  g.r. 
15/.,  320/.;  7,  8,  Ha-stings-st.,Burton-cres.,  and  24,  Thanet-  • 
st.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  3f  i8s.,  280/.;  112,  Seymour-st., 
Euston-rd.,  u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  50/.,  165/.;  1,  2,  3, 
Johnson-st.,  Somers  Town,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  140/.;  35, 
Amwell-st.,  Pentonville,  u.t.  19  Vrs..  g.r.  6/.,  r.  50/.,  260/.; 

10,  Lady  Somerset-rd.,  Kentish  "fown,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r. 

r.  44/.,  300/.— By  Thurgood  dr*  Martin:  Pine  Cottage* 
Capworth-st.,  Leyton,  {.,  255/.;  49,  yueen's-rd.,  Waltham- 
stow, f,  180/.;  49  and  74,  .Albert-rd.,  f,  375/.;  29,  Shrub- 
land-rd.,  f.,  240/.;  5 to  ii  (odd),  Story-rd.,  f , 550/.;  i and 

з,  Northcote-rd.,  f,  460/.;  70,  72,  74,  Northebte-rd.,  f, 
540/.:  50,  71,  Ritchmgs-av.,  f , 320/.;  5.  Stoney  Down-av., 
f 125/.  ; 108,  Pretona-av.,  f.  190/.  ; Berkley  ’Villa,  Essex 
Grove,  f,  lOSt.-By  Debenham.  Tewson,  Gf  Co.  ; Helms- 
dale and  1 a.  2 r.  8 p.  Tottenham-iane,  Hornsey,  r.  120/., 
4,000/.:  Tottenham  Villia  and  Felix  House,  f,  r.  105/., 
1,820/.  ; .\ubrey  House  and  Iffley  House,  f.,r.  100/.,  1,700/. ; 
15,  New-rd.,  Crouch  End,  f , r.  39/.,  350!.  ; 130  Park-rd., 
f , r.  25/.  400/.  : fg.r.  of  16!.  los.,  Park-rd.,  reversion  in  60 
>TS.,  550/.  ; fg.r.  of 3/.  5s.,  ditto  in  61  yrs.,  no/.  ; fg.r.  of 
16/.  ss.,  ditto  in  61  yrs.,  480/.;  fg.r.  of  to/.,  ditto  in  60 
yrs.,  305/.  ; 29,  31,  35,  Palace-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  21!.,  r, 
95^*.  750/-  ; 4t,  43,  Palace-rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  60/., 
500/.;  38,  Palace-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  los.,  r,  42/.. 
390/. ; 42.  48,  Weston  Pk,,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  850/. ; 74, 
Weston  Pk.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  400/.  ; 3,  Fairfield-rd.. 

и. t.  93  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  71/.,  550/.  ; 7,  it,  Fairfield-rd.,  u.t, 

93  yrs.,  g.r.  22/.,  r.  118/.,  1,000/. 

May  4. — By  Weston  &•  Son:  23,  St.  John’s-rd., 
Brixton,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  63/.,  520!.  ; 30,  40,  cj. 
Pk.-rd  , Dulwich,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.  3s.,  r.  in/.,  660/— 

By  Benning/teld,  Tidy,  Norris,  and  Duvall:  The  f 
residence  “ Presdales,"  and  65  acres,  Great  Amwell,  Herts, 
8,100/.— By  Towers,  Ellis,  d>*  Co.:  43,  Tavistock-rd. 
Netting  Hill,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  36/.,  300/.;  12. 
Frederick-cres.,  Brixton,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  los.,  r.  28/) 
240/.— By  Edvjin  Evans : 37,  39,  Stile  Hall  Gardens,  Kew 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS. 


By  -whom  Rfqnired. 


Addition*.  Ac.  to  Dr.  Bell's  N 
Schools.  Fishponds.  Bristol  ... 
Store  BuUdin**,  Prilicetown,  Dero 


Thirty-six  Cottages,  Peurhiwceiber, 

Ro«d  Works  

♦Ji'eir  Clnb 


Qfflcial  . 


Prfisd  Works  (three  roads) 

Labourers'  Cottage* 

Seating  Library  and  Technical  Schools  . . 
Alterations,  Sc.  to  Property.  King-street 

and  Canal-creecent 

Additions,  Ac.  to  31anse,  FiUllgo,  Aber- 
deen . . 

ULssion  Room,  Briglitalde,  Page  Hall-road, 

Sheffield 

Church  House,  Ac.  Sutton  Coldfield 

Alterations  to  Schools 

•Hot  Water  Halting 

Eleren  Cottages 


Rev.  U.  Proctor w.  L.  Bernard.. 

District  Co-op.  Society, 

Lim J.  A.  Luca*  .... 

Building  Club.. , 

St.  .Alban's  Corp. 

Pontyponl  Constitu- 
tional Club  Co I 

Watford  Local  Board 
Fermoy(Ireland)  Union 
Nelson  (Lancs.)  Corp.  ' 


Perth  Police  Commrs.  ' 


do. 


, Ellis  A Wilson.. 


•Uaking-iip  Roads.  Ac 

Additions  to  Schools,  Cross-lane,  Pendle- 
ton, Lancs 

Residence.  Piidsey.  Yorks 

National  School  Buildiug-i,  Purtni'h. 

Ireland 

r.ranite  for  Weirs.  Ac. 

htlnister's  House.  Forth,  Wales 


Workington  Sch.  Bd.  j.  Howt  

Southeud-on-Sea  Corp.  w Y.  Hobbias.. 
■Whltefleld  A Unsworth 

Co-op.  Soc-  Lim , 

Hammersmith  Vestry  ; H.  Mair 


Cardiff  Corporation  . 


Road  MaterlftU 

•Supply  of  Materials 

•Cleansing  and  Wbitewaahiog.  Ac.  In- 

Chatham  Corp 

Rotherhlthe  Vestry  ..  ' 

8t.  Saviour's  Union  . . 
Smethwick  Loc,  BJ... 

Rugby  U.R.S.A 1 

Fleetwood  (Lancs.)  | 

impt.  Commrs. 

Widening  Bridge,  Soho-statlon  

Sewers  and  Sewage  Farm.  Dunclmrch  . . .. 
Electric  Lighting  Station  

Alteration*.  Ac.  to  Presbyterian  Chnrch. 
Warenford.  Alnwick 

Cuininrs ' 

. Church  ' J.  'Williams 


Jarvis  A Son.. .. 
J.  C.  Stuart  .... 
WUlard.. 


M.  8,  Onulter  . 


Hay  IS 
do. 

May  19 


Reetdence,  School  Buildings,  Ac.  Bodirun 


School  Buildings,  Belle  Vi 

Sinking  Well  and  Borehole.  Warerave. 

, Berks  

Additions  to  Schools,  Preesall-witb- 

HackenaiUl.  l^ncs... 

•Altemtions,  Ac.  to  Reservoir  

‘Electric  Lighting,  Ac.  Station 

•Wood  Paving 


Bradford(Yorks)8ch.B.!  C.  H.  Hargrenre 


Docka  Extension  

P.o^  and  Street  Works.  Totterduim, 

Bristol 

•Drainage  Works  


Wokingham  T^.R.S.A.  - A.  Marshall 

Trustees  of  Carter's  ! 

Estate  anu  Charity  

Cbesbunt  Loc.  Bd Pollard  A Tingle.... 

St.  Paiicras  Vestry Prof.  H.  Ilobinsou  .. 

St.  Ueorge'a  Veatty,  ' 

Hanover-sduare  ....  \ OJIlckU  . 


Belfast  Harb.  Commrs. 


do. 


Paaaenger  Station,  Newcastle  Emlyn, 

Carmartlten 

Drainage  System,  Buddie  Schools  

Sewer  (600  yards' 

•Engine  Bouse,  Ac.  Otterbourne  Station  . . 
Fencing  and  Gates  (660  yards).  UiII>rook 
EsUta 


Bedmlnster  Union  ... 
St,  Leonard's  Vestry.  : 
.Shoreditch ' 


O.  W.  R,  Co ' do. 

Wallsend  School  Board  . W.  Hopo  

Ouieeley  (Yorks)  L.  B.  ' .A.  K.  Preston  . 
Southampton  Corp...  I W.  Matthews  , 


Birkenhead  Cvrp 1 C.  Brownridge.. 


CONTRACTS— Cwf/wwtrt/. 


Nature  of  Work  0 


By  whom  Required. 


delivi 


•Furniture  and  Fittings,  Library 

Alterations,  Ac.  All  Saints'  Clinrcb, 

Buxtoii-ftreet.  E 

Extension  of  All  Saints'  Schools,  Elton, 

Bury,  Lancs 

Police  Station  and  Cottages.  Latiiner-road 

•Repairs.  Ac.  Downsell-road  School 

Offices,  Ac 


Walthamstow  Loc.  Bd. 


Broken  Granite  {SOO  tons) 

Dredging  Harbourand  Dock 

Villa  Rerideuce.  Dynas  Powis.  Wales 

Public  Absttoirs  

Sewage  Purification  Works  


Eastbourne  Corp 

Wanste.ad  Scbool  Bd. 
Terrlngtou  St,  John 
(Norfolk'  Sch.  Bd. 
Whithara  (Es-.ex)  L.  B. 
Penzsuce  T.  C 

F.  <T.  Bird 

West  Hartlepool  Corp. 
Pallsworth  (Lines.) 


•Sewage  Works 

•Repair  of  Priv.ite  Road  

Cast-iron  Gas  Tank  and  Girders.. 
•Construction  Water  Reservoir. ... 
Paving,  Upper  Station-road,  Ac. 


. Kelgste  R.8.A 

, Croydon  Council. ..... 

. Mansfield  Corp 

, Buxton  Loc.  Bd 

,' Bexbill -on  - Sea,  Loc. 


•Laun'Jry  and  Heating  Apparatus 
t Ifospital  . . 


Bd. 


•Isolation  Block,  Ac. 

•Portland  Cement  .. 

•Stoneware  Pipe  Sewers,  Ac 
Additious  to  National  Schools,  Newnhani- 


John-at -Hackney 
Public  Bath  Com.  .. 

Hornsey  l.,oc.  Bd 

Toxteth  Park  Loc,  Bd. 
Teddiugton  Local  Bd. 


•Sewerage  Works. . . . 
•Erec.'tlon  of  School.. 


, Mioagers  . 


■ Fields  Vestry.. ., 
. Maidenhead  Com 

cial  Sch.  Co 

. R.  C.  Chnrcli  .... 
. Provident  .Assoc. 
London.  Ltd 


Cem. 


t W.cr 


Resident*,  Ilkley 

.Additions  to  National  Schools,  Overliad- 

don.  near  Bakewell  

Church,  9t.  Kea,  near  Truro 

lliree  Shops  and  Premises,  Seaford, 


Additions  to  Mission  Chapel,  Clive-road, 

Cardiff, 

Church  Spire,  Malndee.  Newport,  Mou.  .. 
•Block  of  Stable  Buildings,  Hildenborough 


J.  W.  Duaford M.iy 

J.  Hetiland  do 

D.  Hardman  May 

W.  C.  Field  do 

J.  T,  Breasey  May 

Official  do 

do.  do 

O,  H.  Small Jtay 

W.  H.  Oashwoed  Caple  . do 
J.  W.  Brown  May 

Lomax  A Lomax do 

J.  Anstie  do 

Offifiaf  clo 

A. Gr.iham  May 

J.  Hague  do 

M.  D.  Graves  May 

Harnor  A Pinches  ' June 

T,  de  Courcey Meade..  June 

John  Price  do 

U.  York do 

M".  Spence Juno 

C.  Mason  Nod 

Davy  A Salter do 

Veall  A Sant do 

T.  U-  Hill do 

Jo 

J.  M'Mlllau  de 

Isitt  A Adklu do 

B.  M.  Longsdon  j do 

G.  H.  Fellowes  Prynne  ! do 

H,  C.  Carci  do 

Haberahon  A Fawck- ; 

ner ] da 

Seddon  A Carter do 

Peter  Deli.ir 1 do 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


I By  whom  Advertised. 


•Draughtsman 1 Wandsworth  Bd.  of  W. 

•Indoor  Assistant  Manager I LoodonCuuutyCouncll 

•Civil  Engineer  ' Stamford  T.C 


May 

Miy 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Hitmber.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  viii.,  and  ix.  Public  Appointments,  p.  xvi.  ontf  xviii. 


Bridge,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  90/.,  760/.  ; 10,  Phi!ip-rd., 
PccWiam,  u.t.  60  >TS.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  32/.,  200/.  ; 49, 
Letherdale-rd.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  r.  24/., 
22o4  ; 156,  Bethune-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  83  yrs., 
g.r.  12/.,  660/.  ; 51,  Blackheath-rd.,  Biackheath,  u.t.  83 
jTS.,g.r.  7/.,  285/.  ; 39  to  43  (odd),  Holly-rd.,  Chiswick, 
u.t.  86  >TS.,  g.r.  24/.,  T._  134/.,  66a(L— -By  Home,  Son, 
Eversfield : 58,  60,  Linnell-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  82 
yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  445/.  ; 16  and  99,  Gloucester  - 

pi.,  Marylebone,  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  280^  r.  472/.,  1,740/.  ; 
82,  Seymour-st.,  Connaught-sq.,  u.t.  14  yrs.,  g.r.  to,.  10s., 
r.  no/.,  800/.  : 6,  Connaught-st.,  Hyde  Pk.,  u.t.  22  yrs., 
g.r.  18/.  18s.,  T.  i2o/.,  1,160/.  ; 25,  Connaught-st  , u.t. 
28  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  12s.,  r.  100/.,  1,150/.;  14,  C.'unbridge-ter., 
u.t.  34  jTS.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  110/.,  1,070/. ; 3,  Junction  Mews, 
u.t.  34  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  250/.  ; 2,  3,  Delamere-ter., 
Paddington,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  21/.,  r.  135/.,  1,065/.  I t'vo- 
thirds  share  of  34,  36,  Lome  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood,  u.t. 
75/.,  g.r.  nil.,  r.  105/.,  775/. ; moiety  of  No.  53,  Edgware- 
rd.,  and  stabling,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  78/.,  560/.— 
By  Baker  &•  Sons:  F.g.r.  of  18/.,  Stroud  Green-rd., 
Finsbury-pk.,  reversion  in  72  jts.,  520/,;  f.g.r.  of  195/., 
Broadway,  Stratford,  ditto  in  72  j-rs.,  4,90^.  ; f.  rental  of 
10/.,  West  Ham  Lane,  ditto  in  72  jts..  270/.  ; 33,  Broadway, 
' - 1.040/.  : 9 and  II,  West  Ham  I..anc,  f.,  700/.  ; 

5»  7>  9i  Woodville-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  t,  r.  81/., 
1,085/.  • Nos.  311,  313,  Kingsland-rf.,  u.t.,  23  yrs.,  g.r. 
14/.,  r.  72/.,  315/. : f.  stores,  Seven  Sisters-rd.,  Tottenham, 
300/.  ; f.  meadow  land,  “The  Littleton  Estate,”  Staines, 
22  a.  2 r.  31  p.,  1,205/. ; three  plots  of  f.  land,  350/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent; 
improved  ground- 


f.i 


improved  ground-rent ; g.r.  for  ground- , ...  , 

f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  ccmyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ’,  yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
sq^oare ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.1 


PRICES  CURRENT 

TIMBER. 

Greeaheart.  B.G. 

ton  3/0/0  o/e/o 
Teak.  E.I.  ..  load  10/0/0  16/0/0 
Sequoia,U.S.ft.cu  3/3  a/fi 
Ash.  Canada  load  s/15/0  4,'o/o 

Bir^  do, 8/5/0  3'io/e 

Elm,  do jfio/o  4/15/a 

Ft/,  Dantsic,  tec.  1/5/0  a/toia 

Oak,  do.  aliao  4115/0 

C^ada 5/10/0  7/0/e 

Pine,  Canada  rad  s/io'o  a'o/o 
Do.  Yellow  ....  s/io/o  4/15/0 
Lath.  Dantsic.  fath  4/10/0  s/tolo 
Sl  Peteisbuig, . 5/0/0  6/10/0 

Wainscot,  Riga, 

&C.,  log a/^o  4/10/0 

Odes^  crown...,  s/5/0  i/xoia 
Deals.  Finland 
anddcisistd  100  8/0/0  lo/xo/o 

Do.  4tb&3rd..  7/10/0  y/o.'o 

Do.  Riga 7/10/0  9/<Vo 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist  yellow  ....  to/0/0  13/10/0 
Do.  and  yeDow  8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white B/io'o  ii/e/b 

Swedish 8/10/0  i6;ioro 

White  Sea 8/0I0  16/10/0  . 


OF  MATERIALS. 

Canada,  Pine  ist  sa/io/o  39/0/0 
Do.  do.  and. . , . 17/a/o  18/^0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  7/10/0  ro/5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  9/0/0  ii/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  ti 

and 6/to/o  7/10, '< 

New  Brunswick  6/d/o  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  x5/c^o 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I la.  prep, 

— -.--I- 


Do.  and... 0/7/6  o/ia/o 


Otherqualities— • 0/5/0  0/7/c 


Cedar,  ?:u 

Honduras,  dec. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
SL  Domingo, 

Mexlcim^o.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 
Box,  Turkey  ton 

Rose.  Rio 

Bahia 

Satin.  St.  Do- 

Satin.  Porto  Rico 
Walnut.  Italian  .. 


METALS. 

Iron — Ptg,  In  Scot* 

land  ton  t/t/jl  0/0/0 

Bar.  WeUh,  in 

London $1*1/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  5/10/0 

Do,  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/e/o  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  41/10/0  42/0/0 
Best  selected  ..42/10/0  43/0/0 
Sheets,  strong ..  si/0'0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 39/13/639/17/6 

YELLOWMETAUb  0/0/4  0/0/s  I 

LE  A D — Pi  g , I 

^anish ton  9/0, 'o  9/1/3  ! 

English  com. 

brands 9/3/9  9/5/0  - 

Sheet.  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq,  ft, 

and  upwards .. ..  to/is'o  0/0/0 

Pipe 11/5/0  0/0/e 


Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  sg!o!o  <9/0/0 

V'ieille  Mon- 

tagne  lo'io/o  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 73/5/0  73/15/0 

Australian 72/13/6  73/3/6 

English  Ingots..  76/0/0 76/10/a 

Banca 76/10/0  77/0/0 

Biliiton  72/to/o  73/0/0 

Linseed  ton  ao/2/6  30/7/6 

Cocoanut.  Cochin  36/10/0  39/0/0 

Do.  C^lon  sa'S'o  24'io/o 

Palm,  Lagos 3310/0  0/0/0 

Rapeseed,  English 

p^e 31/10  0 ai'io/o 

Do.  brown .... ....  19/is'o  30<o/o 

Cottonseed  ref, .. . 21/0/0  n'o/o 

Oleine aa/.-i  0 34/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/O  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  sJalo  13/0,0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  e/32/o  e/0/0 
Archangel o/li/o  0/0/0 


BOURNEMOUTH. — For  new  main  sewers  in  tlie 
Francis,  Derby.  Northcote.  Lytton,  and  Holdenhurst  Roads. 
F.  W.  Lacey,  A.M.IdslC.E..  Borough  Engineer  and  Suneyo 

Saunders  i Budden  ....  -£7.970  I B.  Cooke*  Co £a 

— . o..-  


TENDERS. 


[CoQunnnications  for  iosertlon  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  aad  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays,} 


BALTINCLASS  (IreUnd).— Accepted  for  the 
building  works  at  the  parish  church,  for  the  Re 
W.  G.  Doolin,  architect,  20.  Ely-place,  Dublin 

Daniel  Hayes.  Fermoy .£467  <6  ' 


BLACKPOOL.  — Accepted  for  alterations  to  residence,  23. 
Grosvenor-street,  for  the  Industrial  Co-operative  Society.  Limited. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Todd,  architect.  48,  Albert-road.  Quantities  by  archi- 
tect:— 

R.  W.  Bonny,  Blackpool jCsia  o o 


BRISTOL. — For  main  and  branch  sewers  at  St.  George,  n* 
Bristol,  for  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  St.  George.  .Mr.  T. 
Lewis.  Engineerto  the  Authority  : — 


August  Kraus  

Lloyd  * Powell  

Frederick  Martin,  St 

George  Jones.  St. 
Thorns  i'  Webb,  ” St. 


4/0,0  13/c 
7 0/0  ifi/t, . 
6/(^0  t7/o/o 


o/o/<  o/i/o 
e/Q/6  0/1/6 
0/0/si  0/0/7 


Gough,  architect.  24.  Bridge-street,  “BristolT”  o'u'mtitiea  by 
architect  :— 

Brock  & Son .£2.585 

Cowlin  4:  Sons.  - — 

W.  Church  .... 

A.  J.  Leaven.. 

H.  A.  Forse  .. 

I E.  Davies  .. 

J.  Bastow 

Eastabrook  : . . 


jCs4  k 


E.  Waiters £1,,, 

C.  Humphreys 2.i( 

Hatberley  * Carr  3.1I 

Browning 3,11 

G.  Downs  3,o- 

H.  J.  Rossiter,  West- 
street,  Bedniinsier, 

. . Bristol  2,0. 

•Accepted. 

extra  on  glazed  bricks. 


4.675! 


CARDIFF.— For  the  extension  of  pavilion  on  the  ColfGtoi 
Penarth.  for  the  Glamorganshire  Golf  Club  Committee.  Mi 
Pickwell,  architect : — 

J.  Thomas  .£643  ) Hatherley  & Carr,  Bristol*.. . 

I’ickford  634  1 A.  Herriage  J 


• Accepted. 


CHEADLE  (Staffordshire).— For  sixteen  artisans’  dweUingt 
VO  blocks  of  eight  each)  for  Messrs.  G.  & N.  Philips  * Comw 
[r.  Lamer  Sugden,  architect.  Leek.  Quantities  by  the  a 

lace .£Si037  0 I Alcock  £^,t, 

Waugh  4,842  13  Bromage  4.1! 

"all 4p74t  17  Inskips  3,8a 

-indop 4.727  8 1 Fielding.  Alton*  ....  (3,80 

Phtmbtr's  :vork. 

Bostock £255  0 f Carding £ii 

Heath 227  o| 

•Accepted. 


DEAL.— For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house,  stable.  A-e. 
The  Firs,  Upper  Deal,  for  Mrs-  Roberts.  Mr.  Edward  W. 

■ rchitect.  St.  Martin's  House.  Dover.  Quantities  by  architec^ 

House.  Stable,  servatory.  Tot 

Stin-  £1.825  o •■LSii  o ..£ic3  o ..£2.4/ 

Adcock  1,891  o ..  460  a ..  105  10  ..  2,41 

W.  * T.  Denne  ....  1,650  o . . 450  o ..  115  o ..  22: 

Wise 1,650  o ..  436  o ..  105  o ..  a'.if 

Johnson  * Co i.6t8  o ..  447  o ..  117  o . s r 

Bromley 1,615  0 ..  436  o ..  113  o .i  ait! 

Hayward  AParamore  1,580  0 ..  462  0 ..  103  12  ..  a,u 

Austen  & Lewis  ....  1,600  o ..  431  10  ..  iii  0 ..  2.1, 

Gotten  Bros. 1,574  o ..  450  o ..  83  lo  ..  2.11 

b Hayward  1.562  19  ..  446  o ..  82  o ..  3,01 

enne  * Son,  Deal*  1.360  o ..  430  o ..  94  o ..  2,ei 

• Accepted. 


e East  Cowes  water  supply.  Me: 


EAST  COWES.-For  ll 
Lemon  & Blizard,  Engines 

Contract  No.  t.—For  sinkiHg  a tvtU.  and/or  other  -.cork 

Brown  & Son £2.517  I Barton  Bros 

E.  Timmins  & Son  1,790  Playfair  & Toole  X 

S.  Freeman  1,492  Wm  Jenkins  * Son IS 

570  I Shardlow  " 


Richd.  D.  Batchelor  ...  

[Engineers'' estimate,  £i.03Aj 
Contract  -Vo.  3. — For  OU  Fn^ne  an  t Pumps, 

Appleby  Bros.  £951 1 R'Chd.  I>.  B.itchelor  ..,eM 

..  ..  * 922  Robt.  Warner  & Co.  ...41 

„ * 920  I Kicbd.  Hornsby  A:  Sons  .7 

..  .,  * — 894  I E Timmias  & Son  ..4* 

Shardlow 827  Hayward,  Tyler,  & Co..,m 

Easton,  Anderson.  A:  | Barton  Bros 4E 

Gooideo,  Limited 810  j Crossley  Bros  , Manchest^ 

W.  S.  Freeman 755  Donnison.  Parmmteo,  & 

John  Warner  & Sons 728!  Barber  

• Different  engine  but  same  pumps, 
f Accepted 

[Engineer's  estimate.  £717.] 

Contract  So,  y.  For  supplying  and  laying  cast-iron  » 


Sami.  Chafen ;£3.8oo 

Shardlow 2,399 

Clay  Cross  Company.. . . 2,130 

Biggs.  WaU,  & Co t.843 

James  Ball  * Sons 1,785 

Playfair  & Toole 1.748 

Wm.  lenkins  & Son  ....  1.654 

[Engineer's  estimate. 


s.Crc. 


Whittome  £ 

Barton  Bros  

D.  H.  Porter 

Geo.  Tee 

Peattie  & Axtell 

G.  C.  'Wheiiier, 

L.  H.  Green.  Dartford* 

• ' £>.6a! 

'Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  tUe  ereclion  of  band-stand  in  New  Recreati 
Ground,  Canning  Town,  for  tlie  Corporation  of  West  Ham.  ] 
quantities  supplied 

f(.  fl.  Tawnev £-7i  m I London  Amalgamated 

W.  H,  Lascclles  & Co...  370  ol  Co-operative  Builders' 

Hearle  <St  Farrow 347  p|  Socieu-,  Ltd £\ 

G.  Sharp 215  0 T,  White  dc  Son ito  18 

T.  E.  Keen  jps  " ' 
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WORSBOROUCH  n'oiks  )-— erection  of  school 
buildings  and  house,  for  the  School  Board.  Messis.  Senior  i 
Clegg,  architects,  15,  Regent-street.  Barnsley,  fjuantities  by  aichi- 

-Varttwr’ wt'r.f.—Higham  & Porter.  Barnsley  9 3 

Carftnltrand  ycintrs'  Haminerton 

Exots..  Worsbro' Dale  1.18210  o 

Plumf’er  and  Glaxurs'  lo-'ri. — Snowden  & 

Son.  Barnsley s6o  o o 

/Vajrrrrrr'a'nr^.— W.  Guest.  Worsbro' Dale  ..  13210  o 

Slattrs-  a-or^.— E.  Fleming,  Barnsley  =«8  o o 

PainUrs'  wart. — \Vm.  Todd.  Barnsley 43  0 o 


WRAG8V  (Lines).— For  the  ereciion  of  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
schoolroom,  iCc.  Mr.  Jno.  Wills,  architect.  Victoria  Chambers, 
Derby : — 

Walter#:  Hensman  .£>,437  $ o I M.  Hatcliffe .£«.343  o o 

M.<itter&Co 1.435  u o T.  Wilkinson  1.320  o o 

R.  Mawr  1,397  »t  10  I J-  M.  Thempsoa  & 

A.  B.  Wright 1.387  o 01  Sons.  Louth*  ....  1,247  o o 

b.  Sherwm  1.38a  0 0 | * Accepted. 


WROTHAM  (Kent). —For  building  new  fannhoiise  nearWrotham. 
Kent.  -Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  1,  Basinghall-street.  H.C., 
and  Orpington  : — 

Soinerford  iV  Son ;£:.c9s  [ Catlett  (accepted) .£r.oio 

Stebbings  & Pannett  ....  1.045  | 


YORK.— Accepted  for  sewering,  levelling,  paving.  &c.,  Kidd's- 
lerrace  and  four  streets,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Alfred  Creer. 
Engineer,  Guildhall,  York: — 

T.  Lue,  St.  Catherines.  Lincoln .£1,664  t 1 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annorn  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Bnllder," 
by  Friday  Morning’ t Post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

'THEBUILDER"l$suppUed  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
PREPAID.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India.  China.  Ceylon.  &c.  e6s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed  Co 
the  PubUsher  of  •'  THE  BUILDER."  No.  46.  Calherine-sCreet.  W.C. 


THE  BUILDER  ’’  CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

XHE  CATHEDRALS 

OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January,  1891.  to  June,  1893.) 

In  each  case— EXTERIOR  VIEW,  specially  drawn  for  this  series, 
GROUND  PLAN,  to  a large  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  the  date  and 
style  of  the  several  parts;  DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  with 
sketches  of  details,  die.  . 

*1.  Canterbury  I 9.  Norwich  I 17.  LlandaS  I 24.  Truro  ^ 

. T Rochester  I IS.  Oxford  I 25,  St.  David's  \ 

t.  Lincoln  I 19.  Southwell  I *26.  York  1 

, . 2.  Gloucester  | 90.  Worcester  | 27.  Ripon 

13.  Sl  Paul’s  I 21.  Bangor  ) | 28.  Chester  1 

14.  Hereford  and  V 29.  Manchester 

15.  Chichester  22.  St.  Asaph  ) | 30.  Carlisle 

I r6.  Ely  | 23.  Winchester  [ 31.  Durham 

*Post'free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each  except  i,  2, 3, 4.  5,  * 
6,  7,  ji,  and  26.  the  numbers  of  " The  Builder  " cont^ing  these 
being  imt  0/  frint ; hut  reprints  of  the  VIEW.  PLA.\,  AND 
DESCRIFTIO.N  OF  CANTERBURY.  LICHFIELD.  ST.  ALBAN'S. 
PETERBOROUGH,  WELLS,  EXETER,  SALISBURY. 
LINCOLN,  and  YORK,  can  bo  had,  price  ts.  each.  Postage  and 
pecldng  of  reprints  extra ; singlesets,  21I  ortheninesetstogethcr.6d. 
gar  (The  whole  scries  fmcluding  reprints)  r6s. ; pcst  fr^  17s.  6d.i  ' 


>.  Lichfield 
•3.  St.  Alban's 
•4.  Petetboro’ 
•5.  Wells 

*7.  Salisbury 
3.  Bristol 


'fHE 


ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  SCOTLAND. 


1893. 

*'  • I 3-  Aberdeen  Sept,  a I 5.  Iona  p/n,. 

t.  Edlnbargb  Aug.  5 | 4.  Kirkwall  OA  7 [ 6.  Dunblane  Det. 
1894 

Dm,kda  y...  6 1 1;  Ri.  s | ...  Eista  sr„. 

ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
or  IRELAND. 

189^ 

I.  St  Patrick's.  DublilLf/rff  7.  ] 2.  Christchurch,  Dublin  May 
3.  Kilkenny yunx  2 


THE  ABBEYS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1.  Wesonlnster  y^n  6.  1894 

(This  Series  will  be  resumed  when  the  Irish  Senes  is  completed.) 

Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  rarh. 

the  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S 

(is  In.  by  tit  in-),  on  stout  paper,  for  framing.  6(1. ; by  post,  Bd. 

PORTFOLIOS. 

for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  2s.  fd. ; by  post,  31. 
London-.  PutUshxr  if/  "THE  BUILDER.  " 40,  Caiiurint-tt.,  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  G.  C.  (amounts  should  have  been  stated  in  both  cases).— 
J.  W.  B. : J.  B.  McC.  (amounts  should  have  been  stated.'— E.  G.  M. 
(below  out  mark).— W.  G.  S.— F.  F.  N.  (ihaidts : not  leijuired). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  lenders,  &c..  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giring 
addresses. 

NOTE. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

If 'r  eamwt  undtrlakt  to  re  um  rejected  (omtiiuitieafioiit. 

Letiers  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NUT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artisuc  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ; those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER  NOTICES. 

PegisteredTeUgrapkic  Address,  ‘The  Builder, ’London. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS. TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 45.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
dec.,  may  be  obtaineaon  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under.  ....  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  ..........  os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  Should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  the  Publ^er 
of  "The  Builder,"  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification"  cannot 
be  guaranteed  forany  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF-PAST 
ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Pago  should 
be  in  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 

SPECIAT  ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING 

^ ^ ADVERTISEMENTS  or  ORDERS  TO 

ISCONTI.N UE  same  must  reach  the  Office  before  10  a.m.  on 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c..  left  at  the  Ohice  in  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latterCOriES  ONLYsbould  be  sent 
PERSONS  Advertising  in  "TheBuilder."may  have^r/ft'rjaii/rwrrf 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden,  'ft .C.,  free  of 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 

FOREIGN  and 


READING  CASES,/  „ 

\ By  Post  carefully  packed)  t’ 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C.  | 


Telephone  No.  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 


Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the  | 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 

GREENHOUSES. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS,  j 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 

CHDRCH  BENCHES  & POLPITS.! 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION.] 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS 

BATH, 

rOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  ( 

BATH  8T0NB. 

FLDATB,  for  Hardening  and  Pres< 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 

~i)OV  h T 1 K « STOl 

CHAKLBS  THASE  A SONi 

DODLTING,  8HEPT0N-MA 
Lofidon  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS.  16,Craven-st.,Strai 

HAM  HlXiIi  STOMB. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  ( 
and  dxed  complete.  Samples  and  estinu 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Nortoi 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent;  h 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C. 

CHAIOLEITH  STON! 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  gr 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WE  ARS  SiU 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  & A;  CHSW,  Cumberland  Market,  Lood 

Aiplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metall 
Asph^te  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Of 
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Portland  Stone. 
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years  have 
elapsed  since 
anything  original 
has  appeared  in 
regard  to  the 
stone  raised  in 
the  isle  of  Port- 
land, and  as  we 
believe  that  the 
material  now  ch- 
ained is  but  very  little  understood  by 
irchitects,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
extensively  used,  we  venture  to  offer  the 
ollowing  remarks,  based  on  a recent  de- 
ailed  examination  of  the  stone  both  in  the 
[uarries  and  the  laboratory.  We  may  seize 
his  opportunity  also  of  giving  a brief 
■ccount  of  its  histor}’,  and  of  some  customs 
ieculiar  to  Portland  in  connexion  with  the 
tone  industry,  not  generally  known,  and 
i'hich  have  had  their  influence  from  an 
rchitectural  standpoint. 

HISTORY. 

A few  years  ago  some  remarkable  bee- 
ive-shaped  excavations,  believed  to  have 
een  made  in  prehistoric  times,  were  dis- 
overed  in  removing  the  overburden  in 
uarries  a little  to  the  east  of  the  road  from 
•cales  to  Easton.  They  were  for  the  most 
art  dug  in  rough  stone  of  Purbeck  age,  but 
xtended  also,  in  some  cases,  down  to  the 
ortlandian  series.  They  were  walled  by 
ibble,  were  from  7 ft.  to  8 ft.  in  height,  and 
bout  9 ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
ntrance  to  these  underground  chambers 
'as  by  a narroiv  opening  in  the  middle  of 
:ieh  roof,  which  was  covered  by  flagstones 
le  floor-s  of  the  chambers  were  of  the  same 
laterial.  These  are  probably  the  earliest 
samples  of  the  use  of  Portlandian  and 
urbeckiaii  stone  for  building  purposes  of 
:hich  we  have  any  knowledge,  though  it  is 
ue  the  material  used  is  not  from  the 
iproved  building  stone  beds  of  the  present 

>y- 

The  Normans  used  Portland  stone  in  the 
instruction  of  Bow  and  Arrow  (Rufus’) 
•Stle  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  the 
irbels,  &c.,  of  which,  made  of  Whitbed 
esently  to  be  described,  are  in  excellent 
eservation,  as  we  can  testify.  The  old 
Irish  church  {circa  1475)  now  in  ruins, 
'yke  Church  (also  fifteenth  century),  and 
mdsfoot  Castle  (sixteenth  century)  were 
50  built  of  this  oolite.  It  was  not  until  the 
ign  of  James  I,,  however,  that  the  stone 
came  generally  used.  A work  entitled  a 
^articular  Survey  of  the  Countie  of  Dorset,'’ 
'itten  in  1732,  by  “Mr.  Coker,  of  Dorset,” 
orms  us  that  “Portland  hath  plentie  of 


excellent  quarries  of  stone,  that  for  solid- 
nesse  and  durablenesse  it  is  transported  into 
London  and  that  in  great  plentie,  sithence  it 
pleased  the  King  (James  I.)  Anno  1610,  by 
the  advice  of  his  Architecturars  to  make 
choice  of  Portland  stone  for  the  reedificing 
of  his  Banquetling  House  at  Whitehall.” 
Inigo  Jones  restored  a portion  of  old  St. 
Paul’s  “casing  the  outside,  and  adding  a 
grand  Corinthian  portico  to  the  west  part,  all 
of  Portland  stone.” 

Every  one  knows  that  the  present 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  several  ot  Wren’s 
churches,  &c.,  were  built  of  this  material. 
We  learn  that  in  1665  Charles  II.  granted 
1 2d.  per  ton  stone  duty,  3d.  of  which  was  to 
be  paid  for  the  King’s  use,  and  qd.  to  be 
retained  by  the  loyal  inhabitants  who  stood 
by  his  father.  St.  George’s  Church,  near 
Easton,  was  built  of  fine-grained  Roach, 
1764. 

According  to  Professor  Hull,  Portland  stone 
was  largely  employed  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and,  in  fact,  from  early  times  was  sent  long 
distances.  The  columns  and  portico  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  (formerly  Parliament  House), 
founded  in  1729;  the  Custom  House,  17S1  ; 
General  Post-Office,  Royal  Exchange,  and 
parts  of  Trinity  College,  are  examples  of  its 
use  in  Ireland. 

Apart  from  the  architectural  beauty  and 
quality  of  the  material,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  hence  cheap 
water  carriage,  was  an  important  factor  in  its 
extended  employment  in  late  Medieval  times 
and  down  to  the  period  of  the  introduction  of 
railways.  Since  then,  however,  although  still 
very  actively  exploited,  it  naturally  has 
suffered  from  the  competition  of  freestones 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  which  were 
previously  comparatively  inaccessible  and 
practically  unknown. 

CUSTOMS. 

The  stony  nature  of  the  island  undoubtedly 
impressed  itself  on  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  in  ancient  times,  as  it  also 
materially  influenced  the  styles  of  their  build- 
ings. Even  at  the  present  day,  when  the  resi- 
dence of  so  many  Government  officials  might 
be  anticipated  to  have  altered  all  this,  we 
still  find  vestiges  of  tlie  ancient  life  and 
thought,  especially  amongst  the  quarrymen 
and  natives  of  the  high  sloping  plateau 
crowning  the  island.  The  village  streets  are 
broad,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  quaintly- 
built  stone  houses,  some  in  ruins  ; the 
boundaries  between  various  properties  are 
defined  by  stone  walls,  whilst  stone  quarries 
are  met  with  on  every  side  ; in  fact,  every- 
thing seems  to  be  indissolubly  connected 
with  stone.  The  almost  entire  absence  of 
trees  imparts  a barrenness  to  the  whole, 


which,  if  not  picturesque,  impresses  itself 
very  forcibly  on  the  mind  of  the  visitor.  The 
old-fashioned  stone -carrying  carts,  with 
peculiarly-shaped  wooden  wheels  and  still 
more  curious  axles,  drawn  by  teams  of 
sixteen  horses,  are  not  the  least  interesting 
features  in  this  land  of  desolation. 

It  is  not  surprising  amidst  such  surround- 
ings that  many  ancient  customs  and 
privileges  yet  survive,  so  little  interfered 
with  by  modern  legislation — especially  those 
relating  to  the  stone  quarries.  In  Saxon 
times  the  manor  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and 
after  many  vicissitudes  is  yet  retained  by 
Her  Majesty.  The  inhabitants,  at  any  rate 
those  on  the  high  ground,  are  almost  all 
freeholders,  so  that  the  majority  of  the 
quarrymen  live  in  their  own  houses.  The 
tenure  is  “gavelkind,”  whereby  the  father’s 
lands,  at  death,  are  divided  equally  amongst 
the  sons.  Lands  and  quarries  in  the  island 
may  be  sold  by  what  is  called  “ Free  Church 
Gift,”  which  means  that  any  freeholder  (or 
tenant  as  he  is  termed  by  custom)  desiring  to 
sell  his  property,  instead  of  eiyiloying  a 
solicitor  in  the  usual  way,  may  dispose  of  it 
in  church,  receiving  the  purchase-money 
there  in  presence  of  two  or  more  tenants. 
The  transfer  is  notified  by  an  instrument 
called  “ Church  Gift,”  and  the  act  is  duly 
recorded  in  the  parish  or  manorial  register — 
a simple  and  inexpensive  method  of  buying 
and  selling,  much  to  be  envied. 

Tenants,  and  persons  belonging  to  the 
parish  employed  by  them,  but  no  other 
persons,  have  a right  to  open  and  work 
what  quarries  they  please  on  the  Common 
land,  provided  they  do  not  thereby  injure  the 
highways,  but  must  pay  the  customary  duty  ; 
and  all  tenants  have  from  time  immemorial 
raised  what  stone  they  pleased  in  their  own 
respective  tenements.  Those  who  quarry 
on  Common  land  have  a right,  free  of  duty, 
to  place  superfluous  rubble,  &c.,  on  any  of 
the  recognised  rubble  grounds  ; but  persons 
working  quarries  in  their  private  grounds 
must  for  this  privilege  pay  a fixed  sum  per 
ton  on  the  quantity  of  wrought  stone,  the 
raising  ol  which  occasioned  the  rubble. 
Tenants  may  erect  pieis  witii  cranes  for 
shipping  stone  on  any  part  of  the  Common 
land  on  payment  of  a nominal  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  lady  of  the  manor,  as  for  an 
encroachment,  and  on  notifying  the  quantities 
of  stone  shipped  from  time  to  time.  Any 
person  clearing  away  overburden  on 
Common  land  with  a view  to  quarrying  the 
stone  beneath,  and  not,  'within  two  months 
thereafter,  opening  and  regularly  working 
the  quarry;  or  omitting  at  anytime  there- 
after for  the  space  of  two  months  to  fairly 
work  such  quarry ; .or  excavating  stone 
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underneath  and  without  first  removing 
the  overburden  ; or  opening  any  such 
quarry  nearer  in  advance  or  ahead 
of  any  other  quarry  previously  m 
work  than  300  ft.,  is  deemed  guilty  of 
irregular  and  promiscuous  working  and 
wasting  of  stone,  and  must  suffer  certain 
pains  and  penalties  accordingly.  From  this 
we  see  that  the  method  of  getting  stone  by 
mining  is  not  recognised  in  Portland.  Where 
in  working  quarries  in  either  private  or 
parish  lands  in  the  cliffs  a public  road  would 
be  destroyed,  or  worked  tlirough  if  the  work 
were  continued,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  adjoining  land  to  allow  an 
equally  convenient  roadway  through  such 
land  on  receiving  the  tonnage  dues  for  the 
storie  raised  under  the  road.  And  there  are 
many  other  interesting  customs  as  to  the 
method  of  quarrying,  &c.,  to  which,  however, 
we  need  not  allude. 

THE  " ISLAND.  ’ 

In  reality  Portland  is  not  an  island,  but  a 
promontory’,  though  everyone  alludes  to  it 
in  the  former  sense,  it  is  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  tire  Chesil  Peach,  a remark- 
able accumulation  of  rolled  pebbles, 
flanking  which  are  tire  road  into  Wey- 
mouth and  the  line  of  railway.  The 
sketch  map  (fig.  gives  a few  topo- 
graphical details,  sirfficient  to  enable  the 
reader  unacqrrainted  with  the  district  to 


The  geology  of  the  island  has  been  adverted 
to  on  a lormer  occasion  in  our  columns 
{ante^  p.  294),  so  that  we  need  now  only 
remind  our  readers  that  but  three  solid 
formations — the  Purbeckian,  Portlandian 
and  Kimeridgian  — occur  therein.  The 
section  (fig.  2j  from  north  to  south  shows 


the  getreral  disposition  of  these.  As  will  be 
gathered,  tire  Piirbeck  beds  are  very  thin, 
and  are  removed  where  they  exist,  in  the 
process  of  quarrying.  They  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  rubble  and  tile-like  pieces  of 
stone,  togellier  wiiii  clay,  ^ic.  The  upper- 
most part  of  the  Portland  series  is  also  taken 
away  as  overburden,  the  good  stone  not  being 
reached  until  some  few  icet  thickness  01  this 
are  penetrated. 

BEDS  AND  JOINTS. 

■ The  marketable  stone  is,  broadly  speaking, 
of  three  kinds,  as  described  in  detail  in  our  I 
Student’s  Column  not  long  since  {ante,  \ 
p.  294').  They  are,  in  descending  order— the 
Roach,  Wliitbed,  and  Basebetl.  The  Roach 

' is  joined  to  the  ^Vhitbed.  there  being  no 
bedding  plane  between.  The  former  is  full 
of  small  holes  and  cavities  caused  by  the 
removal,  chemically,  of  certain  of  its  fossils, 
which  structure  passes  insensibly  into  the 
Whitbed,  where  the  material  is  solid 
throughout,  but  contains  much  shelly  matter. 
This  latter,  however,  decreases  towards  the 
j base,  and  is  practically  non-existent  in  the 
Basebed,  except  as  very  minute  fragments 
I only  seen  by  aid  of  the  microscope.  The 
' Whitbed  may  easily  be  distinguished  from 
the  Basebed  by  reason  of  its  coarser  texture 
^ and  light  brownish  tint,  the  Basebed  being 
' white.  In  some  parts  of  the  island,  beds  are 
, duplicated,  or  the  Basebed  is  not  worked,  as 
will  presently  be  shown. 

The  general  micro-structure  of  the  various 
stones  was  described  and  illustrated  (ante, 
p.  295),  and-need  not  be  further  referred  to. 

Speaking  broadly  in  regard  to  joints,  it 
may  be  said  that  for  such  a thickness  of 
stone,  bedding  planes  are  far  apart,  but 
vertical  joints  are  in  some  quarries  in  the  1 
island  very  close  together — only  a foot  or  | 
two  from  each  other.  For  this  reason  it  is  | 
in  such  localities  difficult  to  obtain  wide 
blocks,  though  they  are  thick  enough  on  the 

■ bed.  The  wholesome  rule  that  building 
' stone  should  always  be  placed  on  its  “natural 

bed”  in  erecting  an  edifice  is,  naturally, 
rebelled  against  by  some  of  the  stone 
merchants  in  the  island.  Indeed,  we  imagine 
that  in  many  cases  this  rule  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  adhered  to  in  regard  to  Portland 
stone,  where  very  large  blocks  were  required 
— specifications  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. In  tiiis  particular  instance  we  are 
of  opinion  that  tlie  keeping  or  breaking  of 
this  elementary  precept  is  not  a matter  of 
much  moment.  For  Portland  stone  is  not 
laminated  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  like 
some  otlier  oolites  and  most  sandstones  ; it 
is  difficult  even  to  see  the  direction  oi 
bedding  in  a block,  though  the  mason  can 
usually  determine  the  “ breaking  way  ” when 
handling  the  material.  If  the  blocks  are, 
therefore,  occasionally  built  “end  on,'' very 
little  if  any  harm  would  ensue — at  least  in 
the  better  qualities  of  the  stone. 

Tlie  vertical  joints  are  usually  mere  cracks, 
but  here  and  there  widen  out  into  “barrs,” 

, lined  with  calcite  or  aragonite  and  displaying 
small  stalactites  and  stalagmites  to  perfec- 
tion. In  most  quarrying  districts  the  larger 
'joints  are  filled  with  ferruginous  earth  which 
discolours  and  depreciates  the  quality  of  the 
stone  in  tlieir  immediate  vicinity  ; but,  in 
Portland  we  did  not  discover  that  the 
material  was  in  any  way  affected  in  this 
manner,  and  we  paid  special  attention  to  the 
point.  The  larger  joints  traverse  the  beds  in 
a direction  from  X.E.  to  S.W. 

METHOD  OF  QUARRYING. 

As  previously  remarked,  all  the  quarries 
are  exploited  in  the  open.  They  are 


j Avorked  along  a face,  and  odd  blocks  and 
: rubble  are  eillier  thrown  behind  as  the 
' face  advances,  or  are  thrown  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipitous  cliffs,  considerably  dis- 
figuring them  as  seen  from  the  sea  on  the 
v.-est  side  of  the  island.  The  accompanying 
reproduction  of  a photograph  (fig.  3)  illus- 
trates tlie  general  method  of  quarrying.  In 
this  instance  a large  quantity  of  the  over- 
burden has  been  removed,  and  the  men  are 
standing  on  the  workable  stone  which  is 
about  to  be  taken  out  along  the  excavated 
ditch.  There  seems  to  be  but  very  little 
attempt  to  restore  the  surface  of  the  ground » 
worked  over,  and,  when  once  the  soil  is 
broken  for  stone  getting,  it  is,  therefore,  lost 
— perhaps  for  ever.  No  one  could  walk 
from  Yeales  towards  St.  George’s  church 
without  being  struck  by  the  wanton  waste 
of  land,  the  appalling  desolation  producedl, 
by  this  greedy  method  of  quarrying. 
excuse,  on  whatever  grounds,  is  admissible 
for  the  creation  of  such  a wilderness. 

There  are  no  steam  cranes  in  any  of  the- 
quarries  : and  the  present  method  of  employ- 
ing hand  cranes,  held  in  position  by  large 
baulks  of  timber,  or  iron  rods,  is  possibly  the 
most  economical  that  could  be  devised,  seeing 
that  the  beds  of  stone  are  not  thick,  a circum-; 
stance  necessitating  frequent  shifting  of  these 
appliances.  The  capping  and  overburden  are 
generally  removed  by  blasting  with  dynamite 
and  powder  ; but  the  building  stone  is  never 
raised  by  this  means,  as  it  would  be  shattered 
too  much.  Portland  stone  is  not 
but  the  blocks  are  detached  by  cutting 
channels,  or  “rifts” — the  operation  being, 
known  as  “cutting  a drift,”  or  “reaming” — \ 
and  by  the  subsequent  use  of  “ scales  ” andn. 
wedges. 

Each  quarry  is  worked  by  a “ company,’’  or 
gang  of  four  or  five  men,  and  about  525  men 
are  altogether  engaged  in  quarrying  ; in  addi- 
tion, there  are  about  75  masons,  &c.,  making 
a total  of  600  hands  employed  in  the  Port- 
land stone  industry.  Masons,  and  men  work- 1 
ing  in  saw-mills  are  paid  by  the  hour  ; but 
quarrymeu  and  quarry-labourers  are  paidi 
piece-work  by  the  ton,  not  per  foot  as  in  some- 
other  stone  districts. 

QUARRYING  TOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  complement  ol- 
[jemmies,  bars,  hammers,  &c.,  there  are- 
i certain  tools  used  in  quarrying  in  the  island 
which  are  sufficiently  peculiar  to  warrant  a 
short  description.  Three  of  these  are 
selected  for  illustration  (fig.  4).  The  kevil 


FiO.  4. — Po)  tlnnd  Stone  Quarrying  Tools. 
A = Ke\il.  lJ  = StoneAx«.  C=:T\va!>ill. 


(pronounced  “ kivvil’ ) is  a tool  with  a 
rather  blunt  point  at  one  end,  and  two 
vertical  cutting  edges,  one  on  either  side  of 
a hollow,  at  the  other.  It  varies  in  size, 
large  kevils  weighing  as  much  as  20  lbs.  It 
is  used  fur  rough  dressing  or  “ pitching 
the  pointed  end  for  detaching  superfluous 
pieces,  and  the  cutting  edges  for  sub- 
sequently shaping  blocks.  As  a rule,  the 
smaller  kevils  have  sharper  points.  The 
stone  axe  (b)  differs  from  that  used  in 
other  districts  visited.  It  has  a point  at 
one  end.  a' d a vertical  cutting  edge  at  the 
other.  This  modification  was  probably 
brought  about  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
kevil  does  most  of  the  actual  stone  hewing. 
The  twabill  (pronounced  “ twybill  ”)  is  a 
kind  of  pick  with  a point  at  each  end;  it  is 
used  for  channelling,  &c.  “Scales”  are 
thin  flat  pieces  ol  steel  or  iron,  placed  one 
on  either  side  of  a wedge  in  splitting  stone 
asunder.  The  tools  belong  to  the  men. 
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Fig.  3,  — Method  of  Quarrying  the  Slor.c. 


CARRIAGE. 

t horse-tramways  are  used  in  the 
y of  tile  quarries  for  moving  blocks 
ace  to  place.  Indeed,  in  tlie  northern 
the  island  a regular  network  of  per- 
ly  established  tramways  exist.  Trac- 
gines  are  also  employed  to  carry  the 
tnd  there  is  quite  a depot  for  them  at 
im-sawing  and  masonry  works  near 
11  railway  station.  The  use  of  massive 
itli  large  teams  of  horses,  in  stone-draw- 
aiready  been  referred  to.  A railway 
der  construction  for  years  on  the  high 
plateau,  but  is  now  in  a very  dilapi- 
:ondition.  The  stone  is  sent  away 
le  island  (i)  by  rail  from  Chiswell 
id)  station  ; (2)  by  road,  running 
with  the  Chesil  Beach,  into  Wey- 
and  (3)  by  ship  from  the  piers.* 


NOTES.  j 

I E publish  on  another  page  a ! 
I correspondence  between  some ; 
k architects  who  were  competitors  j 
U for  tlie  Harris  Technical  School ' 
ton  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Harris  I 
e,  which  deserves  attention.  The  | 
:ts  signing  the  letter  state  that  it ! 
condition  of  the  competition  that  I 
ole  cost  of  the  buildings  was  not  I 
sd  8,500/.,  and  that  the  Council  have  ' 
1 a design  which  is  to  cost  13.000/.;! 
Ihcr,  that  it  was  stated  by  a member 
Council  that  the  design  in  c]uestion 
be  cut  down  even  to  come  within  the 
13,000/  They  iiKphre  whether  the 
in  question  is  to  be  carried  out  j 


* To  bo  concluded  in  cur  ne.\t. 


i according  to  the  plans  sent  in,  or  whether 
they  include  any  greater  extent  of  build- 
ing than  the  8,500/  was  stipulated  to 
provide  for  ; pointing  out  with  perfect 
truth  that  if  a design  has  been  selected 
which  is  materially  beyond  the  stipulated 
cost,  those  competitors  who  have  kept  within 
that  cost  have  suffered  a grave  injustice.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  Council  would 
be  desirous,  in  consideration  of  their  own 
reputation  for  fair  dealing,  at  least  to  explain 
the  misconception,  if  there  is  any.  But  they 
give  merely  a Jion  possiimus  answer;  they 
are  “unwilling  to  enter  into  any  controversy” 
on  the  subject,  and  state  that  a competent 
and  independent  assessor  selected  the  plan 
as  the  best  and  most  suitable,  and  that  no 
competitor  has  any  reason  to  complain. 
Now  there  may  of  course  be  another  side  to 
the  matter,  but  if  the  Council  of  the  Harris 
Institute  think  that  their  reply  is  one 
which  can  or  ought  to  satisfy  the  other 
competitors  or  the  architectural  pro- 
fession, they  are  much  mistaken.  If 
the  facts  are  as  stated,  the  assessor  has 
not  done  his  duty.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  an  assessor  in  a competition,  and 
one  of  the  very  objects  with  which  an 
assessor  is  appointed,  to  see  that  the 
advertised  conditions  of  the  competition  are 
strictly  complied  with.  This  procedure  of 
advertising  a competition  with  a defined 
limit  of  cost,  and  then  selecting  a design 
which  is  materially  beyond  that  limit,  is  of 
constant  occurrence,  and  it  amounts  to  a 
flagrant  breach  of  faith  with  the  competitors. 
A further  explanation  is  required,  and  we 
call  upon  the  Council  of  the  Harris  Institute, 
or  their  assessor  in  the  competition,  to  give 
one.  A charge  such  as  is  made  in  the  letter 
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of  the  four  competing  architects  is  not  to  be 
disposed  of  in  that  lighthearted  manner. 


A LETTER  by  “A  Capitalist."  in  the 
Times  of  Thursday,  deserves  the 
serious  attention  of  those  labour  leaders  who 
are  paralysing  the  trade  of  England  by 
demanding  rates  of  wages  at  which,  if  things 
go  on  as  they  are  going,  it  will  very  soon  be 
impossible  for  any  one  to  expend  capital  in 
manufactures  with  any  chance  of  a return. 
The  writer  states  that  liis  particular  trade  is 
extending  in  ail  parts  of  the  world,  and 
e%'erywhere  except  in  England  is  yielding 
from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  profit.  He  can 
only  See  a settled  derermination  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen  to  extract  every  penny  of 
profit  from  him,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  make  him  pay  every  year  a 
larger  proportion  of  taxatic  n.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  while  during  til*  first  twenty 
years  of  his  experience  ihe  returns  were 
sufficient  to  provide  for  renewal  and  gradual 
extension  of  plant,  during  the  last  ten 
years  each  year  has  produced  diminished 
results,  until  there  is  now  no  profit  at  all. 
Under  these  circumstances,  says  ‘ Capitalist,'’ 
“I  am  quietly  working  out  my  plant,  and  1 
know  many  others  who  are  doing  likewise. 
....  Capital  must  have  its  remuneration, 
and  if  I am  correct  in  my  views  that  it  does 
not  now  receive  any  return,  whether  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  or  in  manufacturing 
industries,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  army  of  our  unemployed  will  be  counted 
by  its  millions,  and  our  industries  will  be  lost 
never  to  return.  Government  and  trade 
unions  seem  to  be  conspiring  wlio  can  first 
drive  capital  out  of  the  country.”  But  we 
fear  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  those  who 
are  urging  this  country  in  the  direction  of  in- 
dustrial ruin  will  see  the  sense  of  this,  until 
they  are  taught  by  the  severe  logic  of 
circumstances. 


The  result  of  last  season’s  excavations  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  city  of 
Silchester,  near  Mortimer,  Hants,  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  at  Burlington  House.  To  quote 
the  report,  theworkconsistedof  “the  examina- 
tion of  (r)  the  remainder  of  the  large  insula 
vii.  south  of  the  forum  and  basilica,  con- 
taining the  round  temple  which  was  partly 
excavated  in  1892:  and  (2)  of  the  double 
insula  viii.  which  extends  southwards  from 
insula  vii.  to  the  city  wall.  Also  (3)  the 
excavation  of  the  northern  half  of  a new 
insula  ix.  west  of  insula  i.  and  north  of 
insula  ii.,  and  (4)  of  that  part  of  the  city  in 
the  angle  by  the  east  gate.”  The  chief  result 
of  these  excavations  has  been  the  discovery 
of  two  buildings,  one  (of  which  a large- 
scale  model  has  been  made  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Fox)  a house  of  the  “courtyard”  type — 
as  distinct  from  the  “corridor”  type — in  an 
unusually  perfect  state,  with  another  house 
of  the  “corridor”  type  adjoining,  and 
foundations  of  other  buildings  ; and  a large 
building,  thought,  from  its  position  near  the 
baths  and  the  south  gate  of  the  city,  and 
also  from  the  arrangement  of  its  rooms,  to 
have  been  an  inn  or  hospitium  for  travellers. 
There  are  three  large  hypocausts  in  this 
building,  which  is  built  round  three  sides  of 
a court-yard,  and  rivals  the  fomm  and 
basilica  in  size.  To  the  east  is  the  drain 
from  the  baths,  with  a sluice-gate  in  the  city 
wall.  Several  other  objects  of  interest  have 
been  discovered — Samian  and  other  pottery 
fibulce  of  various  shapes,  two — in  the  form 
of  a fish  and  a shoe — being  especially 
noticeable,  the  latter  retaining  an  inlay  of 
enamel ; a piece  of  a border  of  a mosaic 
floor  in  grey,  white,  red,  and  black  tesserre, 
and  a number  of  architectural  fragments 
in  stone,  chiefly  capitals  of  plain  character, 
and  moulded  bases.  One  of  these  latter, 
circular  in  shape,  is  thought  to  have  belonged 
to  the  circular  or  polygonal  temple  in  insula 
vii.  A stele  or  mo  Uiueiital  stone  with  an 
inscription  in  Ogham  cliaracters  was  also 
found,  and  several  portions  of  tiles  with  the 
imprint  of  birds’  claws  and  animals’  feet, 
e 
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while  one  fragment  bears  a portion  of  an 
inscription.  The  excavations  are  to  be 
resumed,  this  year,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  planning  ot  the  whole  city 
may  not  be  left  incomplete  through  lack  of 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work,  It  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  planning  of  Romano- 
British  cities  that  we  have  had  for  many 
years. 


WE  are  glad  to  be  able  at  last  to  give 
some  definite  particulars  as  to  the 
pre-historic  city  laid  bare  by  the  drainage  of 
Lake  Copais.  According  to  Herr  Noach’s 
report  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Athenian 
'■  Mittheilungen  ” [xix.,  i,)  the  remains  in 
question  lie  in  the  north-east  quarter  of  the 
lake,  opposite  Topolia.  They  are  uniform  in 
character,  clearly  ot  Mycenrean  date,  and  not, 
as  was  at  first  sujjposed,  belonging  to  several 
successive  periods.  The  ruins  go  locally  by 
the  name  of  G a or  Gulhs.  The  strongest  side  of 
the  massive  fortifications  is  that  looking  south. 

Thesystemof  fortifications  includes  four  gates, 

one  to  the  south-east  being  double.  Accord- 
ing to  Herr  Noach  tiie  whole  plan  is  only 
intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  there  was 
some  system  of  draining  and  flooding  the 
site.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
whole  system  of  the  Mycenrean  dykes  and 
dams,  and  the  newly-discovered  city  is  the 
key  to  this  system  on  the  north-east  as 
Orchomenos  is  on  the  west.  The  two  seem 
to  have  been  connected  and  strengthened  by 
a system  of  smaller  forts  round  the  northern 
bank  of  th.e  lake,  and  these  from  the  vase 
fragments  found  are  clearly  shown  to  be  of 
Mycenrean  date.  Two  such  forts  stand  on 
small  peninsulas  near  the  Katawothre 
Varia.  and  a third  lies  on  the  summit  of 
the  Pyrgos  of  Hagia  Marina,  and  thus 
defended  the  point  where  the  several 
channels  meet' in  one  main  canal.  The 
sys  em  provided  for  keeping  open  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  principal  places, 
Gulas  and  Orchomenos,  and  the  sea.  We 
have  to  picture  Larymua  as  the  chief  harbour 
of  the  Minyans,  although  so  far  only  vases 
of  proto-Corinthian  date  have  been  actually 
found  there.  Finally  a comparison  of  literary 
accounts  with  the  existing  topography,  as 
disclosed  by  the  drainage,  seem  to  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  ruins  of  Gulas  we 
have  the  pre-Bccutian  Arne,  the  royal  city 
of  Athamas  and  his  descendants. 


Dr.  KEKULE  has  just  published  and 
dedicated  to  Professor  Brunn  a 
remarkable  monograph  on  what  he  calls  “ a 
female  draped  statue  from  the  studio  of  the 
pediment  figures  of  the  Parthenon.”  The 
monograph  is  remarkable  not  for  its  title 
(which  is  all  but  untranslatable),  but  because  it 
is  a salient  instance  of  what  yet  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  identification  and 
classification  of  supposed  Grreco- Roman 
statues  in  Italian  and  other  museums.  The 
statue  in  question  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Berlin  Museum  in  1892  ; it  was 
bought  from  a dealer  who  got  it  from  the 
V’illa  Brazzk  ai  Fornaci,  near  Dolo, 
between  Venice  and  Padua,  and  according 
to  tradition  it  came  to  V’enice  in  Morosini's 
time.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
of  Pentelic  marble,  might  have  naturally 
aroused  attention,  but  so  disfigured  was  it 
by  conventional  restorations  that  till  now  it 
has  escaped  attention.  Stripped  < f these 
restoration  , as  it  is  in  the  phototype  repo  - 
ductions,  it  would  catch  the  eye  even  of  the 
elementary  student,  who  would  date  it  as 
Pheidian,  Into  the  details  of  Dr.  Kekul6’s 
argument  we  cannot  enter,  we  can  note  only 
the  chief  point.  The  left  foot  is  substan- 
tial y raised  and  rests  in  the  estoration  on  a 
modern  tortoise  ; for  this  Dr.  Kekuld  substi- 
tutes a goose,  a somewhat  surprising  sub- 
stitution to  the  modern  mind.  But  the  goose 
was  the  bird  of  Aphrodite,  and  in  the  figure 
we  have,  if  Dr.  Kekul6  be  right,  a Pheidian 
Aphrodite,  unhappily  headless. 


Mr.  POYNTER’S  " Israel  in  Egypt,” 
now  on  view  at  the  Guildhall  Loan 
Collection,  has  during  the  past  week  or  so 
formed  the  subject  of  an  attack  in  our  con- 
temporary the  Standard.  Dr.  C.  S.  Du  Riche 
Preller  commences  by  stating  that  the 
number  of  Hebrew  slaves  harnessed  to  the 
ten-wheeled  wooden  cart  whereon  is  placed 
a colossal  sphinx,  is  totally  inadequate  to 
move  the  enormous  weight.  By  assuming 
that  the  sphinx  is  intended  to  be  made  of 
granite  or  syenite,  he  estimates  its  weight, 
together  with  that  of  the  cart,  at  100  tons, 
and  about  1,000  men  would  be  required  to 
draw  this  weight  along,  whereas  only  about 
150  to  200  men  are  employed,  apparently,  in 
the  pictorial  representation.  He  submits 
that  " even  in  a picture  there  should  be  some 
relation  between  two  such  elementar>’ 
factors  as  the  weight  of  the  load  and  the 
power  required  to  move  it.  But  it  is 

evident  that  this  discrepancy  has  only 
been  brotight  to  the  fore  by  Dr.  Preller 
to  afford  him  some  excuse  for  altogether' 
undermining  the  subject  of  the  picture.  He 
is  well  accjuaintcd  with  the  method  of 
quarrying  and  moving  the  gigantic  blocks  of 
marble  in  the  Carrara  district  where  bullocks 
are  employed  to  do  the  work,  and  he  thinks 
it  most  likely  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  in 
hauling  their  colossal  statues,  or  the  blocks 
composing  their  monuments,  utilised 
bullocks  also,  instead  of  men  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Poynter.  Another  writer,  “Student,” 
attacks  this  view  and  explains  that  the  artist 
in  representing  men  as  doing  the  work  has 
followed  the  very  best  authorities  possible, 
namely,  the  ancient  Egyptians  themselves. 
But  “Student”  was  not  very  happy  in  his 
illustrations  which  drew  forth  a rather 
scathing  reply  from  Mr.  Preller,  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  latter  is  still  under  the 
impression  that  bullocks  were  employed,  and 
not  men.  We  may  point  out,  however,  that 
at  El  Bersheh,  in  the  well-known  tomb  of 
Tahutihotep,  there  are  paintings  of  a colossal 
statue  on  a sledge  being  drawn  by  172  men. 
arranged  in  four  rows  of  forty-three  men  in 
each  row,  whilst  a foreman  is  pouring  oil  on 
the  sledge  to  make  it  run  easily.  So  that 
whether  bullocks  were  or  were  not  occasion- 
ally employed  for  the  purpose  indicated  is 
entirely  beside  the  point ; it  is  certain  that 
men  were  so  utilised,  and  Mr.  Poynter  was 
therefore  quite  justified  in  his  representation. 
In  regard  to  other  points  raised  by  Dr.  Preller, 
we  presume  it  they  are  to  be  adopted,  the 
painter  of  imaginative  pictures  of  the  luture 
will  have  to  be  guided,  not  so  much  by  artistic 
effect,  as  by  mathematical  problems  and 
engineering  considerations  of  foot  pounds  ! 


IN  a “Note”  on  July  30,  1887,  we  described 
the  then  condition  of  the  crypt  beneath 
St.  John’s  Church,  Clerkenwell.*  The 
Chancellor  of  London,  at  a sitting  of  the 
Consistory  Court  on  the  i ith  inst.,  agreed  to 
issue  a faculty  for  removing  the  human 
remains  of  325  bodies  from  the  crypt  to 
Woking.  The  Medical  Officer  of  Plealth  for 
Clerkenwell,  and  Dr.  Hoffman  on  behalf  of 
the  Home  Office,  are  agreed  that  upon 
sanitary  grounds  the  transfer  ought  to  be 
effected.  And  bearing  in  mind  some 
unseemly  scenes  that  occurred,  yet  through 
no  fault  of  the  authorities  in  charge,  when 
the  ciy-pt  was  opened  to  the  public  for  a 
while  a few  years  ago,  and  it  was  thought 
that  coffins  and  bones  could  be  seen  through 
an  aperture  in  a wall  built  along  the  north 
aisle,  we  think  this  measure  is  a desirable 
one.  The  crypt  should  be  cleared,  and  its 
proportions  made  visible  in  their  entirety. 
The  present  church  was  built  in  1723  by 
Bishop  Gibson,  of  London,  on  the  site  of  the 
choir  of  the  Hospitallers’  church,  of  which 
Hollar  drew  two  views.  It  has  lately  under- 
gone an  extensive  repair,  both  within  and 
without,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  John 
Oldrid  Scott,  F.S.A.,  architect.  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter,  executed  the  panel,  in 
wood,  for  the  west  door,  bearing  sculptured 


• See  also  the  Builder  oi  October  7,  1854,  and  July  i, 
1870,  with  illustrations. 


figures  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  St. 
the  Baptist,  and  St.  John  the  Almonei 
Knights'  patron  and  tutelar  saint. 


THERE  appears  to  be  a good  deal  ol 
architectural  werk  in  progress  \ 
immediate  prospect  at  Hamburgh.  TlJ 
to  be  another  large  block  of  law  c 
erected  at  a cost  of  about  25,000/. ; a se 
municipal  hospital  of  the  Eppendorf 
with  some  six  to  seven  hundred  beds 
the  long-mooted  new  Central  Ra 
Station,  costing  at  least  600,000/.  Of  \ 
in  hand,  the  most  important  is,  of  cc 
the  new  Town  Hall,  wliicli  is  grad 
nearing  its  completion.  It  was  geni 
thought  this  block  would  look  very  0 
place  on  its  limited  site  next  to  the 
change,  but  now  tlie  scaffolding  is  dovv 
effect  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  was 
cipated.  The  headquarters  of  the  exte 
Customs  Deparment  of  the  city  is 
nearing  its  completion,  and  the  new  p 
is  practically  finished.  The  new  slaug 
house,  which  cost  the  Municipality  200,1 
has  been  opened,  and  the  new  cremate 
is  now  being  used. 


The  Vercinigung  Berliner  Archh 
has  just  issued  invitations  to  the 
gress  for  “ Protestant  Church  Archited 
The  work  “ Protestant  Church  Archite 
from  the  Reformation  up  to  the  Pr 
Time  ■’ was  issued  by  the  Society  last 
in  preparation  for  the  congress  which 
hold  its  first  sitting  on  the  24th  or  25 
the  new  church  on  the  Gensdarmenn 
Tltere  will  also  be  an  exhibition  of  de 
for  Protestant  churches. 


A REUTER’S  telegram  from  A 
(dated  Sunday)  announces  fresh 
coveries  at  Delphi.  Fresh  sculptures 
to  light  day  by  day.  The  most  importt 
these  is  a frieze  said  to  be  from  one  c 
numerous  Treasuries,  and  it  is  conjee 
from  that  dedicated  by  the  Siphnioles. 
portion  discovered  is  17  metres  in  length 
represents  a procession  of  horsemen 
chariots,  seated  gods  and  goddesses,  a 
gigantic  machine.  The  analogy  of  a port! 
the  subject  to  that  of  the  Parthenon  1 
will  lend  it  special  interest.  Moreover, 
reported  to  be  a very  fine  specimen  of 
Attic  work.  A small  pediment  of  si 
style  has  also  been  found,  and  conta 
representation  of  the  essentially  De 
subject  ot  the  contest  between  Ilerakle; 
Apollo  for  the  tripod.  A number  of 
early  reliefs  are  also  reported  of  porous  s 
and  interest  from  their  primitive  sty 
well  as  their  subject.  Pausanias 
(x.,  II.,  2)  how  the  island  of  Siphnoshad 
mines,  and  the  god  wisely  bade  the  inhabi 
send  tithes  to  Delphi.  They  built  a Trea 
but  in  niggardly  fashion  after  a time  f 
the  tithe,  and  the  god  sent  the  sea  to  S' 
away  their  mines.  He  unfortunately 
no  account  of  the  sculptures  that  deco: 
the  Treasury. 


WE  wish  some  of  our  friends  wlio 
us  such  things  as  descriptioi 
buildings  illustrated,  &c.,  would  k 
endeavour  to  write  " English  as  sli 
spoke,”  or  as  written  according  to  ord 
literary  rules,  and  not  what  we  call  “s 
fication  English.”  The  essential  ch 
teristic  of  this  latter  form  of  writin 
which  too  many  architects  ind 
consists  in  tlie  omission  of  the  pa 
“the.”  This  is  all  very  well  in  spec 
tions,  which  are  a kind  of  sum 
or  schedule  of  work  to  be  done,  but  it  h 
most  objectionable  effect  in  a journal,  w 
ought  to  be  written  throughout  in  _pi 
literary  style,  and  we  never  will  admit 
writing  into  our  columns.  But  to  avoid  th 
often  have  to  fill  in  the  word  “ the  ” tw 
thirty,  or  fifty  times  in  an  architects  MS 
in  the  proof  when  it  comes  before  us  : an 
object  to  this  waste  of  our  own  and 
printers'  time  in  turning  “specific 
English  ” into  literary  English. 
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iCIIITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— II. 

•VINO  noticed  in  our  first  article  some  of 
lost  prominent  and  important  drawings  in 
rchitectural  Room,  we  may  now  proceed  to 

r,  in  tlie  order  of  hanging,  such  of  them  as 
It  anything  for  special  remark,  commencing 
_he  first  drawing  in  tlie  room,  tlie  perspec- 
iew  of  the  “Scheme  for  covering  in  the 

Roman  Bath,  at  Bath''  (1,512),  by 

s.  Baggallay  & Bristowe.  The  drawing 
1 large  massive  square  pilasters  carried  up 
he  bases  in  situ^  supporting  an  entablature 
ing  round  the  pilasters  (or  rather,  square 
ns),  with  a statue  above  each,  the  room 
covered,  over  this,  with  a colTered  barrel 

Between  the  square  columns  the  space  is 
id  into  two  heights  by  an  entablature  with 
:oIumns  over  it.  The  general  effect  of  the 
is  fine  and  monumental  in  character, 
lompletely  suitable  as  the  covering  to  the 
it  Roman  bath.  With  this  we  may  take 
1,519  and  1,520,  exterior  and  interior  of 
litions  to  the  pump-room  building.s,  Bath,” 
the  perspective  views  illustrating  Mr. 
n’s  successful  design  submitted  in  that 
too  celebrated  competition.  The  exterior 
veil  executed  pen-drawing,  the  plan  and 
ion  of  which  we  have  already  published, 
milcling,  with  its  dome  and  apse,  groups 
well  externally,  and  is  quite  in  keeping 
the  architectural  cliaracter  impressed 
ath  by  the  works  of  Wood.  The 
ir  perspective  shows  the  room  under 
>mc  ; the  dome  being  carried  on  coffered 
rising  from  an  entablature  and  an  order, 
dth  an  apse  and  semi-dome  at  each  end, 
the  order  continued  round  ; at  the  end 
the  spectator  the  wall  below  the  semi- 
ir  entablature  is  flat,  the  columns  which 
he  entablature  standing  out  from  it.  The 
ig  is  somewhat  roughly  executed,  but  the 
of  the  whole  is  fine  and  dignified, 
irdine  Hall,  Dumfriesshire”  (1,521),  by 
>.  J.  May,  is  the  drawing  of  which  we 
hed  the  view  and  the  architect’s  description 
last  issue.  This  is  a geometrical  drawing 
i large  plan,  of  a kind  of  which  we  wi.sh 
were  more  in  the  Architectural  Room.  A 
scale  plan  and  elevation  show  the  house  as 
i before  the  additions.  As  will  be  seen  on 
ng  to  our  last  number,  the  old  house  was  a 
: parallelogram  cut  in  two  lengthways  by  a 
or.  and  with  external  flights  of  steps  from 
)nt  yard  and  from  the  garden  in  the  rear, 
utside  staircase  in  front  has  been  transferred 
interior,  and  on  its  site  a lower  hall  and  a 
je  porch  have  been  built.  The  garden 
remain  as  they  were,  but  the  circular 
ag-room  bay  to  which  they  formerly  led  up 
:en  replaced  by  a square  termination  forming 
irdcn  front  of  the  liall.  As  far  as  we  can 
the  effect  of  the  garden  front  from  the 
(for  no  elevation  is  shown),  we  should 
regret  the  removal  of  such  a feature  as  this 
semi-circular  bay,  which  might,  we  should 
bought,  have  been  retained  as  a semi-circular 
laded  porch.  The  principal  staircase  is 
d where  a bedroom  and  a small  stair 
rly  stood,  and  the  longitudinal  corridor  is 
d through  the  old  walls  and  connects  the 
drawing-room  and  dining-room,  placed  at 
pposite  end  of  it,  and  separated  from  it  by 
id  antc-chambers.  The  effect  of  this  vista 
rh  two  ante-rooms  and  two  lengths  of 
or,  and  across  the  centra!  hall  in  the 
e,  ought  to  be  very  fine  and  effective,  but 
larch  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  dining- 
is  a pretty  long  one  (nearly  115  ft.),  and 
I require  a very  large  company  to  appear  to 
' its  length.  The  drawing-room  and  dining- 
are  placed  with  their  principal  length  at 
angles  to  the  corridor,  and  the  building 
ntinued  back  in  two  wings,  that  behind 
lining-room  including  smoking-room  and 
"d-rooin,  and  that  behind  the  drawing- 
a plant-house,  gallery,  and  terrace.  As 
pansion  of  an  old  and  cramped  place  into  a 
HIS  one  of  symmetrical  and  palatial  cha- 
• this  is  an  admirable  example  of  planning, 
light  well  have  been  hung  lower  so  that  the 
s of  the  plan  might  have  been  studied, 
1 cannot  be  done  as  it  hangs  ; our  own 
■ks  upon  it  are  based  on  the  lithograph  in 
3^es.  Architecturally  the  centre  of  the 
I,  which  is  one  of  the  plain  frigid  Classic 
10ns  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  is  left 
was,  and  the  side  additions  are  necessarily 
eeping  with  it  : but  the  plan  is  worth 
tion. 

Mew  buildings,  Norfolk-slreet  ” (1,522),  by 


Mr.  John  Dunn,  is  a fair  specimen  of  new 
business  buildings,  but  we  cannot  see  the  archi- 
tectural propriety  of  diversifying  a street  front  liy 
hanging  pilasters,  as  it  were,  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall,  which  are  projected  on  corliels  and  have 
no  foundation  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  structure. 
It  is  a misuse  of  an  architectural  feature.  The 
same  architect’s  “Premises  in  Arundel-street  ” 
(1,540)  are  much  superior  to  these,  and  ihe 
pilasters  here  have  pedestals  to  carry  them  ; of 
course,  as  the  ground  floor  in  this  case  is  not 
shops  but  offices,  the  difficulty  of  treating  the 
front  architectually  is  not  so  great.  This  is  a 
respectable  piece  of  street  architecture,  and  a 
certain  brea<lth  is  given  to  it  by  the  grouping  of 
the  three  upper  stories  of  windows  under  large 
elliptical  wall  arches. 

The  “Small  House  at  Brentwood ” (1,525)  by 
Mr.  E.A.  Hill,  is  .a  coupleof  elevations  andasmall 
plan,  which  is  noticeable  for  the  elegant  way  in 
which  the  circular  porch  is  introduced,  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  wall.  The  porch  is  treated  in 
a semi-Classic  manner,  and  decorated  with  the 
little  colonnettes  on  the  upper  part  of  its  wall. 
The  plan,  which  is  L-shaped,  is  a well  treated  one 
for  a small  plan,  and  the  elevations  are  pic- 
turesque and  characteristic. 

“Proposed  Church  at  Portsmouth  for  the 
Winchester  College  Mission”  (1,526),  by  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Ball,  is  an  interior  view  in 
monochrome  water-colour,  with  a heavy  but 
effective  tie-beam  roof  treated  in  a decorative 
manner.  1 he  columns  and  arcade  are  of 
Romanesque  proportion,  but  with  Classic  capitals. 
The  walls  show  a large  amount  of  decoration  in 
figure  .subjects  and  ornament;  we  do  not  gather 
how  these  are  intended  to  be  executed,  whether 
in  painting,  sgraffito,  or  other  methods,  but  the 
general  effect  in  the  drawing  is  good,  and  the 
church,  if  carried  out  as  shown,  promises  to  be 
of  some  interest. 

“ Garden  Front  of  a Houseat  Enfield  ” (1,527), 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler,  has  a certain  special  cha- 
racter from  the  employment  of  the  three  low  half- 
timbered  gables  in  a row,  with  semi-octagon 
bays  below  the  two  end  ones,  and  a solidly  built 
round-arched  doorway  in  the  centre. 

The  drawing  of  the  “ Marble  Staircase  at  the 
Glasgow  .Municipal  Buildings”  (1,532),  by  Mr. 
W.  Young,  is  a striking  water-colour  drawing 
and  shows  the  eftect  well,  but  the  architectural 
eflect  seems  to  reside  more  in  the  richness  of  the 
materials  than  in  any  special  quality  of  design. 

“Municipal  Buildings,  Rotherham”  (1,333), 
Mr.  R.  J.  Lovell.  The  angle  portion  of  this 
building,  which  is  L-shaped,  is  effectively  treated, 
and  gives  the  “ municipal'’ char.acter  to  a com- 
paratively small  building  of  its  class.  The  side 
portions  are  rather  deficient  in  character  and 
originality. 

“Village  Club  .and  two  Residences  at  Warn- 
ham,  Sussex”^  (R5.55)«  I’V  Messrs.  Batterbury 
and  Huxley,  is  a very  pleasant  bit  of  modern 
village  architecture  in  black  and  white  half- 
timbered  work,  the  houses  and  club  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  road,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the 
picture.  Small  plans  are  appended  (without 
scales  by  the  way),  to  which  the  only  objection 
we  have  to  make  is  that  (in  the  club  plan),  if  the 
.smoking-room  is  desired  to  confine  the  smoke 
within  its  own  limits,  it  should  not  have  had  two 
doors,  one  of  tliem  directly  opposite  the  reading- 
room  door. 

“Billiard-room,  Blawith,  Grange-over-Sands  ” 
(i*536)»  Messrs.  Wiliink  & Thicknesse, 
shows  part  of  the  decoration  of  a room  in  the 
house  which  was  shown  in  a drawing  in  last 
year  s A.cademy,  and  of  which  we  published  an 
illustration.  It  is  a richly  and  efectively  de- 
signed room,  in  a style  rather  more  Classic  in 
feeling  than  the  exterior  of  the  house  would  lead 
one  to  expect,  but  it  is  an  effective  room  both  in 
general  aspect  and  detail,  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  the  ingle  • nook  and  fireplace, 
the  latter  with  a heavy  semi-circular  projecting 
mantelpiece  decorated  with  carving.  The  scroll 
brackets  under  this  do  not  look  quite  powerful 
enough  for  the  weighty  character  of  the  mantel- 
piece. 

“ A Summer  Cottage  for  the  Undercliff,  Isle  of 
Wight”  (i,537)>  Mr.  Victor  T.  Jones,  is  a good 
characteristic  little  plan,  spread  out  into  large 
circular  turrets  at  the  angles,  which  however 
should  have  been  distinct  in  treatment,  as  one  of 
them  is  a bay  out  of  the  drawing-room,  the  other 
is  a staircase.  In  other  respects  the  plan  is  well- 
arranged,  and  the  small  house  has  a distinct 
character  of  its  own. 

The  “ New  Conservative  Clubhouse  at 
Glasgow  ” (i,539),_  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  accords 
with  its  name,  for  it  is  very  conservative  in  style 
and  treatment.  A certain  local  character  is  given 


to  it  by  the  introduction  of  corbelled-out  turrets 
after  the  Scottish  manner. 

“The  New  College-street,  Gloucester’’  (1,543), 
by  Mr.  I'.  W.  Waller,  is  an  effective  view  of  a 
new  street  of  houses  or  shops  near  the  cathedral. 
The  drawing  is  executed  in  sepia  in  a rather 
loaded  manner,  which  suggests  rather  than  shows 
the  detail,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  treat- 
ment is  not  one  we  feel  very  much  sympathy  with  ; 
but  with  the  cathedral  rising  behind,  and  the 
south  porch  seen  facing  the  end  of  the  street,  the 
whole  makes  a pleasing  architectural  picture. 

Messrs.  Kidner  & Berry’s  “ Stables  and 
Entrance-lodge,  Bisham-on-Thames  ” (1,546)  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  picturesque  treaiment  of 
stables  in  a simple  manner,  with  a low  wall  and 
high-pitched  roofs.  There  is  no  plan. 

“ Welburn  Hall,  Kirby  Moor  Side  ” (1,548),  by 
Messrs.  Demaine  ik  Brierley,  seems  to  have  taken 
its  inspiration  from  an  old  Jacobean-house.  or  is  it 
in  part  an  actual  old  house  added  to?  There  is 
nothing  to  show.  There  are  mullioned  windows 
with  a small  order  of  Classic  columns  alternating 
with  them  ; the  same  order  is  continued  round  in 
a quadrant  as  a passage  to  an  out-building  on  the 
left  of  the  picture,  apparently  a summer-house. 
It  is  an  attractive  and  pleasing  bit  of  building  of 
its  kind. 

“The  New  Public  Offices  and  Technical 
Institute,  Leyland  ” (1,549)  by  Mr.  'I'ulloch,  is  a 
perspective  (without  plan)  of  a building  of  free 
Classic  tendencies  but  with  rather  curious  detail, 
which  seems  too  manifestly  prompted  by  the 
desire  to  be  original ; heavy  archivolts  with  hood- 
moulds  which  curl  uj)  at  the  end,  springing  from 
large  pieces  of  cornice  balanced  on  small  pilasters. 
The  author  has  done  much  better  things  than 
this,  and  we  would  rather  he  returned  to  his  old 
manner. 

“The  New  Nave  and  Tower  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Bushey  Heath'"  (1,541),  by  Mr.  James  Neale,  has 
no  plan,  but  is  apparently  a nave  with  narrow 
side-aisles  for  passage  only,  and  the  buttresses 
carried  over  the  aisle.  Wall-arches  in  the  clear- 
story spring  from  '.he  gables  of  these  buttresses, 
beneath  which  are  circular  clearstory  windows 
with  geometric  tracery.  The  tower  (south-west) 
is  rather  peculiar  on  plan,  being  a parallelogram 
longer  in  the  east  and  west  direction  than  in  the 
norih  and  south,  and  with  a heavy  lantern  story 
with  a steep  roof  over  it.  The  whole  is  rather 
heavy  in  appearance,  but  otherwise  is  a somewhat 
original  and  effective  building. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

I'R.'^CTICAI.  HINTS  ON  TIIF.  WOKKINT.  Or 

\VR.ot;nin-iR(j.\. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  the  iilh  inst.,  in  the 
meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mouniford  (President)  in 
the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members 
of  the  Association,  viz.,  Messrs.  R.  Anson,  N.  M. 
Doncaster,  E.  H.  Rouse,  A.  B.  \’enables,  \Y.  J. 
Walford,  and  F.  C.  Young. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Fellowes 
Prynne  fur  allowing  the  members  to  visit  All 
Saints’  Church,  West  Dulwich,  on  April  38  ; to 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson  for  allowing  the  members  to 
inspect  the  new  church  at  Maida-hill,  on  the 
5lh  inst.  ; and  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Carije  for  conduct- 
ing the  party  over  the  church. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  likewise  accorded  to 
Mr.  Earle,  Mr.  E.  Howley  Sim,  and  others,  for 
the  enterlaininent  at  the  members’  soiree  on  the 
4th  inst. 

It  was  announced  that  the  annual  dinner  would 
take  place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  the 
31st  inst. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  (Hon.  Sec.)  read  the  House 
List,  as  already  published  in  the  Siiild^r  for 
May  5.  page  343. 

A letter  was  read  by  the  President  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Discussion  Section,  nominating 
Messrs.  A.  B.  Pile  and  F.  G.  F.  Hooper  as 
Vice-Presidents,  in  addition  to  iMessrs.  A.  C.  B. 
Booth  and  A.  W.  Earle  already  nominated. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as 
scrutineers  for  the  ballot,  viz.,  Messrs.  C.  H. 
Brodie,  E.  \\.  M.  Wonnacott,  E.  Grecnop,  and 
H.  M.  Wakley. 

Mr.  Henry  Longden  then  read  the  following 
paper,  entitled  “Practical  Remarks  on  the  Work- 
ing of  Wrought-iron,”  with  examples  - 

Wrought-iron  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
necessary  materials  which  the  needs  of  man  have 
discovered.  It  has  been  used  from  early  ages, 
and  its  widespread  use  is  easily  explained  from  its 
strength  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  and  its  cheapness. 
It  has  been  used  for  railings,  screens,  balconies, 
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balustrades,  chains,  anchors,  cramps,  stanchions, 
chests,  all  kinds  of  supports,  implements  for  use 
about  fires,  hinges,  locks,  window-fastenings,  and 
numberless  other  uses  which  would  be  tedious  to 
recapitulate. 

The  material,  too,  is  one  which  has  to  be 
worked  with  heat  in  all  genuine  smith’s  work, 
and  it  requires  strength  of  arm,  sureness  of  eye, 
dexterity  of  hand,  and  great  judgment.  A little 
over-heating  in  the  fire,  a little  over-hammering, 
and  the  metal  is  spoiled,  and  the  work  has  to  be 
done  over  again.  There  is  something  fine,  strong, 
and  masculine  about  good  iron-work,  and  each 
curve,  swell,  or  play  of  line  in  a piece  of  forged 
work  has  to  be  got  by  good  hard_  blows  which 
the  finished  work  expresses  to  the  mind,  although 
the  observer  may  not  know  what  effort  has  gone 
to  produce  the  result  he  sees. 

The  iron  is  now  bought  from  the  manufacturers 
in  bars  or  rods,  and,  in  this  material  especially, 
quality  is  of  great  moment,  as  iron  work  in  con- 
nexion with  architecture  has  usually  some  office 
to  perform  in  which  strength  and  lightness  are 
both  sought  for  ; the  quality  of  the  iron  should  be 
looked  to,  as  inferior  iron  has  neither  the  strength 
nor  the  power  of  resisting  the  destructive  effect  of 
the  atmosphere  which  good  iron  has.  There  is  a 
point,  too,  which  causes  much  difference  between 
old  and  modern  work,  in  the  regularity  of  the 
making  of  the  iron  bars  or  rods.  In  old  times 
these  were  drawn  out  on  the  anvil  from  lumps  of 
iron,  and  now  they  are  rolled  between  what  are 
called  “rolls”  of  iron  with  grooves  turned  in 
them.  The  hot  metal  is  made  to  pass  through 
the  rapidly-revolving  “rolls,”  and  a bar  12  It. 
ong  will  be  quite  of  the  same  section  and  size 
from  end  to  end,  whereas  the  bar  made  by  the 
old  process  would  be  irregular  in  thickness,  which, 
in  certain  kinds  of  work,  adds  charm  to  the  design. 
I have  found  it  necessary  in  some  work  to  heat 
and  hammer  the  bars  to  give  them  some  of  the 
irregularity  of  surface  of  the  old  work. 

Before  beginning  his  work  the  smith  takes  his 
bar  of  iron  and  examines  it,  springs  it  by  shaking 
it,  and  tests  it  generally  as  to  soundness  and 
quality.  For  bars  in  railing  the  iron  has  to 
be  looked  along  to  see  that  it  is  out  of  twist 
and  straight.  The  smith  then  heats  the  bar  in 
the  fire  and  brings  it  to  the  anvil,  on  which 
he  may  work  it  alone,  or  with  a “striker”  or 
“ drummer,”  or  with  more  than  one  if  the  work 
is  heavy.  The  smith  directs  the  “ strikers  ” with 
his  hammer,  which  is  a lighter  one,  how  and 
where  they  are  to  strike  with  their  heavier 
hammers,  and  he  can  indicate  the  force  of  the 
blow  he  wants.  The  working  together  of  two  or 
more  men  on  the  glowing  mass  of  iron  drawn 
from  the  fire,  the  perfect  understanding  without 
words  which  they  show,  and  the  shaping  from 
the  bright  red  mass  of  the  object  to  be  made, 
passing  through  cherry  red  to  dull  red,  and  finally 
to  a grey  blue,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  I 
know  to  witness.  The  tractability  of  the  materia! 
and  the  way  in  which  a fine  and  delicate  object 
can  be  made  out  of  a rough  mass,  with  almost  no 
waste  of  material,  is  a great  lesson  in  the 
superiority  of  mind  over  matter.  I know  of  no 
material  which  exemplifies  this,  in  a large  way,  so 
well  as  iron. 

If  a bar  or  rod  is  to  be  used  in  railing,  with  a 
head,  a thicker  piece  is  welded  on  to  the  bar, 
and  it  is  drawn  down  with  the  hammer  to  a taper 
shape  or  to  any  other  shape  that  is  required  by  the 
design.  Where  the  heads  are  drawn  smaller  and 
there  is  great  repetition,  a “swage”  or  “stamp” 
is  made,  which  makes  them  more  readily  and 
makes  them  all  alike,  which  is  the  more  eco- 
nomical but  less  artistic  way  of  doing  the  work. 
In  St.  Helen’s  Church,  Bishopsgate,  after  the 
numerous  changes  and  sweeping  away  of  monu- 
ments, there  are  some  good  examples  of  this  kind 
of  work,  notably  round  the  tomb  of  William 
Kerwin,  where  very  light  iron,  only  f in.  square, 
set  angleway,  is  made  into  a close  railing, 
the  heads  are  of  various  lengths,  and  the  forged 
collars  and  finishing  knobs  at  different  distances  in 
the  heads,  yet  the  effect  is  good  and  free.  Sir  Julius 
Addiman’s  tomb-railing,  of  which  I made  notes 
in  1890,  appears  to  have  gone.  This  was  a 
stronger  railing,  still  very  close,  and  with  fine 
twisted  corner  pillars,  made  of  four  S-in.  square 
bars  twisted  together,  with  square  moulded  caps 
and  bases,  and  long  twisted  pinnacles  finishing 
with  balls. 

The  mode  of  making  the  rails,  or  the  long 
horizontal  bars  for  railing,  varies  much,  and  the 
effect  to  be  got  by  these  is  worth  consideration  in 
designing  railing.  The  simplest  and  cheapest 
way  is  to  take  the  ordinary  flat  bar  and  punch  out 
the  holes  by  machinery.  This  is  almost  of  neces- 
sity the  plan  used  for  large  quantities  of  railing, 
on  account  of  cost,  and  the  holes  punched  may  be 


square  or  round,  ^^'hen  the  work  is  smaller,  as  in 
internal  grilles  or  small  gates,  the  effect  of  swelling 
out  the  rails  with  round  swells  to  suit  round  bars, 
or  with  swells  for  square  bars,  set  either  square- way 
or  angle-way,  is  richer.  The  perspective,  in  which 
we  really  always  see  this  kind  of  work,  is  much 
enriched  by  the  breaks  in  the  horizontal  lines, 
and  the  extra  cost  caused  by  swelling  out  the 
rails  is  found  to  be  well  bestowed  in  greater 
elegance  of  effect.  The  rails  used  in  this  way 
need  not  be  so  large,  as,  when  straight  flat  bars 
are  used,  the  width  of  the  iron  must  be  enough  to 
allow  of  the  holes  being  punched  vdthout  danger 
of  bursting  out  the  iron  on  each  side  of  the 
hole.  . . , 

The  effect  of  square  upright  bars  set  square- 
way or  angle-way  is  also  worth  considering  in 
designing  railing  and  grilles.  The  perspective 
in  which  one  sees  them  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  square-way  square  bars  look  the  richest,  as 
you  get  the  two  sides  wherever  you  see  the  railing. 
When  the  square  bars  are  set  angle-way  you  may 
see  practically  only  one  side,  and  the  effect  is 
poorer,  though  the  diagonal  projections  in  the 
rails  make  a kind  of  decoration.  The  round  bars 
have  a pleasant  softness  of  light  and  shade,  but 
where  strength  of  effect  is  wanted  square  bars 
are  to  be  preferred. 

For  gates  strength  in  the  frame-work  and 
staying  with  horizontal  lines  is  essential.  In 
the  way  of  treatment  of  the  iron,  the  grain  or 
the  lamination  of  the  metal  in  the  length- 
way of  the  iron  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
bracket-piece  I have  here,  which  forms  the  entl 
of  a horizontal  bar  of  a gate,  with  its  tenon  pre- 
pared to  rivet  into  the  mortice  to  be  cut  into  an 
upright  bar,  looks  a simple  and  straightforward 
piece  of  work,  but  it  has  taken  a good  deal  of 
making.  It  is  first  made  with  a hole  through 
it,  the  tenon  is  then  rivetted  into  it,  the 
way  of  the  grain  being  the  lengthway  of 
the  tenon,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  rail  to  form  the  horizontal  bar 
is  welded  to  this  piece  of  work.  I have 
known  instances  of  smiths  attempting  to  cut 
the  tenon  out  of  the  solid  lump,  and  so  shaking 
the  iron  in  the  process  that  the  grain  was 
destroyed  and  the  tenon  fell  off.  If  this  does  not 
happen  the  iron  is  weakened  and  that  which 
should  be  one  of  the  strongest  parts  of  a gate, 
having  to  resist  twisting,  thrusting,  and 
sagging,  is  not  able  to  do  its  work  ade- 
quately, and  the  gates  will  give  way  much 
sooner  than  they  would  if  well  made.  ...  I 
may  here  say  that  hammer-made,  as  contrasted 
with  filed-up  wrought-iron  work,  should  always 
be  sought  for  and  required.  This  remark  applies 
to  black  work  ; where  the  iron  work  is  polished, 
which  is  a very  beautiful  treatment  for  small  and 
very  rich  work,  the  whole  surface  has  to  be  filed 
and  finished  up  with  emery. 

The  treatment  of  iron  in  forming  scrolls  is  one 
of  the  characteristic  ways  of  working  this  metal, 
and  one  to  which  no  other  metal  or  substance 
with  which  I am  acquainted  will  lend  itself.  The 
iron  is  taken  of  an  agreed  size,  and  is  heated 
and  drawn  out,  thinned,  either  spread  in  the 
thinning  or  kept  to  the  same  width  throughout, 
and  then  rolled  up  entirely  by  the  eye  and  the 
skill  of  the  hand.  There  are  steel  templates 
made,  round  which  these  scrolls  can  be  turned, 
but  the  result  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a dead 
uniformity  and  a loss  of  all  life  in  the  work. 
There  are  here  examples  of  three  ways  of  forming 
scrolls,  of  which  each  has  merit.  The  more  the 
iron  is  drawn  out  the  closer  it  may  be  rolled  up 
to  look  well. 

These  scrolls  often  spring  from  stems 
which  are  prepared  with  short  starting-pieces, 
and  the  scroll  is  welded  to  the  starting- 
piece,  care  having  to  be  taken  to  make  the 
welding  places  at  such  distances  from  one  another 
that  they  are  not  too  often  heated  in  the  fire 
during  the  weldings.  The  end  of  this  stem  is 
shown  “ scarfed,”  so  that  a bar  can  be  welded  to 
it  without  a diminution  of  bulk  at  the  point  of 
welding.  The  two  bars  to  be  welded  are  brought 
to  a white-heat  in  the  forge,  are  then  laid  together 
on  the  anvil,  are  brought  by  gentle  blows  of  the 
hammer  into  their  right  places,  and  are  then,  by 
strong  blows,  firmly  united,  so  that  a good  weld 
makes,  of  the  two  pieces  of  iron,  one.  This 
quality  of  the  power,  without  any  other  substance 
being  employed  as  solder,  of  making  the  two 
things  indissolubly  one,  is  a special  quality  of 
iron.  The  preparation  for  welding  the  scroll  is 
done  similarly  to  the  piece  with  the  leaf  in  the 
centre. 

The  forming  of  the  forged  leaves  is  an 
interesting  part  of  the  work.  A blank  is  first 
made,  which  is  well  hammered.  It  is  then 
hammered  into  a V-seclion.  It  is  then  worked 


further,  serrated,  the  eyes  cut,  and  mode 
with  the  hammer,  until  you  find  a well-mode 
leaf.  This  is  a special  branch  of  the  work;| 
the  fine,  bold  modelling  requires  much  skill 
practice.  In  much  of  the  work  done,  botl 
older  and  more  recent  limes,  the  leaf  worl 
hammered  out  of  thin  sheet,  and  is  then  fi 
with  “ checks  ” filed  out  of  the  main  lines  of 
work,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  leaf  shall 
break  the  suavity  of  the  line.  The  leaf  is  1 
rivetted  on,  and  often  brazed  too,  but  that  is 
the  best  smith's  way  of  doing  work,  and  is  nt 
enduring,  as  the  thinner  iron  is  sooner  desert 
by  rust. 

There  is  here  another  piece  of  work 
which  the  bar  is  drawn  down  and  Iwistec 
the  top,  and  two  leaves,  forming  a sheath, 
welded  on  it.  You  can  just  see  where 
thickness  of  the  leaves  melts  into  the  si 
and  just  this  amount  of  variation  in  the  line  g 
life  and  vivacity  to  the  work. 

I do  not  follow  out  this  part  of  the  work,  as 
fine  beaten  work  in  iron,  black  or  polis] 
which  can  be  done  would  lead  me  rather  a 
from  smiths’  work,  which  is  pre-emine 
wrought-iron  work. 

Another  treatment  of  iron  is  carving  it.  This ! 
of  work  lends  itself  well  to  grotesques.  It 
carried  out  in  the  Renaissance  times  with  g 
delicacy  and  beauty,  but  while  it  will  add  inti 
to  small  works,  it  is  too  difficult  to  be  w 
doing,  except  in  a small  way,  in  a material  w 
is  so  intractable,  which  is  only  another  wa; 
saying  unsuitable,  for  the  purpose. 

The  small  quatrefoil  is  an  example  of  weld 
first  of  each  trefoil  point  with  the  two  bran 
springing  out  of  it,  and  then  of  bending  the  I 
and  welding  them  together  in  the  centre  of  1 
lobe  of  the  quatrefoil.  Tliis  work  has  to  be  < 
very  accurately  when  these  quatrerfoils  have  I 
banded  together  to  make  sheets  of  work,  b 
may  be  done  so  that  each  quatrefoil  haj 
individuality  of  its  own,  and  that  the  { 
mechanical  uniformity  which  is  the  blight  0 
much  modern  work  may  be  avoided. 

There  are  intricacies  of  halving  bars  togel 
by  which  is  meant  filing  out  of  each  of  two 
meeting  one  another  mortices,  so  that  when 
one  with  the  other,  the  two  bars  take  up  on!} 
room  of  one,  but  this  weakens  the  iron 
much  and  is  not  to  be  recommended.  It 
principally  done  in  work  where  a flat  surface 
desired  and  in  later  times. 

Twisting  iron  is  another  characteristic  Ireatir 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a twisted  square 
takes  more  room  when  twisted  than  when  plain 
it  cannot,  therefore,  be  passed  through  the 
which  would  take  the  plain  bar  ; but  it  is  pos! 
so  to  reduce  the  bar  to  be  twisted  as  to  mak 
very  little  if  at  all  larger  than  the  plain  bar.  Y 
twisting  is  done  in  large  sizes  of  iron  this  redu 
before  twisting  must  be  done,  otherwise  the  t 
looks  coarse.  Twists  of  2,  3,  and  even  4 str; 
may  be  done,  and  in  some  of  the  late  Medit 
work  a good  effect  was  got  by  grooving  the 
bar  and  then  twisting  it.  There  is  a good  exai 
of  this  in  the  Ante-Chapel  of  St.  John’s  Coll 
Cambridge.  Round  rods  of  small  size  can 
welded  together  and  twisted — indeed,  a small  f 
of  this,  swelled  out  in  the  centre,  has  becoB 
commonplace  in  the  shops,  anil  is,  as  alway 
such  cases,  greatly  misapplied.  I have  see 
used  as  short  pillars  in  a fender,  while  thei 
reason  for  it  is  either  that  it  is  wanted  to  reT 
what  would  otherwise  be  a dull  length  of  bar 
as  a termination,  like  a handle.  It  is  one  of 
small  clevernesses  which  are  easily  overdone.^ 

The  setting  out  of  ironwork  for  stairc 
where  there  are  curves  and  vamps  is  difficult ; 
a running  pattern,  rather  than  one  which  sets 
in  panels  or  smaller  repeated  parts,  is  to 
avoided.  The  difficulty  can  be  overcome,- 
the  result  does  not  seem  to  be  worth  the  iroi 
required  to  attain  it. 

ilj.  Longden  then  referred  to  some  exam] 
of  old  and  modern  work  as  exemplifications 
points  he  had  named. 

A grave  cross,  a piece  of  Swiss  wc 
probably  of  the  seventeenth  century,  sho^ 
welding  and  scroll-work,  split  at  the  ends,  mouli 
and  spread  out  into  ram's  horns  in  a manner  v 
characteristic,  he  said,  of  late  German  and 
work.  It  was  too  florid  in  style,  but  was  a mai 
in  its  way. 

An  oblong  panel,  also  a piece  of  Swiss  wo 
was  noticeable  for  the  fine  design  of  its  m 
lines,  and  for  the  way  in  which  the  iron  is  bea 
out  thinner  from  the  main  thickness,  is  forn 
into  leaves,  then  goes  on  again  as  flat  iron  i 
reduced  form,  and  finally  finishes  in  a leaf  aO' 
sharp  point.  The  thistle  suggestion  was  here  v 
plain,  but  the  thistle  was  nowhere  so  used  as 
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ne  naturalistic  ; it  always  keeps  within  the 
ds  of  ornament.  . . . 

panel  of  Mr.  Seclding's  work  was  ex- 
;d,  which  was  made  purposely  with 
irregularity  in  the  scrolls  and  in  the 
nents.  “ The  only  binding  points  in  this 
said  the  lecturer,  “ are  the  points 
ontact  of  the  scrolls,  and  a general 
irity  of  shape  in  the  scrolls  is  kept,  but  after 
the  smith  was  left  rjuite  free  to  form  the 
to  his  fancy.  Looked  at  in  the  full-face 
t looks  very  irregular  ; but,  if  you  were  to 
lis  work  forming  a side-screen  to  a chancel, 

; one  of  our  best  late  architects  had  had  the 
;el-screen  made  in  an  admirable  manner  of 
regular  Medireval  design,  you  would  see 
: the  life  was  in  the  iron-work. 

3 panel  with  two  large  roses  is  a piece  of 
sedding’s  work  for  floly  Trinity  Church, 
e-strect.  It  is  an  epitome  of  that  work, 
i he  said  was  the  best  iron  work  he  had 
In  its  abundance  of  line,  in  its  profusion 
lament,  and  yet  in  the  subordination  of  the 
:r  to  the  principal  parts,  it  is  a good  example 
Sedding’s  work.  The  screens  at  the  side 
I chancel  steps  are  of  plain  bars  with  a 
jrfully  curved  and  ramped  capping  ; and  up 
:ntre  of  this  comes  a free  undulating  stem, 
rises  above  ever^’thing  and  bursts  out  into 
and  blossom,  as  one  has  seen  a bunch  of 
ose  rising  up  out  of  a hedge.  Only  a master 
[r.  Sedding  could  do  such  daring  things,  but 
liiied  himself  by  his  work.  . . , 

:h  iron  work  is  being  done  now,  more  than 
en  done  for  many  years  past,  and  there  is  a 
ra  of  the  pretty  and  meaningless  work.  I 
rry  to  see  at  an  exhibition  promoted  by  the 
miths’  Company  lately  very  little  work 
I should  considerjreally  smiths’  work,  Fire- 
lamp  brackets,  and  other  small  things, 
he  staple  of  the  exhibition,  and  florid, 
igless  ornament  was  abundant.  It  may 
at  in  a room  it  is  difficult  to  show 
ant  pieces  of  work,  but  in  only  one  or  two 
did  I see  any  indication  of  feeling  for 
It  work,  by  which  I do  not  mean  thin  iron, 
)ld  into  intricate  forms,  but  work  formed 
manner  I have  before  described.  This 
f work  lends  itself  to  making  combinations 
lls,  flowers,  &c.,  of  stock  sizes,  and  we  are 
ffered  flowers,  leaves,  bosses,  and  other 
:nts  wholesale.  I need  scarcely  say  here 
lis  is  not  the  way  to  good  work,  and  that 
rk  of  old  limes,  which  we  study  and  admire, 
which  we  found  our  own  work,  without 
copying,  of  course,  was  not  clone  in  this 

e is  great  fashion  in  these  matters.  I 
ber  when  Gothic  hinges,  often  of  very  fine 
handles  and  certain  screens  in  cathe- 
/ere  the  only  iron  work  made.  Now  I am 
) say  that  the  making  of  hinges  is  less  in 
than  it  was.  In  the  making  of  a hinge 
flasped  both  the  front  and  back  of  a door, 
le  knuckle  thrown  out  to  suit  the  pin, 
is  fixed  in  the  stone-work,  and  the 
n front  of  the  door  well  drawn  out, 

I down  and  hammered  into  ornamental 
5 one  of  the  best  tests  I know  of  a good 
There  are  still  fine  screens  made,  but  the 
ic  use  and  the  ordinary  use  of  iron-work 
.ncreased  that  no  skilled  man  should  want 
ment. 

chitects  will  require  good  work  they  can 
ind  the  understanding  of  the  points  of  iron- 
praclically  is  much  greater  than  it  was 
;ars  since.’' 


\rthur  Keen,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
Longden  for  his  paper,  said,  in  talking  to 
litect  tlie  other  day,  he  was  told  that 
ue  for  wrought-iron  work  was  rapidly 
away,  and  that  people  were  getting  tired 
lie  thought  that  perhaps  that  was  so  with 
;o  the  ordinary  shop  article,  and  it  would 
veil  : but  they  might  rest  assured  that, 
I as  iron-work  was  well  made,  and 
mlly  designed,  people  would  not  easily 
2cl  of  it.  Mr.  Longden’s  paper  was 
arly  interesting,  because  it  was  a descrip- 
nost  all  through,  ofmethods  of  doing  work, 
exceedingly  valuable  for  them, as  architects, 
d how  the  work  was  clone — whether  brick- 
rood-work,  or  metal-work;  and  what  they 
isired  was  to  find  out  the  methods  of 
t.  They  had  often  to  keep  their  work 
igly  simple,  and  they  must  get  what  effect 
uld  out  of  natural  applications  of  the 
' methods  of  work.  In  looking  at  old 
■ and  houses,  and  domestic  work  especially, 
idd  find  its  charm  lay  in  its  being  done 
fcctly  natural  way,  with  no  ostentation  or 


strain  about  it ; and  if  they  did  the  work  in  the 
same  spirit,  he  believed  the  same  effect  would  be 
obtained.  Builders  must  often  have  considerable 
difficult  in  doing  the  architects’  work  now-a-days, 
because  it  was  frequently  designed  in  a wrong 
manner  ; while,  if  the  work  was  designed  in  the 
right  spirit,  the  efl'ect  could  be  obtained  at  half 
the  cost,  and  was  really  much  more  pleasing.  On 
the  chateau  of  Amboise  there  was  a balcony  with 
a wrought-iron  front,  which  was  most  simple  and 
effective,  and  he  ventured  to  say  it  would  not  cost 
half  as  much  as  many  modern  balconies  which 
were  not  nearly  so  effective. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
and  agreed  with  the  last  speaker,  that  it  was  to 
methods  of  work  they  should  look  for  help  in 
designing.  He  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
old  work  in  the  squares  of  the  West  End  and  the 
West  Central  district  of  London,  which  was 
rapidly  disappearing.  With  regard  to  iron-work 
generally,  he  believed,  if  the  old  examples  were 
studied  more,  there  would  not  be  so  much 
meretricious  work  seen  nowadays.  He  had  been 
very  much  struck  in  Essex  with  the  old  signs  and 
little  bits  of  wrought-iron  work,  and  a sketch- 
book could  be  soon  filled  with  many  charming 
specimens. 

Mr.  E.  Greenop  said,  in  listening  to  Mr. 
Longden’s  paper,  there  occurred  to  him  the 
beautiful  examples  to  be  found  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  As  to  the  work  whicli 
was  hammered  cold,  and  of  which  Mr.  Longden 
had  spoken  disparagingly,  he  believed  it  had  got 
to  such  a low  ebb  that  it  had  been  adopted  by 
young  ladies  as  a sort  of  drawing-room  accom- 
plishment. At  the  same  time,  it  occurred  to  him, 
looking  at  Mr.  Sedding’s  beautiful  panel  which 
they  saw  before  them,  that  some  of  the  leaf-work 
had  been  done  in  the  cold  state,  and  possibly 
even  pinned.  It  might  be  want  of  taste  on  his 
part,  but,  with  all  the  admiration  he  had  for 
Mr.  Sedding,  he  must  say  that  the  old  Swiss 
panel  exhibited  pleased  him  more  than  his 
elaborate  design. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Satchell  endorsed  what  had  been 
said  about  the  advantage  of  having  practical 
papers  read  before  the  Association.  lie  hoped 
that  Mr.  Longden  in  his  reply  would  be  able  to 
indicate  to  them  briefly  the  way  in  which  they 
could  get  effect  at  little  cost.  He  would  also  like 
Mr.  Longden  to  give  them  the  results  of  his 
experiments  in  the  protection  of  wrought-iron,  for 
it  was  a pity  to  see  so  much  of  the  modern  work 
perishing,  especially  where  it  joined  stone  bases. 

Mr.  H.  Pratt  remarked  that  he  was  glad  to 
hear  a condemnation  of  elaboration  in  wrought- 
iron  work,  the  tendency  now  being  to  over- 
elaborate.  A reference  had  been  made  by  one  of 
the  speakers  to  signs,  but  a great  many  of  these 
seemed  to  be  overdone.  At  the  same  time,  he 
spoke  with  some  diffidence,  as  many  of  these 
signs  had  been  designed  by  eminent  architects. 
One  felt  that  the  work  put  into  these  signs  must 
be  thrown  away  to  a great  extent,  they  being  so 
much  above  the  eye,  besides  getting  choked  up 
with  dust.  If  a little  more  attention  were  only 
paid  to  simple  forms,  and  an  endeavour  made,  in 
designing  the  iron-work,  to  keep  before  them 
leading  lines,  and  a scale  of  size  in  the  metal,  the 
result  would  be  much  more  satisfactory.  One 
got  a little  tired  of  seeing  scroll-work  all  in  the 
same  relation  one  to  another,  the  same  sized  bar 
being  used  over  and  over  again,  for  in  this  way  it 
was  impossible  to  get  sufficient  relief  to  mark  the 
design,  and  to  give  it  character.  With  regard  to 
iron  railings,  there  was  room  for  a good  deal 
more  treatment  in  the  way  the  upright  bars 
were  finished  ; and  if  they  would  only  adopt  the 
simple  methods  shown  them  that  evening,  the 
result  would  be  very  much  more  eft'ective  and 
attractive  to  them  as  architects,  even  if  it  was  not 
to  the  public.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  largest 
amount  of  inetal-work  now  done  was  in  connexion 
with  domestic,  rather  than  with  church  work, 
always  excepting  screens  in  churches.  He  had 
noticed  also  that  the  elaborate  work,  in  the  w.ay  of 
hinges  on  church  doors,  had,  within  the  last  few 
years,  very  much  diminiffied.  1 le  supposed  it  was 
caused  by  a so't  <•{  reaction,  the  method  having 
been  a little  overdnne,  and  it  having  been  imitated 
to  some  extent  in  cast-iron  work.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  a pity  to  permit  a legitimate 
method  ol  design  to  drop  out.  It  was  a method 
of  design  and  detail  which  came  close  to  one’s  eye, 
and  one  was  able  to  appreciate  the  work,  while  it 
was  a very  effective  treatment  for  a doorway. 

The  President  remarked  that,  in  hearing  a 
paper  like  that  by  Mr.  Longden,  it  was  impossible 
to  add  much  to  what  had  been  said,  but  he  had 
hoped  that  more  questions  would  have  been  asked. 
Mr.  Longden’s  paper  was  the  sort  they  were 
always  endeavouring  to  get ; they  did  not  care  so 


much  for  the  historical  aspect  of  things,  as  to 
know  how  things  were  done.  In  looking  at 
cheap  work,  one  saw  at  a glance  that  it  was 
“cheap  and  nasty,”  and  the  imitation  of 
wrought-iron  work  which  builders  were  so  fond 
of  doing  in  cast-iron,  was  particularly  abominable. 
He  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Greenop  had 
said,  for,  much  as  he  admired  Mr.  Sedding’s 
work,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  in  the  panel 
shown  that  night,  he  had  carried  the  use  of  iron 
beyond  its  proper  limits.  The  material  had 
its  limits,  and  when  one  tried  to  reproduce,  as 
Mr.  Sedding  had  done,  the  actual  forms  and 
growth  of  leaves  and  flowers,  it  seemed  to  be 
going  outside  the  proper  use  of  the  material,  and 
suggested  a German  rather  than  an  English 
origin.  It  was  a useful  thing  to  be  told,  as  they 
had  been  that  evening,  about  iron  bars,  because 
that  was  the  sort  of  railing  that  most  of  them 
dealt  in.  He  had  had  a good  deal  of  it  done  the 
other  day,  and  was  much  annoyed  to  find  the 
bars  flaking,  so  much  so  that  he  picked  pieces 
half  an  inch  square  off  the  edges  of  the  bars.  In 
fact,  he  told  the  makers  that  he  did  not  believe 
it  was  wrought-iron,  and  having  condemned  it, 
he  found  out  afterwards  that  these  bars  were 
made  by  the  mile  at  Birmingham.  He  could  not 
agree  with  what  Mr.  Longden  had  said  as  to  the 
superiority  of  square  bars  in  perspective  over 
angle  bars.  Whenever  he  was  doing  that 
sort  of  thing,  he  always  put  them  angle- 
ways  ; it  was  infinitely  prettier,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  making  the  bars  look  bigger,  so  that 
the  client,  when  paying  for  i-in.  bars,  thought 
he  was  getting  i^-in.  bars.  Then,  again, 
the  resistance  of  an  angle-bar  would  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  same  bar  set  square,  and  when 
one  was  reduced  to  having  to  calculate  the  strength 
of  the  bars,  this  was  an  advantage.  The  question 
of  the  presentation  of  iron  was  a matter  of  great 
importance,  and  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Longden  if  he  had  heard  anything  of  a process 
produced  some  years  ago  for  enamelling  wrought- 
iron?  No  doubt  everyone  had  noticed  the  way  in 
which  wrought-iron  bars  were  eaten  away  close  to 
stonework,  and  he  had  always  understood  it  was 
caused  by  the  chemical  action  set  up  by  the 
contact  of  the  lead  and  the  iron.  This  might 
be  overcome  by  using  sulphur  for  the  setting 
of  the  bars.  Another  important  question  was 
as  to  how  thick  the  bars  should  be  made.  In  the 
case  of  architectural  scroll  work,  and  things  of  that 
sort,  it  was  especially  difficult  to  know  how  thick 
to  make  the  scroll  work,  when  it  was  to  be 
placed  about  50  or  ichd  ft.  from  the  ground. 
Much  of  the  modern  wrought  - iron  work 
looked  too  fine  when  at  any  height  from  the 
ground,  and  the  same  mistake  was  constantly 
made,  even  by  the  best  men,  in  the  case  of  such 
things  as  church  screens.  lie  had,  in  fact,  seen 
screens,  designed  by  architects  of  eminence,  whom 
he  dare  not  name,  where  the  metal-work  was  so 
fine,  that  one  hardly  realised  the  screen  was  there, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  no  object  in  having  it 
in  that  position  at  all.  The  old  men  did  not  do 
such  kind  of  work,  and  even  the  later  Renais- 
sance work  was  more  solid  than  anything  we  had 
in  these  days. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  cordially 
received. 

Mr.  Longden,  in  replying,  said  : As  to  ihe 
swelling  of  the  bars  on  the  balcony  at  Amboise, 
it  was  a beautiful  way  of  getting  a simple  style 
of  decoration.  By  swelling  out  the  b-ars  and 
making  the  swelling  change  in  the  two  directions, 
an  excellent  effect  could  be  obtained  and  an 
enrichment  of  the  surface  was  thus  got  by  the 
simplest  means.  With  respect  to  the  old  iron- 
work about  London,  a gre-at  deal  of  it  was 
extremely  beautiful  and  valuable,  notably  in  such 
places  as  Grosvenor,  Hanover,  and  Berkeley- 
squares,  and  in  the  Bloomsbury  district.  As  to  the 
skill  of  the  workmen,  if  they  got  a good  plain  smith 
and  knew  how  to  tell  him  what  was  wanted,  there 
was  no  doubt  he  would  do  it.  At  the  South  Ken- 
-ington  Museum  there  was  a must  valuable  and 
wondeiful  collection,  Imi  the  gallery  over  the 
court  was  neaily  always  dark,  '=0  that  the  objects 
were  seen  with  difficulty,  and  then  nearly  alv\a)S 
in  silhouette.  With  regard  to  the  specimen  of  Mr. 
Sedding’-  work,  he  was  not  quite  unbiassed.  It 
had  been  found  fault  with  for  being  too  florid,  but 
there  was  no  “fudging”  about  it,  and,  suealcing 
with  all  deference  to  the  judgment  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  he  considered  it  a beautiful 
piece  of  design.  Swelling  the  rails  in  a small 
piece  of  work  cost  little  more,  though  if  carried 
out  in  a long  piece  it  would  cost  a good  deal  more. 
The  best  thing  for  the  protection  of  iron  work 
was  to  soak  it,  while  it  was  “ black  ” hot,  in  oil,  at 
the  forge,  and  then  paint  it  well.  He  had  never 
heard  of  anything  which  could  take  the  place  of 
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good  oil-paint  for  protecting  iron  work.  The 
enamelling  process  he  did  not  know  of,  but  any- 
thing of  that  nature  suggested  a glazed  surface, 
and  that  to  any  extent,  in  the  case  of  iron,  would 
not  be  agreeable.  Galvanizing  was,  no  doubt,  a 
protection,  but  if  it  began  to  scale  it  would  come 
off,  and  he  believed,  after  all,  that  plain 
honest  oil-paint  was  the  very  best  thing 
to  use.  Reference  had  been  made  to  iron 
decaying  where  it  was  set  into  a stone  base,  and 
he  knew  the  case  of  a railing  where  strong  bars 
were  made  of  wrought-iron  and  lighter  ones  of 
cast-iron,  the  whole  being  let  into  a stone  coping. 
The  result  was  that  in  about  eighty  or  ninety 
years’  time  the  wrought  bars  were  eaten  away,  so 
that  they  were  no  thicker  at  the  base  than  a lead 
pencil,  while  the  cast-iron  bars  were  just  as  good 
as  when  put  in.  The  explanation  was  that  the 
bars  were  let  in  with  lead,  which  had  set  up  a 
chejnical  action  and  eaten  the  iron  away.  If 
such  work  was  fixed  witli  sulphur  or  good  cement 
it  was,  the  best  way  of  fixing  it.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  much  work  was  over-elaborated  ; and 
the  commonplace  work  to  be  seen  now-a-days  with- 
out a leading  line  in  it  was  absolutely  loathsome. 
As  to  the  dying  out,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
makmg  of  hinges,  he  believed  a good  deal  of  that 
arose  from  the  change  in  the  character  of  church 
work.  Everybody  was  aware  that,  in  the  fifteenth 
century  hinge-work,  practically,  went  out,  and 
if  people  built  in  the  later  styles  hinge-work 
would  naturally  disappear.  The  dreadful  cast- 
iron  hinge-fronts,  too,  had  thrown  a certain 
stigma  on  hinges.  A remaik  had  been  made  as 
to  the  flaking  of  the  bars,  which  must  have  been 
used  as  they  were  sent  out  of  the  rolling-mill. 
No  bar  should  leave  the  forge  without  being 
hammered  over,  and  properly  put  through  the  fire. 
With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  bars,  angle- ways 
or  square,  he  woulil  bow  to  the  President’s  opinion. 
In  dealing  with  work  which  had  to  be  placed 
50  ft.  from  the  ground,  everything  should  be 
twice  as  big.  The  size  of  the  works  as  placed 
near  the  ground  should  be  doubled  in  bulk,  and 
in  design,  and  this  would  give  about  the  equiva- 
lent effect.  Though  ironwork  might  be  gilded 
and  coloured,  it  wa.s  a great  error  to  gild  it  all 
over  in  most  cases.  Mr.  Sedding  liked  ironwork 
of  extreme  thinness,  and  sometimes  he  (the 
speaker)  had  found  much  dilTiculty  in  getting 
wliat  was  wanted.  He  recollected  Mr.  Sedding 
wishing  a screen  made  of  plain  rings  banded 
together,  of  extremely  light  iron,  but  the  effect 
in  the  church  was  very  beautiful. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  HYGIENE. 

We  lake  from  the  official  programme  of  the 
Congress  of  Hygiene,  to  be  held  at  Budapest,  the 
following  list  of  papers  to  be  read  on  the  subject 
of  the  Hygiene  ol  DA-ellings  : — 

I.X,.  SECTION. 

THE  HVfnu.NE  OF  J’LTtLlC  lll'lLDlNG-S. 

1.  liiitr,  ,L  [Bi'rlin).  Reformbeslrebungen  auf 

dem  Gebiete  der  Gefangnissbaulen. 

2.  Campanakis  Palrodt  {Const, intinopk).  De.s 

plans  et  devis  de  quelques  idees  basics  sur 
i'hygione  pour  des  edifices  jjublics  en  general. 

3.  I'dlner,  l-'crJinomi  ( ( I VVw).  Feuersicherheit  der 

'rheater. 

4.  I'tschtr,  IL  {H,'.nn\)vcr\.  Heizung,  Ventila- 

tion und  I’cleuchiung  der  Theater  und 
Silzungsniume. 

5.  Griffith,  Major  .\.  {London),  The  Hygiene 

of  Prison  Cells. 

6.  Leyden,  E.  {lirrlin).  Die  Spitalsversorgungder 

tuberculosen  Kranken  seitens  grosser  .Stiidte. 

7.  L\€y  Ikia  {Budiipest).  Szinh;iz.ik  tiizbiztonsaga. 

8.  Rcnb  Eriedrich  {//,ille).  Indirekte  Beleuchtung 

in  Auditorieu. 

9.  E,issavol^yi  {Dud.tpat),  Nagy  v.irosokban 

iskol.ik  csoporlosiliisanak  es  oktalasra  es 
tesledzesre  kihasznaiasanak  kerdese. 

\o.  Sehrattcr,  J.  Ritter  v.  Krisldii  (H/Vw). 
Spitalsversorgiing  der  tul>erculosen  Kranken 
seitens  grosser  St.idle. 

IT.  W olffhitgd  (i.iiiov  (G,'ttin_ot'7i).  Die  Wahning 
der  keinheit  der  eingeleiteteii  Luft  imd  die 
Assanirung  der  Luft  bei  Cenlralvontilation. 

X.  SECTION. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  DWEI.LfNCS. 

I.  Caduux,  E.ntile  [Paris).  Systeme  des  maisons 
de  rapport  et  des  maisons  de  famille,  au  point 
de  vue  des  int^ri'ls  hygi6niques  et  financiers. 

2.  — L'inlluence  du  logement  sur  la  santC  des 

habitants  d une  grande  ville. 

3.  Carffdd,  \\  , IL  {iMtidon).  Protection  of  dwell- 

ing-houses against  sewer-gas.  The  control 
of  escape  of  tfie  sewer-gas. 

4.  Galton,  Doug/as  [London).  Central  healing  of 

dwelling-houses  and  whole  towns. 


5.  Gruber,  Enins  (HVtw).  Systeme  der  Wohn- 

hiiuser  fiir  die  minder  bemittelten  Classen  der 

Bevdlkerung. 

6.  Rccknagel,  G.  {Augsburg).  Zweckmiissige  Ven- 

tilation der  Privatsvohnungen. 

7.  Trdat,  E.  {Paris).  Chauffage  central  des 

logenients  dans  les  maisons  de  rapport  et 

dans  les  villes  emigres. 

8.  IVey/,  Th.  {Berlin).  Ueber  ein  neues  Feuer- 

closet. 

9.  Zavitziiino  Sp.  {Constantinople).  Les  cabinets 

d’aisance. 

The  section  on  the  “ Plygiene  of  Towns’’  is 
too  long  for  us  to  quote.  The  English  contribu- 
tors to  the  list  are  Mr.  de  Courcy  Meade,  “ Prac- 
tical Ventilation  of  the  Sewers  in  Towns  ” ; Mr. 
R.  E,  Middleton  “Technical  Results  of  the 
Establishment  of  Drainage  Works  in  Large 
Towns,"  .anti  "Technical  Results  shown  by  Water 
Works  Established  in  Large  Towns,'’  both  papers 
dealing  with  the  period  of  the  last  ten  years  : 
and  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  “Effects  of  Filtration  on 
Drinking  Water.” 

The  fee  for  membership  is  ten  florins  for 
gentlemen  and  five  florins  for  ladies.  The 
membership  ticket,  which  will  be  sent  to  everyone 
who  has  paid  the  fee,  will  secure  certain  reductions 
of  railway  fares.  The  Secretary-General,  . to 
whom  fees  are  to  be  forwarded,  will  give  infor- 
mation as  to  hotels  and  lodging  as  far  as  possible, 
and  members  of  congress  are  advised  to  bespeak 
hotel-room  beforehand.  A list  of  hotels  recom- 
mended can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary.* 

The  following  is  the  list  of  attractions  and  enter- 
tainments proposed  in  connexion  with  the 
Congress  : — 

,-f)  The  Corporation  of  Budapest  as  the  host  of 
the  members  of  the  Congress,  will  arrange  for  their 
guests  an  evening-party  in  the  edifice  and  gardens 
of  the  National  Museum,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  members  to  each  other. 

B)  The  Corporation  will  also  arr.ange  a receplion- 
scirCe  in  honour  of  the  members,  in  the  halls  of  the 
Town-Redoute. 

C)  .A.I  the  Royal  Opera  House,  the  National 
Theatres,  and  at  the  People’s  Theatre,  festive  re- 
presentations will  be  given  in  honour  of  the  members 
of  the  Congress. 

Jj)  September  the  6th  (Thursday)  being  reserved 
for  a day  of  rest,  the  members  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity : 

1.  to  view  the  public  buildings,  hospitals,  estab- 
lishments, sanitary  institutes,  factories,  &c. 

2.  On  this  day  the  members  may  make  excur- 
sions. 

a)  to  Tolis,  the  seat  of  Count  Nicolas  Eszicrhiizy, 
who  invites  them  there. 

b)  or  to  Balaionfiired, 

1.')  or  to  Sibfok  on  the  Plaltensce, 

d)  or  to  the  Heights  of  Buda, 

c)  or  to  the  Margarethen  Island,  where  the  XV. 
Section — sport,  etc. — will  arrange  a regatta,  etc. 

/i)  On  two  evenings  the  Section  of  Sports  arranges 
athletic,  gymnastic,  and  cycling  competition  pro- 
ductions. 

E)  The  Corporations  and  Societies  interested  in 
the  Congress  will  also  arrange  reception  soirees  in 
honour  of  the  members. 

U)  On  the  other  evenings  the  Hungarian 
Presidents  and  honorary  Presidents  will  entertain 
the  members. 

//y  After  the  closing  of  the  Congress  the  follow- 
ing excursions  are  contemplated  : — 

1.  Excursion  to  Belgrad-Conslantinoplc. 

2.  Excursion  to  Belgrad-Hercules-Bath. 

3.  Excursion  to  Mezbhegyes,  the  Hungarian 
State  Farm  for  Horse  and  Cattle  breeding. 

4.  Excursion  to  the  High-Taira,  Old  and  New- 
Tatrafiired  and  to  the  Icecave  of  Dobsina 
(eventually  in  connexion  with  a skating  festival). 

5.  Excursion  to  Agram-Fiume-Abazzia. 

6.  Excursion  to  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina. 

7.  E.xcursion  to  Pistyan. 

For  the  reception,!  conducting,  and  enter- 
taining of  the  lady-members  of  the  Congress,  a 
special  Committee  has  been  formed,  of  which 
Mrs.  I’olixena  Pulszky- Hampel  is  President. 
There  seems  every  intention  at  Budapest  to  make 
the  Congress  a success. 


OiT-NiNG  OF  Pec  kham  Rye  Paric— On  Monday 
Mr.  John  Hutton.  Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council,  opened  Peckham  Rye  Park,  an  additional 
open  space  adjoining  Peckham  Rye.  The  park  has 
an  area  of  48  acres.  The  total  cost  of  the  site  has 
been  51,000/.  Towards  this  the  London  County 
Council  has  contributed  18.000/.,  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners 12,000/.,  Camberwell  Vestry  20.000/., 
Lambeth  Vestry  500/.,  and  St.  Mary  Newington 
and  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark  250/.  each. 


• The  Secretary-Generals  oflice  is  at  " St.  Rochus 
Hospital,  Budapest,"  up  to  August  20 ; after  that  it  w ill  be 
at  “The  Royal  Joseph's  Polytechnicum." 


I.\CORPOR.‘VTED  ASSOCIATION  0 
MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  ENCINEE 

A Lancashire  and  Cheshire  district  mee 
of  the  members  of  this  Association  was  belt 
the  Town  Hall,  Chester,  on  the  i2lh  inst.P 
J.  T.  Eayrs,  C.E.,  of  West  Bromwich,  PreOT 
of  the  Association,  presiding. 

The  members  on  their  arrival  were  receivei 
the  Mayor  and  Deputy  Mayor  of  Chester, ' 
extended  to  them  a hearty  welcome  to  the  Cit 
Chester;  and  the  President  suitably  acknowlet 
the  courtesy  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporatioi 
permitting  the  Association  the  use  of  the  Mui 
pal  Buildings  for  the  meeting. 

The  first  business  was  the  election  of 
Honorary  District  Secretary  for  the  district, 

S.  S.  Platt,  of  Rochdale,  who  has  held  the) 
lion  for  nine  years,  retiring  upon  his  election 
member  of  the  Council. 

The  President  proposed  a hearty  vote  of  th; 
to  Mr.  Platt  for  his  services  as  district  seerfil 
and  paid  a very  high  tribute  to  the  value  01 
services  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade  (Hornsey), 
seconded,  remarked  that  Mr.  Platt  had  been 
life  and  soul  of  the  Association  in  the  Lancai 
and  Cheshire  districts. 

Mr.  Brierley  (Newton-in-Makerfield)  supp^ 
the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  accorded 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Platt,  in  acknowledgment,  said  tha 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association  wouU 
be  lessened  by  his  retirement  from  the  offi( 
district  secrelaiy,  and  whoever  was  appointee 
successor,  he  should  endeavour  to  give  him  ! 
assistance  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  work. 

Mr.  J.  Cartwiighl  (P.ury)  proposed  the  eld 
of  Mr.  Button,  ut  Burnley,  as  district  secre 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Platt,  He  remarked 
Mr.  Button  was  very  well  known  tothe'mem* 
they  had  visited  his  works,  and  knew  what  h( 
doing.  There  w'as  not  a more  enterprising  i 
neer  in  the  North  of  England  or  one  wlib 
making  a greater  mark. 

Mr.  Wellbourn  (Middleton)  seconded  the 
position,  believing  that  in  Mr.  Button  they  w 
have  a very  alile  and  excellent  secretary. 

The  proposition  having  been  adopted, 

Mr.  Button,  in  acknowle<lgment,  assured 
members  that  it  would  be  his  earnest  endea 
to  carry  out  the  tlulies  to  their  salisfaclioiS 
at  the  same  time  to  help  forward  the  interes 
the  Association. 

Mr.  Allan  Greenwell,  A.M.Inst.C.E., . 
veyor  to  the  Frome  Rural  Sanitary  and  lliffl 
Authority,  read  a paper  on  “ Steam  1 
Rolling.”  1 le  said  that  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Cc 
Surveyors’  Society  had  put  the  question  to  Cc 
Suive^’ors,  “Have  you  any  further  infoim; 
to  oiler  as  to  the  cost  and  desirability  of 
rolling  by  steam  or  otherwise  ? ” and  in  a c 
spondence  which  appeared  in  the  Biiilda 
connexion  with  the  above  question,  a Cc 
Surveyor  wrote  as  follows  : — “ Steam  rolling 
not  be  defended  on  economy  of  cost.  It  sav 
consolidation  without  abrasion  or  trituration 
eighth  of  the  metal.”  These  statements 
illogical  on  the  face,  because  if  the  cost  of  s 
road  rolling  was  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
of  the  metal  consolidated,  economy  at 
results.  Having  noted  the  varying  melho 
which  different  surveyors  calculated  the  co 
the  work  upon  time,  area,  or  quantity,  he 
there  was  much  to  be  said  for  and  against 
method.  The  cost  per  day  depended  much 
the  quantity  of  work  performed  in  the  tinu 
beyond  a certain  quantity  an  increase  in  thel 
caused  a relatively  much  greater  cousumpt^ 
fuel  and  heavier  wear  and  tear,  besides  audii 
the  necessary  horse  hire  for  hauling  water, 
and  tlie  labour  for  sweeping.  Again, jij 

cost  was  calculated  at  per  ICX3  super 
yards,  or  at  per  cubic  yard  of  materials 
solidated,  the  quality  of  the  stone,  the  ihicl 
of  the  coating,  liability  to  stoppages  on  acc 
of  traffic,  and  the  relative  area  of  the  pal 
rolled  must  he  taken  into  consideration.  _ I 
personal  experience  the  writer  had  found  it  1 
more  satisfactory  to  base  his  calculations  ' 
the  cost  per  cubic  yard  as  enabling  a 1 
accurate  check  to  be  kept  upon  the  work  act 
performed.  In  the  calculations  which  he 
made,  the  following  items  were  included  in 
cost  of  steam  - rolling  engine-drivers’  '*•< 
sweepers’  wages,  horse  hire  for  hauling  watei 
landing,  coal,  oil,  waste,  and  sundries, 
depreciation  and  repairs  of  plant.  The  expenc 
were  all  in  the  Frome  district  during  the  last 
years,  ‘and  the  stones  used  were  blue  rod 
mountain  limestone  chert ; tough  blue  :’ands 
(lower  oolite),  and  grey  limestone  (lower  ool 
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ry  little  used.  The  steam  roller,  which 
t by  Messrs.  Aveling  Sc  Porter,  weighed 
, and  rolled  a width  of  6 ft.  3 in.  The 
iccount  amounted  to  2j  per  cent,  per 
The  staff  attached  to  the  steam-roller 
d the  driver  and  two  sweepers,  one  of 
cted  as  foreman.  Daring  the  financial 
3 (54  weeks  at  52  hours  per  week  = 2,8oS 
le  roller  worked  a'  follows:  — 


11  jiirs. 

Days. 

Hours. 

work 

ig  out  boiler 

2,158 

and 

239 

7 

rs  

45 

iK 

ing  

24S4 

zi 

d through  frost 

75 

8 

3 

ys  



4 

- 

t on  hire  

7 

2,928 

325 

7 

3 

j this  period  165,329  .superficial  yards  of 
e rolled,  and  9,132  cubic  yards  of,  stone 
•ted,  making  a daily  average  of  689 
d and  38  culfic  yards.  The  stone  was 
as  follows : — 

Cubic  yards. 

Viountain  limestone 6,869]^ 

rough  blue  sandstone ii592j 

.•'lints  (chert)  689^ 


ist  was  as  follows 


9.132 


.6  s.  d. 
03  6 0 


avers  wages  

wages 

•e  (hauling  water 
ding)  


ail.  &c 32 

352  19  10 


78  6 4 


124 

54 


Rate  per 
cubic  yard 
consolidated, 
d. 

17 


n TO  per  cent., 
tirs  10  per  cent. 


81  16  3 
434  16  I 
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observation  hacl  led  the  writer  to 
at  at  least  23  per  cent,  of  the  material 
d by  steam  loul-rolling.  The  cost  of 
d-rolling  a p.itch  of  mountain  limestone 
> stones  in  Oiickness,  one  mile  in  length, 
t.  wide,  was  found  to  be  36/.  is.  yd. 
of  coaling  was  189/.  us.  8(1.,  and  under 
fircumstaiices  when  consolidated  by  the 
ne  would  last  seven  years,  making  the 
mile  per  annum  27/.  is.  Sd.  The  net 
Iting  from  the  use  of  the  steam-roller  was 
or  15  per  cent. 

rber  (Islington)  in  proposing  a vote  of 
the  author  of  the  paper,  said  it  was  a 
) him  to  hear  a paper  read  on  steam- 

1 rural  districts.  He  was  under  the 
a that  tiiere  were  few  rural  districts 
team-roller  was  used.  It  would  be  quite 

2 to  compare  the  cost  of  steam-rolling  in 
districts  with  tow'n  streets,  where  the 

nces  made  the  work  extremely  costly. 
Ireets  which  could  not  be  closed  there 
aent  vehicic.s  passing  along  necessitating 
stoppages  of  the  roller,  lie  thought 
:lass  of  stone  used  in  the  Frome  district 
Her  would  be  more  suitable  than  a 10- 

les  (Chester)  said  he  had  one  of  the  new 
Dmpressed  doiilde  cylinder  engine  steam- 
id  he  found  there  was  not  the  throbbing 
irbance  in  the  air  as  with  the  single 
There  was  also  .nn  economy  of  coal,  and 
le  short  time  they  liad  liad  it  their 
ipectations  had  been  realised, 
tilli  remarked  that  fourteen  years’  expe- 
road-rolling  had  taught  him  it  was  a 
:ake  to  buy  the  roller  too  light.  With  a 
r the  cost  of  coal  was  the  maximum  and 
done  the  minimum. 

de  Courcy  Meade,  said  he  had  had  steam- 
iseal  Hornsey  for  fourteen  years.  He  had 
I four  rollers — one  of  6 tons,  two  of  10 
the  other  1 5 tons.  Ills  experience  of  the 
le  by  a 6-ton  roller  was  very  different 
experienced  by  Mr.  Smith.  The  roller 
d its  work  admirably,  and  at  the  present 
.vould  prefer  a 6-lon  roller  for  rolling 
one  of  10  tons.  He  feared  that  the 
•en  in  the  pajier,  though  very  interesting 
istiict?,  could  not  be  applied  in  any  way 
streets.  He  had  had  a careful  watch 
lis  district  of  the  time  the  roller  was  at 
the  time  it  was  standing,  owing  to  the  j 
' vehicles,  and  he  found  that  not  one- 1 
le  time  was  the  roller  engaged  on  the  I 


material ; that  showed  how  delusive  the  figures 
would  be  when  applied  to  town  districts. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  agreed 
that  the  figures  would  be  very  fallacious  if 
compared  with  the  work  done  in  towns.  The 
quantity  of  stone  whidh  could  be  rolled  varied 
very  considerably  in  almost  every  town.  He 
found  that  on  the  average  he  could  not  roll  more 
than  600  yds.,  not  far  from  Chester,  where  they 
only  did  200  yds.  a day.  The  cost  of  his  rolling 
was  from  a ^d.  to  fd.  per  yd. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded. 

The  members  then  visited  Eaton  Hall,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  were 
permitted  to  view  the  mansion,  the  paddocks,  and 
other  places  of  interest.  The  arrangements 
made  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  at  Eaton 
Hall  were  inspected,  after  which 

Mr.  Albert  Wollheim,  A.M.Inst.C.E. , read  a 
paper  on  the  Eaton  and  Eccleston  Sewage  Pre- 
cipitation Works.  He  said  : — 

“The  Duke  of  Westminster’s  estates  near 
Chester,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Dee, 
are  very  extensive,  and  comprise,  besides  the 
world-renowned  Eaton  Hall,  the  villages  of 
Eccleston,  Aldford,  &c.,  and  anumber  of  isolated 
mansions  and  residences  scattered  over  the  estate. 
There  are  also  several  blocks  of  buildings  con- 
tributing considerable  quantities  of  sewage,  such 
as  the  Eaton  Laundry  and  the  celebrated  Eaton 
Stud.  When  I was  called  in  to  advise  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  on  the  estate,  I found  the 
highly  objectionable  and  dangerous  cesspit 
or  overflow  cesstank  system  in  operation,  a 
system  which  I am  sorry  to  say  is  still  almost 
universally  in  vogue  at  our  country  mansions  and 
institutions,  but  the  days  of  which,  having  regard 
to  the  progress  of  sanitary  science,  I venture  to 
hope  are  numbered.  I naturally  endeavoured  at 
the  outset  to  collect  the  entire  sewage  into  one 
common  outfall  sewer  ; but  it  was  found  that  this 
was  not  practicable,  owing  to  the  contour  of  the 
ground  and  the  distances  between  the  various 
places,  which  would  have  entailed  an  outlay  not 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  volume  of  sewage  to 
be  dealt  with.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  in  sections.  The  first  section, 
which  has  recently  been  completed,  deals  with 
the  sewage  from  the  Hall,  as  well  as  with  the 
laundry  washings ; the  second  section,  which 
will  be  commenced  shortly,  will  deal  with  the 
sewage  from  the  village  of  Eccleston  and  sur- 
rounding properties  ; whilst  the  remaining  habita- 
tions, farm-sheds,  &c.,  will  deal  with  their  sewage 
separately. 

The  Eaton  Precipitation  Station  consists  of 
accumulation  tanks,  mixing  channel,  precipitation 
tanks,  and  the  building  containing  three  rooms, 
one  for  the  engine,  another  for  the  mixers  for  pre- 
paring the  chemicals,  and  a third  is  used  as  a 
chemical  store.  By  utilising  sideling  ground,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  select  a site  which  is  an 

ceptionnlly  favourable  one,  for  not  only  does 
the  sewage  gravitate  to  the  accumulation  tanks, 
but  it  also  gravitates  from  these  to  the  mixing 
channel  and  precipitation  tanks ; moreover,  the 
ellluent  as  well  as  the  sludge  gravitate  from  the 
precipitation  tanks,  the  former  into  a channel 
leading  to  the  River  Dee,  the  latter  into  air- 
drying pits  close  to  the  site. 

The  reason  for  accumulating  the  sewage  in 
storage  tanks,  a system  which  I have  adopted  in 
similar  installations  where  a sufficient  fall  is  avail- 
able, is  this  : — In  small  works  the  cost  of  labour 
in  attending  to  the  plant  forms  a very  considerable 
item  in  the  working  expenses,  and  should  there- 
fore be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  possible  limit. 
This  can  be  done  by  accumulating  if  possible  the 
entire  day’s  sewage  in  storage  tanks.  The  capacity 
of  each  division  of  the  storage  tank  I adjust  to 
correspond  with  the  capacity  of  a similar  division 
of  the  precipitation  tank.  In  this  way  it  is  only 
necessary  to  discharge  the  sewage  into  the 
precipitation  tanks  in  the  morning,  adding 
the  chemicals  during  the  discharge.  Moreover, 
the  chemicals  I prefer  to  have  made  up  in  the 
mixers  ready  for  discharge,  the  capacity  of  each 
being  adjusted  to  correspond  with  the  quantity  of 
precipitant  to  be  added  to  any  one  compartment 
of  the  storage  tanks.  In  the  present  installation 
each  compartment,  and,  consequently,  each  mixer, 
is  adjusted  by  the  man  in  charge  to  empty  in 
about  twenty  minutes.  Thus  the  proportioning 
of  the  chemicals — a very  important  matter  in  my 
opinion,  and  a problem  presenting  some  difficulty 
in  gr.avitation  works  where  the  equalising  action 
of  sewage  pumps  is  absent  and  the  flow  of  sewage 
is  subject  to  sudden  variations — becomes  a very 
simple  task. 

A brief  reference  to  the  method  of  treatment 
adopted  at  the  Eaton  works  will,  I trust,  be 
acceptable.  It  is  the  ‘ Amines  ' process,  and  its 


distinguishing  characteristic  is  that  it  effects 
complete  sterilisation.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  any  scheme  of  sewage  treatment 
and  disposal  must  aim  at  effective  prevention  of 
ail  nuisance  and  danger  to  health  within  reason- 
able  limits  of  cost,  and  that  whatever  danger  or 
nuisance  is  attributable  to  sewage  is  caused  by  the 
bacteria  which  it  contains.  Strides  so  rapid  and 
discoveries  so  startling  and  of  such  direct 
bearing  on  the  sewage  question  have  been 
made  m bacteriological  science,  that  any  sewer- 
age  engineer  who  sliould  ignore  the  lessons 
taught  by  those  scientific  discoveries  would, 
I hold,  commit  a serious  mistake.  For, 
whether  the  plan  adopted  contemplates  the 
treatment  of  the  sewage  in  tanks  or  on 
lands,  or  both,  wiith  or  without  artificial 
filtration,  the  question  of  the  bacteriological 
effects  of  the  treatment  obtrudes  itself  at  every 
stage.  At  the  tanks  it  is  a question  of  avoiding 
putrefactive  smell  caused  by  the  action  of  bacteria 
on  the  albuminoid  organic  . matter.  After 
artificial  filtration,  though  the  risk  of  putrefaction 
may  have  been  minimised,  the  danger  from 
disease  germs  is  not  excluded.  Both  land  filtra- 
tion and  broad  irrigation  are  open  to  objection  on 
sanitary  ground,  unless  all  disease  genns  have 
been  previously  destroyed,  for  otherwise  there  is 
risk  of  contaminating  the  subsoil  water,  and  as 
for  broad  irrigation  that  has  clearly  been  shown 
to  be  capable  of  spreading  disease  through  the 
medium  of  germs  deposited  on  roots  and  leaves 
of  farm  crops. 

Now  as  the  ‘Amines’  process  succeeds  in 
destroying  every  species  of  germs  contained  in 
sewage,  it  follows  as  a matter  of  course  that  both 
the  effluent  and  the  sludge  are  non-putrescible, 
and  further,  that  neither  of  them  can  be  carriers 
of  disease.  I need  not  enlarge  further  upon  this 
point,  its  importance  being  obvious.  I have  only 
to  add  that  the  cost  of  chemicals  for  the  process 
is  one  halfpenny  per  thousand  gallons  of  sewage 
treated.” 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  a vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wollheim  for  his  paper. 


Mr.  Alfred  M.  Fowler,  M.Inst.C.E.,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers.  Mr.  Fowler 
was  formerly  Borough  Engineer  of  Leeds,  Salford, 
and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  in  private  practice  in  Manchester.  He  con- 
structed the  quay  works  on  the  river  Tyne,  the 
tramways  in  Salford  at  their  introduction  in  this 
district ; the  large  intercepting  sewer  for  Salford, 
including  the  many  large  bridges  in  that  town, 
and  is  now  engaged  on  the  outfall  sewerage 
scheme  for  Stockport. 


3Uu0trattons. 

PATHOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE,  GLASGOW 
WESTERN  INFIRMARY. 

HE  illustration  is  taken  from  the  drawing 
at  present  on  view  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
for  a new  Pathological  Institute,  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  at  the  Glasgow  Western 
Infirmary,  for  the  use  of  students  attending  classes 
there. 

The  external  walls  will  all  be  built  of  local 
white  stone,  having  an  inside  lining  of  4|-  in. 
brick,  with  2^  in.  space  between,  and  all  interior 
walls,  with  the  exception  of  chapel,  mortuary, 
staircase,  and  corridor  walls,  will  be  plastered  on 
solid  with  Parien  Cement. 

The  walls  of  the  chapel  and  mortuary  are  to  be 
faced  inside  with  English  pressed  brick,  with 
stone  dressings  at  windows  and  doors,  and  the 
staircase  and  corridor  walls  are  to  be  tiled.  The 
floors  of  chapel  and  porch  are  to  be  laid  with 
mosaic  to  design  ; those  of  the  mortuary  and 
post-mortem  theatre  platform  with  asphalte, 
turned  up  on  walls,  and  the  floors  of  corridor, 
staircase,  and  lavatories  with  tiles  to  design.  ' 

The  chapel  and  museum  are  to  have  open  timber 
roofs,  the  latter  being  lighted  principally  from  the 
roof,  and  having  a double  tier  of  galleries  running 
round  walls,  supported  on  cast-iron  cantilevers, 
and  reached  by  an  open  iron  spiral  stair  in  the 
corner,  which  will  be  continued  up  to  allow  of  an 
e.xit  to  the  flat  concrete  roof  over  the  lecture 
theatre.  The  gallery  is  to  be  vaulted  over  with 
concrete  and  stone  ribs. 

Special  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
heating  and  ventilation  ; the  air  will  be  admitted 
into  air  ducts  under  the  ground  floor  and  heated 
by  hot  pipes  before  entering  the  rooms. 

Exhaust  shafts  will  be  carried  from  each  apart- 
ment into  the  large  flcche  in  the  roof,  where  a 
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Plans,  Pfeiffci'  Biiildingy  Nesunham  College,  Cambridge. 


Old  H/^Li 


CORRIJOB 


of  hot  coil  pip;s  ^will  be  placed  to  increase 
:xhaust. 

le  building  will  be  heated  throughout  by 
n-pipes,  carried  along  an  underground  duct 
the  new  steam  laundry  buildings  adjoining, 
each  coil  will  have  a fresh-air  supply.  Pro- 
n is  also  being  made  for  lighting  the  buildinc 
ectricity.  ^ 

le  whole  interior  will  be  finished  in  such  a 
as  to  admit  of  being  easily  and  thoroughly 
ised,  all  corners  being  slightly  rounded,  and 


every  possible  means  adopted  to  prevent  the 
harbouring  of  germs  or  the  lodgment  of  dust, 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  John  Burnet,  Son, 
& Campbell,  of  Glasgow. 


TI'IE  PFEIFFER  BUILDINGS,  NEWNHAM 
COLLEGE. 

_ The  “Pfeiffer  buildings  ” form  the  latest  exten- 
sion of  Newnham  College,  the  cost  of  which  has 
been  mainly  defrayed  from  a bequest  from  the  lady 


whose  name  it  bears.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  a connexion  between  the  old  and  Sidgwick 
halls,  the  latter  of  which  is  already  united  by  a 
corridor  with  Clough  Hall.  Thus  a complete 
passage  way,  under  cover,  is  established  between 
all  the  separate  halls  of  which  Newnham  College 
consistsi 

As  the  new  building  has  to  extend  over 
the  main  entrance  to  the  quadrangle,  it  has  been 
cast  in  the  form  of  a gateway  tower,  and  the 
entrance  is  commanded  by  a porter’s  lodge.  In 
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the  outer  gateway  will  shortly  be  placed  the 
memorial  gates  to  be  presented  by  former 
students  in  honour  of  Miss  Clough,  the  first 
principal  of  Newnhani. 

The  first  floor  of  the  gateway  tower  is  arranged 
to  form  a flat,  the  residence  of  the  present  principal. 

The  portion  of  corriiior  and  class-room  shown 
on  the  right  of  the  plan  is  the  coinmencernent  of 
the  corridor  of  connexion  referred  to,  which  we 
could  not  %'ery  well  find  room  for  on  the  page. 
It  extends  some  little  distance  to  the  right  of  the 
plan,  with  class-rooms  opening  out  of  it,  and  then 
is  returned  at  a right  angle  to  the  left,  as  a 
corridor  only,  communicating  with  Sidgwick 
Hall. 


DESIGN  FOR  BOAT-HOUSE. 

This  design  resulted  from  an  offer  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Industrial 
Exhibition,  1S94  (to  which  we  have  before 
alluded),  to  give  a prize  to  the  best  of  a set  of 
competitive  designs  sent  in  by  students  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  the  drawings  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition,  which  was  held 
from  the  9th  to  the  iSih  of  April.  The  subject 
given  was  “A  Private  Lake  Boat-House,”  the 
requirements  being  as  follows  : — A boat-house 
suitable  for  two  boats,  with  luncheon-room  over, 
having  serving-room  and  retiring-rooms  attached 
— the  sizes  of  the  various  rooms  being  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  competitors,  as  also 
the  style  and  materials.  The  adjudicators 
were  Mr.  II.  Hartley,  Mr.  T.  H.  Harrison,  and 
Mr.  A.  Culshaw,  Fellows  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Morgan,  of  Chester,  in  the  first  instance,  but  it 
was  afterwards  discovered  that  he  was  ineligible 
to  compete,  and  the  prize  was,  therefore,  trans- 
ferred to  the  second  best  design,  by  Mr.  Otis  W. 
Black,  which  we  publish.  We  must  add  that  we 
only  received  this  latter  piece  of  information,  as 
to  the  transference  of  the  prize,  after  we  had 
lithographed  Mr.  Black’s  design  for  publication, 
and  we  should  have  thought  it  more  creditable  to 
him  if  he  had  told  us  the  facts  fully  at  first, 
instead  of  leaving  us  to  find  them  out  from  an 
official  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  .Students’ 
Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society. 

The  design  is  a good  one,  especially  in  avoiding 
the  tendency  to  rustic  or  miscalled  picturesque  ” 
design  which  is  often  indulged  in  such  construc- 
tions ; it  is  sufficiently  architectural  while  pre- 
serving a certain  lightness  of  character.  The 
plan  has  faults : the  doors  of  ladies’  and  gentle- 
men’s dressing-rooms  should  not  be  exactly  oppo- 
site each  other,  nor  should  they  be  close  to  the 
dressing-tables.  We  are  glad  to  publish  the 
design  as  a record  of  the  result  of  a praiseworthy 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
Committee  in  offering  cncour^ement  to  architec- 
tural students. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  scale  to  the  drawing 
is  the  result  of  an  unde.sirable  and  inconvenient 
practice  too  often  indulged  in  in  competitions,  of 
merely  writing  on  a drawing  “ scale  8 ft. 
to  an  inch”  (or  whatever  it  may  be),  instead 
of  drawing  out  a scale.  When  a drawing 
is  reduced  in  plioto-lithography,  of  course 
this  statement  becomes  incorrect  ; and  as  the 
original  drawing  had  been  sent  back  immediately 
after  being  photographed,  at  its  author’s  request, 
we  had  no  means  of  making  out  a scale  for  the 
lithographed  plate  when  the  omission  was  dis- 
jcovered.  This  is  an  inconvenience  applying  to 
the  .special  case  of  reducing  a drawing,  hut  for 
other  reasons  it  is  always  best  to  draw  out  the 
scale  on  the  drawing,  where  it  is  handy  for  reference 
and  measurement,  instead  of  merely  stating  it  in 
words. 


SOME  SCULPTURE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  illustrations  show  a few  of  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  miscellaneous  works  of 
sculpture,  mostly  on  a small  scale,  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  one  in  the  New  Gallery. 

.Mr.  A.  Drury’s  bronze  “Head  of  St.  Agnes” 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  busts  in  the 
Academy  this  year,  not  only  for  its  execution,  but 
for  the  conception  ; the  expression  of  the  face 
l)eing  stern  and  heroic  rather  than  that  mild 
lamb-like  expression  which  is  commonly  given  to 
St.  Agnes  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Mr. 
Toft's  “The  Oracle”  is  to  some  extent  another 
phase  of  the  idea  displ.nyed  in  his  head  entitled 
“ Mysteriarch  ” in  last  year's  Academy  ; ahead 
of  solemn  and  abstract  expression  with  an  earnest 
forward  gaze.  Miss  Halse’s  “Naughty”  is  a 
charming  study  of  a child's  head. 

“The  Rising  of  the  Dawn”  is  a small 
miniature  group  by  Mr.  E.  Roscoe  Mullins,  in 
the  hall  of  the  New  Gallery. 


The  other  two  are  lifesize  figures.  That  by 
Mr.  Lucchesi,  “ A Vanishing  Dream,”  is  in  the 
Lecture-room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  is  an 
ideal  figure  expressing  the  moment  of  realisation 
of  a disappointed  hope.  Mr.  Toft's  “Goblet  of 
Life  ” we  have  no  doubt  is  founded  on 
Longfellow’s  fine  poem  under  the  same  title — 

“ Then  in  Life's  goblet  freely  press 
The  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness,"  &:c. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  not  rather  too  poignant  and 
strongly  marked  for  sculpture  ; but  it  is  a pathetic 
work  and  a well-designed  figure. 



SANITARY  INSPECTORS’  ASSOCIATION: 

ANNUAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  annual  provincial  conference  of  the  Sani- 
tary I nspectors’  Association  was  held  at  Nottingham 
on  the  nth  and  12th  insts.  The  inaugural  address 
of  the  President,  Sir  B.  W.  Ricliardson,  was 
read  in  his  absence  by  Dr.  Boobbyer,  M.O.H., 
of  Nottingham.  The  local  members,  headed  by 
Mr.  Willbond  (Local  Secretary),  were  supported 
by  the  Town  Clerk,  Sir  S.  G.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Alderman  Blackburn  (Chairman  of  the  Health 
Committee),  and  other  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  Mayor,  the  M.O.IL,  and 
Mr.  John  Parker,  C.E.  The  representatives  of 
affiliated  associations  included  delegates  from 
districts  as  widely  separated  as  Exmouth  and 
Newcastle ; Liverpool.  Manchester,  Stafford, 
Maidstone,  Derby,  and  many  other  centres  in 
England  being  represented  as  well  as  London 
and  Nottingham.  The  proceedings  of  the  first 
day,  after  a conference  of  delegates  from 
district  councils,  consisted  of  a series  of  visits 
to  the  markets,  depots,  sanitary  worlds  and 
improvements  of  the  borough,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Borough  Engineer  (Mr.  A.  Brown)  and 
the  general  manager  of  the  Eastcroft  Refuse 
Destructor  Works  (Mr.  T.  R.  Swaine).  A new 
subway  which  was  visited  contained  a novel  feature 
in  the  recessed  spaces  under  arches  on  each  side  let 
as  workshops  and  stores,  the  rent  of  which  pays 
twice  over  the  interest  on  the  entire  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  subway.  As  a criterion  of  the 
economy  of  such  subways  for  carrying  gas  and 
water  mains  as  well  as  main  drains,  the  engineer 
stated  that  the  old  subway  constructed  thirty-two 
years  ago  had  cost  but  a few  shillings,  while  the 
great  expense  of  breaking  up  and  relaying  the 
pavement  a number  of  times  had  been  entirely 
saved.  Another  innovation  worthy  of  imitation 
elsewhere  was  the  use  of  a small  furnace  invented 
by  Messrs.  Swaine  & Harrison  by  which  a large 
annual  profit  is  made  out  of  the  solder,  the  tin, 
and  the  sheet-iron  obtained  from  the  old  tin  cans 
extracted  from  the  town  refuse. 

The  more  public  part  of  the  proceedings  took 
place  in  the  Council  Chamber  on  the  12th  inst., 
the  Mayor  and  Dr.  Boobbyer  being  again  present. 
The  Mayor  said  that  they  believed  that  they  had 
done  some  things  well  in  matters  sanitary.  They 
had  a very  healthy  town,  and  some  of  its  residents 
said  they  had  a town  some  parts  of  which  were 
beautiful,  enjoyable,  and  veiy  pleasant  to  live  in. 
It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  sanitary  inspectors  to 
make  our  towns  more  fit  to  live  in  than  they  were 
at  present.  This  important  duly  demanded 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge,  which  con- 
ferences such  as  they  were  then  holding  would 
help  them  to  obtain.  He  hoped  their  visit  might 
be  a pleasant  one,  and  that  their  deliberations 
might  tend  to  their  own  advantage  and  that  of 
the  town  of  Nottingham,  which  was  so  glad  to 
welcome  them. 

The  President,  in  the  course  of  Ills  address, 
said  that  the  great  sanitary  progress  made  in 
Nottingham  justified  him  in  believing  that  it  would 
be  found  now  an  ideal  centre  in  llie  track  of 
improvement, the  proof  of  progress  being  found  in 
the  gradual  reduction  of  the  town's  death  rate. 
Sanitarians  were  divided  into  two  schools  ; the 
one  holding  it  to  be  the  duly  of  the  State  to 
control  and  direct  all  matters  that  concerned  the 
public  health,  and  the  other  holding  this  to  be  an 
error.  The  Government,  said  the  latter  school, 
was  overworked,  and  had  already  tasks  in  hand 
that  no  Government  had  either  time  or  ability  to 
perform.  The  idea  of  an  omnipotent  central 
authority  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
English  people  and  would  not  advance  sanitation. 
He  was  in  favour  of  the  view  that  every 
local  authority  should  in  its  own  district  be 
master  of  its  position,  and  do  what  was  best  for 
the  sanitary  needs  of  the  district  it  ruled  over,  but 
he  would  not  advise  that  the  State  should  take  no 
part  in  the  work.  In  his  opinion  there  ought  to 
exist  a Ministry  of  Health,  but  not  such  a 


ministry  as  would  interfere  with  _ the  work  '• 

of  a locality,  or  be  itself  liable  to  interference  > 
through  changes  of  government.  Ihe  work  of  a 
Registration  Department,  Meteorological  Depart-  t 
ment,  and  a Department  of  Analytical  and  • 
Chemical  Research  might  be  united  in  one  super-, 
vising  and  consultative  board,  under  the  prest-  i 
dency  of  a Ministry  of  Health.  This  Council  of  : 
Health  could  also  be  properly  entrusted  with  the  < 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  of  the  . 
Factory  and  Workshops’  Acts,  and  the  manage-'- 
ment  of  Prisons.  To  it  also  should  be  referved  ■. 
all  questions  of  the  construction  of  roads,  parks,  • 
and  works  of  water-supply,  in  which^  the  Central  1 
Government  might  be  concerned.  Without  inter-- 
ference  with  local  matters_  such  a council  could  , 
exert  the  most  beneficial  influence  by  answering  , 
questions  put  by  local  authorities,  and  by  receiv-  * 
ing,  analysing,  condensing,  tabulating,  and  redis- 1 
tributing  to  the  people  at  large,  all  information; 
concerning  matters  of  life  and  health.  It  could,!, 

in  short,  as  one  uniting  centre,  assist  all  local  i 
centres,  and  bring  them  into  harmonious  action,  i 
The  paper  concluded  with  advice  to  the  sanitary  \ 
inspectors  to  be  united  among  themselves,  to  ■ 
acquire  systematic  education  on  special  subjects,  - 
and  lastly  to  go  through  a practical  course  of 
instruction  bearing  on  the  duties  of  their  offices, - 
and  to  attend  courses  of  lectures  on_  sanit.ary ) 
engineering  and  other  subjects  bearing  directly  on  ; 
the  best  means  of  preserving  the  public  health.  1 
With  regard  to  the  vexed  i|uestion  of  examination  ; 
for  the  office  of  sanitary  inspectors,  he  said  the ; 
inspectors  were  tliemselves  most  anxious  that  a 
proper  examining  board,  and  a proper  examina-i 
tion  for  them,  should  be  instituted.  The , 
inspector.',  who  knew  better  than  any  other  body  ) 
the  practical  requirements  of  their  work,  should, 
not  be  kept  out  of  participation  in  the  formation  : 
of  such  a board,  but  should  rather  be  invited  to  . 
take  part  in  it.  By  the  means  he  had  spoken  ot ' 
the  sanitary  inspectors  would  constitute  themselves 
through  the  popular  will  into  a new  order,  h inally, 
said  the  President  in  his  paper,  their  Association  : 
would  be  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  ami 
ought  to  be  saved  in  future  from  every  obstacle  . 
to  the  successful  working  out  of  the  honourable  ■ 
and  useful  task  before  it,  jhat  of  securing  its  own  ; 
unity  and  complete  organization. 

Mr.  II.  Thomas,  who,  in  the  absence  of  then 
President,  had  taken  the  chair,  moved  a vote  of  > 
thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Health  CommUtee,: 
to  which  the  Mayor  responded.  Thanks  were-i 
also  voted  to  Sir  B.  W.  Richardson  for  his 
address.  Two  other  papers  were  read,  the  first, 
by  Dr.  Boobbyer,  in  which  he  offered  some;- 
advice  particularly  to  the  younger  members  of 
the  Association,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  P.  T.f 
Poulson  (Staffordshire  County  Council),  on  the 
question  of  “ Security  of  Tenure  of  Office'’  by 
Sanitary  Inspectors. 

Dr.  Boobbyer  reminded  the  young  inspectors: 
that  the  first  essential  of  fitness  for  the  office  wasti 
a thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  the: 
second  a conscientious  devotion  to  duty.) 
The  inspector  who  understood  his  worki 
would  certainly  believe  in  it,  and  then  so.- 
-would  the  general  public  and  the  Sanitary: 
Authorities.  Enthusiasm  was  often  derided; 
and  theoretic  knowledge  scoffed  at,  but  thd 
Inspectors  would  be  misled  if  they  listened  eitheri 
to  the  sneerers  or  the  scoffers.  Enthusiasm: 
tempered  with  discretion  was  a high  qualificalionr 
for  an  Inspector,  and  was  of  llie  greatest  assistance; 
to  him  in  dealing  with  the  inertia  of  ignorance  or 
the  active  opposition  of  interested  persons  ; and: 
without  a foundation  of  theoretic  knowledge  theitt 
so-called  practical  ability  would  be  of  little  valuee 
Much  was  said  at  meetings  like  that  of  thel 
relations  between  Inspectors  and  Medical  Officers; 
of  Pleallh,  and  he  hoped  his  motives  would  not 
be  misunderstood  when  he  said  that  he  disap-; 
proved,  at  the  present  juncture,  of  placing  the 
Inspector  in  a position  independent  of  the  Medical 
Officer,  in  the  way  that  obtained  in  some  parts  ot 
Scotland.  The  objects  aimed  at  by  the  Medical. 
Officer  of  Health  and  the  Sanitary  Inspector 
ought  to  be,  and  were,  the  same,  but  if  thesa 
oflicials  were  working  at  cross  purposes,  the 
public  would  be  the  losers,  and  their  work  and 
authority  would  suffer.  Above  all,  let  them  not 
suppose  that  they  had  reached,  or  come  withirl 
measurable  distance  of,  finality  in  their  knowv 
ledge  or  their  methods.  All  who  had  eyes  to  set; 
agreed  that  the  science  of  Public  Health  was  ar 
infant — and  an  infant  yet  in  long  clothes. 

Mr.  Poulson  in  his  paper  pointed  out  ihat,_b) 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act  of  1S91,  Medma: 
Officers  of  Health  could  not  now  be  appointed  fo* 
a limited  period  only  and  could  not  be  reraovei. 
by  the  sanitary  authority  except  with  the  consen. 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  He  furlhc. 
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pointed  out  that  the  two  words  “Sanitary 
Inspector  ” followed  the  words  “ Medical  Officer 
of  Health,’’  in  the  section  of  the  Act  referred  to, 
IS  it  was  drafted,  but  that — and  the  fact  was  a 
.amenlable  one — these  two  words  were  expunged 
It  a later  stage,  at  the  instance  of  a member  of  the 
British  House  of  Representatives.  If  the  M.O.H. 
needed  the  protection  of  the  Act,  for  fixity  of 
enure  in  his  office,  the  Inspector  required  it  also. 
Under  the  system  of  annual  appointments,  he  was 
objected  to  antagonistic  influences  and  was  often 
tompelled,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  offence  to 
3ersons  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  oppose  his 
'eappoiiitment,  to  “tone  down ’’the  lurid  glare 
>f  nuisances  in  his  district,  and  make  them  appear 
ess  injurious  than  they  really  were.  If  he  “put 
natters  too  strong,”  the  consequences  might  be 
lisaslrous  to  himself  and  his  family.  Mr.  Poulson 
irged  the  Association  to  endeavour  to  enlist  the 
ympathies  of  the  public  through  the  Press  and 
he  individual  members  of  the  Association  to  send 
afonnation  of  meetings  addressed  by  candidates 
br  municipal  and  Parliamentary  honours,  to  their 
ocal  secretaries,  in  order  that  questions  might  be 
>ut  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  or  were  not  in 
avour  of  giving  fixity  of  tenure  to  sanitary 
nspectors. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  readers  of 
loth  the  papers,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilkinson 
Derby)  and  Mr.  Jacklin  (Maidstone)  supported 
’y  Mr.  Fairchild.  (Clapham),  Mr.  Lindley 
Batley),  Mr.  Washington  Lyon  (hon.  member), 
Ir.  Councillor  Robinson  (Nottingham),  and  the 
.hairnian,  who  declared  ^ir.  I’oulson’.s  pajjer  to 
i the  best  he  had  heard  on  the  subject  of 
' Tenure  of  Office."  \'otes  of  thanks  were  also 
ccorded  to  the  local  secrelary,  Mr.  Willbond,  and 
5 the  President. 

Before  the  meeting  closed  Mr.  Tidman,  C.E., 
lovcd  a resolution  calling  upon  the  conference  to 
ut  on  record  an  expression  of  regret  that  the 
rovernment  had  not  included  the  Sanitary 
nspectors’  Association  in  the  list  of  bodies 
ivited  to  prepare  a sclitme  of  examinations  for 
anitary  Inspectors.  The  motion  was  carried 
nanimnusly,  and  the  members  were  invited 
) partake  of  a luncheon,  provided  in  another 
art  of  the  building  by  tlie  courtesy  of  the  Health 
oinmitlee. 

In  the  afternoon  the  visitors  jiroceeded  in  a 
3dy  to  the  Guildhall,  where  a large  photograjihic 
roup  was  taken,  the  provincial  and  metropolitan 
jpresentatives  of  Councils,  under  the  presidency 
f Mr.  II.  Thomas,  meeting  again  at  a later  hour 
the  Council-room,  for  the  discussion  of  proposed 
terations  of  rules.  This  terminated  the  pro- 
leding.s. 


HARRIS  TFXUNICAL  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

We  have  been  asked  to  publish  the  following 
irrespondence  : — 

22,  Guildhall-street,  Preston, 
May  2,  1894. 

0 the  Council  of  the  Harris  Institute,  Preston. 
Gentlemen, — We,  ihe  undersigned  unsuccessful 
'mpeting  architects  for  the  erection  of  the  Harris 
jchnical  .School,  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of 
e Harris  Institute  Council  to  the  following  points 
connexion  with  the  competition  which  appear  to 
, on  the  face  of  them,  to  constitute  a breach  of  the 
rms  under  which  we  entered  into  the  competition. 
It  would  appear  : — 

(i. ) That  the  first  clause  of  the  Instructions  lays 
down  "that  the  amount  for  shell  of 
building  from  bottom  of  footings  upwards, 
including  supply  of  gas,  water,  and  low- 
pressure  heating  apparatus  throughout  the 
building,  painting,  finishing,  and  architects' 
commission,  must  not  exceed  8,500/." 

(2.)  That  the  Council  have  selected,  and  are 
about  to  carry  out,  a design  which  is  to 
cost  13,000/. 

(3.)  That  the  costliness  of  the  design — according 
to  the  statement  of  a member  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  Healey — has  been  cut  down 
to  come  within  this  13.000/. 
jWe  would  desire  to  point  out  that,  under  these 
^•cumstanoes,  those  competitors  whose  designs 
ere  in  accordance  with  the  limit  of  cost  laid  down 
je  thus  placed  in  an  unfair  position  by  the 
Iceptance  of  a design  which,  by  the  first  clause  of 
Is  Inslruction.s,  ought  to  have  been  disqualified. 
IHaving  regard,  therefore,  to  our  rights  as  com- 
jtitqrs,  and  with  a view  to  ascertaining  our 
isition,  we  would  respectfully  request  that  the 
ij)uncil  should  satisfy  us  on  the  following  points  : — 
;|(i.)  Whether  the  selected  design  is  proposed  to 
u be  carried  out. 

H(2.  ) Whether  the  contract  plans  are  in  conformity 
with  the  design  as  selected,  or  otherwise. 

1(3  ) Whether  the  contract  plans  include  any 

1 greater  extent  of  building  than  the  8,500/. 

j was  stipulated  to  provide  for,  including 
j architect’s  commission,  and  whether  they 


include  “ supply  of  gas,  water,  low-pressure 
heating  apparatus  throughout  the  building, 
painting,  and  finishing." 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  respectfully  yours, 
Joseph  V.  Hibbekt  (Preston). 

G.  Sedger  (London). 

Garlick  & Sykes  (Preston). 

Stones  Sc  Gradwell  (Blackburn). 

HARRIS  INSTITUTE,  PRESTON, 

May  9,  1894. 

Dear  Sir. — Your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.  addressed 
to  the  Council  of  the  Harris  Institute,  signed  by 
yourself  and  other  architects,  was  laid  before  the 
Council  at  their  meeting  to-day. 

The  Council  are  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  the  competitive  plans  for 
the  new  Technical  School. 

The  plans  were  reported  upon  by  a competent  and 
independent  assessor,  and  the  selected  plan  was 
chosen  by  the  Building  Committee,  and  their 
choice  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  after  a full 
consideration  of  his  report, 

The  Council  consider  that  they  have  fairly  and 
properly  selected  the  best  and  most  suitable  plan, 
and  that  no  competitor  has  any  reason  for 
complaint. 

Will  you  please  communicate  this  reply  to  the 
other  gentlemen  who  have  signed  the  letter. 

I am,  yours  truly, 

Thomas  R.  Jolly,  Secretary. 

Jos.  V.  Hibbert,  Esq., 

Guildhall-street. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Gillingham  and  Grange  U.D.  Schools. 
— The  result  of  the  competition  for  schools 
in  the  St.  Barnabas’  district  of  the  Gilling- 
ham and  Grange  School  Board  was  made 
known  on  the  loth  inst.  A special  meeting 
of  the  Board  was  held  to  consider  the  plans,  and 
the  following  eight  designs  were  selected,  the 
final  selection  being  deferred  : — “ Light  and 
Air,”  Matthew  Chambers,  Chatham  ; “Thought," 
J.  W.  Nash,  Rochester;  “Father  Thames,” 
1’.  A.  Todd,  33,  Old  Queen-street,  Westminster  ; 
“Educational,”}.  M.  Finn,  Exeter;  “Neptune," 
E.  Habershon,  Lonsdale  Chambers,  27,  Chancery- 
lane,  London,  W.C. ; “ Experience,”  G.  K.  Bond, 
Rochester;  “ Practical,”  M.  Chambers, Chatham; 
“ Fortuna,”  F.  Ilingston,  Portland  House, 
Basinghall-street,  London,  E.C. 

Church,  Cockington,  Torquay. — Twenty- 
one  designs  were  sent  in  on  May  i in  response  to 
an  advertisement  inviting  designs  for  a new  church 
for  Cockington,  which  is  now  practically  a suburb 
of  Torqu.iy.  The  assessor,  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham, 
after  going  carefully  through  all  the  designs, 
selected  five  for  special  consideration,  Nos.  2,  4, 
II,  I5andi6.  All  of  these  presented  considerable, 
one  or  two  of  them  exceptional,  merit  archi- 
tecturally, but  on  more  detailed  examination  the 
assessor  concluded  that  no  one  of  them  could  be 
built  for  the  stipulated  sum  (5,000/.)  except 
No.  4,  which  was  accordingly  selected,  and 
was  found  to  be  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Nicholson, 
M.A.,  of  London.  Mr.  Nicholson  has 
adopted  the  form,  common  in  old  Devonshire 
churches  of  the  district,  of  three  nearly  equal 
aisles  in  the  nave,  each  with  a ridge  roof,  and  no 
clearstory;  a form  of  design  which,  avoiding  lofty 
walls  and  multiplication  of  windows,  is  essentially 
economical  ; a paramount  consideration  where  it 
was  desired  to  provide  a church  to  seat  600  at  the 
low  cost  of  5,000/. 

1 ♦ I 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Sheekield  Society  of  Architects  and 
Surveyors. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  School  of  Art  on  the  loth  inst., 
Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs,  the  President,  occupying  the. 
chair.  The  hon.  secretary  read  his  annual 
report  which  was  adopted  after  some  discussion. 
Mr.  Gibbs  remarked,  in  moving  the  adoption, 
that  there  was  a good  field  of  work  for  the  new 
Council  to  take  in  hand,  and  he  thought  that 
more  might  be  done  in  the  future  than  had  been 
attempted  in  tlie  past  if  the  younger  members 
especially  put  their  hands  to  the  work  and 
cordially  supported  the  new  Council.  The 
Treasurer’s  report  was  also  read  and  adopted,  and 
it  was  decided  tliat  both  reports  should  be  printed 
and  circulated.  The  deaths  of  the  late  E. 
McDougall  and  B.  H.  Wightman,  Fellows,  were 
announced,  and  votes  of  condolence  with  their 
families  were  agreed  to.  A ballot  then  took 
place,  Messrs.  C.  Gibson  and  E.  Winder,  jun., 
acting  as  scrutineers,  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  follow- 
ing result : — Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs  was  re-elected 
President ; Mr.  E.  Hadfield  was  elected  Vice- 
President ; Mr.  F.  Fowler,  Treasurer ; and  Mr. 
C.  J.  Innocent,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  the  following 


gentlemen  in  addition  to  the  past  Presidents  were 
elected  to  serve  on  the  Council  : — Messrs.  R. 
Fowler,  J.  Smith,  H.  W.  Lockwood,  and 
Thos.  Winder,  Fellows,  and  W.  C.  Fenton, 
Associate,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Wigfull  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Mitchell-Withers  were  elected  Auditors.  The 
President  pointed  out  that  Sheffield  had  been 
made,  by  agreement  with  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  the  allied  country  archi- 
tectural societies,  the  centre  of  a province,  which 
included  Derbyshire,  Northern  Lincolnshire,  and 
part  of  South  Yorkshire,  and  on  his  suggestion  a 
draft  letter,  to  members  of  the  Royal  Institute 
residing  in  the  province,  was  read  and  adopted. 
A discussion  then  took  place  on  the  general 
working  of  the  society,  and  a number  of  resolu- 
tions were  passed  for  the  early  consideration  of 
the  new  Council. 


(EorresponDence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATION  OF 
THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Sir, — I have  no  desire  to  continue  this  corre- 
spondence, but  I beg  to  enter  my  protest  against  the 
misrepresentation  and  rather  ungenerous  language 
in  which  your  correspondent,  Mr.  William  Henman, 
indulges. 

Your  leading  article  criticised  the  Report  most 
fairly  and  favourably,  only  you  objected— under 
error — to  one  of  my  recommendations,  which  error- 
after  being  pointed  out  by  me— you  most  courteously 
admitted. 

From  what  Mr.  Henman  writes,  in  the  4th 
paragraph  of  his  letter,  it  does  appear  to  me  that 
he  has  neither  seen  nor  read  the  Report  in  question, 
and  I shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  send  the  gentleman 
a copy,  should  you  very  kindly  favour  me  with  his 
address. 

Sir  Isaac  Holden,  Bart.,  M.P  , is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  men  of  the  century,  and  understands  the 
science  of  ventilation,  practically,  if  any  man  does. 

This  venerable  baronet  and  successful  inventor 
writes : — 

"I  have  read  with  care  your  Report,  and  find  it 
everything  I could  wish.  It  is  very  sound,  both 
scientifically  and  practically.  I hope  it  will  lead  to 
improvement. " 

An  eminent  architect  and  well-known  specialist  in 
ventilation  writes; — " I have  read  with  interest  your 
report  on  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  I think  you 
have  put  your  finger  on  the  true  cause  of  the  stutfi- 
ness  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I have  before  now 
tried  (very  much  in  vain)  to  drive  the  idea  into 
people's  heads  that  one  can  pass  an  ample  supply  of 
fresh  air  through  an  apartment  without  ventilating 
it.  What  you  suggest  is  the  proper  remedy." 

I think  these  samples  of  unbiassed  opinion — of 
many  I have  already  received — from  experts,  may 
safely  be  placed  against  that  of  Mr.  William 
Henman  and  his  elementary  facts. 

Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  so  long  as 
architects  hold  views  on  ventilation  similar  to  those 
expressed  by  your  correspondent — who  apparently 
pins  his  faith  so  firmly  to  the  Plenum  system  or 
"propulsion  pure  and  simple" — colossal  buildings 
like  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  London  Law 
Courts,  the  National  Liberal  Club,  &c. , will  con- 
tinue to  be  notoriously  badly  ventilated  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  James  Keith, 

Assoc.  M.lnst.C.E. 


BOILER  EXPLOSION.S. 

Sir, — “ .Eolus  " writes  as  if  all  that  were  neces- 
sary to  make  the  hot-water  fittings  in  our  houses 
perfect  as  to  working  and  safety  were  to  stop  giving 
such  work  to  plumbers,  and  to  let  it  be  done  only 
by  "hot-water  fitters."  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  hot-water  fitters  have  enough  to  do  with 
pleasing  their  customers  as  it  is,  as  to  giving  satis- 
factory heating,  without  asking  them  to  dabble  in 
plumbers’  work. 

One  friend  of  mine  who  does  a large  amount  of 
work  in  hot-water  fitting  for  heating  buildings  does 
nothing,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  in  the  way  of  inter- 
fering with  hot-water  work  for  plumbing  sanitary 
appliances.  Ironmongers,  again,  here  employ 
plumbers  to  fit  in  the  hot-water  pipes  when  fitting 
in  their  kitchen  ranges.  The  "plumber"  who 
cannot  fit  in  the  hot-water  pipes  to  and  for  his 
sanitary  appliances  as  well  as  the  cold  ones  is  only 
half  a plumber — his  education  in  his  tr.ade  is  only 
half-finished.  ‘ ‘ .-Eolus  " has  told  us  nothing  new  in 
the  way  of  precautions.  These  have  been  pointed 
out  often  before,  but  in  the  case,  e.g.,  of  dead- 
weight safety-valves  it  is  difficult,  and  espe- 
cially in  new  work,  to  get  the  architects  or 
measurers  to  specify  them  in  the  schedules,  and 
the  plumbers  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  so 
philanthropic  as  to  either  put  them  on  for  nothing, 
or  to  do  so  in  defiance  of  the  architect  or  customer. 

I have  lately  used  dead-weight  safety-valves  myself 
on  the  top  of  the  hot-water  tank  a few  feet  from  the 
boiler,  while  I have  had  a safety-valve  on  the  upper 
pipe  between  the  tank  and  the  boiler  in  my  own 
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' .-Eolus  ” be  £ 


house  for  the  last  ten  years,  so  if  , 

•■hot-water  fitter"  himself,  there  is  nothing  in  his 
letter  to  show  that  he  can  teach  us  anything  as 
plumbers,  so  far  as  the  hot-water  work  of  plumbing 
Lnitarv  appliances  is  concerned.  There  are  good 
and  bad  plumbers,  just  as  there  are  good  and  bad 
hot-watei  filters.  If  the  work  be  given  to  an  incotn- 
petenl  man,  be  he  *'  plumber"  or  “filter,  theresult 
is  likely  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Cheap  estimating 
also  tempts  to  bad  work,  such  as  I came  across  a 
few  days  ago  and  condemned — possibly  it  was  done 
by  a “ hot-water  fitter  " ?— viz.  , connecting  the  hot- 
water  crane  at  the  kitchen  sink  to  the  circulating 
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THE 


granules  and  fragments  of  crinoids,  &c.,  are  noi 
only  themselves  very  ciystalline,  but  thi 
■ abundant  matrix  holding  them  together  is  equal! 

STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL  ’ so.  The  harder  stones  break  with  a hack* 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING  fracture,  The  internal  decoration  of  Magdalei 

STONES XX  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  is  of  Leckhamptor 

stone. 

7.  THE  COTTESWOLD  DISTRICT.  , Tainton,  some  miles  to  the  south-east  0 

VERY  large  number  of  quarries,  for  the  , Leckhampton,  has  been  celebrated  for  man} 
most  pari  used  for  purely  local  purposes,  j years  for  its  freestones,  though  quarries  at  Taintor 

are  situated  in  the  oolitic  rocks  stretching  i itself — on  the  downs — are  either  closed  or  bu! 

northward  from  Bath  to  the  neighbourhood  of ' spasmodically  worked.  They  provided  th' 
Cheltenham  and  beyond.  The  accompanying  I material  for  some  of  the  oldest  buildings  ii 


pipe  between  the  boiler  and  tank  (so  as  to  save  a I Cheltenham  and  beyond.  Ihe  accompanying  1 material  for  some  ot  the  oldest  buildings  11 
fcw  feet  of  pipe),  instead  of  connecting  to  above  the  i geological  sketch  map  (fig.  32)  indicates  the  sites  , Oxford,  viz.,  those  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  am 
^ ' ‘ fourteenth  centuries 

which  are  still  in  a gooc 


state  of  preservatioft 
The  church  at  Burford 
and  many  other  edifice 
in  the  vicinity,  are  alsi 
witnesses  of  the  excel 
lence  of  the  material.  3 
was  used  in  the  interio 
of  St.  Paul’s  ICathedraj 
and  in  many  olh<' 
London  churches. 

The  Great  Oolite  ha) 
been  extensively  quarrie 
at  Windrush,  in  the  sam 
district,  where  the  ston 
is  followed  under  th 
hill  by  tunnelling.  TH 
material  is  a fine  whit 


oolite,  coming  out  in  lare 
e I 


blocks,  the  only  zone  i 
for  quarrying  being  abo> 
7 ft.  in  thickness.  Itnia 
be  described  as  a cream 
coloured  stone,  with  firt 
oolitic  granules  in 
crystalline  matrix,  fraf 
ments  of  shells,  &c.,  ni 
being  very  abundam 
Four  miles  to  the  eas; 
at  Burford,  are  seven 
freestone  quarries  suppb 
ing  the  wants  of  tl 
neighbourhood. 

The  building  stones  i: 
Painswick  are,  perhapi 
better  known  than  ar. 
others  on  the  Cotte 
wolds,  and  deservedly  s 
They  are  situated  on  tl 
high  ground  to  the  nort 
of  the  village.  The  st" 
dent  may  be  cauliont 
as  to  the  source  of  origi 
of  several  so-call< 
“ Painswick  stones; 
which  do  not  come  froi 
the  point  now  under  co: 
sideration,  but  are  four 
near  Stroud,  and  on  tl 
road  to  Tetbury.  I 
deed,  the  term  seems  ■ 
be  applied  to  all  tl 
cream-coloured  buildinji 
stones  raised  some  mil 
to  the  south  and  east  • 
Painswick.  Inthevicini 
of  the  last-mentiont 
place  are  four  princip 
workings,  known  as  Fla' 
tation,  Painswick  Hil 
.Scotchguar  Hill  (• 
Hedge  Hill),  and  Fri' 
quarries  respectively. 


tank.  The  Uad  effect  of  this  was  to  empty  the  tank 
if  cold  supply  was  temporarily  off. 

W.  P.  BUCIIAN'. 


■ of  about  eighty  of  the  principal  workings,  but 
although  we  are  well  acquainted  with  many  of 
! them,  we  are  precluded,  for  want  of  space,  from 
I describing  other  than  the  more  important  centres, 
j The  best  areas  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Leckhampton, 

: Tainton,  Painswick,  Minchinbampton,  and  Nails-] 

; worlh.  The  building  'tones  occur  on  two  horizons,  ' 
separated  b>  a bed  of  oolitic  marl,  and  are  known 
as  the  lower  and  upper  freestones,  re.'pectively.  1 
The  quarries  at  I eckhampton,  situated  near  the  I 
summit  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  escarpment  over- ; 
looking  Cheltenham,  are  regarded  as  classic  ground 
for  the  study  of  that  formation.  The  stone  is  let  ■ 
down  the  steep  incline  to  the  plain  beneath  by 
means  of  a winding  apparatus,  but  a comparatively 
small  quantity  of  the  material  is  used  for  building 
purposes.  The  lower  freestone  is  here  about , 
no  ft.  in  thickness.  It  is,  in  general,  rather  hard, 
arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  oolitic . 


Section  at  Plantation. 
Quatty. 

Rubble  and  rough  stor 
24  ft.  in  thickness. 
Building  stone,  closely 
bedded  and  irregularly 
jointed 24  ft.  in  thickness.  ■ 


The  joints  being  so  close  together  the  avera{ 
blocks  yielded  are  rather  small  ; but  one  takt 
out  at  the  time  of  our  visit  measured  as  much  : 
7 ft.  by  4 ft.  by  2 ft.  6 in.,  and  was  about  to  \ 
despatched  to  Gloucester  Cathedral.  The  stot 
is  never  blasted  except  at  such  places  as  the  join 
may  run  tight.  It  is  of  a light  cream  colour,  ar 
may  be  described  as  very  fine-grained,  compese 
of  minute  and  regular  oolitic  granules  embMdft 
in  a crystalline  matrix  : shell  matter  is  rare.  . 
differs  from  the  Bath  stones,  with  which  it  h; 
considerable  analogy,  by  tlie  more  ciystalln 
nature  of  the  granules,  and  by  its  exceeding 
fine  and  uniform  grain. 

Passing  out  of  the  wood  we  ascend  nearly 
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le  sumiiiit  of  the  hill,  and  walking  over  some 
owns  see  the 

Section  at  Paimu'ick  Hill  Quarry. 

Overburden,  rubble,  and  rough  stone,  mostly 

burnt  into  lime  10  ft.  in  thickness. 

Building  stone,  irregularly  bedded,  joints 

frequent  40  ft.  in  thickness. 

The  best  beds  are  situated  about  12  ft.  to  20  ft. 
om  the  base,  where  we  saw  some  blocks  5 ft. 
1 the  bed.  Other  blocks  measured  4 ft.  by  9 ft. 
y 4 ft.  and  8 fc.  by  3 ft.  6 in.  by  4 ft.  The 
opearance  of  the  stone  in  the  quarry  is  very 
itisfactory  ; we  noticed  that  when  dry  it  is  hard 
lough  to  take  a slight  polish,  and  were  conse- 
jently  not  surprised  to  observe  that  its  rate  of 
eathering  was  extremely  slow.  Its  micro-struc- 
ire  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  from  the  last 
larry  described.  In  selecting  these  I’ainswick 
ones,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are 
ee  from  small  iron-stained  holes.  In  the 
ittom  beds  of  the  quarry  now  being  described 
lese  holes  are  somewhat  frequent,  and  they  are 
it  altogether  absent  from  any  of  the  beds. 

At  the  summit  of  the  hilt  is  a large  ancient 
itrenchment,  several  old  quarries,  and  one  or 
1^0  new  ones  ; judging  from  the  enormous  waste 
;aps,  the  stone  industry  hereabouts  must  at  one 
ne  have  been  in  a very  thriving  condition.  All 
e quarrymen  now  employed  in  the  district  are 
i day  work  ; and  the  piece-work  system  is  not 
lopted,  even  for  masons  and  sawyers. 

Returning  to  Stroud,  we  ascend  the  steep  Rod- 
)rough  Hill,*  and  taking  the  Telbury  road,  a 
ilk  of  three  miles  brings  us  on  Minchinhampton 
immon,  where  there  are  several  quarries  in  the 
reat  Oolite.  The  blocks  obtained  are  of  any 
acticable  size,  and  they  are  of  a light  greyish 
It.  The  structure  of  this  stone  is  somewhat 
marlcable,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  our 
ustration  {fig.  33).  It  is  made  of  extremely 
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IG.  33. — Mici-o-structure  of  I^Iinchinhampton 
Stone. 


all  and  crystalline  oolitic  granules,  with  equally 
aute  skeletonised  shell  fragments,  and  an  occa- 
nal  larger  piece,  the  whole  being  bound 
ether  by  a highly  crystalline  matrix,  partly 
careous  and  partly  siliceous.  Here  and  there 
free  quartz  sand  grains,  whilst  ovoid  holes 
lote  the  former  existence  of  large  and  appa- ' 
tly  well-formed  oolitic  granules.  We  particu- 
y noted  that  for  the  most  part  the  holes  were 
re  when  the  stone  was  in  situ,  and  they  do 
: therefore  owe  their  origin  to  the  preparing 
cesses.  The  student  will  see  at  a glance  that 
structure  of  Minchinhampton  Common  free- 
tie  is  totally  different  to  that  of  any  other 
terial  hitherto  described.  When  carefully 
teted  it  should  be  durable  ; some  beds  are  hard 
lugh  to  take  a slight  polish.  It  is  sometimes 
>wn  as  “ Hampton  stone.” 


Iew  Factories  Bill  and  Glasgow  Building 
3ULATIONS. — The  measure  introduced  by  the 
me  Secretary  to  amend  and  extend  the  law 
{.ting  to  factories  and  workshops  contains  some 

i ‘resting  provisions.  Under  the  Glasgow  Buildings 
fulations  Act  it  is  provided  that  where  there  is 
ated  above  the  first  floor  a workroom,  in  which 
fe  than  ten  persons  are  employed,  it  must  have  a 
sage  or  stair,  having  access  to  a street  or  court, 

I built  of  incombustible  material.  In  this  respect 
Act  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  Bill  now  before 
iliament.  as  it,  for  the  first  time  in  a public 
eral  statute,  contains  clauses  providing  a similar 
iguard. — Glasgow  Evening  Nt'ws. 


or  illustratioti  of  this  see  the  Builder  for  October  28, 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

New  Church  at  Pembroke  Dock.— On  the 
2nd  inst.  the  memorial  stone  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church, 
Pennar,  was  laid  by  Lady  Catherine  Allen.  The 
site  for  the  building  was  given  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  structure  will  be  of  hammered  lime- 
stone indigenous  to  the  locality,  with  Bath-stone 
dressings.  The  principal  dimensions  are  : — Length, 
84  ft.  ; breadth,  47  ft.  ; with  a bell  turret  at  the 
west-end.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Nicholls  & 
Son,  Hereford,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Davies 
it  Morgan,  Pembroke,  whose  contract  is  for  1,687/. 

Building  Operations  in  Edinburgh. — No 
fewer  than  thirty-four  applications  for  warrant  came 
before  the  Edinburgh  Dean  of  Guild  Court  on  the 
and  inst.  A number  of  them  had  reference  to  altera- 
tions merely ; one  or  two,  however,  embodied  rather 
extensive  building  schemes.  The  fifteen  warrants 
granted  included  one  to  the  North  British  Railway 
Company  to  execute  alterations  at  Haymarket 
Station,  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  scheme 
for  the  doubling  of  the  railway  line  between  Corstor- 
phine  and  Abbeyfaill, 

Memorial  Hall,  Seaham  Harbour,  New- 
castle.—On  the  5th  inst.  the  foundation  and 
memorial  stones  of  a hall  which  it  is  llie  intention 
of  the  employes  of  the  Seaham  Harbour  bottleworks 
to  erect  to  the  memory  of  their  late  employer,  Mr. 
Robert  Candlisb,  were  laid.  The  building  is  to  be 
erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Frank  Caws,  architect, 
Sunderland.  It  will  have  a frontage  of  40  ft.  in  one 
direction,  and  of  about  56  ft.  in  the  other.  The 
Memorial  Hall  proper  will  occupy  rather  more  than 
one-half  of  the  site.  It  is  about  48  ft.  long, 
22  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  about  21  ft.  high,  and  will  be 
used  as  a concert-hall  and  meeting-room.  The 
other  part  of  the  site  will  be  occupied  in  front  by  a 
game-room  and  a news-room.  Over  these  will  be 
the  committee-room.  The  main  entrance  will  have 
a wide  double  doorway,  surmounted  by  a semi- 
circular terra-cotta  arch,  resting  on  carved  side 
columns.  The  arch  covers  a porch,  at  the  back  of 
which  are  the  main  doors  admitting  to  the  hall,  and 
over  these  are  fanlights  executed  in  stained  glass. 
Above  the  porch  is  a small  music-gallery  com- 
municating with  the  news-room.  All  the  windosvs 
of  the  hall  and  main  front  will  have  cathedral-tinted 
leaded  glass,  and  there  will  be  a dado  of  pitch  pine 
round  the  hall  about  4 ft.  high.  Inside  the  hall  will 
be  placed  a bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Candlisb,  modelled 
in  high  relief  by  George  Tinworth.  The  contractor 
for  the  whole  of  the  work  is  Mr.  George  Gradon,  of 
Durham  ; the  plastering  has  been  sub-let  to  Mr. 
Rule,  of  Sunderland;  the  plumbing  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
Kirtley,  Sunderland  ; and  the  painting  and  glazing 
to  Mr.  G.  N.  .-Vrnison,  Sunderland. 

Methodist  Chapel,  Belfast. — On  the  4th 
inst.  the  new  chapel  at  Osborne  Park,  Belfast,  was 
dedicated.  The  ground  on  which  the  edifice  is  erected 
is  situated  near  the  I..isburn-road  end  of  Osborne 
Park,  on  which  it  has  a frontage  of  100  ft.  The 
internal  dimensions  of  the  church  are  68  ft.  long 
and  35  ft.  wide,  in  which  provision  has  been  made 
for  seating  420  adults.  The  elevations  of  the  build- 
ings are  in  Late  Gothic  style,  built  of  red  bricks, 
with  dressings  of  red  sandstone.  The  front  eleva- 
tion contains  the  entrance  doorway,  over  which 
is  a four-light  window,  with  cusped  work  in  the 
heads  of  the  lights.  The  buttresses  in  the  front  are 
terminated  by  pinnacles  of  wrought  stone.  The 
body  of  the  church  has  two  aisles,  with  pews  in 
the  centre,  and  also  at  the  sides.  The  pulpit  is  con- 
structed in  pitch  pine,  with  moulded  arcading. 
Accommodation  for  the  choir  has  been  provided  on 
a raised  platform  adjacent  to  the  pulpit,  behind ' 
which  is  situated  the  chamber  for  the  organ.  The 
roof  timbers,  which  are  exposed  to  view,  have  been 
built  of  pitch  pine,  the  ceiling  being  formed  by 
sheeting,  the  underside  of  rafters  with  wood  of  light 
colour.  The  windows  are  glazed  in  cathedral  leaded 
lights.  The  church  is  heated  by  Musgrave's  small-  ' 
bore  apparatus,  and  the  gasfitting  executed  by  Mr. 
Willis.  The  church  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Kidd, 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Phillips,  C.E.,  both  of  Belfast. 

The  Restoration  of  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral.— A dedicatory  service  was  held  at  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Peterborough, 
on  the  loth  inst.,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
restoration  of  the  edifice.  The  new  works  consist 
of — r.  An  organ  by  Hills  & Son,  costing  4,400/.  ; 

2.  The  reredos  and  baltlachino  of  alabaster,  at  a 
cost  of  1,300/.,  from  a design  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Cosmita,  in  Rome.  The  architect  was  Mr. 

J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.  ; 3.  Choir  gates  of  hand  work- 
manship by  Singer,  of  Frome  ; 4.  The  sanctuary 
screens  of  hand-wrought  grill  work  by  Gibbons  and 
White,  450/.  These  fill  the  four  east  bays  of  the 
choir;  5.  The  completion  of  the  mosaic  pavement, 
by  Messrs.  Davison,  the  builders  of  the  baldachino  ; 

6.  The  re-table  of  alabaster  ; 7.  Eight  stalls,  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough  ; 

8.  Altar-rails,  sub-stalls,  lay-clerks',  and  choristers' 
seats  ; 9.  Credence  table  of  Hoptonstone,  the  whole 
costing  9,000/.,  in  addition  to  30,000/.  already 
expended. 

Tower,  Blackpool. — The  Blackpool  Tower 
was  opened  to  visitors  on  Monday.  The  buildings 
weie  commenced  during  the  winter  of  1891-92. 
Althcugh  the  structure  itself  has  been  practically 
finisheo,  other  details  of  the  original  scheme,  such 
as  restaurants,  assembly-room  for  dancing,  &c,,  are 


still  in  course  of  construction.  The  formal  opening 
will  not  take  place  until  late  in  the  season.  From 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  steel  llagslaft',  the  tower 
is  a little  over  500  ft.  high.  The  main  platform  is  at 
a height  of  410  ft.,  being  completely  under  cover  and 
cased  in  with  plate-glass  fi.xtures.  Two  lifts,  worked 
by  hydraulic  power,  make  the  ascent  and  descent  in 
a little  under  one  minute  for  each  journey.  Messrs. 
Maxwell  & Tuke,  of  Manche.ster,  were  the  designers 
of  the  tower.  Messrs.  Heenan  & Froude,  of 
Manchester,  supplied  the  steel  and  iron  work,  let- 
ting the  subcontract  of  erection  to  Mr.  James  Bell, 
of  Liverpool. 

Catholic  Schools  at  Blyth.— The  Rev.  John 
Cuthbert  Hedley,  O.S.B.,  D.D.,  recently  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  new  schools  to  be  built  in  connexion 
with  Our  Lady  and  Sir  Wilfrid's  Catholic  Church, 
Waterloo-road,  Blyth.  The  structure  is  to  be 
built  of  ordinary  red  brick  with  stone  facings,  and 
will  comprise  two  large  class-rooms  and  a mixed 
school.  Mr.  Charles  Walker,  of  Newcastle,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Cecil  E.  McCann,  of  Malvern, 
the  builder. 

Church.  Skelmanthorpk,  Yorkshire.— On 
the  i2th  inst.  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  S.  Aidan's  Church,  at 
Skelmanthorpe.  About  eight  months  agoi  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  to  build  a church,  and  a 
building  committee  was  appointed.  Messrs.  Bodley 
ic  Garner,  of  London,  prepared  plans  for  the  church 
estimated  to  cost  4,000/,  if  the  whole  were  carried 
out,  or  3,000/.  if  the  south  aisle  were  not  built.  The 
tender  of  Messrs.  George  Hinchclife  & Son,  con- 
tractors, Clayton  West,  for  the  lesser  scheme  was 
2,407/.,  anil  this  was  accepted. 

Ke.storation  ok  Bacton  Church,  Wale-s.— 
On  the  8th  inst.  the  ancient  Welsh  Church  at 
Bacton,  near  Pontrilas,  was  reopened  after  under- 
going restoration,  at  a cost  of  1,100/.  Tlie  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  local  workmen,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Nicholson  & Son.  architects, 
Hereford. 

Free  Library,  Gorton.— A free  public  library 
for  the  Gorton  district,  established  by  the  Manches- 
ter Corporation,  was  opened  on  the  5th  inst.  by  Dr. 
A.  W.  Ward,  Principal  of  Owen's  College.  The 
library  is  built  on  a triangular  plot  of  ground 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Gorton-lane  and  Belle 
Vue-street.  The  portion  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
streets  is  an  octagon  measuring  29  ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter,  and  communicating  by  wide  arched  open- 
ings with  two  wings,  each  21  ft.  wide,  facing  the  two 
streets,  the  portion  between  them  forming  an  open 
area  for  light.  The  ground  floor  is  6 ft.  above  the 
street  level,  in  order  to  give  good  light  to  the  base- 
ment floor,  in  which  is  a boys'  reading-room,  book 
store,  and  healing  apparatus.  The  entrance  to  the 
building  is  in  Belle  Vue-street.  A staircase  leads 
up  to  the  first  floor  and  down  to  the  basement, 
the  staircase  hall  having  an  octagonal  end  with  large 
windows  lighted  from  the  area.  To  the  left  of  the 
entrance  on  the  ground  floor  is  the  library,  which, 
with  the  rooms  for  the  attendants,  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  floor.  The  library  is  fitted  with  book- 
cases, &c.,  all  constructed  of  pitch-pine,  stained 
and  varnished.  It  is  lighted  with  windows  on  all 
sides.  The  first  floor  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
reading-room.  The  warming  of  the  building  is 
carried  out  with  hot-water  in  pipes  and  radiators, 
and  this  and  the  ventilating  arrangements  have  been 
done  by  Mr.  E.  Hatton,  of  Manchester.  The  eleva- 
tions are  faced  with  grey  bricks,  with  red  terra-cotta 
in  windows,  door,  cornice,  and  string-courses.  A 
feature  has  been  made  of  the  octagonal  corner, 
which  is  covered  by  a hipped  roof  crowned  by  a 
square  clock  turret.  The  total  height  from  the 
street  level  to  the  top  of  the  iron  vane  is  about  81  ft. 
The  clock,  which  has  four  illuminated  dials,  has 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Foster.  The  cost 
of  the  building  and  fittings  has  been  about  4.100/. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Thorpe,  contractor,  of  Combrook,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  & 
R.  F.  Beaumont,  architects,  Manchester. 

W^EST  Riding  County  Council  Offices.— 
The  tender  of  Messrs.  Armitage  & Hodgson,  con- 
tractors, of  Leeds,  has  been  accepted  for  tiiese 
offices,  to  be  erected  at  Wakefield  ; the  amount  of 
the  tender  is  76,824/. 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NE  WS. 

West  Worthing  Waterworks.  — On  the 
Sth  inst.  the  new  reservoir  erected  by  the  West 
Worthing  Waterworks  and  Baths  Company,  at  a 
cost  of  over  5,000/.,  on  the  high  ground  at  Coate, 
was  opened.  The  site  is  about  three  miles  from 
Worthing.  125  ft.  above  the  sea  level.  The  work 
was  designed  and  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs.  (Juick  & Son,  water  engineers.  The 
reservoir  is  formed  of  concrete,  and  covered  with  a 
concrete  roof,  and  is  capable  of  holding  150,000  gals 
while  it  is  so  designed  that  it  can  be  enlarged  at  any 
future  time.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  W.  W. 
Smith,  of  Worthing.  The  opening  of  this  reservoir, 
says  the  Daily  Telegraph,  enables  the  West 
Worthing  Waterworks  Company  to  deliver  a 
constant  service  of  water  throughout  the  whole 
district  covered  by  their  Parliamentary  powers,  while 
by  a trifling  addition  they  can  be  made  to  afford  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  whole  of  Worthing  in  case 
an  emergency  should  arise. 
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Water  Suitly  of  Newcastle.— In  the  course  of 
an  official  report,  Mr.  W.  G,  Laws,  the  City  Engineer 
of  Newcastle,  says  : — The  total  storage  on  March  7 
only  amounted  to  1,923.000.000  gallons.  No  water 
to  speak  of  has  been  obtained  since,  and  the  chances 
of  getting  any  large  quantity  before  next  winter  are 
not  good.  Il'is  clear  that  the  only  chance  for  making 
the  limited  supply  last  out  is  by  economising  it  in 
every  possible  way  both  for  public  purposes  and  in 
private  houses.  Should  the  same  rate  of  con- 
sumption go  on  as  prevailed  last  year,  the  present 
stock  would  only  last  four  months,  and  then 
we  should  have  got  the  last  drop — that  is, 
in  the  middle  of  September  we  should  have  to  resort 
to  water  pumped  from  the  Tyne,  and  to  get  that, 
must  largely  curtail  or  stop  the  trade  supply, 
l-'ortunately.  the  daily  consumption  so  far  is  not 
above  ten  millions,  as  compared  with  fifteen  last 
year,  and  if  this  limitation  can  be  kept  up  through 
the  summer,  we  can  look  forward  to  six  months 
before  we  come  to  Tvne  water  ; that  is,  to  the 
middle  of  November.  The  new  works  of  the  Water 
Company,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rede,  cannot  possibly 
afford  any  relief  before  the  middle  of  1895,  if  even 
then.  By  that  time  their  new  mains  may  be  laid  so 
far  as  to  enable  them  tn  take  a limited  and  inter- 
mittent supply  from  the  Rede,  which  could  not 
exceed  six  millions  per  day,  and  that  only  at 
intervals.  It  will  be  seven  years  before  their  new 
Catcleugh  Reservoir  is  completed,  and  then,  and  not 
before,  a constant  supply  of  seven  to  eight  millions  a 
day  may  be  relied  on.  But  for  the  present  year  we 
are  in  the  position  of  having  to  face  the  possibility  of 
drinking  Tyne  water  pumped  at  Wylam. 
Analysis  shows  but  little  difference  in  the  quality  of 
water  taken  from  the  river  at  Wylam  and  that 
obtained  direct  from  the  gathering-grounds  at  Colt 
Crag.  Chemical  analysis,  however,  is  but  a very 
rough  way  of  arriving  at  the  relative  purity  of  water. 

I venture  to  think  that  Dr.  Koch’s  researches  will 
revolutionise  present  ideas  on  filtration  and  its 
practice,  and  will  go  far  to  remove  prejudices  against 
rivers  as  a source  of  water-supply.  These  facts  are  not 
mentioned  with  any  view  of  suggesting  that  we  should 
not  go  to  the  purest  possible  source  for  our  water— 
that  no  one  could  possibly  advise— but  to  show  that 
in  case  of  real  necessity,  the  prospect  of  drinking 
river  water  need  not  be  very  alarming.  If  the  needs 
of  the  large  towns  go  on  increasing  at  the  rate  at 
which  they  have  done  w-ithin  late  years,  we  are 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  time  when  all  the 
available  bead  water  of  the  water-sheds  will  be  taken 
up.  and  future  extensions  will,  of  necessity,  have  to 
be  lower  on  the  streams  and  rivers  ; and  the  popu- 
lation on  the  rivers  is.  slowly  perhaps,  but  percep- 
tibly, becoming  denser,  so  that  even  the  head  waters 
are  gradually  deteriorating.  In  view  of  this,  it  is 
comforting  to  know  that  modern  scientific  research 
points  to  the  possibility — nay,  probability — that  river 
water  may,  by  careful  treatment,  be  made  to  yield 
a perfectly  pure  and  wholesome  drink  foi  the 
people. 

Sewage  Works,  Rawdon. — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  now  approved  a loan  of  4,446/. 
for  land,  and  11,000/.  for  works  of  sewerage  for 
the  district  of  Rawdon  in  Yorkshire.  The  sewage 
will  be  purified  by  chemical  precipitation  in  tanli, 
followed  by  land  filtration  on  15  acres  of  land. 
The  scheme  has  been  delayed  for  some  time  through 
the  arbitration  for  the  purchase  of  the  land.  The 
engineer  to  the  scheme  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.E., 
of  Nottingham. 

Lavatories.  &c.,  at  the  Antwerp  Exhi- 
lUTlos. — Finch's  Siphonic  Water  Closet  was  selected 
by  the  committee  for  use  in  the  public  lavatories  at 
Antwerp  Exhibition,  on  account  of  their  large 
water  area  in  basin,  and  the  rapidity  of  discharge. 
Messrs.  Finch  & Co.  have  also  supplied  and  fixed 
the  urinals  and  lavatories  throughout  the  building, 
the  work  being  done  by  F.nglish  workmen. 
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FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — .As  many  people  expected,  the  competi- 
tion for  a design  for  the  new  postage  stamp  has 
resulteil  in  a fiasco,  the  jury  having  rejected  all  the 
designs,  After  this  decision,  the  Postal  Department 
has  renounced  any  intention  of  interfering  with  the 

present  postage  stamps. The  Acadc-mie  des 

Beaux-Arts  has  been  officially  informed  that  an 
international  competition  is  to  be  held — to  be 
decided  by  an  international  jury — to  raise  a monu- 
ment at  Perouse  to  Perugino. MM.  Coutan. 

Cagnot.  Injalbert,  Pe>'not,  Lanson,  and  Saint- 
Marceaux  are  candidates  for  the  chair  at  the 
.Acadt'mie  formerly  filled  by  the  late  sculptor 

Cavelier. .An  exhibition  of  the  ‘‘Socie?t(5  des 

Miniaturistes  et  Enhimineurs  de  France”  will  be 
held  in  the  Georges  Petit  Gallery  from  June  12  to 

27. I be  opening  of  the  exhibition  of  works  by 

('arpeaux  will  take  place  on  the  20th  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  The  catalogue  includes  about 
500  works,  among  which  are  many  models  of  the  cele- 
brated group  of  ■'  Le  Danse."  There  will  be  a certain 
number  of  drawings  also  recording  the  fOtes  given 
by  the  Imperial  Court  in  1867,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  vWts  of  c^o^vned  heads  to  the  universal  exhibi- 
tion of  that  year. The  tubular  railway  from 

Sceaux  is  finished  as  far  as  the  Place  de  la  Sorbonne, 
under  which  is  the  "yard"  for  shunting.  Ballast 
trains  circulate  already  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
under  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  and  the  result  of 


the  experiment  so  far  is  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  opened  last 
Sunday,  at  Poitiers,  the  new  buildings  erected  for 
the  Faculties  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.— — M. 
Dutert,  architect  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
is  at  present  engaged  in  erecting  a new  block  of 
buildings  in  brick  and  iron,  which  will  be  adorned 
with  sculptures  by  the  most  eminent  animal  sculptors 
of  the  day : MM.  Frdmiet,  Barrias,  Marqueste, 

J.  Coutan,  Gardet,  Louis  Noel,  Engrand,  Truftot, 

Houssin,  and  Lormier. The  Abbey  of  Mont  St. 

Michel  has  hitherto  retained  its  old  tower  which 
dates  from  the  tenth  century ; but  in  view  of  the 
present  dilapidated  and  dangerous  state  of  this 
ancient  building,  there  is  talk  of  replacing  it 

by  a "modern  Gothic"  work. The  Art 

Exhibition  at  Tunis  svas  opened  on  Saturday 

last. On  June  10  and  following  days  the 

Archoiological  Society  of  Sens  will  celebrate 
its  fiftieth  anniversary.  Among  the  archmological 
attractions  of  the  pro^amme  are  the  public  meetings 
which  will  be  held  in  the  ancient  Synodal  Hall, 
restored  by  \'iollet-le-duc,  and  the  hearing  in  the 
cathedral  of  an  ancient  piece  of  music  revived 
according  to  a manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  painter,  Charles  Jacques,  h.as  just  died  at 

Paris,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  He  was  born  at 
Paris  (1813)  and  commenced  his  studies  as  an 
engraver,  but  soon  turned  \o  genre  painting.  His 
talent  was  chiefly  for  rustic  scenes  and  family 
interiors,  and  he  became  a recognised  painter  of 
country  house  interiors  and  domestic  animals.  As 
a painter  he  obtained  medals  at  the  Salons  of  i86i 
and  1863,  and  a gold  medal  at  the  1889  exhibition. 
.Among  his  best-known  works  may  be  mentioned 
" Une  Basse  Cour,”  "La  Sortie  du  Troupeau"  ; 
"Grand  Troupeau  au  Pdturage  " ; " L'abreuvoir," 
&c.  Jacques,  during  his  long  and  laborious  career, 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  art  of  etching  and  of 
original  engraving  by  artists.  He  leaves  two  sons, 

both  painters  of  talent. The  monumental  bridge 

over  the  Marne  between  Bonneuil  and  Saint  Maur- 
les-foss^s  has  just  been  completed.  It  will  be 
opened  on  May  27. 

Germany. — The  executive  committee  of  the  1896 
Exhibition,  in  which  the  delegates  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  are  now  enrolled,  has,  after  receiving 
the  report  of  the  "Site  Commission”  decided  in 
favour  of  Lietzensee.  The  decision  is  endorsed  by 
over  Iwo-thirds  of  the  intending  e.xhibitors  from 
whom  answers  have  been  received,  and  will  most 
probably  be  confirmed  by  the  grand  committee  with 
whom  rests  the  final  settlement  of  the  question. 
Charlotlenburg  has  decided  to  double  its  original 
contribution  of  7,500/.,  the  whole  dependent,  ofj 

course,  on  the  Lietzensee  site  being  chosen. The  ■ 

General  Electric  Company  of  Berlin  intend  to  start, 
this  summer,  the  building  of  a large  central  supply 
station  on  the  Spree,  just  above  Berlin,  principally 
with  a view  to  supply  the  Eastern  industrial  quarters. 

A new  Asylum  for  Homeless  Men  is  to  be 

erected  in  the  Wiesenstrasse  at  a cost  of  20.000/. 
The  Municipality  will  probably  grant  the  land  free 

of  cost. The  proposed  Electric  Railway  under 

the  Spree,  between  Stralau  and  Trepton,  will 
probably  be  continued  as  an  electric  tramway 
at  either  end,  terminating  at  the  Oberbaum 
Bridge  on  the  Stralau.  and  at  the  Gorlitz 

Railway  Station  on  the  Trepton  side. 

.A  Thuringian  Industrial  Exhibition  was  recently 

opened  at  Erfurt. A petition  in  favour  of  a canal 

from  the  Rhine  to  Niers,  at  a cost  of  750,000/. , is  to 

be  handed  in  to  the  Government. The  canalised 

Fulda  is  to  be  opened  for  traffic  by  April  1. 1895. — — 
The  City  of  Munich  intends  to  purchase  the  house 
which  contains  the  Schack  collection  from  the  heirs 
of  the  deceased  count,  so  as  to  obviate  a removal  of 

the  art  treasures. The  Bonn  "A’earbook  of  the 

Society  of  .Antiquaries  ” contains  a description  of  the 
Roman  mosaic  flooring  recently  discovered  at 
Creuznach,  and  now  completely  laid  bare.  The 
mosaics,  which  measure  in  all  6 4-sths  by  7 2-5lhs 
metres,  represent,  for  the  most  part,  gladiatorial 

combats. The  recently-discovered  wall  paintings 

in  the  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Augsburg,  which  date 
from  the  year  1300,  have  been  restored  by  Herr 
Locliner,  the  painter  of  the  ceiling  of  the  St.  Max 

Church  in  that  town. Excavations  recently 

undertaken  on  the  Herapel,  near  Forbach,  in 
Lorraine,  where  the  foundations  of  a Roman  Camp 
and  of  a Temple  to  Apollo  were  discovered  in  1884, 
have  resulted  in  the  tracing  of  the  Northern  Tower 
and  of  a number  of  dwelling-houses.  Numerous 
coins  and  architectural  relics  have  been  brought  to 
light. 

Italy. — The  Milan  " United  E.xhibitions  were 
opened  by  the  King  on  May  6.  The  exhibition 
consists  of  ten  sections,  and  is  completely  a private 
venture  of  the  citizens  of  Milan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Statues,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Oxford.— A 
series  of  statues  have  been  placed  in  the  new  reredos 
at  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Oxford.  The  reredos  itself 
was  designed  and  carried  out  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Mr.  Harry  \V.  Moore,  F.  R.I.B.  A. , of 
Oxford.  Acting  under  his  suggestion  the  commis- 
sion for  the  work  of  making  occupants  for  the  eight 
vacant  niches  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Harry  Hems 
& Sons,  of  Exeter.  The  new  statues  are  as  follows  ; — 


going  from  the  north,  ( i } the  Virgin  Mary,  veiled  and 
bearing  a lily;  (2)  St.  Catherine  crowned,  with  a 
sword  in  one 'hand  and  a martyr's  palm  in  the  other* 
at  her  side  a fractured  wheel : (3)  St.  Frideswide,  in 
abbess  attire,  bearing  a crozier  and  crowned  ; (4) 
St.  Mary  M.igdalefie,  holding  the  alabaster  pot  ot 
ointment  in  her  right  hand : (5)  St.  George  in 
armour,  transfixing  the  dragon  with  a spear  ; (6)  St 
Hugh  of  Lincoln,  dressed  as  a Carthusian  monk, 
but  coped,  mitred,  and  holding  a crozier;  {7)  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  in  full  canonicals,  bearing 
an  arcbiepiscopal  staff  and  with  the  mitre  he  Nveari 
cleft  by  a sword  ; and  (8)  St.  Simon  Stock,  in  the 
habit  of  a Carthusian  monk. 

Water  Suit’LY  of  Cherbourg. — According  tc 
a recent  report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Cherbourg 
the  Municipal  Council  of  that  town,  finding  that  iheri' 
is  no  other  available  source  capable  of  furnishing 
water  in  sufficient  quantity  than  the  river  Divettei 
from  which  the  existing  supply  is  derived,  are  abou' 
to  purify  the  water  of  that  stream  by  filtration.  Thi 
river  is  tapped  about  half-a-mile  from  the  town  ano 
the  water  pumped  to  a reservoir,  from  whence  if^ 
distributed  by  gravitation  to  the  houses.  Tbissysten 
worked  well  for  a very  long  period,  but  of  late  yean 
the  erection  of  houses,  mills,  and  other  works 
together  with  the  increased  use  of  manures,  chiefl; 
artificial,  above  the  point  where  the  supply  i 
obtained,  deteriorated  the  water  to  such  an  exteb' 
as  to  cause  the  recurrence  of  typhoid  feve 
and  other  epidemics.  Upon  analysis  the  water  wa 
proved  to  contain  organic  matter  and  unwholesoiti' 
germs  in  appreciable  quantities.  With  the  view^i 
finding  an  efficient  remedy,  a committee  of  th 
Municipal  Council  proceeded  to  London  for  the  puc 
pose  of  investigating  the  systems  of  the  great  wate 
companies.  In  consequence  thereof  it  is  probabl 
that  the  system  employed  by  the  Chelsea  Watei 
works  Company  will  be  adopted  at  Cherbourg,  bv 
this  requires  consideration  and  time.  Meanwhile,  . 
temporarv  expedient  has  been  carried  out.  by  erect 
ing  a number  of  filters  of  the  Maignen  patent,  eac; 
calculated  to  furnish  i.iooA  gallons  of  purified  wate 
per  day  in  various  parts  01  the  town. 

The  Sanitary  Institute. — At  an  examinatio 
for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  at  Bristol  0 
May  4 and  5.  twenty  candidates  presented  them 
selves.  Questions  were  set  to  be  answered  i 
writing  on  the  4th,  and  the  candidates  wer 
examined  vi-\i  vocc  on  the  5th.  The  followit 
eleven  candidates  were  certified  to  be  competent,  c 
regards  their  sanitary  knowledge,  to  discharge  ih 
duties  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances: — Francis  lame 
Bruford,  Manchester  ; Charles  Cecil  Broao 
Malvern  ; William  John  Hughes,  Ton  Pentre 
.Albert  Edward  King,  Bristol  ; George  Hunt* 
Macdonald,  Bedford  ; Joseph  Munro-Chicl 
Bridgewater;  Gwilym  Reed,  Ton  Penlre  : Thoms 
Wells,  Leicester  ; James  Williams,  Treherben 
John  Williams,  Abertillery  1 William  William 
Treherbert. 

Reredos,  Hockerii.l  Training  Collf.G' 
Bishop  Stortforo. — The  Bishop  of  St.  Allai 
recently  dedicated  a new  reredos  in  the  chapel 
Hockerill  Training  College  for  Schoolmistresse 
Bishop  Stortford.  The  reredos  consists  oC  ; 
triptych,  designed  and  decorated  by  Mr.  E, 
Warren,  architect.  The  frame  is  of  wood,  carve 
painted,  and  gilded.  The  central  panel  is  modellt 
in  gesso  by  Mr.  Conrad  Dressier,  sculptor,  ai 
represents  the  Crucifixion.  The  re-table  is  al 
wooden  and  painted.  The  whole  of  the  woodwo 
is  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Tumer,  of  I^ondon.  When  ti 
triptych  is  completed  the  centre  portion  will  ! 
surmounted  by  three  carved  figures  of  angels,  a' 
the  panels  in  the  doors,  which  are  temporaC 
painted,  will  be  replaced  by  panels  bearing  repi 
sentations  of  saints  or  angels. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. — At  t 
monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  i6lh  insta; 
at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Westminst 
Mr.  W.  Marriott,  F.R.Met.Soc.,  gave  an  accot 
of  a series  of  observations  on  the  ".Audibility 
■Big  Ben’  at  West  Norwood.”  which  he  h 
carried  on  for  a period  of  five  years.  The  CJj. 
Tower  at  Westminster  is  5^  miles  distant  from  t 
point  of  observation  in  a nortb-by-west  direetk 
The  observations  were  976  in  number,  and  w 
made  at  the  hours  of  9 a.m.  and  9 p.m.  The  b 
could  be  beard  more  frequently  in  llie  evening  tl 
in  the  morning,  and  on  Sundays  it  was  m 
frequently  audible  than  on  week  days.  1 
direction  of  the  wind  most  favourable  for  hearim 
was  between  west  and  north.  The  observati 
were  also  discussed  in  relation  to  temperati 
moisture,  cloud,  and  barometric  pressure. 

Indian  Monuments  and  their  Pkesot 
Tioy, — In  our  last  issue  we  gave  portions  ofj 
annual  report  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Bril 
Architects,  including  the  Council's  memorial  to 
India  Office  on  the  subject  of  the  preservatioc 
Indian  monuments,  The  extracts  which  we  prin 
were  taken  from  the  draft  report,  which  did 
include  the  reply  of  the  India  Office  to  t 
memorial,  which  was  as  follows: — "Sir,— I 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
Council  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  lette 
the  iglh  uU.,  enclosing  a memorial  from  the  Cou 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  regarc 
the  classification  and  preservation  of  the  Histor 
Monuments  of  India.  In  reply,  I am  to  state 
the  information  of  your  Council  that  the  subjeC 
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their  memorial  has  for  nearly  fifty  years  engaged  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Government  of  India. 
The  archmological  survey  of  Upper  India,  by 
the  lite  General  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham, 
K.C.I.E.,  was  sanctioned  by  them  in  1861-62: 
and  in  1870  they  organised  a department  for 
the  archaeological  survey  of  the  whole  of  British 
India,  under  the  direction  of  General  Cunningham, 
who  remained  at  its  head  until  his  retirement  in 
1885,  when  it  was  reorganised  on  a plan  submitted 
by  General  Cunningham  himself  to  the  Government 
of  India.  Again,  m 1880  they  sanctioned  a special 
classificatory  survey,  to  better  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection, first  of  the  monuments  of  Lahore,  Delhi, 
and  Agra,  and  afterwards  of  the  whole  of  British 
India,  appointing  Captain  (now  Colonel)  Henry 
Cole,  R.E. , to  this  duty,  under  the  title  of  Curator 
of  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  India  ; and  when  his 
survey  was  completed  in  1888,  the  work  of  the 
conservation  of  these  buildings  was  handed  over  to 
their  natural  guardians,  the  local  authorities  of  the 
Provinces  and  Districts  in  which  they  are  to 
be  found.  The.se  arrangements  are  every 
year  proving  more  and  more  satisfactory. 
Tiu;  sum  spent  on  the  archaeological  survey 
of  India  now  amounts  to  about  Rx.6,ooo  a year; 
and  an  equal  sum  is  spent  on  conservation,  ex- 
clusive of  the  expenditure  on  the  annual  repair  of 
listorical  buildings  used  for  Government  offices  and 
ether  public  purposes.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Secret.ary  of  State  cannot  undertake  to  suggest  to 
die  Government  of  India  any  modification  of  the 
j.xisting  arrangements.  I am,  however,  to  add  that 
VIr.  Fowler  warmly  appreciates  the  interest  taken 
jy  your  Council  in  the  historical  monuments  of 
india,  as  evinced  by  their  present  memorial,  a copy 
)f  which  he  will  forward  to  the  Government  of 
ndia.  — I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  A. 
jODI-EY." 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 
Settlement  oe  the  North  St.m'fokdshire 
fuiLiHNG  Tkapk  DiSl’U'J'E. — A meeting  of  repre- 
entatives  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Master  Builders' 
Association  and  of  the  Builders'  Labourers'  Society, 
vas  held  at  Hanley  on  the  3rdinst,  when  the  disjiute 
n the  local  building  trade  was  practically  settled, 
t apiiears  that  the  labourers  sent  in  a notice  for  a 
ise  of  wages  from  q.^d.  to  5id.  per  hour,  the  notice 
o take  effect  on  the  ist.  inst.  The  masters  replied, 
lointing  out  that  the  custom  of  the  trade  was  that 
lotice  of  any  alteration  of  rules  or  prices  should  be 
iven  on  January  i in  each  year,  and  as  the  notice  in 
uestion  had  not  been  thus  given  it  could  not  be  enter- 
lined.  The  men  thereupon  asked  the  masters  to 
icei  them  in  conference  for  the  jmrpose  of  discussing 
3e  question.  This  request  was  acceded  to  and  the 
leeting  held  as  stated.  After  between  two  and 
iree  hours'  discussion,  the  masters'  representatives 
greed  to  recommend  to  their  association  that  they 
ffer  to  the  labourers  a farthing  per  hour  increase 
uring  November.  December,  January,  and 
'ebruary,  the  question  as  to  whether  this  increase 
e continued  during  the  months  of  March  and  .-April 
f next  year  being  left  over  for  decision  at  a meeting 
) be  held  in  February.  Mr.  J.  Ward,  President  of 
le  Bricklayers'  and  General  Labourers'  Union, 
itimating  that  if  the  farthing  per  hour  increase  was 
anceded  the  men  would  be  satisfied  and  the  dispute 
■ould  be  at  an  end. 

Cakpenteks'  and  Joiners'  Dispute,  St. 
Ielens. — Mr.  W.  Powell,  President  of  the  St. 
lelens  Master  Builders'  Association,  on  the  i2tb 
1st.  received  the  award  of  his  Honour  Judge  Collier, 
ho  sat  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  between  the 
irpenters’ and  joiners’  societies  of  St.  Helens  and 
le  Master  Builders'  .-Association.  The  alterations  of 
le  rules  are  as  follow : — The  arbitrator  gives  the 
len  .’,d.  per  hour  advance.  They  asked  for  id. 
'heir  wages  will  now  be  8Jd.  jier  hour.  The  men 
•anted  the  hours  of  work  limited  to  fifty  per  week, 
r four  less  than  they  are  at  present  working,  and 
lis  is  allowed.  The  weekly  wage  will  now  be 
5s.  5d.,  as  against  36s.,  or  yd.  less,  but  four  hours' 
ork  less.  During  the  four  months  of  winter  the 
ours  in  the  shop  were  forty-nine  per  week  at  the 
immer  rate  of  wage  of  8d.  per  hour,  which  was 
le  old  rate,  making  it  il.  12s.  8d.  per  week.  He 
as  altered  that  to  46^  hours.  The  men  must  leave 
Ff  work  at  five  o’clock  at  night  instead  of  half-past 
ve  o'clock  in  the  winter.  Where  artificial  light 
as  not  provided  originally,  the  hours  were  46J 
ir  week,  at  W.  pur  hour  more  on  outside  jobs, 
Dw  it  is  all  uniform,  both  for  work  inside 
lops  and  on  outside  jobs — viz,,  46^  hours  at 
le  summer  rate  of  wage,  which  will  be  SW.  per 
Dur.  He  will  not  allow  any  alteration  in  the 
jprentice  rule.  The  men  wanted  the  limit  to  be 
AU  apprentice  to  four  men,  but  that  is  not  allowed, 
is  honour  will  allow  nothing  to  be  mentioned 
lout  machine-made  joinery,  this  decision  being  in 
le  following  -words  ; " I don't  give  effect  to  the  rule 
)out  machine-made  joinery.”  For  alteration  of 
lies,  the  six  months’  written  notice  is  right,  but  it 
ust  expire  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  any  year.  In 
lis  decision  Judge  Collier  upsets  the  decision  of 
ouncillor  Edward  Johnson,  Mayor  of  St.  Helens  in 
>9t,  who  was  arbitrator  in  a dispute  pending  at 
i»at  time.  He  allowed  si.x  months’  notice  to  be 
> ven  at  any  period. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  May  18. 

Royal  Institution.  — Professor  A.  M.  Worthington, 
M.A.,  F.R..S.,  on  “ The  Splash  of  a Drop  and  Allied 
Phenomena.”  9 p.m. 

Saturday,  May  19. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  Club.  — Visit  to 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— T\^V.  to  Dalzell 
House. 

Glasgcnv  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Rothe.say. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 
History  of  Architecture."  XVIII.  3 p.m. 

Monday,  May  21. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — Mr.  T.  W.  Huskinson  on  “A 
Theory  concerning  the  Primary  Cause  of  the  Depression 
in  Trade  and  Agriculture."  8 p.m. 

Clerks  of  Works'  Association  {Carpenters'  Hall). — 
Paper  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Barnes.  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  22. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— {\)  Mr.  Andrew  Brown 
on  “Recent  Types  of  Ferry-Steamers.”  (a)  Mr.  Charles 
Jones,  of  Liverpool,  on  “The  Birkenhead  Ferry-Boats, 

‘ Wirral ' and  ‘ Mersey.’  " 8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  23. 

Carpenters'  Company  {Lectures  on  Carpentry  arid 
Joinery). — Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  on  “Framing 
and  Construction  of  Partitions,  Floors,  and  Temporary 
Structures."  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  24. 

Architectural  Association  {Great  Marlboro' ■street'). — 
Mr.  T.  Stirling  Lee  on  “ Sculpture  and  iis  Relation  to 
Architecture."  7 p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  on 
“ higyptiaii  Decorative  Art."  I.  3 p.m. 

Socteiy  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Institution  0/  Electrical  Engineers . — Continu.ition  of 
Discussion  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Crompton, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  on  “ Cost  of  Electrical  Energy.”  8 p.m. 

Friday,  May  25. 

Architectural  Association. — (i)  Mr.  Arthur  Bolton  on 
“ The  Practical  Side  of  Travelling."  (2)  Election  of 
Olificer.s.  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  26. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  "The 
History  of  Architecture.  ■ XIX.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

abstracts  ok  specifications. 

10,034.— Improvements  in  Closets;  E.  O.  Poppe. — 
The  improvement  which  is  the  subject  of  this  invention, 
consists  in  providing  a valve  between  the  pan  or  seat  and 
the  soil-pipe.  This  valve  takes  the  place  of  the  usual 
junction  pipe  between  the  soil  or  drain-pipe  and  the  pan  of 
the  closet,  and  allows  the  former  to  be  kept  closely  shut  off 
when  the  closet  is  not  in  use,  so  that  no  smell  can  escape 
therefrom  into  the  room. 

10,044. — Fireproof  Floors,  Ceilings,  &c.  : T.  L. 
Banks.  — This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in 
strengthening  by  iron  rods  or  tie  wires  ceilings  or  floors 
constructed  with  “expanded  metal,”  i.«.,  sheet  metal  slit 
in  such  a way  that  when  c.vpanded  the  slits  open  out 
forming  meshes  or  lattice-work. 

10,271. — Removable  Scaffolding:  M.  A'rKr;  (Copen- 
hagen).— This  is  a platform  riding  on  a single  pole  or  rail 
and  moved  up  and  down  by  ratchet  work  controlled  by 
those  on  the  platform. 

10,329. — Water-Closets  : W.  Oates  and  J.J.  Green. — 
The  trap  is  removed  from  underneath  the  pedestal  and 
placed  in  a suitable  position  beyond  the  pedestal,  where  it 
can  be  got  at  for  cleaning.  Underneath  the  pedestal,  in 
lieu  of  the  trap,  a.  pipe  dished  at  the  bottom  is  employed 
to  receive  and  hold  a given  quantity  of  w.ater,  so  that  when 
soil  is  deposited  the  upsetting  of  the  tipper  will  flush  the 
dish  or  basin  and  so  clear  the  matter  contained  therein. 

10,949. — Chimney-Pots,  Ventilators,  &c.  : W.  H. 
Holt. — The  chimney-pot,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
patent,  is  provided  with  a centre  p.assage,  the_  outside  being 
provided  with  angular  or  circular  passages,  with  theirupper 
ends  disposed  on  a level  or  above  the  top  or  outlet  end  of 
this  centre  passage,  Ijy  which  .a  screw  or  circular  current  of 
air  will  be  produced  to  assist  smoke  or  air  to  be  readily 
dr.twn  through  the  same,  from  whatever  direction  the  wind 
is  blowing. 

15,114. — Paper-Hangi.ng  Machines  : A.  H.  Lolker. — 
This  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  mechanism  whereby  the  opera- 
tions of  trimming,  pasting,  and  fixing  the  wall-paper  is 
performed  by  machinery  instead  of  by  hand. 

21,894. — Gully-Trai’ : W.  E.  Povunall  and  another. — 
This  IS  a gully-trap,  with  a cleaning  eye,  in  separate  com- 
partments, so  constructed  that  the  portion  required  to  be 
cleaned  by  the  general  public  (the  receiver)  is  easily  acces- 
sible : but  the  tr.ap  and  drain  portion  is  only  accessible  to 
men  employed  by  sanitary  dep-artments. 

2,839. — Sashes  : T.  B.  Brown. — These  are  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanism  for  raising,  lowering,  balancing, 
retaining  in  position  the  sashe.s  of  sliding  windows,  and 
locking  and  securing  the  same,  and  a method  of  reversing 
the  sashes  for  cleaning,  glazing,  &c.  Mechanical  means  to 
all  these  ends  are  described  in  the  specification. 

3,803. — Artificial  Stone  : T.  D.  Harries. — One  part 
by  measure  of  Portland  cement  is  mixed  with  three  parts 
crushed  stone,  and  formed  into  a wet  mass  by  the  addition 
of  water  ; it  is  then  placed  in  moulds  until  sufficiently  dry 
to  be  taken  out  without  breaking — from  three  to  six  days 
— .md  then  allowed  to  thoroughly  dry,  and  rubbed  down  to 
bring  into  prominence  its  component  parts.  The  surface 
is  then  brushed  over  with  Portland  cement  in  a fluid  con- 
dition to  fill  in  any  inequalities  or  air-holes  in  the  concrete. 
The  artificial  stone  is  varnished  over  with  extra  copal 
varnish,  heated,  and  again  polished. 

4,068. — Sash  Windows:..-!.  Cope. — A spring-actuated 
holder  engages  with  the  window-.s.-ish  by  means  of  a rack 
fixed  thereon,  but  not  so  firmly  but  that  the  window  can 
be  raised  and  lowered. 

^ 4,084. — Blowers  or  Ventilators  : J.  Franz. — A ven- 
tilator, blower,  or  fan  for  small  localities  and  occupations, 
driven  by  spring-power,  is  so  arranged  that  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  the  fan  m.ny  be  varied  as  desired  by  means 
of  a brake  device. 

8,469. — Chimney  Cowls,  or  Extractors:  J.  Kirk- 
man. — An  obliquely-fixed  disc,  and  a X’shaped  piece  of 


metal  and  frame  are  fitted  to  the  pivot  on  which  the  cowl 
revolves.  The  effect  of  this  addition  is  to  increase  the 
upward  current  or  draught. 

8,837. — Water-closets  : /.  Easby.—S.  modification  of 
the  usual  fittings  for  tanks.  The  weight  opens  the  v.alve 
instead  of  clo.sing  it.  When  the  closet  seat  is  pressed 
down  it  closes  the  valve  and  opens  a tap  which  fills  the 
tank  with  water  ; when  the  pressure  is  removed  the  weight 
opens  the  valve  and  shuts  off  the  water. 

10,111. — Gasaliers  : f.  H.  Martin. — The  lamp  shades 
are  attached  to  chains  passing  through  hollow  bracket 
arms  attached  to  the  pulley  frame.  The  chains  are  also 
attached  to  the  weights  or  frame  c-arrying  the  chandelier. 

10,332. — Wood-block:  Flooring  : JH.  Shepherd. — A 
self-locking  system  of  keying  or  bonding  together  wood- 
block flooring,  each  block  having  a tenon  worked  on  the 
two  ends,  and  on  the  two  sides  a grooved  joint  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  tenon.  The  floor  is  by  this  means 
laid  firmly  and  evenly  with  .a  good  bond. 

12.227.  — Fireproof  Structures  : T.  L.  Banks, 
F.R.I.B.A. — Amongst  otlier  improvements,  constructing 
trimmer  arches  for  fireproof  floors  of  .a  sheet  of  metal 
lathing,  having  its  two  sides  bent  up  to  an  angle  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  skewb.ack  and  feather-edged  piece 
of  the  trimmer  joist,  which  metal  lathing  is  then  filled  in 
with  concrete. 

12.228. — Sheathing  or  Coverings  for  Columns: 
T.  L.  Banks. — This  is  an  e.vtension  of  the  foregoing  to  the 
protection  of  columns,  Stc.,  and  provides  distance  pieces  to 
keep  the  lathing  from  the  surface  and  also  means  for 
securing  the  lathing. 

12.494.  — Flushi.vg  Cisterns:  H.  R.  Chubb. — This  is 
a cistern  certain  in  its  flushing  action  .and  automatic  in  the 
shut  off  or  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  water.  The  mechanical 
devices  which  ensure  this  are  described  at  length  in  the 
specification. 

15,436  and  15,437.— Auger  Bits:  A.  L.  Adams.— 
Specially-devised  cutters,  the  first  to  facilitate  grinding 
and  fixing,  the  second  to  form  rosettes  and  seats  for  same. 

16,344. — Door  Stop  ; £.  Dredge. — spring  bolt  fitted 
on  the  lower  p.art  of  the  door  to  stop  it  where  required. 
When  not  in  use  the  bolt  is  drawn  up  and  fastened  by  a 
catch. 

23,059. — Set  Squares  : H.  A.  Matear.— To  set  off  any 
angle,  acute  or  obtuse,  a movable  limb  is  attached  to  a 
set  square  with  slots  in  the  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
limbs : by  adjusting  the  mov.able  limb  by  set  screws  to  a 
marked  scale  any  desired  angle  may  be  set  off. 

2,103. — House  Drains:  £.  Turner.— An  improved 
trap,  wherein  all  the  parts  are  easy  of  access  for  cleansing 
purposes,  and  so  constructed  that,  even  while  the  process  of 
cleansing  is  taking  place,  the  gases  from  the  sewer  are 
trapped  or  held  back,  and  so  prevented  from  injuring  the 
person  who  may  be  so  engaged. 

3,221. — Drain-pipes  : J.  Jones  and  Another.— A curved 
drain-channel  is  specially  constructed  with  a view  to 
revent  the  accumulation  of  sewage  on  the  floor  or 
cnchings  of  the  inspection-chamber  at  either  side  of  the 
channel. 

3,269.— Window  Frames  and  Sashes:  W.  Sainsbury 
and  Another. — The  sashes,  although  hung  with  weights 
and  lines  as  usual,  are  readily  reversed  or  taken  out  for 
cleaning,  &c. 

4.494.  — Window  Frames:  G.  S.  Henderson.— A 
method  and  appliances  for  locking  or  retaining  the  sa.sh- 
frames  of  windows  in  their  vertical-closed  positions  and 
making  them  wind  and  water-tight  at  the  side  edges,  while 
they  can  be  easily  unlocked  and  swivelled  or  reversed 
within  the  apartment  for  cleaning,  ventilating,  &c. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

April  23. — 7,960,  N.Tailby,  Saw  Benches. — 7,964,  W. 
Purdy,  Cranes. — 7,982,  W.  Robb  and  others.  Fireplaces. — 
8,003,  W-  Heywood  and  W.  Curbstone.  Glazing  and  Roof- 
ing Buildings. — 8,032,  S.  Holman,  Heating  and  Ventilating. 

April  24. — 8,040,  A.  Clifford,  Ventilators,  Smoke  Pre- 
venters for  Chimney  Pots,  Soil-pipes,  Ventilating  Shafts  for 
Drains,  Stc. — 8,058,  W.  and  J.  Leatherbarrow,  Windows. — 
8,088,  Fk  How),  Kilns. — 8,090,  J.  and  W.  McLoughland, 
Swivelling  Windows. — 8,108,  G.  Paine,  Opening  and 
Qosing  Greenhouse  and  other  Sashes, — 8,tio,  A.  and  F. 
Johnson,  Water-closet. — 8,139,  I"'-  Hoar,  Fire  Escapes.— 
8,147,  G.  Walkerj  Treating  Fibrous  Material  for  Orna- 
mental or  Decorative  Purjjoses. 

April  25. — 8,156.  C.  Hitchcock,  Chimney  Cowls. — 
8,i68,  W.  Baker,  Ventilator. — 8,177,  S.  Ashworth,  Paint 
and  Varnish  Cans.— 8,194,  G.  Szekely,  Combined  Saw  and 
Planer.— 8,199,  E.  Luwy,  Facing  and  Paving  Tiles,  &c. — 
8,204,  B.  Barham,  Chimney  Pot  and  Draught  Inducer.— 
8,213,  ^ • Storne,  Zinc-white  Paints. 

April  26.-8,257,  \V.  Ross,  Syphons  for  Water-closets, 
&c. — 8,260,  A.  Brown  and  R.  Ban,  Fireplace.s. — 8,283, 

F.  Knight,  Securing  Roofing  Slates.— 8,297,  A.  Caine  and 
H.  Gillmor,  Paint  Compound  and  Pigment. — 8,298,  A. 
Caine  and  H.  Gillmor,  Paint  Compound  and  Pigment. — 
8,301,  R.  Robson,  Paint  Strainers. — 8,319,  J.  Stidder, 
Water-closets.— 8,333,  C.  Bethell,  Reversing  Window 
Sashes. 

April  27.-8,335,  C.  and  W.  Batcock,  Straightening 
and  Setting  Teeth  of  Saws.— 8,345,  E.  and  W.  Heath, 
Mitre  Cramp. — 8,351,  G.  Kirk  and  J.  Harlow,  Automatic 
Window-sa.sh  Fastener. — 8,365,  A.  Downs,  Invertible 
Window.— 8,379,  M.  Gentry,  Kilns.— 8,393,  T-  Goldie  and 

G.  Hayman,  Ventilators. 

April  28.-8,417,  R.  McDonald,  Water-waste  Pre- 
venters for  Flushing.- 8,428,  J.  Holt,  Syphon  Flushing 
Cisterns  for  Water-closets,  &c.— 8,444,  J.  Brathwaite, 
Manhole  and  Ventilator  for  Sewage-pipes.  — 8,453,  W. 
Connell.  Regulating  Fanlights  and  .Skylights.— 8,498,  C. 
Jones,  Water-closets. 

April  30. — 8,501,  A.  Clifford,  Flushing  Cistern  or  Waste 
Water  Preventer.— 8,505,  J.  Tail,  Pipe  Coupling. — 8,508, 

J.  Mulligan, _ Chimney  or  Ventilating  Caps.— 8,540,  K. 
Silverwood,  Sliding  Sashes  or  Windows. — 8,549,  B.  Stone, 
Fireproof  Plastic  Material  for  Cement.— 8,556,  E.  Stoessel, 
Electrically-operated  Door-chain,  &c.— 8,557,  O-  Doozak, 
Scaffoldings. 

May  1.-8,577,  J.  Duckett  & Son,  Limited,  and  J. 
Duckett,  Water-closets. — 8,601,  G.  Goddard,  Cutting  or 
Trimming  Wall-paper  and  other  Materials.— 8,623,  B. 
Berger,  Wood-planing  Machines.— 8,646.  S.  Lesem,  Rock 
Drills. 

May  2.-8,665,  W.  Jackson,  Fanlight  Openers,— 8,693, 
G.  Haywood.  Ventilators.— 8,713,  E.  Payne,  Adjustable 
Ladder-brackets. — 8,729,  A.  Lewin,  Preventing  the  Closing 
of  the  Sashes  of  French  Windows. — 8,735,  W.  Palmer  and 
W.  Gibson,  Cowl  or  Ventilator.  — 8,749,  2.  Leroux, 
Windows. 

May  3-— 8,776,  R.  Bolton,  Chimney-pots. — 8,831,  H. 
Foskett,  Window-fasteners. 

May  4.-8,853,  W.  Nicol  Window-sash  and  Batten-rod 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


CONTRACTS. 


CONTRACTS— Continued. 


Ifuliire  of  Work  or  MateriRls. 


By  whom  Rf^nired. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


By  whom  Eenuirod. 


•Wood  Paving 

We>Ipyan Church.  Delph.  Unto.  

Four  House*  and  Shops.  C.lfsdless-road, 

Hecley.  

Seww,  Kiiig-itrcvt  aud  Swan-street, 

Manse,  'Portgleiione,  BalWmena.  Ir*Und 
Iiiiproveinent  Works.  St.  Johu't-place,  ic.' 

lluaJ  Mi'tvl 

Additions,  Sc  ‘o  School*  if  All  8.i3iits', 

Oakeriiiontli  ;•  — - — 

Nine  Hnuiws,  Ac.  James-»trect,  Banisley.. 

Sewerinir.  LeTellimr.  Ai- 

York  Pacing.  .VbenJoeu  Keel',  S' 

Polhv  auti.m  and  Cott*ces.  Utimer-r-v..! 

Brick  .ind  Pipe  Sowers  (T.OO;  yds.l 

<iiauite  Sp-ills  and  riiuti 

Waterworks  Ext*n»ion  

Altemtlmis,  Ac.  to  School*.  Ui'wnaell-iMftd 

•Fire  Kiigine  Station. 

Draiii-xge  Work*  Ilh.OOO  yarln 

Office*.  Arthiir-ntreet,  Belfast 

Pour  Purifier*.  Ac,  at  C.aswi.rka 

Ve»trie«  at  Parish  Church,  Caherley. 

Yorks  

School  Buildincs,  Redoross-street 

Road  Works,  Walter-ntreet  

Cast-Iron  Piiws  looO  UniS)  

Paclog.  A*tl»y.»trcet  

Furmliig.  Paving,  Ac.  linculer-street  — 

•Tar  Pavemeut  

Aliattolra 

Sewerage  Puriflcatlon  Works 

•Sewerage  Works 

•Adclitiunal  Engine  House  to  Pompiug 

S'atli.ii  

•Painting.  A *.  Work*  at  Infirmary 

Wooden  Bridge  over  Dibbia  

Sewerage  Work*.  Nostertleld  

•Making-up  Road* 

•Band  8Und 

•Caat-iroii  Water  Pipe*  

•dewage  Work# 

•Distempering,  Clonnslng,  Ac.  Work 


Offici 


and  Workshops,  Miilcturo  Hall- 


6<iuthw.irk  Vestry.. 


- Iliscock# May  29 


Ikirrow-oii-Soir  R.S.  i 


W,  Waddlngtoj  A Sol 

O.  A.  Wilde 

J.  B-  Eicrard  

E.  R-  8.’  Esiiott  


ia.1  . 


do. 


Blackpool  Corp 

Mile  End  Old  Town 

Vretry 

F.vUHiimie  forp 

.Rkiptoii  U.Il.a.A 

liliingham  (Kent)  Loo. 


do. 


Bd. 


■’ork  R 8 A 


WalthanistowLoe.  Ihi 

M.acduff  iN.15.)  T.  f. 
flnnrilie  A Co.  Liui. 
Mac-clcsaeld  Corp 


do, 


landi  Impt.  Com..  . , 
nnknifield  l/ical  Bd 

Hlaekburn  Corp 

Hendon  R.S.A 

tVrat  Hartlepool  C<>rp, 
Pallsworth  |I.anc.) 

Loc  Bd 

5t.  Luke's  Vestry  


Southampton  Corp.  .. 
Paddington  Unardiaiis 
Rfoinleirongl  i'.S.A.. . 

Ripon  r.R.S.A 

rotU-nliam  Loc.  Bd... 


Reigate  R.S..V 

Poplar  an  I Stepney 
Sick  Asylum 


R S.  Marsh 

Wsde  A Turner  , 

J.  Wolstonholme 

.T  >f.  Knivht  do 

W.  C.  Kielrl May 

A,  E.  Preston  do. 

OJBrioZ  do. 

do.  do. 

T.  Breasey  .May 

11,  W.  Holmes do, 

•la*.  Barron  May 

V.  Craig do. 

OffleitU  do. 

T.  H.  A E.  nc.aley 

E.  AV.  B.aTnes aiay 

J.  T.  Eayrs  do 

r)01oiaf  do. 

11.  Veevers  do 

J.  U.  .McCallum do 

do 

J.  W.  Brown >f*y 

Lomax  A Lomax do 

(j/Rciot  do 

do.  do 

R.  H.  Shu do 

J.  Clark 

A.  K.  Preston  .. 

P.  E.  Murphy  .. 
do. 
do. 

J.  Anstie  

0.  K,  Holman  .. 


J.  Bojiecp,  St.  Leonard* 

Additions  to  Bchool*.  Sltvcrliill  ...  

Aherations,  Ac.  at  Police  StsliOH.  Aher- 

Cariiarvon  Pa»  iog  Setts  (I'oo  tonsi 


•Iron  Railing*  and  Cates 

•B'anch  Public  Library  

•Uratnage  uud  Sanitary  Works.  Workhoune 
•Laundry  aud  Heating  .Appaiatns  


Rlainorgxn  C.  C 

Swinton  A Peudlvlauy 
linnet.)  Local  BmtJ 
Rsiusgale  Town  Coun.  \ 
Hull  Corporation 


do. 


do. 


ackn-i 


ir.  Pendina*.  near  M'rexham 

♦10(1  Cast-iron  Lamp  C'olniun.* 

•Works  and  Repairs,  Manchester  Distrie 

•Stoneware  Pipe  Sewers,  Ac 

•Electricity  aud  llefn-w  Uestnictor  Statin 

•lU*  Engine*  and  Pump*.  Ac.  

Technical  School,  Ao 

Two  Iron  Bridges,  Wall*.  French  Wei 

Field* 

•Erection  of  School  Buildings  

Additions  to  Schools 


St.  John-nt' 

Puhitc  Bath  Cot 
Brymlv  Water  Co. 
Hornsey  Ivocal  Boai 
Com,  of  H.M.  Woil 
Teddiugton  Lo>al  Ik 
8t,  I’aucro*  Vestry  . 
Worthing  Corp, 
Neath  T.  C 


' T.  Dinwi.irty 

HaniorATInches 
tieijniB.t  Son  ... 

•ly  Mtciii 


nfflrirU  . 

H,  York  

W.  N,  Blair 

.1.  Maiiscrgh...  . 
D.  M.  Jenkins... 


Addition*  to  Dock.  St.  Andrew,  Hull  ... 

•Library  and  Tiviinical  School  

School  Building*.  IVuii  .Mill 

Addition*  to  Club  PrcuiUe* 


Taunton  Corp .1.  11.  Smith 

West  Ham  Sell.  B<i.  ..  Newman  A Jaiiiies  ... 

.Manchester  Corp 

. Manager*  of  Newiiham- 

I on-Sevetn  Nat.  Sell.  W.  Spence 

In.  E.  Ry.  Co iilfHnl  

Helen'*  BrircHAW.ilstvuholiiic 


do. 


r 

0.  '] 


Vlcxtwge  House.  Muker  • in  - Swaledale, 


I YeoTll  Bell.  Bd. 

I Audeneh.-iw  iLmc: 
lonservalive  Club 


Ten  Cottaae*  and  Three  House*,  Bower! 

Ureen,  lirailfon!,  York* I 

, Warkwortli.  Northumber-] 


. Juhnsluu  . 
J,  K.  Burton  .. . ■ 
Chorley  A Connon 
Jos,  Young  A Co. 


J tine  9 !) 
June  ly  h 

June  18 
No  date 


do. 


do. 


,.,|  Geo.  Thompsoii 


M.  Faiwlvy,  Yorks  .. 

OlUcea.  lllaydon-nn-Tyne  

•Painting.  Ac.  Work*.  Si.nth  Aldershot. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


do. 


e of  .Appointment. 


j By  whom  Advertised. 


do. 


do. 


‘Four  Diocesan  Surveyors I Diocese  of  Aork  .. 


Those  -marked  -with  an  asterisk  (')  are  advertised  in  this  y^anber.  Contracts,  pp.  iv.,  vi.,  and  viii.  Public  Appointments,  p.  -x.vi.  (Uitf  xxiii. 


Fasteners.  — 8,876,  C.  Jones,  Water-closet  Flushing 
Cisterns.— 8,883,  0-  Chamey,  Screws.— 8,910,  J.  Bouhon, 
■Ventilalors.  . . 

May  5. — 8,931,  G.  Gerrv.  Window  and  Window  Fittings. 
— 8,977,  G.  Beckert,  Building  Blocks  and  Slabs. 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9.^95i  J-  Collins  and  .\.  Milne,  Bolts  for  Doors. — 5-738, 
A.  Vogt,  Door  Checks. — 6,39*.  C.  Monday,  New  Sash- 
window.— 6,053,  A.  Ogilvie.  Kilns  for  Burning  Lime.  &c. 
— 7,092.  W.  Brighter.,  Log  Band-saw  Adjuster. — 7,208,  A. 
Jones,  .‘sinks. — 7,550,  J.  Ellis,  Sash-bars  or  .A.stragals  used 
for  Glaaing  without  Putty.  167,  J.  Bell.  Water-closet  and 
Water  Waste  Prex-enter. — 2.350,  H.  Clay,  Boilers  for 
Kitchen  Ranges.— 6,243,  J''-  Reentsteiner.— 6,^5,  J.  Trew, 
Domestic  Sanitary  Plumbing.— 6,807,  J-  Railton,  Junior, 
Brick  Kilns  and  other  Kilns.— 6,823,  Holt,  Plumb 

Rules.— 7,312,  M,  Rrophy,  Ventil.ning  Hospitals  and  for 
Sterilising  the  Air  escaping  therefrom.— 7,337,  J.  Tisnkin, 
Door  Locks.— 7,580,  R.  Threlfall,  Hanging  Window 
Sashes. — 7,632,  G.  Adams.  Sashes  and  Sash  Frames. — 
7,649,  A.  Stevens,  Bakers'  Ovens. — 7,732,  G.  Wells,  Cowls 


for  Chimneys. — 7)76s.  J.  Bates.  Kilns. — 7,767,  M.  L( 

’.  Gibbs.  Collecting  Clear  Rain-water  from 


Stoves.— 7,837,  J, 

Roofs.  &c. — 7.915.  H.  Ford,  Window  Sashes  and  Frames. 
7,960,  N.  Tailby,  Saw  Benches. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 


f Ofien  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months. ) 

10,483,  J.  Williams  and  W.  Kempthorne,  Metal  Case- 
ments and  Frames. — i2.t54.  R-  Knighis,  Bent  Plates  used 
for  Bridges,  Floors.  Builciings,  &c. — 22,418,  D.  Buchan, 
Deodorising  and  Disinfecting  Water-closets,  &c. — 0,194, 
W.  H>-aU,  Paint. — 6,104.  C.  Knster.  Veneers. — 6,2^, 
A.  Leure,  Frames  for  Stained  Glass  Windows. — 6,671 
Arthur  and  C.  Illingworth,  Drainage. 


42/., 


5,500/.;  “The  Briars."  I >8,  Courlhill-rd.,  Lewisham,  ii.t.  7*  yrs.,  g.r.  6/., 
FasstiMd.',  Surl.i.on,  u..',  69  yn.,,  E.r.  yol.  500;.- | ^6,  Wyndford-rd.,  Caledon»n-rJ.,  and 

By  C.  F.  Dou'sett : L.g.r.  of  15/..  Cambndge-gardens,  &c. 


• 30^- »J' 


. Jtl 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 


May  3. — By  W.  Bradly  (at  Woolwich) : ii  to  17  odd, 
Glcnside-rd.,  Plumstead,  f.,  570/.— By  P'ulhr,  Moon,  &• 
Fuller  (at  Croydon):  34  to  36,  Farnley-rd.,  Norwood, 
u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  560/. ; 34  to  37,  Ov.ibrd.,  Croytioii, 
u.i.  72  yrs,,  g.r.  13/.,  875!. 

May  7. — By  IP'oodsto’  Snelling:  “The  Firs,"  Sidcup, 
u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  850/.  ; No.  141,  Hornsey-rd.,  u.t. 
45  )-rs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  200/.— By  Eastman  Bros.  : 

“ Northfield  " and  “ Southfield,"  Tewsbury-rd.,  Sj’denham, 

M t-  75  yrs-i  g-f-  >2/.,  760/.— By  Dunn  &*  Soman  : 34,  36, 
Norfolk-rd.,  Dalston,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  12/..  r.  70/.,  6<»/.— 
By  A.  Richards:  F.g.r.  of  52/.  los.,  Commercial-pl., 
Lex-ton,  revjersion  in  84  yrs.,  1,270/.  ; f.g.r.  of  30/.,  Toxvn 
Hall-ter-,  ditto  in  84  yrs.,  740/.;  f.g.r.  of  187/.  19s.  2d., 
St.  Gcorge’s-rd.,  ditto  in  84  jts.,  3,345/.  ; f.g.r.  of  84/.  7s., 
l.,eyton  Pk.-rd.,  ditto  in  84  >ts.,  2,050/.  ; f.g.r.  of  75/,  4s., 
Beaconsfie!d-rd  , ditto  in  84  yrs.,  1,895^.  : six  f.  cottages 
and  plot  of  land.  Temple  Mills,  Stratford,  f.,  1,200/. 

May  8.— By  Brenvn  IPest ; t,  2,  Canterbury -ter. , 
Kilbum,  u.t.  65  yis.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  52/.,  450/. — By  Henry 
b*  Laiek'brd ; 48^  Jeffrey's-rd.,  Clapham,  u.L  66  jts.,  g.r. 
6/..  380/. ; 8,  9,  Listowel-st.,  Brixton,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  9/., 
f-  65^.,  395/. ; 14,  16,  18,  RoundclI-st.,  Wandsworth,  u.t. 

S5TS..  g.r.  12/,  290/.— By  H.  I'.  Che-iv:  “Emerald 
ouse,"  Cambridge  Pk.,  Wanslead,  f.,  1,090!. — By  A. 
Booth:  181,  York-rd,,  Camden-rd.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  6/. 
r.  95/.,  i,2oo/. ; 4 to  10  (even),  Hampshire-st.,  u.t.  53  vrs. 
g.r.  21/.,  560/.;  I,  Tabley-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r 
7/.,  380/.  : 459,  461.  and  463,  Caledonian-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs. 
g.r.  57/.,  3,300/. ; 467,  CaWonian-rd.,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  15. 
1,130/. — By  Deienham,  Tetvson,  b*  Co.  : 88,  Filey 
Ax-.,  Clapton,  u.t.  94  >ts.,  g.r.  8/..  1,675/.;  i3t.  t37i 
I45i  >57i  t59i  Lower  Pk.-rd.,  P«kham,  f.,  r.  99/. 


Noiting  Hill,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  340/.;  l.g.r.  of  10/.,  Lancaster- 
rd.,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  210/.;  55,  S7.  St.  Mark’s-rd.,  u.t.  81  yrs., 
g r.  1/.,  r.  00/.,  1. 100/. — By  /f ’.  Bradly  : A plot  of  f.  land, 
High-rd.,  Wickford,  35/.— By  Chinnock,  Calm-orthy, 
Chinnock:  F.g.r.  of  7/.,  Mund-st.,  Kensington,  reversion 
in  72  j-rs.,  175/.;  f.g.r.  of  20/.,  Eli-st.,  ditto  in  86  yrs.,  455/.; 

f. g»r.  of  50!.,  Beaumont-rd.,  ditto  in  87  yrs.,  t,ioo/.;  f.g.r. 

of  30/.,  ditto  in  84  ys.,  750^-  , 

May  9. — By  Harman  Bros. : 24,  .Alderney-rd.,  .vlile-end, 
u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  34/.,  300/.— By  C.  Caney:  i to  5, 
Mount  Park-ter.,  Wimbledon,  f.,  960/. — Ry  Copping  b* 
Higgs:T\\ei.  residence  “Walfield  House,"  Whetstone. 
6oti/.— By  C.  P.  Whiteley:  “The  Grove  Place  Estate," 
Jamaica,  3,430  a.,  f.,  4i330^- — By  E.  iVeod;  No.  429, 
Brixton-rd.,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  55/.,  860/.  : Four  plots  of  f. 
land,  Elmer's-rd.,  Penge,  100/.  ; 3,  Wendell-rd.,  Hammer- 
.smith,  u.t.  77  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  245/.;  36,  38,  Absalom-rd., 
Westboume  Pk.,u.t.  73  y-rs,,  g.r.  14/.  los.,  260/.— By  Tyser 
6-*  Ct? ; 2 to  6,  Belmont-ter..  Turnham  Green,  ii.t.  yrs., 

g. r.  25/.,  285/. ; II  and  13,  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington, 

u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  to!.,  r.  150/.,  1.915^- 5 *5i  Warwick 
Gardens,  u.t.  54  yr.s.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  170/.,  1,600/. ; 171  War- 
wick Gardens,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  los.,  r.  100/.,  1,250/.  : 51. 
Addi.son-rd.,  u.t.  56  y-rs.,  g.r.  8/.  los.,  r.  90/.,  1,080/.  ; 
23,  25,  Fenelon-rd.,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  57o/-— 

By  Douglas  Young:  No.  357,  Clapbam-rd.,  f.,  r.  75/., 
070/. — By  Sedgwick,  Son,  b*  lYeall : 85,  Tufnell-Pk.-rd., 
Holloway,  u.t.  70  yTS..  g.r.  8/.,  410/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land, 

I a.  1 r.  35  p.,  Hemel  Hempstead,  90/. 

May  10.— By  C.  C.  T.  Moore:  125  to  131  (odd), 
Chobham-rd.,  Stratford,  f.,  r.  80/.,  1,250/.  ; 10  to  i6  (even), 
David-st.,  f.,  800!.  ; f.g.r.  of  4/..  Dayid-st.,  reversion  in  57 
95/.  ; 136  to  142  (ex-en),  Henniker-rd.,  u.t.  71  yrs., 
7/.  i6s.,  sW- 1 47.  Westem-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r. 
a/,  los.,  200/.  ; 104,  106,  Stebondale-rd.,  Cubitt  Town,  u.t. 
56  yrs.,  g.r.  13/..  300/. — Rogers,  Chapman,  b‘  Thomas  : 
l.g.r.  of  48/.,  Hugh-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  10/., 
570/.— By  Phillipps,  Lea,  b’  Da-ties:  88,  Narrow-st., 
Limeiiouse,  u.t.  190  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  32/.,  515/.— By 
Randail,  Beard,  <&•  Baker:  42,  Clifton  Gardens,  Maida 
Vale.  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  550!. — Ry  Farebrother,  Ellis, 
Clark  Co. : 6,  9,  Bermondsey  Wall,  Bermondsey,  area 
34,600  ft.,  f.,  r.  600/.,  7,980/.  ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Jacob-st., 
area  12,300  ft.,  r.  80/.,  1,220/.  ; 72,  74,  75,  Mason's  Hill, 
Bromley,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  60/..  r.  340/.,  3,320/. — By  Stimson 
b*  Sons:  49,  Quecn-st.,  Edgware-rd.,  f.,  r.  50/.,  760/.; 
warehouse,  Rose-ct.,  St.  Luke's,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  46/., 
50/.,  875/. ; 245  to  251  odd,  St.  George’s-rd.,  Peckham, 

, 67  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  740/.  ; 56,  Chaucer-rd.,  Herne  Hill, 
u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  6i.,  r.  30!.,  255/. ; 37  to  45  odd,  Loutb-rd., 
Camberwell,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  149/.,  760/.;  51, 
Stanley-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  r.  36!.,  4S0/. ; 59,  61, 
Wells-st.,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  9/..  r.  76/,,  475/. ; 119,  121,  123. 
Flaxman-rd.:  and  2 to  7,  Redan-ter.,  u.t.  17  j-rs.,  g.r.  36/., 
520/. ; 8 to  16,  Redan-ter.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  36/.,  500/.  ; 27 
to  35  odd,  Etruria-st..  Wandsworth,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  18!., 
4-:o/.  ; 28  to  36  even,  Etruria-st.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.  los,, 
40a/. — By  Ke-tvbon  b^  Co.:  21,  22.  Accacia-rd.,  Green 
Lanes,  u.t.  81  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  240/  : No.  30,  Canonbury-pk. 
South,  u.t.  42  jTs..  g.r.  8/.,  525/. : No.  27,  Improved  Rental  of 
50/.,  Camden-rd..  u.t.  42 yrs.,  8to/.;  l.g.r.  of 50/., u.t.  42 yrs., 
giol.  ; 28,  Torriano-av.,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  40/.,  320/.  ; 
32,  Kenton-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  14s,,  r.  28/., 
310/. ; 31,  Regina-rd.,  Holloway,  u t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r. 
33/.,  285/.  ; 65,  Plimsoll-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  30/., 
280/.  ; 138,  140,  Marlborough-rd.,  u.t.  63  yrs..  g.r.  12L,  r. 
52/.,  355/. ; 92,  94,  Northumberland  Pk.,  Tottenham,  u t. 
72  jTs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  52/..  425/.  ; 68,  Myddleton-.sq.,  Ptntoa- 
ville.  u.t.  18  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  60/.,  250A  ; 34,  Lloyd's  Koxx-, 
Clerkenwell,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  12s.,  170/.;  15,  17,  19, 
Ritchings  Ax-.,  Walthamstow,  u.t.  90  >-rs.,  g.r.  8/.  5s., 


Thornhiil  Cottages,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.,  390'.— By  H.J  ' 
Bliss  b^  Sons  : go,  g7,  Studley-rcl.,  Ferest  < late,  f.,  540/. ;. 

36,  38,  St.  Stephen's-rd.,  Boxv,  f,  r.  106/.,  1,4904;'. 
-,,St.  Stephen 's-rd.,  u.t.  59  yrs-,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  330/.;  9^,; 
Wcn!ock-st.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  r.  32/.,  .3oo/.j»' 
■ , f.,  240!. ; 6,  Peel-grove,!: 


.35,  Coventry-st.,  Bethnal  Gr 

u.t.  944  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  320/.;  17,  Scrutton-st.,  Finsbury,  f.jj 
r.  32/.,  600/.;  7 to  17  (^d),  Grange-rd.,  Plaistow,  f.,  825/., 
187  to  197  odd,  Leyton-rd.,  Stratford,  u.t.  59  j-rs.,  g.r.  25/.,' 
(tool.  : 328,  330,  Old  Ford-rd.,  Victoria-Pk.,  u.t.  60  yrs,t 
g.r.  8/.,  725/.  : 345,  Old  Ford-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.  g.r.  4/.,  r.  30/.,/ 
300/. — 69,  Grafton-st.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  ios.,( 
260.  ] 

May  11. — By  IP  Sivnnonds:  100,  102,  Denmark-st., 
Camberxx-ell,  f.,  850/.— By  T.  B.  Westcott : 16,  Grafton- 1 
rd.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  40/.,  300/.  ; 25, 
Patshul!-rd.,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  10s.,  r.  52/,  los.,  57^4  , 
— Bv  Moss  b^ Jameson:  Milkwood-rd.  Herne  Hill,  I 

u.t. ’81  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  400/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent}  l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  fori 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent;i 
f.  for  freehold;  c.  for  ccmyhold ; I.  for  leasehold;  e.r.  for! 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per' 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for  1 
square ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  cres.  for  crescent  • 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.]  1 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  {coHtinued}. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  e'0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..  load  10/0/0  16/0/0 

Sequoia,  U.S.ft.cu  2I3  9/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  9/15/0  4/0/0 

Bitch,  do, a/5/0  3J0/0 

Elm,  do 3/10/0  4/15/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  fire.  1/5/0  3/5/0 

Oak.  do 9/10/0  4/15/0 

Canada 5/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine.  Canada  red  9/10/0  Vo/o 

Do.  ■yellow  ... . 9/10/0  4/15/0 
Lath,  Dantsic,  lath  4/10/0  s/so/o 
St.  Petersbui^..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 9/5/0  4/10/0 

Odessa,  crown... . 9/5/0  4/10/0 

Deals,  Finland 
9nd&iststd  too  8/0/0  lo/jo/o 
Do.  4th  & 3rd..  7/10/0  9/0/0 

Do.  Riga 7/10/0  9/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 
ist  yellow....  10/0/0  13/to/o 
Do.  9nd  yellow  8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white e/io/o  ii/o/o 

Swedish 8/to/o  t6iio/o 

White  Sea 8/0/0  i6'io/o 

Canada,  Pine  1st  29/10/0  99'o/o 
Do.  do.  9nd....  17/0/0  18/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  Sec.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  9/0/0  ii/o/o 
Do.  do.  3rd  Si 

9nd 6/10/0  7/ro/o 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I in.  prep. 

ist  o/io/o  0/15/0 

Do.  and 0/7/6  olixjo 


a/i/?)  0/0/0 : 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/17/6  6/0/e 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  5/10/#. 

Do.  StaEordshlrei 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/01 

Copper- British 
cake  and  ingot  41/15/0  4a'S^ 
Best  selected  ..  42/15(0  43  Vo 
Sheets,  strong ..  51/0/0  o'olo. 

Chili,  bars 39/15/0  40/0/0 

YELLOWMETAUb  0/0/4I  o/o/S, 
LEAD  - Pig, 

Spanish ton  9/0/0  p'a'O 


Other  qualities— 


IS 

in 

13 


1/6 


By  lYalton  b'  Lea:  50,  Porchester-ier.,  Hj-de  Pk.  layo/.;  38,  Hervey  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  92  yrs.,  g.r.  4//.,  75/.! 


1 quail  tie 
Cedar,  Cuba. 

Honduras,  Sec. 

Mahogany.  Cuba 
Sl  Domingo, 
cargo  ar. 

Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobasco  do.  do. 

Honduras  do.  .. 

Box,  Turkey  ton 
Rose,  Rio . . 

I Bahia 6/0/0  17/0/0 

Satin. 
mlngo. 


.1 


0/0/S 


English  . . .. 

brands 9/26  9/3(9 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  ft. 

and  upwards. ...  lo’is/o  o/o/oi 

Pipe 1 1/5/0  o/o/Oi 

INC  — English 

sheet ton  19(0/0  19/0/01 

Vieilie  Mon. 

tagne  lo'io/o  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 71/10/0  72/0/0: 

Austraban 72/0/0  72/te/o 

English  Ingots. . 76/0/0  76/10/* 
Banca  ......... . 76/10/0  i-Mo. 

Billiton  jaltolo  73(0/0 


OILS. 

Linseed  ton  29/15/0  ai/o/c 

Cocoanut  Cochin  a8/ia/e  aa/h'e 

Do.  C^lon  24(5/0  24  ro/c 

Palm,  Lagos 93  lo/o  o/itfe 

Rapeseed,  English 

pale ai/iob  ar'o/o 

Do.  brown 19/15  0 omK 

Cottonseed  ref.. ..  si/io/o  aa'o/e 

Oleine aaoo  a4/o/c 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4 o/o 

Do.  refineir s/e/o  i3/o,t 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  o/aa/o  0/0/1 
! Archangel ......  o/ii/o  etol< 


BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 


CASTLEFURIJ  (Yotks.).— For  ihe  erection 
rprrybridkje-road,  for  Dr.  Kemp.  J.P.  Mr.  K-  M.  J 
tect.  17,  Carlton-sireet,  Castleforri.  Quantities  by 
Bricilaytr  William  Walker,  Cas-.l 

ford  

Carfn,t<r  and  Joiner.—).  H.  Whaley. 

forrt  

J/aCrr.— a.  Evison.  Castleforil  

Plaslerer. — F.  H.  Marsden,  KnottinHley 

Bium/’er  au.i G/aeier.—V..  Nicholboii,  Castlorord 


for  insertion  under  this  beading 
to  “The  Editor,'' and  must  reach  ui* 
».  on  Thursdays.] 


Caslle- 


LEANC.EINOR  IVVales).— For  the  extension  of  school  buildings 
FfaliUn.  Foniycyinnicr.  for  the  School  Board,  Mr.  1’.  J.  Thomas 
architect,  li.iagencl.  Quantities  by  architect 

John  Rees  ;£4,7oo  1 Chas.  James 

\xr  T . r.—  I Krtttray  j 

BiiJgentl 


uhic  yards  of 
Uliam  Terrill, 


)RD.-Fortlie  s 
sken  granite,  fo 
,'Ioith-street,  A; 


Castlefurd 


Thomas  Koberts 
Philip  Gaylard  . . 
F,  Small 


Total. 


:cepted)..  3.853, 


Yard. 


Description 

Granite. 


DORKING.— For  forming,  kerbing.  5:c..  Lincoln-road.  foi 
Local  Board,  Mr.  G.  Somers  Mathews,  C.E,,  surveyor.  Dotkii 

J.'A.  JeaJ  .£88s  o 1 1 W.  Meats £'yi 

il.  S.  Faulkner  37i  to  G,  A.  Franks,  Guildford'*  35 

A,  P.  Clear  370  0 I 'Accepted. 


LONDON  —For  alterations  and  additions  to  174,  Carlton-road. 
Haverstock  Hill.  N.W.  Mr.  J.  Randall  Vining,  architect  ami 
surveyor: — 

John  Allen  & Sons ,^£383  o I J.  & C.  Bowyer  .^33*  o 

W,  Johnson  <.t  Co 340  o Howard  A:  Co 3S8  ra 

Dove  & Eevetidge 337  0 [ A.  H.  Tout  (accepted)..  326  o, 


Enderby  or 
Stoney  Stan- 


DOVERCOURT.-For  Ihi 
■'  Pha-ntx  " Hotel.  Dovercourt,  .. ,. 
Mr,  J.  W.  Start,  architect  and 
Colcliester  and  Harwich 

H.  Stone 

B.  W.  Garwood  

E.  West 

J.  Band  

I'dtline  & Coe 
J.  Moran* Sot 


sea-wall  at  the 
. Daniel!  & Sons. 
Cups  Chambeis, 


erection 


for  Messi 
.'il  engineer 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Hill  House. 
Slreatham.  Mr.  J.  Randall  Vining.  architect  and  surveyor: — 

W.  lohnstm  & Co .^£303  10  | j.  & C.  Bowyer* c 

A.  Black  * Son  cjt  o|  'Accepted. 


Alderney,  Port 
of  Guernsey. 


E.  Sanders. 


t Road  Malnte- 
id  Stone  Co 


T.  Canham.. 
Smith.  Beat 


576 
S5S 

•540  - , 

'Accepted  in  par 


taker's  house  and  shelter,  for  the  f 
Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  archit 


LONDON.-For  ca 
St.  Mary’s.  Islington. 
Dowgate  Hill.  E.C.  : — 


ri  filths 


Guernsey. 

Narboiough 


EASTLEIGH  (Hants.).— For  laying  a 12-in.  iron  and  stonewar 
effluent  pipe  (three  milesl  to  the  River  Itchen.  at  Wood  Mill,  Mt 
H.  J.  tVeslon.  C.E.,  24.  Portland-street.  Southampton 

F.  Reeks .£4,524  o I H.  Porter £3. >50 

Peattie  & Axtell  3.852  0 H.  W.  Bull 2.033 

Playfair  & Toole 3,448  0 Crook  & Batten  2,837  1 

Cooke*  Co 3,290  o| 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £3.140  os.  cd  ] 


■Wall 

Stevens  Bros. 

Colman  i'.!;'. 

Lidstone 

Wells  

Town  & Son. 


* Sons. 


-CCLESALL  (Yorks  ).— Accepted  for  the 
tmises,  Fawcett-  and  Bellefieid-streets,  for 
stria!  and  Provident  Society,  Limited.  Mr. 
P.iradise-square.  Ecclesall.  Quantities  by  th 

.l/flinx.— John  Morton,  John-street 

Joiner.— C.  H.  Gillam,  Lutngdon-street 

Slaters. — Ellis*  Wethetill,  Brooinhall-stree 
J’  asterers. — Unwin  & Sons,  Earsham-stieet 

P/Hinber.-lzio.  Rule,  Yardley-street 

Paiiiter.—)ao.  Clark.  St.  Mary's-ro.id  

[AU  of  Sheffield.] 


liteCo. 


McFarlane 

Ward*  Lamble.. 

Peck 

White  & Son 

Goodall  

Marchant  & Hirst 


Whitwick. 


Basalt. 


Quartzite 


Belgian. 


, to  twelve  houses.  Courts  and  Canal- 
5 Estate.  Mr.  William  Stone,  architect 
chester-street.  E.C.  ;— 

£723  I Edwards*  £S93 

660  1 'Accepted. 


LONDON.-For  repaii 
road.  Mile  End-roail.  Pan 
and  surveyor,  s,  Great  Wi 
Higgs 


Accepted. 


FERNHURST  (Sussex).— For .iddi 
for  the  Femhurst  School  Board. 

Harding  Bros £1'' 

B.  Slade  I 

F,  Gale i 


school  buildings. 

.....  Hill,  architect : — 

Wm.  Chase,  Fern- 

hurst* £i£2  5 >, 

* Accepted. 


IleaJe 


NHAM. 


. Mr._  J,  A.  Angell,  C.E.,  Local  Be 
Quantities  by  Engineer  : — 

£1,265  o 0 I Messrs.  Mowlem  * 

1.156  8 4 1 Co.pWesiminstet* 

I1079  rg  4 / 

•Recommended  for  acceptance. 


80,  Church-street 
me,  architect  and 


Bethnal-  green. 


LDNOUN—For  repi 
Paul's  Estate.  Mr.  Wil 
Winchester-street.  E.C. 

Higgs 

Kiiight  & Sons 

Eduards  


Thomerson  & Sons 
Wire  * Forrest  - . . . 


Lysaght  & Co 

Cruwys  & Hobrough, 
Gloucester  (accepted)  .... 


Richards 


;).— For  the  construction  of  sea-defence  works 
r,  tamps,  &c.,  and  four  concrete  groynes,  for 
Mr.  Wm.  Lewis  Barrett,  C.E.,  High-street, 

;i33,642  7 : 1 William  Tate,  Bognor*£4,6g5  0 1 
S.450  u 1 • Accepted. 


• For  rebuilding  >94  and  196,  Bethnal  Green-road,  ancP 
lessrs.  Learoyd  & Blont.  Mr.  William  Stone,  archi- 
roe.  s,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C. : — 

Sons  £1,325  I Higgs £i.i59 

1,258  Steed I.II9' 

1-235  I Ruight  & Sons  (accepted)  1,01s 


LONDON.—  : 
I.  Fuller,  for  M< 
tect  and  suiveyi 
Thomerson  & S 

Beale  

Jarvis  & Sons  .. 


GOLBORNE  (Lancs  ).— For  the  reconstruction  of  Harvey-ls 
Bridge-  for  the  Parochial  Committee.  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Bent 
Surveyor,  Parochial  Offices,  Golbome,  near  Newton-Ie-Willows  ;■ 
Peter  Ashcroft  . ''  • 

Willm  Winnatd 
lohn  I'reslon  .. . 

Wm.  Gaskell  ... 


Wcox ' & Braddock, 
Platt  Bridge,  neat 
Wigan  (accepted) .. 


5S-0N.S0LWAY, 
Bcrete.  and  stone, 
iurveyor,  Wigton  : 


ir  the  erection  of  a sea-wail  i: 
he  Wigton  Highw.ay  Board.  Mi 

W.  R,  Purdam  £231  o ■ 

N.  H.atrison.. 198  13 

T.  Longcake.  Sillolh. 

Cumberland* igt  15  1 

£261  0 0 


LONDON. — For  alteration  to  “ 
Hewlett-road.  Old  Ford,  for  Mess 
William  Stone,  architect  and  surv 
E.C.  I— 

Johnson  (accepted)  £512  | 1 


Lord  Palmerston  " public-house. 
,srs.  Taylor.  Walker.  & Co.  Mr. 
veyor,  2,  Great  Winchester-street. 


i-orfcs,  for  the  Clee- 
Town  Hall.  Louth. 


13  6 C.  A.  W.alker j 

o 0 Geo.  Walker,  Kent 
18  7 House,  Wortley- 

17  2 lane.  Leeds*  

12  0 Sharman  & Son 

12  4 • Accented, 

estimate,  .£617  18s.  7d.J' 


LONDON. — For  sanitary  work  at  the  Grammar  School.  Totten- 
ham. Mr.  Alfred  Richards,  surveyor.  18,  Finsbury-circus,  E.C.  :— 

Wilson  & Co £125  I M.  A.  Humphreys  & Son*.. £104 

H.  Knight  & Son iiu  1 • Accepted. 


Accepted. 


'I-UPON-TRENT.— For  the  construction  of  a sue 
rcen  house,  overflow-chamber,  sewer,  &c.,  at  Streti 
ttporation.  Mr.  J.  E.  Swindiehurst,  Borough  Engii 
lor,  Burton-upon-Trent  :— 

t- £9.481  B 9 I Jones  * Fitzinauricc, 

illcy — 2.137  8 0 Browning-street, 

2,132  8 o|  Birmingham*  £2,090  c 

•Accepted. 


HALIFAX.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  st 
me.  Messrs.  Jackson  * Fo.\.  architects.  Halifa.' 

Afason. — Rilev  Hopkinson  

Jciner.—H.  Taylor  

J/ofrej.—Ru'h worth  & Firth 

/’I'/iHiicrj.— Cragg  & Turner 


Pellon- 


ecution  of  drainage  .and  sewage 
y.  Mr.  E.  Rowland,  C.E.,  Tow» 

C.  Adlard  & Miller  £964  i8  o 
T.  Mason,  Hebden- 
bridg'e,  near  Man- 
chester (accepted)  852  2 & 

R.  Hopkinson J69  13  o- 

stimate,  £917.] 


LOUTH  (Lincs.!,- 
works,  for  the  Sanits 
Hall.  Louth,  Qu.antil 
Wm,  Nicholson  ....i 

J.  Cooke  

R.  Mawer 

J.  H.  Vickers 

A.  Harrison 


’.RY-*-For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  National 
■HSts.  J.  K.  Veal  * Son.  architects,  Wolverhampton  ; — 

" £211  6 I J.  Bilson,  Wolverbamp- 

I ton  (accepted) £191  11 


HASTINGS.— For  the  supply  of  i.oco  tons  Guernsey  granite 
spalls,  for  the  Corporation,  hir.  P,  H.  Palmer,  C.E.,  Town  Hall. 
Hastings  :— 

s.  d.  I s.  d. 

C.  Abell -Itw.  . 

R.  L.  * J Fennings 

W,  Griffiths  

* F.  Maijuelle  ... 


J.  Mowlem  * Co.  .. 
\'idler  * Sons.  Rye* 
• Accepted. 


lAccpted  for  the  erection  of  chapel  and  house  of  re 
lent  of  Marie  Kepartrice.  Mr.  S.  F.  Heynes,  arch 
I all.  Cork 

lO’Flynn,  Watercourse-road.  Cork £2,982  o 


HIELDS.— For  the  construction  of  a timber  Jetty, 
for  ilie  Corporation  of  Tynemouth.  Mr.  Jno.  K 
jgh  Surveyor,  Tynemouth.  Quantities  by  the  Borough. 

£12.493  ° o I William  Crad'Acll  * 


HUNSTANTDN.— For  the  erecti. 
leorge  Filt  & Co.,  architect.  Queen- 


villa  residence.  M< 
Norwich.  ' 


Quantities  by 

£1.190 

1-175 


-For  roadworks,  Cavendish  and  four  other  rood: 
iciL  Mr.  W.  Powell,  Borough  Road  Surve 
eet,  Croydon  : — 


W.  H.  Brown. 
Young*  Co.  . 
Melton  & Jarvi 
W.  Butt.jun. .. 


E.  Girling  & Co. 
Collins  * Barber 

J.  Nelson  

S.  Hipwell 


George  L-atvson 

Son 

A.  G.  McGregor 


Chat/ield-road. 

■£45*  7 10  I H.  Lake 

. 420  0 o A.  Bullock,  Tanfield- 
. 408  0 0 I road,  Croydon  * . . 

Caroendish-road. 

•£309  9 7 I H.  Lake 

. 292  8 2 A.  Bullock,  Tanfield-' 
278  0 o I road,  Croydon  • .. 

Crawther-road. 

•£303  12  9 I H,  Lake  

■ =9S  8 J.  Mowlem  & Co., 


Accepted. 


JARROW.— For  laying  footpaths  and  channelling  Croft-terrace, 
lonkton-teirace.  Borough-road.  *c..  for  the  Urban  Sanitary 
kUthority.  Mr.  J.  Pettee,  Borough  Surveyor,  Jatrow  :— 

G.  Maugham £782  16  i 

T.  Callaghan,  ,24.  Staple-road* 763  11  6 

•Accepted- 

[Borough  Engineer's  estimate  £775  2 5,] 


NORWICH.- For  kerbing,  paving,  channelling.  &c..  two  ne 
roads.  Trafford  Building  Estate,  I-akenham.  Messrs.  Geo.  Fitt 
Co  . surveyors,  i.  Q'jee.i-street,  Norwich.  Quantities  by  surveyor  : 

J.  BotteriU £1.381  I J.  Hum.  Grove-road. 

S.  Hipwell 825  I Norwich  (accepted) £r. 


e erection  of  a villa  resi- 
Sampson  Hill,  architect, 


J.  Mowlem  * Co. 

Westminster* 

Bensicad  & Lake  . 


lobson,  6, Ridlcy-vlUas,  N< 
♦Accepted. 


Talhet-road. 


LLANDRINDOD  WELLS. 


a..,- O'  ■■  — For  restora 

Church,  for  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  de  NVir 
T.  Williams,  architects,  Brecon  :— 

S.  W.  Deakins £<)iy}  o I James  Webb 

Robert  E.  Davies  920  10  1 


of  the  P.arish 
Messrs.  W.  & 


A.  Bullock  

H.  Lake,  Princess- 
road,  Croydon  * . 
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H()STYPRIDD.  — For  additions.  &c..  to  school  buildings, 
Treforest  and  l.!anrvtit,  for  the  Llancwit  Fardre  School  Board. 
Mr.  A.  u.  Evani.  architect.  Town  Hal!  Ch.-imbers,  Pontypndd 
Tre/irrst  5r*0£)Zf. 

D.  C.  Tones  A-  Co £t.sy)  I 

Alfred  Kichardt. t.409  'V  liliams  & James 1.087 

■Watkin  WBUams  j aoo  I David  Jones.  Treforest*..  i.aSg 

• Accepted. 

Uanta'it  Sekoot!. 

Pavid  Tones £41311  6 I Jas.  Williams,  Ponty- 

M.  Julian — ‘ 


pridd  (accepted)  ..£373  r^  9 


PONTYPRIDD-— For  additions  to  school  buildings.  Forth,  for  the 
Clanwotifto  School  Board.  Mr.  A.  O.  Evans,  architect.  Town  HaU 
Chambers.  I’ontypridd- — 

Watkin  Williamb  £9*8  I Jenkins  d:  Son,  Porth* £77* 

K.  George 785  I * Accepted. 


PRESTON.— For  Hie  erection  of  a house  at  Wrigan  House  Farm. 
^haroeGreeo-lane.  Fulwood.  for  the  I'nion  Guardians.  Mr.  Whitwell, 
Engineer,  the  Workhouse.  Fulwood,  Preston : — 

Turners  £6i9  «7  6 I Lucas £594  16  6 

Foxackerby 618  13  4 1 M.Shorrock 588  10  0 

T.  Strickland  610  0 01  t.  Counsell  586  13  o 

I.  Swarbrick  6co  o 0 J.  Marland  5^5  15  8 


lialdwi 


"nios.  Baioes  599  t6  . 


Carter  Bros..  Pre 


• Accepted. 


• 567  ■ 


QVEENSTOWN  (IreKndi  —For  works  in  imotoving  south  side 
«f ‘Jueen-srreet.  removing  ol-t  houses,  Jfcc..  for  the  Town  Coinniis- 
■sioners  Mr.  (ohn  Ohern.  Sun'eyor,  Town  HaU,  Gjeenstown  : — 

.A  vni  r....iAc  ivicaaiT..  w.^iiAc- 


john  Kilty £74^  i 

K.  Johnston,  C.E 64)  ! 

•ohn  Mickey  535  i 


RICHMOND  (Surrey)  —Accepted  for  the  execution  of  street 
-work'  in  various  parts  of  the  borough,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr. 
H.  j.  Lovegrove.  C.E..  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Ricb- 

Sfin's  CilltigfS. 


..£«  ' 


Surveyor's  estimate 
....  £65  19  4 


Pfseitranrt  Plarf, 

Nowell  & Robson  £52  o 0 

S/tfeiiva!t  Coi:jgri, 

Nowell  & Robson  £27  0 o 

StaJfX’rd  Mens. 

Nowell  4-  Robson £122  0 o 

St.  yamts's  Cottages. 

'Nowell  4- Robson.  £198  o 0 

It'arriiigtou-roaii. 

NoweU  Sc  Robson £«79  0 o 

ireUingfoit  Place. 

Nowell  Sc  Robson £43  o o 

Castle  Yard. 

■Nowell  4 Robson £124  0 o 

Cedar  Terrace. 

Nowell  Sr  Rolison £439  o o 

LoTcn  Crescent, 

Nowell  4:  Robson £787  0 o 


£»> 


. £128  t 9 
. £3:5  18  o 

• £t8s  0 o 

• £38  5 II 
. £123  i6  5 
. £452  IS  8 


• £794 


SALT ASH  —For  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  for  tin 
^hool  Board  Mr  H.  J.  SneQ.  architect.  13,  Courtenay-street 
‘Plymouth.  (Juantities  by  the  architect 

I’ayne £3.t57  1 Harvey £2.82; 

Ferry 3.073  | Paynter  <Sc  Davy. v 

"■ 3.050  I Tui 


,w: 


May 

Blake 

T ozer^.t  Son  . 


I Anc 


2,925  ] T.  Goad  Ar  Co 

2.424  I Westlake  4:  Waldron  . 
2.922  I Lapthom  

9.899  1 Julian  


Berry  . 


TozeriSon  1 

May 

'V'estlake  4'  Walilton  ; 
Firtndge  


lU 


ley  , 


Paynter  4:  Davy £1.329  15 

t.32S  o 

Andrews  1.314  o 

W.  G.  Goad 1.340  0 

I-apthom r,203  o 

Julian 1,288  0 

KerswiU r.aSd  o 

J.  Goad  4 Co. 1.197  o 


TETE'.-RY  (Gloucestershire).— Fa*  the  t 
M.ansion,  Tetbuf)’.  Glos- 
Humphries  Sc  Son £6.530  | W.  Tor 


storatlon  of  Higrove 

•£5.' 


6,400  I Cowlin  4 Son»  5IE53 

trewflros 6,caj  | ‘Accepted. 


WELLTNGBOROb’H.— For  the  erection  of  a shop  Hieh-stree 
Shannan.  architect.  Croylao 

Abbey.  Wellingborough 

Wnc  i^od  nan £389  la  I I.  Underwood £342 

T H.  Doniian 319  o E.  Brown  4 Son, 

I stevms  355  ol  WeUinghorough*  ....  338 

352  «9  I ‘Accepted. 


Hacksley  Bro 


WHITBY.— For  alterations  to  the  “ Black  Horse"  Hotel.  Church, 
street,  for  Messrs.  Young  4 Co.  Mr,  Robt.  Lennard.  architect, 
ClilT-street,  Whitby.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Jackson  Milligan  : — 

I.  RusseQ £222  0 I W,  Chapman ' 

Lan^daie  & Sons  191  ’“7  j ' " ' 


K.  Harland  . 


..£166  5 

I A.  Palfrainan,  Whitb>-‘  ..  165  17 

‘ Accepted. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. — For  the  erection  of  the  Quean  Victoria 
Nursing  Institution.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Veall  4 Son,  architects, 
Wolverhampton , 

H.  Gough £3.7So  I Willcock  4 Co.*  £3-464 

H.  Lovatt 3,610  I ‘ Accepted. 


WREXHAM.— For  additions  to  school  buildings.  Tabor  Hill. 
Penygelli.  for  the  Bersliaiii  fU.D.)  School  Board.  Mr.  John 
Ebenezer  Lash,  architect,  Garth,  Llangollen.  Quantities  by 
architect 


William  Rogers  ... 
las.  Whitiingham  . 
John  Harnson  S 
Thos.  Griffiths  . 


Edward  Bird  £*.t50  ' 

Edward  Bradshaw..  1,140  - 
Samuel  Moss,  Coed- 
poeth,  Wrexham*  1,125 
• Accepted. 


SUBSCRIBERS  in  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  aontmi  (or 
4s.  pd.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving 
by  Friday  Morning  t Post. 


" The  Builder,' 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H,  C. : W.  R.  A. : F.  J.  H.  R- ; W.  J.  L.  ; J E.  4 Sons  J.  T.  L. 
(amounts  should  have  been  stated). — M,  & H.  (below  our  mark). 

AU  statements  of  facts,  lists  offenders.  4c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings, i-t  


..  ...iderlake  to  re  um  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  wliich  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

AU  coinmunication^r^arding  literary  and  artistic  marters  should 


AU  communications  rraarding  literary  and  artistic  marters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  ^ITOR;  those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
FGBLISHER.  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

‘THE  BUILDER  "tssuppUedDIRECTftom  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India.  China,  Ceylon.  See.  36s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  rOURDRINlER)  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Fubtlsber  of  “ THE  BUILDER, " No. 46,  Catherine.street.  W.C. 


Established  1866. 


J.J.ETRD)GE,Jr‘ 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 


SLATIRG  AND  TILING, 


fo  be  Executed  by  Contract  In  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 


And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIEMS,  , 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OFd 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATl,  for  Haidening  and  Pieserrl: 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


AAA  Hliaia  STUaiS. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  spe; 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COC 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened,  i 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delk 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimate! 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  S, 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr*  1 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [/[ 


Ajiphalt*. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  ii 
Asphite  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offict 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materiti 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  t 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-n- 
granaries,  tun*rooms,  and  terraces.  An 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  CA 


SPRAGUE  & CO., 

LITHOGRAPHERS, 

Employ  a large  and  efficient  Staff  especialh 
Bills  of  Quantities,  &c. 

4 & 5,  East  Hardine-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [^1 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LiTHOGKAP, 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
MSTCKIM  A SON.  ao,  Parliament-st.,, 
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.Architectural  Drawings  at  the  Salon. 

HE  collection  of 
designs  in  the 
a r c h i t e ctural 
galleries  of  the 
Salon  is  of  much 
the  same  kind 
as  usual  ; the 
principal  works 
being  schemes 
of  restoration,  or 
imaginary  designs,  shown  by  drawings  on  a 
very  large  scale,  with  a comparatively  small 
•sprinkling  of  illustrations  of  executed  works 
■or  commissions.  The  leading  exhibitor  is 
M.  Chedanne,  whose  magnificent  set  of 
■drawings  of  the  Pantheon  occupy  one  whole 
wall  of  a large  room,  and  are  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  make  a reputation,  and  should 
not  be  missed  by  any  English  architect  who 
•can  find  time  for  the  visit.  Merely  as  ex- 
amples of  architectural  drawing  of  the  first 
■order  they  are  worth  attention.  The 
drawings  are  described  in  the  catalogue  as 
“£tude  sur  le  Pantheon  de  Rome,  son  etat 
actuel,  sa  restauration  par  Septime  Severe 
et  Caracalla,  en  I’An  202.”  There  is,  of  course, 
a complete  set  of  geometrical  drawings  of 
the  building  as  existing,  with  details  of 
capitals  to  a large  scale,  and  there  is  M. 
-Chedanne’s  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
building  at  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
His  exterior  elevation  shows  the  building 
■clothed  in  an  outer  skin  of  perfectly  symmetri- 
cal jointed  and  slightly  rusticated  masonry — 
the  joints  just  channelled  with  a shallow 
sinking  ; this  is  intended  jjrobably  for 
marble,  which  we  may  presume  to  have  been 
torn  off  and  pillaged,  or  perhaps  to  have 
partially  dropped  off  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, leaving  visible  the  present  wall  with 
its  constructively  rather  incomprehensible 
arches.  The  upper  portion,  above  the  string- 
course which  cuts  into  the  rake  of  the 
pediment,  is  shown  with  a small  order  of 
pilasters;  whether  any  trace  of  the  existence 
■of  these  has  actually  been  found  there  is 
nothing  to  show.  The  section  of  the 
interior  shows  the  lower  stage  of  the 
design  much  as  at  present,  except  that  a 
colossal  nude  figure  of  Jupiter  occupies 
the  space  where  the  altar  now  stands.  In  the 
upper  stage  M.  Chedanne  shows  an  order  of 
pilasters  between  the  square-headed  arches, 
in  place  of  the  existing  panelling,  and  the 
dome  is  shown  completely  gilded  and  with 
large  rosettes  in  the  coffer  panels.  The 
most  remarkable  drawing  of  the  whole  is 
the  perspective  section  showing  the  con- 
struction, which  is  a mar\’el  of  labour  and 
ingeuuity  in  dra/jghtsmanship,  and  \vhich, 
lafter  the  author’s  careful  studies,  and  ex- 


ceptional opportunites  ot  examining  the 
building,  we  presume  may  probably  be 
accepted  as  a correct  representation  of  the 
facts. 

The  next  largest  and  most  striking  set  of 
drawings  is  that  by  M.  Max  Doumic, 
illustrating  a design  for  “Une  Eglise  de 
Pelerinage.”  The  style  is  a kind  of 
modernised  Byzantine,  with  a certain  degree 
of  Saracenic  feeling  in  some  of  the  details 
and  ornament,  notably  in  the  surface  decora- 
tion of  the  pediment  and  upper  portion  of 
the  west  front  ; a decoration  which  we  may 
observe  is  far  too  large  in  its  parts  and  quite 
out  of  §cale  with  the  building  generally. 
The  plan  is  nearly  that  of  a basilica  church, 
only  that  the  arcade  stops  short  of  the 
apse,  ending  against  massive  piers,  between 
which  and  the  apse  is  a square  area 
with  a baldachino  in  the  centre  of  it, 
supposed  no  doubt  to  contain  the  sacred 
objects  01  the  pilgrimage.  The  section 
shows  an  enormous  half-length  figure  of 
Christ  in  the  semi-dome  of  the  apse,  as  large 
as  can  be  got  into  the  space,  and  which 
inevitably  dwarfs  the  whole  building,  a 
figure  which  is  a concession  to  tradition, 
rather  than  to  art.  The  drawings  are 
splendidly  executed,  and  fill  a great  space 
on  the  walls  ; but  one  can  hardly  say  that  the 
architectural  result  is  commensurate  with 
the  labour  bestowed  on  illustrating  it. 

We  may  pass  from  this  to  notice  some 
other  ecclesiastical  designs.  Among  these 
is  MM.  Adrien  Rey  and  Tronchet's  set  of 
drawings  for  a “Projet  de  Sacristie  ” for  a 
'grand  cathedral;  obviously  an  “Ecole" 
competition  design,  in  a style  having  some 
relation  to  our  Jacobean  ; a semi-Classic 
work  with  a strongly-marked  cornice  and  a 
balustrade  with  a riot  of  finials  and  twirling 
ornaments  on  the  top  of  it.  The  design, 
very  clever  and  elaborated  with  the  greatest 
care,  seems  to  show  that  architectural  dignity 
and  reticence  are  not  among  the  qualities 
promoted  by  the  Ecole  competitions ; and  one 
is  confirmed  in  this  idea  by  another  study  for 
the  same  subject  by  M.  Selmersheim,  which  is 
in  a rather  less  riotous  and  (from  our  point 
of  view)  more  ecclesiastical  style,  but  is  a 
building  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
executed.  A much  finer  piece  ot  religious 
architecture  is  M.  Hannotin's  “ Projet  de 
Couvent  dans  I'Atlas,  pour  les  Peres  Blancs.” 
Externally,  this  is  a stem  fortress-like  build- 
ing set  on  a rock,  with  one  side  descending, 
strongly  buttressed,  down  the  slope ; the 
most  remarkable  drawing  is  the  longitudinal 
section  of  the  church,  in  which  the  author 
has  shown  how  it  is  possible  to  make 
a mere  geometrical  section  drawing  poeti- 
cally impressive.  The  drawing  shows  a 


dark  sombre  church  lit  by  small  grated 
windows  high  up  on  the  walls ; three 
bays  of  large  plain  pointed  arches  with  wide 
piers  between  ; the  walls  are  covered  witli 
mosaics  on  gilt  ground,  which,  however,  is 
treated  so  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  a 
dim  church  in  which  the  mosaic  and  gilding 
are  half  lost  and  seen  in  occasional  glints. 
Under  or  opposite  each  arch,  in  the  aisle,  is 
seen  a sarcophagus  with  a recumbent  figure. 
The  remarkable  point  about  this  drawing  is 
that  it  produces  all  the  effect  of  a pictorial 
representation,  from  the  powerful  manner  in 
which  the  light  and  shadow  effect  are  shown; 
and  the  whole  is  a very  fine  though  gloomy 
architectural  conception. 

M.  Emile  Dupont  exhibits  a restoration  of 
the  church  of  Santeuil,  of  which  the  actual 
state  is  not  given  (an  unusual  omission  in  a 
French  set  of  drawings)  ; it  is  a plain 
Romanesque  church  with  an  unusual  plan  ; 
a short  choir,  a transept  without  any  aisles, 
and  square  eastern  chapels  opening  out  of 
the  transepts  in  the  angle  of  transept  and 
choir.  M.  Henri  Deverin  shows  the  actual 
state  and  restoration  of  the  church  of  Airvault, 
a later  church  with  some  interesting  details  ; 
the  architect  shows  as  part  of  the  restoration 
an  immense  tower  and  spire,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  one,  for  its  full  height  is  too 
great  for  any  of  the  sheets  to  contain  it ; it 
must  be  architecturally  much  too  large  for 
the  church,  if  e%-er  erected.  Among  designs 
for  modern  churches  is  M.  Perouse  de 
Montclos’  “Eglise  avec  Presbytere  pour  le 
Village  de  Terre-Basse,’’  a curious  design  in 
an  exceedingly  lieavy  modern  Romanesque 
style,  the  low  square  piers  of  the  nave 
arcade  being  actually  wider  than  their 
height.  There  is  a certain  original  power 
about  this  design  ; where  it  fails  to  an 
English  eye  is  in  the  want  of  refinement  in 
detail.  This  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  short- 
coming of  all  modern  French  design  based 
on  Gothic  forms  of  architecture  ; in  the  very 
land  and  cradle  of  Gothic  architecture  the 
feeling  for  it  seems  to  have  quite  gone  out ; 
French  Classic  detail  of  the  present  day  is 
generally  good,  Gothic  detail  hardly  ever. 
The  only  other  ecclesiastical  drawing  we 
need  mention  is  a very  remarkable  one,  such 
a drawing  as  one  would  see  nowhere  but  in 
a French  exhibition ; it  is  a very  large  con- 
struction perspective,  showing  at  once  the 
plan  of  one  side,  the  section  of  tiie  other  side, 
and  half  the  exterior  facade,  of  the  ancient 
church  of  Saint-Nicaise  at  Reims  ; the  whole 
in  elaborately  finished  perspective  shown 
with  such  realistic  force  that  at  a little 
distance  it  looks  almost  like  a model  rather 
than  a drawing.  It  is  the  work  of  M. 
Lepage,  of  Reims,  and  is  the  property  of  the 
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Corporation  of  that  architecturally-renowned 
city, 

.-AS  might  have  been  expected,  the  com- 
petition designs  lor  the  Optra  Comique 
occupy  some  space  on  the  walls.  The 
design  by  MM.  Henry  and  Massa  shows 
a pleasing  quietly-treated  Classic  faqade, 
me  of  the  best  though  one  of  the 
least  pretentious  of  the  designs  exhibited. 
That  by  MM.  C.  F.  and  E.  Saint-P6re  is  in 
the  best  style  of  French  gingerbread.  M. 
Esnault-Pelterie  exhibits  a design  with  a 
dignified  columnar  front  with  good  detail,  the 
side  elevation  too  like  a warehouse  in  charac- 
ter, and  weighted  by  a large  overhanging 
corbelled-out  turret  on  each  side,  continued 
the  whole  way  up  the  building  from  the  top 
of  the  grand  story,  with  very  unhappy  effect ; 
owing  to  the  way  the  corbelling-out  is 
treated,  it  looks  just  as  if  its  foundations  had 
been  cut  away.  Most  of  the  designs  fail 
relativel}'  in  the  treatment  of  the  flank  ot 
the  building,  which  is  in  almost  all  of  them 
tame  and  uninteresting,  though  many  of  the 
front  facades  are  well  and  effectively 
designed;  that  by  Mr.  G.  M.  L.  Morice  is 
one  of  the  best ; and  another  good  one  is 
that  by  MM.  Adrien  Rey  and  Tronchet, 
authors  of  one  of  the  “ Sacristie  " designs 
above  mentioned,  and  who  again  show  them- 
selves in  secular  architecture  far  more 
proficient  (from  our  possibly  “insular’’ 
point  of  view)  that  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture. 

A recent  competition  for  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Ivry  also  adds  its  quota  to  the 
exhibition.  Among  these  the  design  by  MM. 
Chaise  and  Morin-Goustiaux  is  a good  one, 
that  by  M.  Masson-Detourbet  a better,  a 
fine  and  impressive  Classic  faqade,  notable 
for  its  breadth  and  unity  of  treatment,  and 
the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  whole 
hangs  together,  .-\mong  the  other  designs 
for  the  same  building  are  one  or  two  curious 
and  glaring  mistakes  in  design;  a good 
facade  by  M.  Armand  Lequeux  is  spoiled 
in  effect  by  the  three  lumps  of  pyramidal 
roof  coming  down  on  the  cornice,  in 
a row,  as  if  there  had  been  a con- 
tinuous roof,  and  two  great  notches  had 
been  cut  out  of  it  ; and  another  design 
by  M.  E.  Delestre.  also  a very  well-designed 
facade  in  the  main,  is  all  but  ruined  by  the 
preposterously  tall  turret  rising  off  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  and  which  has  an  appearance  of 
absolute  insecurity,  besides  being  utterly  out 
of  proportion  ; it  looks  like  a fleche  run 
mad.* 

Among  the  various  “projets'’  exhibited 
is  one  for  a model  theatre,  said  to  be  “ after 
the  indications  of  Gretty  and  Wagner,”  but 
the  latter  is  not  altogether  correct,  as  part 
of  Wagner's  principle  was  to  keep  the 
auditorium  in  a plain  and  severe  style,  in 
order  to  give  the  greater  effect  to  the  stage 
scenery.  The  plan  of  the  auditorium  is  an 
ellipse,  with  a domical  ceiling  (not  a good 
form  for  sound),  covered  by  an  exterior 
constructional  dome  of  iron,  which  is  very 
ugly  in  its  outline  and  decoration  ; there  arc 
somegood  points  in  the  planning  of  the  house, 
but  the  whole  cannot  be  considered  as  a model 
for  a theatre.  The  design  by  M.  Rives  for 
buildings  for  the  1900  exhibition  is  of  some 
interest,  but  is  only  shown  in  a rather  slight 
perspective  view.  The  author  encloses  an 
immense  oblong  space  parallel  with  the 
Seine,  with  special  pavilions  at  the  angles, 
and  a cross  centre  block  from  Avhich  double 
wings  project  each  way  towards  the  extremi- 
ties ot  the  site,  leaving  a large  garden  area 
between  them  on  each  side  of  the  centre. 
The  grouping  would  be  dignified  externally, 
but  as  a form  of  plan  it  rather  wants  concen- 
tration, for  convenience  of  circulation.  M. 
Pille  exhibits  an  interesting  set  of  drawings 
of  the  “Galerie  Dor^e  " of  the  Bank  of 
France,  a sumptuous  room  in  Louis 
Quinze  style,  divided  into  bays  by  very 


All  the  two  sets  of  competition  drawinss  referred  to 
are  to  be  found  m the  gaJler>- round  the  central  hall.  It  is 
ot  no  use  to  give  the  numbers,  .-is  the  French  system  of 
0S“jnS  gives  no  clue  to  the  order  of  hanging  the  draw- 
ings. The  drawings  regarded  a.s  the  most  important  .are 
. ■ u «parate  architectural  rooms ; the 

I emaindcr  in  the  gallery 


large  windows  the  whole  height  ol  the 
room : a number  of  large  - scale  detai. 
drawings  are  also  given.  With  this  may  be 
compared  the  set  of  drawings  shown  by 
MM.  Henri  Michel  and  Parmentier,  of  the 
“ Bibliotheque  des  J6suites  ’ at  Reims,  now 
the  linen-room  of  the  Hospital.  This  must 
be  regarded  we  presume  as  a “ restoration  ” 
work  ; it  shows,  in  a fine  set  of  geometrical 
drawings  to  rather  a small  scale,  a beautiful 
long  low  room  with  finely-carved  pilasters 
and  cove  decorations,  lighted  by  tall  windows 
placed  in  deep  recesses,  which  are  also  top- 
lighted.  As  a library  design  it  is  worth 
study. 

Among  the  designs  for  public  buildings 
exhibited  are  some  large  plans  and  eleva- 
tions for  schools  and  buildings  of  similar 
type,  which  are  in  general  very  well 
considered  in  planning  and  practical  detail, 
and  the  designs  of  nearly  all  of  which 
illustrate  that  unfortunate  tendency  among 
French  architects,  fostered  no  doubt  by  the 
wishes  of  the  Government,  to  give  to  schools 
an  exterior  aspect  more  suggestive  of  prisons 
or  hospitals.  These  designs  seem  the  too 
appropriate  expression  of  the  rigidly  laid- 
dovvn  regulations  under  which  French  schools 
are  administered.  Eveiything  we  believe  is 
done  to  make  this  class  of  State  buildings  in 
France  healthy  and  convenient  for  their 
purpose,  but  nothing  to  make  them  inviting, 
picturesque,  and  home-like,  as  school 
buildings  surely  should  be.  In  England 
it  is  too  frequently  found  that  school  build- 
ings are  deficient  in  their  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  planning,  but  in  most  cases  the 
buildings  are  pleasant  and  inviting  in  appear- 
ance. In  France  a modern  school  suggests 
the  idea  of  a vast  education-mill,  in  which 
all  the  scholars  are  to  be  ground  to  the  same 
pattern  ; and  if  we  have  sometliing  to  learn 
from  the  French  in  the  matter  of  construction, 
planning,  and  sanitation  of  schools,  they 
might  certainly  take  a lesson  from  us  in 
regard  to  the  architectural  designing  of 
schools  : since  even  in  our  School  Board 
schools,  which  are  built  under  special 
regulations  as  to  planning,  we  liave  contrived 
in  general  to  avoid  ugliness  and  a forbidding 
monotony  of  treatment.  Among  the  school 
plans  exhibited,  that  by  M.  Toudoire  of  the 
“ College  des  Gargons ''  at  Bone  (.Algeria)  is 
an  example  of  the  method  of  subdivision 
employed  in  laying  out  the  plan  : the 
building,  on  an  irregular  site  longer  at  one 
end  than  the  other,  is  laid  out  with  long 
blocks  surrounding  the  site,  connected  by 
cross  blocks  each  of  which  represents  one  sec- 
tion or  division  of  the  school,  each  having  its 
own  courtyard  and  playground  shut  in  by  the 
crossbuildingsfromconnexion  with  theot  hers; 
the  exterior  buildings  are  mainly  for  enclosure, 
and  contain  open  galleries  connecting  the 
staircases,  which  are  placed  opposite  the 
ends  of  the  cross  blocks.  One  school  of 
somewhat  more  interesting  architectural 
treatment  than  the  rest  is  M.  Mongenot's 
“Theatre  et  Ecole  de  Gargons"  at  Remire- 
mont,  in  which  the  front  elevation  shows  the 
theatre  as  a wing  on  one  side  of  the  site 
and  the  school  block  balancing  it  on  the 
other,  both  being  treated  so  as  to  balance 
in  general  mass  and  proportions,  but 
the  architectural  treatment  varied  so  as 
to  give  the  contrasted  expression  for  the 
two  buildings,  which  are  connected  architec- 
turally by  a lofty  grille  forming  one  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  in  this  case  the  architec- 
tural treatment  is  more  interesting  and  has 
less  of  the  mill  about  it  than  in  most  of  the 
other  school  designs. 

Among  the  designs  for  public  buildings 
which  have  some  special  and  noticeable 
character  is  the  design  fa  “ projet  ” only,  we 
perceive,)  by  Mr.  Ken6  Du’pard  for  a “ Pcste 
Centrale  de  Sauvetage, " on  the  coast  of 
Brittany  — a kind  of  “Royal  Humane 
Society’s”  establishment,  in  fact — in 
which  the  architect  has  adopted  a stern 
massive  style  of  building  which  looks  spe- 
cially suitable  for  a place  of  refuge  on  a 
bleak  sea-coast  ; a short  square  tower  rises 
from  the  centre  of  the  building,  intended  we 
presume  as  an  obser\’ation  tower  and  for 


sending  rockets  from;  the  plan  of  Ihebicild-l 
ing,  with  a flat  side  towards  the  larid  and  an  : 
octagon  termination  towards  the  sea,  in-i 
creases  its  bastion-like  character.  .An  , 
enormous  drawing  of  a ‘'Projet  de  Parle-* 
ment  ” by  M.  Belesta  has  a splendidly-, - 
arranged  plan,  in  connexion  with  whichl 
the  elevation  only  shows  how  little  the  1 
author  has  understood  howto  make  the  best,. l 
architecturally,  of  the  suggestions  of  his  plan>  1 
M.  Masson-Detourbet’s  “Ecole  Commercialei 
pour  le  Chambre  de  Commerce  de  Paris,”  is- : 
a long  low  building  with  a good  deal  of) 
character,  treated  with  an  order  of  plains 
stone  pilasters  at  the  principal  points,  5 
alternating  with  a smaller  order  of  brick! 
pilasters,  on  a high  surbase  between.  Thei 
cornice  wants  weight  and  scale,  for  thei 
style  of  building,  which  otherwise  is  an ! 
original  and  in  its  own  way  an  effectivei 
one.  Another  building  of  some  special . 
character  is  the  “ Ecole  de  Commerce  et  dei 
Tissage,"  at  Lyons,  designed  by  M.  Forgeot  ; 
a*plain  stone  basement  story  with  pilasters,  5 
and  brick  walls  above,  and  a coloured  frieze-i 
of  flora!  design,  to  be  executed  either  in  tiles-^ 
or  mosaic.  For  architectural  effect  the  build- 1 
ing,  which  runs-  round  the  angle  of  a street,,! 
wants  raising  and  accentuating  at  the  angle ;. 
but  in  the  main  it  is  a very  good  example  of) 
suitable  and  simple  architectural  treatmenti 
of  a utilitarian  building.  Among  the  larger: 
designs  exhibited  are  aset  of  sketch  elevations : 
and  perspective  view  by  M.  Fivaz,  for  the  build-1 
ings  for  the  agricultural  and  industrial  exhi-i 
bition  at  Constantinople.  This  is  an  unusually 
good  exhibition-building  design.  The  generabi 
style  of  the  buildings  is  Turkish;  the  plan*! 
and  perspective  show  a large  central  group*) 
of  buildings  vvith  a dome,  from  which  a.; 
quadrant  branches  at  each  side,  ending  ati 
each  extremity  with  a square  pavilion  andi 
dome,  and  opposite  and  across  the  ends  ol  > 
each  quadrant  lies  a separate  longer  pavilion,.! 
also  with  a dome  in  the  centre  of  its  length..! 
The  space  included  within  the  quadrant  arms  i 
is  laid  out  as  a garden.  The  whole,  as  showi>i 
in  the  perspective  view,  with  plenty  ofii 
coloured  material  introduced,  makes  a group] 
ot  far  more  architectural  beauty  than  onei 
generally  finds  in  buildings  designed  fori 
industrial  exhibitions. 

The  few  designs  for  private  houses  are-i 
curiously  characteristic  of  both  the  strength! 
and  the  weakness  (from  the  Englisbl 
point  of  view)  of  French  architecture  in  t 
regard  to  modern  house  design.  For 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a palace  or  a; 
mansion,  where  stateliness  is  an  essentia^i 
quality,  one  can  always  look  for  fine  andi 
effective  treatment  from  French  architects,.! 
especially  in  regard  to  plan  and  interior  effecLt 
These  qualities  are  well  illustrated  ini 
M.  Parent’s  “Hotel,  No.  28,  Ouai  de  Billy.'^ 
The  plan  is  most  effective.  The  carriagen 
drive  from  the  street  into  the  private  1 
courtyard  runs  across  one  end  of  the-i 
site,  at  right -angles  to  the  street;  andc 
from  the  centre  of  the  drive,  parallel  ■ 
with  the  street,  a very  wide  centrati 
corridor  or  hall  runs  right  up  the  centre-i 
of  the  house,  rising  by  two  or  three  step&i 
halfway,  and  leading  to  the  main  staircase-* 
at  the  end,  communicating  with  the  two*' 
wings  of  the  house.  This  makes  a most ; 
stately  and  effective  entrance  for  a private 
town  mansion  where  probably  large  enter-r 
tainments  are  to  be  given,  and  where 
plenty  of  space  can  be  devoted  to  stateli-  i 
ness  of  accessories.  The  front  fagade,.! 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  somewhat  i 
tamely  treated,  being  a great  mass; 
of  rusticated  stonework  with  simple  ■ 
moulded  architraves  to  the  windows,  and  1 
depending  for  its  effect  largely  on  decorative 
wrought-iron  balcony  railings.  .Still  it  is  . 
dignified,  unpretentious,  and  in  good  taste,  i 
What  a contrast  when  we  come  to  the- 
modern  French  villa  or  “picturesque” 
country  house,  as  exhibited  for  instance-: 
in  the  design  labelled  “ Un  Cottage”;’ 
a kind  of  house  which  in  England 
would  be  supposed  to  be  the  design  of  a 
speculating  builder  making  rather  more ' 
liberal  use  of  his  money  than  usual  i 
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and  which  seems  the  very  acme  of  tawdriness. 
In  M.  Le  Thorel’s  “Maison  de  Campagne 
a Garches,”  again,  we  have  a house  which 
indicates  rusticity  by  the  liberal  use  of 
random  masonry,  and  wliich  is  not  indeed 
tawdry,  but  is  ugly  to  such  a degree  that  one 
wonders  how  any  private  owner  could  con- 
demn himself  to  live  in  such  a dwelling. 
Such  designs  would  be  absolutely  ridiculed 
in  the  Architectural  Room  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  supposing  they  could  ever  have 
a chance  of  getting  hung  there.  M.  Delma’s 
country  house  design,  " PropriCtd  de  M. 

Eug.  G is  one  of  the  best  of  its 

class,  and  is  certainly  less  ipbnoxious  in 
taste  than  most  of  the  ethers  ; but  we  do  not 
think  any  English  architect  would  like  to  sign 
it.  It  is  really  a very  curious  phenomenon  that 
in  a country  where  there  is  such  admirable 
feeling  for  architectural  dignity  in  buildings 
on  a large  scale,  there  should  be  such  an 
utter  want  of  perception  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  “picturesque,"  a word  which, 
though  French  in  form,  seems  to  represent 
an  idea  which  at  present  is  absolutely  non- 
existent in  France  — at  least  in  French 
architecture. 

The  exhibition  includes  some  good  sets 
of  sketches  and  studies  ot  existing  buildings ; 
among  the  best  are  “^Itudes  Renaissance  ' 
and  “Fragment  Etrusque,”  by  M.  Pontre- 
moli,  of  the  Villa  Medicis ; the  latter,  to 
which  no  other  name  is  given,  is  a very 
curious  elevation  of  a palaszo  with  a 
Corinthian  order  in  the  upper  story  in 
which  the  columns  are  alternately  fluted 
straight  and  fluted  spirally.  M.  Tournaire 
exhibits  some  drawings  ot  Romanesque 
church  fronts,  and  a large  and  very 
fine  elevation  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
at  Florence.  The  late  M.  Bourmance's 
sketches  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunis 
(io  which  he  was  sent  on  a Government 
“ mission  ”)  are  of  considerable  interest. 

In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  rooms  is  a 
model  of  a monument  designed  by  M. 
Recoura  (we  know  not  whether  to  be 
executed  or  not)  to  the  memory  of  M. 
Doudart  de  Lagr^e,  who  was  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  remains  at  Mekong. 
The  monument  is  in  the  form  of  a 
. pagoda  in  the  barbaric  Mekong  style,  with 
a bust  of  Lagr^e  on  one  face  of  the  base, 

; bas-reliefs  on  the  two  others,  and  on  the 
: fourth  side  the  words  of  the  spirited  reply 
which  he  made  to  an  offer  of  the  Italian 
: Government — “Je  prefererais  n’avoir  point 
de  position  et  rester  pauvre,  que  de  servir 
I’dtranger  ” ; words  which  represent  the 
French  patriotic  fer\'our  in  its  finest  aspect, 
and  are  worth  attention  in  a country  where 
there  seems  more  and  more  a tendency  to 
sell  everything  to  the  highest  bidder,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  in  the  interests  of  one’s 
own  country  or  not.  In  another  room  is  a 
second  design  for  the  same  monument,  in 
which  a stele  of  more  Classic  outline,  with  a 
globe  at  the  top,  forms  the  main  feature,  the 
surface,  however,  being  decorated  with  flat 
ornament  of  a character  which  suggests  the 
country  with  which  the  monument  is  asso- 
ciated, without  breaking  the  Classic  lines  of 
the  stele  ; perhaps  a better  treatment  in  an 
architectural  sense. 


_ City  Commission  of  Sewers.— The  chief  ques- 
tion discussed  at  the  meeting  of  this  court,  which 
took  place  at  the  Guildhall  on  Tuesday  last,  was  a 
motion  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Carpenter  for  an 
application  to  Parliament  to  erect  a crematorium  at 
the  cemetery  at  Ilford.  The  form  of  the  motion 
was  objected  to  by  several  members,  who  declined 
to  be  bound  to  carry  out  cremation  at  Ilford,  before 
the  question  had  been  considered  by  the  Sanitary 
Committee,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  recommenda- 
tion from  that  Committee.  The  motion  was 
eventually  accepted,  with  the  omission  of  the 
words,  “and  take  all  necessary  steps  to  carryout 
cremation,"  the  Sanitary  Committee  to  consider  the 
question,  and  report  before  further  action  is  taken. 

The  Albf-rt  Palace  Materials. — As  will  be 
seen  from  an  advertisement  which  appears  in  this 
issue,  Messrs.  Horne,  Son,  & Eversfield,  auctioneers, 
of  Gresham-street,  E,C.,  will  sell  by  auction  on  the 
29th  inst.,  the  materials  of  the  Albert  Palace  and 
Connaught  Hall,  Battersea.  The  sale  comprises  a 
large  quantity  of  wrought  and  cast-iron  work,  hot- 
water-piping,  glass,  flooring,  &c. 


PORTLAND  STONE.* 


THE  QUARRIES. 

describing  the  quarries  of  Port- 
land we  may  at  once  state  that 
it  is  impossible  to  refer  in  detail 
to  the  whole  of  them,  for  accord- 
ing to  our  observations  there  are  at  least 
a hundred.  A quarry  is  defined  in  the 
island  as  a separate  working,  where  a crane  is 
established  and  a “company"  of  men  engaged. 
In  traversing  these  workings  we  made  notes 
at  certain  points,  collected  samples,  &c., 
from  each  bed,  and  all  we  shall  now  attempt 
is  to  give  some  account  of  the  same,  together 
with  the  results  of  our  experiments  on  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the 
samples  obtained.  The  numbers  of  the 
quarries  refer  to  those  on  the  topographical 
map  (Hg.  I). 

No.  I. — ]Vakeham  Quarries,  near  Easton. 

Whitbed  5 ft.  6 in. 

Basebed  (two  beds)  5 ft.  6 in.  and  2 ft.  6 in. 

2. — Bill  Quarries,  Portland  Bill. 

Roach  (three  beds)  6 ft. 

Whitbed 8 ft.  6 in. 


The  upper  part  of  the  Roach  is  much 
broken  up.  The  shelly  matter  in  the  Whit- 
bed is  rather  larger  than  in  the  average  from 
that  horizon,  causing  the  material  to  be 
slightly  coarser;  but  it  is  a durable  stone. 
The  Portland  Bill  itself  forms  an  interesting 
study  for  the  architectural  student  as  it 
exhibits  a fine  section  of  the  building  stone 
beds  from  the  Cap  and  Rubble  to  the  Flinty 
series. 


No.  3,  — Quandes  at  Weston. 

These  give  a normal  section  of  the  various 
beds,  which  we  may  profitably  illustrate 

(fig-  5). 


Rubble. 

“ Slat  "—slate  or  tile-like  rubble. 
“ Bacon  tier,"  &c. 

“Top  Cap." 

“Skull  Cap. ' 

“ Roach  ” (a  beds). 

“Whitbed." 

“ Basebed.” 


Fig.  5. — Vertical  Section  of  Quarries  at  Weston. 


No.  4.  — Waycroft  Quarries, 

These  are  long  and  sinuous,  and  we  took 
sections  at  two  points  {a  and  b)  as  follows 
(omitting  overburden) : — 


Point  a — Roach  4 ft.  ; Whitbed  7 ft. 

Point  b — Roach  (upper  bed)  4 ft. 

Whitbed  (in  three  beds),  separated  by 
lines  of  flints — 7 ft.  6 in.,  2 ft.,  and  2 ft. 
One  f Curf  3 ft.  6 in.  ; Roach  (lower  bed)  9 in. 
bed.  1 Basebed  6 ft. 


In  this  quarry  a large  joint  several  inches 
in  width  runs  from  Cap  to  Basebed.  The 
division  between  the  Roach  (upper)  and 
Whitbed  is  sharply  defined,  the  former  being 
white  and  the  latter  grey  on  weathered 
surfaces. 

No.  5. — Mag£Oil  Quarries. 

Section  essentially  the  same  as  at  last 
quarries,  point  a. 

No.  6. — Grove  Quarries. 

These  are  mostly  worked  by  convicts,  and 
the  stone  has  been  very  extensively  employed 
in  the  construction  of  Portland  Breakwater, 
&c.  A glance  is  sufficient  to  show  that  these 
Government  quarries  are  worked  on  a 
different  principle  to  those  belonging  to  private 
firms.  The  rubble  and  overburden,  instead 
of  being  thrown  behind  as  the  face  advances, 
is  taken  away  some  distance  and  mostly 
utilised.  Consequently  there  is  a vast  clear- 
* Concluded  from  last  week. 
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ing,  which  is  kept  in  excellent  order. 
Quarries  worked  by  free  men  are  inter- 
mingled with  those  exploited  by  the 
prisoners. 

* No.  7. — Kingsbarro'd’  Quarries. 

A very  large  quantity  of  overburden  has 
been  removed  in  some  parts  of  these  quarries, 
and  we  anticipate  an  enormous  production  of 
stone  at  this  point  for  some  years  to  come. 
The  section  was  as  follows  (fig,  6): — 


F IO.  6.  — Vertical  Section  of  Kingsbarrow 
Quarries. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Whitbed  con- 
tains two  bands  of  flints,  and  that  between 
it  and  the  Basebed,  Curf  and  a lower  bed  of 
Roach  are  developed. 

No.  8. — Inmosthay  Quarries. 

A large  number  of  quarries  are  situated  in 
this  district.  One  gave  us  the  following 
section  of  the  workable  beds  : — 

C Roach  (upper  bed),  4 ft. 

One ) Whitbed  (in  three  divisions,  separated  by 
bed.  1 lines  of  flints),  4 ft.,  3 ft.  6 in.,  and 
L 3 ft.  6 in. 

Stone  much  broken  up  by  flint,  2 ft. 

One  f Curf,  3 ft.  ; Roach  (lower  bed),  9 in. 
bed.  t Basebed,  8 ft. 

I No.  9. — Inmosthay  East  Quanies. 

Roach  (upper  bed),  6 ft. 

Whitbed,  much  broken  up,  stone  rather 
coarse  (in  four  beds),  total  12  ft. 

One  { Curf,  3 ft.  ; Roach  (lower  bed),  6 in. 
bed.  ( Basebed,  7 ft. 

The  Whitbed  here  does  not  seem  to 
furnish  quite  the  usual  class  of  stone  ; the 
Basebed,  however,  is  normal. 

No.  IO. — Inmosthay  Lower  Quarries. 

One  (upper  bed),  3 ft.  6 in. 

. j < Whitbed  (in  two  divisions,  separated  by  a 

■ (.  band  of  flints),  7 ft.  and  2 ft.  6 in. 

Curf,  3 ft.  6 in.  ; Roach  (lower  bed),  i ft. 

Basebed,  7 ft. 

No.  1 1 . — Perry  Quarries,  Wakehatn. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  are  several 
workings.  The  Perry  quarries  are  quite 
close  to  Bow  and  Arrow  Castle.  We  took 
measurements  at  two  points  {a  and  h),  some 
200  yds.  apart. 

Point  a.  Point  b, 
ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

Roach  29  30 

Whitbed  (upper) 8 6 90 

,,  (lower) 40  40 

The  Basebed  is  not  worked  in  these 
quarries.  At  point  a an  enormous  “gully” 
runs  through  the  stone,  at  least  3 ft.  in  width, 
the  sides  of  which  are  lined  with  aragonite 
and  drooping  stalactites.  As  will  be  observed, 
the  Whitbed  here  is  very  thick,  and,  we  may 
add,  the  vertical  joints  are  far  apart,  yielding 
stones  up  to  15  ft.  or  l6  ft.  in  length — 
probably  the  largest  blocks  in  the  island.  It 
would  appear  also  that  where  the  “ gullies  ” 
are  large  the  blocks  are  generally  very 
sound. 

Descending  now  to  the  beach  near  the 
castle  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
examining  the  Flinty  series  of  the  Portlandian, 
on  the  way  down.  At  this  place  also  some 
fine  views  of  a landslip  are  obtained. 

No.  12.  — Toutfield  Quarries,  near  Yeales. 

Roach,  3 ft.  9 in. 

Whitbed  (in  three  divisions,  separated  by  bands 
of  flint),  2 ft.  9 in.,  5 ft. , and  2 ft.  6 in. 

Curf,  4 ft. 

Basebed,  7 ft. 

e 
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The  lowermost  division  of  the  Whitbed  is 
not  workable  here;  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  no  lower  bed  of  Roach  exists.  Other 
quarries  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Quarriis,  near  Yeales. 

These  are  situated  near  the  edge  of  the 
cliff. 

Roach,  4 ft.  . 

Whitbed  {in  two  beds),  7 h-  o '”•.  and  6 It. 

Curf,  4 ft. 

Basebed,  6 ft.  6 in. 

The  lowermost  VVliitbed  is  not  workable. 

2s'o.  14.— lYest  Side  Quarries. 

Roach  5 ft.  : Whitbed  7 ft. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  Basebed  was 
not  visible,  but  we  learn  that  it  is  occasionally 
worked. 


own  eyes  and  labelled  on  the  spot.  It  is 
believed  that  the  experiments  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  warrant  us  in  drawing  up  a 
general  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  kinds  of  Portland  stone  as  a whole, 
arid  some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are 
interesting  and  novel. 

The  following  table  gives  the  specific 
gravity  of  each  stone  tested,  both  in  bulk  and 
component  particles  ; the  weight  per  cubic 
foot  when  dry  and  when  thoroughly  saturated 
with  water;  also  absorption  percent,  of  dry 
weight  for  periods  from  one  second  to  one 
week.  We  attach  considerable  importance 
to  the  absorption  experiments.  The  results 
of  all  samples  dealt  with  are  recorded,  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  not  selected  from  a number 
to  favour  any  particular  theory  : — 


sorbing  the  most  water  in  one  week 
(8-84  p.c.)  is  situated  in  the  north-west  of 
the  island  and  in  a measure  the  W’hitbed 
becomes  less  absorptive  as  it  recedes  from 
that  point  in  a south-easterly  direction, 
coming  down  to  4-82  p.c.  at  Perry 
quarries,  and  4-36  p.c.  at  the  Bill.  Thus 
we  discover  a close  analogy  between 
specific  gravity  and  absorption,  in  the 
Whitbed ; where  the  former  is  high  the 
latter  is  low,  and  vice  versa.  The  Basebed 
in  the  north-east  of  the  island  seems  to  be 
very  absorptive,  taking  in  as  much  as  1575 
per  cent,  of  its  bulk,  in  one  quarry  ; this 
property  also  roughly  follows  the  specific 
gravity  results,  in  that  where  the  Basebed  is 
heaviest  (W^akeham  quarries)  the  amount  of 
water  absorbed  is  the  least.  The  “time 
absorption  " experiments  give  a good  idea  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  various  materials 
imbibe  water — useful  in  connexion  with  the 
subiect  of  dry  walls. 

The  crushing  weight  of  Portland  stone  has 
been  ascertained  on  several  occasions,  and 
we  have  nothing  new  to  offer  on  that  head, 
though  a series  of  experiments  on  the  stone 
as  now  sent  to  the  market  is  badly  wanted. 
The  majority  of  the  results  are  very  old,  and 
refer  to  stone  long  since  worked  out.  In  the 
experiments  carried  out  by  the  Institute,  and 
recorded  in  the  sessional  papers  for  1864, 
the  mean  resistance  to  crushing  per  square 
inch  arrived  at  was,  for  2-in.  cubes,  2,576  lbs. ; 
for  4-in.  cubes,  4,099  lbs. ; and  for  6-in. 
cubes,  4,300  lbs.  Rennie  gives  3,729  lbs. 
per  square  inch ; Barlow  from  1,384  lbs. 
to  4,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ; Unwin, 
299’95  tons  to  516-38  tons  per  square  foot 
(4-in.  cubes);  and  Beare,  for  Whitbed,  173-5 
tons  to  229'o  tons  per  square  foot,  and  for 
Basebed,  240-6  tons  to  324-4  tons  per  square 
foot  for  the  stone  from  one  qitarry,  and 
133-4  tons  to  159-5  foRS  per  square  foot  for 
that  from  another.  Prolessor  Beare’s 
recorded  strength  of  the  Basebed — the  first- 
mentioned  result  especially — must  have  been 
derived  from  very  abnormal  specimens,  or 
the  effects  are  inexplicable.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  VVliitbed  is,  on  the  whole, 
stronger  than  the  Basebed.  The  Roach  has 
been  tested  for  fortification  purposes  by 
being  fired  at  by  heavy  guns,  when  it  stood 
the  shock  better  even  than  blocks  of  Cornish 
granite. 

CHE.MICAL  PROPERTIES. 

Chemical  analyses  of  various  Portland 
stones  show  them  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  carbonate  ol  lime,  plus  a little  magnesia, 
silica,  iron,  &c.  To  be  more  precise  we  may 
give  the  following  results;— (<r)  By  Professors 
Daniell  and  Wheatstone  ; and  {l>)  by  Messrs. 
Ransome  and  Cooper,  the  latter  referring  to 
stone  from  the  old  Grove  quarries. 


a. 

b. 

Carbonate  of  lime  

95-16 

96-18 

,,  magnesia  ... 

I -20 

1-05 

,,  soda  

— 

■56 

Peroxide  of  iron  ( 

0-50 

•30 

Silica  

I '20 

•04 

Phosphoric  acid  

— 

trace 

Bitumen 

trace 

— 

Water,  &c 

1-94 

■60 

Messrs.  Ransome  and 

Cooper 

remark 

that  the  stone  is  readily  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  £cid,  the  undissolved  part  con- 
sisting of  silica  in  fine  white  grains.  This 
analysis  evidently  refers  to  the  Whitbed. 
From  the  general  micro-structure  of  the 
latter,  referred  to,  ante,  p.  295,  it  is  clear  that 
a great  part  of  the  silica  exists  as  quartzose 
sand  grains,  but  partially  also  as  the  matrix 
when  this  is  present. 

WEATHERING  PROPERTIES. 

From  the  results  of  our  e.xperiments  on 
the  physical  properties  of  the  various  Port-* 
land  stones,  it  will  be  gathered  that  they 
must  vary  much  in  quality.  Some  of  them, 
no  doubt,  are  amongst  the  most  durable 
freestones  in  the  market,  but  others  are  by 
no  means  as  satisfactory.  We  do  not  care 
to  allude  to  each  stone  in  detail  under  this 
heading,  but  the  reader  will  probably  be 
able  to  estimate  its  true  value  from  what  has 
already  been  said.  Speaking  generally,  the 


E.xperiments  on  some  Physical  Properties  of  Perthnd  Slone. 
WHITllED. 


Specific 

gravity. 

Weight  per 
cubic  ft. 

True. 

Par- 

ticles. 

Pry. 

Wet. 

2-t7 

2-58 

lbs. 

135-4 

lbs. 

161-0 

7 

>3 

- 

Bill 

Kingsbarrow  

Inmoschay  Lower  

Perr>-... 

Perry 

Toutfield  

Tout  

West  Side 

2-33 

2'i6 

2-i6 

2-30 

2-13 

2-17 

2-59 

2-57 

2-59 

2;s8 

2-62 

2- 56 

3- 54 

«45'4 

134-8 

134- 3 
‘43-5 
138-5 
132-9 
132-3 

135- 4 

i6t'6 

i6t-6 

161- o 

162- 2 

>63-5 

J59'7 

158-5 

Absorption  of  water  per  cent. 
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3-74 
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2-84 
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5-88 
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5-85 

5'99  1 5-99 


4-36 

7-40 

7- 75 
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( I Wakeham 

j j Weston 

\ Waycroft  

r i Kingsbarrow  

) ; Inmostbay  East.. 
J Inmostbay  Lower 
t Toutlield  


2-20 

2-62 

163-5 

1-50 

4-26 

5-51 

6-01  i 

2-09 

1-85 

iot-6 

2-48 

6-96 

7-21 

12-86 

7-71 ! 

2-6t 

162-9 

4-50 

13-50 1 

131-7 

162-2 

7-48 

7-98  ^ 

2-62 

3-69 

2-i6 

2-6o 

134-8 

162-2 

1-47 

3-43 

5-89 

6-38 

2-J7 

2'6o 

135-4 

.62-= 

1-37 

3-43 

5-7* 

55-75 
8 -97 
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I I Wakeham  (Cap)  

II  „ (Skull  Cap)... 

4 ! Waycroft  (Roacb)  

4 I ..  (Curf) 

12  ; Toutfield  (Roach)  


166-6 

- 

-to 

4-64 

-33 

■33 

2 '22 

157-9 

1;^ 

5-08 

.5*53 

161-6 

1-55 

3-33 

4-00 

164-1 

2-34 

6-7t 

9-06 

9-73 

2-45 

-34-2 

152-9 

•68 

1-37 

2-96 

47B 

5-69 

Summarising  the  tliickness  of  the  beds  in 
the  Portland  quarries,  it  appears  that  the 
thickest  Whitbed,  10  ft.,  is  found  at  Weston 
(No.  3) : whilst  the  thickest  Basebed  is  at 
Inmosthay  (No.  8),  v/here  it  is  8 ft.  Beds 
from  7 ft.  to  9 ft.  are  found  at  several  places. 
The  Roach  is  almost  everywhere  a massive 
bed. 

VV'aycroft  and  Kingsbarrow  are  the  original 
stone  quarrying  districts.  The  old  “Birds 
eye”  Portland  stone  is  not  now  obtainable, 
the  quarries  being  worked  out.  This  was 
raised  at  the  northern  end  of  the  West  Cliff, 
and  the  workings  were  known  as  Gosling's 
quarries.  We  ascertained  also  that  the  stone 
on  the  East  Cliff  is  not  now  in  the  market,  the 
reason  being,  we  were  informed,  that  it  is  so 
hard,  and  not  economical  in  masoning.  Ibis 
seems  to  have  some  connexion  with  an 
observation  in  the  “Guide  to  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology”  4th  ed.  (p.  38)  to  the 
effect  that  “the  quarries  from  which  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  obtained  the  Portland 
stone  which  he  employed,  have  long  been 
deserted,  the  only  reason  assigned  being  that 
the  merciiants  find  they  cannot  sell  that 
stone  on  account  of  its  being  a little  harder, 
and  thereby  more  expensive  to  work.”  If 
this  is  actually  the  case  it  clearly  shows  the 
unwholesomeness  of  modern  competition. 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  Perry 
quarries  (No.  1 1)  and  others  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  are  not  far  from  the  East  Cliff. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. 

During  our  examination  of  the  Portland 
quarries  we  collected  33  samples  of  stone. 
From  these  we  have  taken  at  random  21 
specimens  for  testing  certain  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  material  after  the  manner 
detailed  in  the  articles  now  appearing  in  our 
“ Student’s  Column.”  These  are  all  repre- 
sentative samples  detached  in  situ  under  our 


Dealing  first  witli  specific  gravity,  we  dis- 
cover a very  peculiar  property  of  Portland 
stone  not  hitherto  recognised.  If  the  reader 
plots  the  true  specific  gravity  of  the  Whitbed 
on  a map  of  the  island,  so  that  each  result  is 
placed  in  the  relative  position  occupied  by  each 
quarry  referred  to  by  numoer,  he  will  notice 
that  the  Whitbed,  having  the  lowest  specific 
gravity  (2-12).  is  found  in  the  quarries  in  the 
north-west  (viz.,  Tout),  and  that  this  increases 
in  a south-easterly  direction  progressively — 
213,  216,  217,  2-22,  until  we  arrive  at  the 
Perry  quarries,  where  it  reaches  2-30,  the 
highest  recorded  specific  gravity  being  at  the 
Bill  quairies.  2-33.  In  other  words,  the  Whit- 
bed when  dry,  in  the  north-west  of  the  island, 
is  lighter  in  weight  (132-3  lbs.  per  cubic  foot) 
than  elsewhere,  and  it  gets  gradually  heavier 
on  proceeding  in  a south-easterly  direction, 
the  heaviest  recorded  weight  being  from  the 
Bill  quarries,  145-4  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  at  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  Portland.  Our 
experiments  are  too  limited  to  enable  us  to 
state  what  change  takes  place  in  regard  to  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  stone  in  going  from  the 
east  to  the  west  of  the  island,  but,  speaking 
generally,  the  Whitbed  on  the  eastern  side 
is  heavier  than  that  on  the  western.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  Basebed  is  not  so 
I marked.  It  is  higher  (2-20)  in  the  quarries 
' in  the  centre  of  the  island  than  elsewhere, 
and  lowest  (185)  in  those  to  the  north-east. 
The  average  weight  of  the  Basebed  is  less 
.than  that  of  the  Whitbed — ranging  from 
1 1 5-4  to  137-3  lbs.  percubic  foot.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  Roach,  as  far  as  we  can  show 
it,  is  2-15  and  2-31,  the  heaviest  Portland 
stone  being  the  Cap(2-63),  weighing  164-1  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot  when  dry. 

The  results  of  the  absorption  of  water  tests, 
so  far  as  the  Whitbed  is  concerned,  are  very 
instructive.  We  learn  that  the  stone  ab- 
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Whitbed  is  more  durable  than  the  Basebed, 
though  from  the  nature  of  the  latter  in 
regard  to  facility  of  tooling,  large  quantities 
are  sold.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel  sure 
from  the  inferiority  of  the  Whitbed  in  certain 
parts  of  the  island,  and  to  which  we  have 
not  alluded  in  such  strong  terms  as  we 
should  have  liked  to  have  done,  that  the 
better  kinds  of  Basebed  are  superior  to  it 
in  those  localities  but  nowhere  else. 
Where  the  stone  becomes  flinty  it  seems 
to  weather  very  unequally.  In  large 
cities,  Portland  stone  may  generally  be 
detected  by  the  blanched  appearance  it 
presents  on  the  weather  side  of  a 
building.  In  some  instances  it  is  abso- 
lutely ghastly,  and  quite  unfit  for  certain 
styles  of  architecture.  Its  grey  tones  when 
fresh,  however,  and  the  fact  that,  as  a rule, 
it  is  much  more  durable  than  sotne  other 
largely-used  freestones  we  could  name,  will 
always  cause  it  to  be  extensively  employed, 
and  rightly  so.  Large  ([uantities  of  Roach 
are  thrown  away  as  rubbish  ; it  is,  however, 
a very  durable  stone,  and  for  certain  kinds 
of  bold  work  the  less  vesicular  classes  could 
be  used  to  advantage. 

In  certain  localities,  Portland  stone 
becomes  covered  with  lichens,  &c.,  which 
feature  has  caused  a lively  discussion  in  our 
columns  on  at  least  one  occasion,  as  to 
whether  this  promotes  decay,  or  is  indica- 
tive of  superior  durability.  For  our  own 
part  we  do  not  think  the  time  has  yet 
arrived  when  this  question  can  be  clearly 
decided.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be 
argued  that  if  the  stone  " vegetates  ” it 
shows  that  its  surface  cannot  be  dis- 
integrating very  rapidly,  or  it  would  be 
removed  before  the  lichens  had  time 
to  take  root.  On  the  other,  it  may  be 
contended  that  unless  the  surface  does 
decompose  there  would  be  no  encourage- 
ment to  successful  rooting,  whilst  the 
presence  of  vegetation  must  tend  to  keep 
the  surface  of  the  stone  moist,  and  thus  give 
more  time  for  the  operation  of  acids  in 
attacking  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  perishing 
the  material.  Moreover,  we  know  that  some 
of  the  most  powerful  acids  in  existence, 
capable  of  doing  this  work,  are  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  mosses  and  lichens. 
From  our  own  obser\-ations  we  are  able  to 
state  that  certain  lichens  have  an  affinity  for 
certain  kinds  of  stone,  and  before  the 
question  can  be  fully  resolved  we  must  know 
which  of  these  plants  give  rise  to  deleterious 
crenic  and  apocrenic  acids,  and  which  do  not 
do  so— for  this  has  never  been  ascertained. 
An  inquiry  into  the  subject  could  not  fail  to 
shed  considerable  light  on  some  of  the  more 
obscure  problems  connected  with  weathering, 
and  in  no  case,  possibly,  would  such  an  in- 
vestigation prove  more  useful  than  in  regard 
to  the  different  varieties  of  Portland  stone, 

1 k 

NOTES. 

would  be  interesting  to  know 
English  delegates, 
attended  the  International 
|ifnfy>I|  Miners’  Congress  at  Berlin 
last  week,  think  of  the  opinion  of  M. 
Lamendin,  who  presided  at  the  concluding 
sitting,  and  still  more  interesting  to  have  the 
views  of  the  British  miners  generally  upon 
the  French  delegates’  utterances.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  “friction”  which  invariably 
occurs  at  these  gatherings  was  very  pro- 
nounced on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Burt,  it  is 
true,  makes  light  of  it,  and  says  that  this 
somewhat  unpleasant  state  of  affairs  is 
; merely  due  to  “ inevitable  misunder- 
standings,” consequent  upon  so  many 
! different  languages  being  spoken,  and  to  the 
! methods  of  procedure  differing  from  those  to 
! which  many  of  the  delegates  are  accus- 
tomed. M.  Lamendin,  however,  declared 
I that  the  English  always  secured  victory  for 
: their  views,  as  they  formed  a majority ; but 
j that  they  were  absolutely  indifferent  to  the 
I miseries  of  the  miners  on  the  Continent, 

[ because  they  did  not  experience  them  them- 

1 selves.  The  economic  conditions  under  which 
I they  lived  were  infinitely  better  than  those 


affecting  the  other  nationalities  represented 
at  the  Congress,  and  they  congratulated  them- 
selves on  their  own  position,  and  said,  “We 
are  comfortable.”  This  really  presents  a very 
striking  contrast  to  what  the  English  miner 
was  actually  saying  but  a few  short  months 
ago.  Certainly  the  German  and  Belgian 
representatives  had  just  described  the 
“ miserable  condition  ' of  their  working 
miners,  while  a delegate  from  Austria  had 
declared  that  it  was  better  to  fight  than  to 
starve,  and  the  British  M.P.’s  and  others 
present  could  hardly  follow  in  that  strain. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  some  of  the  propositions 
which  the  English  delegates  declined  to 
support  were  in  the  direction  of  uncom- 
promising Socialism  ; but  one  would  think 
that  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  their 
lot  is  really  incomparably  better  than  that 
of  tile  men  into  whose  hands  they  drove 
much  of  our  coal  business  last  year.  The 
Arnerican  miners  are  pursuing  a similar 
suicidal  policy  just  now,  and  the  result  will 
not  improbably  be  disastrous  to  American 
industry  generally. 


The  managers  of  the  London  Board 
Schools  have  done  good  service  by 
again  calling  attention  to  the  subject  of 
defective  eyesight  among  the  children  of  the 
Metropolis.  We  do  not  desire  to  touch  on 
these  remarks  in  regard  to  such  points  as  the 
effect  of  needlework  on  eyesight ; but  the 
managers  make  some  observations  on  the 
lighting  of  school-rooms,  and  they  say  “the 
gas-lighting  is  insufficient  in  many  class- 
rooms, three  gas-burners  in  a central  pendant 
being  all  that  is  provided.”  They  suggest  that 
there  should  be  supplementary  light  from 
wall-brackets,  and  that  the  matter  requires 
further  attention.  M hat  is  needed  is  a general 
investigation  by  competent  persons  into  the 
lighting  of  the  elementary  schools  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Many  of  the  paupers  in  the  work- 
houses  of  England  are  there  because  from 
some  physical  defect,  such  as  bad  sight,  they 
cannot  earn  their  bread,  and  therefore  sound 
eyes  are  not  less  important  than  sound 
education.  To  have  sound  eyes  children 
must  be  educated  in  properly-lighted  rooms, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  schools  of  the  country 
are  defective  in  this  respect.  This  remark  is 
not  confined  to  elementary  schools:  it  applies 
equally  to  the  public  and  private  schools  of  a 
higher  grade.  The  Education  Department 
is  responsible  in  the  case  of  the  elementary 
schools,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some 
Government  supervision  cannot  take  place 
of  the  sanitation  and  lighting  of  the  higher 
schools. 


Mr.  SELWYN  image,  in  delivering 
a lecture  on  “Decorative  Art  in  con- 
nexion with  Elementary  Education,”  before 
the  Applied  Art  Section  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  treated  his 
subject  generally  rather  than  particularly. 
Though  we  thoroughly  agree  with  his  ideas 
and  his  means  of  disseminating  them,  there 
appears  to  be  little  probability  of  these  views 
becoming  immediately  paramount,  owing  to 
the  huge  weight  of  apathy  and  ignorance 
with  which  the  subject  is  regarded  by  the 
majority  of  the  public.  Mr.  Image  touched 
upon  the  great  advantage  to  the  community 
that  would  follow  greater  attention  to 
decorative  art,  and  the  difficulty  in  arousing 
public  opinion  to  the  advantage  of  a training 
in_  line,  colour,  proportion,  and  the  other 
principles  of  decorative  art,  and  its 
cheering  effect  upon  the  life  of  those  who  are 
now  surrounded  tvith  depressing  ugliness. 
Bad  ornament,  which  too  often  covers  bad 
workmanship,  on  all  sides  exerts  its  influence 
to  deaden  the  art  instincts  of  the  people, 
which,  almost  extinct  at  the  present  time’ 
in  the  past  flourished  and  pervaded  both 
country  and  town  life  on  all  sides.  The 
influence  of  surroundings  was  also  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Image,  who  emphasised  the 
importance  of  the  cultivation  of  character, 
manners,  breeding,  taste,  and  an  education 
lying  beyond  the  acquisition  of  bare  facts, 
which  characterises  the  education  of  the 


present-day  Board  Schools.  Mr.  Image’s 
claim  for  more  culture  of  the  aesthetic  sense, 
which  exists  in  most  children,  though  often 
in  an  entirely  undeveloped  state,  should 
have  wide  symathy.  The  means  suggested 
by  the  lecturer  referred  almost  entirely 
to  the  school  buildings,  and  included 
a scheme  for  making  not  only  the 
buildings  architecturally  beautiful  without, 
but  for  increasing  the  beauty  of  the 
interiors  of  the  class-rooms  and  assembly 
halls,  byrefining  the  design  of  the  furniture, 
the  decoration  of  the  rooms,  and  the  details 
ofcornices  and  woodwork.  Mr.  Image’s  claim 
is  for  beautiful  surroundings  to  develop  the 
resthetic  taste  in  children  attending  ele- 
mentary schools.  No  one  can  doubt  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Image’s  plea,  but  the 
practical  suggestion  is  not  likely  to  much 
impress  the  School  Board,  with  its  ever- 
increasing  rates  and  angry  ratepayers.  The 
paper  was  followed  by  a discussion  which, 
however,  did  not  lead  to  any  very  practical 
suggestions. 


This  season  is  marked  by  the  unusual 
number  of  large  estates  that  are  placed 
in  the  market.  They  include  Dunecht,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  nearly  9.000  acres,  famed 
for  its  timber,  and  the  observatory  erected 
there  by  the  owner,  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and 
Balcarres,  hereditary  chief  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Lindsay : Heaton  Park,  the  Earl  of 
Wilton’s  seat  near  Manchester— its  park, 
four  miles  in  circumference,  formerly  known 
as  the  “Northern  Goodwood,”  and  its 
mansion,  of  white  freestone,  designed  by 
James  Wyatt,  in  1772,  for  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  Bart.,  first  Earl  of  Wilton.  The 
view  of  the  south  front,  in  Neale's  “Seats,” 
shows  a two  - storied  building  having 
a semi  - circular  centre  connected  by 
corridors  to  two  octagonal  wings,  the 
frieze  of  the  central  portion  resting  upon 
four  Ionic  columns,  and  crowned  with  a 
dome  ; the  north  front  is  more  decorated, 
bearing  a pediment  carried  by  four  Composite 
columns  ; in  the  ground  floor  are  Venetian 
windows.  This  property  belonged  to  the 
Hollands,  iojip.  Anne.  Elizabeth  Holland 
brought  it  in  marriage  to  Sir  John  Egerton, 
Bart.,  whose  mother  Bridget  was  sister  and 
sole  heir  of  Thomas  (Grey),  last  Lord  Grey 
de  Wilton  of  that  line,  who  died  in  the 
Tower,  1614.  Gog-Magog  Hills,  the  Duke 
of  Leeds’s  seat  in  Cambridgeshire,  originally 
a hunting-box,  with  training  stables,  of 
Lord  Godolphin,  is  another  which  is  to 
be  sold  ; the  house  stands  within  the 
lines  of  Vandlebury,  a Roman  or  British 
earthwork,  one  ot  the  chain  of  forts  that 
stretched  from  the  Hunting  Tower,  by  Audley 
End,  in  the  Essex  woodlands,  to  the  Wicken 
and  Upware  fens  at  thenorth  endof  the  Devil’s 
Ditch.*  Other  forts  on  the  chain  were  at 
Littlebury  and  the  walled  town  of  Chester- 
ford;  to  Vandlebury  on  the  chalk  range 
succeeded  Grantaceaster,  next  stood  Arbury. 
The  Gog-Magogs  are  the  pleasant  hills  of 
Balsham,  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon’s  phrase. 
If  it  be  true,  as  Lysons  says  in  his 
“ Cambridgeshire,”  that  Lord  Godolphin 
destroyed  a great  part  of  the  fort,  which 
covered  13  acres,  for  his  garden,  there 
would  seem  some  reason  for  associating 
the  spot  with  the  Vandals.  Then  we 
have  Pishiobury,  Hertfordshire,  where,  in 
1782-4,  James  Wyatt  designed  the  house 
for  Jeremiah  Milles,  on  the  site  of  one 
built  lor  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  and,  teste 
■Walpole’s  “Anecdotes  of  Painting,”  de- 
signed for  him  by  Inigo  Jones.  The 
house,  of  three  stories,  has  a central 
pediment,  which,  with  the  wings,  is  em- 
battled-see the  plate  in  Neale’s  “Seats.” 
This  property  belonged  to  the  de  Mande- 
villes,  Earls  _ of  Essex,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  is  separated  from  that  county 
by  the  Stort.  It  subsequently  passed  to  the 
Fitzgeralds,  and  from  them  to  the  Scroopes 


* The  Ditch  crosses  Newmarket  Heath,  where  it  gives 
name  to  a spot  well  known  to  racing  men  ; parallel  with  it 
lies  a similar  vallum,  now called  Fleam  Dyke,  where  grows 
the  anemone  fiitlsatilla,  or  purple  pasiiue-flower,  which  is 
found,  they  say,  only  where  Danes’  blood  has  been  shed. 
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of  Bolton.  Queen  Elizabeth  bestowed  it 
upon  Walter  Mildmay,  whose  son  Thomas, 
sold  it  to  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  (1612),  alter- 
wards  Earl  of  Middlesex  ; it  hp  passed 
through  many  hands  since,  belonging  a 
one  time  to  Lord  Goran.  John  Bacon  carved 
a mantelpiece  for  the  drawing-room  here. 


off  the  whole  supply  of  water  from  houses 

when  the  tenant  refused  to  pay  the  extra 
charge  for  having  a bath.  How  long  is  this 
kind  of  tyranny  over  the  public  to  go  on  . 
Such  a state  of  things  in  a city  like  London 
is  perfectly  disgraceful. 


^he  meeting  of  the  ^gypt^  Exploration 


1 me  lucciiug  vji  r , 

I \.  Fund  on  Wednesday,  bir  John  Fowler, 
who  occupied  the  chair,  whilst  appareritly 
condemning  entirely  the  idea  of  submerging 
the  Island  of  Fhilre,  on  the  other  hand 
strongly  supported  what  seems  to  us  the 
preposterous  notion  ot  raising  the  island 
bodily.  We  call  it  preposterous,  because 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  such  thmg 
can  be  done  for  any  sum  which  is  at  all  likely 
to  be  raised  for  it.  Moreover,  if  done,  it 
would  still  be  an  entire  alteration  of  the  site, 
and  that  it  could  be  done  without  mjury  to 
any  of  the  monuments  we  should  think  most 
improbable.  Our  own  impression  is  that  the 
proposal  has  never  been  intended  seriously, 
but  that  it  is  a kind  of  blind  to  pacify  that 
part  of  the  public  who  are  adverse  to  the 
destruction  of  Philae,  by  a vague  promise  of 
a measure  which  is  to  satisfy  both  parties 
and  allay  opposition  for  the  time 


JT  is  understood  tha^  the  rector  and 


TN  the  Times  of  Saturday  last  was  an 
i article  on  “the  disfigurement  of 
Edinburgh,”  in  which  we  heartily  sympathise, 
calling  attention  in  strong  terms  to  the 
proposal  to  allow  the  North  British  Railway 
Cornpany  to  build  an  enormous  hotel  on  a 
site  on  the  south  side  of  Princes-street, 
between  the  North  Bridge  and  Waverley 
Market,  which  is  to  be  carried  to  the  height 
of  80  ft.  to  the  ceiling  of  the  topmost  room, 
and  of  course  the  roofs  will  rise  considerably 
above  this.  The  building  height,  generally, 
in  Princes-street  is  restricted  to  6o  ft.,  so 
that  such  a building  would  be  a complete 
monstrosity  in  relation  to  its  surroundings, 
both  in  size  and  no  doubt  in  style,  for  we 
all  know  what  the  railway  hotel  style  is 
usually  like.  Edinburgh  is  a town  so  ex- 
ceptional in  its  natural  beauty  of  site, 
and  which  has  on  the  whole  been  so  little 
spoiled,  that  any  proposal  to  injure  the 
general  aspect  of  its  finest  street  is  a matter 
of  interest  not  only  to  the  Edinburgh  public 
but  to  the  country  at  large.  As  the  writer 
in  the  Times  puts  it,  the  mere  fact  that  a 
railway  company  wish  to  turn  hotelkeepers 
and  to  have  as  many  rooms  to  let  as  possible 
on  a given  site,  is  surely  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
pockets,  to  spoil  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
city  scenery  in  the  world.  It  is  somewhat  a 
novelty  to  find  the  Times  so  earnest  on  a 
question  of  this  kind;  but  better  late  than 
never. 


IT  is  a significant  sign  of  what  we  are  to 
expectfrom  the  London  water  companies, 
which  have  shown  every  tendency  to  become 
more  exacting  since  the  unfortunate  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  that  the  Lambeth 
Water  Company,  under  cover  of  a recent  ex- 
traordinary judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Chitty, 
are  now  taking  up  the  position  that  water 
supply  for  a standing  bath  is  not  within  the 
definition  of  “ domestic  supply,”  and  are 
proceeding  to  cut  off  the  water  from  premises 
where  the  owners  have  refused  to  pay  the 
extra  charge.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  to  feel  more  indignant  against  a 
water  company  which  sets  up  such  a claim, 
or  against  the  law  which  supports  it. 
At  a time  when  the  value  and  even  neces- 
sity to  health  of  copious  ablution  is  becoming 
more  and  more  widely  recognised,  and  a bath- 
room is  coming  to  be  regarded  rightly  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  ev’en  to  a small  dwelling 
house,  the  proposal  to  remove  this  from  the 
category  of  “domestic  water-supply”  and 
hamper  the  use  of  it  by  a special  charge,  is 
one  of  the  most  monstrous  proceedings  we 
have  heard  of  even  in  the  annals  of  the 
London  water  companies.  From  a case 
which  was  brought  into  the  Lambeth  police- 
court  last  week  it  appears  that  the  Lambeth 
Company  have  in  a good  many  instances  cut 


lb  UllUCl  biouu  inat  i-iix- 

X.  churchwardens  of  St.  George  s,  Hanover- 
square,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Vestry, 
intend  to  apply  for  a faculty  to  make  altera- 
tions in  the  church's  interior,  after  plans 
already  prepared  by  Sir  Arthur  Blom- 
field.  These  extend  to  a reseating  of 
the  church,  the  enlargement  of  the  organ, 
and  removal  of  a gallery,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  3,000/.  This  church,  often  ascribed 
to  Gibbs,  was  designed  by  James,  and 
completed  in  1724  for  a parish,  since 
divided,  taken  out  of  that  of  St.  Martm-m- 
the-Fields.  The  interior  was  redecorated, 
and  the  lower  windows  enlarged,  in  1S71,  by 
Mr.  B.  B.  Sapwell,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  B.  Ferrey ; Mackeson's  “Guide”  says 
that  the  organ,  by  Snetzler  (1761),  was  re- 
built in  1864  by  Hill.  Hanover-square  was 
plotted  in  1717;  eight  years  afterwards  Sir 
Richard  Grosvenor  met  his  tenants  and 
lessees  in  order  to  choose  names  for  the 
streets  and  squares  that  had  been  laid 
out  around  Grosvenor-square.  Many  writers 
extol  the  view  looking  down  George-street 
from  Hanover-square  ; the  houses,  with  their 
high  and  narrow  windows,  have  elevations 
that  are  more  like  those  of  Italian  cities  than 
our  own  ; Brown,  in  his  “ Domestic  Archi- 
tecture," directs  attention  to  the  beautiful 
brickwork  of  the  house,  a home  of  the  Lords 
Palmerston,  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
square.  In  the  church  were  married  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  and  Emma  Harte,  Lola  Montes 
and  Mr.  Heald  ; on  July  12,  1772,  by  licence, 
Thomas  Holcroft,  of  St.  Clement  Danes, 
and  Hannah  Beck*,  the  twelfth  Earl  of 
Derby  and  Eliza  Farren,  his  second  wife  ; 
and,  on  October  6,  1809,  William  Meeten  to 
Lydia  White,  the  celebrated  “ Blue- 
stocking.’’ Five  years  ago  the  St.  George’s 
parochial  ground,  a strip  of  one-and- 
a-half  a:res  lying  between  Mount- 

street  and  South  - street,  Mayfair,  was 
thrown  open  for  public  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment. A few  days  ago  the  Chancellor  of 
London,  sitting  in  the  Consistory  Court, 
assented  to  the  granting  of  a faculty,  under 
certain  conditions,  for  the  laying-out  and 
general  repair  of  a long-neglected  graveyard, 
belonging  also  to  this  parish,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Bayswater-road ; see 
our  columns  ot  September  9i  1865.  It  ex- 
tends over  about  five  acres,  and  was  formed, 
in  1764,  by  the  then  Tolmin’s  Farm.  Here 
is  the  supposed  grave  of  Sterne,  to  which 
we  adverted  in  a “Note”  on  September  16 
last  year.  The  chapel  has  been  lately  re- 
built after  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr. 
Herbert  P.  Horne,  architect.  The  computed 
cost  of  this  improvement  will  amount  to 
2,400/.,  and  it  is  expected  that  as  many  as 
2,000  tombstones,  Sterne's  excepted,  will  be 
shifted. 


masters  and  down  to  living  painters,  affords 

an  opportunity  of  comparison  which  only 
considerable  pains  would  otherwise  render 
possible.  To  the  Philistine,  for  whose 
shillings  the  organisers  have  displayed  a 
shrewd  commercial  instinct,  the  exhibition 
of  the  counterfeit  presentments  of  many 
notable  women,  of  whom  he  has  heard  or 
read,  some  “ possibly  more  celebrated  for 
their  historical  interest,  their  influence,  or 
their  wit,  than  for  their  beauty,”  must  prove 
an  attraction,  enhanced  by  the  scraps  of 
historical  information  with  which  the 
catalogue  is  garnished.  A great  part  of  the 
exhibition  is,  indeed,  of  literary  rather  than 
artistic  interest,  wherein  is  shown  the 
financial  acumen  of  the  promoters,  who  have 
clearly  felt  themselves  in  no  way  bound  to 
restrict  their  show  by  considerations  of 
beauty  in  the  subject,  or  of  excellence  in  the 
craftsmanship  of  the  pictures  they  have  col- 
lected. Thus  we  find  a considerable  amount 
of  dross  in  which  the  gems  of  the  collection 
are  encased.  To  the  amateur  of  what,  in 
popular  estimation,  are  esteemed  rninor  arts 
in  comparison  with  picture  painting,  a 
genuine  treat  is  afforded  by  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  miniatures,  in  which  is  included  not 
only  the  work  of  men  like  Cosway  and  the 
Plimers,  but  of  many  lesser-known  lights. 
Nor  are  the  remarkable  examples  of  fans 
contributed  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bristol 
and  others,  or  the  capital  specimens  of 
various  types  of  lace,  from  the  stores  of  Mrs. 
Alfred  Morrison  and  other  collectors  to  be 
ignored,  even  although  the  cloven  hoof  of 
Commerce  appears  in  the  emphasis  laid  on 
the  fact  that  one  particular  fan,  a Japanese 
example  of  lacquer  on  ivory,  has  “ only  three 
others  like  it  in  the  world,  two  of  which  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  Mikado.”  Other 
instances  of  bric-d-brac  in  various  items  in 
the  appanage  of  “Fair  Women"  are  not 
without  interest,  either  artistic  or  literary. 


The  summer  exhibition  at  the  Grafton 
Gallery  under  the  title  of  “Fair 
Women,"  does  not  profess  in  the  apologia 
of  the  directors  to  be  an  exhibition  of 
portraits  of  “ Fair  Women  ’’  on'y.  The  title, 
therefore,  may  be  dismissed  as  no  more  than 
an  attractive  bait  to  the  Philistine,  and  setting 
this  aside,  we  have  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive collection  of  pictures,  which,  as  illus- 
trating portrait  painting  of  different  epochs 
and  various  schools  from  the  Greco-Roman 
work  of  the  second  century  to  the  present  day 
possesses  a distinctly  educational  value.  To 
the  artist  and  the  art-lover  the  gathering 
together  from  many  private  galleries  of 
examples  of  most  of  the  great  masters  of  por- 
traiture, from  Holbein  and  Botticelli  through 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Kneller,  'Van  Dyck, 
Lely,  and  others  to  the  eighteenth  century 

•Holcroft  died,  1809,  in  Clipstone-street,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Paddingcon-street  ground  ; two  and  three- 
quarter  acres,  opened  in  July,  18S6,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  Marylebone  Vestry  and  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  ^Association. 


The  Carpeaux  Exhibition  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  is  a little  disappoint- 
ing. One  expected  to  see  a considerable 
collection  of  the  sculptures  or  models  of  one 
of  the  most  gifted  French  sculptors  of  the 
modern  period  ; whereas  the  proportion  of 
casts  is  rather  small  and  does  not  include 
any  of  Carpeaux’  most  celebrated  works, 
and  the  numerous  sketches  and  studies  in 
pen.  pencil,  and  colour  are  really  too  slight 
to  have  much  interest,  except  that  kind  of 
interest  which  attaches  to  all  autographs  of  an 
eminent  artist.  The  colour  sketches  of 
some  court  functions  during  the  Second 
Empire,  from  which  a good  deal  was  ex- 
pected, are  after  all  few  and  very  rough— 
what  French  painters  call  “ pochades  ” — 
mere  rapid  smudges  to  form  a memorandum 
of  an  effect  or  an  incident.  There  are  some 
similar  and  larger  sketches  in  oil  of 
incidents  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  which  are 
of  interest  as  the  impressions  of  an  eye- 
witness at  the  moment.  Among  the  casts 
are  some  small  studies  for  the  celebrated 
group  of  “The  Dance,'  and  two  or  three 
figures  and  ideal  busts  which  illustrate 
Carpeaux’  peculiar  power  of  giving  animated 
expression  to  sculpture,  which  he  perhaps 
sometimes  carried  too  far.  The  exhibition 

is  one  for  artists  who  are  visiting  Paris  just 

now  to  look  in  at,  only  they  must  not  expect 
too  much  from  it. 


Among  lesser  exhibitions  now  open  are  : 

two  large  pictures  — both  sacred  l 
subjects— on  view  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  i 
Galleries.  “Peace,  be  Still,”  by  D.  A.  . 
Wehrschmidt,  and  " Passing  to  Eternity, 
by  A.  E.  Emslie.  In  colour  they  are  m i 
strong  contrast,  the  former  being  very  strong,  . 
the  latter  somewhat  delicate  in  tone.  Mr.  . 
Wehrschmidt,  if  he  cannot  be  credited  with  1 
a happy  composition  or  a novelty  in  subject,  , 
has  produced  a pictuie  which,  no  doubt,  will  1 
appeal  to  many,  and  may  prove,  as  many  , 
pictures  do,  more  successful  in  mezzotint  i 
than  in  the  original.  Mr.  Emslie’s  work  is  • 
more  elaborate  in  idea,  and  contains  a large  : 
number  of  well-modelled  figures.  This  also  . 
is  to  be  reproduced  by  the  Fine-Art  Society. 
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Mr.  HAMILTON  AIDE'S  water-colours 
at  Messrs.  Goupil's  hardly,  we  think, 
merit  the  importance  given  to  them  as  a 
" one  man  ” exhibition.  We  cannot  compli- 
ment him  on  his  architecture  or  his  colour  in 
many  instances,  although  the  effect  of  atmo- 
sphere is  well  given  in  some  of  the  pictures 
—notably  in  Nos.  7 and  12,  two  sketches  in 
Cairo.  Perhaps  the  best  bit  of  colour  and 
draughtsmanship  is  in  No.  5,  the  Ruins  of 
the  Venetian  Arsenal,  Corfu.  Many  of  the 
sketches  are  mere  notes  made  during  the 
course  of  much  travel,  and  no  doubt  inte- 
resting to  the  traveller,  but  hardly  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  be  placed  in  a public  e.xhibition. 
The  show  would  have  been  better  if  at  least 
half  of  the  pictures  had  been  eliminated. 


There  seems  to  be  some  need  for  the 
schoolmaster  to  be  more  abroad  among 
architects  and  surveyors.  Deficiencies  in 
grammatical  construction  (very  frequent)  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  writing  of  architects ; many 
popular  novelists  can  give  them  points  in 
this  respect.  But  one  does  rather  expect 
professional  men  to  know  how  to  spell.  A 
Surveyor  to  a Local  Board  writing  about  the 
good  preservation  of  some  work  that  “re- 
mains in  tacked”;  an  architect  in  large 
practice  writing  " centuary  ” for  “century”; 
another  architect,  of  rather  exceptional 
ability,  calling  attention,  in  a competition 
report  to  the  “ symetry  ’’  of  his  design  : these 
are  surely  indications  that  the  Institute  of 
Architects  was  not  far  wrong  in  establishing 
a general  education  test  in  its  examination 
curriculum. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROVAL 
ACADEMY.— III. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  gallery  are  grouped 
several  important  drawings  of  church  work, 
Mr.  Brewer’s  drawing  of  “The  High  Altar, 
Moosburg,  Bavaria”  {1,553)  ‘s  a fine  perspective 
sketch  of  a very  elaborate  piece  of  Late  German 
j Gothic,  a shrine,  rising  into  a forest  of  pinnacles 
and  statues,  standing  on  a narrow  base  corbelled 
out  at  the  sides.  Some  of  the  detail  is  of  course 
not  in  pure  taste  (from  our  English  Gothic  point 
of  view),  but  the  whole  is  a work  well  worth 
special  illustration.  Next  to  this  is  Mr.  G.  H. 
Fellowes  Prynne’s  perspective  view  from  the 
north  end  of  his  remarkable  church  of  All  Saints, 
Dulwich  (1,558),  a drawing  which  was  illustrated 
in  our  pages  under  date  July  29,  1893  ; and 
which  we  have  before  commented  on.  It  is  a 
fine  example  of  picturesque  grouping  arising 
naturally  out  of  the  special  treatment  of  the  plan. 
The  interior  of  the  “ New  Church  of  St.  George, 
Worcester”  (1,554),  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  is 
shown  in  a cleanly-drawn  pen  perspective,  giving 
the  view  of  the  chancel.  It  is  a design  mainly  in 
Late  Gothic  style,  but  with  some  special  character 
in  the  window  tracery  and  other  details.  There 
is  no  chancel  arch,  the  chancel  is  marked  off  by  a 
battlemented  rood-beam  across  the  opening,  with 
a kind  of  carved  wreath  of  oval  shape  formed 
between  the  beam  and  the  ceiling,  within  which 
are  a cross  and  two  figures  of  saints ; we  do  not 
quite  make  out  the  detail  of  this  “wreath,” 
which  seems  to  include  some  symbolic  ornament ; 
it  looks  a little  heavy  for  its  position.  The 
chancel  railing  is  a characteristic  piece  of  design, 
consisting  of  a wrought-iron  railing  of  much  more 
Classic  than  Gothic  appearance,  supported  by 
stone  piers  of  simple  but  original  design.  The 
small  plan  added  indicates  a powerful  and 
effective  treatment  of  the  west  end,  with  the  west 
window  placed  wifhin  what  will  evidently  be  a 
very  deeply-recessed  arch  formed  between  the 
projection  of  the  side  porches.  Below  are  hung 
two  plain  and  business-like  geometrical  drawings 
of  the  east  and  west  ends  of  Messrs.  Brooks  & 
Son’s  “ Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Gospel 
Oak”  (1,555,  1.556),  examples  of  their  well- 
known  style  of  solid  Gothic  building,  in  which 
effect  is  sought  for  by  the  treatment  of  lines  and 
masses  rather  than  by  ornamental  detail.  The 
treatment  of  the  east  end  is  rather  peculiar,  the 
lower  portion  having  three  separate  lancet 
ij  windows  divided  by  substantial  piers,  the  upper 
il  portion  a grouped  window  of  five  lancet  lights  : a 
1 little  too  much  repetition  of  the  same  form.  The 

I authors  are  to  be  commended  for  sending  geo- 
ij  metrical  elevations,  but  we  wish  they  would  set  a 

II  still  better  example  by  adding  plans  to  them. 

’ “ P.  & O.  Offices,  Leadenhall-street”  {1,557), 

by  Mr.  Collcutt,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 


geometrical  drawing,  illustrating  an  equally 
admirable  piece  of  modern  street  architecture  in 
a very  refined  style.  It  is  more  Classic  than  any- 
thing else  in  feeling,  but  is  quite  original,  and 
the  mouldings  and  all  other  details  are  very  care- 
fully drawn  and  considered.  The  ground  story  is 
treated  with  large  circular  windows,  with  moulded 
archivoUs  broken  through  at  intervals  by  voussoirs 
accentuated  by  carved  ornament  on  their  face. 
In  the  spandrels  of  these  windows  are  excellent 
bas-relief  symbolical  figures  designed  by  Mr. 
Pegram,  while  below  are  a series  of  panels  of 
historic  representations  of  shipping,  we  presume 
intended  for  mosaic.  The  large  carved  ovolo 
moulding  below  the  balustrade  of  the  upper  story 
is  a good  point,  and  tells  all  the  more  on  account 
of  the  generally  plain  treatment  of  the  front. 
Bands  of  a darker  stone  are  introduced  in  parts. 
Just  sufficiently  to  break  up  the  general  light  tone 
of  the  wall  surface  a little.  Altogether  a most 
satisfactory  example  of  an  architectural  form  to  a 
business  building.* 

Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto  have  fewer 
exhibits  than  usual  this  year,  the  drawings  of 
“Morning-room  and  Hall,  Motcombe,  Dorset,’’ 
(1,561)  and  “New  Wing  to  North  Mymms  (1,562), 
forming  the  only  representation  of  their  works. 
The  morning-room  in  the  former  design,  com- 
pletely wainscotled  and  with  a ceiling  decorated 
with  an  elaborate  rib-and-]5anel  design,  has  an 
appearance  at  cnce  comfortable  and  dignified. 
The  more  robust  treatment  of  the  hall,  with  its 
heavy-timbered  roof  and  bare  stone  walls  partially 
hung  with  tapestry,  is  in  effective  and  suitable 
contrast.  No.  1,562  is  in  the  authors’  usual 
pleasing]  but  rather  archaiological  style  of 
exterior ; we  fully  recognise,  however,  the 
amount  of  variety  of  character  which  they  con- 
trive to  obtain  in  this  style  of  house  by  very 
simple  variations  of  treatment.  Why,  however, 
we  may  ask,  disfigure  the  centre  gable  of  this 
pleasing  facade  by  an  ostentatiously  displayed 
rain-spout  introducing  a marked  sloping  line  at 
variance  with  the  architectural  lines  of  the 
building  ? 

“ Bickley  Hall  Stables  ” (i,  560),  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Newton,  shows  some  special  character  in  the 
treatment  of  a stable  building,  to  which  in  this 
case  a certain  breadth  and  dignity  is  given  by  the 
use  of  large  semicircular  windows,  and  additions 
of  columns  flanking  the  central  arch  under  one 
of  the  building.s.  We  wish  a plan  had  been 
added.  Mr.  Millard’s  “Addition  to  Wickham 
Hall”  (1,563),  a sensible-looking  mansion  design 
of  no  very  marked  character,  also  suffers  from 
the  want  of  a plan,  which  might  have  shown  us 
whether  the  rather  awkward  manner  in  which  a 
semi-octagon  projection  abuts  against  the  side  of 
the  projecting  wing  really  arises  (as  one  may 
suppose  probable)  from  the  exigences  of  plan  in 
fitting  a new  piece  on  to  an  old  house.  As  it  is, 
one  cannot  form  any  judgment  which  is  new  and 
which  is  old. 

The  Memorial  to  the  late  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A. 
(1,566),  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson,  is  a square- 
shaped stele  with  considerable  entasis,  carrying 
a square  of  modillion  cornice,  above  which  is  a 
cross  supported  by  two  infantile  figures  or  genii. 


Of  four  designs  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys  which 
hang  next  each  • other,  we  prefer  the  “Pfeiffer 
Building  at  Newnham  College”  (1,580),  illustrated 
in  our  last  number,  to  which  we  may  refer  the 
reader.  Besides  its  architectural  interest  as  an 
important  addition  to  Newnham  College,  the 
building  forms  a kind  of  monument  to  the  lady 
who  left  the  funds  for  it,  and  whom  many  who 
knew  her  will  be  glad  to  see  commemorated  in 
that  way.  Mr.  Champneys’  “ Slindon  Church, 
Staffordshire,”  (1,578), is  asmall  church  to  which 
unusual  dignity  is  given,  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
by  the  massive  low  square  tower  which  rises  over 
the  crossing.  The  battlemented  finish  of  this 
tower,  however,  above  the  corbel-moulding, 
strikes  us  as  rather  out  of  scale  with  the  other 
portions  of  the  church  ; wanting  a little  more 
delicate  treatment.  The  design  by  the  same 
architect  for  “ Reredos,  S.  Mary  Star-of-the-Sea, 
Hastings,”  (1,577),  is  an  elevation  line  drawing  of 
a reredos  in  late  Gothic  style,  with  some  special 
touches  in  the  detail ; the  cresting  has  a rich  and 
satisfactory  efleef. 

Of  the  two  houses  shown  in  neat  pencil  draw- 
ings, by  Mr.  A.  F.  Vigers  (1,581,  1,583)  we  prefer 
the  “House  at  Beckenham,”  which  has  a good 
deal  of  quiet  character,  especially  in  the  projecting 
portion  in  which  the  angles  are  treated  in  buttress 
form,  with  the  window  mouldings  stopped  against 
them.  There  is  no  plan  to  either.  “Darlington 
Municipal  Buildings,  ’’Competition  design  (1,587), 
by  Mr.  F.  Pennington,  is  an  elevation  of  what 
may  be  called  good  municipal  Gothic  style,  in 
which  some  good  effect  is  made  by  the  varied 
treatment  and  grouping  of  the  windows. 

Mr.  Robson’s  “Ashton  Grammar  School” 
(1,588)  is  shown  in  a very  highly-finished  pen 
drawing,  with  a small  plan,  not  easy  to  see  at  the 
height  at  which  the  drawing  is  hung.  If  one 
could  study  the  plan  better  it  might  be  more  easy 
to  see  the  reason  for  the  rather  broken  up  and 
heterogeneous  treatment  of  several  portions  of  the 
exterior,  which  in  the  view  do  not  seem  sufficiently 
to  belong  to  one  another  ; it  is  not  so  much  an 
emphasising  of  dift'erent  portions  by  different  treat- 
ment, as  a treatment  of  them  in  what  may  almost 
be  called  different  styles,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  whole  wants  unity,  and  seems  a collection 
of  several  buildings  rather  than  one  whole. 

“ Birdseye-view  from  North-West  of  the  New 
Monastery  and  Collegiate  Buildings,  St.  Law- 
rence’s, Ampleforth”  (1,591),  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Smith,  gives  the  perspective  view  of  this  great 
establishment,  the  plan  and  elevation  of  which 
were  published  in  the  Builder  ior  A'ptW  8,  1S93. 
The  tower  and  spire,  which  stand  over  the 
centre  of  the  chapel,  rise  effectively  from  the 
midst  of  the  large  group  of  buildings,  which  are 
naturally  (for  an  establishment  of  purely  Medireval 
type)  in  a purely  Mediteval  style.  The  chapel,  in 
which  the  nave  and  choir  are  of  the  same  length 
and  treatment  on  each  side  of  the  crossing,  is 
apparently  entered  from  the  centre  of  one  side, 
opposite  the  tower,  an  unusual  arrangement  for 
which  we  presume  there  is  some  special  reason. 

“ ACountryTownClub”(i,5S9),byMr.  G.  L. 
Morris,  is  a very  unusual  and  characteristic  little 
elevation,  lined  in  by  hand  (without  a ruler,  that 


As  an  example  of  a memorial,  though  simple,  it  is  j is  to  say),  in  lines  of  different  colour,  according 


suitable  and  in  very  good  taste. 

“Design  for  a Frieze  ” (1,568)  by  Mr.  Baton 
Wilson,  is  a good  piece  of  colour  ; the  elements  of 
the  design  consist  in  animals  running  through  a 
twine  of  foliage,  which  latter  does  not  seem  to  us 
conventionalised  sufficiently,  with  the  result  that 
the  curves  are  broken  and  irregular  and  not 
sufficiently  decorative  in  effect.  The  design  of  a 
similar  class  called  the  “Awakening  of  Spring” 
(1,584),  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Atkins,  which  forms  a 
pendant  to  it  in  the  hanging,  is  more  to  our 
liking  in  this  respect  : it  is  also  a design  founded  on 
natural  forms,  but  the  lines  are  kept  cleaner  and 
more  symmetrical.  A “Design  for  Stained 
Glass  ” by  Mr.  J.  II.  Newman  (1,572)  is  a good 
bit  of  glass  design  of  Renaissance  feeling,  with  a 
squarely-treated  border  suited  for  a window  of  a 
mansion,  and  a centre  panel  occupied  by  two 
figures  on  a ground  of  floral  design. 

“ New  Houses.  Gainsborough  Gardens”  (1,576), 
by  Mr.  Horace  Field,  is  an  example  of  simple  and 
unpretending  treatment  of  rather  small  street 
dwelling-houses,  to  which  a certain  dignity  and 
unity  is  given  by  a rather  strongly-marked  cornice 
which  runs  along  the  front  and  round  the  two 
projecting  bays,  thus  connecting  the  whole.  The 
entirely  plain  masses  of  chimney-stack  in  the 
centre  seem  a little  too  heavy  for  the  rest  of  the 
building  ; they  would  have  been  better  for  a little 
breaking  up. 


* This  drawing  was  illustrated  in  the  Builder  for 
August  26,  1893. 


to  the  material  to  be  suggested.  The  design,  of 
a simple  and  unpretending  character,  but  suffi- 
ciently diversified  in  outline  by  the  raised  mass, 
with  a fleche,  at  one  point,  and  the  little  quasi- 
campanile at  the  end,  is  exactly  suited  in 
expression  for  such  a building  as  it  represents, 
and  the  drawing  presents  also  an  interesting 
specialty  in  method  of  architectural  drawing. 
A plan  is  added. 

hir.  Selden  Wornum’s  “The  Library,  Royal 
Residence,  St.  Sebastian”  (1,590),  a coloured 
elevation  of  the  side  of  a room,  presents  nothing 
out  of  the  way  in  design  or  treatment,  but  is 
entirely  satisfactory  in  point  of  taste  and  harmony 
of  colour  in  a subdued  key. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Walters  exhibits  an  exterior  view  of 
his  “New  Church,  Dorking”  (1,593),  a very 
plain  and  solid  church  in  Early  English  style,  a 
very  pleasing  building  of  its  type  ; and  an  interior 
very  slightly  sketched  of  his  “ Catholic  Church, 
Bow  Common”  (1,594),  in  which  a rather 
elaborate  and  effective  rood-screen  is  the  principal 
point  of  treatment  ; a drawing  not  quite  up  to  its 
author’s  reputation  as  a church  architect. 

“Ashcroft;  Garden  Front”  (i,595),  by  Mr. 
W.  F.  Unsworth,  is  a perspective  drawing  of  an 
interesting  example  of  what  may  be  called  the 
cottage  type  of  country  house.  The  large  low 
gabled  projections,  two  of  them  projecting  at 
right-angles  and  the  third  obliquely  from  the  prin- 
cipal front,  the  low  walls  and  high-pitched  roof, 
combine  to  give  that  kind  of  effect  of  a “ nest  ” 
rather  than  a house  which  one  finds  sometimes  in 
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Old  House,  IJield,  Sussex. — From  a Drawing  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb. 


rambling  old  country  houses.  There  is  no  plan, 
which  is  to  be  regretted  ; it  would  be  interesting 
to  see  how  far  the  in-and-out  design  of  the  house 
works  out  conveniently  on  plan. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  sends  two  designs,  as 
usual  marked  by  originality  of  treatment.  “St. 
Augustine’s  Church,  Sudbury”  (1,596),  has  a' 
solid  square-looking  end  elevation  to  the  nave, 
the  fronting  line  only  broken  by  a partial  rise  in 
the  centre,  parallel  with  a raking  moulding  which 
spans  the  whole  wall  a little  below.  This  mould- 
ing cuts  through  some  horizontal  bands  of  light- 
coloured  stone  in  a manner  which  is  not  quite  satis- 
factory to  the  eye,  as  if  it  interlaced  with  them. 
The  tower  is  banded  in  a similar  manner  in  the 
upper  portion,  the/r7«</of  the  walls  being  appa- 
rently brick  : a small  octagon  lantern  looks  rather 
lost  on  the  centre  of  flat  roof  of  the  tower.  The 
same  architect’s  “Nazareth  Home,  Bexhill  ” 
(l>597)>  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  utilitarian 
building  just  raised  out  of  utilitarianism  by  a few 
touches  of  character.  It  is  a large  unbroken 
parallelogram  of  building,  with  a ground  story  in 
brick  (?)  with  large  nearly  semi-circular  windows 
having  reference  obviously  to  some  special 
function  of  this  story ; above  the  walls  are 
white,  we  presume  cemented,  with  plain  sash- 
windows  and  very  widely-projecting  eaves  with  a 


flat  soffit.  Over  the  recessed  entrance  portion  is 
an  arched  opening  on  similar  lines  to  the  ground 
floor  windows,  with  a balustrade  in  front  and  two 
statues  erected  on  it,  standing  out  against  the 
shadow  formed  by  the  recess  in  the  rear.  The 
spandrels  of  the  arch  are  occupied  by  medallions 
in  monograms.  The  design  is  an  excellent  study 
of  what  may  be  done  by  a few  touches  to  relieve 
a building  of  this  class  from  commonplace. 


Public  Works  i.v  S.'tN  Jose,  Costa  Rica.— 
.According  to  a recent  report  of  the  British  Consul  at 
San  Jos^,  many  new  residences  are  being  erected  in 
that  town,  which  is  e.xtending  in  all  directions,  and 
roads  levelled  and  macadamised.  The  new  theatre, 
an  imposing  edifice,  has  made  much  progess,  and  is 
expected  to  be  opened  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Two 
large  churches,  chiefly  of  iron  from  Belgium — the 
one  in  San  Jos<5  to  replace  the  church  of  “La 
' Merced,"  and  the  other  in  the  village  of  Grecia,  to 
replace  one  seriously  damaged  by  an  earthquake — 
are  beingconstructed.  A large  iron  school-house, 
imported  from  Belgium,  is  being  erected  in  the  park 
of  Mara  Zan,  and  is  nearing  completion.  The  elec- 
tric light  is  coming  more  into  general  use  every  day, 

' both  for  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings. 

I The  telephone  has  been  introduced  and  is  in  use  in 
I all  the  principal  commercial  houses,  and  will  soon 
' be  extended  to  the  provinces. 


OLD  HOUSE,  IFIELD. 

The  author  of  this  pretty  sketch  of  a very 
picturesque  fait  of  old  building  is  not  able  to  give 
us  any  special  information  about  the  house.  He 
believes  it  is  called  “ Ewehurst,’’  and  the  sketch 
shows  only  a portion  of  the  house,  which  is 
partly  surrounded  by  a moat  in  which  water  still 
remains.  The  house  is,  a-s  far  as  he  remembers, 
all  of  one  date.  The  drawing,  though  only 
recently  sent  to  us,  is  from  a sketch  made  some 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  Lamb  has  no  further  notes 
as  to  the  history  or  details  of  the  house. 


Nineteenth  Century  .-^rt  Society.— To-day 
(Saturday)  has  been  appointed  for  the  private  view 
of  the  Summer  Exhibition  (the  thirty-second)  of  the 
iqlh  Century  .\rt  Society,  at  the  Conduit-street 
Galleries,  and  the  exhibition  will  open  to  the  public 
on  Monday  next. 

FORE.STERS'  Convalescent  Home,  Clent,  : 
Worcestershire. — L.  convalescent  home  for, 
Foresters  has  just  been  opened  at  Clent.  The 
building  is  built  of  red  brick,  relieved  with  stone 
dressings,  and  its  cost  has  been  about  2,000/.  .Mr.  ' 
B.  Corser,  of  Birmingham,  was  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Guest  & Son,  of  Stourbridge,  the  builders. 
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COMPE  riTIONS. 


ScJiooi.s,  Lo^v^;sTOl■■J■. — At  a recent  meetint; 
of  tlie  Lowestoft  School  Board  a report  from  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  was  read  with  refer- 
ence to  the  competition  for  new  schools  near 
Church-road.  Twenty-nine  sets  of  plans  were 
sent  in,  and  Mr.  J.  Morris,  of  Reading,  Architect 
and  City  Surveyor,  was  appointed  assessor.  The 
committee  liaving  made  a careful  inspection  of 
the  twenl)’-nine  sets  of  plans  sent  in,  considered 
that  the  three  best  were  those  bearing  the  mottoes 
“Star,”  “Merlin,”  and  “Birch  Rod,”  and 
]ilaced  them  in  the  following  order,  viz.: — 1st, 
“ Star  ’’ ; estimated  cost  accompanying  the  plan, 
6,000/.  2nd.  “Merlin”;  ditto,  6,000/.  3rd, 
“Birch  Rod”;  ditto,  6,200.  Theas-e.s.sor,  after 
investigating  the  above  estimate',  is  of  opinion 
that  they  are  all  too  low,  and  considers  that 
the  final  cost  of  the  three  designs  will  be  as 
fiillows,  exclusive  of  architect’s  commission 
“Star,”  7.525/;  “M-rtlin,”  7,620/.;  “Birch 
Rod,”  7,755/.  The  committee  recommended 
that  the  plans  marked  with  the  motto  “Star” 
be  adopted  by  the  Board  for  the  new  school, 
and  that  Mr.  M’.  Rushworlh,  of  Adelphi, 
London,  the  author  thereof,  be  appointed  archi- 
tect of  the  works.  They  also  recommended  that 
the  premium  of  10/.  lo-.  be  paid  to  Mr.  F.  S. 
Silcock,  of  Bath,  the  author  <]f  the  plans  marked 
with  the  motto  “ Merlin,’’  and  that  the  premium  of 
5/-  5s-  he  paid  to  Mr.  J \V.  Stoubold,  of  Blooms- '' 
bury,  London,  W.C.,  the  author  of  the  plans 
marked  with  the  motto  “ Birch  Rod.”  The  recom- 
mendations were  agreed  to. 

Londonderry  Bai'ils  and  Wash-houses.— 
The  Corporation  of  Londonderry  have  appointed 
Mr.  William  M'Elwee,  M.R.I.A.L,  of  London- 
derry, as  professional  referee  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  designs  submitted  in  this  compe- 
tition. 

Electrical  Lkhitino  Station  for  the 
Vestry  of  S'f.  Mary,  Islington. — limited 
number  of  architects  were  recently  invited  to 
submit  designs  in  competition  for  the  structural 
work  of  an  electrical  lighting  station  for  Islington. 
These  designs,  distinguished  by  numbers  only, 
were  iluly  considered  by  the  Electrical  Lighting 
Committee  of  the  \'eslry  on  the  171b  inst.,  and 
acting  upon  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Albert 
(jay,  the  electrical  engineer  to  the  Vestry,  the 
design  “No.  3’'  was  formally  adopted,  arid  its 
author  duly  appointed  architect  to  carry  out  the 
work.  On  the  envelope  accompanying  this 
design  being  opened  the  name  ol  the  successful 
competitor  was  found  to  be  Mr.  A.  Ilcssell 
Tiltman,  F.R.I.B.A.,  70,  Torrington  - square, 
W.C.  The  present  plans  (which  form  a first 
portion  only  of  the  future  contemplated  establish- 
ment) provides  accommodation  as  follows  : — Two 
boiler-houses,  each  112  ft.  by  56  ft.,  two  dynamo 
and  engine-rooms,  each  112  ft.  by  44  ft.  Arc 
lighting  plant  room,  62  ft.  by  40  ft.,  tesling-room,  . 
oil  and  waste  stores,  general  stores,  switch 
room,  machine  and  fitting-shop,  smith  shop, 
carpenters’  shop,  stokers’  mess-room,  cloak-room, 
iS:c.,  coal -store,  water-tank  for  some  120,000 
gallons,  and  offices  for  the  departmental  engineers 
and  the  general  clerical  staff.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  structural  work  of  the  first  part  of  the 
scheme  is  about  20,000/.,  and  the  work  is  to  be 
immediately  proceeded  with. 

Clock  Iowkr,  Weston  - suter  - Mare.— 
We  are  informed  that  the  design  by  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wilde,  architect,  and  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
I’errell,  clock-maker,  for  the  I’igott  Memorial 
Clock  Tower,  to  be  erected  on  the  sea  front  at 
Weston-super-Mare,  was  finally  selected  out  of 
about  fifteen  sent  in. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
—The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association  was  held  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  I’rinces-sireei,  Ivlinburgh,  on  the 
i6th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  W.  Robertson,  President,  in 
the  chair.  The  following  office-bearers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — President,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Robertson  ; Past-President,  Mr.  John 
Kinross;  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Ross  ; Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Fairbairn  ; 
and  Librarian,  Mr.  Thomas  Ross.  The  various 
committees  were  also  arranged.  The  Chairman, 
in  his  valedictory  address,  reminded  the  members 
that  in  March  the  Council  of  the  Association  had 
wailed  upon  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  to 
urge  two  points — (l)  That  the  best  architectural 
skill  available  .should  be  conjoined  with  that  of 
the  engineer  who  might  be  invited  to  design  the 
rtfw  North  Bridge;  (2)  that  in  respect  of  the 
buildings  at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  which 
the  railway  company  proposed  lo  rebuild,  the 


existing  restrictions  as  to  height  should  be  main- 
tained entire  and  unJiminished.  The  deputation 
was  most  courteously  received,  and  fondly  hoped 
that  it  had  so  far  impressed  the  Corporation  that 
it  views  would  be  adopted.  What  might  be  the 
action  of  the  Town  Council  as  to  the  designing 
of  the  new  North  Bridge  he  did  not  yet  know, 
but  as  lo  its  action  on  the  other  point,  he  must 
confess  to  a feeling  of  profound  disappointment. 
The  present  height  of  the  higher  portions  of 
these  buildings  was  about  55  ft.,  and  the  rail- 
way company  proposed  to  take  power  to  build  the 
ceiling  of  the  highest  inhabited  story  95  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  street.  What  the  city  had  agreed 
to  was  a clause  providing  that  the  height  should 
not  exceed  Soft,  to  the  wall  held  without  the 
consent  of  the  Corporation.  The  clilTerence 
between  these  two  conditions  was  very  much  the 
difference  between  “Tweedledum  and  Tweedle- 
dee,”  and  the  concession  secured  by  the  town, 
which  seemed  little  enough  at  first  sight,  was 
found  on  examination  to  be  nearly  altogether 
illusory.  From  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Monument 
and  Princes-street  lo  the  West,  the  proposed 
buildings  would  wipe  out  the  view  of  the 
Calton  I-lill.  Viewed  from  the  Calton  Hill, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nelson’s  Monument, 
(whence  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Edinburgh 
was  obtained),  the  effect  of  such  a build- 
ing would  be  simply  disastrous.  It  would 
block  the  view  from  the  Castle  Hill  on  the  left  to 
the  Scott  Monument  on  the  right,  and  shut  out 
the  views  of  the  l alley  as  completely  as  if  a huge 
shutter  were  drawn  up.  The  building  would  also 
shut  out  of  view  the  whole  vertical  portion  of  the 
outline  of  the  Castle  rock,  in  that  way  not  only 
entirely  destroying  its  characteristic  appearance, 
but  depriving  it  of  half  its  apparent  height. 
From  nearer  points  of  view — from  the  south  look- 
ing down  the  North  Bridge,  and  viewing  it  as  part 
of  the  group  surrounding  the  Register  Office  cross- 
ing, the  effect  was  equally  disastrous.  He  saw 
from  the  newspapers  that  one  Town  Councillor 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  would  not  be  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  Bill  because  the  building  would  shut  off 
the  views  of  Princes-street  gardens  from  the 
Calton  Hill.  Whether  as  representing  a fact  (if 
it  did  so)  or  as  shadowing  forth  the  slate  of 
mind  of  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  beauty 
and  amenity  of  their  “own  romantic  town,”  it 
would,  in  his  mind,  call  forth  very  different 
emotions  than  the  laughter  with  which  it  was 
received.  Surely  the  beauty  of  Edinburgh  was 
beyond  price,  and  if  her  sons  had  that  deep 
appreciation  and  affection  for  her  which  they 
ought,  they  would  value  those  who  tenderly 
sought  to  preserve  it.  For  the  actual  action  of 
the  Town  Council  he  could  find  many  excuses. 
In  the  complex  negotiations  with  the  railway 
company,  the  Corporation  had  to  give  and  take  ; 
and  it  was  unfortunate  from  the  architectural 
point  of  view,  that  there  were  other  points  to 
which  that  body  attached  more  importance,  The 
Bill  had  still  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  would  fain  hope  against  hope  that  some 
amendment  might  then  be  made.  Mr.  James 
Brown,  W.S.,  moved,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Bonar  seconded  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robert- 
son, afterj  which  the  proceedings  terminated. — 
A party  of  members  of  the  Association  visited 
the  old  Castle  of  Dalzell,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Hamilton,  on  the  19th  inst.  The  original  keep 
of  the  Castle  probably  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  doubtless  built  by  Dalzell  of 
that  ilk,  a family  in  whose  possession  the  barony 
had  been  for  several  generations  till  1647,  when 
it  was  acquired  by  James  Hamilton,  of  Boggs, 
ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor.  He  made 
extensive  additions  of  the  Castle,  and  his  arms 
and  those  of  his  wife.  Jean  Henderson  (of  the 
Fordell  family),  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  house, 
with  the  date  1649.  The  present  Lord  Hamilton 
greatly  added  to  the  structure  about  1847.  The 
late  ^Ir.  Billings,  the  author  of  “The  Baronial 
Antiquities  of  Scotland,”  was  the  architect 
employed.  The  party  next  walked  to  Jerviston 
House,  about  a mile  distant  from  Dalzell.  This 
is  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Baillie  family,  and  over- 
looks the  Clyde  not  far  from  Motherwell. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Tech- 
nical College. — The  opening  lecture  of  the 
Architectural  Summer  Measuring  and  Sketching 
Class  of  the  Glasgow  .and  West  of  Scotland  Tech- 
nical College,  on  “ The  Value  to  the  Architect  of 
Sketching  and  Measuring  Old  Buildings  and  hints 
on  how  to  do  so,”  was  delivered  on  the  7lh  inst.  in 
the  Architectural  Studio,  204,George-street,  by  the 
lecturer,  Mr.  CharlesGourlay,  A.R.  LB.  A.  and  LA. 
Thefir.'-t  class  at  the  Cathedral  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, I2lh  inst.,  under  the  lecturer  and  the  instructor 
in  thes'udio,  Mr.  James  Lochh-.ad,  A.R.I.B.A., 


and  will  meet  weekly  till  October.  Another 
lecture  is  to  be  delivered  in  the  studio,  on  Tues- 
day, 29th  inst.,  at  7.30,  on  “Scotch  MediAwal 
Architecture,  having  special  reference  to  Glasgow 
Cathedral,”  by  the  lecturer. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

British  Arch.-i-:oi.ogical  Association. — On 
the  16th  inst.  a meeting  of  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association  was  held,  Mr.  Allan  Wyon, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  The  progress  of  the  arrange- 
ment for  holding  the  year’s  congress  at  Man- 
chester was  detailed.  Mr.  Wells  exhibited  an 
ancient  horse-shoe  of  very  peculiar  form,  having 
been  made  to  encase  the  foot,  to  which  it  must  have 
been  secured  by  bands.  It  was  found  with  objects 
of  Roman  date  in  Great  Swan-alley,  City.  Mr. 
Woods  reported  the  execution  of  some  excavations 
for  water-pipes  whirh  had  been  carried  through 
the  old  Roman  gate  on  the  Balcon  Hill,  Col- 
chester, under  his  ovei  sight,  when  the  mode  of 
forming  the  foundations  was  laid  open  to  observa- 
tion. No  injury  of  any  kind,  but  very  much  the 
reverse,  has  been  done  to  the  ancient  work.  Mr. 
Barrett  exhibited  drawings  of  a curious  window 
formed  of  moulded  brick  which  still  exists  at  the 
Victualling  Yard,  Deptford.  It  is  dated  1513, 
and  bears  the  initials  of  Henry  VIII.  lie  also 
described  some  of  the  old  customs  of  the  dressing 
of  ancient  wells,  notably  that  at  Tissington.  A 
paper  on  the  ancient  Vitrified  Forts  of  Scotland, 
prepared  by  Miss  Russell,  of  Galashiels,  was  then 
read  in  her  absence'by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A. 
The  various  specimens  in  the  country  were 
described  in  detail,  and  the  theories  of  their 
formation  passed  in  review.  In  the  discussion 
which  ensued,  Dr.  Phene,  F.S.A.,  referred  to  the 
existence  of  vitrified  forts  in  Hungary  and  in 
many  other  countries,  and  produced  a fragment  of 
basalt  melted,  and  joined  to  sandstone,  from  a 
fort  in  Brittany,  where  internal  buildings  as  well 
as  external  walls  had  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
fire.  Dr.  Winstone  and  other  speakers  referred 
to  the  properties  of  culm  and  other  seaweeds,  to 
form  a flux,  and  suggested  that  it  was  used  in  the 
construction  under  review.  The  few  specimens 
of  vitrified  forts  in  England  were  mentioned. 


3llu0trattons. 

THE  PROPOSED  NEW  CATHEDRAL, 
BERLIN. 

EXT  month  the  German  Emperorproposes 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  cathedral 
of  his  capital.  The  Prussian  Diet  has 
already  agreed  to  the  estimated  expense,  and  an 
army  of  workmen  is  busy  on  the  site.  The 
Emperor  has  also  already  determined  when  the 
building  is  to  be  consecrated,  so  that  it  seems 
probable  that  at  last  Berlin  is  really  to  have  the 
cathedral  for  which  she  has  been  striving  nearly 
two  centuries. 

P’or  the  history  of  this  cathedral  practically 
commenced  two  hundred  years  before  its 
consecration.  Frederick  L,  King  of  Prussia,  as 
far  back  as  1703,  ordered  his  Court  architect, 
Schlueter,  to  prepare  the  first  design  for  the 
building.  The  King’s  ambitious  ideas  not  being 
feasible  at  the  time,  the  matter  was  dropped  ; but 
the  initiative  given,  after  much  controversy, 
practically  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  old 
Berlin  “ Dom,”  which  has  now  had  to  be  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  new  one.  The  old 
“ Dom  ” was  built  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Court  architect,  Boumann,  between  1747 
and  1752 — /.(?.,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  It  was  restored  and  enlarged 
in  1816,  Schinkel  acting  as  the  architect 
on  this  occasion,  and  Frederick  William  III. 
as  client.  During  the  two  decade.s  previous 
to  this  restoration  there  had  been  a number 
of  proposals  as  to  an  entirely  new  build- 
ing, but  it  was  not  until  the  repair  of  the  old 
“ Dom  ” had  been  ordered  that  Schinkel  was  also 
officially  commUsioned  by  the  King  to  prepare  a 
design  for  a grand  cathedral,  which  was  to  have 
a more  suitable  site  than  the  existing  one.  The 
tranquil  state  of  Prussia  at  the  time  encouraged 
the  realisation  of  the  scheme,  but  it  was  practi- 
cally left  to  P'rederick  William  IV.  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  (1840)  to  take  the  somewhat 
rash  step  as  having  the  foundations  of  a new 
cathedral  commenced  without  first  assuring  him- 
self of  the  necessary  financial  support.  The 
works  had  soon  to  be  stopped,  and  the  enormous 
masses  of  bricks  and  mortar,  after  having  been 
an  eyesore  for  half  a century,  have  at  la.'-t  had  to 
be  removed,  in  the  same  way  as  the  old  “ Dom,” 
to  make  room  for  the  building  now  started  at 
the  present  Emperoi’s  command. 
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Soon  after  the  Berlin  riots  of  184S,  the 
Cathedral  scheme  again  came  to  the  foreground, 
but  without  any  practical  result.  It  was  left  to 
the  old  Emperor  William  I.,  then  only  King  of 
Prussia,  to  take  what  was  at  that  time  the  novel 
step  of  opening  an  architectural  competition  for 
the  design  in  1867,  and  to  his  son  the  Crown 
Prince,  afterwards  Frederick  III.,  to  have  some 
of  the  proposals  made  on  this  occasion  further 
developed.  The  competition  created  consider- 
able sensation  at  the  lime,  though  it  had  no  direct 
result.  Fifty-one  designs  were  sent  in,  and  ten 
premiums  were  awarded.  The  estimates  of  the 
buildings  proposed  varied  between  nine  and 
twelve  million  marks  (or  450,000/.  and  600,000/  ), 
sums  which  meant  more  at  that  time  for  Prussia 
than  they  do  now,  and  most  of  the  designs 
showed  a central  disposition,  with  a cupola  at  the 
crossing.  The  drawings  sent  in  at  this  com- 
petition have  served  as  the  basis  on  which  Herr 
Rasch<lorff’s  design  has  been  developed. 

It  was  the  Emperor  Frederick,  then  Crown 
Prince  of  the  German  Empire,  who  gave  Professor 
Raschdorff  the  commission  to  prepare  a design 
for  the  cathedral,  in  accordance  with  a 
“ programme”  which  he  had  personally  prepared, 
and  the  learned  Professor  most  carefully  worked 
to  his  Royal  client’s  requirements,  and  practically 
under  his  supervision.  The  site  originally 
intended  in  1703,  and  on  which  the  old  “ Dom  ” 
was  standing,  had  to  be  used,  unsuitable  as 
it  was  both  in  its  aspect,  situation,  and  shape. 
The  building  was  to  have  the  aspect  of  a 
Renaissance  cathedral,  As  to  expense,  this 
question  was  hardly  to  be  taken  into  account. 
One  preliminary  design  followed  another,  until  at 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Willi-im’s  death  the 
Cathedral  plans  were  practically  already  prepared 
for  his  sanction.  During  the  Emperor  Frederick’s 
short  reign  there  was  no  lime  for  the  initiation  of 
such  a scheme,  otherwise  the  cathedral  would  no 
doubt  have  been  the  first  monument  he  would 
have  wished  to  start.  It  was  left  to  the  present 
Emperor  to  see  his  deceased  father’s  wishes 
carried  into  effect,  and  this  he  has  most  loyally 
done  : site,  architect,  and  to  a great  extent  the 
design  being  retained,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  opposition  he  has  encountered. 

The  Emperor  Frederick  had  originally  intended 
that  the  cathedral  should  l>e  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  royal  castle  by  way  of  a covered 
passage,  at  the  gallery  level.  He  had  also 
wished  to  make  the  main  entrance  of  the 
cathedral  in  some  sort  a monument  to  William  I. 
The  relinquishing  of  these  two  ideas  formed  practi- 
cally the  only  important  alterations  in  the 
programme.  Professor  RaschdorfTs  instructions 
were  to  erect  a cathedral  with  its  main  front  to 
the  south-west.  The  cathedral  was  in  the  first 
instance  to  comprise  what  we  will  term  a 
“ cathedral  church,”  a “memorial  church,”  and 
a “ baptistery.”  The  “ cathedral  church  ” was  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a place  of  wor.ship  both  for 
the  members  of  the  “Dom”  parish  and  the 
Imperial  Court.  It  was  also  to  be  available  for 
great  Court  or  State  ceremonies  such  as  we  have 
seen  here  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Jubilee,  royal  marri^es,  and  funeral 
services.  The  cathedral  church  was  to  be  as 
imposing  as  the  site  would  allow,  and  yet  at  any 
cost  entirely  separate  accommodation  was  to  be 
provided  in  it  for  the  Court,  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  the  ministers  and  clergy,  a requirement 
which  certainly  interfered  with  the  realisation  of 
the  architects’  ambition  to  make  full  use  of  his 
very  limited  space.  The  memorial  church  was 
to  be  essentially  a kind  of  mausoleum  for  the 
Royal  line  of  “ Hohenzollern,”  its  crypt  being 
intended  as  the  last  resting-place  of  the  members 
of  that  family.  I here  were  to  be  facilities 
for  holding  funeral  or  memorial  services  in  this 
part  of  the  block,  and  there  was  to  be  easy 
access  to  the  crj’pt.  The  baptistery  was  to  be 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Dom  Parish,  and 
the  scene  of  most  of  its  marriages,  &c.  It  was 
essential  that  it  should  have  its  own  approach, 
be  e^ily  cut  off  entirely  from  the  rest  of  the 
building,  unostentatious  in  character  and  provided 
with  its  own  offices.  Some  class-rooms  and  the 
offices  of  the  Dom  Chapter  had  to  be  found  room 
for,  and  great  care  was  to  be  taken  to  also  give 
these  separate  entrances.  Professor  Raschdorff 
agam  prepared  a number  of  preliminary  designs 
to  suit  the  present  Emperor,  and  in  January,  1891, 
put  the  results  of  his  labour  before  the  Prussian 
Diet  and  the  public.  He  had  had  a large  and 
very  effective  model  made  by  Professor  Lessing 
as  well  as  a full  set  of  tinted  drawings  to  a quarter 
SMle.  They  were  to  be  seen  for  many  months  in 
the  Central  Hall  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Museum 
aud  throughout  the  time  of  their  exhibilon  there 
was  a continual  outcry  agaipst  them.  Both  the 
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daily  and  the  technical  press  busied  themselves 
with  the  subject,  and  published  all  manner  of 
counter-proposals.  The  architectural  an<l  Church 
societies  were  constantly  discussing  the  matter, 
and  in  Parliament  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  scheme 
took  up  much  valuable  time  in  animated  parly 
debates.  The  cost  of  Herr  RaschclorfPs  design, 
which  had  been  estimated  at  900,000/.,  was,  of 
course,  also  to  a certain  extent,  the  cause  of  mucli 
adverse  criticism  among  the  ratepayers  in  the 
provinces,  who  did  not  seem  to  care  to  pay  for 
this  royal  luxury,  as  it  was  considered  to  be. 

It  would  be  of  little  interest  to  further  follow 
the  complications  of  the  case.  It  will  suffice  to 
say  that  whilst  eloquent  orators  in  Parliament 
told  the  country's  representatives  that  it  was  not 
the  idea  of  having  a cathedral  that  the  electors 
disliked,  but  the  actual  design  and  the  architect,  the 
Emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  simply  acted  up  to 
his  motto,  sic  volo,  sic  juheo,  an<!  ordered  Professor 
Raschdorff  to  proceed  with  his  work.  The  Emperor, 
however,  expressed  a wish  that  he  should  try  to 
keep  down  the  cost  of  the  building,  if  possible, 
CO  the  sum  of  ten  million  marks,  or  500,000/., 
and  gave  him  permission  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
block  and  save  in  the  quality  of  the  materials  to 
the  extent  of  this  reduction.  Herr  Raschdorff 
practically  changed  the  scales  at  the  foot  of  his 
drawings  so  that  the  dimensions  throughout  should 
be  smaller  by  one-tenth,  then  carefully  modified 
his  design  with  the  object  of  saving  in  the  quantity 
of  the  materials  used,  and  revised  his  specifica- 
tion, ordering  inferior  materials  and  cutting  out 
much  of  the  sculptural  and  fresco  decoration  he  had 
intended.  The  result  of  these  alterations  was  that 
the  estimate  for  the  building  was  actually  brought 
down  to  9,818,900  marKS,  or  490,945/.,  a sum 
which,  however,  we  feel  sure  will  have  to  be  con- 
siderably exceeded  before  the  full  completion  of 
the  work,  as  it  is  notorious  how  regularly  the 
German  public  buildings  exceed  their  estimates, 
if  the  latter  have  to  be  cut  down  to  obtain  the 
requisite  preliminary  Parliamentary  or  other 
official  sanction.  The  extra  cost  generally  con- 
sists of  items  for  a belter  class  of  decoration, 
which  it  would  mostly  be  ridiculous  to  refuse, 
when  the  main  and  most  expensive  part  of  the 
structure  is  completed.  The  German  architect’s 
pet  tactics  are  to  point  out  the  irrationality  of 
using  what  he  calls  the  “sham”  materials,  such 
as  the  stucco  and  paint  he  has  specified,  and 
he  tries  to  obtain  stone,  marble,  and  natural 
woods  instead  ; he  then  also  points  out  the 
inconvenience  of  postponing  the  sculptural  and 
fresco  decoration  until  the  building  is  inhabited, 
and,  as  a rule,  his  arguments  gain  him  the  day. 


The  design  which  we  illustrate  is  the  revised 
one,  which  is  officially  at  present  to  0051490,945/. 
The  plan  and  the  details  are  taken  from  the 
actual  working  draivings.  copies  of  which  were 
kindly  lent  us  by  the  architect  to  prepare  tracings 
for  reproduction  from.  There  are  some  dis- 
crepancies between  the  plan  and  the  details  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  elevation  and  section  on  the  other, 
due  to  the  alteration  of  some  parts  of  the  design 
when  it  was  being  redrawn  for  actual  execution. 
These  alterations  principally  affect  the  shape  of 
the  chapels  to  the  north-west  front  and  the  apse 
to  the  north-east. 

On  referring  to  the  block  plan  the  relative 
positions  of  the  new  cathedral  and  the  Ropl 
Palace  explain  themselves.  When  approaching 
from  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  i.e., 
“ Untcr  der  Linden,”  the  aspect  should  certainly 
be  a very  imposing  one,  the  more  so  if  one  con- 
siders that  by  the  time  the  cathedral  is  finished 
there  will  be  some  other  museum  as  a background 
to  the  east  (the  so-called  “Museum  Island” 
.scheme),  whilst  close  at  hand  on  the  west  will  be 
the  new  national  monument  to  the  Emperor 
M'illiam  I.  The  main  front  of  the  cathedral 
measures  270  ft.  in  length.  The  cross  is  about 
330  ft.  above  the  pavement. 

On  passing  up  the  flight  of  steps  to  the  main 
entrance  of  the  cathedral  there  will  be  a fine 
aspect  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  great  porch,  as 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  broad  passage  which 
runs  along  the  front  of  the  block  and  is  so  well 
lighted  will  be  very  effective,  the  more  so  if  full 
advantage  be  taken  of  a good  colour  study  on 
this,  the  sunny  side.  Three  doors  from  the  main 
entrance  proper,  a few  steps  takes  one  across  a 
somewhat  low  vestibule  to  the  space  under  the 
dome.  The  height  of  the  porch  is  68  ft.,  the 
vestibule  is  20  ft.  high,  and  the  dome  (taken  at 
the  foot  of  the  lantern)  240  ft.  The  effect  of 
these  sudden  contrasts  will  be  somewhat  startling, 
though  we  fully  recognise  the  difficulties  which 
have  beset  the  architect  in  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments put  to  him.  One  of  these  was  an  order 
that  the  Royal  seals  should  be  directly  opposite 
the  altar.  These  seats  have  been  placed  over 
the  aforesaid  vestibule.  They  could  not  well 
have  been  placed  at  a higher  level.  It  is 
' under  the  dome  that  the  services  will  be  held— 
i.e.,  it  is  this  part  of  the  building  which  is  to 
serve  as  the  “cathedral  church”  proper.  The 
orientation  of  the  altar  is  e.xactly  north-east,  and 
the  pulpit  stands  exactly  to  the  east.  There  will 
be  seats  for  a congregation  of  one  thousand  foiu 
hundred  and  eighty  on  the  floor,  and  besides  this 
Iher?  ^yill  be  a gallery  to  the  south-east— if  we 
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all  it  so — for  another  hundred  and  twenty, 
:s  the  choir  gallery  to  the  north-west  for 
hundred ; the  court  seats,  to  which  we 
sd  above,  for  seventy,  and  the  galleries  in 
iree  niches  reserved  respectively  for  the 
:ers,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  the  clergy, 
orty  seats  each.  The  total  seating  accom- 
tion  is  hence  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
linety,  which,  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
easily  be  increased  to  three  thousand,  whilst 
ate  functions,  when  the  majority  would 
room  could  be  found  for  quite  five  thousand 
ut  crushing. 

; chief  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  church 

0 ft.  from  the  main  entrance  doors  to  the 
of  the  altar  and  100  ft.  for  the  interior 
ter  of  the  dome.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
i,_the  light  enters  at  eight  sides  through 
windows  between  the  two  entablatures  and 
r ones  at  the  base  of  the  dome.  Some 
win  also  enter  through  the  lantern.  The 
offices  in  connexion  with  the  cathedral 

1 proper  consist  of  a vestry  and  a waiting- 
on  either  side  of  the  altar,  each  of  which 
-heir  own  entrance  and  lobby  from  the 
east  front. 

regards  means  of  ingress  and  e.\it  the  plan 
there  will  be  a sufficient  number.  There 
dso  be  ample  communication  with  the 
es,  five  staircases  having  been  provided  for 
irpose.  One  of  them  is  reserved  for  the 
! Members  of  the  Court  intending  to  use 
•al  seats  have  a special  carriage  approach 
iSouth-east  end  of  the  long  passage  on  the 
ront.  ^ There  is  a separate  lobby  for  their 
d a lift  has  been  provided.  The  other 
staircase  is  reserved  for  the  Diplomatic 
The  approach  to  this  staircase  can  be 
ut  off  when  requisite,  and  the  whole  of  this 
ind  Diplomacy  corner  kept  private  if  the 
n requires  it.  The  Ministers  of  State  will 
west  staircase,  whilst  the  clergy  will  share 
t staircase  with  that  part  of  the  congrega- 
robably  Court  officials)  which  is  to  have 
n the  south-east  gallery.  The  choir  has 
staircase  at  the  north  corner.  The  two 
ned  staircases,  which  are  approached  from 
on  the  north-east  front,  also  lead  to  the  con- 
in  and  class-rooms,  whicli  are  on  the  same 
i_  the  galleries,  and  to  the  offices  of  the 
ies  and  treasurers  to  the  “chapter.” 
le  north-west  of  the  dome  the  design  shows 
iposed  memorial  church,  which,  with  its 
5 to  form  a kind  of  campo  santo,  in  which 
al  and  other  services  can  be  held  on 
occasions.  Though  this  part  of  the 
I has  its  own  approach  from  the  outside, 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  main  front, 
upai  entrance  will  practically  be  from  the 
il  church  through  three  doors  on  the  north- 
?he  plan  here  explains  itself,  the  ring  of 
iteci  chapels,  if  we  m.ay  call  them  so, 
sxcellent  opportunities  for  placing  the 
ils,  whilst  the  top-lighted  centre  part 
free  for  the  services.  As  will  be  seen, 
ise  is  to  give  easy  access  to  the  crypt, 
ill  be  a very  extensive  one,  including,  as  it 
e space  under  the  dome.  The  crypt  will 
ibly  well  ventilated,  and  the  part  under 
lorial  church  even  fairly  lighted  from  an 
ning  round  the  north-east  side  of  the  block. 

:ht  of  the  crypt  averages  from  floor  to 

aptistery  required  both  for  small  christen- 
marriage  ceremonies  has  been  given  a 
I the  south-east  front  facing  the  Royal 
It  is  practically  an  entirely  independent 
the  building,  with  its  own  approach, 

5,  lobbies,  and  sacristies,  though  it  can 
y be  reached  from  the  Cathedral  Church 
3y  three  doors  and  from  the  Royal 
and  staircase  by  a fourth.  The  altar  has 
ation  due  north-east,  and  there  will  be 
seating  accommodation  for  a congrega- 
160.  The  main  dimensions  of  the 
/ are  30  ft.  by  65  ft.  The  lighting  will  be 
'm  the  top  and  partly  from  the  side.  A 
jtaircase  leads  to  a small  gallery  opposite 

firing  the  innumerable  complicated 
ints  which  have  had  to  be  fulfilled  by 
itect  on  a site  so  little  suited  for  a 
jf  the  kind,  one  may  say  that  Professor 
ff  may  be  congratulated  on  the  clever 
of  his  church.  He  has  very  cleverly 
best  of  a bad  case  as  far  as  his  planning 
erned.  The  number  of  difficulties  he 
3 surmount  are  only  to  be  equalled  by 
er  of  criticisms  he  has  had  to  contend 
a Court  favourite  and  unpopular  in- 

le  actual  architectural  treatment,  both  of 


the  fa<jades  and  the  interior,  one  may  say  that 
though  most  academically  correct  from  the  German 
point  of  view,  they  will  probably  find  but  few 
admirers  in  this  country.  The  younger  generation 
of  architects  abroad  call  the  building  “an 
encyclopaedia  of  Italian  Renaissance  architecture,” 
and  only  wish  its  different  parts  to  be  labelled- 
This  is  somewhat  hard  on  Herr  Raschdorff, 
though  there  is  little  doubt  that  parts  of  the  design 
have  been  most  carefully  compiled  from  standard 
works.  It  is  just  this  compiled  work  which  is, 
however,  the  essence  of  w'hat  is  termed  the 
“ Berlin  School.” 

As  to  the  materials,  we  understand  that  the 
cathedral  will  be  of  brick  faced  throughout  with 
national  freestone.  The  extent  of  the  sculptural 
and  fresco  decoration  depends  on  the  actual  cost 
of  covering  in  the  building. 

The  demolition  of  the  old  “ Dom  ” was  com- 
menced in  February,  1S93,  and  occupied  the 
contractors  four  months.  The  old  building  was 
used  for  blasting  experiments  by  the  Royal 
Engineers.  The  foundations  which  King  William 
IV.  had  so  rashly  commenced  were  then  de- 
molished and  the  actual  excavations  for  the  new 
building  commenced.  Some  two-hundred  men 
were  _ emjDloyed,  the  contractor  being  Herr 
Moebius,  of  Berlin.  Working  hours  were  pro- 
longed last  winter  till  9 and  lop.m.,  electric  light 
being  laid  on. 

Professor  Raschdorff,  who  is  one  of  the 
instructors  at  the  Royal  Technical  College,  is  a 
native  ot  Plesz,  where  he  was  born  in  1823.  In 
1853  made  City  Architect  at  Coiogne, 

where  he  remained  till  1S79.  He  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  English  Church  at  Berlin,  the  erection  of 
which  was  practically  arranged  by  our  Princess 
Royal,  and  it  was  essentially  due  to  the  successful 
completion  of  this  work,  for  which  no  fees  were 
charged,  that  Crown  Prince  Frederick  made  him 
his  adviser  in  the  cathedral  scheme,  and  finally 
his  architect.  Herr  Otto  Raschdorff,  his  son, 
acts  as  the  architect’s  chief  assistant. 

The  lithographs  in  this  issue  are  the  first  illus- 
trations of  the  design  that  have  been  published. 

The  following  are  the, references  to  the  letters 
on  the  lithographed  plan  of  the  cathedral : 

A.  C.-uhedral  Church. 

B.  Memorial  Church. 

C.  Baptistry. 
a.  Staircase  for  the  Court. 
i.  Staircase  for  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 
c.  Staircase  for  the  Ministers. 
li.  Staircase  for  the  Choir. 
c.  Staircase  for  the  Clergy  and  Court  Officials. 

/.  Vestry. 

/■.  Waiting-room. 

A.  Beadle. 

X.  Alt.-u-.  _}'.  Pulpit.  c.  Pont. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATION  OF 
THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Sir,— The  discussion  of  tliis  subject  need  not 
be  personal  ; your  readers  can  judge  if  my  pre- 
vious letter  contained  either  “ misrepresentation  ” 
or  “ ungenerous  language”  attributed  thereto  by 
Mr.  Keith. 

Surely  one  has  a right  to  challenge  the  wisdom 
of  public  money  being  expended  upon  a national 
building,  when  a proposal  is  made  to  carry  out  a 
scheme  of  ventilation  based  on  a dual  system  of 
“ propulsion  ” and  “ extraction.” 

The  mere  repetition  of  a general  statement 
written  by  a man  of  acknowledged  ability,  of  the 
dictum  of  an  eminent,  but- anonymous,  architect, 
and  of  opinions  of  undefined  experts,  upon  which 
Mr.  Keith  appears  to  rely,  does  not  constitute 
argument  likely  to  convince  those  who  hold  that 
there  must  be  loss  of  power,  unnecessary  compli- 
cation gf  appliances,  if  not  absolute  failure,  when 
the  plenum  and  e.xhaust  systems  of  ventilation 
are  together  employed. 

The  subject  of  ventilating  and  heating  has,  sn 
far,  been  almost  monopolised  by  specialists,  and 
I believe  it  is  due  to  them,  far  more  than  to  the 
architects  of  the  buildings,  if  in  those  named  by 
Mr.  Keith,  the  means  employed  are  defective. 

In  so  saying  I do  not  imply  that  the  services  of 
specialists  should  be  undervalued,  but  am  of 
opinion  that  architects  should  not  be  content  to 
leave  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  (heir  build- 
ings entirely  in  such  hands,  and  then  accept 
blame  when  failures  happen.  Rather  would  I 
urge  that  architects  should,  by  observation  and 
experiment,  form  definite  views  upon  the  subject, 
and  work  with  specialists  in  perfecting  any 
system  which  both  are  agreed  will  secure  the 
desired  results. 

Although  Mr.  Keith  makes  light  of  he  ele- 


mentary fact  that  air  forced  into  an  apartment 
must  displace  an  equal  volume,  I maintain  that  it, 
and  its  converse,  viz,,  that  when  extracting  air 
from  an  apartment  an  equal  volume  jmtst  enter, 
are  the  foundation  upon  which  any  S3’Stem  of 
ventilation  must  be  built,  and  my  observations 
convince  me  that  want  of  success  is  most  fre- 
quently due  to  a confusion  of  ideas  regarding 
these  elementary  facts. 

If  Mr.  Keith  is  willing  to  discuss  the  subject 
from  a practical  standpoint,  let  him  reply  to  the 
questions  in  the  second  paragraph  of  my  former 
letter,  and  I shall  be  pleased,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  continue  the  discussion. 

William  Hen.man,  A.R.I.B.A. 

Sir, — Had  Mr.  Keith  confined  his  remarks  to 
the  above  question,  I should  not  have  written  you 
on  the  subject,  but  when  he  insinuates  that  the 
bad  ventilation  of  the  National  Liberal  Club  is 
due  to  the  Plenum  system,  as  a system,  I think  it 
is  right  that  such  a statement  should  be  contra- 
dicted, as  it  is  not  the  case. 

It  was  my  business,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  warming  and  ventila- 
ting arrangements  of  the  Club,  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee.  Certainly  the  existing  arrange- 
ments cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfactory,  nor  can 
the  system  be  said  to  have  been  carried  out  or 
worked  in  such  a way  as  to  give  (he  best  results  ; 
still,  I was  satisfied  that  such  alterations  could  be 
made  in  the  present  system  as  would  ensure  a 
thoroughly  successful  application  of  the  Plenum 
system. 

If  the  alterations  had  been,  or  are,  carried  out 
which  were  proposed,  I am  convinced  that  the 
National  Liberal  Club  will  be  one  of  the  best 
warmed  and  ventilated  buildings  in  the  country, 
and  this  on  the  Plenum  system,  and  using  low 
pressure  steam  as  the  heating  medium. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  best  system  to  be 
adopted,  should  any  alteration  be  made  in  the 
warming  and  ventilating  arrangements  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  doubtless  a combined 
system  of  propulsion  and  extraction,  both  by 
power,  will  have  to  be  adopted  ; but  how  applied 
it  is  impossible  to  give  an  opinion  worth  anything 
without  thorough  investigation  and  study  of  the 
buildings. 

One  matter  in  Mr.  Keith’s  letter  I can  take 
exception  to — viz.,  the  suggestion  to  use  hot  water 
in  place  of  stean).  This  would  certainly  be  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction,  as  the  experience  of 
to-day  all  points  to  many  advantages  in  using 
low-pressure  steam  for  such  large  buildings. 

David  M.  Nesbit. 


STEAM-ROLLING. 

Sir, — As  the  County  Surveyor  correpondent 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Allan  Greenwell  in  your  last 
issue,  allow  me  to  say  his  figures  show  that  steam- 
rolling  cannot  be  done  for  one-eighth  the  cost  of 
the  material. 

Mr.  Greenwell’s  figures  show  that  the  usual 
estimated  price  of  tenpence  to  a shilling  per  cubic 
yard  of  material  consolidated,  is  about  the  cost 
for  that  class  of  road.  With  a wider  experience 
(last  year  I worked  thirteen  steam-rollers  on  rural 
roads)  I find  the  cost  varies  with  the  material  and 
weather,  cold  blast  slag  being  the  most  costly  to 
consolidate. 

' I am  sorry  to  differ  with  my  friend,  Mr.  de 
Courcy  Meade,  but  my  experience  is  that  the 
heavier  the  roller  the  better  the  work. 

Robert  Phillips, 

County  Surveyor  for  Gloucestershire. 


“SEWER  AND  DRAIN  VENTILATION.” 

Sir.— In  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  W.  West's  paper 
on  this  subject,  as  given  on  page  371  of  the 
Builder,  he  makes  statements  which  are  quite  un- 
warranted and  highly  misleading. 

E.g.,  he  says  of  the  system  of  ventilating  drains 
b}'  means  of  a fresh  air  inlet  on  the  house  side  of  a 
disconnecting  trap  and  an  outlet  above  the  roof  that 
“it  was  in  practice  either  imperfect  or  useless.” 
Now  this  is  not  true  in  regard  to  much  of  the  work 
so  done  that  I am  acquainted  with.  The  work  can 
be  done,  and  is  often  done,  in  an  imperfect  manner, 
but  that  is  not  a good  or  fair  reason  for  condemning 
the  system.  As  well  denounce  the  use  of  watches 
becau.se  many  keep  bad  time. 

Mr.  West  further  asserts  that  ' ' They  could  not 
ensure  that  the  air  inlet  would  not  sometimes  act  as 
an  outlet  and  be  a nuisance.”  Now  while  this  may 
show  the  incapacity  of  the  “they,”  Mr.  West 
alludes  to,  I beg  to  be  allowed  to  state  that  in  my 
work  I find  no  such  difficulty. 

Mr.  West’s  paper,  in  my  opinion,  is  either  a most 
unjust  one  or  else  the  result  of  grave  want  of  know- 
ledge. The  suggestion  to  use  the  soil-pipes  of  our 
houses  to  ventilate  our  sewers  is  nothing  new,  but  is 
a dangerous  plan,  and  is  not  justified  by  any  state- 
ments Mr,  West  has  made.  W.  P.  Buchan. 
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HOT  WATER  CIRCULATION. 

^IR  —Will  hot  water  circulate  in  a flow  and  return- 
pipe  (distinct  from  the  boiler  one)  connected  to  a 
hobwater  supply-cylinder,  if  both  the  flow  and  return 
are  led  to  a lower  level  than  that  of  the  hot-water 
j ^ O.  wj.  B. 

* Although  it  is  not  generally  understood  that  a 
branch  hot-water  circulating  service  can  be  success- 
fully carried  below  its  starting  point— and  this,  on 
the  We  of  it,  seems  opposed  to  the  pri^ess  of  con- 
vection.  the,  primary  cause  of  the  circulatory  ^ 


nicni-”yct  i*-  — - — 

exercised.  No  rale  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how  this 
can  be  regularly  carried  out  as  the  circumstances  and 
condition!  in  each  case  must  differ,  but  answering 
the  question  as  it  is  put.  certainly  hot  water  will 
circulate,  and  sufficiently  for  practical  purposes,  in  a 
branch  circulating  service  carried  down  a reasonable 
distance  below  its  starting-point. 


BOAT-HOUSE  COMPETITION,  LIVER- 
POOL ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Sir  —From  what  I know  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  Students’  Competition,  the  design  of  which  was 
illustrated  in  the  Builder  last  week,  I think  your 
remarks  are  a trifle  hard  on  the  successful  competitor. 
The  competition  was  limited  to  student  members,  and 
by  some  means  Mr.  Morgan,  who  is  a jirofessional 
Associate  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society, 
competed,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  designs  had 
been  adjudicated  upon  that  this  fact  was  found  out. 
The  adjudicators  then  met  again  and  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Black,  who  is  a bond-fidc  student. 
It  was  unfortunate  the  drawings  had  to  be  exhibited 
at  University  College  before  the  mistake  was 
remedied.  John  W.  Bl-AKEY.  A.R.I.B.A.. 

Member  of  the  Students'  Committee  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society. 


MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS,  ROTHERHAM. 

Sir,— Referring  to  your  criticism  of  my  design 
(1,333)  Academy,  permit  me  to  inform  you 

that  the  greater  part  of  the  side  elevation,  so  far  as 
regards  the  windows  which  you  refer  to  as  " deficient 
in  character  and  originality."  is  a portion  of  existing 
buildings  which  remain  untouched. 

I quite  agree  with  you  that  that  part  is  as  you 
describe  it  Richard  1.  Loveli. 


Zbe  Stuhent’6  Column. 


THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— XXL 

THE  COTTESWOLD  DISTRICT  ( Contimud). 
[cf^^ASSIX'G  through  the  pretty  village  of 
g Avening,  and  continuing  on  the  road  to 

Tetbury,  we  find  the 

Section  at  Pickcd-Ptece  Quarry. 

Thickness, 
ft.  in, 

Tile-like  rubble  and  walling  stone  passing 

into  coarser  stone  at  base 

Hard  stone,  used  for  gate-posts,  steps,  &c. 

Soft,  cream-coloured  stone,  used  for  ridge- 

tiles  ..  

" Weather  " stone,  cream-coloured,  used  for 

sills,  caps,  plinths,  &c 

Hard  " weather"  stone  of  good  quality  ... 

An  illustration,  taken  from  a photograph  of 
this  quarry  was  published  in  uur  pages  some 
time  since,*  from  which  the  student  will  glean 
something  of  the  nature  of  false-bedding  and 
kindred  phenomena,  as  applied  to  oolites.  The 
structure  of  the  two  bottom  beds  is  very  similar 
to  that  illustrated  in  fig.  33. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  Avening,  and  taking  the 
road  to  Nailsworth  we  come  to  the  largest  working 
in  the  district,  known  as  Ball’s  Green  quarry.  It 
is  a mine,  following  the  stone  into  the  hill  for 
distance  of  about  a quarter  of  a mile,  and  w? 
opened  about  100  years  ago.  The  section  at  the 
headings  now  worked  shows  about  20  ft.  thickness 
of  stone  in  four  to  six  beds,  depending  on  the 
precise  location.  Whilst  the  ceiling  is  horizontal, 
the  beds  are  slightly  inclined,  so  that  on  nearing 
the  roof  the  stones  become  wedge-shaped,  and 
eventually  altogether  thin  out.  The  uppermost 
beds  are  best  in  quality,  and  we  noticed  that  these 
frequently  measured  7 ft.  in  thickness ; vertical 
joints  not  being  very  close  together,  immense 
blocks  (larger  than  would  be  required  in  practice) 
are  obtainable.  The  ceiling  is  about  the  worst 
we  have  ever  seen  ; the  joints  therein  are  not 
apparently  connected  in  any  way  with  those 
the  building  stone  beneath,  but  when  a portion 
about  to  fall  the  quarryinen  are  apprised  of  the 
fact  by  the  continual  dripping  of  water  and  clay. 

It  is  thus  a difficult  quarry  to  work,  and  would 
probably  have  been  abandoned  years  ago  if  the 
building  stone  were  not  of  such  excellent  quality. 
’ bee  ihe  Builder,  Ociober  28,  1893. 


The  method  of  quarrying  is  rather  peculiar  : but 
is  to  some  extent  warranted  by  the  exceptional 
system  of  jointing,  and  also  by  the  nature  of  the 
material.  The  stone  is  not  sawn  in  situ,  but 
blasted ; this  cannot  improve  its  quality,  as  shaaes 
and  vents  are  likely  to  result  from  such  a drastic 
procedure.  At  the  same  time  it  so  hard  that 
the  system  of  picking  a ‘ ‘ jad  ” close  to  the  ceiling 
and  then  levering  out  the  blocks  could  not  be 
economically  resorted  to.  Another  effect  of  the 
blasting  is  that  the  blocks  are  necessarily  irregular 
in  shape.  The  shot  holes  are  horizontally  drilled 
with  stock  and  bit  at  the  rale  of  iS  in.  in  20 
minutes.  The  method  of  firing  is  priuntive  in 
the  extreme.  After  the  charge  is  placed  in  posi- 
tion, a fuse  consisting  of  a wheaten  straw  filled 
with  fine  powder  is  inserted  in  the  hole  and  the 
tamping  is  rammed  home.  Such  methods  were 
commonly  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago. 

The  stone  from  Ball’s  Green  quarry  is  cream- 
coloured  and  is  a perfect  oolite  as  will  be  seen 

on  reference  to  our  illustration  (fig.  34).  Ii  con 


from  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Dundry  Hill,  n 

Bristol,  which  locality  does  not  fall  quite  wilhiS! 
of  the  districts  we  have  laid  down,  but  may  be  c 
veniently  referred  to  here.  The  principal  qiiari 
are  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill.  The  stont 
shelly  oolite  with  a calcareous  matrix, ■ 
rather  iron-stained.  It  has  been  much  used 
Bristol  where,  however,  it  does  not  seem  to  h 
stood  well,  judging  from  experience  of 
behaviour  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Kedcfl 
and  elsewhere. 


nc.34. 


Fill.  34. — Alicro-sir imure  of  Batts  hreen 
Painsu’ick''’  stone. 


sists  of  tolerably  regular  oolitic  granules  showing 
structure  in  beautiful  detail,  and  very  crystalline. 
Here  and  there  the  detached  spine  of  an  echino- 
derm  (not  shown  in  the  illustration)  and  the 
ossicles  of  crinoids  make  their  appearance  ; the 
whole  are  cemented  together  by  calcite  so 
thoroughly  crystalline  in  nature  that  the  two  pre- 
dominant sets  of  cleavage  planes  are  distinctly 
visible.  When  carefully  selected,  Ball’s  (jreen 
stone  must  be  very  durable.  In  former  years  it 
was  much  sent  to  Ireland,  and  is  now  largely 
used  for  church  work,  being  especially  suitable 
for  ashlar,  caps,  bases,  &c. 

Not  far  from  this  is  another  mine  in  the  Inferior 
Oolite  with  stone  of  somewhat  similar  character  ; 
it  was  not  being  very  actively  exploited  at  the 
time  of  our  visit.  In  the  valley  on  the  other  side 
of  Minchinhampton  Common  is  an  old  working 
known  as  Wall’s  quarry,  and  other  mines  may  be 
found  on  the  Bath-road,  Nailsworth,  and  at 
Brimscomb,  near  Stroud. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Wotton  Underedge  (to  the 
south-east  of  the  area  shown  on  our  map,  Fig.  32) 
the  Inferior  Oolite  is  well  displayed  and  forrns 
good  building  stone.  At  lluddingknoU  Hill 
quarry,  near  Gloucester,  it  presents  about  9 ft.  of 
workable  stone  in  three  beds,  which  may  be 
described  as  shelly  limestones  with  oolitic  struc- 
ture developed  in  the  upper  portion.  Near 
Birdlip,  between  that  place  and  Leckhampton 
Hill,  are  some  old  quarries  and  one  recently 
opened,  supplying  stone  of  fair  quality.  Judging 
from  the  circumstance  that  at  the  time  of  our  visit 
loose  granules  were  freely  strewn  over  the  floor  of 
the  workings,  we  should  imagine  that  the  matrix 
hereabouts  is  not  as  durable  as  the  granules. 


On  the  Colteswolds,  north  of  Cheltenham,  on 

a hill  called  Cleeve  Cloud  (from  the  village  of  

Bishops  Cleeve)  several  quarries  are  situated  in  I bility  of  the  material  is  largely  dependent 
the  Inferior  Oolite.  The  freestone  division  is  cr}staUine  nature  of  the  granules,  and_  esp 


8.  THE  OXfORI)  DLSTRICT. 

But  little  need  be  said  concerning  this  dist 
which  is  not  a celebrated  stone-producing  _cen 
The  white  limestones  of  the  Great  Oolite 
largely  quarried  about  Souldcrn,  Croughton^j 
Aynho.  Near  Monk's  House  the  formation  com 
of  flaggy,  and  hard  white  sandy  limestones  in  1 
of  3 ft.,  I ft.  6 in.,  and  i ft.  3 'whilst 
Mixbury  section  gives  hard,  cream-coloured,, 
while  limestones  up  to  3 ft.  6 in  on  the  bed.i 
the  small  quarries  hereabouts  in  the  Great  Oi 
yield  stone  which  may  be  described  as  si 
limestones  with  but  little  oolitic  structure. 

Between  Brackiey  and  Buckingham,  qua 
are  very  numerous,  but  are  chiefly  drawn  iipa 
rough  stone,  They  are  at  Weslbury  (sands 
and  limestone),  north  of  Shalstone-hill  farm,  w 
the  beds  yield  a very  hard  white  limeslon 
exceptional  quality,  also  at  Butfler  s Holt,  bo] 
ikc.  Near  Thotnborough  are  large  quarrie 
while  sandstone,  interstralified  with  hard,  1. 
yellow  limestones  ; round  Wicken,  and  at  St 
stone  the  Great  Oolite  is  extensively  wot 
The  Cornbtash  and  Forest  Marble  provide  mat 
for  estate  purposes  almost  over  the  whole) 
where  these  rocks  crop  out. 

The  best-known  quarries  near  Oxford  ai 
Ileadington,  showing  false-bedded  commin 
shell  limestone  16  ft.,  which  was  formerly 
very  largely  in  that  city,  but  has  not  stood  th< 
of  time  very  satisfactorily.  At  Brill  and  Hart 
near  Aylesbury,  the  Portlandian  is  worked 
building  stone.  Themicro-siructure  of  the  s 
at  the  lormer  locality  is  very  similar  to  the  \ 
bed  Portland,  but  it  is  much  rougher,  and  0 
in  Irregular  blocks. 

9,  THE  KE'ITERING  DISTRICT. 

The  building  stones  in  this  and  the 
following  districts  have  been  so  fully  descri^ 
our  columns  on  a former  occasion,*  that  a 
need  now  attempt  is  to  briefly  describe 
micro-structure,  reserving  the  results  of 
physical  tests,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stones  al 
10  in  the  last  article,  for  a comparative  lal 
appear  subsequently.  We  may  just  remin 
student,  however,  that  the  principal  bui 
stones,  of  which  there  are  several  1 
near  Kettering,  Stamford,  and  Ancaslcr, 
from  that  geological  division  known  as 
Lincolnshire  Oolite,  which  is  the  stratigr^ 
equivalent  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  the  C 
wolds.  . , ,,  , 

The  chief  building  stones  m the  Ket 
district  are  those  at  Weldon,  divided  for 
mercial purposes  into  two  beds  — the  Abedai 
A I bed.  Blocks  of  practically  any  size  a 
lained  ; it  is  useless  to  give  details  Q 
measurements  of  each  bed,  as  the  non 
jointing  is  so  variable — the  courses  are  le 
larly  disposed,  which  occasions  some  trou 
working,  but  this  drawback  is  more  ihao 
pensaled  for  by  the  facility  with  which  the 
stone  can  be  driven  into  and  mined. 

Under  the  microscope  the  A i hed  is  seen 
composed  of  well-formed  oolitic  granule 
fragments  of  organic  remains  coated  wit 
bonate  of  lime.  It  differs  in  structure,  ho' 
from  any  other  freestone  with  which  w 
acquainted,  in  that  the  granules  so  freq 
interpenetrate  each  other.  1 heir  characteS 
wbal  recalls  the  familiar  Bath-stone  granui( 
they  are  more  crystalline;  further,  theyl 
to  each  other  by  their  outermost  coating 
there  is  no  matrix  worthy  the  name.  The 


also  worked  at  Bourton-on-the-Hill,  Broadway 
Guiting.  Stanway  Hill,  Brockhampton,  and 
Longborough.  At  Stanway  Hill  a Urge  quarry 
shows  a vertical  section  of  35  ft.  capable  of 
yielding  blocks  of  any  required  size,  the  whole  of 
which  are  of  a yellowish-brown  tint.  At  Bourton- 
on-the-Hill  some  of  the  beds  are  traversed  by 
bands  of  haematite  (sesquioxide,  or  peroxide  of 
iron).  In  fact,  a large  monograph  might  be 
written  on  the  innumerable  small  quarries  found 
on  the  elevated  tract  of  oolites  between  Bath  and 
Chipping  Campden,  in  the  north  of  the  Cottes- 
wold  Hills. 

An  immense  quantity  of  stone  has  been  raised 


on  their  tenacity  and  interpenetration, 
micro-structure  of  the  A bed  shows  more 
matter,  and  both  that  and  the  granules  are 
and  more  earthy  than  in  the  A i bed,  whi 
stone  is  browner  in  tint._  It  is  ui! 
laminated,  the  laininiB  consisting  of  di: 
sized  particles.  Matrix  is  abundant  low 
concretions)  in  both  the  beds. 

10.  THE  STAMFORD  DISTRICT. 

The  principal  qurrries  are  at  Ketton,  wh 
beds  are  of  variable  thickness,  but  most! 
2 ft.  6 in.  to  3 ft.  6 in.  on  the  bed.  Tm 
’ - See  the  Builder,  Jamian,’  "^1 


'ay  26,  1894.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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e of  Ketton  stone  is  easy  to  describe,  and 

lent  could  recognise  it  in  a moment  from 
plicity.  It  possesses  the  most  perfect 
jtructure  of  any  Jurassic  building-stone  in 
gdom.  The  granules  are  mostly  spherical, 
ith  nucleus  and  concentric  structure  very 
; they  are  regular  in  size,  and  but  very 
ireign  matter  or  organic  fragments  are 
ble.  So  far,  it  agrees  with  two  stones 
described — viz.,  from  Ball’s  Green,  near 
(fig-  34))  and  the  “Brown  Bed”  from 
Quarry,  Chilmark.  It  diftcrs  from  the 
ho\\ever,  by  the  absence  of  a matrix,  the 
5 firmly  adhering  to  each  other  ; and  from 
5r  by  the  absence  of  quartz  grains,  and  by 
•e  crystalline  character  of  the  granules. 
Barnack  quarries  are  interesting,  princi- 
nn  the  historic  point  of  view.  Pits  now 
row  about  I2_  ft.  ol  stone  in  two  beds, 
arnack  rag  is  noted  for  its  enduring 
i ; it  is  doubtful  whether  the  real  material 
lable  now. 

: are  several  small  cjuarries  in  the  vicinity 
nford.  At  Clipsham  the  freestone  is 
1 from  beneath  a considerable  thickness  of 
t IS  a durable  material,  not  unlike  Ketton 
trance,  but  Jess  even  in  grain,  with  a few 
attered  through  its  mass.  Good  cream- 
l oolite  is  also  raised  at  Casterton. 

II.  THE  AN’CASTER  DISTRICT. 

■ter,  near  Sleaford,  is  a well-known  stone- 
)g  centre.  The  quarries  are  situated  to 
h of  the  railway  station,  and  there  are 
of  them.  .Speaking  generally,  there  are 
zons  from  whence  the  stone  comes — the 
or  “Weather”  bed,  light  brown  in 
lard  and  very  compact,  and  largely  used, 
s from  3ft.  to  8ft.;  and  “Freestone,' 
am  colour,  tools  easily,  finest  beds  near 
, thickness  14  ft.  to  23  ft.  in  several  beds-, 
of  the  quarries  the  beds  run  very  thin, 
the  microscope  the  “Weather”  bed  is 
onsist  of  a multitude  of  shell  fragments, 
itic  granules  scattered  about,  the  whole 
ound  together  by  a highly  crystalline 
latrix.  It  is  not  unlike  some  of  the  best 
of  Bath  stone,  but  is  more  ciy-stalline 
ler  generally,  whilst  the  calcite  crystals 
d in  the  matrix  remind  us  more  of  the 
i Doulting  stone.  h'rom  its  micro- 
we  should  say  the  “ Weather  ” bed 
IS  a very  durable  stone  of  its  class. 

‘ Freestone  ” bed  Ancaster  is  very 
in  structure  to  the  “Weather”  bed. 
)gether  finer  grained,  does  not  contain 
_ abundance  and  variety  of  organic 
Its  oolitic  granules  are  practically  with- 
ure,  and  its  matrix  is  not  so  crystalline 
ore  irregularly  developed.  The  earthy 
f a considerable  proportion  of  the 
las  led  tp  their  removal  during  the  pre- 
)f  the  micro-slide.  It  does  not  appear 


of  Palmyra-square,  and  will  be  108  ft.  by  64^  ft. 
inside,  exclusive  of  an  organ  chamber  30  ft.  by  16  ft. 
The  body  of  the  hall  on  the  ground  floor  will  be 
90  ft.  by  48^  ft.  It  is  surrounded  on  its  four  sides 
with  corridors.  Fronting  the  street  will  be  an 
entrance-hall  50  ft.  by  16^  ft.,  with  ladies'  cloak- 
room, ladies’  retiring-room,  and  lavatory  accomoda- 
tion at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  there  will  be  a 
gentlemen  s cloak-room  with  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion. Access  will  be  gained  from  the  entrance-hall 
into  the  inner  corridor,  which,  surrounding  the  seat 
space  on  the  ground  floor,  will  give  admission  by 
eight  doors  to  almost  any  portion  of  the  hall  without 
interruption.  On  the  ground  floor  at  the  east  end 
there  will  be  separate  rooms  for  gentlemen  and  lady 
speakers  or  performers,  with  lavatory  accommoda- 
tion. On  the  gallery  floor  at  the  west  end  there  will 
be  a front  gallery  and  a back  gallery,  whilst  at  the 
sides  of  the  hall  there  will  be  galleries.  Entrance  to 
the  gallery  is  obtained  at  the  west  end  by  a stone 
staircr.se.  The  gallery  has  three  exit  doors.  From 
the  ground  floor  there  are  eight  means  of  e.xit.  In 
the  basement  there  is  a heating-chamber  and 
kitchen.  The  platform  is  reached  from  the  private 
corridor  by  stairs  on  either  side.  The  organ-chamber 
is  immediately  behind  it,  and  on  the  gallery  level 
there  is  a retiring-room  for  lady  choristers.  By  the 
removal  of  partitions  between  the  ladies’  cloak-room 
and  the  entrance-hall  and  the  gentlemen’s  cloak- 
room and  entrance-hall,  the  entrance  can  be  made 
85  ft.  long,  and  can  be  used  as  a refreshment-room 
m connexion  w'ith  the  hail.  The  clear  height  of  the 
hall  inside  is  45  ft.  The  hall  will  accommodate 
nearly  2,000  people.  The  contract  has  been  let  to 
Mr.  k.  W.  Collin. 


urable  as  the  “Weather”  bed. 
rkings  known  as  “ liaydor  ” are  practi- 
.ncaster. 


IV^ERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

■ Home,  London  Fever  Hospitai  — 
home  for  nurses,  opened  last  week 
ondon  Fever  Hospital,  provides  sepa- 
>oms  for  thirty-one  nurses,  with  a room 
>ick  nurses  .and  one  for  two  servants, 
common  sitting-rooms  are  provided,  one 
loners  and  one  for  staff-nurses  ; in  addi- 
iich  there  are  separate  sitting-rooms  for 
er,  night  superintendent,  and  the  matron’s 
these  are  all  on  the  ground  flooj-.  On  each 
ox-room  two  water-closet’s,  and  a house- 
et  fitted  for  use  as  a boot-cleaning-room 
the  two  upper  floors  there  are  two  bath- 
on  the  ground  floor  is  one  bath-room 
■ors  and  staircases  throughout  are  con- 
concrete  and  iron,  the  corridors  being 
red  cement.  All  the  rooms  are  furnished 
•e-rails,  and  each  nurse  is  provided  with 
s,  no  nails  being  allowed  in  the  walls, 
the  building  is  faced  with  picked  stocks, 
rick  arches  and  quoins  and  cast  cement 
5ilS’  &c..  to  windows.  Underneath  the 
t b ock  is  the  boiler-room,  in  which  are  two 
loilers,  one  for  the  baths  and  draw-offs, 
3cr  for  the  coils  which  heat  the  staircase 
rs.  The  general  building  work  was  carried 
ssrs.  I.awrence  & Sons,  of  Wharf  road 
the  red  concrete  by  Messrs.  Lascelles  ; 
ig  by  Messrs.  Dent  & Hellyer  ; and  the 
•ork  by  Messrs.  Slater  & Co.  ; Mr.  Ward 
■k  of  the  works.  The  total  cost  of  the 
S5.“3^-  The  architect  was  Mr.  Keith 

fBLic  Hall,  Wakringto.n  4 new 

1 IS  being  erected  at  Warrington,  the 
r which  IS  Mr.  William  Owen,  of 


Rei-air  of  West  Knighton  Church,  Dorset- 
shire.—The  ancient  church  at  West  Knighton, 
which  was  closed  for  repairs  in  August  last,  has  just 
been  re-opened.  The  chancel  roof,  which  was 
decayed,  has  been  removed  and  a new  roof  with 
stone  tiles  erected.  The  inner  walls  have  all  had 
the  old  plaster  cleaned  off  and  been  cemented 
throughout.  Mullions  and  tracery  have  been  added 
to  the  windows  on  the  north  side,  and  both  windows 
have  been  made  uniform.  This  restoration  was 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy.  A little  window  has  been  re-opened  in  the 
chancel.  .All  the  windows  have  been  reglazed 
except  two  that  contain  painted  glass.  An  irregular 
little  window  with  a wooden  frame  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  south  wall  has  been  built  up,  and  a sky-light 
has  been  opened  to  light  the  gallery.  When  remov- 
ing the  plaster  from  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  an 
old  arch  with  pillar  and  a portion  of  a second  arch 
were  discovered.  These  have  been  restored.  I'races 
of  old  frescoes  were  discovered  on  the  wall  of  the 
south  transept  and  over  the  church  door,  and  inscrip- 
tions on  the  south  wall  of  the  nave.  The  gallery 
has  been  removed,  and  a new  gallery  has  been  put 
in  its  place.  The  font,  which  was  under  the  gallery 
has  been  placed  near  the  church  door.  The  floor 
has  been  laid  throughout  with  encaustic  tiles. 

Church,  Oxford,  — The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
recently  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  church 
of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  which  is 


into  a gymnasium.  A smoking  apartment  has  also 
been  provided.  Throughout,  the  building  is  heated 
by  steam,  and  there  is  a supply  of  hot  and  cold 
water  in  the  bath-rooms.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J. 
Murray  Robertson,  Dundee. 

Intermediate  School,  Bridgend,  Glamor- 
ganshire.— The  foundation  stone  of  the  Bridgend 
Intermediate  School  was  laid  by  Lord  Dunraven  on 
the  2ist  inst.  The  building  will  provide  accom- 
modation for  120  scholars,  and  will  cost  about 
3,500/.  It  is  designed  in  native  stone,  with 
dressings  of  white  (Juarella  stone  and  blue- 
black  brick.  The  ground  floor  is  divided  into 
a general  assembly-room,  five  class-rooms  opening 
into  corridors,  a cooking  class-room  and  pantry,  a 
gymnasium  with  store-room,  a laboratory,  and  a 
room  each  for  the  head-master  and  head-mistress, 
and  the  usual  laboratories.  There  will  be  a large 
playground,  with  shelters.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Lambert  & Rees,  Bridgend,  and  the  con- 
tractors Messrs.  D.  C.  Jones  8:  Co.,  of  Gloucester. 
Electric  Lighting  Works,  Woi.veriiampton. 

— The  Mayor  of  Wolverhampton  (Alderman  C.  T. 
Mander),  on  the  21st  inst.  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Wolverhampton  Municipal  Electric 
Lighting  Works,  in  Commercial-road.  Mr.  A.  P, 
Brevitt  is  the  architect  of  the  works,  Mr.  H. 
Willcock  being  the  builder. 

Wesleyan  c'hahel,  Pleaslev.— a Wesleyan 
Chapel  and  school  buildings  are  to  be  erected  at 
PJeasley,  in  Derbyshire.  The  new  buildings  will 
consist  of  chapel,  schoolroom,  two  class-rooms, 
vestry,  and  the  necessary  offices.  The  site  necessi- 
tated the  school  being  under  the  chapel.  The  main 
entrance  is  from  the  ground  level,  and  stairs  lead 
down  to  the  school  and  up  to  the  chapel.  The  roof 
will  be  partially  open,  the  main  limbers  all  showing, 
and  docked  underneath  with  curved  ribs.  The  pews 
will  have  sloping  backs  and  solid  bench  ends,  and 
the  rostrum  is  to  be  of  pitch-pine.  The  general 
building  material  will  be  brick  with  stone  dressings. 
The  joinery  work  will  be  carried  out  in  pitch-pine. 
The  chapel  will  measure  56  ft.  6 in.  by  34 
ft.  6 in.  inside,  and  will  seat  278  adults. 
The  schools  and  class  - rooms  will  provide 
sitting  accommodation  for  225  scholars.  The 
cost  of  the  work,  of  which  Mr.  John  Wills,  of 
Derby,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Smedley,  South 
Normanton,  the  builder,  is  estimated  at  1,400/. 

New  Church  and  Schools,  Cathays, 
Cardiff. — The  St.  Monica's  new  schools  and 
church,  iMerlhyr-street.  Cathays,  were  opened  on  the 
i6th  inst.  The  buildings  are  of  Newbridge  stone, 
with  freestone  facings.  The  schools  are  built  to 
accommodate  192  children  in  the  mixed  department 
and  150  in  the  infants',  the  cost  altogether  being 
about  3,200/.  Three  class-rooms  are  attached  to  the 
mi.xed  department  and  two  to  the  infants’.  The 
large  mixed  room  will  be  used  also  for  religious 
worship  on  Sundays.  chancel  is  added  at  one 
end.  Fitted  up  with  an  -’Itar  table  and  other 
requisites,  it  is  divided  from  toe  rest  of  the  room  by 
a metal  screen  and  a curtain.  'I'he  chancel  is  fitted 
with  choir  stalls.  The  central  window  is  of  coloured 
glass,  and  an  organ  chamber  is  attached.  The 


situated  on  the  Iftiey-road.  The  building  will  be  of  [ builders  are  Messrs.  Lattey  '&  Co. , and  the  architect 
early  thirteenth  century  character,  and  be  strictly  Mr.  Bruce-'Vaughan. 
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English.  The  plan  shows  a western  tower,  open  to 
the  nave,  and  almost  a continuation  of  it.  It  is 
proposed  to  screen  off  this  western  part  of  the  church 
with  open  iron  screens.  The  nave  and  choir  are  of 
unbroken  length,  the  ^former  88  ft.  long,  and  the 
latter  of  a length  of  6o  ft.  The  nave,  including  the 
side  chapel,  will  accommodate  800  persons.  On  the 
north  side  an  aisle  forms  a “people’s  chapel." 
This  chapel  is  57  ft.  long  and  17  ft.  wide,  and  will 
seat  ninety-five  persons.  Externally,  the  building 
will  be  of  stone.  There  will  be  no’  chancel  arch  ; 
but  two  large  stone  arches  are  thrown  across  the 
church,  and  are  supported  by  flying  buttresses, 
surmounted  by  stone  pinnacles.  'The  church  is 
chiefly  lighted  by  clearstory  windows  of  tall  propor- 
tion. The  church  has  piers  and  arches,  eight  in 


Catholic  Church,  Dudley-road,  Birming- 
ham.—The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Church  of 
St.  Patrick  in  Dudley-road,  Birmingham,  was  laid 
on  the  9th  inst.  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ilsley,  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Birmingham.  The  building,  which  is 
twelfth-century  French,  is  being  erected  at  a cost  of 
about  5,000/.  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Dempster 
& Heaton,  architects  and  surveyors,  of  Birmingham, 
Mr.  John  Bowen,  of  Balsall  Heath,  being  the 
builder. 

Purlic  Baths,  Oldham.— On  the  lath  inst., 
new  public  baths,  which  have  been  erected  in  Cedar- 
street,  Waterhead,  Oldham,  were  opened  by 
Alderman  J.  Hood,  J.P.  The  building  is  situate 
on  the  corner  of  a plot  of  land  abutting  on  Cedar- 
street  on  the  Iront,  and  Mortar-stieel  on  the  side 


number,  on  each  side.  1 he  complete  fabric  will  I The  superintendent's  house  is  placed  at  the  angle  of 

cost  about  12, <^/.  but  It  IS  proposed  to  begin  by  the  two  streets,  and  has  lobby,  sitting-room,  kitchen 

putting  in  the  foundations  thrnnrThr,iu  nnri  ♦..v  ground-floor,  three  bed-rooms’ 


putting  in  the  foundations  throughout,  and  to  build 
so  much  as  can  possibly  be  undertaken  for  the  sum 

5’50°^-,  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner,  London,  are 
the  architects,  and  Mr.  H,  R.  Franklin  is  the 
builder, 

Eni.argement  of  the  Parish  Church, 
trinton-on-Sea.  — This  church  has  just  been 
enlarged,  under  the  plans  of  Mr.  Henry  Slone  by 
Messrs.  'Wm.  Bell  .S:  Sons,  of  Saffron  "Walden.  The 
enlargement  consists  of  an  addition  to  the  nave 
westward,  which  has  been  effected  by  carrying  out 
the  west  wall  and  campanile  rather  more  than  21  ft., 
and  by  extending  the  south  wall  so  as  to  meet  it.’ 
Room  for  100  additional  sittings  has  been  gained 
with  due  space  for  the  font,  and  a small  vestry. 

Institute.  Pitlochry,  Perthshire.  — A 
building,  which  will  be  known  as  the  Barbour 
Institute,  is  to  be  erected  at  Pitlochry,  in  Perth- 
shire. It  has  a frontage  of  55  ft.,  and  is  50  ft. 
m width.  In  the  basement,  quarters  are  provided 
for  a caretaker.  On  either  side  of  the  hall  are 
refreshment  rooms,  with  service  pantry  adjoining; 
ladies  room,  caretaker's  office,  kitchen  and  scullery’ 
cloak-room,  and  lavatory  accommodation.  On  the 
first  floor  are  billiard-room,  committee-room,  and 
reading-room.  By  removing  a partition  the 


The  hall  will  ctanr?  .u  ^ icauing-room.  tjy  removing  a partition  the  com- 

I lie  Bain,  ,11  stand  on  the  soiitli  side  | mittee-room  and  reading-room  can  he  converted 


and  scullery  c 
and  also  a cellar.  In  the  centre  of  the  block  U the 
ticket-office.  On  each  side  of  this  room  are  the 
male  and  female  entrance  corridors,  fitted  with 
swing  doors,  having  upper  panels  glazed  with  lead 
lights,  and  separated  from  the  ticket-office  by  glazed 
screens,  with  bay  window  and  registering  turnstiles 
to  each,  a gate  being  provided  to  the  turnstiles  for 
use  of  officials,  &c.  Behind  here  there  is  a cross- 
corridor,  which  leads  on  the  left  to  twelve  male 
slipper-baths,  and  on  the  right  to  six  female 
slipper-baths,  there  being  a separate  waiting-room 
provided  for  each  sex.  The  whole  of  the  slipper- 
baths  are  porcelain,  glazed  both  inside  and  outside, 
having  no  wood-framing  round  whatever.  The 
supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  to  the  baths  is  regulated 
by  means  of  valves  worked  by  a detachable  handle 
by  an  attendant  in  the  corridors.  From  the  cross 
corridor  the  plunge-bath  is  reached,  the  dimensions 
of  this  room  being  74  it.  by  46  ft.  The  bottom 
of  the  bath  is  tiled  with  black  anti  white 
tiles  formed  in  panels,  the  sides  being  faced 
with  while  glazed  bricks.  A diving  platform 
15  provided  at  the  deep  end  of  the  bath. 
Round  the  gangways  are  ranged  43  dressing-boxes, 
there  also  being  the  necessary  foot-bath,  shower, 
water-closets,  urinals,  &c.  Six  Stott  Thorp  pendants 
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with  ornamental  wrought-iron  scrolls  are  provided. 
The  entrances  to  this  bath  are  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  used  by  either  sex  without  interfering  with 
private  bath  corridors.  At  the  rear  of  the  premises 
aire  the  laundry  and  boiler-house.  The  machinery 
used  in  the  laundry  is  worked  by  steam-power  by 
means  of  a vertical  steam-engine  and  shafting 
driven  with  belting.  A two-tlued  boiler,  made 
by  the  Oldham  Boiler  Works  Company,  sup- 
plies steam  for  the  whole  of  the  system 
throughout.  The  floors  to  the  whole  of  the  baths 
and  corridors  are  of  steel  joists  and  finished 
with  granite-faced  concrete,  being  supplied  with 
channels  and  grids  to  convey  away  surplus  water. 
The  baths  and  corridors  have  dados  of  white  glazed 
bricks  with  ornamental  bands  at  top.  The  whole  ol 
the  premises  are  heated  by  steam.  The  continuous 
lantern  lights,  both  over  plunge  and  private  baths, 
are  made  to  open  from  end  to  end  for  ventilation,  by 
means  of  cranked  levers,  &c. , worked  by  an  attendant 
from  the  floor.  The  whole  of  the  building  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Lees,  the  sub- 
contractors being  : — excavating,  concreting,  and 
brickwork,  Messrs.  S.  & J.  Smethurst ; masonry, 
Mr.  J.  Bebbington;  steel  joists.  &c,,  Mr.  Edward 
Wood,  Manchester;  wrought-iron  work,  Mr.  J. 
Kershaw  ; slating,  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  : plumbing, 
glazing,  and  painting,  Messrs.  Marker  Bros.  ; and 
plastering,  Mr.  David  Rothwell.  The  steam, 
hydraulic,  and  engineering  arrangements  through- 
out have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Spencer. 
Crossbank  Works,  Oldham,  the  whole  having  been 
executed  according  to  the  plans  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Charles  T,  Taylor,  architect,  Oldham. 


y and  engineering  ne  ws. 

Proposed  Ship  Canal  to  Wakefield.— On 
the  9th  inst.  a conference  of  public  bodies  was  held 
at  Wakefield  to  discuss  the  question  of  a proposed 
ship  canal  from  Wakefield  to  the  Humber.  Mr. 
Charles  Clay,  projector  of  the  scheme,  estimated  the 
cost  at  6,000,000/.,  and  said  that  a traffic  of 
2,000,000  of  tonnage  a year,  at  3s.  per  ton,  might  be 
obtained.  That  would  require  an  average  daily 
traffic  of  some  3^  vessels  of  2,000  tons  each,  which 
would,not  be  difficult  to  secure.  He  also|quoted  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  James  Abernethy,  consulting  engineer 
to  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  the  scheme.  A provisional  committee  was 
appointed. 

Lock  and  Wf.ir,  Richmond. — On  Saturday 
last  the  Duke  of  York  opened  the  new  Thames  lock 
and  weir,  which  is  situated  near  Richmond.  The 
lock  itself  is  situated  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 
and  is  of  ordinary  construction,  but  is  constructed  to 
take  six  barges  and  a tug.  The  weirs  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  stream,  and  are  three  in 
number.  They  are  entirely  movable,  whilst  an 
ordinary  weir,  such  as  that  at  Teddington,  may  be 
described  as  a step  built  in  the  river  bottom,  having 
shutters  or  sluices  above  to  control  the  flow  of  water. 
At  Richmond,  according  to  the  Times  report,  the 
bottom  of  the  river  is  unbroken  in  level,  the  weir 
being,  in  fact,  all  sluice.  Each  sluice  consists  of  a 
large  steel  shutter,  suitably  stiffened,  66  ft.  wide. 
12  ft.  deep,  and  weighing  32  tons.  To  operate 
these  sluices  there  is  a double  bridge  above,  and 
this  is  to  be  used  as  a footway  connecting  Rich- 
mond with  St.  Margaret’s  on  the  Middlesex  side, 
The  lock  is  a half-tide-lock— that  is  to  say,  it  will 
only  be  used  during  the  first  part  of  the  flood  and 
the  last  part  of  the  ebb;  and  it  is  during  these 
periods  that  the  sluices  will  be  closed.  To  raise  and 
lower  the  sluices  there  is  hand-worked  machinery 
on  the  bridge  above,  and  the  balancing  by  counter- 
weights is  so  arranged  that  one  man  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  operations  at  slow  speed,  or  three  men 
at  a quicker  rate  of  working.  In  order  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  friction  of  the  sluices  in  lifting,  due  to 
head  ofwater  or  otherwise,  the  roller  principle  devised 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  M.  Stoney  has  been  adopted. 
The  course  of  working  will  be  as  follows  Starting 
at  high  water,  when  the  sluices  will  be  open,  the 
attendant  will  wail  until  the  tide  has  ebbed  away 
sufficiently,  and  then  the  three  sluices  will  be  lowered 
until  their  lower  edges  nearly  touch  the  bottom, 
thus  forming  a vertical  wall  blocking  the  arches  of 
the  bridge  and  preventing  further  ebb  to  tide.  There 
will,  however,  be  a sufficient  space  between  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  sluices  and  the  river  bottom  to 
pass  a volume  of  water  equivalent  to  that  flowing  over 
Teddington  weir.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  so 
long  as  the  sluices  are  down,  the  level  of  water  in  the 
reaches  a^ve  them  will  remain  constant.  When 
the  returning  flood  tide  brings  the  stretch  of  water 
below  the  sluices  to  a level  with  that  of  the  reach 
above  them,  the  attendant  will  again  lift  the  sluices, 
which  will  remain  oj^n  until  the  tide  has  once 
more  fallen  to  the  period  of  half  ebb.  Whilst  the 
sluices  are  raised— that  is,  when  the  ebb  and  flow 
are  at  their  highest  periods,  and  there  is  deepest 
water  in  the  river— the  navigation  will  be  unob- 
structed, craft  passing  under  the  footbridges  in  the 
usual  way.  When  the  sluices  block  the  fairway  the 
lock  will  naturally  be  brought  into  requisition.  The 
sluices  are  vertical  shutters  when  down,  but  an 
arrangement  has  been  devised  to  cause  these  shutters 
to  lie  in  a horizontal  plane  when  raised.  The  method 
of  operation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a curved 
guide,  by  which  the  ends  of  the  sluices  are 


automatically  directed,  thus  causing  them  to  turn 
through  a quarter  of  a circle  as  they  ascend. 
When  fully  housed  the  sluices  are,  there- 
fore, tucked  away  snugly  overhead  in  the 
space  between  the  two  paths  of  the  double 
footbridge.  The  advantage  of  this  is  twofold.  _ In 
the  first  place,  if  the  sluices  were  to  remain  in  a 
vertical  position  they  would  detract  greatly  from  the 
headway  for  passage  of  craft;  and,  secondly,  they 
would  form  c.xtremely  unsightly  features  in  the  land- 
scape. For  the  accommodation  of  the  large  number 
of  pleasure-boats  which  throng  this  part  of  the  river 
in  summer,  inclined  planes,  with  rollers,  have  been 
constructed.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Thames  Conservancy  from  plans  by  Mr.  C.  J.  More, 
the  engineer  to  that  body,  a part  of  it  being  let  to 
contract.  The  estimated  cost  was  61,000/. 

Sewage  Works,  Hereford.  — The  Town 
Council  of  Hereford  having  proposed  to  borrow  the 
sum  of  3,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  the  sewage  disposal 
of  the  city,  Colonel  John  Ord  Hasted,  R.E.,  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  into 
such  proposal  in  the  Council  Chamber  on  the  i8th 
inst.  The  Town  Clerk  stated  the  case  for  the 
Corporation  and  said  that  the  present  work 
occupied  6^  acres.  The  time  had  now  arrived  when 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  extend  the  filter-beds. 
The  City  Surveyor,  Mr.  J.  Parker,  then  produced 
plans  of  the  proposed  extensions.  He  said  that 
the  existing  works  were  situated  in  the  Rartonsham 
meadows  near  the  Eign  railway  bridge,  and  were  laid 
out  for  chemical  precipitation  and  intermittent  down- 
ward filtration.  The  average  daily  flow  of  sewage 
was  million  gallons.  After  giving  particulars  of 
the  existing  sewage  disposal,  he  remarked  that  it 
had,  however,  been  found  difficult  to  give  the  filter- 
beds  that  rest  which  they  required  in  order  to  do 
their  work  properly ; the  committee  therefore 
proposed  to  purchase  a site  containing  17  acres  of 
land  at  a cost  of  2.000/.  adjoining  the  existing 
works,  which  readily  adapted  itself  to  the  utilisation 
of  the  existing  carriers  from  the  precipitating  tanks, 
and  was  also  in  every  way  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  The  cart-roads  would  be  12  ft.  wide. 
The  existing  effluent-carrier  from  the  precipi- 
tating tanks  would  be  extended  to  the  new 
filter-beds,  and  the  whole  would  be  under- 
drained  at  an  average  depth  of  4 ft.  6 in. 
below  the  surface.  The  drains  being  11  yards 
apart  the  sizes  varied  from  4 in.  upwards,  con- 
verging from  the  i8-in.  outlet  at  the  inspection- 
chamber.  adjoining  the  River  Wye.  where  would  be 
fixed  a tidal  flap  to  close  against  flood-water,  and 
from  thence  iron  and  stoneware  pipes  would  be  laid 
to  the  river.  The  additional  land  would,  apart  from 
roads,  provide  16  acres,  which,  added  to  the  6^ 
acres  already  in  operation,  made  22^  acres.  The 
sewage  of  1,000  persons  per  acre  on  such  land  was 
ample,  and  would  provide  for  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation of  22,500.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  laying- 
out  the  site  in  accordance  with  the  plans,  sections, 
and  specifications  handed  in  at  1,000/.  The  In- 
spector subsequently  visited  the  works  at  Barton- 
sham. 

Waterworks,  Sandwich. — On  the  i5ih  inst. 
the  Mayor  of  .Sandwich  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  building  which  is  to  contain  the  pumping 
machinery  of  the  new  waterworks  at  Woodnes- 
borough.  Mr.  H.  Roberts  is  the  contractor,  and 
Messrs.  Elaston  & Anderson  are  the  engineers. 
Mr.  Catt  is  the  Borough  Sur\-eyor  and  clerk  of  the 
works. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Leyton- 
stone. — The  dedication  of  the  east  window  of  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  Colworth-road,  Leytonstone,  has 
just  taken  place  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans. 
The  window  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mark  Bean,  by  his  widow.  Ho  was  interested, 
we  are  informed,  in  every  branch  of  the  building 
trade  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  whole  of  his 
lifetime.  The  window,  which  is  three  lights,  is  in 
the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  has  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Young  & Marten, 
of  Stratford,  E.  The  two  sidelights  being  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  .\ndrew,  in  five  subjects,  and  the 
centre  window  in  three  subjects,  the  Nativity,  Cruci- 
fixion, and  Ascension  of  our  Lord. 

Memori-^i-  Window,  Gaydon,  Warwick- 
shire.— A new  stained-glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  nave  of  Gaydon  Church,  on  the  south 
side.  The  window  consists  of  two  lights,  represent- 
ing the  Good  Samaritan  and  Christ  blessing  little 
children,  with  a qualrefoil  in  the  top,  in  which  there 
is  the  figure  of  an  angel  holding  a scroll,  with  an 
inscription  on  it.  The  design  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  William  Wheildon.  jun.,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  F.  Holt  & Co.,  of  the  Stained 
Glass  Works,  Warwick,  by  whom  the  work  was 
executed. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  in  a 
few  days  to  submit  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the 
scheme  for  the  Paris  metropolitan  railway.  The 
Parliamentary  railway  committee  has  adopted, 
at  its  last  sitting,  the  scheme  for  a tubular 
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versity  of  Caen  will  be  opened  early  next  mon' 
The  “Soci^l6  R6gionale  des  Architectesde  I'l 
France,  after  six  years  of  existence,  and 
result  of  numerous)  discussions,  has  dissolvi 
M.  Pillet  has  been  elected  city  architect  ol 
At  St.  Quentin  the  new  “ Halles,”  built  fn 
designs  of  M.  Delmas-Azi5ma.  Director  of 
Works  in  the  town,  have  just  been“opened.- 
' railway  stations  at  Tours  are  to  be  improvi 
united  together  at  a cost  of  about  4,soo,oooj 

Important  operations  are  under  consid 

for  the  improvement  of  the  Loire,  wit 
view  of  rendering  the  river  navigab 
all  seasons,  and  re-establishing  permi 
the  communication  by  water-carriage  t 

Orleans  and  Nancy. The  casino  at  ' 

is  to  be  rebuilt  and  the  works  to  be  finis 

time  for  the  bathing  season  of  1895. -The 

Philippe  Parrot,  who  made  a distinguished! 
tion  as  a portrait  painter,  died  at  Paris  a fe 
ago.  He  had  received  medals  at  the  Salons  < 
1870,  1872,  and  at  the  Universal  Exhibiliont 
He  has  exhibited  this  year,  at  the  Champ  di 
Salon,  a fine  portrait  of  Mdlle.  Rose  Caron. 

Germany. — The  Lutheran  church  on  th 
newitzplatz,  at  Berlin,  was  recently  corisecti 
the  presence  of  the  Empress.  The  church, 
is  built  in  the  Gothic  style  from  the  plans  1 
fessor  Otzen,  provides  accommodation  foi 
worshippers,  at  a cost  of  29,000/.  The  altar 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  is  decorated  b; 
of  the  "Last  Supper,”  executed  in  ra^ 
Haverkampf,  a pupil  of  Schafer ; the  pil 
the  interior  are  adorned  with  statues  , 
Apostles  by  Kokolsky.  The  builders  are  3 
Meizing  & Held.  .-\t  the  recent  r 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  Building  I 
it  was  announced  that  the  Emperor  has 
another  1,500/.  towards  the  Emperor  \ 
Memorial  Church.  The  society  has  now  | 
nearly  120,000/.  towards  the  cost  of  the 
estimated  at  135,000/.  The  society  has  dur 
last  five  years  spent  800,000/.  on  churches  in 
and  neighbourhood.  Fifteen  of  these  have  1 
been  consecrated,  seven  will  be  complett 
year  and  eight  are  in  process  of  erection.-)- 
municipality  of  Treptow  have  decided  to 
1,250/.  towards  a new  bridge  over  the  Lai 
canal,  so  as  to  form  another  route  to  the  1 
Park  in  case  the  latter  site  be  chosen  for  th 
exhibition.  Mass  meetings  are  being  held  to 
against  the  choosing  of  the  Lietzensee  site  a: 

outside  of  Berlin.  recent  num 

" Moderne  Kunst  ” gives  some  partiefl 
Professor  Reucklake's  new  plans  for  the” 
monument  to  the  Emperor  William  I. 
Schlossfreibeit.  According  to  these  iheeqi 
statue  would  be  situated  on  a double  terrai 
lower  one,  69  metres  in  length,  is  approaclM 
flight  of  thirty-two  stairs,  andseventeen  more 
the  upper.  The  terrace  and  stairways  occup 
square  metres,  and  could  accommodate  ove 
persons.  Statues  of  the  Emperor  Fredcricki 
King  of  Saxony  will  be  placed  beside  that 

Emperor. Seventeen  artists  have  sent  m 1 

one  models  for  the  competition  for  the  moni 
fountain  to  be  erected  in  front  of  the  Town 
Stettin.  The  designs  are  to  ^ shortly 

to  public  inspection  at  Berlin. Th 

Imperial  Houses  of  Parliament  are  to  be  coi 
with  the  chief  post-office  by  a pneumatic  tu 
The  town  of  Schwerin  is  about  to  erect  a mo: 
to  Heinrich  Schliemann.  the  well-known  ar< 
gist.  The  work  will  be  executed  by  the  s 
Berwald,  the  author  of  the  Rodenstedt  mo 

at  Wiesbaden. There  is  to  be  an  lO' 

Exhibition  at  Bromberg  next  year.— — ’The  q 
of  the  restoration  of  Heidelberg  Castle  ha: 
come  to  the  front  in  connexion  with  the 
Budget.  It  is  once  more  explicitly  stated  1 
renovation,  except  where  rendered  absolutdj 
sary  by  the  decay  of  the  fabric,  will  be  imdt 

The  remains  of  a'  Roman  fort  at  Hill 

north-east  of  Coblence,  have  been  discover© 
course  of  the  Limes  Investigations. 

Russia. — There  will  be  a Russian  ^ 
Exhibition  at  Nisbni-Novgorod  this  sumir 
sections  comprising  Trade  and  Industry  | 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Ministries  of  War,  ^ 
Finance.  Agriculture,  and  Transport  will  Id 
and  it  is  expected  the  progress  made  in  afl  at 
since  the  last  exhibition  at  Moscow,  in  1880, 


monstrated.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  on 
linsula  formed  by  the  Rivers  Oka  and  Volga, 
ain  building  of  the  1880  exhibition  will  be 
t over  from  Moscow,  and  will  serve  the  same 
;;  in  addition,  there  will  be  two  large  iron 
s,  and  numerous  smaller  wooden  buildings. 
‘ZERLAND. — The  Swiss  North-Eastern  Rail- 
nviting  designs  for  a competition  for  the  new 
station  at  Zug.  Premiums  amounting  in  all 
fr.  will  be  given. 


1 ♦ > 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sanitary  I n.stitute.  — The  preli m inai y 
nme  of  the  Fourteenth  Congress  of  the 
i Institute,  to  be  held  in  Liverpool 
itember,  has  now  been  issued.  The 
5 of  the  Congress  will  consist  of  three 
addresses  and  lectures.  Three  sectional 
5,  dealing  with  (t)  Sanitary  Science  and 
ive  Medicine  ; (2)  Engineering  and  Architec- 

0 Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  Geology — 

1 over  by  E.  Klein.  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  G.  F. 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Thomas  Stevenson,  M.D., 

Five  special  conferences  : — The  Sanita-' 
the  Passenger  and  Mercantile  Marine 
presided  over  by  Sir.  W.  Bower  Forwood, 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  presided 
Charles  E.  Paget,  M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.  ; 
ia1  and  County  I'lngineers,  presided  over 
M.  Fowler.,  M,  Inst.  C.  E.  ; Sanitary 
•s,  presided  over  by  Francis  Vacher, 

, D.P.H.  : Domestic  Hygiene,  presided 
the  Lady  Mayoress  of  Liverpool.  In 
)n  with  the  Congress,  an  exhibition  of 
Apparatus  and  Appliances  and  Articles  of 
: Use  and  Economy  will  be  held.  Excur- 
places  of  interest  in  connexion  with  sanita- 
[1  be  arranged  for  those  attending  the 
s.  The  local  arrangements  are  in  the 
f a local  committee,  presided  over  by  the 
ayor  of  Liverpool,  with  the  City  Engineer, 
Percy  Boulnois,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  the 
Officer  of  Health,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hope,  M.D., 
rary  secretaries.  It  appears  from  the  pro- 
that  over  one  hundred  sanitary  authorities, 

X several  County  Councils,  have  already 
:d  delegates  to  the  Congress,  and  as  there 
) members  and  Associates  in  the  Institute, 

1 probably  be  a large  attendance  in  addition 
cal  members  of  the  Congress. 

RES  OF  1894,— We  have  received  the  " Pall 
took  of  illustrations  of  the  pictures  of  the 
exhibitions  of  this  year  ; and  pictorial 
idum  for  the  small  sum  of  a shilling,  though 
some  exceptionally  interesting  works  which 
2II  have  been  included. 

Flooring  Cramps. — Messrs.  Lewis  & 
;wo  new  patent  forms  of  flooring  cramp, 
ive  been  sent  to  us,  arose  from  the  attempt 
ve  a crarnp  for  laying  floor  on  floor,  after 
are  covered.  This  is  achieved  by  having 
the  cramp  with  strong  steel  spikes  placed 
■ in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  strain, 
•ip  on  the  surface  of  the  lower  floor,  while 
p action  can  be  applied  to  screwing  up  the 
parquet  floor.  The  action  is  applied  by  a 
ing  on  the  centre  of  a double  loose-jointed 
ich  ordinarily  stands  with  its  two  parts  at 
and  is  flattened  out  by  the  pressure  of  the 
its  centre.  The  action  is  powerful  and 
)le,  and  there  is  nothing  likely  to  get  out  of 
The  same  principle  is  applied  to  a cramp 
a joists,  which  has  loose-hinged  jaws  with 
h,  gripping  the  side  of  the  joist.  Both 
mps  seem  admirable  implements.  They 
" by  Mr.  H.  Lewis,  of  Reading. 

:tt's  Fireproof  Floors.  — Messrs, 
it  Co.  write  that  they  have  found  it  difficult 
instances  to  gel  architects  to  understand 
nal  fixing  of  their  lintels.  We  should  think 
tects  who  cannot  understand  it  from  the 
were  not  persons  ot  very  quick  perception  ; 

1 events,  for  the  assistance  of  such,  the 
have  had  some  small  models  made,  and 
id  to  send  one  of  these  to  any  architect 
wish  to  have  one. 

NSTITUTION  OF  ClYIL  ENGINEERS.— At 
iry  meeting  of  this  Institution  on  the  22nd 
Alfred  Giles,  President,  in  the  chair,  two 
re  read  dealing  with  recent  developments 
nstruclion  of  ferry  steamers.  In  the  first 
ation,  entitled  “ Recent  Types  of  Ferry 
" Mr.  Andrew  Brown,  M.Inst.C.E., 
some  of  the  most  modern  vessels  now  at 
real  Britain  and  in  America.  The  second 
on  "The  Birkenhead  Ferry-Boats  Wirral 
’y,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  of  Liverpool. 

SR  Building,  Newnham  College. — 
aygood  & Co.,  ask  us  to  mention  that  they 
' the  lifts  in  this  building,  illustrated  by  us 


three  weeks  ago,  but  this  was  declined.  The  men 
also  wish  to  bring  about  a restriction  of  apprentices 
to  not  more  than  one  to  five  Journeymen.  This 
proposal  the  masters  have  declined  to  entertain,  and 
on  their  part  they  argue  that  a reform  is  needed  in 
the  system  by  which  all  workmen,  whether  working 
in  or  out  of  town,  are  bound  to  give  up  in  time  to 
be  at  the  pay-table  at  noon  on  Saturday.  They 
propose  that  men  working  within  the  one-mile  limit 
should  work  up  to  twelve.  This  has  been  rejected 
by  the  men  in  turn.  The  employers  say  that  since 
the  men  last  asked  for  an  advance  on  6id.  per  hour, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  and  when  an  increase  was 
agreed  to,  an  additional  farthing  has  been  given 
without  demand.  About  100  men  are  affected. 

^ Trade  Disputes  during  April.— The  Labour 
Gazette  for  Maysays  that  no  fewer  than  113  disputes 
occurred  during  April,  chiefly,  however,  of  a local 
character,  and  of  short  duration.  The  improvement 
reported  last  month  in  the  building  trades  has  been 
maintained,  the  percentage  of  unemployed  in  unions 
connected  with  these  trades  having  fallen  from  3-5 
to  2'8.  In  London  the  plumbers  are  still  less  busy 
than  the  other  trades.  133  branches  of  4 unions, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  10,314,  return  440 
(or  4'3  per  cent.)  as  unemployed,  compared  with  5'c 
per  cent,  last  month,  and  5‘5  per  cent,  in  February. 
In  8 societies  57  branches,  with  3,647  members, 
describe  trade  as  "good";  131,  with  12,763 
members,  as  '‘moderate,"  and  69,  with  7,074 
members,  as  "bad."  No  less  than  30  disputes 
took  place  during  the  month,  and,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  seasonal  activity  in  the  trade,  the 
object  in  a large  proportion  of  these  disputes  was  to 
obtain  increased  wages,  reduced  hours  of  labour,  or 
improved  working  rules.  18  were  due  to  these 
causes,  and  7 others  were  in  defence  of  union  rules 
and  customs. 


MEETINGS. 


'APITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

' Strike  at  Keighley.— The  Keighley 
ie  out  on  strike  on  the  2rst  inst.  The  men 
six  months’  notice  for  an  advance  in  the 
from  6|d.  to  7^d.  per  hour,  basing  their 
in  the  ground  that  they  were  underpaid  in 
1 vvith  the  other  building  trades.  The 
offered  an  increase  of  ^d.  per  hour  about 


Friday,  May  25. 

ArchUectural  Aisociation.—(i)  Mr.  Arthur  Bolton 
" The  Practical  Side  of  Travelling."  (2)  Election  of 
Officers.  7.30  p.m. 

Saturday,  M.w  26. 

St.  Paur s Ecclesiological  Society. — Visit  to  The  Church 
of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  at  2.20  p.m.,  under  the  Euidance 
of  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  F.S.A.  = = ® 

Queen's  College,  Cork.—VLr.  Arthur  Hill  on  "The 
History  of  Architecture. ' XIX.  3 p.m. 

Monday,  May  28. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— J.  Tavenor 
Perry  on  " The  Influence  of  the  Hanseatic  League  on  the 
Architecture  of  Northern  Europe."  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  29. 

Institution  0/  Civil  Engineers.— Ann\is.\  General  Meet 
ing  of  Corporate  Members  only,  to  receive  the  Report  of 
the  Council,  and  to  elect  the  Council  and  Auditors  for  the 
ensuing  year.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  30. 

Carpenters'  Company  {Lectures  on  Carpentry  and 
Joinery). — Mr.  John  Slater  on  “ Timber ; its  Decay,  Pr< 
serv'ation,  and  Use  ; also  Strength  and  Strains  in  Wood. 

8 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  31. 

Architectural  Association. — Annual  Dinner,  Holborn 
Restaurant.  7 p.m. 

Royal  Inscituiion.—'Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie 
“ Egyptian  Decorative  Art.”  II.  3 p.m. 

Society  0/  Antiquaries.— S 30  p.m. 

Saturday,  June  2. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Western  Counties'  District  Meeting,  f ' 
held  at  Torquay. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  "The 
History  of  Aj-chitecture."  XX.  3 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

7,906.— Water-Closets  : T.  A.  Ham's.— Thh  p.itent 
rek.tes  to  improvements  in  water-closets,  consisting  of  twe 
or  three  short  artisan  closeppans,  with  traps  combined, 
provided  on  the  outside  with  flanges  fitted  on  another 
flange  at  the  top  of  each  opening  formed  in  a long  trough, 
with  a red  lead  joint.  The  trough  is  oval  in  section,  with 
a flushing  cistern  connected  at  one  end  and  the  outlet,  over 
ajedge  and  thence  to  sewer.  The  trough  is  constructed 
pieces,  with  joints  cemented  together,  and  when  fixed 
partly  embedded  in  concrete.  'Water  waste  preventers  a 
also  fitted. 

_ 9,289.— Fireproof  Stages  ; fF.  Accord- 

ing to  this  invention  specialconstniction  of  the  stage  and 


addition  water  and  automatic 
tinguish  the  fire,  should 


approaches  is  provided,  and 
spreaders  are  employed 
break  out. 

10,878.— Windows,  Case.ments,  Doors,  &c.  : IV.  W. 
Batlcy. — The  invention  is  designed  to  overcome  the  objec- 
tions pertaining  to  casements  or  windows  which  open  into 
the  room  or  building,  and  to  render  them  equally  service- 
able in  keeping  out  the  rain  and  wind  as  are  sliding  sashes. 
This  is  effected  without  altering  or  departing  from  the 
ordinary  method  of  hanging  such  casements  on  fixed 
hinges. 

11,050.— Window  Guards  : /.  C.  A/.wrn— The  window 
guard  (which  always  fills  the  opening  beneath  the  lower 
sash)  is  placed  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  bottom  sash 
and  the  window-frame.  It  consistsofa  pair  ofrods  pivotally 
secured  to  the  two  corners  of  the  sash  and  adapted  to  be 
received  by  two  tubes  pivotally  secured  to  the  two 
diagonally  opposite  corners  of  the  frame. 

, 11,727-— Faint  : IV.  C.  Nangh-.—A  paint  for  use  on 
iron  hot-water  pipes,  which  may  be  employed  when  the 
surface  is  hot,  is  made  by  mixing  tar,  sulphur,  and  other 
ingredients.  It  is  claimed  to  be  anti-fouling  and  suitable 
for  ships'  bottoms. 


1,203, — Door  Stop  : IV.  Taylor. — To  prevent  the  knobs 
or  handles  of  the  door_ doing  cfamage  to  a wall  when  flung 
open,  a device  consisting  of  a cylinder,  with  an  elastic 
cushion  at  the  back  of  the  piston,  is  fixed  or  fitted  into 
the  wail,  so  that  the  handle  does  no  damage,  but  enters  the 
receptacle  prepared  for  it. 

3,280. — Wood  Ini.av:  G.  J.  Money. — A solid  orna- 
meiual  wood  pattern  for  panels,  flooring,  S:c.  ; is  made  by 
cutting  grooves  laterally  in  a board  with  strips  of  fancy 
wood  glued  therein.  The  board  is  then  cut  through 
longitudinally,  and  the  cut  pieces  placed  together  and 
glued  so  that  the  fancy  wood  strips  are  made  into  squares, 
diamonds,  &c. 

5,051. — Portaule  Alarm  Fastenings  for  Doors  ; 
T.  iVoodard. — A small  wedge-shaped  contrivance  with 
a hammer  and  pin  or  nozzle,  on  which  percussion  caps  may 
be  placed,  is  used,  so  as  to  give  an  alarm  when  the  door  is 
forced. 

5,265.— Folding-gates  : JV.  R.  Pitt.— These  are  gates 
which  close  up  by  means  of  sliding  pieces  and  links  which 
open  out  as  the  gate  is  drawn  out.  The  rivets  are  fixed  so 
as  to  act  in  a somewhat  similar  manner  as  the  platform  for 
toy  soldiers,  opening  and  closing  by  extension. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

May  7. — 8,984,  W.  Mann  and  J.  Pullan,  Pressing  Bricks, 
Tiles,  &c. — 8,997,  F.  Hitchmough,  Sash  Stop.— 9,011,  J. 
Meyer,  Window  Guards.— 9,045,  H.  Dakin,  Water-closets, 
Sinks,  and  Urinals,  and  Pipe  Connexions  therefor. 

May  8. — 9,100,  F.  Woodhouse,  Air  Filter  for  Continuous 
Ventilation.— 9,107,  H.  Lewis,  Apparatus  for  Breaking  up 
Streets  and  Roads. — 9,iit,  N.  Tailby,  Wood-planing 
Machines.— 9,132,  A.  McLean,  Jim,,  Decorative  Wall- 
surfaces. 

May  9. — 9,146,  R.  Whitaker,  Stays  for  Step-ladders  and 
other  Hinged  Articles.— 9,147,  J.  Gittings  and  others. 
Joint  for  Sheet  Meta!.— 9,171,  W.  Whitley,  Sliding 
Windows  or  Sashes.— 9,189,  j.  Jones  and  others,  Water- 
waste  Preventers  or  Flushing  Apparatus.— 9,191,  J.  Lees 
and  A.  Sheffield,  Water-closets,  Urinals,  &c. — 9,208,  J. 

McCabe,  Travelling  Hangers  for  Doors,  Gates,  &c. 

9,2to,  E.  Cramer,  Kilns. 

May  10. — 9,224,  R,  Duncan  and  J.  Graham,  Safety 
Fastenings  for  Windows.— 9,228,  T.  Holmes,  Glue-brush 
Cleaner.- 9,235,  A.  Turley,  Sewer  Pipe  or  Tube.- 9,237, 
H.  Sutcliffe,  Syphon  Cisterns.— 9,246,  T.  Taylor,  Bond  or 
Tie  for  Ordinary  and  Cavity  Walls.— 9,251,  J.  Brider, 
Window  Sashes  and  Frames.— 9,253,  L.  Kintoul,  Hinge.— 
9,254,  J.  Howie,  Water-closets.— 9,264,  H.  Thrift,  Draught- 
preventer  for  Window  Sashes,  &c.— 9,271,  W.  James,  Case- 
ment Window. 

May  II. — 9,316,  C.  Barra.s,  Fireproof  Hearth.s. — 9,352, 
H.  Chubb,  Waste-preventing  Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water- 
closets. — 9,378,  T.  Pink,  Bolts  for  Doors,  Windows,  &c. 

May  12,  9,415,  F.  Lynde,  Clearing  Drain  and  other 
Pipes.— 9,435,  V.  Knowles,  Ventilator.— 9,455,  R.  Hauers, 
Preservation  or  Treatment  of  Buildings,  Structures,  &c., 
from  Dirt  and  Decay. 

PROVISIONAL  specifications  ACCEPTED. 

6.9131 'Vindow-cleaning  Chairs  and  Window  Cleaners’ 
and  Painters’  Platforms.- 7,129,  R.  Matthews,  Whitelcad. 
—7, sot,  R.  Hall  and  J.  Twigg,  Wood-fencing  or  Trellis 
Work. -7,535,  W.  Wilks,  Glazing  Nail  for  Fixing  Glass  in 
Greenhouses,  &c.— 7,937,  R.  Vorke,  Metal  Pipes.— 8,032, 
S.  Holman,  Heating  and  Ventilating,  more  especially 
I for  use  in  creating  currents  for  the  Ventilation  of 
Sewers  and  Disinfecting  Foul  Air  and  Gases  issuing  there- 
from. — 8,088,  E.  Howl,  Kilns.  — 8,090,  J.  and  W 
McLoughiand,  Swivelling  Windows.— 8,139,  F.  Hoar,  Fire 
Escapes.— 8,147,  G.  Walker,  Treating  Fibrous  Materia! 
for  Ornamental  or  Decorative  Purposes. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition/or  Two  Months.) 

12.028,  P.  Jones,  Clamp.— 12.791,  E.  Edwards,  Paint.— 
3,598,  J.  Fisher,  Concrete  and  similar  Pavement  and 
Hoonngs.— 6,591,  C.  Heinzerling  and  A.  HC.xter,  Bricks 
and  Brickwork, 


SOME  RECENT  SALE  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  10.— By  Wilkinson,  Son,  Welch  (at  Brighton)  • 
9,  Buckingham-rd.,  Brighton,  f.,  1,050/. 

May  15.— ByuE.  dH//.  “The  Hill,”  Whley. 

Surrey,  and  10  acres,  f.,  10,000/. —By  Waesia/f  ir 
II  arjiian : 42,  Balfour-rd.,  Highbury,  u.t.  55  yrs  gr 
61.  6s.,  320/.  : 145,  147,  149,  ,5,,  ,60,  Percy-rd.,  Shepherd's 
Bush,  u.t.  69  yrs._,  g.r.  50/.,  su/.-By  W.  Sutherland: 


;t,  Lausanne  - rd.,  Hornse'y,"  f.,  ' r.  32/  415/- 

5,  Iruhviile-gardens,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  u.t.  70  vrs  s'r’ 
'/.,  r.  36/.,  285/.;  18,  Edward-st.,  Dorset-sq.,  u.t.  27'yrs., 
:.r.  \2l.  i2S.,  r.  32/,,  180/.;  48,  Hereford-sc.,  Marylebone 
=5  yre.,  g.r.  10/.  los.,  IIS/.;  13,  14,  Meyrick-ter. 
Willesden,  u.t.  95  yrs..  g.r.  n/.,  255/. 

16.— By/.  Douglas:  i,  3,  and  5,  Church-rd., 
Barnes,  11  t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  100/.,  1,000/.— By E 
Eiloart : 5,  6,  St.  Ann's  Villas,  Netting  Hill,  u.t.  so  vrs  ' 
g.r.  20/.,  r.  78/.,  460/.;  8,  20,  22,  St.  Ann's  Villas  u t 
? 1°^-’  \ 690/. -By  /.  Dawson 

.Son.  1 he  Prior)',  West  Molesey,  and  7 acre.s,  f.. 
1,500/.— By  P . G.  Wharton : 37,  Bennett  Pk.,  Black- 
heath,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  sol.  los.,  r.  48/.,  4554:9,  n 
Beckenham,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  8s.’ 


Barnme.ad-rd., 


u.i.  02  yrs.,  g.r.  10/  8s 

n 100/.,  940/. -By/.  II.Bethell:  7,  Stopford-rd.,  West 
Ham.  f.,  r.  36/.,  455/.  ; 10,  Rayner-ter.,  Stratford,  f.,  r. 
50/.,  700/.;  17,  19,  Gipsy  Lane,  Upton  Pk.,  f.,  r.  60/., 
W. ; 116,  118,  Stud!ey-rd.  f.,  r.  424,  435f--By  d'.  Belts: 
Nos.  60,  61,  62,  62A,  and  62B,  Shoreditch,  f,  r.  200/ 
4,250/.  ; I.  2,  Bethnal  Green-rd.,  f.,  r.  210/.,  3,210/.  ; 408! 

S----  r.  80/.,  530/.  : 


, Ferncliffe-rd.,  Dalston,’’  u.t'’’66"yrs.7'g  ^ ^/‘"’r^  W ’ 
355f-;  212.  214,  Victoria  Pk.-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.' 72  vrs’’ 
.r.  9/.,  r.  56/.,  500/.  ^ ■’ 

May  i7.-By  Reynolds  Eason:  ii,  Holywell  Row, 
horeditch,  f.  465/.  ; 17.  18,  Holywell  Row,  f.,  r.  100/ 
230/  ; 9,  Holywell  Row,  f.,  r.  324,  300/. ; 93.  95,  Norfolk- 
rd.,  Dalston,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  15s..  550/— Bv  ^ M 
Elhs:  26,Oberstein-rd..St.  John's  nfll,  sVw.,  u t 68  vrs  ' 
" 8/.,r.  354.  280/.— By /.  A.  Trythall:  36,  Oranfield' 

. Battersea,  u.t.  72  yrs.  g.r.  4I.  5s..  i4o/.-By  Nokes 
Nokes:  82,  Broke-rd.,  Haggerston,  u.t.  50  yrs.  g.r.  D.  r 
24^.  235^-  By  Newbon  Co.  : 72,  Gumming -st.,  Penton- 
ville,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s.,  115/.;  4,  5,  York-st.,  u.t. 

•»  g-r-  30/-)  540‘-  » 14,  Shaftesbury-rd.,  Hornsey  u t 
74  yrs.,  g.r.  64  los.,  290/.  ; 41.  Bingfield-st.,  Caledonian- 
rd.,  u.t.  47  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  los.,  r.  34f-,33'34  ; 54,  Pembroke-st., 
u.t.  s6  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.  4s.,  r.  31/  295/.  ; 396,  398,Caledonian- 
M.,  u.t.  46>rs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  884,  855/. ; " Pleasant  Cottage, 
Islington,  u.t.  17  jTs.,  r.  39/.,  gj/.l- 
8,  122,  Warner-rd., 


By 


Sons  ; 


BrnyxliBW^  UIxoii,. 

I),  H.  J<-likiU9 

U.  J.  Kl>brtta  


8t.  Matthpw'a  Veatry, 

Btthiml  Ore«n 

Tlpt.ni  Sch.  Bd 

Foole  T.C 


T.  HemioywRy. , 

T,  W.  Barratt 

A.  Long 

Jiio.  Elford  ... . 


culter.  afar  A wrdeen  

Destructor  Ceils,  Ac.  Suiithdown-road, 

nf-ir  Liverpool 

AdditloDS.'&c-  to  ScliooU,  New  Tredegar.. 

Road  Work* 

’Diainfecting  Housea,  and  other  W.irka.. .. 

'Electric  Lighting  Station  

'Lllirary  and  Tccliiiic:il  sicliuul  

Sewerage  und  Sewage  Diaposnl  Works  . .. . 


Jas.  Barron  . 


'Portland  Cement  . 


•Painting  Works.  Ac.  Caterham  Asylum  . 
•Eolargement  of  P.  0..  Stockton-on-Tees. 

•Additions  to  School 

•Two  Cottages,  near  Romford 


. LtanfoiatSebool  Br'.trd 
. Sheffield  Tlnited  Oaa 

Light  Co.  Lim 

. Ince  (Wigan)  Iaic.  Bd, 


Oliver  A Leeton | 

C.  V.  Chevera ' 

F.  Whiiniore  : June  ' 

H.  Crawahnw  

E.  M.  Bruce  Vaughan 

E.  Foster  

F.  W.  Stevenson 


•Painting  Works.  Ac,  Gosport  

•Painting,  Ac.  Works.  South  .Aldershot..., 

Villa  Residence.  Knock,  Belfast 

Rebuilding  AVaggon  and  Horses  Hotel, 

Cborley,  Laiick 

Four  Cottages.  Armley  New-road.  Leeds. 
Three  Houses  and  Shop.  Webeter-  ‘ 
Bradford.  Yorks  

•^i  wo-Btorey  Houses,  nrixton 


Toxteth  Park  Lor.  B<1. 

Bedwellty  Sch.  Bd 

Hornsey  Loc.  B<1 

Barking  Town  Loc,  Bd. 
Coventry  Corporation 
Borough  of  St.  Helen's 
Hordeld  Loc.  Bd.  and 
Barton  Regis  R.S.A. 
Ballift  of  Level  of 
Romney  Marsh.. 

Met.  Asylums  Boai-u.. 
Com  of  H.M.  Works.. 
West  Thurrock  Sch.  Bd, 
Parish  of  St.  Leonard, 

Shoreditch 

War  Department  .... 


Jao.  Price 

James  A Morgan 

T.  do  Courcy  Meade  . 

C J.  Dawson  

0.  A 1.  Steaue 

BriggsAWolstc 


A.  P.  J.  CoUereU  ... 


Messrs,  LoDgley  . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised.  I 


•Three  Sanitary  Inspectors St.  Mary,  Newington, 

1 Vestry lOW.  Ac.  . 

•Sanitary  Inspector  St.  Paucraa  Vestry  ...  1201,  Ac,  . 

•Four  Diocesan  Surveyors  Diocese  of  York 


advertised  in  (his  2>’iimher,  CorTijjfh'fion,  p.  iv.  Confraefg,  pp.  Iv.,  vi.,  vii.,  and  viii.  Public  Appointnxents,  p.  xviii.  and 


Camberwell,  f.,  1,280/.  ; 149,  i5i..  Commercial -rd., 

Peckham,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  E-r.  8/.,  r.  60/.,  550/.  ; stabling, 
Radnor-yd.,  Bird  in  Bush-rd.,  u.t.  46  >ts.,  nog.r.,  r.  34/., 
400/  • i.g.r.  of  21/.  9s.,  Radnor-.st.,  u.t.  45  g-*’- 

05/. ; It,  Linden  Grove,  u.t.  54  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  260/.  ; 50  to 
64  even.  Camden  Grove  North,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  i4/.,_72o/. ; 

56,  Netherwood-rd..  Shepherd's  Bush,  f.  ' ^ 


60/.,  620/. 

lu,  Hartham-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.  i6s.,  r. 
8^.,  700/.:  14,  Nortb-rd.,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  32/-, 

100,  St.  John's-st.-rd.,  Clerkenwell,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r. 
10/.  10s  , r.  6oi.,  465^- : 3.  4,  Uxbridge-vilias,  DuKvich,  u.t. 
87  >TS.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  56/..  355/.  ; 23,  25i  27.  Hither  Green- 
lane,  Lewisham,  u-t.  73  yrs.,  g r.  15/.,  250/. 

May  18.— By  Sltu/c  *•  Butler;  " Briar  Mount,  Hare- 
stone  Valley-rd.,  Caterham,  with  grounds,  i,6co/.— By 

Baker  Sons:  3,  4,  Pitt-ter.,  Harrow,  f.,  r.  100/.,  i,6oo4  ; 
34,  Delamere-cres.,  Paddington,  u.t.  .5;6  >ts.,  g.r.  21/., 
Tool. ; Lg,r.  of  5/.,  White-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  reversion  in 
13  yrs.,  440/.  ; f.g.r.  of  3/.  los.,  ditto  in  23  jts.,  105/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  13/.  ns.  2d.,  ditto  in  24  yrs-.  36®^- 5 2,  4. 
Ramsey-st.,  f.,  700/. ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Ramsey-st.,  115/.  ; 
seven  plots  off.  land,  Cheshire-st.,  890/.  ; 38,  Cheshire-st., 
3^.— By  Green  &*  Son:  “Oakwood,"  Crawley, 
Sussex,  and  9 a.  i r.  10  p.,  f.,  2,200/. ; three  enclosures  of 
f.  land,  Knockwood,  Kent,  22  a.  3 r.  37  p..  4^0/. — By 
/ones,  Lang,  «5r»  Co. : t to  8,  Beaumont-st.,  U.vbridge-rd., 
f.,  X.395/.  ; 32.  Norland-rd.,  f.,  r.  55/.,  1,050/.  ; 33  to  37, 
Norland-rd.,  f.,  r.  200/.,  3,705/. ; 28,  30,  31,  Norland-rd., 
u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  lao/.,  1,360/.  ; i to  4,  St.  George  s- 
rd.,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  116/.,  810/.;  5,  6,  7,  St. 
George’s-rd..  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  99/.,  750/. ; 59,  63, 
67,  69,  73,  75,  and  77,  Queen's-rd.,  u.t.  50  ats.,  g.r.  28/., 

[S^tractions  used  in  these  Lists.— Y .%.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent;  I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent;  i.g.r.  for 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold ; 1.  for  leasehold ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental;  u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years ; st.  for  street. ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard.  &c.l 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  s/i/st  0/0/e 

Bar,  WeUh,  In 

London S/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  41/0/0  41/10/0 
Best  selected  . . 42/0/0  42/10/0 
Sheets,  strong ..  51/0/0  0/0/0 

Chili,  bars 39/0/0  39/5'o 

YELLOWMETAUb  0/0/44  o/o/S 
Lead  — Pig, 

^anish ton  9/2/6  0/0/0 

English  com. 

brands..... 9/3^9  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards ... . 10/15/0  0/0/0 

Pipe 11/s/o  0/0/0 


2 I V C — English; 

sheet ton  19/0/0  19/0/0 

Vieillc  Mon- 
tague   19/10/0  0/0/0 

Tin— Straits 71/12/6  72/2/6 

Australian 72/0/0  72/10/0 

English  Ingots..  75/iWo  76/0/a 

Banca 76/10/0  77/0/0 

Billiton  72/10/0  73/0/e 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/15/0  21/0/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  sS/io/e  29/0/0 

Do.  Ci^lon  24'5/o  0/0/0 

Palm,  Lagos 23  lo/o  0/0/0 

Rapesee<L  English 

pale 2i/io’o  22'o/o 

Do.  brown 19/10/0  i9'i5/o 

Cottonseed  ref. ...  ai/0/0  21/15/0 

Oleine a2/o'o  24/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/e  ^0/0 

Do.  refinea  slolo  ia/0-0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/22/0  0/0/0 

Archangel......  e/11/0  o/olo 


TENDERS. 


[Communicatioos  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  *'  The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  10  a.m.  on  Thursdays.] 


ABERDEEN. — Accyjted  for  additions  to  Crathes  Castle,  for 
Sir  Thomas  Burnett,  Bart.,  of  Leys.  Messrs,  Brown  i SVatt, 
architects,  Aberdeen : — 

.l/«2£>«.— George  Wilson.  Eanchorv ...jCt.sao  o o 

Carpenter. — W Duguid  iSon.  Dallatet  ...  448  o o 

^/o/^K.— Sam.  Christie,  jiinr..  Dyee  53  *o  o 

Rodger  & Baxter.  Aberdeen  ....  151  o 0 

Plum/<er.—Jan\ti  Monro.  Aberdeen  134  13  11 

Paxntir  is-  Glazier. — G.  Donald  i Son,  Aber- 


BELFAST.— For  the  erection  of  the  New  National  Ba 
managers  residence.  Mr.  William  Batt,  architect.  Koiala 

...  — .-..v.,,  vT*c  r-  ... - • J -■ 


Quantities  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hunter,  surveyor: — 

John  Smith .^16.079  I W.  1.  Campbell  St  Son  .I 

RobertCorry 15.000  [ H.  & J.  Martin.  Ltd.^  ... 

[All  of  Belfast.) 

•Accepted. 


BEXLEY.— For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  cottages  at  Valel 
Bexley,  Kent,  for  the  Rev,  P,  R.  Egerton.  Messrs.  Milnetc 
architects.  77.  Chancery.lane,  W.C. 

Turtle  i Appleton  £864  I John  Otway 

H- 69s  j Stebbings  & P.mnett  .9 

BIDEFORD.— For  the  erccticn  ol  science,  art,  and  ic 
school  buildings,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  G.  .Malam  ' 
architect.  Bridge  Buildings,  Bideford.  Quantities  by  fhearchl 

James  Julian  £2.768  19  I Thomas  Backway, 

^mes  Lamerton  2.344  5 Bideford  • A 

Edmund  EUis 2,129  o|  * Recommended  fur  ni 


BLACKPOOL.— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  an  ice  si 
Blackpool,  for  the  Blackpool  Pure  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Co 
Limited.  Messrs.  Maxwell  i-l:  Tuke,  architects.  Mancliester 
J.  Fielding  & Sons.  Blackpool  £iit30  t 


BRADFORD  fYorka,).— For  the  execution  of  drainage  w 
the  schools,  Thorpe,  Idle,  for  the  School  Board.  Mean.! 
& Bakes,  architects,  Calverley  Chambers.  VictoriB-i 

Leeds.  Quantities  by  the  architects  : 

J.  Thornton  & Son.  Idle,  near  Bradford  £139  to 


PRICES  CURRENT 

TIMBER. 

Greenbeart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  o.'o/o 
Teak,  E.I.  . . load  10/0/0  16/0/0 
Sequoia,  U.S,  ^cu 


Birch,  do 

Elm,  do 

Fb,  Dantslc,  Ate. 

Oak,  do.  ........  aitao  a/iyu 

Canada 5/10/0  7/0/a 


2/5/0  3/10/0 
3/10/0  4/15/0 
1/5/0  3/SJ0 


ye/o 


Do.  Yellow  ....  a/io/o  , 
Lath,  Dantslc,  fatb  4/10/0  s/io/o 
SL  Petersbu^..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

log s/5/0  4/10/0 


2/5/0  i/jo/o 


8/0/0  to/10/0 
7/10/0  9/0/0 
7/10/0  9/0/0 


Ode^,  crown.. .. 

Deals,  Finland 
end  & iststd  100 
Do.  4th  At  3rd  .. 

Do.  Riga 

St.  Petersburg. 

ist  yellow  .... 

Do.  2nd  yellow 

Do.  white 

Swedish 8/10/0  16/10/0 

White  Sea 8/0/0  16/10/0 


10/0/0  13/10/0 
8/0/0  9/0/0 
B/i^  ii/o/o 


OF  MATERIALS. 

Canada,  Pine  ist  22/10/0  2<^o/o 

Do.  do.  2nd 17/0/0  18/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd,  Ate.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  g'o/o  ti/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  At 

2nd. 6/10/0  7/iOi'o 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I In.  prep. 

tst  o/to/o  0/15/0 

Do.  2nd 0/7/6  0/12/0 

Other  Qualities— 

Cedar.  Cuba,,  ft. 

Honduras.  Arc. 

Mahoga^,  Cuba 


St. 


a^,  Cuba 
Domingo, 
cargo 


°'?S 

!ii 


0/7/0 


1/6 


Mexican  do.  do. 

Tobaseo  do.  do.  /3I  /6 

Honduras  do.  ..  /A  t$\ 

Box.  Turkey  ton  4/0/0  13/0/0 

Rose,  Rio 7I0/0  i5/Wo 

Bahia 6/0/0  17/^0 


Satin,  SL  Do- 


e/e/e 0/1/0 
0/0/6  0/1/6 
0/0/34  0/0/7 


AMERSIIAM  (Bucks).- For  the  erection  of  twelve  small  villa 
residences  at  Amershani  Station,  for  Mr.  J.  Sladen,  Amersham. 
Mr.  Guest  Luckett.  architect,  Virginian  Cottage,  Aylesbury: — 

T.  Marlin  £2.770  o I Honour  A:  Son £2.476  o 

Kimberley 2,662  0 Abbott  A:  Son  2.370  o 

Darlington 2,600  0 1 Bailey  2,348  0 

Gibson... 3,588  ojA.  Mead 2.300  0 

Hunt 2.563  o Wallis  & Son 2.255  g 

Darvel! 2,535  o Stone  i- Mead 2,149  3 

Fincher  3,497  0 1 Jewell  1,653  o 


Portland-street,  Cavendish-square.  W.  Messrs.  C.  Heatf'At  Co., 
architects,  7.  Upper  Baker-stieet,  S’.W. 

Hall,  BedalJ,  & Co £8,850  [ Webster  A:  Cannon  £7.100 

All — ».  e — 7,87s  Darlington,  Amersham*  ..  6.700 

^ ' * Accepted. 


••• 

-.-  71848  I 


BARNSLEY.— For  the  construction  of  a small  steel  lattice  girder 
bridge,  on  the  sewage  farm,  Burton  Grange,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  J.  Henry  Taylor,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor.  St.  Mary’s-placr 
Barnsley  :~ 

llfasonry  and  E.xtavaUnt. 

Duncan  A:  Jones,  Stairfoot,  near  Barnsley*  £8410  o 

Steel,  Iron,  and  Melahvori. 

Wm.  Arnold  Ac  Co..  Barnsley 137  0 0 

Charles  Bailey.  Dewsbury* 13516  6 

Masonry.  Excccvation.  Steel,  Iron,  and  Metalzvo-k  complete. 

Wm,  Radcliffe,  Sheffield 231  6 o 

• Accepted. 


BRIGHTON.— For  providing  and  fixing  cast-iron  gate^ 
Arc..  Southdown  Recreation  ground,  for  the  Town  coiinet 
F.  J.  C.  May,  M.Inst.C.E,.  Town  Hall,  Brighton 

The  Albion  Iron  Co £71')  10  I Newton.  Chambers.  It 

Hill  St  Smith  651  18  Co 

J.  W.  Caulfield 583  0 Pixley,  Sims,  Ac  Co..  Ltd. 

C.  C.  Reed  Ac  Son 575  o i W.  Lucy  Ac  Co.,  Oxford* 

• Accepted. 


BRISTOL.— For  additions.  Arc.,  to  Dr.  Bell's  Nationals 
Fishponds,  for  the  Rev.  Henry  Proctor.  Mr.  Wm.  L.  B 
architect.  3,  St.  Stephen's  Chambers,  BalU»in-streeU . 
Quantities  by  architect 
J.  Bastow  £1.225 


.170 


Hatherly  &CaiT.. . 

K.  Wilkins  Ac  Sons i.nS 

E,  Walters t.roo 

Bale  Ac  Westlake  1,095 


W.  Brock  & Son 


E.  Clark  

J.  Perkins 

G.  Humphreys, 
(accepted)  .... 

H.  A.  Forse 


BRISTOL. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  I'loee 
road.  Barton  HUl.  for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  F.  Bligt  Boo 
tect,  Liverpool-ehambers,  Corn-street.  Bristol  Ouantittai 
W.  L.  Bernard.  St.  Stephen's  Chambers:— 

Eighteen  tenders  received- the  lowest,  that  of  Mr.  John 
of  Bristol,  accepted  subject  to  modifications,  bringing  the 
price  to  £5,457  10s. 


CHARLBURY  (Oxon).  — Accepted  for  alteraiio 
additions  to  Sandford  Hill  House,  for  Mr.  F.  W,  P.  Marti' 
’’ architect,  7.  John-stieet,  Adelpbl  , 


Ernest  R.  Barro 
W.C. 

Burdan £804  1 


CHELMSFORD.— For  erecting  three  cottages  in  WoUe 
Mr.  Rd.  Mawhoodi  architect: — 

W.  Fincham £592  1 W.  Samms,  Chelmsford* 

li,  .Saltmarsh  530  J,  Norrington  .......... 

E.  West 495  I • Accqited.  ' 


WAKEFIELD.-Forthe  erection  of  a chapel  for  the  Primitiv,- 
Methodist  Connexion,  at  Rvhill  Mr  \Vait»r  ' nmuive 

architect.  s8,  Hond-street.  Leeds.-.  J^'chardson, 

Geo.  Parker.  Hems- 

9V?inrr.-^^  Cuttie.  Hemsworth".'.'.'.'.’.’.' ° 9 

.S/a/er.—T.  E.  Heavyside,  Leeds  ””  r ” 

i’/flr/r;vn-J.E.Cookson,Hcctoondwike":;:;  « o o 


WAKEFIELD.  - Accepted 

riar^nrtnn.^trcet  Schools.  Wakefield.  Mr.  William  Watson, 


V»  AIV  C.r- 1 tA-U*.  

Clarendon-Street  Schools.  Wakefield, 
architect.  Wakefield  , 

Excavattnr.  Brick,  and  5/<j«ewor*.— Flower 

BroV-.-f. ^ 

Slating  w^rk.—'flm.  Atkinson,  Leeds 74  « o 

Charles  Driver 33  o o 

CarT'v-ifrranrf  7«"r'---Henrv  Blackburn  ....  =1510  o 
Plumbing,  Glazing,  and  Iranuork.  — Satnl. 

Atkinson ' ' " ° 

Chas.  Turner  & Son  .. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


' ^olus  " (»e  cannot  continue  the  correspondence). — ” Cautious  " 
(we  know  nothing  of  the  position  of  the  society  you  inquire  about). 
— W.  D. : O.  S.  B, : W.  A.  B.  (too  late  : nest  week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  A’c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


Rtgisttrtd  Telegraphic  Address,  'Thb  Builder, 'Loni 


13  7 8 


[Thltty.six  tenders  received.] 


£999  >S  6 


WAKEFIELD.— Accepted  for  the  As^mbly  I^om  at  the 
Market  Tavern,  for  the  Wakefield  Coffee  Taverns  Co..  Lunited. 
Mr.  William  Watson,  architect.  W.akeMd 

5nVi.  a..<f5A’-.r.-FIower  Bros.. 

Wakefield ® 

5/0  ««?•.— Pickles  Bros..  Leeds  43  o o 

PlasirriHF  — Chas.  Driver,  Wakefield 55  ° 9 

Car/rx/rfa/u/yofrirr-.-John  Loyd.  Wakefield  35618  4 

Piiimbine,  Glazing,  and  /ro'tn'tfr.fr.— Samuel 

Atkinson.  Wakefield J'tV"  ® i 

/’uini'irif.-Chas.  Turner  & Sons,  Wakefield  ..  18  14  8 


e are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giiang 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H't  cannot  undertake  to  rc'um  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR : those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  otlier  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENT 
SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMEJrti 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6<1. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Ai 
ttsements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auc 
dec.,  may  be  obtained  on  appIic.ition  to  the  Publi^ei. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under *s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 
Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  sbouli 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


[43  tenders  teceiveil.] 


£>.338  5 


(payable  to'DdUGLAS'Fo'ukDRINiEfey should  be  a'ddressed  t 
thePubUs-  


of  " THE  BUILDER,"  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  1 
THREEo'clock  p.ni.  on  THURSDAY.but  “Classification'  a 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Office  after  HALF'P 
01^  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  si 
be  in  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


e Publisher  of  "THE  BUILDER.”  No.  46.  Catberine-street.  W.C. 


C p T?  r*  T A T ALTERATIONS  IN  STAND 

01.  xnVFUTTRFMFNTR  or  OR  nPB« 

ui^W^Vi.s'L'iisi 


an'rJo"XTrd;.»L^^):rioa"rr;^^^^ 

Engineer.  14.  High-street.  Watford  : — 

e aHtcrburj-r,.a.i. 

Wm.  Tcarle  £^  ® ° 

F.  Dupont.  Watford.  E.  Colchester*  *07  0 ° 

Engineer's  estimate -4t  «3  ° 

llcstlami-rojd. 

Wm.  Tearle  £33°  9 9 

F.  Dupont,  Watford.  E.  Colchester*  SJS  0 0 

Engineer's  estimate 389  la  0 

trellinglon-roait. 

Wm.  Tearle  £=3°  0 0 

F.  Dupont.  Watford.  E.  Colchester*  2*3  0 “ 

Engineer'sestimate.  “ 


'pHE 


THE  “ BUILDER  "CATHEDRAL  SERIES. 

CATHEDRALS 
OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January,  1891,  to  June,  1893.) 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TE 
MONIALS.  &c.,  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  advertisement* 
• • '•  • tterCOPIEf' 


strongly  recommentk  that  of  the  latterCOPlES  ONLYshould  be 


In  each  case — EXTERIOR  VIEW,  speclallydrawn  for  this  scries, 
GROUND  PLAN,  to  a la^e  scale,  shaded  to  Indicate  the  date  and 
style  of  the  several  parts;  DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  with 
sketches  of  details,  &c. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  '‘TheBullder,"mayhaveAr^/frra<«f 
to  the  Ojffice.  46.  Catherine-street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C., >5 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  ate 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage. 


Canterbury 
a.  Lichfield 
'3.  St.  Alban's 
'4.  Peterboro' 
'S.  Wells 


• Accepted. 


WILLINGTON  (Co.  Dutham).-For  the  erection  of  a mortuary 
chapel  at  the  cemetery,  lor  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Jno.  Looke, 
surveyor.  2,  West  End  terrace.  Willington 

J.  S.  Craman.  Willington  (accepted)  £3fS  “ o 

Tonathan  Vickers  39*  9 0 


9.  Norwich 
so.  Rochester 
’ll,  Lincoln 
12.  Gloucester 
r3.  St,  Paul's 

14.  Hereford 

15.  Chichester 

16.  Ely 

foOrpence.halfi 


94.  Tniro 
35.  St.  David's 
’26,  York 
27.  Ripon 
gS.  Chester 

29.  Manchester 

30.  Carlisle 
31.  Durham 

;NNY  each  except  i,  a,  3,  4,  s. 


19.  Southwell 

20.  Worcester 
at,  Bangor 


. St.  Asaph  ) 


PFAniNf;  rASP*^  / ninepence  each 

K-LLAUlLNIj  L.A5C.5,  | carefully  packed) 


6.  7.  II,  and  26,  the  numbers  of  “THB  BUILDER  " containing  I 
being  out  0/  print ; but  reprints  of  the  VIEW,  PLAN,  AND 
DESCRIPTION  OF  CANTERBURY.  LICHFIELD,  ST.  ALBAN'S. 
PETERBOROUGH,  WELLS,  EXETER.  SALISBURY, 
LINCOLN,  and  YORK,  can  be  had,  price  is.  each.  Postage  { 


BOULTING  STONE 

CHABLES  TBASK  & SONS, 


I'fbe  whole  series  (landing  reprints)  16s. ; post-free,  17$.  6d.] 


WIMBLEDON.— For  alterations  and  decorations  at  Curne 
Hill  Wimbledon  Park,  for  Mr,  Peter  Miimford.  Mr.  Aston  Webb, 
architect.  10.  Queen  Anne's  Gate.  Westminster.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Corderoy  & Selby;—  ...... 

- • Gibbs  £t.993 


^HE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  SCOTLAND. 


DOULTING,  SHEPTON-MALL 
London  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven-st. , Strand, 


Crossley  £2.443  *5  9 I Jno.  Gibbs  £i.993  o 

Nightingale 2,197  o 0 Parsons  & Towns- 

Fox.  Son,  i Co a.165  o ol  head i,940  0 


Harmer 


WIMBLEDON.— For  new  chancel  and  procession  path.  Church 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Wimbledon.  Mr.  F.  A.  Walters.  F.S.A., 
architect  Mr.  John  B,  Lofting,  surveyor  ;— 


^HE  ANCIENT  CATHEDRALS 
OF  IRELAND. 


"Estimate  I.  Estimates. 
• •.•£7.395  -•-•  £>.075 

....  7.3SO  ....  >.0^ 


HAM  HILL  STONB. 

The  attention  of  Architects  is  spec 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  coL 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Q 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliv 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  I 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  St 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent ; Mr.  E 
Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Al 


the  ABBEYS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

t.  Westminster  7a>t.  6,  189L 

(This  Series  will  be  resumed  when  the  Irish  Senes  is  completed. 

Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each. 


CBAiaLEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  aad  Land 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  ' 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPl 


the  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S 

^ (ij  In.  by  tii  la.),  on  stout  paper,  for  framing,  fid. ; by  post,  8d. 


SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

3,  Ac  A;  CREW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,i 


PORTFOLIOS. 

^ for  Preserving  the  Plates  unfolded,  s 


London-.  Publisher  of  “THH  BUILDER,"  46,  Catherine-st.,  }V,C. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONB. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


Aaplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  j 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  OfBcc, 
Poultry,  E.  C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materiai 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  fl 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk*ro 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asp 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [A 


SPHAGUB  & CO. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTEB 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  proc 
executed. 

4 & 5,  East  Harding  St.  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [A 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPl 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  h SON,  ao,  Parliament-st., 

■ QUANTITY  SURVEYORS' TABLES  AND  DI/ 
For  1894,  pricedd.  post  7d*  In  leather  i/- Post  x/i.  [. 


STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS  ON  Bl 

6 tons,  10  tons,  12  tons,  13  tons. 
Also  One-Horse  and  Two-Horse  Rolle 
Lawn  Tennis  and  Cricket  Grounds,  Slc,—/ 
to  THOMAS  ADAMS,  Contractor,  Green) 
Goods  Station,  G.E.R.  Wood  Green,  Londa 
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French  Art  in  1894. 

HE  aspect  01  the 
two  great  Paris 
exhibitions  this 
year  certainly 
goes  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that 
lias  been  more 
than  once  ex- 
pressed in  our 
columns  as  to 
the  bad  effect  of  the  division  of  the 
French  painters  into  two  rival  camps. 
We  say  the  painters  more  especially, 
because  in  fact  the  schism  hardly  seems  to 
affect  the  sculptors  and  architects,  nearly  all 
of  whom  continue  to  send  their  works  to 
the  old  Salon.  In  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon 
the  small  collection  of  sculpture  only  includes 
two  or  three  works  of  real  interest — some 
decorative  work  by  M,  Injalbert,  a pathetic 
study  by  M.  Saint-Marceaux  ("La  Faute”), 
and‘‘Le  Sommeil  de  Leda  ” of  M.  Mulct — 
a work  to  drive  the  " British  Matron  ” to 
frenzy;  and  in  architecture  there  is  hardly 
anything  that  can  be  said  to  be  of  interest, 
if  we  except  a model  by  M.  Henri  Chaine 
of  a new  form  of  iron  roof  for  domes.  It 
is  in  the  matter  of  painting  that  the  two 
Salons  are  divided  mainly,  and  the  results 
are  manifestly  unfavourable  to  both  exhibi- 
tions. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  exhi- 
bition at  the  old  Salon  is  much  below  the 
average,  when  taken  as  a whole.  It  contains 
of  course  a good  many  fine  works,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  poor  and  uninteresting  pictures 
which  are  hung  is  certainly  on  the  increase, 
the  immense  range  of  galleries  being  filled  as 
full  as  usual,  with  the  loss  of  that  proportion 
of  fine  works  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
new  Salon,  and  which  would  otherwise 
occupy  part  of  the  space  at  the  Champs 
Eiys6es  now  occupied  by  inferior  works. 
Dll  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  ques- 
:ioned  that  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon 
tself  is  going  down  deplorably.  During 
•ts  first  years,  when  there  was  a 
stronger  esprit  de  corps  operating  in  its 
avour  among  those  who  had  rebelled 
igainst  the  old  Salon,  it  contained  a 
arge  proportion  of  fine  works  mingled 
vith  a considerable  amount  of  mere  eccen- 
ricity ; but  now  the  eccentricity  is  getting 
he  upper  hand,  and  the  long  walls  of  its 
principal  galleries  are 

•'  Thin  sown  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight,” 

lid  diversified  not  seldom  with  things  which 
re  simply  hideous.  All  this  is  melancholy  to 
;e,  and  things  are  not  likely  to  improve  as 
ng  as  this  effort  to  keep  up  two  rival  Salons 


is  persisted  in.  Wonderful  as  is  the  energy 
and  vitality  of  her  artists,  Paris  cannot 
support  two  annual  exhibitions  on  such  a 
scale  as  these,  and  the  sooner  this  fact  is 
admitted  and  acted  on  the  better. 

Decorative  painting  on  a great  scale 
occupies  a considerable  place  at  the  old 
Salon,  and  at  the  new  Salon  the  work  which 
mainly  redeems  the  exhibition  from  mere 
mediocrity  is  the  very  large  painting  by 
M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  intended  to  decorate 
the  ceiling  of  the  “ Escalier  du  Prefet  ” at 
the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville.  We  publish  a 
lithograph  of  the  centre  or  flat  portion  of 
this,  the  subject  of  which  is  “Victor  Hugo 
Offering  his  Lyre  to  the  City  of  Paris, 
and  we  give  also  an  illustration  of 
the  ceiling  painting  by  M.  Bonnat,  "The 
Triumph  of  Art,”  exhibited  at  the  old  Salon, 
and  intended  also  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  for 
the  room  called  the  " Salon  k Arcades,”  but 
otherwise  known  as  the  " Salon  des  Arts.” 
The  two  works  are  rather  typical  of  the 
respective  tendencies  of  the  two  exhibitions, 
as  illustrated  in  their  best  aspect.  At  the 
old  Salon  the  ideal  of  the  easel-picture 
prevails ; the  style  of  picture  which  is 
painted  more  or  less  realistically  and  worked 
up  with  strong  effects  of  light  and  shadow  and 
a liberal  scale  of  colour:  at  the  new  Salon 
the  favoured  style  is  that  which  appertains 
rather  to  fresco  painting,  with  a compara- 
tively flat  treatment  and  a low  scale  of 
colour.  In  M.  Bonnat's  picture  the  energy 
is  somewhat  overdone  both  in  regard  to 
design  and  colour;  the  horse  is  too  ostenta- 
tiously rampant,  and  his  cream-white  shape 
is  relieved  against  the  dark  purple  shadows 
on  the  clouds  in  a manner  which  is  forcible 
enough,  no  doubt,  but  somewhat  too 
p7-ono}ice  for  decorative  painting.  In  fact, 
the  whole  thing  is  a great  easel  picture 
transferred  to  a ceiling.  Only  in  one  sense, 
as  a matter  of  design,  is  it  better  suited  for 
a ceiling  position  than  the  painting  of  M. 
Puvis  de  Cliavannes,  in  that  there  is  a more 
floating  movement  about  it,  and  it  could 
accordingly  be  seen  from  different  positions 
below  without  suggesting  that  difficulty 
about  the  " right  way  up  ” which  is  the  great 
drawback  of  ceiling  paintings.  In  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes’  far  more  calmly  composed  and 
really  decorative  work,  this  difficulty  about  the 
" right  way  up  ” is  frankly  ignored  ; the 
figures  stand  on  the  ground  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  consequently  from  one  side  of 
the-  room  the  whole  thing  must  be  seen 
entirely  the  wrong  way  up.  This  is  the 
first  time,  we  believe,  that  M.  de  Chavannes 
has  been  induced  to  meddle  with  a ceiling 


style  M.  Bonnat’s  work  is  an  easel  picture 
misplaced  as  a decorative  picture,  so  in 
point  of  design  M.  de  Chavannes'  painting, 
perfectly  decorative  in  style,  is  a wall  decora- 
tion transferred  to  a ceiling,  and  will  always, 
we  fear,  produce  that  impression.  The 
decorations  of  the  large  cove  which  supports 
this  central  flat  portion  of  the  ceiling  are 
equally  admirable  in  decorative  style, 
and  have  the  additional  merit  of  falling 
into  the  right  place  as  design  ; they  consist 
of  four  groups  symbolising  “ Patriotisme,” 
" Charite,”  " Ardeur  Artistique,”  and  “ Foyer 
Intellectual,”  filling  four  spandrels;  and 
groups  symbolising  " Esprit,”  “ Fantaisie," 
"Beaute,”"Intrepidite,”  "Culte  du  Souvenir,” 
and  " Urbanite,”  occupying  six  tympana  in 
the  heads  of  arches.  These  subsidiary  sub- 
jects are  full  of  grace  and  fancy. 

The  old  Salon  contains  some  veiy  large 
works  in  decorative  painting,  besides  that  of 
M.  Bonnat.  Of  these  the  most  important  is 
M.  Fournier’s  immense  canvas,  " Les  Gloires 
Lyonnaises,”  intended  for  the  general  council 
room  of  the  Hotel  de  Prefecture  at  Lyons. 
It  is  a collection  of  portrait  figures  of  eminent 
natives  of  Lyons.  The  modern  men,  including 
Meissonier,  Ampere,  and  many  other  well- 
known  names,  are  grouped  in  the  foreground, 
which  includes  the  men  of  this  century,  the 
earlier  figures  being  on  the  left,  the  portrait 
of  Marshal  Suchet  on  the  left  forming  a kind 
of  appropriate  balance  to  that  of  Meissonier 
on  the  right.  The  Mediaeval  and  still  earlier 
figures  complete  the  circle  in  the  middle  of 
the  picture,  Marcus  Aurelius  forming  the 
centre  figure.  The  composition  is  flanked 
by  a Classic  order  on  each  side,  the  whole 
height  of  the  picture,  which  forms  a frame  to 
the  view  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  in  the  back- 
ground. A key  to  the  portraits  is  given 
beneath.  The  picture  attracts  much  attention, 
and  may  be  considered  a great  success,  as  it 
combines  the  interest  of  portraiture  witii  a 
really  fine  total  effect.  The  various  kinds 
of  subjects  which  may  be  decoratively 
treated  are  shown  in  other  works  with 
rather  amusing  variety.  " La  Couronne  de 
Toulouse,”  by  M.  Debat-Ponsan,  a ceiling 
for  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Toulouse,  is  one  of 
the  true  class  of  ceiling  paintings,  in  which 
the  figures  float  rather  than  stand  ; it  consists 
of  a collection  of  figures,  nude  or  brightly 
draped,  symbolising  the  various  arts,  and  is 
an  excellent  example  of  its  class,  as  it  is  a 
kind  of  composition  exactly  suited  to  a ceiling, 
and  which,  in  fact,  looks  out  of  place  when 
hung,  as  it  is  at  present,  on  a vertical  wall. 
M.  Leon  Comerre's  " La  Rhone  et  la  Sadne,” 
a decorative  picture  for  the  Prefecture  of  the 


painting;  his  experiences  have  hitherto  been  Rhone,  is  one  of  the  old  classic  school,  in 
on  vertical  walls;  and  just  as  in  point  of  | which  the  Rhone,  a bearded  Neptune-like 
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figure,  is  seated  on  rocks,  and  the  Saone 
appears  as  a female  figure  floating  do\vn  on 
the  stream  to  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers. 
The  canvas  is  not  very  well  filled  up,  and 
the  colour  is  cold.  Mr.  Bridgmann  exhibits, 
for  the  first  time  we  believe,  a large  decora- 
tive work  of  fine  design  and  sentiment,  "La 
Musique  du  Passe.'’  called  " Panneau  De- 
coratif  pour  un  Hotel,  ’ in  which  a group  of 
Greek-lookingfiguresarelistening  to  Egyptian 
harp-players,  a treatment  wliich  enables 
the  artist  to  turn  to  account  his  exceptional 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  costume  and  detail. 
In  a decorative  sense  the  picture  may  be 
considered  a very  fine  one.  M.  Berteaux 
exhibits  a work  on  a smaller  scale,  '■  Paris  en 
Fete.  1893  (France  et  Russie)”,  intended  for 
the  Galerie  Lobau  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
which  is  a clever  attempt  to  produce  a deco- 
rative efi'ect  from  the  treatment  of  a crowd 
of  boys  in  haUTight,  flying  Chinese  lanterns  ; 
it  seems  hardly  serious  enough  for  a per- 
manent decoration  in  a public  building. 
Another  variation  in  decorative  subjects 
is  M.  Escalier's  “ Galanterie : panneau 
ddcoratif,”  a palace  garden  scene  with 
balustrades  and  trees  and  a part  of 
a building  in  the  background,  wich 
two  or  three  foreground  figures  ; the  artist 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a decorative 
effect  without  entirely  losing  the  leeling  of 
landscape.  The  largest  of  all  the  decorative 
works  exhibited  is  "Venite  ad  me  omnes," 
a religious  painting  by  M.  Monchablon,  a 
pupil  of  Gleyre ; it  is  not  a " Chrisius  Conso- 
lator,"  however,  as  the  title  would  imply,  but 
an  apocalyptic  picture  treated  in  a very  flat 
style  and  somewhat  like  a huge  illumination, 
representing  Christ  enthroned  in  the  centre, 
the  elders  and  the  evangelistic  symbols 
grouped  around,  and  the  seven  churches  as 
very  beautiful  kneeling  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground, each  holding  a model  of  a church  ; 
by  a very  pretty  artifice,  in  order  to  group 
these  seven  figures  symmetrically,  the  artist 
has  represented  one  of  the  figures  as  rising 
up  towards  the  throne  in  a kind  of  ecstacy, 
holding  up  the  model  on  high,  so  that  the 
other  six  form  a kneeling  group  of  three  on 
each  side  of  the  centre.  This  is  ecclesias- 
tical art,  with  the  limitations  implied  by  that 
■adjective,  but  it  is  a fine  e.xample  of  its  kind. 

it  is  in  the  old  Salon  more  especially  that 
we  find  the  majority  of  that  class  of  pictures 
which  depict  incidents  merely,  and  too  many 
of  which,  like  M.  Le  Dru’s  "Episode  du 
Siege  du  Lille,”  arouse  only  a curiosity  as  to 
w’hat  is  the  point  of  the  story  represented, 
and  when  one  has  ascertained  that,  most  of 
the  interest  of  the  picture  has  evaporated, 
except  where  the  subject  has  been  treated 
with  a force  which  gives  it  a dramatic 
interest  for  its  own  sake.  M.  Detaille 
exhibits  a huge  "incident”  picture,  '*  Les. 
Victimes  du  Devoir,”  a scene  during  a fire  at 
night  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  where  some 
firemen  who  have  been  killed  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty  are  carried  through  the  crowd. 
This  picture  is  obviously  very  popular,  but 
we  do  not  think  many  artists  will  think  it 
worth  the  space  it  occupies,  or  the  result 
commensurate  with  the  ability  displayed 
in  its  execution.  There  are  a certain 
number  of  Napoleonic  pictures;  the  well- 
known  interview  between  Napoleon  and 
the  Pope,  when  the  former  went  into  a 
a piece  of  acted  diplomatic  passion,  and 
the  Pope  addressed  him  sarcastically  as 
" Farceur  ! ’ finds  an  illustrator  in  both 
Salons;  in  neither  case  with  much  success. 
But  a small  picture  ol  this  class  really  worth 
attention  is  M.  Kratke’s  " Carapagne  de 
France,  1814,’' a cottage  interior  into  which 
Napoleon  has  stepped  en  7'oute  to  warm  his 
feet  at  the  fire,  two  or  three  officers  standing 
respectfully  by  the  door,  while  through  the 
window  are  seen  the  rows  of  figures  of  the 
soldiers  pressing  on  their  march,  bending 
foiwa'd  in  the  action  of  walking  laboriously 
through  the  snow.  The  charm  of  this  small 
picture  is  its  absolute  reality  ; it  is  like  a day 
of  the  campaign  brought  back  to  one.  Mdme. 
Demont-Breton  has  an  interesting  study  of 
a bit  of  old  Dunkerque  life  in  her  picture  of 
‘•Jean  Bart”  (in  1674)  persuading  the  fisher- 


men to  enrol  themselves  ; also  a painting  in 
which  the  charm  lies  not  in  pictorial  effect 
so  much  as  in  the  air  of  reality  imparted  to 
it,  and  which  is  just  what  is  so  often  wanting 
in  this  class  of  historic  pictures. 

The  old  Salon  is  not  wanting,  however,  in 
some  fine  figure  paintings  of  the  ideal  order. 
M.  Gervais’ " Jugement  de  Paris”  can  per- 
haps hardly  be  called  in  one  sense  an  ideal 
treatment  of  the  legend,  for  the  goddesses 
are  very  like  modern  ladies,  but  there  is  a 
kind  of  poetic  glamour  about  the  whole 
scene,  arising  mainly  from  the  rather  un- 
real and  yet  very  rich  and  beautiful  colour- 
ing, and  altogether  it  is  a remarkable 
work,  if  not  rising  to  the  height  of 
its  subject.  The  degree  of  poetic  feeling 
which  may  be  imparted  to  a nude  study  is 
finely  shown  by  M.  Raphael  Collin  in  his 
“ Eveil,”  a kind  of  dream  nymph  who  has 
just  risen  from  the  ground  and  is  stretching 
her  arms  as  just  awakened;  the  colouring 
both  of  the  figure  and  of  the  toliage  w’hich 
forms  its  background  is  kept  back,  as  it  were, 
from  the  plane  of  realism  ; the  whole  forms 
a harmony  ot  colour  which  is  unlike  nature 
and  yet  seems  all  in  keeping  with  the 
general  ideal  of  the  painting.  It  is  interesting 
to  contrast  with  this  such  a picture  as  Mdme. 
Caire’s  " Fumeuse,”  a woman  reclined  on  a 
rug  with  her  back  to  the  spectator,  smoking  a 
cigarette ; a picture  vulgar  in  idea  and  yet 
redeemed  from  vulgarity  by  its  splendid 
broad  execution ; real  fleslr  and  blood  on 
canvas;  in  this  again  how'  different  to  M. 
VVencker's  staring  and  hard  " Nymphe 
Chasseresse  neither  the  beauty  of  ideal  or 
of  execution.  M.  Bouguereau  is  as  pretty, 
as  finished,  and  as  academically  correct  as 
usual  in  his  "La  Perle,"  a life-size  nude 
figure  kneeling  and  as  if  emerging  from  a 
gigantic  shell ; the  title  of  the  picture  giving 
the  excuse  for  the  pearl-like  flesh  tints.  Pretty 
and  nothing  more,  however,  is  the  word  for 
this ; it  professes  a sentiment,  but  it  is 
sentiment  of  the  weakest  order,  and  on  the 
w’hole  one  prefers  a mere  nude  study  in  a 
more  powerful  though  realistic  style,  such  as 
Mdme.  Cairo's  just  mentioned,  which  makes 
no  false  appeal  to  sentiment. 

Among  other  paintings  of  ideals  is  a 
rather  fine  one  by  M.  Berthault,  " Reveil,” 
a floating  figure  rising  from  shadow  to 
light,  grouping  with  a second  one  blowing 
the  trumpet  of  Dawn.  i\I.  Henri  Martin, 
who  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable contributors  of  pictures  with 
a meaning  or  allegory,  seems  to  have 
rather  lost  his  energy  and  has  gone  into 
single-figure  studies  with  effects  of  light,  like 
his  " Douleur,’  a heavily  draped  and  veiled 
figure  going  through  a wood  with  a lantern ; 
a picture  which  certainly  does  not  represent 
the  best  which  its  author  has  done  or  might 
do. 

Hospital  pictures  and  surgical  operations 
seem  to  have  at  last  palled,  though  in  place 
of  them  M.  Harris,  an  American-born  artist 
residing  in  Paris,  who  seems  to  have  imbibed 
the  taste  of  the  Paris  picture-gallery  crowd 
for  horrors,  gives  us  a very  large  painting  of 
" La  Loi  d'Honneur,”  in  which  a wronged 
husband  has  shot  a man  whom  he  has 
surprised  with  his  wife  under  circumstances 
leaving  no  room  for  explanation,  while  the 
wife  is  trying  to  hide  behind  the  dressing- 
table.  Anything  more  vulgar  and  blatant 
than  this  large  picture,  in  the  artistic  and  in 
every  other  sense,  one  could  not  conceive  ; 
but  it  receives  the  homage  of  much  attention. 
A more  healthful  departure  in  realistic 
painting  seems  to  be  a taste  for  workshop 
scenes,  two  or  three  of  which  are  very  well 
and  thoroughly  executed,  though  mostly 
totally  wanting  in  what  may  be  called  pic- 
torial value  ; they  are  simply  clever  tran- 
scripts. One  of  these  labour  pictures,  " Une 
Forge,"  by  M.  F.  Cormon.  show’s  rather 
more  of  artistic  power,  and  this  has  been 
purchased  by  a patriotic  Government. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  form  an  esti- 
mate from  the  Salon  pictures  of  the  real 
vitality  of  French  landscape  at  present, 
because  landscape  paintings,  which  are 
mostly  on  a scale  of  moderate  size,  get  so 


completely  overborne  and  crushed  by  the 
crowd  of  large  and  more  or  less  violently 
painted  figure  and  pictures  amid  which 

they  have  to  find  place.  One  can  form 
some  estimate  as  to  this  by  comparing, 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Brett’s  "Pearly  Summer,” 
which  is  hung  at  the  Salon,  with  our 
recollection  of  its  effect  on  the  walls 
of  the  Academy,  where  it  appeared  aa  a 
large  picture  with  a powerful  effect  o£i 
sunshine ; here  it  seems  quite  a small  one,, 
and  the  sunshine  seems  half  cruslied 
out  of  it.*  It  is  well  hung,  however,  and  is 
balanced  by  one  of  the  best  French  sea 
pieces  in  the  galleries — M.  Max  Bouvet’s 
“Lever  de  Lune.”  One  is  led  to  think,  how- 
ever, from  this  example,  that  a good  many  of 
the  landscapes  in  the  Salon  w’hich  impress 
one  as  rather  of  second-class  interest,  wouldi 
produce  a very  different  effect  in  other 
surroundings.  They  would  certainly  have  a. 
much  better  chance  of  showing  at  their  best 
if  tw’O  or  three  of  the  galleries  were  devoted; ; 
especially  to  landscape,  apart  from  the 
figure  paintings.  One  thing  which  strikes 
one  in  the  landscapes  of  the  year  is  that 
there  is  less  of  that  cold,  grey,  sunless  way 
of  representing  Nature  which  was  so  preva- 
lent recently;  some  sunshine  has  come  intO' 
French  land.scape,  and  we  find  various 
brightly-painted  scenes,  such  as  M.  Bourgeois’ 

" Chemin  de  la  Fresnaye,”  M.  Carl  Rosa’s 
"En  Novembre,”  a Seine  picture  in  which- 
the  foreground  bank  is  perfectly  rendered 
M.  Dupres  "Une  Prairie  a Archelles”; 
M.  Grivolas’  "Les  Roches  Fleuries,”  a. 
brilliant  riot  of  wild  roses  and  sunlight;. 
M.  F.  E.  Michel's  "En  Foret,’’ a fine  study 
of  forest  foreground ; M.  Mosler’s  " Sous* 
les  Pommiers,  ' an  orchard  scene  with  a cow 
standing  under  the  shade  of  a large  tree,, 
which,  simple  as  the  subject  is,  has  the  merit 
of  real  pictorial  character.  The  new  Salon, 
contains  still  better  examples  in  such  works 
as  M.  Courtens’  "Sortie  du  Troupeau”  and 
Mdme.  Lemaire’s  " Derniers  Beaux  Jours,  ’ 
and  M.  Eliot's  " Le  Soleil  dans  les  Arbres,’’ 
w'hich  does  justice  to  its  title.  On  the  otheH 
hand,  we  find  paintings  such  as  M.  Denduyts’ 

" Le  Ciel  Bleu  dans  le  Bois,”  in  which  the 
sky  is  like  blue  paint,  but  not  like  atmo-’; 
sphere,  or  M.  Path's  " Un  Sentier  sous  Bois  1 
en  Mai,"  whicli  is  all  paint  and  nothing  else._ 
The  want  that  we  find  is  the  want  of  1 
what  may  be  called  the  sentiment  of  land-! 
scape  ; M.  Moteley's  " Prairie  dans  la  'Valle’e 
de  Clecy”  is  one  exception;  tins  is  a fine 
landscape  with  something  Turneresque 
about  it;  but  this  "Turneresque”  quality  is 
rarely  seen  in  French  landscape,  and  the 
works  which  have  most  force  and  1 
individuality  generally  have  least  of  it. 
M.  Ouignon’s  " Bles  en  Fleurs,”  for  instance^i 
is  a masterly  painting  as  a carefully-studied 
representation  of  natural  fact,  and  in  that 
sense  one  of  the  most  "thorough”  land-: 
scapes  in  the  galleries  ; but  there  it  seems  1 
to  stop.  We  find  more  of  the  sentiment  of 
landscape  in  some  of  the  small  works  in  the  ( 
new  Salon,  those  of  M.  Iwill  and  M.  Jettel  i 
for  instance  ; not  very  powerful  works  in 
point  of  execution,  but  they  are  redeemedl; 
by  a certain  feeling  which  is  wanting  in  1 
the  larger  and  more  ambitious  landscapes  ; 
of  the  old  Salon.  As  to  sea  painting,  with  t 
few  exceptions  our  neighbours  are  no  nearer  e 
to  it  than  ever;  Britannia  still  rules  the 
waves  in  that  sense  at  all  events.  1 he  : 
majority  of  the  sea  pieces,  at  least  the 
representations  of  rough  sea,  in  both  Salons,  . 
are  dead  failures  ; some  of  them  are  quite  1 
absurd,  and  seem  as  if  painted  from  descrip-  ] 
tion  by  people  who  had  never  seen  the  sea;.: 
Mr.  Henry  Moore's  picture  in  the  new  Salon  ; 
is  enough  in  itself  to  throw  the  whole  of  them 
into  the  shade.  M.  La  Villelte’s  " MarOe  Mon- 
tante  a Quiberon”  is  an  exception;  that  is  a •• 
good  sea  ; and  so  is  that  of  Mr.  Robinson  s in 
which  " Une  Nymphe  de  la  Mer  " bathes  her 
feet,  but  here  the  painter  is  an  Englishman,  > 


* Mr.  H.  w.  B.  Davis’s  e.xquisite  little  painting,  also,  «n- . 
the  second  room  at  the  Academy  last  year,  seems  utterly 
killed  in  the  company  in  which  it  b hung  in  the  new  , 
Salon  : but  for  recognyang  il,  we  should  have  passed  >t  , 
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ivhose  natural  perception  of  the  sea  has  not 

ipparently  been  dulled  by  Paris  training, 
[n  the  treatment  of  calm  sea  there  are  some 
ine  and  luminous  works,  such  as  M.  Duthoit’s 
‘ Angelas  en  Mer,”  and  several  pictures 
commemorating  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
•he  Russian  fleet  are  very  good  examples  of 
naritime  subjects.  As  long  as  the  sea  is 
calm,  in  fact,  our  neighbours  can  make 
jomething  ol  it ; it  is  when  it  gets  rough 
hat  it  appears  to  be  too  much  for  them. 

_ Portraiture  is  not  very  strong  this  year  in 
cither  Salon  ; there  are  some  very  good  ex- 
imples  in  the  old  Salon,  but  none  that  remains 
n the  memory  as  a really  remarkable  work  ; 
ind  in  the  new  Salon  M.  Carolus-Duran  is 
ather  quiescent,  and  has  none  of  his  im- 
posing full-length  portraits  this  year,  only 
iome  bust  likenesses,  of  which  " Mdme. 

B ■’  is  the  finest.  It  is  of  some 

nterest  to  notice,  however,  that  this 
painter  is  showing  symptoms  of  taking 
ip  other  subjects  than  portraiture,  and  ex- 
libits  a sketch  for  a crucifixion  scene,  and  a 
:ouple  of  landscape  studies.  We  presume 
he  “ advanced  ” school  of  critics  will  tell  us 
hat  Mr.  Whistler's  portrait  of  the  Comte 
le  Montesquiou-F^zensac  is  the  portrait  of 
he  year.  We  can  only  see  a figure  about 
en  heads  high,  with  a colourless  pasty  face, 
vhich  nothing  but  absolute  infatuation  could 
Iccept  as  a fine  picture.  Among  other  artists 
Ivho  represent  the  new  Salon  tendencies, 
•A.  Dagnan-Bouveret  sends  several  good 
jiortraits,  though  he  is  hardly  at  his  best. 
\A.  Aublet’s  charmingly-finished  fantasy  en- 
itled  “Au  Matin”  is  somewhat  superficial 
'nd  conventional,  but  exquisitely  complete 
\i  its  way.  M.  Besnard  rather  takes  the 
t/and  out  of  the  hand  of  Carolus-Duran  by 

is  brilliant  " Portrait  of  Mdme.  B in 

range  silk  with  a blue  marble  mantelpiece 
prming  part  of  the  background,  but  kept 
jery  subdued  in  colour;  conveying  the  effect 
If  the  colour  in  shadow  rather  than  the 
olour  itself ; a fine  and  harmonious  work 
fi  spite  of  its  bold  colour-scheme.  M. 
Jeraud,  whose  style  belongs  much  more 
0 the  old  than  the  new  Salon,  is 
verworking  his  invention  of  bringing  the 
[gure  of  Christ  into  contact  with  subjects  of 
hodern  life  ; the  effect  was  striking  at  first, 
has  become  hackneyed  and  rather  stagey 
:ow.  M.  Mathey’s  portraits,  and  those  ot  M. 
^lervex,  and  his  nude  study  “Le  Bain,”  are 
ne  ; and  one  more  decorative  painting  may 
le  mentioned,  a scene  in  Paris  in  1258,  by 
I.  Delance,  representing  the^  syndics  of  cor- 
lorations  attending  before  Etienne  Boileau 

0 assist  in  the  getting  up  of  the  “ livre  des 
a6tiers;’  this  is  hardly  decorative  except  in 
le  sense  that  it  is  flatly  treated,  but  it  is 
uteresting  as  an  evidently  conscientious 
ttempt  to  realise  the  men  of  the  thirteenth 
i-ntury  as  they  actually  may  have  been,  in 
ijliysiognomy  and  costume. 

] Sculpture  exhibits  at  the  old  Salon  are  as 
umerous  as  usual,  and  include  a good  many 
lood  works,  but  sculpture  also  is  not  equal 
ji  interest  to  the  collections  of  some  previous 
bars.  M.  Mercid  does  not  exhibit,  M. 
klguiere  only  exhibits  a bust ; and  instead 
jc  one  of  his  fine  ideal  figures  facing  the 
l:ain_  entrance  as  usual,  we  have  M. 
iremiet's  portrait  figure  of  Meissonier, 

1 tight  trousers  and  top-boots  ; clever  and 
laracteristic  enough,  but  certainly  not 
kulpturesquely  beautiful.  There  are,  how- 
her,  few  of  the  eccentric  and  grotesque 
pperiments  which  sometimes  form  blots  on 
ue  sculpture  collection ; the  standard  of  taste 
lid  effort  is  high,  and  there  are  some  figures 
lid  groups  of  great  beauty  and  purity  of 
lyle,  such  as  M.  Demaille’s  “Amour  "(the 
imperty  of  the  Corporation  of  Paris); 

( . Dubois’ fine  group  “ Le  Pardon,”  which 
IS  been  purchased  by  the  State ; M. 
l annaux’  recumbent  figure  of  “ Orphde  ” ; 
(.  Lemaire’s  beautiful  seated  memoriai 
.atue  of  ^ “ Princesse  Marie  d'Orleans  ” ; 
t.  Louvier’s  “La  Victoire,”  a monument  to 
tmmemorate  the  centenary  of  the  raising  of 
ie  siege  of  Dunkerque  ; M.  L.  Morice’s  bas- 
'lief  figures  representing  “ Music  ” and 
iPainting”;  M.  P^zieux’  charming  figure 


of  “L’^cho  Enchanteur  ” (purchased  by 
the  State),  M.  Puech’s  “ La  Seine,”  also 
purchased  by  the  State  (happy  sculptors  who 
live  under  so  recognisant  a Government  I), 
a recumbent  figure  with  a bas-relief  of  the 
City  of  Paris  in  the  background;  and  M. 
Charpentier’s  charming  bronze  figure 
“ Les  Adieux  d’une  Hirondelle,”  in  which 
the  female  figure  symbolises  the  swallow. 
Patriotic  monuments  are  not  wanting  ; M. 
Carles’  “Au  Champ  d’Honneur’’  for  example, 
in  which  a winged  figure  urges  on  a soldier ; 
and  M,  Cordonnier’s  monument  to  Testelin, 
organiser  of  the  “defense  dans  le  Nord”in 
1870-71 : this  is  an  important  monumental 
work,  consisting  of  a central  column  and 
bust,  in  front  of  which  is  a spirited 
group  of  soldiers,  while  a winged  figure 
hovers  behind.  One  ol  the  worst,  because 
most  unsculpturesque,  things  in  the  place  is 
M.  Lami’s  “Danseuse,”  a ballet-dancer  in 
short  skirts,  yet  this  seems  to  be  the  popular 
work  of  the  year,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  of  which  photo- 
graphs are  plentiful ; a melancholy  indica- 
tion that  popular  perceptions  in  sculpture 
are  not  much  better  in  France  than  in 
England. 

The  “Society  des  Artistes  Independents,” 
who  have  been  holding  their  exhibition  in 
the  “Pavilion  des  Arts  Libe'raux  ” at  the 
Champ  des  Mars,  were  polite  enough  to  send 
us  a special  invitation  card  for  their  exhi- 
bition, but  we  fear  the  kindest  return  we 
can  make  for  the  compliment  is  to  decline 
any  remarks  on  the  collection. 


THE  FEVER  HOSPITALS’  COM- 
PETITION. 

HE  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
propose  to  build  two  fever  hos- 
pitals for  five  hundred  beds 

1 each,  one  to  be  built  at  Tooting 

Graveney,  to  be  called  for  distinction 
the  “ Fountain  Hospital,”  the  other  at 
Hither  Green,  called  the  “Park  Hospital.” 
The  instructions  to  architects  for  the  two  are 
identical ; and  the  drawings  are  now  on 
view  in  the  rooms  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 
The  names  of  those  to  whom  first,  second, 
and  third  premiums  are  awarded  are  given 
in  the  usual  form  under  the  head  of  “Com- 
petitions,” on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  has  acted  as  assessor  in 
the  competition.  The  instructions  to  archi- 
tects, admirably  drawn  up,  were  so  full  in 
detail  that  there  was  really  not  much  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  competitors  except  in 
regard  to  the  best  method  of  placing  the 
buildings  on  the  site,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
most  effectual  isolation  of  the  wards  and  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  planning  of 
the  whole  for  working  and  administration. 
The  number  and  nature  of  the  drawings  to 
be  submitted  has  been  distinctly  specified  in 
the  instructions,  as  it  always  should  be  in 
every  competition.  The  premiums  given 
in  each  case  are  200/.,  150/.,  and  too?. ; the 
amount  of  the  first  premium  to  merge  in  the 
architect  s commission  if  the  plans  are  carried 
out.  This  is  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
the  conditions ; it  is  a common  one,  but  one 
vvhich  in  the  proper  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion we  shall  never  cease  to  protest  against. 
In  every  such  case  the  working  drawings 
must  almost  inevitably  be  made  over  again 
de  novo,  and  the  amount  paid  as  a premium 
is  not  a penny  too  much  to  compensate  for 
the  labour  and  thought  involved  in  making 
the  prelimina^  drawings.  The  wards 
required  are  sixteen  scarlet  fever  wards  of 
twenty  beds  each,  and  sixteen  small  wards 
of  two  beds  each ; eight  diphtheria  or 
enteric  fever  wards  of  twelve  beds  each  and 
eight 'small  ones  of  two  beds  each;  four 
isolation  wards  of  one  bed  each  and  eight 
isolation  wards  of  four  beds  each.  Small 
infirmary  wards  are  also  required  in  con- 
nexion with  each  department.  Added  to 
this,  of  course,  is  the  usual  accommodation  for 
medical  staff,  administration,  nurses’  rooms, 
and  laundry,  cooking,  and  stores;  also 
receiving  rooms  and  discharging  rooms,  with 


bath  rooms  and  rooms  for  dressing  and 
undressing  attached. 

The  following  general  recommendations 
were  included  in  the  instructions  ; 

“The  administrative  buildings  should  be  situated 
as  centrally  as  can  be  arranged,  and  convenient 
of  access  from  the  entrance,  but  so  that  persons 
only  having  business  from  the  outside  need 
penetrate  as  little  as  possible  into  the  hospital  area. 

Subject  to  the  above  considerations,  the  buildings 
should  be  so  disposed  on  the  site  as  to  ensure 

1st.  That  each  set  of  wards,  with  the  accessories 
attached  thereto,  should  be  isolated. 

2nd.  That  air  should  freely  circulate  round  each 
block  of  buildings. 

3rd.  That  the  ward  walls  should  be  exposed  to 
sunshine  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent. 

4th.  That  the  airing-courts  or  playgrounds  be 
accessible  from  each  block,  and  be  sheltered  from 
north  and  east,  but  freely  exposed  to  sunshine. 

5th.  That  parallel  buildings  should  be  distant 
from  each  other  at  least  twice  the  height  of  me 
building  measured  to  the  eaves  when  the  roof  is 
flat : or  measured  to  half  the  height  of  the  roof  when 
Its  pitch  IS  above  30  deg.  from  the  horizontal. 

6th.  That  the  ground  surface  of  the  airing-courts 
and  the  surface  between  adjacent  buildings  occupied 
by  sick  should  be  protected  from  damp. 

7th.  That  there  should  be  easy  and  direct  access 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  hospital." 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  general  con- 
ditions that  the  object  should  be  to  keep  the 
administrative  buildings  as  central  as 
possible,  and  to  keep  the  scarlet  fever  wards, 
as  dealing  with  the  more  infectious  form  of 
disease,  as  far  away  as  possible  from  con- 
nexion with  the  entrances  and  the  public 
roads,  and  also  separate  from  the  site  of  the 
enteric  fever  wards. 

The  two^  sites  are  rather  similar  in  general 
outline.  Each  of  them  roughly  approaches 
the  form  of  a rather  obtuse-angled  triangle 
with  a rounded  angle  at  the  apex.  Nearly 
all  the  competitors  have  adopted  two-story 
wards,  the  ground  floor  wards  being  all  built 
on  arches  so  as  to  allow  of  the  free  circula- 
tion of  air  under  them,  this  being  one  of  the 
conditions. 

Taking  the  Park  Hospital  first,  the  plan 
(No.  19)  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Hall,  to  which  the  first 
premium  has  been  awarded,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly  compact  one,  and  the  several  depart- 
ments are  both  well  separated  from  each 
other  and  conveniently  connected  with  the 
administration,  which  occupies  a wedge- 
shaped  area  with  the  scarlet  fever  wards  to 
the  right  and  parallel  with  its  right  side,  the 
wards  being  placed  at  an  angle  running 
nearly  north  and  south,  so  as  to  have  the  east 
and  west  sun.  The  enteric  fever  blocks  are 
placed  to  the  east  or  opposite  side  of  the 
administration  site,  parallel  with  that  side 
of  it  and  therefore  at  a different  angle 
from  the  scarlet  fever  blocks  ; running 
nearly  from  north  - west  to  south  - east. 
They  could  hardly  be  arranged  otherwise 
without  inconvenience  and  waste  of  space, 
though  of  course  if  one  aspect  is  best  for 
sunlight  an  ideal  plan  would  be  one  in 
which  in  all  the  wards  were  orientated 
the  same  way,  and  some  competitors  (No.  9 
in  the  Fountain  Hospital  competition,  for 
instance)  have  obviously  aimed  at  this, 
though  not  without  attendant  disad- 
vantages of  another  kind  in  regard 
to  laying  out.  It  may  be  a ques- 
tion whether,  since  the  wards  are  narrow, 
and  the  sun  can  shine  through  them,  an 
aspect  with  the  long  side  to  the  south  is  not 
preferable  to  one  with  the  long  sides  lying 
east  and  west ; there  is  something,  however, 
to  be_  said  in  favour  of  either  plan.  The 
isolation  wards  are  properly  placed  in  the 
far  rear  of  the  site,  south  of  the  scarlet  fever 
wards.  ^ The  arrangements  for  intercom- 
munication are  very  well  planned,  and  make 
the  lines  of  corridor  as  short  as  can  well 
be  consistent  with  proper  isolation  of  the 
departments. 

7i  by  Messrs.  Leonard  Stokes  and 
G.  T.  Hine,  adopts  the  theory  which  we  have 
just  suggested,  that  whatever  aspect  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  for  one  set  of  wards 
must  be  the  best  for  all.  The  main  lines  of 
communication  form  two  sides  of  a large 
triangle,  within  which,  and  filling  up  the 
base,  are  the  administration  buildings,  and  the 
wards  all  branch  out  obliquely  from  the  two 
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main  lines  of  communication,  or,  rather,  they 
are  all  perpendicular  to  the  base  of  the  plan, 
or  nearly  so,  while  the  traffic  lines  are 
oblique,  so  that  the  whole  two  sets  of  wards, 
the  scarlet  fever  wards  on  the  one  side  and 
the  enteric  fever  ones  on  the  other,  are 
approximately  parallel  with  each  other.  This 
appears  to  us  the  more  correct  theory,  and 
on  the  whole  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is 
much  to  choose  between  this  plan  and  the 
first  premiated  one,  except  that  it  is  somewhat 
less  compact.  It  may  be  a question  whether 
the  receiving  and  discharging  departments 
should  be  placed  in  such  close  contiguity 
with  each  other  as  they  are  in  this  case^ 

No.  23  (third  premium)  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Henman,  also  places  all  the  wards  in  a 
parallel  direction,  but  the  plan  is  treated  in 
a more  rectangular  fashion,  which  looks  very 
symmetrical  on  paper,  but  is  not  so  compact  in 
regard  to  intercommunication  as  the  other 
two;  the  scarlet  fever  wards  especially  are 
partially  divided  by  a break  in  the  corridor. 
The  angles  of  the  wards  are  canted,  which  we 
prefer  to  square  angles.  In  the  discharging 
department  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
room  for  friends  waiting  opens  separately  to 
the  outside  of  the  building,  the  discharged 
patients  emerging  by  another  outer  door 
contiguous  to  it ; this  appears  preferable  to 
having  a door  of  intercommunication  between 
the  patients’  dressing-room  and  the  friends’ 
waiting-room,  as  is  the  case  in  some  others 
of  the  plans.  This  is  a very  well-prepared 
set  of  plans,  though  we  do  not  think  the 
general  arrangement  so  good  as  the 
others ; and  the  author  has  given  a great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  venti- 
lation ; we  should  say  authors,  for 
though  the  plans  are  sent  in  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Henman  of  London,  we  understand 
that  Mr.  W.  Henman  of  Birmingham,  architect 
of  the  Birmingham  Hospital,  has  also  been 
concerned  in  them  along  with  his  brother. 
The  system  of  ventilation  is  intended  to  be 
entirely  by  propulsion,  and  the  important 
point  in  connexion  with  it  is  that  a system  is 
proposed  of  straining  the  air  as  it  passes  out 
of  the  wards,  so  as  to  catch  all  germs  that 
might  communicate  infection  into  the  air.  If 
this  can  be  effectually  done,  it  is  a very 
important  improvement,  as  it  must  minimise 
the  danger  of  the  spread  of  infectious 
disease  from  a hospital,  a fear  of  which  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  neighbourhood 
of  a fever  or  infectious  disease  hospital  is  so 
much  objected  to  and  fought  against  in  every 
district  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  one. 
Mr.  W.  Henman  has  had  a number  of  very 
carefully-conducted  experiments  carried  out 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far 
germs  can  be  filtered  from  the  atmo- 
sphere by  screens  of  cocoa-nut  and 
manilla  fibre  kept  damp  with  carbolic  acid, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  results  have  been 
highly  satisfactory,  under  comparatively 
unfavourable  conditions,  as  the  air  was 
propelled  much  more  strongly  against  the 
screens  than  would  be  the  case  in  ordinary 
mechanical  ventilation.  The  following  is  the 
description  in  the  report  of  the  process  of 
ventilation  proposed : — 

“ In  the  roof  space  above  the  entrance  corridor,  to 
each  block  of  wards,  a chamber  is  formed  with 
openings  at  the  outer  end  where  air  is  admitted  and 
drawn  through  a screen,  kept  moistened  with  water, 
by  which  it  is  cleansed  of  smuts,  dirt,  and  insect  life 
and  purified  of  micro-organisms.  In  cold  weather 
it  is  warmed  by  steam  or  hot-water  coils  to  any 
required  degree,  and  by  means  of  a rotary  fan,  turned 
by  an  electric  motor,  it  is  forced  onward  through  a 
duct  running  the  whole  length  of  the  building  and 
diminishing  in  sectional  area  as  it  advances. 
The  purified  air  is  admitted  to  the  wards,  &c., 
along  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  and  distributed 
throughout  each  apartment  by  means  of  a spreader  ; 
so  that  doctors  and  nurses  will  constantly  be  in  a 
pure  and  changing  atmosphere  which,  immediately 
it  passes  over  a patient,  will  be  expelled  through  a 
purifying  screen,  placed  at  the  head  of  roery  bed,  and 
kept  moistened  with  a disinfecting  fluid,  practically 
harmless  to  human  beings,  but  known  to  be  capable 
of  destroying  disease  germs.  The  again  purified 
air  will  then  pass  up  flues,  in  the  outer  walls,  into  a 
roof  duct,  increasing  in  sectional  area  towards  the 
outer  end,  where  it  will  discharge  into  the  open 
through  valved  and  louvred  turrets,  constructed  so 
that  the  outflow  will  not  be  affected  by  movement  of 
the  outer  atmosphere." 


As  the  Committee  have  reser\‘ed  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  adopt  any  feature  out  ol 
either  of  the  premiated  designs  not  carried 
out  (we  hope  not  without  some  extra  com- 
pensation to  the  author),  they  might  well 
give  some  attention  to  this  important 
suggestion. 

In  the  case  of  the  Fountain  Hospital,  as 
before  observed,  the  problem  is  very  much 
the  same  as  in  the  Park  Hospital.  In 
No.  16,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Tiltman,  which  receives 
the  first  premium,  the  enteric'  wards  are 
placed  at  each  side  of  the  administration 
buildings,  on  the  front  portion  of  the  ground 
and  parallel  to  the  entrance  side ; the  scarlet 
fever  wards  are  in  the  rear  portion,  well 
isolated,  and  running  in  the  direction  at  right- 
angles  to  the  others  nearly  north-west  and 
north-east.  We  must  again  recur  to  the  point 
that  as  one  direction  in  regard  to  the  sun  must 
be  the  best,  whatever  orientation  is  best  for 
one  set  of  wards  is  best  for  all,  and  that 
the  plan  should  determine  the  best  position 
in  this  respect  and  be  arranged  so  that  all 
the  wards  can  be  faced  the  same  way.  This 
point  is  just  missed  in  No.  5,  the  third 
premiated  design,  by  Mr.  Emerson,  in  which 
the  lines  of  communication  are  admirably 
laid  out,  the  main  corridors  going  round  the 
administration  buildings  in  an  approximate 
semi-circle  or  rather  horse-shoe  shape,  and 
the  whole  of  the  wards  branching  out  from 
this  corridor.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
the  scarlet  fever  and  enteric  wards  are  not 
on  such  a system  sufficiently  separated  ; 
apart  from  this  the  scheme  is  economical  for 
administration,  and  leaves,  perhaps,  the 
largest  open  spaces  of  ground,  but  the  defect 
remains  that  the  wards  are  practically  radia- 
ting, although  not  brought  close  up  to  the 
centre  ; and  it  would  have  been  so  easy, 
on  the  same  scheme  of  planning,  to  have 
placed  them  all  in  the  same  direction  (or 
nearly  so)  merely  by  a little  modification  in 
the  mode  of  connecting  them  with  the  main 
corridor.  In  the  second  premiated  design, 
No.  23,  by  Messrs.  Beeston  and  Burmester, 
the  administration  buildings  are  kept  very 
much  more  to  the  front  than  in  any  of  the 
others,  instead  of  wedging  in  between  the 
ward  blocks ; the  majority  of  the  wards  are 
built  in  the  same  direction  (approximately 
at  right-angles  to  the  front),  the  diphtheria 
near  to  the  administration,  the  scarlet  fever 
at  the  back  of  the  site ; the  details  are  well 
planned,  and  the  whole  set  of  drawings 
very  carefully  got  up.  The  defect  of  the 
entirely  front  position  of  the  administration 
buildings  is,  of  course,  want  of  concentra- 
tion in  the  working. 

We  may  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject 
when  there  has  been  time  to  go  more  fully 
into  the  details  of  the  various  schemes,  as 
the  erection  of  fever  hospitals  on  this  scale 
is  a very  important  piece  of  sanitary  work. 

\ \ 

NOTES. 

SjE  are  very  glad  to  see  that  a 
protest  has  been  made  by  the 
j|  Institute  of  Architects  against 
■i  the  threatened  infliction  on  us 
of  a mere  engineering  structure  of  steel  in 
the  shape  of  the  proposed  new  Vauxhall 
Bridge.  A deputation  from  the  Institute 
waited  on  the  Bridges  Committee  ol  the 
County  Council  last  week  and  explained 
their  views,  urging  that  the  bridge  should  be 
a simple  and  dignified  architectural  structure 
in  stone.  Although  the  new  bridge  was 
talked  of  long  ago,  the  former  Bill  for  it  was 
witlidrawn  in  August  last  year,  and  the 
Council  are  now  seeking  lor  fresh  powers,  so 
that  there  is  every  excuse  for  opening  the 
subject  afresh  and  putting  aside  any  former 
designs.  The  County  Council  might  well 
take  a precedent  from  the  recent  example 
before  them  of  the  fine  stone  bridge  at  Putney, 
which  has  met  with  universal  approval. 
We  may  also  commend  to  their  notice  a 
quotation  from  the  conditions  for  the 
competition  for  a new  bridge  at  Buda-Pesth, 
which  is  a fine  example  of  the  spirit  in  which 
such  an  undertaking  should  be  entered  on  ; 


“The  bridges  should  be  built  not  only  in  a 

substantial  manner  and  correct  from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  but  also  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  demands  of  art,  it  being 
understood  that  they  should  not  only  serve 
as  a means  of  communication  but  also  should 
hold  a dignified  place  amongst  the  most 
remarkable  structures  in  the  capital  and 
Royal  Residence  of  Hungary.  ' That  is  the 
spirit  in  which  a great  city  should  go  into  a 
work  of  this  kind.  A bridge  over  a large 
river  may  be,  like  London  and  Waterloo 
bridges,  a noble  architectural  monument,  or 
it  may  be,  like  those  of  Blackfriars  and  Ham- 
mersmith, a lasting  offence,  annoyance,  and 
vulgarity.  It  rests  mainly  with  the  County 
Council  whether  the  new  Vauxhall  Bridge 
shall  come  into  the  category  of  new  beauties 
or  new  uglinesses  of  London.  It  is  surely 
worth  their  while  to  give  some  consideration 
to  this  point. 


The  festivities  and  rejoicings  occasioned 
in  Manchester  and  Salford  by  the 
formal  opening  of  the  great  Ship  Canal  last 
week,  have  been  quickly  followed  by  a 
“ Report,"  which  will  give  pause  to  the  local 
enthusiasts  and  to  the  ratepayers  whose 
money  has  been  so  freely  advanced  for  the 
completion  of  the  Canal.  This  report  is  one 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Hill, 
the  Engineer  to  the  Manchester  Corporation, 
and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
that  city.  The  most  optimistic  shareholder 
or  ratepayer  cannot  but  lose  some  of  his 
confidence  and  hope,  as  he  considers  this 
lengthy  and  intricate  document.  It  is  still 
another  but  half-smothered  cry  for  more 
money.  In  February  of  this  year  the  Traffic 
Committee  of  the  Canal  recommended  that 
prompt  and  earnest  efforts  should  be 
made  by  the  Executive  Committee  to 
carry  out  a formidable  list  of  works, 
— buildings,  cranes,  grain  - elevators, 
roads,  railways,  wharves,  docks,  tanks, 
silo,  fire  appliances,  lighting,  salvage- 
steamer,  coal-tips,  salt-tips,  dredging,  jetties, 
pontoon,  &c.,  «S:c.,  &c.  The  executive  com- 
mittee was  powerless  to  execute  such  a 
number  of  works,  which  would  have  cost 
another  million  pounds,  while  the  funds 
available  did  not  amount  to  half  that 
amount.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hill  estimates  that 
the  funds  available  for  such  works  amount 
to  only  450,00x3/.,  and,  as  he  considers  that 
of  this  at  least  250,000/.  should  be  kept  in 
reserve  for  contingencies,  the  sum  of 
200,000/.  only  remains.  The  traffic  com- 
mittee accordingly  modified  its  too-ambitious 
scheme  and  submitted  an  amended  list  of 
works  which  were  in  its  opinion  “most 
urgently  required  and  absolutely  essential 
for  traffic  now  being  negotiated  for  and  in 
course  of  development.”  These  works  are 
estimated  to  cost  443,000/.  In  addition  to 
this  expenditure,  more  money  will  be 
required  for  the  execution  of  “deferred 
works,”  i.e.,  works  which  have  been  included 
in  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  which 
have  not  yet  been  carried  out ; among  these 
may  be  mentioned  docks  at  Runcorn, 
Warrington,  and  Ordsal,  railway  at  Warring- 
ton, and  hydraulic  lift  at  Barton.  Truly  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  is  not  yet 
out  of  the  wood,  and  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration cannot  be  sure  that  it  will  not  have 
to  dip  its  hand  still  deeper  into  its  pocket. 
The  report  makes  no  mention  of  the  traffic 
receipts  during  the  last  five  months,  nor  of 
the  working  expenses  during  the  same 
period.  This  silence  is  unfortunate,  as  it 
gives  countenance  to  the  opinions  which  are 
now  so  freely  expressed,  that  the  canal  is, 
from  a monetary  point  of  view,  a huge 
failure. 


IT  would  evidently  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage,  both  of  the  railway  com- 
panies and  the  traders,  if  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Bill  were  proceeded  with 
without  delay  ; for  it  was  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  week  that  there  are 
thousands  of  accounts  still  outstanding 
which  are  awaiting  the  passing  of  this  Bill 
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before  any  settlement  can  be  arrived  at.  The 
nevitable  retirement  of  Mr.  Mundella  from 
:he  Board  of  Trade  may,  perhaps,  account 
For  the  delay  in  fixing  a date  for  the  second 
reading;  for  Mr.  Bryce  will  assuredly  find 
the  solution  of  the  railway  rates  problem  no 
Ught  task,  and  that  it  will  take  some  time  to 
gather  up  the  threads  of  this  complicated 
business.  The  measure  which  he  has  to 
.ake  in  hand  is  certainly  a short  one,  but  il 
^passed  into  law  it  will,  ev’erybody  will  hope, 
prove  effective.  A rather  singular  incident 
n connexion  with  this  subject  occurred  in 
die  House  of  Commons  last  week.  Upon 
;;he  introduction  of  the  Rates  and  Charges 
Bill  of  a small  Railway  Company,  Mr.  Morton 
moved  its  rejection  ‘‘in  the  interests  of  the 
i.rading  and  agricultural  community,”  on 
account  of  the  maximum  rates  proposed  to 
DC  charged.  But  after  Mr.  Morton  had 
ispoken  very  eloquently  and  forcibly  in 
mpport  of  his  objection,  it  was  explained  by 
he  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the 
lictual  effect  of  the  Bill  was  to  reduce 
isxisting  powers  of  charging. 


From  Berliner PhUologische  Woehen- 

schrift  (May  26),  wc  learn  that  Dr. 
ivValdstein  has  found  at  the  Heraion,  in  the 
lowest  stratum  of  the  excavation,  a layer  of 
iiimall  objects  of  genuinely  Egyptian  fabrica- 
[don.  They  are  mostly  of  porcelain,  and 
imong  them  is,  e.g.,  a small  lion  with  a 
hieroglyphic  inscription,  several  cats,  the  god 
IBes,  Egyptian  scarab^i  with  cartouches  said 
iio  be  of  Thutmes  111.  and  Amenophis.  These 
[wares  must,  of  course,  have  been  imported  ; 
'.hey  are  all  of  small  size,  so  Herodotus 
tvas  clearly  not  drawing  on  his  fancy  in  the 
j:harming  picture  he  has  left  us  in  Book  I.  of 
he  Phenician  bazaar,  held  in  the  bay  of 
Argolis.  Instances  occur  of  the  adaptation 
)f  these  foreign  wares  to  home  use — e.g.,  a 
scarabseus  is  used  to  decorate  a hairpin.  It 
Is  hoped  that  the  find  will  shortly  be  pub- 
'ished,  as  Dr.  Waldstein  was  unusually 
Orompt  in  the  issue  of  his  first  instalment  of 
ihe  Argos  discoveries.  The  same  number  of 
ihe  Jlochcnschrlfl  contains  a curtailed 
iccount  of  Dr.  Winnefeld’s  paper,  read 
before  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Berlin, 
^n  Hadrian’s  villa. 


The  “Association  Provinciale  des 
Architectes  Franpais,”  founded  at 
Gourges  in  1889  to  serve  as  a bond  of 
iinion  between  the  provincial  architectural 
societies,  will  hold  its  sixth  general  meeting 
• It  Toulouse,  the  centre  of  the  “Society  des 
|\rchitectes  du  Midi  de  la  France,”  from 
June  6 to  9.  The  programme  of  subjects  to 
oe  considered  includes  those  of  public  com- 
petitions, architects’  charges,  establishment 
of  a “Caisse  de  Secours,”  regulations  for 
'.aying-out  of  streets,  rewards  to  artisans  in 
building  work,  and  above  all  the  question  of 
architectural  education  in  the  provinces,  and 
the  formation  of  provincial  schools  of  archi- 

I lecture,  as  a means  of  breaking  through 
what  is  considered  to  be  the  too  great  cen- 
• Iralisation  of  architectural  education  in 
t Paris.  Visits  will  also  be  arranged  to  the 
iarchitectural  monuments  of  Toulouse,  and 

I excursions  to  Albi  and  Carcassonne ; and 
on  the  9th  the  meeting  will  adjourn  en  masse 
to  Lyons  to  attend  the  annual  Congress  of 
JiFrench  Architects  to  be  held,  as  already 
jmentioned  in  our  columns,  in  that  city. 


'/^N  the  22nd  ultimo  were  sold  by  auction 
a set  of  portraits,  life-size,  of  Kings 
:George  I. -IV.  and  William  IV.,  by  Kneller 
land  Allan  Ramsay,  and  after  Sir  Thomas 
■,  Lawrence,  Sir  Martin  A.  Shee,  and  Kneller. 
rThe  pictures  were  described  as  having  been 
iremoved  from  the  offices  of  the  old  South 
iSea  House,  Threadneedle-street.  They 
i.-epresented  past  Governors  of  the  company, 
i.'ounded  in  17  ii  by  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
land  Sir  John  Blunt.  The  original  office, 
I ong  known  as  Old  South  Sea  House,  fronted 
Old  Broad-street,  and  had  previously  been 


used  for  the  Excise.  Of  Cockaine  House 
Cunningham,  in  his  “ Handbook  of  London,” 
says  that  the  site  is  unknown  ; in  the  Parish 
Clerks’  “New  Remarks,”  1732,  mention  is 
made,  for  St.  Peter-le-Poor  (Old  Broad- 
street)  parish,  of  “a  large  house  built  by 
Alderman  Cockaine,  formerly  the  Excise- 
office  and  the  South-Sea  Company’s  House ; ” 
whilst  Aubrey,  in  his  “Lives,”  says 
that  Eliab,  brother  of  Dr.  William  Harvey, 
“ bought  about  1654  Cockaine  House,  now 
the  Excise-office.”  The  South  Sea  House, 
which  Charles  Lamb,  in  the  first  of  his 
“ Essays,”  likens  to  Ossian’s  desolate 
Balclutha,  was  the  new  building  in  Thread- 
needle-street,  east  end,  north  side,  which 
Noorthouck  characterises  as  " a magnificent 
structure.”  On  part  of  the  site  of  the  old 
house  in  Old  Broad-street  was  erected,  in 
1832-4,  the  existing  premises  of  the  City  of 
London  Club,  after  the  plans  and  designs  of 
P.  Hardwick,  R.A. 


ON  December  13,  1884,  we  printed  a 
description  of  an  addition,  in  the  shape 
ot  an  east  wing,  that  had  been  made  from 
Mr.  Matthew  Wyatt's  designs,  to  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital,  for  out-patients  and  the  re- 
sident staff.  We  understand  that  the 
Governors  propose  to  erect  additional  accom- 
modation for  the  Cancer  Wards  (women's) 
side.  Tlie  hospital  was  originally  estab 
lished  in  Windmill-street,  Tottenham  Court- 
road,  and  removed  ten  years  later  (1755)  to 
its  present  quarters,  erected  by,  we  believe, 
James  Paine.  These  were  extended  in  1775, 
and  again  in  1848  with  the  “Sir  John 
Murray's”  Ward,  built  by  T.  H.  Wyatt,  who 
bequeathed  lool.  to  the  hospital.  The 
Cancer  Ward,  planned  by  Howard,  the 
philanthropist,  is  due  to  the  munificence  of 
Samuel  Whitbread,  M.P.,  who  endowed  it 
with  4,000/.,  in  order  that  the  cancer  patients 
might  be  tended  therein  for  life. 


A BENEFICIAL  alteration  is  about  to  be 
made  for  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's, 
Walworth,  one  of  the  most  densely-popu- 
lated districts  in  South  London.  The  Gold- 
smiths' Company  have  agreed,  as  we  learn, 
to  expend  700/.  upon  the  laying-out  and 
planting,  by  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association,  of  the  graveyard  around  St. 
Peter’s  Church ; and  in  pursuance  of  an 
order  in  Council  all  human  remains  will  be 
removed  from  the  crypt  underneath  the 
church.  St.  Peter’s  was  built  in  1823-4,  ^ 

cost  of  about  19,000/.,  after  Soane’s  designs. 
The  west  front  has  an  Ionic  order,  the  lower 
story  of  the  tower  is  in  the  Corinthian  style, 
the  upper  story  being  composite. 


ON  the  30th  instant  will  be  put  up  for 
sale  by  auction  the  celebrated  Adrian 
Hope  collection,  which  includes  sixty 
choice  works  by  the  old  Flemish  and  Dutch 
masters,  with  others  by  Rubens,  Giorgione, 
and  Domenichino,  and  examples  of  the 
modern  Belgian  school.  The  earlier  “ Hope  ” 
paintings  were  seen  and  commented  upon 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  when  he  visited 
the  Hague,  where  the  pictures  were  first 
gathered  together  by  members  of  the  family. 
They  were  removed  from  Mr.  T.  Hope’s 
house  in  Duchess-street,  Portland-place,  to 
Hope  House,  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
Down-street,  Piccadilly,  which  was  built  for 
his  son  by  W.  Cubitt  & Co.  in  1848-9, 
under  the  late  Professor  Donaldson’s  super- 
intendence. The  house  (now  occupied  by 
the  Junior  Athenreum  Club),  is  said  to  have 
cost  30,000/.,  the  two  fronts  being  of  Caen 
stone,  with  marble  panels,  the  iron  railing 
by  Andr6,  of  Paris,  and  the  interior  decora- 
tions, carvings,  &c.,  by  Dussillon  and  a staff 
of  French  artists.  We  believe  that  sub- 
sequently most  of  the  pictures  and  objects 
of  art  (many  of  the  latter  coming  from  Sir 
W.  Hamilton’s  collectionj,  were  transferred 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Hope’s  seat,  Deepdene,  near 
Dorking.  That  house,  built  in  1790  for  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  enlarged  for  him  by 
P.  Atkinson,  from  Hope’s  own  designs. 


At  the  Architectural  Association’s  Rooms 
in  Great  Marlborough-street,  on  the 
24th  ult.,  Mr.  Stirling  Lee  gave  a most 
interesting  lecture  on  “ Sculpture  in  relation 
to  Architecture  ’’ ; not  a lecture  in  the  formal 
sense  so  much  as  a pleasant  and  enthusiastic 
talk  of  a sculptor  with  architectural  students, 
very  practical  in  every  sense,  and  very  in- 
structive. Mr.  Lee  traced  the  growth  of 
figure  sculpture  from  the  plain  moulding 
through  its  various  stages,  and  had  a large 
number  of  photographs  and  models  to  illus- 
trate his  remarks.  He  dwelt  upon  the  value 
of  shade  perception  both  to  sculptor  and 
architect ; showed  how,  in  most  old  ex- 
amples of  architecture,  tlie  leading 
lines  of  the  building  had  been  . kept 
and  considerably  assisted  and  strengthened 
by  the  sculpture ; with  some  interesting 
examples  from  Pisano’s  and  Giotto’s  work  ; 
and  laid  stress  on  the  fact,  whicli  all  archi- 
tects, both  old  and  young,  should  lay  to 
heart,  that  if  good  architectural  sculpture  is 
not  to  be  had,  it  is  far  better  to  leave  it  out 
altogether  rather  than  spoil  a building  by 
cheap  work,  which  is  not  only  an  eyesore  in 
itself,  but  ruins  the  building  on  which  it  is 
placed.  The  well-known  example  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  was,  of 
course,  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  buildings  recently  erected  in 
which  sculpture  in  relation  to  the  build- 
ing plays  so  prominent  a part.  Mr. 
Lee  very  generously  offered  to  open 
his  studio  on  Saturday  afternoon 
(June  2)  to  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  who  might  be  in- 
terested in  seeing  it,  and  no  doubt  many 
who  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
lecture  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  work  of  a 
sculptor  who  has  so  specially  studied  his  art 
in  relation  to  that  of  architecture.  The  small 
audience — it  scarcely  numbered  over  a 
dozen — is  not,  however,  a hopeful  sign.  We 
could  find,  it  is  true,  iio  mention  of  this  paper 
in  the  calendar  of  the  official  notes  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  and  it  might  be 
desirable  to  point  out  to  those  responsible 
for  the  well-being  of  the  society  that  men  of 
Mr.  Lee’s  ability  and  standing  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  give  up  their  valuable  time  lor 
the  benefit  of  the  Association  if  there  is  not  a 
more  encouraging  response  in  the  form  of  a 
larger  attendance  of  members. 


A SPECIAL  three  days’  sale  of  needle- 
work, of  bric-a-brac,  and  of  can’ed 
English  and  Flemish  furniture  was  held  last 
week  at  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework, 
at  Exhibition-road,  South  Kensington.  There 
is  much  of  interest  to  architects  in  the  work- 
rooms and  sale-rooms  of  this  school,  which 
are  open  all  the  year  round.  Besides  some 
valuable  Flemish  tapestry,  we  may  draw 
attention  to  some  Gothic  panelling  in  oak  from 
Belgium.  It  consists  of  a dado,  62  ft.  in 
length  and  three  panels  high,  finished  with  a 
moulding:  the  lower  panels  are  linen-fold, 
and  the  upper  carved  with  scroll  foliage  of  a 
German  tyjm  ; the  carving  has  a good  relief, 
and  the  whole  height  is  about  6 ft.  In  the 
Oak-room  is  a bedstead  from  the  Archbishop's 
Palace  at  Malines,  of  a somewhat  later 
period.  It  is  a canopied  enclosure,  the  back 
and  one  end  being  of  plain  panelling,  while 
the  foot  has  an  open  arcade  of  four  arches ; 
the  front  opening  is  enclosed  by  caryatid 
angels  and  grotesque  carvings  supporting  a 
good  frieze  and  cornice  ; the  bed-plinth  is 
divided  up  and  well  panelled.  In  an  adjoin- 
ing room  are  some  chairs  of  Louis  XVI 
date  with  elastic  cane  backs  and  seats,  the 
cane  being  gilded  and  set  in  an  enamelled 
wood  framework,  carrying  us  back  to  a time 
when  cane-work  was  not  confined  to  the 
commoner  sets  of  furniture.  Some  modern 
beaten  brass  - work,  executed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Fairfax  Wade,  should  be 
mentioned.  We  may  state  that  the 
school  execute  architects’  designs  in 
needlework,  some  good  copies  of  old 
work  being  shown,  as  well  as  some 
church  work  executed  from  the  designs  of 
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Messrs.  Morris,  Wade,  and  Selwyn  Image. 
By  the  latter  there  is  an  altar-cloth  worked 
with  three  archangels  and  two  attendants  ; 
the  figures  are  in  outline  of  dark  brown  silk 
on  a white  cloth,  and  are  connected  together 
by  a broad  band  of  foliage  worked  in  green 
wool,  the  style  being  bold,  so  as  to  be  effec- 
tively seen  at  a distance.  A fine  old  btble 
of  1640  (R.  Barker,  London)  is  shown,  in  a 
case  copied  from  that  worked  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library ; 
the  design  has  conventional  roses  and  scrolls, 
the  back  having  an  upright  stem  with  roses 
upon  it ; all  these  are  in  gold  upon  deep-red 
velvet.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
work  of  the  School,  and  architects  will  be 
interested  in  it  as  a place  where  they  can 
have  their  designs  e.xecuted  under  their  own 
supervision,  which  is  welcomed  by  the 
authorities. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Institute  was  held  at  9,  Conduit-street,  on 
Monday  last,  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson 
(President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Tavenor  Perry  read  a paper  entitled 
“ The  Influence  of  the  Hanseatic  League  on  the 
Architecture  of  Northern  Europe.” 

Mr.  Perry  said  that  his  paper  would  not  be  an 
account  of  how  one  district  and  alien  style 
affected  another,  but  its  object  would  be  rather 
to  show  how  the  living  and  progressive  styles  of 
succeeding  periods  became  transformed  by  the 
necessities  and  peculiarities  of  an  influential  and 
semi-political  association  of  merchants  who 
inherited  and  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the 
earlier  German  schools  at  a time  when  German 
architecture  was,  to  quote  the  recent  Address  by 
Sir  Frederic  Leighton,*  “ Stamped  witha  stateli- 
ness and  nobility  to  which  the  days  of  the 
Minnesanger  were  surely  more  propitious  than 
those  of  the  rugged  burghers  who  were  soon  to 
rise  to  power  and  to  rule  in  the  art-producing 
world.”  In  the  course  of  several  visits  he  had 
paid  to  the  lands  about  the  Baltic  Sea,  he  had 
been  much  impressed  by  the  similarity  existing 
between  the  buildings,  however  widely  they  were 
scattered,  and  however  divided  were  the  provinces 
by  ethnographic  or  political  differences.  In  other 
countries  more  or  less  homogeneous  in  their 
governments  and  people,  such  as  France  or  Spain, 
strong  local  differences  in  style  always  existed ; 
but  over  the  vast  area  of  Northern  Europe  which 
stretches  from  the  sand-dunes  of  the  English 
Channel  to  the  granite  islands  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  there  could  only  be  said  to  have  been  one 
tyle  carried  on  throughout  the  Middle  Ages — a style 
quite  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  executed  with  a uniformity  of  detail, 
marking  a distinct  and  complete  school.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  geological  conditions  of  the 
countries  to  account  for  such  coincidences ; and 
the  similarities,  so  obvious,  were  evidently  due  to 
other  than  merely  geographical  or  political  acci- 
dents. The  subject  was  too  large  and  the  countries 
involved  too  extensive  and  scattered  for  any  one 
person,  and  certainly  for  any  one  architect  still 
engaged  in  practice,  to  deal  with  in  anything  like 
an  exhaustive  way,  but  he  had  made  an  attempt  to 
put  together  such  information  as  he  had  been  able 
to  acquire,  with  the  idea  of  sketching  the  outline  of 
a theory,  to  be  filled  in  hereafter  or  corrected  by 
those  who  may  have  had,  or  may  obtain,  better 
advantages  in  further  information  or  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  buildings.  Mr.  Perry  then 
gave  a brief  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
League,  and  afterwards  an  account  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Baltic  style,  together  with 
some  of  the  most  marked  features  in  its  arrange- 
ments and  details  ; and,  later,  he  endeavoured  to 
show  in  what  way  it  affected  the  architecture 
of  surrounding  countries,  and  how  far  the 
influence  of  the  later  phases  of  the  style 
still  survives.  He  pointed  out  how,  in 
its  gradual  rise,  the  centre  of  authority  of  the 
League  shifted  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  effect  of 
this  change  on  the  architecture  of  the  district. 
The  earlier  influences  of  Cologne,  first  on 
Hildesheim,  and  then,  through  Hildesheim,  on 
Denmark  and  the  Baltic  coasts,  were  manifest  in 
the  great  apsidal  churches  of  Ribe,  Roeskilda, 
and  Lund  ; but  when,  later,  Liibeck  became  the 
head  of  the  League,  she  also  became  the  centre  of 
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architectural  influence,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
in  the  north  of  Germany  were  much  more  affected 
and  inspired  by  the  Dom  of  Liibeck  than 
by  the  far  finer,  but  less  German,  Cathedral 
of  Cologne.  Wherever  the  agents  of  the 
League  settled,  they  seemed  to  have  indoc- 
trinated the  people  in  the  mysteries  of  brick- 
making, until,  in  countries  where  stone  and 
granite  had  always  been  used,  the  new-fashioned 
brick  eliminated  the  nobler  material.  Besides 
this,  there  were  peculiarities  of  detail  and  design, 
partly  arising  from  these  causes,  and  partly  due 
to  mere  localisms,  which  were  evident  in  the 
buildings  throughout  the  countries  controlled 
by  the  League.  The  home  of  the  League 
and  its  principal  cities  were  in  Wendland, 
which  embraced  Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  and 
parts  of  Lower  Saxony,  a country  of  great  sandy 
plains  sprinkled  over  with  huge  granite  boulders 
brought  down  by  the  ice  from  higher  latitudes. 
Here  stone  was  only  to  be  procured  by  importa- 
tion from  Sweden  or  elsewhere  at  great  expense, 
and  the  architecture  which  grew  up  was  almost 
exclusively  of  granite  and  brick.  In  Slralsund, 
however,  which  had  closer  dealings,  perhap.s, 
than  any  other  of  the  Hanse  ports  with 
Sweden  and  Wisby,  stone  continued  to  be  used 
for  ornamental  purposes  in  connexion  with 
bricks ; and  in  the  beautiful  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  erected  between  1311  and  1330,  the 
capitals,  bases,  and  string-courses  were  of 
Swedish  limestone.  . . . Throughout  Sweden 
and  Norway  were  fine  beds  of  building 

stone,  easily  procurable,  but  in  the  Hansa 
town  of  Bergen  the  two  churches  were  of  brick- 
work ; Upsalda  Cathedral  was  mainly  brick ; 
and  although  the  earlier  work  of  Linkbping,  Lund, 
and  Orebro,  was  executed  in  stone,  the  later 
additions  on  the  western  fronts  were  wholly  in 
red  brick.  In  Livonia,  again,  where  limestone 
abounds,  such  old  buildings  as  still  remain  in  the 
Hansa  towns  of  Reval  and  Riga  were  mainly  of 
brick.  The  case  of  Wisby  and  the  buildings  of 
Gotland  were  wholly  exceptional.  This  island, 
like  the  neighbouring  one  of  Oland,  contained 
good  building  stone,  of  which  most  of  the 
churches  were  built  during  the  period  when 
Wisby,  having  risen  into  importance  after  the 
destruction  of  Jomsborg,  looked  to  Cologne  as 
the  head  of  the  League;  and,  besides,  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Wisby  by  the  Danes, 
although  it  consolidated  the  power  of  the 
League,  came  too  soon  to  allow  the  later  influ- 
ence of  Liibeck  .0  considerably  affect  its  buildings. 
After  mentioning  some  examples  of  this 
influence  on  Hull  and  other  places  in  England, 
and  tracing  to  it  the  introduction  and 
development  of  that  brick  architecture  which 
culminated  in  such  edifices  as  Hatfield  and 
Hampton  Court  ; Mr.  Perry  next  referred  to 
those  features  of  architectural  treatment  which 
must  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  Baltic  style, 
and  which,  he  said,  distinguished  it,  even  more 
perhaps  than  ihe  material  employed,  from  other 
contemporary  Gothic  work.  The  most  important 
of  these,  the  arrangement  of  the  church  plans, 
seemed  to  have  been  overlooked  by  most  writers 
on  the  subject,  and  was  not  referred  to  in 
Fergusson's  Handbook,  although  the  two  excep- 
tional plans  of  the  Dom  and  Marien-Kirche  at 
Liibeck  were  therein  published.  Yet  this  plan 
was  essentially  different  from  the  methods 
adopted  in  France  and  England.  The  great 
differences  existing  between  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  plans  of  the  eastern 
terminations  of  French  and  Baltic  churches 
had  scarcely  been  noticed,  and  no  attempt 
seemed  to  have  been  made  to  account  for 
them  ; yet  a comparison  of  the  plans  of 
the  Cathedrals  of  Liibeck  and  Cologne  would  show 
that  their  designs  could  not  have  been  deve- 
loped from  the  same  starting-point,  or  have  been 
arrived  at  by  the  same  methods.* 


Mr.  R.  Phen^  Spiers,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Tavenor  Perry,  said  it  was  nearly 
thirty  years  since  the  writer  of  the  paper,  who 
was  the  first  Pugin  Travelling  Student,  decided  in 
making  his  tour  to  see  what  influence  the 
cathedrals  had  on  the  buildings  surrounding 
them.  Mr.  Perry  then  took  the  Cathedral  of 
Durham,  and  made  an  elaborate  and  careful 


* It  may  be  as  well  to  make  it  clear  to  our  readers  that 
the  reason  we  give  only  short  summaries  of  papers  read  at 
the  Institute,  while  we  usually  print  the  Architectural 
Association  papers  nearly  in  full,  is  merely  in  response  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  who  prefer  to 
consider  their  papers  as  copyright,  and  to  retain  the  full 
paper  for  their  own  publication.  As  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy  we  have  our  own  opinion,  but  the  Institute  of  course 
have  a right  to  their  literary  property  if  they  choose  to 
exercise  it. 


Study  of  it.  He  (the  speaker)  had,  on  several 
occasions  since,  suggested  to  the  Pugin  students 
that  they  should  follow  a similar  system  to  that 
which  Mr.  Perry  originated,  but  without  success. 
Mr.  Perry  had  apparently  still  carried  the  idea  in 
his  mind,  and,  as  the  result  of  a survey  extending 
over  many  years,  had  produced  a most  valuable 
and  suggestive  paper.  In  the  hope  that  students 
would  even  be  inclined  to  go  a little  further,  to 
the  Baltic  provinces,  he  had  brought  down 
some  drawings  of  the  old  towns  there.  Dantzig 
was  interesting  in  this  sense — that  the  church 
had  a somewhat  different  character  to  those 
Mr.  Perry  had  referred  to.  It  was  begun 
by  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  to 
whom  reference  had  been  made.  The  church 
was  of  considerable  magnitude,  being  about 
350  ft.  in  length  and  some  100  ft.  wide,  with  a 
vaulting  of  9S  ft.,  so  that  its  stupendous  eflect ' 
and  grandeur  would  be  imagined.  The  Castle  of 
Marienburg,  near  Dantzig,  was  also  interesting, 
as  having  been  the  seat  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  for  153  years  ; there  were  portionsj 
of  an  older  Schloss,  which  existed  prior  to 
their  settlement.  That  which  would  be  most 
interesting  to  architects  was  the  great  hall 
in  which  the  conclaves  were  held.  The  stone 
tracery  introduced  into  the  windows  of  the 
building  was  rather  suggestive  of  Venetian' 
influence,  and  it  was  possible,  although  he  could 
not  find  it  stated  in  the  German  guide-books,  that 
Venetian  masons  were  sent  over  to  carry  out  this 
work.  In  Mr.  Perry’s  paper,  he  had  pointed  out 
that  the  principle  of  the  chevet  was  of  German 
and  not  of  French  origin.  Looking  at  Mr. 
Perry’s  diagrams,  there  seemed  to  be  some  reason  \ 
for  that,  but,  at  the  same  time,  although  he ' 
contended  that  the  French  chapels  were  always 
arranged  on  the  outside  of  the  choir  aisle,  the 
Hanseatic  churches  had  their  chapels  placed  on 
the  outside  of  the  central  apse. 

Mr.  Perry  remarked  that  the  one  was  outside 
the  semi-circle,  and  the  other  outside  the  polygonal 
figure. 

Mr.  Phen^  Spiers,  continuing,  said  that  Mr. 
Perry  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  agree  that  there 
could  not  have  been  much  Hanseatic  influence  in 
the  case  of  Westminster  Abbey,  but  he  appeared 
afterwards  to  fancy  there  might  have  been  some 
connexion  between  the  two,  the  chief  reason  for 
that  being  the  influence  of  the  League  at  the  time 
when  the  Westminster  chevet  was  being  built. 
There  was,  however,  another  reason  which  might 
be  given  for  the  peculiar  arrangement.  The  first 
building  erected  by  Henry  III.  to  Edward  the  I 
Confessor’s  church,  was  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  | 
was  30  ft.  wide,  and,  as  the  wall  had  been  found  j 
close  to  the  east  end  of  Henry  VII.  chapel,  it 
showed  that  it  must  have  been  of  extraordinary  ' 
length.  When  it  was  determined  some  twenty 
years  later  to  build  a chevet,  in  imitation 
of  those  being  erected  in  all  French  cathedrals, 
it  naturally  followed  that,  with  the  much  wider' 
chapels,  they  would  extend  west  of  the  apse, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  western  buttress, 
which  was  the  same  as  the  western  buttress  in  the 
Dom  at  Liibeck,  was  due  to  the  setting-out  of  the 
plan,  and  the  resemblance  accidental.  The  last 
paper  read  before  the  Architectural  Association 
was  one  by  Mr.  Bolton  on  practical  notes  on ' 
travelling.  The  author  of  that  paper  gave  advice 
with  regard  to  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  altogether  forgotten  Germany. 
He  (the  speaker)  was  always  ready  to  give  advice 
to  students  who  were  about  to  travel,  but  they 
seldom  asked  him  for  information  about  Germany. 
Mr.  Perry’s  paper  would  be  of  great  service, 
therefore,  in  pointing  out  the  very  great  interest 
of  the  North  German  churches.  His  last  tour 
there  was  made  three  years  ago,  when  he  visited, 
amongst  others,  the  churches  at  Paderborn  and 
Soest,  which  had  a magnificent  effect,  and  were 
most  valuable  studies  for  the  young  architect. 
The  cathedral  at  Munster  also  would  well  repay 
the  student,  even  if  he  did  not  extend  his  journey 
further. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  said  that  many  years  ago 
he  had  the  honour  of  bringing  this  subject  before 
the  Institute,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  it  had 
been  so  ably  followed  up  by  Mr.  Perry.  With 
respect  to  what  had  been  said  as  to  brickwork,  he 
knew  of  two  examples  dating  back  to  early  in  the 
twelfth  century,  viz.,  the  Schlosskirche  at  Qued- 
linburg,  and  the  church  at  Jerichau.  These  were 
both  very  large  churches,  and  entirely  different  in 
their  arrangement  to  any  of  those  referred  to  that 
evening.  Unfortunately,  both  of  these  churches 
had  been  terribly  restored  ; but  he  had  spoken  of 
them  as  they  appeared  to  show  a strong  brick 
influence,  anterior  to  the  period  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Perry.  He  had  refreshed  his  memory  last 
autumn  as  to  some  of  these  churches,  but  he 
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found  to  his  regret  that  in  almost  every  case 
•estorations  had  taken  place,  and  it  was  difficult 
•D  know  liow  much  of  the  original  work  remained. 
Nearly  all  the  churches  of  North  Germany,  from 
•he  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  were  on  the 
alan  of  three  aisles  of  equal  height,  which  cer- 
jainly  produced  a grand  effect  internally;  but 
here  was  a vast  space,  and  the  details,  as  regards 
he  doors,  arches,  and  windows,  were  repeated 
hroughout  the  church.  The  great  gateways  to 
;ome  of  the  towns  were  also  very  interesting. 
^Ir.  Fowler  concluded  by  seconding  the  vote  of 
jhanks. 

' Mr.  W.  H.  James  Weale  (South  Kensington 
i^Iuseuni)  said  it  was  only  of  late  years  that 
Lttention  had  been  given  to  the  influence  of 
he  art  of  one  country  on  another.  He  had 
jistened  to  the  paper  with  great  interest,  having 
inven  some  attention  to  the  influence  of  the 
jianse  on  h’lcmish  .rrchitecture.  One  or  two 
:>oints,  however,  he  would  demur  to,  such  as 
he  initiation,  in  the  countries  in  which  the 
lansc  was  established  of  the  art  of  brick-making, 
ie  believed  that  brick  was  used  in  Flanders 
•rior  to  any  influence  of  the  Ilanse.  In  that 
iountry  three  influences  were  at  work,  the  first 
peing  that  of  the  Benedictines,  as  shown  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Cathedral  at  Bruges  ; secondly, 
le  Cistercian  influence,  which  brought  in  French 
rchitecture  ; and  next,  the  influence  of  the 
Ichool  of  Tournay.  The  stonemasons  erected 
pany  buildings  of  stone  in  Flanders,  but,  at  the 
lime  time,  there  was  always  brick  construction 
loing  on,  and  there  were  remains  of  brick- 
[mrk  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
ome  of  the  village  churches.  Fine  examples 
[f  brickwork  were  to  be  found  at  Ghent 
nd  Bruges.  As  to  Damme,  he  did  not  think 
le  Ilanse  had  any  influence  on  the  building  of 
•le  Hotel  de  Ville  in  that  town.  The  Cathedral 
if  St.  Sauveur  at  Bruges  diflercd  much  from  the 
ther  churches  there  in  the  setting-out  of  the 
ve  chapels.  Its  architect  was  employed  by  the 
lanse  to  build  their  Hotel  at  Bruges,  and  had  no 
pubt  visited  the  other  Ilanse  towns,  so  that  he 
uilt  the  five  chapels  on  a different  plan  to  any- 
jing  else  to  be  found  in  Flanders,  and  very  much 
ti  the  plan  of  the  chapels  at  Liibeck.  The 
rrangement  of  those  chapels  had  always  struck 
m as  being  peculiar,  but  very  grand, 
i Mr.  ri.  W.  Brewer  said  that  through  the  whole 
t Germany  there  were  two  distinct  kinds  of 
urches.  One  was  a class  built  in  the 
minions  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Prince 
ishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  ; 
■e  other  was  erected  in  the  Free  Towns, 
hose  built  by  the  Prince  Bishops  required  a 
hmber  of  chapels,  whereas  the  churches  in  the 
ree  Towns  were  constructed  to  hold  very 
rge  congregations  served  by  a few  priests.  In 
♦iscopal  cities,  like  Cologne  and  Bamberg,  it 
ould  be  found  that  the  churches,  as  a rule,  had 
eir  clearstories,  a certain  number  of  chapels, 
insepts,  and  generally  more  than  one  apse ; 
(lereas  in  the  I ree  Towns  the  churches  simply 
Insi.sted  of  vast  halls,  with  the  aisles  sometimes 
jrried  round  the  apse.  The  German  arrange- 
snt  of  the  apse  was  very  puzzling,  and  Sir 
I Leighton,  in  a paper  read  at  'the  Royal 
bademy,  found  much  fault,  and  to  a certain 
itent  justly  so,  with  the  apse  of  the  cathedral 

1 Augsburg.  Two  architects  had  been  at 
)rk  there.  The  first  planned  the  arches 
und  his  apse  the  same  width  as  those  in 

2 choir,  and  as  the  arches  of  the  choir  were 
ide,  it  gave  a slight  cant  to  the  arches,  so  that 

t sy  appeared  almost  to  give  the  effect  of  a 
uare-ended  church.  Fle,  however,  got  an 
'.ernate  arrangement  of  square  and  triangular 
ys,  and  that  led  to  his  arranging  nine  chapels 
und  the  chevet.  The  man  had  certainly  an 
flea  in  his  head,  but  the  architect  who  succeeded 
itn  made  the  whole  design  absurd,  by  putting 
J;iuge  window  in  the  east  bay,  and  leaving  the 
tier  bays  with  only  little  holes  up  in  the  vault- 
j.  Mr.  Perry  had  referred  to  painting  on 
•.ckwork,  and  he  (the  speaker)  had  come  upon 
I ne  remarkable  examples  in  Germany.  The 
iangest  specimen  he  had  ever,  met  with  was  on 
walls  of  Ingolstadt,  a town  which  retained 
jirly  alMts  ancient  walls,  gates,  and  towers. 
;iie  machicolations  were  absolutely  painted  upon 
Ji;  walls,  and  the  remainder  of  the  space  was 
|)red  out  like  stone.  He  had  seen  a tower 
j.h  painted  windows  and  men  looking  out 
It  them.  There  was  one  fact  which  strongly 
•X^roborated  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Perry 
' to  the  use  of  brickwork  in  London, 
uen  Ralph  Jocelyn,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  1477, 
etored  the  City  walls,  he  found  those  by 
..Uersgate  and  Cripplegate  were  in  a bad 
■bdition.  Now,  although  the  walls  were  of 
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stone,  he  built  his  parapets  and  additions  in  red 
brick,  as  could  be  seen  by  some  of  the  old 
engravings  at  the  Guildhall. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Flower  wished  that  Mr.  Perry  would 
say  a word  or  two  more  about  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  attribute  English  brickwork  to 
German  or  Hanseatic  influence,  It  would  be 
interesting  if  he  could  say  that  he  had,  in  the 
course  of  his  reading,  come  across  any  definite 
traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Hanse  merchants, 
in  importing  bricks,  doing  the  work  of  brick- 
making,  or  in  any  way  influencing  the  trade.  So 
far,  they  had  only  had  coincidences. 

The  President  said  the  paper  that  evening  led 
one  to  reflect  on  the  intimate  connexion  between 
commerce  and  architecture.  Originally  a small 
association  of  merchants,  this  League  became 
ultimately  an  association  of  great  cities,  spreading 
their  influence  and  exercising  political  power,  not 
only  in  their  own  town?,  but  also  in  foreign 
lands.  The  connexion  between  commerce  and  art 
was  very  direct  and  remarkable.  It  was  illustrated 
over  and  over  again  in  the  world’s  history,  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  the  case  of  their  own 
country,  which  spread  its  influence  not  only  over 
their  own  land,  but,  in  these  days  of  colonisation, 
to  the  most  distant  ends  of  the  world.  How 
much,  then,  did  it  behove  them  to  realise  the 
influence  their  own  art  might  exercise  on  this  land 
and  the  countries  they  colonised.  A league  con- 
sisted of  individuals,  and  it  would  be  well  if  each 
individual  architect,  composing  what  might  be 
termed  the  league  of  architects,  would  only 
realise  that  he  should  design  not  merely  for  his 
own  delectation,  or  to  indulge  his  own  fancies, 
but  that  his  designs  would  have  an  influence  for 
good  or  evil  on  his  own  day  and  generation,  and  on 
succeeding  ages  also.  If  architects  only  realised 
that,  he  believed  they  would  be  more  careful  in 
the  designs  they  sometimes  gave  birth  to. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Tavenor  Perry,  in  replying,  said  that  Mr. 
Weale  had  thrown  a new  light  on  St.  Sauveur  at 
Bruges.  Referring  to  a painting  upon  brickwork 
at  Tattersall  Castle,  in  this  country,  it  would  be 
found  that  in  the  brick  groining  they  had  plastered 
over  the  soffit,  and  had  painted  the  brick  joints 
on  the  plaster.  As  to  brickwork  or  bricks 
coming  from  abroad,  he  believed  that  a great 
deal  of  the  bricks  used  at  Sandwich  were  im- 
ported from  Holl.\nd. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  meeting 
would  be  held  on  June  ii,  when  an  election  of 
members  would  take  place,  and  the  scrutineers 
appointed  at  the  annual  general  meeting  would 
bring  up  their  report,  and  declare  the  names  of 
those  elected  to  serve  on  the  Council  and  Stand- 
ing Committees,  and  to  act  as  auditors  for  the 
year  1894-5.  At  that  meeting  Mr.  Bernard 
Dicksee  and  Mr.  Lovegrove  would  raise  a dis- 
cussion on  the  election  of  Fello\vsof  the  Institute. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

THE  PRACTICAL  SIDE  OF  TRAVELLING. 

The  last  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association 
for  the  present  session  was  held  on  the  25th  ult., 
in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  (Pre- 
sident) in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected,  viz. : 
— Messrs.  R.  C.  Neat,  P.  A.  Lamb,  L.  Sage, 
and  P.  R.  Nathan. 

The  first  summer  visit  was  announced  to  take 
place  on  Saturday,  June  2,  to  the  Flouses  of 
Parliament  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  receiv’ed  a 
letter  from  the  Architectural  Association  Prize 
sub-Committee,  saying  they  had  unanimously 
awarded  the  studentship  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Brewer. 
The  sub-Committee  considered  Mr.  Brewer’s 
drawings  and  sketches  of  altogether  exceptional 
merit,  so  much  so  that  they  hoped  the  whole  of 
them  would  be  hung  at  a general  meeting,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  younger  students  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  who  might  be  competing  in 
future  years. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Stirling  Lee 
for  his  lecture  on  Sculpture  on  the  preceding 
evening ; and  it  was  stated  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  any  Architectural  Association 
students  at  the  Vale,  30G,  King’s-road,  on 
Saturday,  June  2. 

Election  for  Officers. 

The  President  said  that,  before  calling  on  the 
scrutineers  to  hand  in  the  results  of  the  election, 
he  thought  it  right  to  refer  to  a circular  which  had 
been  sent  to  various  members  gf  the  Association. 
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The  Committee  felt, — and  he  had  been  asked  to 
express  their  feeling, — that  such  circulars  were  not 
at  all  desirable.  They  wished  in  no  way  to  curtail 
the  liberty  of  the  members,  but  it  was  not  right 
that  one  section  of  the  Association  should 
endeavour  to  influence  the  election  of  the  Com- 
mittee representing  the  general  body.  It  was 
obvious  that  if  that  idea  were  carried  out  still 
further,  and  each  class  sent  round  a circular,  the 
whole  thing  would  tend  to  disorganise  the  Associa- 
tion, and  would  lead  to  a state  of  affairs  which 
would  be  most  deplorable.  He  did  not  suppose 
for  a moment  that  there  was  any  improper  inten- 
tion in  sending  out  the  circular,  but  it  was  better 
not  to  circularise,  if  possible,  as,  amongst  other 
drawbacks,  it  led  outsiders  to  make  unkind 
remarks  about  the  Association. 

The  President  then  read  the  report  of  the 
scrutineers,  which  stated  that  438  voting  papers 
had  been  sent  in,  of  which  17  were  rejected  as 
inv'alid.  The  result  was  as  follows  : — Unopposed  ; 
as  President,  >rr.  E.  W.  Mountford;  hon. 
treasurer,  Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt ; hon.  librarian,  Mr. 
Stonhold ; hon.  secretaries,  Messrs.  F.  T.  W. 
Goldsmith  and  B.  W.  Fletcher ; elected  as  Vice- 
Presidents,  Mr.  A.  B.  Pite,  273  votes ; Mr.  F. 
C.  F.  Hooper,  1S7  votes.  As  ordinary  members 
of  Committee,  Mr.  W.  D.  Carbe  376  votes ; 
Mr.  J.  Begg  306  votes  ; Mr.  E.  S.  Gale  306  votes; 
Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow  296  votes  ; Mr.  Paul  Water- 
house  291  votes  ; Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe  287  votes 
Mr.  G.  H.  F.  Prynne  274  votes ; Mr.  T.  Moore, 
255  votes  ; Mr.  W.  H.  Seth  Smith,  254  votes; 
and  Mr.  Owen  Fleming  205  votes.  The  above 
formed  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Earle  proposed  that  the  votes  given  to  the 
whole  of  the  candidates  should  be  announced. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Brodie,  but,  on  being 
put  to  the  meeting,  the  voting  was  so  close  that 
the  President  thought  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
the  matter  as  it  stood.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
then  passed  to  the  scrutineers. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  W.  M.  Wonnacott, 
seconded  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Beale,  a cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  retiring  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  other  officers  of  the  Association, 
which  was  duly  acknowledged  by  the  President. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Bolton  then  read  a paper  on  “The 
Practical  Side  of  Travelling,”  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  ; — 

In  deciding  on  any  proposed  tour  a certain 
amount  of  previous  study  is  generally  advisable, 
and  is  to  be  obtained  either  from  those  who  have 
been  there  or  from  books. 

As  to  books  it  is  very  annoying  on  your  return 
to  find  that  you  have  failed  to  see  some  well- 
known  example  in  some  place  you  have  visited, 
and  of  which  you  have  seen  drawings  in  some 
book.  Many  illustrations  of  old  work  are  sensa- 
tional in  character,  and  sometimes  positively 
misleading,  but  have  a value  if  you  have  seen  the 
thing  itself.  The  best  plan  of  study  to  adopt  is 
to  arrange  your  notes  under  the  names  of  towns, 
placed  in  alphabetical  order,  putting  down  the 
work  of  all  styles,  the  name  of  the  artist,  and  the 
description  of  drawings.  These  notes  are  best  on 
foolscap  sheets  of  paper  which  can  be  pinned 
together  and  taken  with  you.  You  will  soon  be 
able  to  judge  what  is  worth  an  effort  to  see,  and 
what  is  not,  according  to  the  credit  you  assign  to 
each  artist  after  seeing  a few  examples. 

The  one  indispensable  book  is  a guide-book  of 
the  latest  edition,  and  the  best  repute,  however 
dear,  as  information  is  money  in  travelling,  and  a 
mistake  in  making  an  excursion  or  choosing  an 
hotel  would  easily  cost  double  the  price  of  any 
guide-book,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  tips 
to  local  touts,  rendered  unnecessary  hy  good 
maps.  For  Italy  Baedeker  is  best,  for  Spain 
Murray,  and  for  France  Hachette,  and  I specially 
recommend  the  Departmental  Guides  of  the 
latter,  which  are  very  useful  indexes  of  all  th.at 
there  is  of  interest,  in  each  town  or  village  of  the 
Department. 

Calling  on  people  is  not  always  successful  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  positive  information  on 
points  of  detail ; “Oh,  you  know,  you  just  take 
a bag,  and  go  right  south,  and  come  back  by 
degrees,”  being  one  style  of  friendly  advice. 
As  to,  going  direct  south  when  on  a long  tour, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  either  way.  One  reason, 
against,  is  that  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  start 
so  early  in  the  year,  and  another  is  that  you  are 
translated  into  a new  style  of  work  which  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  your  own  ; whereas  if  you  go  by 
degrees  through  France  you  pass  through  districts 
full  of  work  which  resembles,  but  is  better  than, 
what  you  are  doing  at  home,  and  naturally  you 
can  get  to  work  on  it  at  once.  Moreover, (when  you 
do  arrive  south,  you  will  have  acquired  some  skill 
in  drawing,  and  have  learnt  something  of  the 
later  results,  and  meaning,  of  the  earlier  work 
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which  is  met  with  further  south.  It  is,  of  course, 
a question  of  season  and  climate  which  you  must 
look  into.  Egypt  is  visited  in  the  winter,  Greece 
in  the  early  spring,  Rome  is  left  after  Easter, 
Florence  at  the  end  of  July,  and  so  on.  Spain 
can  be  visited  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  a 
winter  in  Seville  may  be  most  agreeable. 

As  to  the  countries  to  visit,  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many are  good  for  brickwork  and  small  buildings 
allied  to  our  own;  France  should  make  you 
logical,  Spain  critical,  and  Italy  enthusiastic, 

Programme  is  the  great  feature  of  French  work, 
the  logical  following  out  of  certain  ideas,  ex- 
cluding others  considered  as  non-essentials. 
Spanish  work  invites  criticism  by  the  dash  with 
which  the  work  appears  to  have  been  done,  for 
form,  outline,  and  programme  are  less  considered, 
and  things  are  often  either  masterpieces  or 
absurdities.  In  Italy  you  will  be  roused  to  enthu- 
siasm, because  there  you  will  see  good  work  of 
all  styles,  and  the  early  origins  of  most  subse- 
quent developments,  as  well  as  the  acknowledged 
masterpieces  of  all  the  three  arts. 

Leaving,  however,  these  generalities  of  where 
to  go,  let  us  consider  w’hat  we  have  to  take  with 
us. 

The  subject  of  to-night,  the  “ Practical  Side  of 
Travelling  ■’ can  only  be  useful  if  treated  with  a 
detail  which  has  a large  element  of  the  ridicttlous, 
but  I am  not  afraid  that  you  will  fail  to  perceive 
that  side  of  the  question.  However,  to  begin 
with  the  question  of  luggage — I never  knew  any 
one  who  took  too  little,  but  some  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  send  half  theirs  home  again.  The  easy 
manner  in  which  the  would-be  traveller  dismisses 
the  subject  previous  to  departure  is  in  amusing 
contrast  to  his  sentiments  a few  hours  past  the 
Channel.  I had  once  to  use  all  my  influence  to 
prevent  a friend  coming  out  to  me  in  Italy,  plus 
aportmanteau,  but  he  candidly  owned,  on  arrival, 
that  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Calais  than  he 
was  thankful  to  have  only  a Gladstone. 

Gne  reason  for  this  luggage  question,  which  it 
would  take  too  long  to  e.vamine  in  detail,  is  that 
the  heavy  luggage  is  registered,  and  hence  there 
are  nothing  like  the  numbers  of  porters  at  the 
stations  that  we  have.  In  making  a change,  or 
getting  into  a train,  you  will  probably  have  to 
rely  upon  yourself,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  be  able  to  carry  your  goods,  yourself,  at  need. 
This  condition  is  the  determining  one  in  all 
points  of^  luggage.  Registration  is  fallacious, 
because,  first,  it  involves  arriving  early  at  the 
station,  the  process  ceasing  ten  minutes  before  the 
train  goes  ; consequently  there  is  generally  a 
great  crowd  at  the  luggage  barrier,  and  it  is  most 
annoying  to  have  to  be  waiting  about  for  your 
turn,  when  you  want  to  be  securing  your  place  in 
the  train.  Secondly,  it  involves  waiting  at  the 
other  end,  as  the  process  of  delivering  the  luggage 
does  not  commence  till  the  train  is  gone,  and  is 
often  very  slow,  as  in  Paris,  where,  I am  told, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  a common  time  to 
wait.  Hence,  if  you  had  nothing  registered  you 
would  have  been  off,  and  arrived  in  your  hotel  in 
the  same  space  of  time.  Finally,  you  can  only 
register  as  far  as  the  ticket  goes : luggage  above  a 
certain  weight  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  in  some 
countries  no  allowance  is  made  at  all. 

Assuming,  then,  that  nothing  larger  than  a 
Gladstone  is  admissible,  the  next  question  is 
number  of  inches.  Here  the  Indian  mail  gives  a 
clue.  The  mail  through  Italy  hasa  limit  of  20 in. 
by  10  in.  by  12  in.,  and  I have  had  a 24  in.  taken 
to  the  van.  The  same  24  in.,  I may  add,  I was 
only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  later  on  for  a 20  in., 
which  I consider  the  largest  size  necessary  even 
for  a year. 

So  much  for  No.  i ; next,  as  we  are  architects, 
comes  the  question  what  size  board  shall  we  take. 

Finally,  I decided  on  a half  imperial,  which  is 
really  an  excellent  size.  I then  had  a case  made 
of  waterproof  canvas  bound  with  leather,  opening 
the  long  side,  with  two  straps  and  two  buttons 
for  the  flap.  This  case  is  best  ivith  a flat,  light, 
iron  bar  along  the  top  to  attach  the  handle  to,  as, 
otherwise,  you  will  find  that  the  flap  will  pull  out 
of  shape. 

Have  this  case  wide  enough  to  take  the  half 
imperial  board  (in  a 2s.  6d.  portfolio  with 
T-square,  two  sets  squares,  and  12  in.  scale), 
a stool  that  will  fold  up  flat,  a roll  of  lining- 
paper,  and  an  easel. 

1st.  The  board.  This  you  will  find  best  without 
ledges,  but  framed  with  steel  in  the  thickness,  as 
made  by  Stanley  for  abroad. 

2nd.  The  portfolio.  This  is  useful  to  carry 
about  in  the  street,  as  it  excites  less  attention, 
and  also  to  hold  the  drawings  as  you  complete 
them,  and  the  paper  you  still  have  to  use. 

3rd.  The  T-square  ; for  abroad,  the  extra  cost 
of  mahogany  is  well  worth  while.  The  great 
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problem  is  the  length,  and  after  trying  both  ways, 

I advise  you  to  shorten  it,  so  that  its  total  length 
is  that  of  the  board.  It  is,  of  course,  sometimes 
a nuisance  that  it  will  not  reach  the  edge  of  the 
paper,  but  it  is  still  worse  to  carry  it  about 
projecting  in  a dangerous  manner  outside  the 
portfolio.  It  is  also  a troublesome  thing  because 
of  the  thickness  of  the  short  arm,  and  I think 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  buy  one  large  or  two 
smaller  sketching-blocks,  which  will  make  up 
the  level  over  the  rest  of  the  board’s  surface. 

4lh.  The  drawing-paper. — Take,  say,  six  sheets 
imperial  (cut  in  half)  of  hot-pressed  and  the  same 
of  90  lb.  cartridge,  with  some  cut  up  tracing- 
paper  and  a roll  of  lining-paper  ; this  latter  should 
be  the  best,  for  the  common  tears  easily  and  the 
other  is  only  lod.  a roll. 

5th.  Tlie  easel. — This  is  a matter  of  opinion, 
but  personally  I find  it  very  useful.  The  3s.  6d. 
sold  at  the  stores,  which  folds  in  a very  ingenious 
way,  ’s  a good  one  to  take,  and  you  might  have  it 
reconstructed  to  fold  into  three,  as  then  you  could 
stand  to  it  at  need. 

That  completes  our  second  package,  and  is  of 
course  only  necessary  if  you  are  going  away  for 
three  or  four  months.  If  for  less  lime,  the  third 
that  I am  about  to  describe  will  be  sufficient. 
This  is  a bag  or  case  of  canvas,  in  two  thicknesses, 
and  water-proof,  made  by  Pontifex  & Woed  (next 
to  Victoria  Station)  for  iSs.  6d.  It  has  two  divi- 
sions, one  of  which  will  take  a quarter  imperial 
board  and  a portfolio,  as  before  described,  while 
the  other  will  contain  your  things  for  a stay  of  on  ? 
or  two  nights.  It  has,  as  before,  two  straps  with 
a handle  and  buttoned  flap ; and  also  loops  in 
case  you  prefer  to  carry  it  as  a knapsack.  It 
should  contain — 1st.  A water-colour  case,  holding 
a short  box  of  twelve  paints,  a small  water-bottle, 
and  a pocket  for  tubes  of  colour  ; 2ncl.  A 33-ft. 
tape,  and  a small  ball  of  twine  with  a lead 
plummet  for  measuring  greater  heights ; 3rd.  A 
short  spirit-level,  most  useful  in  getting  certain 
heights,  as  of  bases,  &c.  ; 4th.  A pair  of  callipers 
of  wood,  opening  to  2 ft.,  useful  to  take  the 
diameter  of  shafts  and  other  things  otherwise 
very  troublesome  to  measure  ; 5th.  A pocket-case 
of  instruments  ; 6th.  A box  of  twelve  pencils, 
B.S.  Cohen  F being  the  best  for  all-round  pur- 
poses. So  much  for  the  architecture.  Then  a 
hand-size  hair-brush,  short  comb,  razors,  strop, 
soap  in  case,  short  clothes-brush,  small  box  of 
matches,  and  flannel  night-gown.  You  will  also 
find  that  you  can  get  two  white  shirts,  collars, 
and  a pair  of  socks  in  the  other  division  on 
occasion. 

Now  the  reason  why  you  will  want  a quarter 
imperial  board  as  well  as  a half  is  that  the  half  is 
mostly  for  use  at  the  hotel  for  drawing  out  what 
you  have  measured,  and,  secondly,  that  there  are 
many  short  excursions,  of  one  to  two  nights,  to 
be  made  from  a centre  point  where  you  would 
leave  your  other  two  packages.  Consequently,  I 
consider  this  No.  3 as  indispensable  in  any  trip, 
short  or  long. 

Now  for  the  fourth  package  : This  is  a rug, 
coal,  umbrella,  and  two  measuring  rods  in  a case, 
ma<le  up  into  a roll  with  mg  straps. 

The  author  then  went  into  various  suggestions 
as  to  clothes  to  be  taken,  &c.,  concluding  with 
the  recommendation  : — In  luggage  the  thing  to 
aim  at  is  to  have  only  the  absolutely  necessary,  and 
what  occupies  space  are  generally  things  which,  if 
we  exercised  a stricter  supervision,  we  should  leave 
behind.  After  a lime  you  will  know  exactly  what 
you  want,  and  will  be  able  to  get  ready  for  a 
journey  at  a few  hours’  notice,  and  yet  go  away 
without  leaving  the  indispensable  behind. 

After  luggage,  the  question  of  money  is  of  the 
first  importance.  It  may  govern  your  route  to 
an  extent  that  will  surprise  you,  and  your  stay  at 
any  place  may  be  either  cut  short  or  made  unduly 
long  by  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  supplies. 
Having  tried  several  plans,  I consider,  on  the 
whole,  that  Cook’s  or  Gaze’s  5/.  or  10/.  forms  are 
better  than  letters  of  credit  on  a private  bank, 
simply  because  their  list  of  agents  is  more  com- 
plete, and  contains  the  places  you  most  want  to 
visit,  whereas  the  agents  of  the  private  banks  are 
mostly  at  modern  centres  of  commerce,  which 
are  not  what  you  travel  to  see. 

At  your  bank  you  will  be  told,  probably  with  a 
patronising  smile  at  your  ignorance,  that  their 
credit-notes  can  be  changed  anywhere,  a pious 
delusion  which  one  wishes  they  might  have  to 
experience  for  themselves.  Not  only  will  you 
experience  a most  distrustful  reception  in  ten- 
dering such  paper  at  other  than  the  accredited 
agent,  but  the  branch  office  even  of  a credit 
society,  many  of  whose  other  offices  are  given  in 
your  letter  of  indication,  will  decline  to  pay  unless 
the  name  of  the  town  where  their  particular 
office  is  situated  is  given  in  the  list.  This  sounds 
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incredible,  but  has  happened  to  me  more  than 
once.  Consequently,  study  your  letter  of  indica- 
tion, and  note  the  towns  having  agents,  which 
you  will  pass,  and  arrange  to  lake  in  your  supplies 
at  intervals. 

Moreover,  in  France,  and  still  more  in  Spain, 
out  of  the  larger  towns,  and  sometimes  even 
there,  the  banks  are  very  shy,  and  raise  great 
difficulties  if  your  papers  are  not  exactly  correct. 
Consequently,  it  is  a very  good  plan  to  go  to  the 
bank  soon  after  arriving,  so  as  to  secure  that  you 
will  be  able  to  command  your  money ; and  if  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  you  will  have  time  to 
write  to  a head  office  or  to  London  in  order  to 
overcome  it. 

Remember  that  you  will  be  absolutely  helpless  , 
: if  you  have  no  money  abroad  ; the  smiling  counte- 
nance of  your  inaitj-e  d'hdtel  will  become  black 
as  night,  and  everywhere  you  will  find  yourself 
suspected.  Happy  indeed  you  will  be  if  you  find 
some  countryman  who  will  risk  a loan  to  carry 
you  to  some  other  town.  And  so,  if  you  meet 
any  other  Englishman  in  such  a plight,  endeavour 
to  assist  him,  as  you  hope  to  be  assisted  some 
other  day. 

If  you  decide  on  private-bank  letters  of  credit, 
observe  whether  tliey  are  payable  at  sight  or  not, 
because  I have  had  some  at  seven  days’  notice, 
which  made  a local  office  propose  that  I should 
wait  twelve  days  before  I received  the  money, 
being  the  time  to  write  to  Paris,  seven  days'* 
delay,  and  time  to  write  back.  A very  cheerful 
prospect  if  you  should  be  in  an  uninteresting 
place  1 

Remember  that  you  will  probably  stay  longest! 
in  small  places,  where  English  notes  are  almost 
unknown,  and  the  plan  of  carrying  five-pound 
notes,  which  may  answer  in  Italy  in  such  towns 
as  Pisa,  Genoa,  &€. , will  be  disastrous  elsewhere.- 
A good  hint  I can  give  you  is  to  carry  a few 
sovereigns  in  a watch  purse  as  a reserve,  as,  at  a 
sacrifice,  you  will,  I think,  be  able  to  change 
them  anywhere. 

Well,  then,  having  your  letters  of  credit  all 
right,  and  having  found  the  agency,  you  are  in 
presence  of  a difficulty,  and  tliat  is  to  obtain  the 
full  value  of  your  money.  Your  paper  states  that 
you  are  to  be  paid  in  the  local  currency  to  the  full 
value  without  deduction.  Moreover,  as  you  have 
paid  in  gold,  and  the  notes  are  payable  in  gold 
at  London,  there  is  a profit  to  be  made  on  the 
exchange,  and  you  are  entitled  to  the  market 
quotation  of  the  day.  Consequently,  in  France, 
you  ought  to  receive  25  francs  to  the  pound,/ 
plus  a premium  of  3d.  or4d.,  according  to  the 
market,  but  which  generally  amounts  to  zs.  6d, 
on  10/.  Now,  as  the  agents  can  always  wait  a 
rise,  there  need  be  no  scruple  on  your  part  in 
exacting  the  full  value  of  the  day  on  the  plea  that 
they  are  entitled  to  something,  as  you  may  be 
certain  they  will  not  lose  ; in  fact,  I doubt  if  you 
will  ever  gel  your  due.  lean,  I regret  to  say,  only 
recall  one  agency  where  I have  received  the  full, 
without  asking,  even  in  the  most  reputable 
liouses,  though  I can  remember  many  battles  on 
the  subject.  In  fact,  I confess  I have  got  tired 
of  lighting,  and  have  now  and  again  submitted  to 
the  loss,  and  even  to  an  absurd  deduction  for 
receipt  stamps. 

But  as  many  of  you  are  men-of-war,  you  will ' 
do  a good  service  to  the  weaker  brethren  by 
insisting  on  your  rights,  and  may  also  flatter  your- 
selves that  you  are  asserting  the  superiority  of 
English  currency. 

Of  course,  in  Italy.  Spain,  and  countries  with 
bad  finances,  you  will  get  very  much  more  than 
25  francs  to  the  i/.  As  I said  before,  it  depends 
on  the  market. 

Now,  before  you  start,  change  at  Charing-cross, 
say,  i/.,  so  as  to  be  able,  during  the  journey,  to 
pay  goods,  porters,  &c.,  in  local  value,  as  they 
will  only  accept  P'nglish  silver  at  a loss  ; and  do 
not,  by  the  way,  take  English  2^-d.  stamps  with 
you  to  send  home  your  letters  with,  as  sometimes 
happens.  In  Italy  and  Spain  at  present  there  is 
practically  no  gold  in  circulation,  but  as  the 
paper  notes  have  a forced  currency  that  will  not 
matter.  You  must  take  your  chance  as  to  these 
notes,  since  you  can  hardly  hope  to  know  good 
from  bad  without  much  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  you  must  take,  the 
expense  of  travelling  is  no  doubt  always  increas- , 
jng,  and  in  estimating  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  length  of  your  tour  and  the  plan  you  have  in 
view.  Sightseeing-travel  is  the  expensive  method, 
and  the  further  East  you  go  the  more  it  is  so. 
France  is  dearer  than  Italy,  which  is  the  cheapest 
country  I have  been  in.  A short  tour  is  also  much 
more  expensive  relatively,  because  the  initial  price 
of  the  ticket  out  raises  the  average  daily  price. 
You  ought  especially  on  a first  tour  to  keep 
exact  accounts  and  to  average  your  expenditure 
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•om  lime  to  time,  because  you  thus  learn  what 
onstitutes  the  chief  expense  in  travelling,  and 
.ow  you  can  best  reduce  the  average.  It  is 
ery  difficult  to  compare  the  relative  expendi- 
ure  of  students,  because  everything  depends  on 
he  style.  You  can  spend  any  sum,  as  some 
Americans,  who  get  through  extraordinary 
.mounts  for  what  they  do,  and  see. 

Long  stays  have  an  important  influence  on  the 
•verage,  because  such  items  as  hotel  tips,  porters, 
buses,  sacristans,  &c.,  which  bring  up  the 
.verage  enormously,  when  moving  about  rapidly, 
lecome  relatively  unimportant,  and  of  course  you 
an  make  better  terms  at  the  hotel. 

Well,  subject  to  these  considerations,  here  are 
onie  figures  of  probable  cost : nine  months,  ex- 
ending as  far  as  Athens,  150/.  ; .six  months 
"ranee  and  Italy,  lOo/.-iio/.  ; three  months, 
io/.-7o/.  ; two  months,  40/. -45/.  ; a month, 
25/. -*30/.  ; three  weeks,  20/. -25/.,  &.c.  All  these 
5suming  you  go  some  distance  away  from  home. 

These  figures  involve  comfortable  travelling, 
econd  class  on  through  journeys,  good  and  fair 
otels,  photos  and  occasional  excursions,  a drive 
low  and  again,  newspapers,  cafes,  &c.,  but 
nean  that  you  must  know  something  of 
he  language  for  the  longer  tours,  and  that  you 
nust  make  some  stays  of  three  weeks  to  a 
nonth  in  smaller  places,  where  you  can  live 
or  5s.  a day.  Of  course,  you  will  be  told  of 
ecord  cheap  tours,  but  remember  this,  you 
;o  to  work,  and  work  on  bad  food  in  badly- 
Irained  hotels  may  mean  fever,  which  is  decidedly 
lot  economical.  I have  read  accounts  of  tours 
vhere  from  the  remarks  made  as  to  weather, 
leople,  &c.,  I have  been  certain  that  the 
/riter  was  suft'ering  from  over-cheap  travelling. 
i.gain  it  is  a mistake  to  sacrifice  your  pleasure 
0 unrea.sonable  economy — I mean  by  omitting 
n occasional  excursion  or  other  semi-amusc- 
lent  on  the  score  of  expenditure,  because 
ou  will  find,  in  your  subsequent  recollection, 
uch  outings  form  the  most  pleasant  features  of 
he  trip.  But  if  you  do  make  such  excursions, 
.ee  that  you  have  the  means  to  do  the  thing 
|roperIy'.  One  sometimes  sees  people  abroad 
o such  things  in  a shabby  way,  instead  of 
milting  them  altogether. 

Start  your  tour  with  extreme  care  in  your 
ccounts  and  expenses,  as,  until  you  have  gained 
xperience,  you  will  waste  a great  deal  of  money, 
nd  will  thus  load  your  average  unduly,  and  it 
•ill  take  much  economy  to  counterbalance  it. 

A good  plan  is  to  make  up  your  accounts  on 
:aving  a place,  including  the  ticket  to  the  next 
lace,  and  the  hotel  bill,  tips,  &c.,  just  paid, 
.eckon  up  your  balance  in  the  train,  and  note 
le  amount  and  hour;  then,  by  deducting  from 
1C  similar  statement  on  the  last  departure,  you 
in  reckon  the  number  of  days  and  the  amount 
lent,  which  will  give  you  your  average. 

Mr.  Anstey,  in  Putic/i,  under  the  title  of  Tra- 
iling Companions,  has  given  a good  guide  to 
lis  subject  to  those  who  can  see  the  moral.  I 
ive  only  to  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  Scott’s 
Ivice  never  to  go  with  laymen,  if  you  want  to 
ork,  is  sound,  for,  as  he  says,  when  they  have 
wished  a place  you  want  to  begin. 

I think,  too,  that  some  similarity  of  age  is 
Ivisable  as  well  as  previous  acquaintance, 
;cause  we  all  go  through  certain  stages  of  beliefs, 
id  you  will,  in  the  abundance  of  your  time  for 
Iking,  infallibly  discuss,  not  .so  much  what  you 
e seeing,  as  general  theories  of  art,  and  to  hai'e 
' refute  your  cast-off  enthusiasms  in  the  person 
' a younger  companion  may  be  salutary,  but  is 
imewhat  wearing. 

Bear  in  mind  what  the  Master  of  Bailantrae 
id  to  Captain  Bourke  when  setting  out  on  their 
emorable  journey,  “ Either  let  us  agree  to  bear 
:l  things  at  each  other’s  hands,  or  else  let  us  part 
once.”  As  to  travelling  alone,  no  doubt  it 
'ocurcs  unanimity,  but  I [question  if  it  is  not 
;tter  to  bear  all  things  rather  than  to  be  too 
:uch  alone.  The  great  advantage  from  the 
lint  of  view  of  an  artist,  that  concentration 
mind  is  essential  to  the  receipt  of  impressions, 
hen  sight-seeing;  and,  in  working,  you  have  the 
Ivantage  of  being  free  to  undertake  things  that 
quire  time,  knowing  that  you  can  go,  or  stay, 
you  please.  France,  from  the  generally  genial 
laracter  of  the  people,  and  Italy,  on  account  of 
e greater  number  of  tourists  to  be  met  with, 
e the  best  countries  to  travel  alone  in,  but  do 
)t  do  so  in  Spain,  on  account  of  the  long,  unin- 
resting journeys  that  have  to  be  made  from 
wn  to  town,  and  the  not  very  sociable  character 
the  people,  for  a really  good  knowledge  of 
>anish  is  required  by  those  who  would  mix  with 
em.  Travelling  with  another  is  a drawback  to 
irning  the  language,  without  question,  and,  to 
; me  extent,  it  prevents  your  seeing  so  much  of 


the  country  and  people  ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  you  have  a friend  to  go  with,  excursions  on 
foot,  or  otherwise,  which  you  would  not  make  by 
yourself,  are  more  feasible,  and  this  especially 
is  the  case  in  those  which  are  made  for  the  sake 
of  the  scenery',  when  absence  of  work  to  do  might 
make  the  solitude  too  much  felt. 

It  is  hazardous  to  rely  on  finding  someone 
abroad,  as  you  will  generally  find  the  parties 
already  made  up,  and  fellow  students  are  not 
often  met  wdth  except  in  certain  of  the  larger 
centres.  It  is  an  interesting  chance  if  you  should 
be  able  to  travel  with  a foreigner,  especially  of 
your  own  age,  and  leads  to  a rapid  progress  in 
French,  w'hich  is  probably  what  he  will  speak. 

[The  author’s  remarks  as  to  hotels  and  living 
abroad  we  must  omit,  as  they  have  no  special 
reference  to  architectural  travel,  and  we  cannot 
afford  space  for  them  here  ; and  must  proceed  to 
the  portion  of  the  paper  which  has  special  bear- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  architectural  tourist.] 

Concierges  and  sacristans  should  not  be  ignored, 
and  according  to  the  country  should  be  their 
treatment.  In  France  they  are  very  powerful 
and  often  troublesome  ; in  Italy  and  Spain 
remember  that  attempts  to  postpone  your  visit 
to  their  customary  “to-morrow,”  may  be 
met  by  saying  that  you  are  leaving  to- 
morrow, or  to-day,  as  the  case  may  be, 
when  the  loss  of  the  prospective  Up  rnay 
be  found  to  be  effectual  in  removing  difficulties. 
In  Italy  the  direct  negative  is  generally  to  be  met 
by  persistence,  as  it  is  often  due  to  the  desire_  to 
avoid  trouble,  while  a courteous  and  hesitating 
negative  is  likely  to  be  final,  as  it  is  generally  a 
polite  preface  to  a refusal.  There  is  always  some- 
thing of  the  actor  about  the  Italian,  as  you 
remember  that  the  Pope,  w'hen  being  stormed  at 
by  Napoleon  the  Great,  was  heard  to  mutter 
“ Comedian,”  and  a desire  to  avoid  giving  offence 
is  often  an  explanation  of  the  s,man  comedies 
which  they  may  put  upon  you.  Once  in  a museum, 
I was  going  round  with  two  Italian  students  and 
the  assistant  curator,  and,  being  desirous  tp 
examine  an  object  in  a case,  asked  to  have  it 
opened.  The  assistant  was  most  polite,  he 
thought  it  was  not  possible,  but  would  go  and 
inejuire  of  the  chief.  On  his  return,  one  of  the 
students  asked,  as  I was  not  supposed  to  know 
Italian,  “Why  did  you  go?  Would  the  case 
have  Ijeen  opened?”  to  which  the  assistant 
frankly  replied,  “ Oh  no,  but  he  is  a foreigner  ? ” 

It  is  a good  plan  not  to  alarm  a sacristan  or  con- 
cierge by  going  with  a big  board  and  apparatus,  as 
if  you  w’ere  going  to  be  a long  time  at  work,  but 
rather  to  begin  quietly  at  first  until  they  have  got 
used  to  you.  The  thing  is  simple  enough — no 
average  man  wants  to  do  more  work  than  he 
need,  or  to  be  put  to  much  trouble,  and  the  aim 
of  the  average  sacristan  is  to  run  through  as  many 
visitors,  and  to  i-eceive  as  many  tips  as  possible 
during  his  working  hours,  and  hence  popular 
show-places  are  the  worst  to  work  in,  the  artisi, 
and  especially  the  architect,  being  a troublesome 
intruder. 

I think  you  will  do  well  to  ascertain  the  hours 
of  the  attendants  and  to  conform  to  them  as 
much  as  possible,  and  when  going  round  in  a 
party  in  the  regular  official  circuit  of  a show 
building,  you  should,  I think,  in  politeness,  keep 
with  the  party,  and  on  its  completion  a.sk  for 
permission  to  make  further  study.  In  this  way 
you  may  obtain,  as  a favour,  what  would  only  be 
obtained,  by  force,  with  much  loss  of  lime  and 
temper. 

Introductions  to  architects  and  others  abroad 
are  very  pretty  things,  and  sometimes  interesting 
information  is  obtained  from  the  people  called 
upon,  but  remember,  firstly,  you  may  have  no  end 
of  trouble  in  finding  the  addresses  in  a strange 
place ; secondly,  in  calling  the  best  hours  of  the  day 
will  have  to  be  employed,  and,  thirdly,  the  inter- 
views themselves  may  take  up  a disproportionate 
amount  of  time.  They  should  not  be  used  by 
those  who  are  not  at  home  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  it'is  no  easy  matter  to  converse  on 
all  the  subjects  that  will  be  raised,  for  it  is  extra- 
ordinary how  other  topics  will  creep  in,  especially 
in  the  south,  and  to  listen  to  their  views  on 
English  policy  wifl  be  calculated  to  reduce  you  to 
despair. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
travelling  card,  the  Academy  bone,  and,  lastly,  the 
Architectural  Association  membership  ticket,  will 
be  found  of  service  as  credentials  when  applying 
for  leave  to  draw  and  as  proofs  of  your  profession  ; 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  card, 
however,  is  not  well  got  up  ; it  compares  most 
unfavourably,  for  impressiveness,  with  the  3s.  6d. 
Government  passport  which  anyone  can  get. 
Moreover,  the  face  should  be  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  not  the  back,  as  suspicion  is 


caused  by  the  request  to  read  the  back,  and  the 
presence  of  other  languages  there  also  is  not 
favourably  regarded.  An  adapted  copy  of  the 
Government  passport,  and  one  for  each  country, 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  give  students.  The 
letter  given  to  prize  students  is,  however, 
favourably  received,  as  though  it  is  only  in  English, 
it  is  big,  and  looks  official.  With  it  you  are 
taken  for  a student  sent  by  the  Government,  for 
the  English  private  enterprise  is  not  understood 
in  countries  where  the  State  does  most  things. 

Pertnessi  are  a modern  invention,  a plague  of 
officialism  on  the  field  of  art,  and  an  ill-considered 
nvethod  of  compensating,  by  State  action,  for  the 
personal  care  or  the  owners,  now  dispossessed,  of 
their  churches.  The  most  justifiable  and  useful 
pennesso  is  the  free  pass  at  Pompeii,  given  at  the 
Naples  Museum  to  all  who  are  students,  and 
which  frees  you  from  guides  and  the  entrance 
fees,  rightly  enforced  on  tourists.  Next  comes 
the  one  to  be  obtained  at  P'lorence,  which  also 
gives  you  the  right  of  a free  entry  to  certain 
museums  and  old  buildings,  but  which,  like  many 
others,  does  not  confer  that  freedom  of  action  as 
to  measuring,  and  architects'  work  which  can  best 
be  obtained,  as  a rule,  where  the  priests  and 
monks  still  are  in  possession. 

At  Rome  there  are  no  less  than  three  authori- 
ties, first  the  Royal  Government,  in  the  Via 
Ripetta,  to  obtain  a pennesso  from  whom  a letter 
from  your  Consul  is  necessary,  stating  that  you  are 
an  artist,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects’ card  not  being  considered  sufficient ; 
secondly,  the  municipal  authority,  who  have 
control  of  the  Capitol  Museum,  containing  some 
fragments  of  architectural  detail ; and,  lastly, 
the  Papal  authority,  for  the  Vatican  Palace  and 
Museum,  who  must  be  applied  to  a few  days  in 
advance,  and  whose  form  does  not  include  leave 
to  measure.  The  Vatican  is  the  most  expensive 
building  in  the  world,  I fancy,  to  see  over,  as  at 
each  door  a guardian  expects  something.  Go, 
therefore,  provided  with  plenty  of  copper.  It  is 
also  of  little  use  to  apply  to  see  parts,  of  interest 
to  an  architect,  which  are  not  shown  to  the 
public,  unless  you  can  command  influence  with 
the  authorities. 

In  other  places,  as  a rule,  do  not  apply  at  all 
for  permission,  as  it  wastes  so  much  time.  I 
made  five  to  seven  fruitless  calls  on  an  architect 
— I believe  connected  with  our  Institute — and 
eventually  failed  to  obtain  permission  to  examine, 
from  a scaffold,  some  work  in  which  I was 
specially  interested.  In  churches  and  convents 
observance  of  the  hours  of  openings  and  shutting, 
and  taking  care  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  services, 
will  generally  suffice  to  prevent  your  being  inter- 
fered with,  and  will,  where  there  are  no  officials 
in  charge,  as  a rule,  suffice,  as  the  priests  and 
monks  are  generally  well  disposed  to  artists,  and 
they  will  often  lend  assistance  in  a way  that  no 
official  would  dream  of  doing.  The  worst  places 
are  show  churches  in  big  centres,  for  the  sacristan’s 
whole  ambition  is  to  pass  through  as  many 
persons,  representing  tips,  as  possible,  and  an 
artist  who  hangs  about,  and  pays  little,  is  regarded 
as  a nuisance.  In  Rome  you  may  have  to  resent 
their  action,  and  the  best  answer  as  to  what  you 
are  doing  is  to  say,  “ Is  not  the  church  open  free 
to  all?” 

As  to  working  in  churches,  you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  work  if  a service  is  going  on,  provided 
you  are  not  in  the  way,  or  in  too  conspicuous  a 
position,  and  provided  also  that  during  Mass,  or 
Benediction,  you  pay  some  attention  to  the  bells 
.so  as  to  cease  from  working  at  moments  when 
reverence  is  required.  If,  however,  it  is  a feast 
day,  or  the  church  is  a specially  fervent  one,  this 
will  not  apply,  and  you  will,  of  course,  stop  at 
once  on  being  asked  to  do  so,  which  will  create  a 
good  impression  and  facilitate  your  work  another 
day.  Continental  ideas  of  the  use  of  a church  are, 
as  you  will  soon  find  out,  different  from  our  own  ; 
there  is  more  of  the  public  i>lace,  museum,  and 
temple,  than  of  the  meeting-place,  to  be  occupied 
only  for  so  many  hours  a day  or  week  ; very 
likely  you  will  prefer  your  own  ideas,  but  need 
not  any  the  less  observe  these  while  there. 

I cannot  see  that  difference  of  opinions  can  be 
justifiably  translated  into  outward  conduct  in 
foreign  churches,  especially  at  service  time,  and 
nothing  more  is  expected  of  anyone  than  an 
inoffensive  neutrality  of  a ttitude,  especially  neces- 
sary when  the  chief  places  are  taken  by  our  ardent 
sightseers,  intent  on  putting  through  a function. 

If  a cantankerous  sacristan  should  refuse  per- 
mission to  draw  and  refer  you  to  authorities  it  is 
not  always  well  to  hunt  them  up,  because  of  the 
loss  of  time,  difficulty  of  finding  them,  of  making 
yourself  understood,  and  of  working  in  face  of 
opposition  when  leave  has  been  obtained. 

Continued  on  page 
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KILKENNY  CATHEDRAL.* 

nHE  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Canice, 
Kilkenny,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  buildings  of  its  kind  in  Ireland, 
and  has  suffered  less  from  restoration  than  most 
of  the  other  Irish  Cathedrals  of  its  size  and  im- 
portance. The  present  city  of  Kilkenny  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  winding  street,  with  many  of 
the  old  houses  still  left.  At  one  end  of  this  street 
stands  the  Castle,  at  the  other  (or  north)  end  is 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice.  Parallel  with  the 
main  street  runs  the  river  Nore,  and  both  the 
Castle  and  the  Cathedral  are  well  situated  on 
high  ground  above  its  banks.  The  connecting 
street  is  also  partly  on  high  ground,  but  north- 
ward it  is  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
churchyard,  which  is  approached  by  a very  steep 
flight  of  steps  at  the  south-east  corner,  the 
lofty  round  tower  making  a picturesque  feature 
in  the  view  obtained  from  the  bottom.  On 
ascending  the  steps  and  arriving  at  the  church- 
yard door  the  view  of  the  south  and  east  sides  of 
the  Cathedral  are  here  seen,  with  the  strongly 
marked  vertical  lines  of  the  round  tower,  con- 
trasting with  the  equally  strong  horizontal  lines 
of  the  main  building.  This  view  is  the  one 
chosen  in  the  plate — it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  view,  and  is  rarely,  if 
at  all,  the  point  from  which  photographs  are 
taken  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  buildings. 

The  present  Cathedral  appears  to  have  been 
founded  by  Plugh  de  Mapilton,  Bishop  ofOssory, 
1251-1256.  There  had  been,  however,  an  earlier 
building  on  the  site,  evidences  of  which  were 
found  on  either  side  of  the  present  choir,  and 
from  the  position  of  these  more  ancient  walls,  the 
building  must  have  been  of  considerable  size. 
Two  fires  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Four 
Master,  one  in  1114,  when  the  church  then 
existing  was  burnt  by  the  Irish  chieftains,  and 
before  that  in  10S5,  “ Ceall  Cainnigh  was  for  the 
most  part  burned.”  The  round  tower  at  present 
existing  carries  us  back  again  in  all  probability 
to  the  eighth  or  ninth  centur>’,  and  the  skeletons 
and  burials  found  both  underneath  the  founda- 
tions of  the  tower  and  within  its  area,  show  that 
this  spot  had  been  a place  of  sepulture  at  a still 
earlier  period.  The  See  of  Ossory  was  indeed 
founded  early  in  the  fifth  century,  but  at  Saighir, 
“ by  Chiarain,  son  of  Lughaidh,  of  the  family  of 
the  chieftains  of  Osraighe,”  but  it  was  at  a later 
period  (1052)  removed  to  Aghaboe,  and  it  is  not 
until  1251,  as  before  stated,  that  the  foundation 
of  the  Cathedral  as  it  now  exists  seems  to  have 
taken  place,  although  the  See  might  have  been 
removed  to  Kilkenny  at  an  earlier  date.  The  plan, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  large  ground-plan  given 
to-day,  is  a very  symmetrical  one.  The  nave 
is  of  five  bays,  with  aisles  and  a boldly 
projecting  south  porch.  The  transepts  are  aisle- 
less but  have  eastern  chapels,  that  on  the  north 
retaining  its  original  form,  while  that  on  the  south 
has  been  considerably  lengthened  at  a later  date. 
The  structural  choir  east  of  the  four  great  piers  of 
the  central  tower  was  of  considerable  length,  and 
had  aisles  on  either  side  for  rather  more  than  half 
its  extent.  A porch  has  been  very  recently  added  in 
the  angle  of  the  choir  and  south  aisle,  but  this  is 
omitted  in  the  view,  although  shown  on  the  plan. 

The  general  character  of  the  exterior  is  one  of 
severe  simplicity.  The  nave  has  a clearstory  of 
large  quatrefoils— one  in  each  bay — with  two  light 
windows  in  the  aisles  and  a triplet  above  a double 
doorway  at  the  west  end.  The  triplet  is  flanked 
by  octagonal  turrets  with  stone  pyramidal  tops, 
and  there  are  smaller  turrets  at  the  angles  of  the 
aisles,  that  on  the  south  containing  a staircase. 
The  western  triplet  is  peculiar,  the  sill  level  of 
the  centre  light  being  kept  higher  than  those  of 
the  side-hghts,  In  this  space  a panel  containing 
three  cusped  circles  has  been  introduced,  which  is 
curiously  treated  inside,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  interior.  (See 
sketch.)  ' 

The  western  doorway  is  a very  beautiful  piece 
of  ‘ Early  English  ” work.  Two  doorways,  with 
a quartrefoiled  circle  above,  are  enclosed  by  a richly 
moulded  arch,  with  carved  foliage  caps.  The 
circle  itself  contained  sculpture— possibly  the 
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Virgin  and  Child — and  on  either  side  are  smaller 
circles,  with  angels  kneeling  in  the  act  of  adora- 
tion. In  the  gable  over  the  triplets  is  a circular 
window,  the  inner  order  cusped. 

The  large  windows  of  the  clearstory  are  single 
quartrefoils,  of  two  orders  of  chamfers,  with  a 
continuous  hood-mould.  The  aisle-windows  are 
of  two-lights,  with  a quartrefoil  above,  in  “plate” 
tracery,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a hood-mould.  At 
the  third  or  middle  bay  of  the  nave  on  the  south 
side  is  a fine  porch,  gabled,  of  nearly  equal  height 
with  the  aisles.  The  outer  archway  has  some 
delicate  mouldings  and  carved  caps  of  similar 
style  to  those  of  the  west  door,  and  in  the  gable 
is  a quatrefoiled  circle.  The  nave  has  the  em- 
battled parapet  stepped  in  the  usual  Irish  manner, 
but  the  present  parapet  of  the  aisle  is  a modern 
addition  ; doubtless  it  was  so  originally,  but  the 
aisle  in  the  south-east  view,  given  in  Messrs. 
Graves  & Prim’s  book  on  the  Cathedral,  shows 
a simple  eaves-gutter,  without  a parapet.  The 
old  parapets  project  slightly,  and  are  carried  on 
a corbel-table  of  simple  design.  The  transepts, 
north  and  south,  are  almost  identical  in  design. 
Their  dimensions  are  about  40  ft.  in  length  and 
28  ft.  in  width.  At  each  end  is  a pair  of  lancets, 
with  a cusped  circle  above.  On  the  west  side  is 
a smaller  pair  of  lancets.  The  east  wall  has  no 
windows,  but  in  each  case  an  arch  leads 
into  the  eastern  chapels.  The  south  transept 
has  a staircase  in  its  western  wall  enclosed  in  a 
square  turret  with  a saddle-back  roof  forming  a 
picturesque  feature  on  the  exterior.  This  stair- 
case leads  by  a passage  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  to  what  is  now  the  ringing  chamber  of  the 
tower.  The  tower,  which  at  present  is  only  one 
story  in  height  (its  parapet  just  clearing  the  roofs 
that  abut  against  it),  was  undoubtedly  of  two 
stories  originally.  Like  many  central  towers  in 
England,  it  fell,  and  did  a large  amount  of 
damage  to  the  choir.  This  was  in  1332.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  parapet  stands  on 
a string-course,  and  does  not  project  like  the 
other  parapets  on  a corbel -table,  and  this  in 
itself  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  present 
finish  of  the  tower  was  only  intended  to  be 
temporary.  In  the  view  of  the  Cathedral  before 
referred  to  in  Messrs.  Graves  & Prim's  book,  a 
low  conical  slate  roof  is  shown  on  the  tower. 
This  has  been  removed,  and  a low  belfry 
chamber  has  been  constructed  in  such  a way  that 
it  is  hidden,  in  all  near  views  of* the  tower,  from 
view.  There  is  a stair-turret  at  its  south-west 
angle,  and  four  stone  shoots  throw  off  the  water 
on  to  the  roofs  of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts. 
The  other  roofs  have  rain-water  pipe  heads  at  the 
corbel-table  level  with  down  pipes  held  to  the 
wall  at  intervals  by  stone  bands. 

The  Lady  Chapel,  which  was  built  eastward  of 
the  south  transept,  on  the  site  of  a chapel  similar 
in  dimension  to  that  on  the  north  (known  as  the 
“ Parish  Church  ”),  is  an  important  feature  in 
the  south-east  vir  v of  the  church.  It  is,  of 
course,  later  in  date  than  the  transept  to  which  it 


is  attached,  but  the  simplicity  of  its  windows  on 
the  south,  and  the  “plate”  tracery  of  the  fine 
group  of  windows  at  the  east  end,  are  of  com- 
paratively early  date.  The  windows  on  the 
south  side  are  composed  of  three  groups  of 
triplets,  a simple  chamfered  jamb  with  a plain 
roll  over  as  a hood-mould.  This  section  is 
common  to  most  of  the  windows  both  of  this 
chapel,  and  of  the  choir  and  its  aisles,  and  gives 
evidence  of  the  amount  of  effect  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  simplest  mouldings.  The 
east  wall  has  a group  of  three  windows,  each  of 
two  lights  with  a quatrefoil  in  “ plate”  tracery  in 
the  head.  The  hood-mould  in  this  instance  is 
separate  for  each  window.  At  the  time  of  Messrs. 
Graves  and  Prim's  book  (1S57),  the  central 
window  on  the  south  side  was  blocked  up,  and 
the  mullions  and  hood-moulds  of  the  east  window 
were  much  dilapidated,  so  that  in  these  par- 
ticulars the  features  are  restorations.  On  the 
south  wall,  about  midway  between  the  lancet  and 
the  eaves  course,  is  a small  head  projecting.  Its 
use,  however,  does  not  seem  clear.  A buttress  of 
the  same  type  as  at  the  angles  of  the  transepts 
and  choir,  is  placed  at  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  Lady  Chapel,  and  provides  a strong  support 
to  the  walls  of  the  building,  which  are  otherwise 
so  much  cut  up  by  the  windows. 

The  Lady  Chapel  is  about  1 1 ft.  shorter  than 
the  choir  aisle,  and  one  of  the  lancets  in  the  south 
wall  of  this  aisle  still  shows.  The  second  shows 
inside,  and  the  original  scheme  of  lighting  this 
aisle  can  be  completed  by  reference  to  the 
corresponding  north  aisle,  which  still  retains  its 
windows.  The  aisleless  portion  of  the  Presbytery 
projects  30  ft.  beyond  the  ends  of  the  aisles,  and 
is  lighted  on  either  side  by  a fine  triplet  of  tall 
round-headed  lancets.  A triplet  of  pointed 
lancets,  with  a cusped  circle  in  the  head,  lights 
the  east  end.  These  windows  were  formerly 
filled  with  coloured  glass,  and  in  the  course  of 
excavations  made  in  1846,  fragments  of  this  glass 
were  found,  together  with  the  traces  of  the  fire  into 
which,  on  its  destruction,  most  of  the  glass  and 
lead  had  been  thrown.  A few  of  these  fragments 
are  given  in  Messrs.  Graves  & Prim’s  book, 
and  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Winston  to  be  of 
fourteenth-century  date.  The  glass  was  put  in 
by  Richard  Ledred,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  1318. 

With  the  exception  of  the  difference  in  planning 
east  of  the  crossing,  and  the  absence  of  a project- 
ing porch  to  the  nave,  the  north  side  of  the  church 
may  be  said  to  be  a counterpart  of  the  south. 
There  is  a doorway  in  the  nave  wall  opposite  the 
south  porch  and  another  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
north  transept. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  most  impressive. 
The  main  lines  of  the  architecture  are  simple 
within  as  without.  The  quatrefoil — a much- 
repeated  feature  throughout  the  building — occurs 
again  in  the  nave  piers,  which  are  somewhat 
short  in  the  shaft,  with  bold  mouldings  to  cap 
and  base,  and  carry  moulded  arches  of  two 
orders.  The  quatrefoil  windows  of  the  clearstory 
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ve  deeply-splayed  sills  in  order  that  the  light 

all  be  thrown  downwards.  At  the  west 
d is  the  curious  passage  behind  the 
St  window,  already  alluded  to  and  illustrated, 
d in  the  second  bay  of  the  south  arcade  from 
e west,  immediately  west  of  the  column,  is  the 
It,  of  the  same  date  as  the  church,  consisting  of 
square  fluted  bowl  standing  on  four  columns 
d a central  drum,  and  raised  on  two  steps  (see 
etch).  Fonts  of  similar  pattern  are  to  be  found 


In  the  south  transept  are  three  more  tombs, 

shown  on  the  plan.  That  nearest  the  south  wall 
IS  supposed  to  be  that  of  James,  9th  Earl  of 
Ormonde— an  altar-tomb  with  an  effigy.  Next 
to  it  is  a very  fine  altar-tomb  with  effigies  of  Piers 

Butler,  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory  (died  1539) 
and  Countess  Margaret  Fitzgerald.  The  third 
tomb  IS  one  of  modern  date  (1S54),  in  Caen-stone, 
and  commemorates  John  Butler,  second  Marquis 
of  Ormonde. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  transept  is  a monu- 
mental recess,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir 
between  the  organ  and  the  triplet,  a fine  effigy, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Bishop  Ledred  (1318), 
who  placed  the  coloured  glass  in  the  choir 
windows  (see  ante). 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  north  transept  chapel 
a curiously-shaped  aumbrey.  The  head  is  not 
ched,  but  “stepped.”  The  Lady  Chanel  is  now 


It.iMary’s  Church,  Kilkenny,  and;in  the’parish 
merly  collegiate)  church  of  Gowran,  in  the 
ity  of  Kilkenny.  The  cover,  of  wood,  is  of 
date.  In  the  nave  are  a very  large  number 
nonuments  and  incised  floor  slabs.  Eight 
bs  are  shown  on  the  plan.  The  three  on  the 
h,  beginning  from  the  west,  are  (i)  to  James 
irthals,  Lord  of  Ballylarcan  and  of  Ballykif, 
his  wife  Katerina  Whyte.  He  caused  this 
b to  be  erected  in  150S,  and  on  it  is  a 
mbent  effigy  of  the  deceased  in  armour;  (2) 
John  Gras,  Baron  of  Courtstown,  and  his 
■ 1552  ; and  {3)  an  altar-tomb  commemorating 
m Cottrell  and  members  of  the  Lawles  family^ 
1550*  later  dates  to  and  including  1600. 
56  on  the  south  side,  also  beginning  from  the 
, are  (i)  a plain  altar-tomb  to  Bishop  Hacket, 
op  of  Ossory,  died  1478,  and  to  Nicholas 
hed,  formerly  Burgess  of  Kilkenny,  and 
rs  ; (2)  an  altar-tomb  with  effigy  of  Honorina 
, who  died  1596;  (3)  a sixteenth-century 
le  effigy  on  an  altar-tomb,  an  interesting 
iple  of  costume  ; (4)  Richard  Butler,  Viscount 
ntgarrett,  who  died  in  1571,  an  effigy  in 
lur,  with  the  sides  of  the  tomb  sculptured  in 
■eliefwith  the  emblems  of  the  Passion,  the 
•Is  R.B.,  and  a shield  bearing  the  arms  of 
;r  and  Fitzgerald  quarterly;  and  (5)  the 
of  Reverend  Father  Nicholas  Walshe, 
tr\y  Bishop  of  Ossory,  died  December  14, 
This  is  a plain  altar-tomb  with  a marginal 
Option  having  some  good  lettering.  We  give 
(see  sketch)  the  commencement  of  the 
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arched,  but  “stepped.”  The  Lady  Chapel  is  now 
used  and  fitted  up  as  a chapter-house,  and  the 
^'sle  of  the  choir  is  a choir  vestry.  The 
old  stone  screen  under  the  eastern  tower  arch  has 
been  removed,  and  the  present  fittings  of  the 
choir  are  modern.  The  wooden  roofs  also  are 
new  throughout — the  tower  vaulting  only  being 
ancient,  of  Bishop  Hacket’s  time  (1460).  A 
remnant  of  what  might  be  part  of  the  old  stone 
stalls  of  the  choir  is  now  in  the  north  transept, 
and  IS  known  as  “St.  Chiarain’s  Chair.”  The 
seat  is  modern,  but  the  two  arms  are  ancient. 

The  round  tower  is  detached  from  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  stands  about  9 ft-  away  from  the  wall  of 
the  south  transept.  It  is  100  ft.  high,  with  a 
diameter  of  15  ft.  6 in.  at  the  base,  and  1 1 ft.  2 in. 
at  the  level  of  the  uppermost  windows.  It  was 
divided  into  eight  floors,  and  originally  was 
finished  with  a conical  roof.  Traces  of  put-log 
holes  remain  inside,  which  seems  evidence  that 
the  tower  was  built,  like  a modern  factory 
chimney,  from  the  inside,  scaffolding  only  being 
used  for  the  portion  near  the  ground  and  for  the 
roof. 

There  are  still  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the 
churchyard  several  fragments  of  tombs  of  late 
date  similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  nave  and 
south  transept.  A large  number  of  these  altar- 
^mbs  seem_  to  have  been  made  at  the  same  period. 
The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Cathedral  are  local  limestone  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  for  the  walling,  and  sandstone  for 
all  the  dressed  work. 


DECORATIVE  PAINTINGS  FOR  THE 
HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  PARIS. 

We  give  reproductions  from  photographs  of 
two  of  the  most  important  decorative  paintings 
which  are  about  to  be  fixed  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
at  Paris;  one  by  M.  Bonnat,  “ Triomphe  de 
I Art,  now  m the  Champs  Elysees  Salon,  and 
intended  for  the  Salon  des  Arts  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville ; the  other  by  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
Victor  Hugo  offrant  sa  lyre  a la  Ville  de  Paris,” 
now  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon,  and  intended 
for  the  staircase  of  the  Prefecture.  They  are 
further  referred  to  in  the  first  article  in  the  present 
issue. 


)tion.  Besides  these  tombs  are  a highly- 
iting  series  of  floor  slabs  with  crosses, 
rns,  and  inscriptions.  For  a detailed 
It  ot  these  we  must  refer  our  readers 
jssrs.  Graves  and  Prim’s  book,*  already 
1 in  this  article,  and  from  which,  and  also 
he  guide  to  Kilkenny  by  Mr.  R.  Langrishe, 
amount  of  the  information  in  the  present 
has  been  obtained,  besides  notes  made  on 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Contiiiiied  from  page  -f-Sg. 

If  the  sacristan  cannot  be  overcome  by  persuasion 
or  a bribe,  it  may  be  wisest  to  go  on  to  another 
place.  In  Spam,  however,  the  priests  seem  to 
have  a greater  control  over  their  officials,  and  I 
have  found  them  most  favourably  disposed  to 
students  regarding  leave  to  draw  as  a matter  of 
course,  which  is  our  view  of  the  question.  I often 
pity  the  poor  foreign  student  who  comes,  if  he 
ever  does,  to  England  to  work,  where  the  making 
of  drawings  seems  to  be  considered  as  a deduction 
Irom  the  value  of  the  property,  and  a consequent 
ottence,  and  where  many  parsons  expect  to  be 
humbly  sued  by  the  poor  artist  for  leave  to  iffy  his 
trade.  ^ ^ 

As  to  the  sight-seeing  of  show  places,  it  is  of 
course  absurd  to  spend  time  in  seeing  what  you  do 
not  like,  but  until  you  have  seen  it  you  cannot 
know  what  it  is  like,  excepting  by  analogy  i.c. 
from  having  seen  similar  places,  and  then  you 
will  be  very  likely  less  inclined  to  omit  the 
regulation  visit,  perceiving  that  there  is  some 
advantage  in  having  seen  what  the  average  man 
sees,  and  what  he  will  talk  about,  if  the  subject 
should  be  discussed. 

It  is  a saying  of  Goethe’s  that  you  will  only 
hnd  in  Rome  what  you  take  there.  Many  places 
owe  their  attraction  to  associations  historical  and 
literary,  and  the  ch^rm  is  absent  unless  one  has 


some  previous  acquaintance  with  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  seeing  such  places  is  a powerful 
motive  to  reading,  giving  some  actuality  to  the 
dry  pages  of  history. 

Advising  students  what  to  see  is  risky,  because 
they  may  miss  the  point  of  interest  for  which  the 
particular  building  is  valuable,  and  may  then  fall 
foul  pf  your  judgment,  as  in  the  case  of  old 
buildings,  now  encased  in  bad  detail,  which  are 
only  to  be  realised  by  the  skilled  observer. 

As  to  the  time  to  spend  in  travelling,  there  are 
two  plans— the  rush  round,  and  the  long  tour — 
which  both  have  their  uses,  and  are  better  not 
mixed.  A rush  round  should  be  short,  say  three 
weeks,  and  should  cover  all  the  important  places 
in  the  country,  so  as  to  gather  a general  im- 
pression  of  its  art,  and  an  idea  of  what  class  of 
work  you  will  take  up,  when  you  come  back 
again,  and  it  is  better  to  attempt  no  work  at  all. 

I am  all  in  favour  of  the  long  tour  ; the  rush 
round  I regard  as  a useful  preliminary,  and 
certainly  better  than  none  at  all ; but  a country 
cannot  be  studied,  as  it  is,  without  a residence  of 
some  length,  and  without  the  exploration  of  its 
smaller  towns.  A brief  tour  gives  one  a better 
knowledge,  in  one’s  own  opinion,  of  the  country 
than  a longer  one,  when  one  will  feel  that  one 
knows  nothing,  so  many  are  the  aspects,  and 
causes,  that  that  can  be  dimly  seen,  beneath  the 
surface. 

^yhen  I made  my  first  rush  round  Italy  it  was 
spring  time.  Florence  was  all  wind,  and  Venice 
all  ram.  The  lilac  only  was  out,  and  fields  were 
bare.  Where,  I wondered  at  the  conclusion,  was 
the  Italy  of  poet,  and  of  painter  ; and  I resolved 
•-hat  next  time  I would  go  through  the  summer 
and  autumn  in  the  country.  This  I regard  of 
great  importance,  A hot  country’  must  be  seen 
m the_  hot_  season  to  understand  it,  and  to 
appreciate  it  at  other  seasons  also.  Heat  can 
always  be  supported  by  observing  the  customs 
of  the  people,  which  are  the  results  of  centuries 
of  experience. 

From  an  architectural  point  of  view  the  lone 
tour  is  even  more  desirable,  because  important 
things  can  be  undertaken,  which  would  not  be 
worth  doing  in  a hurry,  and  in  our  work  the 
details  have  often  a great  influence  on  the  scheme 
Moreover,  towns  and  villages  that  are  not  worth 
visiting,  m a rapid  review,  are  worth  seeing  when 
time  is  less  of  an  object,  and  then  we  can  see 
what  a style  means  in  its  smallest  work,  and 
often  how  it  originated. 

Previous  to  over-running  a town  consider  its 
history,  for  towns  grow  like  trees,  in  successive 
layers, _ and  street  improvements  are  not  a modern 
invention  ; thus  at  Rome,  the  work  of  Julius 
along  the  Tiber,  contains  interesting  work  of  the 
architects  of  his  age,  no  other  than  Raphael  and 
Bramante.  Avoid  suburbs  and  outskirts  of  towns, 
except  where  pu  have  reason  to  expect  that 
churches,  once  in  the  fields,  have  been  engulfed 
m them.  Sight-seeing  is  fatiguing,  and  over- 
walking should  be  avoided.  The  long  streets  of 
Pans  are  a great  snare  to  enthusiasts  who  fail  to 
realise  the  distances. 

On  a long  tour,  when  visiting  a town,  it  is  best 
to  devote  the  first  day  to  going  round,  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  do  this  with  your  companion,  as 
there  is  economy  in  sharing  the  fees,  and  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  make  the  regulation  visit 
round  the  chief  buildings,  and  often  to  ascend 
the  towers,  or  to  the  roofs,  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  curiosities  of  their  construction,  and  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  city  as  a whole.  When  doing  this 
first  day  s visit  you  should  note  down  what 
appeals  to  you  most,  forming  a programme  of 
work,  which  you  may,  or  may  not,  be  able  to 
complete,  before  you  have  to  go  on.  You  can 
also,  thus  best  arrange  with  your  friend,  as  to  the 
duration  of  your  stay,  by  each  alternately  makini? 
concessions.  ** 

Sight-seeing  is  education,  but  not  study  ; sketch- 
ing is  practice  in  perspective  ; it  is  in  measuring 
up  that  the  special  work  of  an  architect  consists. 

That  would  seem  to  be  most  useful,  as  study 
that  most  closely  resembles  your  daily  work,' 
work  therefore,  on  your  usual  papers,  with  usual 
pens,  pencils,  and  colours.  One  would  say  that 
you  will  best  provide  against  disappointment  if 
you  represent  yuiir  new  work  in  a similar  style  to 
that  in  whidi  you  have  drawn  the  old.  And  it 
has  often  been  said  before  that,  while  a painter’s 
picture  is  his  finished  result,  that  of  the  architect 
is  only  a means  to  an  end,  the  building  being  the 
product  by  which  he  is  judged.  I confess  to  a 
fancy,  however,  that  there  is  a value  in  a rough 
style  of  drawing,  for  efi’ects,  which  would  shock 
the  conservative,  assuming  that  it  is  merely 
supplementary  to  sound  elevation,  plan,  and 
sectional  drawings.  In  the  result,  much  of  archi- 
tecture  is  due  to  the  sun,  and  the  value  of  a 
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photograph  is  often  that  of  its  light  and  shade.  _ I 
do  not  desire,  however,  to  enlarge  on  this  topic, 
for  precept  is  one  thing  and  what  is  successful  is 
another,  and  I could  only  expect  you  not  to 
blame  me,  in  the  result,  if  you  had  been  following 
your  own  bent,  which  is  the  best  advice  that 
anyone  could  give — the  pursuit  of  a method  to 
its  logical  end  is  the  truth,  or  reason,  of  many 
men’s  achievements. 

Sketching  is  supposed  to  be  a matter  of 
instinct  ; hints  are  generally  more  wanted  as  to 
materials  than  as  to  methods  ; in  measuring,  how- 
ever, there  are  certain  difficulties  which  one  may 
fairly  expect  to  have  explained.  There  are 
practically  two  ways  of  drawing  buildings  to 
scale,  the  first  the  old  “measured  sketch,” 
which  is  a ruled  elevation  to  scale,  ^ set 
up  from  measurement  of  the  lower,  accessible, 
portion  of  the  building,  what  is  not  to 
be  got  at  being  put  in  by  proportion  to  what  is 
known.  The  other  method,  the  measured  work 
proper,  is  drawn  out,  not  necessarily  op  the 
building,  from  sketches  of  every  feature  with  its 
measurements  attached,  the  drawings  being,  as  it 
were,  built  up  from  the  various  details  of  the 
building.  The  best  way  to  go  about  the  latter 
method  is  to  rule  a diagram  of, the  front  on  a 
block  of,  say  ^ imperial  size,  on  which  your  main 
dimensions  will  be  put,  and  then  to  sketch  all 
the  various  features  on  sheets  of  the  same  size, 
so  tliat  you  can  keep  them  all  pinned  together, 
for  reference.  Good  measuring  could  be  drawn 
out  by  anyone,  a standard  of  perfection  I 
do  not  claim  to  have  reached  myself.  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  to  get  the  key  dimensions 
without  unnecessary’  measurements,  which  serve 
only  to  obscure  and  confuse  your  work.  As  to 
ladders  and  scaffolding  they  cannot  generally  be 
obtained,  and  ingenuity  has  to  supply  their  place. 
Much  can  be  done  by  measuring  from  above, 
from  the  parapet  or  cornices,  from  one  level  to 
another,  and  from  window  to  window  sideways, 
and  up  and  down  from  a window  to  strings 
and  so  dow’n  to  the  ground.  In  one  drawing 
exhibited,  the  problem  was  to  obtain  the  total 
height  of  a building,  which  was  a mere  shell 
without  any  upper  floors,  the  fa9ade  being  a 
smooth  stone  wall,  the  top  of  which  was  in- 
accessible. Eventually  it  was  done  by  slinging 
a plummet,  at  the  end  of  a string,  right  over  the 
top,  and  drawing  up  the  tape,  then  attached  to 
it,  until  it  touched  the  underside  of  the  top  fillet 
of  the  cornice.  The  total  height  was  thus  ob- 
tained as  well  as  the  projection  of  the  cornice, 
the  height  to  its  underside  being  ascertained  by 
means  of  an  unfinished  cross  wall,  the  top  of 
which  was  nearly  level  with  some  circular  attic 
windows.  To  get  on  to  this  cross  wall  a rustic 
ladder  of  insignificant  height  was  only  available, 
but  there  happened  to  be  a fireplace  in  the  wall, 
and  as  the  ladder  could  be  safely  placed  upright  in 
the  recess,  and  as  it  is  easy  to  pull  yourself  up 
out  of  a hole,  if  you  can  get  a hand  on  its  rim, 
the  flue  proved  a possible  method  of  ascent. 
Thus  the  attic  windows  were  measured,  the  height 
of  architrave  and  frieze,  and  various  other  details 
obtained.  Spires  and  tall  roofs  can  be  obtained 
by  some  methods  given  in  the  “Architectural 
Drawing-Book,”  but  the  best  way  is  to  climb  up 
inside,  as  there  are  generally  pieces  of  wood, 
nailed  on  to  the  central  posts,  in  the  case  of 
timber  work. 

I admire,  myself,  those  who  do  not  omit  the 
difficult  and  tedious  work  of  projecting  the 
corbels  of  a cornice  on  a circular  part,  or  the 
correct  setting  up  of  tracery,  or  those  other  points 
of  drawing  which  appeal  only  to  the  skilled 
observer.  Arches  and  vaulting  are  also  not  so 
difficult  to  measure  as  they  appear,  and  you  should 
copy  out  of  Spiers’  work  the  methods  of  doing 
them,  to  take  with  you  until  you  are  efficient  in 
them. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  things  which  are 
worth  measuring  in  a diagram  style,  for  the  sake 
of  the  proportion  and  outline,  rather  than  of  the 
detail : and,  in  these  cases,  it  is  surprising  how 
quickly,  by  practice,  such  examples  can  be 
measured,  so  as  to  be  drawn  to  one-thirly- 
second,  or  one-sixteenth  scales.  You  will  need 
only  the  key  dimensions,  one  pillar,  or  pier, 
for  the  plan,  and  the  general  heights  only, 
for  the  section  or  elevation,  and  can  put  in 
the  detail  of  the  style  as  you  like  ; but  such 
work  should,  of  course,  be  distinguished  as 
a measured  sketch.  Measured  work  is  so 
laborious  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  cheaper 
methods  are  common,  but  the  putting  of  dimen- 
sions on  to  a sketch  is  not,  to  my  mind,  of  the  value 
usually  ascribed  to  it ; the  proportions  are  not  to 
be  obtained  thus,  and,  as  a rule,  such  dimensions 
are  inadequate,  if  you  try  and  draw  out  the  work  ; 
while  the  possession  of  old  work,  to  the  scales  you 


are  accustomed  to,  is  of  great  value.  What  archi- 

tects differ  most  in,  is  the  number  of  features  that 
can  be  crammed  into  a facade  of  a given  length, 
and  how  can  scale  be  learnt  save  by  experience 
of  old  work  ? 

In  conclusion,  the  advantages  of  travel  are 
questioned  mostly  by  those  who  have  not 
been  abroad,  and  a chance  of  going  modifies 
much  our  views  of  the  subject.  Anyone  will 
admit,  of  course,  that  why  the  advantage  is 
often  little,  or  none,  is  due  to  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  undertaken.  No  one  can  be  taught 
against  his  will,  and  an  atmosphere  of  prejudice 
will  prevent  any  man  learning  the  most  obvious 
facts.  The  value  of  going  more  than  once  lies  jn 
the  fact,  that  the  first  impressions  are  most  dis- 
tmeting,  and  I think  that  a rush  round,  which 
gives  some  general  idea  of  what  there  is,  has  a 
great  value,  as  a prelude  to  a second  more  serious 
working  tour.  And  I think  this  first  rush  round 
of  the  beginner  should  be  taken  much  earlier,  in 
the  pupil  stage,  or,  better  still,  before,  as 
nothing  should  so  open  the  eyes  of  the 
beginner  as  to  what  architecture  means,  as 
a sight  of  the  grand  buildings  of  the  past  ; 
moreover  time  is  not  lost  in  this  wearing  off  of 
the  novelty  of  fresh  imjiressions,  as  on  a second 
tour  work  can  be  better  done,  the  mind  being  less 
distracted. 

h’rom  other  points  of  view,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  live  on  an  island  and,  by  imports, 
in  art  as  well  as  in  food,  and  this  importation  has 
been  continuous,  hence  old  work,  no  less  than 
modem,  is  best  understood  when  foreign  originals 
have  been  seen.  Canterbury  choir  is  not  less 
liked  when  you  have  been  at  Sens,  nor  the 
Reform'  Club  when  you  have  seen  the  Farnese, 
and  only  the  other  clay  I was  interested  in  seeing 
Spanish  features,  in  St.  Mary’s,  and  the  Calhedml, 
at  Bristol.  Architecture  is  wider  than  nationality, 
which  shows  itself  mainly  in  the  class  of  building 
chiefly  required  being  better  treated  in  one 
country  than  another,  and  in  a certain  general 
stamp  of  the  characteristic  of  each  race,  such  as 
refinement,  grandeur,  vigour,  &c.,  in  less  or 
greater  quantities. 

The  greatest  abuse  of  travel  is  heedless  impor- 
tation of  features  that  have  no  previous  root  over 
here,  instead  of  learning  how  to  modify  the  old, 
for  the  work  of  the  present.  Imported  work 
usually  dies  out,  however  fashionable  it  may  be 
for  a time,  and  a design  should  not  require  to  be 
understood  by  the  light  of  what  has  been  done 
exclusively  elswhere. 

That  there  is  nothing  more  to  learn,  owing  to 
the  numbers  who  have  been  there  before  you,  is 
a pure  delusion.  It  is  extraordinary  how  the 
obvious  is  overlooked.  Hundreds  had  seen  the 
Town  Hall  at  Piacenza,  but  when  brickwork  was 
built  on  granite,  with  no  division  between,  it  was 
justly  regarded  as  a novelty  ; and,  as  Bacon  says 
somewhere,  chance  is  more  responsible  than 
pursuit  for  most  of  our  discoveries,  what  is  known 
being  but  a particle  of  what  is  passed  over. 

The  importance  of  travelling  may  easily  be 
exaggerated,  but  as  now-a-days  the  world  in 
general  travels,  the  architect  should  at  least  have 
seen  the  more  important  monuments,  as  his  client 
will  very  likely  have  had  that  advantage. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  examinations  1 
would  prefer  to  spend  the  fees  of  all  the  courses 
in  seeing,  rather  than  hearing  about,  the  buildings, 
and  architecture,  in  question.  If  you  have  been 
at  Vicenza,  Palladio  will  never  stump  you,  and 
Scamozzi,  Ictinus,  and  others,  when  you  have 
seen  their  works  will  be  no  burden  on  your 
memory. 

The  greatest,  however,  of  all  the  advantages  of 
travel  is  the  acquirement  of  freedom.  t-very 
generation  has,  in  art,  as  in  other  matters,  its  own 
cant  ideas,  and  phrases.  Travel  is  emancipation, 
in  that  art  is  wider  than  convention,  and  a know- 
ledge of  all  the  styles  of  the  past  is  the  best 
protection  against  the  formulas  of  the  day.  When 
told  of  such  and  such  mysterious  qualities  to  aim 
at,  and  this  or  that  method  of  doing  it,  you  can 
reply  effectually  by  quoting  some  leading  building, 
treated  on  the  reverse  method  ; and  if  that  be 
excluded,  there  will  always  be  another,  for  art  is 
wide,  and  principles  are  hard  to  stretch  ; as  it  has 
been  said,  the  subtlety  of  nature  is  beyond  under- 
standing, so  that  the  theories  of  mankind  are  a 
kind  of  insanity,  only  there  is  no  one  to  stand  by 
and  observe  it. 


Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Bolton,  said  that  the  paper 
suggested  very  early  recollections,  and  when  he 
said  that  his  first  Italian  tour  was  made  in  1S60, 
he  might  be  looked  upon  by  many  of  those 
present  as  perhaps  an  old  hand . In  many  of  his 
early  tours  he  was  a great  economist,  having  been 


brought  up  in  the  French  school,  which,  as 
Bolton  had  said,  was  a thrifty  one.  In  arrivi 
at  a town,  it  was  well  to  leave  the  luggage  at  t 
station,  and,  taking  only  a handbag,  to  walk  un 
one  recognised  the  class  of  inn  desired.  In  Its 
it  was  necessary  to  make  one’s  price,  otherwi 
the  traveller  would  be  looked  upon  as  a fool,  or 
a man  of  means  to  whom  price  was  no  object.  I 
never  travelled  now  with  a portmanteau,  as 
restricted  freedom  of  movement,  nor  did  he  ev 
take  a rug.  Mr.  Spiers  here  showed  a kna 
sack  bag  he  had  had  made  in  iS6i,  whi 
until  three  years  ago  had  accompani' 
him  in  all  his  wanderings.  It  was  recoi 
mended  to  him  by  his  French  companio 
in  Paris,  and  was  extremely  conveniei 
An  overcoat  lined  with  silk  he  considered 
sufficient  for  a wrap.  It  was  most  important 
make  out  a plan  of  the  tour  and  determine  t 
approximate  time  to  be  spent  at  the  seve 
stopping  places.  He  had  also  for  years  collect 
the  names  and  particulars  of  hotels,  and  the  ) 
was  always  at  the  disposal  of  any  students  w 
liked  to  call  upon  him  at  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher  (Hon.  Sec.)  said 
should  like  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks,  as 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  travelling  with  Mr.  BolU 
When  one  took  a long  lour,  as  Mr.  Bolton  hi 
the  question  of  the  advisability  of  taking  a dra 
ing-board  came  in  ; but  for  an  ordinary  tour  of 
weeks  or  so  the  size  suggested  by  Mr.  Bolton  v 
rather  too  much,  and  a quarter  imperial  drawii 
block  would  be  preferable,  which  could  be  u! 
with  aX'Square.  Heconsidered  that  lodgings  w 
preferable  to  hotels,  because  one  could  then  _hj 
meals  at  the  restaurants ; one  was  more  in^ 
pendent,  and  could  study  more  thoroughly  1 
people  of  the  country  in  which  one  was  travellii 
As  a late  Academy  student,  he  thanked  Mr.  Ph( 
Spiers  for  the  valuable  advice  he  had  often  gi^ 
to  him  when  arranging  a tour. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  cordia 
received,  and  Mr.  Bolton  having  replied,  1 
meeting  separated. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCII 

The  first  meeting  of  the  London  Cou 
Council  after  the  Whitsuntide  recess  was  h 
on  Tuesday  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring-garde 
Sir  John  Hutton,  the  Chairman,  presiding. 

The  Council  Chamber.— adjourned  rej 
of  the  Establishment  Committee  was  as  folio 
the  recommendation  being  agreed  to — 

“ Consequent  on  the  repeated  applications  fi 
newspapers  for  seats  in  the  reporters’  gallery, 
have  had  under  consideration  the  question 
enlarging  the  gallery.  The  architect  has  prepart 
plan  showing  how  the  enlargement  can  be  effec 
The  present  gallery  accommodates  2t  press  rej 
sentatives,  and  according  to  the  plan  submiti 
increased  accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
or  12  more.  From  the  nature  of  the  work 
architect  is  unable  to  give  a close  estimate,  but 
is  of  opinion  that  the  probable  cost  would  be  at 
100/.  We  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  p 
gallery  should  be  enlarged,  and  we  accordir 
recommend — 

‘That,  subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee  as  required  by 
statute,  an  expenditure  of  a sum  not  exceeding  looi 
authorised  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  repor 
gallery  that  the  work  be  carried  out  wilhout  the  11 
vention  of  a contractor,  and  that  the  pl.an  and  esiimati 
referred  to  the  Works  Committee  for  that  purpose.'  " 

Additions  to  the  Fire  Brigade. —ll 
Carrington,  on  behalf  of  the  Fire  Brigade  G 
mittee,  submitted  a long  report,  proposing 
erection  of  new  fire  stations  and  appliances, 
the  employment  of  eighty  additional  fireir 
He  said  the  Council  had  already  expressed 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  (increasing 
means  of  protection  from  fire,  according  I 
definite  scheme  which  had  been  prepared  by 
committee  dealing  with  the  whole  of  Lone 
but  was  anxious  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  ] 
posals  should  be  spread  over  a numbei 
years.  The  committee’s  scheme  involvei 
capital  expenditure  of  100, oco/.,  and 
increased  annual  charge  of  30,000/.  for  tw( 
years,  when,  as  a considerable  amount 
the  loan  would  have  been  paid  off,  there  wc 
be  a diminution  of  the  amount.  The  sum  t 
proposed  to  spend  in  the  year  ending  Ma; 
1895,  was  only  ;^6,ooo.  They  now  asked 
Council  to  give  its  sanction — (i)  to  a new  sta 
at  Streatham  ; (2)  to  a street  station  pending 
erection  of  the  permanent  building ; (3) 
fixing  of  five  fire-alarms  in  the  neighbourh 
of  Streatham ; (4)  to  a fire-engine  sta 

at  Perry  Yale;  (5)  to  a fire-engine  sta 
at  Shepherd’s  Bush  ; (6)  to  a sub-fire  sta 
or  a street  station  at  each  of  the  follov 
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localities : — North  End-road,  Fulham,  High- 
road, Kilburn  ; Strand  (near  the  Law  Courts)  ; 
Piccadilly  Circus;  High-street,  Homerton ; 
Burdett-road,  Limehouse ; North  Woolwich ; 
Lee  (ireen;  Battersea  Park-road;  Brixton 
Hill ; (7)  to  additional  hose-cart  and  fire-escape 
stations  or  hose  and  ladder  truck  stations  at 
Hornsey-rise  ; Auhert  Park,  Highbur)-  ; St. 
Leonard’s-road,  Poplar;  and  Rye-lane,  Peckham; 
(S)  to  additional  fire-escape  stations  at  Wand...- 
worth-bridge-road,  F'ulham-palace-road,  Blythe- 
road,  Hammersmith  ; Alpha-7T3ad,  Regent's 
Park;  Haverstock  Hill,  top  of;  Mill-lane, 
Hampstead  ; Malden  - road,  Kentish  Town  ; 
Victoria  Park-road  ; Bow  Common-lane  ; 
Beresford-square,  Woolwich  ; Burnt  Ash-road, 
Lee  ; Mayow-road,  Forest  Hill  ; Lower  Streat- 
hain  ; Loughborough  Junction,  instead  of  Cold- 
harbour-lane,  as  originally  proposed  ; Balham 
Hill  ; East  Hill,  Wandsworth  (in  the  complete 
scheme  fifty  new  fire-escape  stations  are  provided 
\ (9)  tp  steam  fire-engines  to  be  stationed  at 
Netting  Hill,  St.  John’s  Wood,  Bethnal  Green, 
Isle  ot  Dogs,  and  West  Norwood  Stations ; 
(10)  _ to  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of 
appliances  and  gear  needed  for  the  additional 
stations,  and  for  enrolling  and  training  the  eighty 
additional  men  required  for  the  duties  to  be 
commenced  during  the  current  financial  year. 

After  a long  debate  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
mittee’s recommendations  were  agreed  to. 

IVideningof  IVellington-sinel  and  the  Strand. 
— 1 he  Improvements  Committee  submitted  a 
scheme  for  the  widening  of  Wellington-street 
between  the  Strand  and  Lancaster-place  to  about 
100  ft.  and  the  Strand  between  Wellington- 
street  and  Savoy-street  to  Soft.*  The  report  of 
the  Committee,  after  detailing  the  jirevious 
recommendations,  proceeded  as  follows— 

"The  Council  on  April  10  last  referred  the 
recommendation  back  to  us  for  further  consideration, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  applying 
to  this  case  the  principle  of  betterment.  We  have 
given  full  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  have 
negotiated  further  with  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  with 
the  result  that  the  Duchy  is  willing  to  withdraw 
clause  (r)  relating  to  betterment  from  the  condi- 
Uons  attached  to  the  offer,  upon  the  Council  agree- 
ing to  pay  the  Duchy  38,760/.  instead  of  32,000/. 
We  are  advised  that  the  6,760/.  which  the 
Council  would  save  by  not  insisting  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  clause  (e)  would  fully  represent  the 
amount  of  the  Duchy’s  interest  which  might 
possibly  be  intercepted  hereafter  by  the  Council  if 
It  succeeded  in  obtaining  Parliamentary  power  to 
apply  to  this  improvement  the  principle  of  better- 
ment. 'The  6,760/.  can  therefore  be  taken  as  a 
recoguitmn  of  the  principle  of  betterment  as 
proposed  to  be  applied  in  the  case  now  before 
iarliament,  and  we  have  decided  to  advise  the 
Council  to  accept  the  Duchy’s  offer  of  32,000/.  and 
the  conditions  {a)  to  {e)  inclusive  set  out  in  this  report. 
Wellmgton-street  at  its  Junction  with  the  Strand  is 
at  present  about  64  It.  wide,  and  the  Strand 
at  this  point  has  a width  of  about  68  ft.  Owing  to 
the  inadequate  width  of  the  road  the  traffic  is 
frequently  congested,  and  the  widening  of 
Wellmgton-street  is  therefore,  in  our  opinion  a 
necessary  and  urgent  improvement.  The  estimated 
Paving  works  is  2,700/.  The  widening 
of  Wellmgton-street  will  have  to  be  undert.iken 
sooner  or  later,  and  if  the  present  very  favourable 
opportunity  for  effecting  the  improvement  without 
any  outlay  for  compensation  in  respect  of  leasehold 
and  trade  interests  be  lost,  the  cost  at  a future  time 
will  be  probably  five  or  six  times  greater  than  now 
a result  which  we  cannot  think  the  Council  desires 
to  bring  about.  We  recommend — 


That,  subject  to  an  e.stiniate  being  submiiied  to  t 
Louncii  by  the  I mance  Committee  as  reouired  bv  t 
staiiite,  the  Council  do  accept  the  offer  of  the  Duchv 
Lancaster  to  sell  to  the  Council,  for  32,000/.,  and  upon  t 
;onditioiis  (n)  to  («)  inclusive  set  out  in  this  report,  t 
reversion  to  the  freehold  of  the  property  required  1 
tvidenmg  Wellington-street  and  the  .Strand,  and  do  car 
5Ut  the  improvement  as  shown  upon  the  plan  submitt 
A’lth  this  report ; and  that  the  solicitor  be  instructed 
prepare  the  necessary  agreement  with  the  Duchy.’  ” 

Mr.  Hubbard  moved  the  following  amen, 
iient  ^ 


“ That  while  appreciating  the  efforts  and  sharing 
m.\iety  of  the  Committee  to  carry  out  this  and  other 
irovements  vr^ich  are  greatly  needed  in  various  part 
London,  the  Council,  in  view  of  the  heavy  and  increa' 
lurUens  now  borne  by  occupying  ratepayers,  and  .aisc 
D_e  impending  changes  in  the  incidence  of  taxation  i 
nised  by  the  present  Government,  whereby  land  val 
;hall  be  made  to  contribute  towards  the  aclministrai 
ixpenses  of  the  county  and  the  purchase  price  of  land 

)e  greatly  reduced,  i-  ’ --  . - . 

he  matter.” 


3 Clio  ii.c  ^juiLiiasc  price  01  land 
■ not  prepared  to  proceed  furthe 


_ The  Vice-Chairman  urged  that  as  full  recogni- 
lon  had  been  given  to  the  principle  the  Council 
lad  been  so  long  fighting  for,  they  should  seize 
he  opportunity  to  carry  out  what  would  be  a very 
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great  improvement  at  this  crowded  part  of  the 
Strand. 

The  Council  divided,  with  the  result  that  Mr. 
Hubbard’s  amendment  was  rejected  by  fifty-nine 
to  twenty-seven. 

Alderman  Beachcroft  objected  to  the  improve- 
ment being  carried  out  strictly  on  the  lines  of  the 
plans  submitted,  and  he  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  effect  that  the  Council  agreed  to  the  purchase 
of  the  land  for  32,000/.  with  a view  to  carryring 
out  the  improvement,  and  this  on  a division  was 
carried  by  forty-three  to  forty-one. 

Dr.  Collins  moved  to  add  to  the  recommenda- 
tion words  to  the  effect  that  the  purchase  was 
made  on  the  understanding  that  the  6,760/.  was 
allowed  by  the  Duchy  in  lieu  of  betterment. 

The  debate  on  this  amendment  had  not  con- 
cluded when  the  fixed  hour  for  the  adjournment 
of  all  opposed  business  arrived. 



COMPE  TITIONS. 

Fever  Hospitai.,  Tooting  Gravenev  and 
Hither  Green. — The  competition  for  two 
fever  hospitals,  which  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  propose  to  build,  has  just  been  decided. 
The  first  hospital  is  to  be  situated  at  Tooting 
Graveney,  and  will  be  called  the  “Fountain 
Hospital”;  the  second,  to  be  called  the  “Park 
Hospital,”  will  be  at  Hither  Green.  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse  was  the  assessor,  and  the  result  of 
the  competition  is  as  follows:  — Park,  ist 
premiated  design,  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  57, 
Moorgate-street,  E.C.  ; 2nd,  Messrs.  Leonard 
Stokes  and  George  T.  Hine,  33,  Parliament- 
street,  S.W.  ; 3rd,  Messrs.  Charles  and  Wm. 
Henman,  64,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  P'onntain, 
1st  premiated  design,  Mr.  A.  Hessell  TiUman, 
70,  Torrington-square,  W.C.  ; 2nd,  Messrs. 
Beeston  & Burmester,  30,  Lincoln’s-inn  Fields, 
W.C.  ; 3rd,  Mr.  Wm.  Emerson,  8,  Sanctuary, 
Westminster. 

Schools,  Gillingham  and  Grange  United 
District. — The  plans  of  Mr.  M.  Chambers, 
Chatham,  have  been  selected  in  this  competition. 

The  Ghizeh  Museum.— The  Cairo  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  states  that  the  Egyptian 
Government  intend  shortly  to  invite  European 
architects  to  furnish  plans  for  a new  building  to 
contain  the  exhibits  now  included  in  the  Ghizeh 
Museum,  and  to  give  premiums  to  the  amount  of 
a thousand  pounds  for  the  three  best  designs. 

Town  Hall,  The  Cafe,  South  Africa. — 
The  first  premium,  200/.,  offered  by  the  Cape 
Town  Council  for  the  erection  of  a new  Town 
Hall,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Harry  A.  Reid, 
in  conjunction  with  his  partner,  Mr.  Green, 
both  of  Johannesburg.  The  contemplated  outlay, 
not  including  the  upper  part  of  the  clock  tower, 
is  50,000/. 

School,  Sunderland. — A special  meeting 
of  the  Sunderland  School  Board  was  held  on 
Tuesday  to  consider  competitive  plans  for  the 
Hudson-road  School.  Fifteen  plans  had  been 
sent  in.  The  General  Purposes  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  examined  the  whole  of 
the  plans  for  the  school  submitted  for  competition, 
and  recommended  that  the  premiums  should  be 
awarded  as  follows  : — 1st,  and  50/.  to  Mr.  G.  T. 
Brown : 2nd,  and  20/.  to  Mr.  J.  Eltringham  ; 
3rd,  and  10/.  to  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson 
(Newcastle).  Mr.  Singleton  moved,  and  Mr. 
Davison  seconded,  that  Mr.  G.  T.  Brown  be 
engaged  to  undertake  the  dudes  of  architect  on 
the  usual  terms.  This  was  carried,  and  the 
meeting  terminated. 

Board  School  for  the  Lancaster  School 
Board. — In  connexion  with  the  competition  for 
new  schools,  Bowerham-road,  for  nearly  1,000 
children,  the  Lancaster  Board  have  placed  first 
the  plans  sent  in  by  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  architect, 
Windermere,  and  have  awarded  the  premium  of 
20/.  to  him.  The  premium  does  not  merge  into 
the  commission.  The  school  is  planned  in  a X 
shaped  form  for  660  boys  and  girls  (mixed),  and 
300  infants  in  a separate  building. 


Sanitary  Institute. — At  an  Examination  for 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  at  Hull  on  the  25th  and 
26th  ult. , the  following  seventeen  Candidates  were 
certified  to  be  competent,  as  regards  their  sanitary 
knowledge,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Inspector  of 
Nuisances: — Arthur  Herbert  Atkinson,  Hull; 
Charles  Crowther,  Dewsbury;  Alfred  Gleave,  Man- 
chester; Henry  Hilton,  Blackburn;  Alfred  Jesse 
Hocken,  Hull;  Charles  Jones,  Birkenhead;  William 
Henry  Jones,  Birkenhead  ; Fred.  Jowett,  Wetherby  ; 
Miss  Margaret  Jean  Keay,  Derby  ; Alfred  Henry 
Kendall,  Leeds  ; Miss  Henrietta  Kenealy, 
Watford ; William  Knox,  Ayr ; Robert  Scott, 
Hull  ; John  William  Shaw,  Grimsby  ; Herbert 
Charles  Sugden,  Bingley  ; Roland  Arthur  Thomas, 
Menai  Bridge  ; John  James  Warrington,  Elland, 


CoiTcspoiihcncc. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATION  OF 
THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Sir, — Your  correspondents  appear  to  be  drifting 
into  unknown  depths.  This  is  not  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  enter  into  an  apparently  endless  theoretical 
discussion  on  elementary  facts,  embracing  the  dis- 
placement, compression,  &c. , of  air,  in  connexion 
with  the  complicated  and  special  subject  of  ventila- 
tion, and,  in  closing  this  correspondence,  so  far 
as  I am  concerned,  I will  deal  more  with  historical 
facts  than  elementary  ones,  and  with  the  results 
obtained  in  the  hard  school  of  practical  experience. 

Ventilation  is  a science — quite  distinct  from  that 
of  architecture — and  it  really  requires  almost  the 
close  study  of  a life-time  to  master  properly  all  Its 
intricacies.  It  is  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  expect 
architects  to  be  experts  in  heating  and  ventilation  ; 
and  my  lengthened  experience  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  goes  to  show  that  the  better  class  of 
architects  never  profess  to  have  any  special  know- 
ledge in  this  direction,  but  that  they  generally — 
as  one  of  your  correspondents  states — “ work  with 
specialists  in  perfecting  any  system  which  both  are 
agreed  will  secure  the  desired  results.” 

In  answer  to  the  specific  questions  referred  to  by 
the  same  correspondent,  I would  again  refer  him  to 
my  report,  wherein  he  will  find  a full  and  detailed 
reply  to  bis  queries. 

1 have  made  no  new  proposal  ‘‘to  carryout  a 
scheme  of  ventilation  based  on  a dual  system  of 
propulsion  and  extraction  ” for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  has  so  erroneously  been  asserted.  I have 
in  my  report  fully  explained  the  present  system  in 
use,  have  pointed  out  what  I considerare  the  defects, 
and  have  suggested  and  recommended  some  simple 
but  effective  remedies,  all  of  which  I have  most 
distinctly  pointed  out  can  be  carried  out  if  neces- 
sary by  the  mechanical  staff  employed  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Resident  Engineer. 

This  trouble  of  inefficient  ventilation  in  large 
legislative  buildings — notwithstanding  the  enormous 
amount  of  fresh  air  that  can  be  passed  through 
them  sometimes  "without  ventilating  them” — as 
the  eminent  Glasgow  architect  (from  whom  I quoted 
in  my  last  letter)  so  pithily  put  it,  is  not  at  all  con- 
fined to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  this  country. 
Some  time  ago  I also  had  the  privilege  of  carefully 
examining  the  heating  and  ventilating  arrangements 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  in  Washington,  where, 
though  about  double  the  amount  of  ventilation  per 
head  is  given,  both  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  that  allowed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  winter,  the  same  evil,  in  the 
destruction  of  the  atmosphere  by  warming  it  over  a 
too  highly-heated  medium  like  steam-heat,  appears 
to  be  experienced. 

Considerable  interest  in  America  has  consequently 
been  taken  in  the  report  on  the  heating  and  ventila- 
tion of  our  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  which  I have 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  true  remedy,  and  I 
have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  mailing  copies  of  the 
report — by  special  request  — to  the  architect  and 
superintendent  of  the  Capitol,  and  to  the  chief 
engineers,  reipectively,  of  the  Senate  House  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington. 

For  many  years  the  heating  and  ventilating  in- 
stallation at  the  Capitol  in  Washington  was  the 
greatest  and  most  perfect  example  of  “propulsion 
pure  and  simple”  in  the  whole  world.  Two  large 
fans,  one  of  them  14  ft.  and  the  other  12  ft.  in 
diameter,  one  fan  for  each  House,  were  (and  are 
still)  used  for  forcing  in  air  under  pressure  on  the 
Plenum  system.  After  years  of  experience,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt 
Extraction  as  well,  in  order  to  ensure  the  certainty 
of  the  vitiated  air  being  got  rid  of  under  all  states  of 
the  atmosphere.  Consequently,  some  years  ago, 
two  additional  fans,  each  6 ft.  in  diameter,  were 
erected  in  the  basement,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
vitiated  air  was  extracted  from  the  ceiling  of  each 
House.  This  combination  of  Plenum  with  Ex- 
traction is  still  in  use.  and  gives  general  satisfac- 
tion, so  far  as  the  ventilation  alone  is  concerned. 
During  winter,  however,  the  evil  results  experi- 
enced in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  this 
side,  by  the  overheating  of  the  air  by  steam-heat, 
already  referred  to,  still  ajipear  to  exist  at  the 
Capitol  in  Washington. 

The  London  Law  Courts  were,  I presume, 
the  greatest  example  in  this  country  of  “ pro- 
pulsion pure  and  simple  ” in  ventilation,  and 
there,  again,  we  find,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
Surveyor  to  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  given 
in  the  1891  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Ventilation,  that,  before 
long,  Extraction  had  to  be  resorted  to,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Plenum  system,  in  order  to  make  the 
ventilation  anything  like  tolerable  and  bearable. 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  surveyor  in  question,  stated,  “We 
had  to  put  the  fans  out  of  use  until  we  created  a 
much  greater  heat  in  the  roof  itself.  The  roofs  were 
not  warmed  at  all,  as  Mr.  Street  left  them  ; they 
were  almost  open  to  the  outer  air,  and  in  winter  were 
absolutely  cold.  I had  to  carry  a large  system  of 
steam-pipes  round  the  whole  of  the  roof,  and  to 
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create  a current  through  the  ceiling,  and  then 
increase  the  power  nf  the  pulls  at  the  outlet." 

As  regards  the  National  Liberal  Club,  I may 
remind  your  other  and  later  correspondent  that  the 
ventilation  planned  on  the  pure  and  simple  Plenum 
system,  and  carried  out  regardless  of  cost  about 
seven  years  ago,  turned  out  such  a failure  that  the 
Committee  on  ray  suggestion  about  two  years  ago 
requested  the  successors  in  business  of  the  firm  who 
planned  and  carried  out  the  work  to  report  as  to 
how  matters  could  be  improved. 

The  report  of  that  firm  was  undoubtedly  a modi- 
fied condemnation  of  the  system,  and  the  remedies 
referred  to  by  your  correspondent  and  proposed  by 
that  firm  were  mainly  to  subdivide  the  heating 
pipes,  &c.,  into  sections,  to  improve  the  extraction, 
and  to  heat  certain  of  the  larger  rooms,  &c.,  by  direct 
radiation  from  steam  - radiators  placed  in  the 
rooms,  &c. 

How  your  correspondent  can,  in  the  circum- 
stances, quote  the  unfortunate  example  of  the 
National  Liberal  Club,  in  support  of  the  Plenum 
system  of  ventilation  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

As  regards  the  same  coirespondent's  assertion, 
that  healing  by  hot  water  instead  of  steam  would 
certainly  be  a step  in  the  wrong  direction,"  I will 
only  say  that,  according  to  this  statement,  my  own 
practical  experience  of  thirty  years  must  have  com- 
pletely misled  me,  and  our  cousins  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  must  also  be  stepping  backward  very 
rapidly  " in  the  wrong  direction." 

If  ever  any  mechanical  arrangement  was 
developed  into  almost  a science  during  the  last  fifty 
years  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  has  been 
that  of  low-pressure  steam-heating.  Well,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  and  more  particularly  during  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  steam-heating  in  .America  has 
almost  entirely  given  way  to  hot-water-heating,  on 
the  grounds,  principally,  of  health,  economy  in  the 
working,  and  easier  regulation.  To-day  I have  the 
best  authority  for  knowing  and  stating  that  the  ratio 
of  the  two  systems  being  erected  by  steam-fitters 
and  hot-water  engineers  throughout  the  whole  of 
northern  America  is  something  like  90  per  cent,  for 
hot  water,  and  only  about  10  per  cent,  for  steam- 
heating appliances. 

Considering  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  admittedly 
so  much  better  ventilated  by  extraction  alone  than 
the  House  of  Commons  is  by  propulsion  and  partial 
extraction,  and  that  the  air  passing  into  the  House 
of  Lords  is  if  anything  fresher,  this  air  being  also 
cleansed  and  warmed  or  cooled  and  given  the  neces- 
sary humidity,  S:c.,  and  handled  as  desired,  with- 
out any  fan  propulsion,  by  "extraction  pure  and 
simple,"  I think  it  maybe  taken  for  granted  that 
extraction,  rightly  applied,  is  infinitely  belter  all 
round  than  propulsion,  though  the  two  systems  can, 
no  doubt,  be  sometimes  most  usefully  and  efficiently 
combined. 

Returning,  again,  to  your  architect  correspondent, 
I cannot  conceive  how  any  one  possessing  the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  ventilation  could  pen  the 
following  sentence,  which  appears  in  your  corre- 
spondent’s first  letter : — 

" And  to  provide  outlets,  therefrom,  in  such 
positions  and  soconceived  that  the  air  may,  after  being 
vitiated,  quickly  pass  away  without  being  obstructed 
or  accelerated  by  movement  of  the  outer  atmosphere 
or  any  other  influence. " The  supposition  conveyed 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  paragraph,  that  air  inside  a 
building,  under  certain,  or  even  any,  outside  atmo- 
spheric conditions, can  " quickly  passaway  " without 
" being  accelerated  " by  any  influence  whatever,  is.  to 
my  mind,  an  absurdity.  In  conclusion.  I can  only 
repeat  that  so  long  as  architects  hold  such  views,  so 
long  will  our  public  buildings  stand  every  chance  of 
being  examples  of  inefficient  and  defective  ventila- 
tion. James  Keith.  Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


Sir. — I feel  sure  that  Mr.  Keith  cannot  have  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
beating  and  ventilating  of  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  otherwise  he  would  not  in  fairness  have 
expressed  his  opinion  in  such  forcible  terms  as  to 
condemn  the  system  applied  at  the  above  club.  I 
must  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  apparatus 
was  completed  in  the  year  1887,  and  left  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  concerned.  Unhappily,  the  care  of 
the  arrangements  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
who,  unfortunately,  did  not  give  it  the  attention 
that  was  necessary  for  the  working  of  such  a system, 
and  in  consequence  dissatisfaction  and  complaints 
ensued.  Alterations  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  since  the  apparatu.s  was  erected,  and  one  in 
particular,  viz.,  the  applying  of  forced  draught  to 
the  boilers,  which  destioyed  the  smoke  shaft  passing 
through  the  ventilating  shaft. 

I think  it  is  only  justice  to  the  late  W W 
Phipson.  engineer,  the  contractor  for  the  above,  who 
duniig  his  lifetime  executed  the  heating  and  venti- 
lating of  a number  of  our  public  buildings  and  other 
works  for  many  of  our  leading  architects,  that  this 
explanation  should  be  given.  c.  H. 


WROUGHT-IRON  GATES,  CARSIIALTON 
PARK. 

Sir,— Many  of  your  readers  will  know  the  splendid 
wrougbt-iron  gates  which  stand  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Carshalton  Park,  guarding  a drive  and  entrance 
ong  since  disused.  It  is  only  a few  weeks  ago  that 


their  almost  total  destruction  was  brought  to  my 
notice  while  walking  from  Wallington  to  Sutton. 
It  seems  that  during  last  winter  one  of  the  large 
trees  forming  the  avenue  was  blown  down,  and  its 
giant  branches  have  crashed  right  through  the 
centre  of  the  gates.  The  cresting  is  lying  in  frag- 
ments on  the  grass  ; the  left-hand  gate  is  ruined, 
and  the  other  has  suffered  hardly  less  severely  : the 
whole  appearance  is  now  quite  tragic  to  anyone  who 
values  these  e.xamples  of  English  art. 

Only  last  June,  when  accompanying  Mr.  J. 
Starkie  Gardner  on  an  expedition  to  see  the  famous 
lock  of  Beddington  (which  we  duly  found  in  its 
place  of  honour  at  the  end  of  the  hall),  I took  the 
photograph  of  these  gates,  which  I enclose.  Owing 
to  the  strong  western  sun.  the  view  had  to  be  taken 
from  one  side,  and  I fear  it  is  quite  unsuitable  for 
reproduction  as  an  illustration  of  the  gates,  but  it  is 
probably  the  latest  record  of  their  original  con- 
dition You  will  remember  that  they  are  the  centre 
of  a long  composition,  ending  with  carved  and 
moulded  stone  piers,  supporting  statues  of  Diana 
and  Actofon. 

I also  enclose  views,  taken  on  the  same  occasion, 
of  the  gates  at  Carshalton  House  (where  the  crest 
has  since  disappeared)  and  Beddington  Hall  (show- 
ing the  initials  of  one  of  the  Carews),  which  are 
evidence  of  how  much  interesting  ironwork  there  is 
in  this  neighbourhood.  R.  Langton  Cole. 


SEWER  AND  DRAIN  VENTILATION. 

Sir, — I have  myself,  with  friends,  put  to  the 
practical  test  the  working  of  this  so-called  system 
of  ventilation  in  large  districts  under  all  conditions, 
and  where  the  work  has  been  performed  by  men 
who,  judging  by  the  way  the  work  is  done,  require 
no  lessons  from  Mr.  Buchan,  and  with  the  result  to 
justify  entirely  the  assertions  Mr.  West  has  made. — 
J.  C.  Kenwood. 

***  One  system  may  have  been  a failure  unde^ 
some  conditions,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
other  one  is  right.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Buchan,  at 
all  events,  in  the  general  opinion  that  " to  use  the 
soil-pipes  of  our  houses  to  ventilate  our  sewers  is  a 
dangerous  plan." — Eu. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOM  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Sir, — My  statement  may  well  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  the  architectural  world,  but  I can 
assure  you  I counted  between  forty  and  fifty  people 
in  the  Architectural  Room  of  the  Academy  at  one 
time  (inclusive  of  those  sitting  down)  on  Saturday 
last. 

Things  are  looking  up.  .A.  R.  1.  B.  A. 

< ♦ I 
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known  outside  the  area.  The  superabundance  of 
Carboniferous  sandstones  in  the  county  has,  apart 
from  other  reasons,  rendered  the  trade  in  oolitic 
limestones  comparatively  unimportant.  We  are 
not  personally  acquainted  with  the  district,  but 
the  particulars  which  follow  are  derived  from 
official  sources,  principally  from  the  recently- 
published  memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey  by 
Mr.  Fox  Strangways. 

The  building  stones  of  north-east  Yorkshire  are 
obtained  from  the  following  geological  horizons: — 

1.  The  Upper  Calcareous  Grit. 

2.  The  Upper  Limestone. 

3.  The  Middle  Calcareous  Grit. 

4.  The  Passage  Beds. 

5.  The  Lower  Calcareous  Grit. 

6.  The  Kellaways  Rock. 

7.  The  Upper  Estuarine  series  (Moor  Grit). 

8.  The  Middle  Estuarine  series. 

9.  The  Millepore  Bed  and  Cave  Oolite. 

10.  The  Lower  Estuarine  series. 

The  first  horizon  yields  a stone  known  locally 
as  North  Griraston  cementstone  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Langton,  Birdsall,  and  North  Grimston. 
It  breaks  into  short  flaggy  pieces,  and  ha.s  occa- 
sionally been  used  in  the  construction  of  farm 
buildings. 

The  Upper  Limestone  division  yields  probably 
the  best  stone  for  interior  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses in  the  district.  It  is  quarried  principally  at 
Hiidenley,  where  the  material  is  extremely  fine- 
grained, and  somewhat  resembles  indurated  chalk. 
Its  structure  is  remarkable,  showing  a consider- 
able amount  of  chalcedonic  silica,  not  only  inter- 
spersed amongst  the  particles  of  the  stone,  but  as 
silicified  fossil  shells.  The  latter,  especially  a 
small  species  of  Os/rca,  is  thus  converted  into 
such  a hard  substance  that  the  masons’  chisels 


suffer  in  consequence,  whilst  thehomogeneityof  the 
stone  as  a whole  is  interfered  with.  Nevertheless, 
average  chemical  analyses  indicate  that  it  contains 
about  95  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  of 
a whitish  cream  colour,  and  the  section  in  the 
quarry  gives  about  15  fi.  of  workable  stone  in 
thin  beds,  the  thickest  bed  being  about  22  in. 
The  material  has  been  employed,  amongst  other 
places,  in  the  Chapel  at  Castle  Howard  and  for 
interior  work  in  Kirkham  Abbey.  The  fine  state 
of  preservation  of  the  mouldings  in  these  ruins, 
which  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
many  centuries,  testifies  to  its  durability  as  a 
building  stone. 

The  Middle  Calcareous  Grit  yields  massive  beds 
of  freestone  at  the  western  end  of  the  vale  of 
Pickering,  on  either  side  of  the  river  Rye  above 
Helmsley.  It  has  been  (juarried  at  several  places 
in  Thornton  Dale,  where  the  oolitic  beds  used  for 
building  are  up  to  iS  in.  in  thickness,  but  the 
same  quarries  yield  calcareous  sandstones  as  much 
as  5 ft.  on  the  bed.  In  structure,  the  limestone 
beds  (which  are  really  the  top  of  the  Lower 
Limestone  division)  may  be  described  as  impure 
and  slightly  oolitic,  whilst  some  are  very  shelly. 
The  best-known  quarries  in  the  Middle  Calcareous 
Grit  horizon,  however,  are  those  at  Pickering, 
where  the  following  beds  belonging  to  this  series 
are  seen  just  below  the  Castle,  according  to  Mr. 
Fox  Slrangways  : — 

Sec/ion  in  Pickering  Quarries,  East  side. 

Ft.  In. 


Solid  beds  of  limestone  5 6 

Rubbly  oolite,  with  coarse  pisolitic 

bed  4 o 

Thick  irregular  bed  of  limestone  ...  2 6 

Oolite  with  irregular  blue-centred 

limestone  4 o 

Thin  limestone  bed  o 6 

Smooth  limestone 1 o 

Impure  limestone 5 4 

Solt  yellow  freestones  with  cal- 
careous bands II  o 


The  beds  are  stated  to  be  so  variable,  both  in 
structure  and  thickness,  that  the  above  only  fur-  • 
nishes  a general  idea.  They  really  consist,  says 
Mr.  Fox  Strangways,  of  an  irregular  series  of  : 
sandstones  and  calcareous  beds,  in  which  the  • 
sandstones  largely  predominate,  especially  towards  ^ 
the  lower  part  ; in  the  upper  part  several  cal-  • 
careous  bands  or  irregular  lenticular  masses  set  ; 
in.  Examples  of  Pickering  stone  may  be  seen,  , 
not  only  in  the  town,  but  in  the  large  mansion  at  . 
Duncombe  Park,  and  the  college  at  Ampleforlh. 

There  is  no  lack  of  quarries  in  the  4th  division  i 
—the  Passage  Beds — especially  in  the  northern  1 
part  of  the  Tabular  Hills  between  Hackness  1 
(near  Scarborough)  and  Kirk  Dale,  but  they  are  : 
for  the  most  part  shallow,  and  yield  nothing  but  1 
second-rate  material,  used  in  the  construction  of  1 
inferior  buildings  and  for  field-walls.  The  rock  : 
is  known  in  the  vicinity  of  Hackness  as  “ AVall-  ■ 
stone.”  In  structure,  it  is  coarse  and  rubbly,  , 
generally  splitting  into  large  slabs. 

The  Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  according  to  the  : 
Geological  Survey  Memoir  before  alluded  to,  is  ; 
employed  as  a building  stone  along  the  whole  : 
range  of  its  outcrop,  from  the  coast  at  Scarborough  i 
to  the  Hambleton  Hills,  and  throughout  a great  t 
part  of  the  Howardian  Hills.  It  is  said,  however,  , 
to  be  too  soft,  as  a rule,  to  be  of  much  value,  , 
and  is  inferior  to  many  of  the  other  beds  found  1 
in  the  district.  The  more  noted  quarries,  as  ; 
producing  the  best  stone,  occur  along  the  southern  i 
outcrop  of  the  formation  along  the  Howardian  1 
Hills.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  famous 
Park  Quarry,  near  New  Malton,  the  micro- 
structure of  which  indicates  that  it  is  a sandstone 
composed  of  minute  quartz  grains,  with  an  argillo- 
siliceous  cement,  and  is  of  whitish  brown  tint. 
The  workable  stone  is  10  ft.  in  thickness,  the  beds 
being  from  16  to  20  in.  in  depth.  It  has  been  1 
used,  amongst  other  buildings,  in  the  construction  4 
of  Castle  Howard.  At  Appleton-le-Street  are  i 
several  quarries  from  which  came  the  pilasters  of  t 
the  south  front,  and  the  stone  used  in  the  stabling  : 
of  that  ca.stle.  Brows  Quarry,  at  Malton,  is  also  : 
well  known,  and  yields  the  following  section 

Scetioj!  at  Bro-vs  Quarry,  Malton. 


ft.  in.  , 

Buff-colourcd,  gritty,  sub-oolitic  lime- 
stones and  brash 6 o c 

Bed  occasionally  containing  much  fine- 
grained calcareous  grit  2 o c 

Buff-coloiired  gritty  limestones,  with  a 
very  few  straw-coloured  granules, 
in  thick  beds,  with  thin  brashy  part- 
ings   12  o < 

Calcareous  gritty  freestones,  alternating 

with  blue  stone  27  o 1 
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The  large  quarry  at  Birdsall  has  been  worked 
for  many  years,  and  has  provided  material  for 
many  important  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  The 
general  composition  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit 
is  a yellow  calcareous  sandstone  with  cherty 
bands,  &c.,  passing  down  into  softer  sand- 
stones, which  become  shaly  towards  the  base. 
Mr.  Fox  Strangways  remarks  that  although 
the  term  “grit”  is  applied  to  this  rock,  there 
is  very  little  of  it  that  would  be  called  a grit 
amongst  older  formations  ; in  fact,  many  of  the 
sandstones,  even  of  the  Lower  Oolite,  are  harder 
and  firmer  and  far  more  gritty  than  this  bed. 

The  quarries  in  the  Kellaways  Rock  are  not  so 
actively  exploited  as  they  were  a few  years  ago, 

I although  yielding  excellent  freestone  at  Ilackness 
1 and  Levishain.  The  formation  may  be  described 
as  a soft,  thick-bedded  sandstone  of  a brownish- 
yellow  colour  ; in  certain  localities  it  is  very 
ferruginous,  when  it  assumes  a deep  red  colour, 
and  is  hard  and  compact.  In  the  centre  of  the 
district  it  is  usually  a porous,  friable  sandstone. 
Like  many  other  freestones,  it  is  easily  worked 
when  first  quarried,  but  hardens  on  exposure, 
when  it  forms  a durable  building  stone,  as  witness 
the  church  and  hall  at  Hackness,  the  museums  of 
Scarborough,  York,  &c. 

The  sandstones  of  the  Lower  Oolite  division 
are  largely  employed  as  building  materials  in 
the  district.  They  are,  as  a rule,  coarse  in 
texture,  massive,  and  suitable  for  structures 
where  strength  is  required,  and  for  general  ashlar. 
Commencing  with  the  Upper  Estuarine  series, 
we  find  an  important  bed  of  sandstone — the 
Moor  Grit — at  its  base.  This  is  said  to  form 
an  excellent  building  stone,  and  is  quarried  at 
numerous  places — notably  at  Cloughton,  liar- 
wood-Dale  Moor,  Sneaton,  Grinkle-lane, 
Wygrave,  and  Tidkinhow.  Between  Danby 
station  and  Easington  a sample  of  the  stone, 
derived  from  a large  opening,  was  described  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips.*  Under  the  microscope  this 
rock  is  seen  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of 
quartz  grains,  more  or  less  sub-angular,  between 
which  a deposit  of  transparent  crystalline  quartz 
lets  as  a cement.  It  is  white  and  fine-grained, 
oeing  often  so  compact  as  to  be  entitled  a quartzite 
rather  than  a grit.  In  some  places,  we  may 
•emark,  the  Moor  Grit  splits  into  slabs  of  great 
iize,  and  furnishes  a good  flagstone. 

The  Grey  Limestone  horizon  produces  no  build- 
ng  stones  of  any  importance  in  the  district, 
hough  it  has  received  the  appellation  of  “pier 
itone,”  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  used  in 
he  construction  of  the  harbour  pier  at  Scar- 
wrough. 

At  Hayburn  Wyke  and  some  other  places  the 
andstones  of  the  Middle  Estuarine  series  have 
leen  quarried  for  years,  and  the  material  has  a 
;ood  reputation,  being  employed  at  Scarborough 
.nd  elsewhere. 

The  Millepore  Bed  is  a very  hard  siliceous  rock, 
ireaking  up  into  rough  irregular  blocks,  and  has 
een  used  for  marine  works  in  the  district.  It  is 
specially  suitable  for  the  formation  of  break- 
'aters  and  sea-walls. 

The  Cave  Oolite,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a soft, 
indy  oolitic  limestone,  sometimes  called  “ Cave 
larble,”  though  how  a soft  stone  of  this  descrip- 
on  could  be  polished  into  a marble  we  know  not. 

1 the  neighbourhood  of  Brough  and  near  Cave 
re  several  quarries ; material  from  the  former 
as  used  in  the  construction  of  the  docks  at  Hull. 
The  Lower  Estuarine  series  produces  the  most 
debrated  building  sandstones  in  the  district, 
irticularly  at  Aislaby,  from  which  place  Whitby 
bbey  and  many  London  buildings  have  been 
ipplied.  _ In  structure  it  is  a light  brown  sand- 
one  having  quartzose  grains  ol  moderate  size, 
ith  an  argillo-siliceous  cement ; small  pieces  of 
ica  and  some  carbonaceous  matter  are  present, 
he  workable  stone  is  about  80  ft.  in  depth, 

) ft.  of  which  is  a very  fine  grit,  one  half  being 
hite  and  the  remainder  a cream  tint ; the  other 
) ft.  is  a strong  coarse  grit.  The  thickest  beds 
>tainable  are  from  12  to  15  ft.  Lower 
stuarine  sandstones  have  also  been  quarried  at 
law  End,  near  Leatholm  Bridge ; whilst  the 
.gstones  from  Rosedale  are  of  exceptional 
lality. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Public  Baths,  Shrewsbury.  — New  public 
ths,  which  have  been  erected  in  the  Quarry  at  a 
St  of  over  7,000/.,  have  just  been  opened  at 
rewsbury.  The  baths  have  been  built  by  Mr.  H. 
rmer,  of  Shrewsbury,  from  plans  prepared  by  the 
rough  Surveyor  (Mr.  W.  C.  Eddowes).  The  baths 
mprise  a central  dome  and  two  wings,  and  include 
louse  for  the  superintendent.  They  are  built  of 

“Quart.  Jour.  Geological  Society,"  vol.  xx.vvii.,  p.  16. 


red  pressed  bricks,  with  copings  and  string-courses 
of  Ruabon  bricks  and  stone  facings.  Inside,  to  the 
right  of  the  ticket-office,  are  the  first-class  plunge  (or 
swimming)  bath  and  private  slipper-baths.  The 
plunge-bath  is  60  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  has  an 
estimated  capacity  of  about  S3-ooo  gallons,  and 
slopes  from  a depth  of  3 ft.  3 in.  at  one  end  to 
6 ft.  6 in.  at  the  other.  There  are  31  dressing-boxes 
to  the  bath.  The  second-class  plunge-batji  forms 
the  wing  to  the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  and  is 
82  ft.  6 in.  by  32  ft.  6 in.  It  has  a similar 
depth  of  slope  and  an  estimated  capacity  of 
82,000  gallons.  In  this  bath  there  are  no  dressing- 
boxes,  but  there  are  spaces  the  length  of  each  side 
of  the  bath  partitioned  off  for  dressing  purposes. 
There  is  also  a shower-bath  and  a soap-bath,  and 
an  attendant's  office  is  attached  to  each  bath.  In 
addition  to  the  above  there  have  been  provided  a 
number  of  private  slipper-baths,  and  these  are  placed 
beneath  the  dome  in  the  central  portion’  of  the 
building  and  midway  between  the  large  baths.  Of 
the  first-class  slipper-baths,  two  each  are  provided 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  being  supplied  with 
dressing  and  waiting  rooms  and  other  necessaries. 
A steam-laundry  is  situated  at  one  end  of  the 
buildings.  The  swimming-baths  are  lined  with 
white  glazed  bricks,  and  are  lighted  from  the  roof. 
Special  exits  are  provided  in  case  of  fire,  and  if 
deemed  necessary  hereafter  a gallery  can  be  erected 
over  the  dressing-boxes  in  both  swimming-baths. 
Additional  slipper  and  Turkish  baths  can  also  be 
provided  if  required.  During  the  day  the  baths 
will  be  lighted  from  the  lantern-lights  in  the  roof, 
and  at  night  by  gas.  The  glazing,  painting,  and 
other  decorative  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
R.  France,  f’hile  Messrs.  Scull  did  the  plumbing 
work.  The  engineering  work  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Bradford  & Co.,  of  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Eddowes  and  Messrs.  Bradford's  engineer.  This 
firm  also  fitted  up  the  steam-laundry. 

New  Schools,  Tottenham.— The  Tottenham 
School  Board  have  commenced  another  large 
school  near  the  Alexandra  Palace,  in  the  Bounds 
Green-road,  The  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
Charles  Wall,  of  Chelsea,  at  14,800/.,  and  the  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker, 
architect,  of  London. 

Board  Schools,  Brockley.  — New  Board 
.Schools  were  opened  at  Brockley  on  the  23rd  uU.  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Diggle,  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
School  Board.  The  school  buildings  occupy  about 
an  acre  and  a half  of  ground,  and  have  been  built  at 
a total  cost  of  15,790/.  The  schools  consist  of  two 
large  one-storied  buildings  ; the  larger  for  boys 
and  girls,  the  smaller  for  infants,  with  open  play- 
grounds. Passing  through  the  portals  of  the  girls' 
entrance  and  approaching  the  main  building,  the 
corridor  is  passed,  with  a girls'  cloak-room  to  the 
right,  and  two  large  class-rooms  on  the  left.  The 
central  hall  is  87  ft.  by  36  ft.  The  roof  is  of  glass  ; 
and  screens,  drawn  underneath  the  dome  portion  of 
the  roof,  temper  the  sun’s  rays  when  necessary.  On 
the  left  there  is  another  class-room , flanked  by  a boys' 
cloak  room  ; and  again  succeeded  by  other  two 
rooms  ; the  same  as  obtain  on  the  adjacent  side  of 
the  hall  ; at  the  top  of  which  is  an  erected  platform. 
Two  flights  of  stairs  to  right  and  left  lead  to  the 
teachers'  rooms,  under  which  are  other  boys’  and 
girls’  cloak-rooms  for  the  different  standards. 
Adjoining  the  mixed  school  is  the  boys'  play- 
ground. Each  of  the  class-rooms  in  the  main 
building  is  25  ft.  by  26  ft,,  and  15  ft.  high.  The 
infants'  school  has  a hall  57  ft.  by  32  ft.  with 
class-rooms  on  the  sides,  lavatories,  and  cloak- 
rooms. It  has  red  brick  dressings,  blue  brick 
plinth,  and  low  slated  roofs.  The  inside  has  a 
brown  glaze  dado  4 ft.  high,  and  is  finished  above 
with  Medway  gauls,  bricks  being  afterwards  dis- 
tempered. The  floors  are  laid  with  pitch  pine  wood 
blocks,  the  class-rooms  having  stepped  platforms 
for  the  desks.  The  wood-work,  generally,  is 
stained  and  varnished.  Lavatories  are  provided 
for  each  department.  The  heating  is  carried 
out  on  the  one  pipe  low-pressure  system  with 
radiators  in  each  room.  Covered  - in  play- 
grounds are  provided,  in  case  of  wet  weather, 
tor  each  department.  The  accommodation  is 
for  800  children  at  present,  with  a provision  for  an 
enlargement  of  six  class-rooms,  which  will  bring  the 
accommodation  up  to  1,200.  The  playgrounds  are 
tar-paved ; and  the  drainage,  carried  for  three- 
quarters  of  a mile,  is  laid  with  best  London  pipes, 
joined  with  cement,  and  laid  to  stand  the  water  test 
for  twenty-four  hours  before  being  filled.  The 
design  of  the  buildings  is  by  the  Board’s  Architect, 
Mr.  Bailey,  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Randall,  of  Woolwich  (the  cost  of  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  being  13,400/. ).  The  heating  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  Board's  Engineer,  Mr.  Milling- 
ton, by  Messrs.  J.  C.  & J.  L.  Ellis,  of  London.  The 
whole  work  of  the  erection  of  the  schools  has  been 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  Wilson,  the 
Board’s  clerk  of  works. 

Catholic  Church,  Dorking.— The  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  about  to 
be  erected  in  Falkland-grove,  Dorking,  was  laid  on 
the  17th  ult.  The  character  of  the  new  church  will 
be  Early  Gothic,  and  the  building  will  provide 
accommodation  for  about  400  worshippers.  For 
the  present  it  will  remain  m an  incomplete  state 
until  the  necessary  funds  are  forthcoming.  The 


present  plans  show  the  nave,  one  aisle  and  sanc- 
tuary ; the  tower  and  second  aisle  will  be  added  at 
some  future  period.  Messrs.  Longley,  of  Crawley 
have  contracted  to  erect  the  building  as  at  presen 
designed  for  a sum  of  5,700/.  Mr.  F.  A.  Walters, 
F.S.A.,  of  Croydon  and  London,  is  the  architect. 

Sheriff  Court  House,  Kirkcaldy.- On  the 
2ist  uU.  the  building  which  has  been  erected  for  the 
new  Sheriff  Court-House,  Kirkcaldy,  and  which 
stands  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Whytehouse 
Grounds,  was  opened.  The  designing  of  the 
building  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Gillespie,  architect, 
Sc.  Andrews.  The  architecture  is  chiefly  of  theScottish 
Baronial  type.  The  elevation  towards  Wemyssfield 
shows  the  entrance  doorway  in  a massive  central 
block,  which  in  the  third  story  terminates  in  a 
balcony  with  balustrade.  At  the  angle  of  this 
block  is  a tower,  circular  below,  and  of  octagon 
shape  in  the  upper  stages,  reaching  about 
70  ft.  in  height  to  the  apex  of  a conical 
top,  and  ornamented  with  bands,  mouldings, 
shields,  &c.  Ne.xt  to  the  tower  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  are  three  windows,  with 
I double  transoms,  lighting  the  hall  or  court- 
' room,  an  apartment  about  40  ft.  long  by  ao  ft. 
in  width,  with  a high  - pitched  roof.  The 
Sheriff’s  private  room,  jury-room,  and  witnesses'- 
room  are  connected  with  the  court-room,  and 
contain  all  the  modern  conveniences,  and  the 
keeper’s  house  is  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  building. 
The  contractors  were  :— Messrs.  George  Smith  & 
Sons,  Kirkcaldy,  builders  ; Mr.  Thomas  Harris, 
St.  Andrews,  joiner;  Mr.  Alex.  Ferguson,  Kirk- 
caldy, slater  ; Mr.  Robert  M'Gregor,  Dunfermline, 
plasterer ; Messrs.  Robert  Frew  & Sons,  Perth  and 
Kirkcaldy,  plumbers ; Mr.  Frank  Ritchie,  Kirk- 
caldy, smith  ; Messrs.  W.  Bryden  & Sons,  Edin- 
burgh, bellhangers  ; Mr.  Hay,  Newburgh,  painter. 

Restoration  of  Church,  Linthwaitf.,  York- 
shire.— On  the  26th  ult.  the  corner-stone  of  a new 
chancel  for  Christ  Church,  Linthwaite,  was  laid  by 
Mrs.  William  Brooke,  of  Northgate  Mount,  Honley. 
The  church  was  built  in  1826,  and  was  opened  in 
1828.  It  has  remained  up  to  the  present  time 
without  a chancel.  The  one  now  to  be  added  will, 
measured  from  the  inside,  be  25  ft.  long,  18  ft. 
wide,  and  22  ft.  high,  and  will  be  built  in  con- 
formity with  the  present  structure,  of  ashlar- 
stone  from  the  local  quarries  on  Crosland  Hill. 
The  window  at  present  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church  will  be  reduced  in  size  and  utilised  for  the 
chancel  window,  but  the  painted  glass  will  be 
replaced  by  cathedral-tinted  glass.  In  addition  to 
the  erection  of  the  chancel,  various  improvements 
will  be  effected  in  the  church.  The  gallery  will 
be  reduced  in  size,  and  the  body  of  the  church 
will  be  re-seated  with  open  seats  of  red  deal.  A 
new  floor  of  concreted  wooden  blocks  will  be  put 
down,  and  there  will  be  new  choir  stalls  and  pulpit 
of  oak.  The  present  porch  on  the  south  side  will  be 
made  into  a baptistry,  and  the  entrance  in  future  be 
by  the  west  tower.  A new  organ  will  also  be  pro- 
vided. Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  of  Durham,  is  the 
architect,  and  the  following  are  the  contractors  : — 
Mr.  John  Walker,  Linthwaite,  mason  ; Messrs. 
Wood  Bros.,  Huddersfield,  joiners  ; Messrs.  W.  & 
P.  Holroyd,  Huddersfield,  painters;  Mr.  E.  Sykes, 
Milnsbridge.  plumber  ; and  Messrs.  Johnson 
Sons,  Mirfield,  plasterers  and  slaters.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  will  be  about  2,500/. 

Volunteer  Drill  Hall  at  H.arrogate. — 
The  memorial  stone  was  recently  laid  of  a drill-hall 
which  is  being  erected  in  Franklin-road.  Harrogate. 
The  length  of  the  drill-hall  proper,  irrespective  of  the 
entrance,  is  91  ft.  long  by  43  ft.  wide.  The  building 
includes  armoury,  retiring-rooms,  and  lavatories  on 
the  ground-floor,  whilst  on  the  second  story  are  three 
rooms  available  for  officers,  sergeants,  and  men. 
The  structure  is  fronted  by  an  ornamental  tower, 
which  is  large  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
sergeant-instructor  and  his  family,  who  will  reside  on 
the  premises.  The  drill-hall  is  estimated  to  cost 
2,2oo/.  The  building  is  being  erected  to  designs 
and  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  H.  E.  and  A.  Brown, 
architects,  Harrogate,  whilst  the  contractors  are  as 
follows :— Masons'  work,  Mr.  Anthony  Brown  ; 
plumbers’  work,  Mr.  W.  Bellerby  ; joiners’  work, 
Messrs.  Michell  & Garrick  ; slater,  Mr.  W.  Baynes  ; 
plasterer,  Mr.  C.  Fortune  ; painter,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Petty. 

New  Board  Schools  in  Plymouth  and 
Devonport.— The  North-road  School,  a tender  for 
which  has  just  been  accepted  by  the  Plymouth 
School  Board,  will  be  erected  at  the  western 
end  of  Boon's-place,  and  will  have  a frontage  in 
North-road,  105  ft.  in  length.  It  will  accommo- 
date 780  children,  and  will  have,  in  addition,  two 
central  halls.  The  building  externally  will,  on  all 
sides,  be  of  Plymouth  limestone,  with  Portland 
stone  and  Ham-hill  stone  dressings,  and  will  be  in 
the  Elizabethan  style  treated  simply,  but  with  some 
regard  to  the  prominence  of  the  site.  The  Ford 
School,  to  be  built  by  Messrs.  A.  R.  Lethbridge  & 
Son,  on  a site  secured  by  the  Devonport  School 
Board,  is  for  540  girls  and  infants,  and  will  also  con- 
tain two  large  central  halls  which,  with  the  class- 
rooms on  each  side  of  the  hall  on  both  floors,  will 
be  heated  by  hot  water.  The  walls  will  be  of  brick 
on  limestone  plinths.  There  will  be  covered  as  well 
as  open  playgrounds.  Both  of  these  schools  will  be 
built  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  direction  of, 
Messrs.  Hine  & Odgers,  architects. 
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Electric  Supply  Station,  Hampstead.— Tte 
ceremony  of  fixing  the  foundation  or  commemora- 
tive of  the  niw  Central  Electric  Supply  Station 

for  the  Vestry  of  St.  lohn,  Hampstead,  has  just 


been  performed  by  Mr.' James  Thwaites.  Chairman 
fC:.  . • T .4  silver  trowel 


of  the  Electric  Lighting  Coraraittce. 

Mas  presented  to  the  Chairman  by  Messra  'etbuo 
& Sons  the  builders,  and  a mallet  to  the  architect. 
The  buildings,  which  are  nearly  complete,  have  ten 
built  in  stock  bricks  and  red  brick  facings,  &c.  The 
chimnev-shaft,  140  ft.  high,  is  .6  ft.  square  at  he 
base  and  le  ft.  square  at  the  springing  of  cap  it 
is  faced  with  picked  stocks  and  red  brick  pilasters 
and  dressings,  relieved  with  plain  bands  of  grey 
Luton  bricks.  The  stone  for  cornice  and  cap  was 
supplied  by  the  Bow-stone  Company,  of  Maidstone, 
The  shaft  is  built  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  complete  station,  only  one-half 
of  which  has  for  the  present  been  erected,  Mr. 
Arthur  Ardron  is  the  architect. 

Cake  Kactory.  Cardiff.— This  building,  which 


has  just  been  completed  for  the  Dulcia  Cake  Com- 
— — • situated  in  the  Penarth-road.  The  softness 


of  "the  site,  which  backs  on  to  the  laff  Rive^ 
necessitated  deep  holes  being  dug  all  over  it.  and 
these  were  filled  with  concrete.  The  mam  building 
is-sLft  bY4oft.  and  contains  three  floors,  themixing- 
room.  ’bakehouse,  ami  chief  office  being  on  the 
trround-lioor.  The  second  floor  is  used  as  a packing 
room  and  has  lavatories  and  water-closets,  and, 
another  office,  while  a general  store-room  occupies 
the  second  floor.  One  of  Messrs.  T.  Thomas  & 
Sons'  (of  Cardiff)  patent  ' ' Acme  hoists  connects  all 
the  floors.  The  mixing  machinery,  which  is  dnven 
by  means  of  shafting  connected  with  a Tangyes  gas- 
engine.  was  supplied  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  J ^ker 
& Sons,  of  London  ; the  cake-ovens  were  built  by- 
Messrs.  A.  Hunt,  of  Leicester,  and  George  Davies,  of 
Abergavenny  • and  the  ironwork  for  the  floors  was 
supplied  bv  Mr.  A.  D.  Dawnay,  of  London  and 
C^diff.  The  building,  of  which  Messrs.  \ eall  & 
Sant  of  Cardiff,  were  the  architects,  is  entirely 
erected  of  brickwork,  with  Forest  Dean  stone 
sills  and  keystones,  and  the  carving  was  earned  out 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wormleighton,  of  Cardiff,  ihe 
contract  has  been  executed  by  Messrs,  knox  & 
Wells,  of  Cardiff. 


plied  with  the  necessary  valves,  fire  hydrants,  and 
fountains.  There  are  alwut  2,750  yards  of  4-in. 
pipes,  and  about  3,220  yards  of  3-in.  pipes.  The 
total  cost  of  the  works  is  1,0281'.  The  engineer  for 
the  scheme  was  Mr.  L.  L.  Macassey,  of  Belfast,  the 
works  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Boyle  & Clyde, 
contractors,  Ballymena  and  Ballycastle.  The  valves, 
fire  hydrants,  and  fountains  were  supplied  by  the 
Glenfield  Company,  Limited,  Kilmarnock,  and  the 
pipes  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  D.  & G.  Stewart  & 
Co.,  Glasgow. 


ST.-i/A'£D  CLASS  AND  DECORATION. 


Window,  Mary  T.vvy  Church,  Devon. — 
Stained  glass  has  been  inserted  in  the  east  window 
of  this  church.  The  window  is  a three-light  Per- 
pendicular one,  the  stonework  of  which  has  been 
restored  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sedding.  The  subject 
illustrated  runs  through  all  the  lights,  and  is  under 
canopies  of  the  period.  It  depicts  a vision  of  Our 
Lord  in  Glory,  surrounded  by  kings,  bishops,  men 
and  women,  indicating  all  states  of  the  Church 
triumphant.  Above  the  head  of  Our  Lord  is  held 
a crown,  supported  by  two  flying  angels.  The 
donor  is  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Anderson,  V'icar  of  the 
church.  The  window  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Percy  Bacon  & Brothers,  of  London,  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect. 


FOREICN  AND  COLONIAL. 


Clock  Tower,  Court  House,  Shillelagh.— 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  is  about  to  add  a clock  tower  to  the 
Court  House  at  Shillelagh,  from  designs  by  Mr.  G. 
Hamilton  Gordon,  of  London.  The  clock  has  been 
presented  to  him  by  his  Irish  tenants,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  coming  of  age  of  his  grandson  and 
heir,  Viscount  Milton. 


SANITARY  AND  ENCINEERINC  NEWS. 


An  Estate  Water  Supply.— There  has  just 
been  completed  a scheme  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  mansion-houses  of  Halleaths  and  Broadholm, 
Lochmaben.  and  Dryfeholm.  Lockerbie,  besides  the 
various  farmhouses  and  cottages  on  the  estates. 
Hitherto  the  only  supply  available  has  been  from 
wells  and  springs,  the  quality  of  the  water  from 
which  could  not  always  be  reliable,  A burn  running 
through  the  farm  of  Thorniethwaite  was  fixed  upon, 
and  on  being  gauged  was  found  to  meet  all  the 
requirements.  A reservoir  was  built  about  500  ft. 
above  sea-level,  and  capable  of  holding  200.000  gals. 
From  this  the  water  passes  through  a filter  bed  into 
a dear-water  tank  with  a capacity  of  38,000  gals., 
and  is  then  distributed  through  nearly  eight  miles  of 
piping.  The  whole  scheme,  which  w’ill  cost  over 
2,000/.,  has  been  carried  through  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Robert  Jardine,  Bart.,  of  Castlemilk,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  S.  Johnstone,  of  Halleaths.  Mr.  A.  Chapman 
surveyor  on  Castlemilk  estate,  was  the  engineer  of 
the  scheme. 


New  Railway  to  Harrow-on-the-Hill. — 
The  Unopposed  Bill  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  passed,  on  Tuesday,  a Bill  authorising 
the  incorporation  of  the  company  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a railway  commencing  by  a junction 
with  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  at  Ealing 
and  terminating  at  Harrow-on-Hill.  The  share  and 
loan  capital  authorised  by  the  Bill  is  160,000/. 

Waterworks,  Ballycastle,  near  Belfast. 
— On  the  2ist  ult.  the  new  waterworks  which 
have  been  constructed  at  Ballycastle  were  opened 
by  Miss  M'Gildowney.  The  supply  of  water 
to  Ballycastle  is  obtained  from  two  springs 
situated  on  the  western  slope  of  Knock- 
layde.  The  elevation  is  about  770  ft.  above  sea 
level,  and  about  two  miles  distant  from  Ballycastle. 
The  water  is  intercepted  by  means  of  two  collecting 
tanks,  built  of  concrete  and  provided  with  overflows. 
The  water  is  then  conducted  by  means  of  a line  of 
3-in.  cast-iron  pipes,  for  about  one  mile,  into  a 
pressure  lank,  which  is  also  built  of  concrete,  and 
provided  with  an  overflow  and  a valve  for  regulating 
the  supply  to  Ballycastle.  This  tank  is  about 
450  ft.  over  sea  level,  and  is  at  a sufficient  height  to 
deliver  water  at  a high  pressure  to  the  most  elevated 
parts  of  the  town.  Aline  of4-in.  pipes  is  laid  from  the 
pressure  tank  down  the  mountain  slope,  across  the 
railway,  and  into  Ballycastle  for  town  supply.  The 
water  is  then  distributed  along  the  different  streets 
and  down  to  the  quay.  These  pipe-lines  are  sup- 


Fr.ance. — The  jury  of  the  competition  for  the 
construction  of  a group  of  schools  at  Montrouge 
have  selected  the  design  of  MM.  Dupont  and 
Albert  Guibert  for  execution,  and  given  a first  pre- 
mium to  M.  Courtois-Suffit  and  a second  to  M. 

Trinquesse. On  Sunday  last  the  new  bridge 

over  the  Marne  at  Bonneuil  was  officially  opened. 

At  Paris,  in  the  Xllllh  Arrondissement,  the 

foundation  has  just  been  laid  for  a new  church,  that 

of  " Sainte-.-\nne  de  la  Maison  Blanche." The 

railway  company  “ de  I’Ouest"  is  about  to  erect  a 
new  and  important  terminal  station  at  St.  Cloud,  to 
be  reached  by  a large  bridge  over  the  low-level 
streets.  A large  granite  staircase  will  also  lead  up 
to  it  from  the  Place  de  I'Hospice,  at  the  entry 
of  the  Parc  de  Montrotout,  and  will  also  serve 
to  connect  the  upper  and  lower  town.  — A line 
from  Trilport  to  Ferte  Milon  is  to  be  opened 

July  I. The  municipality  of  Marseilles  has  opened 

a competition  for  the  construction  of  a building  for 

the  Facultd  des  Sciences. The  museum  at  Bernay 

(Eure)  has  just  receivcil,  as  an  addition  to  its 
treasures,  a fine  portrait  attributed  to  .Monzo  Cano. 

At  Lyons  there  has  been  inaugurated  a marble 

statue,  the  work  of  M.  Aubert,  to  the  memory  of 

Bernard  de  Jussieu. The  great  octagon  fleche  of 

stone,  60  nii-tres  high,  which  crowns  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Scours  at  Guingamp,  is  about 
to  be  repaired  and  restored.  The  church  is  a 
curious  monument  of  twelfth-century  architecture, 
It  is  also  proposed  to  rebuild  the  hexagonal  tower 
of  Romanesque  dale  adjoining  the  cathedral-church 

of  St.  Andr^  at  Gap. New  barracks  are  in  course 

of  erection  at  Brest,  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort  " des 

Fddiire^s." The  Ministry  of  War  has  definitely 

approved  of  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications 
of  Vilry. .\  large  project  is  under  discus- 

sion for  diverting  all  the  water  of  the 
Durance  river  below  St.  Martin  de  Gueyriferes,  by 
means  of  an  immense  " barrage,"  and  leading  it  in  a 
tunnel  to  a point  above  the  village  of  Bessie  in  order 
to  create  a fall  more  than  80  metres  in  height,  which 

will  serve  as  a motive  power  for  electricity. 

M.  Nonjean,  an  artist  who  had  made  a spieciality  of 
of  little  landscapes  in  terra-cotta,  finished  with  great 

minuteness,  has  died  at  .-\rras. Last  Saturday, 

at  the  Champs  Elys^es  Salon,  the  vote  was  given  for 
the  "mcdailles  d'honneur,”  which  in  architecture 
was  awarded  to  M.  Georges  Ch^danne  for  his  study 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Of  the  other  architects 
in  the  running,”  M.  Hannotin  bad  seven  votes' 
M.  Coquart  two,  and  MM.  Doumic  and  Parent  one 
each.  M.  Ch<?danne  was  born  at  Maromme  in 

i860,  and  obtained  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1887. 

The  fa9ade  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  has  for  some 
days  disappeared  behind  scaffolding,  which  has  been 
raised  for  the  repair  and  restoration  where  necessary 
of  the  pediment  sculpture  by  David  d’Angers.  No 
repair  has  been  made  since  1844  to  the  exterior  of 
the  building,  which  bears  traces  of  the  civil  wars  and 
of  the  bombardments  of  1871. 


Public  Works  in  the  Canary  Islands. — 
According  to  a recent  report  of  the  British  Consul 
at  Teneriffe  upon  the  trade  and  sanitary  condition 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  both  in  Grand  Canary  and 
Teneriffe  progress  in  road-making  continues.  An 
improvement  in  the  water  supply  of  houses  and 
buildings  is  to  be  made  by  substituting  iron  for 
stone  pipes.  The  latter,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town,  are  frequently  broken,  and  sewage  gets  into 
them,  contaminating  the  water — of  excellent  quality 
— trom  springs  in  the  mountains.  Lighting  the 
town  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  Island  of  Palma,  by 
electricity,  has  proved  a very  successful  undertaking, 
and  it  will  probably  be  adopted  at  once  at  Orotava  in 
Teneriffe.  The  Taoro  Grand  Hotel  has  been  fitted 
with  the  necessary  wires,  lamps,  &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Surveyor.s'  Institution. — The  annui 
general  meeting  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  wa 
held  on  the  aSth  ult.  at  the  Rooms,  12,  Grea 
George-street,  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee,  President,  occi 
pying  the  chair, — The  report,  read  by  the  secretar> 
Mr.  Julian  C.  Rogers,  slated  that  the  past  year  ha 
been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  work  < 
consolidation.  The  Institution  continued  to  prospt 
in  every  respect,  and  there  had  been  no  slackenin; 
in  the  efforts  of  the  Council  to  promote  its  usefulnes! 
The  statement  of  accounts  showed  that  the  finance 
were  in  a very  flourishing  condition,  and  th 
liabilities  at  the  present  time  did  not  exceed  1501 
The  total  investment.?,  estimated  at  present  pricei 
represented  a sum  of  27,358/. , which  did  not  includ 
their  premises,  furniture,  and  valuable  library.  Th 
report  and  accounts  were  adopted,  and  at  th 
conclusion  of  the  formal  business  the  Pres 
dent  presented  to  the  successful  candidate 
the  prizes  won  by  them  in  connexion  with  th 
recent  professional  examinations.  A vote  of  tbanJ 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Shoppee,  the  retiring  Presiden' 
and  the  proceedings  shortly  afterwards  terminaiec 
— Mr.  T.  Chalfeiid  Clarke,  who  during  the  afternoQ 
was  elected  President,  took  the  chair  in  the  evenin 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Institution,  held  at  tt 
Holborn  Restaurant.  The  usual  loyal  and  patriot 
toasts  having  been  honoured,  Mr.  U.  Watney  pn 
posed  “ The  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,"  an 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  replied  for  the  House  1 
Lords  and  Mr.  Jesse  Coliings,  M.P. , replied  for  tl 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  E.  P.  Squarey  propose 
" The  Surveyors'  Institution,”  and  the  Chairman,  i 
reply,  congratulated  the  members  on  the  progre 
the  society  had  made.  He  urged  them  not  to  forg' 
that  the  interests  of  the  Institution  were  bound  v 
with  those  of  the  surveyors  throughout  the  counlr 
and  said  the  society  bad  no  object  but  that  of  raisir 
the  status  of  the  profession.  Other  toasts  followei 
and,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  the  Chairman  pr 
sented  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  C.  Rogers,  with 
service  of  plate  and  a purse  of  400  sovereigns 
recognition  of  his  long  services. 

Travelling  Greenhou.ses. — The  “ Hortici 
tural  Travelling  Structures  Co."  send  us  a d 
scription  and  illustration  of  their  system  of  gla 
houses  or  plant  protectors  constructed  to  run  < 
rails,  with  heating  apparatus  to  move  with  them 
required.  The  inventors  claim  that  this  will  enal 
a succession  of  forced  crops  to  be  produced,  witho 
the  manual  labour  of  shifting  the  plants  or  the  so 
The  labour  of  watering  can  often  be  saved  1 
moving  the  structure  off  the  crop  during  rainfa 
The  system  seems  worth  attention,  though  of  cour 
the  necessity  for  the  laying  down  of  rails  must  me: 
that  the  ground  must  be  laid  out  and  planni 
specially  for  its  working. 

Dami’ier's  Interceptor  and  Inspectk 
Shaft. — This  is  an  interceptor  with  a manhole 
inspection  shaft  made  in  glazed  stoneware  in  tw 
three,  or  more  socketted  lengths  as  required,  so  th 
the  manhole  becomes  part  of  the  whole  structui 
instead  of  being  built  separately  in  brickwoi 
Thdre  are  some  advantages  in  this,  in  regard 
completeness  of  fitting  and  workmanship ; a: 
moreover,  as  the  patentee  (Mr.  R.  F.  Uampii 
Stoke,  Devonport)  observes,  the  stoneware  will  r 
gel  impregnated  with  sewer  emanations  as  I 
brickwork  does. 

Ancient  Altar  Sl.ab,  .-\bergavennv. — Duri 
alterations  at  the  premises  known  as  the  " Co\ 
(formerly  an  inn),  at  Abergavenny,  where  paf 
had  been  partially  stripped  from  the  chimney-brea 
just  over  the  fireplace,  a large  slab  of  stone  v 
exposed  to  view.  Near  one  of  the  corners  of  t 
slab  was  a small  cross  roughly  cut  into  the  stoi 
Mr.  Gardner,  an  archreologist,  examined  the  si: 
and  found  that  it  measured  7 ft.  6 in.  in  length,  2 
8 in.  in  width,  and  5 in.  in  thickness.  This,  co 
bined  with  the  fact  that  at  each  corner  of  the  si 
and  near  the  middle  of  it  there  were  small  cros 
similar  to  that  which  had  at  first  attracted 
attention,  convinced  him  that  here  he  had  one  of 
few  ancient  altar-stones  whch  had  escaped  destr 
lion  at  the  hand  of  Cromwell  and  his  followers.  1 
small  crosses  at  the  corners  represent  the  nail  woui 
in  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  i 
the  cross  near  the  middle  the  spear  wound  in 
side.  The  dressing  chiefly  in  view  is  of  Norn 
workmanship,  over  a rougher  dressing  of  an  c«Tr 
dale.  Mr.  Gardner  presented  the  relic  to  the  v: 
of  Holy  Trinity  and  the  churchwardens.  It  i 
stands  on  an  oaken  table  with  panelled  front,  i 
mounted  by  a re-table,  affording  a view  of  the  m? 
on  the  furthermost  side  of  the  slab. — Ncrej 
T imes. 

Roman  Remain.?  at  Rochester.— S< 

archaeological  discoveries  have  recently  been  m 
at  Rochester,  which  are  held  by  antiquaries  to  th 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  city  and  u 
the  plan  of  its  ancient  defences.  The  pick  and  sp 
investigations,  carried  out  under  the  superintends 
of  Mr.  George  Payne,  F.S.A.,  secretary  of  the  F 
Archnsological  Society,  have  revealed  the  fact . 
the  Romans  walled  in  Rochester  at  the  time 
city  formed  one  of  their  stations.  The  cours 
this  wall,  which  reduced  the  city  to  sm. 
limits  than  has  been  disclosed  by  histo 
works  on  Rochester  hitherto,  has  been  tr. 
underground  from  point  to  point.  Ben 
Dean  Hole's  lawn  the  masonry  is  7 ft.  tl 
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The  front  of  the  ancient  Bishop's  Palace 
was  built  upon  the  old  Roman  wall.  Some 
Df  the  public  streets  also  pass  over  this  wall,  which 
altogether  enclosed  an  area  of  23^  acres.  It  is  now 
established  that  Rochester  has  been  walled  in  at 
three  different  periods,  and  remains  of  all  three 
walls — Roman,  Norman,  and  Henry  III. — are  in 
2xistence.  On  each  occasion  that  new  walls  were 
built  the  boundaries  of  the  city  were  apparently 
2xtended.  An  important  feature  in  the  discoveries 
iust  made  is  the  fact  that  the  old  Roman  wall 
recently  found  is  in  a direct  line  with  the  base  of  the 
Castle  wall  overlooking  the  river,  which  corroborates 
the  theory  that  has  been  held  for  centuries  by 
irchreologists,  that  the  Castle  wall  is  built  upon 
Roman  foundations.  Another  point  established  is 
that  the  relics  of  ancient  walls  remaining  above 
ground,  and  the  date  of  which  has  been  classed  as 
"doubtful"  hitherto,  are  in  reality  Roman,  and 
correspond  in  every  particular  with  the  wall  which 
las  been  proved  to  be  beneath  modern  Rochester. 
These  relics  are  described  as  some  of  "the  finest 
3its  of  Roman  wall  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
England. " — Southport  J 'isiter. 

Ancient  Carved  Oak  Doors  Sold  as 
CuMitEK. — A Stratford-on-Avon  correspondent 
itates  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  are  indig- 
lant  at  a matter  that  has  just  come  to  light.  One 
)f  the  churchwardens,  new  to  his  duties,  has  sold  as 
)ld  lumber  the  ancient  carved  oak  and  panelled 
loors  of  the  north  porch  of  the  parish  church  cele- 
jrated  as  the  burial-place  of  Shakspeare.  The 
'icar  and  the  other  churchwarden  knew  nothing  of 
he  matter  until  the  bargain  was  completed.  The 
loors  were  put  up  a century  before  Shakspeare's 
ime,  and  recently  they  were  temporarily  removed  to 
lisclose  some  old  carving  and  a peculiar  holy  water 
toup  in  the  porch.  The  doors  weigh  half  a ton,  and 
.re  in  perfect  condition.  It  is  stated  that  the  pur- 
haser  meant  to  use  them  in  the  construction  of  a 
)ig-sty  : but  during  their  removal  inquiries  were  set 
in  foot,  and  now  the  purchaser  is  being  implored  to 
estore  the  doors,  but  he  is  an.xious  to  make  a profit 
•ut  of  the  transaction.  It  is  contended  that  the 
loors  form  part  of  the  church  fabric,  and  were  con- 
ecrated  with  the  building,  and  that  only  after 
obtaining  a faculty  from  the  Bishop  could  they  be 
[isposed  of. 

1 Sale  of  the  Alrekt  Palace. — Messrs.  Horne, 
on,  & Eversfield  sold,  on  the  29th  ult. , in  lots,  the 
ilbert  Palace  and  Connaught  Hall,  Battersea, 
'he  site  of  the  Palace  was  not  put  up  for  auction, 
aving  already  been  sublet  by  the  Office  of  Works 
ir  building  of  large  tenements.  The  marble 
olumns  taken  from  Baron  Grant’s  house  in 
Kensington,  and  the  stonework  taken  from  the  old 
aw  Courts,  besides  the  Picture  Gallery  and  the 
>ining-room,  were  sold  before  the  auction  by 
rivate  contract.  Lot  i,  composed  of  all  the 
lazed  roof,  fetched  i/.  5s.,  and  prices  ranged  about 
le  same  average.  Lot  14,  the  ironwork  of  the 
ast  Anne.xe,  which  comprised  three  cast-ii 
utters,  ten  principals,  and  fifteen  columns,  fetched 
M.  The  bidding  was  confined  to  a comparatively 
nail  number  of  builders  and  dealers  in  this  kind  of 
aterial. 

The  Richmond  Old  Deer  Park.— A meeting 
as  held  on  Tuesday  at  Richmond  Theatre,  with  a 
ew  to  considering  a proposal  that  the  Richmond 
own  Council  should  acquire  the  Old  Deer  Park 
om  the  Crown.  The  meeting  was  called  by  the 
ayor,  Alderman  Szlumper,  on  a requisition  of 
irgesses.  Councillor  Thompson  explained  the 
nails  of  the  proposal,  which  included  the  devoting 
seven  acres  to  a free  playground  for  school 
lildren  of  Richmond,  seven  acres  to  allotments,  and 
e making  of  a footpath  across  from  Richmond 
wn  to  the  new  foot-bridge.  Councillor  Thompson 
id  that  he  had  the  authority  of  a committee  of 
:al  gentlemen  to  say  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
arantee  the  town  council  against  loss  by  paying 
Biu  for  the  park,  after  the  deduction  of  the  foot- 
th  and  the  fourteen  acres,  as  much  as  they  paid 
• the  whole.  The  following  resolution  was  carried 
nost  unanimously  : — "That  in  view  of  the  great 
.portance  of  the  Richmond  Old  Deer  Park  as  an 
en  space  and  public  pleasure  ground,  this  town's 
:eting  of  burgesses  of  Richmond  respectfully  urges 

2 Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  to 
:ilitate  in  every  posstole  manner  the  hiring  of  the 
rk  by  the  Corporation  of  Richmond  on  the  most 
'ourable  terms,  so  as  to  enable  the  masses  of  the 
ople  of  Richmond  and  London  to  derive  the 
nost  possible  advantage  therefrom." 

Commission  of  Sewers.— On  the  24th  ult.,  a 
nquet  was  held  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  which 
s given  by  the  Commission  of  Sewers  to  meet  the 
rd  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  and  to  do  honour  to  the 
e Chairman,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  F.R.I.B.A. 
e chair  was  taken  by  Alderman  Bell,  F.  R.G.S  , 
o was  supported  on  his  right  by  the  Lord  M.ayor. 
longst  other  toasts  proposed  was  "The  Health 

the  Past  Chairman,"  which  was  given  by 
chairman  of  the  evening,  who  said  that 
. Bridgman  had  been  a prominent  member  of 
Corporation,  and  had  taken  a leading  part  in 
■tiy  important  debates.  It  was  usual  for  the 
eagues  of  the  chairman  on  his  retirement  to 
sent  him  with  some  recognition  of  their  appre- 
ion  of  his  year's  work,  and  the  honour  of  making 
presentation  to  Mr.  Bridgman  that  evening  had 


been  placed  in  his  hands.  A full-sized  portrait  in 
oils  of  Mr.  Bridgman,  painted  by  Mr.  Manton,  was 
then  unveiled,  and  the  chairman  said  that  on  behalf 
of  his  colleagues  and  himself  he  had  very  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Bridgman.  Mr. 
Bridgman  acknowledged  the  compliment  that  had 
been  paid  him. 

Roman  Roads  in  Dumfriesshire. — At  the 
concluding  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
2ist  ult.,  Dr.  James  Macdonald  discussed  the  so- 
called  Roman  roads  in  Dumfriesshire  in  continua- 
tion of  his  general  examination  of  the  existing 
evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  various  Roman 
roads  in  Scotland  as  laid  down  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey  maps.  The  Dumfriesshire  " Roman  roads, 
of  which  only  portions  here  and  there  can  be 
pointed  out,  and  of  whose  exact  courses  no  two 
authorities  are  agreed,  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
four  sections — (i)  the  Lower  Annandale,  (2)  the 
Upper  Annandale.  (3)  the  Nilhsdale,  and  (4)  the 
Cairn  Valley  roads.  These  he  described  and 
discussed  in  detail,  showing  how  the  belief  that 
they  were  Roman  arose  in  the  last  century,  chiefly 
founded  upon  certain  theories  of  the  leading 
antiquaries  of  the  time  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
Roman  troops  and  the  existence  of  so-called  Roman 
camps  or  stations  on  the  supposed  lines  of  march  or 
of  communication.  But  these  deductions  had  to  be 
received  with  caution,  and,  before  accepting  the  con- 
clusion that  all  the  roads  that  were  thus  theoreti- 
cally assigned  to  the  Roman  military  occupation 
were  really  of  that  time  and  origin,  it  was  necessary 
not  only  to  sift  the  literary  evidence  thoroughly,  but 
to  see  what  evidence  could  be  obtained  from  the 
actual  construction  and  characteristics  of  the  roads 
and  camps  themselves. 

Fatal  Accident  in  Norton  Folgate. — On 
Saturday  last  Mr.  A.  Hodgkinson  held  an  inquest 
on  the  body  of  H.  Pluck,  who  had  been  killed  by 
the  fall  of  a floor  in  Elder-street,  Norton  Folgate,  on 
the  2ist  ult.  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  District  Surveyor 
of  South  Islington,  Shoreditch,  and  Norton  Folgate, 
produced  a plan  of  the  premises,  and  stated  that 
some  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  floor  over  a 
stable  (he  was  informed  about  six  years  since), 
throwing  the  weight  of  a girder  on  two  bearers 
to  in.  deep  by  5 in.  wide.  One  of  the  bearers  had 
two  saw-cuts  in  it,  and  both  were  in  the  first  stage 
of  decay.  He  considered  that  a sound  piece  of 
timber  would  not  have  broken  with  two  or  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  girder  placed  upon  it,  but 
he  thought  the  construction  bad.  Mr.  W.  Eve, 
F.S.I.,  architect  to  the  owners,  attended.  Three 
men  and  thirteen  horses  were  buried  ; one  man  was 
killed  and  two  shaken  ; the  whole  of  the  horses 
were  uninjured.  Verdict — Accidental  death. 


LEGAL. 

STRAND  SUBSIDENCE  CASE. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  on  the  25th  ult.,  Mr. 
Warmington,  Q.C.,  mentioned  the  case  of  the 
Strand  Board  of  Works  v.  Annan  and  others  to  Mr. 
Justice  Kckewich. 

The  learned  counsel  stated  that  the  case,  which 
involved  a very  serious  question,  related  to  large 
building  operations  on  the  west  side  of  a small  street 
running  from  the  Strand  to  the  Embankment,  called 
Carting-lane,  and  the  plaintiffs  alleged  that  by 
reasons  of  the  excavations  carried  on  by  the 
defendants,  who  were  e.xcavating  some  24  ft.  to  40  ft. 
below  the  level  of  some  parts  of  the  lane,  there  had 
been  a most  extensive  subsidence,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  fire  water-main  protecting  the  Savoy 
Theatre  had  been  burst.  He  suggested  to  his 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Renshaw,  Q.  C. , who  represented 
the  defendants,  that  their  two  surveyors  should  meet, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a third,  to  be  appointed 
by  bis  Lordship,  and  without  prejudice  to  any  ques- 
tions which  might  possibly  arise  hereafter,  inspect 
the  property  and  order  what  work  should  be  found 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  surrounding  pro- 
perty, to  be  executed. 

Mr.  Renshaw,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants, 

consented  to  the  suggestion  of  his  learned  friend, 
and  remarked  that  his  clients  were  every  hour 
strengthening  the  supports,  as  they  had  finished  the 
excavations  and  were  then  building  up  the  concrete. 

His  Lordship  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
learned  counsel,  and  appointed  Mr.  Harris  to  act  as 
the  third  surveyor. 


Northern  Architectural  Association. — Out-door  Meet- 
ing at  the  Rutherford  College,  Newcastle,  at  s p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architcctutal  Association. — Annual  Excur- 
sion, to  Culross  and  District. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. — Mr.  Arthur  Hill  on  “The 
History  of  Architecture.”  XX.  3 p.m. 

Mond-w,  June  4. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  Ed.  C.  de  Segundo  on 
“Power  Distribution  by  Electricity,  Water,  and  Gas.’ 
7-3°  P-m. 

Tuesday,  June  5. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Visit  to  the  South  Metropolitan 
Ga-s  Works,  Old  Kent-road,  S.E. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaotogy.—Z  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  6. 

British  Archtrologhal  Association. — (i)  Mr.  C.  H. 
Compton  on  " Kirkham  Priory  and  Waldon  Abbey."  (2) 
Mr.  F.  H.  Williams  on  "The  Discovery  of  a Roman 
Building  at  Chester."  (3)  Mr.  Andrew  Oliver  on  “ Monu- 
mental Brasses.”  8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  iVorks'  Institution. — 
Ordinar>- meeting  of  the  Members.  8.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  June  7. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— p.m. 

Royal_  I nstitulion. — Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  on 
“ Egyptian  Decorative  .Art."  ill.  3 p.m. 

Friday,  Junk  8. 


8,643. 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 
-Intercei’tors  for  Sewers  and  Drains;  II-'. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUP. 

The  Dispute  in  the  Southport  Building 
Trade.  — The  180  bricklayers'  labourers  who 
recently  went  on  strike  in  Southport  for  an  advance 
to  fi^d.  an  hour,  are  returning  to  work  at  6d,  ail 
round,  instead  of  5W.  generally,  and  6d.  in  a few 
places,  which  obtained  before. 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  June  2. 

Architectural  Association. — First  Summer  Visit,  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. — Western  Counties’  District  Meeting,  to  be 
held  at  Torquay. 


Sykes. — To  dispense  with  the  complicated  arrangements  in 
general  use  a ventilator,  invert  to  manhole  ventilators  to 
drams  and  sewers  are  all  combined  in  one  piece.  The 
appliance  is  made  in  stoneware,  concrete,  or  iron. 

. 9.54?-— Water-closets  : J.  According  to  this 

invention,  special  design  and  construction  is  arranged  so 
as  to  prevent  scrubbing-brushes,  tin  canisters,  and  such 
like  articles  from  passing  through  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
to  ensure  that  the  pan  will  be  cleansed  by  the  flow  of 
water  used  for  flushing  the  closet,  and  to  facilitate  the 
clearing  or  unstopping  of  the  drain  when  necessary.  The 
means  to  these  ends  are  set  forth  in  a lengthy  specification. 

10,103.— Plaster  Board  for  Walls  and  Ceilings: 
/.  D.  Baker  and  another.  — plaster  board  is  formed  of 
a plaster  facing  and  backing,  having  a sunken  face 
between  two  of  its  edges  and  strips  of  textile  fabric  secured 
in  Its  other  two  edges  between  the  backing  and  facing  and 
adapted  to  lie  in  the  sunken  faces  of  boards,  which  are 
secured  together  by  a suitable  phster  filling. 

11,325.— Reversible  Sash;/.  Lambert.— sashes 
are  hung  without  weights,  the  cord  passing  over  a pulley 
and  being  attached  to  each  sash  separately.  The  removal 
of  a small  tongue-piece  allows  the  sashes  to  be  turned 
inwards  for  cleaning. 

12,023. — Paint  Mi.xers  :/.  H.  Hind. — In  paint-mixing 
machines  an  inner  and  an  outer  set  of  vertically  arranged 
blades  are  caused  to  rotate  io  opposite  directions  within 
the  interior  of  a pan,  and  slotted  cars  or  lugs  are  provided 
to  allow  the  blades  and  mechanism  to  be  easily  withdrawn 
12,639-— Channel  Blocks,  &c.  : R.  A.  G>«n.— These 
blocks,  which  are  to  be  used  as  reducing  couplings  to  drain- 
pipes, See.,  and  for  similar  purpo.ses,  arc  made  in  one  piece 
of  earthenware^  and  channels  are  made  at  the  sides  of  the 
blocks,  to  be  utilised  for  various  purposes. 

23.7?9-— Winuow-Sashe.s  : /.  Hay.— The  windows  are 
made  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  with  retaining  strips,  which 
s removed  when  the  window  is  to  be  reversed  for  cleaning 
other  purposes. 

17507-— Raising  Sashes,  &c.  : IF.  Cibbin.-Tbc  frame 
made  of  solid  deal,  .and  the  s.ash  is  reb.ated,  and  has  a 
metal  cogged  bar,  by  which  the  sash  is  r.aised  and  lowered, 
a bevel-edged  wheel  works  in  the  cogged  bar  to  work  the 
sashes  without  cords  or  weights. 

NEW  applications  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

May  15. — 9,506,  C.  Newton,  Saw-grinding  Machines. — 
9,507,  D.  Morgan,  Flushing  Stench-traps,  &c.,  principally 
applicable  to  Water-closets  and  Sinks.— 9,517,  M.  Tibbilts, 
Draught  Creator  and  Gas-lamp  combined  for  Ventikatinii 
Sewer-shafts.- 9,519,  T.  Cosham,  Filtering  Beds.— 9,523, 
J.  Childs,  Revolving  Cowls  for  Chimneys  and  Ventilating- 
shafts.— 51,545,  A.  Banchcre,  Continuous  or  Running  Kilns 
for  Burning  Lime,  Cement,  &c.— 9,546,  H.  Hoddan,  Kilns. 

May  16.-9,552,  J.  Penwili,  Drain  Trap.— 9,556,  R. 
Robson,_  Down-draught  Preventer  for  Chimneys.— 9,564, 
T.  Robinson,  Connecting  Metal  Pipes  to  Earthenware 
Drain-pipes,  Water-closet  Basins,  or  Traps. 

May  17.-9,6557  J-  MacArthur,  While  Lead.— 9,682, 
A.  Schmeil  and  P.  Saar,  Skylights. — 9,684,  J.  Foote 
Window-sashes.— 9,702,  P.  Knobel,  Angle  or  Square.  ’ 
May  18. — 9,735,  A.  Boult,  Ventilators  or  Blowers. — 
9,745.  G.  Garrad,  Tiles.— 9,756,  C.  Waddell,  Operating 
and  Automatically  Locking  Sash-windows. 

May  19.-9,772,  T.  Atkins,  Water  Waste  - preventer 
Cisterns.— 9,774,  W.  Young,  Hanging  Window-sashes.— 
9i784i  J-  Jackson,  Window-sashes. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

6.379-— A.  Hunter,  Window  Lock.— 7,411,  G.  Copping 
Scaffolding.— 7,415,  W.  and  T.  Fox.  Joiners'  or  other 
Crank  Braces  with  Loose  Head  and  Handle.  — 7,776. 
C.  Chalks,  Gratings  or  Strainers  for  Sinks,  Drains,  &c.— 
7,812,  C.  Kinnell,  Actuating  Ventilators.— 7,840,  G.  Farini, 
Door-closers.— 8,257,  W.  Ross,  Junr.,  Siphons  for  Water- 
closet  and  other  Cisterns.— 8,453,  W-  Connell,  Regulatin"- 
Fanlights  and  Skylights.— 8,883,  O.  Charney,  Screws.— 
8,910,  J.  Bouhon,  Ventilators. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

,065,  C.  Stockwell  and  P.  Smith.— Siphon  Tank  for 
Flushing  Water-closets.- 13,828,  F.  Colib  and  A.  Oldham, 
Sash  P asteners. 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  lUterUiIo. 


Additioiu  to  Sohoola,  Cr<Mb7  Villa.  Marj-. 

port  ' 

Addllioni  to  SchooB.  Moor-row,  Ciiibrland 

Shop*.  Oolwkf  

Pipe  Sewer.  Roslin-jtreet  and  Park -rood  , 
Weelryjui  Church  and  School,  Eowrab, 

CiiDiberland 

Two  Rouses.  Brya  Estate.  Buabon 

•IhxidWurks ■ 

Pipe  Sewers,  Ac.  (1,000  yardsi  Kincardine 

O'Neil.  N.B 

PavlDB,  Flaegiug,  4c.  Brincktnan-street  . . | 

Sewers,  Ton*  and  Darcy  Lever  

Fla*s  (SOO  yards)  North-read 

Ihuvd  Works,  Percy  and  Bridge-roads  ....^ 
Paring  SetU  lUO  sq.  yda.l,  Stockport-road 
Flint  Road  MeUI  il.OOO  tour)  


Oranile  and  other  Road  Metal 

Drainage.  4c.  Workhouse 

Hospital  Works,  Roads,  Ac 

Addition  to  Stores 

•Scavenging.  Dusting,  and  Waterlog  . . 


Schools,  near  Arundel 

•Workmen's  Dwellings 

Workshop*  at  Oisworks,  Thomae-sl 

•Six  Destructor  Cells,  4c 

, Cemetery  House,  4c 


M'esleyan  Cliapel  and  Boom,  Fletcher 

Town,  H<-aIsgatA 

Shop.  Saleroom,  4c.  Lapstone-rnad.MlUom, 

Catat>erlAnd 

Welsh  Baptist  Chapel,  Ebbw  Vale.  Wales 

•Residence,  Stables,  4c 

•Haclilue  and  Carriage  Sheds 


Rev.  W.  J.  Marsh  .... 
Egremont  School  Bd. 

Robt.  Blake 

Aberdeen  T.C 

K.  Keurich  

Chiswick  Loc.  Bd 

Jno.  Murray 

Barnsley  T.  C 

Bolton  R.S.A 

Ravecsthorpe  (Yorks.) 

Loc.  Bd 

Solihull  U.R.S.A.  .... 
Leveushulme  Loc.  B('. 
Burgess  Hilt  (Sussex) 
Loe.  IW 

Poole  T.C 

Hutings  Cniou 

Plymouth  Corp 

Netherton  Co-op.  8oc. 
St.  Matthew's  Vestry, 

Bethnal  llreen 

t.yuiiiister  School  Btl. 
Richmond  Town  Ctun. 

Birkenhead  Corp. 

Toxteth  Park  Loe.  Bd. 
Mld-Calder  (N.B.) 
Parochial  Board  .... 


<>.  D.  Oliver... 

G.  Boyd 

W,  H.  Byrne  , 
W.  Dyaek 


A.  Huddart  i June 


T.  Hemingway. . 
A.  E.  Currall  . . 
Qglcial  


J.  Elford 

Jeffery  4 Skil 
G.  D.  Bellam. 
Geo.  Kaye... 


Tate  Bros 

T.  Richards  

Rev.  J.  A.  Evans  .... 

Captain  Uibley  

Rhondda  & Swansea 

Bay  Railway 

Stretford  Lo^I  Board 
Southall- Norwood  loc. 


W.  O.  Scott  .... 
T.  Roderick  .... 
C.  H,  Burslow.. 


•ing  New  Street  

Stoneware  Pipes.  Oullys.  4e. 
Structural  Works  at  lurtrmai 
Painting,  4c.  at  lutlnuary  .. 

Making-up  Roads 

Oils,  Colours,  Ac 

Wood  Paving  Works  


Bd. 


j Camberwell  Ve*try  .. 

.!  West  Ham  Corp 

. Whitechapel  Union  .. 
. at.  George's  Union.... 
. I Tottenham  Loc.  Bd. .. 

. Southwark  Vestry.... 
. Commrs,  of  Sewers 
' (City  of  London)  .... 


do. 


O.  S.  Brown  .... 

L.  Angell  

B.  J.  Capell  .... 
H,  Saxon  Snell.. 

P.  F,.  Murphy  .. 
flffickU  ....... 


do. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


•Enlargement  of  P.  O.,  Stockton-on-Tecs.. 

Pipe  Sewer,  near  Barinley ' 

Bridge  over  River  Goyt 

•Gully  Gnvtes,  Manhole  Covern,  Ac.  

•Additional  Blocks,  Eastern  Hospital  ....| 

Schools,  Rose-street 

•Electric  Lighting  Station  

•Covered  Service  Reservoir 


Uwelling-honse,  Hook  Tower  Lighthouse,' 

Co.  Wexford ' 

•Enlargement  of  Post  Office,  Hanley,  Staffs., 

< Kib  demises,  Kingston  Ward  

•Officers'  New  Quarters,  Ac.  

•Strong  Room  at  County  Hall  i 


Forming,  Draining,  4c.  Sebtun. 

•Broken  (Granite 

•Stone  Coping 

•Iron  Fencing  

Additions  to  Farinhoiise,  Nortou-le-Clay. 

near  Borougbbridge  

Church.  Gretna 

Additions  to  Schools,  Pennington, 

Ulverston  

Three  Houses,  Stoueyliolme,  near  Burnley. 

Ijuicasliln* 

Reservcilr,  Bleach  Works,  Tottingtoii  .... 
Manufactory.  4c.  Blaeuavon.  Alievgavenny 

•New  Factory',  Rusliden  

Three  Houses  and  Shops.  Menston,  near 

Brad  ford 

•Painting  Works,  Preslon  

•Painting  Works,  Ac.  Gosport  

•Erection  of  The  Princes.  Blackpool  

House,  Hilloui,  Ciimbeilaud 


Com.  of  H-M.  Works.. 
Hemsworth  U.R.S.A. 

Stockport  Corp 

Hackney  Vestry 

Met.  Asylum*  Board-. 
GaUshe^  School  Bd. 
Coventry  Corporation 
South  Hants  Water- 
works Co 

Commissioners  oi  Irish 

Ligh'ji 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works.. 
Halifax  Liberal  Club.. 
Westminster  Union  . . 
Breconshire  County 

Council  

Basford  R.S.A 

Hanwell  Loc.  Bd 

Tottenham  Local  Board 




Mr.  Richardson  .... 

Jno.  Atkinson 

Offlrini  

A.  A C.  Harston  .. .. 
Thompson  4 Dunn 
6.  A I.  Steane 


tlfflciat  ■ 


Official  

Samuel  Taylor.. 

Ol^rinl  

P.  E.  Murphy  .. 


J,  W.  Grundy  A S 


R,  K.  Robert*  ... 
Ix'wis  Richards  . 
Green  A Bon 


War  Department  . 


I J.  D.  Marker  . 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


June  15 


By  whom  AdvertUei. 

at.  Mary,  Newington. 

Alleyn's  College.  Dul- 

No  date 


Those  marked  wUh  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  Number,  Contracts,  pp.  iY.,Ti.,  anrf  vlil.  Public  Appoinhnents,  p.  xx.  atidxziii. 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Maysi. — By  K.  A.  Noltey : "St.  Keyne,”  Worple-rd., 
Wimbledon,  {.,  1,050/. — By  f.erens,  Som.  &•  Hoare: 

“ Fairview,”  Knoll-rd.,  Beckenhain,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  25/., 
1,700/. — By  IVeat/urall  Green:  13,  EU-aston-pl.,  Ken- 
sington, u.t.  57  yTS..  g.r.  2/.,  r.  220/.,  3,050/.;  “ I..aurel 
Cottage,"  Grove-st.,  Holloway,  f.  and  I.,  620/.;  17,  Suther- 
land-av.,  Maida  Hill,  u.t.  69  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  75/.,  540/. — 
By  £.  Siin/ison:  39,  Clirion-rcl.,  Peckham,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r. 
gt.  los.,  360/.  ; 11,  Linden-grove,  N'unhead,  u.t.  54  yrs., 
g.r.  8/.,  425/.;  70,  Fonhbridge-rd..  Clapbam,  u.t.  96  yrs., 
g.r.  7/.  10s.,  305/.:  74,  76,  Inville-rd.,  Walworth,  u.t.  56 
yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  $»ot. — By  ll^fiite,  Bruce,  dn  Broken:  The  f. 
residence  “Springfield,"  Godstonc,  and  14  a.  o r.  25  p., 
5, 600/. — By  Dolman  dr*  Pearce:  51  to  57  (odd),  Marsden- 
St.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  51  >ts.,  g.r.  25/.  6s., r.  159/.,  1,370/.; 
67,69,  Marsden-st.,  u.t.  54  Yrs.,g.r.  12/.  las.,  r.  84/.,  640/. — 
By  J.  //.  Hibbard : 83,  Charlotte-st.,  Tottenham-Ct.-rJ., 
{.,  2,350/. ; t6,  18,  Folkestone-rd.,  Edmonton,  u.t.  92  yrs., 
g.r.  7/.  7s.,  T55/.  ; 24,  \’ernon-rd.,  Hornsey,  u.t.  85  yrs., 
g.r.  6/.,  200/.  ; 4S,  The  Cres.,  Stamford  Hfll,  u.t.  65  yrs., 
g.r.  5/.,  170/.  : 64a,  66,  63,  Loiidesborough-rd.,  Stoke 
Newington,  u.t.  70  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  615/.  ; 5,  7,  .-Mbion-st., 
Lewisham,  u t.  63  >ts.,  g.r.  10/.,  r.  60/.,  425/. — By  Green 

Son  : 39  to  47  odd.  Lausanne-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  82  yrs., 
g.r.  33/.  6s.  Sd.,  r.  150/.,  1,245/.  ; 1 to  4 and  7,  Deerbrook- 
rd.,  Tulse  Hill,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  47/.  5s.,  r.  200/.,  1,330/. ; 
8 to  14,  ditto,  u.t.  64  >TS.,  g.r.  58/.  16s.,  r.  266/,,  1.710/.  ; 
48  to  70,  Romoio-rd.,  u.t.  64  yrs.,  g.r.  103/.  19s.,  r.  479/., 

3.140/- 

May  22.— By  G.JosUn:  29,  Elgin-ter.,  Maida  Vale,  u.t. 
68  yrs.,  c.r.  7/.,  375/.— By  W.  P.  Goulding:  115,  Pether- 
ton-nl.,  Highbury,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  7s.,  r.  60/.,  540/.— 
By  Debenham,  Teujson.  &•  Co.:  to,  Pembridge-pl,,  Bays- 
water,  f.,  2,250/.— By  .Messrs.  Mellersh:  An  enclosure  of 
f.  land.  Witley,  Surrey,  6 a.  2 r.  14  p.,  750/.;  a plot  of  c. 
heatbland,  Headley,  Hams.  7 a.  i r.  10  p.,  145A— By  E. 

H.  Lumley:  46,  50  to  56(even),  James-st.,  Oxford-st., 
f..  r.  400/.,  7,530/.— By  W.  Houghton:  i,  2,  Sylvan  Villas, 
Woodford,  f.,  r.  80/..  775/.;  3 to  7,  Sylvan  Villas,  f.,  r.  130/., 
1.560/.;  a plot  of  f.  land,  Globc-rd.,  125/.;  "Stafford 
House,"  Stafford-rd.,  East  Ham,  f.,  380/. — By  IP,  P. 
Goulding  (at  Walihamstow) : Four  plots  of  f.  land,  Lea 
Bridge-rd.,  Leyton,  290/.;  two  plots  of  f.  land,  Malta-rd., 
86/. 

May  23. — By  Hobson, _ Richards,  <&•  Co.  : Block  of 
artisans'  dwellings,  “ White  Horse  .\lley,"  West  Smith- 
field.  u.t.  62  >TS.,  g.r.  30/..  300/.— By  Daniel  Smith,  Son, 
<5r*  Oakley:  53  to  61  odd,  62  to  98  even,  Albany-rd.,  Old 
Keni-rd.  ; i to  ii  odd,  Odell-rd.  ; and  51  to  61  odd,  and 
38  to  70  even,  Bagshot-rd. ; f.,  r.  1,703/.  7s.,  15,500/.; 
i.e.r.  of  2it/.  2S.,  Elmore-st.,  Almorah-rd.,  and 

Charles-st,,  Islington,  u.t.  58  >ts.,  g.r.  15/.,  3,400/.— 
By  Baxter,  Payne,  Ltiper:  15,  Lyndhurst-rd.,  Peck- 
ham, r.  38/.,  45°/-;  36,  Ramsden-rd.,  Balham,  f.,  r.  32/., 
365/.;  f.g.r.  of6t.,  Ramsden-rd.,  reversion  in  78  yrs.,  130/.; 
f.g.r.  of  20/.,  Langton-rd.,  (Camberwell,  ditto  in  73  yrs., 
460/.:  f.g.r.  of  10/.,  George-st.,  Gipsy  Hill,  ditto  in  79  yrs., 
210/.;  f.g.r.  of  45/.  i8s.,  ditto  in  56  yrs.,  1,020/.;  f.g.r.  of 
i$L,  \yoodland-rd.,  Norwood,  ditto  in  56  yrs.,  and  the 
reversion  to  57,  Woodland-rd.,  360/.;  f.g.r.  of  40/.,  Eden- 
rd.,  Beckenham,  reversion  in  80  yrs.,  764/.;  i.g.r.  of  14/.  8s., 
Coldharbour-lane,  Brixton,  u.t.  28  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  18s.,  ixol. 
—By  Ruskxvorih  dr*  .Stevens:  15,  16,  Cullum-st.,  (^ity  of 
London,  f.,  r.  385/-,  6,750/.;  17,  Cullum-st.,  f.,  r.  300/., 
5,430/.:  No.  8,  Coiporation  lease,  New  Bond-st.,  r.  450/., 
:2,5oo/.;  an  i.g.r.  of  67/.,  and  an  improved  renewal  fine  of 
370/.  every  14  yrs.,  3,150/.;  Corporation  lease,  17,  Stratford- 
pl.,  Oxford-st.,  r.  180/.,  3,750/.;  set  of  chambers,  H2, 
Albany,  Piccadilly,  subject  to  fee  farm  rent,  35/.,  and  repair 


May  24. — By  Rolls  dr*  Laivrtnce:  58,  Battersea  Rise, 
Battersea,  u.t.  86  yrs..  g.r.  12/.,  r.  55/.,  510/.— By  Bance, 
Talbot,  dr*  Co.  ; 41,  Mercer’s-ter.,  Liniehouse,  u.t.  32  yrs., 
g.r.  4/.,  r.  24/.,  22o/. — By  Mullett,  Booker,  Co.  ; 9, 
Hyde  Pk.-ter.  and  stabling,  Hyde  Park,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r. 
50/.,  7,&mI. — By  C.  C.  &*  T.  Moore:  42,  44,  Station-rd., 
Forest  Gate,  f.,  r.  72/.,  1,010/.  ; 2,  32,  33,  Blanchard-rd., 
Hackney,  u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  555/. ; 13,  14,  King  John- 
St.,  Stepney,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  350/.  ; 17,  Strahan- 
rd.,  Bethnal  Green,  u.t.  56  >TS.,  g.r.  5/.,  225/.;  115, 
Whiston-st.,  Haggerston,  u.L  62  j-rs.,  g.r.  6/.  5s.,  100/. — 
By  Beadel,  IVood,  dr*  Co. : A plot  of  f.  land,  3 a.,  o r.,  :6  p., 
Holly-lane, Worplesdon,  too/. — By Siimson&^Sons : 42.  43, 
Ernest-st.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  22  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  8s.,  260/.  ; 
96,  98,  Coburg-rd.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  e r.  10/.,  r. 
74/. , 175/. — By  Ne-.vbon  dr*  Co. : 63,  69,  to  75  odm  Barrett’s 
Grove,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  35^,  r.  170/., 
i>34S/-  : 2 to  18  even,  Barrett’s  Grove,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r. 
69/.  8s.,  r,  290/.,  2,410/. — By  H.  J.  Bliss  6**  Sons  : 208, 
Green-st.,  Bethnal  Green,  f.,  r.  26/.,  550/.;  40,  59,  Moss- 
st.,  f.,  320/.;  125,  137,  Green-st.,  f.,  r.  73/.,  1,010/.— By 
Debenham,  Texuson,  Co.  ; 104,  Crouch  Hill,  Hornsey, 
f.,  r.  135/.,  2,200/.;  f.g.r.  of  61.  10s.,  Fairfield-rd.,  reversion 
in  93  >TS,,  160/.;  16,  Cecile  Pk.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  r. 
60/.,  500/.;  28,  34,  40,  Weston  Pk.,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  30/., 
r.  157/.  los.,  1,300/. 


May  25. — By  R.  IV.  Mann  dr*  Son:  2,  King’s-pl., 
Camden  Town,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  il.,  r.  26/.,  200/. — By 
IV.  B.  Hallett:  Nos.  18,  20,  22,  I.ambeth  Walk,  u.t.  91 
yrs-,  g.r.  60/.,  690/. — By  A.  A.  Hollingsxvorth:  94,  Clare- 
mont-rd.,  Forest  Gate,  u.t.  88  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  165.,  490/.;  i to 
9,  Gladstonc-ter.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.  7s.,  985/.;  63  to  73 
(odd),  Field-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  565/.;  57  to  69  (odd), 
Station-rd.,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.  los.,  930/.— By  Robert 
Reid:  175,  176,  New  Bond-st.,  f.,  r.  1,250/.,  30,000/. — By 
Bray,  Dickins,  dr*  Co.  : 7,  Tubbs  Row,  Harlesden,  u.t. 
87  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  230/.  ; 31,  Kemble-rd.,  Forest  Hill,  u.t. 
83  >TS..  g.r.  6/.,  r.  28/.,  175/.— By  Ball,  Norris,  <&*  Hadley  : 
35,  Princess-rd.,  Regent's  Pk.,  u.t.  58  jts.,  g.r.  61.  18s.. 
r-  45/-.43S/-;  40,  42,  Hannell-rd.,  Fulham,  u.t.  84  yrs,, 
g.r.  8/.  8s.,  350/. — By  Baker  Sons : " Bedfont  House" 
and  5 a.  I r.  26  p.,  Bedfont.  f.,  r.  80/.,  1,630/.  ; an  enclosure 
of  f.  market  garden  land,  2 a.  2 r.  38  p.,  200/.  ; “The 
Limes,"  Avenue-rd.,  New  Southgate,  f.  905/. ; 19  plots  of 

f.  land,  Cross-rd.,  Avenue-rd.,  and  Belstile-rd.,  1,408/.— 
By  H.  J.  Bromley:  “ Eaglesmere,”  Trinity-rd.,  Tulse 
Hill,  f.,  1,150/.  : f.g.r.  of  58/.  16s.,  Pk.-rd.,  Dulwich, 
reversion  in  70  yrs.,  1,470/.  ; f.g.r.  of  7/.,  Rosendale-rd.! 
ditto  in  48  yrs.,  195/.  ; f.g.r.  of  29/.  14s.,  ditto  in  59  >ts., 
760/.;  f.g.r.  of  35/.,  ditto  in  65  yrs.,  895/.;  f.g.r.  of  19/.,  ditto 
in  65  yrs.,  505/.  ; f.g.r  of  12/.  10s.,  ditio  in  69  jts.,  335/.  ; 
Nos.  85,  87,  Rosendale-rd.,  f.,  r.  80/.,  800/.;  Lg.r.  of  20/., 
Park-rd.,  reversion  in  69  yrs.,  530/.;  f.g.r.  of  40/.,  ditto  in 
65  yrs.,  1,050/.;  10,  Park-rd.,  f.,  r.  55/.,  610I.— By  Reynolds 
<&*  Eason:  L.g.r.  of  64/.  6s.,  Exmouth-st.,  Clerkenwell, 
u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  28/.,  415/.;  I.g.r.  of  60/.,  Merlin-pl.  and 
Margaret-st.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  18/.,  430/.;  I.g.r.  of  144/., 
Noble-st.,  u.t.  21  >TS.,  g.r.  61.,  930/.;  Tg.r.  of  258/.,  Wil- 
mington-sq.,  &c.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  2,630/.;  I.g.r.  of 
94/.  10s.,  Eastem-st.,  u.t.  ai  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  10s.,  790/.;  I.g.r. 
of  110/.  los.,  Wilson-st.,  u.t.  17  yrs.,  g.r.  30/.  los.,  460/.: 
I.g.r.  of  85/.,  Wilmington-pl.,  &c.,  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  5/., 
690/.;  I.g.r.  of  64/.,  Marchmont-st.,  u.t.  ii  >-rs.,  g.r. 
13/.  13s.,  185/.;  I.g.r.  of  75/.,  Gray’s  Inn-rd.,  u.t.  17  yrs., 

g. r.  15/.,  375/.  ; I.g.r.  of  80/.,  Cbapcl-pl.,  Belgravia,  u.t. 
15  yrs.,  g.r.  zol.  iis.  8d.,  380/.  ; I.g.r.  of  130/.,  Chapel-st.. 
u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  iS/.  t8s.,  870/.  : I.g.r.  of  84/.,  u.t.  16  vts.: 
g.r.  63/.,  620/.  ; I.g.r.  of  35/.,  Chapel  Mews,  u.t.  16  yrs., 
g.r.  los.,  260/.  ; I.g.r.  of  17/.,  Neiley-st.,  Hampstead,  u.t. 
21  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  130/.  ; I.g.r.  of  13/.  is.,  Greenwood-rd., 
Dalston,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  65/.  ; I.g.r.  of  190/.  los.,  u.t. 
57  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  2,880/. ; i.g.r.  of  163/.,  u t.  57  jts.,  no  g,r., 


3,105/.  ; the  lease  of  Nos.  102,  104,  Stamford  Hill,  u.l 
48  yrs.,  5/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehol 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  fo 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  fc 
estimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  p« 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  fc 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  {continued]. 
Satin,  Porto  Rico 


TIMBER. 

Greenbeart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  ..load  ro/o/o  »6/d/o 

Sequola.U.S.ft.cu  2/3  z/fi 
Ash,  Canada  load  3/15/0  4/0/0 

Bircb,  do, a/5/0  s/to/o 

Elm,  do 3/io/a  4/15/0 

Fir.  Dantsic,  &c.  1/5/0  3/5/0 

Oak,  do a/io/o  4/15/0 

Canada s/10/0  7/0/0 

Pine.  Canada  red  a/10/0  a'0/0 

Do.  Yellow  ... . 2/10/0  4/15/0 
Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0  ^10/0 
St  Petersbu^. . 5/0/0  6/10/0 

Wainscot  Riga, 

Aic-.log a/5/0  4/10/0 

Odessa,  crown.. ..  a/5/0  ^10/0 

Deals,  Finland 
anddt  istsld  100  8/0/010/10/0 

Do.  4th  & 3rd..  7/10/0  9/0/0 

Do.  Riga 7/10/0  9/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow  ....  xo/0/0  13/10/0 
Do.  and  yellow  8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white B/io/o  ii/o/o 

Swedish B/10/0  16/10/0 

White  Sea 8/0/0  16/jo/o 

Canada,  Pine  ist  aa/io/o  39/0/0 
Do.  do.  and....  17/0/0  18/0/0 

Do.  do.  3rd,  ate.  7/10/0  10/5/0 
Do.  Spruce.  1st  9/0/0  ii/o/o 


Do.  do.  3rd  it 

and 6/10/0  7/10  0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5-0 

Battens,  all  kinds  3/0/0  15/wa 


Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 

ist  o/io/o  0/15/0 

Do.  and 0/7/6  o/ia/o 


Honduras,  ate. 
Mahogany.  Cuba 
St  Domingo, 


o/S/o  0/7/c 

hi  Ml 


areo 


(3  »/< 


/3, 


Tobasco  do.  do.  /»  /£ 

Honduras  do.  . . /sJ 

Box.  Turkey  ton  ilo/o  13/0/0 

Rose.  Rio 7'o/o  t«/o/o 

Bahia 6/0/0  17/0/0 

Satin,  St  Do- 
mingo  c/'o,'5  o/i/o 


Walnut,  Italian  0.0.3}  0/0 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  in  Scot- 
land   ton  1/1/3  o/c 

Bar,  Welsh,  In 

London 5/17/6  6/c 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales 5/7/6  s/ic 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London 6/0/0  6/10 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  Ingot  41/0/0  41/ic 
Best  selected  . . 42/0/0  4a/ic 

Sheets,  strong ..  50/0/0  0/1 

Chili,  bars 39/1/3  39A 

YF.LLOWMETALlb  0/0/4}  oil 
Lead  — Pig, 

Spanish ton  9/3/6  0/1 

English  com. 

brands g/3/9  o/< 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft 

and  upwards....  10/15/0  0/1 

Pipe ii/s/o  oil 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  19/0/0  ifk 

Vieille  Mon- 

tagne  19/io/e  0/ 

Tin — Straits 72/0/0  72/n 

Australian 7a.':o/o  ys’’ 

English  Ingots. . rslojo  idv 

Banca 76/0/0  76/i' 

Billiton  73/0/0  73/u 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  30/13/6  eo/i 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  a8/io/e  aj/-. 

Do.  C^lOD  34^0/0  0) 

Palm,  Lagos 33  10/0  0/1 

Rapeseed,  EngUsh 

Do.  brown 19/10/0  at 

Cottonseed  ref, ...  ai/0/0  ai/s 

Oleine oa/o/o  34/1 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0  ib 

Do.  refineo  ^aja  la/i 

Tar  —Stockholm 

barrel  o/aa/o  0/1 
Archangel e/ii/o  ol' 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  headt 
should  be  addressed  to  " The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  . 
not  later  than  10  a. m.  on  Thursday.^ 


BALLINCOLLIC  (Ireland),— For  the  erection  of  sold«: 
institute.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hill,  architect.  28,  South  Mall,  Co 
Quantities  by  Mr,  E.  B.  MeSweeny,  Marlboro-street,  Cork 


...£1.297 


Johnson 

John  Lisk 1.170 

SamL  Hill ............... . i.ias 

Walter  Murphy i,ot8 

E.  6c  P.  O’Flynn  1,005 


June  2,  1894.] 
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BODMIN.— For  the  erection  of  residence,  school  buildings 
lUs.  &c.,  for  Mr.  John  H.  Stringer.  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Jenkins,  nrcliitect, 
odiiiin.  No  quantities 

sad  & Co ,£31570  I James  Julian  £1.950 

..  e„  . I Brown  & Grose,  Bodmin* 


■ephens  & Son.. 


e & Scanllebury  ... 


• Accepted. 


BRISTOL.— For  the  construction  of  four  roads,  Totterdown 
e Bedminster  Union  Guardians.  Mr.  J.  Maynard  Froud. 
ijor.  (Juaiitities  by  surveyor 

Three  Streets.  Ileiversloeh-re 

T.  Lucas  £816  3 0^  ....  £150  9 ; 

C.  Br.adshaw  & Sons  816  1 s ••••  >4  > 

M.  Dumford  Seg  7 7 ....  907  7 it 

T.  J.  Beaven  787  3 6 936  9 c 

W.  T.  & T.  K.  Mereweather  7^9  0 0 ....  art  o c 

7.  Perkins 602  00  ....  106  0 c 

W.  Hickery 685  6 o ....  181  0 c 

J.  Dumford  & Son  66617  6 ....  jgo  18  tc 

Aaron  & Kendall  — 328  2 c 

W.  Hurford  (accepted)  ....  63213  0 ....  172  7 s 


CARDIFF. — For  the  supply  of  granite  for  cverflow  weir  and 
servoir  (No.  r),  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  A.  B.  WiQiams.  C.E. 
ueen’s  Chambers.  Queen-street,  Cardiff:— 

he  Simp  Granite  I W.  Hosken  & Co...  £1,198  g i 

and  Patent  Con-  | John  Freeman,  Sons, 

Crete  Co £9.098  a 6 1 &Co.,  Ltd..  Pen- 

has.  Bolt  4;  Sons..  1,2^19  5I  ryn  (accepted)  ..  1,189  5 3 


CARDIFF.  — Accepted  for  new  south  aisle  and  porch 
t.  Saviour's,  Church-road.  Cardiff.  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garr.... 
rchitects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  & Neighbour, 
ondon  ;— 

Stephens,  Bastow.  iV  Co.,  Limited,  Bristol ....  £1.900  o 1 


CHATHAM. — Accepted  for  the  supply  of  various  kinds  of  road 
aterials,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Clias.  Day,  Borougit  Sui 
;yor.  Corporation  Offices,  Military-road,  Chathaui:— 


:nsted  & Son,  Maidstone, 
eo.  West,  Rochester  .... 


Kentisk  Hag  Stone. 
£s. 


, 950  yards,  New.road. 

7 Q 100  yards,  Coloration  V.ird. 
7 4 150  „ Maidstone-road, 


9,  Maidstone-road, 


C/terbonrg  Crani'te,  Headers  Quartsite. 

. Sommerfcld,  9,  Fowkes 

Buildings,  E.C 1 19  6 50  tons.  Corpora' 


n.,  Corporation 


Yard. 

Granite  Chippings, 
uir  & Co.,  8.  St.  Benct- 

.)lacc.  E.C.  o 9 6 63  yards,  Corporation  Y.vrd 


lUiani  Giiflith.. 


si  400  tons,  li  in..  Corporation 
Yard. 

ijJ  SIC  tot's.  =-in.,  Corporation 


CONGLETON  (Cheshire).— For  the  erection  of  two 
Dssley,  for  Mr.  A.  B.  Lownds.  Mr.  Elijah  Jones,  archi 
bion-street,  Hanley.  Quantities  by  architect : — 

lech  & Brooks £'>*75  I Thos.  Brown  

^ Proctor  >,050  ^hn  Worrall  

'Kearton- 1,046  Thos.  Godwin,  Hanley* 

s.  Worrall 1,042  1 « Accepted. 


CORK.— For  erecting  new  premises,  for  Messrs.  Maguire  & 
cNeely,  South  Mall.  Cork.  Mr.  W,  H.  Hill,  architect,  Cork 

-£='*93  John  Lisk £t.97c 

, O Connell  2,197  J.  Delany  i 

irgan  iS:  Daly  2.146  ] J.  McDonnell 


J'Flyr 

ll^n  Bri 


:rOYDON.— For  alterations.  No.  7,  North  End.  for  Mr.  W E. 

ils^.  Mr,  Alfred  Broad,  architect,  DingueU-road,  Croydon : 

P.  Bulled  & Co £690  I D.  W.  Barker £57* 

E.  Bryan  & Sou  599  Hanscomb  & Smith, 

Page 598  Croydon  (accepted) 515 

J.  baunders  585  J 


JESBOROUGH. — For  working  men's  ' club  and  institute 
be  erected  at  Desborough,  Northamptonshire.  Plans 
d specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  O.  Pemberton.  Desborough, 
0 is  also  appointed  clerk  of  the  works : — 

Buckly  ,£558  10  I J.  Dawkins,  Desborough*  £533  o 

•Accepted. 


)UDLEV.— For  the  erection  of  a new  vicarage  house  at  Reddall 
1,  near  Dudley,  for  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Cooke.  Messrs.  M.  H. 
iJclatcr  i E.  Turner,  joint  architects.  Bank  Buildings,  Leicester;— 

eph  M,  Tate £2.200  I H.  Smith  £2.044 

• F.  Bloomer  2,058  W.  Willets  2,033 


lASINGWOLD  (Yorks.).  — Accepted  for  the  erection  of 
atling  house,  Crankley  Farm.  Mr.  A.  A.  Stott,  architect, 
ckmondwike.  Quantities  by  architect ; — 

Excavators',  Mase’us',  and  Bric/eUtyers'  7i.'t>r.fc, Mr.  ) 

Thomas  Poppleton,  Easingwold  1 

Carpenters'  is-  joiners'  vyuri.- Mr.  Thomas  Hartley. 


*.034  I . - „ 

9,000  I Sainb  Hill,  Cork  (accepted) 


.847 


Heckmondwi 


4i. — Mr.  Willmm  Parker,  Heckniond- 1 
M.  Thornton,  Hecltmond- 1 


:AST  GRINSTEAD.— For  the  supply  of  (1)  Kentish  rag,  300 
ds;  (9|  Quenast  stone,  50  yards:  and  (3)  hand-picked  surface 
' Local  Board.  Mr.  ^ • ~ 


Chas.  M.  Manuelle.  is.  Lime-street,  E.C.* 
Kentish  Kag  Slone. 


W.  H.  Ben.siead  5;  Sons,  Maidstone* 8 4 

Joseph  S,  Gabriel Informal. 

W.  Hudson 8 9 


ELY  (Cambs  ).— Accepted  for  the  supply  of  Clee  Hill  stone  and 
Leicestershire  granite,  for  the  Local  Board,  Mr.  Wm.  McKeivie, 
Surveyor,  Ely:—. 

Granite. 

Per  ton. 
s.  d. 

Clee  Hill  Granite  Co..  Ludlow,  Salop  14  7 il  in.  hand  broken. 
Do.  do.  do.  12  6 I in.  chippings. 

Croft  Granite  Co.,  Leicester  10  0 1}  in.  broken. 

Do.  do.  7 0 screenings. 

Wliiiwick  Granite  Co.,  Leicester  ....  lo  o jjin.  and  ijin.  broken. 
Do.  do.  ....  7 4 iui.  to  lin. screenings. 

Gravel.  Per  cubic  yard. 


I Paikington  & Son.. ......  1,894 


Stephens.  Bastow  & 

Co £995 

W,  Church  979 

J.  S.  Kimberley 960 

C.  Edwards 955 

Brock  & Son 990 

H.  A.  Forse  920 

King  * Son. 


irvey  . 


C.  Humphreys  £879  1 

* & Waite  87s  . 

in  & Son 873  I 


E.  Cuancellor.. 
H.  J.  Rossiter  . 
Reduced  and  accepted. 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  " The  George  " public-house,  Towi 
Hill,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Chapman.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brookcr,  architec 
13.  Railway  Approach.  London  Bridge,  S.H.  ;— 

H.  J.  Williams £5.487  [ Spencer  & Co £5.1' 

- idd  I 9...........  ..  ..-J - 


Todd 
Butman  & Sons 
Sparks  & Son  .. 


5.349  Edwards  & Medway*  .... 
5,190  • Accepted. 

5-125  I 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  &c.,  to  155,  Hanipstead-road,  for 
Mr.  D.  Evans.  Mr.  J.  B.  Pinchbeck,  architect  :— 

Hebblethwaitc £i,tos[H.  G.  Davcnall,  South- 

Titmas  1.07S  I aroptonWks..  Gospel  Oak«£9is 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  i5t  and  153,  Curtain-road,  E..  foi 
Messrs.  William  Wallace  Si  Co.  Mr,  J.  ft.  Manning,  architect 
Milkwood  Estate  Office,  Heme  Hill.  S.E.  ;— 

Biggs ••£575  10  I Holliday  & Greenwood  £439  < 

Wake  & Dean  485  o Higgs 435  c 

Rodwell  473  o|Sinis&Wood 35318 


LONDON. — For  exterior  painting  of  Townsend-street  School,  for 
the  School  Board  of  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect ; — 

Williams £230  o I Garrett  & Son -.•••£>79 

Downs 229  o I Rice 177 

Leek  & Hooker  22t  o CharterU 169 

Chalkley 195  0 Patrick 364 

Johnson  194  0 I Marchant  & Hirst 139 


LONDON.  — For  exterior  painting  of  Station-road  School,  for 
the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect : — 

Allan  & Son  £223  0 1 1 Ballard £105 

Britton 218  0 Taylor  & Son  lor 

Gough 114  o I Stevens  Bros 85 

Houghton  & Son 112  0 I Marchant  & Hirst  ....  85 

Lidstone ic8  0 | 


spire  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  Dalston.  Mr,  ?I.  McLachlan,  arch 
29,  Fumival-street.  London,  E.C. 

J.  V.  Oliver £430  I Barrett  & Power  £365 

" 385  I John  Anlcy',  Dalston* 346 

Accepted  with  slight  modirici  ' 


Dove  Bros.  . 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  laying  down  about  14,000  yds  of  wood 
pavement,  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  George.  Hanover-sciuaie.  Mr.  G. 
Livingstone.  Surveyor,  i.  Pimlico-roart.  London,  S.W.  : — 

Improved  Wood  Pavement  Co.,  46.  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
For  paving  streets  at  present  laia  with  gr.vnite  pitching— 6-in. 
blocks.  8s. : s-in.  blocks,  ys.  6d.  pec  square  yard. 

For  paving  streets  at  present  macadamised— 6-in.  blocks,  gs.  3d.  : 


LONDON.— For  the  execution  of  drainage  works.  New  North- 
road  andShaftesbury-street,  Hoxton.  for  the  Vestrv  of  St.  Leonard, 
Shoreditch.  Mr.  A.  Jackson  Martin.  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Uld- 
street.  London.  E.C.  ; — 

T.  Adams £:,2S9|Jo!'n  Jackson.  Plaistow, 

D.  H.  Porter  1.149  E * £1.117 

I C.  W.  KUlingbackt  997 

[Surveyor’s  estimate.  £1.140.] 

• Recommended  for  acceptance, 

) Informal. 


LONDON.— For  the  construction  of  sewers,  &c..  East  Barnet- 
road,  for  the  Enlield  Local  Board.  Mr.  Win.  Ketteringham, 
Surveyor.  Court  House,  Enfield  ; — 

Pavey&Son £74917  6 

W,  Nichols 725  10  o 

John  Jackson  & Sons,  Enfield  (accepted) 71310  0 


LONDON.- For  the  construction  of  underground  convenience. 
Camberwell-green,  for  the  Camberwell  Vestry.  Mr.  0.  S.  Brown, 
surveyor,  Works  Department,  Vestry-hall.  Camherweli,  London. 
S.E.:— 

Doulton  & Co £2.117  1 Finch  & Co,.  L.imbeth..  £1.827 

G.  Jennings 1.850  | ‘Accepted 


reet.  St.  Pancras.  for  Mr.  Alfred  B-  Butt.  Mr.  WiQiam  A.  Burr, 
— Chitect.  65,  Cliancery-lane.  W.C.  :- 

Larke  & Son £184  ! I Hocking  (accepted) £85! 

Stevens  Bros.  88  | 


Hand-picked  Surface  h'lint 


T.  & W.  Scott,  Warlingham* 

W.  Hudson 

HaU  & Co 

* Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  the  reconstruction  of  the  police  station  at 
Walton-street.  for  the  Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  District.  Mr. 
R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A..  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin 
St  Andrews : — 

Hart  Bros.  £6.980  I Ansell £6,754 

Downs  6,920  Latliey  Bros 6,647 

Boyce 6,865  1 Higgs  & Hill 6,530 

Willmott  6.800  I Grover  6.2S4 

Lawrence  & Son  ........  6.795  | 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  business  premises,  .M.archmont- 
street,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Willis.  Mr.  W.  L.  Spiers,  architect  :— 

Matthew  Bros £1.690  I F.  T.  Chinchen,  Kensal 

G.  E.  Todd  1,665  I Green  (accepted)  £t.49S 


LONDON.— For  distempering  and  cleansing.  Sc.,  to  Poplar  anti 
Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  Devons-toad.  Mr.  G.  E.  Holman,  architect 
and  surveyor.  109,  Bow-road,  London ; — 

TuUy £1.760  0 1 I Humphrey  £432  *7 

McCarthy S49  o Lilley.. 430  o- 

T.  White  & Son 486  0 Derby 395 

Silk  & Son 447  o | 


LONDON.— For  repairs  and  reinstatements  .at  Nos.  104.  106,  108 
no,  and  112,  Hanbury-street.  and  Nos.  i.  i,  and  3.  Samuel’ s-court^ 
Spitalfields.  Mr.  F.  Child,  surveyor.  6c.  Chancery-lane,  W.C.; — 

Belcher  & Co £899  I Well's  & Son*  £875 

Hewlett  & Son  878  i E.  Payne.. 86n. 

•Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  exterior  painting  at  the  Saunders-road  Schools' 
for  the  School  Board  for  London ; — 

W.  R.  & A.  Hide  £167  15  I Y'erbury  & Son  £105  <> 

Peattie  & A-vtell  135  o S.  Polden 86  6- 

Sealey 130  lo  F.  T.  Chinchen* 80  o- 

Williams  & Son  115  o|  ’Accepted. 


LO.NDON.— For  alterations  and  decorations  to  the  "Artichoke ' 
tavern,  Church-Street,  Camberwell,  for  Mr.  Caliingham.  Mr.  Ernest 
R.  Barrow,  architect,  7,  John-street,  Adelphi.  London,  W.C. : — 

Turtle  & Appleton  ....£686  0 I Drew  & Cadman £504  o 

Bush  Si  Sons  628  0 | Horton  (accepted)  585  to. 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  shop,  house,  and  studio  at 
No.  40,  Walworth-road,  for  Mr.  Fred.  Viner.  Mr.  Edward  Crosse,, 
architect ; — 

T.  Almond £*.337  j A.  White  & Co £i.i7&’ 


Turtle  & Appleton  ..  i.ks  wm.  Smith 1.097 

H,  & H.  F.  Higgs  r,aiS  P.  Wood  965 

Canning  & Mullms  1,206  | 


1.  Rock  Valley 

Mansfield : — 

J.  D.  Tomlinson £249 

J.  W.  Fisher  234  c 

J.  F.  Price  446  1; 

H.  Vickers 312  1 

J.  H.  Vickers 297 


3 [ W.  A.  Vallance £'95  ' 

o G.  Frisby 178  ■ 

0 I H.  Baker  160  1 

0 H.  Alsop,  Mansfield*  149 
o I * Accepted. 


MARY'PORT  (Cumberland).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  five 
dwelling-houses,  for  the  Co-operative  Industrial  Society,  Limited. 
.Mr.  C.  Eaglesfield,  architect.  Maryport:— 

Dickson  & Nicholson,  Nethcfton £1.086  9 o 


MARYPORT. — For  rebuilding  six  cottages,  Nelson-street,  M.try- 
port,  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson  : — 

S/ason  Tuori,— Whillans  & Sons 

f oilier  vt’ori.—J.  Kendal  

S/aterycori.—T.MaDdle  v j-,,,  ,,  „ 

P/asterers.—Hevietsoa  & Southwell  r ^ 

Finmber. — J.  Graham  

Painter  and  C/asier.—J.  WUsnn 

[All  of  Maryport.] 


NEWCASTLE-ON-T\'NE.— For  the  erection  of  police-station, 
Scotswood-road.  for  the  Corporation.  Messrs.  Marshall  & Dick, 
architects,  4,  Northunibcrland-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Qiianlities- 


C.  W.  King  £5.600  o o 

G.  H.  Mauchlen....  5,141  17  o 

H.  Brown  & Co s.iii  o 0 

J.  & W.  Lowry  ....  5,079  0 o 

J.  C.  Hope  4,835  15  6 

Middlemiss  Bros.  ..  4.777  o 0 

[Architect's 


Jos.  Elliott  •■£4p58< 

Thos.  Wealheritt  ..  4.511 

Alex.  Bruce 4,51 

Jas.  Lunn,  8,  Snow- 

tastle*  4.4o< 

nate,  £4.8ja] 


♦ Reco:iimended  for  acceptance. 


architect',  62,  Grainger-stieet,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
the  architect  : — 

' A.  Pringle £3.235 

3.475  '■  ■ ' ■ '■  

3.306  1 


H.  Brown  & Co. 

J.  Si  W.  Lowry 
T.  &J.  Wliite.. 

Middlemiss  Bros.  ..  3.293  . 

W.  C.  Tyrie 3,291  1 

Kirk  & Brown 3,288  1 

T.  WeaOieritt 3,255  i. 

J.  nUiett 3,250  I 

J.  C.  Hope  3,244  I 


..  Scott  & Son .... 
r.  H.  Forsyth. 

Newcastle* 3.189 

E.  & T.  George  ....  3,1:7  1 

Bruce  3.069  1 

T.  Hunter 3.037  i 

T.  Hutchinson..  "~.- 


2,949 


PONTYPOOL.— For  the  erection  of  club  buildings,  for  th 
Constitutional  Club  Company,  Limited  :— 

John  Morgan  £i.93o  o ( Hatherly  & Carr £1.487  ' 

A.  H.  Bailey  1,698  0 Wm.  Lessaman.  Jun.-..  1,430  . 

Morgan  & Evans 1.627  o | J.  Monks  & Co.,  New- 

Wm.  Bowers  & Co 1,597151  port,  Mon.* 1,394  • 

Wm.  Jones*  Son  1,547  ol  ‘Accepted. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— For  heating  with  hot  water.  Institute 
&c.,  Clarence-road,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Y'.  Hobbiss,  archi— 
Clarence-road,  Southend-on-Sea: — 


W.  Christmas . . 
Crittall  dt  Co.  , ., 
Beckett  & Co... 
'..  Cannon 


. mnell  & Co £275  0 

'Woodiiams  dtCoombes, 
Southend-on-Sea*....  231  o 

W.  J.  Fox 219  15 

Jones  & Son  163  o 

Bacon &Co 143  o 

* Accepted. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— For  technical  school.  Clarence-road,  for 
..le  Corporation.  Mr.  W.  Y".  Hobbiss,  architect,  Clarence-road., 
Southend-on-Sea  ;— 

T.  B.  Pitcher  £3.355  n 8 I C.  J.  Slade £3.is6  o o- 

Belhaiii  & Co 2.7^10  4 I Baker  vS:  Wisem.an..  2,163  0 6 

H.  R.  Rons  2.6jo  0 0 F.  E.  Woodhams. 

C.  E.  Skinner 2,50510  0 Southeod-on-Sea*  3,159  0 o- 

T.  Dupiont 2,468  0 0 1 * Accepted. 


STtlCKTON-ON-TEES.  — For  erecting  the  MilUane  Infant 
Schools.  Messrs.  YVeaiherill  6;  Whipham.  architects,  Stockton- 
on-Tees  :— 

Dickinson £4.303  o o ! Atkinson  £3.805  8 4. 

Perks&Son  4.084  0 o | Johnson  & Hanby..^  3,755  3 o 


4,048  7 II  I Cooke* 
4.035  10  o 1 


•Accepted. 


SUTTON  COLnFIF.r.n.— Forthe  erection  ofcUurchlii 
for  the  Committee.  Mr.  W.  J.  Eanyley.  architect,  ' ‘ 
18,  Bennett's  Hill.  Birn  ' ' 


r.  Anthony  Rowse, 


S by 


LONDON. — Accepted  for  reconstructing  drainage.  &c.,  at  7,  8, 

and  9,  Upper  St.  Martin'-s-lane,  for  Messrs.  Forder  Sc  Co.,  Ltd.  ; 

F.  T.  Chinchen £190  o 0 


J.  Simons  £2,100  I W.  & J.  Webb £1.980 

G.  Gill U.050  J.  Turville  & Son,  Sutton 

R.  Fenwick i.999  Coldfield* 1.959- 

W.  Hopkins 1.995  I Cowing  & Ingram 

• Accepted  subject  to  modifications. 
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WAKEFIELD,— A.ccepted  for  the  execution  of  drainage  works 
AWerthorpe.  Stanley.  &c..  for  the  Union  Rural  Sanitary  authority. 
Mr.  Frank  Massie,  C.E-.  Tctly  House.  Kitkgate.  Waketicld, 
'Quantities  by  engineer;  — 

Stanley  Ci'tlra.  l .V.’. 

Carforth  Bros..  Mirrieid £‘.696  13  2 

SrjH^y  Draxnaye,  Ccntroc  A'.\  8. 

Carforth  Bros.,  Mirfield  £,99]  5 3 

Jeiot  Drainait.  Central  AV.  /. 

Carforth  Bros..  MiriielJ S 3 

SJiSIlingtjH  Draina^t.  C.'ilrac!  .^V.  4. 

SiraoQ  Johnson.  Manchester  .£3.6:2  12  4 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For  the  supply  of  furniture  and  httings  ti 
the  new  Public  Library,  for  the  Library  Authority  at  High-street 
Walthamstow.  Mr.  J.  Williams  Dunford.  architect,  locC,  t^ueei 
et.  E.C.  ;- 


McMillan  Sc  Houghton.£772 
How! 


Hammer  Sc  Co. 700  o 

Syer  &Co 694  o 

Smee  Sc  Cobay 679  18 

Barrett  & Power  ....  654  15 

Powditch  638  o 

.Spencer 631  to  ci  v>aiK-  . 

Roberts spi  3 9 1 

* Accepted  subject  to  tbe  approval  of 


Godson  & Son 563  1 

Shoolbred 548 

Cohen 542  i' 

Educational  Supply 

Association 579  < 

Tiylor&Co 525  > 

Rons  s*3  ' 

Wake  A*  Dean,  Suut 


Sio  I 


WEST  CORNFORTH  (Dutham'.-For  the  erection  of  class- 
rooms, cloak-rooms,  &c.,  at  llie  schools,  for  tlie  School  Board. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Cradbn,  architect.  Market-place.  Durham  ; — 

Wm- Grainger jC‘.ti6  4 o [ Geo.  Lareoby .£1.003  t*  toj 

Dobbin  & Isetar..  1,073  u o . T. Sanderson.  Cox- 
Bell  & Mann 1.042  0 o|  hoe  laccepted.)  1,003  3 S 


Draper  A-  Sons  . 


SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
(trepaying  at  tbe  Publishing  Office,  x^.  per  annum  (or 
4s.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensore  receiving  " Tbe  Builder," 
by  Friday  Meriting’ t Post. 


•pHE' 


BUILDER” CATHEDRAL  SERIES 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January.  1891,  to  June,  1893.) 


In  each  ease— EXTERIOR  VIEW,  speclallydrawn  for  this  serlt 
’GROUND  PLAN,  to  a large  scale,  shaded  to  indicate  the  date  ai 
style  of  the  several  parts;  DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE,  wl 
sketches  of  details.  &c. 


I.  Canterbury 
•a.  Lichfield 
•3.  St  Alban's 
•4.  Pecerboro' 
•5.  Wells 
•S.  Exeter 
*7.  Salisbury 
& Bristol 


n.^d  26.  t: 
DESCRIPTION  O 


9,  Norwich 

10.  Rochester 
*11.  Lincoln  I 

12.  Gloucester  I 

13.  St  Paul's 

11.  Hereforij 
1$.  Chichester 
t6.  Ely 


17.  Llandait 
i3.  Oxford 
19.  Southwell 
so.  Worcester 
at  Bangor  ) 
and  ) 
I.  St  Asaph  J 


2$.  St.  David's 
•26.  York 

27.  Ripon 

28.  Chester 

29.  Manchester 

30.  Carlisle 

31.  Durham 


N OF  CANTER^RVrLfCHTJELD.'sT.' ALBAn's. 

..  WELLS,  EXETER.  SALISBURY, 
LINCOLN,  and  YORK,  can  be  had,  price  is.  each.  Postage  an<I 


SCOTLAND. 

(July,  1803.  to  March.  1^4.) 

V I 3-  Aberdeen  ■ 5.  Iona 

••  bdlabnrgh  | *.  Kirkwall  | s.  Dunblane 

y.Dunkeld  [a|t^drew,J  j 

IRELAND. 

_ April  to  June,  1894. 

t.  St  Patrick's  t 2-  Ctmstchurch  | 3.  Kilkenny. 


the  abbeys  of  great  BRITAIN. 

1894. 


3.  Glastonbury  Aug.  \ 6.  Bath 
I 4.  Croyland  <•••  ' ' 

I S-  Whitby 
Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  « 


..  ..civ.uiusici  .row.  1 3.  u»instonDU.,  „ ..am  i»e» 

:.  Rievaulx  Juiy.  j 4 Croyland  4^.  7 Tewkesbury  Dtc. 


'J'HE  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL’S 

(tS  In.  by  111  In.),  on  stout  paper,  for  framing.  6d.;  by  post  8d. 

PORTFOLIOS.  ~ 

for  Preserving  the  PUtes  unfolded,  as.  6d. ; by  post,  3s. 
London:  PublUhtr  ^ "Thb  BUILDER,  - 46.  Catherines..  H'.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  S.  N..  H.  A W.,  H.  C.  (amounts  should  have  been  stated). 
— $.  S.  (amounts  should  have  been  stated). — A.  C. — H,  O.  E.  (sent 
too  late). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  &c.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica* 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors, 

H't  cannot  underlahe  to  re  um  rijtcttd communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  iiemsl  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOP  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  she 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR : those  relating  to  advertisemi 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER  NOTICES. 

RtgisUrtd TeUgraphic  Address,  ‘The  Builder, 'London. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICE. 

SHIPS,  TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver* 
cisements  on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts.  Sales  by  Aucrion 
Ac.,  may  be  obtainecT on  appheation  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  thirty  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  alt  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Postal  Orders,  payable 
to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  and  addressed  to  tbe  Publisher 
of  “ The  builder,"  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  are  received  up  to 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY,  but  "Classification'  cannot 
be  guaranteed  for  any  which  may  reach  the  Oflice  after  HALF-PAST 
ONE  p.m.  on  that  day.  Those  intended  for  the  front  Page  should 
be  in  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


C p 17  p T A T ALTERATIONS  IN  STANDING 

ox  J-,  »_  1 4->.  a., . advertisements  or  ORDERS  TO 
OI5CONT1NUE  same  must  reach  the  Office  before  10  a-m.  on 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Tbe  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c..  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latterCOPIES  ONLYshould  be  sent 

PERSONS  Advertising  in  "TheBuilder."may  haveAr/Wrrodifrrjxrtf 
to  the  Office.  46.  Catherine-street.  Covent  Carden,  'H.C.,/reeoJ 
charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  are  sent, 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  tbe  postage. 


READING  CASES,  ( ,, 


Established  1866. 


J.J.ETRIDGE,Jr- 

SLATK  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  Executed  by  Contract  io  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E, 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

■THE  BUILDER  "is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  restdec 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annn 
Prepaid.  To  alt  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Austialla,  N« 
Zealand,  India,  China,  Ceylon.  &c.  26s.  per  annum.  Remittano 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  addressed ; 
the  Publisher  of  "The  Builder,"  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltc 

BATH, 

rOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OT 

BATE  STONB. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardetiiiig  and  PreservlDg  | 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


HAM  HHJ.  STOarB. 

Tbe  attention  of  Architects  is  spedaU 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOO: 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quio 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivere 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  fret 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stokt 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E.  J. 
Williams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adv" 


Aspb&lte. — Tbe  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La\ 
Asphdte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  fi 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floor 
Sat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-roomi 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Aspha): 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co,  [Adv" 


SFBAGUE  & CO.’S 

INK-PHOTO  PROCESS, 

4 & 5,  East  Harding-street, 

Fetter-Lane,  E.C.  [Advj 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHBl 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
UBTCEIU  ft  SON,  30,  Parliament-st.,  S.\ 
“ QUANTITY  SURVEYORS’  TABLES  AND  DI ARV 
For  1894,  prico  6d.  post  yd.  In  leatbor  x/-  Post  i/s.  [Ao« 


THE 

Fruicli  Asptialti 

COMPANY, 

Suffolk  House,  Cannon-street,  E,l 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AH 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS.  . 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS’ 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOOR' 
&c.,  &C. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  tl 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  nev 
General  Post  Office,  and  other  ti 
important  bnildings. 


TWELVE  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IWEDALS  AWARDED, 

ZINC  AND  COPPER  ROOPINSI 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LonsTiDon^.  4-*-  c3-iliA.sc3-ow;; 

352  to  364,  ^ston-road,  N.W.  6 and  8,  Hatton  Garden.  47  and  49,  St  Enoch-sqnare.  3i 

318  and  220,  High-street,  Borough,  S.E. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINOSil 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices;  Fitzroy  Works,  EVSTON  PLOAD,  LOtfOOlT,  N.W, 
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OMK  further  notes 
as  to  the  details 
of  the  premiated 
designs  in  this 
competition  may 
be  of  interest.  In 
the  case  of  a 
hospital  in  which 
two  d i ffe  r en  t 
classesof  diseases 
are  to  be  treated, 
one  highly  infectious,  the  other  not, 

•an  important  part  of  the  problem  is  to 
separate  these  two  classes  efficiently  with- 
•out  dividing  either  of  them  too  widely  from 
an  administration  which  deals  with  both. 
There  is  perhaps  only  one  plan  among  the 
premiated  six  which  really  meets  this 

problem  efficiently — viz.,  the  first  premiated 
one  for  the  "Park”  Hospital,  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Hal!.  Further  examination  of  this  plan  con- 
vinces us  that  it  is  the  best  plan  in  the  room 
— o'ne  of  the  best  examples  of  planning  with 
a specified  purpose  that  we  have  met  with, 
i 'By  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  the  length 
I -of  corridors  is  reduced  almost  to  a minimum, 

• but  the  scarlet  fever  wards  are  most 
•effectively  separated  both  in  access  and 
position  from  the  diphtheria  wards,  the 
-whole  administration  block  interposing 
•between  them,  with  easy  and  short  com- 
munication on  each  side  both  in  regard  to 
the  medical  staff  and  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment. We  should  also  add  that  on  comparing 
’this  again  vvitli  the  second  premiated 
design,  we  observe  that  the  divergence  in  I 
angle  between  one  set  of  wards  and 
another  is  really  no  greater  than  in 
the  second  premiated  design,  only  the 
fact  that  in  the  first  the  diphtheria 
■wards  are  placed  at  right -angles  to  the 
■boundary  line  rather  calls  attention  to  the 
degree  of  divergence.  In  the  second  pre- 
miated design  (Messrs.  Hine  & Stokes)  both 
sets  of  wards  are  at  oblique  angles  to  the 
main  lines  of  route  and  the  boundaries,  but  in 
reality  the  difference  between  their  angles  is 
considerable,  and  the  real  object,  as  we  see 
from  the  report,  has  been  to  place  each  set 
en  echelon — a feature  in  which  we  recognise 
the  hand  of  a practised  planner  of  asylums. 
The  projection  of  one  ward  beyond  the  next 
is.  however,  hardly  sufficient  to  gain  much 
of  the  advantage  of  tlie  ichelon  position  ; 
the  ground  does  not  afford  space  for  it. 
This  is,  however,  a very  good  plan  in  its 
main  lines,  but  not  nearly  so  compact  as  the 
first  premium.  Mr.  Hall,  by  getting  his 
scarlet  - fever  blocks  on  each  side  of  a 


central  corridor,  brings  them  far  more  within 
compass  than  when,  as  in  both  second  and 
third  premiated  designs,  they  range  along 
one  side  of  a corridor,  which  has  therefore 
to  be  twice  the  length  that  it  need  be  in  the 
other  case.  In  the  third  premium  design 
(Messrs.  Henman)  the  length  of  corridor  for 
the  scarlet-fever  wards  is  very  great  ; in  fact, 
the  plan  is  what  must  be  called  a straggling 
one. 

It  has  been  generally  and  rightly  recog- 
nised by  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  premiated 
architects  tliat  the  diphtheria  wards,  where 
surgical  attendance  must  be  frequently  re- 
quired at  a definite  point  in  the  disease, 
should  be  nearer  to  the  medical  staff  than  is 
necessary  for  the  scarlet  fever  wards.  This 
is  attended  to  in  the  first  premiated  design 
for  the  “ Fountain  ” Hospital  (Mr.  Tiltman) 
which,  however,  is  anything  but  a compact 
design  in  some  senses.  The  length  of 
corridor  is  very  great,  especially  for  the 
service  of  the  scarlet  fever  wards,  all  in  one 
row  across  the  back  of  the  site.  The 
administration  block  in  this  design  is  very 
well  planned  with  regard  to  store-yard  and 
kitchen  ; the  central  entry  is  into  the  large 
store-yard,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  whole 
supply  of  the  hospital,  and  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  block  is  the  kitchen,  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  site.  The  two  sets  of 
wards  in  this  plan  are,  howe%'er,  at  right- 
angles  to  each  other,  so  that  both  cannot 
have  an  equally  good  aspect.  In  this 
respect  of  position  the  second  premiated 
design  (Messrs.  Beeston  & Burmester)  is  a 
better  plan  in  the  main,  with  the  two  sets 
of  wards  arranged  in  two  rows  in  slightly 
divergent  lines,  one  behind  the  other,  the 
diphtheria  nearest  to  the  front  and  the 
administration,  the  scarlet  fever  in  the  rear. 
For  working  purposes,  however,  the  plan  is 
much  spread.  The  administration  block  in 
this  design  is  very  well  planned — one  may 
say  pleasantly  planned — and  with  a sense  of 
symmetrical  arrangement  (which  is  quite  in 
place  in  this  part  of  a hospital) ; the  dffferent 
classes  of  inmates  are  conveniently  grouped, 
and  nurses,  matron,  and  medical  staff  have 
each  their  own  garden  enclosed  within  their 
own  buildings. 

Since  looking  at  Mr.  Emerson’s  clever  but 
curious  plan  (third  premium  "Fountain") 
last  week,  in  which  we  complained  that  the 
wards  were  practically  radiating,  we  have 
gathered  from  his  report  that  this  is  not 
oversight  but  design.  The  author  thinks, 
comparing  England  perhaps  with  his  former 
Indian  experiences,  that  there  is  no  sun 
worth  speaking  of  in  this  country,  and  that 
therefore  placing  wards  to  get  more  sunlight 
is  planning  them  for  what  they  will  in  any 


case  get  very  little  of;  and  his  object  has 
been  to  spread  out  his  wards  like  a fan  for 
the  south-west  winds  to  blow  through  and 
between.  With  wards  all  parallel,  he  urges, 
the  wind  will  very  often  be  blowing  across 
from  one  to  another,  which  is  to  be  avoided. 
There  is  something  in'ih'is;  but  medical 
opinion  seems  to  sum  up  in  favour  of  sun — 
all  you  can  get.  The  plan,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  a good  one  in  the  way  ol 
centralisation,  but  the  diphtheria  wards  are 
not  separated  or  differentiated  at  all  in  posi- 
tion from  the  scarlet  fever  wards.  In  short, 
the  plan  looks  better  on  paper  than  it  would 
prove  in  execution. 

We  may  note  what  each  competitor  has  to 
suggest  in  regard  to  the  important  and  much- 
discussed  subject  of  heating  and  ventilation. 
First -premium  "Park”  proposes  heating 
the  wards  by  open  fireplaces  in  combination 
with  hot  water  radiators.  He  shows  a four- 
fold fireplace  in  the  centre  of  the  ward,  so 
that  all  patients  get  direct  radiant  heat  and 
the  sight  of  the  fire ; hot-vvater  radiators  to 
be  placed  under  each  alternate  window,  with 
air  admitted  through  them  from  gratings; 
each  radiator  to  be  capable  of  being  shut  off 
or  controlled  separately.  Tiiere  are  to  be 
withdrawal  shafts  communicating  each  with 
a separate  upcast  flue  of  smooth  fireclay 
alongside  the  chimney  flues,  which  will 
aspirate  them.  But  what  when  it  is  too  warm 
for  fires,  and  when  rain  may  nevertheless 
make  it  inconvenient  to  open  windows  ? 
In  weather  that  is  both  fine  and  warm 
we  quite  agree  that  the  open  window 
is  the  most  healthy  and  efficient  means  of 
ventilation  ; but  how  much  of  such  weather 
is  there  in  England?  We  do  not  think 
the  provision  for  movement  of  air  is  by 
any  means  adequate  in  this  scheme.  In  the 
second  premium  design  a somewhat  similar 
combination  is  suggested  (the  fires  being 
stoves  with  downward  flues),  but  there  are 
also  to  be  steam  " batteries  ” below  which 
will  send  up  warmed  air  to  the  wards,  and 
extract  flues  actuated  by  cowls  assisted  by 
steam-coils  at  the  base  of  the  shaft.  Cowls 
are  a negative  agency  (sometimes);  they 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  positive  extractors  of 
any  value.  Of  the  principle  proposed  in  the 
third  premium  design  we  have  already 
spoken.  In  the  "Fountain”  plans  warming 
by  hot  water  is  suggested,  with  extracts  by 
Boyd’s  ventilators  assisted  by  a gas-burner. 
Tliis  does  not  look  very  promising.  In  the 
second  premiated  " Fountain  ” plans  we  have 
Thermyhydric(‘‘Thermohydric”?)  ventilating 
fireplaces  with  double  flues  and  air  chambers 
for  admission  of  warmed  fresh  air,  placed 
centrally  in  the  large  wards,  and  against  the- 
walls  in  smaller  ones,  and  steam-pipes  in 
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duuitiun  ; the  corridois  anu  uiiicr  appur- 
tenances to  beuarmed  by  hot-water  pipes, 
this  portion  ot  the  warming  apparatus  to  be 
kept  separate,  as  it  may  be  required  at  a 
t:me  when  the  stoves  in  the  wards  give  out 
sufficient  heat  without  any  aid  from  the  pipes  ; 
which  is  a wise  suggestion.  Tlie  ventila- 
tion is  to  be  “ natural”;  the  ventilators 
carried  up  near  flues  where  possible. 
i>therwise  to  be  carried  above  the  roof 
with  “automatic  ventilators.''  Automatic 
ventilators  are  so  called,  to  our  thinking, 
on  the  lucns  a 7ion  lucoido  principle, 

• because  they  can  never  be  depended  on  to 
acr.  In  general  there  seems  to  be  much 
more  provision  in  the  minds  of  competitors 
for  getting  air  into  the  wards  than  for  getting 
it  out.  In  the  third  premium  design  we  find, 
however,  after  the  same  expression  in  favour 
of  natural  ventilation  “as  far  as  possible,” 

' that  the  foul  air  should  be  taken  through 
ducts  •'  to  an  air  extract  sliaft  with  a powerJul 
steam  coil.”  This  is  more  to  the  purpose 
than  automatic  cowls  and  such-like  illusions. 

The  question  of  the  access  of  patients  to 
the  hospital  is  one  of  considerable  impor- 
■ tance,  espcciallv  where  there  are  tw’o  classes 
. of  patients  to  be  dealt  with.  The  conditions 
. demand  that  there  shall  be  special  admission 
and  examination  rooms  for  both  classes  of 
, patients,  with  a bath-room  adjoining  the 
scarlet  lever  examination-room,  and  special 
discharging-rooms,  consisting  of  undressing 
and  dressing  rooms  and  a bath-room  for  each 
class.  In  regard  to  the  position  of  these  the 
only  suggestion  is  that  the  admission-rooms 
must  be  so  placed  as  to  afford  easy  access  to 
the  wards  alter  admission,  and  that  the 
discharging-rooms,  should  be  near  the  exit 
from  liie  building,  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  admission  for 
the  two  classes  of  patients  should  be  as 
well  separated  as  possible,  and  that  after 
admission  each  class  should  only  have  to 
traverse  the  corridors  connected  with  their 
own  wards.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
admission-rooms  should  not  be  too  far  from 
the  general  entrance,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a case  may  have  to  be 
refused  after  examination,  and  therefore  it  is 
certainly  desirable  that  people  seeking 
admission  should  not  have  to  penetrate  into 
the  grounds  further  than  can  be  helped. 
The  “Park  ' first  premium  is  the  only  plan 
which  meets  all  these  requirements  properiy. 
The  doors  for  patients  are  at  each  angle  of 
the  front  block  of  the  administration,  the 
door  for  diphtheria  patients  on  the  left,  that 
for  scarlet  fever  patients  on  the  right,  each 
with  its  dressing-room,  waiting-room,  and 
bath-room  : and  patients  of  each  class  can  be 
sent  off.  lelt  and  right,  direct  into  their  own 
ward  corridors  by  a very  short  route.  The 
only  question  js  whether  the  patients 
entrances  arc  (juite  far  enough  from  the 
general  central  entrance  between  them; 
they  are  about  50  ft.  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
on  the  same  plane  in  the  plan.  It  might 
have  been  better  to  spread  this  block  a little 
more,  and  to  re-arrange  it  so  that  the 
patients  doors  would  be  round  the  corner 
instead  of  in  front ; though  as  long  as 
patients  and  every  one  else  come  through  the 
same  outer  gateway  the  comparative  proxi- 
mity of  the  doors  in  the  building  itself  cannot 
be  considered  a serious  further  objection. 
Our  idea  would  have  been,  a separate 
entrance  gateway  altogether  for  patients, 
but  we  have  not  noticed  such  a suggestion 
among  any  of  the  premiated  plans.  How- 
e*’er,  the  patients  doors  once  gained,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  internal  arrange- 
ments for  their  reception  and  conveyance  to 
the  wards  in  Mr.  Hall  s plan  are  superior  to 
those  ot  any  other  plan;  in  fact  they 
seem  quite  perlect.  In  the  ‘“Park” 
second  premium  plan  the  admission-blocks 
are  also  divided  for  the  two  classes  of 
patients,  and  placed  far  away  from 
each  other  on  either  side  of  the  adminis- 
tration block,  which  is  good  so  far ; but 
that  the  admission  and  discharge  depart- 
ments should  be  grouped  together,  and  the 
doors  of  the  admission  and  discharge  rooms 
lacing  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the 


same  corridor,  so  that  patients  going  to  the 
discharge-room  may  jostle  sick  patients 
coming  into  the  wards,  seems  a very 
objectionable  arrangement.  The  route  to 
the  wards  from  the  admission-room  is  very 
short  and  direct  as  far  as  corridor  length  is 
concerned:  but  to  make  the  admission  from 
the  corridor  to  the  wards  through  the 
lavatory  and  water-closet  block  attached 
to  (or  detached  from)  each  ward,  and  that 
by-  a very  crooked  route,  seems  a most 
extraordinary  and  undesirable  arrange- 
ment. The  object  we  suppose  has 
been  to  keep  the  outer  ends  of  the  wards 
clear  of  obstruction,  but  the  disadvantage 
in  regard  to  the  method  of  access  seems  quite 
to  overbalance  this  advantage,  and  we  cannot 
but  be  surprised  to  find  such  an  arrange- 
ment in  a plan  one  of  the  architects  of  which 
has  had  a great  deal  of  experience  in 
buildings  of  this  kind.  In  the  “ Park  " third 
premium  plan  the  receiving-rooms  are  placed 
at  the  angle  where  the  corridors  of  diphtheria 
and  scarlet  fever  meet,  so  that  each  class  of 
patients  goes  off  into  his  own  length  of 
corridor,  but  the  separation  between  the  two 
is  not  very’  complete,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  plan  some  of  the  scarlet  fever  patients 
must  have  an  immense  length  of  coiTidor  to 
traverse  before  reaching  their  wards.  In  the 
“Fountain’’  first  premium  plans  the  receiving 
blocks  are  a great  distance  within  the 
ground,  being  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
long  scarlet  fever  ward  corridor  which  runs 
along  the  back  of  the  site,  and  diphtheria 
patients  must  traverse  the  scarlet  fever 
corridors  to  get  I0  their  wards.  This  is 
altogether  such  a bad  arrangement  that  if  this 
plan  is  carried  out  we  should  expect  that  it 
would  be  an  absolute  condition  thattliisleature 
in  it  should  be  revised.  In  the  “ Fountain  ” 
second  premium  plan  the  receiving  building  is 
very  central  in  regard  to  the  wards,  but  it  is 
also  much  too  central  in  regard  to  the  whole 
site,  as  it  is  right  behind  the  administration 
block,  which  the  incoming  patients  would 
have  to  encircle.  In  fact  there  is  no  plan 
without  serious  objections  to  its  arrange- 
ments in  this  respect,  except  the  “Park”  first 
premium,  in  which  the  one  defect  that  can 
be  urged,  a slight  one,  is  perhaps  more 
apparent  than  real. 

The  position  of  the  mortuary  is  another 
little  crux  in  the  planning,  in  regard  to  which 
the  conditions  do  not  give  the  best  advice  to 
the  competitors.  The  conditions  say  “ the 
mortuary  should  be  placed  in  a position  for 
the  convenient  removal  of  the  dead  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other  patients — pro- 
bably behind  the  gate-porter’s  lodge.”  (!) 
This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
suggestions  we  ever  saw  made.  It  has 
always  been  supposed,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  that  the  mortuary  should  be 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  distant  corners 
of  the  ground  ; the  committee  propose  to 
place  it  behind  the  porter’s  lodge,  which  is  ot 
course  a-  building  prominent  close  to  the 
entrance-gates.  The  object  is  to  keep  it  out 
of  sight  of  convalescent  patients  in  the 
wards,  but  it  might  surely  be  possible  to  do 
this  without  thrusting  it  forward  to  the 
entrance  of  the  site.  The  “ Park  ” first  pre- 
mium plan  gets  it  a little  more  out  of  the  way 
than  the  committee's  recommendation  would 
suggest,  but  it  seems  to  us  far  too  near  the 
front  of  the  site,  in  fact  it  is  actually  against 
the  boundary  wall  of  the  road.  This  surely 
cannot  be  desirable.  In  the  second  pre- 
mium plan  it  is  worse  placed,  as  it  is  a promi- 
nent building  in  front  of  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration block,  standing  separate.  The 
object  of  preventing  patients  from  seeing 
the  removal  of  bodies  to  and  from  the 
mortuary  is  no  doubt  one  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  but  nevertheless  the  position  of  the 
mortuary  in  the  “Fountain”  first  premium 
plans,  at  the  back  of  the  whole  site,  seems 
much  more  the  correct  one  on  most  con- 
siderations. 

The  laundry  block  is  a very  important 
item,  and  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  it  away  from  and  yet 
within  easy’  communication  with  the  wards. 
In  the  “Park’’  first  premium  it  is  placed  in  an 


angle  of  the  ground,  and  though  it  is  at  a 
long  distance  Irom  some  of  the  scarlet  fever 
wards,  this  partial  length  of  transit  is : 
the  only  objection  to  an  otherwise  very  good 
position.  A more  central  position  however 
is  better  in  those  cases  where  the  central 
area  of  the  plan  is  large  enough  to  allow  ot 
it  being  sufficiently  isolated,  and  it  must  be  . 
remembered  that  it  is  important  that  the- 
laundry  should  also  be  near  the  stores 
department,  to  which  the  washed  linen  has 
to  be  returned.  In  this  respect  it  is  very) 
well  placed  in  the  "Fountain'’1hird  premium  1 
plan.  - 

The  internal  finish  of  infectious  wards  iS' 
a matter  in  which  finality  has  probably  not; 
yet  been  arrived  at.  Most  of  the  premiated : 
competitors  suggest  Parian,  one  or  two-i 
“adamant”  plaster.  We  have  no  results  of ' 
experiments  with  this  latter  material.  It  has- 
been  shown  that  Parian  and  other  cements 
w’hich  will  take  a polish  are  more  absorbent; 
of  matter,  and  less  impervious  to  penetra-i 
tign,  than  used  to  be  supposed.  Glazedi 
bricks  in  themselves  are  the  best  stitfacei 
possible,  but  then  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
the  joints.  It  perhaps  still  remmns  for  some- 
one to  invent  the  ideal  material  for  the- 
interior  walls  of  infectious  wards;  something-; 
as  vitrified  in  surface  .as  glazed  brick,  buti 
without  jointing. 

Among  isolated  points  in  the  premiatedn 
plans  we  may  mention  that  in  the  “ Park  ” first: 
premium  it  is  intended  to  entirely  isolate  thei 
drainage  of  infected  wards,  and  to  avoid  all'l 
long  waste-pipes  inside  the  buildings.  Thei 
bath  wastes  are  to  discharge  at  once  into  an 
open  trench  of  white  glazed  ware.  Thai 
author  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  , 
he  has  grouped  lavatories  and  water-closetst 
in  separated  towers  in  tlie  administration' 
department  as  welt  as  in  the  wards,  which  is; 
certainly  desirable. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  several  pre-e 
miated  designs  is  as  follows  : — 

Park  Hospital. 

1st  premiated  design  ....  ^184,923 
2nd  „ ,,  ....  163,085 

3rd  „ „ 139,14^ 

Fountain  Hospital. 

1st  premiated  design  ....  ;,fi58,94r 

2nd  „ ,,  .....  1 86,000 

3rd  „ „ ....  233.704 

We  siiould  have  been  glad  to  go  into  somci 
of  the  other  designs  besides  the  premiated; 
ones  if  time  ahd  space  permitted,  but  it  isl 
hardly  possible  to  do  more  than  note  one  01. 
two  points  in  some  of  the  other  designs,  as 
in  plans  of  this  kind  no  definite  opinion  cans 
be  formed  as  to  details  without  the  study  of 
the  report  in  connexion  with  the  plans,  to  are 
extent  which  the  short  exhibition  of  the 
drawings  leaves  hardly  time  for.  In  the  main 
it  is  true,  a glance  at  the  block  plan  i« 
sufficient  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  show; 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  worth  while  to  give 
the  plans  any  further  attention.  In  those 
designs  in  which  the  one-story  pavilion  has 
been  adopted,  for  instance,  the  mere  sight' 
of  the  block  plan  is  sufficient  to  convince 
one  that  for  these  sites,  and  for  what  was  tc; 
be  put  on  them,  the  one-story  pavilion  is  a 
fatal  mistake.  It  covers  all  the  ground,  and 
leaves  no  spaces  anywliere.  There  is  a 
one  - story  plan  for  circular  pavilions: 
which  is  absurd  ou  the  face  of  it,  the 
whole  ground  being  covered  with  these 
circular  buildings  with  nothing  but  mean 
in-and-out  corners  of  ground  left  between 
them.  One  point  which  is  shown  in  No.  21 
of  the  “ Fountain  ” plans  is  a good  one,  the 
formation  of  the  ends  of  the  wards  (towards 
the  south)  in  an  octagonal  shape  with  a smalt 
day-room  formed  by  a partition  on  the  chord 
of  the  octagon,  and  a balcony  outside 
accessible  from  the  room.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  several  competitors  have  shown  the 
ward  closets  as  attached  to  the  centre  and 
not  to  the  end  of  the  wards,  a suggestion- 
which  was  made  also  by  Mr.  Emerson  in  his 
report  to  No.  5 of  the  “Fountain  ” plans.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  render  them  more  central  id 
regard  to  access,  and  the  suggestion  is  worth! 
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:onsideration.  though  it  seems  hardly 
)ossible  to  place  them  in  such  a position 
vithout  interfering  with  the  light  to  some 
ixtent.  No.  15  of  the  “ Fountain  ’’  designs  is 
he  only  one,  as  far  as  we  have  noticed,  which 
shows  the  arrangement  we  have  already 
•eferred  to  as  desirable,  of  a separate 
intrance  gate  from  the  road  for  patients,  the 
,wo  gates  being  distinguished  as  “entrance 
;o  infected  buildings”  and  “entrance  to 
lon-infected  buildings,”  and  we  are  certainly 
surprised  that  this  idea  has  not  occurred  to 
)ther  competitors.  The  mortuary  in  this 
lesign  is  better  and  more  suitably  placed 
han  in  most  of  the  premiated  plans ; but 
he  administration  department  is  far  too 
nuch  on  one  side  of  the  site  for  practical 
vorking.  No.  13  of  the  “ Fountain  ” plans  is 
i fine  set  of  drawings  worked  out  with  great 
:are,  the  whole  of  the  buildings  on  the 
3lock  plan  even  being  made  out  in  detail, 
rhe  general  arrangement  of  wards  is  rather 
similar  to  that  in  the  second  premiated 
lesign  (No.  23),  but  it  is  less  convenient 
n working  arrangement.  In  this  design  the 
dosets  are  branched  from  the  side  of  the 
vards,  and  the  ends  of  the  wards  rounded 
nto  a semicircular  bay ; perhaps  the  advan- 
:age  of  this  latter  feature  is  more  apparent 
han  real.  No.  16 of  the  “Park"  plans  is  a fine 
set  of  drawings  and  a plan  that  has  con- 
siderable merit,  the  corridors  being  well 
irranged  for  centralisation  of  working.  The 
vard  corridors  form  two  sides  of  a triangle, 
vith  the  wards  branching  out  from  them,  a 
vider  space  or  “neutral  zone”  being  left 
)etween  the  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever 
vards.  There  is  a straight  centre  corridor 
vhich  forms  the  backbone  of  the  plan,  running 
rom  the  administration  block  in  the  front  to 
he  nurses’  residences  at  the  back,  with  side 
:ommunications  at  intervals.  The  design, 
lowever,  would  be  a rather  costly  one.  As 
in  example  of  the  curious  want  of  perception 
imong  some  competitors  as  to  the  actual 
vorking  of  such  a hospital,  we  find  one 
ilan  in  which  two  diphtheria  wards  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  central  administra- 
.ion  block,  and  beyond  them  four  scarlet 
ever  wards  on  each  side,  separated  from 
;ach  other  by  the  whole  width  of  the  site 
ind  all  the  intervening  buildings  ; the  object 
3eing  apparently  to  produce  " symmetry.” 
Fhe  most  symmetrical  plan  in  appearance 
s not  always,  in  these  cases,  the  most 
symmetrical  in  working. 

If  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  competi- 
:ioh  has  in  any  important  element  advanced 
;he  planning  of  hospitals  beyond  the  point 
at  which  it  was  previously,  it  has  produced 
several  good  suggestions  in  the  way  of 
general  planning,  paramount  among  which 
s the  admirable  and  quite  exceptional  plan 
Df  the  first  premiated  design  for  the  Park 
Hospital,  which  is  quite  a study  in  this  way. 


NOTES. 

HE  answer  given  by  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  last 
week  to  an  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  alterations  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  Westminster  Abbey  was  satis- 
factory as  far  as  it  went.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
interests  in  connexion  with  houses  in 
Poets’  Corner  and  Old  Palace-yard,  but 
possession  of  the  property  cannot  be 
obtained  till  the  middle  of  next  year,  when 
it  is  proposed  to  demolish  the  buildings. 
“ The  public,”  said  Mr.  H.  Gladstone, 
“will  then  be  in  the  best  position  to  judge 
what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done,”  and 
he  proceeded  to  give  an  assurance  that 
the  Government  would  come  to  no  final 
decision  on  the  question  of  a monumental 
chapel  without  giving  Parliament  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  its  views  thereon. 
Unfortunately  the  number  of  members  of 
Parliament  whose  “views”  on  such  a sub- 
ject are  of  any  value  is  very  small,  but 
there  may  be  an  opportunity  of  teaching 
some  of  them  beforehand,  now  that  it  is 
known  that  no  offer  for  a chapel  will  be 
accepted  without  full  public  discussion.  It 


is  to  be  hoped  that  when  we  have  a 
new  and  a better  view  of  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  Abbey  thrown  open  by 
tlie  removal  of  the  houses  in  question,  one 
result  will  be  so  to  bring  out  the  picturesque- 
ness ot  grouping  of  this  part  of  the  ancient 
buildings  that  there  will  be  a general  desire 
not  to  see  them  spoiled  by  the  tacking  on  of 
a disproportionately  large  new  chapel  which 
can  never  appear  as  in  any  essential  sense  a 
portion  of  the  Abbey.  If  any  addition  for 
such  a purpose  were  made  (and  we  doubt  if 
it  is  in  any  case  advisable  or  called  for)  it 
can  be  done  in  a much  better  way  than  that, 
as  we  may  take  an  opportunity  of  showing 
on  some  future  occasion. 


From  a preprint  of  the  Athenian 
Mitthcilujigoi  that  has  reached  us  we  , 
learn  that  the  Enneakrunos  excavations 
have  brought  about  incidentally  a discovery 
of  the  first  topographical  importance.  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  has  been  liunting  lor  the  Odeion  ; 
he  has  not  yet  found  it,  but  he  has  come 
upon  a building  of  even  greater  importance 
— i.e.,  the  ancient  shrine  of  Dionysos  in  the 
marshes  (t*'  Xifivaig).  He  first  discovered, 
just  opposite  the  Lesche,  a Late  Roman 
structure  which  is  proved  by  an  inscription  to 
have  been  the  place  of  the  assembly  for 
the  Thiasos  of  the  lobacchoi  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes.  It  was  part  of  the  general 
sanctuary  known  as  the  Bakcheion,  and  con- 
sisted of  a hall  II  by  18  metres  in  size, 
divided  into  three  aisles  by  columns,  of 
which  the  foundations  remain.  At  the  end 
of  it  was  a quadrangular  apse  containing 
several  altars  and  a number  of  votive  sculp- 
tures and  inscriptions.  These  are  shortly  to 
be  published  ; but  for  the  present  we  can  only 
note  that  on  digging  deep  down  below  the 
Roman  pavement  the  excavators  came 
upon  an  ancient  structure  of  polygonal 
masonry.  This  proves  to  be  the  boundary 
wall  of  an  enclosure  or  temenos  40 
by  20  metres  in  size.  Within  this 
enclosure  have  been  already  found  (though 
only  a third  of  it  is  so  far  laid  bare) ; — (i),  a 
mass  of  fragmentary  black  and  red  ware 
belonging  to  vessels  of  large  size  ; (2),  the 
substructure  of  an  altar  or  table  of  poros 
stone,  on  the  western  step  of  which  several 
stelce  had  stood  ; and  last  and  most  con- 
clusive, the  remains  of  an  unmistakable 
Greek  ivine-press.  Its  shape  and  arrange- 
ments generally  are  closely  analogous  to  the 
wine-presses  still  used  by  the  modern  Greek 
peasants.  It  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt  that 
we  have  here  the  primitive  sanctuary  of 
Dionysos  Lenaios  of  the  wine-press  — the 
god  who  dwelt  in  the  marshes.  According 
to  Thucydides  (ii.,  15).  his  sanctuary  lay 
close  to  the  Acropolis  and  to  the  Enneakrunos, 
and  there  the  more  ancient  Dionysia  were 
celebrated  in  the  month  Anthesterion. 


IT  is  interesting  to  notice  that  at  the 
“Congr^s  desArts  D('Coratifs,”held  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  at  Paris,  a resolution  was 
passed  that,  in  future,  instruction  in  the 
Schools  of  Decorative  Art  should  be  carried 
on  under  a programme  which  would  treat 
architecture  as  the  central  subject  of  study, 
and  as  the  connecting  bond  between  all  the 
branches  of  decorative  art.  This  is  a 
noteworthy  step,  which  may  be  expected 
in  the  long  run  to  have  very  good  results  on 
the  study  of  decorative  art  in  France.  The 
Congress  also  moved  that  a special  sum 
should  be  set  apart  in  the  annual  Budget  of 
the  Government  for  Fine  Arts,  for  the 
decoration  and  furnishing  of  some  rooms  in 
the  national  buildings.  This  is  certainly  as 
directly  in  the  interests  of  art  as  the  expen- 
diture of  money  in  the  purchase  of  works  of 
painting  and  sculpture. 


Dr.  THEODOR  SCHREIBER  has  just 
published  the  first  volume  of  an 
important  work,  " The  Goldsmith’s  Work  of 
the  Alexandrian  Age  ” (Alexandrinische 
Toreutik).  The  treatise,  which  is  complete  in 
itself  and  printed  separately,  forms  part  of 
the  “Transactions”  of  the  Konigl.-Siichs 


Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  at  Leipzig 
(vol.  xiv.),  and  is  the  first  instalment  of  a 
series  of  investigations  on  this  branch  of 
Greek  art  during  the  “Ptolemaic  period.” 
It  is  fully  illustrated  with  five  plates 
and  138  cuts  in  the  text,  and  is  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  a somewhat 
neglected  department  of  Greek  archaeology. 
W^e  have  only  space  here  to  note  that  the 
writer  calls  attention  to  one  important 
source  for  our  too  scanty  knowledge, 
the  Graeco-Egyptian  7/wulds  which  often 
allow  us  to  reconstruct  the  design  where  the 
actual  gold  work  is  lost.  Naturally  no  other 
department  of  art  has  suffered  so  badly  from 
both  the  carelessness  and  the  cupidity  of 
successive  generations,  and  these  moulds 
are  really  indispensable  to  anything  like  a 
complete  survey  of  the  subject.  A glance 
through  the  illustrations  will  show  that 
nearly  all  the  important  museums  of  Europe 
have  been  laid  under  contribution. 


An  American  firm  has  recently  brought  to 
this  country  a rather  remarkable  appa- 
ratus— if  such  it  can  be  called — for  purifying 
water,  known  as  the  “ Nibestos  ” filter. 
Professor  John  Attfield,  who  has  carefully 
examined  it,  states  that  in  an  experiment  he 
passed  a sample  of  Thames  water  through 
the  “sterilized  filters”  and  made  plate 
cultures  before  and  after  filtration.  The 
Thames  water  before  filtration  contained 
from  10,000  to  30,000  microbes  in  every  cubic 
centimetre,  but  after  being  passed  through 
the  filter  no  microbes  whatever  were  found  in 
it.  This  result  was  certainly  very  extra- 
ordinary, and  we  thought  it  worth  while  to 
enquire  into  the  composition  of  the  filter.  It 
appears  that  the  sole  medium  through  which 
the  water  passes  is  a film  of  “ Nibestos,” 
the  nature  of  which  the  firm  in  question 
will  not  divulge,  though  they  admitted  it 
might  be  made  in  several  ways.  But  we  have 
seen  Canadian  asbestos  before,  and  are  vastly 
mistaken  if  the  said  film  does  not  consist 
of  that,  after  the  elimination  of  the  magnesia 
and  some  other  impurities  which  would  affect 
the  taste  of  the  water.  However  that  may  be, 
the  filter  is  very  simple,  and  the  thin,  cloth- 
like film  is  easily  taken  out  and  re-adjusted, 
or  replaced  by  a new  one.  It  is  not,  neither 
does  it  profess  to  be,  morethan  a mechanical 
apparatus  — t.e.,  it  removes  suspended 
matter,  of  any  degree  of  fineness,  even  down 
to  the  smallest  microbe,  and  does  not  exert 
any  chemical  action  on  the  water.  Thus  if 
the  water  were  impregnated  with  nitrates  or 
nitrites  as  the  ultimate  result  of  sewage 
decomposition,  or  contained  lead,  or  were  of 
abnormal  hardness,  the  “ Nibestos  ” filter 
would  be  powerless  to  deal  with  it,  though 
it  would  strain  off  any  bacteria  that  might 
have  been  present  feeding  on  sewage  matter, 
and  when  the  latter  existed  in  suspension 
would  eliminate  that  also.  Desirous  of 
ascertaining  for  ourselves  the  capability 
of  this  film  to  separate  very  finely-divided 
particles  from  water,  we  subjected  it  to  the 
iodine  starch  test,  and  the  results  fully 
justified  what  is  claimed  for  it  — the 
turbid  sample  of  water  after  filtration 
was  beautifully  clear  and  bright.  The  use 
of  asbestos  as  a filtering  medium  is  not 
by  any  means  novel,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  applied  in  quite  the  same 
manner  as  that  now  under  consideration. 
The  special  property  of  the  “ Nibestos  film 
has  no  doubt  been  brought  out  by  the 
method  of  preparation  of  the  asbestos  and  its 
subsequent  manufacture,  whereby  exceed- 
ingly minute  pores  only  remain  for  the  water 
to  pass  through.  In  time  these  become 
clogged  up,  depending  on  the  quantity  of 
suspended  matter  removed,  but  in  any  case 
the  film  is  stated  to  last  some  months.  It 
cannot,  as  before  mentioned,  purify  water 
organically  polluted,  so  that  really  bad  water 
cannot  be  rendered  good  thereby  ; if  it  were 
made  in  combination  with  filters  doing  a 
certain  amount  of  chemical  work  also,  the 
result  would  possibly  be  an  improvement  all 
round.  There  is,  no  doubt,  great  need  for 
such  filters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
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where  the  water  as  supplied  to  the  public  is 
frequently  full  of  suspended  matter,  but  in 
England  there  is  not  such  a scope  for  them. 
We  may  not  be  always  as  particular  as 
might  be  in  selecting  the  source  of  supply, 
but  we  are  at  any  rate  carelul  to  eliminate  as 
much  extraneous  matter  as  possible  by 
nitration  before  sending  the  water  to  the 
consumer. 


A DOZEN  prominent  members  ot  the  tire 
serv'ice  in  England  have  recently  paid 
a visit  of  investigation  of  the  fire  protection 
of  capitals  like  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Budapesth,  &c.  Everything  that  was  ol 
importance  was  brought  to  their  notice.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Windsor  Brigade, 
led  the  party,  and  Mr.  Edwin  O.  Sachs,  an 
architect  who  is  connected  with  the  toreign 
service,  had  charge  of  the  arrangements  and 
the  explanation  of  the  fire  preventive  legisla- 
tion, &c.  Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  local 
authorities,  the  visitors  not  only  received  a 
good  illustration  of  the  various  means  of 
contending  with  fire,  but  also  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  risks  that  had  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  the  powers  of  the  authorities 
to  prevent  catastrophes.  The  question  of 
theatre  - protection  occupied  considerable 
attention  ; the  new  Opera  House  at  Amster- 
dam was  shown  to  the  visitors  as  a model  of 
modern  construction,  whilst  the  new  Opera 
House  at  Budapesth  afforded  the  most  unique 
example  of  carefully-arranged  fire-extinguish- 
ing apparatus.  It  was  here  that  the  authorities 
actually  had  the  whole  gigantic  stage  put 
under  water  for  half-an-hour  to  show  the 
visitors  how  easily  they  expect  to  swamp  a 
fire  by  means  of  their  endless  lines  of 
sprinklers  : and  if  we  note  that,  when  the 
garrison  of  Budapesth  was  alarmed  at 
midnight  to  show  our  countrymen  how 
quickly  the  firemen  could  have  a strong 
force  of  troops  to  assist  them,  and  two 
regiments  of  infantry  were  at  work  twelve 
minutes  after  the  call,  we  have  little  doubt 
that,  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Hungarian  authorities  to  prevent  it,  a repe- 
tition of  the  Ring  Theatre  catastrophe  will 
not  take  place  in  their  capital. 


Avery  interesting  description  of  the 
tower  of  the  New  City  Hall  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa,,  is  given  in  a paper  read 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Grimm  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  lately 
published  in  their  "Transactions."  Up  to  a 
height  of  about  337  ft.  from  the  level  of  the 
street,  the  tower  is  of  brick  faced  with 
marble.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  exces- 
sive pressure  upon  the  foundations  the 
commission  in  charge  of  the  erect  on  of  the 
building  decided  to  construct  the  remaining 
portion,  which  is  about  173  ft.  in  height,  of 
metal.  The  framework  of  this  upper  portion 
is  WTOUght-iron,  and  is  octagonal  in  plan, 
and  on  the  top  of  this  construction  there  is 
to  be  placed  a colossal  bronze  statue  of 
William  Penn,  which  is  37  ft.  high,  so  that 
the  total  height  from  the  ground  level  to  the 
top  of  the  statue  is  no  less  than  547  ft. 
In  proportioning  the  various  parts  of 
the  ironwork  the  loading  was  considered  to 
be  too  lbs.  per  scpiare  foot  for  the  floors  and 
balconies  in  addition  to  their  own  weight, 
and  a wind  pressure  equal  to  50  lbs.  per 
square  foot  has  been  provided  for,  this 
pressure  being  assumed  to  act  horizontally 
against  the  shell,  the  surface  of  which,  for 
this  purpose,  is  regarded  as  vertical  through- 
out. Mr.  Grimm  also  gives  the  observed 
horizontal  movements  of  the  masonry  tower 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  sun.  The 
maximum  deflection  at  the  top  of  the  masonry 
(that  is,  at  a height  of  337  ft.  above  the 
ground)  was  ^-in.  Such  movements  as  these 
are  seldom  recorded,  although  they  always 
occur,  owing  to  the  sun  heating  one  side  of 
a building  more  than  another.  In  the  case 
of  the  Forth  Bridge,  which  runs  north  and 
south,  movements  from  this  cause  were  very 
considerable,  the  ends  of  the  cantilevers 
moving  away  from  the  sun  as  their  sides 
which  were  most  heated  e.xpanded. 


The  Architect  of  the  Berlin  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Herr  Paul  Wallot,  has 
decided  to  accept  the  Architectural  Pro- 
fessorship at  Dresden  Royal  Academy  which 
was  offered  him  some  time  back.  He 
succeeds  Professor  Lipsius,  whose  pre- 
decessor was  Gottfried  Semper.  Herr 
Wallot  will,  however,  continue  to  super- 
intend the  completion  of  his  building  in 
Berlin,  though  he  will  reside  at  Dresden 
after  October  next.  The  opening  ceremony 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  announced 
for  October. 


IN  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Eastern  Railway 
Station  at  Buda-Pesth  there  are  at 
present  on  view  the  competition  designs  for 
the  two  proposed  bridges  over  the  Danube. 
One  of  the  bridges  is  to  cross  the  river  in 
one  span  at  the  lower  end  of  the  city,  the 
other  in  three  spans  close  to  the  present 
Customs-house.  Together  they  were  not  to 
cost  more  than  420.000/.,  and  large  premiums 
had  been  offered  besides  the  commission. 
Seventy-six  sets  of  drawings  have  been  sent 
in,  of  which  ten  came  from  hmgland  and 
sixty  from  America.  The  International  Jury 
has  decided  that  the  first  premium  for  the 
one  - span  bridge  (a  suspension  bridge) 
should  be  given  to  Herr  Kuebler,  of 
Esslingen,  in  Germany,  who  was  ably 
assisted  by  a Stuttgart  firm  of  architects. 
The  premium  for  the  three-span  bridge  has 
been  awarded  to  Herr  FeketehAzi,  of  the 
Hungarian  State  Railways.  Both  bridges, 
if  carried  out,  will  be  ornaments  to  the  town, 
and  will  in  no  way  disturb  the  fine  scenic 
ensemble  of  which  Buda-Pesth  is  justly 
proud.  We  are  only  afraid  that  the  German 
engineer  stands  but  little  chance  of  seeing 
his  work  carried  out  in  a country  so  anti- 
German  as  Hungary. 


The  conversazione  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours  on  the  31st  ult.,  when  the 
guests  were  received  by  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Siemens.  The  smallness  of  the 
rooms  entirely  prevents  the  exhibition  of 
some  of  the  latest  developments  in  elec- 
trical work,  such  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected  at  these  gatherings.  Indeed,  the 
sole  form  of  amusement  provided  — a 
small  band — takes  up  space  that  can  be 
ill  afforded.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
cloak-room  accommodation  was  exhausted 
within  less  than  an  hour,  and  later  arrivals 
had  to  find  a path  amidst  hats  and  coats  that 
were  scattered  on  the  stairs  as  well  as  on  the 
landings.  The  membership  of  the  Institu- 
tion is  a growing  one,  and  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  rooms  may  on  future  occasions 
be  found  in  which  members  may  at  least 
have  space  to  freely  circulate  amongst 
themselves. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  and  two  other  railway  com- 
panie's  is  an  event  of  considerable  general 
importance.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  put 
an  end  to  the  idea  of  another  main  line  from 
London  to  the  North  over  the  Metropolitan 
and  Sheffield  systems,  and  that  for  the  future 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  will  devote  itself 
more  to  its  London  and  suburban  traffic,  and 
that  the  intention  of  making  it  a part  of  a 
general  system  will  be  abandoned.  It  is 
doubtful,  with  all  Sir  Edward  Watkin's 
ability,  whether  his  reign  has  been  bene- 
ficial either  to  the  public  or  to  the  share- 
holders of  the  lines  which  he  managed.  He 
has  been  actuated  by  ambition  and  by  a 
pugnacity  which  do  not  make  up  for  more 
plodding  methods.  Not  one  of  the  lines 
over  which  he  has  presided  has  ever  shown 
any  inclination  voluntarily  to  improve  its 
accommodation  for  the  public.  Nothing,  as 
we  all  know,  could  be  worse  than  the  second 
and  third  class  accommodation  on  the 
Metropolitan  and  South-Eastern  lines 
nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable  and 
unhealthy  than  the  stations  on  the  former 
line,  and  there  has  never  been  the  least 


appearance  of  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 
company  to  improve  them.  Without  any 
great  expenditure  of  money  it  is  quite 
certain  that  things  could  have  been  bettered, 
and  if  the  person  who  was  at  the  head  ol 
affairs  had  desired  to  do  the  best  that  was 
possible  for  the  public,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
something  ere  this  would  have  been  accom- 
plished. 


A MONUMENT  to  the  late  M.  de 
Jv  Neuville,  the  eminent  painter  of 
military  subjects,  has  recently  been  un- 
veiled in  the  Montmartre  Cemetery  at  Paris. 
It  is  executed  in  white  marble,  from  the 
design  of  M.  de  Saint-Vidal.  The  back  of 
the  monument  represents  the  gateway  of  the 
cemetery  of  Saint-Privat,  which  the  painter 
has  reproduced  in  one  of  his  best-known 
pictures,  with  a bust  of  de  Neuville 
above,  surrounded  with  inscriptions  recalling 
his  principal  works.  In  front  a figure  repre- 
senting ‘‘  France  ’ holds  in  one  hand  a 
palette  and  brushes  and  a sword,  and  in  the 
other  a branch  of  laurel ; a debris  of  arms 
and  military  appurtenances  is  at  her  feet. 
This  last  incident  is  in  rather  poor  taste,  but 
the  idea  of  commemorating  the  Saint-Privat 
gateway  on  the  monument  is  a good  one. 
Certainly  de  Neuville  acted  the  part  of 
Tyrtreus  to  the  French  army  in  relation  to 
the  sanguinary  struggle  at  Saint-Privat. 
Thousands  of  persons  who  would  have 
known  and  remembered  nothing  of  the  heroic 
stand  made  by  the  small  body  of  French  on 
that  occasion  have  had  it  made  memorable 
for  them  by  de  Neuville's  work — one  of  the 
most  real  and  spirited  battle-pictures  ever 
painted. 

At  Messrs.  Bellman,  Ivey,  & Carter's 
Gallery  in  New  Bond-street  will  be 
lound  a charming  collection  of  small  bronze 
reproductions,  chiefly  of  recent  French  sculp- 
ture. Among  these  are  Larches  " La  Prairie 
et  le  Ruisseau,"  which  in  its  plaster  form 
obtained  a first  medal  at  last  years  Salon ; 
the  same  artist's  figure  of  " Christ  before  the 
Doctors’’  as  a statuette,  and  a life-size 
reproduction  of  the  very  beautiful  and 
expressive  head ; there  is  also  the  full-size 
head  from  M.  Myslbek's  powerful  but 
painful  figure  of  the  Crucifixion  from  last 
year's  Salon.  Among  tiie  other  bronze 
statuettes  are  M.  G6rome's  " Bethsabee,” 
M.  Hugues’  "La  Muse  de  la  Source,”  a 
splendidly-designed  figure  seated  on  an  edge 
of  a decorative  trough  or  cistern  which  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  design  ; M. 
Beguine’s  " Charmeuse,  ’ a girl  playing  on 
two  pipes,  which  will  be  remembered  in  last 
year's  Salon  ; and  a good  many  others.  The 
collection  includes  also  two  or  three  pieces 
of  pewter  work,  vases  and  plaques,  by 
V’ibert,  Akerman,  and  Desbois,  which  are  as 
fine  art  in  their  way  as  the  statuettes. 


A MEMBER  of  a very  well-known  firm 
/■\.  dealing  in  materials  and  patents  used 
in  building  sends  us  copies  of  a few  out  of 
many  letters  he  has  received  from  the  employtis 
ol  firms  with  which  he  has  dealings,  which 
disclose  a practice  which,  as  our  correspon- 
dent truly  remarks,  any  firm  desiring  to  be 
considered  reputable  should  put  a stop  to. 
It  seems  that  it  is  becoming  a custom  among 
employe^!  when  preparing  for  their  annual 
holiday  to  send  out  requests  for  subscrip- 
tions to  the  heads  of  firms  with  which  their 
own  house  has  dealings.  The  following  are 
among  the  specimens  sent  to  us,  and  received 
by  one  person  ; — 

"Account  15/.,  paid  7/. 

We  beg  respectfully  to  inform  you  that  we,  the 
employi^s  of  A.  B.  intend  taking  our  annual  out  on 

. The  favour  ot  your  kind  support  will  be 

greatly  esteemed." 

" Account  19/.,  unpaid. 

We  respectfully  remind  you  that  our  .innual 
excursion  lakes  place  next  month.  As  we  almost 
entirely  depend  upon  contributions  received  from 
firms  that  we  trade  with,  and  other  friends,  to  make 
the  trip  a success,  we  hope  that  you  will  give  us 
your  liberal  support,  as  all  money  received  is  entirely 
devoted  to  make  the  day's  out  enjoyable  to  many 
families  with  no  other  chance  of  getting  away. 

No  Christmas  appeal  is  made.  Please  reply  as 
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soon  as  possible  to  save  further  applications,  to  our 
book-keeper,  Mr. 

' ‘ Account  60/. . paid  30/. 

It  is  intended  by  the  employes  of  Mr.  ‘ E.  F.'  to 
hold  their  annual  beanfeast  at  an  early  date  in  the 
summer.  To  this  project  Mr.  ' E.  F.’  has  kindly 
given  his  assent,  and  also  granted  us  permission  to 
take  a day  s holiday.  A fund  has  been  opened  to 
which  our  employer  has  subscribed,  and  with  a view 
of  further  augmenting  it,  we  venture  to  solicit  your 
help,  and  on  the  ground  of  our  business  relationship 
we  hope  you  will  favour  us  with  a subscription.  ” 
Our  correspondent  adds  that  his  men  have 
an  annual  outing  towards  which  he  gives 
each  man  a day's  pay,  and  tlie  cost  of 
conveyances,  but  prohibits  any  appeal  to  his 
business  friends.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
others  will  follow  his  example,  and  put  a stop 
to  a most  improper  and  annoying  practice. 


ARCITITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— IV. 

“A  Ilousii:  AT  Oxted”  (1,600),  by  Mr. 
Harry  Redfern,  is  shown  in  a couple  of  little 
coloured  elevations  and  two  plans  to  the  same 
scale;  a pretty  little  country  house,  stone  walls 
below  and  half-timber  above,  and  meritorious 
also  in  that  the  plan  is  treated  as  of  the  same 
importance  with  the  elevation.  “A  New  Shop 
Front”  (1,601),  by  Mr.  M.  Starmer  Hack,  is  a 
type  of  drawing  which  has  come  in  lately  in  the 
Architectural  Room,  a small  tinted  elevation  with 
a section  of  the  front  wall,  a business-like  style  of 
architectural  drawing  on  a small  scale  ; there  is 
nothing  very  special  for  comment  in  the  design. 
Mr.  Daniel  Brade's  “St.  John’s  Church,  Bas- 
senthwaite  ■’ (1,603)  is  a pen  drawing  of  a pretty 
country  church  with  a spire  mounted  on  an 
octagon  stage,  rather  reminding  one  of  .Stanwick. 
In  Mr.  Butler’s  “ Harringay  Board  School, 
Second  Premiated  Design”  (1,605)  we  have  a 
very  well-drawn  perspective  view  tinted  in  mono- 
chrome, of  a school  in  recognisable  School  Board 
style,  with  a plan  in  the  corner  which  does  not 
tell  us  very  much,  as  the  names  of  the  rooms  are 
not  given. 

The  large  perspective  drawing  of  “ Design  for 
the  Decoration  in  CraOito  of  a House  at 
Lisbon'”  (1,606),  is  signed  by  a name  new  in  this 
exhibition,  that  of  Mr.  T.  C.  C.  Formilli,  an; 
Italian  decorative  artist  settled  in  London 
recently,  and  who  is  desirous,  we  believe,  to 
apply  to  London  interiors  a form  of  decoration 
which  in  the  more  favourable  climate  of  the  south 
he  has  applied,  as  in  this  case,  in  external  decora- 
tion. Mr.  Formilli  uses  graffito,  or  as  we  more 
commonly  call  it,  sgraffito,  with  a much  thinner 
and  more  delicate  upper  film  of  plaster  than  has 
been  used  in  such  examples  as  that  on  the  walls 
of  the  Science  Schools  at  Soutli  Kensington. 
The  drawing  is  a very  good  and  effective  one, 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  decoration,  applied 
very  liberally  over  the  surfaces  of  the  wall  between 
the  windows,  has  a rich  and  graceful  effect, 
though  not  in  what  would  be  thought  here  the 
best  style  of  design  ; and  the  figures  are  treated 
rather  too  pictorially,  giving  them  somewhat  of 
an  illusive  appearance  of  relief.  Still,  this  is  an 
interesting  and  effective  novelty  among  the  Archi- 
tectural Room  drawings. 

Mr.  Freeman’s  “New  Stables,  Graythwaite 
Hall,  Windermere”  (1,609)  is  a rather  effective 
bird’s-eye  view  of  stable  buildings  extending  round 
three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  in  a simple  Gothic 
style,  with  stone  walls  below  with  rounded 
corners,  and  an  oversailing  story  above  of  half- 
timber  work.  It  makes  a picturesque  and  yet 
solid-looking  group  of  buildings,  and  looks  like 
what  it  is  meant  for,  without  aiming  af  any 
striking  effect. 

Mr.  Goldie’s  “Church  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  '\Vandsworth  ” (1,614)  shows  in  a pen 
drawing  the  interior  of  a church  of  what  may  be 
called  a one-story  nave,  an  arcade  only  -without 
triforium  or  clearstory,  with  a boarded  roof  in  the 
form  of  a segmental  arch,  with  moulded  tiebeams, 
and  aisles  with  flat  panelled  roofs  at  the  level  of 

the  tiebeams.  The  piers  have  an  octagon 
plan  with  the  faces  slightly  hollowed,  leaving 
an  edge  at  the  angle  : a somewhat  -weak-looking 
section,  but  interesting  as  a variation  on  the 
octagon  pier.  Next  we  have  a geometrical 
drawing  by  Mr.  R.  Blomfield  {1,615},  of 
“ Borrowstone  Lodge,  Deeside,”  which  from  the 
colouring  of  the  plan  appears  to  be  in  fact  altera- 
tions to  an  old  house.  As  far  as  the  plan  is  con- 
cerned these  are  small  but  important,  including  a 
circular  room  effectively  placed  ; but  we  imagine 
the  treatment  of  the  rather  high-pitched  roofs 
with  their  very  projecting  eaves,  and  the  large 
octagon  gazabo  rising  above  them  with  a 


domical  roof,  is  new  and  the  work  of  the 
present  architect.  We  should  have  liked 
better  to  have  seen  the  gazabo,  as  it  is  a 
large  feature  in  the  design,  with  some  reference 
to  the  plan  instead  of  being  merely  set  on  the 
roof ; but  it  will  be  a very  pleasant  feature  in  the 
house,  large  enough  to  take  one’s  ease  in  in  fine 
weather,  and  not  a mere  look-out  turret.  The 
architecture  is  of  the  plainest  description  of  red 
brick  walls  with  light-coloured  stone  quoins  ; but 
in  spite  of  its  plain  character,  the  whole  is  so 
well  put  on  paper  that  if  makes  quite  an  attrac- 
tive drawing.  “ A Pair  of  Semi-detached  Houses 
in  Melbury-road  ” (1,617)  by  Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo, 
a remarkably  clean  and  bright-looking  pen- 
drawing in  perspective,  is  somewhat  allied  in 
character  to  the  last-named  house,  being  also 
sternly  plain  in  its  wall  and  window  treatment, 
and  with  the  same  high  roof  with  great  projection 
at  the  eaves.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb’s  “Small  Art 
School  for  a Country  Town  or  Suburb  ” (i,6iS)  is 
too  high  to  1)0  well  seen,  hut  looks  pleasantly 
picturesque  and  rural  in  character. 

The  “ Restoration  of  the  Cliancel,  Canewdon 
Church,  Essex”  (1621),  by  Mr.  W.  Hargreaves 
Raffies,  IS  a perspective  interior  which  does  not 
tell  one  much,  as  there  is  nothing  to  show  what 
the  chancel  was  and  how  much  has  been  done  ; 
the  I'rench  system  of  always  giving  a drawing  of 
the  actual  state  before  restoration  is  far  better, 
and  gives  much  more  interest  to  a drawing  of 
this  class  ; and  though  want  of  space  in  the  small 
Architectural  Room  at  the  Academy  might  pre- 
clude the  hanging  of  an  extra  drawing  to  show 
the  “actual  state,”  a small  sketch  could  at  least 
be  given  in  the  same  frame.  It  is  really  veiy 
little  use  hanging  a drawing  of  a “restoration” 
unless  we  know  what  has  been  restored.  Mr. 
B.  F.  Fletcher^s  “Moorland  Church  with  Sunday- 
school  and  Shelter  for  Horses  and  Carriages 
of  Distant  Parishioners”  (1,622)  is  a quite 
poetic  little  water-colour  drawing,  showing  a 
group  of  plain  but  not  unpicturesque  buildings 
m the  middle  of  a rather  gloomy  landscape  ; one 
may  presume,  perhaps,  that  this  is  an  imaginary 
group,  but  the  drawing  is  quite  worth  having. 
Mr.  Graham  Fairley’s  “Yillage  Church,  Brox- 
burn, West  Lothian,”  (1,623)  is  to  our  thinking 
not  quite  simple  enough,  or  one  might  say 
humble  enough,  in  architectural  style,  to  represent 
essentially  the  character  of  a village  church ; as 
far  as  design  goes,  it  might  seem  as  much  in  place 
as  a small  town  church  ; but  it  has  the  merit  of 
mass  and  solidity. 

“ Athelhanipton  Hall,  the  additions  to  House 
and  New  Garden,”  (1,624),  by  Mr.  Inigo  Thomas, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious-looking  drawings  in  the 
room,  suggesting  rather  the  idea  of  a model  of  a 
house  and  garden.s,  with  green  cloth  for  the 
turf ; but  it  will  bear  looking  into.  The  house 
occupies  only  a very  small  space  in  the  middle 
distance  of  a strongly-coloured  view,  showing,  in 
the  foreground  porcion,  two  large  courts  of 
unequal  size,  one  with  a long  basin  and  fountains, 
the  other  laid  out  in  ornamental  parterres,  and 
between  these  and  dividing  them  is  a narrower 
piece  of  ground,  diversified  with  cut  architectural 
trees  and  shrubs  ; this  leads  up  to  a point  nearly 
facing  the  house.  “ A Preliminary  Essay  ” (625) 
is  a sheet  covered  with  a mixture  of  plans  and 
part  elevations,  we  presume  referring  to  the  same 
house.  It  is  curious  that  those  whom  we  may  class 
as  the  “ anti-institute  ” architects  seem  to  labour 
under  a tribal  infelicity  as  to  getting  the  doors  of 
their  rooms  in  the  wrong  places  : at  least  this  is 
the  third  instance  we  have  noticed  among  their 
ranks.  To  place  the  door  of  an  ordinary  sized 
dining-room  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  long 
sides  is  certainly  to  spoil  the  room  ; to  place  a 
kitchen  door  opening  right  upon  and  close  to  the 
fireplace  is  still  worse. 

The  Bond-street  F'acade  of  the  County  Council 
offices  for  Wakefield  (1,628),  is  shown  by  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Gibson  & Russell,  in  a large 
and  powerfully-coloured  perspective  drawing,  and 
without  suggesting  anything  for  special  comment, 
seems  an  effective  piece  of  municipal  architecture. 
They  also  exhibit  the  design  for  Craighall  School. 
Leith  ( 1,630).  A design  for  “ A Labour  Church  ” 
(1,629),  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Morris,  is  too  small  and 
too  high  to  be  well  seen  ; it  is  a brick  church  in 
a cross  form.  The  same  architect  exhibits 
“A  Village  Church”  (1,650),  also  a small 
elevation  drawing,  which  looks  good  at  a 
distance,  especially  in  the  shape  and  proportion 
of  the  tower,  though  we  should  have  thought  the 
wide  bands  of  stone  and  brick  (apparently)  rather 
too  pronounced  in  effect  for  a village  church. 
The  “South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye” 
(^>b3t)>  by  Mr.  Paul  B.  Chambers,  is  too  high  to 
see  the  plan,  but  the  design  has  the  merit,  for  its 
purpose,  of  looking  at  the  same  time  collegiate  and 


rural.  Mr.  Stevenson’s  three  “ Porches  of  London 
Blouses”  (1,632)  are  interesting;  by  far  the  best  is 
the  centre  one,  with  the  immense  bracket  support- 
ing two  large  and  deep  arches  over  the  entrance, 
and  into  which  the  heads  of  the  hall  windows  fit. 
In  the  drawing  on  the  left  the  doors  of  two  different 
houses  close  together,  with  corbels  of  such  very 
different  proportion  and  ilesign,  look  rather  out 
out  of  keeping. 

Mr.  Belcher’s  larger  drawings  we  have  already 
referred  to.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the 
decorations  are  in  the  “ New  Stalls  and  Decora- 
tion to  Church,  Pye-street,  Westminster  ” 
(1.636)1  we  see  stems  on  the  walls  of  some- 
thing which  branches  into  leafage,  but  we 
do  not  know  what  it  is.  Pen  line  is  a bad 
medium  for  showing  decorative  work.  The 
small  angels  under  the  end  of  the  rood-beam 
look  rather  too  much  as  if  they  were  crushed  by 
It.  Mr.  Mountford's  “St.  Mary’s  Church, 
bummers  Town  ” (1,633),  is  an  Indian-ink  washed 
drawing  of  a church  about  which  we  can  say 
nothing  in  particular  ; a much  more  characteristic 
drawing  is  that  of  the  “ Principal  Entrance  and 
lower  of  the  Northampton  Institute”  (1,634), 

1 his  IS  a powerful  piece  of  building.  Mr.  Belcher’s 

Lndall’s  Manor,  Wargrave”  (1,635),  if  it  is  a 
new  house,  looks  a great  deal  too  much  like  an 
old  house  built  at  different  periods;  perhaps  it 
really  is  so  ; there  is  certainly  very  little  relation 
between  the  large  brick  tower  and  the  half- 
timbered  wing  which  projects  at  one  side  of  it. 

Why  has  Mr.  Pite  “ revised  ” the  design  of  his 
Lnghsh  Mission  Hospital  (1,642)  ? If  the  reason 
has  been  m regard  to  the  plan,  we  doubt  if  the 
semicircle  scheme  is  an  improvement.  The  sections 
look  as  original  and  artistic  as  in  the  first  design. 
Messrs,  Douglas  and  Fordham’s  “ Lodge  and 
Gates,  Eaton,  Cheshire”  (1,645)  has  the  orthodox 
picturesque  character  of  a lodge,  well  shown  in 
Mr.  Ilodgkinson  s admirable  draw'ing ; but  the 
character  of  the  iron  gates  and  railing  does  not 
appear  to  us  in  the  least  to  harmonise  with  that  of 
the  building,  if  they  were  actually  designed 
together.  The  other  drawing,  “Port  Sunlight 
Schools,  Cheshire,”  (1,646),  by  the  same  hand, 
is  a picturesque  piece  of  school  building,  in  which 
the  octagon  at  the  angle,  with  the  large  timber 
bell-turret  on  it,  comes  in  very  effectively  ; we 
regret  that  no  plan  is  given.  What  are  the 
buildings  sovaguelydescribedby  Mr.  Seth-Smith  as 

New  Buildings  in  the  West  of  England  ” (1,649)  ? 
Rather  a large  title  to  append  to  what  looks  like 
a farmhouse  or  a collection  of  cottages,  with  large 
widely-sloped  roofs  and  timber  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  gables.  The  drawing  is  a suggestive  one, ' 
we  had  almost  said  poetic;  but  the  buildings' 
are^  a puzzle.  Mr.  Jemmett’s  elevation  of  a 
design  for  “Darlington  Municipal  Buildings” 
(1.653)  some  of  the  look,  and  also  some 
of  the  merits,  of  a French  IL'.tel  de  Ville  design 
for  a Paris  suburb ; we  should  have  liked  the 
circular  heads  of  the  windows  kept  down 
to  the  parapet  line,  or  with  something  to  back 
them  ; they  look  rather  in  the  air  as  it  is.  Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Jones  exhibits  a pleasing  Gothic  eleva- 
tion for  the  same  building.  Neither  have  plans  ; 
even  more  important  with  an  elevation  than  with 
a perspective.  Messrs.  Beeston  & Burmester 
exhibit  two  views  of  the  hall  and  staircase  of 
Hurstbourne,  Hants  (1,654,  1,655)  of  which  we 
have  published  some  exterior  views. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Wilkinson’s  “New  Front  of  St.' 
Philips,  Clerkenwell,”  seems  a little  inspired 
by  J-  b)-  Sedding ; a large  window  in  late 
Gothic  style  is  shaded  by  a deep  arch,  the 
mouldings  of  which  abut  against  a large  projecting 
buttress  ; a wide  shallow  segmental  arch  below 
shelters  the  porch.  The  whole  is  effective  ; the 
buttress  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  being 
a little  more  massive  in  the  way  of  thickness. 
Mr.  Skipworth’s  designs  for  churches  at  Abbey- 
dale  and  Walton-le-Dale  (1,663-4-5),  small 
drawings  executed  in  pencil  and  delicately 
tinted,  are  among  the  most  charming  and 
original  designs  in  the  room ; the  author  has  a 
beautifully  delicate  touch  and  style  in  work- 
ing up  these  drawings,  which  are  obviously 
personal  work,  and  the  designs  have  great 
originality  and  fancy  in  the  treatment  and  inven- 
tion of  Gothic  detail.  The  design  of  the  west 
end  in  No.  1,664,  for  instance,  with  its  bold  arch 
treated  with  different  coloured  bands  of  stone, 
abutting  against  turrets  finished  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  central  buttress  or  turret 
cutting  through  the  arch,  makes  a bit  of  effect 
which,  if  found  in  an  ancient  building,  would  be  in 
many  a sketch-book.  We  may  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  Abbeydale  design,  with  its  wide  one- 
span  roof,  would  look  as  well  in  perspective  as  it 
does  in  elevation.  It  is  a pity  to  see  that  such 
charming  drawings  and  such  delicate  fancies  in 
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desipi  have  been  thrown  away  on  unsuccessM 
competition  drawings,  but  we  have  no  doubt  the 
author  will  have  his  opportunities  m tune- 
With  these  we  may  mention  “ A Town  Lhurcn 
(1,669),  by  Mr.  S.  K.  Greenslade,  a very  small 
and  delicate  pencil  and  colour  study,  in  elevation 

and  section,  of  a church  of  considerable  onginahty 

of  design,  but  of  which  we  prefer  the  interior  to 
the  front.  It  is  a round-arched  church  with 
aisles  for  passage  only,  and  the  arches  came 
up  the  full  height  of  the  building,  with  a seg- 
menial  ceiling  ; a great  look  of  grandeur  would 
be  gained  in  this  way.  The  exterior  looks  a 
little  too  much  like  a secular  building  ; it  mign 
almost  pass  for  a theatre  fa9ade. 


MAGAZINES  AND  REVIEWS.* 

In  the  Arl  Journal  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter  com- 
mences a series  of  “Critical  Studies  at  the 
National  Galleiy-,”  commencing  with  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  illustrated  from  a number  of  reproduc- 
tions from  da  Vinci's  original  drawings.  There  is 
an  article  on  the  setting  of  precious  stones  by  Mr. 
Ashbee,  and  one  on  " The  Paris  Salons  by  Mr. 
William  Sharp,  which  is  a piece  of  very  good  and 
discriminating  criticism,  a striking  contrast  to  the 
insolent  disparagement  of  all  contemporary 
painters  which  is  becoming  the  latest  fashion  in 
literary  magazines. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Art  an  article  on  Some 
Portraits  of  Byron”  will  interest  many  readers, 
artistic  and  otherwise  : so  will  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas’s  paper,  with  illustrations  by  himself,  on 
“The  art  of  dressing  a historical  play”  {“an  his- 
torical” it  is  in  the  printed  title,  which  we 
consider  a heresy;  why  is  the  “h  to  be 
dropped?)  The  illustrations^  to  Mr.  Walter 
Armstrong’s  paper  on  “The  City  of  Dordrecht’ 
are  charming  specimens  of  tone-block  illustra- 
tions. The  editor  contributes  the  second  number 
of  a good  critical  article  on  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition.  Altogether  an  exceptionally  interest- 
ing number. 

The  most  important  articles  in  the  Studio  are 
one  on  “Studies  by  Japanese  Artists,”  by  Mr. 
Frank  Dillon,  and  one  on  “ Leather  embossing  as 
an  artistic  handicraft,”  by  Mr.  F.  Kreukl. 

In  No.  7 of  the  Architectural  Revieiv  we  have 
an  article  on  “A  Glimpse  of  Modern  Greece,” 
by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Fox.  The  illustrations  in- 
clude a carefully-outlined  detail  drawing  of  the 
church  of  the  Corpus  Domini,  Bologna,  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Blackall.  Why,  in  an  American  paper, 
this  is  called  an  “ envoi  ” of  the  Rotch  Travel- 
ling Studentship,  we  do  not  know,  except  from 
the  crazy  habit  of  imitating  everything  French 
which  has  seized  hold  of  American  artists.  They 
had  better  adopt  the  French  language  at  once. 

The  Antiquary  contains  an  interesting  article 
on  “Ancient  Ships”  and  some  criticisms  on  the 
Royal  Academy  from  an  archceological  point  of 
\'iew,  “The  Antiquary  among  the  Pictures,” 
which  are  of  interest  and  may  be  of  value  to 
artists. 

The  Illustrated  Arclueologist  (No.  5,  vol.  ii.) 
gives  some  notes  and  sketches  of  sculptured 
tympana  in  Norman  churches,  from  information 
supplied  mainly  by  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Langdon, 
with  illustrations  from  rubbings.  One  of  these, 
at  Treneglos,  is  a very  curious  kind  of  crude 
reminiscence  of  a Classic  motif.  One  might  say 
the  same  of  the  Menhir-Autel  at  Kernuz,  to 
which  another  article  is  devoted  ; the  sculpture 
on  this  (mostly  of  nude  figures)  is  like  a kind  of 
barbaric  suggestion  of  the  column  sculptures  of 
Ephesus.  The  number  includes  a paper,  with 
plans,  on  the  excavations  at  Silchester  in  1893. 

The  Fortnightly  contains  an  article  on  the 
Royal  Academy  by  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  and  one 
on  the  two  Salons  by  Mrs.  Pennell,  both  of 
which  are  typical  of  the  present  tendency  in  what 
is  called  “art-criticism,”  which  seems  to  be  to 
pick  out  for  commendation  two  or  three  (generally 
rather  works  which  lie  within  the  lines  of  a 

certain  narrow  circle  set  by  the  critic,  and  to  treat 
all  the  rest  of  the  exhibitors  with  sneers  and  con- 
tempt. To  Mrs.  Pennell,  MM.  Rochegrosse. 
Detaille,  Besnard,  Bonnat,  Bouguereau,  Henner, 
Benjamin  Constant,  &c.,  are  all  so  many  fools  and 
impostors  ; only  Mr.  Whistler’s  distorted  portrait 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  Salon  is  a masterpiece  for 
all  time  ! After  reading  such  articles  as  these, 


* The  object  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  anything  in 
the  contents  of  the  current  magazines  which  is  of  sp>ecial 
interest  to  our  readers,  with  occasional  brief  criticisms  on 
the  views  expressed  in  such  articles.  When  a magazine 
which  has  b^n  sent  to  us  is  not  noticed,  it  is  because  that 
number  contains  nothing  that  it  is  within  our  province  to 
comment  upon. 


one  does  not  wonder  at  the  angry  contempt  with 
which  artists  speak  of  what  is  called  “ criticism. 
The  same  number  contains  an  article  by  the 
Prince  of  Monaco  on  the  proposed  Channel 
Bridge,  in  which  for  the  first  lime  (except  in  our 
columns)  we  have  found  anyone  publicly  pointing 
out  the  grave  and  inevitable  dangers  to  shipping 
which  such  a construction  must  involve,  a point 
to  which  all  the  engineers  seem  to  be  absolutely 
blind. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  a couple  of 
trenchant  articles  in  reply  to  Sir  B.  Baker  in 
regard  to  the  Philre  reservoir,  by  Mr.  Mahaffy  and 
Mr.  Frank  Dillon,  which  we  hope  will  be  widely 
read.  Mr.  Mahaffy  quotes  significantly  the 
figures  from  Mr.  Willcocks’s  report,  which  give 
the  difference  in  cost  between  the  dam^  at 
Kalabsheh  and  that  at  Philm  as  200,000/.  ; i.e., 
1,600,000/.  for  the  Kalabsheh  reservoir  and 
1,400,000/.  for  the  Philm  reservoir,  and_  asks 
whether  it  is  on  the  ground  of  this  proportion  of 
difference  of  cost  that  Sir  Benjamin  _ Baker 
chooses  to  call  all  schemes  but  his  own 
impossible.  Referring  to  Sir  B.  Baker’s  remark 
that  Lord  Cromer  and  his  adherents  can  and  will 
do  the  work  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  “ but  will 
look  for,  and  doubtless  obtain,  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  the  Home  Government,”  Mr. 
Mahaffy  characterises  this  as  “ the  language  of  a 
set  of  bullies,  who  have  determined  upon  an  act 
of  tyranny,  yet  are  afraid  of  public  criticism. 
The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  also  another  of 
those  articles  characteristic  of  the  day,  which  are 
called  “ Art-criticism,”  and  which  consist  in  the 
wholesale  abuse  of  all  painters  right  and  left, 
except  Mr.  Whistler.  Ignorant  as  English 
magazine  editors  generally  are  of  art,  it  is  really 
surprising  that  so  many  of  them  should  be  ready 
to  print  this  kind  of  stuff,  unless  indeed  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  “ pays’’ — the  end 
of  too  much  magazine  and  review-writing  in  the 
present  day. 

The  National  Revmv  contains  a most  amusing 
article  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes  on  “The 
Actualists  ” ; a sketch  of  the  history  and  the 
doings  of  a clique  of  artists  of  the  new  school, 
with  aspirations  and  discoveries  that  nature  could 
all  be  reduced  to  three  tones — or  five,  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  moment.  One  of  the  three- 
tone  men  painted  a lady  in  brilliant  sunshine, 
her  hair  cobalt-blue,  and  her  face  a combination 
of  lemon  tones  writh  rose  madder.  “ But^  that  is 
not  my  wife,”  said  the  husband.  “ It  is  your 
wife  in  sunshine,”  answered  the  artist  with  calm 
superiority.  On  the  husband  saying  that  he 
wished  a painting  of  his  wife  as  he  saw  her,  it 
was  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  had  never  seen 
her,  he  had  only  looked  at  her;  “it  is  only  the 
artist  who  sees  his  subject.”  The  whole  article 
is  a capital  satire  on  the  ineffable  priggishness  of 
a certain  type  of  young  painters.  We  used  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Menpes  himself  was  an 
‘ ‘ actualist  ” ; has  he  seen  the  error  of  his  ways  ? 

We  do  not  know  why  an  article  on  Philadelphia 
in  Harper  should  be  entitled  “The  City  of 
Homes,”  but  from  the  illustrations  there  seems  to 
be  a dignified  and  rather  stately  style  of  mansion 
prevalent  there ; not,  however,  especially  home- 
like. Old  Salem,  as  described  and  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Howell’s  article  on  “ My  First  Visit  to  New 
England,”  seems  to  merit  the  title  more.  Also 
in  Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  are  some  pleasant  old 
houses,  Longfellow’s  former  abode  among  them. 

The  CesiCury  contains  an  interesting  illus- 
trated article  on  the  art  of  M.  Boutet  de 
Monvel,  including  some  engravings  from  his 
charming  illustrations  to  Fabre's  “ Xaviere  et 
Landry,”  the  ori^na’.s  of  which  were  exhibited 
some  little  lime  since  in  Messrs  Goupil’s  former 
gallery  in  New  Bond-street.  The  same  number 
contains  an  illustrated  article  on  “Book-bindings 
of  the  Present  ” by  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  chiefly 
concerned  with  modern  French  bindings.  Mr. 
Matthews  suggests  a new  idea  of  relationship 
between  the  book  and  the  material  (not  only  the 
design)  of  the  binding,  such  as  covering  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson’s  “ Vignettes  in  Rhyme”  with  a 
remnant  of  damask  or  golden  brocade  from  a 
dress  of  the  period  to  which  they  refer.  The  idea 
is  suggested  by  two  curious  bindings  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  “Napoleon  le  Petit”  and  “ Les  Chati- 
ments,”  each  of  which,  bound  by  Petit,  is  deco- 
rated with  one  of  the  symbolical  bees  cut  from  the 
late  Emperor’s  throne  at  the  Tuileries,  after  the 
Franco-German  war  ! But  this  suggestion,  which 
must  be  of  very  limited  application,  is  rather 
fanciful  than  practical.  A short  article  onTissot’s 
“ Illustrations  to  the  Bible  ” is  also  worth  atten- 
tion. 

In  Scribner  artistic  subjects  are  only  repre- 
sented by  a short  article  by  Mr.  Hamerton  on 
Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes,  in  connexion  with  an 


engraving  of  his  picture  of  Newlyn  Lighthouse. 

In  the  course  of  the  article  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  sending  up  of  the  Newlyn  pictures  for  the 
London  exhibitions  has  become  such  a regular 
traffic  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  has  built 
a special  van  for  picture-carrying ; the  first 
instance  of  the  kind,  probably. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Mr.  W.  C. 
Sydney  writes  a historical  sketch  of  St.  Albans 
under  the  title  “A  Pilgrimage  to  a Famous 
Abbey,”  the  odd  point  about  which  is  that  tlis 
author  refers  to  the  excellent  restoration  of  the 
cathedral  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  asserts  that  in 
its  restored  condition  “ St.  Albans  may  well  lift 
up  its  head,”  &c.  Whether  this  is  sheer 
ignorance,  or  intentional  ignoring  of  all  that  has 
been  done  since  the  building  passed  out  of  Scott’s 
hands,  it  is  difficult  to  understand ; but  we 
suspect  the  former  is  the  real  explanation.  Mr. 
Sinclair  contributes  an  article  on  “ Some 
Curiosities  of  Westminster.” 

The  New  Review  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  Conway,  of  recent  Himalaya  fame,  on  the 
“ Development  of  Mountain  Exploration.”  The 
article  is  mainly  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  mountain  climbing. 

Miss  May  Kendall’s  little  poem  in  Long/nan's 
Magazine,  “Psyche  and  the  Potboilers,”  is  a 
versified  moral  for  artists.  “Psyche”  was  the 
artist’s  one  effort  after  something  higher — 

“ She's  lying  face  downwards  ; I never 
Look  at  her,  for  fear  I should  see 
She's  wondering  if  she  could  ever 
Have  really  teen  painted  by  me  ! " 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  J.  W.  _Whke 
gives  an  account  of  “ A Summer  in  the  Scillies  ” ; 
Mr.  Albert  Shaw  contributes  an  article  on  recent 
sanitary  work  in  Hamburgh,  and  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Fletcher  one  on  “American  Railways  and 
American  Cities,”  giving  a curious  and  not 
edifying  account  of  the  system  of  railway  ex- 
ploitation in  the  States,  with  the  conclusion  that 
it  must  end  in  “nationalisation  or  a universal 
pool.” 

In  the  Cornhill  Magazine  an  article  on  ‘ ‘ Castles 
in  the  Air”  is  a collection  of  notes,  put  into 
popular  form,  on  remains  of  lofty  and  inaccessible 
rock  dwellings  in  various  parts  of  France. 

In  the  English  Illustrated  will  be  found  an 
illustrated  article  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole  on 
“Saracenic  Metal-work ” ; a more  important  and 
serious  article  on  an  artistic  subject  than  we  have 
recently  encountered  in  this  magazine. 

The  Idler  devotes  an  article  to  a description  of 
life  at  Girton  College,  with  illustrations  of  the 
buildings  and  rooms ; not  intending  to  suggest, 
we  presume,  that  the  subject  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  a magazine  with  such  a title. 

The  ninth  issue  of  Punch  Pictures  includes 
Leech's  series  of  Mr.  Briggs's  .salmon-fishing 
adventures,  and  Mr.  Du  Maurier’snow  proverbial 
“Are  you  intense ?”  but  we  regret  not  to  find 
the  sequel  of  Robinson’s  jealousy  at  the  ball,  one 
of  the  best  set  of  sketches  Doyle  ever  did.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  a little  more  of  Doyle’s 
work  in  these  reproductions  ; his  “ Manners  and 
Customs  of  ye  English  People  ” was  a delightful 
series  of  satirical  sketches  of  society  in  his  day, 
now  nearly  forgotten,  and  quite  worth  reviving. 

The  third  number  of  A Beautiful  World, 
the  little  quarterly  periodical  issued  by  the 
“Society  for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public 
Advertising,”  contains  two  or  three  pleasantly- 
written  articles  of  more  than  ordinary  literary 
merit.  Mr.  Waterhouse  contributes  a short  and 
strongly-worded  protest  against  a recent  piece  of 
advertising  vandalism  whereby  the  finest  view 
of  Durham  Cathedral,  from  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  has  for  the  present  been  hopelessly 
spoiled  and  vulgarised  ; it  is  to  be  hoped  this 
protest  will  come  before  those  who  may  have 
power  to  order  the  removal  of  this  nuisance.  The 
Society  seems  to  be  making  way,  and  can  boast 
of  a great  deal  of  cordial  support  from  people 
whose  names  have  weight  in  the  world  both  of 
art  and  politics. 


All  Saints'  Church,  Paddington.  —The 
interior  of  this  church,  which  stands  at  the  east  end 
of  the  garden,  Norfolk-square,  was  wholly  burned 
out  on  the  night  of  Thursday  last  week.  We  read 
in  Mackeson's  “Guide"  that  it  was  designed,  in 
eleventh-century  Gothic  style,  by  Mr.  Glutton, 
consecrated  in  1847,  and  remodelled  by  Mr.  J. 
Brooks  in  1873,  when  the  gallery  was  removed  and  a 
chancel  added.  The  east  window  was  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  the  west  by  Mr.  Hardman ; 
another,  in  the  north  aisle,  by  Mr.  Mayer : the 
organ  by  Hill  (1873).  Despite  the  aid  of  six  steam- 
engines,  with  three  hydrants,  the  interior  was 
consumed  within  one  hour. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  the 
3tst  ult.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  the  President, 
in  the  chair. 

After  the  toast  of  “ The  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  ” had  been  duly  honoured, 

The  Chairman  proposed  “ The  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,’’  which,  he  said,  had  done 
a good  deal  for  the  Association,  especially  in 
assisting  them  with  a money  grant  to  carry 
through  their  scheme  of  education.  The  Associa- 
tion had  not  done  much  for  tlie  Institute,  though 
no  doubt  they  did  the  Institute  a service  by 
training  those  who  afterwards  joined  its  ranks. 
With  the  toast  he  had  much  pleasure  in  coupling 
the  name  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates. 

Mr.  Cates,  in  replying,  said  the  cordial  rela- 
tions which  existed  between  the  Institute  and  the 
Association  were  of  great  mutual  advantage  to 
each  body,  and  of  still  greater  advantage  to  the 
profession  at  large.  The  Association  was  a 
London  body,  just  as  the  Institute  used  to  be, 
but  in  recent  times  the  Institute  had  endeavoured 
to  bring  into  close  contact  and  familiar  inter- 
course with  it  the  profession  generally  through- 
out the  country.  By  means  of  the  scheme 
known  as  the  “Allied  Societies”  every  pro- 
fessional society  in  the  country  of  any  repute  was, 
he  believed,  affiliated  to  the  Institute,  though, 
unfortunately,  all  the  members  of  those  societies 
were  not  also  members  of  the  Institute,  though 
he  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  they 
would  be.  One  exceedingly  important  question 
which  had  arisen  out  of  that  combination  was 
that  relating  to  the  utilisation  for  the  purposes  of 
education  of  the  facilities  for  education  which 
existed  in  all  the  large  towns  and  in  many  of  the 
smaller  ones.  He  referred  particularly  to  schools 
of  art,  by  means  of  which  young  architects 
in  the  provinces  might  be  able  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion equal  to  that  to  be  had  in  London.  Mr.  Cates 
then  referred  to  the  Gresham  commission,  which 
had  recently  been  held  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  establishment  of  a teaching  university  in 
London,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects had  not  only  given  evidence  before  the  com- 
mission, bat  that  it  had  been  decided  that  the 
Institute  should  appoint  one  of  its  members  to  sit 
upon  the  Senate  which  should  control  the 
university.  He  also  referred  to  some  articles  on 
the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  architect,  which 
had  appeared  in  a high-class  engineering  magazine 
of  New  York  ; the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  one  of 
the  writers,  an  architect,  by  a comparison  of  the 
French,  American,  and  English  systems,  was  that 
a system  of  standard  examinations  by  a central 
body  with  authority,  following  on  a course  of 
study  under  independent  educating  institutions  in 
which  variety  of  instruction  may  be  permitted, 
was  the  most  promising  method  of  architectural 
education,  and  it  was  this  system  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Institute.  The  Institute  would 
next  year  fully  establish  the  Progressive  Examina- 
tions, which  would  really  afford  a complete  course 
of  education,  and  he  hoped  that  they  might  go  a 
step  further,  and  at  no  distant  future  establish 
an  “ Honours  Examination,”  which  might  be 
rendered  an  object  of  ambition  by  attaching  to 
it  some  valuable  prize — something  equivalent  to 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  of  the  Ecole  dcs  Beaux- 
Arts. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hall  next  briefly  proposed  tlie  toast 
of  the  evening,  “ The  Architectural  Association,” 
and  in  doing  so  made  reference  to  the  excellent 
work  which  the  Association  is  doing.  The 
Association  represented  the  youth,  energy,  and 
zeal  of  the  profession,  which  had  the  future 
before  it.  The  mutual  exchange  of  ideas  which 
the  Association  promoted  was  highly  beneficial, 
and  he  hoped  that  it  would  continue  to  prosper 
in  its  work. 

The  Chairman,  in  replying,  said  (hat  Mr.  Cates 
had  stated  that  the  Association  was  a London 
body  ; but  he  might  say  that  they  had  members 
.all  over  the  world.  Their  Association  must  have 
doubled  its  memi)ership  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  they  had  now  1,200  paying  members. 
As  many  of  them  knew,  they  were  trying  to 
obtain  new  premises,  and  when  they  found  them, 
as  they  almost  thought  they  had,  they  would  be 
able  to  have  a library  and  a common  room,  which 
they  needed  very  much. 

Mr.  Banister  F.  Fletcher,  junior  hon.  sec., 
proposed  “ The  Instructors  and  Studio  Visitors,” 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  A.  Beresford  Pite 
and  Mr.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Beresford  Pite,  in  reply,  said  that  unless 
the  instructors  and  studio  visitors  had  a proper 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  individyally  and 


collectively,  the  Architectural  Association,  as  a 
teaching  body,  and  the  Institute  as  an  examining 
body,  would  fall  below  the  high  standard  which 
had  been  spoken  of  that  evening.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  an  instructor  should  not  only  have  some 
one  to  instruct,  but  that  he  should  have  something 
to  teach,  and  he  (the  speaker)  thought  he  might  be 
grateful  that  the  chairman  of  the  Examination 
Board,  Mr.  Cates,  had  instructed  the  instructors 
what  they  should  instruct  in.  The  whole  question 
was  a complicated  and  a difficult  one.  There  were 
so  many  vacancies  in  the  minds  of  the  ordinary 
individual  which  had  to  be  filled  up  before  he 
could  be  called  an  architect,  that  the  position  of 
instructor  to  the  Architectural  Association  was 
an  exceedingly  difficult  and  an  exceedingly  painful 
one.  After  many  years’  reflection  on  the  subject, 
he  thought  that  the  best  course  to  pursue  was 
to  teach  him  nothing,  but  to  leave  him  to 
teach  himself,  instructing  him  how  to 
learn,  for  if  they  were  to  avoid  academic  pit- 
falls,  they  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
architecture  as  architecture  could  be  taught. 
There  were  many  subjects  wliich  a young 
architect  ought  to  be  instructed  in,  but  when  he 
had  been  taught  those  he  had  not  been  taught 
architecture.  In  his  opinion  the  interests  of 
architecture  as  an  art  would  be  best  served  by 
changing  the  name  of  the  Institute  examinations, 
and,  instead  of  calling  it  an  examination  in  archi- 
tecture, to  call  it  an  examination  for  qualifying 
for  membership  of  the  Institute.  They  would 
not  then  be  sailing  under  false  colours,  and  there 
would  be  quite  sufficient  enthusiasm  excited 
amongst  members  of  the  profession  to  induce 
them  to  join  the  Institute  under  those  conditions. 
The  present  examination  was  not  an  examination 
in  architecture,  and  never  would  be,  until  they 
could  arrive,  one  and  all,  at  a definite  standard  of 
examination  in  design.  The  whole  question  of  a 
proper  architectural  education  depended  on 
design,  but  who  could  examine  in  design?  He 
would  very  much  like  to  ask  the  President 
elect  of  the  Institute  to  tell  them  why  the  Par- 
thenon was  beautiful ; it  was  beautiful ; but  why, 
was  a question  which  ought  to  be  included 
in  the  examination  which  the  Institute  con- 
ducted. A list  of  technicalities  respecting 
that  building  was  not  a satisfactory  answer 
to  that  question,  for  they  were  concerned 
in  that  serious  and  important  matter  of  the  pro- 
duction of  architects.  In  the  matter  of  instruc- 
tion in  design,  what  they  had  to  do  was  to  culti- 
vate the  qualities  of  the  student,  rather  than  his 
quantities,  and  if  they  attempted  to  cram  him  with 
quantities  of  information  they  would  not  be  doing 
much  good.  He  was  rather  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  at  the  outset  of  a 
man’s  career  whether  he  would  be  gifted  with  the 
definite  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
capacity  to  produce  it  in  art  : they  were  beset 
with  that  difficulty,  and  the  whole  course  of 
instruction  had  to  be  influenced  by  that  considera- 
tion, and  in  that  fact  was  to  be  found  the  danger 
of  examinations  in  architecture  which  might 
exclude  men  who,  ere  long,  might  develop  the 
gift. 

Mr.  Holmes  having  also  replied, 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  senior  hon.  sec., 
proposed  the  toast  of  “The  Visitors,”  coupled 
with  the  names  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  and  Mr. 
Walter  Crane,  both  of  whom  replied. 

Mr.  Crane,  in  the  course  of  a characteristic 
speech,  said  that  in  the  present  age  far  more 
serious  requirements  were  placed  upon  architects 
than  upon  any  other  artist.  If  they  were  to  write 
a receipt  for  the  manufacture  of  a modern  archi- 
tect, it  would  show  that  he  should  consist  of  six 
parts  engineering,  three  parts  sanitation,  two 
parts  business,  and  perhaps  one  part  might  be  left 
for  art.  When  they  considered  how  much  the 
age  was  afiected  by  the  landscape  of  our  towns, 
they  could  not  consider  it  of  too  much  import- 
ance what  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  citizen  rested 
upon,  and  the  architectural  education  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  rested  with  them.  He  therefore 
hoped  that  the  residential  flat  was  not  the  last 
word  In  street  architecture. 

Other  toasts  were,  “The  President  Elect,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  W.  D,  Garde,  and  responded  to 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  and  “The  Retiring 
Officers,”  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Farrow,  and 
replied  to  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Gale. 


Building  Trade  Wages  at  New  Orleans. 
— According  to  a recent  report  of  the  British  Consul 
at  New  Orleans  upon  the  trade  of  that  town  and 
district,  the  rates  of  wages  paid  per  day  are  for 
Bricklayers,  i6s.  ; cabinet-makers,  12s.  to  i6s.  ; 
carpenters  (house),  los.  ; carpenters  (ship),  12s. ; 
coppersmiths,  13s.  to  155.  ; gasfitters,  los.  ; painters, 
IIS.  ; paperhangers,  12s,  ; pipe-layers,  los.  ; 
plumbers,  igs.  ; stonemasons,  los. ; labourers,  6s. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton 
presiding. 

of  Wellingion-strcet  and  the  Strand. 
— The  debate  on  the  adjourned  report  of  the 
Improvements  Committee,  dealing  with  the  pro- 
posed widening  of  Wellington  • street  at  its 
junction  with  the  southern  side  of  the  Strand, 
was  resumed.  The  following  is  the  amended 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  : — “ That, 
subject  to  an  estimate  being  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  the  Finance  Committee,  as  required 
by  the  statute,  the  Council  do  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  to  sell  to 
the  Council  for  32,000/.,  and  upon  the  condi- 
tions set  out  in  the  report  of  the  Improvements 
Committee,  the  reversion  to  the  freehold  of  the 
property  required  for  widening  Wellington-street 
and  the  Strand,  with  a view  to  carrying  out  the 
improvement ; and  that  the  solicitor  be  instructed 
to  prepare  the  necessary  agreement  with  (he 
duchy.”  To  this  Dr.  Collins  had  proposed  the 
following  amendment,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Costelloe  : — “ That  after  the  word  ‘ improve- 
ment ’ the  following  words  be  inserted — ‘ on  the 
understanding  that  the  reduction  of  the  price 
from  38,760/.  to  the  agreed  sum  of  32,000/.  is 
made  in  lieu  of  a contribution  by  the  duchy  in 
respect  of  betterment.’  ” 

This  was  carried,  and  Mr.  Cornwall  proposed 
a further  amendment  as  follows: — “That  the 
following  words  be  added — ‘ provided  that  the 
arrangement  shall  be  subject  to  the  Strand 
District  Board  agreeing  to  contribute  one-fourth 
of  the  purchase  money.’  ” He  contended  that  in 
no  way  could  this  improvement  be  called  a 
metropolitan  one,  and  said  it  was,  therefore, 
manifestly  unfair  to  ask  the  Council  to  pay  the 
whole  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Torrance  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Emden  said  that  the  improvement  would 
be  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Metropolis, 
and,  therefore,  the  Strand  Board  could  not  be 
fairly  asked  or  expected  to  contribute  to  the  cost. 

Upon  a show  of  hands  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  a majority  of  one.  Upon  a division, 
there  were  for  the  amendment  fifty-one,  against 
forty.  After  some  further  discussion  the  motion, 
as  amended,  was  carried. 

Bethnal  Green  Poor  Land. — The  Parks  and 
Open  Spaces  Committee  were  authorised  to  incur 
an  expenditure  not  exceeding  2,250/.  for  laying 
out  Bethnal  Green  Gardens  (Poor’s  I.and 
section). 

Elechic  Light  Jor  two  Bridges.  — The 
Highways  Committee’s  recommendation  that  the 
generating  station  for  lighting  the  Embankment 
and  the  Waterloo  and  Westminster  Bridges  be  con- 
structed by  the  Works  Committee  was  agreed  to. 

Railway  Stations  in  the  County  of  London. — 
The  report  of  the  same  Committee  contained  the 
following  paragraoh  : — 

“ On  6th  June  last  we  submitted  a recommenda- 
tion for  a reference  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  expediency  of  applying  for 
some  amendment  of  the  Standing  Orders  of 
Parliament  to  place  upon  railway  companies 
bringing  in  Bills  the  duly  of  depositing  plans  and 
sections  of  any  stations  proposed  to  be  constructed 
or  re-constructed.  This  recommendation  was, 
however,  referred  back  to  us  ; and  on  the  same 
day  we  were,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee,  instructed  to  consider  and 
report  whether  any  further  powers  of  regulation 
and  control  with  regard  to  the  construction  of 
railway  stations  should  be  sought  by  the  Council. 
We  have  given  very  careful  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  the  reference,  and  under  the  authority 
given  to  us  by  the  Council  on  June  21,  1892,  have 
caused  an  inspection  to  be  made  of  the  railway 
stations  in  the  County  of  London,  which  inspection 
has,  however,  in  some  instances  been  incomplete, 
as  the  companies  are  under  no  obligation  to  afford 
facilities  for  the  purpose.  From  the  reports  made 
to  us  it  appears  evident  that  many  of  the  stations 
require  considerable  alteration  to  meet  the  reciuire- 
ments  of  the  public  ; and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Council  should  have  some  efficient  control  over  the 
construction  and  reconstruction  of  railway  stations, 
and  should  also  have  statutory  power  to  inspect 
existing  stations,  and  that  railway  companies 
should  be  required  to  give  proper  facilities  for 
such  inspection.  We  think  that  the  Council  should 
promote  legislation  for  the  following  purposes — (a) 
to  give  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
it  to  make  representations  under  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  power  to  inspect  from  time 
to  lime  the  stations  of  every  railway  company  in  the 
County  of  London ; {d)  to  require  each  railway 
company,  before  constructing  a new  station  or 
re-constructing  or  altering  an  existing  station  in  the 
County  of  Lon4on,  to  submit  plana  of  the  proposed 
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works  to  the  Council  for  its  approval ; and  (r)  to 
prohibit  the  erection  or  alteration  of  any  station 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  plans  approved 
by  the  Council.  We  are  advised  that  the  Council 
could  only  seek  to  obtain  these  powers  by  means  of 
a public  Bill ; and  we  think  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  introduce  such  a measure  ne-vt  session,  as  it  is 
probable  that  any  attempted  legislation  of  this  kind, 
which  would  probably  meet  with  considerable 
opposition,  would  not  be  successful  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  other  business,  and  might  tend  to 
alienate  interests  which  would  otherwise  be  favourable 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Council  in  relation  to  water 
supply  and  other  matters.  We  have  therefore 
decided  to  refrain  from  recommending  the  intro- 
duction of  a Bill  in  the  session  of  1895,  being  of 
opinion  that  in  the  circumstances  it  would  have 
more  chance  of  success  in  the  following  year." 

- Building  on  Loio-lying  Land. — The  Main 
Drainage  Committee  brought  up  a report  con- 
taining the  following  paragraph,  the  recommenda- 
tions being  agreed  to  . — 

■'  By  the  Council's  General  Powers  Act,  1893 
(sections  5 to  9 inclusive),  it  is  unlawful  for  any 
person,  except  with  the  permission  of  the  Council, 
to  erect  or  adapt  any  building  to  be  used  wholly  or 
in  part  as  a dwelling  house  upon  land  which  is 
below  the  level  of  Trinity  liigb-water  mark,  and 
which  is  so  situate  as  not  to  admit  of  its  being 
drained  by  gravitation  into  an  existing  sewer  of  the 
Council.  The  Council  is  empowered  to  make 
regulations  on  the  subject.  Any  person  objecting  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Council  to  allow  a dwelling  house 
to  be  erected  or  adapted  on  such  low-lying  land, 
or  objecting  to  any  regulation  made  or  condition 
imposed  by  the  Council,  may  appeal  to  a 
tribunal  consisting  of  three  members,  one  of 
whom  is  appointed  by  the  Council,  another 
by  the  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  the  third  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royd  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  tribunal 
consists  of  Mr.  .-\rthur  Cates,  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Mr.  J.  Charles  Coode,  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  Dr. 
T.  Orme  Dudfield.  appointed  by  the  Council. 
Under  .''ection  7 the  Council  may,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  tribunal  of  appeal,  m.rke  regulations 
prescribing  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  appli- 
cants. \\'e  prepared  some  draft  regulations  for  ibis 
purpose  which  have  since  been  submitted  to  the 
tribunal  of  appeal,  and,  with  some  modifications, 
have  been  approved.  We  are  able,  therefore,  to 
say  that  if  the  Council  makes  the  regulations  in  the 
form  now  submitted  they  will  meet  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  tribunal.  We  recommend — 


V'*/  ‘‘-t  tiic  v-u.uicii  UO,  Iinaer  section  7 oj  the  Lond< 

County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act,  iSoj,  make  wii 
the  concurrence  of  the  tribunal  of  appeal,  the  followir 
reftilations  prescribing  the  course  to  be  followed  f 
applicants  for  permission  to  erect  or  adapt  dwelling-hous 
on  low-lying  land.  Every  person  who  shall  be  desirous  ■ 
erecting  or  adapting  any  building  to  be  used  wholly  or 
part  as  a dwelling-house  on  any  land  in  the  County  . 
London  of  which  the  surface  is  below  the  level  of  Trinii 
hich-vrater  mark,  and  which  is  so  situate  as  not  to  admit . 
being  drained  by  gravitation  into  an  existing  sewer  of  tl 
Council,  shall  first  make  a written  application  for  a licens 
Such  application  shall  be  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  tl 
Council.  Such  application  shall  contain  a .statement  as  1 
of  the  interest  of  the  applicant  1 
the  building  or  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  oradaptc. 
and  be  accompanied  by  a plan  and  section  of  the  lowe 
floor  of  such  building  or  buildings  and  the  curiilag. 
thereof,  to  a scale  of  1th  of  an  inch  to  a foot,  .and  by 
block  plan  .0  a «alo  of  no,  Icjs  than  (which  may  I 
on  .1  sheet  or  sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Purvey  or  may  I 
drawn  on  iracing-linen),  showing  the  position  of  such  buili 
ng  or  buildinp  and  the  local  sewer  into  which  it  is  propose 
building  or  buildings,  and  the  cmin^ 
«'sting  sewer  of  the  Counci 
Such  plans  and  sections  shall  be  accompanied  by  a descrii 
non  of  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  sue 
Jwilding  or  buddings,  and  shall  be  coloured  in  accordant 
1 shall  be  markctl  0 

the  block  plan.  The  position  and  course  of  the  drain.-ig 
s>  siem_  proposed  to  U adopted  for  the  disposal  of  sewag 
and  r.iin  water,  and  Its  connexion  with  the  local  sewer  < 
an  existing  sewer  of  the  Council,  shall  be  clearly  shown  o 
he  plcns  and  sections  and  ihc  diameter  and  inclination  ■ 

sminn“  "hereon.  The  plan  an 

section  ^1.11  also  indicate  in  figures  ihe  level  above  c 
t^low  ordnance  datum  at  which  it  is  proposed  consirut 
the  floor  of  the  lowest  rooms.  The  decision  giveThTth 
chiefengineerof  the  Council  upon  such  .applLlion  sha 
ComS  ri,''"  CommStee.  “d  th 

Comn  t.tee  shall  repo,,  „ the  Council,  and  tiiereupo" 
If  it  IS  to  the  effect  that  the  erection  or  adama^o 
Permitted,  the  Clerk  of  thf  £uc 
shall  by  letter  inform  the  applicant  that  th-  Counci 
acting  upon  the  decLMon  of  the  engineer,  has  refused  m 
mission.  If  ,t  IS  to  the  effect  thaf  the  ektioro^al^' 
nOD  may  permitted,  a license  under  ^e  Seal 
^un^  embodying  theconditionsof  the  engineers  decisio 
shall  be  issued  to  the  applicant.'  ^ uecrsuecisio 

e further  recommend — 

S'smh'a'!m'cl°!  wdl‘°“’d‘  "'T  'l'’,”"''  huii:  “ 

c“.;:mir‘;?,t:'r.o°'a'i'’cLrS;“' 

the  Council,  (c)  That  the  clck  bu  i ',ii™Ld  “,'o°  Mk.'ih 
riKc^ry  step,  for  publishing  the  foregoing  rJulmiim 
he  iamfow  and  in  such  other  „c"  siS™„  T"’ 

ho  ncocsoiry  to  comply  with  action  9 of  the 

AUer  transacting  a great  deal  of  other  business 
the  Council  adjourned  soon  after  eight  o’clock. 


I^XORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

A Western  Counties  District  Meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  .Association  was  held  at  Torquay 
on  the  2nd  inst.  The  members  met  in  the  ILith 
Saloon,  Torquay,  where  they  were  publicly 
received  and  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  (Alderman 

J.  Peyto  G.  Shrubb)  and  the  members  of  the 
Corporation.  The  President  (.Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs, 
C.E. } presided. 

The  Mayor,  in  receiving  the  members,  said  the 
population  of  Torquay  was  about  28,000,  But, 
in  spite  of  its  being  a small  place,  he  thought  they 
would  admit  that  itsmunicipal  engineering,  harbour, 
water,  and  sanitary  works  were  well  up  to  date. 

The  President,  in  acknowledgment,  thanked 
the  Mayor  for  the  kind  welcome  he  had  accorded 
to  the  members  of  the  Association.  Wherever 
municipal  engineers  went  they  were  received  with 
the  greatest  courtesy,  kindness,  and  hospitality 
by  the  local  authority. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Garrett,  of  Torquay, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Read,  of  Gloucester,  Mr.  Hall, 
Cheltenham,  was  unanimously  re-elected  honorary 
secretary  for  the  Western  Counties  District. 

Mr.  II.  A.  Garrett,  Assoc. M. Inst. C.E.,  read 
a paper  on  “.Municipal  and  Harbour  Engineer- 
ing Works  at  Torquay.”  He  said  that  Toniuay 
mainly  depended  for  its  prosperity  upon  its  land- 
scape attractions,  its  deliglitful"  position  in  an 
expansive  bay,  and  its  mild  and  genial  climate, 
which  was  considered  peculiarly  desirable  for 
invalids.  Its  population  in  iSoi  numbered  only 
Soo  ; and  at  the  present  time  it  was  estimated  to 
exceed  27,000.  The  annual  rateable  value  of 
property  in  1S23  was  4,426/.  ; at  the  present 
time  it  amounted  to  134,000/.  The  sewerage 
system  of  the  town  was  acknowledged  to  be  as 
perfect  as  any  in  the  kingdom  ; it  was  designed 
and  carried  out  by  the  late  Sir  Jos.  Bazaigette, 

K. C.B.  The  undertaking  was  commenced  in 
1875,  and  completed  in  1S7S.  Its  main  features 
are  a high  and  low  level  system  of  sewers.  The 
outfall  is  at  Hopes  Nose,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Torbay,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  * It 
is  7 ft.  in  diameter,  and  its  level  is  4-16  below 
high  water  spring  tides  ; the  total  lengili  of  the 
high  levtd  sewer  is  17,030  ft.,  and  for  a length  of 
11,387  ft.  it  is  7 ft.  diameter.  The  fall  is  i in 
1,177.  There  are  three  tunnels,  the  Waldon, 
the  Meadfoot,  and  the  Kiimorie.  Ventila- 
tion was  obtained  by  means  of  several  shafts, 
varying  in  diameter  from  4 ft.  to  8ft.,  and  was 
so  effectual  that  men  might  safely  work  there 
for  hours  without  feeling  any  ill  effects.  The 
total  length  of  the  low-level  system  of  sewers  was 
5,184  ft.,  terminating  at  Swan-st.  The  sewerage 
was  there  lifted  to  .a  lieight  of  16  ft.  by  means  of 
two  hydraulic  pumps,  worked  by  a head  of  250  ft. 
of  water,  and  delivered  into  the  high  - level 
systems.  Tlie  pumps  were  capable  of  lifting 
14,000  gals,  of  sewage  per  hour.  The  velocity  of 
flow  through  the  high-level  main  sewer  was  about 
24  miles  per  hour,  and  its  discharging  capacity 
was  8,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  3,120,000  gals, 
per  hour,  or  74,888,000  gals,  per  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  total  cost  of  the  whole  scheme 
was  66,145/.  The  water  supply  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Corporation.  It  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  in  England,  both  as  regards  quality  and 
quantity,  the  latter  of  which  was  unlimited.  The 
water  was  supplied  to  the  town  of  Torquay,  and 
the  Local  Board  districts  of  Wolhorough,  St. 
Mary  Church,  and  Cockington.  There  were 
thirty-six  miles  of  public  roads  and  streets,  of 
uhich  seven  miles  were  main  roads  under  the 
control  of  the  Devon  County  Council.  The 
whole  of  the  roads  were  macadamised  with  local 
limestone,  the  cost  of  metalling  being  is.  6d. 
per  ton.  Tlie  footpaths  were  coniposed  largely 
of  \ ork  flagging  (the  use  of  which  was  now 
discontinued),  cement,  concrete,  and  tarred 
macadam.  In  common  with  the  towns  of  such  a 
hilly  nature,  the  subject  of  sewer  ventilation  for 
the  branch  sewers  had  proved  a difficult  matter  to 
deal  with.  When  possible,  ventilation  had  been 
adopted,  but,  owing  to  the  configuration  of  the 
district,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing suitable  sites  for  their  erection.  In  addition, 
Imwever,  to  this,  the  system  locally  known  as 
the  “ safety  shaft  ” had  been  insisted  upon  to 
every  new  house  that  was  erected.  It  consisted 
of  a sepanale  pipe  laid  from  the  sewer  side  of  the 
disconnecting  trap,  and  carried  up  to  the  highest 
point  on  every  new  house,  each  house  therefore 
having  its  share  of  sewer  ventilation.  There 
were  upwards  of  2,000  of  these  shafts  alreadv- 
erected  in  the  district,  in  addition  to  the  pipe 
shafts  before  mentioned,  varying  in  diameter  from 
10  in.  to  6 in.  With  reference  to  refuse,  the 
Council  had  under  consideration  the  question  of 


the  erection  of  a refuse  destructor.  The  public 
gardens  in  various  parts  of  the  district  covered  an 
area  of  65  acres.  They  were  simply  unique,  and 
in  laying  them  out  every  opportunity  had  been 
taken  to  encourage  the  development  of  their 
natural  beauty.  The  public  lighting  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Corporation,  the  gas  being 
obtained  from  a private  company.  The  Infec- 
tious Diseases  Hospital  was  erected  in  1S82,  and 
provided  accommodation  for  fourteen  patients. 
There  was  also  a temporary  building  adjoining 
for  fourteen  patients.  The  harbour  engineering 
works,  including  the  erection  of  the  south  pier 
and  the  breakwater,  had  cost  70,900/.  The 
Princess  Pier,  quay  wall,  &c.,  had  cost  56,030/., 
and  the  reclamation  of  the  land,  and  laying  out 
of  the  Princess  Gardens,  4,290/.  The  town 
had  constructed  the  Torbay-road  and  Royal 
Terrace-gardens,  and  was  now  engaged  on  the 
Beacon  (Juay  extension,  and  the  widening  of  the 
south  pier  and  the  erection  of  a promenade  pier 
and  landing  stage  for  passenger  steamers,  would 
commence  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  King’s  Norton,  who  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Garrett,  said  the  point 
which  struck  him  most  in  the  paper  was  the 
question  of  sewer  ventilation.  He  had  .fought, 
and  was  still  fighting,  this  question.  He  must 
congratulate  Torquay  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  grappled  with  it.  He  had  always  con- 
tended that  the  syphon  trap  was  a failure  ; that 
every  house  contributed  to  the  sewage,  and  ought 
to  contribute  to  the  ventilation.  The  system 
adopted  there  of  fixing  a separate  ventilating-pipe 
on  the  sewer  side  of  the  syphon  was  a great 
advance  on  any  other  town.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  was  Scarborough,  where  they  had  200  of 
these  pipes.  The  amount  of  money  expended 
on  public  works  in  Torquy  was  enormous.  It 
totalled  up  to  200,000/.,  and  for  a population  of 
28,000  showed  a spirit  of  progression  rarely  met 
with.  He  hoped  the  return  would  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Hall  (Cheltenham)  said  he  could  mention 
one  point  which  added  more  weight  than  any 
other  to  the  opinions  respecting  the  system  of 
sewer  ventilation  adopted  in  Torquay.  He 
believed  there  had  been  no  case  of  enteric  fever 
or  diphtheria  in  any  house  where  one  of  these 
shafts  was  fixed.  Cases  had  occurred  in  houses 
where  there  was  not  a shaft.  He  did  not  think 
there  was  a parallel  to  it  in  any  other  town  in 
England.  He  had  tried  to  persuade  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  give  them  power  at 
Cheltenham  to  enforce  these  shafts,  but  it  was 
not  in  consonance  with  their  views,  and  they 
would  not  entertain  it.  They  were  consequently 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  but  with  the 
assistance  of  local  architects  they  were  often  able 
to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade  (Hornsey)  said  Mr. 
Garrett  was  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  practice 
he  had  adopted  in  Torquay  for  ventilating  the 
sewers  by  means  of  pi()es  carried  up  the  houses. 
But  Mr.  Garrett  had  not  gone  to  the  extent  of 
ventilating  the  puldic  sewers  through  the  house 
drains,  and  so  exposing  the  residents  of  the 
house,  if  anything  went  wrong  with  the  drain, 
to  the  poisonous  effects  of  sewer  gas.  In  places 
like  Torquay,  where  they  had  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
the  sewer  gases  were  not  so  noticeable,  but  they 
were  quite  as  harmful.  In  London,  the  sewer 
gases  were  of  such  a character  that  the  men  could 
not  enter  the  sewers  in  safety.  In  the  last  month 
or  six  weeks  there  had  been  two  fatal  cases  to 
men  entering  the  sewers.  Some  people  thought 
because  the  house  drains  contribute  to  sewer  gases 
they  should  assist  the  public  authorities  in  carry- 
ing them  off.  He  ventured  to  say  that  was  not 
right.  The  public  looked  to  the  authority  for 
protection  from  sewer  gases.  These  gases  came 
from  various  sources.  In  residential  localities 
like  Torquay,  they  came  from  the  residential 
sewers  ; in  some  other  towns  they  came  largely 
from  manufactories.  The  residuum  of  some  manu- 
factures was  so  offensive  that  to  allow  the  gases 
from  it  to  play  about  the  outer  part  of  the  traps 
of  house  drains,  with  only  an  inch  seal  for  pro- 
tection, was,  to  his  mind,  going  back  to  a very 
remote  age  in  sanitation.  Mr.  Garrett  had  taken 
one  of  the  best  courses  he  knew  in  utilising  these 
traps,  and  cutting  oft'  the  sewer  gas  from  the 
house  system  by  placing  the  pipe  on  the  sewer 
side  of  the  disconnecting  trap.  In  doing  that,  he 
ventilated  that  part  of  the  drain  usually  left 
unventilated — the  length  from  the  trap  to  the 
sewer. 

Mr.  Barber  (Islington)  said  he  did  not  agree  at 
all  with  those  who  advocated  the  ventilating  of 
public  sewers  through  the  house  drains.  In  the 
Islington  district  he  had  placed  a chamber  at  the 
foot  of  each  of  these  shafts,  in  which  was  placed 
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either  carbolic  acid,  chloride  of  lime,  or  sul- 
phurous acid,  so  as  to  make  the  air  from  the  pipes 
as  inoffensive  as  possible.  He  should  like  to  ask 
who  was  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
shafts,  because  if  owners  of  property  were  respon- 
sible there  might  be  a good  deal  of  danger 
attaching  to  the  system.  If  the  Local  Authority 
were  responsible  they  would  have  the  right  to 
enter  the  premises  and  see  that  the  pipes  were 
maintained  in  a perfectly  safe  condition.  V/hile 
on  the  subject  of  sewer  ventilation  he  must  say  he 
did  not  agree  with  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  tlodfrey 
that  because  a house  contributed  to  the  volume  of 
sewage,  ergo,  it  should  assist  to  ventilate  the 
sewers.  The  smell  from  the  volume  ofsewage  from 
a house  was  very  little  ; the  foul  smell  came 
from  the  public  sewers.  So  long  as  they  went  on 
constructing  sewers  of  soft  bricks  they  would 
perjietuate  that  nuisance.  The  day  would  come 
when  brick  sewers  would  be  constructed  of 
impervious  and  glazed  bricks  with  as  much  care 
as  pipe  sewers  are  made. 

Mr.  Low  (Hampstead)  asked  whether  there 
: had  been  any  complaints  from  residents  living  on 
I the  higher  levels  of  smells  from  the  low  levels. 
He  found  in  his  district  the  pipes  had  caused  a 
nuisance  to  people  living  on  the  higher  levels. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Meade  that  traps  could  not 
be  done  away  with,  but  thought  they  might  be 
improved  by  proper  flushing.  During  the’  night 
the  traps  became  small  cesspools,  giving  off  an 
offensive  odour,  and  when  flushed  in  the  morning 
the  smell  from  them  came  out  of  the  first 
ventilator.  He  thought  they  should  not  only 
have  a syphon,  but  some  means  of  automatic 
flushing,  so  that  the  trap  might  be  properly 
flushed. 

Mr.  Marston  (Sutton  Coldfield)  asked  whether  . 
the  pipes  were  insisted  upon  in  the  ca-^e  of  all 
new  buildings,  or  only  in  the  case  of  buildings 
erected  up  to  the  street-line?  If  they  were 
insisted  upon  with  houses  set  back,  were  they  fixed 
upon  the  house  itself  or  the  entrance  nearest  to 
the  public-road  ? • 

Mr.  Read  (Gloucester)  said  he  was  apparently 
in  a minority  with  regard  to  sewer  ventilation. 
He  might  point  out  that  the  intercepting  trap 
used  three  inches  of  the  fall  of  the  drain,  which 
could  very  rarely  be  allowed.  The  experiments 
made  by  the  Sanitaiy  Institute  witli  regard  to 
flushing  showed  that  the  intercepting  trap  was 
responsible  for  retaining  from  21  to  36  per 
cent,  of  the  solid  matter  in  the  trap.  If  that 
happened  in  an  intercepting  trap  laid  in  a labora- 
tory manner,  from  240  experiments  above  ground, 
what  hap])ened  in  the  thousands  of  drains  of  less 
gradient  underground?  He  held  that  intercepting 
traps  created  the  very  nuisance  they  were  intended 
to  prevent. 

The  President  said  that  given  sufficient  fall  for 
the  intercepting  trap,  what  objection  had  Mr. 
Read  to  ventilating  the  sewer  by  the  trap? 

Mr.  Read  said  he  thought  Mr.  Garrett’s  use  of 
the  pipe  laid  from  the  sewer  side  of  the  disconnect- 
ing trap  was  the  only  way  in  which  it  should  be 
used. 

Mr.  Meade  (Hornsey)  said  that  as  he  was 
responsible  to  a certain  extent  for  the  experi- 
ments of  the  S.anitary  Institute,  he  might  answer 
Mr.  Read  s objection.  The  experiments  were 
not  made  for  testing  intercepting  traps ; they 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  2-galIon  flush  was  sufficient  for 
London  water-closets. 

Mr.  Radford  (Putney)  said  he  did  not  think 
they  had  any  right  to  throw  the  ventilation  of  the 
sewers  on  jnivate  owners  of  properly  ; while  the 
local  authority  disposed  of  the  sewage,  they 
ought  also  to  attend  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
sewers. 

I he  President,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
remarked  that  the  principal  point  touched  upon 
was  the  vexed  question  of  sewer  ventilation.  He 
had  his  own  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and 
although  they  did  not  coincide  with  the  majority, 
he  was  open  to  conviction  if  they  could  convince 
him  he  was  wrong.  He  must  say  that  Mr. 
(■arrett’s  method  of  getting  over  one  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties  by  compelling  owners  to  fix 
shafts  on  the  sewer  side  of  the  trap  was  a long 
way  ahead  of  the  practice  of  any  other  town.  If 
they  could  insist  upon  owners  affixing  these  shafts, 
it  would  do  away  with  a great  deal  of  the  objection 
to  intercepting  traps. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to 
Mr.  Garrett,  that  gentleman  replied  to  the  points 
raised  in  the  discussion.  He  said  he  could  not 
lay  cLaim  to  having  introduced  the  system  of 
sewer  ventilation.  He  believed  Dr.  Karkeck, 
Medical  Officer  of  Torquay,  was  the  introducer  of 
;he  system.  They  liad  no  power  to  compel  the 
tixing  of  shafts  ; but  where  they  were  not  shown 


the  plans  were  sent  back.  They  were  going  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  compulsory 
powers,  and  whether  they  succeeded  or  not  they 
would  have  a strong  case  in  Torquay. 

The  members  attending  the  meeting  were 
entertained  to  luncheon  by  the  Mayor  ; after 
which  the  Harbour  Engineering  Works,  the 
Princess  Gardens,  the  Waterworks,  the  Observa- 
tory, and  other  places  of  interest  were  visited. 
At  the  Waterworks  Mr.  T.  S.  Weeks,  engineer, 
read  a brief  paper  on  the  method  of  detecting 
waste  of  water  at  Torquay,  and  at  the  Chapel  Plill 
Meteorological  Observatory  Mr.  A.  Chandler  con- 
tributed a brief  paper,  descriptive  of  the  position 
of  the  building  and  the  instruments  contained 
therein.  After  a drive  the  members  returned  to 
Torquay  for  tea,  provided  by  the  Mayor. 


ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES. 

Institution  ok  Civil  Engineers. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  to  consider  the  report  of  the  outgoing 
Council,  with  the  statement  of  accounts,  and  to 
elect  the  Council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing 
session,  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  Alfred 
Giles,  the  President,  being  in  the  chair.  The 
tabular  statement  of  the  transfers,  elections, 
deaths,  and  resignations  during  the  year  showed 
an  efteclive  increase  of  188  on  the  previous 
total  of  5,371 — or  at  the  rate  or  3^  per  cent, 
per  annum — while  as  regards  the  students,  the 
decrease  was  28.  The  gross  numbers  on  the 
books  on  March  31  in  1893  and  in  iS94were 
6,397  and  6,557  respectively.  . . A review  of 
the  work  of  the  past  session  was  given,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  nineteen  papers  had  been 
read  and  discussed  at  the  ordinary  meetings, 
treating  of  separate  and  clearly  defined  branches 
of  engineering — municipal,  hydraulic,  mechanical, 
mining  and  electrical,  and  also  referring  to 
naval  architecture.  For  several  of  the  papers 
detailed  premiums  had  been  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Clerke,  Kreuter,  \’ernon  - Harcourt, 
Partiot,  Greathea<l,  Fox,  Parker,  Hunt, 
Redwood,  Commans,  and  Colquhoun.  The 
papers  selected  for  printing  without  being  read 
had  been  numerous  and  varied,  and  had  ranged 
over  the  whole  field  of  modern  engineering. 
Mention  was  made  of  several  representative 
memoirs  in  the  various  branches,  not  that  they 
merited  greater  recognition  than  the  others,  but 
that  they  served  to  support  the  quality  of 
catholicity  claimed  for  the  Institution.  Premiums 
for  papers  in  thi.s  category  had  been  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Donkin,  Lowcock,  Marks,  Tanabe, 
Ewart,  and  Mnr.crieff.  The  second  of  the 
“James  Forrest”  lectures  had  been  delivered  by 
Dr.  John  Ilopkinson,  F.R.S.,  M.Inst.C.E., 
his  theme  being  “ The  Relation  of  Mathematics 
to  Engineering.”  This  recondite  subject  had 
been  presented  to  a large  audience,  which  testified 
in  a marked  manner  its  apppreciation  of  the 
lecture.  Eleven  supplemental  meetings  for 
students  had  been  held.  The  papers  read 
afforded  evidence  of  having  been  carefully 
prepared,  and  three  of  them  were  considered 
sufficiently  goot!  to  merit  the  distinction  of  being 
printed  in  the  minutes  of  proceedings.  The 
proceedings  of  the  local  Association  of  Students 
at  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  and  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  had  been  highly  .satisfactory,  and 
the  Council  was  glad  to  report  that  a fifth  local 
Association  had  been  formed  at  I.eeds  For 
papers  read  by  students  at  the  Institution,  and 
i>efore  the  local  Associations,  the  Council  had 
made  the  following  awards  : — Tlie  Miller  Scliolar- 
ship  (tenable  for  two  years)  to  Mr.  L.  H. 
Appleby  ; and  Miller  prizes  to  Messrs.  A.  R. 
Gale,  W.  Beer,  W.  G.  Wales,  H.  T.  White, 
P.  J.  Tucker,  II.  N.  Allott,  A.  Watson,  W.  0. 
Leilch,  and  T.  H.  Walt.  At  the  Engineering 
Congress  at  Chicago,  alluded  to  in  the  last  report, 
the  Institution  had  been  represented  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker,  K.C.M.G.  An  address,  thank- 
ing the  Institution  for  its  action  in  the  matter,  had 
been  subsequently  received  from  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Congress.  The  Council  was  of 
opinion  that  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  cordial 
relation  which  subsisted  between  the  engineers  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  was  a high 
object,  for  the  attainment  of  which  in  the  present 
case  the  thanks  of  the  Institution  were  due  to  its 
delegate.  The  laborious  work  of  preparing  for 
press  the  Library  Catalogue  had  been  completed. 

A large  portion  of  the  matter  was  already  in 
print.  The  sheets  of  the  first  volume  had  been 
struck  off,  and  a bound  copy  was  laid  on  the 
table  for  the  inspection  of  the  members.  In  con- 
clusion, the  Council  had  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  question  of  rebuilding  the  premises.  A 


decision  had  been  arrived  at  to  utilise  the  sites 
of  Nos.  24,  25,  and  26,  Great  George- 

street,  and  designs  for  a new  building  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  Barrj’,  F.R.I.B.A. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  work  might  be 
commenced  early  in  the  forthcoming  recess. 
The  report  having  been  adopted,  cordial  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed  to  the  President,  the  Vice- 
I'residents,  and  the  other  members  of  Council, 
for  their  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  Institution  ; to  the 
auditors  for  the  time  and  trouble  they  had 
bestowed  in  verifying  the  accounts  ; to  the  secre- 
taries and  staff  for  their  services  ; and  to  the 
scrutineers  of  the  ballot.  The  ballot  for  Council 
resulted  in  the  election  ot  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson, 
K.C.B.,  as  President  ; of  Sir  B.  Baker, 
K.C.M.G.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barry,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece, 
C. B.,  and  Sir  Douglas  Fox  as  Vice-Presidents; 
and  of  Dr.  W.  Anderson,  A.  R.  Binnie,  W.  R. 
Galbraith,  J.  11.  Greathead,  Sir  Chas.  A.  Hartley, 
K.C.M.G.,  J.  C.  Hawkshaw,  C.  Hawksley,  Dr. 
Alex.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  Sir  Bradford  Leslie, 
K.C.  I.E.,  J.  Mansergh,  Sir  Guilford  Molesworth, 
K.C.I.E.,  Sir  E.  J.  Reed.  K.C.B.,  W.  Shelford, 
F.  W.  Webb,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  White,  C.B.,  as 
other  members  of  Council.  The  session  was  then 
adjourned  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  November  at 
S p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — On  Tuesday  a visit 
was  ])aid  by  the  Society  of  Engineers  to  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Works,  Old  Kent-road, 
S.E.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  George  A. 
Goodwin  (President),  Mr.  II.  Adams,  Mr.  W.  A. 
McIntosh  \'alon,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  jun. 

(Past  Presidents),  Mr.  G.  A.  Pryce  Cuxson 
(Secretary),  and  others.  The  Old  Kent-road 
Works  are  in  two  separate  portions — the  old  and 
the  new.  No  extensions  have  been  carried  out 
here  since  the  amalgamation  with  the  Phi'unix 
Company,  as  since  that  time  new  works  have  been 
completed  at  East  Greenwich,  which  have  been 
built  and  designed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
increasing  demand  for  gas  in  the  company’s 
district.  The  other  works  of  the  company  (five 
in  number)  are  each  situated  on  the  river,  and  as 
a consequence  coals  arc  delivered  into  those  works 
at  cheaper  rates  than  at  Old  Kent-road,  where  all 
the  coal  has  to  pass  along  the  Surrey  Canal.  The 
position  of  the  Old  Kent-road  Works  is  favour- 
able Jor  the  distribution  of  gas  and  also  for  the 
sale  of  coke.  The  maximum  manufacturing 
capacity  is  9,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  equal  to 
900  tons  of  coal  ; producing  400  tons  of  coke  for 
sale,  9,000  gallons  of  tar  and  27,000  gallons  of 
aminoniacal  liquor  ; these  figures  represent  about 
one-fourth  of  the  total  maximum  daily  production 
of  the  company. 


The  Commission  ok  Sewers. — .Xt  a meeting 
of  this  commission  held  on  Tuesday  last  the  prin- 
cipal questions  considered  were  the  appointment  of 
a successor  to  the  late  Colonel  Haywood  as  City 
Engineer,  and  the  question  of  building  swimming- 
baths  and  wash-houses  within  the  City.  The  special 
committee  appointed  in  April  last  reported  in  favour 
of  appointing  as  successor  to  the  late  City  Engineer, 
Mr.  Ross,  who  for  many  years  had  been  the  chief 
assistant  to  Colonel  Haywood,  his  salary  to  be 
increased  from  650/.  to  900/.  a year,  hut  Mr.  Deputy 
Scott  opposed  the  motion  on  the  ground  that,  in  order 
that  the  office  should  be  worthily  filled,  an  engineer 
already  eminent  in  his  profession  should  be  appointed. 
They  ought  to  appoint  a man  who  would  maintain 
the  prestige  of  the  City  and  be  able  to  meet  any 
other  engineer  upon  eciual  terms.  Both  Mr.  Deputy 
Scott  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Gordon,  who  seconded  the 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Scott  to  refer  the 
(juestion  back  to  the  committee,  admitted  that  Mr. 
Ross  was  thoroughly  c|ualified  for  routine  work  and 
was  the  best  man  for  the  place  they  had  in  the  office, 
but  thought  he  fell  short  of  the  competence  of  the 
late  engineer,  whose  successor  should  be  an  expert 
in  land  values  and  be  well  acquainted  with  all 
matters  of  architecture.  Mr.  W.  H.  Pannell  sup- 
ported the  recommendation  of  the  Committee.  It 
was  impossible  to  secure  a man  who  was  an  expert 
in  everything,  and  he  pointed  out  that  even  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  late  engineer  they  had  frequently  to 
go  outside  the  department  for  advice  on  special 
subjects.  After  a speech  from  Mr.  Alderman 
Green,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Ross 
had  been  twenty-two  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Commission,  a show  of  hands  was  taken  when  only 
six  members  voted  for  the  amendment.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  then  agreed 
to  »cm.  con.  On  the  question  of  erecting  swimming- 
baths,  the  solicitor  having  reported  that  the 
Commission  bad  no  power  to  expend  money  for  the 
purpose,  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  submitted  a report 
of  the  Banitary  Committee,  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  erection  of  the  baths  was  eminently 
desirable,  and  recommending  that  the  report  be 
referred  back  to  the  Committee  to  consider  the  steps 
to  be  taken  to  obtain  the  necessary  powers  to  carry 
out  the  project.  The  report  was  agreed  to. 
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THE  NEW  LESSING  MONUMENT, 
BERLIN. 

nHE  new  Lessing  monument,  unveiled  last 
October  with  all  due  ceremony,  stands 
on  a site  on  the  outside  edge  of  the 
“ Thiergarten,”  where,  backed  by  foliage  and 
slightly  raised  above  the  road  level  on  a neatly- 
laid-out  piece  of  ground,  it  is  seen  to  great 
advantage. 

The  statue,  about  10  ft.  high,  is  in  white 
marble,  and  shows  the  poet  in  the  dress  of  his 
lime.  The  pedestal  is  of  red  Swedish  granite, 
and  on  each  of  its  four  sides  are  gilt  plaques,  on 
the  front  one  of  which  is  the  name  of  Lessing, 
and  on  the  three  others  medallion  portraits  of  his 
friends  Nicholais,Kleist,and  Mendelssohn  (grand- 
father of  the  composer).  At  the  foot  of  the 
pedestal  we  see  on  the  front  side  a bronze  figure 
symbolising  “Toleration,”  on  the  rear  side  a 
figure  representing  “Criticism,”  the  former 
resting  his  arm  on  a slate  on  which  the  last  lines 
of  the  famous  story  of  the  three  rings  (“  Nathan 
der  Weise,”  act  iii. ) are  engraved.  On  either 
side  basins  have  been  placed  into  which  water 
pours.  A low  railing  of  rich  design  forms  the 
inner  enclosure.  Professor  Otto  Lessing 
(a  descendant  of  the  poet),  well  known  as  a 
sculptor  of  repute,  is  the  artist. 

The  illustration  is  from  a photograph  taken  by 
C.  C.  Schirm,  of  Berlin. 


BATH  PUMP  - ROOM  EXTENSION 
DESIGNS  : 

INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR  VIEWS. 

The  two  illustrations  given  here,  and  now 
hung  in  the  Royal  Academy,  were  in  fact  two 
drawings  which  formed  part  of  the  set  of  com- 
petition designs  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon  which 
obtained  the  first  premium  in  the  Pump-room 
Competition.  We  photo-lithographed  them  at 
the  time  when  we  published  the  other  com- 
petition drawings,  but  withheld  them  from 
publication  at  the  request  of  the  author,  as  he 
did  not  wish  them  to  appear  until  they  had  been 
hung  at  the  Academy. 

We  have  already  published  the  elevation, 
section,  and  plan  of  the  design  {Builder,  March  10, 
1S94),  and  have  commented  on  these  drawings 
in  the  course  of  articles  on  Architecture  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  It  only  remains  to  mention 
here  that  the  original  design  will  be  actually 
carried  out  with  some  modifications,  the  principal 
of  which  are  that  the  Roman  Bath  will  be  roofed 
over  in  one  span  j that  the  apartments  of  the  new 
buildings  (except  the  museum)  will  now  all  be  on 
one  floor ; and  except  the  promenade,  the 
buildings  will  be  kept  down  to  one  story  in 
height. 


VILLAGE  CLUB  AND  RESIDENCES, 
WARNHAM,  SUSSEX. 

This  illustration,  from  a drawing  now  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  shows,  in  addition 
to  two  detached  residences,  the  village  club  and 
hall,  erected  for  Mr.  Plenry  Harben,  J.P.,  of 
Warnham  and  Hampstead.  The  club  building, 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  village  by  Mr. 
Harben,  who  has  provided  an  endowment  for  its 
maintenance,  contains  library,  smoking  room, 
caretaker’s  apartments,  a public  hall,  51  ft.  6 in. 
by  24  ft.,  and  ample  retiring-rooms  for  artists. 
The  residences  were  erected  to  supply  a long-felt 
want  in  the  village. 

The  land  upon  which  the  buildings  stand  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Lucas,  of  Warnham 
Court. 

Mr.  Joseph  Potter,  builder,  of  Horsham, 
erected  the  buildings  under  the  supervision  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Batlerbury  & Huxley,  of 
London. 


Arciiitecturai.  Association. — In  reference  to 
our  remarks  on  the  small  attendance  at  Mr.  Stirling 
Lee's  lecture  on  "Sculpture  in  relation  to  Architec- 
ture," we  have  been  informed  that  every  effort  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  call  attention  to  the  lecture.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  Lee's  promise  to  give  the  lecture  was  only 
received  a few  days  previous  to  the  date  fixed  for  its 
delivery,  and  after  the  publication  of  " vV  A. 
Notes  for  May,  so  that  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  announcing  it  in  the  pages  of  the  regular  organ 
of  the  Association,  otherwise  there  would  probably 
have  been  a better  attendance. 


COMPETITIONS. 

St.  Marylebone  Public  B.\ths  and  Wash- 
houses.— The  Baths  Commissioners  have  invited 
designs  in  competition  for  the  alteration  or  re- 
construction of  the  baths  and  wash-houses  in  the 
Marylebone  • road.  The  commissioners  have 
appointed  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  F.S.A.,  to  act  as 
their  assessor  in  adjudicating  on  the  designs. 
Three  premiums  are  offered  of  100/.,  60/.,  and 
40/.,  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  designs 
chosen. 

Board  School,  Rochdale, — The  Rochdale 
School  Board,  aided  by  their  assessor,  Mr.  James 
Murgatroyd,  of  Manchester,  have  chosen  the 
competitive  designs  submitted  by  Messrs.  Wood- 
house  & Willoughby  for  the  Castlemere  Board 
School.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  5,000/.,  and 
the  school  will  accommodate  660  scholars. 

Workhouse  Initrmary,  Sellv  Oak, 
Ki.ng’s  Norton. — The  result  of  the  competition 
for  a Workhouse  Infirmary  at  Selly  Oak,  King’s 
Norton,  has  just  been  made  known.  The  ist 
premiated  design,  “Practical,"  was  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Arkell,  Temple  Row  West,  Birmingham;  and, 
“Comfort  for  the  Poor,”  by  Messrs.  Essex,  Nicol, 
and  Goodman,  Newh.all-street,  Birmingham,  and 
the  3rd,  “ Hygiene,”  was  by  Mr.  Ilenry  E. 
Lavender,  Midland  Chambers,  Walsall. 

Sewaiie  Scheme,  Glossop.— A special  meet- 
ing of  the  Glossop  Town  Council  was  held  on  the 
30  ult.,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  sub-committee 
on  the  sewage  scheme.  Thirteen  schemes  had 
been  sent  in,  the  Council  having  offered  a 
premium  of  100/.  for  the  best  scheme,  and  50/. 
for  the  next.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  first  premium  of  100/.  should  be  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Lomax  Sc  Lomax,  Grosvenor  Chambers, 
Deansgate,  Manchester,  who  had  adopted  the 
>7o/>:  dc  flume  of  “ \’alves  ” ; and  that  the  second 
premium  of  50/.  should  be  given  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Radford,  of  Nottingham,  who  had  competed 
under  the  motto  of  “Gravitation.”  Councillor 
Barnes  said  the  cost  of  the  scheme,  roughly 
speaking,  was  e.stimated  at  15s.  to  25s.  per  head 
of  the  population. 

1 ♦ I 

ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
— The  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural 
Association  and  friends,  to  the  number  of  about 
forty,  had  their  annual  excursion  on  the  2nd  inst. 
to  Culross  and  the  district.  A start  was  made 
from  the  Waverley  Station  at  9.15  a.  m.  for 
Dunfermline,  where  brakes  were  in  waiting  to 
take  the  party  to  Culross.  Arrived  at  Culross,  a 
visit  was  first  paid  to  the  ancient  Abbey  Church 
and  the  fragments  of  the  adjoining  monastic 
buildings,  the  history  ofwhich  goes  back  to  1217, 
when  the  Abbey  was  founded  by  Malcolm,  Earl 
of  Fife,  The  original  plan  and  the  existing 
details  of  the  church  and  monastery,  including 
the  tower,  the  fragments  of  the  cloisters,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  Chapter-house  engaged  much 
interest  and  conjecture,  and  the  several  tombs  of 
the  family  of  the  Bruces  of  Carnock  also  attracted 
attention.  After  having  visited  the  Abbey  House, 
and  noted  the  points  of  resemblance  in  its  archi- 
tecture to  that  of  the  contemporary  Heriot’s  Hos- 
pital, the  members  explored  the  narrow,  winding, 
cobblestoned  streets  lined  as  they  are  by  specimens 
of  the  .Scottish  domestic  architecture  of  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  andeighteencenturies,  Among 
the  buildings  specially  examined  were  the  venerable 
town  hall  in  the  Sandhavenand  the  edifice  known 
as  “The  Palace,”  built  by  Sir  George  Bruce,  of 
Carnock,  in  which  part  of  the  old  painted  ceilings 
is  still  intact,  although  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed  by  weather  and  neglect.  Lunch  was 
partaken  of  in  the  “ Dundonald  Arms,"  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  Canon  Bruce,  who  met  the 
party  on  their  arrival,  Dunimerle  Castle,  standing 
on  the  supposed  site  of  Macduff’s  Castle,  with  its 
seaward  outlook,  its  fine  grounds,  and  its  valuable 
museum  and  objects  of  art,  maintained  under  the 
will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Erskine  Sharpe,  was  next 
visited.  The  drive  was  continued  to  Kincardine, 
through  the  woods  of  Blair  and  Sands,  and  after 
a brief  survey  of  the  dismantled  old  seventeenth- 
century  church  behind  the  town,  and  the  ruined 
fortalice  of  Tulliallan  Castle,  the  party,  by  the 
permission  of  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Lansdowne,  were  permitted  to  proceed  through 
the  Tulliallan  grounds  and  to  visit  the  house, 
returning  by  the  high  road  to  Culross,  and  thence 
to  Dunfermline.  The  arrangements  of  the 
excursion  were  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fairbairn,  the 
secretary,  and  the  leaders  of  the  day  were  Mr. 
David  Maegibbon  and  Mr.  James  Bruce. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
— On  the  30th  ult.  a monthly  meeting  of  the 
Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  held  in 
the  Castle,  Newcastle.  Mr.  John  Philipson, 
J.P.,  presided.  Mr.  S.  Thorpe  said  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
alterations  going  on  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Newcastle.  It  appeared  that,  in  opening  out 
the  Holy  Trinity  chantry,  they  had  come  upon 
the  tomb  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Athol.  He  had 
seen  it  that  day,  and  heard  that  it  was  proposed 
to  lower  the  floor  of  the  chantry  to  the  leve) 
of  the  floor  of  the  church.  Now  the  churcl 
floor  was  already  about  a foot  higher  than  it  wa? 
originally,  and  if  they  were  now  to  lower  th( 
floor,  he  thought  it  would  spoil  the  effec- 
altogether,  and,  besides,  it  would  disturb  lh( 
tombstones  that  were  now  laid.  It  would  be  a pilj 
to  do  so.  It  was  also  suggested  that  a layer  o. 
concrete  should  be  laid  over  the  whole.  Th( 
Secretary  (Mr.  Blair)  thought  some  of  the  grave, 
stones  found  were  most  interesting.  Mr.  Knowlei 
said  the  excavations  revealed  several  tombstoneS( 
including  that  of  Sir  Aymer  de  Athol.  If  an; 
other  member  of  the  Society  was  interested  ii 
the  matter,  he  would  be  very  glad  to  measure  anti 
indicate  the  position  of  the  stones,  and  to  recoro 
the  inscriptions.  He  thought  that  what  had  beet 
said  about  moving  the  stones  or  covering  them  uj: 
again  was  a mistake  on  the  part  of  Jlr.  Thorpe: 
There  was  no  Vandalism,  he  imagined,  contemi 
plated.  Mr.  William  Vincent,  one  of  the  church: 
wardens  of  St.  Andrews,  said  that  Mr.  Thorpf 
had  been  misinformed.  They  had  made  specia. 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Hicks,  architect,  to  th. 
effect  that  everything  of  antiquarian  interest  shouUi 
be  taken  the  greatest  care  of.  A “ Note  on  th: 
Lanchester  Altar  to  Garmangabis,”  by  Mr.  F.  J 
Haverfielcl,  F.S.A.,  was  read  by  the  secretary 
The  Rev.  C.  E.  Adamson  read  a paper  on  “ Johil 
Dagnia,  the  Italian  Glassmaker,  of  South  Shields; 
whu  died  in  1743.”  Voles  of  thanks  were  passes 
to  the  contributors  of  the  papers,  and  the  pro; 
ceedings  shortly  afterwards  concluded. 


(IolTespo^^cllcc. 

To  ihe  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

THE  HEATING  AND  VENTILATION  OE 
THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Sir, — It  appears  hopeless  to  c.vpect  Mr.  Keitli 
can  support  by  argument  the  faith  which  is  in  himi 
To  range  over  two  continenls  for  statements  whichi 
prove  nothing,  and  then  windup  two  columns  01 
your  valuable  space  with  a partial  quotation  fron 
my  first  letter,  in  order  to  dnb  the  inference  be  i 
ple.i5ed  to  draw  from  the  mutilated  paragraph  " ai 
absurdity,"  is  scarcely  a method  of  discussion  whici 
will  enhance  his  reputation ; because  anyone  with 
the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  ventilation,  whr 
reads  what  I wrote,  will  realise  that  the  context  o 
the  words  quoted  requires  as  a preliminary  that  ai; 
is  to  be  propelled  into  the  apartment ; and  what  1 
wish  to  make  clear  is,  that  force  thereby,  primarily 
yet  continuously,  applied  and  properly  directedf 
will  cause  the  air  of  the  apartment  to  quickly  pass 
away,  even  after  being  vitiated,  provided  that  the 
outlets,  of  suitable  dimensions,  are  so  situate  anc 
contrived  that  the  air  has  exit,  free  from  all  othe: 
influence. 

I have  read  and  re-read  Mr.  Keith’s  report,  but 
can  find  nothing  whatever  therein  which  explains 
whence  the  air  is  to  come,  additional  to  that  which 
is  forced  in,  or  in  what  way  it  is  to  be  cleansed: 
tempered,  and  humidified,  or  that  he  is  prepared  tc 
guavanlee  its  purity.  Unless  he  can  give  reasonable} 
answers  to  those  questions  it  is  evident  that  the 
methods  he  supports  are  unreliable. 

It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  confine  tbe  discussior. 
to  the  employment  of  a dual  system  of  frofulsiur. 
and  extraction,  because  the  question  of  its  reason-. 
ableness  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  and; 
because  tbe  report  which  started  this  correspondence 
is  so  full  of  unscientific  assertions  and  contradictions, 
to  which,  liowever,  it  is  unnecessary  to  direct 
attention,  seeing  that  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  has 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was 
unauthorised  and  would  not  be  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Keith  is  entirely  in  error  in  slating  that  the; 
science  of  ventilation  can  be  properly  treated  apart 
from  architecture ; for  the  very  fact  that  buildings 
have  to  be  erected  for  human  occupation  implies  a 
necessity  for  ventilation  ; and  as  it  is  the  province  of 
architects  to  design  such  buildings,  they,  and  they* 
only,  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  proper  supply, 
of  fresh  air  thereto  : they  are  best  able  to  realise  in 
what  manner  it  can  be  given  and  the  vitiated  air 
conveyed  away  ; and  just  as  much  as  they  rely  upon: 
a mechanical  engineer  to  supply  boilers  and  piping 
in  the  most  economical  way  where  a given  quantity 
of  steam  or  hot  water  is  required,  to  that  extent  only 
ought  they  to  rely  upon  the  ventilating  engineer  toi 
supply  the  appliances  for  giving  the  necessary: 


M-  Brydox,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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umcs  of  air,  wholesomely  cleansed  and  tempered, 
is  true  that  many  large  public  buildings  have 
:n  handed  over  to  specialists,  and  also  that  failure 
i in  many  such  cases  followed  ; so  far  architects 
y be  to  blame,  but  I believe  they  are,  as  a body, 
'inning  to  realise  their  proper  position,  and  will 
ng  about  a better  state  of  things  in  less  than  a 
time. 

3efore  leaving  the  subject  I must  refer  to  the 
■agraph  in  Mr.  Keith's  last  letter  in  which,  after 
ading  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  says  he  *'  thinks  " 
t may  be  taken  for  granted  that  e-xtraction  rightly 
plied  is  infinitely  better  all  round  than  propuU 
n."  He  undoubtedly  takes  far  too  much  '‘for 
mted,”  and  in  making  such  a statement  shows  he 
ive  and  thirty  years  at  least  behind  the  times. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Richard  Peyton,  of 
•mingham,  I am  able  to  refer  to  a most  interesting 
•lection  of  documents  bearing  on  ventilation ; 
long  them  is  a cutting  from  the  Builder  for  July  2, 
59.  describing  a method  of  ventilation  devised  by 
. Van  Hecke,  and  employed  at  the  hospital 
:cker  andat  L'AsileImpdrial  de  Visinet — also  a long 
muscript  letter  from  Le  Dirccteur  de  I'Adminis* 
tion  Gdndral  de  I’Assistance  Publique,  dated 
iril  21,  i860,  which,  after  describing  the  various 
' Ihods  employed  in  some  of  the  principal  hospitals 
France,  states  that  several  commissions  of 
imination  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
aject,  and  had  reported  at  various  times  as  to  the 
atiye  merits  of  schemes  in  practical  operation, 

d,  in  summing  them  up,  the  following  statements 
made,  which  I give  in  the  original  language  for 
■ their  force  might  be  lessened  by  translation. 

Les  Commissions  d'E.vamen  ont,  par  leurs 
^ressants  travaux,  constatd  que  la  ventilation 
'camque  est  prdfdrable  la  ventilation  par 
firence  de  temperature.  Et  en  effet  la  premidre 
ut-^tre  rdglde  a volontd,  augmentde  ou  diminude 
vant  les  besoins,  attendu  qu'elle  est  produite  par 
e force  motrice  qu'on  peut  ddvelopper  indd- 
iment,  tandis  que  la  seconde  ddpend  d'un 
5port  de  temperature  entre  I’air  des  salles  et  celui 
la  cheminde  d’.appel,  rapport  dont  le  point 
Tdrne  est  facilement  atteint,  et  qui  est  infiuencd 
s sensiblement  par  les  variation  atmosphdriques. 
Elies  ont  reconnu  encore,  que  la  ventilation  par 
iufflation  I'emporte  aussi  sur  la  ventilation  par 
Hration,  parceque  la  premidre  assure,  d'une 
iniere  plus  rdguliere.  la  renouvellement  gdndral 
toutes  les  couches  d'air  : parcequ'elle  est  moins 
langde  par  I'ouverture  des  portes  et  des  fendtres. 
enfin  parceque  en  hiver  elle  repousse  I’air  froid, 
peut  entrer  par  les  fontes  des  fendtres ; tandis 
e la  ventilation  par  asph’ation  fait  appel  aussi 
.n  a 1 air  froid  qui  peut  y passez,  qu'.\  celui  que 
ive  chaud  par  les  canaux  horizonteaux." 

After  a few  general  observations  the  following 
Dies  are  given  : — 

'tantiU  dc  I'  Air  KenonvclL'  par  Ilcuret  parMalade. 
spiration.)  Systeme  Diivoir  (on  ne 
tenant  complc  que  de 
fair  qui  arrive  par  les 
canau.x) 30  metres  cubes. 

/ Systeme  Thomas  et 
isufilalion.)-!  Laurens..  ..  . . go  „ 

(Sysicme  Van  Hecke  ..  97  ” ” 

^ Dipense  de  PremUre  Installation  par  Lit. 

piration.)  Systeme  Duvoir  480  f. 

sufilation.)  / ■'  Thom.as  et  Laurens  ..  808  f! 

I ,,  Van  Hecke  ..  f. 

ipensc  Annuelle  dc  Fonctionnement  et  DentrStien 
par  Lit. 

piration.)  Systeme  Duvoir  5,  f 

sufllation.)  ( ’’  Thomas  et  Laurens  ..  io(  f 

' I „ Van  Hecke  ..  ..  28  f 

ix  de  Revient  pour  1' Admi/iistration  de  I' Unite 
'■£  Ventilation  (8,^60  mHres  cubeunefois  donnls, 

'u  I metre  cube  fournie  par  heure  toute  I'arinde ). 
Systeme  Duvoir  f-S’se. 

1,  Thomas  et  Laurens  ..  f.  f76. 

,,  Van  Hecke , . ..  ..  ..  f.  o'6i. 

n view  of  such  a conclusive  report  in  favour  of 
itilation  by  propulsion,  founded  upon  carefully- 
•ducted  e.xperiments,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  it 
t the  system  has  not  become  universally 
ognised  as  the  best  and  been  generally  adopted  ? 
this  question  I will  venture  a reply — viz.,  thirty 
orty  years  ago  mechanical  appliances  were  far 
n perfect,  and  the  sanitary  importance  of 
(uent  change  of  air  was  not  thought  to  be  so 
cting  as  by  degrees  it  has  been  proved  to  be  • 
ce  the  appliances  laid  down  in  those  days 

e,  in  course  of  time,  found  to  be  imperfect  as 
irds  power  and  durability,  and  the  system  was 
demned  by  those  who  did  not  understand  the 
ses.  Others,  however,  have  continued 
eve  that  the  system  itself  is  sound  and 
d,  and  have  turned  their  attention  to  perfect- 

the  appliances  andi  methods  of  adaptation,  so 
now,  as  I have  previously  stated,  there  are 
ly  buildings,  even  of  larger  size,  efliciently  venti- 
d by  a system  of  propulsion,  pure  and  simple 
this  is  so  well  recognised  by  those  who  have  had 
;tical  experience  of  the  system,  that  they  are  con- 
ed that  in  sucli  buildings  as  the  Houses  of 
•lament  it  is  no  use  tinkering  with  a defective 
em,  and  they  would  rather  see  matters  left  as 
are  until  a radical  change  becomes  a necessity 
funds  are  forthcoming  for  the  adoption  of  a 
2ni  based  on  rational  principles. 

William  Henman,  A.R.I.B.A. 


SEWER  AND  DRAIN  VENTILATION. 

Sir, — Mr.  West,  in  his  paper  upon  the  above 
subject,  arrives  at  conclusions  somewhat  similar  to 
those  expressed  by  myself  in  a paper  read  before 
the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene,  London, 
1891,  see  vol.  vii,  of  the  “Proceedings,"  and  also  in  a 
paper  I read  before  the  Association  of  Municipal 
and  Sanitary  Engineers  in  1883,  see  vol.  ix.  of  their 
'*  Proceedings." 

Mr.  West's  paper  has  called  forth  a characteristic 
letter  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan,  in  your  issue  of 
adlhult.,  in  defence  of  bis  so-called  “Interceptor," 
but  abuse  and  assertion  are  not  arguments,  and  the 
question  is  far  too  important  to  be  prejudiced  in  that 
way. 

The  average  length  of  a house  drain  may  taken 
at  50  ft.  or  60  ft.,  and  the  so-called  “interceptor” 
is  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  flattest  portion, 
where  it  is  a serious  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the 
sewage  and  a still  greater  one  to  the  ventilation. 
That  it  is  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  sewage  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  makes  of  this  trap 
provide  means  of  access  for  clearing  stoppages, 
and  the  experiments  conducted  last  year  by  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  and  reported  in  vol.  xiv.  of  the 
‘ ‘ Proceedings, " confirm  it.  The  results  there  given  of 
240  experiments  with  50  ft.  of  6-in.  dr.nin  laid  with 
a gradient  of  i in  40  show  that  35  per  cent,  of  the 
solids  were  retained  in  the  “interceptor  " trap  with  a 
two-gallon  flush,  and  27  per  cent,  with  a three- 
gallon  flush,  the  whole  length  of  drain  and  “ inter- 
ceptor " being  cleaned  out  after  each  experiment. 
And  in  120  experiments  with  a similar  drain  26  ft. 
long,  28  per  cent,  of  solids  were  retained  by  the 
'*  interceptor  " with  a two-gallon  flush,  and  21  per 
cent,  with  a three-gallon  flush,  showing  conclusively 
that  in  the  sense  of  intercepting  the  solid  matters  in 
the  sewage  flowing  from  the  house-drain  the  trap  is 
correctly  named. 

If  this  is  what  occurs  in  a 6-in.  drain  laid  with 
42  ft.  of  open  half-pipes  and  8 ft.  of  whole  pipes 
above  ground,  with  a gradient  of  i in  40,  and 
specially  cleaned  after  each  discharge,  what  must 
be  the  result  when  the  drain  is  underground  and  not 
so  specially  cleaned  ? Why,  that  the  “ interceptor  " 
and  the  house-drain  becomes  a manufactory  for 
“ sewer -gas,"  which  is  forced  into  the  sewer  in  front 
of  every  discharge  from  the  drain. 

In  any  town  the  total  length  of  house-drains  is  at 
least  four  times  that  of  the  sewers  into  which  they 
discharge,  and  the  sewers  are  the  best  parts  of  the 
whole  system,  but  at  their  best  they  are  what 
the  house-drains  make  them.  The  ventilated  soil- 
pipe  at  the  head  of  a drain  with  an  “interceptor" 
fixed  as  described,  draws  air  in  at  the  inlet  ndar  the 
'‘interceptor"  soft,  or  60  ft.  away  if  the  said  inlet  has 
not  been  purposely  stopped  up,  as  described  by  Mr. 
West,  or  the  inlet  valve  (if  one  is  provided)  is  in 
working  order,  and  I venture  to  believe  that  such  an 
arrangement  is  more  dangerous  than  if  the  “ inter- 
ceptor " was  removed  and  the  amount  of  fall  it  wastes 
distributed  over  the  drain  above  it,  and  thus  allow 
the  sewage  a free  run  and  the  soil-pipe  ventilator  to 
draw  air  from  the  nearest  street  grating.  These 
gratings  should  be  100  yards  apart,  and  in  some 
towns  they  are  forty  yards,  therefore  no  house-drain 
could  be  made  to  ventilate  more  than  from  twenty  to 
fifty  yards  of  sewer  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  the  combined  action  of  the  whole  of  the  soil- 
pipe  ventilators  on  both  sides  of  a street  would  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  two  street  gratings  between 
which  they  were  placed,  and  if  these  were  100  yards 
apart,  and  the  grating  openings  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  that  could  be  kept  clear  of  road  mud — say- 
from  30  to  36  square  inches  area— the  combined 
suction  of  the  soil  pipes  would  cau.se  a strong 
stant  current  inwards  at  the  street  gratings,  each 
length  of  100  yards  of  sewer  being  independently 
ventilated  by  the  house  drains  and  soil-pipes.  This, 

I contend,  would  remove  the  cause  of  the  evil, 
and  no“ sewer  gas"  would  be  produced,  because 
the  solids  would  be  quickly  removed,  instead  of 
being  left  behind  to  decompose  in  the  “interceptor  " 
and  the  house-drain  ; the  ventilation  would  then  have 
only  the  vapour  of  the  fresh  sewage  to  deal  with,  as 
it  passes  rapidly  to  the  outfall. 

It  is  the  “interceptor,"  combined  with  badly- 
designed  water-closet  pans,  that  have  caused  the 
necessity  for  more  than  a two-gallon  flush  as  a 
minimum,  because  this  quantity  cannot  clear  the 
trap  of  a wash-out  pan,  even  if  it  clears  the  pan 
itself,  and  certainly  it  cannot  cleai  the  “ interceptor," 
as  proved  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  expieriments, 
especially  if  it  holds  nearly  three  gallons  of  sewage 
as  many  of  them  do.  R.  Read, 

City  Surveyor,  Gloucester, 

%*  Inasmuch  as  the  Sanitary  Instituteexperiments 
showed  that  the  two-gallon  flush  would  not  cleanse 
the  straight  run  of  pipe  either,  we  hardly  think  the 
“interceptor"  can  logically  be  charged  with  the 
necessity  for  a larger  flush. — Ed. 


freely  given  that  he  must  submit  or  leave,  abuse  of 
the  choicest  description  is  hurled  at  him  from  all 
quarters,  youngsters  will  lecture  men  old  enough  to 
be  their  fathers,  and,  in  some  cases,  their  grand- 
fathers : many  submit,  but  others,  like  myself,  who 
have  passed  the  age  limit  for  all  benefits  but  tool 
or  strike,  hold  aloof.  Age,  poverty,  misfortune,  or 
sickness  are  no  excuse  ; submit  or  leave.  Single 
men,  without  encumbrance,  know  not.  and  care 
less,  for  the  struggles  of  their  elders  to  give  even 
bread  to  their  children.  It  might  be  weeks  before  the 
necessary  entrance-fee  of  5s.  can  be  spared  which 
one  large  society  asks  of  those  even  beyond  the  age 
limit,  but  a few  days  or  a week  is  the  utmost  time 
given.  Whether  this  is  fair,  just,  or  honourable,  I 
leave  your  readers  to  judge,  but  I deny  its  legality 
and  condemn  its  selfishness.  All  movements  up  to 
and  during  the  last  strike  in  'gi  stated  they  were 
composed  of  union  and  non-union  men,  since  which 
they  seem  to  have  copied  the  tactics,  but  without 
the  excuse,  of  the  dockers.  The  cases  are  different, 
for  there  the  employers  strove  to  supplant  the  men 
who  were  skilled  in  their  work  by  men  who  were 
not. 

We  know  that  public  sympathy  is  now  with  all 
classes  of  workmen  in  their  endeavour  to  secure  a 
living  wage,  and  that  Government  and  other  bodies 
mostly  pay  the  standard  rate  ; but.  Sir,  I have  yet  to 
learn  when  the  union  men  were  endowed  with  the 
pclusive  right  to  practise  their  craft  ; and  I think  it 
is  time  to  ask  through  your  columns  if  this  is  a free 
country,  and  if  a section  of  a trade  who  are  strong, 
because  they  are  united,  can  secure  a monopoly 
which  should  be  free  to  all?  Their  modest  request 
seems  to  have  been  conceded  by  even  Government 
contractors  or  their  foremen  without  question. 
Cards  are  now  issued  to  men  of  all  trades,  not 
because  they  are  competent  workmen,  but  because 
they  are  able  or  willing  to  pay  for  a “ licence." 

It  used  to  be,  “ No  Irish  need  apply  " ; that  was 
altered  for  “ Celt  and  Saxon  and  Dane  are  we,"  and 
I hope  with  equal  rights  ; but  now  it  is  “ No  non- 
unionists  need  apply."  For  thirty  years,  man  and 
boy,  I have  followed  my  trade  as  a journeyman  in 
London,  and  during  that  time  have  been  in  most 
Radical  movemaits  till  within  the  last  few  years ; 
and  it  is  because  I feel  that  it  is  not  honest  of 
unionists  to  keep  to  themselves  that  which  the  non- 
unionists  helped  to  gain,  that  it  is  a retrogressive  and 
reactionary  step,  and  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  that  I respectfully  ask  through  your 
columns  that  at  least  the  workshops  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  authorities,  and  that  of  their 
contractors,  shall  be  free  to  all. 

“ Non-Unionist." 


VENTILATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
LIBERAL  CLUB. 

Sir, — The  alleged  “ facts  " of  your  correspondent 
“ C.  H."  in  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  the  National 
Liberal  Club  are  very  far  from  being  correct. 

ist.  The  apparatus  apparently  never  gave  satis- 
faction, and  there  has  been  no  material  alteration 
made  on  it  since  it  was  handed  over  by  the  late  Mr. 
Phipson,  about  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

2nd.  The  applying  of  forced  draught  (under  the 
fire-bars)  to  the  closed  ash-pits  of  the  steam-boilers 
in  the  boiler-house  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  ventilation  of  the  building;  this  application  was 
only  made  about  eighteen  months  or  so  ago,  and 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  give  even  a fair 
draught  to  the  steam-boiler  fires,  and  keep  down  the 
- ^ifcessive  heat  in  the  boiler-house. 

3rd.  The  smoke  shaft  never  at  any  time  passed 
through  the  main  ventilating  shaft ; if  this  had  been 
done  originally,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  principal 
fault  in  the  ventilation,  viz.,  the  want  of  a proper 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  vitiated  air,  or,  the  want 
of  extraction  (as  Mr.  Keith  might  put  it),  might 
have  been  avoided  and  very  different  results  been 
obtained. 

4th.  The  damage  to  the  smoke  shaft  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent,  came  about  mainly  because 
of  inherent  defects  in  its  construction,  and  because 
it  was  not  nearly  large  enough  for  the  work.  A new 
and  more  suitable  chimney  has  been  arranged. 

Mr.  Keith  is,  to  my  knowledge,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  whole  arrangements,  and  he  has,  in 
my  opinion,  stated  the  case  most  fairly  and 
correctly.  William  Reid, 

Chief  Engineer. 


THE  NEW  UNIONISM. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper,  to  draw  the  attention  of 
your  liberty-loving  readers  to  a new  departure  in 
the  London  building  trade,  as  I question  its 
legality.  I refer  to  the  trade  union  practice  of 
refusing  to  work  with  a non-union  man ; every 
pressqre  is  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  threats  are 


Map  op  the  Canals  of  England.— We  have 
received  from  Messrs.  G.  Falkener  & Sons,  of  Man- 
chester, a useful  map,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lionel  B. 
Wells  (late  engineer  to  the  Weaver  navigation),  of  the 
canals  and  navigable  rivers  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  map  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  show  at  a 
glance  the  independent  navigable  rivers  and  canals 
in  use,  by  blue  lines  (2,289  miles) ; the  railway- 
owned  navigations  and  canals  in  use,  by  red  lines 
(1,279' miles) ; the  canals  converted  into  railways 
(135  miles)  : navigations  and  canals  derelict  or 
abandoned  (210  miles).  Canals  navigable  by  narrow 
boats,  barges,  and  ship  canals,  including  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  are  distinctly  indicated,  as 
well  as  the  companies  who  are  carriers  by  canal. 
The  map  has  been  lithographed  in  a convenient 
form,  and  to  all  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
question  of  inlaqd  pavigation,  it  is  likely  to  prove 
very  useful. 
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Wenlock,  near  Shrewsbury,  the  stone  is  not 
remarkable  for  its  durability. 

Devonian  limestones  are  actively  exploited  in 
the  county  from  whence  the  formation  derives  its 
name,  principally  for  marbles,  and  in  a secondary 
degree  for  building  stone.  They  are  chiefly 
wrought  in  and  around  Torquay  and  Plymouth  ; 
those  from  the  latter  place  have  been  quarried 
for  more  than  five  centuries,  and  the  whole  are 
durable.  Their  principal  drawback  is  excessive 
hardness  due  to  their  crystalline  condition,  by 
reason  of  which  they  are  not  very  readily  tooled. 
The  cost  of  labour  on  them  is  so  great  as  almoit  to 
exclude  anything  like  elaborate  moulded  work  or 
carved  detail,  and  they  look  best  when  used  in 
large  rough  blocks  with  rugged,  undressed  faces. 
They  range  in  hue  from  light  grey  to  black,  with 
different  shades  of  red,  and  veins  of  white,  red, 
yellow,  and  other  colours.  Apart  from  hardness, 
the  chief  objection  raised  to  these  limestones  is 
that  they  carry  damp  ; hence  private  houses  are 
generally  stuccoed.  They  constitute  the  chief 
building  material  of  Plymouth,  Devonport, 
Torquay,  and  Newton  Abbot.  Some  of  the 
Devonian  Limestones  are  dolomitic,  notably  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vealinpton,  which  from  their  high 
specific  gravity  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  sea- 
walls. The  average  micro-structure  of  these 
limestones  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
Carboniferous.  They  are  composed  of  corals 
and  shell  sand,  or  crinoids,  as  the  case  may  be, 
bound  together  by  calcite,  and  have  undergone 
such  an  amount  of  alteration  that  the  cleavage 
planes  are  usually  developed  irrespective  of  the 
organic  remains,  frequently  running  right  across 
these  latter. 

Liassic  limestones  nowhere  yield  materials  that 
have  been  extensively  employed  far  from  the 
localities  where  they  are  quarried.  As  a rule  the  ■ 
stone  is  not  very  durable,  and  much  of  it 
“ shivers  with  the  frost.  When  taken  from  the 
seaside,  as  near  Lyme  Regis,  where  it  has  become 
impregnated  with  saline  water,  it  is  notoriously 
bad.  The  flues  of  houses  built  of  Lias  limestone 
are  usually  constructed  of  brick.*  Perhap.s  the 
most  durable  stone  in  the  Lower  Lias  is  that  of 
Sutton,  near  Bridgend,  in  Glamorganshire,  which 
is  a pale  granular  and  crystalline  limestone.  It 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the  old 
Welsh  castles,  in  Neath  Abbey,  &c.  A rather 
noted  stone  from  this  horizon  is  that  quarried  at 
Downside,  nearWrington  (Brockley  Down  Lime-  j 
stone),  which,  however,  does  not  possess  a very  . 


and  partially-cryslalline  calcareous  matter,  wi 
obscure  and  more  or  less  rolled  organic  fragmeni 
That  at  Edge  Hill  in  ^^■arwickshire  shows  rolh 
organic  fr.igments  in  a matrix  of  crystallii 
calcite  ; whilst  the  Street  and  Wigston  ston 
have  a somewhat  similar  structure,  but  wi 
a large  amount  of  crinoid  remains. 

The  Cretaceous  formation  has  yielded  an  e 
cellent  building  stone  at  Beer,  near  Seaton, 
Devonshire.  It  is  lightgrey, being chieflycompos( 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  is  fine  grained,  obtainat 
in  large  blocks,  works  readily  and  is  durabl 
Geologically  it  occurs  at  ihe  passage  of  the  Cha 
into  the  Upper  Greensand.  It  was  quarried 
far  back  as  Norman  limes,  and  was  used  exte 
sively  in  building  Exeter  Cathedral.  It  is  a go< 
interior  stone.  The  Tolternhoe  stone  from  tl 
same  formation  has  been  largely  quarried  at  mai 
places,  chiefly  in  Cambridgeshire,  It  may  1 
described  as  indurated  chalk  ; in  thin  sectio 
under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  contain  mui 
sand,  but  the  structure  generally  is  obscui 
owing  to  the  earthy  character  of  the  carbonate 
lime.  It  is  rather  absorptive  ; a cubic  foot  of 
weighs  about  1 15  lbs.  Great  care  must  be  exi 
cised  in  its  selection  if  used  externally  ; it  is  r 
bad  for  interiors.  Totternhoe  stone  has  been  us 
in  Dunstable  Priory,  Fonthill  House,  Wobu 
Abbey,  and  other  edifices  in  the  vicinity. 

The  only  building  stone — and  that  is  not 
much  moment — raised  from  the  Tertiary  beds  j 
England  is  the  Binsted  Limestone  from  ti 
Oligocene,  near  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  ighl.  , 
is  a rock  of  freshwater  origin,  and  prior  to  i 
creased  facilities  of  carriage  whereby  other  ston 
found  their  way  to  the  island,  it  was  in  mui 
reouest.  A visit  to  the  locality  a short  time  sini 
showed  us  that  the  sites  of  the  quarries  arc  no 
for  the  most  part  heaps  of  lUbris  only  ; but  tl 
stone  is  exceedingly  interesting  from  the  histor 
point  of  view  as  having  formed  the  walls 
several  monasteries. 

Having  concluded  our  observations  on  ti 
structure  of  limestones  raised  in  England  f 
building  purposes,  we  may  now  give  another  tab 
showing  the  results  of  our  experiments  on  certa 
physical  properties  possessed  by  some  of  tho 
described  in  the  three  preceding  article.^,  and 
economise  space  we  give  at  the  same  time  a fe 
particulars  of  a similar  nature  concerning  tl 
Magnesian  limestones  and  sandstones  raised  in  tl 
neighbourliood  of  Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamshir 
to  be  further  referred  to  in  our  next  article  : — 


Experiments  on  Physical  Properties  of  Stones  Mentioned. 


Name  of  Quarry. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Weight  per 
cubic  foot. 

.\bsorption  of  water  per  cent. 

Tnie. 

Parti- 

Dry. 

Wet. 

second. 

minute. 

minutes. 

day. 

Plantation.  Painswick  

lbs. 

lbs. 

164-1 

2 24 

6'5o 

8-96 

9'4» 

9-8f 

Painswick  Hill  

2'62 

i63'S 

2-26 

6-12 

8-i6 

9-0 

Ball  s Green,  Nailsworth  

Minchinhampton  Common  

2-i6 

t66-6 

1-86 

5’37 

8-17 

8-17 

2-66 

-21 

■4a 

1 -26 

2'53 

2's; 

Weldon  (Ai  Bed)  

119-8 

i47'9 

9’44 

9-67 

9-67 

9-67 

9'b, 

(A  Bed)  

151-6 

6-8i 

7-03 

7 03 

7 -or 

Ancaster  (Weather  Bed)  

164-1 

■40 

x'oo 

2 "61 

3‘o 

Ancaster  

2-64 

i39'8 

164-7 

i'54 

4 20 

6 19 

6-19 

6-6; 

Yellow  Magnesian  Limestone 

2-58 

■61 

1-02 

2-66 

3'07 

3'48 

White  Mansfield  Sandstone 

231 

I59'i 

114 

2-99 

3'66 

4-1 

Do.  (another  nuarr\0 

a '22 

is6-a 

2-19 

3-40 

4-13 

4-62 

S'lc 

KeU  .Manstield  S.mdstone  

J55'4 

•90 

4 ‘07 

4-07 

4-2? 

Do.  (another  quarry) 

s'sa 

157 'a 

1-04 

3 '90 

4'43 

4-65 

Ightham  

2-«;6 

,■65 

i59'7 

165-4 

■37 

•56 

■94 

3e 

Hbc  Stubent’s  (lojuinn. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— XXIII. 

CARRO.MFEROUS  LIMESTONES. 

nflE  massive  limestone  at  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  System  in  England  and 
Ireland  is  quarried  in  almost  every  dis- 
trict where  it  comes  to  the  surface  ; but  in  general 
it  is  too  hard  to  be  extensively  used  as  a building 
stone  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  It  is 
nowhere  tooled  with  such  facility  as  are  the 
Jurassic  freestones.  In  a few  localities  it  is 
exploited  for  marble,  which  by  those  who  prefer 
sombre  and  greyish  tints,  would  be  called  hand- 
some. The  principal  use  of  the  limestone,  how- 
ever, is  for  burning  into  lime  for  road-metal 
and  for  rough  walling  stones,  and  as  such  it  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  series  of 
articles.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  far  from 
saying  that  the  material  is  of  no  use  for  archi- 
tectural purposes,  other  than  as  marble.  At 
Hopton  Wood,  near  Wirksworth,  and  elsewhere 
a most  excellent  stone  is  derived  from  this  series 
— of  a much  more  durable  description  than  any  of 
the  Jurassic  limestones  mentioned.  In  Ireland, 
also,  where  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  the  pre- 
vailing rock,  it  yields  a good  though  hard  stone, 
and  imparts  a very  characteristic  appearance  to 
the  architecture  of  many  parts  of  that  country. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  structure  of  the  rock, 
we  may  refer  the  student  to  our  previous  descrip- 
tion and  illustration  of  a specimen  of  the  stone 
from  Charfield  [ante,  p.  221),  and  to  a paper  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Burrows.*  From  these  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  mainly 
made  up  of  organic  remains,  very  much  altered 
by  crystallisation,  and  bound  together  by  highly 
crystalline  calcite,  with  cleavage  lines  very 
apfjarent.  Occasionally  the  stone  is  oolitic,  and 
whilst  visiting  the  numerous  quarries  in  these 
beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  Clevedon,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  Cheddar,  and  Shepton  Mallet  last 
Easter  we  found  many  horizons  showing  oolitic 
structure  as  perfect  as  the  freestones  of  Ketton 
and  Nailsworth,  only  very  much  more  crystalline 
in  nature. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  rock  naturally 
vary  over  wide  limits,  but  it  is  practically  non- 
absorbent. We  selected  twelve  samples  for 
exj>eriment  from  localities  so  far  apart  from  each 
other  as  Derbyshire,  Anglesey,  Gloucestershire, 
and  Somersetshire,  and  in  neither  case  had  the 
small  blocks  absorbed  an  appreciable  amount  after 
one  week’s  immersion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  would  be  much  more  extensively 
employed  than  it  is  for  building  purposes  were  it 
not  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  fine  sandstones 
of  the  same  System.  At  Bristol  it  is  opposed  by 
the  Pennant  sandstones  and  those  from  the 
Forest  of  Dean  ; whilst  in  South  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire  it  is  confronted  by  the  enormous 
quantities  of  sandstone  raised  from  the  Upper 
Carl)oniferous,  and  the  magnesian  limestones,  cVc., 
of  the  Permian,  added  to  which  it  is  occasionally 
found  cropping  out  close  to  the  oolites  of  the 
Jurassic  System,  as  at  Shepton  Mallet. 

The  joints  in  the  rock  are,  as  a rule,  close 
together,  though  in  Derbj  shire  the  beds  run  very 
thick.  This  is  a satisfactory  feature  where  it  is 
worked  for  road  metal  as  in  the  Mendips  and 
near  Bristol--up  the  gorge  of  the  Avon— as  it 
saves  blasting.  Apart  from  natural  jointing  due 
to  shrinkage,  and  ordinary  bedding  planes,  the 
stone  is  in  certain  districts  much  cut  up  by  small 
faults  and  other  disturljances. 

Whereas  in  England  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone is  of  a rugged  character,  being,  in  fact, 
termed  also  “Mountain  Limestone,’’ in  Ireland 
it  is  the  formation  of  the  plains,  except  in  the 
north-western  districts  of  Leitrim,  Sligo,  and 
Fermanagh,  where  it  rises  into  bold  escarpments 
and  isolated  hills.  Close  examination  of  hand 
•specimens  from  Ireland,  as  well  as  under  the 
microscope,  show  that  the  structure  of  the  rock  is 
in  every  way  the  same  .as  its  English  equivalent— 
it  is  full  of  the  remains  of  corals,  crinoids,  and 
mollusca  ; and  is  quarried  at  innumerable  places. 

OTHER  LIMESTONES. 

The  Upper  Silurian  series  in  Shropshire  and 
elsewhere  yields  limestones  largely  quarried  for 
lime  ; in  general  they  are  too  rough  for  ordinary 
building  purposes,  and  judging  from  the  appear- 
ance  of  walls  and  houses  in  and  about  Much 
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firm  texture,  but  has  a high  specific  gravity  (2  '08). 
Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward  remarks  {op.  cit.)  that  the 
best  of  the  Lias  building  stones  is  tliat  obtained 
from  the  Middle  Lias  of  Edge  Hill,  known 
generally  as  “ Ilornton  stone.”  In  that  neigh- 
bourhood it  is  extensively  quarried,  and  the  green 
and  brown  varieties  form  a pleasing  contrast  in 
buildings  as  may  be  seen  at  Banbury.  This  stone 
was  used  in  most  of  the  old  churches  and  build- 
ings of  the  district,  and  when  well  selected  has 
proved  a fairly  durable  material.  Much  of  it; 
however,  does  not  appear  fitted  to  withstand 
great  weights,  being  apt  to  crack  and  thus  to  be 
more  readily  acted  upon  by  the  weather  ; more- 
over, it  is  rather  absorptive.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Street,  near  Glastonbury,  at  Keinton-Mandeville, 
and  at  several  localities  in  Worceslersliire  and 
Warwickshire  good  paving  stones  are  raised 
from  this  formation.  The  micro-structure  of 
several  of  these  stones  hais  been  investigated  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Harris  Teall.  Referring  to  the  Sutton 
stone,  and  that  at  Downside,  he  states  that  they 
have  a matrix  of  fine-grained,  semi-transparent, 
• H.  B.  Woodward,  “ The  Lias  of  England  and  Wales"  ' 
(Mem.  Geol.  Surv.),  1893,  p,  293. 


Referring  to  the  oolites  in  the  above  tab 
(from  the  Plantation  to  Ancaster),  it  may  be  sa 
that  the  Minchinhampton  Common  stone,  ai 
that  from  Ancaster  {weather  bed),  have  a ve. 
high  specific  gravity  for  the  class  of  material- 
higher  than  any  of  the  Whitbed  or  Basebi 
Portland.  We  notice  at  the  same  time  that  tb 
are  less  absorptive  than  others  in  the  table.  TI 
Plantation  Painswick  stone  absorbs  more  thj 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  its  extern 
appearance,  though  there  is  little  to  choo 
between  it  and  Painswick  Hill,  or  that  froi 
Ball’s  Green.  The  most  remarkable  feature  . 
the  oolitic  section  is  the  Weldon  stone  ; it  will  1 
observed  that  each  variety  absorbed  almost  : 
much  water  in  one  second  as  it  did  during; 
week  : in  other  words,  total  absorption  w 
reached  in  one  second.  The  open  grain  of  t) 
stone  no  doubt  accounts  for  this  in  a larj 
measure  ; at  tlie  same  time  the  amount  absorbr 
is  not  excessive  when  compared  with  the  oolit' 
of  the  West  of  England. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  part  01  the  tabl 
dealing  with  magnesian  limestones  and  son- 
stones,  and  also  a different  stone  from  Ighlhan 
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Kent,  presently  to  be  described,  it  may  be  noted 

at  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  is  not  strictly 
mparable  with  the  other  stones  mentioned  by 
ason  of  Its  different  structure.  It  has  a high 
ecific  gravity  accompanied  by  low  absorption, 
.c(,  judging  from  the  rate  of  penetration,  does 
.t  readily  yield  to  percolation.  The  white 
ansheld  stones  are  of  different  varieties,  and 
is  noteworthy  that  one  is  much  more  readily 
sorptive  than  the  other,  though  the  difference  at 
e end  of  the  week  is  not  great.  The  Red 
ansheld  appears  to  be  more  uniform,  and  for 
5 class  of  rock  is  fairly  heavy  and  not  very 
sorptive.  The  Ightham  stone,  raised  from  the 
)wer  Greensand  of  Kent,  has  an  abnormally 
?h  specific  gravity,  due  to  the  excessive  density 
certain  particles  of  mineral  matter  within  it  ; 
IS  more  absorptive  than  are  many  stones  of  the' 
ne  weight. 


general  buildlng  news. 

.’AviLioN,  Southampton  Pier.  — a new 
vihon  on  Southampton  Royal  Pier  has  just 
in  opened  by  Mr.  Wyndham  Portal.  The  new 
ildmg  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr 
i Cooper  Poole,  architect,  at  a cost  of  about  ^i.ooo/. 
its  construction  the  old  bandstand  and  sheltered 
•ts  have  been  used,  whilst  around  these  a build- 
has  been  raised.  The  entrance  vestibule  to  the 
ge  IS  a length  of  8o  ft.,  whilst  the  building  is 
t.  in  i^dth.  It  IS  designed  to  accommodate  970 
iipie.  The  sides  of  the  hall  are  formed  of  the  old 
Uered  seats  with  the  addition  of  several  new 
hons.  I he  entrance  hall  faces  the  pier  head 
\i  three  doors  admit  visitors  to  the  lobby,  from 
^nce  they  pass  into  the  hall  by  means  of  turn- 
,es.  1 he  whole  budding  is  lighted  by  electricity, 
e contractors  are  Messrs.  Roe  & Grace.  Mr  I 
times  was  the  clerk  of  the  works.  ’ 

•eoppes'  Palace  for  Gi.ASoow.-The  institu- 
1 which  the  Glasgow  lown  Council  propose  to 
n on  Glasgow  Green,  about  too  yards  south  of 
ureenbead  Baths,  is  a composite  structure,  which 
pui'pose  of  a museum  and  gallery 
the  fine  arts  and  also  for  a winter  garden,  in 
'ch  occasional  assemblages  of  the  citizens  may  be 
13,  tloorage  accommodation  being  provided  for 
po  persons.  The  art  gallery  is  a building,  120  ft 
,?  by  40  ft.  wide,  designed  in  the  Italian  Renais- 
;ce  style,  Ihe  entrance  hall  opens  directly  on 
j stairc^e  giving  access  to  the  museum  fioor 
ve,  and  also  provides  communication  with  the 
ter  garden,  separate  entrances  to  which  are  pro- 
^d  elsewhere.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance Lll 
romus,  and  there  is  also  lavatory  accommoda- 
I.  ihe  museum  on  the  first  floor  occupies  the 
•■le  internal  space  of  the  building,  and  is  lit  from 
te  sides  as  well  as  from  the  roof.  The  upper 
T,  which  is  intended  to  be  used  as  an  art  gallery 
dso  open  from  end  to  end  without  partitioned 
pions.  The  winter  garden  is  a structure  of  iron 
intended  to  make  a recomraenda- 

Itinn  proceed  with  the 

ition  of  the  building,  (he  estimated  cost  of 
:h  is  set  down  at  20,000/.  The  designs  and 
ponalcf  k-ngineer,  Mr.  A.  B. 

bYs'  School.  Chaddeslf.y  Corbett,  Wor- 
rERSJiiKE.— On  the  30th  ult,  the  memorial-stone 
he  new  boys  school  which  is  being  erected  at 
^desley  Corbett,  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Martin. 

Kidderminster,  is  the  archi- 
builir  ®‘soof  Kidderminster, 

P-^yiLiON.  Perth. -A  new  cricket  club 
lion  has  just  been  opened  by  Lord  Hayat  Perth, 
contractors  were— Messrs.  Fraser  & Morton, 
lers  : Messrs.  Piillar  & Falconer,  joiners ; Mr. 

-s  MacLeisb,  plumber;  Mr.  J.  Buchan,  slater; 
Messrs.  JJow  & Sons,  painters.  .Messrs,  f.  & G. 
ig,  of  Perth,  were  the  architects 

Monday  Lady 

idall,  the  Mayoress,  la,d  the  foundation  stone 
e New  School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Technology 
h IS  being  erected  by  the  Corporation  at  Dover 
new  building  adjoins  the  Municipal  Offices  in 
'well.  The  space  occupied  by  the  school  is  a 
lelogram  with  a frontage  of  about  ft. 
rds  Ladywell,  where  the  entrance  is  placed, 
a depth  of  about  105  ft.  The  building  will 
St  of  three  stones.  On  the  ground-floor  pro- 
1 IS  made  for  additional  class-rooms,  rooms  for 
llurgy.  store-rooms,  heating  apparatus,  &c. 
first-floor,  which  is  reached  from  Ladvwell  bv 
staircase,  is  level  with  the'Council 
iber  at  the  end  of  the  Af.nson  Dieu  hall,  and 
nmunication  will  be  formed  at  this  point,  so 
hrect  access  between  the  e.xisting  buildings  and 
-w  school  IS  obtained,  a corridor  giving  admis- 
o the  various  rooms.  These  are,  head-masters 
, fronting  towards  Ladywell ; elementary  room 
Dy  34  It-  communicating  by  means  of  a 
r s staircase  ^vlth  the  advanced  students'  rooms  • 
oora  for  building  construction  and  machine- 
. a small  chemical  laboratory  with  an 
mg  science  lecture-room  ; and  the  necessarv 
room  and  lavatories  for  male  students.  The 
of  these  rooms  will  be  15  ft.  high,  and  lighted 
ge  square-headed  windows.  From  the^  first 


flo^or  the  staircase  continues  to  the  top  story,  upon 
which  the  principal  rooms  of  the  art  school  are 
placed.  These  consist  of  a class-room  for  advanced 
students.  40  ft.  by  34  ft.  and  21  ft.  high  to  the  centre 
01  the  ceiling,  lighted  by  one  large  window.  A 
pamlmg-room,  37  fl.  by  21  ft.  ; art  lecture-room, 
21  ft.  by  21  ft.  ; small  library,  i6  ft.  by  14  ft.  ; and 
tne  requisite  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories  for  lady 
students.  Upon  this  floor,  also,  has  been  provided 
a kitchen  23  ft.  by  19  ft.,  together  with  a small 
scullery,  suitable  for  cookery  classes.  Externally 
the  Ladywell  front  is  designed  to  assimilate 
with  the  present  municipal  buildings  to  which  it  is 
attached.  These  offices  and  the  Connaught  Hall 
were  designed  by  the  late  W.  Burgess.  A.ILA.,  and 
earned  out  after  his  decease  in  i88i.  The  walls  up 
to  the  first-floor  level  are  faced  with  Kentish  rag, 

and  above  with  flint  work,  the  whole  having  Port- 
land stone  dressings.  The  contract  for  the  building 
work  of  the  new  school  is  10,278/. , and  the  whole  is 
being  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Bromley,  builder  and 
contractor,  of  Dover,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  John  S.  Chappie,  architect, 
Adelphi,  W.C. 

Chapel  Barry  Docks,  Glamorganshire.— 
Un  the  4th  inst.  the  memorial  stones  of  the  new 
laberrmcle  Welsh  Independent  Chapel.  Holton- 
road.  Barry  Docks,  were  laid.  The  chapel  takes 
me  place  of  a temporary  iron  structure  erected  about 
four  years  ago.  The  structure  is  47  ft.  long  by 
34  n.  6 in.  wide,  and  is  25  ft.  high  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  It  IS  fitted  with  a gallery  and  pitch-pine 
seating,  with  a pulpit  in  pitch-pine.  On  the  ground 
floor  and  gallery  there  is  accommodation  for  475 
persons.  The  ceiling  is  designed  with  pitch-pine 
beams  and  match-board  panelling.  Underneath 
j-  is  a schoolroom,  34  ft.  by  27  ft., 

divided  by  a partition  in  the  middle.  The  front  is 
in  Renaissance  style,  with  Forest  stone  dressings 
and  coloured  cement  work.  The  chapel  was 
designed  by  the  late  firm  of  Messrs,  Seward  & 
Ihomas,  architects,  Cardiff,  and  completed  under 
me  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  George  Thomas. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  E.  R.  Evans  & Bros., 
of  Barry  and  Cardift,  and  the  clerk  of  works  Mr. 
Jenkin  Meredith,  of  Barry  Docks.  The  chapel  is 
heated  by  Messrs.  Constantine's  patent  stoves.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  has  been  1,930/ 

Memorial  Chapel  to  the  Duke  of 
CLAren-ce.— A new  chapel  at  the  Gordon  Boys' 
rtome,  Chobham.  erected  in  memory  of  the  Duke 
Avondale,  was  recently  dedicated  at 
Chobbam  Ihe  chapel,  built  from  designs  by 
Colonel  Edis.  the  honorary  architect  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  of  red  brick  with  ornamental  facings.  It 
consists  of  chancel  with  organ  chamber,  still  to  be 
nlled.  and  nave.  The  flooring  of  the  chancel  is 
glass  mosaic,  and  the  roof  is  of  oak,  as  are  also  the 
choir  stalls  and  pulpit.  A window,  depicting  St. 
Edward_  the  Martyr,  killed  at  Berkeley  Castle,  is 
placed  in  the  south  of  the  chancel,  the  gift  of 
Colonel  Edis,  in  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  Avondale.  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  have 
executed  the  work. 

Alterations  to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Wisbech 
— ihe  Parish  Church  of  Wisbech  St.  Mary,  three 
miles  from  Wisbech,  has  just  undergone  some 
alterations.  The  old  pews  have  been  replaced  by 
pitch-pine-seats,  the  floor  has  been  re-laid  with 
Staffordshire  red  and  blue  tiles  with  bordering  to 
match,  a new  heating  apparatus  has  been  put  in, 
and  the  walls  and  nave  pillars  have  been  re-plastered, 
ine  work  has  been  carried  out  at  a cost  of  830/.  in 
accordance  witli  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  William 
Bassett-Smith.  architect.  Adelphi,  London. 

, Blackburn.  — The  plans  for  the 

building  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Silas,  at  Billinge 
Blackburn,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Paley  & Austin 
n j^st  been  accepted  bv  the 

Building  Committee.  The  new  church  wiU  seat 
616'  and  will  cost  8,000/.  independently  of  the  spire 

Wesley.vn  Chapel  FOR  Newburn,  Northum- 
berland --'The  memorial  stones  have  just  been 
laid  of  a Wesleyan  Chapel  for  Newburn.  The  site 
ol  the  building  is  in  front  of  Boyd-street.  When 
erected,  the  chapel  will  be  able  to  accommodate  a 
mixed  congregation  of  400  people,  and  the  total 
estimated  cost  is  2.000/.  The  building  will  be  of 
freestone,  relieved  with  stone  dressings,  and  the 
wood-work  will  be  of  pitch  pine,  together  with  a 
carved  rostrum  of  the  same  material.  The  windows 
will  be  of  stained  glass.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Ihompson  S:  Selby,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  buildin? 
Walboule^^^  been  Jet  to  Mr.  John  Anderson,  of 

Restor.^tion  OF  Stanford-on-Soar  Church 
Nottingham.— On  the  24th  ult.  Stanford-on-Soar 
Church  was  reopened  after  restoration.  The  work 
was  earned  out  by  Mr.  f.  Thomson,  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Mr.  W,  S.  Weatherley,  of  London, 
was  the  architect.  The  restoration  consists  of  the 
construction  of  a new  chancel,  vestry,  and  porch 
with  new  oak  roof  to  naves  and  aisles,  covered  with 
lead.  1 be  fittings  throughout  are  of  oak,  and  those 
in  the  chancel  are  traced  and  carved,  and  the  pave- 
ment is  m marble.  In  the  triptych  is  a panel 
illustrating  the  Resurrection,  and  also  having  figures 
°l  Baul.  The  north  -subject  shows 

the  Nativity,  and  the  south  “ The  Baptism  of  our 
Lord  by  St.  John.  On  another  side  are  figures  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  Gabriel.  The  font  is  of 
riiabaster,  with  Derbyshire  marble  steps,  and  is  of 


he.xagonal  form.  Three  of  its  panels  are  filled  in 
with  sculpture.  Some  windows  have  been  opened 
out,  which  formerly  were  obstructed  by  mural 
monuments,  and  the  original  level  of  the  nave  has 
been  secured.  The  tower,  in  which  has  been  placed 
a new  peal  of  six  bells,  by  Messrs.  \V.  Taylor  & 
Sons,  Loughborough,  has  been  made  sound,  with 
new  roof  and  restored  pinnacles,  surmounted  with 
vanes.  The  porch  is  rebuilt  upon  the  actual  founda- 
tions which  were  discovered  of  the  original  porch. 
Two  stained  glass  windows  have  been  put  in  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Miss  Ratcliff.  This  part  of  the 
work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Charles  Powell,  of 
London,  and  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London. 
The  new  heating  arrangements  were  completed  by 
Mr.  Messenger,  of  Loughborough.  The  cost  of  the 
restoration  is  about  7,000/. 

Wesleyan  Reform  Chapel.  Cliffe  Bridge, 
YORKSHIRE. — A new  Wesleyan  Reform  Chapel  is 
being  erected  at  Cliffe  Bridge.  Messrs.  Wade  & 
Turner  are  the  architects,  and  the  building  contract 
IS  held  by  Messrs.  J.  & R.  Potter,  of  Barnsley, 
ihe  accommodation  to  be  provided  is  for  200 
persons,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  Sunday- 
school. 

Drill  Hall,  Hartlepool.— On  theand  inst.  a 
drill-hall  was  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Durham  at 
Hartlepool.  The  new  building,  which  faces  the 
N. E,  R.  Station,  is  built  of  red  brick,  from  designs  of 
Mr.  J,  J.  Wilson,  of  West  Hartlepool,  by  Mr.  R.  Watt 
of  that  town.  It  is  7a  ft.  long  by  34  ft.  broad,  and 
has  a slated  and  pitch-pine  roof,  the  portion  of  the 
floor  used  by  the  gunners  being  of  oak.  At  the 
east  end  is  a second  story,  containing  on  its  two 
floors  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers' rooms, 
reading-room,  and  armoury. 


SAN/TAR  y AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS, 

Ruceley  Waterworks.— The  Rugeley  Local 
Board  have  let  the  contract  for  the  construction  of 
brick  service  reservoir  and  laying  of  iron  pipe  mains 
to  Mr.  H.  Shardlow,  Nottingham,  whose  tender 
amounted  to  2,421/.  ; and  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Woodroffe  & Co.  for  the  supply  of  cast-iron  pipes, 
&c..  amounting  to  2,137/.,  has  been  accepted.  The 
engineer  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.E.,  of  Netting- 
ham. 

I.nsanitaryAreas  in  Leeds.  — TheSub-Sanitary 
Committee  of  the  Leeds  Corporation,  which  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  insani- 
tary areas  within  the  city,  held  a meeting  on  the  4th 
inst.,  Alderman  Ward  (the  Chairman)  presiding. 
At  a previous  meeting  the  committee  had  adopted  a 
general  scheme  with  reference  to  the  insanitary 
areas,  and  on  Monday  it  was  resolved  to  instruct  the 
City  Jlngineer  (Mr.  Hewson)  to  divide  the  area 
proposed  to  be  dealt  with  into  six  or  eight  sections, 
and  to  obtain  estimates  as  to  the  probable  cost  of 
dealing  with  each  section,  in  order  that  the  same 
might  be  laid  before  the  General  Committee.  The 
committee  will  then  consider  which  section  shall  be 
dealt  with  first,  and  each  section,  as  dealt  with,  will 
be  laid  out  in  accordance  with  the  general  scheme. 
Toenable  the  Corporation  to  deal  with  the  insanitary 
areas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  a Provisional 
Order,  and  it  is  intended  to  get  the  scheme 
matured,  so  that  application  may  be  made  to 
Parliament  during  the  next  session. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

h'KANCE. — The  exhibition  of  Caillebotte's  paint- 
ings, to  which  we  have  referred,  was  opened  on 


v*c  ll.ivc  ICICIICU,  was 

Monday  last  at  the  Durand  Ruel  Gallery.-^ — There 
is  again  talk  of  the  entire  completion  of  the  Halles 
Centrales  at  Paris,  both  in  regard  to  the  buildings 
and  approaches- The  exhibition  of  the  com- 

petition designs  invited  by  the  Soci^t6  Nationale  des 
Architectes  de  I-' ranee  will  take  place  from  July  3 to 

July  5. It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  Carnavalet 

Museum,  by  the  purchase  of  the  Hotel  le  Peletier 
Saint  Fargneau,  which  would  be  specially  devoted 
to  collections  connected  with  the  revolution  period. 

The  celebrated  group  by  Mercia,  “Quand 

nieme,"  which  represents  an  Alsatian  woman  sup- 
porting a wounded  soldier,  has  been  erected  in  the 
central  alley  of  the  Tuileries  Garden,  near  the 

Carrousel  arch. M.  Desca,  the  sculptor,  has  just 

completed  a monumental  fountain  for  the  town 

of  Tarbes. A new  museum  of  decorative  art  is 

to  be  opened  at  Troyes,  through  the  generous 
assistance  of  a sculptor,  M.  Piat,  who  is  a native 

of  the  Department  de  1’  Aube. The  French 

Archreological  Congress  was  held  at  Saintes  last 
week,  for  three  days. In  the  excavations  under- 

taken at  Tigzirt  near  Dellys  (Algeria)  M.  Gavault, 
architect,  has  discovered  the  remains  of  a large 
basilica.  40  mt^tres  in  length,  and  which  appears  to 
date  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  It  is  covered 
with  numerous  carved  designs  and  ornaments  pre- 
senting, it  is  said,  a curious  analogy  witfi  the 
carvings  of  existing  Kabyle  tribes.  Steles  and  other 
rernains  found  in  the  neighbourhoood  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  church  was  built  near  or  on  the  site 

of  an  older  Pagan  temple. A syndicate  of  the 

inhabitants  and  tradesmen  of  the  Palais  Royal 
quarter  at  Paris  have  got  the  idea  of  “reviving” 
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this  neighbourhood,  once  so  gay  and  now  so 
neglected,  by  the  erection  of  a hippodrome  in_  the 
garden,  which  is  to  preserve  the  general  architec- 
tural harmony  of  the  Palace  and  only  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  garden.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Governmentwill  refuse  to  sanclionthis,  and  will  recog- 
nise that  a better  way  to  revive  the  Palais  Royal 
quarter  would  be  to  pull  down  ruined  bouses  and 

to  open  wider  streets. The  sudden  death  is 

announced  of  a distinguished  landscape-painter,  M. 

Pierre  MousseL M.  Vacherot,  member  of  the 

Soci^t6  Nationale  des  Architectes  Fran^ais.  has  died, 

at  the  age  0147. The  gold  medal  of  the  Soci^l^ 

Centrale  des  Architectes  has  been  awarded,  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres.  to  M.  Jules  Tontain,  former  member 

of  the  Nicole  Fran9aise  at  Rome. It  is  proposed 

to  create  in  Paris  a certain  number  oj  small  hospitals 
for  sick  children,  to  replace  the  Hopital  Troupeau, 
which  is  very  unsuiled  to  deal  with  infectious 
diseases. 

Germ.\ny. — A new  turn  has  been  taken  in  the 
matter  of  the  site  question  of  the  1896  Exhibition, 
since  the  grand  committee  have  unanimously  passed 
a resolution  in  favour  of  asking  the  Emperor  to 
lend  the  Hippodrome  in  the  Thiergarten  for  the 
purposes  of  the  exhibition.  His  Majesty  has, 
however,  refused  his  permission  and  strongly 
recommends  the  Lietzensee  site.  The  matter^  is, 

however,  far  from  being  settled. The  premium 

in  the  competition  for  a monumental  fountain  at 
Stettin  has  been  awarded  to  the  sculptor,  Ludwig 
Manzel,  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Prussian 
Art  Commission.  The  design  takes  the  form  of  a 
female  figure,  representing  Stettin,  enthroned  on  a 
ship.  The  Commission  has  entrusted  the  execution  of 


a statue  of  the  Saviour,  for  the  Emperor  Will 
memorial  church,  to  Professor  Schafer,  the  m 
decorations  will  beby'.Professor  Enke,  Otto  Lessi  _ 

and  others. The  annual  general  meeting  of  the 

Society  for  the  Advancement  of  German  River  and 
Canal  Navigation  was  recently  held  at  Berlin. 
After  the  annual  report  had  been  presented.  Herr 
Moller  lectured  on  the  proposed  Schwerin  Wismar 
canal. A movement  is  on  foot  to  erect  a monu- 
ment to  Hans  von  Bulow  at  Hamburg. The 

Bavarian  Diet  have  declined  to  grant  the  5, coo/, 
necessary  for  a preliminary  survey  in  connexion 
with  the  proposed  Main-Danube  Canal. 

Denmark.  — The  electric  installation  in  the 
Marble  Church  has  been  completed,  and  the  great 


on  a level  with  the  Western  Boulevard,  are  situated 
the  offices  of  the  administration,  the  reading-room 
and  two  designing  rooms.  At  the  back,  overlooking 
the  sea,  is  a large  lecture  hall,  3,500  ft.  square.  The 
collections  of  the  institution  will  be  arranged  on  the 
second  floor,  whilst  the  third  floor  constitutes  a 
residence  for  the  director,  with  an  atelier  for  repro- 
duction. The  building  is  so  large  that  there  is 
room,  for  the  present,  for  some  other  collection.  It 
will  be  lighted  throughout  by  the  electric  light.  The 
total  cost  Ts  estimated  at  375,000  Kr.— — The 
Danish  Government  has  introduced  in  the  Rigsdag 
a bill  for  the  increased  taxation  of  house  property. 

• A new  public  park  has  been  added  to  the  open 

spaces  in  Copenhagen.  It  is  situated  close  to  the 
English  Church,  on  a portion  of  the  Free  Harbour 
site,  and  overlooks  the  Sound.  An  Eiffel  Tower  is 

projected. All  the  streets  in  the  central  and 

fashionable  part  of  the  city  are  at  present  in  a 
chaotic  state,  roadways  and  pavements  having  been 
broken  up,  in  order  to  improve  and  enlarge  the 
sewerage  and  gas  systems  and  cover  the  thorough- 
fares with  asphalte, 

Norway. — A curious  architectural  competition, 
which  has  excited  much  interest  in  Scandinavian 
building  circles,  has  just  been  closed.  A well-known 
Swedish  operatic  singer,  having  married  a wealthy 
Russian  lady  of  title,  some  time  ago  invited 
Scandinavian  architects,  i.e.,  Swedish,  Danish, 
and  Norwegian,  to  compete  in  designing  a villa  on 
an  island  purchased  by  him  in  the  Christiania  fjord, 
to  be  provided  with  all  modern  requirements  and 
built  according  to  a specification,  but  the  style  was 
to  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  competitors.  The 
invitation  has  resulted  in  the  sending  in  of  no  less 
than  232  designs.  There  are  three  good  premiums, 
and  the  jury  selected  by  the  owner  is  beyond  reproach. 
——The  Corporation  of  Christiania  has  commis- 
sioned Herr  V.  Nordan,  a well-known  architect,  to 
erect  the  projected  new  municipal  hospital  in  the 

city. The  premises  of  the  largest  exporter  of  and 

dealer  in  game,  &c.,  in  Norway  have  just  been  com- 
pleted, in  which  structure  the  entire  facade  is 
covered  with  pink  marble  from  the  province  of 
Nordland.  This  is  the  first  building  in  the  capital 
in  which  natural  stone  has  entirely  replaced  stucco, 
and  the  step  is  much  welcomed  by  the  Press.  All 
the  ornamentations,  columns,  &c. , are  also  of  Nor- 
wegian polished  marble  in  various  colours.  The 
sale-rooms  of  the  interior  are  decorated  with  frescoes. 
The  architect  is  Herr  Reuter. new  red- 


organ  is  now  being  mounted".  Professor  Mildahl,  ! brick  structure  in  Gothic  style  has  also  just  been 
the  chief  crown  architect,  states  that  the  entire ! completed  for  the  .Association  of  Physicians  in 
edifice  will  befullycompleted  in  about  three  months,  I Christiania.  The  building  is  surmounted  in  front 
but  worship  will  commence  at  Whitsuntide.  It  has  j by  a piece  of  allegorical  sculpture,  modelled  by  the 
become  necessary,  on  account  of  the  bad  acoustics,  j well-known  sculptor  Herr  B.  Bergslien.^of  a knight 


to  erect  two  pulpits,  one  on  each  side  of  the  altar, 
to  be  used  alternately,  according  to  the  wind,  as  it 
has  been  found  that  either  is  useless  with  certain 
winds.  They  will  be  decorated  with  carving  and 
form  continuations  of  the  balustrades  of  the  altar. 

The  Communal  Hospital  of  Copenhagen  is  to 

be  enlarged  and  improved  at  a cost  of  300,000  Kr.  ; 
whilst  two  new  communal  schools  are  to  be  built. 

The  new  central  premises  of  the  Copenhagen 

Telephone  Company  are  now  almost  completed, 
and  they  will  be  the  largest  of  their  kind  in 
Scandinavia.  The  great  telephone  hall  is  vaulted  and 
surmounted  by  a huge  square  tower  of  iron  girders  I cent, 
rising  50  ft.  above  the  roof,  with  a diameter  of  32  ft., 
and  which  can  receive  4,000  wires.  The  entire 
structure  has  been  designed  and  constructed  by  Herr 
Henrichsen,  member  ot  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
also  of  a firm  of  engineers.  The  premises  are 

situated  in  the  centre  of  Copenhagen. Since  the 

beginning  of  the  spring,  with  milder  weather, 
work  on  the  Glypotothek  or  Art  Gallery  is 
rapidly  progressing.  The  roof  of  the  central 
hall  is  now  being  laid  and  the  yellow  marble 
columns  are  being  mounted  in  the  vestibule. 

The  main  roof  will  be  vaulted,  but  the  roofs  of 
the  two  great  wings  are  to  be  covered  with  glass. 

A new  asylum,  in  red  bricks,  has  been 

completed  in  the  city,  the  architect  being  Herr 

Lendorf.  and  the  cost  35,000  Kr. A new  church, 

the  Gethsemane,  has  been  added  to  those  of  Copen- 
hagen, at  a cost  of  35,000  Kr.  Theframework  is  of  iron. 

A large  well-known  estate  in  Copienliagen,  the 

so-called  Ny  Bakkegaard,  is  being  sold  in  plots,  with 
a view  to  the  erection  of  semi-detached  dwellings  in 
English  style  on  the  site. An  important  new 


houses  are  now  allowed.  A new  municip 
church  has  been  built  facing  the  fjord, 
Gothic  style,  with  ornaments  and  bands  in  whi 
Norwegian  marbles  and  gold.  The  spire  is  ov 
200  ft.  in  height.  The  architect  is  Herr  H.  i 
Berg.  The  interior  is  decorated  with  Biblic 
frescoes. 


MISCELLANEO  US. 

Ward’s  Cellular  Flooring. — This  floor,  mat 
by  Messrs.  B.  Ward  & Co.,  of  Westminster,  is  ? 
application  of  gypsum  in  cellular  slabs,  to  affoi 
protection  to  iron,  provide  ventilation  around  tl 
iron,  and  take  off"  some  of  the  weight  of  concret 
gypsum  being  lighterthan  either  concrete  or  fire-cla. 
As  will  be  seen,  it  forms  naturally  a nearly  smooi 
finish  for  the  ceiling,  and  it  also  checks  that  tran 
mission  of  sound  which  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  ol 
plain  concrete  floor.  The  same  type  of  hoik 
gypsum  slabs  can  also  be  used  as  a fire-resistii 
casing  to  iron  columns.  The  patentees  also  propo 
to  use  these  hollow  slabs  as  a means  of  keepii 
basement  floors  dry. 

Public  Works,  Luton.— The  Town  Coum 
of  Luton  have  decided  to  apply  to  the  Loc 
Government  Board  for  permission  to  borrow  tl 
following  sums  of  money  and  for  the  purpos 
stated 1,400/.,  free  libraries;  2,000/.,  pavii 
works  and  street  improvemet\ts  ; 7,000/. , recreaiU 
grounds,  east  ward,  west  ward.— New,  or  privat 
street  improvement  works  are  in  course  of  constni 
tion  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Free  & Sons,  of  Maide 
bead,  to  the  amount  of  2.550/.,  and  George-street 
the  principal  thoroughfare — has  been  re-pav< 
recently  on  one  side  at  a cost  of  450/.  The  Borou{ 
Surveyor  is  Mr.  T.  Ridyard  Roscoe. — The  Childrao 
Sick  and  Convalescent  Home,  which  is  to  1 


presented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Welch^ 


in  full  panoply  (representing  medicinal  science) 
spearing  a dragon  (representing  disease),  in  the 
style  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  The  architect 

is  Herr  H.  Nissen The  Teetotal  Society  of 

Christiania  has  accepted  the  designs  of  Herr 
J.  O.  Hjorth  for  a new  meeting-house,  a building 
which  promises  to  become  another  ornament 

to  the  capital. A new  building  society,  that 

of  the  “ Christian  Workman,"  has  been 
formed  in  Christiania,  with  380  members.  The 
Sagene’s  Workmen's  Dwelling  Society  shows 
surplus  for  1893  of  370/.,  the  dividend  being  4 per 
cent.  This  flourishing  Society  is  managed  by 
prominent  public  men,  some  being  also  leading 

architects  and  engineers. An  establishment 

now  being  completed  on  the  Holmenkolle, 
mountain  ridge  1,500  ft.  above  sea-level,  overlooking 
Christiania  and  the  fjord,  which  is  to  be  a health 
resort.  The  buildings  are  in  “Old  Norse"  style, 
and  the  interiors,  with  appointments,  are  also  kept 
in  the  same  style  as  far  as  possible.  The 
carved  furniture  is  likewise  Norse,  and  the  walls 
are  hung  with  woven  Norse  tapestries.  There  is 
■eslibule.  > also  a Norse  so-called  “ Peisestue,"  a kind  of 
hall  where  winter  visitors  will  be  cheered  by 
an  enormous  old-fashioned  hearth  and  a log 

fire,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Vikings.  

Hitherto  all  streets  in  Christiania,  e.xcept  three,  have 
been  macadamised,  but  in  the  next  few  years  a 
number  of  thoroughfares  are  to  be  laid  with  wood  or 
asphalte.  at  a cost  of  308,000  Kr,  As  the  former 
kind  of  roads  is  expensive  to  keep  clean,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a saving  of  2,300  Kr.  a year  will  be 

effected  with  the  new  materials. A national 

exhibition  will  take  place  this  summer  in  Tromsb, 


public  building  in  Copenhagen  will  be  ready  for  ] not  far  from  the  North  Cape. The  town  of  Skien. 

occupation  next  month,  viz.,  the  new  Danish  Art  and  I almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago. 
Indu^rial  Museum.  The  ground  floor  is  to  be ! has  now  been  rebuilt,  and  it  has  become  necessary 
occupied  by  public  archives,  and  op  the  first  floor,  to  enlarge  its  boundaries  considerably.  No  timber 


Bridgenorth.  at  an  expense  of  about  2.500/.,  \ _ _ 
opened  by  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  on  the  13th  in? 
The  new  "building  is  situate  upon  the  London-roa 
overlooking  the  town  of  Luton,  and  it  has  bet 
erected  by  Messr.*!.  T.  & E.  Neville  from  tl 
designs  of  Messrs.  J.  R.  Brown  & Son,  architect 
of  Luton.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  la 
summer  by  Lady  Battersea. 

Appointment. — The  Maldon  Union  Rut 
Sanitary  .Authority,  Essex,  at  their  meeting  on  ti 
29tb  ult.  appointed  Mr.  H.  G.  Keywood,  Assist| 
in  the  Borough  Engineer's  Office,  NottinghanM 
the  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  at 
salary  of  200/.  per  annum.  There  were  sevenl 
four  applications. 

Westminster  Abbey. — On  the  31st  ult.  in^t 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  John  Ellis  asked  the  I'ii 
Commissioner  of  Works  whether  any,  and,  if  £ 
what  steps  had  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  recoi 
mendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Weslminsl 
Abbey,  dated  June  24,  1891.  that  no  time  should' 
lost  in  removing  the  houses  in  Old  Palace-yai 
which  not  only  concealed  to  a great  extent  the  arcl 
lecture  of  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  ancit 
Chapter-house,  but  were  also  a constant  source 
danger  to  the  Abbey  from  fire  ; and  whether 
would  give  the  House  an  assurance  on  the  part 
the  Government  that  no  step  of  any  kind  should 
taken  which  would  involve  any  of  the  ground^ 
cleared  being  built  upon  without  the  matter  bei 
fully  discussed  and  decided  by  the  House 
Commons.— Mr.  H.  Gladstone,  in  reply,  said  tl 
for  some  time  past  negotiations  had  been  in  progr 
for  the  removal  of  the  houses.  Arrangements  b 
already  been  arrived  at  for  acquiring  certam. 
terests  including  those  of  the  freeholder  and  I 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  When  the  poss^ 
of  the  property  had  been  obtained,  which  could  i 
be  before  the  middle  of  next  year,  it  was  intended 
soon  as  possible  to  demolish  the  buildings,  when  1 
public  would  be  in  a position  to  judge  what  ou| 
and  what  ought  not  to  be  done.  Parliament  woi 
have  full  opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion  on 
subject. 

School  of  .Architecture.  Liverpool.— 
Wednesday,  at  the  monthly  and  special  meeting 
the  Liverpool  City  Council,  the  Library,  Museii 
Arts,  and  Technical  Instruction  Committee  f 
sented  for  confirmation  an  amended  report  on 
proposed  School  of  .Architecture  and  Applied  A 
The  chief  feature  of  the  report  was  the  formatioi 
a Board  representing  conjointly  the  Corporab 
University  College,  the  Liverpool  Architect' 
Society,  the  Liverpool  Academy  of  Fine  -•\rte, 
Liverpool  Master  Builders’  Association,  and 
Liverpool  BuildingTrades  Federation.  On  this  Be 
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'as  proposed  to  allocate  to  the  Council  six  out 
iixteen  seats.  The  Council  was  recommended  to 
nt  towards  the  school  out  of  the  technical 
truction  fund  r.ooo/.  per  annum.  Sir  \V. 
■wood  moved,  and  Mr.  Willink  seconded,  the 
bption  of  the  report,  .-\lderman  F.  Smith  opposed, 
e Council  were  providing  money  without  having 
itrol.  Mr.  Taggart  said  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
er  of  the  Act  had  been  absolutely  disregarded  by 
' committee,  because  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
idred  of  the  citizens  could  not  avail  themselves 
;i  school  of  architecture.  To  provide  clogs  and 
|i  breakfasts  for  poor  children  might  break  the 
er  of  the  Act,  but  it  would  be  more  common 
se  than  establishing  a school  of  architecture. 

. Burgess  continued  the  discussion  by  observing 
t Mr.  Taggart  professed  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
, working  men,  but  he  might  be  reminded  that  men 
10  had  become  eminent  as  sculptors  and  architects 
1 begun  as  artisans.  The  municipality  ought,  in  its 
in  interest,  to  afford  every  opportunity  to  such  men. 
L Willink,  who  earnestly  defended  the  scheme 
!the  sub-committee,  pointed  out  that  the  working 
n of  Liverpool  hkd  now  no  opportunity  of 
tning  the  artistic  craftsmanship  which  machinery 
iild  not  imitate.  At  present  artistic  work  had  to 
sought  outside  the  city.  Every  year  buildings 
re  being  put  up,  more  and  more  elaborate,  and 
uiring  more  and  more  artistic  craftsmanship, 
nsequently,  every  year  we  more  and  more  went  out- 
e the  city  for  work  which  the  artisans  of  Li%'erpool 
jht  themselves  to  be  able  to  do.  The  school  was 
oily  for  the  benefit  of  working  men,  even  though 
present  working  men  were  not  disposed  to  avail 
mselves  fully  of  the  advantages  offered.  It  was, 
:oursc,  impossible  that  the  school  could  benefit 
n who  had  no  craft  and  depended  simply  on  their 
scles,  but  those  were  only  a portion  of  the  working 
sses  after  all.  Mr.  Taylor  hoped  the  professor  of 
hitecture  would  be  a practical  architect.  The 
iger  was  that  the  school  would  be  academical 
her  than  practical.  Mr.  Willink  said  the  inten- 
t was  that  the  professor  of  architecture  should  be 
horoughly  practical  man.  After  further  discus- 
the  report  was  approved. 


GODDARD  V.  GROSVENOR. 

The  case  of  Goddard  v.  Grosvenor  came  before 
Justice  Charles,  sitting  without  a jury,  in 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  on  the  30th  ult. , 
being  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  R.  W.  K. 
ddard,  an  architect,  to  recover  from  the 
endant,  the  hon.  secretary  of  a committee  formed 
II  to  carry  out  a proposed  enlargement  of  St. 
ul's  Church,  Clacton-on-Sea,  79/.  odd  for  certain 
and  designs,  which  he  alleged  he  had  pre- 
•ed  at  the  request  of  the  enlargement  committee, 
vas  said  that  in  the  first  instance  the  committee 
y proposed  to  alter  one  aisle  at  a cost  of  1,000/., 
it  was  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  when  designing 
that  alteration  if  funds  were  forthcoming  to 
irge  the  whole  church,  so  as  to  seat  1,000 
sons  instead  of  600  as  originally  constructed. 

; plaintiff  alleged  that  the  work  occupied  him 
lleteen  days. 

expert  evidence  was  called  to  show  that  the 
intiffs  claim  was  within  the  charges  fi.xed  by  the 
iversal  custom  and  usage  of  the  profession,  but 
j learned  Judge  said  that  it  was  a question  for 
I judge  and  jury  as  to  what  sum  was  reasonable 
I fair  remuneration  for  work  done  and  services 
dered  in  all  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 

t. 

defendant  admitted  liability  to  the  extent  of  25/., 
ch  he  paid  into  Court. 

;t  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  the  learned 
tee  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  fifty 
jieas,  inclusive  of  the  amount  paid  into  Court, 
ir.  Moresby  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
i Mr.  Houghton  for  the  defendant. 


Major  Speed,  the  tenant,  corroborated  as  to  the 
deprivation  of  light  and  air,  remarking  that  the 
upper  rooms  were  rendered  very  stuffy. 

Cross-e.xamined  by  Mr.  Neville : Witness  called 
the  diminution  of  light  serious.  As  to  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  letting  value,  he  instanced  an  occasion 
when  a medical  man  came  and  looked  at  the  house. 
He  came  again  with  his  wife  and  as  they  left  the 
doctor  complained  of  the  deficient  light  and  came 
no  more. 

Mr.  William  B.  Catherwood,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, also  corroborated,  and  this  concluded  the 
plaintiffs  case. 

Mr.  Woodd,  architect  and  surveyor  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  residing  at  5,  New  Bond-street,  was  then 
called  for  the  defence.  He  said  he  had  considered 
the  effect  on  the  access  of  light,  though  he  confessed 
that  he  had  not  seen  the  rooms  before  the  altera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thomas,  member  of  the  firm  of  Rogers, 
Jarman,  & Thomas,  auctioneers  and  surveyors,  said 
he  visited  No.  10  and  No.  12  with  a view  of  seeing 
what  the  difference  in  the  letting  value  was  by 
reason  of  the  alleged  obstruction.  In  his  opinion 
the  value  did  not  differ  to  a material  extent. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Haldane:  Substantially. 
Mr.  Thomas,  you  think  that  this  bouse  is  just  as 
good  a house  for  letting  purposes  as  any  other 
house  in  the  row  ? 

Witness : I do. 

Mr.  Haldane  : There  is  no  difference  of  any  sort  ? 

Witness : No. 

Mr.  Cummings,  architect  and  surveyor,  and  Mr. 
James  Parke,  builder,  having  also  given  evidence, 

Mr.  Neville  addressed  the  Court  contending  that 
the  plaintiffs  were  not  entitled  to  claim  for  loss  of 
prospects.  He  submitted  that  they  were  only 
entitled  to  claim,  if  at  all,  in  respect  of  the  light ; 
and  that  there  had  been  an  enormous  exaggeration 
in  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiffs.  Therefore  small 
damages  should  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Haldane,  in  reply,  said  the  house  was  worth 
something  over  3,000/.  Here  was  an  alteration 
wrongly  made  and  the  injury  done  was  substantial, 
so  the  damages  must  be  in  proportion. 

His  lordship,  in  a brief  judgment,  said  the  only 
question  was  the  amount  of  damage  and  this  he 
assessed  at  130/. 

Judgment  for  plaintiffs  with  costs. 


I LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

BAILLIE  V.  CAMPBELL. 

;His  w.is  an  action  which  was  tried  before  Mr. 
;ice  Romer,  in  the  Chancery  Division,  on  the 
inst.  The  plaintiffs  were  Mrs.  Anna  Glentwortb 
•lie,  widow,  and  Hugh  Smith  Baillie  ; and  the 
;ndant  Mr.  Frederick  Lorn  Campbell,  who  was 
i for  damages  for  alleged  obstruction  of  light 
air,_  upon  premises  No.  10,  Cranley  Gardens, 
th  Kensington ; and  an  injunction  was  sought 
raining  the  continuance  of  the  obstruction.  The 
:nce  was  one  of  general  denial. 

Ir.  R.  B.  Haldane,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  Beckett 
rell,  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs  ; and  Mr.  R. 
'ille,  Q.C..,  and  Mr.  Fellows,  for  the  defendant, 
rofessor  Banister  Fletcher  was  the  first  witness 
the  plaintiffs.  He  said  he  inspected  the  premises 
re  month  of  March  last,  and  in  his  opinion  the 
ruction  caused  by  the  erection  in  the  adjacent 
nises.  No.  12.  was  such  as  to  cause  substantial 
ry  to  the  lights  and  windows  of  No.  10.  There 
a loss  of  five-eighths  of  sky  surface  to  one 
low.  He  had  not  considered  the  effect  of  it  to 
letting  value  of  the  house, 
y his  lordship ; He  should  say  the  effect  upon 
letting  value  would  be  to  reduce  it  by  about  10/. 


DANGEROUS  STRUCTURES. 

IMPORTANT  POINT  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS  ACT. 

The  case  of  ex  parte  Herring  came  before  Justices 
Cave  and  Collins  sitting  as  a Divisional  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  on  Monday,  it  being  an  application 
on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  some  houses  in  Wands- 
worth to  set  aside  ten  orders  made  by  Mr.  Biron, 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  under  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act  for  pulling  down  some  water-closets 
and  wash-houses  at  the  backs  of  houses  in 
Richmond-road  and  Charles-street,  Wandsworth, 
as  being  "dangerous."  on  the  ground  that  such 
orders  could  only  be  made  when  the  structures 
were  dangerous  to  passengers.  The  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act  {18  & 19  Viet.  c.  122,  s.  69)  gives 
power  to  the  Local  Authority  (which  has  been  now 
transferred  to  the  London  County  Council),  on  their 
receiving  a complaint  that  any  structure  in  any 
building  or  wall  is  in  a dangerous  state,  to  require 
their  Surveyor  to  make  a survey  and  report,  and  if 
he  reports  that  the  structure  is  dangerous  to 
passengers,  then  to  order  it  to  be  shored  up  for  the 
protection  of  passengers ; and  on  his  making  a 
complaint  to  a Magistrate,  he  may  order  the 
structure  to  be  pulled  down.  The  report  in  question 
did  not  state  that  the  structures  were  dangerous  to 
passengers,  or  passers  by,  but  it  showed  that  they 
were  dangerous  to  the  inmates  of  the  houses. 

The  magistrate  refused  to  stale  a case,  and 
Mr.  H.  Tindal  Atkinson  moved  for  a rule  or  order 
in  the  nature  of  a mandamus  to  compel  him  to  do 
so.  He  contended  that  the  order  to  pull  down 
could  only  be  made  when  the  report  showed  danger 
to  passengers  or  passers  by. 

Mr,  Justice  Cave,  in  giving  judgment,  .said  that  if 
the  learned  counsel's  contention  were  right  the 
effect  would  be  to  narrow  or  defeat  a very  salutary 
statute,  and  in  his  opinion  the  application  ought  to 
be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Justice  Collins  concurred,  and  the  application 
was  accordingly  dismissed. 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  June  8. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  C.  Vernon  Boys  on  ‘‘The 
Newtonian  Constant  of  Gravitation."  9 p.m. 

Saturday,  June  9. 

St.  Paul's  Ecelesiological  Society. — Visit  to  the  church 
of  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Evelyn  White,  F.S.A. 

Monday,  June  ii. 

Royal  Institute  0/  British  Architects. — The  Fifteenth 
Genera!  Meeting  (Business)  of  the  Session  : (t)  To  receive 
the  Report  of  the  Scrutineers  appointed  by  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  to  direct  the  election  of  the  Council, 
Standing  Committees,  &c.,  for  the  year  of  office  1894-95. 
(a)  The  President  to  move  " That  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  has  learned  with  much  satisfaction  that 
the  position  of  Architecture  will  be  duly  recognised  in  the 
Droposed  Teaching  University  for  London,  by  the  inclusion 
among  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  a member  to  he 
appointed  by  the  Institute,  and  that  the  Institute  cordially 
desires  to  render  every  assistance  in  its  power  I ’ 
establishment  of  such  University."  • ' ^ 

Dicksee  and  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  ti 
questions  relating  to  the  qualificatior 
Fellows.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  June  14. 

Society  0/ Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Friday,  June  15. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Excursion  to  the  site 
of  the  proposed  Elan  Water  Supply  of  the  Birmingham 
Corporation. 

Saturday,  June  16. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Eton  College,  &c. 
Train  at  1.37  p.m.  from  Waterloo. 

Architectural  Association  Camera  Club.  — Visit  to 
Brewer's  Hall,  Addle-street,  E.C.  2.30  p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — E.xcursion  to  the  site 
of  the  proposed  Elan  Water  Supply  of  the  Birmingham 
Corporation.  (Second  day.) 


(3)  Mr.  Bernard 
raise  and  discuss 
and  election  of 


-H 


-f- 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Strike  in  the  Southport  Building 
Trade.  — The  bricklayers'  labourers’  strike  in 
Southport  has  been  settled  by  the  men  accepting  the 
employers'  offer  of  sixpence  per  hour. 

Strike  of  Burnley  Joiners,— On  theist  inst., 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Burnley,  numbering 
over  300,  stopped  work  for  an  advance  of  wages 
pd  a reduction  of  hours.  The  advance  demanded 
is  id.  per  hour.  An  offer  of  the  masters  to  give  an 
advance  of  ^d.  per  hour  now,  and  the  remaining  ^d. 
in  six  months,  having  been  unanimously  rejected, 
the  building  trade  of  the  town  will  be  paralysed 
during  the  continuance  of  the  strike. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPHCIPJCATIONS. 

10,420. —Water  Supply  Apparatus:  /.  Shanks.^ 
Special  construction,  consisting  of  a hollow  rim  round  the 
basin,  with  a groove  to  direct  the  discharge  of  the  flushing 
water  to  the  outlet,  with  separate  compartments  in  cistern, 
and  an  arrangement  for  supply  to  series  of  closets,  form  the 
substance  of  this  specification. 

•t.939-— Spring  Fastener  for  Doors:  F.  Somer- 
jffl/M.— This  is  an  automatic  door  fastener,  with  a spring 
latch  and  a bolt  controlled  by  a spring,  so  that  the  bolt  is 
fixed  into  a corresponding  hole  so  soon  as  the  door  is 
released. 

12,274.— Swivelling  Doors:  H.  G.  Fastening 

by  means  of  bolt.s  or  rods  are  provided  to  swivelling  doors 
such  as  are  in  use  in  hospitals,  &c.,  but  for  use  principally 
board  ship  for  state-rooms,  cabins,  &c.  By  means  of  this 
fastening  the  doors  can  be  locked  in  any  position,  as  in 
warm  weather,  partly  open  to  cause  a draught  and  flow  of 
cool  air,  or  in  cold  weather  to  avoid  a draught  and  secure 
absolute  privacy. 

12,468.— I, MiTATioN  Marble:  Goegg  and  another. 

— A product  of  limestones  calcined  in  a special  way  and  in 
certain  proportion  to  other  earths.  Colouring  matters  are 
added  in  the  usual  way  to  imitate  different  building  stones 
or  marble. 

12,472.— Ornamental  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.  : A.  Shel- 
merdine.—Th^  face  of  the  brick,  tile,  or  walling  is  orna- 
mented by  opal-coloured  or  pot  glass,  and  a rough  backing 
IS  supplied  so  .as  to  render  the  adhesion  to  the  wall  perfect. 

4,223.— .Artificial  Stone  or  Marble:  P.  Baumert. 
—The  greater  portion  of  this  artificial  stone  is  composed  of 
a low  value  material,  such  as  sand,  comminuted  slag.  &c., 
solidified.  This,  mixed  with  a suitable  binding  material, 
serves  as  a backing  for  marble  ora  superior  material  ground 
to  a fine  powder  and  similarly  solidified  and  fixed. 

4,389.— Inlet  Sewer  Ventilator  : M.  Martin.— 
object  of  ibis  ventilator  is  to  give  a current  of  fresh  air  to  a 
main  drain,  and  prevent  the  exit  of  foul  air  through  the 
inlet,  shafts  being  provided  for  the  exit  of  the  foul  air. 
Mica  flaps  and  fillets  act  as  a flap  valve  to  prevent  the  exit 
of  the  foul  air. 

6,o38.~Automatically  Disinfecting  : B.  Claudtr.— 
The  contrivance  consists  of  a receiver  with  a mixture  of 
fluid  disinfectant,  carbolic  acid,  chlorate  of  iron,  &c.,  &c. 
The  disinfectant  is  allowed  to  flow  by  opening  a flush-cock 
into  the  flushing-pipe.  As  soon  as  this  operation  is  over, 
the  receiver  is  closed  till  it  is  filled  again  with  disinfectant 
from  a reserve  receiver.  Double  valves  are  employed,  and 
when  one  is  open  the  other  is  closed,  thus  controlling  the 
flow  of  the  liquid. 

new  applications  for  letters  patent. 

May  21. — 9,836,  J.  Parr  and  others,  Facing  and  Enamel- 
ling Bricks  and  other  Structural  or  Ornamental  Pieces  for 
Building  and  other  Architectural  Purposes. —9,858,  W. 
Quelch,  Sash  Windows.— 9,860,  F.  Golby,  Pressed  Glass 
Plates  for  Lining  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c. 

May  23.— 9,903,  J.  Phillips,  Hinges.— 9,923,  J.  and  J. 
Hastwell,  Window-sash  Fastener  and  Ventilator  combined. 
—9,948,  H.  Maurer,  Porous  Bricks.— 9,956,  C.  Polain, 
Screw  Nail. 

May  23.-10,035,  J.  Fox,  Paving  Bricks. 

May  24.-10,062,  T.  Dowd,  Window  and  Door  Fas- 
teners.—10,085,  A.  Cay,  Ornamental  Sheet  Glass.— 10,086, 

L Hamilton,  Composition  of  Bricks,  S:c.  — 10,094,  J. 
Wilson,  Self-acting  Draught-preventer. 

May  25.-10,136,  J.  Colong,  Door  Hatches.— 10,157,  T. 
Templeman,  Syphon  Flushing  Cistern.— 10,189,  G-  Charlier, 
Combined  Sliding  Sashes  and  Hinged  Casements  for 
Windows. 

provisional  specifications  accepted. 

7U49i  H.  Lake,  Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water-closets.- 


Paint  Compound  or  Pigment.— 8,417,  R.  McDonald,  Waste- 
water  Preventers  for  Flushing.— 8.984,  W.  Mann  and  J 
Pullan,  Machines  for  Pressing  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.— 3,435. 
V.  Knowles,  Ventilator  for  Builders,  S:c. 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENT. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Optn  to  Opposition/or  Two  Months.) 

12,618,  A.  Allan  and  others,  Window  Sashes. — 18,765, 

H.  Taylor,  T Squares,  &c. — i4,5sr,  G.  McTear,  Flax  or 
Vegetable  Fibre  Roofing. — 6,817,  G.  Freeman  and  W. 
Shoosmith,  Sanitary  Pipes,  &c.— 7,948,  G,  and  I.  Brown, 
Hand  Planes. 

> ■»-  I 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Mav  28.— By /Fodif  Kirby:  55,  Seaton-st.,  Chelsea, 

U.L  430  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6.,  r.  35/.,  360/.— By  E.  Robins  <Sp 
/fine:  I.g.r.  of  50/.,  Weymouth-ter.,  &c.,  Hackney,  u.t. 
20  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  590/. — By  Hunter  Hunter:  23,  25, 
Anatola-rd.,  Highgate,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  i*/.,  tool.  \ 28,  30, 
Girdlestone-rd.,  u.t.  3$  yrs.,  g.r.  12/  , 225/.— By  Pnckett 
Ellis:  7,  Exhibition.rd.,  Kensington,  f.,  r.  100/., 
i,66of. — Orj^ll,  Swann,  <&*  Orgill : “The  Utto.xeter 
Brewery,”  Utt'oxeter,  f.,  and  26  f.,  1.  and  c.  houses  and 
cottages,  25,250/. — By  Hampton  iSP  Sons:  “Newington 
House,"  near  Wallingford,  and  45  acres,  f.,  3,020/. — By 
Rogers,  Chapman,  S'  Tko/iias:  I. g.r.  of  iti/..  Cumber* 
land*st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  reversion  for  5 yrs., 

I, 733/.  ; i.g  r.  of  176/.,  Cumberland-st.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r. 
19s.,  ditto  3f  yrs.,  3,065/.  ; i.g.r.  of  joo/.j  Gloucester- 
st.,  43  yrs.,  g.r.  9s.,  ditto  3}  yrs.,  1.777/-;  ‘-g.r.  of  36/., 
Suthcrland-pl.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  ditto  4!  yrs.,  574/.; 
i.g.r.  of  35/.,  Clarendon-st.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  ditto  4^ 
yrs.,  525/.— By  R.  Haddock : 44  to  50  (even),  Upper 
Tooling-ri,  iJpper  Tooling,  f.,  r.  130/.,  r,6io/.:  i to  4, 
Denmark-ter.,  f.,  r.  220/.  14s.,  4,255/.:  46,  47,  Denmark-rd., 

f. ,  r.  60/.,  700/.;  J,  Dennmrk-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  r. 
45/-.  45°/.;  i-g-P-  of  >o/.  los.,  Worple-rd.,  Wimbledon,  u.t. 
57  yrs.,  g-r.  10s.,  210/.:  f.g.r.  of  25/.  los.,  Hill-rd.,  rever- 
sion in  57  yrs.,  1,145^-:  f-g-t*  of  17/.  los.,  ditto  in  50  yrs., 
705/.;  7,  Durnsford  Villas,  Wandsworth,  f.g.r.  6/.,  ditto  in 
52  yr.s.,  150/.;  39,  41,  St.  Peter's-rd.,  Croydon,  f.,  r.  82/., 
1,050/. 

May  29. — By  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons,&‘  Cassell:  Crabble, 
Dover,  f.  house,  650/. — By  /.  H.  Buhner  : 130,  132,  and 
134,  Brayard-rd.,  Peckh.Tm,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  695/.  ; 
53.  54.  Prince‘s-rd.,  Bermondsey,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  5s., 
*35/-  ; 23,  Enid-st.,  u.t.  23  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  140/. — By  R. 

A.  G.  Thorowsood:  Tithe  rent  charge  of  70/.  a year, 
Little  .Amwell,  Herts.  700/. ; 30a,  Marriott-rd.,  Tollington* 
pk.,  f.,  700/.;  5,  6,  Lower-pk.-ter.,  Southgate,  f.,  r. 

55/.  los.  ; and  a plot  of  f.  land,  96%  ; 49,  Milton-rd., 
Walthamstow,  u.t.  85  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  ss.,  r.  20/.,  295/.  ; 
“ Harriet  Villa,”  Acacia-rd. . Wood  Green,  f.,  r.  20/., 
240/.  ; f.g.r.  of  4/.  10s.,  Acacia-rd.,  reversion  in  69  yrs., 
ico/.  : 49,  Brackenbury-rd.,  Hammersmith,  u t.  69  >ts.  , 

g. r.  5/.,  r.  30/.,  300/.  ; t,  Orchard-rd.,  Shepherd's  Bush, 

u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  26/.,  290/. — By  E.  Millarii : .Annual 
charge  of  34/.  secured  upon  rectory  and  tithes,  Hartfield, 
Sussex,  530/.  ; f g.r.  of  65/.,  High-st.,  Stratford,  reversion 
in  83  yrs.,  1,750/. ; f.g.r.  of  150/.,  ditto  in  81  yrs.,  3,300/.— 
By  U'.  IF,  Read  Co.  : 28  to  46.  even,  Beaconsfield-rd., 
Canning  Town,  u.t.  97  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.  5s.,  Sooi. ; 16, 

Tennyson-rd.,  Kilbum,  u.u  93  yrs.,  gr.  5/.  10s.,  r.  30/.,  225/. 
—By  Eurber,  Price,  Eurler:  22,  23,  23^,  Wheler-st., 
Spitalfields,  f.,  area  2,070  ft.,  i.oio/.  ; 23.  26,  Omiond-yd., 
Bloomsbury,  f.,  r.  154/.,  1,200/. ; 49,  Hyde-rd.,  Hoxton, 
f-,  325/.;  No.  465,  Park-rd.,  Battersea,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 


10/.,  500/. — By  /.  R.  Kemp  dP  Co. : The  f.  house 
“ Oakleigh,”  Edgware,  and  3 a.  2 r.  33  p.,  3,500/.  ; a plot 
of  f.  land,  1 a.  o r.  28  p.,  850/. ; I.g.r.  of  35/.,  Hyde  Pk.- 
sq.,_  u-t.  39  >TS.,  670/.  ; i.g.r.  of  180/.,  Portsdown-rd., 
Maida  Vale,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  90/.  4s.,  1,450/. — By  Edwin 
Smith  dr*  Co.  ; 57,  Alarloes-rd.,  Kensington,  f.,  r.  52/.  los., 
970/.  ; 63,  North  End-rd  , u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  i/.  18s.,  300/.  ; 

f. g.r.  of  3/.  15s.,  Churchill-rd.,  Homerton,  reversion  in 

71  yrs.,  90/. ; f.g.r.  of  5/.,  Spencer-rd.,  Highgate,  ditto  in 

72  yrs.,  r2o/.  ; f.g.r.  of  5/.,  ditto  in  72  yrs.,  120/.  ; 
45,  Holland-rd.,  Kensington,  f.,  r.  90/.,  1,225/. — By  7'.  H. 
Turner:  99,  105,  Winchester-st.,  King's  Cross,  u.t.  49  yrs., 

g. r.  lo/.,  r.  68/.,  665/. 

May  30 — By  G.  IF.  Potter:  5,  Lawn-rd.,  Haverstock 
Hill,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.,  700/. — By  H.  Griffin  : L.g.r.  of 
54/.,  Home-rd,,  Battersea,  u.t.  79  yrs..  845/. — By  C.  C. 
Taylor  &-»  Son .'  180,  Hanbury-st.,  Mile  End,  f..  r.  34/., 
455/.  ; I,  Russell-st.,  Gravesend,  f.,  180/. — By  Inman  dr> 
Co.:  22,  24,  Blagrave-rd.,  Xotting  Hill,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r. 
14/.,  r.  60/.,  390/.  ; 7,  Bevington-rd.,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r,  7/., 
r.  30/.,  205/. — By  B.  Bro^wn  : 13,  Elizabetb-rd..  Upton  Pk., 
f.,  300/.  : f.g.r.  of  110/.,  Queen-st..  Tower  Hill,  reversion 
in  28  yrs.,  5,100/. ; f.g.r.  of  100/.,  Clifton  Hill,  New  Cross- 
rd.,  ditto  in  54  yrs.,  2,500/.  ; fg.r.  of  89/.,  Angus-si.,  ditto 
in  73  yrs.,  2,228/. ; 76,  78,  80,  Chathara*rd.,  Wandsworth, 
f.,  710/. — By  F.  J.  Bisl/y  Sons:  15,  rs-j,  Hadland-st., 
Rotherhithe,  u.t,  62  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  55.,  445/.  ; 65,  Rolls-rd., 
Bermondsey,  u.t.  52  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  260I. — By  Farebrother, 
Ellis,  Clark,  d?*  Co. : i,  Wellington-st  , Strand,  u.t.  24 
yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  r.  200/.,  1,850/.  ; 7,  Wellington-st.,  u.t.  24 
jTS.,  g.r.  18/.  ns.,  r.  160/.,  1,300/. — By  Alfred  Richards : 
No.  44,  Gray's  Inn-rd.,  f.,  r.  200/.,  3,000/. ; 48,  50,  Gray's 
Inn-rd.,  f.,  r.  400/.,  5,975/.  : 7,  The  Pavement,  Clapham 
Common,  f.,  r.  lao/.,  t,8oo/. ; 199,  201,  Northumberland 
Pk.,  Tottenham,  ii.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  625/.  ; f.g.r.  of  10/, 
Eastward-st.,  Bow,  reversion  in  85  yrs.,  215/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
37/.  10s.,  Langford-rd.,  Fulham,  ditto  in  92  yrs.,  840/.  ; 
f.g.r.  of  22/.  los  , B.igley  Lane,  ditto  in  92  yrs.,  4^/  ; an 
enclosure  of  f.  lanil,  Chingford-rd..  Wallh.amstow, 
13  a.  I r.  15  p.,  1,000/.  ; two  f.  cottages,  Chingford,  455/. — 
By  .-I.  Sa7'ille  (at  Biggleswade);  “ Caldecote,”  Biggles- 
wade, 8oa.’3r.  up.,  f.,  r.  196/.,  6,000/. 

May  31. — By  G.  H.  Mastertnan : 27,  Gresham-rJ., 
Bri.xton,  u.t.  69  yTS.,  g.r.  61.  los.,  400/.;  18,  Cottage-lane, 
Ciiy-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  33/.  i6s.,  190/. — By  Broad 
dr*  Wiltshire  : 13,  Cromwell-rd.,  Holloway,  f.,  r.  33/.  16s., 
255/.:  107,  109,  St.  John's-rd.,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r. 
72/.,  525/.;  182,  Loveridge-rd.,  Kilburn,  u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.  JOS.,  165/. — By  Matthnvs  dr*  Matthews  : 50,  Carlton 
Hill,  St.  John's  Wood,  f.,  9^.— By  IF.  A.  Blakemcre: 
38  to  44  (even),  Canterbury-rd.,  Croydon,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r. 
28/..  550/. — By  Smith  dr*  Hall:  “Shrub  Cottage." 

I Woking,  a plot  of  f.  land,  and  i to  4,  Oakfield-ter.,  f., 

I 2,300/. — By  dr*  G.  Geen:  Five  plots  of  f.  land,  Potter's 
I Bar,  395/.  ; 162  to  174  even.  Farmer’s-rd.,  Kennington,  u.t. 

' 71  ys.,  g.r.  35/.,  1,225/. — By  Stimson  Sons : 26  to  32 

j even,  Kent  House-rd.,  Sydenham,  f.,  r.  91/.,  940/. ; 8 to  11, 
Hillmore-grove,  f.,  56^.  ; 13  to  19  odd,  Heathfield  Nth., 
j Twickenham,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  25/.,  500/. ; 75,  Corrancc- 
j rd..  Brixtoii,  f.,  470/.  ; 23,  24,  Rranksome-rd.,  u.t.  73  yrs., 

' g.r.  5/.,  390/.  ; 64  to  72,  Cornwall-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r. 

I 10/.,  830/.  ; 3,  5,  7,  Allington-si.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  7/,  los., 
j 370/-;  200  to  212  even,  Rommany-rd.,  Norwood,  f.,  1,150/.; 
I 43,  Reedham-st.,  Peckham,  u.t.  S2  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  30/., 
j 250/. ; “ Eimlield,"  Half  Moou-lane,  Dulwich,  u.t.  57  yrs., 
j g.r.  zgl.  11s.  6d.,  800/,  ; 41,  Bronifelde-rd.,  Clapham,  u.t. 


67  yrs., 


:.r.  9-^.  9s,,  490/. ; 36,  Lawrence-rd.,  Bow,  u.t.' 
. , „ 5/-.  r-  300/.  ; fg.r.  of  yl.  JOS.,  Beamish-rc 

Edmonton,  reversion  in  92  yrs.,  150/.— By  Dyer,  Son  I 
Hilton:  F.g.r.  of  6/.,  High-st.,  I.ewisham,  reversion, 
- yrs.,  215/. ; f.g.r.  of  48/.  15s.,  High-st.,  ditto  in  37  to 
. 5.,  2,o8oi. ; f g.r.  of  94/.  2s.,  High-st.,  ditto  in  50  and 
yrs.,  2,865/.  : 191  to  '97  odd,  High-st.,  f.,  r.  146 
i,6ooZ.  ; f g.r.  of  297/.  17s..  Limes  Grove,  reversioo-' 
37  to  61  yrs.,  8,638/.  ; 16,  18,  Limes  Grove,  f.,  r.  56 
555/.;  the  f.  residence  “The  Limes,”  r.  80/.,  i,8io/J 
By  Nezvbon  dr*  Co.:  66,  East-st.  Manchestcr-sq.,  u 
33  ys-j  g-r-  23''-.  530/’- : 2.  Hotmdalc-rd.,  Stamford  Hi 
u.t.  66  yrs.,  g r.  10/.,  r.  42/.,  370/.  ; 117,  Blenheim-cre 
Notting  Hill,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  2s.,  r.  50/.,  375/.  ; 
Elgin-cre-s.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  285/.  ; 4,  6, 
Rociiffe-st.,  City-rcl.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  24/.,  r.  140/.,  1 
55i  57,  66,  68,  Mayton-st.,  Holloway,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g 
10/.  10s.,  r.  127/.,  95o4j  1 to  7,  Gordon-pl.,  f.,  r 38 
730/. ; four  f.  villas,  Davis  Lane,  Leytonstone,  875. 
23,  -Alierton-rd.,  Stoke  Newington,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  7/., 
42/.,  430/.  ; 24,  .-Mlerton-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  42 
430/.  : 28  to  39  (odd),  Stanbury-rd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  81  yr 
g.r.  27/.,  1,170/.  : 25,  Adoiphus-st.,  Deptford,  f.,  3rs< 
9,  It,  Ferntower-rd.,  Highbury,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  la/.  i* 
r.  85/.,  670/.  : a plot  of  f.  land,  W.-\lpole-rd.,  Tedding^ 
350/.— By  Humbert,  Son,  dr*  Flint : \\\^  f.  resides 
“ Gartlet,"  Ciarendon-rd.,  Watford,  2,825/.;  'wo  plot3 
f.  land,  Eastcourt-rd.,  650/.  ; 35,  37,  51  to  61  (ow 
Eastcourt-rd.,  f.,  1,745/.  ; 50,  Crowndale-rd.,  Cam# 
lown,  u.t.  t6  yrs.,  g.r.  23/.,  r.  50/.,  180/.;  15,  C.imd< 
st.,  u.t.  16  >•«.,  g.r.  30/.,  155/. 

June  I. — By  H.  C.  Newson:  161,  Drury-lane,  f.  r 50 
750/.— By  Tophs  dr*  Harding:  i,  2,  Cope-st.,  Depifoi 
-ut.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  _ 24,  300/.— By  Douglas  young:! 

lam.  li  t.  J.l  Tire  rr  r m) 


Osborne-ter.,  Clapham,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s., 

280/.;  3,  Peckham-rd.,  Camberwell,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r!  sii.  0 
r.  90/.,  100/. — By  Baker  dr*  Sens:  i to  5,  Gervaise-te 
West  Tilbury,  and  a plot  of  land,  f.,  46s/. ; enclosure  of 
land,  Drayton  Par.stow,  Bucks,  7^  acres,  550/.;  a plot- 
f.  land,  Ordnance-rd.,  Enfield,  31/. — By  A.  I'ret'ost^ 
Son:  13,  .Me>'nell-rd.,  Hacknt 


ion:  13,  17,  .Me>'nell-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g 
2/.  6s.,  630*.;  66,  Gore-rd.,  u.t.  60  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  405 
f.g.r.  of  io4,  Lonsdale-rd.,  Leytonstone,  reversion  in 
>TS.,  290/.— By  Holcombe  dr*  Betts;  12,  13,  Charles^ 
Hatton  Garden,  “The  Sir  Ralph  .Abercrombie  ' publ 
house,  and  i to  7,  Abercrombie-pl.,  f.,  5,000/.;  it,  W« 
moulh-st.,  Ponland-pl.,  u.t.  19  yrs.,  g.r.  50/.,  r.  acxj/.,  s,5ic 
53,  55,  57,  Plaistow-rd.,  Plaistow,  u.t.  56  yrs., g.r.  11/., 65c 


73,  77,  Plaistow-rd^u.L  57  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  los.’,  510/.;  f.| 


of  10/.,  Freemont-st.,  Hackney,  reversion  in  72  yrs.,  . 
By  G.  Pearce  dr*  Sons:  Fg.r.  of  7/.  4s.,  Adolphuti 
Deptford,  ditto  in  68  yrs.,  190/.  ; f.g.r.  of  14/.  8s.,  W.arwk 
st.,  dittoin  63  yrs.,  3704  ; f.g.r.  of  9/.  12/.,  Idonia-sL^  di 
in  62  yrs.,  255/.  ; f.g.r.  of  7/.  i6s.,  Wilcox-rd.,  Wam 
worth,  ditto  in  38  yrs.,  195/.;  f.g.r.  of  84,  Bradley-s 
ditto  m 44  yrs.,  200/.  ; 317,  3r9,  321,  Wandswonh-rd.,  v 
40  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  r.  110/.,  745/.;  ii,  Devonshire-rd.,4 
40  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  r.  32/.,  275/.  ; a yearly  rent  of .. 
Cornwa!l-st.,  Fulham,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  50/. ; 40,  CharleM 
Hoxton,  f.,  r.  60/.,  890/.  ; 28,  Shaftesbury-rd.,  u.t.  7 yi 
g.r.  3/.,  r.  28/.,  75/.  ; 3 to  J7  (odd),  Halcomb-sl.,  u-L 
yrs.,  g.r.  i64  t6s.,  640/.  ; 2,  4,  Brackyln-st.,  u.t.  35  y 
g.r.  17/.,  r.  59/.,  300/.;  ts,  Brunswick -st.,  Hackaey,  f. 
40/.,  465/.  : 7,  Teesdale-st.,  f.,  r.  19/.,  265/. 

[Contractions  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freeB 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r. 


mprovecl  ground-rent : g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for 

. tor  Ireehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; I.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
isiimated  rental ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
innum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
•quare  ; pi  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
I'd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


feak,  E.I.  ..load  lo/o/o 
lequoia,U.S,ft.cu  a/3 
ish,  Canada  load  a/ic/o 

tirch,  do, 3/5/0 

;_lra.  do.  ....  j/io/o  4/15/0 
Dantsic,  See.  1/5/0  3/5/0 

a/io/o  4,15/0 

Canada 5/,o/o  7/0/0 

"ine,  Canada  red  aho/o  a/-'- 
Do.YeUow....  3/10/0  Jiyo 
ath.Dantsic.fath  4/10/0  s/io/o 

r-  St.  Petersburg..  5/0/06/10/0 

ainscot,  Rio’ 

Stc.,  log. 
dessa,  cro 
'eals,  Finland 

andi  iststdioo  8/0/a  lo/io/o 
7'»o/o  s'o/o 

s,?' 

istyellow  10/0/013/10/0 
Do.  and  yellow  B/o/o  9/0/0 
8/10/0  ii/o/o 

^»eSea 8/0/0  t6'io/o 

CMada,  Pine  ist  aa/io/o  39/0/0 
Do.  do.  and....  17/0/0  18/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  *c.  7/10/0  io,s'o 
S°-  'St  9/0/0  ii/o/o 

Do.  do.  3rd  Se 

6/10/e  7/10,0 

!W  j/gyg 

s/o/o  is/o/o 


. Cuba.,  ft. 
Honduras,  d/c 
^ogany,  Cuba 
Domingo, 
_ cargo  av. 
■leidcan  do.  do. 
fobasco  do,  do. 
Jonduras  do.  .. 
" Turkey  ton 

-J.  Rio 

^ahla 

■ini^  St.  Do. 


New  Brunswick 
attens,  aU  kinds 
00  ring  ^boards, 


0/10/0  0/15/0 
0/7/6  o’  • 
0/5/0 
?3i 
/3i 
I3i 


!l! 

4/0/0 
7'o/o  iS/d/o 
fi/0/0  17/0/0 


METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  In  Scot- 

Bar.  Welsh.'  Ui” 

London 5/17/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 

nSSUhlb,; 

cake  and  Ingot  40/15/0  41/s'o 
B«t  selected  ..  4,/, 5/0  J^j/o 
Sheets,  strong.,  co/0/0  0/0/0 

brands 

Sheet,  ^glish, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  tt. 
and  upwards...,  10/15/0  0/0/0 

zTSl-aSh  ■-«“ 

vS; i/r  ■«“ 

;Sl  ,t& 

iiSS.-:::;:;:: 


Linseed  ton  20/13/6  so/15/0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  28/10/a  ofe/o 

Rapeseed,  English 


Do.  brown 

Cottonseed  ref, 

Lubricating! 'uis:  *^0/0  ‘slit 
^barrel  o/as/o  0/0/0 


. 20/15/021 


Archangel o/it/o 


GREAT  1‘ARMOLITH.— For 

2 adjoining  the  school,  Ortnesby  Green  fc 
olRo.nrH  M.  A c -f,  architect,  Regoi 

Carter  A Wright .. 

F.  Crimble 

, C,  Read 

- I Curtiss,  Goileston*. 
Accepted. 


*7'=''°"  of  cloak-rooms  at  the  schools, 
Pwlih  a c Leonards,  for  the  U.D.  School  Board.  Messrs 
quantises  London-roacl,  St.  Leonard's.  No 

Uldridge*  c™ttenden..,£4oi  0 [ W.  Small 

I adgham  A-  Hutchinson  395  o W,  Geary  

Chapman  &CulT 385  0 | H,  Ashdoivn,  Hollington’ 

• Accepted. 


TENDERS. 

Communications  for  insertion  under 
huld  be  .-iddre.ssed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  i 
later  than  loa.m.  on  Thursday.] 

ARNSLEV.-For  the  erection  of  nine  ho,K« 

Alfred  Taylor.  Darton 
y««rr-._John  Thornley.  Barnsley 
?/«»;i/'rr  a,/if  C/rtiiVr,— Benjn.  De; 
afa/rr— Miss  Fleming,  Barnsley 
■"  '’"^'•'•'•--Christr,  Dryden.  BamsfeV:,', 

I’m.— Beaumont  Bros..  B.amsiey  ... 


1.  Denison,  Barnsley 


dintrv  iTaIIc  ^ ‘ «c«Ptea  lor  the  erection  of 

t..AE.Cutts.Roystone,nearBamslcy.., 700  0 o 


itects.  

H.  1;.  Cruttenden 
Eldridge  A- 

Cruttenden  

D. Snow 

Gammon  

T,  Salter  

W.  Small  

Taylor  A Siniinoads 

lArcliitect' 


■•£5-Sto  0 

••  S.390  o 
■ • 5-337  0 

. . 5.303  '6 


Messrs.  Elworthy  & Son, 

aHi.  White ^4.977  o o 

P.  Jenkins 4.874  o 0 

Geary 

Padgliam  & 

Hutchinson  4.615 

C.  Hughes  4,44B 

F.  Cruttenden 4.240 


Lumley-c„„...  ^ 

105  and  106,  Strand.  W.d 
Perry  A-  Co. 


4Gro,69o  I Holliday  A Greenwood  ..£9,876 

SI,”  I tiSl 


■ f V>™“TER  -Ac.pMfo,  u,o 


Burgess  A Gall 


H.  Harlow 


KF-LVEDON  HATCH  (Essexl.-For  u,e  er 
2w  Church.  Katvedon  Hatch,  Brentwood, 
u Ja<l'ies,  architects.  2.  Fen^ourt.  E.C. 

£1,670  2 I Hammond  A Son  , 

J.  Smith ! 

, - . Coazett.  Maldon*  ... 

•Accepted. 

~ erection  of  buildins,  uii  in« 

fof  ,hw  p "?''4  principle,  for  infectious  diseases.  wIst  He.ith 
i/'f  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Robt  Godfrey  C E ' 

23.  Valentme-road,  Kings  Heath,  Birmingham;— 

Cunnah-Wright  Construction  Co.  London 


PISTOL. — For  the  en 
St.  for  the  School  Board, 

Broad-street,  Bristol,  (iiianti 


A Wait 


••£6.385 
..  6,268 
, . 6,098 


of  school  buildings,  Redcross- 
k.  U . Barnes,  architect.  Guildhall 
by  architect 


^RDIFF.— For  the 

jrend  Mother  Sup . 

stc.ad.  Messrs.  Veall  A Sant,  i 
lied 


[Architect’s  estimate.  £5.290.] 


G.  Humphrit- 

E.  Love  . . , 

Hatherlcy  ACarr 
E.  Gay  .... 

R.  WUkins  A Son  !!!!! 

G.  Downes 

G.  H.  Wilkins,  Bristol '• 
"Accepted. 


5.755 

5.754 

5.674 

S.56J 

5.539 


^Vimpey  A Co.,  The  i.T 


jest  A Co J 

d Davies  

Davies 

Newby  A Co. 

»rs  A Son 

Cox  

V A WeUs  .... 


o o I Ilalhorly  A Carr  ..£ 
o olT.  WoodASon.... 

4 9 I S,  Shcpion  A Son, 

0 o|  Cardiff* 

0 0 I Morgan  A Groom  . . 

10  0 I John  Haines 

12  o LatreyACo 

0 0 j R,  Dinharo  

• AccepteA 


'C  Orot  e. 

!,  Hammersmith £165 


Le/roy-road. 

^V  impey  A Co.,  The  Grove,  Hammersmith 

f^innear-road. 

H.  J,  Greenliam,  Vine  cottage,  Argyle-ioad, 

Hammersmilh  ' 

Strmsa-road, 

H.  J.  Greenh.im,  Vine  Cottage,  Argyle-road, 
Hammersmith  


398  I 


s,  Ac.,  fertile  St.  Luke 


3.  Queen-si 


LCHESTER^For  the  erection  of  a school  at  Old  Hea 
Colchester  School  Board.  Mr.  Ch.as.  E Butch 
Colchester:— 

£1.789  I K.  Beaumont f, . 

1.738  W.  Chambers ' i. 

1,664  G.  Bowles  

1.647  C.  Dobson  (accepted) '.!!!  i). 


g A C 

Ward 


[Architect's  estimate,  £1.500.] 


|enia  Lane,  Little  Island.  Cork £3,5  o „ 

fDON — For  makeng-up  Borom 
Powell,  Borough-road  Surv 


construction  of'  „ 

rittE 

Joto  a,  Co I c.  W.  Kiniogbock  5,  Co.  . .£,5, 

wakto,o„B,o;.-:::::::;';  ''IS 

[Surveyor  5 estimate,  £823.] 


L(pNDON.-For  the  erection  of  clergy  house  In  Church  Lane 
^joining  the  pansh  church,  for  the  rector  of  St.  M.ary  WhUechaoel' 
Mr.  Herbert  O.  EUis.  architect.  46,  Fenchurch-street  ’ 

£3.435  I A.  Eaton  A Co £,  030 

3.99a  J.  Sparks  A Sons  .... 

3.C83  Thomas  Little 


L.  H.  A R.  Roberts... 

W.  Gladding  

J.  S.  Hammond  ASon. 


“0  ;L-"or’S  "of-*. 

•mgton-road,  N.  :—  ^ J- ^5. -7. 

£7.832  I George  Neal fbiac. 

‘|.|45  J.  F.  Chapman  (accepted)  ^6)4^ 


ringham 


Stoke  Ni.. 
Allan  A Sons  . 
Patman  A Fotli 
Godson  A Son. 


LONDON.— For  aJtornlions  t 
ney-road.  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Lee,  ^ 
street.  Strand 

Thometson  A Son  £r.8T0  c 

r;  \u  n— I.  'Vy  ' 


• Accepted. 


I'VDON. — For  the  erection  of  a nev 

for  the  Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
■ ','.'51.''  Ly  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurgood  :- 
Willmott £8,975 

Vlllh..  a.  r-o-.r-.  "• 


m Butler.  Architect 


••£9.930 


Lv::::::.-:. 

.AHitl  

• A Harper  . 


1.170 


Killby  A Gayford  .. 

Chessum  A Sons  !!!.’!’ 

PAge  

Holloway  (accepted)  .. 
Smith  (withdrawn) 


I W«iherilt,  Lee,  A 

I Martin 

' Sims  A Wood  


Harfs-I.ane, 


2.754  I Higgs • 


JnrvisASons  ... 
Thomerson  A Son. 
Knight  A Sons  ... 

LONDON, - 
Wood  Green,  t 
streer-within,  E.C.  ;• 

Yardley  

Todd 

Walker  

Simpson  A Sons... . 


••£'.797  j Goodall 

••  '.743  Courtney  A Fairbairn.. 
..  T,63o  I Green  A Smith  ........ 

••  i,597  |VolIer 


Bishopsgate- 
£1.586 


Hall,  Beddall.  A Co. 


LONDON.— Accepted  for  new  sno 
I-eytonstone-road.  Stratford,  E for  ' 

3.  Crooked-lane,  e!^!  ;- 


Mr°Vre^l‘‘^l'‘^A°l“^®'  ^as”Ham!’*fV.r  Mrs'.''1 

H 'Wn^  A i-n'^  3.  Crooked-lane,  E.C. :- 

'.'80  I "'•  Watson  (accepted) 1,080 

88,  Bishopsgate-street  Within  EC  ■—  ^ewr 

• • • 

fitasterfr.—Heath  !'''!!! 

Ar/rAci;  Fr/fi«^j._Wilson  A Co ' " 


■•£3.500  I 


-ondon"  hotel.  Brond^sbury  R 'a  1 
3,  BishopEgate-street-within,  E C 

Courtney  A Fairb.iir 


^ rvis  A Sons  £3,664  [ Balaam  Bros. 

3.394  Higgs 

3.353  ( Knight  A Sons  . 


^h"n._. 


‘•'I'eration  t 


Ll'nited.  ' Mr.  M.  T.  Saun^d®ei^'*a,'ch‘itKt^^“‘' 

Mr.  Horace  M.  Wakley  “chi?2c^iw  " J?." 

street,  Strand.  W.C.  i--^  architect.  Albion  Chambers,  tr.  Adam 


Sheffield  Bros., !!!!!  Ss  o o ® ° ^5' 

Edwards  A Medway  304  10  0 74  10  0 

• Exclusive  of  gfass.  gas  fitting,  and  pewteririf® 

stLONDON.— For  additions.  Ac.,  t 

" W,  Horey  £,,750 

Browning  A Co.  i.6oa 


J all  Saints’  Church.  Bujcton- 

H.  R.  Tawney  ....  j,'o^  ,*  | 
I • Accepted. 

fjuantiti«  by  Messrs,  k.  L.  Curlis  A Son's^  E.C. 

•£2'.S4«  ) Kirk  A 'Randall 


1.600  Reed  A Son  . 


tribes  prepared  by  Messrs.  Heelis  A ?*'/•  7"^'>“ect. 


H.  A R,  Roberts  . 
A H.  Castle 
Holloway  Bros. 


Geo.  Parker 

BattW  Son.  A Holties 
W,  Vogel  Goad*  .... 
'Accepted. 


,"1“  •.•raaob  or  „„k,, 

rron,  C.E.,  t66,  Union-street 


McAdam  A Soiis£e  077  r 

HiitnpSmi.h 


P.  Bisset  A Son 
R.  Anderson  , , 
Alex.  Mackay..., 
R.  C.  Brcbner., ., 


5.278  6 
4.775  «9 
4.740  19 


J.^McConnachie  A 
L.  Jw:  MaoiiSi'li'fl  ‘ 

c.  MacKay  A Son  4.344  . 

Robert  Calr ,■ 

Anderson  A Daw.  ' ' 
SOD.  MacdulP*....  4, *6  . 
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MIDDLETON  (Lancs.).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  six 
cottages,  for  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  T.  A.  Fitton.  architect,  Man- 
chester „ 

Adam  Simpson *7®S  0 0 

MIDDLETON  (Lancs.).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  four 
cottages.  Mr.  T.  A.  Fitton,  architect,  Manchester 

J.  R.  Melialieu *0  o 

MIDDLETON  (Lancs.).— Accepted  for  the  erection  of  dweDing- 
house.  Melialieu-street.  for  Mr.  T.  Ramsbottom.  J.P.  Mr.  T.  A. 
Rtton,  architect,  Manchester ;— 

J.  R.  Melialieu 0 0 


MITCHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a new  branch  bank  for  the 
London  and  Provincial  Banking  Company.  Limited.  Mr.  K.  M. 
Chart  architect.  Mitcham  and  Crovdnn.  Quantities  bv  Messrs. 
Franklin  & Andrews,  as.  Ludgale  Hill,  E.C. :— 

Quittenion iJa.OSS  I Humphries  

Waller,  jun 2.^  Potter 2.>3| 

Hanscomb  & Smith 2,375  I Stewart  :•••• 

Harris - 2.350  Bumand.  WaUington*....  3,093 

Balchin  & Sliopland a.i57  I 

• Accepted  with  modifications. 


Balchin  4t  Shopland 

Rice  & Sons  

guitlenton  

lark •••• 

Burgess,  Wimbledon  (accepted). . 
Howe  St  White 


Add  for 
red  brick 

.,£1,287  £30 


935 


MONMOUTH.-Fot  alterations.  &c,.  to  post-office.  for_  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  F.  A.  Powell,  architect,  Monmouth.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Walter  West ;—  . 

D.  C.  Jones  4:  Co £>.196  o I Jno.  Mackie.  Monmouth 

Olivet  Parry  878  ol  (accepted) £677  to 


MUSSELBURGH  (N.B.).— For  excavating  and  improving  the 
bed  of  the  river  In  the  burgh.  Mr.  W.  S.  Paterson.  Burgh 
Surveyor.  Town-hall,  Musselburgh 

Bremner  & Co £«.too  ■ 1 lameson  & Son  £400 

Chalmers (143  F-  Cooper  & Son  387 

Lawson  & Son 503  Bow,  Glasgow*  *65  ■ 

J.  Muir 450  I ‘Accepted. 


’ [Burgh  Surveyor's  estimate.  £275-] 


PETERBOROUGH.— For  the  erection  of  boundary  wall, 
encing,  and  gates.  Cattle  Market-road,  for  the  Town  CouncU. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Walshaw,  Borough  Surveyor.  Guildhall,  Peterborough 
For  Friciwori. 

J.  Gutteridge  £300  o I J.  W.  Rowe.  Peter- 

R.J.  Nichols 28510  borough*  £241  8 

W.  Sibley  285  0 I * ‘ 

For  Iron' 


* Accepted. 


J.  Towler.... 

C.  Rowe 75 

Hayward  4;  ReffiU  ....  72 
W.  MUlec  4:  Sons  ....  70 


, £68  I 

o 0 I T.  W.  Palmer  St  Co.  . . 62  1 

12  6 E.  I.  Raybould 53  c 

o o 1 Hill  4:  Smith,  Brierley 

I Hill,  Stafford  • 55  ■ 

' Accepted. 


PETERBOROUGH.— For  the  erection  of  two  shops  and  houses. 
Westgate.  for  Mr.  NeaL  Mr.  Wm.  Boyer,  architect.  icA.  Cowgate, 
PeterMrough . 

Sibley £856  | Bridgefoot  £815 

Wenlock  855  Gray  (accepted) 7^ 

Nichols 837  I [All  of  Peterborough.) 


RATHMINES  (co.  Dublin).— For  supplying  553  tons  c.I.  pipes. 
12  ft.  Jengih.  4:c..  for  the  Improvement  Commissioners.  Mr.  F,  P. 
Dixon,  Engineer,  Town  Hall,  Rafhmines 

Tlios.  Spittle.  Ltd.  £2,543  JS  0 I R.  Laidlaw  & Sons  £2.37°  '5  ° 
W.  E.  Hampton  St  D.  G.  Stewart  St 

Co 2,509  7 6l  Co 2.365  0 c 

McFarlanc.  Strang.  1 Stanton  Iron  Works, 

& Co.  I 2.502  10  o Co..  Ltd 3.351  5 0 

Cochrane  4:  Co 2.475  8 o 1 Stavelev  Coal  4f  Iron 

R.  MeUnren  & Co.  2.461  5 ol  Co..  Chesterfield  ♦ 2.310  0 c 

Cochrane,  Grove,  St  I * Accepted. 

Co 2.406  5 oj  t 9 ft.  lengths. 


STANLEY  (co.  Durham).— For  the  erection  of  four  houses,  for 
the  West  Stanley  Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  George  Forster,  archi- 
tect, Stanley , 
Wm.  Johnson .£880  j Davison  St  Robins  £7*5 


Routledge  & Morchen  ....  793  i Davison  & Cooper  73* 
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Tees.  Quantities  by  the  architects ' — 

A.  J.  Cooke £89«  14  6 [ Craggs  & Benson  ....£798  0 o 

Perks  4i  Son  B6S  4 o W,  C.  Atkinson*  ....  758  *5  0 

Johnson  4:  Hanby.. ..  833  5 o ‘Accepted. 

J.  Davison  828  o 0 I (All  of  Stockton.] 


TRURO.— For  the  erection  of  business  premises.  New  Bridge- 
street,  for  Mr.  Jas.  Radmore.  Mr.  Wm.  Swift,  architect.  3,  Lemon- 
street,  Truro 

C.  Sc  J.  Harris £t.43S  I Trehane  £*.*40 

Moyle  1,495  J.  Lulian,  Truro* *.*89 

Coliiver  1,369  I Farley  & Co *.•73 
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Henry  Elliot  4c  Son.  Betwick-on-T weed  £368  o 0 


Zealand.  India,  China.  Ceyton.  4cc.  36s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURORINIER)  should  be  addressed  to 
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WALTHAMSTOW.— For  alterations  at  the  " Coach  and  Horses ' 
tavern.  Mainhouse-lane,  St.  James'-street.  Walthamstow.  Mr. 
R.  A.  Lewcock.  architect,  88,  Bishoosgale-street-within,  E.C.  :— 

Lascclles  £997  | Todd £779 

Courtney  4c  Fairbaim 909  Voller 7*® 
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THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 
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FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONE. 

FLUATH,  for  Hardening  and  Preserdog 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


WATFORD.— For  the  construction  of  a sewer  and  settling-tanks 
at  Letclimore  Heath,  (or  the  Watford  Union  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  Chas.  Heath.  Surveyor  to  the  Authority. 
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John  Jackson £357  8 o 
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invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUI 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quid 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  deliverer 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free 
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UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  LaDdings 


WREXHAM.— For  laying  down  10.000  yds.  tar  or  asohalte  pave- 
ment in  the  town,  for  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  Mr.  J.  W.  M. 
Smith,  Borough  Surveyor,  Wrexham  : — 


North  of  England  Asphalte  Co-, 
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Asphaltic  Limestone  Co 

W.  Bradshaw  

W.  Shepherd  

Val  dc  'Travers  Co 

Peter  Smith 

John  Ward  

Constable  St  Co 

W,  F.  Chadwick. 

Thomas  Lee  


r.i-— K---  — — - — iblmg  at  the 

“Royal  Oak,"  forNalder  A- Collyer's  Brewery  Company.  Limited, 
of  Croydon.  Mr.  R.  M.  Chart,  architect.  Mitcham  and  Croydon:— 
Carrick,  RedbiU £393  ° * 


ST.  AGNES  (Cornwall).— For  the  execution  of  drainage  works, 
for  the  Truro  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  Hansford  Worth, 


John  Shaddock  .... 
Delbridge,  Sh' 

4:  Carveth.. 


mouth  (accepted)  9,337  18  5 
Hill  4t  Co.  (with- 
drawn) £*1203  0 o 


.yji  plans  and  quantities  b,  . ...  — . ~ — 

Walker  Sc  Slater,  Derby £5.1 

[Exclusive  of  heating  by  Bradford  4:  Co.,  Salfora.} 
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Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  ' 
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E.  W.  Podmore  ..  £6,632  j8  : 


John  Balmforth  . 
Lhodes  Brothers 
Arthur  Bland  .... 
Henry  Wilson.... 
T.  & W.  Maston 
S.  4:  W.  Pattinson 
David  Barry  .... 
H.  Birkly  Sc  Son.. 
LAM.  Hawley.. 
Thomas  Smith.. .. 
B.  Graham  Sc  Sons 


Benjamin  Kirk  ..£5,10415  9 
Joseph  PuUan  ....  5,000  a o 

Hy.  V.  Robinson  4.021  i tt 
Waddington  Bros. 

& Holmes 

J.  R.  Atkinson  . . 

C.  Walker  Si  Co. 

(late  Kelk  A 


4.861  *6  I 


5.626  I 

5.599  *6  - , 

5.579  II  I I R.  Hopkinson  A 
5,3^  4 loM  Co  , Lower  Hope- 
5,255  5 5 I street,  Halifax* 
‘Accepted. 
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SKIPTON  (Yorks.).— For  the  ironwork  required  for  the  sewerage 
of  ThomCon-tn-Craven,  for  the  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Preston,  C.E.,  14,  The  Exchange,  Bradford 


Thorton-iu-Craven  Stiver  age. —Contract  No.  2 


Geo.  Waller  A Co.  ...£436  i 
Thornton  A Crebbin  410  n 
E.  AW,  H.  Haley  ..  361  1 
Clay,  Henriques.  A Co.  348  1 

Sbarpe  A Co 324  r 

Andetton  Bros.  A Co.  321  1 


F.  Bird  A Co £}30  13  9 

Clapham  Bros.,  Ltd..  314  3 o 
Elliott  A Fawcett ....  3*013  o 

J.  Lees  A Sons 326  0 6 

. BlakeboroughASons, 
Brigbouse,  Yorks*  3:1  4 0 


STAFFORD.— Accepted  for  new  bath-rooms,  lavatories,  store- 
moms.  Ac.,  at  the  Counw  Asylum,  for  the  StatTordshire  County 
Council.  Mr.  witer  H.  Cheadle.  Architect  and  County  Surveyor, 
Stafford.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Martin,  of  Birmingham 
Builders'  if’or/t.—Kemy  Lovatt,  Wolver- 

hampton  £4,93*  o 0 

Plumbers'  //«/•*.— Samuel  Peake.  Stoke-on- 
Trent... t,429  0 0 
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The  Christ's  Hospital  Schools  Competition. 
“ THE 


competition 
for  the  large  and 
important  new 
schools  proposed 
to  be  built  near 
Horsham,  as  the 
future  home  of 
Christ’s  Hospital, 
was  at  length 
decided,  at  a 
Committee  meeting  on  Monday  morning,  in 
favour  of  Messrs.  Aston  Webb  and  E. 
■Ingress  Bell,  the  joint  authors  of  what  is 
unquestionably  the  best  plan  submitted.  In 
fact,  as  far  as  plan  and  arrangement  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  other  design  that  can 
be  considered  at  all  in  the  running  with  this 
■one. 

The  problem,  as  set  forth  in  the  Instruc- 
tions to  architects  (which  were  hardly  as  full 
or  as  precise  in  wording  as  they  might  have 
beenj,  is  a very  compie.x  one.  We  may 
briefly  summarise  the  main  demands  to  be 
provided  for,  taking  them  in  tlie  order  in 
'which  they  are  placed  in  the  Instructions. 
Ihe  residential  requirements  were  for  seven 
hundred  boys,  to  be  divided  among  fourteen 
houses  of  fifty  boys  each,  including  day- 
(Tooms,  dormitories  (each  for  not  more  than 
twenfy-four  or  less  than  ten  boys),  sitting- 
rooms  and  bedrooms  for  house-master  and 
assistant-master,  studies  and  cubicles  for 
two  prefects,  ample  lavatory,  bath,  and  other 
accommodation.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
houses  would  be  best  arranged  in  blocks  of 
two  or  three,  with  a matron  and  servants 
lor  each  block ; also  that  an  alternative 
plan  might  be  sent  in  for  treating  the 
blocks  as  " houses  in  flats.’’  A head- 
masters house  and  si.v  other  separate 
masters  houses  were  required ; a dining-hall 
for  700  boys,  but  capable  of  ultimately  dining 
^20  ; a set  of  common  rooms  for  the  masters; 

•a  large  kitchen  with  all  the  necessary  offices, 
and  accommodation  for  the  kitchen  staff;  a 
clock  as  a prominent  feature,  a water-tower, 
and  a separate  block  of  latrines  away  from 
the  otlier buildings.  The  educational  portion 
to  include  a central  hall,  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  whole  school,  with  space 
for  an  organ  and  orchestra  at  one  end,  and 
thirty  class-rooms  of  varying  size,  grouped 
las  far  as  possible  (except  the  science  class- 
rooms) around  or  contiguous  to  the  central 
hall.  A drawing  school  (either  a separate 


building  or  on  a top  floor)  ; science  schools, 
with  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  and 
a music  scliool ; a chapel  to  seat  1,000;  a 
library  and  museum  (which  might  be  one 
over  the  other);  and  a gymnasium,  unless 
any  existing  building  on  the  site  could  be 
utilised  for  this.  There  was  also  to  be  a 
preparatory  school,  treated  as  independent, 
but  so  far  in  connexion  with  the  main  school 
that  the  same  kitchen  could  serve  both ; and 
an  infirmary',  divided  for  seniors  and  juniors, 
keeping  them  distinct  though  in  the  same 
block  uf  building.  To  plan  and  group  al! 
these,  so  as  to  keep  them  sufficiently  separate 
for  sanitary  conditions,  and  yet  sufficiently  in 
touch  to  secure  the  convenient  working  of 
the  whole  as  one  great  establishment,  is  a 
pretty  large  problem  to  put  before  any 
arcliitect. 

The  instructions  as  to  drawings  and  design 
were  sensible  and  practical,  and  required  no 
more  than  was  necessary  to  show  the  scheme 
of  building  completely.  A block  plan,  40  ft. 
to  an  inch  ; general  drawings  to  a scale  of 
16  ft.  to  an  inch,  and  one  ground  plan  and 
one  transverse  section  of  each  representative 
block  to  a scale  of  S ft.  to  an  inch.  Per- 
spective drawings  might  be  submitted,  if 
thought  necessary,  to  explain  the  design  of 
any  portion,  provided  they  were  truthfully 
and  accurately  made,  and  " kept  free  from 
any  mere  artistic  embellishment  either  of 
drawing  or  colour.”  This  last  is  rather  a 
vague  definition,  and  has  been  interpreted 
with  much  latitude  by  one  at  least  of  the 
competitors.  Perspective  drawings  in  out- 
line, witliout  shading,  was  probably  what 
was  intended.  Competitors  were  warned 
that  airiness,  comfort,  and  healthfulness  in 
arrangement,  and  solidity  and  ‘'reality”  of 
structure,  were  of  more  importance  than 
architectural  adornment.  This  is  now  always 
said  in  such  cases,  thougli  we  Iiope  it  is  not 
intended  to  imply  that  the  managers  are 
indifferent  to  architectural  beauty  and  dignity 
in  school  buildings. 

A glance  at  Messrs.  Webb  and  Bell’s  block 
plan  carries  conviction  with  it  at  once.  It 
is  a masterly  grappling  with  the  subject,  and 
promises  a good  architectural  effect  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  the  best  sanitary  condi- 
tions. It  is  a successful  application  of  the 
“block  system”  to  a school  plan.  On  the 
centre  of  the  whole  plan  stands  the  great 
hall,  as  it  should,  both  in  the  architectural 
and  practical  sense,  being  the  centre  arena 


of  the  school  life.  Its  main  entrance  end 
faces  soutli,  and  the  class-rooms  are  grouped 
to  east  and  west  of  it,  not  opening  into  it. 
but  with  a space  between,  and  connected 
with  it  by  cross  passages  in  the  open  air, 
doors  in  the  class-room  corridors  facing  side- 
doors  in  the  hall,  and  by  a covered  way  at 
the  south  end,  which  links  it  with  a further 
extension  of  class-rooms  right  and  left.  It 
is  impossible  that  these  class-rooms  can  all 
have  an  equally  convenient  light  ; some  few 
of  them  face  south,  the  others  east  and 
west;  but  this  is  a drawback  wliich 
exists  in  all  the  plan?,  and  is  in- 
separable from  any  attempt  to  group 
class  - rooms  around  a hall.  Behind 
the  hall  is  a quadrangle,  on  the  left  of  which 
is  the  chapel,  orientated  north  and  soutli  so 
as  to  present  its  long  side  to  the  quadrangle  ; 
on  the  right  it  is  to  some  extent  balanced  liy 
the  museum  and  library  building.  At  tiie 
back  of  the  quadrangle,  running  east  and 
west,  is  the  dining-hall,  and  behind  it  the 
kitchen  and  its  belongings.  On  each  side  ot 
this  great  central  block  of  buildings  are 
placed  the  residential  houses,  in  entirely 
separate  blocks  of  two  houses  each,  three  on 
j the  left  and  four  on  the  rigiit,  stretching  out 
east  and  west,  with  large  spaces  in  front  ot 
^ and  between  them,  and  all  facing  south  or 
j nearly  so  ; the  general  line  of  frontage  which 
I they  form  curves  backward  or  northward 
slightly  as  they  recede  from  the  centie. 
There  is  a general  drive  and  some  garden 
space  in  front  of  these  ; and  to  the  south  ot 
this  drive,  but  with  a large  garden  space 
interposed,  stand  the  separate  houses  for 
masters,  each  opposite  to  one  of  the 
residential  blocks.  Thus  the  whole  forms  a 
kind  of  park-like  building  estate,  laid  out  in 
open  order,  and  with  plenty  of  space 
between  the  buildings.  A small  line  sketch 
in  perspective,  on  the  block  plan  sheet,  gives 
a general  indication  of  the  appearance  which 
the  whole  group  will  have  when  completed. 
The  medical  officer’s  house  and  the  infirmary 
are  placed  on  the  extreme  right,  apart  from 
the  other  buildings.  A fine  feature  in  the 
laying  out  of  the  ground  is  a long  avenue 
of  trees  extending  to  right  and  left  along  the 
south  front  line  of  the  estate,  on  each  side 
of  the  central  entrance  road,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  general  line  of  the  building  frontage, 
but  not  following  its  curve,  as  the  intention 
is  to  have  a straight  vista  from  end  to  end 
of  the  avenue,  with  an  architectural  alcove 
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or  perhaps  a fountain  at  each  end  of  the 
vista.  This  would  be  a very  attractive 
addition  to  the  precinct  of  a school,  and 
one  which  necessitates  no  great  outlay.  At 
the  back  of  the  boys’  houses  an  open 
corridor  of  communication,  not  required  in 
the  instructions,  is  suggested  as  a desirable 
addition.  The  plans  indicate  also,  if  we 
understand  rightly,  the  formation  of  a 
subterranean  covered  way  for  servants  in 
connexion  with  the  houses. 

The  planning  of  the  house  blocks  has 
evidently  been  the  subject  of  the  greatest 
care,  and  seems  admirable.  As  before 
observed  they  are  planned  in  the  general 
form  H-  The  connecting  block  represents 
the  master's  portion,  the  entrance  in  the 
centre,  and  the  rooms  for  master  and  assistant- 
master  to  each  house,  facing  south,  on  each 
side  of  the  entry;  the  assistant-masters’ 
rooms  nearest  the  boys’  block,  and  to  some 
extent  connected  with  it,  while  the  master's 
rooms  are  shut  off  by  doors  in  the  corridor 
which  runs  along  the  north  side  of  the  block. 
The  boys  are  placed  in  the  two  transverse 
blocks  at  each  end.  their  entrances  being  on 
the  outside  of  the  whole  building,  east 
and  west.  The  ground  - floor  of  their 
portion  consists  of  lavatttries  and  other 
accessory  rooms  at  the  north  end  and  day- 
rooms  in  the  south  portion  of  the  blocks  ; 
these  day-rooms  have  windows  on  the  outer 
sides  but  none  towards  the  centre  court,  so 
that  the  masters  and  their  visitors  are  not 
overlooked  by  the  boys.  They  have  also  all 
a large  south  window  at  the  end  between 
the  two  angle  studies.  The  floors  above  are 
of  course  the  dormitories,  with  a detached 
block  for  w.c.'s  at  the  north  end.  In  the 
upper  stories  of  the  connecting  block  there 
are  two  openings  in  the  building,  not  far 
from  the  internal  angles,  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  through  draught  of  air  between 
one  courtyard  and  another,  the  passage  only 
being  carried  across  these  openings,  with 
windows  opposite  each  other  to  open  and 
give  an  uninterrupted  blow  through.  We 
shall  illustrate  the«e  houseblock  plans  to  a 
pretty  large  scale,  as  they  are  excellent 
specimens  of  planning  fur  this  class  of 
building. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  infirmary,  with  its 
rather  difficult  requirements  in  planning  for 
separate  entrances  and  waiting-rooms  for 
juniors  and  seniors,  with  a medical  depart- 
ment and  dispensary  to  be  equally  accessible 
to  both,  is  also  very  well  managed.  Up- 
stairs, the  disconnexion  between  the  two  sets 
of  wards,  in  regard  to  cross  ventilation,  does 
not  seem  to  be  quite  so  complete  as  the 
instructions  contemplated. 

The  question  of  architectural  style  is  of 
course  quite  a separate  matter.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  in  separated 
blocks  precludes  anything  like  an  impressive 
architectural  combination,  though  the  com- 
bined view  of  the  whole  grouping  from 
a distance  will  be  effective.  The  style 
adopted  can  be  judged  of  from  the  per- 
spective drawings  of  some  of  the  principal 
classes  of  buildings,  which  are  reproduced 
in  our  lithograph  illustrations.  The  plans 
we  are  unable  to  give  this  week,  because 
being  more  or  less  tinted  they  have  to  be 
reproduced  by  the  slower  process  of  ink- 
photo  ; and  as  we  had  of  course  no 
opportunity  of  photographing  any  of 
the  drawings  till  after  the  final  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, at  which  the  selection  of  the 
design  was  formally  confirmed,  we  can 
only  give  this  week  some  of  these 
views  of  the  various  buildings  as  intended. 
We  may  observe  that  Messrs.  ^Vebb  and  Bell 
have  loyally  kept  to  the  conditions  in  regard 
perspective  drawings,  and  have  strictly  con- 
fined themselves  to  plain  line  drawings 
without  any  elaborations  of  shading  or  effect. 
But  these  serve  quite  sufficiently  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  style  adopted;  and  al^ 
that  no  disproportionate,  expenditure  has 
been  incurred  in  architectural  display.  The 
style  is  the  kind  of  via  media  between  Classic 
and  Gothic  feeling  which  is  almost  a charac- 
teristic of  the  architecture  of  the  day,  with  a 


certain  treatment  which,  since  the  Birming- 
ham Law  Courts,  may  be  said  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  these  two  architects  when  they 
work  in  conjunction,  though  of  course  the 
detail  is  much  plainer  and  more  simple  here 
than  in  the  Birmingham  building.  We  do 
not  know  that  we  could  say  it  is  a style 
that  lias  our  entire  sympathy  for  buildings 
of  this  class;  it  is  a little  heavy,  a defect 
which  is  fell  perhaps  more  especially  in 
the  chapel  design,  with  its  low-pitched 
and  rather  ponderous-looking  open-timber 
roof.  In  the  plan  of  the  chapel  the  aisle  for 
the  preparatory  school  is  agreeably  worked 
in.  It  is  in  the  houses  perhaps  that  the 
architectural  treatment  shows  best,  as  the 
style  lends  itself  better  to  simple  treatment 
than  to  buildings  where  more  effect  must  be 
attempted.  The  perspective  of  one  of  these, 
which  is  given  in  our  illustration,  shows  the 
view  of  the  front  court  with  the  master’s 
door  in  the  centre  ; the  boys’ entrance  to  one 
of  the  blocks  is  seen  at  the  side. 

We  may  observe  that  the  reports  which 
we  presume  each  of  the  architects  sent  in 
with  his  design,  were  not  put  with  the  draw- 
ings for  the  inspection  of  the  Press,  and 
therefore  we  have  gathered  the  intentions  of 
each  design  solely  from  the  drawings ; which 
however  are  clear  and  precise  enough  to 
need  little  explanation. 

As  we  do  not  wish  to  incur  the  responsi- 
bility of  " placing  " the  other  competitors,  we 
will  refer  to  them  in  alphabetical  order, 
merely  observing  generally  that  as  far  as  the 
main  question  i>l  planning  is  concerned,  for 
sanitary  conditions  and  convenience  com- 
bined, we  do  not  think  any  of  the  other 
designs  can  have  any  pretence  to  compete 
with  the  selected  one.  which  we  are  inclined 
to  think  will  almost  inaugurate  a new  tj’pe 
in  public  school  planning.  In  particular  \ve 
observe  that  Messrs.  Webb  and  Bell  have 
evidently  kept  the  question  of  aspect  con- 
stantly before  tlieir  minds,  as  is  indicated  in 
the  fact  ihat  there  is  not  a plan  in  their  set 
without  the  north  point  marked  on  it,  while 
in  the  otherdesigus  this  indication  is  entirely 
ignored  except  on  the  block  plan,  perhaps 
wisely,  since  systems  of  planning  have  been 
adopted  in  which  questions  of  aspect  must 
necessarily  give  way  to  those  of  architectural 
arrangement. 

Mr.  Collcutt  has  sent  in  a most  elaborate 
set  of  drawings,  with  a plan  which  is  the 
most  original  of  the  remaining  four.  The 
larger  buildings  are  grouped  round  a 
quadrangle  which  forms  a square  of  equal 
sides  internally,  while  externally  it  branches 
out  into  promontories  of  building  of  irregular 
size  and  shape,  The  principal  entrance 
faces  north-east  or  nearly  so,  the  entry  being 
between  the  library  and  museum  blocks 
which  form  this  side  of  the  quadrangle. 
This  hardly  seems  architecturally  suitable, 
as  it  is  putting  in  the  most  prominent  posi- 
tion buildings  which  are  rather  adjuncts  to 
than  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme.  The 
science  and  drawing  schools  are  at  the  left 
of  the  quadrangle  after  entering,  the 
dining-liall  along  the  right  side,  and  the 
great  hall  and  class-room  blocks  on  the 
further  side,  opposite  to  and  central 
with  the  entrance.  The  preparatory 
school  forms  a separate  block  outside  the 
quadrangle  and  near  its  north-east  angle, 
the  chape!  stands  separately  on  the  opposite 
side  ol  the  site ; the  head-master's  and 
preparatory  head  - master’s  houses  are  a 
good  wav  in  front  of  the  main  block,  to  left 
and  right  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
gateway.  The  liouse  blocks  are  arranged 
m five  blocks  standing  in  a semi -circle 
beyond  and  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
block  of  buildings:  the  centre  one  being 
a block  of  two  houses  in  a H shape 
(like  those  of  the  selected  design),  the 
other  four  are  blocks  of  three  houses 
each,  in  a cross  form,  not  however,  sym- 
metrical, but  witlv  three  circular  blocks  (for 
the  boys)  branching  out  from  the  centre,  and 
one  square  block  containing  the  masters’ 
and  matron's  rooms,  t^c.  This  is  a very 
cur  ous  and  ingenious  piece  of  planning,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  a desire 


to  combine  centralisation  of  arrangement 
with  a striking  architectural  grouping.  But  we 
hardly  think  it  is  one  to  be  recommended ; 
it  looks  rather  like  the  old  fallacy  of  the 
radiating-ward  system  for  hospitals  come 
to  life  again.  We  donbt  also  whether 
a circular  dormitory,  especially  when  there 
is  also  a solid  pillar  in  the  middle  (pro- 
bably ventilation  and  warming)  with  bed's 
radiating  outwards  from  the  centre,  is 
so  convenient  for  inspection  as  a long 
ward.  On  the  ground  lloor  these  an- 
nexes are  not  quite  circular,  but  take  the 
form  of  squares  with  a large  segmental  bay- 
on  each  face,  being  worked  into  the  complete 
circle  on  the  upper  floors.  On  the  ground 
floor  this  space  is  divided  by  a central  wal) 
into  two  day-rooms,  looking  opposite  ways, 
and  as  there  are  three  radiating  blocks 
arranged  this  way  they  certainly  cannot  all 
be  equally  warm  or  cheerful  rooms.  The 
great  hall  is  an  octagon  one  80  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  rather  low  in  proportion,  with 
a roof  which  forms  a kind  of  Tudor  arch 
section,  wiih  skylights  and  an  extract 
ventilator  in  the  centre.  We  cannot  like 
this  part  of  this  design  ; the  hall  suggests,  in 
exterior  and  section,  a riding-school  more 
than  anything  else,  and  the  long  corridors 
between  it  and  the  class-rooms  are  not 
well  lighted.  Long  and  ill-lighted  passages 
are  evils  in  a school  plan,  they  are  convenient 
places  for  “larking"  and  bullying.  Tlie 
chapel  is  a nice  bit  of  building,  and  the 
interior  of  the  dining-hall  very  fine,  with  its 
massive  stone  arch  principals  with  arcades 
filling  up  the  space  above  their  extrados. 
The  music-school  is  exceedingly  well  and  also- 
effectively  planned.  The  general  style  of 
architectural  treatment  Is  exceedingly  plain-  - 
perhaps  almost  too  much  so,  it  looks  some- 
what bleak,  though  no  doubt  homelike  enough 
in  comparison  with  a French  ‘Tycte." 
There  is.  as  might  be  expected,  a great  deal 
that  is  clever  and  interesting  in  these  plans  ; 
but  we  certainly  think  the  octagon  shape  for 
the  large  hall  is  a mistake,  and  the  plans  ol- 
the  houses  form  a highly  ingenious  study 
rather  than  a sclieme  for  practical  adoption. 

Mr.  Ingelow  has  adopted  the  quadrangle 
scheme  of  plan  in  a more  extended  and 
complete  form,  as  all  his  buildings,  with  tlie 
exception  of  the  preparatory  school  and 
infirmary  and  one  or  two  others  necessarily 
kept  apart,  arc  arranged  in  connexion  with 
one  very  large  quadrangle,  about  450  fb  in 
width,  and  with  one  walk  600  ft.  long,  where 
an  arm  is  extended  beyond  the  quadrangle- 
for  access  to  the  science  school.  We  should 
add  that  the  separate  dwelling-houses  for 
masters  are  placed  awa}’  Irom  the  main  block,, 
in  a little  terrace  by  themselves,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  site,  and  seem  rather  too  far  out 
of  the  way.  The  corridor  which  runs  round 
the  quadrangle  is  not  an  open  cloister  but  a 
closed  one  with  windows.  The  residential 
houses,  planned  in  Q shape,  stand  a little- 
way outside  this  passage  and  connected  with 
it  by  short  open  arcades  ; they  stand  on  the- 
west  and  south  sides  of  the  quadrangle,  with 
their  return  blocks  facing  outwards.  The 
hall  and  class-rooms  project  from  the  east 
side  of  the  quadrangle,  at  right-angles  to  its 
side  ; the  class-rooms  form  a low  block  ot 
buildings  round  the  hall,  and  open  right  into 
it  by  what  seems  rather  a primitive  kind  ot 
planning.  At  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
quadrangle  access  is  obtained  to  a large 
ante-hall  which  opens  into  the  dining-hall 
on  the  right  and  the  chapel  on  the  left;, 
this  connexion  of  the  two  seems  rather 
odd.  The  chapel  runs  along  part  of  the- 
north  side  of  the  quadrangle  corridor,  the- 
dining-hall  projects  eastward  into  the  open. 
The  entrance  into  the  quadrangle  is  not 
central,  but  near  the  nimth-west  angle  ; and 
the  head-master's  house  is  at  a little  distance 
outside.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  irregular  type 
of  collegiate  plan,  pti  a very  large  scale. 
The  architect  has  drawn  out  the  whole 
i6th-scale  plan  in  one  immense  drawing,  so 
:as  to  show  the  details  and  the  whole  relation' 
of  the  buildings  at  once.  On  the  whole  we 
regard  this  as  the  next  -best  plan  to  the 
selected  one.  The  positions  o£  the  resi- 
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clential  houses  and  their  plans  have  been 
carefully  considered,  and  there  is  something 
Architecturally  impressive  in  this  large  quad- 
rangle, in  which,  on  account  of  its  extent, 
the  sanitary  objection  to  a quadrangle 
enclosure  hardly  applies,  especially  as  the 
residential  houses  all  face  outwards.  We 
should  have  preferred  the  corridor  round  as 
in  open  cloister,  more  particularly  in  a 
school  where  the  boys  have  the  hardy  and 
lealthy  habit  (as  we  believe  it  really  is)  of 
?oing  about  bareheaded  in  all  weathers. 
The  general  architectural  style  is  what  may 
re  called  Collegiate  Gothic;  it  is  Gothic 
we  and  simple,  without  the  semi-CIassic 
;orruptions  of  the  day.  The  large  hall  is  a 
.athedral-like  building,  with  lofty  traceried 
vindows,  and  a rich  hammer-beam  roof. 
Opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  hall,  standing 
i little  apart  within  the  quadrangle,  is  a 
:lock-tower  of  effective  design,  also  dis- 
inctly  “collegiate"  and  not  church-like  in 
haracter. 

It  is  natural  that  Mr.  Jackson,  with  his 
ong  association  with  work  at  Oxford 
olleges,  should  have  a leaning  towards  the 
lid  collegiate  type  of  plan  in  successive 
[Uadrangles,  and  certainly  no  form  of 
ilan  is  more  pleasant  in  architectural 
ffect ; and  it  may  be  maintained  that, 
f the  proportion  of  illness  cannot  be 
hown  to  be  greater  among  Oxford  and 
-ambridge  undergraduates  than  among 
lany  other  groups  of  men,  there  is  no 
eason  to  suppose  that  the  quadrangle  plan 
> so  unhealthy  as  according  to  theory  it 
ught  to  be.  For  a residential  school,  how- 
ver,  for  a very  large  number  of  growing 
oys,  who  are  to  spend  a considerable 
ortion  of  their  early  years  there,  some  of 
:iem  remaining  five  or  six  years  in  the  school, 
r even  longer,  and  who  have  not  the  long 
^cations  of  university  men,  we  cannot 
hink  that  this  is  the  appropriate  form  of 
'Ian  to  offer  in  response  to  a demand 
ar  a school  in  which  healthful  conditions 
/ere  to  be  especially  considered.  Mr. 
lackson's  buildings  are  arranged  round  two 
uadrangles  and  half  of  a third  one,  opening 
ne  beyond  another  by  central  gateways 
n regard  to  the  larger  buildings,  however, 
le  plan  rather  avoids  symmetry  and  central- 
sing  treatment ; the  great  hall  and  class- 
poms  are  approaclied  from  the  right-hand 
ide  of  the  first  quadrangle,  which  seems 
Jther  a sideways  position  for  what  is  the 
rincipal  feature  of  the  school ; it  faces 
ymmetrically  the  entrance  to  the  dining- 
all,  which  opens  from  the  left  side  of  the 
uadrangle.  The  chapel  fills  up  a corner 
pace  in  the  second  quadrangle ; the  music- 
:hool  and  science-school  are  in  separate 
locks  to  left  and  right  respectively,  outside 
le  quadrangles.  The  arrangement  of  the 
:sidential  houses  is  such  as  to  fit  them 
ito  the  rather  narrow  blocks  of  building 
Inch  immediately  surround  the  quadrangles, 
it_h  separate  stairs  interposed  for  each  house! 
his  leads,  in  the  case  of  the  day-rooms  and 
prmitories,  to  rather  long  narrow  rooms, 
ith  windows  looking  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
uadrangle  buildings  ; and  the  whole  of  each 
DUse  is  necessarily  spread  out  very  much 
a succession  of  rooms  in  one  line,  not  a 
mvenient  arrangement  for  super\-ision 
he  conditions  are  quite  different  from  those 
an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  college,  where 
•ovision  has  to  be  made  for  a series  of 
nail  rooms  one  for  each  man,  and 
e form  of  plan  which  answers  for 
e one  case  does  not  answer  equally 
r the  other.  On  the  ground  floor  a 
insiderable  part  of  the  width  of  the 
Hiding  IS  occupied  by  the  arcaded  cloister 
hich  runs  round  the  quadrangle,  and  on 
e inside  wall,  next  to  the  cloister,  are  the 
trridors  of  internal  communication,  so  that 
ilf  the  available  space  on  the  ground  floor 
ems  to  be  taken  up  with  passages;  and 
>wever  agreeable  the  architectural  effect  of 
e cloister  is,  it  militates  very  much  against 
ee  light  and  air  for  the  interior.  As  the 
mses  have  to  be  got  in  on  all  sides  of  the 
ladrangle,  of  course  the  question  of  aspect 
practically  shelved.  In  short,  this  is  an 


application  to  a crowded  school  of  a form 
ol  plan  which  is  much  better  suited 
to  a college  for  adults,  though  not  altogether 
the  best  for  that  in  a practical  and  sanitarj’ 
sense.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  eleva’- 
tions  and  architectural  treatment  are  admir- 
able ; the  prevalent  style  is  Elizabethan, 
treated  with  Mr.  Jackson's  usual  refinement 
ot  design  and  detail.  The  chapel,  in  which 
a more  Gothic  treatment  prevails,  is  planned 
on  the  traditional  lines  of  a college  chapel, 
with  a lofty  entrance  porch  or  narthex  the 
whole  height  of  the  building.  The  chapel 
has  a vaulted  roof  (apparently  wooden  groin- 
ing); the  dining-hall  has  a large  open  timber 
roof.  The  front  elevation,  with  its  clock- 
tower  over  the  entrance,  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  school  architecture,  striking  and 
dignified  in  general  effect,  and  yet  (as  a 
school  should  be)  homelike  in  expression. 
With  this  brief  description  our  readers  must 
be  content,  as  Mr.  Jackson  has  expressed 
his  wish  that  his  drawings  should  not  be 
published. 

Messrs.  Paley  & Austin  have  sent  in  a 
splendid  set  of  drawings,  but  they  would 
have  been  more  successful  if  they  had 
devoted  to  practical  considerations  of 
planning  some  of  the  trouble  which  they 
have  bestowed  on  the  production  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  charming  perspective 
drawings  showing  the  exterior  grouping  of 
the  buildings  and  the  interiors  of  the  prin. 
cipal  halls  and  chapel  ; drawings  which, 
moreover,  however  admirable  to  look  at,  cari 
hardly  be  considered  as  coming  within  the 
restrictions  as  to  the  style  of  perspective 
drawings,  if  any  were  submitted.  Their 
plan  forms  an  irregular  and  rather  closely 
planted  set  of  separate  buildings,  the  schooi- 
hall  and  class-rooms  being  in  one  corner  of 
the  group,  which  has  no  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  any  kind.  Symmetry  is  not 
a necessary  quality  in  a plan  of  this  kind, 
and  It  is  obvious  that  the  authors  have  aimed 
at  (and  realised)  a fine  and  picturesque 
^regularity  in  keeping  with  the  decided 
Gothic  style  of  architecture  adopted;  but  a 
central  position  for  the  central  feature  of  the 
school  we  do  think  desirable.  The  residential 
houses  are  planned  in  rather  long  blocks 
\vith  projecting  wings,  three  of  which  are 
placed  to  the  south  of  the  main  collection  of 
buildings,  and  face  south,  the  other  two 
identical  in  planning,  are  placed  on  the 
other  side  and  facing  north.  It  thus  appears 
that  to  these  architects  the  question  of 
aspect  in  the  residential  houses  for  boys  and 
their  masters  is  a matter  of  no  consequence 
whatever,  and  that  such  houses  may  be 
placed  facing  the  sun  or  with  their  backs  to 
It  just  alike.  After  this  the  general  plan  is 
really  hardly  worth  considering;  it  is  wrong 
in  principle,  and  we  do  not  see  that  there  is 
much  in  the  detailed  arrangements  to  com- 
pensate for  this  radical  mistake.  The  houses, 
considered  apart  from  aspect,  are  well 
planned,  and  careful  attention  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  ventilation.  The  interior 
of  the  dining-hall,  with  its  large  drop-arches 
over  the  coupled  windows,  its  panelled 
walls  and  solid-looking  timber  roof,  is  a fine 
apartment,  and  the  coup  d'ceil  shown  in  the 
large  perspective  of  the  view  of  the  group 
of  buildings  towards  the  main  front  makes  a 
very  striking  arcliitectural  picture.  But  this 
was  not  the  main  consideration  called  for  in 
the  problem,  which  was  to  produce  a large 
school  which  should  be  a model  of  con- 
venient and  sanitary  arrangement. 


NOTES. 

MEMORIAL  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  regard  to  the  important 

subject  of  the  preservation  of 

the  ancient  monuments  of  India.  It  is 
signed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
the  Archccological  Institute,  and  the  Hon. 
Secretaries  of  the  “S.P.A.B.,”  and  calls 
attention  to  a memorial  presented  twenty 
years  ago  on  the  same  subject,  which  recom- 
mended the  classification  of  the  monuments 
of  India,  and  the  employment  of  officers 
charged  with  the  conservancy  of  historical 
monuments,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  visit 
them  periodically,  and  to  be  responsible  for 
the  apportionment  and  expenditure  of  any 
grant  the  Government  might  make  lor  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  in  repair.  The 
present  memorial  states  that  though  the 
classification  has  been  made  very  fully  for 
certain  provinces,  it  is  still  very  imperfect  for 
others,  and  that  the  execution  of  repairs  of 
buildings,  and  the  supervision  of  them,  has 
been  entrusted  to  Public  Works  officers,  who 
have  none  of  the  requisite  training  or  know- 
ledge. The  memorial  theretore  recommends 
that  “ no  substantial  interference  with  monu- 
mental remains  of  any  kind,  particularly  by 
way  oi  restoration,  should  be  permitted 
except  when  the  proposal  has  the  full 
sanction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Archaeo- 
logical Survey  (to  be  appointed),  through 
whom  Collectors,  Public  W'orks  officers,  and 
others,  should,  in  the  first  place,  report.”  It 
is  also  suggested  that  each  Government 
should  be  asked  to  assign  in  its  Public 
Works  budget  a yearly  sum  for  inspection 
and  conservation  of  buildings,  to  be  applied 
only  after  the  Archaeological  Surveyor  has 
inspected  the  monuments,  and  checked  or 
approved  of  the  detailed  estimates  prepared 
under  his  instructions  by  the  Public  Works 
Department  in  each  case.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  attention  will  be  paid  to  this 
recommendation.  The  subject  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  architects  and 
archieologists. 


London  Streets  and  Building  Bill  —In  the 
Streets  and 

Bui  dings  Bill,  before  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley's  Com- 
mittee on  Tuesday,  a point  in  relation  to  the  con- 
struction of  party  walls  was  raised  on  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Architectural  Association.  In  reference 
to  the  requirement  that  the  party  wall  must  eo  not 
only  through  the  roof,  but  18  in.  above  it  the  con 
tention  of  the  Association  was  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  carry  it  through  the  roof.  The  County 
Council  urged  that  this  method  of  building  was 
necessary  as  a protection  from  fire ; and  clptain 
Simonds,  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  gave  evidence  in 
support  of  this  view.  The  Committee  thought  the 
matter  so  important  that,  before  deciding  the  point, 
they  desired  to  hear  further  evidence. — Daily  News. 


rHE  last  issue  of  the  Athenian 
Mitlheilungen  contains  a full  report 
of  the  excavations  carried  on  since  iSgoat 
Magnesia  on  the  Masander,  and  this  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  all  those  concerned  with 
the  Greek  stage  question,  and,  indeed,  the 
structure  of  Greek  theatres  in  general.  The 
report  is  far  too  detailed  to  be  even  sum- 
marised here;  it  is  the  joint  work  of  Drs. 
Humann,  Dorpfeld,  and  Kern,  and  Herr 
Hiller  von  Gaertringen,  who  has  super- 
intended the  excavations  throughout.  Not- 
able features  are  a long  inscription  dealing 
with  the  building  of  theatres  {KaiaaKiot)  rov 
OfoTpov)  specially  valuable  because,  from 
the  character  of  the  letters,  it  is  known 
to  be  of  the  second  century  b.c.,  and 
therefore  dates  accurately  certain  portions  of 
the  structure.  2nd.  An  underground  passage, 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  found  in  the 
Eretria  theatre,  leading  from  behind  the 
“ skene  ” to  the  centre  of  the  orchestra. 
3rd.  A very  interesting  inscribed  monument 
of  Hermes  Tychon,  remarkable  because,  as 
will  be  seen  at  once  by  reference  to  the 
v/oodcut  (p.  54),  it  presents  a close  analogy 
to  the  famous  Satyr  irri  rpnroco)^  seen  by 
Pausanias  at  Athens.  It  is  an  odd  point 
that  we  owe  our  whole  knowledge  of  this 
Magnesian  theatre  to  the  fact  that  Strabo 
noted  an  error  in  spelling  in  an  inscription 
he  read  there  (Book  xiv.,  i.,  41). 


The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
which  has  been  investigating  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employed 
might,  one  would  think,  have  advan- 
tageously  embodied  some  of  the  “observa- 
tions of  a minority  of  the  Commissioners 
winch  have  just  been  published.  These, 
generally,  appear  eminently  practical, 
and  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of 
industrial  peace  without  unduly  fettering 
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either  the  trades  unions,  the  employers' 
associations,  or  the  administrators  of  the 
law.  In  the  body  of  the  report  it  is 
remarked  that,  as  a consequence  of  the 
great  rival  trade  organisations  possessing 
no  legal  personality,  collective  agreements 
made  between  them  are  only  morally  bind- 
ing, and  are  not  always  respected.  But 
while  the  report  stops  here,  the  minority 
would  have  recommended  an  extension  of 
the  law  relating  to  the  status  and  responsi- 
bilities of  such  bodies.  They  would  make 
each  contracting  association  legally  respon- 
sible for  the  observance  of  a collective  agree- 
ment by  all  its  members,  thus  giving  those 
entering  in  such  agreements  the  right  to  sue 
an  association  for  damages  in  case  of  breach  of 
contract  by  any  of  its  members.  Settlements 
arrived  at  as  the  result  of  collective  action 
without  collective  legal  liability  are  not 
unfrequently  disappointing — the  moral  obli- 
gation alone  proving  insufficient  to  prevent  a 
breach  of  the  agreement  as  soon  as  either 
party  leels  strong  enough  to  ignore  it.  It  is 
certainly  desirable  to  supplement  the  moral 
force  by  some  further  inducement  to  abide 
by  the  decisions  of  arbitrators  and  respect 
mutual  agreements.  It  is  pointed  out  that, 
in  thus  attaching  a legal  personality  to  the 
trade  and  industrial  associations,  actions 
could  be  brought  which  would  render  more 
noticeable  any  breach  of  contract,  and  so 
serve  to  guide  public  opinion.  This  would 
be  a distinct  advantage,  apart  from  any 
damages  which  might  be  recovered.  The 
suggestions  as  to  these  matters,  and  as  to  the 
powers  of  arbitrators,  &c.,  are  drawn  up  with 
evident  caution  ; and  the  fact  that  they  ^vere 
excluded  from  the  report  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  Commissioners  being  so  much 
impressed  with  the  gravity  of  any  direct 
legislative  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
trade,  that  they  hesitated  to  adopt  these 
“observations’’  as  the  recommendations  of 
a Royal  Commission. 

SUNDAY  last  was  Hospital  Sunday,  and 
as  the  administration  of  the  sums  col- 
lected is  of  vital  importance  to  the  workers 
of  the  metropolis,  we  make  no  excuse  for 
calling  attention  to  the  accounts  of  the  fund 
for  the  year  1893.  The  amount  received 
was  40,000/.  odd,  and  of  this  sum  36.665/. 
was  distributed  to  the  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries of  the  metropolis  and  in  surgical 
appliances.  Of  the  balance  1,900/.  odd  is  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  question  at 
once  arises  why  is  not  the  whole  amount 
which  is  collected,  distributed,  and  why  is  a 
part  kept  for  a year  at  a bank  ? The  rest  of 
the  balance,  1,600/.  odd,  goes  in  rent,  salaries, 
postages,  &c.  The  salaries  reach  the  high 
figure  of  755/.,  which,  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  all  that  is  needful  is  to  receive  and 
distribute  the  fund,  appears  to  be  excessive. 
This  sum  of  1,600/.  is  within  200/.  of  the 
amount  awarded  to  the  fifty-three  dispen- 
saries. Having  regard  to  the  large  amount 
of  able  voluntary  work  done  in  London,  it 
would  seem  that  a committee  and  a com- 
petent clerk  ought  to  be  able  to  administer 
the  money  collected,  and  that  instead  of 
1,600/.  being  spent  in  rent,  salaries,  and 
similar  items,  600/.  would  be  nearer  the 
mark,  which  would  leave  an  odd  thousand 
pounds  more  to  assist  the  hospitals  of 
London  at  a time  when  the  utmost  help  is 
required,  and  when  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
the  working  population  of  the  metropolis  are 
in  constant  need  of  aid. 


NO  such  melancholy  event  has  occurred 
in  the  architectural  profession  for  a 
long  time  past  as  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Cawston  from  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
pistol  which  he  was  cleaning.  Mr.  Cawston 
was  only  thirty-seven,  and  had  already  made 
a considerable  success  in  his  profession.  His 
recent  book  on  the  improvement  of  London, 
though  we  were  unable  to  agree  with  its 
main  conclusions,  gave  evidence  of  being  the 
work  of  a man  of  large  and  extended  views, 
and  great  energy  of  mind.  Only  the  day 
before  his  death  we  received  a letter  from 
him  on  this  subject,  pointing  out  an  expres» 


sion  ot  opinion  by  a foreign  writer  on 
London  which  seemed  to  support  his  views. 
The  circumstances  of  his  death,  however, 
give  additional  point  to  a lesson,  constantly 
repeated  and,  unhappily,  constantly  dis- 
regarded, as  to  the  folly  of  handling  firearms, 
whether  supposed  to  be  loaded  ornot,  without 
regard  to  the  possible  consequences  in  case 
theyshould  be  loaded.  It  ought  to  be  a matter 
ot  acquired  instinct,  as  one  may  say,  with 
every  man  in  the  possession  of  his  full 
senses,  always  to  keep  the  muzzle  of  a gun 
or  pistol,  when  handling  it.  whether  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  loaded  or  not.  in  such  a position 
that  its  accidental  discharge  could  not  injure 
himself  or  any  bystander.  Vet  over  and 
over  again  we  have  additions  to  the  melan- 
choly list  of  accidental  deaths,  and  promising 
lives  cut  sort,  from  the  neglect  of  tnis  simple 
precaution. 


A DX'ERTIN'G  to  a scheme  that  is  now 
before  the  London  County  Council,  as 
promoted  by  their  Improvements  Com- 
mittee,* for  widening  Wellington-street  and 
the  Strand,  south-west  corner  of  the  crossing, 
we  notice  that  a clearance  has  just  been 
made  at  the  opposite  corner  (east)  by  the 
demolition  of  some  houses,  also  upon  the 
Duchy  Estate,  being  Nos.  135-7,  Strand, 
1-4,  Wellington-street,  and  portion  of  Duchy 
court  or  place.  The  site,  about  7,000  ft. 
superficial,  is  offered  lor  sale  ; it  will  be 
familiar  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
tentative  plans  for  a thoroughfare  from 
High  Holborn  to  the  Strand,  that  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns, 
and  some  of  the  plans  propose  to  take  it 
for  purposes  of  that  new  street.  The  site 
in  question,  and  Wellington-street  (south 
portion)  and  Lancaster-place,  stand  on  ground 
which,  until  the  erection  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  and  its  approaches,  was  covered  by 
the  Savoy.  The  first  palace  on  that  spot  had 
belonged  to  Simon  de  Montford,  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Rebuilt  by  Henry,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  it  was  burnt  in  1381  by  Wat 
Tyler's  rebels  in  revenge  upon  its  occupant 
john  of  Gaunt,  and  for  a long  period  con- 
tinued in  a ruined  state.  Then  Henry  V'll. 
established  there  his  hospital  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  a structure  his  successor  com- 
pleted in  1517,  and  built  by  Humphrey  Cook, 
•'king's  carpenter."  The  hospital,  illustrated 
by  Hollar,  and  surveyed  by  Vertue,  for  the 
Vetusta  Monumenta,  was  finally  dissolved 
in  1702.  Pennant  describes  the  walls  as 
standing  entire  in  his  day,  1790,  and 
gives  a view  of  them  in  his  work.  Frag- 
ments, in  stone,  of  the  riverside  front  sur- 
vived at  the  foot  of  Savoy-street  within  our 
own  memory:  the  chapel  is  now  known  as  St. 
Marj-^-le-Savoy,  restored  by  Sydney  Smirke, 
R..-\.,  in  1843,  and  again  by  him  after  the 
fire  of  1864.  Of  late  years  the  hospital 
buildings  served  for  barracks,  a military- 
prison,  and  private  lodgings.  Duchy,  or, 
Dutch}’,  place,  at  foot  of  the  spot  where  lay 
the  Strand  Bridge,  teste  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, separated  the  Savoy  from  Denmark 
(Somerset)  House,  and  St.  Mary-le-Savoy 
church  marks  its  western  limit.  Next  west 
stood,  in  Stow's  day,  the  Earl  of  Bedford’s 
earlier  mansion.  Russell  or  Bedford  House, 
formerly  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle's  “ inn,” 
extending  as  far  as  Ivy  Bridge.  The  large 
cruciform  structure  shown  in  Vertue's  work 
lay  between  the  south  end  of  the  present 
church  and  Lancaster-place  ; the  French 
Protestant  chapel  (1641)  was  situated  where 
are  now  Wellington-street  and  Pennethorne's 
west  block  of  Somerset  House ; north-east 
was  the  Bishops  of  Worcester’s  “ inn.”  North 
and  south  of  the  same  slructure  stood, 
respectively.  Green  Arbour-court  (entered 
from  Duchy-place)  and  the  German 
Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  churches;  the 
latter  was  rebuilt  and  lately  demolished. 
Lord  Macaulay,  in  Chapter  VI.  of  his 
“History  of  England,”  writes: — 

In  the  Savoy  a spacious  house,  including  a church 
and  a school,  was  built  for  the  Jesuits.  ...  It  was 
not  improbable  that  the  new  academy  in  the  Savoy 

* See  the  Builder  for  March  17,  p.  317,  April  14,  p.  393, 
June  3,  p.  439,  and  June  9,  p.  443. 


might,  under  royal  patronage,  prove  a formidable 
rival  to  the  great  foundations  of  Eton,  Westminster, 
and  Winchester. 

Of  that  school,  founded  in  1686-7, 
solved  after  the  Hanoverian  succession,  an 
account  is  given  in  the  1754  edition  of 
Strype's  “Stow.”  The  French  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Savoy,  built  iu 
Bloomsbury-street,  now  Shaltesbury-avenue, 
for  the  Savoy  congregation  in  1845-6,  was 
designed  by  Ambrose  Poynter  ; it  was 
altered  and  repaired  by  the  late  R.  L. 
Roumieu  in  1869. 

THK  late  Lord  Sherbrooke  said  that 
heraldry  is  the  only  branch  of  know- 
ledge that  is  not  worth  learning.  In 
certain  respects  the  display  of  British 
heraldry  which  the  Society  of  Anti- 

quaries have  just  gis-en  in  their  rooms 
at  Burlington  House,  rather  bears  out  this 
view.  Old  book-plates,  illuminated  pedi- 
grees. grants  of  arms  and  titles,  herald's 
resplendent  tabards,  the  relics  from  above 
the  graves  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  and 
Henry  V.,  the  now  jewelless  crown  said  to 
have  been  made  for  Charles  II.  by  Vyner 
and  stolen  by  Blood* — all  these,  with 
similar  objects,  may  be  passed  over  with  no 
very  serious  attention.  On  the  other  hand, 
t.he  society  has  collected  a good  many  things 
of  great  artistic  interest  and  merit.  They 
showed  some  old  cast-iron  firebacks,  e.x- 
amples  (as  are  the  railings  still  around  St. 
Paul’s)  of  a past  industry  in  Kent  and 
Sussex,  bearing  heraldic  devices,  [and  Mr. 
St.John  Hope’s  coloured  photographs  of  the 
Windsor  stall-plates  of  Knights  of  the 
Garter,  Plantagenet  series.  The  rubbings 
of  monumental  brasses  are  good  specimens 
of  their  kind  ; they  comprised  the  brass 
memorials  ot  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  (1506)  at 
Hunstanton,  Eleanorade  Bohun,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  of  Barking  Abbey,  in  her  con-f 
ventual  robes  (1399),  at  Westminster,  Sir 
Thomas  Bullen,  K.G.,  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and 
Ormonde  (1538)  at  Hever,  Sir  William 
Vernon,  Constable  of  England  (1467)  and 
his  widow,  at  Tong,  and  Sir  Simon  Felbrigge^ 
K.G.,  Richard  II. ’s  standard-bearer,  with  his 
wife  (1416),  buried  in  the  church  standing 
in  Felbrigg  Park,  near  Cromer,  where  also  is 
Nollekens’s  fine  bust  of  William  Wyndham, 
obiit  1810.  One  pedigree,  however,  should 
not  be  passed  unnoticed,  being  that  of  a 
redoubtable  lady.  Anne,  Lady  Clifford*' 
Countess-Dowager  of  Pembroke,  Dorset, 
and  Montgomery,  daughter  and  heir  of 
George,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  1672.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  an  illustrated  catalogue 
will  be  published,  by  subscription,  of  this 
exhibition,  whicli  closed  on  the  13th  instant. 
As  the  present  catalogue  is  “ under  revision  ” 
it  would  be  ungracious  to  criticise  it  too 
closely.  We  noticed,  though,  that  it  con- 
tains the  title  “ Clarencieux  ’ several  times 
repeated.  We  believe  the  correct  spelling 
of  the  style  of  that  “ King  ” is  “ Clarenceux,” 
as  indeed  it  appears,  both  engrossed  and 
signed,  in  some  of  the  grants  of  arms  shown 
in  the  e.xhibition.  It  is  stated  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  propose  to  seek 
advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  restoring 
the  surcoat,  leather  shield,  and  crested  tilting- 
helm  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
actually  worn  by  the  Black  Prince. 

The  water  supply  of  the  Penrith  Urban 
Sanitary  District  has  been  the  subject 
of  a Report  by  Dr.  Bruce  Low  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  occasion  for  the 
inquiry  was  local  complaint  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  respecting  the  public 
water  service.  It  appears  that  the  water 
supply  of  Penrith  is  derived  from  the  River 
Eamont,  which  flows  about  three-quarters  of 
a mile  from  the  town.  The  intake  is 
situated  just  above  the  village  of  Eamoni 
Bridge.  The  water  is  piped  a distance  of 
about  600  yards,  mostly  through  the 
village  street  from  the  intake  to  the 

* We  are  informed  that  this  crown  was  used  ai  all  suc- 
ceeding coronations  until  her  present  Majesty’s,  in  pre- 
paration for  which  its  stones  were  removed.  'I  be  same 
claim  is  made  for  the  “ St.  _Ed\vard’s  ” crown  m the  lower 
regalia,  which  is  also  described  as  being  Charles  II.  s. 
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pumping  - station,  which  is  lower  down 
the  stream  and  situated  on  its  banks. 
From  this  station  the  river  water  is 
pumped,  wiihoui  Jiltraiion,  to  the  town. 
The  pipes  are  badly  jointed  and  leak  freely. 
1 hat  part  of  the  village  of  Eamont  Bridge 
through  which  the  water  pipes  are  laid  com- 
prises some  twenty-six  houses,  containing  a 
population  of  about  one  hundred  persons. 
There  are  here  eleven  midden  privies,  some 
of  which  abut  upon  the  village  street,  and 
are  situated  within  a few  feet  of  the  open, 
jointed  water  - pipes.  No  sewers  exist  in 
Eamont  Bridge.  Slop  water  is  occasionally 
conveyed  from  better-class  houses  to  the 
river  ip  iron  pipes,  the  joints  of  which  have 
been  found  leaking;  or  it  soaks  into  the  soil, 
where  no  pipes  are  provided.  There  are  in 
Eamont  Bridge  a number  of  wet  pigsties  and 
covy  stables  as  well  as  large  dung-heaps, 
which  contribute  with  the  privy  middens  to 
fouling  of  the  porous  gravelly  subsoil.  When 
the  mouth  of  the  intake  pipe  to  the  water- 
works is  closed,  water  can  still  be  pumped 
in  considerable  quantity,  since  the  open 
joints  of  the  pipes  allow  the  ground 
\vater  to  be  sucked  in.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  organic  impurities 
with  which  tlie  subsoil  is  contaminated 
gain  access  to  the  water  supply.  In 
its_  course  from  Uileswater  to  Eamont 
Bridge,  the  river  itself  receives,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  drainage  of  several  villages, 
mansions,  scattered  farmhouses,  and  cot- 
tages. Almost  at  the  point  where  the 
stream  issues  from  the  lake  is  situated  the 
village  of  Pooley  Bridge,  which  comprises 
about  twenty-eiglit  houses,  including  a large 
hotel.  The  sewage  of  this  village,  contain- 
ing water-closet  discharges,  is  conveyed  to 
a cesspool  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  an 
overflow  discharging  direct  into  the  stream. 
There  are  several  privies  in  the  village,  of 
primitive  construction  ; some  of  them  are 
situated  within  a few  feet  of  the  water’s 
edge,  and  the  washing  of  excrement  from 
tiiese  privy  jiits,  or  the  soakage  from  them 
of  liquid  filth  into  the  Eamont.  appeared  to 
be  easy  and  probable  under  certain  condi- 
tions._  Pooley  Bridge  village  is  situated  about 
six  miles  (by  river)  above  the  Penrith  intake. 
About  a mile  above  the  Penrith  intake  is  a 
farm,  through  the  centre  of  which  flows  a 
feeder  of  the  Eamont,  and  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  manure  used  upon  this 
farm_  consisted  of  sludge  obtained  from  the 
settling-tanks  of  the  Penrith  sewage  outfall 
works,  which  are  situated  a short  distance 
below  the  village  of  Eamont  Bridge.  The 
sludge  from  the  settling-tanks  is  removed 
about  once  in  six  weeks,  and  sold  to  farmers 
as  manure,  which  consists  largely  of  human 
excrement.  The  people  of  Penrith  have 
therefore  for  some  time  been  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  having  their  own  excrement  washed 
from  this  farm  into  their  drinking  water 
when  heavy  rains  or  rapid  thaws  take  place. 
The  report  concludes  with  the  pointed 
question,  "Are  the  people  of  Penrith  to  con- 
tinue, in  spite  of  ail  warnings,  to  drink  water 
from  a river  which  is  at  times  seriously  con- 
taminated by  human  filth  ? ” 


The  case  of  Barker  v.  Macnaughten, 
which  was  tried  last  week,  emphasises 
a remark  made  earlier  in  the  year  in  these 
Notes,  namely,  that  the  London  practice  of 
putting  houses  and  properties  in  the  hands 
of  several  agents  for  sale  or  to  let  is  a cause 
of  complications  and  inconvenience.  In  the 
case  in  question  a firm  of  house-agents  sued 
for  commission  on  the  sale  of  a house.  The 
defendant  pleaded,  and  his  defence  was 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that 
another  firrn  of  agents  were  entitled  to  and 
had  been  paid  commission.  The  odd  part  of 
the  story  was  that  the  buyer  made  an 
offer  for  the  house  in  question  through  the 
plaintiffs,  which  was  refused,  and  he  then 
gave  up  all  intention  of  purchasing  this 
house.  Subsequently,  he  made  inquiries  of 
houses  for  sale  from  another  firm,  and  again 
the  same  house  was  brought  to  his  notice, 
and  these  agents  induced  him  to  make  a 


higher  offer  for  the  house,  and,  upon 

this  being  refused,  to  go  yet  higher,  and 
thus  to  become  the  purchaser  of  it.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  case  from  the  vendor's  point 
of  view  illustrates  the  desirability  of  placing 
a house  in  the  hands  of  more  than  one 
agent,  but  it  seems  rather  to  show  that  if  a 
vendor  places  a house  in  the  hands  of  one 
agent  who  is  desirous  to  do  his  utmost,  and 
this  agent  knows  that  no  other  one  in  his 
business  has  the  property  to  dispose  of,  he 
will  take  much  more  pains  than  when,  for  all 
he  knows,  he  may  waste  time  and  money  in 
finding  a purchaser,  only  to  be  informed  that 
the  property  is  on  the  point  of  being  sold 
through  another  firm.  In  any  event,  how- 
ever, the  case  illustrates  the  difficulties 
which  constantly  do  and  must  arise  when 
properties  are  in  several  hands,  and  when 
tenants  or  purchasers  are  introduced  by  two 
or  more  agents  to  the  same  property. 


The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  for 
last  month  contains  the  first  portion  of 
an  instructive  paper,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Paul 
Gerhard,  on  gas-burners,  and  the  various 
appliances  for  obtaining  a good  and  satis- 
factory illumination  by  gas-light.  Assuming 
that  consumers  may,  by  using  good  instead 
of  poor  burners,  obtain  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  more  light  without  any  increase  in 
their  gas  bills,  the  author  deals  at  some 
length  with  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
various  types  of  burners,  with  the  object  of 
showing  how  this  result  can  be  secured. 
The  flat-flame  and  the  round-flame  burners, 
being  those  chiefly  used  in  dwelling-house 
illumination,  naturally  receive  the  most 
attention.  Among  the  best  improved  flat- 
burners  the  author  reckons  those  of 
Broenner,  Leoni,  Sugg,  Bray,  and  Silber,  all 
of  which  are  of  English  make  except  the 
first  named,  whicli  is  made  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  Germany.  Mr.  Gerhard  also 
refers  specially  to  the  Welsbach  incan- 
descent burners,  which  are  now,  it  appears, 
being  adopted  very  largely  both  in  Europe 
and  America. 


The  Express  Paint  Decoration  Company, 
t)f  34,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  has 
invited  us  to  visit  its  offices  and  show-rooms 
and  10  examine  its  work,  ’rifis  style  of 
decoration  seems  to  be  an  enlargement  and 
development  of  the  system  applied  to 
transfer  papers,  which  are  familiar  to  all 
schoolboys,  and  is  the  adaptation  of  a patent 
which  has  been  much  used  in  France.  We 
have  before  us  various  samples  of  these 
transfers  of  ornamenJ.  Tiiese  are  described 
as_  being  produced  by  means  of  a paint 
printed  on  a specially-prepared  thin  lining 
paper.  The  painted  side  is  covered  over 
with  a coat  of  paste  such  as  is  ordinarily 
used  by  paperhangers.  then  applied  to  the 
surface  to  be  decorated  ; as  much  paste 
squeezed  out  as  possible,  which  causes  a firm 
incorporation  and  more  than  an  adhesion  of 
the  paint  to  the  surface.  When  the  paste 
is  dry,  which  is  a question  of  a few  hours, 
the  lining  paper  is  wetted  with  a sponge 
and  water,  and  when  saturated  this  peels  off 
like  a skin,  disclosing  a firm  surface  of 
paint.  It  is  claimed  for  this  method 
that  it  is  at  least  50  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  ordinaiy  work.  That  it  is  much  cheaper 
than  stencil-work  or  hand-painting  goes 
without  saying,  and  as  an  artistic  method  of 
decoration  it  may  rank  with  stencil  work, 
upon  which  it  appears  to  be  an  improve- 
ment in  method  and  expense.  We  should 
like  to  have  some  evidence  as  to  its 
durability  under  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture, dampness,  or  dryness  on  walls  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  though  the 
tests  to  which  the  process  was  applied  in 
our  presence  were  satisfactorily  withstood. 
The  process  is  stated  to  be  especially 
adapted  for  the  decoration  of  all  ground 
work,  prepared  surfaces,  to  which  may  be 
applied  friezes,  borders,  borders  for  dadoes, 
enrichments,  and  other  ornamental  decora- 
tions, and  is  suitable  for  wood,  plaster,  iron, 
kamptulicon,  glass,  and  other  materials. 


The  process  should  have  a future  before  it, 
and  this  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  artistic 
excellence  of  its  patterns,  to  which  the  com- 
pany’s attention  should  be  specially  directed. 
The  shovv-rooms  of  the  company  at  Hart- 
street,  which  are  decorated  by  the  process, 
are  certainly  worth  a visit. 


There  has  lately  been  published  in  the 
Transactions  ’of  the  American  Society 
Engineers  an  interesting  paper  by 
Mr.  James  D.  Schuyler,  in  which  he  describes 
the  waterworks  of  Denver,  Colorado.  The 
tact  that  the  entire  water  supply  of  a city  of 
i5o,ocK>^  inhabitants  is  conveyed  in  wooden 
mains  is  so  radical  a departure  from  all 
precedents  that  it  is  deserving  of  more  than 
passing  notice.  The  author  states  that  the 
wood  pipe  having  a smooth  interior  which 
becomes  smoother  by  use,  has  a decidedly 
greater  carrying  capacity  than  a cast-iron 
pipe  of  equal  diameter,  the  difference 
amounting  to  about  16  per  cent,  as 
far  as  deductions  are  warranted  from 
observations  covering  a limited  range  of 
diameters.  One  of  the  strong  features  of 
this  wooden  stave  pipe  system  is  that  it  is 
built  continuously  in  the  trench  where  it  is 
to  lie,  and  not  in  sections  made  in  the  shop, 
hence  it  involves  no  difficulties  in  handling 
and  transportation  as  with  other  classes  of 
pipe.  As  constructed  at  Denver,  it  appears 
to  have  proved  a great  success,  being  both 
efficient  and  economical,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  so  in 
other  localities  where  suitable  timber  can  be 
easily  obtained.  In  one  case  referred  to  by 
the  author,  a 30-in.  wooden  stave  pipe  was 
constructed  about  sixteen  miles  in  length. 
It  was  banded  to  withstand  a maximum 
pressure  due  to  185  ft.  static  head  below  the 
hydraulic  grade,  the  bands  surrounding  the 
pipe  consisting  of  steel  bars  ^-in.  thick  spaced 
2 in.  to  3 in.  apart. 


The  recent  melancholy  case  of  the  suffo- 
cation of  a whole  family  in  Glasgow 
Irom  gas  penetrating  into  the  house  suggests 
a new  danger  from  improperly-constructed 
sewers,  for  it  appears  that  the  subsidence  01 
the  sewer  had  the  additional  effect  of  break- 
mg  the  gas-main,  thus  saturating  the  ground 
beneath  the  house  with  gas,  which  eventually 
tound  a passage  into  the  house  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  cause  the  suffocation  of  all  the 
inmates  in  their  sleep.  The  occurrence 
obviously  points  to  the  importance  of  laying 
gas-mains  so  that  they  should  be  out  of 
danger  from  the  results  of  any  possible 
failure  in  other  works. 


T i appears  that  the  worm,  in  the  shape  of 
X the  non-union  or  small-union  artisan,  is 
beginning  to  turn  very  decidedly  under  the 
crushing  heel  of  new  unionism  tyranny 
The  meeting  at  Foresters'  Hall,  of  which  we 
give  a report  on  another  page,  is  one  ot 
the  manifestations  of  this  growing  rebellion, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  first  or  only 
one.  It  is  a curious  instance  of  the  irony  of 
life,  that  the  movement  which  is  supposed  to 
have  for  its  aim  the  emancipation  of  the 
working  man  should  have  developed  into  such 
a system_  of  organised  tyranny  as  to  rouse  the 
indignation  and  opposition  of  the  very  class 
who  are  supposed  to  be  benefited. 


Adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  British 
School  at  Athens  is  in  great  need  of 
funds,  and  is  making  another  appeal  for 
money,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  suggests  that 
the  school  might  take  for  its  motto,  "We 
can  dig ; to  beg  we  are  not  ashamed.” 


WE  are  very  glad  to  notice,  among  the 
advertisements  for  display  in  our 
columns  this  week,  the  one  from  University 
College,  Liverpool,  inviting  applications  for 
the  position  of  Professor  of  Architecture  to 
the  College.  This  is  an  excellent  step  ; and 
if,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  hope,  a good 
selection  is  made,  the  institution  of  such  a 
professorship  may  have  a veiy  beneficial 
effect  m the  locality,  besides  forming  a 
precedent  which  may  be  followed  elsewhere. 
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ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— V. 

The  sniall  elevation  of  “ A Bank  and  Offices” 
(1,672),  by  Mr.  Greenslade,  is  another  of  the 
delicately-executed  miniature  pencil  elevations  of 
which  we  noticed  some  in  our  last ; a building 
with  a granite  ground  story  and  stone  of  two 
colours  above,  with  a good  deal  of  decorative 
carving  sprinkled  a little  too  freely  about  it ; it  is 
easy  to  indicate  this  in  a pleasing  manner  on  a 
very  small  scale,  but  the  question  is  rather 
suggested  how  it  would  all  work  out  on  a large 
scale.  A plan  is  given.  We  may  also  mention 
another  very  charming  little  drawing  by  Mr. 
Greenslade  {1,676),  an  elevation  in  pencil  of  a 
bay  of  the  choir  of  Exeter,  with  the  bishop’s 
throne.  Mr.  Prentice's  “A  Country  Retreat” 
(1*675)  is  effective  pen  drawing  of  a country 
house  of  somewhat  Spanish  manner,  with  a plan 
of  house  and  garden  attached. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Horsley’s  “ Design  Made  for  the 
Free  Library  and  Technical  School,  St.  Helen  s ” 
(1,678)  is  a solid-looking  building  with  a strongly- 
marked  comice,  and  two  tiers  of  plain  square- 
headed windows  with  panels  containing  names 
of  eminent  writers  over  the  upper  windows.  The 
main  front  is  recessed  in  the  centre,  the  street 
doorway  coming  in  front  of  the  recess.  From  the 
drawing  (an  ink-line  drawing)  it  appears  that  the 
basement  is  of  stone  and  the  upper  portion 
of  brick.  The  placing  of  the  upper  and  lower 
windows  irrespective  of  each  other  and  without 
regard  to  centres  or  piers,  in  parts  of  the  front, 
may  give  character,  but  is  not  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  generally  formal  type  of  the  building. 
In  “ Hill  Wooton,  Warwickshire”  (1,679),  Mr. 
J.  Morley  Horder  gives  us  a pretty  sketch  of  a 
country  house  seen  through  the  gateway  arch, 
and  with  two  nicely  - drawn  figures  in  the 
immediate  foreground.  Mr.  Lees’  “Abbots 
Leigh  ” {1,680)  is  a very  nice  drawing  of  a country 
house  with  a terrace  in  front  of  it,  and  timber 
work  in  the  gables,  which  has  however  no  very 
marked  character,  and  suffers  from  want  of  a 
plan  to  explain  it.  Mr.  Spiers’s  “ Interior  of  the 
Original  Mosque,  Dama.scus  ” (1,682),  a charming 
drawing,  a reproduction  of  which  we  published 
on  February  17,  1894,  in  the  use  of  the  word 
“original”  rather  begs  a question  which 
may  be  said  to  be  still  undecided,  and  probably 
never  will  be  decided  now  that  the  mosque  is 
burned.  In  “The  Church  of  St.  Clement, 
Bradford”  (1,683),  Warren  gives  a 

sketch  of  a church  facing  down-hill,  with  a large 
flight  of  steps  up  to  the  double  west  doorways, 
divided  by  a buttress  ; the  octagonal  turret  is 
graceful,  but  the  buttresses  against  the  lower 
portion  are  too  much  unconnected  with  the  rest 
of  the  design,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being 
excrescences  rather  than  necessary  portions  of  the 
construction.  Mr.  Hellicar’s  restoration  of 
“ Binghams  ” (1,684)  illustrated  in  our  pages 
under  date  March  24,  1894.  “A  Parish  Hall” 
(1,686),  by  Mr.  G.  Kenyon,  is  a pretty  little 
water-colour  drawing  of  a simple  village  building 
of  its  class.  Mr.  NV.  Stirlings  “ Gardener’s 
Cottage,  East  Burnham  Park  ” (1,687),  ‘S  more  a 
drawing  of  the  garden  and  sun-dial  than  of  the 
cottage,  which  occupies  the  middle  distance  in  a 
characteristic  manner,  a building  red-tiled  below 
and  on  the  high  roof,  with  white  wall  between, 
and  tall  plain  white  chimney-stacks.  There  is 
a character  about  this  little  rural  building, 
and  also  about  the  drawing,  a bold  but  rather 
raw-looking  water-colour  on  brown  paper. 
Mr.  Nicholson’s  “ Proposed  Restoration  of 
South  Shoebury  Church,  Essex  ” (1,688) 

fails  in  interest,  like  some  others,  from 
having  nothing  to  show  us  what  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  building,  and  what  is  the  degree 
and  nature  of  the  restoration.  It  is  a very  artistic 
drawing,  showing  an  interior  with  a round 
Norman  chancel  arch  with  a pointed  wall-arch  on 
each  side,  and  a kind  of  rood-beam  flat  against 
the  wall  over  the  arch,  not  crossing  it,  with  a 
crucifix  and  angels  as  if  supported  on  the  beam. 
Another  church  interior  close  to  this  is  Mr. 
Spooner’s  “Proposed  new  Church  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Ipswich”  (1,689),  ^ slight  but 

artistically-treated  sketch  on  toned  paper,  show- 
ing some  original  treatment.  The  octagonal 
piers  have  no  caps,  the  arch-mouldings  of  the 
arcade  die  against  the  centre  and  outer  faces  of  the 
octagon,  while  the  inner  face  is  carried  up  to  the 
roof-springing,  and  intercepts  or  mitres  with  a 
painted  wooden  frieze  canted  forward  from  the 
wall-line  so  as  to  reach  the  inner  line  of  the  pier. 
There  is  no  plan ; from  the  appearance  of  the 
perspective  the  church  is  designed  for  aisles  for 
passage  only. 

Mr.  Garde’s  “Palazzo  Notari,  Ventimiglia” 


(1,691)  is  a coloured  elevation  of  a somewhat 
curious-looking  building,  a long  red-roofed  block 
broken  near  one  end  by  a raised  story  forming  a 
kind  of  low  tower,  and  covered  with  windows 
with  grid-like  shutters  ; there  is  little  architectural 
diversification  of  the  design  except  in  the  loggia 
which  runs  along  part  of  it  just  under  the  roof, 
with  colonnettes  which  throw  blue  shadows  on 
the  wall  at  the  back ; there  is  a marked 
character  about  this  building,  however,  and  about 
the  colouring  of  the  drawing.  Character  also  there 
is  in  the  small  pen  drawing  of  “Northcroft, 
Walton-on-Thames  ” (1,696)  by  Messrs.  Niven 
& Wigglesworth.  A finely  - executed  water- 
colour drawing  of  the  “Congregational  Church, 
West  Hampstead  ” (1,697),  by  Messrs.  Spalding 
& Cross,  looks  very  like  a congregational 
church  ; those  who  are  curious  in  the  analysis  of 
architectural  expression  might  endeavour  to  define 
what  it  is  about  this  design  which  puts  it  entirely 
out  of  the  category  of  possible  “ church  ” designs. 
The  octagon  centre  gives  it  no  doubt  a certain 
congregational  character,  but  this  character  is  to 
be  felt  in  general  architectural  treatment  also,  in 
which  a certain  secularity  of  style  is  perceptible. 
The  building  is  a good  one  of  its  class,  and  would 
have  been  worth  illustrating  properly  by  the 
addition  of  a complete  plan. 

Mr.  Garde’s  “Test  Court,  Chilbolton,  Hants” 
(1,702)  is  puzzling.  Is  it  an  old  Elizabethan 
house  transformed  into  almshouses  ? for  that  is 
the  impression  it  gives.  The  conimon-looking 
paling  running  across  the  front  of  the  view  spoils 
it  a good  deal  pictorially.  Mr.  Weatherley’s 
“New  Reredos  for  Boston  Church,  Lincoln- 
shire” (1,707)  is  hung  too  high  to  be  properly 
seen  ; it  appears  to  be  a large  and  richly-treated 
design  in  Late  Gothic,  with  no  very  special 
character  to  remark  in  it,  but  it  will  suit  the  church 
very  well,  which  is  an  important  point.  Mr. 
Briggs’s  “Design  for  a House”  (1,708)  is  another 
of  his  experiments  in  reproducing  an  ancient  style 
of  house  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  in  half-timber 
work  ; a plan  is  given,  but  is  hung  too  high  to  be 
seen.  The  same  architect’s  “ Design  for  entrance 
and  garden  fronts  to  a house  ” (1,713)  looks  like 
a water-colour  reproduction  of  a design  which  has 
been  previously  shown  here  in  pen  or  pencil 
drawings,  or  it  is  an  exceedingly  similar  one ; 
the  design  is  very  picturesque,  but,  judging  froni 
the  plans,  it  conveys  rather  a false  impression  as 
to  scale,  and  is  a much  smaller  house  than  it  appears 
in  the  view;  the  staircase,  in  an  apse  which  projects 
from  the  front,  appears  by  scale  to  be  absurdly 
narrow  for  the  principal  stair  of  a gentleman’s 
house  ; the  bath-room  and  water-closet  are  in  the 
same  room,  a barbarous  arrangement  which  ought 
never  to  be  tolerated  in  a decent  house,  and  there 
is  a piece  of  entirely  wasted  space  in  the  plan, 
behind  the  dining-room,  a citl-de-sac  passage.  We 
should  not  have  noticed  these  things  so  particu- 
larly but  for  the  fact  that  the  author  recently  read 
a paper  on  house-planning  before  the  Architectural 
Association,  and  we  should  hardly  look  to  find 
these  defects  in  the  plan  of  a house  by  an  archi- 
tect who  undertakes  to  teach  others  to  plan.  In 
Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell's  frame  of  “ Small  Country’ 
Houses”  (1,710:  published  in  the  of 

May  5),  the  plans  are  mostly  well  arranged,  and 
the  houses,  though  very  simple  in  design,  have 
the  merit  of  being  free  from  any  affectation  of  the 
picturesque,  of  which  we  see  rather  too  much 
nowadays  ; no  doubt  they  owe  their  agreeable 
effect  in  some  degree  to  the  artistic  character  of 
the  drawing. 

Nos.  1,711-12  and  1,715-16  are  a group  of 
small  elevations  for  street  houses.  Mr.  F.  B. 
Cooper’s  “Business  Premises”  (1,711)  is  a satis- 
factory treatment  of  a shop-front,  with  the  shop- 
window  spanned  by  a large  elliptical  arch.  One 
can  remember  the  time  when  this  proper  archi- 
tectural and  statical  treatment  of  a shop,  instead 
of  a concealed  construction  standing  on  glass, 
was  an  almost  unknown  incident  in  street  archi- 
tecture ; now  it  is  happily  becoming  tolerably 
frequent.  For“A  Street  P'ront  ” (1,712)  by  Mr. 
Scorer,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  Mr.  H.  F. 
T.  Cooper’s  “Small  Town  House”  is  a neat 
treatment  of  a simple  brick  front  with  stone 
dressings,  the  windows  of  two  of  the  stories 
grouped  under  wall  arches,  with  carved  panels 
over  the  lower  windows  ; the  plan  is  given  to  the 
same  scale  as  the  elevation,  and  is  excellently 
treated  in  regard  to  the  hall  and  stairs,  but 
what  about  the  light  to  the  dining  - room 
at  the  back  of  the  house  ? If  this  is,  as  we  are  led 
to  conclude  from  the  way  it  is  put  on  paper,  a 
plan  of  a street  house  standing  on  a slip  of 
ground  of  its  own  width,  then  if  the  next  house, 
as  usual,  is  arranged  with  its  projecting  block  at 
the  back  the  reverse  way,  the  dining-rooms  of  the 
two  would  be  lighted  from  a space  between  them 


only  a few  feet  in  width,  and  the  neighbours  would 
look  straight  into  each  other’s  windows.  “New 
Premises,  123,  Cannon-street”  (1,716),  by  Mr. 
Hunlly-Gordon,  is  a very  good  and  characteristic 
front,  especially  in  the  feature  of  the  large  third- 
floor  window  with  the  centre  projected  slightly, 
and  the  overhanging  frieze  running  across  over  it. 
This  is  a much  better  piece  of  work  than  the  same 
architect’s  “ Moorgate  Court  ” (1,709),  a good  and 
effective  drawing  certainly,  but  an  uninteresting 
building. 

Mr.  John  Brooke’s  “ House,  Disley  ” (1,717), 
is  a very  pleasing  quietly-treated  Gothic  house 
shown  in  a delicately-executed  drawing.  Messrs. 
Simon  & Tweedie’s  design  for  “Congregational 
Church,  Heaton  Moor  ” (1,718)  is  published  in  our 
present  issue,  and  we  refer  the  readers  to  the 
lithograph.  The  design  is  a fine  piece  of  solid 
Gothic  work,  only  the  west  windows  seem  a little 
out  of  keeping  with  the  plain  treatment  of  the 
remainder  of  the  building.  There  is  no  plan. 
Balancing  this  is  Messrs.  Burnet,  Son,  & Campbell’s 
“ Proposed  Pathological  Buildings,  Western 
Infirmary,  Glasgow”  (1,730),  illustrated  in  our 
issue  for  May  19,  1S94.  Only  a small  block 
plan  is  given  showing  the  disposition  of  the 
various  buildings ; a plan  is  of  so  much  importance 
in  a building  of  this  kind  that  a detailed  one 
should  have  been  given ; it  is  impossible  to 
consider  such  a building  in  the  mere  light 
of  picturesque  architecture,  though  as  such  it  is 
very  good,  and  the  drawing  is  a fine  piece  of 
artistic  penmanship.  Mr.  Fairfax  B.  Wade’s 
“ St.  John’sChurch,  Whittington  ” (1,719,  1,720), 
is  more  interesting  externally  than  internally ; 
the  exterior  is  a characteristic  design,  the  interior 
somewhat  too  normal.  Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse 
exhibits  a carefully-executed  coloured  drawing  of 
the  oak  pulpit  for  St.  Paul’s,  Great  Portland-street 
(1.722),  in  Jacobean  style,  and  a rather  too  naive 
drawing  (for  exhil)ition)  “ Lynbrook,  Stan- 
more  ” {1,723),  a house  in  which  the  interesting 
point  is  the  manner  in  which  the  double  bay 
windows  are  combined  at  the  angle  of  the 
drawing-room. 

The  “Cathcart  U.P.  Church  ” (1,725)  by  Mr. 
Rowan  is  a solid  and  massive  design,  rather 
wanting  refinement  in  detail.  “ A Portion  of  the 
New  Buildings  at  Tonbridge  School  ” (1,727),  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Jones,  shows  in  a neat  but  rather 
hard  and  mechanical  drawing  a suitable  piece  of 
school  architecture  pleasantly  treated.  “Addi- 
tions to  Wickham  Hall”  (1,728)  by  Mr.  Walter 
Millard,  is  another  view  of  the  house  shown  in 
No.  1,563,  and  already  referred  to.  The  addi- 
tion we  presume  is  the  block  which  is  projected 
out  diagonally  from  the  angle.  All  the  sitting- 
rooms  face  either  north  or  east,  but  as  this  is  an 
addition  we  presume  that  it  is  not  the  present 
architect’s  fault.  Mr.  W.  D.  Gravell’s  “ Design 
for  P'ramlingham  Grammar  .School  ” (1,729)  has 
the  appropriate  appearance  of  a small  country 
school. 

Mr.  Street’s  “Design  for  Violet  Altar  Vest- 
ments” (1,732)  is  a very  successful  piece  of 
colour-treatment,  in  which  the  dark  tones  of 
the  vertically  - striped  side  hangings  serve  as 
an  effective  frame  to  the  more  ilelicate  colours 
of  the  centre  : a very  satisfactory  and  pleasing 
piece  of  decorative  work.  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Lewis’s 
“Decoration  of  Dining-room”  (1,733)  looks 
brilliant  in  effect,  but  it  is  a very  small  drawing, 
hung  too  high  to  see  the  detail.  We  close  with 
two  rather  characteristic  drawings  of  small  houses. 
Mr.  Street’s  “ House  in  Cleveland”  (1,731)  is  a 
small  water-colour  of  a dark-brown  stone  house  of 
Elizabethan  character  of  detail,  with  two  bays 
treated  symmetrically,  one  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance ; original  character  is  imparted  to  the  front 
by  thelarge heavily-rusticated  arch  abutting  against 
the  two  bays,  and  taking  the  entrance-door  under 
its  shelter,  hir.  Ambrose  M.  Poynter’s  “ Design 
for  a small  Country  House”  (1,736)  is  a very 
characteristic  drawing  in  light  Indian  ink  tinting, 
of  a house  somewhat  suggesting  an  old-fashioned 
country  inn  of  the  better  class ; the  walls  of  the 
lower  story  of  brick,  the  upper  portion  white 
plaster ; two  parallel  roof  ridges  run  up  to  the 
front,  the  gables  of  which  oversail  the  lower 
portion  of  the  walls,  and  are  decorated  with  dates 
and  monograms.  This  agreeable  and  artistic 
little  drawing  forms  the  last  number  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Architectural  Drawings. 

Congress  ok  Hygiene. — We  are  informed  that 
a British  Committee,  of  which  Sir  Douglas  Gallon 
is  the  Chairman  and  Professor  Corfield  the  treasurer, 
has  been  formed  to  further  the  interests  in  this 
country  of  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  Demography  at  Budapest.  Any  information 
may  be  obtained  about  the  Congress  from  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Dr.  Paul  F.  Moline,  42,  Walton-street, 
Chelsea,  S.  W. 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY  CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  second  soiree  this  season  of  the  Royal 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  Burlington 
House,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Kelvin, 
and  there  was  a numerous  attendance. 

As  usual,  the  exhibits  were,  to  some  extent, 
identical  with  those  of  the  first  soirh^  but  this 
was  not  so  much  the  case  as  in  former  years. 
Conspicuous  amongst  the  new  ones  were  the 
excellent  water-colour  sketches  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
I’enrose,  including  a general  view  of  Athens  in 
1S45  ; a view  of  the  Acropolis  from  the  south- 
west ; the  theatre  of  Taormina,  Sicily ; the 
cathedrals  of  Pisa,  Siena  (baptistry),  Sens,  St. 
Gudule,  Brussels  (window),  and  Winchester 
(north  transept)  ; the  view  of  Sens  Cathedral 
is  a representation  of  its  appearance  before 
the  assimilation  of  the  western  towers.  The 
eclipses  of  July,  1S78,  and  December,  1870, 
seem  also  to  have  attracted  Mr.  Penrose’s 
attention.  Altogether  he  showed  twenty-eight 
sketches,  the  majority  of  which  were  of  an 
architectural  character.  A series  of  sketches  of 
clouds  by  the  late  Luke  Howard  was  exhibited 
by  Lady  Fry;  and  the  only  other  artistic  re- 
presentation was  an  oil  painting  of  the  moon, 
painted  from  actual  observation.  It  is  noteworthy, 
as  indicating  the  superiority  of  art  over  mechanical 
processes  for  obtaining  views  of  the  face  of  the 
moon,  as  well  as  for  many  other  scientific 
purposes  hitherto  considered  to  be  sufficiently  well 
served  by  photography,  that  this  painting  of  the 
moon  by  Mr.  Sydney  Hodges  was  expressly  done 
to  give  the  precise  qualities  of  shadow  on  various 
parts  of  the  face,  notably  in  the  regions  called 
“seas,”  because  it  was  discovered  that  photo- 
graphy was  unable  to  do  so. 

Turning  to  manufactured  articles,  the  most 
interesting  to  our  readers,  perhaps,  were  those 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Snelus  illustrating  the  Walrand- 
Legcnisel  process  of  steel  manufacture  as  applied 
to  steel  castings.  This  process  is  a modification 
of  the  ordinary  acid  Bessemer  process,  the  object 
being  to  make  solid  steel  suitable  for  castings,  and 
so  fluid  that  small  converters  clown  to  5 cwt.  can 
be  successfully  used,  thus  enabling  ordinary 
founders  to  make  their  own  steel  castings.  The 
process  consists  in  adding  about  7 per  cent,  ferro- 
silicon,  containing  10  per  cent,  of  silicon,  to  the 
metal  in  the  converter  at  the  end  of  the  ordinary 
blow,  and  then  blowing  again  for  about  two 
minutes,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  steel  is  increased  250  deg.  Cent. 
Judging  from  specimens  shown,  the  results  are 
very  remarkable ; this  process  bids  fair  to 
revolutionise  certain  branches  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry. Some  of  the  objects,  by  reason  of  the 
fineness  of  the  work  (as  showing  extreme  fluidity), 
reminded  us  more  of  cast  iron  than  cast  steel! 
Mr.  Snelus  also  exhibited  the  “Triumph” 
welclless  chain,  made  from  best  steel  wire  by  a 
machine  of  American  invention,  one  machine 
taking  the  wire  from  the  coil,  straightening  it,  and 
making  the  links  and  chain  complete,  at  the  rate 
of  from  100  ft.  to  300  ft.  per  hour.  It  was  stated 
that  the  chain  is  twice  as  strong  as  a best  welded 
chain  of  equal  weight.  Mr.  Claude  Vautin  had 
specimens  of  metallic  chromium,  manganese, 
tungsten  iron,  iS:c.,  free  from  carbon  ; also  fused 
alumina  obtained  during  reduction  of  the  metallic 
samples,  the  latter  having  been  reduced  from  their 
oxides  by  means  of  metallic  aluminium. 

Amongst  the  numerous  electrical  exhibits  we 
noted  two  contact  “ makers-and-breakers  ” for 
induction  coils  by  Sir  David  Salomons,  one  of 
which  was  intended  for  very  rapid  interruptions 
and  the  other  for  slow.  Professor  Silvanus 
Thompson  was  indefatigable  with  his  experiments 
with  rotary  magnetic  fields,  &c.,  some  of  which 
were  carried  out  also  at  the  last  soirde.  The  elec- 
trical egg-spinning,  watch-spinning,  &c.,  were 
more  suggestive  _ of  _ the  conjuror,  however, 
than  of  the  scientist.  He  also  showed  a 
modified  Hughes’  induction  balance,  as 
arranged  with  one  large  primary  coil,  and  two 
secondaries  of  different  sizes,  the  use  of  which 
makes  clear  that  the  professor  is  well  “up 
to  date,”  as  it  was  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  for  the  presence  of  metal 
of  any  kind  in  alleged  bullet-proof  shields ; 
■such  a performance  is  more  worthy  of  the  music- 
halls  than  of  Burlington  House.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  council  of  the  society  does  not  exercise 
more  discretion  in  selecting  exhibits.  The  Post- 
master-General exhibited  a Wheatstone’s  auto- 
matic transmitter,  running  up  to  600  words  per 
minute,  driven  by  Willmot’s  air  motor ; the 
latter  dispenses  with  the  42  lbs.  weight  which, 
when  the  instrument  is  running  at  the  rate 
indicated,  requires  re-winding  by  the  operator 
every  few  seconds.  The  sueed  of  the  instrument 
IS  regulated  by  opening  or  contracting  the  nozzle 


regulating  the  supply  ol  air.  Mr.  J.  Wimshurst 
still  had  his  models  showing  an  improved 
method  of  communication  between  shore  stations 
and  light  ships,  on  view.  Mr.  C.  T.  Snedekor 
demonstrated  an  electrical  mode  of  generating 
heat,  so  as  to  obtain  and  maintain  uniform  any 
required  degree  of  temperature,  intended 
primarily  for  hospital  purposes.  The  most 
striking  electrical  exhibit  was  that  by  Professor 
Elisha  Gray,  consisting  of  the  telautograph,  an 
instrument  for  transmitting  intelligence  by  elec- 
tricity. The  writer  at  one  station  using  a lead- 
pencil,  attached  mechanically  to  the  apparatus, 
and  writing  upon  ordinary  paper,  transmits  to  the 
distant  station  a facsimile  of  his  handwriting,  at 
his  ordinary  writing  speed.  Sketches,  diagrams, 
plans,  trade-marks,  &C. — in  fact,  any  signs  or 
marks  may  also  be  transmitted  over'  long  dis- 
tances. The  instrument  was  in  working  order, 
and  excited  considerable  attention. 

Other  instruments  were  the  sonometer  by  Mr. 
T.  P.  Ilawksley,  for  measuring  the  relative  and 
comparative  perception  of  hearing,  and  the 
calculating  machine,  for  plain  figures  or 
decimals,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Chas.  Bradbury. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  showed  some  gold-leaf  made  by 
electro-deposition,  instead  of  being  beaten  out  by 
the  common  method ; the  leaves  were  prepared 
by  depositing  a thin  film  of  gold  on  a highly- 
polished  or  extremely  thin  electro-copper  deposit, 
rhe  copper  was  tiien  dissolved  by  perchloride  of 
iron,  the  gold  leaf  remaining  behind. 

Professor  Norman  Lockyer  still  had  some  maps 
illustrating  the  Nile  reservoir  controversy,  and, 
judging  from  the  method  of  delivering  his  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  (which  were  almost  word 
for  word  the  same  as  on  the  previous  occasion), 
the  professor,  with  a little  training,  would  make  a 
good  guide  to  a party  round  a cathedral  or  other 
public  building.  lie  has  evidently  told  this  tale 
about  the  Nile  so  frequently  that  it  has  become 
crystallised.  The  usual  complement  of  natural 
history  objects  was  to  be  seen,  and  altogether  the 
exhibits  were  much  above  the  average  of  former 
years. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCPIITECTS. 

At  a business  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  which  was  held  on  Monday 
night  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  the  President, 
Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  in  the  chair,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected  : — As  Fellows,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Naylor  (Derby)  and  Mr.  Arnold  B. 
Mitchell,  London.  As  Associates,CharIes  Spencer 
Haywood,  Accrington;  William  Arthur  Lewis, 
Walthamstow,  Essex  ; Lionel  Sargant,  Wimble- 
don ; Thomas  Handy  Bishop,  1 10,  Cheapside, 
E.C.  ; Lewis  Eric  George  Collins,  3,  Lombard- 
court,  E.C.  ; John  Frederick  Fogerty, 
B.  E.,  of  Bournemouth  ; Arthur  Stedman, 
Towcester,  Northamptonshire  ; Thomas  Edward 
Thickpenny,  jun.,  Bournemouth  ; Charles 
Cyril  Absalom,  25,  (Jueen  Anne’s  Gate, 
Westminster;  George  Smith  Hill,  Glasgow; 
Arthur  lohn  Piclor,  Barnstaple  ; Ralph 
Waldo  Bedingfield,  Leicester ; Frederick  E. 
Coates,  Sunderland  ; LnuisJacob,  29,  Pepys-road, 
New  Cross  Gale,  S.  E. ; James  Lochhead,  Glasgow; 
Arthur  Henry  Wharton  Glasson,  130,  Temple 
Chambers,  Whitefriars,  E.C. ; George  Percy  Pratt, 
19,  (lueen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W. ; 
Anstis George Bewes,  i9,(bueenAnne’sGate,  S.W.; 
Leonard  Harris  Dutch,  Bolton  ; Joseph  Charlton 
Maxwell,  North  Shields ; Edward  Tylee,  29, 
Oxford-square,  Hyde  Park,  W.  ; John  Fair- 
weather,  Glasgow  ; Solomon  Ford,  3,  Queen- 
street,  E.C.  ; Hur  Hay  Livingstone  Mackinnon, 
Aberdeen  ; John  Anderson,  Aberdeen  ; George 
Sutherland,  Elgin,  N.B.  ; Robert  Andrew 
Easdale,  Castleford  ; James  St.  John  Phillips, 
B.E.  Belfast;  Henry  Walter  Coussens,  Ilastings- 


TECIINICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE 
BUILDING  TRADES. 

The  first  of  a series  of  trade  conferences  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  technical  education  in  its 
relation  to  the  various  London  industries  was 
held  at  the  County  Hall,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W., 
on  the  7lh  inst.,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  L.C.C., 
Chairman  of  the  Technical  Education  Board, 
occupying  the  chair.  The  following  were  the 
points  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  delegates 
and  others  taking  part  in  the  conference  : — 

I.  Training  in  public  schools. 

Whether  greater  facilities  than  now  exist  should 
be  offered  to  children  to  continue  at  school  for 
two  years  after  passing  the  sixth  standard,  and 
the  nature  of  the  instryction  to  be  provided. 


2.  Continuation  of  education  after  entering  the 
trade. 

{a)  The  desirability  of  having  technical  schools 
for  members  of  particular  trades — c.g.,  carving 
and  cabinet-making — open  in  the  day-time,  and 
the  steps,  if  any,  to  be  taken  to  make  it  possible 
for  young  apprentices  to  attend  these  schools  for, 
say,  two  half-days  in  the  week. 

(^)  The  modifications,  if  any,  required  in  the 
organisation  and  teaching  of  evening  classes  in 
such  subjects  as  building  construction,  geometry, 
elementary  mathematics,  applied  mechanics,  &c., 
and  the  desirability  of  teaching  the  principles  of 
these  subjects  to  members  of  particular  trades 
apart  from  other  students,  so  as  more  definitely  to 
direct  the  teaching  into  useful  channels. 

(r)  The  modifications,  if  any,  required  in  the 
organisation  and  teaching  of  evening  classes  in 
such  subjects  as  carpentry  and  joinery,  brick- 
laying, masons’  work,  plastering,  painters'  oils  and 
colours,  &c. 

{d)  The  best  methods  of  combining  sound  in- 
struction in  principles  with  practical  training  in 
mechanical  processes,  and  generally  the  best  way 
of  associating  the  theoretical  class  teaching  with 
the  school  workshops. 

3.  Special  training  for  those  who  desire  to  equip 
themselves  for  appointments  as  foremen  or 
managers  : — 

(aj  The  desirability  of  providing  day  teaching 
of  an  advanced  character  in  a technical  institute, 
and  the  nature  of  the  aid  which  would  be  necessary 
to  enable  workmen  to  take  advantage  of  such 
teaching. 

fb)  The  character  of  the  teaching  to  be  pro- 
vided. whether  in  day  or  evening  classes,  for  fore- 
men or  managers,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  setting  out  of  work,  quantity  surveying,  the 
management  of  machinery,  &c. 

4.  The  manner  in  which  the  Technical  Education 
Board  can  best  render  aid  in  connexion  with  any  of 
the  branches  of  teaching  work  indicated. 

5.  The  means  available  for  making  known  to 
members  of  the  trades,  especially  to  apprentices, 
the  educational  facilities  provided. 

Sir  John  Hutton,  in  welcoming  the  guests,  to 
the  number  of  over  100,  said  the  object  for  which 
the  conference  had  been  called  was  to  obtain 
practical  opinions  from  those  engaged  in  the 
trades  connected  with  the  building  industry  on  the 
subject  of  technical  education,  in  order  that  the 
Board  appointed  by  the  Council  might  work  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  arrived  at.  It 
was  necessary  that  some  measures  should  be  taken 
by  the  Technical  Education  Board  to  ensure  the 
useful  application  of  the  education,  and  also  to 
discover  how  it  could  be  most  accurately  made 
known  to  all  persons  directly  interested.  lie  felt 
the  greatest  interest  in  perfect  workmanship.  He 
admired  the  good  brickwork  in  many  London 
buildings,  which  was  a credit  to  the  workman  as 
well  as  to  London.  In  all  departments  of  the 
building  trades  good  work  could  be  produced,  and 
what  was  wanted  was  to  instil  in  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation  the  value  of  technical  knowledge. 
He  sincerely  hoped  the  day  would  come  when  ail 
would  realise  that  to  have  cheap  things  was  to 
have  nasty  things.  He,  therefore,  trusted  that  the 
day  would  come  when  British  workmen,  from 
their  technical  knowledge  of  their  trades,  and  also 
their  veneration  for  them,  would  refuse  to  perform 
what  was  commonly  called  a “ scamped  job.” 

The  Chairman  said  the  Council  were  trustees 
of  a sum  of  money  much  too  small  for  all  London, 
ami  in  the  opinion  of  the  Technical  Education 
Board  it  was  advisable  to  take  advice  from  the 
men  who  could  tell  them  from  practical  know- 
ledge the  best  course  to  adopt  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dilley,  representing  the  Operative  Brick- 
layers, said  that  bricklayers  wished  to  extend 
their  workshop  practice  to  sanitary  science,  in 
order  to  be  qualified  to  deal  with  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  a house.  The  bricklayers  also 
wished  to  learn  more  in  regard  to  construction — 
in  the  proper  w'ay,  for  instance,  to  construct  flues 
so  as  to  do  what  he  could  to  prevent  chimneys 
smoking  at  the  wrong  end.  In  his  (the  speaker’s) 
opinion  such  matters  should  be  demonstrated  at 
the  workshops,  as  well  as  bricklaying.  The 
carpenters,  the  plumbfers,  and  the  metal-plate 
W’orkers  all  had  their  practical  examinations, 
while  it  was  apparently  not  thought  necessary 
to  examine  the  bricklayer.  He  therefore  advo- 
cated the  institution  of  an  examination  for 
bricklayers,  W'hich  examination  should  include 
sanitary  science.  There  were  registered  plumbers, 
and  he  wished  to  know  why  there  should  not  be 
registered  bricklayers?  In  any  examination  for 
bricklayers  he  thought  there  should  be  a first 
grade  and  an  honours  grade,  and  that  a man 
should  not  be  qualified  for  a registered  bricklayer 
until  he  had  passed  the  honours  grade.  He  also 
advocated  better  ventilation  and  more  light 
and  roorq  in  the  workshops.  He  was  glad 
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that  the  Board  had  said  that  where  a grant  was  to 
be  made  a teacher  should  not  have  more  than 
fifteen  students,  though  he  sometimes  considered 
that  number  too  large. 

Mr.  Crosier,  another  bricklayer,  said  he  had 
found  that  bricklayers  had  no  incentive  to  join 
classes,  because  there  was  no  certificate  to  be 
obtained  for  practical  bricklaying  alone,  though  a 
certificate  was  given  for  bricklaying  and  masonry 
work  together  ; it  was  absurd  to  teach  them  what 
would  be  of  no  use  to  them  in  after  life.  In  his 
opinion  they  should  return  to  the  old  apprentice- 
ship system,  and  when  a child  was  put  to  a trade 
he  should  learn  that  trade  throughout,  but  that 
subsequently,  when  he  had  served  his  time.  State 
protection  should  be  afforded  him. 

Mr.  Langley,  cabinet-maker,  of  the  London 
Trades  Council,  suggested  that  technical  classes 
should  be  added  to  the  School  Board,  as  lads 
ought  to  have  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
trade  they  intended  to  follow  before  they  left 
school. 

Mr.  Adams,  another  cabinet-maker,  said,  since 
men  who  could  work  at  all  branches  of  their  trade 
were  scarce,  the  Technical  Education  Board 
should  offer  opportunities  to  young  men  who  were 
working  in  one  section  of  the  trade  to  learn  the 
whole  of  the  tra<le.  He  thought  classes  would  be 
more  successful  if  the  work  ot  the  school  supple- 
mented the  work  of  the  workshop,  and  if  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a boy,  when  he  left  his 
work,  to  take  up  other  work  which  would  be 
more  in  the  nature  of  recreation.  As  to  the 
management  of  technical  schools,  there  were  many 
men  running  schools  who  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  the  subjects  they  professed  to  teach.  Before 
any  school  received  assistance  from  the  Board,  it 
should  be  compelled  to  have  practical  men  as 
teachers. 

Mr.^  Gay,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Trades 
Association,  said  that  his  Association  had  been 
asked  by  the  President  of  the  Architectural 
Association  to  take  part  in  a conference  to  con- 
sider the  questions  which  Mr.  Owen  Fleming 
raised  in  the  paper  w’hich  was  read  before  that 
body  recently.  Members  of  the  building  trade, 
in  conjunction  with  architects,  would  be  repre- 
sented on  that  conference,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  question  of  technical  education  would 
be  dealt  with.  In  advocating  a return  to  the 
apprenticeship  system,  he  said  they  were  desirous 
that  apprentices  should  have  a better  knowledge 
of  the  trades  which  they  followed,  and  in  order  to 
ensure  this  they  would  need  the  co-operation  of 
the  master  builders.  The  speaker  then  urged  the 
restriction  of  education  in  any  trade  to  those 
engaged  in  that  trade.  He  thought  it  desirable 
to  form  a committee  that  night  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  one  of  the  Board’s  printed  suggestions, 
and  he  therefore  moved  the  following  resolution  : 
— “ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  it  is 
rnost  desirable  that  greater  facilities  should  be 
given  to  apprentices,  viz.,  at  least  one  half  day 
per  week,  whereby  they  may  attend  technical 
classes  to  receive  the  education  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  become  good  and  efficient 
workmen.” 

Mr.  Ottley,  of  the  Plasterers’  Union,  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Professor  Banister  Fletcher  said  that  he  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  work  which  the 
Carpenters'  Company  were  carrying  on  at  Great 
Titchfield-street.  There  they  had  classes  not 
only  for  carpenters  and  joiners,  but  also  for 
pl^terers,  tylers  and  bricklayers,  wheelwrights, 
painter-stainers,  and  wood-carvers.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  admitting  to  a technical  class 
only  those  engaged  in  the  trade  which  that  class 
related  to,  that  was  just  what  was  being  done  by 
the  Carpenters’  Company.  He  thought,  however, 
that  that  conference  might  help  them  by  inducing 
the  railway  companies  to  grant  tickets  to  their 
students  at  reduced  prices.  Some  of  their  pupils 
came  long  distances,  and  the  fares  were  rather 
heavy,  although  the  fees  which  the  Carpenters’ 
Company  were  charging  were  light.  He  sug- 
gested the  issue  of  tickets  similar  to  those  which 
the  railway  companies  granted  to  Volunteers. 

Mr.  Marshall,  representing  the  Union  of 
Carpenters,  said  that  the  Surrey  County  Council 
had  provided  scholarships  for  boys  who  had 
passed  the  sixth  standard  and  were  still  desirous 
of  continuing  their  education  in  the  trade  or 
calling  they  wished  to  follow,  and  to  facilitate 
this  they  allowed  the  boys  four  shillings  a week 
and  paid  their  expenses  to  and  from  the  technical 
school  at  Kingston.  He  advocated  the  extension 
of  this  system,  so  that  boys  who  were  desirous  of 
following  a trade  or  learning  a trade  should  not  be 
bound  apprentices  at  so  early  an  age  as  fourteen 
years,  but  that  they  should  continue  for  the  next 
two  years  in  the  school,  learning  purely  and  simply 


the  technical  branches  of  their  trade,  receiving 
during  that  time  some  monetary  assistance.  In 
the  shop  where  he  was  apprenticed  it  was  the 
custom  to  send  a boy  for  two  years  to  the  drawing 
office  before  he  started  work  at  the  benches  ; 
but  after  that  he  started  work  at  the  lathe  and 
worked  in  each  branch  of  the  trade.  That  was 
the  kind  of  training  which  was  needed  nowadays. 
He  concluded  by  suggesting  that  the  Board 
should  provide  the  appliances  which  were 
necessary  in  technical  schools,  provided  a certain 
number  of  scholars  could  be  guaranteed. 

Mr.  ■\Veighill,  of  the  Stonemasons’ Union,  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  unless  technical  educa- 
tion classes  were  closely  watched  and  supervised, 
they  would  tend  to  produce  unskilled  workmen. 
He  believed  that  boys  following  one  trade  should 
be  taught  that  trade  and  that  alone.  Too  often, 
the  “handy  man  ” was  without  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  any  one  trade. 

_Mr.  Gregory,  of  the  London  Trades  Council, 
said  they  had  been  discussing  the  best  means  of 
educating  the  workman  in  his  trade  in  order  to 
produce  good  work,  but  it  would  be  of  little  use 
doing  so  until  they  could  create  a demand  for 
such  good  work.  He  thought  the  chief  function 
of  the  Technical  Education  Board  should  be  to 
give  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  industry 
of  such  a character  that  the  persons  following 
those  industries  would  not  obtain  in  the  work.shop. 
An  employer  who  had  a real  desire  to  develop  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  abilities  of  his  apprentices 
would  allow  them  to  try  their  hands  upon  the 
best  possible  work  : but  in  practice  that  was  not 
so,  for  there  was  the  risk  of  lads  spoiling  the 
stones,  for  instance.  If  there  was  a desire  on  the 
part  of  employers  to  help  the  men  and  to  promote 
good  education  so  as  to  make  lads  efficient  work- 
men, they  should  make  a small  sacrifice  in  order 
to  allow  their  apprentices  or  boys  to  attend  the 
classes  which  the  Technical  Education  Board 
were  forming. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Architectural  Association,  thanked  the  chair- 
man for  his  invitation  to  speak,  and  said  he 
wished  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  clause  4 on  the  paper  containing 
suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  delegates, 
viz.,  that  dealing  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Board  could  best  render  aid  in  connexion  with 
any  of  the  branches  of  teaching  work  indicated. 
A great  number  of  members  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  desired  that  the  architect,  as 
an  artist  and  a craftsman,  should  be  brought 
more  in  touch  with  the  workman — with  the  man 
by  whom  his  designs  are  carried  out,  and  who 
should  readily  understand  what  the  architect  desired 
done.  It  was  most  desirable  that  the  workman 
should  more  thoroughly  understand  what  the 
architect  expected  of  him,  and  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workman  that  he  and  the  architect 
should  become  personally  acquainted  in  the 
execution  of  designs.  He  believed  in  the  idea 
of  apprenticeship,  and  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion having  started,  trusted  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  association  of  workmen  and 
architects,  which  had  been  referred  to  Ijy  Mr. 
Gay.  The  scheme  would  not  be  prejudicial  to 
the  workman’s  interests,  nor  would  the  proposed 
workshop  training  infringe  any  trade  rights.  The 
Association  was  endeavouring  to  initiate  a move- 
ment calculated  not  only  to  benefit  its  students, 
but  artisans  as  well.  They  desired  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  architectural  students  opportunities 
for  gaining  practical  knowledge  in  the  work- 
shops, supplementary  to  the  instruction  which 
he  gained  in  the  classes  and  studios  of  the 
Architectural  Association.  Their  idea  was  that 
some  lime  during  his  studentship  the  student 
should  be  drafted  into  a practical  workshop  to 
get  experience  of  its  workings,  to  work  out  de- 
signs, to  learn  the  limitations  of  various  materials 
by  working  with  his  own  hands,  and  to  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  workman.  He  con- 
sidered that  their  object  would  best  be  accom- 
plished by  affiliating  to  itself,  as  a preliminary 
step,  the  workshops  of  the  Guild  and  School  of 
Handicraft,  which  would,  he  trusted,  be  only 
the  beginning  of  a larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive movement,  and  their  desire  was  that 
students  should  have  practical  teaching  from 
skilled  artisans  in  ironwork,  carpentr)’,  joinery, 
wood-carving,  hammered  and  chased  metalwork, 
hollow  ware,  work  in  precious  metals,  enamelling, 
work  for  constructive  purposes  in  wax,  clay, 
plaster,  and,  if  circumstances  ]>ermitLed,  in 
stone-ma.sonry  and  carving.  The^e  considera- 
tions would  be  given  eflect  to  by  practical 
workmen,  and  the  teaching  would  be  con- 
ducted less  in  the  form  of  classes  than  by  direct 
personal  supervision  from  the  artisans  skilled  in 
the  different  crafts.  The  .-Vssociation  was  too  poor 


to  give  eflect  to  these  proposals  single-handed, 
and  they  wanted  the  Technical  Education  Board 
to  come  forward  and  assist  them : they  wanted 
the  Board  to  help  them  make  the  workman  more 
of  an  artist  and  true  craftsman,  and  bring  the 
architect  in  closer  touch  with  the  workman,  so 
that  work  should  have  the  best  cjuallties  of  a 
joint  production,  being  then  the  product  of  the 
workman  and  the  architect.  As  one  result  of 
this,  belter  work  would  be  done  and  more  sym- 
pathy would  exist  between  the  workers,  and  in 
time,  he  thought  he  might  venture  to  repeat  the 
words  of  a former  speaker,  the  workman  would 
refuse  to  do  scamped  work. 

Mr.  H.  Holloway,  Master  Builders’ Association, 
said  the  great  danger  likely  to  arise  in  regard  to 
popularising  technical  education  was  the  possi- 
bility of  youths  and  young  men  attending  the 
classes  and  getting  a very  superficial  knowledge  Oi 
the  trade  and  then  posing  as  accredited  mechanics 
and  thereby  flooding  the  market  with  inferior  and 
unskilled  workmen.  Ills  own  idea  was  that 
technical  schools  might  rather  limit  actual  teach- 
ing in  handicraft  in  favour  of  the  more 
theoretical  instruction  in  general  principles  of 
building  construction.  They  should  not  so  much 
aim  at  leaching  a boy  how  to  cut  a mitre, 
for  instance,  as  to  teaching  him  the  general 
principles  of  how  work  should  be  done.  Such 
knowledge  as  that  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
a young  man  learning  a trade,  for  it  was  know- 
ledge which  could  not  be  aetjuired  in  a shoj). 
The  instruction  given  in  the  shop  would  give  him 
a knowledge  of  all  the  mechanical  details  which 
he  would  require,  but  the  technical  schools  should 
seek  to  supply  the  more  general  principles — 
principles,  though,  which  should  not  be  confined 
to  mechanical  work,  such  as  might  be  performed 
by  the  hand,  but  to  a knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
the  component  parts  of  materials  he  was  to  use  and 
the  effect  of  one  kind  of  material  upon  another  ; 
so  that  a man,  when  he  proceeded  to  work  in  his 
trade,  would  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  material 
he  was  working  with.  Then,  again,  it  was  not 
altogether  a disadvantage  in  the  schools  for  a 
man  to  have  a general  idea  of  the  other  trades 
that  were  taught.  Supposing  a boy  was  an 
apprentice  to  a bricklayer,  and  he  went  into  a 
bricklayer’s  class,  he  (the  speaker)  could  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  a general  know- 
ledge of  masonry,  so  that  he  might  know 
how  the  work  and  material  of  one  trade 
might  affect  the  other.  He  thought  they  might 
go  further,  and  in  the  schools  give  instruc- 
tions in  art  itself,  so  that  a boy  might  have 
an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  thing  he  was  to 
produce,  and  in  that  connexion  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  Board  should  not  encourage 
lectures  in  art  and  obtain  the  services  of  some  of 
our  architects  to  give  instruction,  so  as  to 
advance  a capacity  for  appreciating  correct  archi- 
tecture. He  believed  that  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter  rested  upon  apprenticeship  ; but  lie 
should  like  to  point  out  that  not  long  since  some 
trades  unions  took  up  the  position  of  opposing  the 
increase  of  apprentices,  because  they  said  such  an 
action  would  tend  to  flood  the  trade  with  too 
many  men.  He  believed  that  most  of  the  best 
employers  in  London  had  always  been  ready  and 
willing  to  accept  apprentices  so  far  as  they 
could.  Ilis  firm  had  always  desired  to  do  so, 
and  at  the  present  time  they  had  something  like 
twenty  apprentices  in  their  employ.  As  to  the 
half-day  in  the  week  for  technical  instruction  for 
apprentices,  on  behalf  of  his  firm  he  would  he 
glad  to  grant  the  half-day  if  such  classes  were 
formed.  In  fact,  already  they  made  it  a con- 
dition that  a boy  should  attend  twenty-five 
lessons  during  eacli  year  of  his  apprenticeship 
in  a building  construction  class,  but  the 
chief  difficulty  with  regard  to  apprentices  was 
that  of  money.  Working  men  and  men  of  the 
artisan  class  would  not  api^renticc  their  children 
unless  some  wage  was  given  by  the  employer ; 
but  since  a boy  was  worth  very  Utile  when  he 
first  entered  a workshop  as  an  apprentice,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  masters  should  pay 
them  any  or  but  little  wages  for  the  first  year 
or  so.  Could  the  Technical  Education  Board, 
like  some  of  the  City  Companies,  do  anything  to 
assist  in  that  direction?  That  Conference  was 
bound  to  do  good,  and,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Master  Builder^’  Association,  he  most  heartily 
sympathised  with  the  the  efforts  that  had  been 
made. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  the  British  Institution  of 
Wood  Carvers,  Mr.  Crick  (who  suggested  tlie 
desirability  of  using  Board  schooks  for  the  pur- 
poses of  technical  education),  Mr.  Wilkinson 
(who  said  that  while  he  much  desired  to  see  the 
system  of  apj)renticeship  re  - established,  be 
thought  the  system  of  premiums  associated  with 
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that  matter  should  be  abolished.  There  were  a 
good  many  conscientious  builders,  and  some  of 
: them,  he  believed,  would  be  quite  willing  to  lake 
; boys  into  their  shops  and  apprentice  them  for  five 
. years  without  any  premium) ; and  Mr.  Crockett, 
of  the  Amalgamated  Cabinet-makers,  and  others, 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  in  most  cases  merely 
: confirming  the  opinions  expressed  by  previous 
: speakers. 

Mr.  Owen  Tleming,  of  the  Architectural 
I Association,  said  he  felt  that  they  should  do 
I something  practical,  and  unless  they  had  the 
advantage  of  the  active  co-operation  of  practical 
men,  the  work  might  assume  a too  theoretical 
character.  I-Ie  should  like  to  indicate  what  was 
I proposed  by  the  forthcoming  conference.  Their 
idea  was  that  the  conference  should  consist  of 
representatives  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
the  Architectural  Association,  the  builders’  asso- 
ciations, the  trade  unions,  the  Technical  Edu- 
cation Board,  the  London  School  Board, 
and  the  Polytechnics,  and  that  it  should 
become  a permanent  committee  to  watch 
over  the  education  of  the  working-man,  and  to 
see  that  it  was  carried  out  on  a practical  basis. 
1 he  first  thing  to  be  done  by  that  committee 
would  be  to  put  themselves  in  communication 
with  the  building  trade  unions,  and  to  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to  whether  a man 
should  possess  a minimum  amount  of  knowledge 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  election  to  his  union. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sorry  to  interrupt 
Mr.  Meming,  but  the  questions  he  was  dealing 
with  could  hardly  be  gone  into  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Fleming  deferred  to  the  Chairman’s 
ruling,  and  said  he  would  conclude  by  hoping 
that  when  the  committee  to  which  he  had  referred 
made  suggestions  to  the  Technical  Education 
Board  the  Board  would  give  those  suggestions 
the  consideration  which  they  would  deserve. 

The  Chairman  said  he  should  like  to  point  out 
that  with  regard  to  what  Mr.  Marshall  had  said 
about  starting  junior  scholarships  for  children 
leaving  school  and  paying  them  ;,^io  a year  to 
continue  their  training,  the  Board  had  already 
given  away  500  such  scholarships.  Unfortunately 
working  men  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  what 
the  Board  was  offering  in  the  way  of  art  exhibi- 
tions and  scholarships,  and  one  of  their  difficulties 
was  in  making  known  the  facilities  which 
existed.  With  regard  to  the  practical  suggestions 
which  had  been  olVered,  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  get  them  carried  out. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded 
the  proceedings. 


THE  BUILDING  AND  ALLIED  TR.\DES 
OF  LONDON: 

CONl-'ERENCF.  OF  WORKING  MEN. 

A .si'EclALgeneral  conference  of  representative 
working  men  connected  with  the  building  trades, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Free  Labour 
Association,  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  at 
the  Foresters’  Hall,  Clcrkenwell-road,E.C.,for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  “ the  present 
tyrannical  action  of  the  Building  Trades’  Federa- 
tion, and  also  to  protest  against  the  continued 
action  of  the  Works  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  in  refusing  to  employ  non-union 
and  free-labour  men.”  Mr.  E.  Maskall,  Secretary 
of  the  Fibrous  Plasterers'  Association,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  there  was  a large  number  of  re- 
presentatives and  delegates  present. 

Mr.  W.  Collison,  the  .Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, read  letters  from  Lord  Rosebery,  Colonel 
Ford,  Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaffi  L.C.C.,  Mr.  R.  E. 
Antrobus,  L.C.C.,  Dr.  Bott,  L.C.C,,  Mr.  Henry 
Clarke,  L.C.C. , and  other  councillors,  who 
undertook  to  give  the  matter  of  London  County 
Council  employment  their  attention.  Lord 
Rosebery’s  communication  was  simply  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  Secretary’s  letter. 

The  Chairman  said  the  resolutions  which  were 
to  be  considered  had  for  their  object  the  removal 
of  .serious  disabilities  under  which  the  vast 
majority  of  workmen  connected  with  the  building 
trade  was  now  suffering.  The  members  of  the 
larger  unions  of  the  building  trade  only  numbered 
15  percent.,  while  the  other  85  percent,  were 
members  of  smaller  union.®,  or  non-unionists,  and 
yet  this  handful  of  workmen,  .simply  because  they 
were  organised,  had  for  many  years  past  been 
dictating  terms  to  the  whole  ol  the  trade,  masters 
and  men  alike.  The  first  resolution  on  the 
agenda  dealt  with  the  arbiirary  conduct  of  the 
Building  Trades’  Federation,  and  after  the 
speeches  of  the  evening  he  did  not  think  there 
would  be  much  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
as  to  the  existence  of  a sort  of  reign  of  terror 
which  the  Buiding  Federation  had  produced 
among  builders’  workmen.  The  second  resolu- 
tion dealt  with  the  action  of  the  Works  Com- 


mittee of  the  London  County  Council  and 
of  their  practices.  The  Committee,  who  had 
denied  their  statements,  were  completely  under 
the  thumb  of  trade  unionists,  but  he  thought  it 
would  puzzle  them  to  explain  away  the  proofs 
of  which  the  Association  was  in  possession.  It 
seemed  there  were  two  passports  into  the  employ 
of  the  London  County  Council  : first,  a workman 
must  have  a Progressive  Labour  Member  to  say  a 
good  word  for  him  ; secondly,  he  must  be  a trade 
unionist,  for  not  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  Shibboleth 
of  unionism  wouhl  be  a fatal  objection.  There  was 
present  that  night  a non-unioni>t  London  County 
Council  foreman.  This  man  had  committed  the 
unpardonable  crime  of  throwing  over  trade  union- 
ism, and  his  comrades  were  endeavouring  to  force 
the  London  County  Council  to  discharge  him. 
Day  u^’ter  day  deputations  of  wrathful  workmen 
had  wailed  upon  members,  and  urged  that  the 
man  should  be  dismissed,  otherwise  they 
threatened  that  they  would  all  come  out  on 
strike.  If  this  was  not  coercion,  they  had  yet 
to  learn  what  was.  The  British  workman, 
whether  he  be  a unionist  or  non-uniunist,  had  a 
right  to  live,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  free 
labourers  demanded  bread  quite  as  much  as  those 
of  the  unionist.  That  the  Works  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council  was  mainly  con- 
structed to  catch  the  labour  vole  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  Instances  had  been  mentioned 
publicly  in  the  Council  where  certain  Progressive 
labour  members  had  sent  men  in  their  names  to 
the  manager  of  the  Works  I)e)>artment  to  apply 
for  work,  and  it  was  therefore  nothing  to  be 
wondered  at  that  there  were  already  influences  at 
work  which  found  employment  (m  the  Council  for 
whole  families,  and  th.it  certain  men  were 
predestined  by  somebody  to  become  foremen  and 
to  occupy  responsible  positions  whether  they 
were  competent  for  the  posts  or  not.  As  a 
ratepayer  he  contended  that  lie  had  a perfect 
right  to  a job  whether  he  belonged  to  the  union  or 
not. 

Mr.  F.  Wheeler,  Secretary  of  ihe  Independent 
Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Protection  Society, 
moved  the  first  resolution,  which  was  as 
follows  : 

“That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  the 
present  coercive  policy  of  the  National  Association 
of  Operative  Plasterers  ; the  Operative  Bricklayers' 
Society ; the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters' 
and  Joiners,  assisted  by  the  officials  of  the  Building 
Trades'  Federation,  in  endeavouring  to  crush  the 
Fibrous  Plasterers’  .Association ; the  London 
Slaters'  and  Tilers'  Union;  the  Independent  Car- 
penters’ and  Joiners'  Society,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Society  of  Pointers  and  Bricklayers  and  boycotting 
their  members,  is  most  unfair,  and  strongly  to  be 
condemned,  and  this  Conference  pledges  itself  to 
obtain,  by  all  means  in  its  power,  fair  play  for  the 
members  of  the  above  Unions.” 

Mr.  Wheeler  protested  against  the  coercion  of 
the  unionist  men,  and  remarked  that  even  his  own 
brother,  who  was  a unionist,  dare  not  give  him 
(the  speaker)  work,  because  he  was  not  a union 
man.  He  also  expressed  his  determination  to 
assist  in  abolishing  the  federated  ticket. 

Mr.  W-  Davey,  of  the  London  Slaters’  and 
Tilers'  Union,  seconded  the  resolution.  lie  com- 
plained of  the  tactics  of  the  Operative 
Bricklayers’  Society,  and  remarked  that  not  one 
out  of  twenty  bricklayers  knew  anything  at  all 
about  roof-tiling.  No  one  trade  had  a right  to 
say  who  should  or  should  not  do  any  particular 
kind  of  work  so  long  .n.s  those  who  did  it  got  the 
recognised  standanl  rale  of  wages,  and  the  parly 
who  paid  for  it  was  satisfied.  'J'he  bricklayers, 
above  all  others,  ought  to  hide  their  faces  in  a 
matter  like  this,  seeing  they  encroached  upon  the 
preserves  of  every  trade  in  the  building  line. 

The  resolution  was  also  supported  by  Mr.  S. 
Wakeham  and  Mr.  Tyler,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Green,  of  the  Independent  Car- 
penters’ and  Joiners’  Protection  Society,  next 
moved — 

“That  Ibe  representatives  of  various  sections  of 
labour  connected  with  the  building  and  allied  trades, 
now  assembled,  strongly  protest  against  the  tyrannical 
and  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Works  Comminee  of 
the  London  County  Council,  in  refusing  to  employ 
non-union  and  free  labour  men.  " 

He  said  he  had  been  in  the  trade  twenty  year.®, 
and  yet  a union  man  with  a few  years’ 
experience  would  get  a job  from  the  London 
County  Council  before  him.  If  trade  unionism 
was  such  a grand  thing,  why  was  it  that  it  did  not 
com  mend  itself  to  the  majonly  of  the  working  men 
of  the  country.  He  had  been  badly  treated 
because  he  did  not  possess  a ticket.  Trade 
unionists  w'ere  always  saying  the  masters  were  the 
tyrannisers,  but  he  contended  it  was  not  the 
roasters  but  the  trade  unions.  As  long  as  a man 


was  a competent  worker  he  had  a right  to  work 
for  anybody  without  being  interfered  w th,  and  he 
hoped  that  by  such  an  organisation  as  the  one 
proposed,  masters  and  men  would  be  able  to  meet 
each  other  in  a conciliatory  spirit. 

Mr.  A.  Morrison  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  F.  J,  Rogers,  Treasurer  of  the  National 
Free  Labour  Association,  in  supporting  the  reso- 
lution, said  it  was  nothing  less  than  a national 
disgrace  that  a man  should  be  persecuted  because 
he  did  not  possess  a Federation  ticket.  It  was  a 
sort  of  unwritten  law  that  a man  had  no  chance 
of  obtaining  employment  from  the  County  Council 
unless  he  could  produce  his  ticket.  He  had 
written  to  Mr.  Holloway,  Superintendent  of  the 
Works  Department  at  Belvedere-road,  on  the 
subject,  and  had  received  a reply  saying  that  no 
distinction  was  made  between  union  and  non- 
union men,  but  in  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  letter  he  added  a remark  to  the 
effect  that  he  could  not  tell  what  his  fore- 
men did.  For  every  one  non-union  man  employed 
by  the  County  Council  there  were  fifty  or  sixty 
union  men.  He  (the  speaker)  honoured  the  few 
who  had  sturdily  refused  to  accept  the  ticket  of 
the  County  Council.  Mr.  Rogers  then  read  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  J.  Moore,  in  which  it  was 
mentioned  that  in  March,  1894,  he  applied  at 
Bdvedere-road  for  a job  as  general  manager. 
After  some  conversation  he  was  asked  by  the 
manager  whether  he  belonged  to  the  Building 
Trades’  Federation,  and  whether  he  agreed  with 
their  principles,  and  on  answering  each  of  these 
questions  in  the  negative,  the  manager  told  him 
that  there  was  no  work  for  him,  and  that  there 
was  no  use  of  his  applying  for  work. 

Mr.  Moore  corroborated  the  written  statement, 
and  said  he  meant  to  do  his  utmost  to  put  a stop 
to  such  practices. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Beal,  carpenter,  then  proposed  the 
following  resolution:  — “That  this  meeting, 
representing  all  sections  of  labour  connected 
with  the  building  trades,  in  consequence  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Building  Trades’  Federation, 
recognises  the  imperative  necessity  for  the 
immediate  formation  of  a central  governing  body 
or  association,  consisting  of  and  formed  unitedly 
by  the  various  independent  unions  and  workmen 
connected  with  the  building  trades,  and  further 
instructs  the  joint  committee  of  this  conference, 
by  the  formation  of  an  employment  bureau,  and 
by  any  other  means  it  may  think  fit,  to  carry  into 
effect  the  foregoing  re.solution.” 

Mr.  George  Morris  seconded,  and  Mr.  Joiner 
supported  the  resolution. 

Mr.  W.  Collison  said  that  if  the  resolu- 
tion were  passed  a private  conference  of  the  joint 
committee  and  delegates  would  be  held  next 
week,  to  frame  the  rules  of  the  new  organisation. 
It  was  suggested  that  it  should  be  called  “The 
United  Building  and  Allied  Trades  Council,”  and 
that  the  Council  consist  of  delegates  from  the 
various  independent  unions  at  present  in  existence. 
One  of  the  leading  departments  of  the  Council 
would  be  a conciliation  board,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  each  section  of  workmen,  and 
an  equal  number  of  employers,  and  the  board 
would  be  empowered  to  settle  all  disputes  as  to 
rate  of  wages,  hours  of  employment,  and 
any  other  questions  which  might  arise.  They 
would  also  establish  an  employment  and  regis- 
tration office,  anrl  in  six  different  parts  of 
London  they  would  lake  the  registered  names 
and  addresses  of  capable  and  efficient  workmen 
who  were  prepared  to  enrol  their  names  and  fight 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Building  Trades’ 
Federation.  Their  intention  was  to  break  down 
the  federated  ticket,  and  those  who  had  laken  the 
matter  in  hand  were  going  to  succeed.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  they  would  be  supported  by  most 
of  the  master  builders  giving  ihe  men  preferential 
employment  provided  they  were  capable  and 
efficient  workmen. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Chandler,  President  of  the  National  Free 
L.abour  Association,  moved  the  last  resolution — 

“That  a deputation  be  appointed  to  wait  upon 
the  London  County  Council  in  order  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  practice  complained  of,  the  deputation  to 
consist  of  the  joint  cornmiuee  of  ibis  conference, 
together  with  workmen  who  have  been  refused 
employment,  and  that  the  Secretary  he  instnicied  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  I'oretjoing  resolutions.” 

Me  was  quite  sure  they  would  break  <lown  the 
federated  ticket,  just  as  iltey  ha<l  dime  with  un- 
skilled labour. 

Mr.  Ellis,  London  and  North-Western  l\.aihvay 
Works,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  also 
carried  unanimously. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded 
the  proceedings. 
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“PROS  OLYMPON”:  FRIEZE. 

nllE  subject  of  the  Frieze,  No.  1,571, 
Royal  Academy,  is,  of  course,  suggested 
by  Plomer,  book  i.,  line  494  : — 

Kai  roTt  Cii  TTpot.'  0\v/X7rou  icai’  Otot  ai'tv  iovTiQ 

JlavrtQ  afia,  7,Lvg  0’  ypx^' 

The  twelve  chief  gods,  male  and  female, 
excepting  Hestia  (who  does  not  quit  the  celestial 
abodes),  float  towards  Olympus,  the  place  of 
Hestia  being  filled  by  Ilebe,  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  liera,  who  is  generally  associated  with  the 
great  gods. 

As  regards  this  class  of  subject,  Mrs.  Jameson 
has  well  remarked:  — “We  have  all  some 
abstract  notions  of  power,  beauty,  love,  joy, 
song,  haunting  our  minds  and  illuminatin|; 
the  realities  of  life;  and  if  it  be  the  especia! 
province  of  sculpture  to  represent  these  in 
forms,  where  shall  we  find  any  more  perfect  and 
intelligible  expression  for  them  than  the  beautiful 
impersonations  the  Greeks  have  left  us  ? It  is  not 
the  sea-born  Venus,  but  beauty  and  love ; it  is 
not  jhe  vine-crowned  Bacchus,  but  joy  and 
fertility ; it  is  not  Athena,  with  thoughtful  brows 
beneath  her  helmet  and  asgis-guarded  bosom,  but 
womanhood  armed  in  chastity  and  wisdom,  which 
stand  before  us ; with  these  have  we  not  sym- 
pathies strong,  and  deep,  and  pure?” 

This,  written  by  one  who  herself  profoundly 
appreciated  other  and  later  symbolism,  seems 
equally  to  hold  true  of  decorative  figure-subjects 
in  painting,  and  expresses  the  feeling  with  which 
they  must  be  regarded.  J.  S.  Babb. 


DESIGN  FOR  CONGREGATION.-VL 
CHURCH,  HEATON-MOOR. 

These  plans  were  submitted  in  a limited  com- 
petition, but  were  not  placed  by  the  Committee. 
The  church  was  planned  to  occupy  a corner  site 
in  conjunction  with  an  existing  hall,  which  was  to 
be  enlarged  and  connected  with  the  new  building. 
The  church  was  to  accommodate  6cx3,  without 
galleries,  and  with  the  usual  vestry  and  other 
accommodation.  The  estimated  cost  was  to  be 
about  6,000/. 

The  design  is  by  Messrs.  Simon  & Tweedie,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  drawing  is  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 


BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  NEW  CHRIST’S 
HOSPITAL. 

We  give  illustrations  of  four  of  the  buildings 
which  will  form  part  of  the  new  Christ’s  Hospital 
Schools  at  Horsham,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Aston 
Webb  and  Mr.  Ingress  Bell,  whose  plans  have 
been  accepted  in  the  competition.  The  subject 
is  further  referred  to  in  the  first  article  of  the 
present  issue.  As  mentioned  there,  the  instruc- 
tions specified  that  perspective  drawings,  if  sent, 
should  merely  be  such  as  to  show  the  facts  of  the 
building,  and  not  worked  up  with  any  “ effect.” 
This  accounts  for  the  very  simple  and  unadorned 
character  of  the  drawings,  which,  however,  show 
very  clearly  the  style  of  architectural  treatment 
intended. 

♦-•-H 

THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton 
in  the  chair. 

The  London  Streets  and  Buildings’  Bill. Dr. 

Longstaff,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Act  Com- 
mittee, in  bringing  up  the  usual  report  of  that 
committee,  said  that  with  regard  to  the  London 
Streets  and  Buildings’  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment, 108  clauses  out  of  200  had  been  passed, 
and  Parts  1.  to  III.  and  V.  to  XL  of  the  Bill  had 
been  also  passed,  a few  clauses  being  reserved. 
Part  IV.  had  been  adjourned. 

County  Surz'eyor, — The  first  paragraph  of  the 
Bridges  Committee  was  as  follows,  the  recom- 
mendation being  agreed  to  : — 

•'  We  recently  drew  the  attention  of  the  Council 
to  the  necessity  of  appointing  a surveyor  of 
county  bndges  under  13  George  III.,  cap.  78,  and 
43  George  HI.,  cap.  59,  for  acquiring  lands  and 
tor  other  purposes  in  connexion  with  the  re- 
building of  Lee  Bridge,  and  acting  upon  oursugges- 
tion  the  Council  appointed  its  chief  engineer  as 
county  surveyor  for  that  purpose.  Since  then  we 
have  considered  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable 
for  the  Council  to  formally  appoint  a permanent 


county  surveyor,  and  to  set  out  all  the  duties 
he  would  be  called  upon  to  perform.  In  the 
first  place  it  appears  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1888  has  transferred  from  the  Justices 
in  (Quarter  Sessions  to  the  Council  the  power  of 
appointing,  removing,  and  determining  the  salary  of 
the  county  surveyor.  By  the  Statute  of  Bridges,  22 
Henry  VIII.,  cap.  5,  power  was  given  to  the  justices 
to  appoint  two  surveyors  who  should  see  that  decayed 
bridges  and  the  highways  at  each  end  for  a space  of 
300  ft.  were  repaired  irom  time  to  time,  and  the 
justices  bad  power  and  authority  to  allow  reasonable 
cost  and  charges  to  the  surveyors.  By  the  later  .Acts 
before  referred  to,  the  surveyor  has  to  give  notices 
and  to  make  offers  connect^  with  the  purchase  of 
land  for  the  widening  of  bridges.  By  section  79  (2)  of 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1888.  the  Council  appar- 
ently would  have  to  sue  and  be  sued  for  damage  done 
to  county  bridges  in  the  name  of  the  surveyor,  as 
it  is  provided  by  that  section  of  the  Act  that  all  the 
duties  and  liabilities  shall  become  those  of  the 
council  of  the  county.  The  surveyor  is  also  to 
superintend  and  inspect  the  erection  of  county 
bridges,  and  to  give  certificates  in  certain  cases  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  bridges  before  ihev  can  be 
declared  county  bridges.  He  has  certain  powers 
conferred  upon  him  for  obtaining  stone,  gravel, 
and  material,  and  for  the  prevention  of  obstruc- 
tions, nuisances,  and  annoyances.  The  other 
duties  of  the  surveyor  are  connected  with  main 
roads.  As  this  is  a matter  which  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Highways  Committee,  we 
asked  them  for  their  views  on  the  subject 
of  appointing  a county  surveyor,  and  they 
concim  in  our  opinion  that  such  an  official  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Council.  The  provisions  of  the 
Highways  and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  .Act,  1878, 
with  respect  to  main  roads  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888,  now  apply  to  London,  and  various 
duties  are  cast  upon  the  county  surveyor,  such  as  to 
give  certificates  in  cases  of  excessive  weight  or  extra- 
ordinary traffic  on  main  roads,  and  to  report 
whether  the  roads  have  been  properly  maintained 
and  repaired.  For  the  purpose  of  the  maintenance, 
repair,  and  enlargement  of  the  main  roads,  the 
Council  has  the  same  powers  and  is  subject  to 
the  same  duties  as  a highway  board,  and  it  also 
has  the  same  powers  as  a highway  board  for  pre- 
venting and  removing  obstructions.  The  surveyor 
under  these  provisions  has  certain  powers  of  getting 
stones  and  materials  from  waste  and  other  lands  and 
duties  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  and  other 
matters.  The  engineer  of  the  Council  has  been 
performing  all  the  duties  connected  with  main  roads, 
and  has  had  under  his  care  all  the  county  bridges, 
but  he  has  not  been  formerly  appointed  county 
surveyor.  We  have  consulted  Mr.  Binnie,  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Council,  and  have  ascertained  from 
him  that  he  is  willing  to  be  appointed  county 
surveyor,  and  to  undertake  the  duties  which  attach 
to  the  office,  should  the  Council  think  fit  to  appoint 
him.  We  recommend  : — 

‘ That  Mr.  Ale-vander  Richard>on  Binnie,  as  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Council  for  the  lime  being,  be  appointed 
county  surveyor  for  the  administrative  County  of  London, 
to  perform  on  behalf  of  ihe  Council  all  such  duties  as  may 
appertain  to  the  office.'  ” 

After  transacting  other  business  the  Council 
adjourned  soon  after  seven  o’clock. 


COMBE  TITIONS. 

Christ’s  Hospital.  — The  committee  of 
judges  appointed  for  that  purpose  have  on  various 
occasions  thoroughly  considered  the  drawings 
submitted  by  the  architects  who  were  requested 
tc  send  in  competitive  designs  for  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital new  boarding  - schools  ; and  they  have 
reported  to  the  Council  of  Almoners  that  in  their 
opinion  each  of  the  designs  is  of  exceptional  merit 
and  power.  They  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  design  submitted  by  Messrs,  Aston  Webb 
& E.  Ingress  Bell  most  closely  fulfils  the  instruc- 
tions, that  it  is  the  best  in  point  of  arrangement, 
the  cheapest  to  carry  out,  and  is  on  the  whole  the 
most  suited  for  the  Hospital’s  purpose.  They 
have  accordingly  made  their  award  in  favour  of 
Messrs.  Aston  Webb  & E.  Ingress  Bell.  The 
other  competitors  were  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson, 
A.K.A.,  Messrs.  I’aley  & Austin,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Collcutt,  and  Mr.  B,  Ingelow  (Carpenter  & 
Ingelow),  each  of  whom  receives  a premium  of 
400/. 

School  Extensio.v,  Walsai.l.— The  plans 
of  Messrs.  Bailey  & McConnal  have  been  selected 
in  competition  for  the  extension  of  Queen  Mary’s 
School,  Walsall.  The  proposed  additions  include 
the  extension  of  the  Girl’s  High  School,  a labora- 
tory, workshop,  and  gymnasium  for  the  schools, 
and  also  board-room  for  the  Governors. 

New  Art  G.\i.lery,  Re.adino, — Some  time 
ago  the  Corporation  of  Reading  invited  the  local 
architects  to  submit  designs  for  a new  Art  Gallery 
and  extensions  of  the  existing  Free  Library  and 
Museum  Buildings.  At  the  Council  meeting 
held  on  the  yih  inst.  a report  from  a committee 


of  the  whole  Council  was  brought  up  recommend- 
ing that  the  authors  of  the  design  sent  in  under 
motto  “Art  and  Antiquities”  be  awarded  the 
advertised  premium  of  50/.,  and  be  appointed 
architects  to  carry  out  the  works.  It  was  also 
recommended  that  the  author  of  the  design 
“ Randingia  Hoc  Fecit”  be  awarded  the  sum  of 
20  guineas.  After  some  discussion  the  report 
was  adopted  and  the  sealed  envelopes  were 
opened,  and  the  Mayor  announced  that  the  design 
“Art  and  Antiquities”  was  submitted  by  Messrs. 
J.  J.  Cooper  and  W.  Roland  Howell,  A.R.I.B.A., 
of  Reading.  The  recipient  of  the  second 
premium  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Lenton,  also  of  Reading. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Lincolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire 
Architectural  Society.— On  the  6th  inst. 
the  annual  excursion  of  the  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society  for  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  Nottingham  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Horncastle,  a number  of  Lincolnshire  churches 
being  visited.  A start  was  made  shortly  after 
half-past  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  from  the 
Bull  Ring  at  Horncastle.  Ashby  Puerorum 
Church  was  first  inspected,  and  afterwards  a 
brief  visit  was  paid  to  Somersby.  A Perpen- 
dicular church  at  Salmonby  attracted  some 
attention.  The  party  further  visited  the  ecclesi- 
astical edifices  at  Tetford,  Ormsby,  Harrington 
(where  luncheon  was  partaken  of),  Bag  Enderby, 
Ilagworthingham,  Lusby,BoIingbroke,  Mareham- 
on-the-Hill,  and  Scrivelsby.  On  arriving  at 
Horncastle  the  members  assembled  in  the  Corn 
Exchange  to  hear  a paper  on  “Some  Ancient 
Records  relating  to  the  Manor  of  Langton  and  its 
Lords,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Massingberd,  the 
Rector  ol  Ormsby.  The  Rev.  J.  Conway 
Walter,  the  Rector  of  Langton,  who  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  hon.  local  secretary,  read  a paper 
on  “The  Neighbourhood  of  Horncastle  and 
some  of  the  Inhabitants  thereof  in  a Bygone 
Age.”  The  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the 
evening. 


ffioolis. 


The  Oxford  Museum.  By  Henry  W.  Acland, 
M.D.,  and  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  from  original 
edition,  1859,  with  additions  in  1S93.  London 
and  Orpington:  George  Allen,  1893. 

nlllS  is  a rather  melancholy  little  re- 
issue, It  consists  of  the  letters  of 
Mr.  Ruskin  about  the  principles  of 
art  to  be  followed  in  the  designing  and 
decoration  of  the  Oxford  Museum,  written  during 
the  time  when  it  was  firmly  believed  that 
the  glorious  Middle  Ages  were  to  return — arciii- 
tecturally  speaking  at  least — and  that  Oxford 
Museum  was  to  be  the  first  fruits  ; a building  in 
which  the  inspired  artisan  was  again  to  carve  his 
own  capitals  direct  from  the  teaching  of  Nature, 
without  the  interposition  of  working  drawings, 
and  a building  was  to  arise  which  would  sum  up 
all  the  love  and  enthusiasm  of  the  revived 
Medirevalism.  And  now,  alas  ! we  have  changed 
all  that  ; the  Oxford  Museum  indeed  still 
stands,  but  the  enthusiasm  is  no  more ; the 
building  is  regarded  by  some  sardonically, 
by  others  indulgently,  as  a well-intended 
but  rather  grotesque  mistake.  And  how 
certain  everybody  was  at  the  time,  too ! 
It  is  sad  but,  perhaps,  instructive  reading,  these 
old  enthusiasms  warmed  up  and  re-issued  to  a 
generation  which  is  entirely  taken  up  with  its 
own  new  ones.  Let  us  take  the  lesson,  and 
remember  that  a generation  or  two  hence  our 
enthusiasms  may  seem  as  old  as  these  now  do 
to  us. 

There  are  some  good  things  in  the  letters ; it 
is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  them,  for  where 
they  are  true  they  are  what  every  one  accepts, 
and  where  they  are  not  it  hardly  matters  now. 
They  are  “ ancient  history.”  The  capital 
carved  by  O’Shea,  the  Irish  carver  brought 
over  by  Mr.  Woodward,  the  architect, 
from  British  ferns,  which  is  engraved  as 
a frontispiece,  is  a pretty  and  refined  bit  of 
work,  at  least  as  shown  in  this  very  delicate 
engraving.  Good  also  is  the  story  (in  the  new 
portion  of  the  book)  about  O’.Shea  and  the 
master  of  the  University.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Fergusson  is  very  satirical  about  the 
Medieval  cats  and  other  animals  introduced  as 
ornament  to  the  building,  “to  illustrate  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  our  planet  ” ; Fergusson 
could  not  see  why  these  should  not  be  like  the 
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real  animals  ; but  then  Fergusson,  as  Dr.  Acland 
says  (for  we  suppose  he  is  responsible  for  the 
additions),  had  no  sense  of  humour  ; moreover  he 
probably  hardly  recognised  the  traditional  Celtic 
element  in  these  decorative  creatures.  The  Master 
of  the  University  had  no  humoureither.  O’Shea 
ran  into  Dr.  Acland’s  hou.se  one  day  in  great  e.x- 
citement ; “ The  Master  of  the  University,”  cried 
he,  “ found  me  on  my  scaffold  just  now.  * What 
are  you  at?’  says  he.  ‘Monkeys,’  says  I.  ‘ Come 
down  directly,’  says  he,  'you  shall  not  destroy  the 
property  of  the  University It  is  a pity 
Fergusson  did  not  live  to  read  this  ; only  that  he 
had  “ no  sense  of  humour.” 

One  other  good  thing  there  is  in  the  new 
jiortion  of  the  book,  Mr.  Ruskin’s  message  in 
August  last  year,  when  he  heard  that  his  address 
on  the  Oxford  Museum  was  to  be  republished  : 
“ Say  to  my  friends  in  the  Oxford  Museum  from 
me,  May  God  bless  the  reverent  and  earnest 
study  of  Nature  and  of  Man,  to  his  glory, 
to  the  better  teaching  of  the  future,  to 
the  benefit  of  our  country,  and  to  the  good 
of  all  mankind.”  There  is  perhaps  a point  in  the 
wording  of  this  message  beyond  what  appears. 
Ruskin  resigned  his  connexion  with  the  Museum 
in  1881,  as  a protest  against  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson,  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
viyisectionist  enragi.  Whether  the  wording  of 
this  “message”  was  intended  to  re-affirm  his 
feelings,  or  whether  he  had  recognised  that  his 
extreme  opinions  about  vivisection  were  hardly 
tenable,  is  not  very  apparent ; but  it  is  a beautiful 
message  in  either  case,  and  one  we  can  all 
sympathise  with. 


The  Tower  Bridge  : its  History  and  Const?‘uclio7t 
from  the  date  of  the  Earliest  Project  to  the 
present  Time.  By  J.  E.  Tuit,  M.Inst.C.E. 
London:  office  of  the  ; 1894. 

This  book  is  a collection  of  papers  by  Mr.  Tuit, 
engineer  to  Sir  William  Arrol  & Co.,  the  con- 
tractors for  the  Forth  Bridge  and  the  Tower 
Bridge,  put  into  a book  form  as  an  opportune 
publication  at  the  present  moment.  The  book  is 
largely  illustrated,  both  with  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  the  bridge  and  with  constructive  diagrams, 
and  the  author’s  information  may  be  relied  upon 
as  accurate.  It  is  not  a “ popular  ” book  on  the 
bridge,  of  course ; there  is  too  much  real  infor- 
mation in  it  for  that ; but  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  history  and  illustration  in  it  which  may  be 
“ comjjrehendea  of  the  people,”  and  the  book 
will  serve  as  a good  memorandum  of  a remarkable 
work. 


Treatise  on  the  Taw  of  Support  for  Land^ 
Buildings,  and  Public  Works.  By  George 
Banks,  Barrister.  London:  Street  & Maxwell, 
Limited.  1894. 

A SHORT  and  concise  work  on  the  subject  of  the 
law  of  support  might  not  unreasonably  be 
regarded  as  a convenience  to  some  professional 
persons.  But  we  fear  that  this  book  will 
scarcely  fill  the  required  place.  It  is  far  too 
prolix  lor  anyone  who  is  not  a lawyer,  and  even 
. the  latter  will  prefer  to  consult  the  leading  cases 
I on  the  subject,  rather  than  to  wander  through 
f Mr.  Banks’s  cloudy  disquisition.  For  in  truth 
I.  this  treatise  is  spoilt  by  the  mass  of  verbiage  in 
t which  the  legal  propositions  are  involved  by  the 
) author.  This  tendency  to  prolixity  is  shown  at 
. the  very  beginning  of  the  book,  in  which  an 
I introductory  chapter  tells  us  what  the  author 
j proposes  to  lay  down  in  later  portions  of  the 
I work  ; “ it  will  be  seen,”  and  so  forth.  But  no 
' ^ hook  which  is  only  one  hundred  and 

1 fifty  pages  in  length  desires  to  have  a prelimi- 
I nary  insight  into  the  subject,  he  wishes  to  know 
; clearly  and  at  once  what  the  law  is.  In  the 

j body  of  the  work  the  same  fault  is  apparent 

I thus  on  noticing  the  doctrine  that  the  owners 
t of  contiguous  buildings  which  have  no  right 
j of  support  from  one  another  are  never- 
Uieless  bound  to  exercise  care  and  skill 
I m the  execution  of  any  structural  alteration, 

I so  as  not  to  injure  the  neighbouring  property, 
j Mr.  Banks  proceeds  : “It  has  been  thought  by 
! some  that  the  existence  of  any  such  duty  has  been 
I ^gatived  by  the  ratio  decidendi  in  Lemaitre  v. 
Davis,  apparently  on  the  following  grounds.” 
riavmg  then  stated  the  “apparent”  grounds  of 
opposition  to  the  scheme  the  author  proceeds  to 
demolish  them.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if 
all  the  argumentative  reasons  against  a particular 
propijsitioii  are  to  be  stated  and  combatted  in  a 
legal  treatise,  if  may  be  enlarged  to  an  endless 
extent.  Mr.  Banks  has  a full  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  like  many  persons 
in  a similar  state,  he  has  not  reflected  sufficiently 
over  the  manner  of  imparting  it  to  his  readers 
Nine-tenths  of  the  legal  works  of  the  day  on 
subjects  of  this  class  are  spoilt  by  the  want  of 
form  and  system. 


Ciirtice' s Index  to  the  “ Times,”  the  Londoiz 
Morning  and  Evening  Papers,  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Weeklies,  and  Thirty-One  Pro- 
vincial Newspapers.  E.  Curtice.  London: 
Romeike  & Curtice.  1S94. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  an  attempt  to  publish 
a quarterly  index  to  the  contents  of  the  principal 
English  daily  and  weekly  papers,  at  an  interval  of 
a few  months  after  date.  The  opening  number 
deals  with  the  period  from  July  i to  Septem- 
ber 30  of  last  year.  An  elaborate  but  easily- 
apprehended  system  of  abbreviations  is  used,  in 
order  to  get  the  information  into  reasonable 
compass.  But  we  fear  the  projectors  are 
attempting  the  impossible.  Unless  such  an  index 
is  complete  it  is  of  very  little  use,  as  it  will 
probably  miss  out  the  very  thing  one  wants.  In 
regard  to  the  contents  of  our  own  issues  for  that 
period  the  index  is  exceedingly  incomplete,  and 
capricious,  as  there  seems  no  leading  principle  as 
to  what  should  be  included  and  what  omitted. 
Why,  for  instance,  is  “ Sculpture  at  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  ” included  and  all  the  other  articles  on 
the  Chicago  Exhibition  during  the  same  quarter 
omitted  ? Why  is  one  of  our  illustrations  of 
Scottish  cathedrals  during  that  quarter  indexed, 
and  the  two  others  omitted  ? And  we  might 
continue  such  questions  a great  deal  further.  We 
do  not  believe  the  scheme  can  have  any  success  ; 
it  is  beyond  possibility.  It  is  no  use  unless  it 
were  much  more  complete  and  systematic  than 
this  ; and  then  it  would  become  too  large  to 
carry  out  at  all. 


Walks  in  Belgium.  Edited  by  Percy  Lindley. 

London  : 30,  Fleet-street. 

This  small  guide-book  is  apparently  published  in 
the  interests  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  as 
none  but  the  Harwich  route  is  mentioned  ; but  it 
is  a useful  little  guide  giving  a good  deal  of 
information  about  places  to  visit ; and  for  so  cheap 
a handbook  it  is  very  respectably  illustrated. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

The  Farringdon  Works  (London)  send  us  an 
illustrated  catalogue  of  their  horticultural  plant, 
including  pumps,  garden  hose,  garden  seats, 

portable  fountains,  and  delivery  hose,  &c. 

Mr.  L.  Casella,  the  well-known  scientific  in- 
strument-maker, .sends  us  his  new  list  of  standard 
meteorological  and  other  instmments,  with  a 
number  of  diagrams.  The  “notes”  to  this 
publication  contain  a great  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation, and  raise  it  quite  above  the  level  of  a 
mere  catalogue  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

Sir  W.  A.  Rose  & Co.’s  “ Perfect  Diamond 

Enamel”  for  decorations  is  illustrated  in  a card 
of  the  colours  obtainable  in  it.  The  enamel  is 
stated  to  be  specially  suitable  for  baths,  as  it  is 

not  affected  liy  boiling  water. From  Messrs. 

Jones  & Campbell  we  have  received  a catalogue 
of  their  patent  ranges,  grates,  stoves,  &c.  Some 
etterment,  Worsement,  and  Rccouptnent  By  present  special  advantages,  among 

A.  A.  Baumann,  Barrister.  London  : Edward  ° ‘I’®  ‘V^o^^bery  ” range  for  small  dwellings, 

Stanford.  1894.  winch  has  been  adopted  by  the  Corporation  of 

Glasgow  in  their  improved  dwellings. Messrs. 

Winser  & Co.  send  us  their  new  and  very  com- 
pletely illustrated  catalogue  of  sanitary  ware  and 

drainairp  annliai^rpc  nf-r*/-vniT-.',nT.aA  K.. 


Mr.  B.au.mann  has  given  some  attention  to  the 
question  with  which  he  deals  in  his  pamphlet. 
I hough  he  says  in  his  preface  that  he  wishes  to 
treat  the  subject  temperately,  he  approaches  it  as 
a partisan  and  an  opponent  of  betterment  • but 
It  IS  essentially  one  which  should  be  treated 
judicially  The  interest,  however,  of  this  little 
work  has  been  taken  away  by  the  appointment  of 
the  House  of  Lords  Committee,  though  anyone 
who  still  wishes  to  see  the  recent  proposals  of  the 
County  Council  sharply  criticised  will  be  satisfied 
by  perusing  this  book. 


r-. ui  sciijutiiy  ware  ana 
drainage  appliances,  accompanied  by  plans  of 
houses  showing  their  complete  system  of  drainage, 
and  illustrations  of  various  special  forms  of  sani- 
tary appliances  made  by  them,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  “Villa  Detector,”  or  inter- 
cepting and  flushing  trap  with  inspection  shaft, 
for  use  for  small  properties  where  it  is  desired  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  a built  inspection  chamber. 
The  catalogue  is  a highly  creditable  one  in  every 
respect. 


dorrc^ponhcncc. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 

SEWER  AND  DRAIN  VENTILATION. 

Sir, — The  letter  from  Mr,  Read,  on  page  447, 
shows  a lamentable  want  of  knowledge  of  this 
important  subject.  He  opposes  the  law  as  laid 
down  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  opinion 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  as  well  as  the  general  practice  of  the 
day,  all  on  very  shallow  reasoning. 

^r.  Read  would  have  us  believe  that  " sewer  gas," 
or  offensive  or  dangerous  sewer  air,  would  becomea 
thing  of  the  past  if  all  “intercepting"  traps  were 
done  away  with,  so  that  the  obstruction  which  he 
says  they  cause  to  the  passage  of  the  sewage  from 
the  house  to  the  sewer  was  done  away  with.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  even  a vertical  waste-pipe 
discharging  above  ground— and  which  has  nothing 
to  prevent  the  quick  passage  out  of  its  waste  water 
—often  smells  offensively,  consequently  Mr.  Read's 
motion  or  asseition  that  ordinary  house  drains 
and  sewers  could  be  used  for  the  passage  of  waste 
water  and  water-closet  soil  from  bouses,  not  to 
speak  of  warehouses  and  hospitals,  without  having 
offensive  smells  in  them  is  purely  imaginary. 

The  public  sewers  also  receive  mailers  from 
manufactories,  chemical  works,  &c.,  which  often 
cause  very  offensive  smells  per  sc,  hence  the  value  of 
the  intercepting  trap  to  shut  out  these  from  the 
house,  quite  independent  of  its  use  in  keeping  out 
rats  and  ordinary  sewage  air  from  our  house  pipes. 

Mr.  Read  strives  to  prejudice  your  readers  by 
stating  that  Mr.  Buchan  writes  as  he  does  in 
defence  of  his  so-called  “ interceptor.”  Now,  I 
advocated  the  propriety  of  disconnecting  the  house 
pipes  from  the  sewer  long  before  I either  invented 
or  used  any  particular  “interceptor"  of  my  own. 
My  experience  as  a practical  plumber  working  daily 
among  houses  led  me  to  see  that  it  was  dangerous, 
m more  w.ays  than  one.  to  have  a free  aiirial  high- 
way between  the  sanitary  appliances  in  the  houses 
and  the  public  sewer.  Previous  to  1875,  however, 
the  disconnecting  appliances  between  the  house  and 
the  sewer  were  open  to  Mr.  Read’s  objection  of 
retarding  the  flow  of  the  sewage  from  the  house 
to  the  sewer;  when,  however,  an  “interceptor" 
or  trap  was  invented  whose  water  surface,  on 
its  house  side,  was  two  inches  or  more 
below  the  bottom  of  the  drain  pipe  coming  into 
It,  then  Mr.  Read’s  objection  was  met,  and.  further, 
when  the  surface  of  the  water  on  the  house  side  of 
this  “interceptor"  was  small,  and  the  body  of 
water  m said  “interceptor"  little,  then  in  practice 
Mr.  Read’s  objections  were  purely  fanciful.  The 
water  in  an  intercepting  trap  having  a drop  of  a in. 
or  more  in  it  allows  the  water  to  run  out  at  its  outlet 
end  as  quickly  as  it  comes  in  at  its  inlet  end,  without 
causing  the  water  to  lie  back  in  the  drain,  for  the 
water  from  the  drain  falls  into  the  trap. 

Further,  Dr.  Carmichael’s  experiments  proved 
that  water  lying  in  an  improved  intercepting  trap, 
even  although  somewhat  contaminated  with  sewage 
as  in  ordinary  use,  was  not  dangerous.  Wha  is 
dangerous  is  the  air  in  the  drain  and  sewer  conveying 
along  with  jt  dangerous  particles  which  it  dislodges 
by  Its  motion  and  drying  power  from  the  sides  of 
the  sewer  or  drain-pipe.  The  decomposition  of 
fmces  in  a proper  disconnecting  trap  exists  only  in 
Mr.  Reads  imagination,  as  in  ordinary  practice 
these  do  not  lie  sufficiently  long  in  it,  when  they  lie 
at  all,  as  the  water  in  the  trap  is  so  often  renewed 
from  other  appliances  than  the  water-closet. 

On  page  445  I perceive  Mr.  Read  stating  that  he 
was  apparently  in  a minority  in  regard  to  his  views 
as  to  sewer  ventilation ; this  will  make  him  all  the 
prouder  of  securing  Mr.  'West  as  a convert.  When 
however,  Mr.  Read  admits,  as  published  on  page 
445,  that  the  use  of  a ventilating  pipe  from  the 
sewer  side  of  the  trap  is  serviceable  for  the  ventilation 
of  the  sewer,  he  virtually  comes  round  to  my  views, 
as  these  pipes  at  Torquay,  approved  of  by  Mr! 
Garrett,  C.  E.,  have  been  recommended  by  me  for 
about  twenty  years  back.  The  municipal  and 
county  engineers  at  their  meeting  at  Torquay,  as 
reported  on  pp.  444-45,  appear  to  have  been 
unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  use  of  an  inter- 
cepting trap,  while  approving  also  of  the  plan  of 
ventilating  the  public  sewer  by  a special  pipe  put  up 
from  the  sewer  side  of  the  trap. 

With  so  many  thousands  of  breakable  earthen- 
ware water-closets  in  use— many  with  little  water- 
lock— the  traps  of  which  sometimes  freeze  and  burst 
in  \rinter  (not  to  sp^  f other  dangers),  the  benefit 
to  the  occupants  of  4.  ting  their  houses  in  direct 
aerial  communication  vn  .h  the  public  sewer  and 
risking  the  flooding  of  their  atmosphere  with  sewer 
air  IS  difficult  of  appreciation.  The  enunciation  by 
Mr.  Read  of  such  views  as  those  published  on 
page  447  may  bring  him  notoriety,  but  I do  not 
think  they  do  him  credit,  while  they  are  not  to  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 

W.  P.  Buchan. 

Glasgow,  June  9,  1894. 


Sir,— The  recent  paper  by  Mr.  West  and  the  lettei 
from  Mr.  Read  in  last  week’s  Buildei-  are  very  interest- 
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ing  to  those  who  desire  to  see  improvement  in  the 
ventilation  of  sewers  and  drains.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  if  sewers  and  drains  are  in  perfect  condition  for 
carrying  off  at  once  all  that  is  discharged  into  them, 
uninterrupted  channels  for  ventilation  are  the  best 
means  of  preventing  the  air  from  becoming  vitiated, 
nor  will  any  one  deny  that  an  “ interceptor"  is  an 
obstruction  to  the  free  circulation  of  air  and  that  it 
always  retains  a certain  quantity  of  foul  matter  and 
water. 

In  1891  at  the  Sanitary  Institute  I read  a paper 
entitled  “ The  Sewerage  of  the  town  of  Maldon, 
Esse.v,  with  some  observations  on  recent  practice  in 
sewer  ventilation " which  contained  the  following 
passage: — “ The  beneficial  effect  observed  from  the 
increasing  practice  of  erecting  upcast  shafts  up  the 
sides  of  houses  and  elsewhere  to  ventilate  the  main 
sewers  coupled  with  the  absence  of  any  danger  or 
prejudice  to  the  public  health  if  carried  sufficiently 
high,  suggests  the  consideration  whether  the  main 
sewers  might  not  be  advantageously  ventilated 
through  the  house  drains  omitting  the  syphon  traps 
now  usuallyfixed  in  those  drains  outside  the  house." 

The  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Read  and  Mr. 
West  have  arrived  appear  to  entirely  support  this 
view,  and  they  have  thus  carried  the  inquiry  into 
the  improvement  of  sewer  ventilation  a step  further. 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Croydon,  has  shown  by  his  observa- 
tions on  the  effect  of  gas  destructors  in  ventilating 
pipes  to  sewers  that  they  retard  the  current  of  air  as 
compared  with  an  open  and  unobstructed  shaft,  and, 
as  Mr.  Read  points  out,  the  e.xperiments  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  show  that  " interceptors  " retain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  foul  matter.* 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  before  the  use  of 
" interceptors  ” could  be  abandoned,  the  ventilators 
from  every,  or  at  any  rate  a large  proportion  of 
houses  in  a street  should  be  connected  with  the  main 
sewer  on  similar  lines  to  the  system  adopted  some 
years  ago  in  the  City  of  Memphis,  U.S.,  where  a 
4-in.  ventilator,  unobstructed  by  any  trap,  was  made 
compulsory  to  every  house. 

This  will  be  difficult,  and,  indeed,  inadmissible, 
in  old  streets  where  the  buildings  and  sewers  are  old 
and  the  latter,  perhaps,  not  well  laid  ; but  in  the 
sewering  of  towns  dc  nat-o,  or  in  the  laying  out  of 
new  streets  and  sewers,  over  which  the  local 
authorities  now  e.xercise  such  close  supervision, 
there  should  be  no  such  difficulty  in  adopting  the 
system  with  new  buildings. 

I do  not  agree  with  Mr.  West  in  thinking  that  all 
road  surface-openings  should  be  closed,  for,  in  that 
case,  there  would  not  be  a sufficient  number  of  air- 
inlets. 

But  I cannot  believe  that  where  sewers  and  house 
drains  are  thoroughly  well  laid  and  where  the 
ventilator  of  every  house  drain  is  also  a ventilator  of 
the  main  sewer  the  abolition  of  “ interceptors  " need 
be  attended  with  any  danger  to  health. 

At  all  events,  after  much  observation  and  con- 
sideration, it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Read  and 
Mr.  West  are  working  in  the  right  direction  towards 
the  improvement  of  sewer  ventilation. 

Richard  F.  Grantham,  M.Inst.C.E. 


Sir, — Mr.  Read,  in  bis  letter  in  your  issue  of 
the  9th  inst.,  takes  exception  to  the  fact  that  most 
interceptors  have  cleaning  arms,  which  he  takes  as 
conclusive  jjroof  that  interceptors  are  very  liable  to 
get  blocked.  As  a rule,  interceptors  very  rarely  do 
get  blocked,  and  when  they  do  it  is  usually  a case 
where  the  drains  are  not  properly  looked  after;  but. 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  cleaning  arm  is  not  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  trap,  but  simply  as 
a means  of  access  to  the  drain  laid  between  the 
interceptor  and  the  sewer,  thereby,  in  case  of  need, 
saving  considerable  expense  in  opening  up  the 
ground.  Sanitas. 


No.  1,615,  K'A.  EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  June  9 you  describe  my 
design  " Borrowslone  Lodge,  Deeside,"  as  " in  fact 
alterations  to  an  old  house.  As  far  as  the  plan  is 
concerned  these  are  small  but  important,  including 
a circular  room  effectively  placed,"  In  point  of  fact, 
the  entire  elevations  on  all  sides  are  new,  and  the 
only  parts  of  the  older  house  embodied  in  the  design 
are  the  internal  walls  of  the  hall,  dining-room,  and 
the  circular  room,  and  certain  cellars  at  the  back. 
The  materials  intended  were  stone  covered  with 
rough-cast  with  grey  granite  quoins,  strings,  and 
dressings.  I should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
insert  this  correction. 

Reginald  Blomfield. 

%*  We  took  the  dark  portions  of  the  plan  to  be 
the  new  work,  whereas  it  appears  they  are  the  old. 


Ancient  Oak  Doors,  Stratford-on-Avon.— 
We  understand  that  the  missing  doors  of  Shak- 
speare's  church  at  Stratford-on-Avon  have  been 
recovered.  The  builder  to  whom  they  were  sold 
returned  them  to  the  custody  of  the  churchwardens  ; 
and  they  are  once  more  in  safe  custody. 


* As  wc  have  already  pointed  out,  they  also  showed  that 
the  straisht  drain  rct.Tined  a great  deal  of  matter,  with 
a two-gallon  jlu«h.  The  Sanitary  Institute  experiments 
were  not  cairied  out  with  any  view  of  obtaining  evidence 
as  to  the  action  of  the  interceptor.— 


tihe  Stuhcut’6  Column. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— XXIW 

MAGNESIAN  LlMES'l’ONES. 

HE  formation  yielding  the  whole  of  the 
building  stones  classed  under  tlie  term 
Magnesian  Limestones  is  a member  of  the 
Permian  series,  and  holds  a persistent  place  or 
zone  down  the  north-east  of  England  from  South 
Shields  to  Nottingham,  and  attains  to  a thickness 
of  about  600  ft.  The  same  formation  is  also 
represented  on  the  western  side  of  the  Pennine 
chain,  only  in  a much  more  attenuated  form,  and 
is  not  noted  there  as  producing  much  building 
material. 

On  a former  occasion*  we  described  the 
principal  quarries  of  magnesian  limestone, 
together  with  a full  account  of  their  chemical 
composition  ; whilst  certain  physical  properties 
were  dealt  with  in  our  last  article.  It  now 
remains  for  us  to  describe  the  minute  structure  of 
the  principal  varieties  of  the  stone,  and  to  explain 
the  connexion  between  this  and  the  physical 
properties  adverted  to. 

Probably  the  best -known  stones  from  this 
horizon  are  those  raised  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  will  there- 
fore serve  as  types  in  the  following  description. 
They  are  of  several  kinds,  varying  from  a true 
magnesian  limestone  to  a sandstone,  chiefly  made 
of  quarlzose  grains,  and  bound  together  by  the 
carbonates  of  magnesia  and  lime.  The  micro- 
section illustrated  in  fig.  35  shows  a common  form 
of  the  rock.  This  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of 
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Fig.  35. — Micro-striuture  of  Yello'd'  Mapi£sia7i 
Limestone,  from  Mansjiehi. 
crystals  of  dolomite  (rhombic)  adhering  to  each 
other,  and  having  no  matrix  of  any  kind.  These 
crystals  are  roughly  rectangular  in  shape,  though 
many  are  irregular  ; they  do  not  all  of  them 
appear  to  be  preserved  in  the  same  degree,  for,  as 
seen  under  the  microscope,  some  are  destroyed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  almost  opaque,  whilst 
others  are  comparatively  clear  and  transparent, 
with  indications  of  cleavage  lines.  A few 
quartz  grains  are  present,  and  account  for 
llie  small  percentage  of  silica  found  even 
in  true  magnesian  limestones.  The  more 
or  less  rectangular  cryslal.s,  and  the  peculiar  free 
spaces  so  abundanlly  found  in  the  materia],  are  so 
characteristic  that  the  student  is  not  likely  to  con- 
found this  with  any  other  building  stone.  We 
may  remark,  however,  that  the  size  and  frequency 
of  the  free  spaces  vary  with  the  position  of  the 
rock  in  the  quarry,  and  tliat  some  magnesian 
lin.estones  are  so  compact  that  the  crystals  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  assume  their  regular 
form.  It  must  be  remembered  tlial,  like  all  the 
micro-sections  recently  figured  in  our  columns, 
the  rock  is  enlarged  about  sixty  times,  and  that 
the  spaces  are  in  reality  very  minute — so  small  in 
fact  as  to  be  barely  discernible  with  a good  hand 
lens.  We  must  distinctly  point  out  also  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  such  spaces  in  a rock  of 
the  kind  now  described  is  not  in  any  way  indica- 
tive of  durability.  A magnesian  limestone  from 
one  quarry  may  be  entirely  devoid  of  spaces,  and 
yet  may  not  be  as  durable  as  one  in  which 
they  are  frequent.  The  student  will  under- 
stand the  application  of  this  principle, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  our  personal 
studies  on  this  question,  on  turning  to  our 
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observations  on  the  micro  - structure  of  the 
different  varieties  of  Portland  stone  {ante  p.  294). 
There  he  will  perceive  that  the  durability  of  the 
material  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  state 
of  crystallisation  of  the  oolitic  granules,  and  the 
firmness  of  their  adhesion  to  one  another,  that  these 
granules  have  for  the  most  part  no  matrix,  and 
that  free  spaces  exist  throughout.  If  now  we 
substitute  crystals  of  dolomite  for  the  oolitic 
granules  we  introduce  similar  conditions.  There- 
fore, the  weathering  and  relative  durability  of 
magnesian  limestone  is  entirel)'  governed  by  the 
state  of  crystallisation  of  these  minute  dolomite 
crystals  and  the  strength  of  their  cohesion  to  each 
other — the  free  spaces  may  be  ignored. 

Another  interesting  point  in  connexion  with 
the  rock  represented  in  fig.  35,  as  showing  the 
complete  inilependence  between  its  free  spaces 
and  its  rate  of  weathering,  is  the  comparatively 
small  ratio  of  absorption.  The  micro-section 
alluded  to  was  cut  from  the  same  stone  as  the 
block  experimented  with  in  our  absorption  tests 
detailed  in  the  last  article,  and  described  as 
“ Yellow  Magnesian  Limestone.”  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  stone  only  absorbed  3‘4S  per 
cent,  of  its  bulk  of  water,  in  spite  of  its  open 
character,  after  being  immersed  one  week.  This 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  impenetrability  of  the 
dolomite  crystals,  which  completely  surround  and 
enclose  the  free  spaces  so  that  no  water  can  find 
its  way  to  lliem. 

We  have  now  under  the  microscope  another 
section  of  magnesian  limestone  from  near  Mans- 
field, but  from  a different  quarry  to  that  from 
which  the  last-mentioned  sample  was  obtained. 
It  illustrates  an  extreme  type  of  the  stone,  being 
composed  of  much  smaller  crystals,  which  are  not 
so  regular  as  those  shown  in  fig.  35,  whilst  the 
spaces  are  relatively  smaller  and  infrequent. 
Quartz  grains  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
but  there  is  a little  chalcedonic  infiltration. 

The  student's  attention  may  now  be  directed  to 
36,  which  represents  the  minute  siructute  of 
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Fig.  ‘^^.-Micro-structure  of  “ Red  Mausfidd'" 
Sandstone. 


what  is  called  Red  Sandstone,  from  the  Mansfield 
district.  Here  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of 
angular  and  sub-angular  grains  of  quartz  (denoted 
by  the  lighter  portions  of  the  illustration),  and 
exceedingly  minute  dolomiie  crystals,  bound 
together  partly  by  the  cohesion  of  the  crystals, 
but  chiefly  by  a form  of  iron  (dark  patches  and 
streaks  in  the  illustration),  which  thus  constitutes 
a species  of  matrix.  The  ferruginous  mineral 
matter  is  quite  opaque.  On  examining  the  slide 
in  reflected  light  we  notice  that  the  dolomitic 
constituent  has  absorbed  a certain  amount  of  iron,  I 
and  that,  together  with  the  darker  ferruginous 
matrix,  they  form  a somewhat  indistinct  back- 
ground, and  account  for  the  coloration  of  the 
material. 

The  weathering  of  this  rock  would  be  governed  . 
by  the  relative  solubility  of  the  iron,  and  the  ■ 
adhesion  of  the  dolomitic  portions — the  quartz  ; 
lends  no  support  whatever.  As  to  whether  the  : 
stone  would  keep  its  colour  on  exposure  to  the  ■ 
atmosphere,  that  depends  very  largely  on  the 
degree  of  porosity  of  the  dolomite  crystals,  and  i 
when  we  find  that  the  material  only  absorbs  4^29  ; 
per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  water  in  one  week  (see  : 
last  article)  we  may  conclude  that  its  lich  tones  - 
are  fairly  permanent.  We  are  speaking,  of  : 
course,  of  this  particular  stone  only. 

There  is  every  gradation  in  structure  between  - 
the  stone  illustrated  in  fig.  35  and  that  in  fig.  36  . 
— depending  on  the  quarry  and  the  horizon  in  it. 
One  notes  the  gradual  incoming  of  quartz  grains 
in  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  (fig.  35)  until 
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;hey  are  abundant  enough  to  make  the  variety 
known  in  the  market  as  “White  Mansfield” 
iandstone.  Then  the  dolomite  gradually  assumes 
i secondary  position,  and  quartz  grains  form  more 
than  one-half  of  the  material,  though  they  never 
(at  least  in  any  of  the  micro-slides  we  have 
examined)  preponderate  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  material  a sandstone  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term.  The  Mansfield  red  sandstone,  in 
fact,  occupies  relatively  the  same  position  to  true 
magnesian  limestone,  as  the  “Green  Pinney” 
Chilmark  stone  [ante  p.  312)  does  to  true  oolite — 
the  one  is_a  calcareo-magnesian  sandstone,  whilst 
the  other  is  a siliciferous  limestone. 

Architects  will  have  noticed  that  certain 
varieties  of  “Yellow  Mansfield”  possess  a 
number  of  black  specks ; these  appear  to  be  due 
to  the  filling  up  of  the  minute  free  spaces  with 
some  black  mineral,  most  probably  a form  of  iron. 
Other  kinds  of  the  stone  are  permeated  with 
string-like  veins  of  light  tint,  of  secondary  origin. 
Altogether,  the  structure  of  the  Mansfield  build- 
ing stones,  and  the  magnesian  limestones  and 
sandstones  generally,  is  exceedingly  interesting 
and  worthy  of  more  extended  investigation  than 
we  are  able  to  give  it  at  present. 

KENTISH  RAC.. 

_ We  have  studied  a number  of  micro-slides  from 
different  ([uarries  yielding  this  well-known  build- 
ing Slone  ; but  the  characters  are  so  divergent, 
even  in  the  same  bed  of  the  quarry,  that  no  good 
purpose  could  be  served  by  describing  each  in 
detail.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  few  stones 
in  the  country  that  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
satisfactorily  localise  from  mere  micro-examina- 
tion—that  is  to  say,  although  the  micro-characters 
of  Kentish  Rag  are  constant  from  the  generic 
point  of  view  (so  that  one  can  be  quite  certain  he 
is  dealing  with  that  particular  kind  of  building 
stone  and  no  other)  the  stones  from  the 
various  workings  do  not  appear  to  possess 
specific  distinctive  features.  All  we  now  intend 
to  do,  therefore,  is  to  describe  a typical 
specimen  of  the  stone,  and  the  one  selected 
for  the  purpose  comes  from  a quarry  at 
Ightham.  This  is  illustrated  in  fig.  37.  It  is 
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Fig.  37. — Micro-Structure  of  Kentish  Rag,  frovi 
Ighihai)i. 

<it  = Qiiartz  grains.  ^=Glauconite.  t:  = Oolitic  granule. 

<^=Ossicle  of  Crinoid. 

difficult  to  know  what  to  call  this  rock ; it  con- 
tains, as  we  see,  fragments  of  quartz,  parts  of 
crinoids  and  other  organic  remains,  with  small 
green  policies  which  we  take  to  be  the  mineral 
glauconite,  and  an  occasional  oolitic  granule. 
That  this  building-stone  is  slightly  oolitic  has 
been  noticed  by  previous  observers — first,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Sorby  in  his  address  to  the 
Geological  Society  in  1879  ; but  though  the  rock 
IS  no  doubt  largely  derivative,  we  cannot  think 
;hat  the  whole  of  the  oolitic  granules  have  been 
derived  from  pre-existing  formations,  as  has  been 
stated  by  some  geologists.  Most  of  them  are 
lifierent  in  character  toordinary  Jurassic  granules, 
md  are  certainly  indigenous  to  tlie  stone.  The 
vhole  of  these  fragments  and  foreign  particles  are 
)ound  together  by  granular  calcite,  almo.'C  as 
jighly  crystalline  as  in  some  of  the  Carboniferous 
iineslones,  and  much  secondary  alteration  has 
alien  place. 

Judging  from  our  experiments  (see  last  article), 
he  Kentish  Rag  of  Ightham  is  not  very  porous, 
s might  have  been  anticipated  from  its  micro- 
tructure.  It  absorbed  only  1-30  per  cent,  of  its 
ulk  of  water  in  one  week,  which  is  les.s  than  any 


freestone  dealt  with.  Its  specific  gravity  is  corre- 
spondingly high  (2 '56),  the  weight  of  a cubic  foot 
when  saturated  being  about  165  lbs.  At  the 
same  time,  we  would  not  have  the  student  believe 
that  all  Kentish  Rag  has  such  properties — this  is 
merely  an  example  of  the  greenish-blue  variety, 
used  mostly  for  rough  stone  work,  and  occasion- 
ally as  road-metal — but  is  a fair  specimen. 

GODSTONE  riRESTONE. 

The  upper  Greensaml  in  the  vicinity  of  God- 
stone  yields  a peculiar  stone  quarried  at  several 
points  at  the  base  of  the  Chalk  escarpment  in 
Underground  mines.  For  the  benefit  of  students 
living  in  London,  to  whom  these  quarries  are 
very  accessible,  we  may  give  the  material  a short 
description,  though  it  is  not  now  such  an  impor- 
tant building  stone  as  it  was  years  ago.  Let  us 
take  the  student,  in  imagination,  to  the  Godstone 
Hill  quarry,  half-way  between  Godstone  and 
Caterham,  the  precise  position  of  which  is  deli- 
neated on  the  geological  map  given  in  our 
columns  * some  months  since.  .Arrived  at  the 
quarry  we  obseiwe  a tunnel  with  tram-lines 
running  into  it ; under  guidance  we  follow  these 
lines  underground  for  a long  distance,  and  coming 
to  a heading  where  a number  of  men  are  at  work, 
observe  the  following  section  : — 

Section  at  Godstone  Hill  Quarries. 

ft.  in. 


Rag,  used  for  hearthstone 2 o 

Bedstone,  for  scouring  o 8 

Hearthstone  and  firestone  (two 

beds),  called  grit i o 

Firestone  for  backing  furnaces, 

glass  work,  <S:c i 5 

Firestone,  used  principally  for 
glass  work  i o 


The  thicker  beds,  though  now  more  valuable 
by  means  of  their  heat-resisting  properties,  were 
formerly  used  in  London  and  elsewhere  for  build- 
ing— even  in  important  edifices.  The  stone  is 
worked  by  picking  out  the  3 in.  or  4 in.  below 
the  celling ; there  are  no  cranes.  A peculiar 
tool,  called  a “maddock,”  is  used  for  picking 
purposes. 

The  rock  is  highly  siliceous,  but  a micro- 
examination  shows  that  this  is  as  much  due  to 
the  abundance  of  spicules  of  sponges  as  to  minute 
quartzose  matter.  Its  green  tint  may  be  due  to 
glauconite.  Judging  from  appearances  under- 
ground, the  material  does  not  seem  to  be  capable 
of  withstanding  a very  heavy  weight. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cavvston. — We  regret  to  record 
the  sad  death  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cawston,  architect,  of 
Westminster,  and  the  Grange.  Wimbledon.  On 
the  8th  inst.  Mr.  Cawston  requested  his  clerk 
to  bring  him  some  oil.  Immediately  the  boy 
left  the  room  a report  was  heard,  and  Mr. 
Cawston  was  found  shot  through  the  face,  death 
being  instantaneous.  He  bad  an  old-fashioned 
French  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  apparently  was 
unaware  that  it  was  loaded.  The  deceased,  who 
was  37  years  of  age,  was  the  author  of  "A 
Comprehensive  Scheme  for  London  Street  Improve- 
ments.” He  was  the  architect  of  the  new  buildings 
of  the  British  Hospital  for  Incurables  to  be 
opened  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  next  month; 
mansion  and  large  farm  buildings  at  Paddockhurst, 
Sussex  ; mansion  at  Marden  Park,  Surrey  ; various 
houses  at  Bromley,  Kent ; Church  of  the  Ascension 
and  vicarage,  Balham  Hill,  S.W.  ; public  market 
buildings  at  Carlisle,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Graham,  of  that  city.  He  was  also  the 
architect  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  Stepney,  which  we 
illustrated  in  the  Builder  for  October  ii,  1890. 
Amongst  other  illustrations  of  Mr.  Cawston's  work 
which  have  appeared  in  our  pages  we  may  mention 
St.  Luke’s  Church.  Bromley  Common,  which  we 
illustrated  on  January  17,  1891. 

Mr.  E.  Luscombe. — On  the  9th  inst.  the  remains 
of  the  late  Mr.  E.  L.  Luscombe,  builder,  of  Exeter, 
Surveyor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  Cathedral, 
and  Surveyor  for  the  Bishop  under  the  Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidation  Act,  were  buried  in  the  Higher 
Cemetery,  Exeter. 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Schools,  Wig-\n.  - — The  foundation  stone 
has  just  been  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Liver- 
pool (Dr.  Ryle)  and  Sir  Francis  Sharp  Powell, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  of  the  new  church  schools  to 
be  erected  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Wigan. 
Tile  schools  consist  of  a large  mixed  school,  ctass- 
room.s,  and  cloak-rooms,  &c.,  also  an  infant  school 
adjoining.  The  work  has  been  let  to  Mr.  C.  B. 
Holmes,  of  Wigan,  and  will  cost  when  completed 
2,700/.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Heaton  & 
Ralph,  Wigan. 


* The  Builder,  Oct.  28,  1893,  p.  322. 


New  Church  at  Hepple.— Christ  Church, 
Hepple,  together  with  a new  burial-ground,  was 
consecrated  on  the  5th  inst.  by  the  Bishop  of  New- 
castle. The  church  is  a sm^l  one,  having  accom- 
modation for  about  100  people.  It  is  built  of  local 
stone,  from  designs  by  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  of 
Durham,  and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel. 

Congregational  Church  at  Rushden, 
Northamptonshire.— On  the  7th  inst.  a new 
Congregational  church  was  opened  at  Rushden. 
The  new  building  is  of  Gothic  design,  built  of  red 
bricks,  with  white  stone  dressings,  and  is  approached 
by  a porch,  over  which  is  a three-light  window. 
Accommodation  is  provided  in  the  body  of  the 
chapel  for  300  persons,  and  a gallery  at  the  Church- 
street  end  provides  sitting  room  for  100  more.  The 
open  pews  are  of  pitch-pine,  and  a dado  of  varnished 
deal  runs  all  round  the  walls.  The  rostrum  front  is 
also  of  pitch-pine,  with  turned  pillars,  carved  at  the 
head  and  feet,  and  in  front  of  this  is  a raised  plat- 
form for  the  choir.  The  heating  apparatus  is 
supplied  by  Mr.  A.  Marriott,  of  Higbam  Ferrers. 
The  cost  of  the  building  is  between  1,600/. 
and  1,700/.  Mr.  Edward  Sharman,  of  Welling- 
borough, was  the  architect,  and  the  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Brown  & Sons,  also  of  Wellingborough. 

Enlargement  ok  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital 
School. — On  the  9th  inst.  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
opened  two  new  blocks  in  enlargement  of  the 
Medical  School  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  By  the 
two  new  blocks  the  school  buildings  will  be  doubled 
in  width.  The  extension  contains  laboratories  and 
class-rooms  for  pathology,  biology,  and  practical 
surgery,  as  well  as  a large  day -club  room  for 
students.  Mr.  Henry  Currey  was  the  architect. 

New  Chapel  .vt  Berkhamsted  School, 
Great  Berkhamsted. — On  the  7th  inst.  the 
Countess  Brownlow  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  school-chapel  of  the  Berkhamsted  School,  to  be 
erected  at  a cost  of  about  3,000/.  The  chapel  is 
designed  by  Mr.  C.  Rew,  and  adjoining  it  in  the 
school  grounds  there  will  be  erected  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories,  and  a new  lecture-room  in 
connexion  with  the  science  work  of  the  school. 

Proposed  Permanent  Sanatorium  for 
Brighton.  — On  the  initiative  of  the  .Sanitary 
Committee,  a proposal  was  made  to  the  Brighton 
Town  Council  on  the  7th  inst.  to  replace  the  existing 
temporary  Sanatorium  with  the  first  section  of  a 
permanent  Sanatorium,  at  a cost  of  15,000/.  The 
plans  prepared  by  the  Borough  Engineer  and 
.Surveyor  are  based  upon  information  obtained  by 
the  Mayor,  Alderman  Blaker,  Dr.  Newsholme,  and 
himself  in  visits  to  other  towns  and  in  an  interview 
with  the  Medical  Officers  and  the  Architect  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  they  are  the  outcome 
of  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  May  and  Dr.  Newsholme. 
This  hospital  when  completed  will  contain  a total 
accommodation  of  116  beds.  The  cost  of  the 
complete  hospital  may  be  put  approximately  at 
26,124/.,  of  which  sum  tlie  blocks  proposed  to  be 
built  first  will  cost  about  14,695/.  These  blocks 
include  [a)  the  administration  building,  containing 
all  the  necessary  offices  and  accommodation 
for  the  staff;  (/')  the  general  pavilion,  comprising 
two  wards,  having  two  beds  in  each,  on  either 
side  of  the  nurses’  duty  room,  and  an  off  room 
to  each  ward  containing  one  bed  for  special 
cases  ; (r)  the  isolation  pavilion,  comprising  three 
distinct  blocks  entirely  disconnected  from  each  other, 
each  under  the  care  of  a separate  nurse,  the  centre 
block  containing  one  ward  having  four  beds,  and 
one  ward  having  two  beds,  and  each  end  block 
having  two  wards  with  two  beds  in  each  ; (rf)  porter’s 
lodge  and  discharge  room,  at  the  entrance  gates. 
Mr.  May,  the  Borough  Engineer,  recommended  that 
power  te  taken  to  borrow  the  whole  sum  required 
(say  27,000/. ) for  a complete  hospital  for  116  l>eds, 
and  all  other  necessary  accommodation,  and  that 
the  loan  be  taken  up  by  instalments  to  build  each 
section  of  the  buildings  as  they  may  be  required,  and 
he  further  suggested  that  the  first  section  as  here 
enumerated  should  be  commenced  forthwith.  The 
cost  would  not  exceed  15, 000/.  The  committee 
approved  this  recommendation  and  the  plans,  and 
recommended  that  just  over  lo-^  acres  more  land 
should  be  purchased  from  Alderman  Blaker  for 
5,200/.  It  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  question  for 
three  months. 

Restoration  OK  Wetton  Church,  Stakfokd- 
SHiRE. — Wetton  Church,  Staffordshire,  has  just 
been  restored  and  re-opened.  The  body  of  the 
church  was  so  dilapidated  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  lower  its  walls  considerably,  and  build 
a heavily  timbered  open  roof.  The  old  floors  were 
decayed,  and  have  been  replaced  by  new.  New 
benching  has  been  fixed  throughout,  the  old  pewing 
and  gallery  front  being  adapted  as  wainscot  to  the 
walls.  A gallery  has  been  removed  from  the  west 
end,  so  disclosing  the  original  tower  arch.  A new 
heating  apparatus  has  been  put  in,  and  other 
incidental  works  carried  out.  Messrs.  W.  Sugden 
& Son,  of  Leek,  have  acted  as  architects,  and  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  under  their  personal 
direction  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bassett,  builder,  of  Hiilme 
End.  The  altar  Irontal  has  been  further  worked  by 
the  Leek  ISmbroidery  Society  to  the  architect's 
design. 

Restoration  of  Stkumpsh.wv’  Church, 
Norfolk.  — Strumpshaw  Parish  Church,  which 
for  the  past  eleven  months  has  been  undergoing 
restoration,  was  reopened  on  the  31st  ult.  The  work 
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undertaken  comprises  the  re-seating  cf  the  nave 
with  free  and  open  pitch-pine  benches  ; four  new 
windows  glazed  with  tinted  glass,  walls  re-plastered, 
and  wood  block  floor  provided  by  Lowe,  of  Farn- 
worth  ; besides  some  repairs  to  the  tower,  including 
louvres  and  new  oak  belfry  floor.  The  light  open-work 
pulpit  of  carved  oak  is  the  work  of  Howard,  of 
Norwich,  from  designs  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  and 
harmonises  with  the  ancient  painted  screen.  The 
choir-stalls  are  of  oak,  the  oaken  portions  of  the 
benches  placed  there  by  the  late  rector  being 
preserved  and  combined  with  new  work.  The  floor  ( 
of  the  sacrarium  is  of  Venetian  marble  mosaic,  and 
the  ancient  piscina  and  sedilia  have  been  restored  to 
their  original  uses.  The  whole  work  has  been 
carried  out  according  to  the  plans,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect.  Mr.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  of 
Yarmouth,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  R.  W.  Riches, 
builder.  Postwick. 

Proposed  New  Theatre  for  Wallsend. — 
At  the  Tynemouth  County  Petty  Sessions,  on 
the  nth  inst. , plans  were  submitted  of  a 
new  permanent  building  for  the  approval  of  the 
magistrates.  The  plans,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  Hope,  of  North  Shields,  showed  a build- 
ing capable  of  holding  from  1,600  to  1,700  persons, 
and  the  cost,  including  the  price  of  land,  would  be 
about  8,ooo4  Mr.  Hope  explained  the  plans,  and 
said  he  bad  been  guided  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
rules  of  the  London  County  Council.  The  building 
consisted  of  three  stories,  pit,  dress-circle,  and 
gallery,  each  having  a fireproof  floor  of  iron,  steel, 
and  concrete.  There  was  a fireproof  curtain,  and 
the  building  would  be  lighted  throughout  by  elec- 
tricity. There  would  be  two  exits  from  each  tier  of 
scats,  and  there  would  be  two  e.xits  from  the  stage. 
The  Chairman  said  the  plans  were  of  a highly 
technical  nature,  and  it  was  a matter  which  involved 
a considerable  amount  of  money.  They  therefore 
proposed  that  Mr.  Leeson  should  act  as  assessor  to 
the  Court,  and  that  he  should  examine  the  plans  in 
consultation  with  the  architect.  The  Bench 
adjourned  the  application  for  a fortnight. 

Accident  Hospital,  Poplar.— On  the  nth 
inst.  the  Prince  of  Wales  opened  the  Poplar 
Hospital  for  Accidents,  which  is  situated  in  the  East 
India  Dock-road.  The  old  building,  which  was  at 
first  a Customs  House  and  afterwards  a hotel,  had 
already  suffered  much  from  the  alterations  which 
it  had  undergone.  The  committee  of  manage- 
ment, therefore,  decided  in  the  year  1890  to  rebuild 
the  hospital,  and  obtained  the  services  of  Mr. 
Rowland  Plumbe  to  draw  up  plans  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  site.  Land  and  houses 
were  obtained  on  the  cast  side  of  the  building  for 
the  erection  of  a new  block  of  wards,  the  old  struc- 
ture being  internally  modified.  The  whole  of  the 
outdoor  patients'  department,  comprising  the 
waiting-room,  surgeon’s  room,  examining  room,  and 
dispensary,  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  new 
wing,  while  the  three  floors  above  form  three 
wards,  each  arranged  for  twenty  beds.  On  the  floor 
above  them  are  the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  some  bed- 
rooms. The  re-arrangement  of  the  old  building 
has  provided  accommodation  for  the  resident  staff, 
with  a receiving  and  e.xamining  room  for  accidents, 
operation-rooms,  &c.  The  buildings,  old  and  new. 
are  fireproof  throughout.  The  whole  of  the  works 
were  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Plumbe  and  the  Hon.  Sydney  Holland,  by  Messrs. 
Harris  & Wardrop,  of  Limehouse,  the  terracing  of 
the  grounds  in  the  rear  having  been  e.xecuted  by  the 
unemployed  of  the  district. 

Police-Courts,  Handsworth,  Birmingham. 
— On  the  8ih  inst.  the  new  police-courts  which  have 
been  erected  in  the  Thornhill-road,  Handsworth.  at 
a cost  of  8,000/.,  were  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth. The  public  entrance  to  the  court-room  is 
placed  at  the  corner  of  the  Thornhill  and  Goldshdl 
roads.  The  entrance-hall  is  15  ft.  square,  and  has  a 
glazed-brick  dado,  extending  up  the  stone  staircase 
to  the  court,  which  is  placed  upon  the  first  floor. 
Adjoining  the  entrance-hall  is  the  magistrates’ 
clerk's  office,  while  adjoining  the  court  is  the 
witnesses’  waiting-room,  magistrates'  room,  &c. 

1 he  entrance  to  the  prisoners'  charge-room  and 
superintendent's  office  is  placed  in  the  Goldsbill- 
road.  Contiguous  to  the  charge-room  are  five  cells 
and  the  prisoners'  yard.  The  policemen's  day-room, 
kitchens,  &c.,  are  placed  under  the  court,  fronting 
to  Thornhill-road.  while  the  policemen's  dormitories 
front  the  Goldshill-road.  A superintendent's  house 
and  a house  for  the  married  sergeant  are  also 
provided.  The  parade-yard  is  50  ft.  by  no  ft., 
and  is  approached  by  a gateway  entrance  in 
Goldshill-road.  This  entrance  also  forms  a carriage 
approach  to  the  cells  and  the  stabling.  The  court- 
room, cells,  corridors,  and  basements  are  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes.  Fresh  warm  air  is  admitted  by 
flues  from  the  external  air  conveying  fresh  air  over 
the  hot-water  pipes.  In  summer  the  flues  will  carry 
fresh  air  only.  The  foul  air  will  be  extracted  from 
the  court-room  and  from  the  cells  by  special  flues 
connected  with  the  ventilating-shaft.  and  will  be 
warmed  by  the  circular  pipe  passing  up  its  centre. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  pressed  tiles,  and 
the  cells  are  lined  throughout  with  glazed-bricks. 
The  whole  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  B.  Whitehouse, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect.  Mr.  John  P.  Osborne. 

Seamen’s  Mission  Institute.  Poplar. —On 
the  iith  inst.  the  Prince  of  Wales  opened  a seamen’s 


institute,  situated  in  the  East  India  Dock-road, 
Poplar.  The  main  institute,  which  will  hold  550 
men,  will  be  used  for  purposes  of  social  recreation, 
lectures,  concerts,  and  temperance  meetings — as 
well  as  a reading-room.  Over  this  is  a room  for  the 
officers  and  apprentices  of  the  Mercantile  Navy, 
together  with  three  class-rooms  for  night  schools, 
ambulance  work,  navigation,  and  cookery,  as  well 
as  for  Bible  classes  and  other  religious  meetings. 
Adjoining  the  institute  is  a coftee-bar.  Rooms  are 
also  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  a caretaker 
and  two  of  the  mission  staff.  The  stone  used  was 
supplied  by  the  Bath  Stone  Firms,  Limited.  The 
architects  of  the  building  were  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield 
& Son.  and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Woodward  & 
Co..  Finsbury. 

Alterations  at  Llandde\vi-\’elfrkv  Church. 
—On  the  5th  inst.  the  parish  church  of  Llanddewi 
Velfrey  was  re-opened  after  alterations.  A new 
roof  has  replaced  the  old,  the  walls  have  been 
painted  and  repaired,  the  flooring  has  been 
renovated,  new  stalls  have  been  put  in  the  chancel, 
a new  pulpit  erected,  a new  belfry  crowns  the  roof, 
a new  vestry  built  on  the  north  side,  while  the  seats, 
&c. , have  been  re-arranged.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  G.  E.  Halliday,  of  Llandaff. 

Swedenborgian  Church,  Newcastle. — The 
foundation  stone  of  a new  Swedenborgian  Church 
was  recently  laid  in  Park-road  (corner  of  Cambridge- 
street),  Newcastle.  The  new  building  will  occupy  a 
corner  site  at  the  junction  of  Park-road  and  Cam- 
bridge-street.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  fall  of  the 
ground  by  placing  the  school  under  the  church.  The 
school  entrance  is  in  Cambridge-slreet,  and  the 
church  entrance  at  the  upper  part  of  the  site  in  Park- 
road.  The  principal  front  is  to  Park-road.  The 
centre  feature  is  a gable  with  a four-light  west 
window  with  stone  tracery  work  in  the  upper  part, 
lighting  the  church  through  stained  glass,  in  leaded 
lights.  In  contrast  with  this  window  is  a short  three- 
light  window  underneath,  which  lights  the  northern 
vestibule.  To  the  left  is  the  front  entrance  to  the 
church.  Surmounting  the  doorway  is  a gable  which 
breaks  into  the  flanking  gable  of  the  outer  vestibule. 
The  tower  is  situate  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads. 
The  height  of  the  spire  is  90  ft.  The  whole  of  the 
external  walling  will  be  of  delphstone.  The  accom- 
modation is  for  300  worshippers,  including  the  small 
end  gallery,  which  forms  a covering  to  the  narthex 
vestibule.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  a three-light 
tracery  window,  and  has  a minister’s  vestry  on  the  one 
side  and  an  organ  chamber  on  the  other,  with  organ 
arches  opening  into  nave  and  chancel.  The  pulpit 
stands  at  the  corner  of  the  chancel.  The  ceiling  of  the 
nave  is  trefoil,  the  lower  arcs  being  of  plaster  filled  in 
between  wood  ribs,  the  upper  part  being  of  wood. 
The  chancel  ceiling  is  of  wood  divided  into  panels 
with  mitred  wood  mouldings.  The  chancel  arch  is 
moulded  and  supported  with  granite  shafts.  The 
roof  timbers  and  the  internal  joiners'  work  through- 
out will  be  pitch-pine.  The  vestibules  have  tiled 
floors  and  panelled  ceilings.  The  schoolroom  is 
situated  in  the  lower  story,  and  the  floor  of  the  church 
above  is  carried  by  steel  girders.  The  entrance  to 
the  school  is  from  Cambridge-street.  A small 
staircase  from  the  inner  vestibule  leads  to  the 
church  vestibule,  lor  the  use  of  the  scholars. 
The  floor  of  the  school  and  class-rooms  will 
be  of  wood  block.  The  heating  of  the  church 
and  school  will  be  by  hot  water  on  the  low-pressure 
system.  The  contracts  for  all  trades  are  let  at 
3.000/.  Mr.  G.  H.  Mauchlcn  is  the  contractor  for 
the  mason’s  work.  The  architects  are  Messrs, 
Walker  rS:  Collinson,  of  Bradford. 

Mission  Church,  Burslem.— The  foundation 
Slones  of  a mission  church  at  New  Syteh,  Burslem, 
were  recently  laid.  The  building  will  be  faced  w ilii 
buff  bricks  and  red  brick  quoins,  and  will  be  in  the 
l-'arly  English  style.  Accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  250.  The  builder  is  Mr.  N.  Bennett,  and 
the  architect  Mr.  W.  H.  Walley,  both  of  Burslem. 


SAN/TARYAND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Service  Reservoir,  Bishop’s  Stortford. — 
An  inquiry  has  just  been  held  at  Bishop’s  Stortford. 
by  Colonel  Charles  Henry  Luard,  R.E.,  one  of  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  relative 
to  an  application  by  the  Bishop's  Stortford  Local 
Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  3,000/.  for  an  addi- 
tional service  reservoir  and  other  works  at  their 
waterworks,  and  1,300/.  for  new  sewerage  works  at 
Hockerill.  There  was  no  opposition,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a formal  character,  Mr.  R.  S.  Scott, 
C.E.,  the  Surveyor,  explaining  the  plans  and  giving 
the  necessary  information  to  the  Inspector,  who  after- 
wards visited  the  sites  of  the  proposed  works. 

Improvements  at  Gravesend  Terrace 
Pier. — The  Terrace  Pier,  Gravesend,  the  pilot 
station  for  the  Port  of  London,  an  iron  structure 
erected  some  years  ago  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Redman,  M.Tnst.C.E.,  and  the  first  in  which  iron 
cylinders  were  used  for  foundations,  having,  after 
years  of  vicissitudes,  recently  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Royal  Terrace  Pier  Company,  Limited,  an 
association  of  Gravesend  pilots,  it  was  found  that 
many  alterations  and  improvements  were  necessary, 
amounting  to  a practical  recon.struction  of  the 
structure  to  render  the  pier  suitable  to  the  altered 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  present  day. 
These  alterations  and  improvements  have  been 


carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  ol  Mr.  J.  J.  Robson,  C.E..  of 
London,  at  an  expenditure  of  about  7.000/.3 
and  the  pier  was  re-opened  for  traffic  on 
June  6.  'The  principal  improvement  consists  in 
extending  the  pier  nearly  120  ft.  into  the  river 
by  the  construction  of  a substantial  iron 
landing  - stage  144  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide  and 
8 ft.  6 in.  deep,  moored  by  heavy  cables  to  screw 
moorings  in  the  river,  and  connected  to  the  end  of 
the  pier  by  a light  steel  girder  footbridge  90  ft.  long, 
8 ft.  wide,  and  7 ft.  high.  The  effect  of  this 
improvement  will  be  a depth  of  water  not  less  than 
10  ft.  6 in.  at  low-water  spring  tides.  The  remaining 
improvements  comprise  remaking  and  repaving  the 
approach  roads  from  the  town  to  the  pier,  putting 
the  neglected  garden  at  the  entrance  into  proper 
order,  the  provision  and  erection  of  a cast-iron  lank 
holding  5,000  gals,  over  entrance-lodge,  with  mains 
leading  to  the  landing-stage  for  supplying  shipping 
with  fresh  water,  provision  of  new  entrance-gates 
and  railings,  also  offices  for  the  various  bodies  of 
pilots,  and  lavatories  for  the  use  of  the  public  fitted 
with  modern  sanitary  appliances.  The  contract  for 
the  landing  - stage  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Sandford,  Thames  Iron  Works,  Gravesend,  that  for 
pile-driving  by  Messrs.  Munday  & Sons,  Savage 
Gardens,  E.C..  that  for  repairs  to  piers  by 
Mr.  Wilder,  and  that  for  road-making,  &c. , by 
Mr.  Goose,  both  of  Gravesend.  It  is  anticipated 
that  a branch  line  will  be  made  at  an  early  date 
from  the  South-Eastern  Railway  to  the  pier  to 
develop  the  large  and  increasing  river  excursion 
traffic  and  to  afford  a West-end  departure  for 
passengers  by  the  large  ocean  liners. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — The  French  Senate  has  voted  the  erec- 
tion of  a monument  commemorating  the  execution 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  with  the  inscription  " A Jeanne 

d’Arc  le  Peuple  Fran^ais  Reconnaissant." The 

municipal  administration  of  Paris  intends  to  dis- 
establish the  hospital  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Denis, 

known  as  the  “ Maison  Dubois." The  sepulchral 

monument  to  M.  Alpband  is  completed,  in  the 
P6re  Lachaise  cemetery.  M.  Formig6  is  the 
architect,  and  the  monument  consists  of  a 

pyramid  3 metres  high,  bearing  on  one  of 
its  faces  a bronze  bust  of  Alphand,  exe- 
cuted by  M.  Dalou.  There  has  been 

inaugurated,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux -Arts,  a 

monument  to  Aug.  Roug6vin,  an  architect,  who 
died  at  Naples  in  1856,  and  who  founded  a prize  for 
junior  pupils  in  the  Architectural  section.  The 
monument  is  designed  by  M.  Coquart,  a former 
pupil  in  the  Architectural  school.  It  consists 
of  a column  in  St'-vres  work,  applied  to  the 

wall  in  the  Cour  du  Murier. The  Acaddmie 

des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  has  granted 
a sum  of  money  to  Pere  Delattre,  well 

known  for  his  works  on  archreology,  for  the  > 
continuation  of  the  e.xcavations  undertaken  at 
Carthage. M.  Grandin,  architect,  has  been  com- 

missioned by  the  municipality  of  Aurillac  to  erect 

a large  group  of  scholastic  buildings  in  the  town. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Sancerre  has  commissioned  : 
M.  Guilland,  architect,  to  prepare  the  plans  for  a ; 

college  to  be  built  on  the  Place  Nanette. 

The  Muncipal  Council  of  Reims  has  decided  on  the  • 

erection  of  a new  museum  there. A bridge  is  to  < 

be  erected  over  the  Ranee  at  Bdzeux,  in  the  depart-  . 
ment  of  llle  and  Vilaine.  which  is  to  be  at  least 
100  mitres  above  the  waterway,  so  as  to  permit  the  ■ 
passage  of  the  largest  ships  at  any  time  of  the 

tide. ’X'be  official  engineers  of  the  Basses 

Pyrenees  have  completed  a plan  for  the  bridge  1 
over  the  Gave,  to  connect  the  department  i 
of  the  Basses  Pyrendes  with  the  Landes.  It  is  to  be 
a steel  bridge  on  masonry  piers,  on  the  confines  of 
the  commune  of  Laboutan,  and  will  be  150  metres  • 

long. The  death  is  announced,  at  Chevreuse,  of  • 

the  painter  Jacques  Leopold  Loustau,  a pupil  of' 
Cogniet.  He  occupied  himself  principally  in  i 
portraits  and  in  religious  subjects,  many  of  the ' 
latter  found  place  in  the  churches  of  Paris.  He  ■ 

died  at  the  age  of  eighty. The  ceiling  paintings  by 

MM.  Bonnat  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes  are  to  be  put 
up  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville  at  Paris  as  soon  as  the  two  1 

Salons  are  closed. MM.  Deperthes  and  Formigd 

have  submitted  to  the  Conseil  d’Architecture  of. 
Paris  their  design  for  covering  in  with  a glass  roof  j 
the  Cour  Louis  XIV.  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  restoring  • 
it  to  its  former  condition  in  theold  Hotel  de  Ville,  aS', 
a large  glazed  hall. 

Germany. — The  Emperor  and  Empress  will  be;! 
present  at  the  laying  of  the  found.ation-stone  of  thei 

new  cathedral  at  lierlin  on  the  17th  inst. Thei 

Emperor  has  given  his  permission  to  erect  the  pro-: 
posed  Bismarck  monument  in  front  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament.  A competition  for  the  design 

of  the  statue  is  shortly  to  be  announced. The. 

site  of  the  1896  Exhibition  has  at  last  been  decided- 
on  as  the  Treptow  Park.  The  grand  committee; 
having  by  43  to  27  decided  in  favour  of  the' 
Lietzensee  site,  Herr  Kubnemann,  the  chairman  of- 
the  works  committee,  and  several  others  resigned.! 
The  committee  then  dissolved  in  favour  of  a new 
executive,  which  is  to  arrange  an  exhibition  aL 
Treptow.  The  old  works  committee  was  re-* 
elected,  and  the  grand  committee  practically 
remains  unaltered,  so  that  it  is  hoped  there- 
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e now  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a success- 

1 issue  to  the  undertaking. The  congress  on 

Protestant  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,"  which  was 
istigated  by  the  " Vereini^ung  Berliner  Archi- 
'■cten,"  was  attended  by  266  persons,  of  whom  133 
'ere  architects  and  84  clergymen.  The  congress 
vas  held  in  the  “ New"  church  on  the  Gensdarmen- 
arkt.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Herr  von 
er  Hude,  the  president  of  the  Vereinigmig. 
.ectures  were  delivered  by  Professor  Otzen  on  the 
Historical  Development  of  Ecclesiastical  Archtec- 
ure,"  and  by  Professors  Muller  and  Gurlitt,  which 
ve,re  followed  by  a general  discussion.  In  conne.vion 
vith  the  congress  an  exhibition  of  plans  of  Protes- 
ant  churches,  to  which  is  added  a collection  of 
hurch  furniture,  has  been  opened  at  the  Royal 
l.cademy  of  Art.  Among  architects  Messrs.  Orth 

nd  Otzen  are  well  represented. There  is  to  be 

. competition  for  a monumental  fountain  for  the 
3omshof  at  Bremen,  to  cost  3,000/.  The  jury,  to 
36  appointed  by  the  Senate,  will  award  three 

oremiums,  of  a total  value  of  160/. The  archi 

ects  Schwechten  and  Raschdorff  have  been 
ppointed  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 
academy  of  Arts. The  designs  sent  in  for 

Ilie  competition  for  the  fountain  at  Stettin  are  now 
eing  exhibited  at  the  Berlin  Art  Exhibition. 

The  Court  sculptor  Adolf  Hoffmann  has  completed 
ive  oak  panels  with  military  emblems  for  the  gates 

3f  the  royal  palace. Important  regulations  have 

seen  issued  by  the  Berlin  Baupolizei  concerning  new 
3ui!dings  in  the  West  End.  They  must  for  the 
nost  part  be  in  villa  form;  factories,  workshops, 
S:c._  are  absolutely  excluded.  These  regulations, 
vhich  form  a new  departure  in  the  activity  of  the 
Baupolizei,  are  very  popular  in  the  districts  affected. 

During  1893  the  State  carried  out  599  build- 

ngs  against  ^8  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  City  of  Berlin  has  spent  nearly  400,000/.  during 
he  last  seven  years  on  improvements  in  the  firidges 

tcross  the  Spree. The  Emperor  William  monu- 

nent,  which  is  being  erected  by  the  Rhine  Province 
It  the  Deutscben  Eck  near  Coblenz  will  cost,  it  is 
low  estimated,  over  50,000/.  as  certain  alterations 
lave  been  found  necessary  in  Messrs.  Hundrieser 

ind  Bruno  Schmitz's  original  plans. At  the 

ecent  annual  meeting  of  the  Cologne  " Domhaicue- 
Vein " it  was  stated  that  the  chief  work  under- 
taken during  last  year  was  the  further  opening 
up  of  the  cathedral,  which  work  is  now  com- 
plete on  the  southern  side. A bust  of  the 

late  Dr.  von  Essenwein,  who  was  director  of 
the  German  National  Museum  at  Nuremberg,  has 
been  unveiled  at  that  city.  The  new  director  is  Herr 
Uustav  von  Begold,  of  the  Technical  College  at 

Munich. The  Prussian  Lower  House  has  re- 

iected  the  Dortmund  and  Rhine  Canal  Bill  by  186 

;o  116. At  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  during  some  building 

sperations,  a Roman  paved  way  has  been  met  with 
It  a depth  of  about  6 ft.  A coin  of  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  was  found  embedded  in  the  road. 


M/SCELLANEO  US. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  Congress. — Dr.G.  B. 
Congstaff,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Act  Committee 
)f  the  London  County  Council,  has  consented  to 
pve  a lecture  to  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
nstitute  to  be  held  in  Liverpool  in  September. 

Fatal  Scaffolding  Accident  at  Sheffield. 
—A  scaffolding  accident  occurred  on  the  6th  inst. 
it  the  new  buildings  adjoining  the  Central  School, 
jhefheld.  Three  plumbers  were  working  on  a gable 
;nd  at  a height  of  about  50  ft.,  when  suddenly  the 
caffolding  gave  way,  and  the  three  men  were 
brown  violently  to  the  ground.  One,  Frederick 
lykes  (married  and  a family),  was  picked  up  dead, 
'he  other  two  were  removed  to  the  hospital,  one  of 
hem  so  seriously  injured  that  his  life  is  despaired 

Water-supply  for  Domestic  B.aths.— An 
ction  recently  heard  in  the  Lambeth  Police-court 
ossesses  a public  interest  based  on  sanitary  grounds 
nd  independent  of  the  pecuniary  considerations 
ivolved.  The  plaintiff  in  this  case  disputed  the 
ight  of  the  Lambeth  Waterworks  Company  to 
i.scontinue  his  household  supply  on  account  of 
on-payment  of  an  extra  charge  made  for  bath 
'ater.  According  to  the  defence,  the  amount  being 
inctioncd  by  the  Waterworks  Act  forms  part  oV 
le  ordinary  rate,  with  which  it  must  therefore  be 
aid.  We  will  not  now  attempt  to  discuss  the  legal 
thics  of  this  question.  What  appears  at  first  sight 
smewhat  remarkable  is  the  fact  brought  out  in  the 
istory  of  this  case,  that  under  the  Act  water 
itended  for  clearly  necessary  uses  may  still 
2 subject  to  terms  of  classification  and 
lyment  distinct  from  those  which  apply  to 
ater  allotted  to  so-called  domestic  purposes, 
hus  not  only  the  bath-supply,  but  that  required 
'r  water-closets  is  liable  to  a specific  rate.  As 
gards  domestic  necessity  there  surely  can  be  no 
lestion  here.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent 
lomaly  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  facility  which 
affords  for  the  calculation  of  householders'  liabili- 
;s  under  the  system  of  intermittent  service.  Con- 
quent  misunderstandings,  more  or  less  expensive, 
e perhaps  to  be  taken  as  a part  of  the  general 
rangement.  Nevertheless,  an  alternative  method, 
lich  would  obviate  their  occurrence  could  not  but 
; acceptable  to  all  concerned.  We  might  suggest, 
a convenient  solution  of  the  difficulty  under  exist- 


ing circumstances,  that  an  inventory  of  household 
requirements  be  taken  in  each  case,  and  a total  rate 
levied  on  this  basis.  Better  still,  of  course,  would 
be  the  substitution  of  a constant  and  direct  for  the 
present  restricted  system  of  supply.  As  regards  the 
bath  itself  there  exists  no  doubt  in  our  own  mind. 
So  long  as  the  integument  of  man  is  to  him  not  a 
mere  garment,  but  the  respiring  and  exhaling  purifier 
of  his  tissues,  so  long  will  the  too-much-neglected 
bath  remain  an  essential  as  well  as  a convenience, 
destined,  we  hope,  to  become  the  privilege  of  poor 
and  rich  alike. — The  Lancet. 

Sale  of  Albert  Palace  Materials.— We 
are  informed  by  the  auctioneers,  Messrs.  Horne, 
Sons,  & Eversfield,  that  our  particulars  given  aiite 
about  the  prices  obtained  at  the  sale  of  these 
materials,  which  we  gave  on  what  we  believed  to  be 
reliable  authority,  conveyed  a very  mistaken  impres- 
sion as  to  the  result  of  the  sale.  The  price  given  as 
that  for  the  glass  was  only  for  one  lot,  the  whole  of 
the  glass  having  been  sold  for  50/.  Flooring  boards 
realised  5s.  per  square,  and  joists  4/.  a standard. 
About  800  tons  of  the  ironwork  sold  for  900/.,  and 
the  purchaser  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  getting  it  down, 
about  20S.  per  ton.  The  hot-water  piping  sold  for 
3/.  los.  per  ton.  and  the  zinc  on  roof  sold  for  nearly 
14/.  per  ton. 

CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

Building  Trade  Strike  in  Norwich. — The 
bricklayers'  labourers  in  the  employment  of  various 
firms  of  Norwich  builders  have  just  gone  out  on 
strike.  The  main  demand  is  for  an  advance  of  a 
penny  an  hour,  and  a revision  of  the  code  of  rules 
drawn  up  in  the  early  part  of  i8gi,  and  signed  by 
the  master  builders  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  representatives  of  the  Operative  Brick- 
layers and  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  is  also  asked  for.  The  principal  alteration 
demanded  is  that  work  shall  cease  on  Saturdays  at 
twelve  instead  of  at  one  as  at  present. 

The  Derby  Building  Trade. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  masters  and  men  in  the  Derby  building 
trade  it  was  decided  to  continue  work  for  the  next 
three  years  under  the  same  conditions  as  during  the 
past  three  months,  viz.,  the  payment  by  the  masters 
of  8d.  and  Sid.  an  hour. 

Painters'  Wages  at  St.  Helen's.— The  dis- 
pute in  the  St.  Helen's  painting  trade,  which  was 
postponed  until  after  the  delivery  of  the  award  in  the 
recent  Southport  building  trades  difference,  has  been 
settled  on  a basis  similar  to  the  decision  in  that  of 
the  latter.  The  masters  concede  and  the  men  accept 

advance  of  |d.  per  hour,  instead  of  id.  per  hour 
originally  demanded. 
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MEETINGS. 

Friday,  Ju.ve  15. 
iverfioal  Engineering'  Society. — Excursion  to  the  s 


r Supply  of  the  Birminghan 


3 Eton  College,  &c. 


of  the  proposed  Elan  \Va 
Corporation. 

Saturuav,  June 
Architectural  Association. — Visit 
Train  .it  1.37  p.m.  from  Waterloo. 

Arcliitecitiral  Association  Camera  Club.  — Visit  to 
Brewer's  Hall,  Addle-street,  E.C.  2jo  p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— %xzyiT5\ox\  to  the  site 
of  the  proposed  Elan  Water  Supply  of  the  Birmingh.am 
Corporation.  (Second  day.) 

Monday,  June  t8. 

Hellenic  Society.— annual  meeting  for  the  election 
of  Officer.?  and  Council,  and  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Council's  Report  3 p.m. 

Clerks  0/  Works'  Association  {.Carpenters'  Hall).— 
Paper  by  Mr.  John  Davies.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  20. 

B-uildcrs'  Foremen  and  Clerks  0/  Works'  Institution.— 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8.30  p.m. 

Thursday,  June  at. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8.30  p.m. 

Incorporated  Association  0/  Municipal  and  County 
Engitieers.-KnnwoX  Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant.  7 p.m. 

\ ♦ \ 

RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

0,930.— Cements,  S:c.  : /.  Renison.  — This  patent 
laies  to^  the  employment  of  .t  material  commercially 
lown  as  “ Albane."  This  is  an  oxide  of  gutta-percha,  and 
by  dissolving  this  materia!  in  a solvent,  such  as  turpentine 
or  methylated  spirit,  ii  forms  a varnish  for  wood,  iron,  - - 
other  jjainted  surfaces,  or  it  maybe  used  as  a cement 
ater-proofing  material. 

ii,2ri. — Drain-trap  : J.  Carter. — This  trap  consists  of 
water-tight  chamber  of  cast-iron  or  stoneware,  where  the 
fluid  enters  at  one  end,  and  is  passed  through  such  dips 
that  trap  the  fluid  before  it  escapes  at  the  other  end.  A 
junction  arm  for  relieving  the  pressure  of  gas  on  the  valves 
'required  is  also  arranged. 

^2,485.— Putty  Knife:  A.  Blake. — The  end  of  the 
blade  of  the  knife  which  forms  the  .subject  of  this  patent, 
instead  of  being  pointed  is  flat  or  square  or  moulded,  so 
that  it  can  be  moved  evenly  along  the  putty,  and  form  a 
moulding  and  an  effective  finish  to  the  putty. 

18,024. — Windows:/*.  Glenn. — 'This  invention  relates 
to  an  arrangement  for  turning  sashes  in  their  pivots,  so  as 
to  be  reversible  for  cleaning  without  interfering  with  the 
ordinary  mode  of  fi.xing  sashes  with  weights  and  parting 
beads. 

12,770.— WiNDOW-SASHEs:  W.  //.  According 

to  this  invention,  where  the  bars  meet  they  are  connected 
by  a boss  formed  with  grooves  to  fit  on  the  sash-bars,  a 
boss  crossing  completely  across  the  bars,  with  the  ends  ’of 
tlie  two  transverse  bars  abutting  ag.-vinst  it.  After  the 
bars  are  in  place  the  boss  is  compressed  to  make  it  grip  the 
bars  lirmly.  Rubber  is  used  and  an  angular  bar  for 


keeping  the  glass  in  position.  To  prevent  the  glass  from 
moving  parallel  to  itself  the  ends  of  the  bar  are  slotted, 
and  the  .strips  .so  produced  are  turned  back  so  as  to  form 
springs,  which,  when  the  bar  is  pressed  into  place  rest 
against  the  edge  of  the  glass. 

4,914.— Moulded  Fireproof  Material:  A.  Pieper 
Tliis  invention  consists  of  a process  for  producing  a 
weatherproof  and  fireproof  material  able  to  be  moulded 
and  adapted  as  a substiiiiie  for  wood  or  other  substances. 

6,104. — Veneers:  C.  Kiister. — The  veneers  are  cut 
from  a baulk  or  block  of  pulp  or  concrete  formed  from  the 
superposition  of  several  coloured  layers  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  concrete  or  similar  materials,  so  as  to  represent 
marbling,  graining,  or  similar  effects. 

6.204.— Stained  Glass:  A.  Lenie.—A  novel  idea  of 
holding  the  glass  in  strip.?  or  ribs,  so  as  to  form  patterns. 
A groove  or  ribs  with  suitable  clamps  is  arranged  to  hold 
the  glass  in  position. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

May  28. — 10,206,  J.  West,  Syphon  Cisterns. — 10,210,  S. 
Bnerlcy,  Water-w.-iste  Prevemiiig  Syphon  Cisterns.— 
io,22t,  W.  Nicol,  Draught  and  Dust  Excluders  for  Doors, 
kc. — 10,243,  Bailey,  Street  Pavements  and  House 

Flooring. — 10,254,  G.  Cole,  Self-acting  Catch  for  Doors, 
Gates,  &c. — 10.274,  H.  Board,  Appliances  for  Use  in 
Glazing  or  Covering  Roofs  and  Sloping  Siufaces.— 10,275, 
J.  yidal,  Flushing  Water-closets. — 10,306,  F.  H.arvey, 
Drain  or  Pipe  Leak.age  Indicator. — 10,320,  G.  Baker, 
Ventilation  of  Sewers.— 10,353,  J-  Morris,  juii..  Pendant 
Fittings  for  Electric  Lamps. 

May  29. — 10,382,  W.  Cree,  Plier  Hand-screv  Driver. — 
i°>397i  and  G.  Chambers,  Preparing  Mould.sfor  Ca.sting 
Pipes,  Columns,  &c.— 10,430,  T.  Curley,  Door  Checks. 

May  30.-10,482,  A.  Anderson,  Portable  Instruments 
for  use  in  indicating  Levels,  Angles,  &c. — 10,521,  A. 

Gonsalves,  Fastening  for  Doors  and  Windows. io%3’i,  c! 

Shrewsbury  and  H.  Gregory,  Lead  Pigments.— 10,572’ 
C.  Darrah  and  R.  Brierley,  Smoothing  or  Scraping 
Ceilings  Preparatory  to  Whitening. — 10,585,  C.  Geige 

Artificial  Wood. — 10,593,  L.  De  Beaulieu,  Wall-papers. 

10,598,  H.  Haddan,  Plumbers’  Furnaces. 

June  1.-10,609,  J-  Green,  Glazing  Bricks,  Blocks, 
Tiles,  &c.— 10,620,  L.  Nicholls,  Ventilator.— 10,636  T 
Greenway,  Iron  or  Steel  Flanged  Paling.— 10,637,  E 
Pwse,  Structural  Arrangements  for  Combining  Strength 
with  Rigidity  in  a manner  applicable  to  Flooring,  Walling, 
&c.— 10,661,  E.  Wood  and  A.  Waldren,  Foul  Air  and 
Smoke  Extractor  for  Soil-pipes  and  Rooms.— 10,690,  A. 
Brown,  Auger  Bit. 

June  2.— 10,713,  C.  Dean  and  J.  Hetherington,  Kilns 
for  Drying  and  Burning  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.— 10,739,  W 
Mowbray,  Chimney  Cow!.— 10,774,  W.  Sykes,  Plane  for 
Planing  Parquet  and  Wood-block  Floors. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

8,168,  W.  Baker,  Automatic  Exhaust-Ventilator.— 8,444 
J.  Braithwaite,  Manhole  and  Ventilator  for  Sewage-pipe.s 
—8,577.  J-  Duckett  & Son,  Lim.,  and  J.  Duckett,  Flushing 
App.aratus  for  Water-closets.  — 8,693,  G.  Haywood 
Ventilators.- 8,853,  W.  Nicol,  Window-sash  and  Batten- 
rod  fasteners. — 9,251,  J.  Brider,  Window-sashes  and 
frames.— 9.316,  C.  Barras,  Fireproof  Hearths.— 0,41 
f . Lynde,  Clearing  Drains  and  other  Pipes,— g 507  D 
Morgan,  Flushing  Stench  Traps  and  other  Passages  and 
Receptacles,  principally  applicable  to  Water-closets  and 
Sinks.— 9,523,  J.  Childs,  Revolving  Cowls  for  Chimneys 
and  Ventilating  Shafts,— 9,545,  A.  Baucherc,  Continuous 
or  Kunning  Kilns  for  Burning  Lime,  Cement,  &c  — g 6ss 
J.  MacArthur,  White  Lend.— 9,702,  P.  Knobel,  Angle  or 
Square.— 9,903,  J.  Phillips,  Hinges. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

/ Open  to  Opposition  for  Two  Months.) 

13,964,  F.  Lynde,  Intercepting  Grids  for  Gully  and  other 
Tr.aps.— 14,715,  E.  Harcourt,  Bell-pull  Arrangement  for 
Electric  Bells.— 8,177,  S.  Ashworth,  Paint  and  Varnish 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY  : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  31.— By  nehenkam,  Teivson,  &•  Co.  (at  Reading)  : 
Nos.  44  to  52  (even),  London-st.,  Reading,  f.,  r.  128/ 
1.720/.  ’ 

luNE  I.— By  G.  Brinsley  (at  Chelmsford):  i to  6 
Buttsbury-ter.  Stock  f.,  r.  50/.,  840/.;  “Ely's  Farm," 
Roxwell,  Ch^k  End,  40  a.  3 r.  38  p.,  f.,  550/.;  three 
c.  cottages,  Hig^h-st.,  kelvedon,  160/.  ; house  and  shop, 
Broomfield-rd.,  Chelmsford,  1.,  115  ; f.g.r.  of  \l.  12s.  33/  - 
o ^'ackmore,  no/. ; c.  cottage,  Rettendon! 

Goal  Hill,  45/. 

June  4. — By/.  Hibbard  Sr  Sons 
Stamford  Hill,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  12/., 


[9,  21,  Ferndale-td., 

„ , . 19/.  19s.,  285/.— By 

Protheroe&-  Morns:  “Cambridge  House,"  Cambridge- 
pk  Wanstead,  f.,  r,7oo/.-By  W.  Winter/on:  I.g.r.  of 
40/.,  Halcombe-pl.,  Hoxton,  u.t.  25  yrs.,  g.r.  20/  200/  1 
46,  Kenningball-rd.,  Clapton,  u.t.  78  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,’43o/.— 
hy  Collier  6r  Henderson  : Three  plots  of  f.  land,  Sianlev- 
rd.,  Edmonton,  84/.  ; five  plots  of  f.  land,  Tillotson-rd  , 
100/.  ; 4.  Anhiir-rd.,  f.,  250/.— By  Chesterton  6r  Sons  - 
JO,  II,  Napier-rd.,  Kensington,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  is/,  r. 
no/.,  1,030/.;  66,  .\ddison-r(l.,  u.t.  57  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.'' r' 
120/.,  r,8oo/. ; 341,  High-rd.,  Gunnersbury,  u.t.  85  yrs,, 
g.r.  15/-,  r.  80/.,  850/.— By  Chapman,  Thomas  : 

I.g.r.  of  181/.,  Sutherlaiid-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  44  yrs  gr 
21/.,  reversion  for  4i  yrs.,  2,509/.  ; i.g.r.  of  122/.  losV  u’t’ 
43  yrs-,  g-r.  4s.,  ditto  for  3J  yrs.,  2,686/. ; i.g.r.  of  83/!  8.s.! 
u/.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  ditto  for  4J  yrs.,  1,340/.  ; i.g.r.  of 
96/.  6s.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  55.,  ditto  for  3}  yrs.,  1,749/. 

Junes.— By  Seymour  Waring:  An  enclosure  of 
and.  near  Harlow,  12  a.  3 r.  14  p.,  525/.  ; an  enclosure 
land  adjoining,  6 a.  o r.  25  p.,  265/.  ; meadow  land  con- 
taining 70  a.  or.  9p,,  2,170/.  ; six  cottages,  r.  20/.  igs., 
190/.— By  7aylor6rCo.:  51,  Cavendish-rd,,  Brondesbury 
Va*'  yrs-.  g-r.  12/.  12s.,  950/— By  IVhite,  Berry  <5h 
T aylor:  Redgates  Cottage,"  Hayes  Common,  f.,  r.  le/ 

Nest  Cottage,"  f,,  r.  g/..  los/.-By  Tkurgood 
A'  Martin:  16,  Langham-st.,  Portland-ph,  u.t.  g yrs. 
g.r.  25/.,  r.  140/.,  670/. — By  Debenham,  Tewson  Co  • 

Marlborough  House,"  Granville-rd.,Broadstairs  f r 75^ 

1,000/.;  5,  Coweross-st.,  West  Smiihfield,  f.,  r.  66/  Is’’ 
1,200/.:  12,  12A,  Eagle-ct.,  f.,  r.  43/.  ,2s.,  800/.;  16,17! 
Little  Drummond-st.,  Euston-sq.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  r. 
54/.,  165/. ; 134,  136,  Marlborough-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t. ’’68 
yrs.,  g.r.  111.,  300/.  ; 49,  51,  Alsen-st.,  u.t.  51  yrs  g r g/ 
240/.  ; 295,  297,  Glyn-rd.,  Clapion,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  'ill' 
i3o/.  ; 299,  Glyn-rd.,  u,t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  4/,  130/.;  it, 
Earfortlwd.,  Peckham,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.,  r.  30/.,  265/.- 
By  L.  H.  Ltimley:  I.g.r.  of  45/.,  Grove  Pk.-ter 
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COMPETITION,  CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


COMPETITION. 


Nfttnra  of  Work. 


I By  whom  Advertised. 


Desljiiii 
to  be 
delivered. 


20?.  lOf.  RDd  


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials, 


Hall,  Claaa-rooms,  Ac... 


Crematorium  in  Cemetery  ■ 


Schools  and  House,  near  Burhm  • on  - 
Sett  Paving,  Feiiklinll-street  .ind 


Chapei,  Haud's  .Acre,  Sts 

•Broken  Granite 

l.ecture  Hail  and  Clasa-rt 


>,  Bootle  .. 


atone  Culvert,  Bottle  Brook 

•Central  Electric  Lighting  Station 

•Cast-iron  Pipes  

•Well  Baring 

Paving,  Channelling,  ic.  

Schools  and  House.  Pork -road 

Levelling,  Paviug,  4c,  Zosr-street 

Three  Houses,  Buttershaw,  Yorks 

Paving.  Kerbing,  4c.  Draba-street,  4c.., 


•Enlargement  of  Diniug  Hall,  Workhouse 
Improvement  Works.  Ashley,  Luton. 

Alaliaiua, 4c.  Streets 

•Sewerage.  4c.  Works  

New  Street,  near  Lawford-road  


Reeidenue,  Ackton  Hall  Estate.  Feather- 

Schools,  Class-rooms.  4c 

Two  Class-rooms,  Great  Broughton,  Cum- 

lierland  

Two  Houses,  Oillingham-road.  New 

Brompton,  Kent  

Residence.  Clarenee-drlve.  Harrogate  .... 
School  and  Keaidence,  Clenebwarton, 

Norfolk  

Restoration  of  Church,  Biibwith,  near 

Selby.  Yorks 

Widening  Bridge 


Dwelling*,  Invemess  

Masonic  Hall.  -Athy-street,  Carlow.  Ireland 

Re-pselng  Carr-roid 

Chapels,  Lodge,  Mortuary,  4v 


•Public  Library  Fittings 

Sewering.  Keibing,  Ac.  Cluirch-ro.ad  and 

Old-lane  

•Yellow  Deals  .and  Batten  Eud.x 


By  whom  Reiiuired. 


Rothwell  (Vorks)  Sell. 

Boarii  

Plymontli,  4c.  Ceme- 
tery Co.  


Newliall  School  Board 
Newesistle-uuder-Lyine 

Town  Council  

Trustees 

Brrmtford  Local  Board 
Mana^rs  of  8k  Mary.s 
National  Schools  .... 

Derbyshire  C.  C 

Borough  of  Clieltenham 
Acton  Local  Board.... 
f.sle  of  Wight  Union.. 
Birkenhead  Corp.  .. 
Biirslem  School  Board 
Morli-y  (Yorks)  Corp. 


KainslKittoin  (Lancs. I 

Local  Board  

Islington  Guardians  . . 


Halifax  Corporation .. 

Eppliig  R.S.A 

Rugby  Freehold  Land 
Society 


Radctiffe  (Lancs.)  Loc. 

Board  

Highland  Railway  Co. 


dry  Local  Board 


Architect.  Surveyor,  Tenders 
or  Engineer.  aXered. 


T.  4 W.  Richardson  . 

R.  H.  Worth  

Henry  Beck 


Jas.  Pattlsoii  ... 

.7no.  Ward  

J.  H.  Strachon  . 


C.  Brownrldge.. 
A,  R.  Wood  .... 
M.  H.  Sykes.... 
Abm,  Sharp  .... 


. T.  Franklin. . 


T.Butler Wilson  

Hetliert  Oreou 

C.  Hodgson  Fowler  .. 
Q^lcirt? 


do. 


CO  NT  R ACTS — Con  tin  tied. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materials. 


♦Coal  and  Coke,  Tar-jiaving.  4e 

•Wisod  Blocks,  Cement,  and  Ballast  

•Repairs  to  Tar  and  Asplialte  Paving 

•Additions  ,ind  Rep.airB  to  Schools 

•Cottage  Homes.  Riiailaiid  Scweis.  4c.  ... 
Road  Works  (2,800  yards),  Colwell,  Hpre- 

fordaliive 

Convent  at  Franciscan  Church.  Carrk-k- 

on-Suir  

Sewer  and  Drains,  Dentons  Green 


Bridge  Works,  Biickland  Brewer  

Addiiioiis  to  A.sylum,  MnrUily.  Perth  . 
School  Buildings  


School  (Intermediate)  Buildings.  Gower 

ton.  Swansea  

•Fire  Engine  Station 

Alterations  t<i  Cliureh,  Crosagates,  Dun- 
fermline. N.B 

•Entrance  Lodge,  Chipping  Barnet 

•Water  Supply  Works 


•Pathological  Buildings,  Claybury  Aayliu. 

Estate 

•Painting,  &c.  Works  


Additions  Ito  WeUton  Court. 


Kerbing.  &c,  (l.-iOO  ft.) 

Outfall.  4c.  Sowers  

•Workhouse  and  Inllrroary 

Road  Works.  Greenwood-road,  t 

Eud,  North.amptou 

Six  Villas,  Dowlais.  Glam 

•Alterations.  4c.  Master's  Hoi 
mouth  Grammar  Schools.... 
•Infectious  Hospital 


•Oak  Screen  and  Fittings,  So. 


•Painting  Works.  Pimlico  

•Foundation  Works.  Clergy  Orphan  School, 
Bushey 


Borough  of  Croydon  . . , Offlciul  

Wandsworth  B.  of  W,  iln, 

Totteuluun  Ijocal  Board  p,  E.  Murphy  .. 
Walthamstow Hch.  Bd.  W,  A.  Lougiuori 
Shoreditch  Oiiartlians  F.  J.  Smith 


Very  llev,  C.  O'N’eill. 
St.  Helen's  (Liuies. 
Corp 


Tlios.  Caink  .. . 
W.  G.  Doolln  . 


Mr,  Roliertsou 

Barnet  Chancel  Estate 
Newport  (Salop)  Local 

London  C.C.  Asylum 

Committee 

South  Metro,  School  ‘ 
District  


Offleiai  .... 
W,  Wyatt .. 
G.  T.  Hine.. 
Official  .... 


John  Evans 

BrBiiitr?e  Loc.  Bd 

Hey  wood  (Lau  cs.  ( Corp. 


Mildenb  dl  Uuluii 


Win.  Thomas 
J.  H.  Jevons.. 
Jos.  Diggle.... 
F.  NVTiitmorv 


Haberdashers'  Co 

Essex  County  Lunatic 

Asylum 

Norwich  Castle  Mu-  < 


War  Department  . 


July  4 
July  8 
July  11 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised, 


•Clerk  of  WcirVa 


•Surveyor.  Inspector 

Collector  

•Clerk  of  Works 


. Penwith  luteiniedlate 

, Schools  2?.  1(3,,  weckly 

1 noughtnn  - it  - Spring 

Local  Board  175?.' 

. Coventry  Electric  \ 

Lighting  Committee  ' 47.  4<,  weekly 

. Hornsey  Local  Board  ' 3007. . . 

. University  College,  i 

Liverpool  4 


Those  marked  -with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  advertised  in  this  yumber.  Competition,  p.  iv.  Contra-.ts,  pp.  iv.,  yI.,  viil.,  and  xxl.  Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii.,  a7id  xlx. 


Chislehurst,  u.l.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  to/.,  710/ — By  /.  T.  Ayton  : 
1,  2,  Horse  Shoe  Villas,  and  Horse  Shoe  Cottage,  Leyton- 
stone,  {.,  3*o7.  ; 37  to  ^7  (odd),  Wellesley-st.,  Stepney,  u.t.  ■ 
30  yrs.,  g.r,  18/,  1,200/.;  24,  Norfolk-st.,  Mile  End,  u.t. 
29  yrs.,  g.r.  2/  12s.  6d.,  280/ — By  Afessrs.  Flood:  23,  25, 
\Vestbourne-ter.,  North  Paddington,  u.t.  66  yrs.,  g.r.  20/., 
r.  13s/.,  1,590/.,  ; 53,  Ranelagh-rd.,  u.t.  65  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  t. 
55/.,  720/  ; 48,  50,  Elgin-st.,  u.t.  6g  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  100/., 
i,3fc/. 

June  7. — By  Reynolds  dr*  Fason:  A plot  of  f.  land, 
Vicarage*rd.,  Leyton,  105/ ; ia,  i to  7,  Fountain-sq., 
Tottenham,  and  i,  2,  Fountain-pl.,  f.,  400/  ; ii.  Thistle- 
waite-rd.,  Clapton,  u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  6s.,  r.  40/.,  430/ — 
By  C.  C.  «5r*  T.  Moore  : “ Fir  Tree  House,”  Snake.s  Lane, 
Woodford,  and  1 a.  1 r.  27  p.,  f.,  r.  50/.,  1,020/. ; 68,  Great 
Prescot-st.,  Whitechapel,  f.,  r.  72/.,  t,iio/.  ; 65,  Tenter-st., 
South,  f.,  r.  26/.,  470/.  ; I to  4,  Peacock  Ct.,  Minories,  f., 
1,100/. : No.  57,  Minories,  /,  area  740  ft.,  1,080/  ; 53, 
Minories,  f.,  r.  100/.,  2,220/  ; 26,  27,  Harley-st.,  Bow,  u.t. 
32  yrs.,  g.r.  9/  6s.,  400/ — By  Rutlcy,  Son,  dr*  ['tne: 

1,  Gower-pl.,  Euston-rd.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  10/.,  200/  : 
10,  University-st.,  Tottenham  Ct.-rd.,  the  lease  of,  u.t. 
12  yrs.,  130/ — By  IVeston  dr*  Ison:  46,  Braiisford-rd., 
Tulse  Hill,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  8/  los.,  210/.  ; 54,  Rignold- 
rd.,  Camberwell,  u.l.  72  yTS.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  50/.,  400/  ; 

2,  Linnell-rd , u.t.  72  jts.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  50/.,  405/.; 

8,  Linom-rd.,  Clapham,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  5/  los.,  r.  28/., 
185/.— By  dr»  ; 24,  26,  and  28,  Blue  Anchor 

Lane,  Peckham,  f.,  210/  ; 203,  Uambeth  Walk,  Lambeth, 
u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r.  10/  10s.,  r.  75/.,  450/  ; 36,  Danvers-rd., 
Chelsea,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  r.  36/.,  450/  ; 49  to  55  (odd), 
Danvers-rd.,  u.l.  51  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r.  152/.,  1,720/  ; 23,  25, 
Danvers  - st.,  u.t.  56  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  95/.,  800/.; 
14,  Wellington-sq.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  g.r.  lol.,  r.  57/  15s.,  345/  ; 
18,  19,  Soulh-«t.,  Fulham,  u.t.  49  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  390/  ; 
22,  24,  Queen’s-ter.,  St.  John's  Wood,  u.t.  25  yrs., g.r.  20/., 
r.  130/.,  585/— By/Wrivhrw  dr*  Co.  ; 52,  A!bion-st.,  King's 
Cross,  u.t.  50  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  30/.,  230/  ; 87,  Winchester- 
st.,  u.t.  50  >TS.,  g.r.  5/.,  19<;/. ; 3,  4,  Byron  Villas,  Bounds 
Green,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r.  62/.,  410/.  ; 24,  EfTingham- 
rd.,  Lee,  u.t.  80  yrs.,  g.r.  5/  10s.,  r.  26/.,  255/  ; 16,  35, 
John-st.,  Bamsbury,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  59/,,  190/.; 
46,  Warren-st.,  Pentonville,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  190/  ; 
35,  Barbel-st.,  Lambeth,  u.t.  42  >ts.,  g.r.  10s.,  r.  52/,  290/.; 

60,  62,  Marlboroiigh-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 
14/  14s.,  r.  110/.,  600/.  ; 16,  Hornsey-st.,  u.t.  63  yrs.,  g.r. 

61.  los.,  r.  40/.,  300/  ; 8,  Lorraine-rd.,  f.,  r.  44/.,  600/  ; 
f.g.r.  of  15/  15s.,  Little  Randolph-st.,  Camden-rd.,  rever- 
sion in  23  yrs.,  310/  ; 13,  Falkland-rd.  Kentish  Town,  u.t. 
55  yts.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  40/.,  425/  ; 32,  Dynham-rd.,  Hamp- 
stead, u.t.  94  yrs..  g.r.  8/.,  210/ — By  £l:ss  dr’ Sons:  37  1047 
(odd),  Ansley-rd.,  Peckham.  u.l.  79  yrs.,  g.r.  27/.,  1,190/. ; 
28,  30,  Victoria-pk.-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  20/.,  r. 
70/.,  460/  : 41,  43.  ditto,  u.t.  37  yrs.,  g.r.  9/,  r.  62/.,  580/  ; 
f.g.r.  of  5/.,  Camhridge-rd.,  Bethnal  Green,  reversion  in  17 

150/.  : 355,  357,  and  359,  Cambridge-rd.,  long  lease- 
I 050/  ; 369,  373,  ditto,  450/ 

UNE  8. — By/.  A.  Lumley  dr*  Co.  .*  47,  Earl’s-ct.-rd., 

Hariesden,  u.t.  32  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  r.  90/.,  750/ — Py  Segraze, 
Brouiett  ^ Taylor:  26,  31,  32,  Godman-rd.,  Peckham, 


Do.  do.  and....  17/0/0  18/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd,  &c.  7/10^  lo/s/o 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  9/0/0  11/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd  & 

2nd 6/10/0  7/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/O 

Battens,  all  kinds  3/c/o  15/0/0 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  I in.  prep. 


Do.  and 

Otberqualltles— 
Cedar.  Cuba  . . ft. 

Honduras,  &c. 
Mahogany.  Cuba 
St  Domingo, 
cargo 


70  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  101..  ; and  a l.g.r.  of  11/  10s.,  u.t. 
67  yrs.,  1,030/  ; 39,  40,  Cassidy-rd.,  Walliam  Green,  u.t. 
86  yrs.,  g.r.  10/  los.,  r.  62/  8s.,  290/ — By  Norton,  Trist 
d-*  Gilbert : ” The  Three  Compasses  ” public-house.  Mile- 
end,  a f.  rental  of  gS/.  los.,  reversion  m 30  yrs.,  1,750/  ; 
1410  17,  Cliff  Villas,  Tamworth  ; and  a plot  of  l.and,  f., 
1,610/. — By  G.  A.  iVilkinson  d-*  Son:  27,  Red  Lion-st., 
Holborn,  f.,  r.  8r/.,  1,600/ ; 83,  85,  Eardley-rd. , Streat- 
ham,  u.t.  87  yrs..  g.r.  9/  i6s.,  285/ 

[Conlreurt/ons  used  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent  ; l.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
mproved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent; 
f.  for  freehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; I.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rent.il  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term;  p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street  ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


TENDERS. 

(Communications  for  insertion  under  this  he.adini 
should  be  addres.sed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  u 
not  later  than  toa.sn.  on  Thursday. \ 


PRICES  CURRENT 


TIMBER. 
Greenbeart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E, I.  .,  load  lo/o/o  16/0/0 
Sequoia,U.S.ft.cu  3/3  2/6 

Ash,  Canada  load  a/zelo  3/15/0 

Birch,  do 2/10/0  3/15/0 

Elm,  do j'5/0  4/!o/e 

Fir.  Dantsic,  drc.  1/5/0  3/5/0 

Oak,  do 3/10/0  4(15/0 

Canajla Sl^Slo  7/5/0 


Pine,  Canada  red  3/10/0 


j/o/o 


4/15/0 


Lath,  Dantsic,  fatb  4)10/0  5/1.,  . 

St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log 3/5/0  4/to/o 

Odessa,  crown... . 3/5/0  4/10/0 

Deals,  Finland 
3nd  & iststd  100  6/0/0  lo/io/o 

Do.  4th  & 3rd..  7/10/0  s'o.'o 

Do.  Riga 7/10/0  9/0/0 

St.  Petersburg, 

1st  yellow....  g/to/o  13/0/0 
Do.  3nd  yellow  8/a/o  9/0/0 

Do.  white. 8/10/a  ii/o/o 

Swedish 8/0/0  16I0I0 

White  Sea 7/10/0  16/0/0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  33/10/0  3^0/0 
Do.  do.  2nd..  - ' ' •''  ' 


Mexican  do.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  . . 
Box.  Turkey  ton 

Rose,  Rio 

BahU 

Satin,  St.  Do- 


OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  [continued^. 

Satin,  Porto  Rico  c/o.‘6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/7 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  tlth\  0/0/0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in 

London S/17/6  6/0/0 

Do.  do.  at  works 

in  Wales S/7/S  s/to/o 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

in  London 6/0/0  6/10/0 

COPPER  — British 
cake  and  ingot  40/10/0  41/0/0 
Best  selected  . . 41/10/0  43/0/0 
Sheets,  strong ..  xo/0/0  e/0/0 

Chili,  bars 38/10/0  38/15/0 

■YELLOWMETALlb  o/o/4j  O/o/S 
Lead  —Pig. 

Spanish ton  9,'a'6  o'o.'o 

English  com. 

brands 9/3/9  0/0/0 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  pet  sq.  ft. 

and  upwards ... . 10/15/0  e/0/0 

Pipe 11/5/Q  0/0/0 

Zinc  — English 

sheet ton  19/0/0  19/0/0 

VieUle  Mon- 

utgne  ig'io/o  0/0/0 

Tl.N — Straits 71/0/0  71/10/0 

Australian 71/13/6  72I2/6 

English  Ingots..  75/0/075/10/0 

Banca 74/iS/o  75/^0 

Billiton  73/0/073/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20/12/6  30/17/6 

Cocoanut.  Cochin  aS/io/o  ag/o/o 

Do.  C^lon  34/0/0  o'o/o 

Palm,  Lagos 33  lo/o  o/i^o 

Rapeseed,  EoglUb 

pale 30/J00  3i’o/o 

Do.  brown 19/0/0  19/5/0 

Cottonseed  ref. ...  20/15/031110/0 

Oleine 221010  34/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S,  4/0/0  5/0/0 

Do.  refined  S/0/0  12/0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/23/0  0/0/0 

Archangel o/ii/o  o/c)o 


ASHTi  'N-_U.NDER-LVNE.— Accepted  at  scliedule  of  prices, 
paving,  kerbing,  flagging.  Sic..  Chadwick  and  Edw.ard  streets, 
riieCorporatioii.  .Mr,  J,  T.  Eamshaw.  C.E..  Borough  Surve 
Town-hall,  Ashton-under-I.ync:— 

J.  W.  Brierley,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 


ABERDEEN  (N.B.).— Accepted  for  the  construction  of  i 
Mwer,  manholes,  i.tc.,  Koslln-sirect  and  Park-road,  lor  the  T- 
Council,  Mr.  Wm.  Dyack,  Burgh  Surveyor.  Town  llo 
Aberdeen  ; — -•  y ■ 

John  Binn,  63,  Dee-street.  Aberdeen  . 


...£2,6  ■ 


ACCRINGTON.  — For  sewering,  levelling,  paving,  drc.,  a 
mmber  of  front  and  hack  streets,  for  the  General  Works  Com-, 
mittee.  Mr.  Win.  J.  Newton,  C.E..  Borough  Engineer,  Town  HaU. : 
Accrington.  Ouaniitie^  Kv-  


Accrington.  Quantities  by  Engineer 

Os^^ldtwisile  g streets 

O.  Cunllne  ei  Son,  Acenngton a 

W.  H.  Bury,  Oswaldtwisde  4 ” 

[As  per  schedule  of  prices,  j 


BARDNEY(Liiicolushire).— For  the  erection  of  seed  warehouse* 
Jt  Bnrdncy.  Lincolnshire,  for  Messrs.  John  Sharpe  & Son.  Mr  I B.  1 

_Orbv.  archlt«K-t  ■' 


Corby,  architect.  Stamford 

* Y!-  Patiinson | Chappell £‘.6sS 


1,807  E.  Bowman  & Sons  . . . 
1.677  I S.  Sherwin,  Boston*  . . . 
• Accepted. 


BOyiNODON  (Herts.).— For  house,  stables,  and  two  coit.ige 
for  Mr.  J.  H.  B.  Cowley.  Messrs.  J.  E.  K.  & J.  p.  Cuti 
architects j • • 

* J;  Matthews ^5,894  | S.  C.  Smith  rc,r 

W.  Judge 5,,ssl  ^ 


BRIERFIELD.— Accepted  for  excavating,  sewering,  kerbing,- 
Ac.,  t^ildford  and  three  otlier  streets,  for  the  Local  Board.  M r, 
jas.  r.  Landless.  Surveyor,  Local  Board  Office*,  Brierfield.M 
Quantities  by  Surveyor :— 

, Cuild/ord.strett. 

Jas.  Ireland.  Nelson  ,0  g 

7vnc/ion-street  ( ScTLeriug J. 

Jos.  Waiige,  Burnley 43  ,4 

Bk.  Ox/orcUstreet  and  Colne-rcad. 

John  Miles,  Burnley jg  g 


Pitt  & Sons  9 3 ! W.  Stanbrldge,  Broad- 

Chari«  Tulleiy 8 4[  water.  Sussexf 7 01 

lohn  Qumttenion  7 9 James  Groves.  Soutliwick  I 

Stanbrldge 7 3I  Sussex.'  6ici 

W.  Hudson.  Queen  s-road.  I T.  W.  Pickard!  8 ei 

Brighton*  7 2 j 

• 200  tons  accepted,  \ 500  tons  accepted.  I yjo  tons  a^tepiedil 

5 Per  yard  ' 
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REDHILL.— For  the  construction  of  sewers  and  incidental 
work,  Merstham.  for  the  Reigate  Rural  Sanitarj-  Authority.  Mr. 
' . Anstie,  engineer,  17,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  London. 

J.  E.  Broderick  & 

Co £*.090  o 0 

Wni.  Cunliffe  1,997  19  9 

J,  Pickthall  & Son, 

Harlesden  •• 1.744  iS 

• Accepted. 


HenryCoa  £i.73S 

George  Osenton 2.533  ' 

George  Bell 2.434  ' 

John  Neave 2.358  ; 

W.  Coker 2,202  v 

H.  D.  Porter  2,170  1 


mises,  for  Messrs.  J.  A-  R.  Underwood.  Messrs.  Henry  Card  & Son. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Humphrey.  Hastings:— 

W.  Hill  £4.400  I G.  Chapeau  (withdrawn).  .£3,529 

I.  Potter a-tlS  Tagg  & Co 3,309 

w.Wilkinson  3.880  C.  Morlmg,  Seaford*  ....  r 


SOUTHAMPTON.— Accepted  foroutpntients’ consulting  rooms 
and  dispensary,  for  the  Women's  Hospital.  Southampton.  Mr. 
Ingaiton  Sanders,  architect,  23,  Portl.and-screet,  Southampton 
Warden  £3^5  0 0 


W.ATTSTOWN  (Wales). — For  the  erection  of  a chapel,  for  the 
Baptist  Denomination ; — 

Rees  Bros. £i.94o  0 o 

Chas,  Jenkins  & Son.  Forth  (accepted) 1,935  0 0 


WINLATON  (Durham).  — For  alterations.  Ac.,  to  the 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel.  Messrs.  Thompson  Sc  Selby,  archi- 
tects 

Par  the  7i-Jicl(. 

W.  Douglas  £290  0 0 

R.  Smitn,  Tyne-street,  Winlaton  (accepted)  ....  23817  4 


^filler  -,uark. 

T.  Waugh  117  0 0 

Painting  an<t  Glasing. 

C.  Robson 55  10  o 

Plumbing. 

W.  Ryle £49  6 ) G.  W.  Shotton  & Co £34  13 

Slaters. 

E,  Beck  iV  Sons £28  17  6 I Charles  Nicholson  ....£28  >1  0 

Kirk  & Dickinson  ....  28  o o| 


STAMFORD.— For  the  erection  ol  a school  for  technical  instruc- 
tion. for  the  Corporation  of  Stamford.  Mr.  J.  C.  Traylcn,  architect, 
i6.  Broad-street,  Stamford; — 
r.  B.  Thackray«:Co...£i.4SO  ' 


Illnsnn  Brothers  . 
W.  H.  Lyon 

Roberts  Bros.  ... 


R.  Scholes  £>i'23  c 

i.  I'e.lsgood  1.J04  < 

ohn  Woolston,  Stam- 
ford (accepted) 980  1 


TAUNTON.— For  supplying  and  fixing  a Storey  s patent  pen- 
stock, two  steel  01  wroughl-iron  bridges,  building  walls.  Ac., 
French  Weir  Fields,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  I.  H.  Smith, 
Borough  Surveyor.  Municipal  Offices.  Castle-green,  Taunton:— 

Phillips  £1,225  o I AUen  & Son,  Taunton*  £976 

♦Accepted, 

tSurveyor's  estimate  £1,025.] 


TIPTON  (Staffs.).— For  additions  to  Burnt  Tree  school  build- 
ingsCor  the  School  Board  of  Tipton.  Mr.  Alfred  Long,  architect. 
319,  High-street.  West  Bromwich:- 


TREDEGAR  (Mon.).— For  taking  down  building  and  erection 
of  a mission-hall  for  the  United  breihren 

Thomas  Edwards,  Duke-stret £i.aoo 


TUNBRIDGE  —For  the  erection  of  the  new  post-nffice  at  Tun- 
bridge. Mr.  J.  Tosh,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  ;— 

Mancktelow  Bros.  £1.917  14  0 I Langtidge £t,705  0 o 

Penn r.859  «3  0 Wallis 1.690  0 o 

J.  O.  Richardson  ..  1.724  0 0 | Jones J,S3«  9 2 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— For  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Aslidow" 
Forest  and  Tunbridge  Wells  Golf  Club  House.  Mr.  T.  Harrison 
Mvres  (Myres,  Veevers.  Sc  Myres),  architect,  Preston,  London,  j 
and  Blackpool.  Quantities  supplied :—  j 

J.  Waters £2.900  o oil.  Longley £2.495  o o| 

W.  S.  Dentie  2,830  o 0 I.  Morris  2,240  o o; 

E.  Steer 2,774  2 8 I Job  Luxiord,  Forest  ( 

Mansfield  A Son....  2.766  0 ol  Row  (accepted)  ..  2,215  0 o| 

Cook  A Son 2,690  o o|  1 


UCKFIELD  (Sussex).— For  the  erection  of  master’s  residence, 
class-room.  Ac.,  at  the  Cramin.ar  school,  for  the  Governors  of 
Saunders’  Foundation.  Messrs.  Hy.  Card  A Son.  Lewes. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Humphrey.  Hastings: — 

Sackham £2.708  17  I J.  Potter  £2,359  0 

Selham  A Son 2,49!  10  S.  Peters 2,250  o 

Strange  A Son 2.485  0 TaggACo 2,099  o 

W.  Hill 2,429  ol 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  C..  H.  C..  P.  A M-,  E.  A W.  (amount  should  have  been  stated), 
— J.  S.  (we  do  not  publish  tenders  accepted  unless  amounts  arc 
given).— E,  V.  P. 


by  tl 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses, 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pubhc  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'e  cannat  undertake  lore'um  re/eeteti  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  joumalsare  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR : those  relating  to  advertisements 
and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  uotto  the  Editor. 


SUBSCRIBERS  lo  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  OfBce,  xps.  per  annum  (or 
ts.  gd.  per  quarter),  can  easnre  receiving  " The  Builder, ” 
by  Friday  Morning t Post. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•THE  BUILDER  "Is  supplied  DIRECT  from  theOIBce  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  pet  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  China,  C^lon,  Ac.  ^s.  per  annum.  Remittances 
(pa)'able  to  DOUGLAS  rOURDRlNIER)  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Publisher  of  " THE  BUILDER."  No.  46,  Catherine-stroet.  W.C. 


Established  1866. 

J.J.ETRIDGE,Jr' 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 


WARKWORTH  (Northumberland). — For  the  erection  of  four 
residential  houses.  Ibr  Mr.  George  Thompson.  Mr.  A.  Ross 
Hunter,  architect,  131  and  133.  Pilgrim-street,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne :— 

Slatonry  tcur-t.— R.  A G.  Brown.  Amble  £936  2 o 

Carfenter  and  joiner  ■ttiork.—Wra.  Byson, 

Warkworth 655  to  o 

Plumbing -work-^Joseph  T.  Corking,  Gateshead 

*■’  ' *•  -J-  H.  Lyall.  Amble 

all,  Amble  i«  . 

8 7 


WIMBLEDON.— For  the  erection  Tof  shops,  public-hall,  club- 
room,  Ac.,  at  Wotple-road.  Wimbledon,  for  the  Wimbledon 
Swimming  Baths  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Alfred  G^. 
OUcy,  architect.  Wimbledon.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  A. 
Johnson.  50,  Imperial  BuUdings,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C.  :— 

Buildings.  Shop  Total. 

Holliday  A Greenwood..... .. . £3,997  ..  £430  ..  £4.427 

B.  E.  Nightingale  3.900  ..  462  ..  4,362 

Parsons  A Townsend  3.940  ..  396  4.336 

Ansell 3.925  ..  350  ..  4,275 

Hanner  3,781  ..  434  ..  4.215 

Lotden  A Son 3.777  ..  360  ..  4,137 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

I To  be  Executed  by  Contract  iu  any  part 

i of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  other  description  of  Slates  ready  for  immediate 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station. 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONB. 

FLUATE,  for  Hardening  and  PreservlDg 
CaJeareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


fiilM  aiI(L  STOaB, 

*^6  attention  of  Architects  is  ipeclallj 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material,  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co.,  Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent  j Mr.  E.  A , 
Williams,  i6,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C,  [Advt. 

Aaphalte. — The  Scyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  43, 
Poultry, E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  Boors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Aspbalte 
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Treatment  of  the  Apse  in  the  Mediaval 
Churches  of  Germany. 

CONSIDERABLE 
attention  has  of 
late  been  given  by 
architects  and 
archceologisls  to 
the  remarkable 
manner  in  which 
the  builders  of 
Medieval  German 
churches  planned 
:a'rd  erected  their  apses,  and  the  {xiint  has 
been  discussed  at  some  length  in  three 
works  recently  issued.  Tiie  first,  in  point  of 
date,  is  a paper  which  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1S91 
upon  “Some  Churches  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Cleves,”  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer.  The 
second,  Sir  Frederic  Leighton’s  address 
upon  Mediaeval  German  Art,  to  the  pupils 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  last  }-ear  ; and  the 
third,  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  Tavenor  Perry  upon 
■“The  Influence  of  the  Hanseatic  League  on 
^he  Architecture  of  Northern  Europe,”  read 
Ibefore  the  Institute  on  May  28. 

Now  all  these  gentlemen  seem  to  agree 
'that  the  apsidal  treatment  of  the  German 
Gothic  choir  (where,  of  course,  it  was  not, 
:as  is  the  case  at  Cologne,  simply  a copy  of 
rrench  work),  grew  out  of  the  Romanesque 
triapsidat  arrangement,  of  which  so  many 
•examples  exist  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
notably  St.  Martin's  and  the  Apostles’ 
Churches,  at  Cologne  ; St.  Quirinus,  at 
Neuss  : the  Minster  Church  at  Roermonde  ; 
'Berzogenrade  Brauweiler,  and  the  cathedral 
lat  Mainz,  &c. 

Sir  Frederic  Leighton  does  not  like  the 
triapsidal  arraqgement,  and  considers  it 
•destructive  of  the  general  unity  of  design,  as 
St  withdraws  the  eye  from  the  central  apse, 
wliich  should  be  the  leading  feature  of  the 
scheme  ; while  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Brewer 
seem  to  regard  the  triapsidal  arrangement  as 
the  foundation  of  the  original  and  picturesque 
treatment  which  is  so  interesting  in  the  later 
German  apses. 

We  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
triapsidal  Romanesque  churches  on  the 
Rhine  certainly  gave  the  first  hint  for  the 
general  treatment  of  the  German  chevet,  as 
distinguished  from  the  French  ; but  we  are 
of  opinion  that  another  idea  was  also  in- 
fluencing the  German  builders. 


In  early  times  the  altar  of  the  church  was 

brought  forward  much  more  than  in  later,  and 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy  sat  in  a throne 
(stonebenrhes)  behind  the  altar.  This  arrange- 
ment was  by  no  means  confined  to  Roman 
churches,  because  we  find  proofs  that  it 
originally  existed  at  Norwich  Cathedral, 
where  the  bishop's  seat  in  the  apse  has  been 
recently  brought  to  light,  and  at  Augsburg, 
in  Germany,  where  the  throne  and  altar  still 
remain  in  the  western  choir  of  the 
Cathedral.  Of  course,  this  necessitated 
the  altar  being  placed  either  under 
the  arch  opening  into  the  apse,  or  even 
in  advance  of  it,  so  that  the  apse  did  not 
enclose  the  altar;  and  the  object  seems  to 
us  to  have  been  to  design  the  apse  in  such  a 
way  as  to  include  the  altar  within  it,  con- 
verting it  into  a large  kind  of  “lantern” 
which  should  surround  both  choir  and  altar. 
At  St.  Maria  zu  Capitol  at  Cologne  we  find 
this  was  done  by  erecting  three  apses  with 
the  aisle  running  all  round  them.  This  is 
the  only  example  of  a triple  chevet  that  we 
know  of,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  same 
plan  was  originally  followed  at  Tournay 
Cathedral ; but  when  the  long,  and  certainly 
magnificent,  thirteenth-century  choir  was 
built,  the  Romanesque  arrangement  disap- 
peared, and  the  side  apses  simply  became 
apsidal  transepts. 

The  idea  ol  returning  the  apses  at  the 
sides  of  the  building  was  evidently  an  early 
one,  because  we  find  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Ratisbon,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  former  Cathedral,  apses 
formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wails,  wliich 
run  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  four 
on  either  side.  The  building  appears  to  date 
from  the  tenth  century,  and  may  possibly 
have  suggested  the  triapsidal  arrangement 
of  the  Rhine'and  churches. 

must,  however,  now  attempt  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  Romanesque  plan 
into  the  chevet  and  other  later  apsidal  arrange- 
ments in  the  German  churches,  and  we  shall 
find  a valuable  link  in  the  church  at 
Ahrweiler(i245).  Here  we  have  the  three 
apses,  the  centre  one  in  the  usual  position 
terminating  the  choir,  but  the  side  ones  not 
placed  at  right-angles  to  the  centre  apse,  as 
in  the  Rhenish  Romanesque  churches,  but 
having  their  chords  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
to  that  of  the  centre  apse  (fig.  i).  An  almost 
similar  arrangement  is  to  be  noticed  at  the 
east-end  of  the  churches  of  St.  Catherine  at 


Oppenheim  (1262)  and  St.  Nicolas  Auklam- 

Now  it  is  only  one  step  from  this  to  the 


P'l  G . X . — A hrweiler. 


beautiful 


arrangement  of  the  apses  of 
Xanten,  and  the  Liebfrauenkirche  at  Treves  ; 
it  is  simply  to  double  the  apses  on  either 
side,  continuing  their  chords  upon  the  same 
line,  leaving  a square  compartment  on  either 
side  which  forms  the  last  vaulting  bay  of  the 
choir  aisle,  and  we  have  the  eastern  termina- 
tion of  Xanten  (fig.  2).  Add  apsidal 


transepts  and  repeat  the  whole  arrangement 
westward,  and  it  gives  the  plan  of  the 
Liebfrauenkirche  at  Treves.  Now  the 
external  effect  of  Xanten  seen  Irom  the  east 
is  that  of  a lantern  building,  and  one  expects 
to  see  the  same  features  repeated  westward, 
as  is  the  case  at  Treves ; the  idea  evidently 
being  a vast  lantern  enclosing  the  altar 
of  the  church.  At  Treves,  the  high  altar  is 
still  brought  forward  two  bays  west  of  the 
eastern  apse,  and  must  always  have  been 
so,  as  there  is  an  original  doorway  in  the 
eastmost  bay  of  the  apse.  At  Xanten,  how- 
ever, the  present  high  altar,  dating  from  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
in  the  apse,  but,  as  the  choir  of  the  church 
is  very  long,  it  may  be  that  the  original  altar 
was  more  to  the  west.  It  is  somewhat' 
remarkable  that  amongst  the  various 
churches  copied  from  Treves — Kaschau,  in- 
Hungary,  for  instance — it  does  riot  seem  to 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  builders  to  omit 
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the  central  square,  with  its  columns  A,  B, 
C,  D on  plan  (fig.  3),  making  the  columns 


E,  F,  G,  H,  1,  K,  L.  M support  the 
centre  portion  ol  the  building,  which  would 
liave  formed  an  octagon,  and  have  given  far 
more  internal  evidence  of  the  lantern  forma- 
tion of  the  church,  which  at  Treves  is  more 
apparent  from  the  plan  and  exterior  than 
from  the  interior.  It  is  true  that  there 
■would  be  a space  to  vault,  measuring  65  ft. 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  same  from  north 
to  south  ; but  the  great  octagonal  church  of 
the  Karlshof  at  Prague  measures  72  ft.  each 
way,  and  is  vaulted  in  stone. 

As  we  have  shown  how  the  idea  of  con- 
verting the  eastern  portion  of  a church  into  a 
lantern  influenced  the  arrangements  devel- 
oped from  the  triapsidal  Romanesque  plan, 
let  us  now  point  out  the  remarkable  indica- 
tions which  we  find  of  the  same  idea  in 
choirs  which  have  only  a singleapse.  In  the 
eastern  choir  at  Worms  the  cardinal  sides  of 
the  three-quarter  octagon  apse,  instead  of 
being  at  right-angles  to  the  chord  of  the  apse, 
bend  in  slightly,  suggesting  a horse-shoe 
form,  and  externally  the  appearance  of  a 
lantern ; the  idea  is  accentuated  by  an 
octagonal  tower  rising  over  it,  the  whole,  when 
seen  from  the  east,  distinctly  conveying  the 
idea  of  a lantern-formed  church  to  which  the 
long  nave  was  a sort  of  adjunct  (fig.  4). 


This  idea  will  be  found  also  in  the  later  and 
thoroughly  developed  Gothic  apses  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  ; St.  Ludgerius 
at  Miinster  ; St.  John's,  Stettin,  &c.  In  each 
case  the  sides  of  the  apse  nearest  to  the  nave, 
or  choir,  spread  out  so  as  to  make  the  apse 
wider  at  the  end  of  its  first  bay  than  at  its 
junction  with  the  choir,  giving  distinctly  the 
impression  of  a lantern  both  internally  and 
externally.  The  altar  placed  in  such  an  apse 


as  this  really  stands  in  a lantern  with  light 
coming  in  all  round,  and  with  one  of  those 
sumptuous  painted  reredoses  which  the 
Germans  delighted  in,  and  brilliant  glass  in 
the  windows,  the  effect  was  gorgeous  in  the 
extreme. 

The  German  chevet  apse  (fig.  5)  is  always 


more  or  less  of  a compromise.  The  idea 
was  certainly  borrowed  from  the  French,  and 
challenges  comparison  with  the  magnificent 
French  examples.  It  must  at  once  be 
acknowledged  that  Germany  cannot  produce 
any  chevet  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
Amiens,  Bourges,  Rheims,  &c.  Mr.  Tavenor 
Perry  tells  us  that  in  the  north  of  Germany 
the  apse  of  Lubeck  Cathedral  with  its 
chevet  influenced  the  church  architecture 
through  the  Hanseatic  league  ; if  so,  all  we 
can  say  is  that  German  architecture  has  no 
particular  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  “ Hansa,  ’ 
for  if  this  be  the  case — and  we  see  no  reason 
to  dispute  Mr.  Perry's  assertion — some  of 
the  very  worst  features  of  German  chevets 
are  to  be  traced  to  it,  amongst  others  the 
making  the  five  arches  of  the  apse  unequal 
in  span,  the  making  the  vaultings  of  the 
chapels  of  the  chevet  apse  spring  from  the 
columns  of  the  apse  instead  of  from  the 
responds  of  the  aisle ; the  bald  appearance 
of  the  clearstory,  and  the  strangled  Lady 
Chapel.  We  cannot  see  in  this  apse  much 
influence  of  the  old  triapsidal  treatment.  It 
seems  to  us  simply  a bad  copy  of  a French 
chevet  with  a blundering  attempt  to  give  a 
lantern  character  to  it  by  making  the  cross 
arches  which  divide  the  chapels  radiate  from 
the  centre  instead  of  the  chord  of  the  apse  ; 
all  these  defects  are  to  be  seen  over  and 
over  again  in  German  chevets,  especially  in 
the  north. 

One  of  the  best-designed  and  most  original 
chevets  in  Germany  is  that  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Freiburg  (fig.  6),  a late  work  dating  from 


■ “ Kunstgescbicbte  Zweiter  Band,”  p.  509. 


architect  from  Gratx  of  the  name  o> 
Niesenberger.  It  is,  in  reality,  a three-sided 
apse,  and  as  the  aisle  is  rather  wide,  the 
expansion  of  the  radiating  cross  arches  of  the 
aisle  was  so  great  as  to  leave  immensely 
wide  spaces  in  the  external  wall  of  the  aisle, 
if  that  also  were  kept  three-sided;  instead' 
of  this  they  made  the  outer  wall  of  the  aisle 
six-sided,  which  gave  them  two  chapels,, 
opposite  each  arch  of  the  apse,  keeping  alt 
the  chapels  the  same  width.  Externally 
there  are  two  flying  buttresses  to  each  angle 
of  the  apse,  which  with  their  pinnacles  give 
a very  rich  and  intricate  appearance,  and 
convey  that  lantern-like  effect  which  the- 
Germans  delighted  in.  Freiburg  may  be 
taken  as  a typical  representation  of  the  South 
German  treatment  of  the  chevet,  just  as 
Lubeck  is  of  the  North  German  idea  ; and  one- 
sees  directly  that  the  South  Germai  s,  while 
borrowing  the  idea  from  the  French,  made  it 
their  own,  and  treated  the  thing  in  an  originaJ 
manner,  whereas  the  North  Germans  made 
but  a poor  imitation  and  never  succeeded  in. 
doing  anything  with  it. 

The  chevets  of  the  Cathedral  at  Prague; 
by  Peter  Arler,  of  Gmiind,  and  of  St.  Barbara 
at  Kuttenberg,  show  the  originality  and 
beauty  with  which  the  South  German  archi- 
tects treated  this  feature ; and  one  thing 
always  strikes  us,  the  laniern-W^Q  grouping- 
The  immensely  lofty  apse  of  St,  Barbara’s,. 
Kuttenberg.  standing  on  the  top  of  a rock 
overlooking  the  river,  has  a most  charming 
effect,  and,  seen  from  the  opposite  bank,, 
looks  just  like  a stone  lantern. 

The  treatment  of  the  apse  in  the  “ Hallen- 
kirchen,"  or  hall-formed  churches,  is  often 
very  skilful  and  interesting  in  South  Ger- 
many, but  generally  eccentric  and  peculiar 
in  the  North.  The  aisle  sometimes  returns 
round  the  apse  and  forms  a chevet,  or,  in- 
other  cases,  it  stops  short,  leaving  an  aisle- 
less choir.  The  finest  examples  of  eacls 
treatment  which  we  know  of  are  at  Holy 
Cross  Church,  Schwabisch  - Gmund,  in. 
Wurtemberg,  and  at  St.  Martin's,  Landshnt,. 
Bavaria.  The  noble  Hallenkirchen  of  Munich, 
Ingolstadt,  Amberg,  and  Nordlingen  offer 
examples  ot  sucli  a structure  with  the  chevet, 
but  in  none  is  the  treatment  so  skilful  as  at 
Schwabisch-Gmiind.  Here  the  apse  has- 
three  sides,  and  from  each  side  a square 
compartment  of  vaulting  crosses  the  aisle, 
which  is  the  same  height  as  the  choir  itself 
(figs.  7,  S),  and  these  three  square  bays  are 


apse. 
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At  Munich  and  Nordlingen,  instead  of  the 
aisle  working  round  tiie  apse,  the  nave  is 


carried  on  a bay  further  east,  so  that  the 
canted  sides  of  the  inner  apse  abut  against 
the  angles  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  apse. 
The  effect  is  eccentric  and  ugly.  The 
Germans  were  fond  of  playing  tricks  of  this 
kind  with  their  apses,  and  in  nearly  all  such 
cases  the  effect  is  bad.  Sir  Frederic 
Leighton  is  very  severe  upon  a somewhat 
similar  arrangement  of  the  apse  at  Augsburg 
Cathedral,  which  he  describes  as  an  attempt 
to  crowd  a chevet  round  a square-ended 
choir.  The  apse  at  Augsburg  is  not,  how- 
ever, square  in  plan,  but  the  cant  of  its  side 
bay  is  very  slight,  and  the  clearstory  has  a 
large  window  in  the  centre  bay  and  very 
small  ones  in  the  canted  bays,  so  that  the 
general  effect  is  that  of  a square-ended 
church  when  viewed  from  the  nave  ; but  one 
has  only  to  walk  round  the  chevet  to  see 
that  both  the  outer  and  inner  end  walls  are 
really  apsidal.  Another  still  more  eccentric 
piece  of  planning  is  the  east  end  of  the 
church  at  Prenzlau.  The  nave  and  aisles 
of  this  " Hallenkirche”  are  terminated  to  the 
east  by  a huge  gable,  the  wiiole  of  the  upper 
portion  of  which  is  panelled  like  window 
tracery  (in  brick).  The  lower  part  of  this 
facade  is  pierced  by  a series  of  arched 
openings  within  which  are  constructed  three 
very  eccentric  apses.  The  centre  one  has  a 
large  centre  bay,  which  forms  part  of  the 
facade,  and  the  two  much  smaller  canted 
bays  receive  a borrowed  light  from  the 
arched  recesses  ; the  two  side  apses  at  the 
ends  of  the  aisles  have  no  centre  bay,  but 
are  simply  triangular  in  plan,  their  windows 
all  receiving  their  light  from  the  arched 
recesses.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
church  may  be  said  to  be  apsidal  internally 
and  square-ended  externally.  Tliis  produces 
exactly  the  opposite  effect  to  Augsburg. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  apses  in  Germany 
which  entirely  follow  the  French  plan  and 
arrangement  of  chevet.  The  Cathedral  of 
Cologne  is  the  typical  example. 

In  the  south  of  Germany,  the  apse  is  often 
turned  in  such  a way  as  to  present  an  angle 
instead  of  a side  in  the  centre.  The  Thein 
and  Karlshofer  churches  at  Prague  are  pretty 
examples.  This  seems  another  of  those 
attempts  to  give  the  east  end  of  the  church 
that  "lantern  effect”  to  which  we  have  pre- 
viously alluded. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  examples  of 
apsidal  treatment  in  Germany  are  the  various 
attempts  to  obtain  a lantern-like  east  end  by 
developing  the  old  Romanesque  triapsidal 
termination-such,  for  instance,  as  Ahrweiler, 
Xanten,  the  Liebefrauenkirche  at  Treves, 
Kaschau  in  Hungary,  one  of  the  churches  in 
Zoest,  &c.  If  we  may  class  the  polygonal 
churches  under  this  head,  there  are  many  in 
Germany  which  are  well  worthy  of  study. 
St.  Gereon  at  Cologne  is  a noble  example, 
with  its  twelve  sides  set  out  upon  an  oval 
instead  of  a circle.  This  church  deserves  to 
be  most  carefully  studied,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  original  works  executed  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  would  admirably  adapt 
itself  to  modern  requirements.  So  also  does 
the  Karlshofer  Church  at  Prague,  with  its 
great  octagonal  nave,  73  ft.  each  way  without 
any  columns.  That  the  fine  vaulting  which 
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covers  the  octagon  is  strongly  constructed  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  during  the  siege 
in  1757  the  church  was  struck  by  807 
cannon  balls,  set  fire  too,  and  everything  in- 
flammable burnt,  but  the  grand  vaulting 
lasted  through  it  all. 

The  interesting  Church  of  St.  Roch,  at 
Prague,  though  late  (1599),,  is  also  polygonal. 
The  " Neu-Pfarr  ” Church  at  Ratisbon,  the 
Pfarrkirche  at  Naumberg,  St.  Catherine’s 
Plospital  at  Ratisbon,  and  the  churches  of 
Oberwittigshausen  and  Griinfeldhausen  are 
also  polygonal.  The  former  has  a square 
tower  rising  over  the  centre  of  the  nave,  and 
the  latter  consists  of  a large  octagonal  nave 
with  a small  octagonal  chancel  and  an 
octagonal  turret  rising  from  a very  deep  arch 
between  the  two.  Both  of  these  churches  are 
more  curious  than  valuable,  as  offering  hints 
for  modern  application. 

There  are  in  Germany,  as  with  us,  many 
round  or  " temple  ” churches,  such  as  those  at 
Fulda,  Wurzburg,  &c.  They  are  interesting 
to  the  antiquary,  but  do  not  deliver  any 
special  message  to  the  architect. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  kind 
of  treatment  at  Treves,  and  the  great  poly- 
gonal churches  like  St.  Gereon,  Cologne, 
offer  ideas  for  modern  churches  which 
deserve  careful  consideration,  as  skilful  modi- 
fication might  develop  from  them  great  un- 
encumbered churches  capable  of  accom- 
modating large  congregations  at  a reasonable 
cost,  which  is  certainly  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
wants  of  our  day. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  TILDES’ 
UNIONISM.# 

HE  Trades  Unions  have  for  so 
many  years  played  so  large  a part 
in  the  history  of  this  countiy,  if 
we  regard  history  from  a wide  and 
a proper  standpoint ; they  have,  and  are  likely 
to  have,  so  vital  an  influence  on  the  future 
of  Great  Britain;  that  a full  and  accurate 
account  of  their  growth  and  progress  had 
in  truth  become  a necessity.  We  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  way  in  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webb  have  done  their  work.  It  would 
be  easy  to  criticise  adversely  small  faults  of 
style  and  taste,  but  these  must  be  forgiven 
when  we  recognise  the  labour  that  they  have 
given  to  the  task,  and  to  the  thorough  way 
in  which  it  has  been  fulfilled.  Nor  should 
we  omit  to  praise  those  biographical  touches 
which  have  given  a personal  interest,  and 
even  a picturesqueness,  to  the  work,  and 
have  preserved  for  us  the  portraits  of  men 
who  have  played  a very  important  part  in 
the  labour  movement  of  the  century. 

Nor  is  it  unreasonable  in  us  as  English- 
men to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
moderation  and  good  sense  which  have 
been  conspicuous  features  as  a whole  in  the 
growth  of  this  movement ; it  has  been  one, 
not  of  a violent  and  revolutionary  kind,  but 
of  a constitutional  and  practical  character. 
The  position  which  trades  unions  now  hold 
has  been  obtained  by  individual  effort, 
and  by  the  legitimate  and  unwearied  labour 
of  the  workmen  of  the  country.  It  has, 
happily,  in  the  past  been  characterised  by 
an  absence  of  socialism  and  of  a dependence 
on  State  influence  which  may  not  be  so 
conspicuous  in  the  century  on  whose  thres- 
hold we  stand.  It  has  been  a struggle  for 
recognition  and  for  existence  on  the  part  of 
the  unions,  which  has  been  successful,  and 
which  may,  if  the  signs  of  the  times  are 
correctly  read,  become  a struggle  of  an 
offensive  rather  than  a defensive  character, 
an  attack  on  capital  and  not  a defence  of 
labour. 

Passing  to  this  work  itself  we  find  that 
the  first  part  is  occupied  in  showing  that 
there  is  no  real  connexion  between  the 
modern  trades  union  and  the  Mediaeval 
guild.  It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to  clear  the 
air,  so  to  say,  in  this  respect,  but  the 
connexion,  if  it  existed  at  all,  is  of  little 
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importance,  though  in  truth  it  is  not  a fact. 
The  Mediaeval  guild  was  much  more  a society 
of  masters  than  of  men,  and  was  not  in  any 
sense  a union  of  artisans  : its  chief  efforts 
were  to  increase  the  power  of  capital  and  to 
give  into  the  hands  of  the  more  wealthy 
traders  the  municipal  government  of  the 
English  towns.  But  in  truth  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  say  definitely  what  date  should 
be  ascribed  as  that  at  which  trades  unions 
began  to  exist.  Early  combinations  were 
invariably  loose  and  unsystematic,  and  it  is 
not  until  they  became  numerous  that  their 
existence  was  regarded  as  an  actual  fact. 
Thus  we  read  that  in  1717  " the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Bradninch  complain  that  for 
some  years  last  past  the  woolcombers  and 
weavers  in  those  parts  have  been  con- 
federating how  to  incorporate  themselves 
into  a club.”  Here  we  have  an  instance  of 
something  in  the  nature  of  a trade  union 
among  the  woolworkers  of  Devon  and 
Somerset  long  before  it  can  be  definitely 
said  that  the  system  of  trades  unions  Iiadany 
recognised  existence,  and  this  same  fact 
indicates  the  difficulty,  and  in  truth  the  error, 
of  endeavouring  to  give  any  actual  time  as  a 
beginning  of  these  societies.  The  most 
important  feature,  however,  in  regard  to 
combinations  of  artisans  in  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  is 
perhaps  the  legislation  against  combinations. 
In  1799  Act  of  Parliament  (39  George  III., 
c.  81)  " expressly  penalised  all  combinations 
whatsoever,”  and  this  statute  was  re- 
affirmed and  amended  by  another  Act  in  the 
following  year.  This  legislation  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  existence  and  the  increase  of 
trade  societies,  but  it  was  not  until  1824  that 
these  Acts  were  repealed.  In  the  following 
year  another  Act  was  passed,  which,  though 
it  minimised  the  Act  of  the  preceding  year, 
" effected  a real  emancipation.  The  right  of 
collective  bargaining,  involving  the  power  to 
hold  labour  from  the  market,  was  for  the 
first  time  expressly  established ; and  although 
many  struggles  remained  to  be  fought  before 
the  legal  freedom  of  trades  unionism  was 
fully  secured,  no  overt  attempt  has  since 
been  made  to  render  illegal  this  first  con- 
dition of  trade  union  action.’'  In  other 
words,  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century  the  principle  of  the  trade  union  was 
recognised  as  being  legitimate,  and  as  soon 
as  this  step  was  accomplished  it  was  obvious 
that  a further  development  of  the  system 
was  solely  a question  of  time.  A recog- 
nition of  a principle  of  this  kind  could  never 
be  retraced,  and  the  tendencies  of  the  times 
were  certain  to  assist  in  its  enlargement. 
With  this  date,  therefore,  ends  one  period 
in  tile  history  of  trades  unionism,  just 
as  of  necessity  another  commences.  This 
result  was  largely  owing  to  the  vigour 
and  intelligence  of  a man  named  Francis 
Place,  who  was  originally  a tailor,  and  who 
devoted  his  time  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com- 
bination Acts,  and  then  to  the  Reform 
movement.  He  was,  in  fact,  a thorough 
master  of  the  art  of  getting  public  attention 
directed  to  a subject ; he  kept  himself  in  con- 
stant contact  with  all  phases  of  the  trades 
union  movement,  and  he  was  always  at  hand 
to  prompt  and  to  press  politicians  and 
journalists.  He  was  a master  in  amassing 
telling  facts  and  statistics,  and  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  numerous  remarkable  men 
who  figure  conspicuously  in  the  history  of 
trades  unionism  in  later  years.  “ He  inter- 
vened in  every  strike,  sometimes  as  a 
mediator,  sometimes  as  an  ally  of  the 
journeymen.  He  opened  up  a voluminous 
correspondence  with  trade  unions  through- 
out the  country,  and  wrote  innumerable 
letters  to  the  newspapers.  In  1818  he 
secured  a useful  medium  in  the  Gorgon,  a 
little  working-class  political  newspaper  sub- 
sidised by  Bentham  and  Place  himself.  This 
gained  him  his  two  most  important  dis- 
ciples, eventually  the  chiei  instruments  of 
his  work,  J.  R.  McCulloch  and  Joseph  Hurst.” 
The  succeeding  period  to  the  year  1842  the 
authors  of  this  work  call  " The  Revolutionary 
Period,”  a designation  which,  in  our  opinion, 
is  scarcely  correct.  It  is  easier  to  criticise 
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than  to  formulate,  but  this  is  rather  a period 
of  growth  and  expansion : of  the  crea- 
tion of  unions  and  of  strikes.  It  is  '‘the 
^viid  freshness  of  morning’’  in  the  life 
of  English  trade  unions.  A chief  feature  of 
the  period  is  the  formation  of  a “Grand 
General  Union  of  the  United  Kingdom  ” 
which  was  followed  by  the  “ National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Protection  ot  Labour"  to 
which  a “ National  Potters'  Union  ’’  was 
presently  affiliated.  This  Association 
appears  to  have  expired  about  the  year  1832, 
but  its  place  was  filled  by  other  general  trade 
societies,  the  most  important  of  wliicit  was 
the  Builders’ Union,  or  the  General  Trades 
Union,  as  it  was  also  called.  " It  consisted 
of  the  separate  organisatioirs  of  the  seven 
building  trades,  viz.,  joiners,  masons, 
bricklayers,  plasterers,  plumbers,  painters, 
and  builders’  labourers,  aiid  is,  so  far 
as  we  know,  the  solitary  example  in 
the  history  of  these  trades  of  a federal 
union  embracing  all  classes  of  build- 
ing operatives  and  purporting  to  extend 
over  the  whole  country’  (’p.  no).  This 
union  is,  it  would  seem,  much  more  strictly 
the  progenitor  of  subsequent  unions  than 
anything  yet  noticed  in  this  history:  it  had 
“ an  elaborate  constitution,  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  combine  a local  and  trade 
autonomy  of  separate  lodges,  with  a 
centralised  authority  for  defensive  and 
aggressive  purposes."  It  was  stated  in  the 
rules  that  “the  object  of  this  society  sliall 
be  to  advance  and  equalise  the  price  of 
labour  in  every  branch  of  the  trade  we  admit 
into  this  society,"  an  object  whicli  is 
essentially  that  of  the  trade  union  of  the 
present  day.  It  cannot  be  a surprise  that 
the  creation  of  such  a society  was  followed 
by  a conflict  between  capital  and  labour. 
The  year  1S33  saw  the  struggle,  and  from 
this  date  we  are  constantly  confronted 
by  the  birth  of  fresh  unions  and  the 
beginning  of  new  strikes.  “The  unions  of 
trades,”  wrote  Lord  Melbourne,  the  then 
Home  Secretary,  in  .September,  1831,  “in 
the  north  of  England  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  wages,  &c.,  and  the  general  union 
for  the  same  purpose  were  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  most  formid- 
able difficulty  and  danger  with  which  we 
had  to  contend,  and  it  struck  me.  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  Her  Majesty’s  servants,  in  the 
same  light.  " 

No  better  evidence  could  be  given  of  the 
progress  which  trade  unions  had  made,  how 
they  had  become  societies  of  great  power  and 
had  forced  their  way  thereby  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation.  But  tliey  were  too  strong 
for  any  Government  to  bring  in  legislation 
against  them,  nor  was  Lord  Melbourne  the 
sort  of  statesman  who  would  venture  on 
such  rash  adventures.  It  was  left  to  the 
masters  to  put  the  law  in  motion  against 
artisans  and  to  fight  them  by  means  of  lock- 
outs, and  the  period  of  some  of  which  we  are 
writing  thenceforth  continues  and  ends  with 
industrial  war  between  capital  and  labour. 
With  this  we  practically  close  yet  another 
epoch  in  the  history  of  trades  unions.  “ For 
the  next  quarter  of  a century  we  shall  watch 
the  development  of  the  new  ideas,  and  the 
gradual  building  up  of  the  great  ‘amalga- 
mated ’ societies  nf  skilled  artisans  with  their 
centralised  administration,  friendly  society 
benefits,  and  the  substitution,  wherever  pos- 
sible, of  industrial  diplomacy  for  the  ruder 
methods  of  the  class  war."  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  most  of  us  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  watching  contemporary  events  can 
hardly  regard  this  as  a just  description  ; 
class  war  and  strikes  did  not  die  out,  and  are 
yet  witli  us,  and  industrial  diplomacy  has  not 
averted  many  conflicts.  The  era  of  arbitra- 
tion and  diplomacy  is  that  which  some  look 
forward  to  as  about  to  commence  in  the 
twentieth  century.  With  that  we  are  not 
now  concerned.  W'hat  we  desire  to  point 
out  is  that  by  the  middle  of  the  present 
century  the  history  of  trade  unionism 
had  begun  to  be  characterised  by 
the  same  features  which  mark  it  now, 
and  have  marked  it  for  some  time  past, 


though  by  reason  of  the  better  position  of 
the  artisan,  strikes  are  now  in  their  character 
rather  aggressive  than  defensive.  Into  this 
later  period  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  ; it  is 
within  the  knowledge  of  many  of  our  readers, 
in  it  there  Itave  been  numerous  sectional  and 
local  developments  of  great  importance  to 
the  interests  both  of  capita!  and  of  labour: 
and  there  have  also  sprung  up  two  schools 
of  trade  unionism,  now  popularly  known  as 
the  old  and  the  new  unionism.  These  latter 
are  facts  with  whiclr  we  are  all  of  us  daily 
reminded,  but  into  them  we  shall  not  now 
enter.  It  must  suffice  to  have  indicated 
some  points  in  the  earlier  history  of  trades 
unionism  which  are  less  likely  to  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  present  generation,  and 
which  are  more  strictly  in  tlie  nature  of 
historical  events.  But  we  may  add  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
capital  and  labour,  all  who  look  upon  history 
as  being  something  more  than  a narrative  of 
w.ars  and  of  international  conflict  with  arms 
or  pen,  will  find  in  this  volume  abundant 
food  for  consideration  and  reflection. 


NOTES. 


HE  Society  for  the  Protection  ol 
Ancient  Buildings  held  its  seven- 
teenth annual  meeting  on  Thurs- 
I day  evening,  June  14,  in  the  old 
hall  of  Clifford’s  Inn,  Fleet-street,  with 
Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  in  the  chair.  The 
adoption  of  the  Society’s  annual  report  was 
followed  by  the  reading  of  a paper  by  Mr. 
Heywood  Sumner  on  “ Protection  and  Pre- 
vention.” The  paper,  which  was  very 
short,  referred  to  the  objects  of  the 
Society  and  dealt  witli  the  necessity 
of  protecting  old  buildings  being  almost 
greater  than  that  of  objects  of  antique  art  in 
museums,  principally  on  the  ground  that  the 
buildings  were  not  removed,  but  stood  there 
in  their  original  position  as  exponents  of  the 
soul  of  a past  age  and  its  artists.  Mr. 
Sumner  lamented  the  lack  of  environment 
which  is  necessarily  attached  to  the 
exhibition  of  art  objects  in  a museum, 
and  also  regretted  the  productions  of 
the  present  day,  and  seemed  confident  that 
in  the  future  the  buildings  of  to-day 
would  scarcely  excite  sufficient  interest  to 
make  protection  in  the  future  a necessity. 
Whether  Mr.  Sumner  is  entirely  qualified  to 
pronounce  upon  this  point  may  be  open  to 
question.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper 
Mr.  William  Morris  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Sumner,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield.  The  result  of  the 
Society's  work,  which  appears  in  its  annual 
report,  gives  many  interesting  details  of  the 
ease  with  which  ignorant  committees  and 
others  can  hopelessly  disfigure  most  interest- 
ing historical  monuments  in  this  and  other 
countries.  Of  the  City  churches,  which  are 
continually  finding  work  for  the  activity  of 
the  Society,  All  Hallows  the  Great,  now 
being  demolished,  and  St.  Ethelburga,  which 
is  threatened,  are  both  mentioned,  as  are  the 
following  churches,  which,  under  the  efforts 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  are  scheduled  for 
union,  which  probably  means  the  removal  of 
one  of  them  : — St.  Edmund  the  King,  Lom- 
bard-street with  St.  Mary  Woolnoth ; St. 
Edmund  the  King  with  All  Hallows,  Lom- 
bard-street ; St.  George,  Botolph-lane,  with 
St.  Mary-at-Hill ; St.  Michael  Bassishaw, 
with  St.  Michael,  Wood-street ; St.  Ethel- 
burga, Bishopsgate,  with  St.  Helen.  An 
interesting  account  is  given  ot  the 
Old  Palace  at  Bromley-by-Bow,  which 
was  acquired  by  the  London  School 
Board,  and  completely  demolished  before  the 
Board  were  aware  that  they  possessed  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  an  Elizabethan 
mansion  constructed  on  the  E plan,  which 
was  capable  of  restoration  and  adaptation 
to  their  needs.  The  account  of  this 
transaction  will  appeal  to  Mr.  Selwyn 
Image,  who  recently  pleaded  at  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  more  artistic  environment  for 
the  scholars  of  elementary  schools,  and 
a splendid  opportunity  here  seems  to 


have  been  lost.  The  report  is  full  ot 
interesting  particulars  of  old  buildings  and 
structures  in  this  Kingdom  and  on  the 
Continent,  and  contains  also  a report  by  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke  of  the  steps  now  being  taken 
in  Egypt  for  the  preservation  of  its  monu- 
ments. As  a statement  of  facts  relating  to 
the  buildings,  the  report  is  excellent,  but  in 
rel’erence  to  certain  restoration  works  which 
have  been  carried  out  in  a thoughtful  and 
conservative  manner,  many  of  its  criticisms, 
as  usual,  arc  but  flimsy,  and  appear  intended 
to  carp  at  %vhat  has  been  done,  rather 
than  to  suggest  a better  course. 


The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Berlin 
Cathedral  was  laid  with  some  cere- 
mony on  Sunday  last,  the  Emperor.  Empress, 
and  the  Royal  Family  attending.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  German  custom,  every 
member  of  the  Royal  Family,  headed  by  the 
Emperor,  “hammered’’  the  stone  three 
times,  the  “ hammering’’  being  then  repeated 
by  tlie  Ministers,  the  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment departments,  the  officiating  clergy,  and 
finally  by  the  architect,  Professor  J.  C. 
Raschdorff.  It  is,  perhaps,  of  interest  to 
note  that,  according  to  a document  placed 
under  the  stone,  it  was  one  of  the  late 
Emperor  William’s  last  commands  that  the 
Cathedral  should  be  built  by  " the  ruler  and 
the  people  of  Prussia  to  commemorate  the 
victory  over  the  French  in  1871  and  the 
foundation  of  the  New  German  Empire.’’ 
The  design  of  the  new  Cathedral  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Builder  last  month,  together 
with  an  article  on  its  history. 


'^r'HE  traders’ representatives  in  the  House 
J.  of  Commons  have  lost  no  time  in  lay- 
ing their  views  upon  the  railway  rates  ques- 
tion before  the  new  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  A deputation  waited  upon  Mr. 
Bryce  on  Friday,  urging  him  to  strengthen 
the  Railway  Rates  Bill  brought  in  by  his 
predecessor — which  was  considered  by  them 
inadequate  to  the  occasion  — and  also 
requesting  him  to  secure  facilities  for  the 
passage  of  the  measure  through  the  House. 
Mr.  Bryce,  in  reply,  said  that  he  thought  the 
Bill  would  be  endangered  if  it  were  altered,  \ 
but,  ill  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  j 
deputation  to  get  it  passed  as  it  stood,  | 
promised  to  consider  any  suggestions  as  to 
amendments  wliich  would  not  be  likely  to  \ 
arouse  opposition.  One  result  of  this  inter-  1 
view  has  been  the  removal  of  various  amend-  ' 
ments  to  the  Government  Bill,  which  will  j 
thus  stand  a better  chance  of  an  early  second 
reading.  It  is,  however,  still  intended  to 
endeavour  to  induce  the  Government  to 
incorporate  in  their  measure  parts  of  the 
Bills  brought  in  by  Sir  James  Whitehead 
and  Sir  A.  K.  Rollit.  The  former  of  these 
Bills  deals  principally  with  the  extension  of 
the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (or  the 
Railway  Commissioners)  with  regard  to 
determining  the  reasonableness  of  rates  j 
and  Sir  Albert  Rollit’s,  with  the  composition 
of  Railway  Commission.  Mr.  Bryce  stated 
on  Friday  that  the  Government  could  best 
deal  with  the  latter  question  in  filling  up  a 
vacancy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  someone 
of  commercial  experience  will  be  appointed 
when  such  a vacancy  occurs.  I 


IT  is  satisfactory  to  find,  from  the  answer 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week,  that 
the  Department  is  alive  to  the  inconvenience 
which  the  public  suffer  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  names  of  railway  stations  are  now 
often  indistinguishable  from  advertisements. 
Mr.  Bryce,  however,  does  not  give  much 
comfort  as  regards  existing  stations,  being 
under  the  impression  that  he  has  no  juris- 
diction to  interfere  with  them.  It  is  quite 
clear  that,  if  he  is  correct  in  this  view,  then 
the  Board  of  Trade  should  bring  in  a Bill  to 
empower  it  to  regulate  the  placing  of  names 
of  stations  on  platforms,  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  and  quite  separated  from  advertise- 
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ments.  A Bill  r f a single  clause  would  be 

sufficient,  and  it  could  be  passed  through 
Parliament  without  delay  or  difficulty.  The 
railway  companies  have  shown  no  disposition 
to  look  to  the  public  convenience  in  this 
particular  matter,  and  therefore  Parliament, 
as  representing  the  public,  must  step  in. 

N example  has  recently  occurred  at 
L Hendon  of  the  unreasoning  tyranny 
to  which  contractors  and  workmen  are  sub- 
jected by  the  trade-unionism  of  to-day.  It 
appears  that  at  some  buildings  which  are 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Holloway  Bros, 
at  Hendon  Station  for  Messrs.  Schweppe  & 
Co.,  work  has  been  suspended  because  the 
bricklayers  have  discovered  that  the  foreman, 
who  has  been  engaged  on  various  works  'by 
Messrs.  Holloway  Bros,  for  the  past  ten 
years,  is  a non-society  man.  He  apparently 
saw  no  necessity  to  join  the  union,  and 
accordingly  the  bricklayers  intimated  to  the 
firm  that  they  would  cease  work  unless  the 
foreman  either  joined  the  union  or  was 
superseded.  Messrs.  Holloway  saw  no 
necessity  for  this,  and  accordingly  the  men 
ceased  work.  Since  then  the  firm  have 
advertised  for  bricklayers,  and  in  a day  or 
two  filled  up  about  one-half  the  vacant 
places.  Meanwhile  the  entrance  to  the 
works  has  formed  the  rendezvous  for  the  men 
who  have  left  their  employment  to  assemble. 
The  master  builder  is  only  bound  by  the  rules 
of  the  organisation  as  written  or  printed,  and 
we  are  informed  that  in  these  there  is  no 
stipulation  whatever  as  to  his  being  precluded 
from  employing  either  union  or  non-union 
workmen,  much  less  a foreman  of  works.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  men  have  any 
complaint  to  make  against  the  foreman 
except  the  mere  fact  that  he  does  not 
belong  to  a union,  and  on  this  pretext  work 
is  stopped  and  men  who  might  be  earning 
money  and  supporting  their  families  are 
idling  about. 


The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Uxbridge 
Rural  Sanitary  district  is  the  subject 
of  a long  report  by  Mr.  Evan  Evans  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  report  deals 
successively  with  the  conditions  of  water- 
supply  and  drainage  in  seven  areas  in  the 
district,  distinguished  as  Hillingdon  (part  of)- 
with-Cowley,  West  Drayton,  Harefield, 
Hayes,  Ickenham,  Northolt,  and  Ruislip. 
Speaking  generally,  the  district  is  roughly 
divided  into  a northern  grazing  and  meadow 
district,  situated  on  the  London  Clay  and 
Reading  Beds,  and  a southern  brick-making 
and  arable  district  situated  on  the  high-level 
gravel  and  the  brick  earth  of  the  Thames 
valley.  There  is  at  a moderate  depth  an 
abundant  supply  of  underground  water  in 
the  gravel,  and  it  is  from  shallow  wells  dug 
into  this  gravel  that  the  majority  of  tlie 
inhabitants  draw  their  supply.  Owing  to 
the  loose  texture  of  the  gravel  the  water  in 
these  wells  is  being  constantly  renewed,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  very  liable  to  be  polluted 
by  substances  soaking  into  them  from  the 
surrounding  soil,  especially  after  heavy 
showers  of  rain,  when  the  majority  are  said 
to  show  signs  of  turbidity.  They  are  nearly 
all  merely  dry-steined,  and  only  a few  are 
provided  with  proper  copings  and  covers. 
Cesspools,  cesspits,  manure  heaps,  and 
buried  privy  and  cesspool  contents  are  often 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  wells,  the 
position  of  the  latter  in  several  instances 
being  unknown  to  the  inhabitants.  Little 
use  is  made  of  shallow  wells  in  the  clay 
district  owing  to  the  inadequate  quantity  and 
unpleasant  taste  of  the  water  that  theyyield, 
and,  with  a few  exceptions,  the  inmates  of 
isolated  farmhouses  and  cottages  have  to 
content  themselves  with  water  obtained  from 
brooks,  ponds,  or  canals,  or  with  rain-water 
from  the  roofs.  The  larger  villages  possess 
supplies  from  deep  wells  sunk  into  the 
chalk,  which  wells  have  generally  been  pro- 
vided by  the  generosity  of  private  individuals 
and  are  now  kept  in  repair  by  the  sanitary 
authority ; but  there  is  no  means  ot  dis- 
tributing the  water  by  pipes  or  otherwise 


to  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  so  that 
the  area  supplied  is  necessarily  limited  to 
dwellings  within  the  comparatively  short 
distance  to  which  it  is  practicable  to  carry 
water  by  hand  Irom  the  well  ; a serious 
and  constantly  - recurring  sanitary  evil. 
There  is  nowhere  any  system  of  properly 
constructed  sewers  except  at  Harefield,  and 
a small  portion  of  Colham  Green  : and  even 
in  these  places  the  sewers  are  incomplete, 
being  only  provided  with  manholes  for 
inspection  and  without  any  means  of  flush- 
ing or  ventilation.  Tiie  remaining  portions 
of  the  district  are  either  unprovided  with 
any  means  of  sewage  disposal  or  else  have 
been  sewered  piecemeal,  highway  drains 
having  been  utilised  for  conveyi'^g  sewage, 
foul  ditches  piped  in,  and  occasional 
sections  of  glazed  socketed  pipes  laid  down 
where  the  old  culverts  have  settled  or 
become  silted  up.  Tlie  insertion  of  catcli- 
pits  along  the  course  of  the  sewers  has  con- 
verted some  ol  them  into  elongated  cess- 
pools. The  cesspools  are  generally  con- 
structed with  loose  bricks,  and  when  situated 
in  a porous  soil  they  hardly  ever  require  any 
emptying,  since  their  contents  soak  into  the 
ground.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cesspools  are  sunk  in  an  impervious  clay 
soil,  or  have  been  recently  constructed  in 
connexion  with  newly- erected  dwellings, 
and  rendered  watertight  according  to 
the  authority’s  by-laws,  no  soakage 
occurs,  but  they  tiuickly  become  full, 
and  to  prevent  their  contents  overflowing 
they  must  be  frequently  emptied.  The 
removal  of  house  refuse  is  not  undertaken 
by  the  authority,  and  the  byelaws  with 
respect  to  this  matter  are  almost  entirely 
disregarded,  with  the  result  that  large  heaps 
of  refuse  are  found  on  the  premises  of  nearly 
all  the  cottages  throughout  the  district.  It 
is  added  that  “ on  account  of  the  character  of 
the  industries  in  the  district  there  is  but  a 
slight  prospect  of  any  improvement  in  tins 
respect  in  the  more  populous  portions  unless 
the  autiiority  will  themselves  undertake  the 
removal  of  house  refuse  and  privy  contents.'' 
This  also  is  an  old  and  constantly  recurring 
evil  ill  rural  districts,  where  people  will  nol 
empty  privies  and  cesspools  at  proper 
intervals  unless  the  matter  is  compulsorily 
dealt  with  by  the  authorities. 


The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have 
framed  a scheme,  under  the  Union  of 
Benefices  (Metropolis)  Act,  i860,  for  uniting 
the  benefice  of  St.  Alban,  Wood-street,  with 
St.  Olave,  Silver-street,  and  the  benefice  of 
St.  Michael.  Wood-street,  with  St.  Mary 
Staining.  The  scheme  makes  St.  Alban  the 
parish  church  of  the  united  benefice,  and 
provides  for  the  demolition,  with  sale  of  the 
site,  of  yet  another  of  Wren’s  City  churches 
—St.  Michael's.  That  church  was  com- 
pleted in  1675  at  a cost  of  2,554/. : some 
arches  of  the  earlier  fabric  were  preserved  in 
the  west  wall.  The  interior  is  spacious  and 
well-lighted,  and  has  an  ornamented  coved 
ceiling:  in  1831  the  tower,  at  west  end, 
was  opened  to  the  body  of  the  church. 
The  east  end  is  a well-designed  e.xample 
of  a composition  often  adopted  by 
Wren  under  similar  conditions : a base- 
ment or  stylobate  carries  four  Ionic 
pilasters,  which  support  an  entablature  and 
angle-pediment ; from  the  tympanum  pro- 
jects a bracket-clock  ; between  the  pilasters 
are  three  round-headed  windows  having 
modillion  key-stones.  The  organ,  by  Elliott 
(1800),  enlarged  by  Eagles,  and  Gray  & 
Davison,  the  carved  work,  with  other  fittings, 
will  be  transferred  to  St.  Alban’s,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  by  sale  or  gitt  to  a new 
church  to  be  built  within  the  metropolitan 
district.  The  scheme  further  gives  a capital 
sum  of  600/.  for  maintaining  in  good  order 
the  disused  churchyards  of  St.  Olave  and  St. 
Mary  Staining,  one  not  exceeding  1,000/.  for 
rendering  St.  Alban’s  — designed  in  Late 
Gothic  style,  also  by  Wren,  to  replace  the 
church  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones  — more 
suitable  for  purposes  of  divine  worship,  and 
another  of  4,000/.  for  a residence  for  the  in- 


cumbent of  the  new  united  benefice.  St. 
Olave  and  Mary  Staining  churches  were  not 
rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire.  The  latter  stood 
at  the  north  end  of  Staining-lane,  next  to 
Coachmakers  Hall,  in  Oat-lane:  the  former 
in  Sliver-street,  where  its  burial-ground  has 
been  opened  to  the  public  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Public  Gardens  Association.  Stow  avers 
that  the  embalmed  head  of  James  IV.  ot 
Scotland  was  taken  out  of  his  coffin  at 
Sheen  (whither,  Weever  says,  his  body  was 
removed  from  Flodden  Field),  and  carried 
to  his  house  in  Wood-street  by  Laurence 
^ oung,  Edward  VI. ’s  master-glazier,  who 
then  had  it  buried  in  St.  Michael’s.  In 
St.  Alban’s  is  a rare  example  of  a Puritan 
hour-glass,  for  regulating  the  duration  of 
sermons ; its  brass  stand,  later  in  date,  was 
given  to  the  church  in  1685. 


T ORD  DILLON,  F.S.A.,  is  making,  we 
1 — / are  told,  a critical  examination  of  the 
Tower  armoury,  preparatory  to  a contem- 
plated re-arrangement  of  the  collection. 
This  will  be  done,  we  hope,  with  more 
careful  regard  for  matters  of  archreology  and 
fact  than  has  been  bestowed  there.  Though 
the  collection  is,  upon  the  whole,  but  a poor 
one,  it  deserves  better  treatment  in  those 
respects  at  the  hands  of  the  State.  Our 
more  immediate  concern,  however,  is  with 
existing  internal  arrangements  for  what  is  a 
very  popular  exhibition.  Some  time  ago,  as 
our  readers  will  remember,*  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  started  a fantastic  craze  for  “ doing 
something  Medimval  ” at  the  Tower,  intro- 
ducing ill-advised  pseudo-restorations  in  the 
Inner  Ward.  " Lord,”  said  Miss  Branghton, 
speaking  of  the  opera-house,  “ I thought  it 
would  have  been  quite  a fine  place— all  over 
I dont  know  what — and  done  quite  in 
taste.”  t In  1883  they  pulled  down  the 
Horse  Armoury,  built  in  1826,  along  the 
White  Tower’s  south  wall,  together  with  the 
ante-chamber  adjoining,  whence  a staircase 
had  been  made  tlirough  the  wall  into  the 
upper  crypt  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  having 
in  the  previous  year  crowded  all  the 
weapons  and  armour  into  the  upper  two 
floors  (except  the  chapel)  of  the  keep. 
A more  unsuitable  place  than  the  White 
Tower  for  such  a purpose  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  The  public,  until  lately, 
climbed  up  the  staircase  in  the  south  wall 
(it  originally  communicated  with  the  Royal 
lodgings),  passed  through  a narrow  gallery 
at  its  head,  into  the  chapel  and  so  to  the 
rooms,  including  the  Banquetting  Hall  and 
Council  Chamber,  beyond  and  above,  leaving 
by  a doorway  near  the  north-eastern  circular 
turret,  Flamsteed’s,  in  the  north  wall.  But 
now  they  both  enter  and  leave  by  the  north 
door,  which  stands  about  14  ft.  above  the 
parade-ground,  and  then  have  to  go  up  and 
down  a steep,  narrow,  badly-lighted  flight  of 
stairs  divided  by  a slight  central  rail.  Upon 
ordinary  days  this  course  is  inconvenient 
enough  : it  is  positively  dangerous  when,  as 
on  Bank  holidays,  visitors  arrive  in  their 
thousands  to  form  a continuous  throng, 
moving,  or  “circulating,”  as  best  they  can 
along  narrow  passages,  round  awkward 
corners,  through  narrow  galleries,  and  up 
and  down  newel  stairs.  Nor  do  we  see  why 
the  public  on  taking  their  tickets  should  still 
be  compelled  to  struggle  through  the  im- 
pedimenta of  a stuffy  and  very  unsavoury 
refreshment  (!)  room.  If  any  question  of 
contract  arises  there  the  sooner  such  vested 
interests  are  compounded  tor  the  better  for 
the  visitors’  comfort  and  the  credit  of  the 
authorities  responsible. 


SOME  time  since  we  published  an  article 
commenting  on  the  absurdity  and 
vulgarity  of  the  majority  of  English  designs 
tor  jewellery  and  gold  work ; illustrated  by  a 
number  of  designs  taken  from  trade  cata- 
logues. A correspondent  sends  us  an  illus- 
trated circular  of  a company  whose  special 
object  is  the  manufacture  of  imitation 


• See  the  Builder  of  Nov.  18,  iS8a  : May  10,  i88i; 
Jan.  3,  1885  : and  July  31,  1886. 
t “Evelm.-i,"’  letter  xxi. 
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diamonds,  the  use  of  which,  with  recent 
increased  excellence  in  manufacture,  is  we 
believe  becoming  much  more  common  than 
formerly.  To  our  thinking  the  wearing  of  a 
cheap  imitation,  however  good,  of  a material 
which  has  a high  value,  is  not  in  itself  in  very 
good  taste,  and  one  must  regret  to  hear  that 
English  ladies  are  taking  to  wearing  diamonds 
the  merit  of  which  is  that  “no  one  can 
tell  them  from  real  ones.”  But  the  case 
would  be  better  if  the  imitations  were 
at  least  subservient  to  artistic  design.  From 
the  subjoined  specimens,  however,  it  appears 
that  art  has  no  more  place  with  the  vendors 
of  imitation  diamonds  than  with  those  who 
deal  in  the  genuine  article.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  go  lower  in  the  scale  of  vulgarity 
in  personal  adornment  than  a brooch  of 
imitation  diamonds  made  in  the  form  of 
imitation  horse-shoes  and  a nail.  The 


I Diamond  Horseshoe  and  Nail  Brooch. 


Pearland  Diamond  “Mistletoe"  Brooch. 


New  Diamond  and  Pearl  Bracelet. 


favourite  use  of  cat’s-eyes,  according  to  the 
catalogue  referred  to,  is  to  place  them  in  the 
hinder  part  of  a toy  insect,  with  a pin  run 
through  it  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  idea 
(this  is  one  out  of  several  specimens).  A 
bungling  attempt  at  naturalistic  imitation  is 
the  best  use  to  which  the  mistletoe  plant 
can  be  put ; and  when  we  come  to 
abstract  ornament  the  “ new  diamond  or 
pearl  bracelet”  (observe  the  “new”)  is 
a delightful  example  of  the  kind  of  thing 
that  passes  for  “ design.”  There  are  a great 
many  things  just  as  bad  in  the  catalogue  in 
question ; there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 
single  thing  in  it  that  an  artist  would  like  to 
see  his  wife  or  daughters  wearing ; and  the 
catalogue  is  fortified  with  an  extract  from 
the  Queen  stating  that  the  company  “owes 
much  of  its  success  to  the  happy  artistic 
taste  which  governs  the  selection  of  all  their 
designs.  . . . The  company  have  been  at 
pains  to  revive  the  more  approved  styles  of 
jewellery,  and  it  is  the  excellence  of  design, 
coupled  with  the  best  workmanship,  that 
make  these  ornaments  so  desirable.”  That 
is  the  kind  of  teaching  in  art  which  English 
ladies  get  from  a ladies'  newspaper.  If  the 
Queen,  which  has,  we  presume,  some 
influence  among  the  readers  for  whom  it  is 
published,  would  get  an  artist  to  write  now 
and  then  upon  ladies’  ornaments  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view,  it  might  do  some- 
thing towards  teaching  English  ladies  a little 
more  of  what  design  in  ornament  really 
means,  a matter  of  which  they  are  for  the 
most  part  deplorably  ignorant.* 


• With  the  outbursts  of  demented  anger  from  jewellers  and 
their  trade  organs  which  greeted  our  former  criticism  on  the 
subject,  were  mingled  sneers  at  the  idea  of  an  architectural 
journal  pretending  to  know  anything  about  the  subject. 
These  people  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  principles 


The  exhibition  of  paintings  by  artists 
of  the  Ferrara-Bologna  School  at 
Burlington  Arts  Club  contains  a few  fine 
works  and  a good  many  curious  and 
interesting  ones.  Perhaps  the  Virgin  by 
Marco  Zoppo  (1,440-98)  may  be  included 
under  both  categories ; curious  it  certainly 
is,  and  a fine  work  of  its  class,  in  spite  of 
its  quaint  naivete.  The  Virgin  is  shown 
seated  in  an  alcove,  with  a festoon  of  natural 
foliage  hanging  above,  the  head  is  fine  and 
dignified.  There  are  some  specimens  of 
Francia  and  of  anonymous  painters  of  his 
school.  The  examples  of  Garofalo  (1,481- 
1,557),  a painter  whose  works  are  not  often 
seen  in  loan  e.xhibitions,  are  of  considerable 
interest,  perhaps  not  the  least  interesting 
feature  in  them  is  the  treatment  of  the  land- 
scapes and  distant  buildings  which  form  the 
backgrounds.  The  “ Holy  Family,”  No.  48  in 
the  catalogue,  is  a fine  though  very  conven- 
tional composition  of  figures  posed  on  a 
balcony  or  balustraded  terrace,  with  a 
hilly  landscape  and  distant  buildings  behind 
them.  Mazzolino's  “Christ  Disputing  with 
Doctors  ” (42)  is  a remarkable  little  painting, 
lor  its  colour,  grouping,  and  the  variety  of 
dramatic  expression  in  the  heads  and 
attitudes  of  the  disputants.  Correggio’s 
“ Christ  Taking  Leave  of  his  Mother  before 
the  Crucifixion  ” (50)  is  a curious  instance  of 
this  sentimental  painter's  utter  failure  to 
realise  a tragic  situation  : the  figure  of  the 
young  woman  on  the  right  is  a very  pretty 
one  ; there  is  also  an  apparent  attempt,  in 
the  evening  sky  and  twilight  landscape,  to 
produce  a landscape  setting  in  keeping  with 
the  scene.  Dosso  Dossi's  curious  and  highly- 
finished  painting  illustrating  the  Orlando 
Furioso,  with  a naked  man  wrestling  with  a 
man  in  the  foreground,  was  in  the  Burlington 
House  Loan  Exhibition  some  years  ago,  and 
we  are  glad  to  meet  with  it  again.  The 
great  work  in  the  collection  is  Dosso  Dossi’s 
grand  painting  of  “ Vertumnus  and  Pomona,” 
a work  which,  both  in  composition  and  colour, 
makes  one  think  of  Titian.  Among  the 
drawings  on  the  screens  is  a beautiful  one 
by  Francia,  an  antique  sacrifice,  more 
interesting  than  any  ot  his  paintings  that 
are  in  the  room. 


The  water-colour  exhibition  of  the 
Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society  is  a much 
better  one  than  usual.  Among  others,  a 
lady  member.  Miss  Rose  Douglas,  deals 
exceedingly  well  with  architectural  subjects, 
“ Venice  from  the  Lido”  (192),  “ The  Tower 
Bridge  ” (238),  “ The  Lamb  Inn,  Batheaston  " 
(284).  Among  the  more  noticeable  works  in 
landscape  are  Mr.  Bruhl's  “ Bullingham  on 
the  Wye"  (10);  Mr.  Hayes’s  “Berkshire 
Downs  " (88)  ; Miss  Margaret  Bernard’s 
" Etigny-Vernon  ” (170)  and  “ Port-sur- 

Yonne”  (196),  two  admirable  examples  of 
sketching  in  a broad  style;  also  the  same 
lady's  “ Bawdsey  Village,  Suffolk”  (218); 
Mr.  G.  Marks’s  “Evening  Glow”  (266) ; Mr. 
Donne’s  “Glacier  de  Vinbez ’’  (^259).  a 
large  work  which  conveys  an  impres- 
sion of  reality  and  of  careful  study  on 
the  spot ; and  the  same  artist’s  “On  Shere 
Heath  ” (293).  Signor  Giampietri  gives  a 
fine  study  of  antique  fragments  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  in  “ Roman  Memories  ” 
(92  : the  figures  do  not  improve  it),  and  a 
“View  in  the  Roman  Forum”  (320), 
treated  with  his  usual  mastery  of  archi- 
tectural detail.  Architectural  subjects  are 
pretty  numerous  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  F. 
Burgess  paints  “ Lambeth  Palace  ” (3) ; Miss 
Anne  Pedder  a “ View  of  the  Roman  Bath  at 
Bath  " (5) ; Mr.  May  “The  City  of  Florence,” 
in  a large  but  rather  hard  drawing  (36); 
Mr.  Finn  “ The  Quadrangle,  Eton  College  ” 
(156):  Mrs.  Hartshorne  gives  us  “Emanuel 
Hospital”  and  “An  Old  House  in  Chelsea” 
(296-7),  both  good  drawings.  A convenient 
innovation  in  the  catalogue  is  the  interleaving 


of  decorative  design  in  jewellery  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  architectural  ornament — it  b only  applying  the 
same  considerations  to  work  on  a smaller  scale_  and  in 
different  materiab  ; and  that  architects  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  (Burges,  for  instance)  have  been  among  the 
best  designers  of  jewellery 


of  copies  for  the  press  with  blank  pages  for 
memoranda. 


Among  the  smaller  exhibitions  now  open, 
the  collection  of  small  paintings  from 
Cairo  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes,  at  Messrs. 
Dowdeswells,  contains  some  very  remarkable 
studies  in  colour  and  method  of  execution, 
though  a good  deal  of  the  colour  is  very 
much  exaggerated  and  the  effects  somewhat 
sensational.  For  all  that,  Mr.  Menpes  always 
manages  to  harmonise  even  his  very  strong 
colour  effects,  and  he  has  developed  a 
method  of  his  own  of  painting  dark  shadow 
with  objects  half  revealed  in  it  which  is  very 
powerful  and  effective.  Among  the  more 
restrained  and  sober,  and  to  our  thinking 
more  truthful  studies  are  Nos.  3,  4,  15,  18, 
and  28,  which  are  all  admirable  as  effects  of 
local  colour  under  strong  sunlight.  Mr. 
Boughton’s  watercolour  drawings  in  illustra- 
tion of  “ Rip  Van  Winkle  ” and  the  “ Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,”  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society’s  Gallery,  lose  a good  deal  of  their 
point  and  effect  from  not  having  been 
hung  in  the  order  of  the  narratives,  as 
they  certainly  should  have  been.  Some  of 
the  Rip  Van  Winkle  series  are  very  good 
realisations  of  Irving's  fanciful  and 
imaginative  tale  ; the  Dutch  goblins  are  very 
well  pourtrayed,  and  Mrs.  Rip  Van  Winkle  is 
alarmingly  true  to  life  witliout  any  exaggera- 
tion of  character.  At  Messrs.  Goupil’s 
gallery  is  a small  collection  of  paintings  by 
Troyon,  including  a large  and  important  one, 
“ La  Valle6  de  la  Toucques,"  which  however 
in  the  higher  qualities  of  art  is  not  equal  to 
two  smaller  compositions,  No.  6,  “Sheep  on 
the  Downs,”  and  No.  17,  “ Fisherwoman,”  a 
very  fine  work,  in  which  a single  figure  is 
plodding  over  a bleak  moor  to  the  sea  ; 
there  is  a remarkable  unity  and  individuality 
of  character  and  conception  about  both 
these,  though  we  are  told  the  latter,  perhaps 
the  best  thing  in  the  room,  is  of  very  inferior 
commercial  value  to  most  of  the  others, 
because — there  are  no  cattle  in  it,  and  the 
popular  verdict  has  settled  it  that  Troyon  is 
a “ cattle  - painter.”  Such  is  popular 
criticism  as  expressed  through  the  purse. 


WE  observe  from  the  last  number  of  the 
Institute  Journal  that  the  sum  of 
200/.  is  required  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
brickwork,  and  that  only  a very  small  por- 
tion of  this  amount  is  subscribed.  The 
object  of  the  experiments  is  to  determine  the 
strength  of  brickwork  when  built,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  experiments  on  the  crushing 
strength  of  single  bricks.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  so  important  a practical  work  will  not 
be  allowed  to  fail  for  want  of  funds  to  carry 
it  out.  Even  those  architects  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Institute  might,  we  should 
imagine,  support  with  their  subscriptions  an 
undertaking  which  is  of  interest  to  every 
architect. 


THE  ANTWERP  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The  Antwerp  International  Exhibition  was 
opened  early  in  May,  but,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
such  shows,  it  was  far  from  being  ready  on  the 
day  of  its  inauguration.  Six  weeks  have  now 
elapsed,  and  though  there  is  certainly  a great 
improvement  many  gaps  are  yet  observable.  We 
are,  however,  now  at  least  able  to  see  if  the 
Exhibition  is  worth  visiting  or  not,  and  if  the 
architect  visitor  in  the  first  place  will  find  any- 
thing calling  for  his  special  attention  there. 

Antwerp  is,  at  all  times,  worth  a visit,  and 
if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  the 
Exhibition  gives  us  for  visiting  this  old  city,  and 
after  spending  our  forenoons  over  what  is  worth 
seeing,  consider  the  Exhibition  as  a recreative 
lounge  for  the  afternoon  and  evening,  we 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  our  visit 
to  Belgium.  Antwerp,  without  its  exhibition, 
is  a dull  place  as  soon  as  sight  - seeing  is 
over,  and  the  Exhibition,  as  a whole,  is  purely  a 
fair,  which  in  itself  is  devoid  of  any  serious 
raison  delre  or  special  attraction.  Consider  the 
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old  city  to  be  the  reason  of  your  visit  to  Antwerp, 
and  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  gardens,  music, 
and  minor  sights  of  a fair  at  your  disposal. 
Otherwise,  if  it  was  the  Exhibition  which  enticed 
you  to  Belgium,  you  may  suddenly  remember 
that  there  is  a Crystal  Palace  near  London  which 
can  also  boast  of  a motley  collection  of  stalls,  and 
you  will  probably  regret  your  passage  money. 

The  Exhibition,  as  such,  is  a farce  ; as  a non- 
descript fair  it  certainly  has,  however,  some  good 
points.  We  again  see  how  tired  the  trades  are  of 
the  continued  so-called  minor  “general  inter- 
national ” exhibitions,  and  how  the  various 
countries  are  generally  only  represented  at  them 
by  firms  who  have  some  special  object  in  view, 
or  who  are  sure  of  doing  a trade  in  some  cheap 
novelty.  It  was  most  fortunate  for  the  Antwerp 
executive  that  there  were  a number  of  exhibits 
from  the  Chicago  Fair  ready  for  re-use.  Many  a 
case  homeward-bound  to  Germany  will  have  had 
a six  months’  stay  at  Antwerp,  and  it  is  just  among 
the  exhibits  thus  detained  that  we  find  the  few 
redeeming  points  in  an  otherwise  unsatisfactory 
chaos. 

Practically,  the  only  three  exhibits  of  special 
interest  to  an  architect  are  the  collections  sent  by 
the  Municipalities  of  Paris,  Leipsic,  and  Hamburg. 
These  collections  are  interesting  in  themselves, 
andgivean  excellent  picture  of  the  work  donein  the 
respective  cities.  There  are  also  to  be  found  here 
and  there  some  architectural  drawings  attached  to 
special  trade  exhibits,  such  as  that  of  the  Galatz 
grain  stores,  but  nothing  of  any  importance.  An 
International  Art  Exhibition,  which  is  being  held 
in  connexion  with  the  general  exhibition,  contains 
further  specimens,  but,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, even  these  are  not  representative  either  of 
the  country  or  the  men  who  have  sent  them. 
The  Exhibition  buildings  themselves  are  of  the 
poorest  kind,  and  only  remarkable  for  the  pretty 
and  inexpensive  way  some  of  the  ceilings  have 
been  treated  with  colour  and  drapery.  The 
sole  redeeming  point  outside  the  actual 
Exhibition  halls  is  a reproduction  of  a 
piece  of  Old  Antwerp,  which  is  as  per- 
fect as  a model  of  this  kind  can  be. 
The  visitor  may  come  across  some  building 
materials,  sanitary  exhibits,  furniture,  and  the 
like ; but  owing  to  the  indescribable  confusion 
which  marks  the  arrangement  of  the  stalls,  and 
the  absence  of  a good  catalogue,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  space  to  their  description,  or 
any  comments  upon  them.  Messrs.  Hampton’s 
elaborate  exhibit  representing  Hatfield  Hall, 
however,  calls  for  remark.  It  is  the  same  one 
that  was  at  Chicago,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see 
that  a very  good  position  has  been  given  it. 

To  go  into  details  as  far  as  the  architec- 
tural exhibits  are  concerned,  we  would,  in  the 
lirst  place,  speak  of  the  Paris  collection.  It 
consists  of  a large  number  of  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, maps,  models,  and  books,  systema- 
tically arranged  in  some  half-dozen  rooms. 
Everything  of  importance  referring  to  the 
municipal  life  of  the  French  capital  is  represented 
in  this  collection,  and  what  is  more,  in  such  a way 
as  to  be  sufficiently  instructive  for  the  student  and 
yet  not  tiring  to  the  layman.  Our  local  authorities 
can  well  consider  the  collection  a model  one 
in  case  they  ever  have  to  arrange  a similar  show, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  able 
to  equal  it,  not  only  in  disposition  but  in  the 
excellence  of  the  actual  exhibits.  We  practically 
find  the  same  exhibits  which  were  shown  in  the 
Municipal  Pavilion  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and 
to  which  we  devoted  a long  article  in  the  Builder 
for  June  15,  1889.  Among  things  not  exhibited  on 
that  occasion,  or  not  mentioned,  are  the  series  of 
photographs  showing  specimens  of  the  various 
classes  of  buildings  to  be  found  in  Paris,  and  its 
chief  ornaments — z.c.,  its  fountains,  monuments, 
&c.  Full  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  at  least 
one  of  every  class  of  hospital  in  Paris  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  collection  ; the  workhouses,  asylums,  and 
shelters  of  the  capital  are  treated  in  the  same 
way,  but  with  additional  sets  of  water-colour 
sketches  illustrating  their  actual  working,  and 
showing  the  types  of  patients  or  waifs,  as  the  case 
may  be,  that  use  these  public  institutions.  The 
central  “disinfecting  station”  is  shown  in  a 
drawing  ; there  are  some  highly-coloured  views  of 
the  crematorium,  with  the  necessary  large-scale 
drawings  explaining  the  engineering  detail  in  it. 
The  working  of  the  Fire  Brigade  is  shown  by 
maps,  photographs,  and  models  of  engines,  and 
there  are  also  plans  of  a fire-station.  The  series 
of  drawings  are  completed  with  some  showing  a 
new  slaughter-house,  and  a set  sent  by  the  Prison 
Department.  An  extensive  library  and  a reading- 
room  has  been  found  space  for  in  connexion  with 
the  collection,  and  is  open  for  both  students  and 
amateurs. 


The  Hamburg  exhibits,  which  are  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  drawings  and  photographs,  occupy 
the  walls  of  a hall  containing  the  valuable  collec- 
tion of  models  of  Atlantic  liners  belonging  to  the 
Hanse  port.  They  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Paris  sets,  represent  all  the  departments  of  the 
municipality,  but  practically  only  what  we  should 
call  the  Board  of  Works,  an  office  with  which  the 
name  of  the  engineer-in-chief,  Herr  Andreas 
Meyer,  has  now  for  so  many  years  been  pro- 
minently associated.  Hence  the  Hamburg  exhibits 
prim-irily  refer  to  the  road-making,  the  bridge- 
building,  and  the  harbour  works  of  the  city. 
These  latter  are  of  special  interest  to  architects, 
owing  to  the  unique  way  in  which  the  most  com- 
monplace structure  has  always  received  an  appro- 
priate architectural  treatment.  In  connexion  with 
the  exhibits  referring  to  Hamburg  road-making  we 
find  excellent  illustrations  of  lamp-posts,  railings, 
shelters,  signboards,  and  the  like.  Of  the  many 
bridges  illustrated,  the  new  one  over  the  Elbe 
takes  the  first  place.  The  bridge-heads  are  in 
the  so-called  “Pomeranian”  style;  the  cost  of 
the  structure  was  about  125,000/,  and  the  three 
chief  spans  measure  96  metres  each.  The  plans 
and  drawings  describing  the  harbour  works  are 
supplemented  by  some  elaborate  pen-and-ink  re- 
presentations of  the  chief  warehouses  on  the  quays, 
the  various  offices,  customs  stations,  and  emigrant 
shelters.  The  brickwork  throughoutshowsauniform 
“Pomeranian”  treatment,  and  the  construction 
everywhere  the  same  combinations  of  steel,  iron, 
and  vaulting  which  have  been  proved  to  be  so 
dangerous  at  the  large  Hamburg  warehouse  fires 
of  1892  and  1893.  Taken  as  a whole,  the 
Hamburg  collection  can  be  safely  classed  as 
second  to  that  of  the  Paris  as  far  as  the  archi- 
tectural student  is  concerned.  It  is  a pity, 
however,  that  it  is  not  a more  complete  one. 

Leipsic  is  well  represented  with  a fine  set  of 
perspectives  and  plans  explaining  its  most  pro- 
minent municipal  buildings.  The  drawings  are 
not  classed  according  to  departments,  nor  is  any 
attempt  made  to  show  the  working  of  any  sepa- 
rate section  of  the  municipality.  The  collection 
is  essentially  an  architectural  exhibit,  and  we 
may  even  say  the  contribution  of  an  individual 
artist — i.c.,  the  Leipsic  city  architect,  Herr  Hugo 
Licht.  His  new  museum,  his  market  halls, 
“Scotland  Yard,”  and  slaughter-houses,  and  his 
design  for  a new  town  hall,  are  all  to  be  seen  at 
Antwerp,  and  form  a striking  example  of  the 
power  a foreign  building  official  often  has  to 
beautify  or  mar  his  town.  There  are  few  cities 
where  a decade  has  seen  so  many  new  public 
buildings  as  Leipsic,  and  few  where  the  majority 
are  so  successfully  designed  as  in  this  Saxon 
town.  This  is  the  more  notable  if  we  remember 
that  a German  city  architect  has  even  more  office 
routine  and  red-tapeism  to  attend  to  than  his 
English  confrere,  and  that. Herr  Licht’s  designs, 
nevertheless,  show  so  much  individuality  that  the 
merest  amateur  will  at  once  recognise  his  hand  in 
the  drawings  of  any  one  of  them. 

We  will  not  refer  in  detail  to  the  drawings 
exhibited  in  connexion  with  trade  exhibits, 
excepting,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  even  a com- 
pany in  distant  Saigon  is  represented  in  an  odd 
corner  by  drawings  of  the  Governor’s  Palace  and 
other  public  offices,  and  that  the  many  iron 
foundries  exhibiting  send  valuable  drawings,  such 
as  the  design  of  the  railway  station  at  Saragossa 
and  the  pier  at  Blankenberg.  The  few  archi- 
tectural exhibits  in  the  International  Art  Show 
are  scarcely  more  interesting.  England  is  repre- 
sented only  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler,  who  has  sent 
drawings  of  some  interiors,  a cottage  and 
a country  house.  Of  some  thirty  French 
drawings  we  came  across,  M.  Albert  Ballu's 
design  for  the  Bucharest  Flouses  of  Parlia- 
ment was  the  most  important.  He  also 
exhibited  drawings  of  the  Palais  de  Justice 
at  Charleroi  and  some  of  the  pavilions  he  erected 
at  the  last  Paris  Exhibition.  M.  Deglane  and 
M.  Normand  sent  some  excellent  classical  studies. 
The  most  important  Belgian  exhibit  is  a model  of 
the  new  Antwerp  Customs  House,  designed  by 
M.  Scliadde  ; the  others,  as  was  the  case  at 
Brussels  Triennial  Salon  last  year,  are  apparently 
only  sent  by  students  or  advertisers.  The  seniors 
of  the  profession  have  again  kept  aloof,  and  to 
this  fact  we  must  also  ascribe  the  poor  show  made 
by  other  countries  which  might  have  been  ready 
to  contribute  if  a business-like  invitation  had  been 
issued  by  some  leading  Belgian  architects. 

Outside  the  Exhibition  Halls,  as  said  above, 
we  find  some  excellent  models  of  Dutch  work, 
representing  “Old  Antwerp.”  The  grouping  is 
perfect  and  the  effect  obtained  by  a judicious 
combination  of  timber,  plaster,  paint,  and 
wrought-iron  as  “natural”  as  possible.  “Old 
Antwerp  ” has  two  main  roads  called  Exchange- 


street  and  Chapel-street,  a nurriber  of  alleys,  a fine 
market-place,  and  even  a miniature  common. 
There  is  a chapel,  a town  hall,  an  Exchange,  and 
an  onen-air  theatre,  an  old  gateway,  and  more 
than  seventy  houses  of  all  classes  and  periods.  It 
would  lead  too  far  to  attempt  here  a description 
in  detail  ; it  will  suffice  to  say  that  every 
model  has  been  carefully  designed  to  accord 
with  some  historical  structure,  and  hence  the 
whole  forms  a thoroughly  reliable  encyclopredia 
for  the  student,  who  will  find  any  particulars  he 
may  require  in  a well-illustrated  handbook  pub- 
lished by  M.  E.  Lyon-Claesen,  of  Brussels.  For 
ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  visitors  Old 
Antwerp  will  probably  be  the  piice  de  risisiance 
at  the  Exhibition.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
pleasing  exhibit  at  this  nondescript  fair  if  we 
except  the  International  Art  Show,  practically  an 
independent  concern,  of  which  we  may  speak  of 
at  a later  date,  when  the  “ hanging  ” has  been 
completed. 

\ \ 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  LINCOLN  AND 
NOTTS  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY 
AT  HORNCASTLE. 

The  Lincoln  and  Nottingham  Architectural 
Society  held  their  annual  gathering  on  the  6th 
and  7th  inst.  at  Horncastle.  The  attendance 
was  good,  the  weather  fine,  and  though  the 
churches  visited  were,  on  the  whole,  not  of  the 
first  order  of  excellence,  and  too  many  of  them 
had  suffered  from  long  neglect  in  past  years,  and 
too  drastic  restoration  in  the  last  half-century, 
none  of  them  were  without  interest.  The  director 
of  the  excursions  and  organiser  of  the  meeting 
generally  was  the  Rev.  J.  Conway  Walter,  of 
Langton.  The  description  of  the  churches,  for- 
merly undertaken  by  the  late  much-lamented 
Bishop  Trollope,  was  given  by  Precentor 
Venables.  As  is  too  often  the  case  in  these  ex- 
cursions, too  much  was  included  in  the  scheme, 
and  though  it  was  found  necessary  to  omit  several 
places  marked  out  for  a visit,  the  time  allotted  to 
each  was  insufficient  for  more  than  a brief  ex- 
amination. Just  as  one  was  beginning  to  make 
out  the  plan  and  history  of  the  church,  the  bugle 
sounded,  and  the  cavalcade  was  once  more  in 
motion,  leaving  it  half  seen.  On  another  occa- 
sion we  should  recommend  attempting  less,  and 
seeing  it  more  thoroughly. 

The  part  of  Lincolnshire  visited  was  the  Wold 
district  lying  to  the  south-west  of  Lincoln, 
between  Horncastle,  Alford,  and  Spilsby.  The 
steep  hills  and  wide  views  over  the  chalk  and 
greensand  ranges  were  a complete  corrective 
to  the  ordinary  idea  of  the  county  as  “all  fogs, 
and  fens,  and  flats.”  The  county,  though  too 
bare  of  wood,  is  decidedly  attractive,  and  the 
little  villages,  often  lying  in  a quiet  scoop  of  the 
wolds,  with  their  thatched  cottages  and  gay 
gardens,  clustering  round  the  grey,  low-towered 
church,  such  as  no  land  but  England  can  show, 
were  charming.  But  as  we  have  already  said, 
this  district  of  Lincolnshire,  in  spite  of  some 
notable  exceptions,  such  as  Bolingbroke  and 
Tattershall,  is  not  rich  in  church  architecture. 
While  no  county  in  England  can  show  finer 
churches,  few  counties  contain  a larger  proportion 
of  poor  ones.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Wold 
district,  where  the  excursions  lay.  Originally* 
for  the  most  part  small  edifices,  with  no  sump 
tuousness  of  detail,  bespeaking  a poor  and  sparse 
population,  in  no  part  of  England  probably  had 
they  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a more  miserable 
state  of  decay  and  squalor  during  the  last  dreary 
century.  A collection  of  drawings  taken  f 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1790,  by  a French 
artist,  of  all  the  churches  of  Lincolnshire, 
recovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope, 
and  now  preserved  at  Revesby,  shows  that 
they  were  at  that  time  mostly  dilapidated, 
deprived  of  almost  all  architectural  features,  the 
windows  blocked  or  replaced  by  square-headed 
openings  with  wooden  casements,  chancels  and 
aisles  pulled  down  and  the  arches  built  up,  the 
roofs  lowered,  and  the  crumbling  walls  patched 
with  brick,  while  not  a few  had  lost  all  ecclesias- 
tical semblance,  and  were  reduced  to  mere 
thatched  hovels,  with  a tottering  pigeon-cot_  for 
the  bell,  though  even  that  was  sometimes  wanting. 
The  attempts  at  repair  had,  architecturally  speak- 
ing, only  made  bad  worse,  and  while  probably 
rendering  the  buildings  weathertight,  and  making 
the  decencies  of  public  worship  not  quite  hope- 
less, bad  made  sore  havoc  of  all  features  of 
antiquity.  Some  of  the  churches  having  sunk  too 
low  to  be  capable  of  repair  had  been  taken  down 
and  replaced  by  small  square  rooms,  often 
without  a pretence  at  a chancel,  with  round- 
headed  windows,  ai^d  ft  mean  little  bell-cot 
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at  the  west  end.  Very  few  specimens  of  the 

former  state  of  things  now  remain.  The  two 
Marehams— “On  the  Hill”  and  “le-Fen”; 
Wilksby,  an  entirely  useless  red  brick  church,  or 
rather  hovel,  which  we  hope  may  soon  cease  to 
disfigure  the  landscape  ; Bag-Enderby,  a small 
and  grievously  mutilated  church,  with  a curiously 
carved  font  and  many  capabilities,  the  tower, 
having  its  date  1407,  and  the  name  of  its  builder, 
Alwin,  of  Enderby,  given  by  his  memorial  slab  • 
the  very  curious  church  of  East  Kirkby,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  most  grievously  patched 
and  dilapidated  of  those  visited,  full  of  curious 
things  : and  a few  others,  still  exist  to  illustrate 
the  former  stale  of  things.  Throughout  the  district 
restoration  has  been  busy,  and  though, 
necessarily,  some  mischief  has  been  done,  and 
the  churches  have  lost  their  ancient  look, 
and  been  smoothed  down  into  uninteresting 
decency,  yet  the  mischief  is  less  than  in  some 
other  parts,  leaving  less  to  lament  and  more  to 
condone.  The  chief  restorer  has  been  the  late 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  of  whose  work  the 
church  of  South  Ormesby  is  a very  creditable 
e.xample.  This  church  was  one  of  the  best 
visited.  Standing  on  a green,  sloping  hillside 
m a well-timbered  park,  the  pinnacles  of  its 
I erpendicular  tower,  and  the  double  gables  of 
Its  Decorated  chancel  and  chantry,  overlook- 
ing the  cottages  of  the  little  village  below,  with 
the  red-bnck  Hall  and  shining  lake  hard  by,  com- 
bine to  form  a charming  picture  of  English 
manorial  life  as  it  once  was,  before  the  ruin  of 
agriculture  and  the  fall  of  rents  had  made 
absenteeism  so  common.  Mr.  [ames  Fowler 
was  also  the  builder  of  the  new  church  of 
Moorby.  It  was  an  early  work  of  his,  Mr 
Banks  Stanhope  bearing  the  cost.  The  wails  are 
banded  in  red  brick  and  green  sandstone,  not 
with  a happy  effect,  and  there  is  a miserably 
attenuated  turret  and  spirelet  at  the  north-west 
comer.  Mr.  howler  lived  to  do  much  better  woik 
The  new  church  at  Revesby,  replacing  a 
miserable  building  of  the  meeting-house  type  is 
a very  pleasing  work  in  the  Late  Decorated 
style,  by  an  architect  of  the  same  name,  Mr  C 
Hodgson  Fowler,  of  Durham.  This  also  is  due 
to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Banks  Stanhope,  and  of 
his  late  relative,  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope.  It  has  a 
north  atsle,  with  a well-proportioned  arcade,  well 
develop^  chancel,  and  a western  tower  and 
sprre  The  wrndows  are  Decorated  ; those  of 
the  chancel  of  the  Flamboyant  type.  Thoush  in 
""‘■cisnr-e.^-.,  the  chancel 
sufiers  rn  outlrne  by  the  gabled  corner  l.uttresses 
berng  kept  too  low— Revesby  Church  affords  an 
enconragttrg  e.xample  of  the  power  of  a modern 
^chrtect  to  throw  himself  into  the  spirit  of 
Medirevil  work,  without  any  servile  copying 
Under  the  tower  and  in  the  vestry  are  preservld 
fragments  of  carved  work  from  the^  ancient 
in  the  walls 

of  the  lately-demolished  edifice,  which  make  one 

buildi’nr  ‘*’4  wchitecturaJ  glories  of  that 

building  The  encaustic  Ides  of  the  sanctuary, 
of  singular  beauty  and  unusual  design,  are  copiS 

Cistocfantl.t;'’"  “'‘t 

At  New  Bolingbrokewe  have  another  example 
of  Mr.  Tames  Fowler  s skill  as  a restorer.  It  was 
oneof  his  latest  works,  and  certainlyone  of  his  best. 
The  existing  church  is  only  the  south  aisle  of  a 
much  larger  church,  probably  erected  by  John  of 
Gaum  on  his  becoming  possessed  of  theLranor 
by  his  marriage  to  his  cousin  Blanche,  of 

and  e?ane  I ” "nve,  north  aisle, 

and  chancel  corresponded  in  style  and  dimensions 

itn's  been 

exeemiof  ‘'tIi'  ' ‘“'“‘'^>'>1=  b°th  in  design  and 
execution.  The  small  portion  surviving  is  well 

nr  n f fauUless  exLpiro 

n ™ ' “E  destruction  of  the 

EiL’  ^ out,  and  a small  north 

aisle  erected  corresponding  in  style.  The  four 
arches  of  the  arcade  are  full  ind  well  pro 
porlioned,  the  mouldings  being  continuous 

s]o„rf'=r;.'s"israr‘LC^snVd”nd 

[hVt"  =<;f*the“rc'w‘"ntd; 

fatir  ttan  P^P^odicular  building, 

l«er  than  the  existing  church,  and  hardly  worthy 

C'ltrous  historic  Castle  of  Bolin-broke 

nr.  title,  little  but  the  site  remains.  The  irregular 
arch,  protected  by  a moat  and  earthworks  sLws 

rbit'm® wafr“’'  “"d  there 

dit  of  walling  peeping  out ; the  spade  and 


pickaxe  are  required  to  develop  its  original  plan, 
an  interesting  but  laborious  work,  which  the 
‘ Duchy  ” might  well  undertake.  Jfay  we  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  new  Chancellor, 
Lord  Tweedmouth  ? 

The  excursion  practically  ended  with  the  fine 
church  of  Coningsby  and  the  grand  castle  and 
church  of  Tattershall ; both  of  these  latter  are  of 
the  same  age,  the  work  of  the  same  founder,  and 
each  first-rate  examples  of  their  respective  class. 
Coningsby,  the  victim  of  an  unhappy  restoration 
some  years  bacli,  which  ruined  the  stately  range 
of  lancets  m the  clearstory,  and  added  a frippery 
apsidal  chancel — 


Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne," 
is  still  a fine  church,  chiefly  Early  English.  The 


. . w..,  i:^iigusn.  1 ne 

chief  feature  is  the  Perpendicular  western  tower, 
standing  on  open  arches  to  the  north  and  south 
and  with  traceried  circles  to  the  east  and  west’ 
The  stonework  is  excellent,  and  the  large  amount 
of  unbroken  wall  adds  much  to  its  quiet  dignity. 

Coningsby  is  only  separated  by  a stretch  of 
green  meadows  from  the  very  remarkable  build- 
ings at  Tattershall,  with  which  its  tall  grey 
tower  groups  admirably.  The  church  and  castle 
of  Tattershall  were  both  built  by  I.ord  Cromwell 
Treasurer  of  Henry  \T.,  who  died  in  1455,  before 
either  of  them  was  finished.  In  the  comple- 
tion of  the  church  William  of  Waynflete 
the  founder  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford, 
was  concerned.  His  arms  appear  on  the  porch, 
and  some  points  of  similarity  between  the 
two  buildings  may  be  traced.  It  is  rare  to  find 
two  contemporaneous  buildings  close  together 
each  so  complete  in  its  style,  and  etch  so  free 
from  all  admixture  of  architecture  of  earlier  date 
The  cruciform  church,  founded  for  a provost 
and  collegiate  body,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
noblest  examples  of  Perpendicular  in  its  purest 
form.  Erected  at  one  effort,  it  consists  of  a 
stately  nave  of  six  lofty  arches  rising  from  slender- 
shafted  pier.>;,  with  bases  raised  high  above  its 
floor,  with  clearstory  windows  in  pairs  above 
each  arch,  and  a low-pitched  roof,  now  in  very 
bad  repair,  and  requiring  early  attention. 

The  tower  opens  into  the  nave  by  a noble  belfry 
arch  with  continuous  mouldings.  Great  dignity  is 
given  to  the  church  by  the  elevation  of  the  nave 
being  continued  tlirough  the  transepts  and  chancel 
the  side  windows  of  the  latter  being  the  whole 
height  of  the  lofty  walls.  The  tracery  of  the 
windows,  though  rigid  and  formal,  is  excellent  for 
Its  style,  ^\hen  filled  with  stained  glass  which 
was  only  removed  in  1757  (having  been  un- 
warrantably made  a gift  of  bv  the  Lord  Fortescue 
to  the  Earl  of  Exeter  for  the  decoration  of  St. 
Martins,  Stamford,  the  greater  part  having  been 
lost  or  smashed  in  the  transit},  the  effecr  must 
have  been  one  of  surprising  magnificence.  Its 
chancel  is  the  only  part  of  the  church  used  for 
services,  and  is  divided  by  a stone  rood-loft  from 
the  nave,  the  effect  of  which  is  much  enhanced 
by  Its  area  being  left  entirely  unencumbered  by 
seating,  the  only  piece  of  furniture  being  a 
dilapidated  pulpit  on  a fine  carved  base.  A 
magnificen  t but  sorely-mutilated  series  of  brasses  is 
collected  in  the  north  transept,  prudently  kept 
inaccessible  to  any  but  privileged  visitors.  The 
peatly-needed  restoration  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Bodley  & Gamer,  but  the  cost 
will  be  enormous,  and  the  resources  of  the  parish 
are  entirely  unequal  to  the  work. 

Tattershall  Castle  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description  even  if  our  space  allowed  it.  Built 
about  the  same  time  as  Hurslmonceaux  in  Sussex 
it  presents  likewise  a magnificent  example  of 
Medireval  brickwork,  with  stone  dressings. 
Though  built  not  so  much  for  defence  as 
for  baronial  grandeur  it  preserves  the  old 
outline,  which  is  distinctly  that  of  a Norman 
keep.  The  entrances  are  all  on  one  side 
defended  by  machicolations  in  the  topmost 
parapet.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  castle  was 
ever  completed,  or  whether  the  building  was 
arrested  by  the  death  of  Lord  Cromwell.  Within 
each  of  the  four  stories  contains  a large  central 
chamber,  with  huge  fireplaces,  richly  sculptured 
with  armorial  bearings.  The  upper  corridors  are 
delicately  vaulted  in  brick,  the  ribs  and  bosses 
being  of  the  same  material.  Every  detail  of  the 
architecture  has  been  most  carefully  studied,  and 
few  buildmgs  of  the  date  will  better  reward  careful 
examination.  In  common  with  the  castles 
generally  throughout  England,  Tattershall  was 
slighted,  /.f'.,  gutted  and  rendered  intiefensible 
by  order  of  Parliament  during  llie  Conimon- 
nealth,  but  it  was  so  well  built  and  the  material 
so  imperishable  that,  though  roofless,  it  continues 
in  an  excellent  state  of  repair. 

other  places  visited  we  may  mention 
that  Somersby,  Lord  Tennyson’s  birthplace,  has 


an  almost  unique  example  of  a churchyard  cross, 
with,  tapering  stem  and  gabled  tabernacle,  ex- 
hibiting the  Passion  on  one  side  and  the  Virgin 
and  Child  on  the  other,  in  excellent  preservation. 
The  interest  of  the  little  church  has  been  restored 
away.  Its  low  square  lower  has  been  made  still 
lower  by  decapitation  : green  sandstone  wastes 
rapidly,  and  the  belfry  stories  having  become 
unsafe  they  were  taken  down  to  save  the  cost  of 
repairs.  ^ The  church  of  Scrivelsby,  the  home 
and  burial  place  of  the  Dymockes  Champions 
of  England,  presents  a singular  example  of 
the  addition  of  a short  I’erpendicvlar  chancel 
at  the  ^ end  of  one  of  Early  English  date. 
The  original  chancel  arch  has  been  taken  down 
and  the  piscina  removed  to  its  corresponding 
place  in  the  later  wall.  The  church  has  suffered 
greviously  from  a drastic  restoration,  which  has 
only  spared  the  arcades. 

, lo  sum  up,  the  churches  visited  were  generally 
plain  buildings  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
arcades  being  chiefly  of  that  style.  Of  Decorated 
the  best  specimens  were  the  naves  of  Horncastle, 
a spacious  and  well-proportioned  town  church, 
but  with  no  special  points  of  interest,  and  largely 
restored,  and  of  East  Kirkby,  where  the  over-tall 
piers  push  the  arches  up  too  high ; and  the 
chancel  of  Ilaltham,  w Inch  has  a large  and  rather 
coarsely-worked  east  window  of  flowing  tracery, 
loo  big  for  the  gable  end  in  which  it  is  set,  a 
couple  of  low  side  windows,  ami  a curious  little 
corner  piscina  set  in  the  angle  of  a window-jamb, 
a little  column  supporting  the  two  arched  open- 
ings at  right  angles  to  one  another.  As  is 
commonly  the  case,  most  of  the  churches  had  some 
Perpendicular  windows,  and  Horncastle  a Per- 
pendicular clerestory,  but  the  only  complete 
church  of  the  style  was  the  magnificent  example 
at  lailershall  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
ihe  towers,  of  every  style,  are  universally  low 
and  square,  and  generally  destitute  of  pinnacles. 
There  is  some  screen  work  at  East  Kirkby, 
Scrivelsly,  and  Haltham,  and  at  the  first-named 
church  a curious  small  Easter  sepulchre,  showing 
a recess  wiih  carved  back,  containing  kneeling 
figures  of  the  three  Marys  carrying  their  caskets 
ot  Spices,  and  a piscina  with  drain  projecting  from 
its  base. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


At  the  business  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  on  the  i ith  inst., 
after  the  scrutineers'  report  on  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Council  for  the  year  of  office 
1894-95  been  read  (we  quote  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute),  Mr.  Charles  Barry, 
F.S.A.,  Past  President,  moved,  and  Mr.  John 
Slater  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring 
President,  Mr.  J.  Maevicar  Anderson,  who,  in 
accordance  with  rule,  remained  in  the  chair  until 
the  close  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Barr>-  spoke  of  the  extreme  value  of  the 
services  that  Mr.  Anderson  had  rendered  during 
the  three  years,  not  altogether  uneventful,  which 
he  had  served  as  President  of  the  Institute— three 
years^  which  had  included  within  their  scope 
questions  of  no  little  interest  to  the  profession  of 
architects  as  well  as  to  the  status  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  _ Anderson,  in  his  position,  and  with  the 
dignity  of  his  position,  and  with  that  geniality, 
ability,  and  courtesy  for  which  he  was 
unmistakably  distinguished,  had  been  enabled  to 
render  them  very  large  services  indeed.  He  had 
occupied  the  chair  with  absolute  distinction,  and 
he  had  bequeathed  to  his  successor,  .Mr.  Penrose, 
a burden  and  a responsibility  which  were  not 
light. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  in  seconding  the  vote,  en- 
dorsed Mr.  Barry’s  remarks,  and  referred  to  the 
immense  debt  which  the  Institute  owed  to  the  out- 
going President,  Mr.  Anderson,  whu,  not  alone  in 
the  chair  of  the  Institute,  but  in  that  of  the 
Council,  had  presided  with  an  urbanity  and  with 
a sen.se  of  justice  that  could  not  be  too  highly 
praised.  It  was  no  easy  task  for  any  President 
to  follow  in  the  steps  of  their  previous  President, 
Mr.  Materhouse,  and  it  appeared  to  him  (the 
.speaker)  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  signs  of  Mr. 
Anderson’s  ability,  suavity,  and  general  fitness  for 
the  Presidentshij)  of  the  Institute  that  he  had 
been  no  unworthy  successor  of  Mr.  Alfred  Water- 
house. 

Mr.  Maevicar  Anderson,  acknowledging  the 
vole,  passed  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  said 
that  the  words  used  by  .Mr.  Barry  and  .Mr.  Slater 
had  been  not  merely  complimenlary,  but  so  far 
beyond  what  the  occasion  required  that  it  became 
diflicult  to  reply  to  them.  He  might  say,  how- 
ever, that  his  connexion  with  the  Institute  had 
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not  been  one  of  yesterday.  He  could  recall  many 
years  of  arduous,  very  agreeable,  and  pleasant 
work  in  various  posts  he  had  occupied  by  their 
courtesy.  When,  three  years  ago,  they  in  their 
goodness  thought  fit  to  elect  him  to  the  position 
which  he  had  always  looked  upon  as  the  highest 
honour  that  one  could  rise  to  in  the  profession, 
he  remembered  saying  that  he  trusted,  even 
coming  after  so  distinguished  a predecessor  as 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  to  be  able  to  hand 
down  the  traditions  of  the  Institute  without 
sullying  or  tarnishing  their  glory;  and  he  could 
honestly  say  that  neither  time,  thought,  nor 
study  had  been  spared  in  trying  to  do  so  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  He  would  fain  hope  that 
those  efforts,  small  as  they  had  been,  had  re.sultcd 
in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  Chair,  in 
furthering  the  prosperity  of  the  Institute  and 
the  welfare  of  the  profes^ion.  lie  thanked  them 
most  heartily  for  what  had  rendered  his  task  at 
all  times  a comparatively  easy  one — the  great 
kindness  and  consideration  that  they  had  extended 
towards  him.  It  was,  of  course,  absurd  to 
expect  that  a body  averaging  twenty  men  on  the 
Council,  and  averaging  considerably  more  in 
general  meeting,  should  always  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  nor  was  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  ; 
and  sometimes  it  had  been  a little  difficult  to 
steer  an  even  course  between  divided  opinions. 
He  could  only  hope  that  in  endeavouring  to  do 
so — to  be  firm  and  at  the  same  time  imp.trtial — 
he  had  not  been  so  unhappy  .;s  to  arouse  ill-will 
on  the  ])att  of  anyone. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  ex-President 
handed  llie  badge  of  office  to  his  successor,  Mr. 
I’eniose,  who,  as  Mr.  Slater  had  previously  slated, 
had  been  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  the  7th  inst.  The  ex- President  in  so  doing 
repeated  that  if  anything  could  all'ord  him  more 
gratification  than  another,  it  was  the  circumstar.ce 
that  he  was  succeeded  by  one  so  eminenf,  so 
able,  and  so  distingu'shed  in  every  respect*,  as 
Mr.  Penrose. 


The  arrangements  for  the  dinner  to  take  place 
on  the  2nd  prox.,  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  in 
commemoration  of  the  first  general  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  held  on  July  2,  1S34,  at  the  old 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  are  progressing.  The 
chair  will  be  occupied  by  Mr.  Francis  C.  I’enrosc, 
F.R.S.,  Pjcsident,  and  he  will  be  supported  by 
most  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medallists,  some  Honorary 
Fellows,  and  several  distinguished  guests  repre- 
sentative of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  The 
Church,  the  City  and  Metiopjlis,  Parliament, 
Official  Departments,  and  Corporate  Bodies  in 
correspondence  with  the  Institute  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  dinner. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

Jobbing  Works. — The  General  Purpose  Com- 
mittee reported  as  follows  : — 

"We  have  had  under  consideration  a sugges- 
tion from  the  Works  Committee  that,  with  a view 
to  defining  what  works  should  be  considered  as 
jobbing  works,  a standing  order  should  be  made  to 
the  eflect  that  all  works  of  an  estimated  cost  of  not 
e.xceeding  100/.,  and  all  works  for  which  complete 
specifications,  drawings,  and  bills  of  quantities 
are  not  supplied,  should  be  considered  as  jobbing 
works,  and  that  the  Works  Committee  should  he 
authorised  to  render  the  accounts  as  such.  While 
concurring  in  the  view  that  there  should  be  some 
definition  of  what  work  should  come  within  the 
category  of  jobbing  works,  we  see  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  fixing  a money  limit.  There 
was  a clause  in  the  former  jobbing  contracts  under 
which  the  Council  could  require  the  contractor  to 
carry  out  work  and  to  supply  materials  for  the 
same,  although  the  estimated  cost  of  such  work  and 
materials  exceeded  500/.  The  Engineer  and  the 
Architect  both  inform  us  that  they  have  often  occasion 
to  execute  work  which  cannot  very  weli  be  estimated 
or  measured  until  it  is  opened  oui — as,  for  instance, 
the  repair  of  a sewer  or  similar  underground  work. 
Works  of  this  nature  often  cost  more  than  the  100/. 
limit  suggested,  and  if  such  a limit  were  adopted  it 
would  -be  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  with 
works  the  cost  of  which  might  roughly  be  estimated 
at  over  the  100/.  or  any  other  limit  adopted.  In 
these  circumstances  we  have  conic  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  money  limit  should  be  excluded  from  the 
definition,  and  tliat  jobbing  woiks  should  be  defined 
as  works  for  wiiich  bills  of  quantities  and,  where 
necessary,  complete  specifications  and  drawings  are 
notsupplied.  We  are  also  of  opinion  thataschedule 
of  prices  should  be  prepared,  upon  which,  in  respect 
of  jobbing  works,  the  estimates,  measurements,  and 
certificates  of  the  engineer  or  architect  would  be 


based  for  the  information  of  the  committees 
ordering  the  work,  and  that  the  schedule  should 
be  revised  periodically.  This  schedule  would  afford 
a means  of  comparing  the  cost  of  work  done 
by  the  Works  department  with  that  executed  under 
ordinary  contract  : such  a comparison  would,  we 
think,  be  a desirable  end  to  keep  in  view.  We  have 
also  considered  in  what  form  the  accounts  for 
jobbing  works  should  be  rendered,  and  the  form 
of  account  we  hav'--  prepared  will  show  (a)  the 
certificate  of  the  head  of  the  department  as  to  the 
completion  of  the  work  to  his  satisfaction,  and  as 
to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  on  the  agreed 
schedule  of  prices  according  to  details  anne.ved,  and 
(b j the  amount  to  be  charged  to  the  Committee 
ordering  the  work,  which  will  be  the  actual  cost 
of  the  work,  comprising  the  following  particulars  ; — 
(i)  wages,  (2)  materials,  (3)  use  and  waste  of  plant, 
and  (4)  establishment  charges  at  a percentage  to 
be  from  time  to  time  agreed  upon.  To  give  the 
details  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  under  the 
agreed  schedule  of  prices  would  entail  upon  the 
Y’orks  dep.artment  additional  expenditure  for 
assistants.  As  the  information  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  heads  of  departments  to  report 
to  the  committees  ordering  the  work  what  the  cost 
of  the  work  would  have  been  on  the  agreed  schedule 
of  prices,  we  think  it  would  be  only  fair  that  this 
expenditure,  which  is  in  excess  of  that  required  for 
the  audit,  should  to  a certain  e.xtcnt  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  general  establishment  expenses  of  the  Council. 
We  recommend — 

‘(a)  That  the  Council  do  make  a .lUanding  order  ns 
follows — All  works  referred  10  the  Works  depari- 
meiBt  lo  carry  out,  for  which  bills  of  (luaniilies  and, 
where  necessary,  complete  specifications  and  draw- 
ings are  not  supplied,  sh.ail  be  considered  as  jobbing 
works. 

(/>)  That  a schedule  of  price.s  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  Works  department  and  the  Architect  and 
Engineer,  upon  whicli  in  respect  of  jobbing  works 
the  estimates,  measurements,  and  certificates  of  the 
Architect  and  Engineer  shall  he  based,  and  that  the 
sclicdule  be  revised  periodically. 

(')  That  the  accounts  of  the  Works  department  he 
rendered  in  accord.mce  with  the  form  described 
in  the  report. 

{ff)  That  in  order  to  cover  the  extra  co.st  to  be  incurred 
by  the  Works  department  in  supplying  the  details 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  tlie  jobbing  works  under' 
the  agreed  schedule  of  prices,  a contribution  be 
made  to  the  Works  department  out  of  the  general 
establi.sbment  expenses,  .such  amount  to  be  agreed  I 
upon  at  the  end  of  the  current  financial  year  in 
connexion  with  other  financial  adjustments  with 
the  Works  department  which  will  then  have  to  be 
made-' 

To  save  lime  we  have  instructed  the  Engineer  and 
the  Architect  to  confer  with  the  manager  of  the 
Works  department  with  a view  to  the  preparation  of 
a schedule  of  prices." 

Mr.  Emden  moved  that  the  recommendations 
be  referred  back,  since  it  had  been  sliown  that 
the  Works  Committee  could  not  cany  out  jobbing 
wo:k  as  economicilly  as  the  jobbing  contractor. 
In  the  case  of  jobbing  works  done  bv  the  Public 
Health,  Main  Drainage,  and  Bridges  Committees, 
they  had  cost  more  when  carried  out  by  ihe  Works 
Committee  than  by  a contractor. 

Major  Probyn  seconded. 

Mr.  Ward,  Chairman  of  the  Works  Committee, 
said  that  during  the  last  twelve  months  the  Works 
Committee  had  done  about  30,cxxd/.  worth  of 
jobbing  work,  and  there  had  been  no  complaint 
as  lo  the  cost  except  in  one  or  two  items.  If 
they  look  the  whole  of  the  jobs  it  would  be  found 
that  there  was  a profit  of  10  per  cent.,  and  the 
.’’ew  cases  where  the  estimated  cost  had  been 
exceeded  did  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
jobbing  work  by  the  Works  Committee  had  been 
a failure. 

Mr.  Goodman,  to  show  that,  taken  as  a whole, 
the  work  done  by  the  Committee  had  been  a 
great  success,  mentioned  that  two  sewers  were 
recently  constructed,  one  by  a contractor,  the 
other  by  the  Committee,  and  that  on  the  first 
there  was  a bill  for  extras  amounting  lo  1,700/., 
while  on  the  other  there  was  a saving  of  3,000/. 

The  amendment  having  been  negatived,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  were 
agreed  to. 

Blackwall  Tunnel  Works. — The  Bridges  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  estimated  total  value  of 
the  work  done  at  the  Blackwall  Tunnel  up  to  the 
31st  ulf.  was  299,377/.,  and  of  this  the  sum  of 
7,023/.  was  due  to  operations  relating  to  the 
raised  ajiproach.  The  expenditure  of  14,863/. 
represented  the  progress  made  during  the  month. 

pjoposcdAsyliiin. — The  Asylums  Committee  re- 
ported that  the  put  chase  of  the  portion  of  Baldwyn’s 
Eitate,  Bexley,  Kent,  as  a site  for  a new  asylum, 
was  completcil  on  A])fil  10  last.  They  proposeil, 
in  accordance  with  the  powers  conferred  by 
section  254  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  to  obtain 
by  public  advertisement  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  2,000  patients,  and 
to  duly  submit,  for  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
the  design  selected. 


Parker  ■ street  Lodging  • house.  — Alderman 
Fleming  Williams,  replying  to  Mr.  John  Burns, 
said  he  had  not  seen  a statement  in  the  papers  to 
the  effect  that  the  Parker-street  Lodging-house 
was  built  by  the  Works  Committee,  and  cost 
22,000/. , the  amount  of  the  estimate  having  been 
11,000/.  As  a fact  it  was  built  by  a contractor, 
and  not  by  the  Works  Committee. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  London  Bakehouses. — 
The  report  of  the  Public  Health  Committee  on 
the  question  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  London 
bakehouses  was  submitted  by  Alderman  Fleming 
Williams,  and  was  to  the  following  effect : — ■ 

'■  Tbe  medical  officer  under  our  instructions  bas 
submitted  to  us  a report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
bakehouses  in  London.  As  the  report  contains 
valuable  information  on  ihii  important  question,  we 
' have  had  it  printed  and  a copy  sent  to  each  member 
' of  tl.c  Council.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  existing  law 
with  reference  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  retail 
bakehouses  in  London  maybe  considered  under  two 
headings,  viz, — (ij)  linactments  peculiar  to  bake- 
houses.— The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878, 
section  34,  provides  that  the  inside  walls  of  every 
bakehouse  shall  either  be  painted  or  varnished 
or  be  limewashed.  If  paint  or  varnish  be 
used,  it  must  be  renewed  every  seven  years, 
and  be  cleansed  every  six  monlhs:  limewashing 
must  be  renewed  every  si.x  months.  Seclioii 
33  prohibits  the  use  as  a sleeping  place  of 
any  place  un  the  same  level  as  ihe  bakehouse,  and 
forming  part  of  the  same  building,  unless  it  be 
effectuiilly  separated  from  the  bnk--honse,  and  has 
adequate  external  ventilation.  The  Factory  and 
Woilcshop  -Act,  1883;  Ih?  provisions  contained 
in  Section  15  of  this  Act  apply  only  to  b.rkchouses 
newly  occupied  after  June  i,  1S83.  Section  r5 
prov  des  that — (i. ) No  water-closet  shall  be  within 
or  eommunicate  diiectly  wiih  the  bakehouse; 
(ii. ) 'I'he  cistern  supplying  water  to  the  bakehouse 
shall  he  distinct  irom  the  cistern  supplying  a 
water-closet:  (iii.)  No  dmin  or  pipe  carrying  off 
faic.al  or  sewage  matter  shall  have  un  opening 
within  the  bakehouse  Section  16  author!  :es  a court 
of  summary  jurisdiction  to  impose  a fine  not 
exceeding  forty  shillings  if  satisfied  that  any  ror'in  or 
place  used  as  a bake-house  1 whetlier  the  same  was 
or  was  not  so  used  before  the  passing  of  this  Act)  is 
in  such  a state  as  to  be  on  sarntary  grounds  unfit  fur 
use.  The  Public  Health  (London)  .Act.  iSQr,  sec- 
tion 26,  enacts  that  the  above  sections  in  the  Iv.ctory 
and  Workshops  Acts  shall  he  enforced  by  the  sani- 
tary authority  of  the  di.sti  ict  in  which  the  hukebouse 
is  situate,  (b)  P.naclmcuts  applicable  to  bakehouses 
in  couiinoii  ui/h  other  'Workshops. — A b.ikcbouse, 
being  a workshop,  is  subject  lo  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Heahh  (London)  .\ct,  iSor,  relating  lo 
such  premises.  Section  2 (1)  fg)  piovides  Ih.at  any 
workshop— (i.)  not  kept  in  a cleanly  stale  and  free 
from  fffluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  earth- 
closet,  water-closet,  urinal,  or  other  nuisance — (it.)  not 
properly  ventilated — (iii.)  so  overcrowded  during 
worktime  as  to  be  injurious  or  dangerous  to  the 
workers — shall  be  a nuisance  liable  to  be  dealt  with 
summarily  under  the  Act.  Section  38  requires  lliat 
every  workshop  shall  be  provided  with  sufficient  and 
suitable  accommodation  m the  way  of  sanitary  con- 
venience.'. Tile  Council  has  power  to  lake  action 
if  a sanitary  authority  make  default  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  (London) 
Act,  1891 , or  of  sections  15  and  16  of  the  I'actory  and 
Workshop  Act,  1883,  with  regard  to  bakehouses. 
The  report  gives  the  result  of  the  inspection  made 
by  Dr.  Hamer  and  Dr.  Young,  the  Council’s 
assistant  medical  officers  of  health,  of  about  200 
bakehouses  in  London,  118  of  which  were  situated 
wholly  or  partially  below  the  ground  level.  As 
regards  ventilation,  it  was  found  during  the 
inspection  that  in  28  bakehouses  the  provision  for 
this  purpose  was  quite  insufficient,  and  with  four 
exceptions  ihesi  were  all  underground  bakehouses. 
In  several  cases  the  lighting  of  underground  bake- 
houses was  also  quite  inadequate.  Many 
bakehouses  were  found  lo  be  in  a dirty  condition, 
this  being  due  in  some  cases  to  a disregard  of 
cleanliness  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  and  was 
most  marked  in  bakehouses  where  confectionery  was 
ahso  made  ; in  others  this  was  due  to  insufficient 
limewasbing  and  cleansing  of  the  walls  and  ceilings. 
The  paving  in  some  cases  was  also  uneven  or 
defective,  or  entirely  absent  underneath  the  Hour 
trough.  Water-closets  were  found  within  or 
communicating  directly  with  the  bakehouse  in  four 
cases,  and  thirty-sevm  bakeries  were  found  to  have 
an  inlet  not  aerially  disconnected  from  the  drains. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  overcrowding.  The  vital 
statistics  contained  in  the  report  raise  some 
suspicion  that  the  occupation  of  a baker  is  attended 
with  certain  dangers  to  health,  but  the  statistics 
collected  do  not  deal  with  a very  large  number  o' 
deaths.  We  are  satisfied  from  the  evidence  obtained 
that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  provisions  of  the  law 
with  reference  to  bakehouses  should  b>;  anienclcil. 
We  think  that  tin-  central  meiro^ulilan  aulhonly 
rather  than  the  local  sanitary  autliocily  should  h.ive 
charge  of  the  bakehouses  of  London,  and  that 
the  Council  should  be  empowered  to  make  regula- 
tions which  might  deal  with  the  following  pcinls, 
viz. — (i)  Tbe  position  and  structure  of  workshops 
and  workplaces  used  as  bakehouses,  and  of  rooms 
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or  places  used  in  conne.xion  therewilh.  (2)  The 
lighting,  ventilation  (including  air-space)  cleansing, 
drainage,  and  water  supply  of  such  premises.  (3) 
The  provision  and  situation  of  water-closets  and 
urinals  in  connexion  with  bakehouses.  (4}  The 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  bakehouses  for  other 
purposes  than  the  preparation  of  food.  (5)  The  use 
of  any  room  adjoining  or  opening  into  any  bake- 
house. (6)  The  conduct  of  the  business  and  the 
prevention  of  the  contamination  upon  the  premises  of 
any  articles  of  food  prepared  in  any  bakehouse  or 
of  any  materials  to  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  food.  (7)  The  mode  of  making  application  for 
licence  to  use  any  premises  as  a bakehouse.  We 
also  consider  that — (a)  No  premises  should  be  used 
as  bakehouses  which  are  not  licensed  by  the  Council, 
and  that  a licence  should  be  operative  for  a period  of 
five  years.  Power  being  however  given  to  the  Council 
to  suspend  any  licence  for  contravention  of  the 
regulations,  (ii)  That  all  bakehouses  which  are 
occupied  for  the  first  time  after  these  regulations 
come  into  force  should  before  such  bakehouses 
are  occupied,  be  made  to  comply  with  all  the 
regulations,  (c)  That  bakehouses  which  are  occupied 
before  the  by-laws  come  into  force  should  be 
exempt  for  a period  of  five  years  from  the 
regulations  as  far  as  these  will  require  structural 
alterations  other  than  those  now  required  under 
existing  law,  but  that  after  this  period  they  should 
be  required  to  comply  with  all  the  regulations.  We 
may  point  out  that  the  Government  has  introduced 
a Bill  for  amending  the  Factory  and  Worshop  Acts, 
and  this  seems  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  amend- 
ing the  law  relating  to  bakehouses. 

We  recommend — 

That  the  Council  do  endorse  the  views  expressed  in  this 
report,  and  give  instructions  for  a copy  of  this  report  and 
of  the  mechcal  officer’s  report  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  with  a request  that  he  will 
take  steps  to  obuin  an  amendment  of  the  law  relatine  to 
bakehouses  in  the  manner  here  proposed.’” 

The  consideration  of  the  report  was  adjourned 
for  a week. 

_ The  Council  adjourned  at  twenty  minutes  past 
eight.  ^ 


Jllnstratfons. 

PLANS  OF  CHRIST’S  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOLS. 

E give  this  week  the  large  general  plan  of 
Messrs,  \\ebb  and  Bell’s  design  for  the 

1 new  Christ’s  Hospital  Schools  at 

Horsham,  which  has  been  selected  for  execution  ; 
the  plan  and  end  elevation  of  the  central  hall  and 
Its  adjoining  class-rooms,  and  the  plans  of  one 
of  the  boarding-houses. 

_ We  noticed  the  principal  points  evidently 
aimed  at  in  the  planning,  in  the  general  review  of 
the^  designs  in  our  last  issue,  and  the  architects 
entirely  confirm  the  accuracy  of  our  general  expo- 
sition of  the  leading  ideas  of  their  plan.  The  only 
points  on  which  we  need  add  a word  are  as 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  dormitories,  and 
subterranean  passage  shown  in  the  basement 
plan  of  the  boarding-house.  The  ventilation 
of  the  dormitories  is  effected  by  means  of 
flues  in  the  walls  connected  by  trunks  in  the  roof 
to  a ventilator  on  the  ridge  containing  a small 
steam  coil.  The  ventilators  are  placed  on  the 
annexes  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  air 
from  the  annexes  being  drawn  into  the  wards,  the 
current  being  the  other  way. 

1 he  servants’  subway  is  necessary  because  the 
servants  from  each  house  have  to  make  their  way 
to  the  central  dining-hall  several  times  a day  in 
all  weathers.  The  suggestion  arose  from  this  of 
a covered  way  for  the  boys  above  ground,  con 
necting  the  boarding-houses  with  the  dining-hall, 
so  that  both  boys  and  servants  can  reach  it  under 
cover,  but  by  entirely  separated  corridors. 

\\emay  add  here  the  architects’  statement  of 
the  reasoning  which  led  them  to  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  planning  carried  out  in  their 
design,  extracted  from  the  draft  report  which 

they  have  kindly  sent  us  : 

■■  In  dealing  with  such  a problem  as  the  one  now 
before  ^ one  s first  impulse  is  towards  a reproduc- 
tion, with  modifications,  of  the  traditional  type  of 
^runiversitytowns.  The  leading  features  of  our  great 
Medimval  seats  of  learningarefamiliar  to  all.  The  well- 
warded  entrance  ^teway  for  security  and  distipline 
the  enclosed  ’quad,  with  hall  and  chapel,  master'^ 
house,  cloistered  walks  and  students'  ?ooms,  with 
beyond,  round  which  are 
ranged  libraries,  museums,  and  such  like— these 
ora'^f^Ph"";  tbe  requiremSs 

proper  order  and  due 

sequence.  For  security  and  control,  for  convenience 
*e  “bminisSiom 

the  Me^jeval  plan  does  not  admit  of  improvement 
liri^  !h  conditions  of  healthy 

life  show  that  this  time-honoured  arraneeraent 
as  sketched  above,  has  one  defect.  It  is  insinitary.’ 


The  enclosed  ‘quad’  with  its  four  dead  angles, 
makes  for  the  partial  exclusion  of  sunlight  and  the 
stagnation  of  air  ; whereas  an  abundance  of  sunlight 
and  the  free  movement  of  air  about  and  around  a 
building,  are  now  universally  regarded  as  amongst 
the  first  requisites  of  health.  So  that  the  ideal 
arrangement  from  a sanitary  point  of  view— and 
sanitary  considerations  must  rule  in  this  case— is  not 
to  be  sought  in  the  compactness  and  concentration 
of  the  Medimval  plan,  but  rather  in  its  opposite, 
dispersion  and  segregation.  If,  however,  this  prin- 
ciple be  pushed  to  extremes,  the  result  would  be.  in 
the  case  of  so  large  an  establishment  as  Christ's 
Hospital,  a practically  unworkable  plan.  The  true 
solution  appears  to  lie  in  a division  of  toe  scheme 
into  two  sections,  the  residential  portion  and  the 
working  portion,  and  to  treat  each  portion  on  its 
merits. 

Accordingly,  in  the  plan  now  submitted,  the 
residential  portion  has  been  extended  along  a 
southern  frontage,  the  blocks  separated  by  ample 
interspaces,  and  the  working  portion  has  been 
gathered  up  in  the  centre  and  disposed  about  a 
cloistered  'q^d,'  where  the  hall,  chapel,  and 
schools  are,  with  sufficient  intervals  between  each, 
placed. 

By  this  arrangement  something  of  the  archi- 
tectural effect  of  the  Medimval  treatment  is  retained, 
and  with  it  the  scholastic  stamp.  The  working 
portion  of  the  hospital  is  brought  to  a focus,  and 
the  lime  of  the  working-day  is  economised,  whilst 
the  residential  portion  is  dispersed.” 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

The  two  circular  bas-reliefs  by  Mr.  F.  E.  E. 
Schenck,  which  are  in  the  Lecture-room  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  are  illustrated  in  this 
number,  require  no  description  beyond  the  hints 
furnished  by  the  quotations  appended  to  them  in 
the  catalogue,  and  printed  under  the  titles  on  our 
plates.  The  lines  appended  to  the  figure  repre- 
senting Night  are  from  Joanna  Baillie,  the  others 
from  Byron. 

The  bas-reliefs,  which  are  of  very  fine  sculptural 
character,  are,  at  present,  in  plaster  only.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  sculptor  will  be  commissioned  to 
give  them  more  permanent  form  in  marble. 


present  hall,  and  that  in  1659  the  Master  and 
Wardens  were  directed  to  view  the  cellar  under 
the  hall,  and  see  what  defaults  were  in  the  repa- 
ration. The  first  entry  in  the  minutes  after  the 
Fire  relating  to  the  Hall  was  September  10,  1667, 
when  a draft  of  the  building  to  be  made  was 
ordered,  and  a fortnight  after  the  Master  and 
Wardens  were  directed  to  inspect  the  ground  of 
the  Hall  and  report.  In  January,  166S,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  ground  or  site  should  be  cleared, 
and  the  foundations  laid.  There  appeared  to 
have  been  no  contract,  but  the  several  tradesmen 
were  employed  and  paid  from  time  to  time  by 
instalments  a total  sum  of  1,202/.  iSs.  In  1S42 
a sum  of  700/.  was  expended.  It  was  satisfactory 
to  note  that  the  present  generation  were  not 
altogether  to  blame  for  builders’  extras,  as  in  each 
case  the  total  cost  was  very  far  in  excess  of  the 
original  estimate.  The  Hall  was  again  restored 
in  1882,  but  fortunately  without  greatly  inter- 
fering with  its  effect,  which  really  remained  the 
same  to-day  as  it  did  200  years  ago.  According 
to  the  minutes,  in  former  times,  their  wives  fre- 
quently sat  down  to  dine  with  the  members. 

Mr.  Philip  Norman,  I'.S.A.,  next  read  a paper 
on  “Famous  London  Inns,”  and  called  attention 
to  a large  collection  of  engravings  and  drawings 
exhibited  on  the  platform,  all  collected  or  drawn 
by  himself.  There  ^were  drawings  of  “ The 
Ta^rd,”  “ White  Hart,”  “ George  Inn,” 
“King’s  Head,”  &c.  in  Southwark,  “The  Paul 
Pindar”  (now  in  South  Kensington  Museum),  the 
“ Old  Cheshire  Cheese,”  Fleet-street,  and  many 
other  ancient  hostelries  of  London  which  he 
described. 

Mr.  S.  Hope  next  described  the  seals,  and  Mr. 
E.  H.  Freshfield  the  plate,  which  were  exhibited. 

After  the  votes  of  thanks  to  the  several 
speakers,  and  to  the  Innholders’  Company, 
and  chairman,  the  meeting,  which  was  very 
numerously  attended,  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
various  objects  of  interest  displayed. 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLESE.N 
ARCH/EOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


A CONVERSAZIONE  of  this  Society  was  held 
a the  I2th  inst.,  at  the  Innholders’  Hall, 
College -street,  Dowgate  • hill,  by  permission 
of  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Court  of  Assistants 
of  the  Innholders’  Company.  Dr.  Edwin  I'resh- 
field,  President  of  the  Society,  was  in  the  chair, 
and  opened  the  proceedings  by  calling  attention 
to  the  many  beautiful  objects  of  interest  exhibited 
to  the  meeting,  among  them  being  some  photo- 
graphs of  the  crypt  of  St.  Laurence  Pountney, 
recently  destroyed.  This  crypt  was  illustrated 
and  described  in  a letter  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Nash,  in 
the  BtiUder  of  April  28  last.  Dr.  Freshfield 
greatly  deplored  this  destruction,  and  said  it 
seemed  as  though  they  must  destroy  everything 
that  was  old  in  the  City  of  London.  The 
churches  were  also  being  destroyed,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  St.  Ethelburga’s,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  was  doomed.  He  hoped  they  would  all 
do  their  best  to  prevent  sach  vandalism  from 
taking  place.  Some  people  asked,  what  did  it 
matter  if  they  had  union  of  benefices  provided  it 
was  stipulated  the  churches  should  be  preserved. 
But  he  would  have  them  remember  what  had 
occurred  in  the  past.  The  same  sort  of  thing 
was  said  about  St.  Antholin’s,  which  was  removed 
all  the  same. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  then  read  a paper 
on  “Historical  Notices  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Innholders,  with  Remarks  on  their  Hall 
and  Pictures.  ” The  first  reference  that  he  found 
relating  to  a Society  of  Innholders  was  contained 
in  the  “Memorials  of  London  Life,  and  was  a 
letition  from  the  hostelries  of  London  to  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  the  first  year  of  King 
Edward  III. ’s  reign  in  1327.  In  1473  a petition 
was  presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor  praying  that 
the  craft  be  called  “Innholders’’  instead  of 

Hostlers.”  In  1509  an  application  was  made 
for  a charter,  and  in  1514  King  Henry  VHI. 
granted  a patent  or  licence,  which  was  exhibited 
^ the  meeting.  A second  charter  was  granted  by 
Charles  H.  in  1663  reciting  the  charter  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  February,  1685,  another 
charter  was  granted  on  the  surrender  of  that  of 
Charles  H.  A grant  of  arms  was  made  in  1634. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  particulars  of  the  Com- . 
pany  s hall  prior  to  the  Great  Fire  of 
London,  except  that  it  was  on  the  site  of  the 


COMBE  TITIONS. 

Cricket  Pavilion,  Bedford.— The  result 
of  the  competition  for  a cricket  pavilion  at 
Bedford  has  just  been  made  known.  The  suc- 
cessful competitor  was  Mr.  A.  E.  Kirk, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  13,  Bond-street,  Leeds. 


(Iol•l•c6pon^cncc. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 
SEWER  AND  DRAIN  VENTILATION. 


Sir,— In  your  issue  of  the  9th  inst.  Mr.  Read  refers 
to  the  experiments  made  by  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
which  showed  that  with  neither  a two-gallon  nor  a 
three-gallon  flush  was  a six-inch  drain  and  inter- 
ceptor entirely  cleared  of  solid  matter,  and  he 
concludes  that  this  result  was  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  interceptor.  In  my  opinion,  the  interceptor 
IS  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  non-clearance,  and 
this  is  shown,  as  pointed  out  by  you,  by  the  fact 
that  the  six-inch  drain-pipe  itself  was  not  cleared. 
The  real  cause  must  be  looked  for  not  in  the  trap 
but  in  the  pipe,  and,  to  my  mind,  tbe  experiments 
prove  most  conclusively  what  I havealways  contended, 
that  a 6-in.  pipe  is  much  too  large  ; had  the  experi- 
ments been  carried  out  with  a 4 in.  pipe  I am 
confident  th.-it  both  the  pipe  and  the  trap  would  have 
been  cleared  by  a three-gallon  flush.  Provided  the 
drain  pipe  is  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  off  any 
possible  rainfall,  ibe  smaller  it  is,  within  reasonable 
limit,  the  better.  It  is  my  experience  that  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  a 4-in.  pipe  is  large  enough,  and  I 
have  myself  with  perfect  success  drained  large  houses 
with  a 4-in.  drain,  which  will  easily  carry  off  the 
largest  possible  rainfall  from  a town  house  of  25  ft. 
frontage  by  a depth  of  150  ft.  I do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Read  that  the  interceptor  can  with  safety 
be  omitted,  nor  is  it  part  of  the  householder's 
duty  to  ventilate  the  sewer,  which  must  be  left  to 
the  local  authorities.  Though  I have  great  ob- 
jection to  unnecessary  traps  to  house-drains  and 
fittings  as  receptacles  for  filth,  I look  upon  the 
interceptor  as  absolutely  indispensable ; but,  on 
the  house  side  of  the  trap,  I believe  in  a perfectly 
free  and  unobstructed  passage  for  the  circulation  of 
air,  open  at  both  ends. 

I am  much  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Read's  letter,  not 
because  I agree  with  him,  but  because  it  shows  an 
endeavour  to  improve  upon  the  things  that  be  ; most 
of  us  are  far  too  apt  to  take  things  as  we  find  them, 
and  do  just  as  tbe  sanitary  (?)  inspector  demands, 
to  our  great  detriment. 

I should  like  to  add  to  this  letter  a word  of  protest 
against  the  manner  in  which  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1891  is  being  carried  out  by  some  of  the  vestries  ; 
it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  so-called  sanitary  in 
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SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. -BAS-RELIEF  . Mr.  F.  E.  E.  Schenck,  Sculptor. 

"The  morn  is  up  asain,  the  dewy  morn 
with  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  hlanm." 
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speclors  who  are  often  totally  ignorant  of  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  sanitation,  and,  unless  a 
speedy  stop  is  put  to  the  insanitary  requirement  of 
many  of  these  sanitary  inspectors,  we  shall  have  " 
very  serious  epidemic  in  London. 

Bernard  Dicksee. 

Sir,— In  1890  you  were  good  enough  to  accord 
me  space  in  your  paper  (vol.  li.v.,  pages  232  and 
272)  for  two  letters  I sent  you  on  this  subject.  As 
I see  now  the  discussion  is  re-opened  in  your 
columns  I shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  grant 
me  a further  hearing.  I know,  like  Mr.  Read,  that 
my  opinion  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  majority. 

I must  still  ask  that  both  sides  of  the  question  may 
be  considered  fairly,  because  I feel  sure  the  object 
of  all  is  to  secure  better  sanitation. 

The  Sanitary  Institute  experiments,  although 
carried  out  for  a different  purpose,  have  conclu- 
sively proved  that  which  I have  always  contended, 
VIZ.,  that  the  interceptor  is  a small  cesspool  and  that 
the  house  dram  contains  deposits  of  soil,  uncmered 
by  water,  and  is  consequentlv  more  foul  than  the 
public  sewers  in  which  the  flow  is  always  proceeding. 
Moreover,  the  public  sewers  are  cleansed  and 
Hushed  regularly  in  most  towns,  whereas  not  one 
house  dram  in  every  hundred  is  examined  unless 
stopped  up. 

The  so-called  reasons  why  interceptors  should  be 
used^e  all  based  on  purely  theoretical  ideas ; one  of 
Mr.  Buchan  s strong  points  is  that  the  interceptor 
keeps  rats  out  of  the  drain.  Now,  I cannot  see  what 
harm  rats  can  do  when  the  drains  are  properly 
laid,  the  soil-pipe  being  brought  up  above  the 
ground-level  in  stoneware,  and  the  lead  or  iron  pipe 
connected  there,  no  rats  can  then  eat  through  the 
lead  soil-pipe. 

The  fact  that  the  waterfrom  the  liouse-drain  drops 
two  inches  into  the  interceptor  does  not  do  away 
with  the  liability  to  a stoppage  in  the  interceptor, 
and  I can  assure  Mr.  Buchan  stoppages  do  take 
place  more  frequently  in  interceptors  than  in  straight 
house-drams.  * 

A.S  to  the  health  of  a town  suffering  from  the  spread 
of  disease  by  the  non  use  of  the  interceptor,  I may 
point  out  that  the  annual  death  rate  of  the 
Lewisham  district  where  interceptors  are  seldom 
used  (not  more  than  i per  cent,  of  the  house  drains 
have  them)  has  been  exceptionally  low  for  many 
years,  varying  between  12-4  and  14-8  per  1,000 
during  the  last  eight  years. 

Why  anyone  should  object  to  ventilate  the  public 
sewers  through  the  house  drains  I cannot  under- 
stand. Sewers  are  the  common  property  of  all  and 

It  IS  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public  to  have 
them  well  ventilated  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
this  I maintain  is  to  be  done  by  the  abolition  of  the 
interceptor  and  the  extension  of  the  soil-pipe,  at  least 
4 m.  m diameter,  above  the  roof  of  the  house  • both 
sewers  and  bouse  drains  would  be  benefited  bv 
this  course.  ^ 

Ernest  van  Putten,  A.M.Inst.C  E 
Lewisham,  June  18,  1894. 


As  to  ventilating  street  sewers,  if  they  are  well  laid 
and  designed  a continuous  gratingalong  the  centre 
of  street  over  same  might  be  tried. 

C.  H.  Sutter,  C.E. 


LANGLAND  BAY  CHURCH  COM- 
PETITION. 

Sir, — We  think  that  the  following  facts  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers. 

Two  months  ago  at  a committee  meeting  held  to 
consider  the  project  of  building  a church  at  Langland 
Bay  it  was  resolved  “that  local  architects  together 
with  the  architect  of  the  Langland  Bay  Hotel  be 
asked  to  submit  gratuitous  sketches  for  a church  to 
be  built  at  Langland  Bay.''  It  was  further  added 
that  ultimately  the  church  was  to  hold  600  people, 
but  that  a chancel  and  part  of  the  nave  sufficient  to 
seat  200  persons  was  to  be  first  built,  and  that  when 
2,000/.,  of  which  1,000/.  is  already  promised,  is 
collected,  building  operations  are  to  be  commenced. 
Competitors  were  to  design  the  church  without  tower 
or  spire,  such  features  being  considered  unsuited  to 
the  site,  and  the  materials  were  to  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  Langland  Bay  Hotel. 

We  wrote  to  the  secretary  asking  for  further  and 
more  detailed  instructions,  and  receiving  no  answer 
sent  in  a design  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
particulars.  * 

After  some  weeks  we  have  received  the  followine 
letter:—  ^ 

“LANGLAND  BAY  CHURCH. 

Langland  Bay, 

Dear  Sir, --The  committee  regret  that  you  ha^ve'^taken 
the  trouble  of  preparing  elaborate  plans,  as  all  that  was 
retired  was  a sketch. 

The  committee  have  to-day  considered  all  the  plans 
submitted  to  them,  and  consider  that  none  of  them  meet 
their  requirements,  and  we  have  therefore  been  instructed 
to  return  them,  and  hereafter  the  matter  will  be  referred  to 
a public  competition. — Yours  truly. 


There  is  surely  time  enough  wasted  in  the 
tendering  without  doubling  the  trouble  and  sweating 
the  builders.  Four  Times  in  a Month. 


D.  Secretan  Jones,  J , . . 

Walter  R.  Collins,/-''"'*'^ 

Please  acknowledge  to— 

W.  R.  Collins." 

Our  drawings  were  ^-in,  scale  plans,  elevations, 
and  sections  in  pencil,  and  two  perspectives  in  ink, 
and  we  had  kept  all  the  requirements  stated  to  us. 

We  think  that  the  above  particulars  may  be  worth 
the  attention  of  those  who  may  think  of  taking  part 
in  the  public  competition  hereafter  to  be  instituted. 

. Hannapord  & Wills.’ 

Union  Chambers,  Swansea. 


EXPRESS  PAINT. 

Sir, — In  your  notice  on  this  subject  last  week, 
you  say  you  “ should  like  to  have  some  evidence  as 
to  its  durability  under  alternations  of  temperature, 
dampness,  or  dryness  on  walls  to  which  it  has  been 
applied." 

In  June  of  last  year  I bad  several  square  yards  01 
the  express  paint  applied  to  an  evidently  very  damp 
wall  in  a room  here,  and  it  has  adhered  and 
hardened  in  a remarkable  way,  and  I shall  be  pleased 
if  any  of  your  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  would  call  here  and  inspect  the  specimen, 
which  will  supply  just  the  evidence  you  wished  to 
William  Rovle. 

5,  Bedford-row,  Holborn. 


Che  Stuhcnt’5  Coliiiun. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— XXV. 


Sir,  With  regard  to  “disconnecting"  or  inter- 
cepting traps  on  house  drains  as  a means  of  pre- 
venting the  common  sewer  gases  from  entering  the 
house  system,  practical  men  of  experience  will  I feel 
pretty  certain,  agree  that  they  are  a sine  and  non 
because  we  find  leakages  into  the  interior  of  town 
nouses  from  the  drains  so  common  that  were  it  not 
for  their  help  the  dangers  to  health  would  be  greatly 
increased.  I might  give  many  examples,  but  as  a 
case  m point  the  other  day  I e.xamined  a house 
with  an  annual  rental  of  120/.  or  140/.,  and  when 
applying  the  smoke  test  found  the  first  place  it 
escaped  was  into  the  larder  through  a 2-in.  waste- 
pipe  connexion,  the  pipe  having  formerly  joined  the 
dram  direct,  but  had  since  been  altered  to  deliver 
over  an  open  trap  outside,  the  old  connexion  bavin? 
been  left  quite  open.  I have  had  other  cases  e.xactlv 
similar,  also  vent-horns  of  water-closets  left  open 
inside  houses  of  the  best  class,  so  that  supposing  there 

IS  no  disconnecting  trap  on  the  drain,  and  say  cases  of 

germ  diseases  are  in  the  street,  is  it  not  very  possible 
the  microbes,  &c..  may  escape  into  the  house  by 
such  l^ks  contaminating  food  in  certain  cases, 
which  IS  a likely  way  of  spreading  typhoid,  &c.  ? .As 
to  the  question  of  deposit  of  sewage  in  the  trap, 
obstruction  to  flow,  offensive  odours  from  “air 
inlets,  _ and  so  forth,  I never  had  the  least  difficulty 
on  this  point,  even  m the  flattest  gradients,  but 
drains  must  be  skilfully  laid  and  priperly  pripor- 
I not  consider  a two- 
gallon  flush  sufficient  for  any  water-closet,  and  if  a 
three-  or  flour-gallon  flush  cannot  be  given  by  the 
should  increase  their  supplies.  ^ 

With  a flush  as  above  I have  never  seen  soil  to 
remain  in  the  trap,  if  of  the  proper  size,  &c.  Drains 
must,  of  course,  be  properly  ventilated. 

Leakages  into  the  interior  of  a dwelling  house  are 
always  dangerous,  however  well  the  drain  or  sewS 
s ventilated,  because  the  inside  temperature  being 
usually  warmer  than  that  outside,  foul  drain  air  o? 
un'^S  fV  ““pe  Xhac  before  passing 

up  an  far/er;!!?/ air-pipe.  r-  & 

“disconnecting  traps" 
the  sewer  through  house  drains  they 
would  require  to  see  that  the  latter  were  kept 

Ekely  to'  sX  ;'  and  'thL  wo^uTd"  findTjX"  orthis  hoWevar,  the  same ’builders  and 

ask'  iney  would  find  no  easy  others  are  invited  to  tender  again,  which  puls  a 

I premium  on  “ having  another  cut" 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND 
TRADES  UNIONS. 

Sir,— In  the  report  of  the  conference  of  the 
Building  and  Allied  Trades  of  London  given  in  your 
issue  of  June  i6,  reference  is  made  by  several  of  the 
speakers  to  the  alleged  difficulty  of  workmen  who 
are  not  members  of  trade  unions  obtaining  employ- 
ment in  the  Works  Department  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  e.\ists,  nor  has  it  ever  existed  in  the  Works 
Department. 

Respecting  the  statement  reported  to  be  made  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Rogers  to  the  effect  that  a Mr.  Moore 
made  application  for  an  appointment,  that  I asked 
him  whether  he  belonged  to  the  Building  Trades' 
f ederation,  and  that,  on  his  replying  in  the  negative 
he  was  told  there  was  no  work  for  him,  I can  only 
^y  that  It  IS  absolutely  without  foundation 
further,  I have  never  to  my  knowledge  seen  Mr 
Moore,  and  have  consequently  not  had  any  conver- 
sation with  him  on  this  or  any  other  subject  • and 
how  such  a statement  came  to  be  made  I cannot 
imagine. 

I should  not  have  replied  to  these  statements  had 
they  not  been  of  such  a personal  character  but  I 
consider,  m justice  to  the  Works  Committee  and 
myself,  such  absurd  and  baseless  imputations  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  made  without  the  most  emphatic 
repudiation.  ^ 

In  conclusion,  I have  only  to  add  that  the  only 
qualifications  for  obtaining  employment  in  the 
Works  Department  of  the  Council  is  that  a man 
shall  be  a competent  workman  in  his  peculiar  trade, 
and  that  he  is  willing  to  give  for  the  fair  wage  he 
receives  a fair  and  honest  amount  of  good  work. 

Thomas  Holloway 
Manager,  Works  Department, 

London  County  Council. 

SWEATING  THE  BUILDERS. 

Sir,— It  is  now  becoming  the  fashion  among 
architects  and  others  requiring  work  done  to  put  the 
job  to  competition  more  than  once. 

This  surely  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  above 
term,  as  when  quantities  are  provided  for  a job,  and 
the  amounts  of  tenders  made  known  by  being  opened 
m the  presence  of  the  firms  tendering,  as  they  should 
be  to  be  above  suspicion,  the  prices  are  practically 
public  property. 

If  any  alteration  is  required,  surely  it  could  be 
r prices  in  the  quantities 

01  the  lowest  bond-Jide  tender  received,  which  would 
practically  apply  to  any  scheme  for  one  job. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  the  same  builders  and 


SANDSTONES. 

j|N  the  course  of  this  series  of  articles  we 
I have  described  the  appearance  under  the 
i-T—j]  microscope  of  many  building  stones 
more  or  less  approximating  to  sandstone.  In 
the  Jurassic  rocks  we  have  noticed  the  sprink- 
ling of  quartzose  grains  amongst  oolitic  granules 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  has  occasionally  been 
hard  to  say  whether  the  stones  iu  question  should 
be  termed  oolites  or  sandstones,  or  oolitic 
sandstones.  So  intimately  connected  with  each 
other  were  the  sand  grains  in  certain  kinds  of 
magnesian  limestones,  with  the  crystals  of  dolo- 
mite found  in  the  same,  that  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  giving  the  stones  suitable  names, 
unless  we  ventured  to  create  a new  nomen- 
clature. Consequently,  we  felt  constrained  merely 
to  designate  them  as  they  are  known  in 
the  market,  contenting  ourselves  for  the  time 
being  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  by 
placing  the  words  within  inverted  commas,  thus 
— “ Red  Sandstone.”  But  we  have  not  hitherto 
explained  either  the  structure  or  physical  proper- 
ties  of  sandstones  properly  so-called — the  object 
of  this  and  the  next  article — and  in  doing  so  we 
can  only  describe  certain  salient  types  of  structure, 
reserving  a more  detailed  examination  until  some 
future  occasion. 

_ The  structure  of  sandstones  in  certain  English 
districts  is  fairly  well-known,  mainly  through  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Sorby,  Professors  Bonney 
and  Hull,  Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips,  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Morton.  The  first-mentioned,  in  his 
Presidential  address  to  the  Geological  Society,  in 
analysing  the  structure  of  sand  grains,  showed 
that  they  may  be  conveniently  separated  into  five 
distinct  types,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Normal,  angular,  fresh-formed  sand,  as 
derived  almost  directly  from  granite,  or  schistose 
rocks. 

2.  Well-worn  sand  in  rounded  grains,  the 
original  angles  being  completely  lost,  and  the 
surface  looking  like  fine-ground  glass. 

3.  Sand_  mechanically  broken  into  sharp 
angular  chips,  showing  a glassy  fracture. 

4.  Sand  having  the  grains  chemically  corroded, 
so  as  to  produce  a peculiar  texture  of  the  surface, 
differing  from  that  of  worn  grains  or  crystals. 

5.  Sand,  in  which  the  grains  have  a perfectly 
crystalline  outline,  in  some  cases  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  deposition  of  quartz  over  rounded  or 
angular  nuclei  of  ordinary  non-crystalline  sand. 

These  five  types  occur  in  various  degrees  of 
abundance,  following  the  actual  material  in 
which  they  are  discovered.  Certain  of  them  ate 
found  in  sandstones,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
and  they  constitute  a distinguishing  feature  of 
first  rank.  But  sandstones,  having  been 
originally  derived  from  the  destruction  of  granitic 
rocks,  contain  fragments  of  other  minerals  than 
quartz — notably  mica,  and  more  or  less  decom- 
posed felspar,  or  kaolin.  Foreign  substances, 
introduced  during  the  time  of  their  deposition, 
are  also  included— such  as  pieces  of  fossil  wood 
and  carbonaceous  matter  generally.  Shelly 
substances  are  comparatively  rare ; not  that 
marine  life  was  not  abundant  during  the 
deposition  of  the  sand  on  the  sea-floor,  or  in 
lakes  or  rivers,  but  such  open  rocks  as  sandstones 
are,  as  a rule,  very  porous,  and  any  mineral  so 
unstable  as  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  dissolved 
by  acids  Jn  the  percolating  water.  Nevertheless, 
the  relative  abundance  of  shell  fragments  and  the 
like  occasionally  afford  distinguishing  criteria 
even  in  sandstones.  The  matrix,  or  cementing 
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material  binding  together  these  various  organic 
and  mineral  fragments,  on  which  the  nature  of  the 
rock  as  a building  stone  greatly  depends,  is  also 
very  variable,  and  here  we  have  yet  another 
element  of  comparison.  In  red  sandstones  it 
conimonlyconsists  of  oxide  of  iron ; in  those  of  more 
sombre  colours  it  may  be  some  form  of  iron,  argil- 
laceous, or  carbonaceous  matter,  and  in  those  of 
lighter  tint  it  may  be  of  calcic  carbonate,  or  silica. 
Certain  sandstones  have  no  matrix  whatever,  the 
sand  grains  having  been  compacted  by  pressure. 
P'rom  the  point  of  view  of  durability,  those  with  a 
siliceous  matrix  stand  on  the  top  of  the  list, 
whilst  those  having  carbonate  of  lime  come  last. 
On  the  other  hand,  a sandstone  in  which  the 
grains  are  entirely  bound  together  by  silica  is 
extremely  hard  and  difficult  to  work.  The  only 
means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  nature  of 
the  matrix  in  such  stones  is  by  an  appeal 
to  the  microscope  ; chemical  analysis  is  power- 
less in  that  respect,  seeing  that  the  chemical 
composition  of  quartzose  sand  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  same  sand  plus  a siliceous  matrix. 
Chemistry,  however,  is  very  useful  in  regard  to 
the  determination  of  the  particular  form  of  iron 
found  in  red  and  dark  sandstones,  on  which  the 
durability  of  the  materials  depend.  Under  the 
microscope,  iron,  in  nearly  all  its  forms,  is  quite 
opaque  and  structureless,  though  an  approximate 
determination  in  reflected  light  is  possible.  This, 
however,  is  a phase  of  the  subject  that  has  never 
been  thoroughly  studied. 

TRtASSlC  SANDSTONES. 

The  three  geological  formations  yielding  most 
of  the  sandstones  used  for  building  jmrposes  in 
Kngland  are  the  Triassic,  Permian,  and  Carbon- 
iferous. Confining  our  attention  for  a moment  to 
those  of  the  Triassic  System,  it  may  he  noted 
that  this  formation,  known  also  as  the  New  Red 
Sandstone,  occupies  a large  area  in  the  centre  of 
England,  and  extends  from  Cumberland  and 
Lancashire  through  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and 
Stafibrdshire  by  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  south- 
east of  Devonshire.  It  yields  building  stones 
more  or  less  along  the  whole  outcrop,  but  the 
best-known  are  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and 
Salop. 

The  micro-structure  of  Triassic  sandstones, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  has  formed 
the  subject  of  a searching  investigation  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Morton.* *  lie  describes  the  material 
raised  at  Stand  tjuarry,  Croxteth,  as  a soft,  red 
sandstone,  having  rounded  grains  of  quartz  t-L  to 
inch  diameter,  coated  with  ferric  oxide, 
mixed  with  grains  of  kaolin  not  coloured  ; and 
remarks  that  “This  sandstone,  although  com- 
posed of  rounded  grains,  has  evidently  been 
extensively  used  as  a building  stone,  as  the 
quarry  is  a very  large  one.”  Another  from 
Whitfield  Lane,  Tarbock,  is  said  to  be  a very 
soft  yellow  sandstone,  having  rounded  grains  of 
(juartz  and  kaolin  coated  with  hydrated  ferric 
oxide  ; there  are  large  grains  of  quartz  inch 
diameter,  embedded  in  a matrix  of  smaller  grains 
which  vary  from  -jjjy  to  fragments  tdW  ^*^ch 
diameter.  The  grains  from  -5'-  to  3^  inch  are 
well  rounded,  and  the  largest  occur  in  distinct 
lamina.*,  and  are  quite  smooth.  The  red  sand- 
stone of  Dacres  Bridge,  Tarbock,  which  has 
been  used  as  a building  stone,  in  spite  of  its 
softness,  is  described  as  having  rounded  seed-like 
grains  of  quartz,  coated  with  ferric  oxide,  with 
pieces  of  kaolin  and  other  minerals.  The  hard 
brown  sandstone  of  Woolton  (^)uarry.  Liverpool, 
contains  numerous  quartz  and  other  pebbles. 
Under  the  microscopeit  is  seen  to  be  composed  of 
rounded  and  crystallised  grains  of  quartz  coated 
with  ferric  oxide,  from  to  inch  diameter, 
and  minute  fragments  and  dust  to  inch  across  ; 
mica  occurs  in  little  plates. 

The  above  may  serve  the  student  as  types  of 
Triassic  sandstone  structure,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  for  us  to  enlarge  on  the  subject.  The  build- 
ing stones  from  this  formation  are  noteworthy  for 
the  abundance  of  scattered  pebbles  they*  fre- 
quently contain,  amounting  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  to  a true  conglomerate.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  the  well-known  Dolomitic  con- 
glomerate of  Devon  and  Somerset,  though  this 
might  be  more  suitably  described  as  a breccia 
in  places.  As  a class,  the  Triassic  rocks 
of  Devon  are  not  noted  for  their  durability. 
They  have  been  worked  for  centuries,  and 
the  products  of  certain  localities  have  won 
considerable  reputation.  The  conglomerate  at 
Heuvilree  <^)uarry,  near  I'lxeter,  has  long  been 
w-orked  under  the  name  of  Wonford  stone.  At 
Ugbrook  Park,  near  Chudleigh,  a warm  red- 
coloured  sandstone  is  raised  ; and  a similar  one, 

* "Proc.  Liverpool  Geological  Soc.,”  vol.  v.  (nt  i) 
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but  varying  in  colour  from  a dirty  buff  or  drab 
to  pure  white,  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  North  Tawton,  Sampford  Courtenay, 
Exbourne,  and  Ilatherleigh.  The  Grinshill 
Quarries,  near  Shrewsbury,  produce  stone  of  light 
grey,  light  yellow  and  reddish  brown  tints.  At 
Ilollington,  near  Uttoxeter,  a light  brownish- 
grey  stone  is  raised  ; and  another,  some- 
times micaceous,  comes  from  Park  Quarry, 
Tixall,  Staffs — but  the  quarries  in  Triassic  sand- 
stone are  too  numerous  to  mention  specifically. 
The  student  will  find  good  examples  of  the  use 
of  the  material  in  the  ancient  City  of  Che.'^ter  ; a 
walk  round  the  old  walls  will  soon  make  him 
familiar  with  the  pebbly  nature  of  some  of  the 
stones.  The  cathedral  there  and  also  at 
Worcester  have  been  restored  in  recent  years  with 
the  reil  sandstones  from  quarries  near  Dunham, 
and  from  Ombersley  and  Pladley  (Quarries, 
Worcester,  respectively,  both  of  Triassic  age. 
The  fine-grained  red  sandstone  of  the  New  Red 
Series  raised  at  the  Moat  Quarry,  near  Carlisle, 
is  well  known  in  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland  ; it  has  black  lines,  which  disappear  on 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  is  slightly  argilla- 
ceous. 

PERMIAN  SANDSTONES. 

The  sandstones  of  Penman  age  in  England  are 
not  distinguisheil  for  their  durability,  whilst  their 
colour  is  generally  decidedly  objec*tion.il)le,  with 
the  exception  of  those  quarried  along  ihe  valley 
of  the  Eden,  and  near  St.  Bee's  Head,  Cumber- 
land. They  are  mostly  of  bright  red  tints,  and 
have  been  u^ed,  amongst  other  places,  at  Penrith, 
if  we  just  cross  the  border  into  Dumfriesshire, 
however,  we  find  this  formation  yielding  remark- 
ably good  stones.  At  Corsehill,  near  Annan,  a 
fine-grained  red  sandstone  has  been  worked  for 
many  years,  which  has  earned  a wide  reputation 
and  is  well  known  in  the  London  market.  Its 
micro-structure  has  been  ilescribed  in  this  series  in 
another  connexion,  where  it  was  also  figured. 
We  may  remind  the  student  that  the  stone  is 
mainly  composed  of  quartz  grains,  both  angular 
and  sub-angular,  with  a small  proportion  of 
kaolin  fragments  coated  with  peroxide  of  iron  ; 
minute  flakes  of  mica  are  common,  and  small  red 
specks  of  some  indeterminable  mineral  make  their 
appearance  here  and  there,  whilst  there  is  also  a 
little  chalcedonic  infiltration.  The  Corncockle 
Quarry,  near  Lockerbie,  in  the  same  county  is 
another  example  of  a working  in  ihe  Permian 
beds.  The  stone  is  of  a deep  red  tint,  fine- 
grained, of  medium  hardness,  and  appears  to 
weather  well.  The  red  sandstone  from  Gate- 
lawbridge  (^luarr)’,  near  Thornhill,  has  been 
exploited  for  at  least  200  years,  is  much  used 
in  Glasgow  and  more  recently  in  Edinburgh. 

It  consists  mainly  of  quartz  grains  cemented 
together  by  peroxide  of  iron,  and  is  of  very 
fine  texture.  Locharbriggs  Quarry,  also  in 
Dumfriesshire  yields  a Permian  sandstone  of  pale- 
red  tint  and  fine  grain  ; and  the  Ballochniyle 
Quarry,  near  Mauchline,  Ayrshire,  provides  an 
equally  fine-grained  stone,  but  of  a brighter  red 
colour.  In  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that,  wherever 
the  Permian  sandstones  of  the  south  of  Scotland 
are  sufficiently  hard  they  are  raised,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  at  the  quarries  mentioned. 

CARBONIFEROUS  SANDSTONES. 

The  majority  of  the  sandstones  used  for 
building  purposes  in  this  country  are  derived 
from  the  Carboniferous  System.  In  and  around 
Bristol  we  have  the  Pennant  stone,  in  the  Forest 
of  Dean  and  surrounding  the  South  Wales  coal 
basin,  in  Staffordshire,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Denbigh,  Flint,  Durham,  and  Northumberland — 
wherever  the  Voredale  Rocks,  Millstone  Grit, 
Calcjferoiis  Sandstone,  or  the  sandstones  inter- 
stratified  between  the  various  coal-seams  crop 
out— there  we  find  quarries  which  have  yielded 
the  sandstones  so  well-known  to  architects  in  the 
West  and  North  of  England.  We  have  visited 
many,  and  have  described  several  on  former 
occasions,  but  our  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
the  subject  is  not  as  complete  as  we  could  wish. 
At  the  same  lime  we  have  seen  sufficient,  and 
have  experimented  with  enough  samples  of  the 
stone,  to  enable  us  to  draw  a few  deductions 
which  may  not  be  without  some  permanent  value. 
Certain  new  quarries  in  the  Carboniferous  sand- 
stones of  Gloucestershire  will  be  described  in 
detail,  and  the  general  micro-structure  of  the 
stone  given. 

The  Carboniferous  System  in  Scotland  ha- like- 
wise yielded  an  enormous  amount  of  building 
material,  especialjy  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh, 
where  the  sandstones  have  formed  the  subject  of 
special  study  by  an  architect,  Mr.  George  Craig,* 

* “Trans.  Edinburgh  Geological  Society,"  vol.  vi. 
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though  not  in  regard  to  their  microscopic  cha- 
racters. Craigleith  quarry  is  known  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  stone  therefrom  was  long  the 
principal  material  used  in  the  public  and  piivate 
buildings  of  Edinburgh;  it  consists  almost  entirely 
of  quartz  grains  in  a siliceous  matrix,  and  is 
consequently  very  durable,  but  contains  about 
I per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  of  a grey 
tint,  and  very  hard  and  close.  Mr.  Craig  re- 
marks that  “All  the  buildings  of  Craigleith 
stone  (in  Edinburgh)  are  practically  unaltered  by 
the  weather,  and  polished  faces  retain  their 
original  gloss  and  clear  appearance.”  Then 
we  learn  that  “no  houses  are  built  entirely 
of  it  now  ” — competition  again,  we  presume. 
The  Craigmillar  quarry,  about  two  miles 
south  • east  of  Edinburgh,  yields  stones  of 
purplish  white  and  cream  colours,  hard  and  full 
of  pebbles  which  stand  the  wea'her  well ; 
Ravelston  (Quarry,  one  and  a-half  miles  west  ot 
the  city,  was  once  very  extensively  worked,  and 
is  to  a more  limited  extent  at  the  present  day,  the 
stone  is  greyish,  fine-grained,  and  occurs  in 
massive  blocks  ; a little  to  the  west  of  this  is  the 
Ravelston  Black  (Quarry,  recently  re-opened, 
yielding  fine,  hard  stone  of  dark  grey  tint. 
Hailes  (Juarry,  four  miles  west  of  Fblinburgh, 
gives  us  three  kinds  of  sandstone,  viz.,  dark  grey, 
red,  and  blue  ; it  is  hard,  close-grained,  and  con- 
tains a large  quantity  of  mica.  The  three  quarries 
near  Granton,  Midlothian,  which  in  times  gone 
bye  have  yielded  an  enormous  amount  of  good 
hard  stone  of  cream  lint,  are  now  flooded  out ; 
but  a liule  above  Slateford,  at  Redhall  (|)uarry, 
red  and  “while”  sandstones  wrought  with  con- 
siderable facility  are  raised.  Dalnieiiy  (Quarry 
produces  a light  grey  stone  of  very  fine  grain  ; 
near  West  Calder  is  the  Hermand  (Quarry,  also  in 
stone  of  grey  tint,  hard  and  compact  ; at  Currie 
Glen  (Quarry,  Borthwick,  also  in  Midlothian, 
stones  greyish  mottled  with  brown,  also  purplish 
grey  mottled  with  yellow,  and  whitish  grey 
mottled  with  yellow  occur,  of  fine  grain. 

The  Carboniferous  system  in  Linlithgowshire 
yields  the  celebrated  grey  fine-grained  sandstone 
of  Binny  ( luarry,  near  Uphall;  in  Fife  we  have 
the  whitish  (sometimes  mottled  brown)  stone  of 
Grange  Quarry ; in  Lan.arkshire  there  is  the 
white,  coarse  stone  of  Auchinlee  Quarry,  Cleland, 
near  Motherwell ; and  in  Berwickshire  a warm, 
cream-coloured  sandstone  of  fine  grain  and  easily 
wrought  is  raised  at  Whilstore  N'ewton  (Juarry. 
The  same  formation  in  Stirlingshire  produces 
a cream-coloured  stone  of  very  fine  grain 
at  Polmaise  <,)uarry,  near  Bannockburn,  near 
which  place  a somewhat  similar  stone  is  also 
raised  at  I’lean  (Juarry;  close  to  the  town  of 
Stirling  there  is  the  Dunmore  Quarry  in  stone 
containing  more  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia 
than  is  usually  found  in  good  sandstones,  it  is  of 
a cream  tint,  hard  and  fine-grained,  and  its 
structure  is  remarkable  as  showing  a number  of 
small,  round  holes  ; whilst  near  Glasgow, 
celebrated  sandstones  of  pale  grey  tints  come 
from  the  Giffneuk  quarry. 

1 i 

OBITUAR  y. 

Mr.  James  MEDDAND.i-On  the  i8ih  inst. , at 
Gloucester,  died  James  MedJand,  architect  and  the 
son  of  an  architect,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  He 
came  to  Gloucester  as  chief  assistant  to  the  late 
S.  W.  Dankes,  remaining  in  that  position  when  the 
practice  was  continued  by  Dankes  & Hamilton. 
When  Mr.  Dankes  left  Gloucester  for  London  the 
firm  became  Hamilton  & Medland.  Mr.  Hamilton 
after  a time  left  Mr.  Medland  in  sole  possession. 
After  some  years  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Maberly, 
and  after  Mr.  Maberly's  retirement,  by  his  son. 
Mr.  Medland  held  for  many  years  the  office  of 
County  Surveyor.  Since  the  office  was  first  opened 
in  Clarence-street,  Gloucester,  by  Mr.  Dankes 
many  buildings  have  been  carried  out,  such  as 
lunatic  asylums,  workhouses,  cemetries,  public 
halls,  hotels,  markets,  churches,  chapels,  police 
stations  and  petty  sessional  courts,  mansions, 
and  smaller  dwellings,  workmen's  cottages,  and 
sundry  other  buildings  ; in  the  designs  of  all  of 
which  Mr.  Medland  took  the  chief  part.  His  eldest 
surviving  son  is  still  in  practice  in  Gloucester,  and  a 
younger  son  in  London.  Mr.  John  Medland  was 
ior  many  years  in  the  office  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Marshall,  R..\.— Mr.  William 
Calder  Marshall,  R.A.,  died  on  the  i6th  inst.,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one.  He  was  born  and  educated  in 
Edinburgh,  and  for  some  years  studied  the  art  of 
sculpture.  He  went  to  London,  and  in  1836  visited 
Rome.  He  had  in  the  previous  year  exhibited  for 
the  first  lime  at  the  Academy,  and  in  1839  he  went 
to  reside  permanently  in  London.  He  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Scottish  Academy  in  1842,  of  the 
Royal  Academyin  1844,  and  a Royal  Academician  in 
1852.  He  did  a good  deal  of  work  for  the  Art  U nion, 
and  his  “Dancing  Girl  Reposing"  obtained  the 


the  builder. 
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A"'*  premium  of  500/,  For  the  new  Houses 

r Mr.  Marshall  executed  the  statues 

ot  iword  Clarendon  and  Lord  Somers,  and  he 
trequemly  received  commissions  for  statues  erected 
subscription.  The  bronze  statue  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  Manchester  is  by  him,  as  is  also  the 
statue  of  Jenner  originally  erected  in  Trafalgar- 
square  and  afterwards  removed  to  Kensineton- 
gardens.  In  1857  Mr.  Marshall  gained  the  premium 
of  700/.  offered  for  a design  for  a national 
monument  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  he 
executed  part  of  a series  of  bas-reliefs  in  marble  for 
the  chapel  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  allegorical 
group.  Agriculture,"  part  of  the  Prince  Consort's 
memorial  in  Hyde  Park,  is  from  Mr.  Marshall's 

.'.u  1 ^^''shall  was  a British  representative 
at  the  International  Exhibition  held  in  Paris  in  1878, 
and  m recognition  of  his  services  he  was  appointed 
a Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Hekr  Ludwig  BOTTGER.-We  have  to  record 
the  sudden  death  of  Ludwig  Bottger,  of  the  Archi- 
Wcmral  Department  of  the  German  Ministry  of 
Public.  Works.  Born  m 1845.  at  Konnern,  he  was 
at  tirst  engaged  in  railway  enterprises.  In  1884  he 
WM  appointed  " Bauinspector."  and  entered  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  1887,  where  he  was 
identified  with  a large  amount  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  He  was  a member  of  the  commission 
for  the  building  of  the  new  Cathedral  at  Berlin 


GENERAL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Restoration  of  Hevdon  Church,  Norpoi  n 
—The  fine  old  Parish  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  is  now  about  to  undergo  partial  restora- 
tion, the  principal  works  being  the  restoration 
ol  the  nave  and  aisle  roofs,  which  have 
been  found  to  be  in  a decayed  condition,  re- 
using, however,  every  part  of  the  old  woodwork 
found  practicable,  taking  off  and  recasting  the 
lead,  reglazing  the  clearstory  windows,  restoring 
the  copings  and  walling,  re-building  the  e.ast  gable 
and  replastering  the  internal  walls.  Mr.  '1'.  h' 
Blyth,  of  Foulsham,  is  the  contractor,  the  works 
being  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Herbert  I 
Green,  architect,  Norwich. 

New  B.aths,  Matlock.-Oii  the  9th  inst.  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire  opened  the  new 
suite  of  baths  which  have  recently  been  erected  in 
connection  with  Smedley'.*  Hydropathic  Establish- 
ment, Matlock  Bank.  The  baths  face  the  Bank- 
road  and  communicate  with  what  is  known  as  the 
fourth  section.  On  leaving  the  balcony  cf  the  hydro 
there  is  an  extension  facing  the  valley.  /Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  open-air  concerts,  and  a 
kiosk  IS  erected  on  a level  with  the  drawing-room 
terrace.  A promenade  runs  round  the  kiosk  with  a 
considerable  elevation.  Immediately  on  entering 
the  new  bath  section  there  is  a ladies'  Turkish  bath 
and  next  a similar  one  for  gentlemen.  A corridor' 
with  a gradual  sloping  gradient,  leads  to  the  suite  of 
bath-rooms,  and  a waiting-room  communicates  with 
the  gentlemen's  baths.  A corridor  runs  the  full 
length  of  this  bath  house,  and  the  wails  are  covered 
with  Minton  tiles  and  the  floors  laid  with  Italian 
mosaic.  The  baths  are  divided  into  suites  each 
suite  comprising  four  dressing  rooms,  and  one 
general  bath-room,  in  charge  of  a separate  atten- 
dant. I he  dressing-rooms  do  not  communicate 
into  the  corridor  and  then  into  the  bathing  depart- 
ment, but  all  the  dressing  rooms  in  one  suite  are  so 
arranged  as  to  converge  into  the  general  bathing  room 
I here  IS  a small  room  adjoining  for  the  purpose  of 
undergoing  the  ascending  douche  with  hot  or  cold 
water,  and  there  are  separate  lavatories.  Heating 
of  the  bath-houses  is  by  means  of  the  steam  radiators. 

I he  ladies  baths  are  similar  in  general  construction 
and  these  are  built  on  the  same  lloor,  running 
parallel  along  the  front  of  the  new  block,  and  facini 
the  new  facade  of  the  building.  The  dimensions  of 
the  two  are  118  ft.  in  length,  and  120  ft.  q in 
exclusive  of  the  additional  rooms  added  on  each  end 
of  the  building.  The  whole  of  the  new  baths  are 
lighted  with  electricity  and  gas,  as  may  be  required 
At  the  end  of  the  corridor  there  are  drying-rooms 
heated  with  steam,  and  several  apartmehts  for  ore- 
paring  treatment  for  patients.  The  woodwork  is 
pitch-pine  carved.  The  ventilators  are  those  of 
Messinger,  of  Loughborough.  At  one  end  of  the 
bath-houses  there  ate  electric  and  private  baths 
which  overlook  the  tennis-courts,  and  a waiting- 
room  completes  the  suite.  All  the  baths  aFe 
plastered  with  adamant,  The  contractor  for 
the  masonry  w.as  Mr.  L.  T.  Wildgoose  ; for 
jomermg  Messrs.  Moore  Brothers,  of  Manchester 
beating  apparatus,  Mr.  Oldroyd,  of  Leeds  ; boilers 
laylor&bons,  of  Marsden.  Yorkshire;  fittings  for 
boilers,  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Huddersfield  : while  th<> 


Pump  Room,  Buxton. On  the  13th  inst.  the 

Duke  of  Devonshire  presented  to  the  town  of  Buxton 
a new  pump-room,  which  faces  the  Crescent.  The 
new  structure  comprises  a room  50  ft.  by  25  ft. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  gas-engine  and  pump, 
fitted  at  the  rear  for  raising  the  water  to  the  drinking 
counter.  The  counter,  which  is  25  ft.  in  length, 
and  made  of  polished  pitch  pine,  is  placed  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  entrance  doors,  and  it  is 
surmounted  by  a veined  Italian  marble  top.  The 
architecture,  says  Ihe  Der/>j-s/iirc  Advertiser,  has  been 
^rried  out  with  a view  to  harmonising  with  the 
Crescent.  On  the  western  side  is  an  open  terrace  in 
which  visitors  to  the  room  may  lounge ; both  ends 
are  terminated  by  a domed  pavilion,  and  stone  from 
the  quarries  at  Nithen  End  is  used.  In  the  room  all 
the  woodwork  is  of  pitch  pine.  Two  rooms  are 
provided  for  attendants.  The  floor  of  the  room  is  of 
mosaic,  the  work  of  Italian  artists,  and  the  ceiling, 
which  is  divided  into  bays,  is  panelled  and  moulded, 
riie  outside  pump,  or  St.  .Ann's  Well,  is  being 
moved  to  the  viest  end  of  the  new  pump-room.  The 
new  pump  will  be  on  an  asphalted  pavement,  and  it 
has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Bailey  & Co 
Limited,  engineers,  of  Salford.  The  work  in 
connexion  with  the  new  pump-room  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  following Mr.  James  Salt,  Buxton, 
contractor  for  the  general  works  ; Mr.  S.  Elliot, 
Newbury,  joinery  work  : Messrs,  de  Grelle  Houdret 
& Co. , London,  mosaic  pavement  ; Messrs.  Tangyc, 
Birmingham  and  London,  gas  engine  and  pumps. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Henry  Currey.  of  the  Stratid, 
London,  under  whose  superintendence  the  building 


^Restoration  of  N.we,  Kikkhe.aton  Church, 
Northumberuand. — Tbe  nave  of  Kirkheaton 
Church  has  just  been  re-opened  after  repair.  The 
architect  w.as  Mr.  R.  C.  Hedley,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Surtees  being  the  contractor.  The  alterations  con- 
sist of  the  entire  renewal  of  the  roof  ; the  repair  of 
bell-cot,  and  re-hanging  of  the  bell,  re-roofing 
and  repair  of  porch,  the  insertion  of  two  new 
windows,  a new  outer  doorway,  the  raising  of  the 
nave  walls,  reseating  the  nave,  hew  pulpit  and  altar- 
rails,  and  new  outer  and  inner  gateways  and  gates 
to  the  churchyard.  The  woodwork  of  the  roof  is  of 
pitch-pine.  The  windows  are  of  two  lights,  and 
the  heads  are  Early  English  in  style.  The  iron- 
work has  been  made  by  Messrs.  Blacklock.  The 
seats  are  of  pitch-pine,  with  panelled  backs  and 
front  screens  to  each  set.  The  pulpit  has  open 
panels  with  cusped  heads.  An  oak  reredos  is  the 
work  and  gift  of  the  Rev.  A.  Hemsted.  of  Stagshaw. 

Church,  Stoke. — St.  Barnabas  Church,  Stoke, 
has  just  been  consecrated.  The  edifice  wa.s  com- 
menced as  far  back  as  1885.  says  the  Western 
Moniing  Iseivs,  but  only  a portion  was  then  built, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  last  year  that  the 
undertaking  was  completed.  The  nave  is  79  ft.  6 in. 
long,  by  31  ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  an  apsidal  end  and 
transepts  on  e.ach  side.  The  architecture  is  of  the 
Early  Pointed  period.  The  church  is  approached 
by  a Galilee  porch,  and  externally  the  walls  are 
faced  with  limestone,  with  windows  and  door-jambs 
of  Candy's  brick.  The  interior  of  the  walls  is  of 
red  bricks,  relieved  with  bands  of  yellow  brick. 
Ham-hill  stone  has  been  used  in  the  dressing  of 
buttresses,  and  the  bays  which  divide  the  nave  from 
the  aisles  rest  upon  Ham-hill  stone  piers  and  brick 
arches.  The  chancel  is  31  ft.  high  from  nave  floor 
to  wall  plate,  and  48  ft.  wide,  being  lighted  by  seven 
lancets.  The  altar  is  approached  by  nine  steps  from 
the  nave.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  mosaic,  and 
contains  on  the  south  side  a recessed  stone  sedilia 
and  piscina,  with  marble  shafts.  Choir  stalls  have 
been  erected,  the  organ  occupies  the  south  transept 
and  the  corresponding  transept  has  been  fitted  up  as 
a Lady  Chapel.  The  roofing  throughout  is  of  open 
timber,  with  plaster  between  the  rafters,  and  covered 
with  slates.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  fitted  with 
chairs  on  wood  blocks,  and  seating  accommodation 
IS  provided  for  600  people.  The  church  has  been 
built  by  Mr.  Isaac  Rosekilly,  of  Gunnislake,  from 
designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  St.  Aubyn,  Wadling, 

& Luff,  of  London  and  Devonport.  The  cost  has 
been  about  6,500/. 


. Huddersfield;  while  the 
general  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Smedlev 
Company  s own  staff,  supervised  by  Mr.  W.  Doxev. 
The  architect  for  the  building  was  the  late  Mr  (1  E 
Stathani'  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Gilbert  Dougfatv 
of  Nottingham,  was  elected  to  carryout  the  coii- 
tract.  Below  the  bath-houses  there  is  a basement 
which  has  an  entrance  from  the  grounds  of  the 
hydro.  Here  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
recreation-room,  measuring  about  20  yards  in  each 
length.  Large  open  bays  front  the  basement  of  the 
building,  with  solid  pillars  of  Matlock  gritstone 


Bapti.st  Chapel,  C.ARDiFF.~On  the  arst  inst. 
the  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Baptist  Chapel  at 
the  corner  of  Railway-street.  Splott-road,  Cardiff, 
was  laid  by  Lord  Tredegar.  The  new  building  is 
designed  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  will  be 
erected  with  local  stone,  faced  with  blue  Pennant 
stone,  the  quoins  and  heads,  &c.,  of  doors  and 
windows  being  of  Bath  stone.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  front  elevation  will  be  two  octagonal 
turrets,  which  will  rise  to  a height  of  about  70  ft. 
from  the  ground.  Between  these  there  will  be  a 
traceried  three-light  window,  the  principal  doorway 
being  below  this,  with  side  entrances  on  either 
side.  A gallery  will  be  carried  round  three  sides  of 
the  building,  and  a bajHistry  and  rostrum  formed  at 
the  end  farthest  from  the  entrances.  Space  will 
also  be  left  for  an  organ-chamber.  In  addition  to 
the  chapL'l.  the  contract  includes  a vestry-hall  with 
class-rooms,  also  at  the  rear  of  the  chapel.  The 
total  accommodation  will  be  for  1,100  persons. 
The  designs  have  been  prepared  by  and  the  work 
will  be  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Haborshon  & Fawckner,  architects,  of 


Masonic  Buildings,  Kelvedon,  Essex.— On 
the  14th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  at 
Kelvedon  of  a temple  which  is  in  course  of  erection 
for  the  ■' Easterford '■  Lodge.  The  building  will 
cost  2,000/.  There  are  to  be  an  entrance-porch, 
hall,  vestibule,  reception-room,  lodge-room,  dining- 
hall,  and  kitchen  apartments.  The  plans  of  the 
building,  which  is  to  i)e  of  red  brick,  were  jirepared 
by  the  late  Mr.  Alan  Stewart,  of  Maldon,  but  have 
undergone  some  alterations  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  1'. 
Whitmore,  of  Chelmsford.  Mr.  S.  Thorne,  of 
Messing,  is  the  builder,  and  the  stone-work  is  being 
done  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Watts,  of  Colchester. 

New  Chapel  at  Newport,  Mon.mouthshire. 
—On  the  17th  inst.  the  Tabernacle  Congregational 
Church  and  School-room,  Commercial-street  and 
Dock-street.  Newport,  was  opened  after  complete 
rebuilding.  The  building  occupies  the  site  which 
the  old  Tabernacle  formerly  stood  upon,  and  has 
been  erected,  at  a cost  of  about  3,000/.,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Locke,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Lawrence.  Tlie  church  itself  provides  seating 
accommodation  for  about  900  worshippers,  the 
interior  dimensions  being  88  ft.  by  42  ft.  The  front 
elevation  to  Commercial-street  is  of  Risca  red  sand- 
stone, with  Bath-stone  dressings.  The  school-room 
is  43  ft.  by  40  ft. 

New  Church,  C.\rdiff — On  the  isth  inst.  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  consecrated  the  new  church  ol 
St.  James  the  Great,  situated  in  Newport-road, 
Cardiff.  Tbe  church  is  Early  English  in  style.  The 
dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  follows  : — Height 
of  tower  92  ft.,  height  to  top  stone  of  spire  152  ft. 
Above  this  the  finial  rises  to  a further  height  of  9 ft. 
In  length  the  building  measures  144  ft.  6 in.  Jroni 
east  to  west.  Its  width  is  65  ft.,  and  the  height  of 
the  nave  roof  is  58  ft.  The  material  used  m its 
construction  is  the  rose-colouied  Swelldon  stone, 
and  for  all  jambs,  facings,  and  mouldings  selected 
Box  stone  Irom  the  Bath  quarries.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  raftered,  and  the  roof  of  the  chancel  is 
panelled  geometrically.  The  carved  work  within 
and  without  tbe  church  is  from  the  studio  ol  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  Llandaff.  The  inner  wail  of  the  chancel 
is  pierced  with  five  arches.  The  choir-stalls  are  of 
carved  oak.  The  font  is  in  red  Forest  of  Dean 
stone,  and  the  pulpit  is  built  of  three  kinds  of  stone 
— viz.,  Camden,  green  Bridgend,  and  red  Forest  of 
Dean.  It  is  relieved  by  slender  columns  of  coloured 
marble  upon  the  face,  and  recesses  are  left  for 
figures.  The  floor  is  of  wooden  blocks  and  the 
aisles  are  laid  down  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  organ 
chamber  is  raised  above  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
immediately  above  the  choir  vestry.  The  total  cost 
of  church  and  furniture  exceeds  10,000/.  Messrs. 
Burton  & Co.  were  the  contractors.  Mr.  E.  M, 
Bruce  Vaughan  was  the  architect. 

Restoration  of  Ystradvfodwg  Church. 
Glamorganshire. — Ystradyfodwg  parish  church 
has  just  been  restored,  Mr.  E.  M.  Bruce-Vaughan 
being  the  architect  and  Mr.  A.  Richards  the  builder. 

Propo.sed  ExHiniTiON,  Cardiff.— A meeting 
of  tbe  building  committee  of  the  proposed  Cardiff 
Exhibition  was  held  on  the  rath  inst.  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Cardiff.  A sketch  plan  of  the  proposed  build 
ings  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Seward,  architect,  and 
discussed.  Theplan  takes  the  formof  ahollowsquare, 
the  front  portion  of  the  buildings  being  devoted  to  the 
fine  art  galleries  and  the  sides  to  space  for  machinery 
in  motion  and  exhibits  of  other  sections,  and  tbe 
rear  to  the  concert-ball,  &c.  In  the  quadrangle 
enclosed  by  the  buildings  are  shown  a band-stand 
and  fountains,  and  this  space  would  be  used  as  a 
promenade.  Tbe  general  design  of  the  buildings 
was  approved  by  the  members  of  the  committee 
present,  and  Mr.  .Seward  undertook  to  work  out  the 
plan  more  in  detail  for  consideration  at  the  next 
meeting. 

School  Addition.  Sheffield.— On  Monday 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilson  opened  the  new  department 
recently  added  to  the  Carlisle-street  Board  Schools, 
Sheffield.  The  new  department  contains  a school 
68  ft.  by  24  ft..  three  class-rooms  24  ft.  by  22  ft., 
cloak-rooms,  marching  and  play  corridor  68  ft.  long 
and  12  ft.  wide,  mistresses’  rooms,  and  lavatory. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  John  Chambers*  Sons, 
of  Pond  Hill ; Mr.  John  Laidler  was  clerk  of  the 
works,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Benton  the  architect. 

School.^,  &c.,  Hammersmith  and  West 
Kensington  Synagogue.— On  the  17th  inst,  the 
foundation-stones  were  laid  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Cohen, 
M.P.,  of  new  schools  and  minister’s  house  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Hammersmith  and  West  Kensington 
Synagogue.  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph,  of  Basinghall- 
street,  is  the  architect. 


S ANITA  R Y AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS. 

Drainage  Works,  I^ymm. — The  main  drainage 
of  the  Hcatley  district  of  the  Lymm  Local 
Board  area  has  lately  been  completed  on  the 
Shone  hydro-pneumatic  system.  The  district  is 
very  Hal,  and  the  whole  of  the  foul  sewers  have 
been  luid  in  wet  sand,  Doulton's  patent  jointed 
pipes  being  used  throughout.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Worthington  & Pownall,  of  Manchester, 
and  Messrs.  Hughes  * Lancaster,  of  Westminster. 
The  whole  scheme  has  been  designed  and  carried 


Cardiff.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Latty  * Co',’  the  I ourby‘l^r.''a‘‘Herberr  EkVleyrA.^Ll'^^ 
amount  of  their  tender  being  4,350/.  | Manchestei-. 
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Sea  Wall.  Filey. — On  Tuesday  the  sea  wall 
at  Filey,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect 
to  protect  the  land  from  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  was 
opened  by  Lord  Herries,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
iSast  Riding.  Commencing  at  the  North  Ravine, 
the  sea  wall  runs  in  two  sections  to  the  Crescent  Hill, 
a distance  of  over  seven  hundred  yards.  A slip- 
way, which  divides  the  two  portions  near  the 
Spa  Saloon,  is  spanned  by  a steel  bridge.  The 
foundation  of  the  wall  is  of  concrete,  and  it  is 
further  protected  at  its  base  by  a concrete  apron, 
backed  with  a layer  of  hand-packed  stone,  liie 
space  between  this  layer  and  the  front  of  the 
wall  has  been  filled  w’ith  concrete,  laid  in  mass, 
a wide  layer  of  this  material  being  placed  with 
concrete  blocks  of  superior  quality  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  waves.  The  structure  has  an  average 
height  of  19  ft.  above  the  sand,  the  promenade 
being  II  ft.  above  high-water  mark.  A bull-nose 
ledge  placed  immediately  underneath  the  coping  has 
the  effect  of  turning  the  waves  from  the  promenade, 
and  throwing  them  back  into  the  sea,  and 
the  coping  is  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing 
3 ft.  4 in.  in  height.  The  promenade  consists  of  an 
asphalted  pathway  12  ft.  wide,  leaving  behind  a 
large  opxsn  space,  which  will  be  laid  out  in  orna- 
mental plots,  and  will  also  afford  accommodation 
for  shelters,  and,  if  desired,  for  a band-stand.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Local  Board  at 
a cost  of  15.000/.  The  engineer  was  Mr.  Fairbank, 
and  Messrs.  Dickson  were  the  contractors.  Mr. 
Barnes  was  clerk  of  works. 

Sewage  Disposal  Scheme,  Bath.— The  Town 
Council  of  Bath  have  been  considering  the  question 
of  sewage  disposal  for  some  time,  and  have  had  a 
preliminary  scheme  under  their  consideration.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council  last  Tuesday  a report 
was  presented  from  the  special  committee  appointed 
to  deal  with  the  subject.  The  committee  reported 
that  they  had  entered  into  provisional  contracts  with 
the  owners  of  a site  which  might  be  suitable  for 
chemical  precipitation.  They  advised  that  the 
question  referred  to  them  by  the  Council,  as  to  the 
levels  of  ibe  new  intercepting  sewers,  should 
be  referred  to  the  expert  as  part  of  the  whole 
matter  referred  to  him.  The  committee  recom- 
mended the  Council  to  engage  the  services  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  C.E.,  of  Nottingham,  to 
furnish  a report  upon  the  whole  subject.  In  conse- 
quence of  information  afforded  by  Mr.  Radford,  the 
committee  had  sent  a deputation  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  offices,  and  had  ascertained  that 
if  the  sewage  was  treated  chemically,  land  would 
have  to  be  used  for  filtering  the  effluent  before  dis- 
charging it  into  a river.  The  Town  Council 
approved  the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

It  is  expected  that  the  sewage  of  Bath  will  have  to 
be  collected  by  means  of  intercepting  sewers,  and 
conveyed  to  one  outfall  for  purification.  The 
scheme  has  been  estimated  to  cost  between  70,000/. 
and  80,000/.  The  population  of  the  city  is  about 
52,000. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

P'rance. — A subscription  has  been  opened  in 
Paris  for  the  purchase  of  Turner's  “Ancient  Italy," 
which  it  is  desired  to  offer  to  the  Louvre.  The 
picture  is  at  present  exhibited  at  the  Sedelmeyer 
Gallery,  Rue  de  la  Rochefoucault,  as  well  as  a 
certain  number  of  other  paintings  of  the  English 
School,  including  a sea-piece  by  Turner,  various 
portraits  by  Lawrence  and  Gainsborough,  and 

landscapes  by  Crome  and  Constable. MM. 

Marqueste  and  Ernest  Barrias.  the  eminent  sculptors, 
have  been  elected  members  of  the  Conseil  Sup^rieur 

of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Aris. M.  Henri  Bouillon. 

the  sculptor,  has  just  completed  the  model  for 
the  monument  to  Henri  Murger,  which  is  to 
be  inaugurated  in  the  autumn,  in  the  Lu.vem- 
bourg  Garden.  The  monument  comprises  a 
group  m marble.  “ La  Gait^  et  la  Tristesse 
se  donnant  le  Main."  surmounted  by  a bust 

of  Miirger. The  Louvre  has  bought  from 

the  Carpeaux  Sale  the  drawing  of  Napoleon  III.  in 
bis  coffin,  the  plaster  model  of  the  “ Dance  " group, 
and  three  terra-cottas,  “ Le  Corps  d’une  Naufrag6e.''’ 
■■  Venus Captivant  rAmour,"and  “Paul et  Virginie." 

A congress  for  the  development  of  ' ' Christian 

Art " is  to  be  held  in  Paris,  from  the  25th  to  the 

27th  of  this  month. The  exhibition  of  the 

•;  Envois  de  Rome"  has  just  been  opened  at  the 

Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. An  exhibition  of  “ Celtic 

Art  " is  announced  at  the  *'  Cercle  de  la  Librairie," 

in  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain. M.  Joseph 

Ch^ret,  a well-known  decorator  and  ceramic 
artist,  has  died,  after  a long  illness.  He  was 
brother  of  Jules  Chdrot,  the  draughtsman,  and 
brother-m-law  of  MM.  Louis  and  Pierre  Carrier- 
Belleuse.  The  death  is  also  announced 
at  Garennes,  of  tJie  painter  Henri  Bramtot,  at  the 
age  of  forty-one.  He  was  a pupil  of  M.  Bouguereau 
and  obtained  a Third  Medal  and  the  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1879.  and  a Second  Medal  in  18^  He  exhibited 
two  pictures  this  year  at  the  Champs  Elvs6es. 

“Souvenir  d’Et^  " and  “Reflets  deSoleil."-^ M. 

Jules  Laroche,  architect  and  member  of  the  Soci6td 
Centrale,  has  died  at  Corbeil  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four.  He  studied  at  the  ficole  des  Beau.x-Arts  and 
in  the  atelier  of  M.  Gu^nepin.  He  was  architect  of 
-a  .good  many  .private  iiouses  .as  well  as  jsublic, 


buildings,  among  the  latter  the  Palais  de  Justice  at 
Corbeil. The  monument  raised  by  public  sub- 

scription to  B.arye,  the  great  animal  sculptor, 
was  inaugurated  on  Sunday  last.  The  monu- 
ment, situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  He  St. 
Louis  between  the  two  lengths  of  the  Pont  Sully. 

is  designed  by  M.  Bsrnier,  architect. The  War 

Department  having  refused  a sufficient  indemnity 
for  the  demolition  of  the  ramparts  of  Perpignan,  the 
municipality  of  that  town  has  given  up  the  project, 
confining  itself  to  enlarging  the  various  gateways  in 

the  fortifications  which  give  access  to  the  town. 

M.  Joseph  Reinach  has  laid  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  a proposition  for  the  creation  of  a Museum 
Fund  (“  Caisse  des  Musses  to  provide  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  works  of  art  intended  for  the  State 

museums. M.  Injalbert,  the  sculptor,  has 

finished  the  model  of  the  monument  to  be  erected  at 
Pezenas  to  the  memory  of  Moli^re.  The  bust  of  the 
great  comedian  is  placed  upon  a pedestal  three 
rn^tres  high.  In  front  are  symbolical  attributes  of 
“Comedy";  on  the  left  a figure  representing  a 
“ Soubrette  " holding  a nosegay;  on  the  right  is  a 
faun  with  a satiric  expression,  and  features  which 
are  a reproduction  of  those  of  M.  Coquelin  cadet. 

Germany. — The  Emperor  has  decided  that  five 
large  bells  shall  be  hung  in  the  belfry  of  the 
Emperor  William  Memorial  Church.  They  will  be 
cast  from  cannon  captured  in  the  Emperor's  three 
campaigns,  from  designs  by  Schwechlen  and  other 
well-known  artists.  The  church  is  to  be  consecrated 

on  September  2,  1895, The  municipality  of 

Berlin  has  appointed  a sub-committee  to  report  on 
the  best  methods  of  improving  the  communications 
with  Treptow  in  view  of  the  1896  exhibition.  It  is 
said  that  a settlement  will  be  shortly  arrived  at  with 
Messrs.  Siemens  & Halske  so  as  to  enable  a start  to 
be  made  on  the  proposed  overhead  electric  railways. 

A new  chapel  for  the  cemetery  of  the  Orthodox 

Greek  community  has  recently  been  consecrated.  It 
is  in  the  Russian  style,  with  a high  octagonal  tower, 
and  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Herr.  A.  Bohn. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Imperial  Houses  of 

Parliament,  fi.xed  for  October  18,  is  again  indefinitely 

postponed. Professor  Carl  Becker  has  been 

unanimously  re-elected  President  of  the  Prussian 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  by  the  Senate  of  that 
body.  The  late  Professor  Bokelmann's  place  at 
the  Art  Schools  will  be  taken  by  Professor 

Carl  Seim. The  ne.Nt  general  meeting  of 

the  Society  of  German  ironmasters  is  to  be 

held  at  Dusseldorf  on  July  15. The  Society  of 

Munich  artists  have  resolv^  to  make  a start  on  the 
■'  Kunsiler  Haus  " which  is  to  be  erected  from  the 
plans  of  Professor  Seidl  at  a cost  of  nearly  40,000/.  of 
which  amount  all  but  7,000/.  is  provided. — —The 
Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria  has  unveiled  a monumental 
fountain  at  Wurzburg  dedicated  to  him  by  that  city. 
The  design  represents  “Franconia."  enthroned, 
crowning  a medallion  of  the  Regent  with  a laurel 

wreath. The  surface  drainage  works  at  Heidelberg 

Castle  are  nearlycompleted. The  prince  of  Hohen- 

zollern,  who  is  an  ardent  antiquarian,  has  entrusted 
Dr.  Ziegeler  with  an  investigation  of  the  Roman 
roads  of  the  province.  At  Laugenschlingen  a well- 

preserved  Roman  Villa  has  been  unearthed. The 

••  Pontes  Longi,"  described  in  Tacitus  I.,  63.  have, 
it  is  believed,  been  discovered  in  the  “ Weissen 
Venn,"  near  Borken,  where  a roadway,  formed  of 
the  trunks  of  trees  has  been  uncovered  for  a length 
of  40  yds.  The  excavations  are  I»eing  continued. 

Austria. — The  Empress  has  expressed  her  satis- 
faction with  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Chiatone,  of 
Lugano,  for  a monument  to  the  late  Crown  Prince 
Rudolph  to  be  erected  in  the  Achilleion  on  Corfu. 

Messrs.  V.  Arneth  & Sues.s  have  been  re-elected 

President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Vienna  Academy 

of  Sciences. The  Ministry  of  War  is  about  to  sell 

the  Alser  barracks  at  Vienna  to  the  authorities  of 
the  General  Hospital,  with  a view  to  the  rebuilding 
and  extension  of  the  the  Medical  Schools,  where  the 
accomodation  is  very'bad. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sheldon's  Suspension  Level. —This  little 
instrument,  resembling  the  ordinary  level  used  in 
the  joiner's  shop,  has  been  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  not  only  ascertaining  if  a surface  is  horizontal,  but 
also  for  determining  the  differences  of  level  in  build- 
ing and  survey  work,  on  occasions  when  it  may  not  be 
convenient  to  be  hampered  with  a telescope  level  and 
its  tripod.  It  consists  of  a sensitive  spirit  bubble, 
mounted  in  a metal  tube  from  5 to  7 in.  in  length. 
.•\t  the  ends  of  the  tube  are  feet,  enabling  it  to  be 
used  as  an  ordinary  straight-edge  level,  and  over 
these  are  projections  which  have  also  been  adjusted 
so  that  it  may  be  employed  as  a soffit  level  to  be 
held  against  beams,  ceilings,  &x..  the  position  of  the 
bubble  being  easily  seen  from  underneath.  The 
upper  projections  also  form  hooks,  so  that  the  instru- 
ment can  be  suspended  upon  a cord,  which,  if 
stretched  moderately  tight  between  two  upright 
rods,  and  secured  to  each,  so  that  the  points  of 
attachment  shall  be  on  the  same  horizontal  line, 
the  level,  when  suspended  midway  between  the  rods, 
will  obviously  hang  horizontal  also.  Consequently, 
to  find  the  difference  in  level  between  two  places,  all 
that  is  required  is  to  set  up  a rod  at  one  of  them 
and  attach  a cord  to  it  at  any  convenient  height. 
The  £Qrd  being  4r3»-ji  fairly  taut  fpust  then  ^ 


secured  to  the  second  rod  at  such  a height 
that  the  instrument  which  has  been  suspended 
on  the  cord,  midway  between  the  rods,  hangs  hori- 
zontally. The  difference  in  height  from  the  bottom 
of  the  rods  to  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  cord, 
will  of  course  give  the  rise  or  fall  between  the  two 
places.  If  care  be  taken  to  hang  the  instrument  at 
the  centre  of  the  cord,  very  good  results  may  be 
obtained,  the  error  not  exceeding  one  or  two  inches 
per  quarter  mile.  Messrs.  Elliott  Brothers  are  the 
makers  of  the  level  and  they  also  supply  graduated 
rods  with  sliding  collars  and  clamping  arrange- 
ments, and  a specially-prepared  enamelled  line 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Canals  of  France. — Although  the  traffic  on 
French  canals  and  rivers  had  increased  at  the  end  of 
1891  by  28  per  cent,  over  that  of  1881,  the  year 
chosen  for  comparison  by  a committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
subject  of  inland  navigation,  at  the  end  of  1893  this 
increase  was  checked  and  fell  to  25^  per  cent.  The 
causes  of  the  decrease  were  the  uepressed  state  of 
French  trade  last  year  and  the  effects  of  a reduction 
of  from  27  to  33  per  cent,  on  traffic  sent  by  slow 
goods  trains.  According  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee referred  to,  the  increased  inland  water-borne 
traffic  is  entirely  due  to  legislation  and  the  improve- 
ments carried  out  in  consequence  thereof.  In  1879 
a law  was  enacted  that  all  locks  should  be  rebuilt  to 
a common  size,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  boats 
300  tons  burden,  125  ft.  long,  16  ft.  4 in.  wide,  and 
15ft.  loin.  deep.  Improvements  were  also  made 
in  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Rhone,  Soane,  and  Seine. 
The  increase  in  the  total  length  of  navigable  canals 
and  rivers  between  1881  and  1891.  the  period 
reported  upon,  from  7,437  to  7,660  miles,  was 
small,  but  the  distance  along  which  a boat  120  ft. 
long  could  be  taken,  rose  from  906  to  2,494 
miles.  A boat  of  300  tons  burden  can  now  be 
hauled  direct  from  Havre  to  the  frontiers  of 
Alsace,  and  from  Dunkirk  to  Lyons,  but  there 
remains  much  to  be  done  to  complete  the  net- 
work. large  gaps  existing  between  the  Marne  and 
Saone,  the  Saone  and  Besan9on,  the  Rhone  and 
Marseilles.  In  1880  all  inland  navigation  dues  in 
France  were  abolished,  forming  another  cause  of  the 
impetus  given  to  the  carriage  of  heavy  goods  by 
water ; but  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  tolls 
leviable  locally  for  the  repair  and  use  of  canals  has 
lately  been  felt,  and  an  agitation  set  on  foot  for  their 
enactment,  ^iosl  of  the  hauling  is  done  by  horses, 
and  the  remainder  by  cattle  hired  from  the  farmers 
along  the  canals.  Drawbacks  to  the  expansion  of 
canal  navigation  are  defective  arrangements  as  to 
traction  and  want  of  organisation  as  to  freight. 

Architectural  Association  Visits.  — The 
Architectural  Association  repeated  last  Saturday 
their  visit  to  Eton  College.  As  a full  account  of 
their  previous  visit  to  Eton  appeared  in  the  Builder, 
vol.  Ivi.,  page  429.  we  need  not  do  more  than 
mention  the  visit  on  this  occasion. 

The  Junior  Engineering  Society. — Last 
Saturday  afternoon  the  members  of  this  society 
visited  Wembley  Park  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing the  great  tower  in  course  of  construction 
there.  The  party,  numbering  upwards  of  seventy, 
were  shown  over  by  Mr.  W.  Gilbert,  the  resident 
engineer  to  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Heenan  & 
Froude,  and  other  gentlemen.  The  erection  has 
advanced  to  the  first  platform,  at  an  elevation  of 
150  ft.,  to  which  the  members  ascended  by  a cage 
capable  of  raising  six  at  a time,  and  worked 
electrically.  The  method  of  building  up  the 
steelwork  composing  the  four  groups  of  inclined 
legs  by  aid  of  four  electric  cranes,  one  at 
each  group,  was  explained.  Each  of  these 
cranes,  supplied  with  current  from  a central 
station,  carries  a 14  b.h.p.  motor,  taking  about 
120  amperes  at  105  volts,  connected  by  gearing 
with  a barrel  21  in.  diameter  ; a load  of  8 tons 
can  be  lifted  at  a speed  of  20  ft.  per  minute.  The 
total  height  of  the  tower  will  be  1,150  ft.,  and  the 
estimated  total  weight  7,000  tons.  The  foundations 
consist  of  four  groups  of  four  separate  concrete 
blocks,  each  group  being  placed  at  a corner  of  a 
square  of  250  ft.  sides.  Four  lifts  are  being  pro- 
vided to  work  vertically  up  the  centre  of  the  tower  ; 
two  will  ascend  only  to  the  first  platform,  the  other 
two  travelling  the  entire  height.  Elach  lift  will  be 
driven  by  a separate  winding  engine  situated  imme- 
diately under  the  lift  cages  in  a circular  underground- 
level  concrete  chamber.  55  ft.  8 in.  internal  diameter. 
The  wall  lor  this  has  been  put  in  by  an  annular 
trench,  and  the  excavation  of  the  centre  part  was 
joing  on  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  two  steam  winches 
jeing  employed  for  raising  the  square  wood  tips  as 
they  were  fitted  by  hand ; the  men  on  this  part  of 
the  work  are  now  engaged  night  and  day,  with  a 
view  of  completing  the  chamber  as  speedily  as 
possible,  so  that  the  engines  may  be  laid  down. 

Commissioners  of  Sewers.— At  the  meeting  of 
the  Sewers  Committee  of  the  City  of  London  held 
on  the  19th  inst.,  a deputation  of  ratepayers  and 
occupiers  prayed  for  a much  - required  improve- 
ment in  Bishopsgate-street,  the  widening  of  the 
approaches  from  that  thoroughfare  to  Great  St. 
Helen's.  After  hearing  Mr.  Wragge  and  Mr. 
Craven  in  support  of  the  memorial,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Finance  and  Improvement  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  A.  C.  Morton,  M.  P.,  called  attention 
to  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  stoppage  of 
the  works  on  the  new  offices,  in  consequence  of  a 
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representation  made  by  Mr.  Shaw,  that  if  the  new 
offices  were  built  on  the  site  selected  the  Guildhall 
Library  would  suffer  considerable  damage.  The 
chairman  pointed  out  that  a large  sum  of  money 
had  already  been  spent  on  the  site,  and  that  the 
raising  of  the  question  at  so  late  a period  was 
fraught  with  very  great  inconvenience.  An  assurance 
was  given  that  the  City  Lands  Committee  would 
lose  no  time  in  considering  the  question,  and  the 
subject  then  dropped.  Mr.  Gordon  gave  notice  that 
he  would  move,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Court, 
that  the  continued  delays  in  the  re-huilding  of 
Moorgate-street  Station  and  the  improvements  in 
that  part  of  the  City  dependent  thereon,  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  solicitor.  It  was  resolved  to 
transfer  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  erecting 
a new  refuse  destructor  from  the  Wharf  Committee 
to  the  Streets  Committee. 

Adams'  Sew.age  Lift. — The  Adams’  Patent 
Sewage  Lift  Company  have  fitted  up  at  their  offices, 
5 and  7,  Old  Queen-street,  Westminster,  a large 
working  model  illustrating  their  system  of  auto- 
matically raising  sewage,  or  any  liquid,  from  a low 
to  a higher  level.  The  principle  they  adopt  will  be 
clearlyunderstood  from  thesection  above.  Thesewage 
above  the  natural  outfall  flows  through  an  automatic 
flush-tank,  and  descends  into  the  upper  air-chamher. 
By  its  entry  the  air  contained  in  this  vessel  is  com- 
pressed and  forced  into  a similar  chamber  placed  at 
a lower  level,  and  which  has  been  already  filled  with 
sewage  below  the  natural  outfall  by  gravitation. 
The  air  forces  this  sewage  up  the  rising  main 
to  the  outfall  sewer,  it  being  prevented  by  a 
valve  from  returning  to  the  storage  tank.  After  the 
sewage  from  the  higher  level  has  filled  the  upper 
air  chamber  it  escapes  to  the  outfall  sewer  through  a 
weighted  automatic  relief  valve.  The  lower  forcing 
chamber  being  thus  emptied  a further  amount  of 
sewage  enters  and  the  above  operation  is  repeated. 
By  'this  means  the  high-level  sewage  of  a district 
may  be  used  to  raise  the  low-lying  sewage  to  such  a 
height  that  it  may  flow  to  the  outfall.  Water,  either 
from  a high  tide  or  from  the  mains  of  a water 
company  may,  of  course,  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  necessary  pressure.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  system  is  entirely  automatic,  and 
that  there  are  but  few  moving  parts,  which  is  an 
important  point  in  an  apparatus  of  this  kind. 
The  principle  can  be  made  use  of  for  raising  any 
liquids,  and  an  inspection  of  the  model  we  have 
referred  to  will  dispel  any  doubts  that  might  exist 
as  to  its  efficiency  for  such  a purpose. 

Door  Furniture.  — Mr.  J.  Wilesmith,  of 
Worcester,  sends  us  some  specimens  of  door-plates 
and  door-knobs  in  which  he  has  employed  natural 
woods  only,  either  plain  or  with  addition  of  hand 
carving.  The  plain  ones  make  very  neat-looking 
furniture ; and  two  of  the  carved  door-plates,  oak 
and  ivv,  are  very  nice  pieces  of  work,  and  look 
better  in  the  reality  than  they  do  in  the  illustrated 
catalogue,  which  is  not  always  the  case. 

London  Streets  and  Buildings  Bill.— The 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  resumed  on  Monday 
the  consideration  of  the  Bill  promoted  by  the 
London  County  Council  to  amend  and  consolidate 
the  Acts  relating  to  London  streets  and  buildings. 
The  Council  brought  up  a clause  to  enact  that  all 
advertisements  on  the  external  walls  of  any  buildings 
should  be  constructed  of  fire-resisting  materials,  and 
should  not  cover  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  area 
of  any  window.  The  Committee  decided  not  to 
insert  the  clause.  Other  amendments  having  been 
considered,  the  Committee  decided  to  insert  a 


clause  exempting  the  buildings  in  the  four  Inns  of 
Court  from  the  operations  of  the  Bill. 

The  Proposed  Nile  Reservoir.  — In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  Sir  E.  Grey,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Pierpoint,  said  that  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  consented  at  the  end  of  last  year  to  the 
application  of  the  economies  effected  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Preference  and  Daira  Sameh  Loans  for 
the  construction  of  a reservoir  for  the  storage  of  the 
flood  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  French  Government 
declined  to  give  their  consent  until  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  amount  of  the  expenditure 
required.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  were  not 
aware  whether  other  Governments  had  yet  been 
consulted.  The  Egyptian  Government  were  not  in 
a position  to  furnish  the  information  required,  as 
the  Technical  Commission  appointed  to  examine 
the  various  schemes  had  not  then  reported.  Their 
report  had  not  yet  been  made  public,  but  it  was 
before  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  a copy  was  in 
the  possession  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The 
estimated  cost  of  a reservoir  at  Assouan,  and  the 
works  in  connexion  with  it,  was,  according  to  that 
report,  between  5,000,000/.  and  6,000,000/. 

Knighthood  for  an  Engineer.— Mr.  Leader 
Williams,  engineer  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 
has  received  a communication  from  Lord  Rosebery 
offering  him  a knighthood  in  commemoration  of  his 
labours  in  connection  with  that  undertaking.  Mr. 
Williams  is  a member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers and  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  engineer  of  the 
Severn  Navigation,  and  received  on  those  works  his 
early  professional  training,  1844-1850.  He  was  then 
engaged  as  a resident  engineer  in  the  construction  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway.  Mr.  Williams  was 
appointed  in  1856  engineer  to  the  Weaver  Trust. 
Before  completing  his  work  on  the  Weaver  Mr. 
Williams  received  the  appointment  of  engineer  to  the 
Bridgewater  Navigation  Company,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Runcorn  Docks  was  carried  out  under  his 
direction.  On  September  26,  1882,  his  plans  for  the 
Ship  Canal  to  Manchester  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  provisional  committee. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Dundee. — According 
to  a Dundee  paper,  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  building  trade  in  Dundee  are  at  present  the 
reverse  of  bright.  Twelve  months  ago  or  less  the 
outlook  was  promising,  several  large  contracts  being 
then  on  band.  However,  these  large  works  are  now 
finished,  and  their  completion  removes  practically 
all  the  e.xtensive  undertakings  from  the  list  of  local 
contracts.  In  the  meantime  operations  are  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  erection  of  dwelling- 
houses.  Of  these  there  are  a fairly  large  number  in 
hand  in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  but  especially 
in  the  east  and  the  north.  While  the  prospects  are 
not  so  bright  as  they  were  at  this  time  last  year, 
there  are  in  view  several  large  undertakings.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  the  new  Post  Office,  the 
erection  of  which  is  expected  to  be  in  full  swing  by 
this  time  next  year.  The  new  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  at  Balgay  will  be  begun  within  the  next  few 
days.  In  about  a fortnight  it  is  expected  that  a 
start  will  be  made  with  the  Smallpox  Hospital,  and  a 
beginning  has  already  taken  place  in  connexion  with 
the  new  Baptist  church  in  Ward-road.  In  addition 
to  these  the  erection  of  the  Free  Library  and  Public 
Baths  at  Lochee  will  soon  be  proceeded  with.  The 
number  of  masons  employed  is  about  the  average, 
and  the  wages  remain  as  they  have  been  for  about 
a year  past- namely,  SJd.  for  builders  and  8d, 
for  hewers. 

Change  of  Address.— Messrs.  Clark,  Bunneft, 


& Co.,  Limited,  engineers  and  founders,  have 
removed  their  offices  from  Rathbone-place,  Oxford- 
street,  and  30,  King-street,  Cheapside,  to  larger 
premises,  22,  Queen-street,  Cheapside. 

Preservation  of  Indian  Art. —Sir  James 
Linton  presided  over  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  and  Preservation  of 
Indian  Art,  which  took  place  at  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute on  the  i8ch  inst.  Mr.  Beechcroft,  L.C.C.,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  gave  the  im- 
pressions gathered  by  him  during  a recent  tour  in 
India,  as  to  the  existing  conditions  of  manual  and 
technical  handicrafts,  and  regretted  the  present 
tendencies  of  the  richer  and  ruling  natives  to  furnish 
their  boi^es  and  palaces  from  Tottenham-court- 
road.  Sir  James  Turner,  who  seconded  this,  was 
followed  by  Mr.  F.  Fawcett,  who  proposed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  executive  committee.  Lieut.- 
General  Pearse  replied.  Sir  James  Linton  said,  if 
he  were  asked  what  would  be  best  for  Indian 
art,  he  would  counsel  a policy  of  non-inter- 
vention, except  for  the  preservation  of  its 
national  characteristics.  He  could  conceive 
nothing  more  inimical  to  its  true  interests  than 
the  well-meant  attempt  of  a gentleman  who  quite 
recently  sent  home  a commission  to  a friend  to  buy 
for  him  in  London  a number  of  modem. pictures  to 
be  used  as  models  by  Indian  art  students.  It  was 
only  courting  disaster  to  put  before  them  examples, 
say,  of  Scotch  or  English  landscapes  produced 
under  such  differing  atmospheric  conditions,  and 
instead  of  fostering  native  art  a mere  race  of 
imitators  would  be  thus  produced.  Sir  James 
quoted  Mr.  Ruskin  in  support  of  an  argument  that 
he  discussed  at  some  len^h,  that  no  art  could  ever 
be  great  unless  it  was  essentially  national.  Colour 
alone  is  universal  in  the  language  of  art,  but  the 
standard  of  form  changes  with  every  racial  diver- 
gence, and  it  is  absurd  to  insist  that  what  is  right 
with  us  is  alone  right  for  others.  It  was  to  prevent 


this  mistake  that  the  society  had  been  founded,  and 
he  hoped  that  it  would  combat  with  all  its  power  all 
attempts  to  Europeanise  the  art  instincts  of  our 
Indian  Empire. 


LEGAL. 

ALLEGED  INTERFERENCE  WITH 
ANCIENT  LIGHTS  AT  KEIGHLEY. 

The  case  of  Sugden,  Keighley  & Co.,  Limited  v 
Dixon,  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  in  the 
Chancery  Division,,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
Thursday,  and  Friday  last. 

The  plaintiffs  are  a limited  company,  carrying  on 
business  as  worsted-spinners  in  a mill  situate  in 
Coney-street  and  East  Parade,  Keighley,  Yorkshire 
and  known  as  Low-street  Mill,  and  the  defendant! 
Mr.  John  Dixon,  is  the  owner  and  occupier  of 
certain  lands  and  premises  situate  at  the  rear  of  and 
adjoining  the  plaintiffs'  premises  on  the  north-east 
side,  and  known  as  Perseverance  Works,  he  there 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a machine  maker. 

The  plaintiffs  claimed  an  injunction  and  d.amage.s 
from  the  defendant  for  alleged  interference  with 
their  ancient  lights.  It  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs’ 
mill  consists  of  a building  in  several  stories,  all  of 
which,  including  what  is  known  as  the  yarn-room 
are  lighted  exclusively  by  windows  overlooking  the 
defendant’s  premises,  which  are  placed  parallel  with 
the  plamtifts’  premises.  These  buildings  of  the 
defendants  are  partly  one-story  and  partly  two- 
story.  One  portion  known  as  the  model-room  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  course  of  last  year,  and  oddo- 
site  to  which  is  the  plaintiffs’  yarn-room,  and  on  the 
second  story  the  plaintiffs’  twisting-room  each  with 
deven  windows  overlooking  defendant’s  premises 
The  plaintiffs  alleged  that  by  reason  of  defendant’s 
building  operations,  begun  in  October.  1893,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  wall  opposite  was  raised  from 
li  ft.  4 in.  to  18  ft.  3 in.,  certain  intervening  gaps 
being  filled  in.  a number  of  their  (plaintiffs')  windows 
on  the  ground  floor  lighting  the  yarn-room,  and 
which  were  ancient  lights,  had  been  interfered 
with. 

The  defence  was  a general  denial  of  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  statement  of  claim. 

Mr.  Farwell,  Q.C..  and  Mr.  Bramwell  Davies 
appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr. 
Byrne,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Butcher  represented  the 
defendants. 

Mr.  Farwell,  in  opening  the  plaintiffs’  case,  stated 
that  an  interim  injunction  had  been  obtained  by  the 
plaintiffs  on  October  17.  1893,  in  the  Vacation 
Court,  while  on  November  10  of  the  same  year  his 
lordship  gave  the  defendant  liberty  to  proceed  to 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work  or  ilattrUls. 


By  whom  Rnjuired. 


Additions,  .t.-,  to  SfhooU.  Llanlon  Pembroke  School 

Reliiiildiiig  No.  T,  Tcmple-lrret.  Sw»n»t‘»  B.  Evaiis  A Co  . 

•Rriwirs  to  Tar  and  .\»plialte  Paving Toffenliam  Local  Board 

Pav  ihg  Works  {500  yardel Midgcley  lYurks.f 


Bd. 


Altervtious  to  Workhonv Belfust  XTnion 

Sewering,  ic.  Charlotte  street  and  others  Bolton  Town  Councli 

PipeSewcn,  *r Hatfield  Utiiuc  . . 

Road<2,WiO  yardiii  Colwall.  Herefaidsliire'  .... 

Additious,  Ac,  to  Horee  and  Jockey  Inn, 

WRitworth  * Co |j,  PlatU. 


Tenders 

delivered. 


J.  E.  P.  Ladd  .. .. 
Jones.  Rowlands.  J 
P.  E.  kl  □ rpliy  .... 


..  Ellis  . 


Official  

do. 

do. 

Thoc.  Caiuk  , . 


Altemtioiiv  to  Schools,  Oswaldtwi 

Stone  boniidare  Wall,  near  Oldham!!!!!!  Lees  Loiai  lkiard 

Concrete  Sea  Wall.  4c.  near  Str.anmer,  ! c,. 

■ntoVn ^ T.Ofodwillie  .. 

Town  H.1II  Co.  , T.  W.  Willard.. 


CONTRACTS — Continued. 


Nature  of  Work  or  Materiale. 


.tdditi.  , 

Fonuiiig,  Metalling,  ic, 

other  Streets  

Alterations  to  Central  Mark 
•Drainage  and  Sanitary  Woi 


•Supply  of  JlaterUU 

•Yelh'w  Deal  and  B.-vtten  Kiid*  . 
.tddltioni  to  Schoolt.  near  Tali 
Building  Work.  EUwi.  k Cem 

.astleom-Tyn.- 

We.vviiig  Shed,  Warehouse,  4 


Fields  Vestry  

Wotilwith  Vuivti  ... 

! Llnncatocb  School 


W.  Harpur  . . 
Offlctal  

T.  Dinwiddy.. 
Official  , 


do. 

do. 


Storaire  Ri ...... 

Wre*httm  ; Bn-nibo  Watc 

Extension  of  % icloru  Hotel.  Keighley.. .. 

ov.....,,  Kilmanioek.  N.B. 


■rCo. 


8.  Spencer.... 
Official  

' Dennis  i Son 


i-SiigJeli  .. 

•Uncliu^l.leWroughtitonFVm-ing!!'"',  ""‘’''y  T.  de  Courcy  .Meade  .. 

•Buildings  for  F.lectricol  Works  ‘ Boro.igh  of  Bury.. 

•CoMstnu  tionnf  u,.-..ew...i..  Bilstoii  Iinpt.  Coi...,-, 

WiliiiiTigtmi_^h.  Bd.  O.H.  Tait,, 


•.Vew  Class-room 

-Additions,  4e.  to  Wnrklioiise  TewkestViiry  t'_ 

Drainage  Works.  Hr-sale.  4c-  near  Hull  . . ' RcuUxntea  K S A " ’ ' 
•Water  Supply  Works .NcwiKirt  (Salop)  wi  . 


.1.  Cartwright  .. . 


W.  H.  WclUU-d  . 


Schools.  Broiielitoii 

Ragstone  Road  Metal ! ! ! ! ! 

•.Makiiig-up  .\nd  Paving  Roods 

•Road  Works  

•Cast-iron  H.a'ket  and  Spigot  Pipes  .. 
•Coal  Shed  at  lufiruniry 


Board  .\i;_  Wyatt 

, Edtnliurgh  «ch.  Bd.  ..  ' Robert  Wilsoii 
, FehXKt-w,^lA>c.  Bd.  ..  Cr.  8,  Horton.. 
Leyton  Local  Board  . . W.  Dawson 


•Proto-Sniphale  of  Iron  . . 

•Road  Works  

♦Galloway  Boilers  and  New  Smoke  .‘thafi!! 

•Road  Works  

•Asphalte  Paving  

Kertdng,  4c.  fl.jno  ft.1  !.'.'!. 

Four  Houses.  Jogger  Grei-o.  etaiuLiud, 
\iirks 


lAswiaham  BJ.  of  Wks,  do 

Lnnibeth  Vestry jo 

Soiithend-on-Hea Corp.  C T.  Copley.. 

V-- ..  II.  TV-.  Wheeler.! 


Drainage  Works.  Greenock 

•Uiillej' Gratings  . 

Settling  Tanks,  Filters,  4c 

Stables,  Haltoii-road  

♦Additions  to  Qraminar  School,, 
•klieratiruh,  4c.  Technioil  Cullr{ 
•Po-t  OfUce.  Bournemouth 
•Postal  Sorting  0/Bi-c.  Fulham  .! 

•Ka-idW..rks  

Broken  Gnijiite  i2.(Xio  tonsV.'.’.  . 


P’liut  Road-metal' 

•W;oo<l  Paving  Work !!!!!!!!!!! 

•W  orkhotiw  and  Infirmary 

Bclmol  Buildings,  New  Roas, 
•Isolation  Hospital 

Steel  Swing  bridge  



Shop  niid  Two  Houses.  Percivnl-street 

Peterborough  

Additions.  4e.  to  St.  Marhurn.  Wiuds!>'r- 
roml,  Peii-arth  ..  . 

Wesleyan  CTiap-l,  4c.  Old  Whittington 

near  Che«terfield 

Pair  of  Cottages,  Thiirlhy.  near  Alfrird 
i:\iavatiug.  Draining,  4e.  Moorgatc.  Bnrv 

Ijincs . ’’ 

•Alterationsto  House,  Wh'eta'tone 

•Hoiimi,  Littleton.  Middlesex 

Building  Work.  Ereter !!!!!. 

New  Road,  Elm  Baint-drlve.  Nottingliam 


By  whom  Required. 


Donca 


II  Vestry 


Runcorn  Co-.... 

Indus.  Soc.  Ltd  

Halstead  United  Char. 
Derby  Corporation  . 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works 
do, 

Bromley  Local  Board 

Bedford  i'.S.A 

Kensington  Vestry.... 

Borough  of  West  Ham 
Southampton  Corp.  ., 
W lllesden  Local  Board 
5Iihienh\lI  Union  ,,,. 

Convent  of  Mercy 
Bromyard  R.S.A.  !!!. 
Exeter  Town  Council 
Howrah  Municipality 


Lord  .Vigernoii  Percy. 
Salisbury  Chib 


l.  J.  Turnbull  , 
'.  W.  Barriitt .. . 

CO.  Whito 


I.-  .\ngell  

W.  B.  G.  Bennett  . 
1-  Claude  Robaun  . 
'.  Whitmore  


I.  Doolin  , 
A-  H.  Parker  . 
Official  


W.  Boyer  

Habersliou  4 Faweknr 


A,  HopkiiiM 
F.  Child.... 
C.  Welch  .. 


July 

do. 

July 


July  11 
July  19 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


J.  H.  Je 
C.  F.  L.  Horsfall  ISon 


(lu. 

— 

do. 

do. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

4 

do. 

do. 

Clvrk  of  Works  

•liutriKtor*  in  Woodwork' ' 

•Profeasorship  of  Arcliitecture 

iMon.)  Loc.  Bd 

Tavistock  R.S.a 

Bd.  for  Luivloii 
University  College, 
Llreroool  . 

Applica- 
tions to 
be  in. 


the  roof  of  his  building  without  prejudice  to  any 
question  at  issue. 

The  plaintiff.  Mr.  Keighley,  was  called,  and  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  injury  done  to  the  company’s 
premises,  and  the  damages  they  bad  sustained  by 
the  obstruction  of  their  lights.  Their  work,  he 
said,  was  of  the  very  finest  description,  and  could 
not  be  well  done  except  by  natural  light,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  interference  with  their  lights 
hey  had  been  compelled  to  employ  more  hands. 

Mr.  Alexander  Keighley,  the  secretary  of  the 
plaintiff  company,  explained  the  existing  defects  in 
^e  lights  by  means  of  photographs  of  the  premises. 
He  corrobopted  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness. 

Mr.  Tollingham,  the  manager  of  the  plaintiffs’ 
yarn-room,  said  that  the  light  at  the  present  moment 
was  such  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  discover 
defects  in  the  work  or  to  inspect  the  samples  owing 
to  the  interference  with  the  light. 

For  the  defence  several  experts  were  called  as  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  worsted- 
spinners.  with  the  object  of  showing  that  the 
defendant’s  wall  could  not  interfere  with  the  process 
of  manufacture.  Former  employe's  in  plaintiffs’ 
mill  who  were  acquainted  with  the  process  of  manu- 
facture in  such  mills  were  also  called  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  defendant’s  contention,  that  the 
wall  and  the  filling  up  of  the  gaps  which  were  said 
to  obstruct  the  light  in  no  wav  interfered  with  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

At  the  close  of  the  evidence  and  the  addresses  of 
counsel,  his  lordship,  in  giving  judgment  said  that 
there  was  no  doubt  the  plaintiff  company,  who  had 
built  their  mill  in  1865.  ^lad  established  their  right  to 
uninterrupted  light.  Since  the  mill  was  built  it  had 
been  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built,  and 
the  complaint  was  that  the  ‘ ' obslmction  ” caused 
by  the  defendant  prevented  the  plaintiff  company 
from  carrj-ing  on  their  business  as  beneficially  as 
they  had  previously  done.  After  reviewing  the 
operations  attendant  upon  worsted- spinning  and 
the  necessity  for  light  in  the  process  of  examination, 
his  lordship  said  that  he  believed  there  was  obstruc- 
tion of  the  light  in  the  hanking-roora,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  inspection  of  the  hanks  at  once.  He 
believed  that  the  disturbance  in  that  respect  was  due 
to  the  defendant’s  operations,  and  that  there  was 
delay  in  the  process  of  inspection,  as  had  been 
dpcribed  by  the  workers  whom  the  plaintiffs  called. 
Lpon  the  question  whether  there  was  material 
deprivation  by  the  defendant  of  the  plaintiffs’  light, 
he  believed  that  the  evidence  showed  that  there  had 
been  substantial  interference  with  the  conduct  of 
plaintiffs’  business,  and  he  so  held  as  a matter  of 
fact.  He  thought  that  the  court  was  justified  in 


granting  an  injunction,  though  he  would  do  it  with 
reluctance  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  a man  had  no 
right  to  proceed  with  a building  to  the  obstruction 
of  his  neighbour's  business.  He  accordingly  granted 
a mandatory  injunction  in  the  terms  of  the” notice  of 
motion,  and  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  the  costs, 


-H 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

The  Buildi.vg  Trade  During  May. -Accord- 

ing  to  the  Labour  Gaselte  some  falling  off  was 
observable  m certain  branches  of  the  building 
trades  during  May.  due  to  some  extent  tq  season- 
able causes  and  also  to  local  disturbances  arising 
trom  questions  of  wages,  hours,  and  working  rules. 
^ u unemplo}-ed  members  of  unions, 
whum  fell  in  April  from  3‘5  to  2'8,  has  risen  to  3-3. 
Of  the  118  trade  disputes  which  occurred  during  the 
place  in  the  building  trades,  of 
which  18,  or  about  54  per  cent.,  were  for  increased 
wages  and  other  advantages.  7 on  account  of 
questions  of  unionism,  6 were  due  to  disagreement 
with  reference  to  working  rules  and  arrangements 
and  the  remainder  for  various  causes.  In  regard  to 
employment  in  London  the  same  trades  show  little 
change,  145  branches  of  four  unions,  with  an 
^Sffregate  membership  of  11,130.  returning  50X  {or 
4 '5  PCf  cent. ) as  unemployed,  compared  with  4 -3  per 
cent,  in  April  and  5-0  per  cent,  in  March. 

Building  Trade  Dispute,  Lef.k.— By  the 
renewed  mediation  of  Messrs.  W.  Sugden  aS:  Son 
architects,  the  strike  at  Leek  has  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  the  signing  of  an  agreement  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Masters’  Association  and 
the  Labourers’  Association,  which  makes  4^d.  an 
hour  the  standard  rate  of  wages,  and  postpones  the 
question  of  further  advance  for  the  present  year  ; a 
Conciliation  Board  to  be  formed  of  four  members  of 
each  side,  with  power  to  select  an  umpire,  within 
one  month. 


Wed.vesdav,  June  27. 

Wall-jearlj  Meeting  of  the  Directors.  S p.m. 

Friday,  June  29. 

Saturday,  June  30. 

Se”ve^oafcs^^“^'*^  Visit  to  Knole  Park, 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  June  23. 

St.  Paul's  Ecctesiological  Society.— -V\%\\  to  Lichfield. 
I rain  leaves  Euston  at  9 a.m. 

_ Northern  ArckitecturaC  Assoeiatton.—'Exzixrdxovi  Meet- 
ing at  Finchale  Abbey. 

Monday,  Ju.ne25. 

Royal  iMtiiute  0/  British  Architects.— 'L'ae  Sixteenth 
General  Meeting  Ordinar>-)  to  present  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  conferred  by  Her  Majesty  the  yueen,  to  Sir 

Frederic  Leighton,  P.R.A.  8 p.m. 


RECENT  PATENTS : 
abstracts  of  specifications. 

1,638.— Veneers  : G.  A.  Oncken.— This  patent  relate 
n improved  machine  for  making  “ lined  ” veneers,  i.e. 

I*  'Ij'", *"'‘P  of  ^ood  by  rotary  cutters,  am 
fastened  at  the  back  by  a continuous  band  of  fabric  o 
paper  by  paste  or  glue.  From  a rotating  block  of  wood 
improved  rnachinery  cuts  the  thinnest  veneer  possible,  am 
pastes  the  back  with  canvas  at  the  one  operation 

12.028.-LMPROVED  Cla.mpi  P.  /ones.-CoTisisis  of  1 
band  of  metal  turned  into  a ring,  with  three  sides  turnct 
over  the  ring  part  .and  attached  to  ,a  firm  support  fitted  wid 
screwing  down  contracts  th. 
diameter  of  the  nng  p.ari  by  forcing  up  the  firm  part.  Thli 
is  specially  applicable  to  hose  or  pipes  and  taps. 

13,189-^91.— Glazing  : G.  Martin  and  others. — Thest 
specifications,  dilTering  but  slightly  in  details,  are  designed  tt 
iT'il^/*'’  simple  method  of  glazing  roofs  and  sky 

lights.^  Ibe  invenuon  consists  substantially  in  the  con 
siruciion  and  combination  of  p.ort.s  forming  bars  or  support’ 
for  receiving  the  glass,  and  a channel  to  carry  off  the 
tigM  co'KJensation,  the  bars  being  water 

_i3,4f4-— Larth  Clo.sets  : C.  r.  Poore. — According  tc 
this  invention,  the  basin  or  pan  has  its  front  side  inclined, 
hut  the  rear  side  vertical,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  set  a short 
distance  behind  the  rear  edge  of  the  opening  of  the  closet- 

seat,  and  iis  lower  side  normally  closed  byapivotted  fiap 

or  valve,  adapted,  when  soil  falls  thereon,  to  f.al!  aiuo- 
malically  perrrut  it  to  pass,  and  then  return  to  its  normal 
and  closed  position. 

.Pave.ments  : /.  Fisher.— The 
fuiUV  to  render  pavements  less 

slipperj  and  less  dangerous  for  persons  to  walk  on.  The 
upper  surf^e  is  broken  up  by  strip.s,  rods,  or  wires  of  soft 
metal,  which  arc  laid  in  the  concrete  and  levelled  off  flush 
slippbg'^’’^"'  P«ser.'es  the  metal,  and  the  metal  prevents 

4t746--RATCHET-BRACRS  I B.  Ljungstrom  (Stockholm). 

*0  receive  a continuous  motion 
i?  " fro  as  usual.  This  is 

effected  byairanging  two  toothed  wheels  on  the  boring- 
b^.  these  both  paring  with  a third  conical  toothed  wheel, 
ihe  Ipter  is  alternatelv  rotated  by  means  of  a lever,  and 
the  other  wheels  then  alternately  move  the  boring,  here 


being  a roller  catch  between  the  wheels  and  boring-bar 
which  causes  the  wheels  and  bar  to  move  together  when 
they  turn  in  one  direction,  but  not  when  they  tun 
another.  The  boring  or  drilling  is  effected  more  quickly 
than  by  the  ratchct-brace  hitherto  used,  and  without  the 
disagreeable  noise  peculiar  to  the  motion  of  the  latter. 

6iS0t' — Bricks  and  Brickwork:  C.  Heinzesiing  and 
another. — Relates  to  bricks  having  central  recesses  or 
grooves  arranged  to  coincide  when  the  said  bricks  are  laid 
so  as  to  form  channels  for  various  purposes  in  building. 


NBW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

June  4.-10,805,  J.  Roswell,  Door-steps.  — 10,806,  J. 
Rothwell,  Automatic  Ventilators. — jo, 808,  J.  Kenyon, 
Unions  for  Connecting  Two  Lead  Pipes,  or  Lead  and  Iron 
Piping,  without  Soldering. — 10,811,  T.  Jenks  and  T.  Hook, 
Fittings  for  the  Fixing  and  Hanging  of  Basement  Windows. 
— 10,844.  ■ Thompson,  Hinge  Device  for  Doors,  Windows, 
&c. — 10,857,  P-  Knobel.  Door-springs. 

June  5. — 10,876,  G.  Brindley  and  others,  .Syphon 
Cisterns  and  Water  Waste  Preventers  for  Flushing  Water- 
closets,  &c.— 10,897,  C.  Wilson  and  A.  Pepperill,  Tool  for 
Pointing  and  Jointing  Brick,  Stone,  &c.— 10,898,  H.  and  J. 
Grainger,  Building  Blocks. — 10,908,  G.  Farini.  Door- 
springs. — 10,911,  A.  Rammage  and  W.  Clark,  Fireproof 
Structures. 

June  6. — to, 966,  J.  Lawrie,  Window-sashes. — 11,014,  G. 
Murphy,  .Sash-fasteners. 

June  7. — 11,086,  E.  Ellis,  Weather  Strips. — 11,093, 
Villaret,  Facing  Brick. — 11,099,  H-  McCailum,  Automatic- 
ally Supplying  Disinfectants  to  Water-closets. 

Junes. — 11,126,  f.  Arnold,  Disinfecting  Drains,  Sewers, 
&C. — 11,127,  F.  and  F.  Ryan,  Closet-pans  and  Traps. — 
j-  Roylc,  Portable  Glue-pots.  Plumbers'  Furnaces, 
&c. — 11,146,  A.  Reburn,  Painters'  and  Plumbers'  Lamps. — 
11,158,  E.  Hutchins,  Conne.xion  between  Eaves,  Gutters 
and  Rain-water  Discharge-pipes,  whereby  the  latter  may 
be  used  as  Sewer  Ventilators. 

June  9. — 11,183,  J-  Cailland  and  J.  Lilly,  Movable 
Ca.sement  Opening,  Clo.sing,  and  Securing  Mechanism. — 
11,184,  J-  Cartland,  Door-bolt  Indicators. 

PROVISIONAL  .SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

7,836,  B.  Nicklln  and  G.  Milward,  Cowl  fnr  the  Preven- 
tion of  Smoky  Chimneys  and  other  Shafts,  also  for  Preven- 
tion of  Down  Draughts. — 8,977,  G.  Beckert,  Building 
Blocks  and  Slabs. — 9,745,  G.  Garrard,  Tiles. — 9,774,  W. 
Young,  Hanging  Window-sashes. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

{Open  to  Opposition  /or  Ttuo  Months.) 

3,646,  S.  Fairall,  Sash-fastener.  — 8,776,  R.  Bolton, 
Chimney-pots. 

} ♦ t 

SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY : 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  II.— By  J.  Fitzgerald:  “Birdhurst,”  Fassett-rd., 
Kmgston-on-Thames,  u.t.  87  yrs.,  g.r.  6f.  15.S.,  r.  57L  los., 
455/.;  “ Field  View  " and  “ Kinmoiith,"  Reaiifort-rd,,  u.t. 
87  yrs.,  g.r.  16/.,  r.  105/.,  920/.;  15,  16,  Gibbon-rd.,  u.t.  86 
rs.,  g.r.  9/.,  r.  S4L,  485/. — By  H.  Richards:  “Eaton  I 
ilia,"  Palmer's  Green,  f.,  r.  60/.,  1,000/.;  157  to  167  (odd), 
and  171,  St.  Ann’s-rd.,  Stamford  Hill,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  | 
75L  i2s.,  r.  216/.,  1,150/.;  No.  33,  Victoria  Pk.-rd.,  u.t.  37 
yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  240/.  — By  IVagstaJ/  Wartnan  : 35, 
LaurLston-rd.,  Hackney,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  7/.,  225/.;  58, 
Hampden-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t.  67  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.  los.,  no/. — 
By  Henry  <5r*  Latchford : 507,  High-rd.,  Tottenham,  u.t. 

85  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.  los.,  r.  46/.,  500/. — By  T.  li^oods : 15,  17, 
Junction-rd.,  Holloway,  f..  r,  190/.,  4,440/.;  “ Nortnfleet 
House,"  Market-pl.,  Brentford,  f.,  460/.;  “Clyde  House,’ 
Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  u.t.  59  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.,  770/. — By 
Jones-,  Lang,  dr*  Co.:  545,  York-rd.,  Wandsworth,  u.t.  84 
yrs.,  g.r.  7/.  10s.,  r.  40/.,  300/. — By  Baxter,  Payne,  dN 
Lepper:  “White  House,"  Colne-rd.,  Twickenham,  f.,  r. 
20/.,  300/.— By  Fuller.  Moon,  <5n  Fuller:  A plot  of  f.  land, 
.Station  Approach,  Oxted,  300/.;  24,  26,  28,  Tufton-si., 
Westminster,  u.t.  6 yrs.,  g.r.  i/.  tos.,  r.  158/.,  400/. — By 
Rogers,  Chapman,  <S^  Thomas : I.g.r.  of  64/.,  Su.ssex-.st  , 
Pimlico,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  nil,  reversion  for  3J  yrs.,  1,189/.  * 
i.g.r.  of  71/.  8s.,  u t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  9/.,  reversion  for  5 yrs., 
1.142/.  ; I.g.r.  of  26/.,  u.t.  43  ^TS.,  g.r.  3s.,  ditto  for  3^  yrs., 
484/.  ; i.g.r,  of  172/.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.,  ditto  for  4^  jts., 
2,837/.  i Lg-t.  of  186/.,  Westmoreland-pb,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r. 
22/.,  ditto  for  4J  yrs.,  3,047/. — By  Finder,  Simpson, 

Newman : “ Cook’s  Farm,"  Meopham,  Kent, 

57  a.,  1 r.,  35  p.,  f.,  750/.  ; “Holywell  Pk.  and  Farm," 

86  a.,  3 r.,  36  p.,  f.,  r.  190/.,  3,500/.  ; “The  Green  Man 
Inn,"  Hodsoll-st.,  and  4 acres,  f..  700/,;  “Lower  Yd. 
Farm,"  7 a.,  1 r.,  25  p.,  f.,  330/.  ; three  enclosures  of  f. 
land,  42  a.,  3 r.,  32  p.,  500/.  ; f.  cottage  and  land, 

64  a.,2  r.,  3 p.,  975/.;  “Petting's  Farm,"  116  a.,  i r.,  18  p.. 

87  5^- ; numerous  cottages  and  enclosures  of  land,  1,625/. 
June  12. — By  Warlters  <5h  Lovejoy:  The  lease  and 

goodwill  of  the  “ White  Hart  Hotel,"  Andover,  u.  t.  25 yrs. 
r.  110/.,  900' — By  Cockett  Henderson  : “ Oaklands,’ 
and  4 a.,  i r.,  o p.,  Thanet,  St.  Peter's,  f.  5,060/. ; two  f. 
houses,  High-st.,  Ilford,  with  shops,  r.  65/.,  1,060/.  ; thi 

f.  residence,  “ Springfield,"  Leytonstone,  1,000/.;  “ Studley 

Royal,"  Grove-rd.,  Woodfordj  f.,  r.  38/.,  635/.  — By 

I'entom,  Bull,  &*  Cooper ; Business  premises  on  the  quay, 
D.artmouth,  u.t.  30  yrs.,  g.r.  los.,  r.  75/.,  1,000/. 

June  13. — Humphreys,  Skill,  Humphreys  : 104, 
Watergate-st.,  Deptford,  f.,  r.  20Z.  i6s.,  50/. ; 58,  South-st., 
Greenwich,  u.t.  72  yrs.,  g.r.  12/.,  r.  60/.,  630/. — By  Rogers. 
Chapman,  dr*  Thomas : 8,  Roland-gardens,  Kensington,  f., 
2,820/. — By  T.  P.  Rider:  7,  8,  Cobhold-rd.,  Willesden,  f.,  r. 
52/.,  400/.  ; 22,  24,  26,  Hyde-lane,  Battersea,  u.t.  72  yrs., 

g. r.  q/.,  45-:/. — By  Ftrjvler  Pool:  3 to  17,  Arkley-cres., 
Walthamstow,  f.,  1,600/.;  No.  49,  Crouch  llill,  u.t.  80  jts., 
g.r.  8/.,  r.  45/.,  415/. ; 76a,  Buckingham-road,  Kingsland, 
u t.  29  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  15/.,  125/.  ; i,  2,  Acacia-cottages, 
Wood  Green,  u.t.  71  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  150/. — By  G.  Head 
dN  Co. ; 4,  Bell-st.,  Edgware-rd.,  u.t.  55  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r. 
55/.,  703/.;  “Wellington  House,"  Chiirch-rd.,  Willesden, 
u.t.  89  yrs.,  g.r.  11/.,  r.  35/.,  150/. ; i,  Wellington-ter.,  u.t. 
89yts-,  g.r.  to/.  ios.,r.  35/.,  150/. — By  Foster&rCran/ield: 
“Salisbury  Villa,"  Essex-rd.,  Enfield,  f.,  r.  40/.,  730/.; 
Model  Dwellings,  French-alley.  Goswell-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs,, 
g.r.  30/.,  600/. ; 1,  3,  Willes-rd.,  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  27  yrs., 
g.r,  6/.  los,,  r.  69/.,  430/.  ; 14,  Cuthbert-st.,  Edgware-rd., 
u.t.  44  yrs.,  g r.  7/.  7s.,  280/.  ; 22,  24,  26,  36,  39,  Biirnside- 
st, , Bethn.al  Green,  u.t.  74  yrs.,  g.r.  iil.  10s.,  550/. ; 122, 
Virginia-rd.|  u.t.  5 yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  40/.,  joo/. 

lUNE  14. — By  Horncaslle,  Pember,  dr*  Co.:  Two  plots 
of  f.  land,  Muswell-av.,  Muswell  Hill,  140/. ; two  plots  of  f. 
land,  Colney  H.atch-lane,  180/. ; a plot  of  f.  land,  Alexandra 
Pk.-rd.,  200/.— By  Messrs.  Leage : 55,  57,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Clerkenwell,  f.,  r.  94/.  los.,  800/. — By  C.  C.  dr*  T.  Moore: 
so,  Cotton-st.,  Poplar,  and  i,  2,  Woolmore-st.,  f.j  800/.; 
No.  232,  East  India  Dock-rd.,  f.,  230/.;  92,  Brunswick-rd., 
u.t.  53  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.  10s.,  180/.;  12,  Nicholas-st.,  Mile  End, 


u.t.  36  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.  2.s.,  225Z. — By  W.  Goulding: 
“ Houlgate,"  Common-rd.,  Dulwich,  u.t.  73  jts.,  g.r.  20/., 
2,2oo/.;  10,  t2,  16,  Foxham-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t  80  yrs.,  g.r. 
i8_/.,  r.  1:4/.,  1,005/.;  i.g.r.  of  68/.  55.,  Lion  Gate-gardens, 
Richmond,  u.t.  88  yrs..  g.r.  4/.,  1,365/. — By  Newbon  dr* 
Co.:  110,  II2,  Southgate-rd.,  Kingsland,  u.t.  26  yrs.,  g.r. 
61.,  r.  83/.,  610/.;  5,  Boyne-ter.,  Netting  Hill,  u.t.  29  yrs., 
g.r.  9/.  9s.,  r.  85/.,  940/.;  54,  Landseer-rd.,  Holloway,  u.t. 
64  yrs.,  g.r.  5^.  5s.,  r.  36/.,  340/.;  7,  Queen  Anne-ter., 
Bowes  Pk.,  u t.  So  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  30/.,  240/.;  27  to  33 
(odd),  and  37,  Lothair-rd.  South,  Finsbury  Pk.,  u.t.  83  yrs., 
g.r.  32/.  los,,  r.  180/.,  1,410/.;  10,  14,  Thonia.s-st.,  Clerken- 
well, u.t.  15  yTS.,  g.r.  13/.,  r.  78/.,  85/.— By  Rogers,  Chap- 
man, Thomas:  26,  Trehovir-rd.,  Kensington,  u.t.  78 
yrs.,  g.r.  14/.  8s.,  1,250/.;  9,  Clareville-grove,  u.t.  25  yrs., 
g.r.  6/.,  r.  65/.,  500/.:  33,  Drayton-gardens,  and  st.abliiig, 
u.t.  43  yrs.,  g.r.  35/.,  r.  100/.,  675/.;  r,  Child's-st.,  u.t.  61 
yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  230/.:  ii,  Child'.s-st.,  u.t.  59yts.,g.r.  3/.  los., 
170/.;  t5,  17,  Child’s-st.,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  445/.;  5, 
Child’s-passage,  u.t.  61  yrs.,  g.r.  5/.,  255/.;  12,  14,  Effing- 
ham-st.,  Pimlico,  u.t.  40  yrs,,  g.r,  16/.,  r.  94/..  915/.— By 
Stimson  &•  Sons:  F.g.r.  of  142/.  8s.  8d.,  Old  Kent-rd., 
&c.,  reversion  in  12  yrs.,  8,945/.;  f.g.r.  of  14/.  15s.,  Caroline- 
st.,  ditto  in  ii  and  13  yrs.,  560/.;  9,  10,  ii,  12,  Caroline-st.. 
reversion  to  r.r.  in  it  yrs.,  q6o/.‘;  2 to  9,  Canal-grove,  and 
23  and  24,  Caroline-st.,  g.r.  17/.  8s.,  reversion  in  ii  yrs., 
1,250/.:  f.g.r.  of  7/.  12s.,  Old  Kent-rd.,  reversion  in  16  yrs., 
375/.;  643,  645,  improved  rent  of  52/.  5s.,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  260/., 
Nos.  736  to  746  even,  Old  Kent-rd.,  u.t.  16  yrs.,  g.r, 
43/.  8s.,  r.  iQo/.,  500/.  ; f.g.r.  of  16/.  is.,  Ball’s  Pond-rd.. 
Islington,  ditto  in  9 yrs.,  1,140/.;  59,  63,  Liverpool-rd.,  u.t! 
13  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  r.  83/.,  265/.;  71a,  71,  73,  75,  ditto,  r.  15S/.: 
.and  i.g  r.  of  127/.,  u.t.  13  yrs.,  g.r,  125/.,  540/. ; 105,  ILall’f 
Pond-rd.,  u.t.  9^  yrs.,  g.r.  4/.,  110/.  ; improved  rental  of 
27/.  ICS.,  Seaford-si.,  Gray’s  Inn-rd.,  u.t.  7?  yrs.,  115/.; 
i.g.r.  of  54/.  i2s.,  9,  Harrison-st.,  r.  48/.,  11, t.  7^  yrs.,  g.r. 
16/.,  225/.  ; I.g.r.  of  20/.,  Vassal-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  6 yrs., 
55/.:  i.g.r.  of  12/  , King’s-rd.,  Fulh.am,  u.t.  58  yrs  , g.r.  3/., 
170/.  ; TO,  14,  Wakefield-st,,  Brunswick-sq.,  r.  80/.  : and 
i.g.r.  of  32/.,  u.t.  24  yrs,,  g.r.  12/.,  690/.;  18,  20,  Wakeiieid- 
st.,  r.  80/.  ; and  i.g  r.  of  20/.,  u.t.  24  yr.s.,  g.r.  to/.,  590/.  ; 
No.  172,  St.-imford  Hill,  u.t.  76  yrs.,  g.r.  17/..  r.  70/.,  540/. 

June  15. — Izard  6*  Izard:  17,  18,  Salisbury -st., 
Bermondsey,  f.,  350/.— By  A'or/«cKf  6^  Branson:  j6,  j8, 
Grove  Pk.-rd.,  Chiswick,  f.,  890/.;  64,  Bassien  Pk.-rd., 
Hammersmith,  long  I.g.r.,  8/.,  260/.— By  .S’.  U'alker  <&* 
Runfz:  159,  Arlington-rd.|  Camden  Town,  u.t.  25  yrs., 
g.r.  61.  fis.,  r.  38/.,  2jo/. — By  A'.  Jolly  Co.  : F.  house 
and  shop,  Ferndale-ter.,  Leytonstone,  r.  45/.,  520/.  ; 89, 
Litchlield-rd.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  45  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  4^,  r.  30/., 
280/.  ; J3,  Burdett-rd.,  u.t.  52  yrs,,  g.r.  5/.,  r.  44/.,  350/.— 
By  A.  Blackford:  “The  Ranelagh  Tavern,"  Bounds 
Oreen-rd.,  Tottenham,  f.,  r.  roo/.,  2,500/.  ; 45,  Dartmouth- 
pk.-rd.,  Highgate-rd.,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  8s.,  r.  49/.,  370/. 
-By  R.  Reid:  No.  159,  0-\ford-st.,  f.,  r.  300/.,  7,500/.; 

I,  3,  Little  Argyll-st.,  Regent-st.,  u.t.  24  yrs.,  g.r.  84/.,  r. 
310/.,  1,785/.  ; 1,  West-st.  ; and  S,  Ganlon-sC.,  u.t.  4 yrs., 
r.  123/.  tos.,  305/. ; IS,  Margaret-st.,  Cavendi.sh- 
.28  yrs.,  g.r.  15/.  17s.,  r.  120/.,  1,430/.— By 
Hampton  <£r*  Sons:  A plot  of  f.  Land,  Hurlington, 

I 4 a.  2 r.  o d.,  355/.  ; a plot  of  f.  Land,  2 a.  o r.  4 p.,  225/.  ; 

two  f.  cottages,  r.  43/.  i8s.,  725/.— By  Baker  dr*  Sons: 

I F.g.r.  of  250/.,  .Addle-st.,  Wood-st.,  E.C.,  reversion  in 
37  yrs.,  6,250/.;  “Bay  Cotl.age  ” and  house  adjoining, 
Slialdon,  Devon,  f.,  1,300/.;  i.g.r.  of  30/.,  Lea-st.,  &c., 
Stratford,  u.t.  58  yrs.,  g.r.  26/.,  35/.  ; the  f.  and  c.  estate  of 
‘ Esgors,  ' near  Epping,  and  117  acres,  3,040/.  ; 30,  32,  41, 
Middleton-rd.,  Battersea,  u.t.  75  yrs.,  g.r.  j6/.  los.  r. 
99/.  JOS.,  705/.  ; 2,  4,  6,  Como-rd.,  Forest  Hill,  f.,  r.  70/., 
680/. — By  Reynolds  dr*  Eason:  F.g.r.  of  70/.,  White- 
friars-st..  Fleet-st.,  reversion  in  63  yrs.,  2,000/.  ; f.g.r.  of 
65/.,  Kirby-st.,  H.atton  Garden,  reversion  in  75  yrs.., 
1,860/.  ; No.  55,  Hatton  Gardens,  f.,  r.  90/.,  2,620/.  ; 
long  leasehold,  40,  Furnivai-st.,  Holborn,  no  g.r.,  r. 
67/.  tos.,  1,480/.  ; “ The  King  of  Prussia,"  Leather  Lane, 
f.,r.  75/.,  1,750/.;  33,  35,  36,  Leather  Lane,  f.,  r.  245/., 
4,100/.  ; 27  to  30,  Cross-st.,  f.,  r.  210/.,  3,160/. 

{Contractions  used  in  these  Lists.— F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  for 
tproved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  rent ; 
for  freehold ; c.  for  copyhold  ; 1.  for  leasehold  ; e.r.  for 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexpired  term  ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent ; 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,”  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  loa.m.  on  Thursday.) 


BRACKNELL  (Berks.) - 
manager’s  residence,  for  us 
Mr.  J.  T.  I..aivrence,  arcliitei 
l>y  tlie  architect 

T.  C.  Hughes,  tVokingham £961  13  % 


•Accepted  for  the  erection  of  bank  and 
s of  Messrs.  Stephens.  Blandy,  .5:  Co. 
:t,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds.  Quantities 


e Local  Board.  Mr.  J H,  Strachui 


Griffiths..., 15  6 

Fennings  & Co rs  6 

Nowell  & Kobson ts  2 

Mantielle ja  lo 


o”em'*&’‘co.',’''V 

minster  (accepted)  , 


BRENTFORD.— For  delivering  yards  of  Kentush  pit  hints  at 

Brentford,  for  Ihe  Local  Board.  Mr.  J,  H.  Strachan  Surveyor:— 
Per  yd.  I Per  yd. 

S.  Gabriel.. 


. -.!ed,  Dean,  „ 
Horsford  & Co.  , 


Jepied. 


0 school-buildings.  Ditchling- 


additions,  Arc.. 

road,  for  the  bchool  Boarii  for  Hrigliton  and  Preston  U.  L/, 

1.  bimpson  iz  Son.  surveyors.  i6.  Ship-street,  Brighton:— 

& I Satten  iSt  Evershod  2.6- 

Holness  ^2.872  0 0 P Peters  Jti 

'''•  Taylor 2.^0  o o Longley  &‘"coV.  ' 

Huntley  Bros. 2.825  o o|  Crawley  (accepted)  2,41 

Saunders  A:  Sons  ..  2,812  17  3] 


If'e  Manchester  Fire  Insurance  Co.  s 
Offices,  llnstol.  Mr.  Hy.  Dare  Bry.ui.  architect.  BristoL- 

Co'vlen  & Son £280  | Stephens,  liastow,  A:  Co.. 

. [All  of  Bristol.] 


CAMBRIDGE -For  the  erection  of  a Friendly  Societies'  Insti- 
iite,  Lity-road.  Cambridge  (first  portion).  Mr.  T.  H,  Porter,  arch 
ect.  C.imbndge ; — 

£i.3S8  olP.Banyartl ^,,087  o 

R '-"^5  o J-  wflmot  A:  Sons.'*^  ^ 

C«3  o|  Cambridge*  -060  o 


COCKER  MOUTH.— For  the 
e Union  Highw; 
mouth.  Quantities 
Jno.  Hunter.., 

Geo.  Hayton  . 

Jno,  Edgar  ... 


done  by  schedule  of  prices 


Henry  Rule* .. . 

■ k only. 

- . - exceed  .^200. 1 


(N.B,),--Accepted  or  cutting  sewer-drains  and 
H^ddin^fn^'  County  CouncU  of 

Peter  Logan,  Gifford .£132  0 0 


HAMPTON,—! 

Hampton,  for  Mi. 

Abbott,  architect.  6,  U'ai 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  (ecntinueii). 


-detached  houses.  High-ioad 

if  Hampton  Wick.  Mr,  Ernest  H. 
iirt.  W.C..  .and  Hampton  Wick  :— 

^ne  & Sou  . .. . . ,£,.5J3  1 pm„  & Son ^,,240 

T.  WontnerSmiih  S.nT.  • I G.  Lamer  & Co...  ^ 


TIMBER. 
Greenbeart,  B.G. 

ton  8/0/0  0/0/0 

Teak,  E.I.  .. load  lo/o/o  16/0/0 
Sequola.U.S.ft.cu  2/3  2/6 

Ash.  Canada  load  2/10/0  3/15/0 

Birch,  do a/io/o  3/:s'o 

Elm,  do S<5/o  4/1^0 

Fir.  Dantsic,  Ate.  1/5/0  3/5/0 

Oak,  do 2/10/0  4/15/0 

Canada S/iSh  7/5/0 

Pine,  Canada  red  2/10/0  3/0/0 

Do.  'Yellow  ....  2/10/0  4/15/0 
Lath,  Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0  5/10/0 
St.  Petersburg.,  5/0/0  6/10/0 
Wainscot.  Riga, 

&c.,log 2/5/0  4/to/o 

Odessa,  crown, ...  a/5/0  4/10/0 

Deals,  Finland 
and  At  iststd  100  8/0/0  to/10/0 

Do.  4th  At  3rd  ..  7/10/0  9/0/0 

Do.  Riga 7/10/0  9/0/0 

St.  Petersburg. 

istyellow  ....  9/(o/o  13/0/0 
Do.  end  yeUow  8/0/0  9/0/0 

Do.  white 8/10/0  ii/o/o 

Swedish... 8/0/0  16/0/0 

White  Sea 7/10/0  16V0 

Canada,  Pine  ist  ea/io/o  29/0/0 
Do.  do.  and....  17/0/0  18/0/0 
Do.  do.  3rd.  Ate.  7/10/0  lo/s/o 
Do.  Spruce,  ist  9/0/0 
Do.  do.  ard  At 

and 6/10/0  7/10/0 

New  Brunswick  6/0/0  7/5/0 

Battens,  all  kinds  ' ' ' 

Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  t in.  prep. 


METALS. 

Iron — Pig,  In  Scot- 
land   ton  a/i/iol  0/0/0 

Bar.  Welsh,  In 

London 5/17/6 

Do.  do.  at  works 

inWaies 5/7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  Staffordshire, 

In  London 6/0/0  6/to/o 

COPPER  — British 
cake  and  ingot  40/5/0  40/15/0 
Best  selected  . . 41/0/0  41/10/0 
Sheets,  strong  . . 50/0/0  0/0/0 

Ctiili.  bars 37/18/g  aS/a'o 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/0/4I  0/0/5 


[June  23,  1894. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

‘THE  BUILDER  " Issupplted  direct  from  thoOffice  to  residents 
Of  the  United  klnrfom.  at  the  rate  of  tgs.  per  annum 
.41^°/-^  parts  of  ^urope,  America,  Australia.  Now 
annum.  Remittances 
rOURDRINIEK)  should  be  addressed  to 
•street.  W.C, 


„ wiiuitt,  \_cyiuji,  occ.  aos.  per  annum.  ] 

(payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER)  should  be  a 
the  PubUsher  of  "The  Builder."  No.  46,  Cathcrlne-sti 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

BATH, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATE  STOEB. 

FLUATB,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


atfomis.  and 


DOULTING  STONE. 

CHARLES  TRASH  & SONS, 

DOFLTINa,  SHBPTON-MALLBT. 

Londmi  Agent: 

E.  A.  WILLIAMS,  16,  Craven*st.,  Strand,  W.C. 


TONYPANDY  (S.  Wales).— For  the  erection  oi  school  buildings. 

Charles  Brothers ^7,042  I W.  Wiliiams y-fi.coo 

A.  Richards  6,600  Morgan  * Williams. 

D.  Ev^s  & Son 6,560  Tonypandy* 5860 

C.  Jenkms  & Son  6,540 1 ‘Accepted. 


TOTTINCTON.— Accepted  at  schedule  ofprices  for  the  con- 
striction of  reservoir,  and  enlarging  reservoirs,  Stormer  Hill  Bleach- 
works.  for  Mr.  R.  K.  Roberts.  Mr.  Thos.  Nuttall,  C.E..  is.  Market- 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  buildings  for  refuse  destructor, 
&c..  Kings-road  station,  for  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry.  Mr.  Win. 
Nisbet  Blair,  C.E-.  Vestry  Hall,  Pancras-road.  London,  N.W. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing,  46.  Strand  i— 

H.  Wall  & Co. .jCS'9^  I Godson  Sc  Sons  .........  ..£5,368 

I.  Steed 5. 733  Newman 5, *59 

Spencer  & Co.  5.^|j.  O.  Richardson.  Albert 

Kirk  & Randall  S.5S5  I Works,  Pcckhara  • 5,178 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  the  execution  of  extensive  sewerage  works,  Strand 
and  Adtlphi,  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin-in-lhe-Fields  Mr.  Chas. 
Mason,  Engineer.  Town  Hall,  Charing  Cross-road.  Quantities  by 
Mr,  W.  T.  Farthing.  46,  Strand,  L.ondon,  W.C. 


Chas.  Lomax,  Sumroerseat. 


c (Lancs.) — For  the  reconstruction  of  pan  of 

Smithdown-road.  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Jno.  Price  C E 
Public  Offices.  Lark-bne,  Toxteth  Park.  Liverpool 

W.  F.  Chadwick  £1,166  j 


W^T  BRIDCFORD  (Notts.).— For  the  erection  oi  school 
diiUdings,  Musters-  and  George-road.  for  the  School  Board.  Mr. 

Nottingham.  Quantiries  by 


■■£i3.9S7 


John  Neave .£34.430  o o I ) Edmund  lies  , 

John  Band  13,880  o 0 | B.  Cooke  & Co.  . . 

Abram  Kellett....  13.453  * *'1  IJ-  H.  Neave. 

Thomas  Adams  ..  13.214  7 o Fulham*  9.600  t6 

'~9.  ..  13.983  0 o 1 ‘Accepted. 


W.  Donnelly  .. . 
T.  Cuthben  ... 
W,  Youngman  . 
F.  Lee  . , 


S-Sa* 
5.  SOI 

5.500 

S.496 


Hodson  Sc  Son 

T.  Barlow  

J.  Musson  c’ 

Gilbert  Sc  Gabbitass 

H.  Scott  Sc  Son 

".  H.  Vickers 5,33 

‘ Accepted. 


S.  A 

Ommett  Sc  WQJiamson.  5.314 

H.  V'lckers s.ioo 

j.  Wright. 

fell- 


5.095  ' 
5.075  ' 

5-070  . 


. Hutchinson  eiaso 

T.  Whittaker - — 

John  Oscrofl.  Talbot- 
street.  Nottingham*..  5..., 

Dennett  Sc  Inglet 5.04 

t Withdrawn. 


Walter  Holt  & Sons,  Croydon ,£20, 


HAM  HILL  »TOZiB. 

■Hie  attention  of  Architects  is  apeclallf 
Invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  COLOUR 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened.  Quick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free 
Address,  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke- 
under-Ham,  Somerset.  London  Agent } Mr.  E.  A, 
WiUiams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 

CRAIt^LEITH  STONE. 

UNEQUALLED  for  Staircases,  Steps,  and  Landings, 
especially  for  Public  Buildings  with  great  wear. 
VERY  HARD,  and  NEVER  WEARS  SLIPPERY. 
SOLE  AGENTS  for  England, 

J.  & A;  CKBW,  Cumberland  Market,  London,  N.W. 

Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  4a, 
Poultry,  E,C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
fiat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  [Advt. 

SPRAGUE  & CO. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  AND  PRINTERS. 
Estate  Plans  and  Particulars  of  Sale  promptly 
executed. 

4&S,  East  Harding  St.  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


I.  H.  Newman  £759  ' 

J.  Squires 676 

£.  J.  Cridlan  637  t. 

E.  Ambrose 629  - 

C.  Foxlcy 600  I 


Union.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell. 

H.  Wall*  Co £589 

LUly  Sc  Lilly.  5, 

Whitcomb  . street, 

Pall  Mall* 587 

* Accepted, 


C,»yfch-on.~We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  name  Stimpso' 

Son  printed  m our  issue  for  the  9th  inst..  in  a list  of  tenders  for 
workat  Alexandra  Park  Tavern. ' Wood  Green,  and  the  “Coach 
respectively,  should  have  been 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


paving  of  the  yards  ot  the  casual  wards 
at  Milmans-street,  Chelsea,  for  the  Guardians  of  Chelsea.  Messrs. 
A.  Sc  C.  Hanton.  architects,  15.  Leadealiall-street,  E.C.:— 

Wadey  ;^;687 

Mowiem  Sc  Co. 

J.  A C.  Bowyei 


Nowell  Sc  Robson., ..  £543 
C.  Wimpey  & Co . 

Hammersmith*....  515 
Trickett  & Sons  (too 


late) 
* Accepted. 


LONDON.-^For  repairs,  painting.  &c..  to  Mayfield  House.  North- 
tastem  Hospital,  St.  Ann's-road,  N..  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Uc^d.  Messrs.  A.  Sc  C,  Harston,  architects,  15.  Leadenhail-street, 


S.  (amounts  should  have  been  stated). 

AU  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  &c.,  must  be  accompanied 
By  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

NOTE.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  a 
public  meetings,  resu,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H’e  cannot  uneUrtakf  It  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (bewnd  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOP  DESIRED 
A^  communicarionsreMrding  literary  and  artUtlc  mat'ters  should 
relating  to  advertisements 
“S'vely  business  matters  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
MBTOKIM  h SON.  30,  Parliament-at.,  S.W 
“ QUANTITY  SURVEYORS-  TABLES  ANDDI  ARY. 
For  1894,  price  M.  post  yd.  In  leather  x/-  Post  i/i.  [Advt. 

STEAM  ROAD  ROLLERS  ON  HIRE. 

6 tons,  10  tons,  12  tons,  13  tons. 

Also  One-Horse  and  Two-Horse  Rollers  for 
Lawn  Tennis  and  Cricket  Grounds,  &c. — Apply 
to  THOMAS  ADAMS,  Contractor,  Green  Lanes 
Goods  Station,  G.E.R.  Wood  Green,  Lsndon,  N. 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 

121,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publishing  Office,  19s.  per  annum  (or 
4S.  9d.  per  quarter),  can  ensure  receiving  '*  The  Bnllder," 
by  Friday  Morning t Pott. 


Telephone  No,  270. 


HIGH-CLASS  JOINERY. 

LASCELLES’  CONCRETE. 

Architects’  Designs  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 
Bank,  Office,  & Shop  Fittings. 

CHDRCH  BENCHES  & PDLPITS. 


ESTIMATES  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION, 


^be  Builber, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Entrance  and  Tower,  Northampton  Institute. — Mr.  E.  \V.  Mountford,  F.R.  I.B.  A.,  Architect Dovhh-Page  Ink- Photo. 

Tower  Bridge  : General  Elevation  and  Plan  of  the  Constructive  Ironwork  and  Enlarged  Section  of  Bascule  Span  and  Chamber Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 

Selected  Design,  New  Church,  Cockington,  Torquay. — Mr.  C.  A.  Nicholson,  Architect Double-Page  Photo-Litho. 

Some  Sculpture  of  the  Year  Doub  'e-Page  Ink-Pkoto. 
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'Die  Tower  Bridge  

Sculpture  at  tbe  Royal  Academy  

IKoyal  Institute  of  Britisk  Arcliitects 

Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers.. 

Nortkampton  Institute : Entrance  and  Tower 

The  Tower  Bridge  

New  Church.  Cockington,  Devon  

ne  Sculpture  of  the  Year 

T.ie  London  County  Council  

Competitions  

■Eo)ks:  Sanderson  and  Koscoe's  "Speeches  and  Addresses  of 


492 

491 

495 

497 


SfO 


Edward  Henry,  Fifteenth  Earl  of  Derby";  Les  Artistes 
Celibres— Astricn  Moureau’s  "Canaletto."  Alphonse  Wauter's 
" Bern.ircl  von  Otley."  A.  Hiistin's  " Constant  Troyon."  Henry 
Havard’s  "Michel  van  Mlercvelt  ct  soiigendre";  Raleigh's 
"Coda  of  Olympus  " ; Godfrey's  " Elementary  Metal  Work  ' 
Rowe’s  "Wood  Carvings  from  the  South  Keiislngtou 


Museum":  "Selections  of  Htnamental  Ironwork";  Trade 

Catalogues  

Sewer  and  Drain  Ventilation  5°^ 

Mr.  Morton's  System  of  House  Drainage  S®2 

The  London  County  Council  and  Trades  Unions  52® 

Hospital  Sunday  Fund  SO= 


Science  and  Art  Department  Eaaminalio 
Student's  Column  : The  Structure  and 

Building  Stones.— XXV'I 

Genera!  Building  News  

Sanitary  and  Engineering  News 

Foreign  and  Colonial  

Misceihineous 

Legal 

Meetings  

Recent  Patents  

Some  Recent  Sales  of  Property 

Prices  Current  of  Materials 


Physical  Propemes  of 


The  To'wer  Bridge. 

HE  ceremonial  open- 
ing of  the  Tower 
Bridge  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  to  take 
place  to  day  (Satur- 
day) will  mark  the 
successful  comple- 
tion of  what  in  a 
purely  engineering 
sense  is  one  of  the  most  important  among 
iinoderii  structures.  A bridge  across  the 
Thames  is  net  in  itself  an  immense  under- 
taking ; the  crux  lay  in  the  effort  to  produce 
•a  bridge  which  would  reconcile  the  opposing 
claims  of  land  and  water  traffic.  Various 
.schemes  were  proposed,  when  the  subject 
^vas  first  considered,  for  effecting  this  object. 
-One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  Mr.  Barclay 
Bruce’s  design  for  a rolling  bridge,  to  rest 
only  on  three  piers  at  a time,  and  to  be 
ipropelled  across  the  tops  of  the  piers  from 
.side  to  side  of  the  river,  leaving  always 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  water-way  open. 
This  original  suggestion  would  have  had  a 
good  many  conveniences  to  recommend  it, 
■but  the  cost  of  working  it  would  have  been 
considerable  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  parts 
considerable,  whilst  it  had  the  additional  dis- 
;advantage  of  requiring  no  fewer  than  six  built 
•piers  in  the  waterway.  Other  designs  were 
•suggested  by  two  or  three  engineers,  on  the 
principle  ofabridgewhichshouldhave  a double 
crossing  road,  one  of  the  two  to  be  always 
•open,  one  branch  being  opened  for  a vessel 
to  enter  the  space  between  them,  and  closed 
'before  the  other  branch  was  opened,  so  that 
passengers  across  the  bridge  would  at  any 
moment  find  a continuous  roadway  open  to 
them  across  one  branch  or  the  other.  All 
•the  schemes  of  this  class  appear  however  to 
have  been  devised  by  people  who  had 
■entirely  failed  to  realise  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  shipping  in  a strong  tide-way, 
and  who  seem  to  have  regarded  a vessel  on 
the  water  as  a thing  that  can  be  pulled  up 
.and  kept  standing  quietly  at  any  chosen 
point,  like  a horse  and  carriage.  I'he 
•experiences  they  would  have  had  of  the 
actual  working  of  any  such  scheme  would 
probably  have  surprised  them  a good  deal. 
Another  principle  proposed  was  that  of  a 
continuous  high-level  bridge  with  gradient 
approaches;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 


much  of  the  ordinary  wheeled  traffic  would 
have  made  use  of  the  bridge  under  the  draw- 
back of  such  an  expenditure  of  labour  in 
mounting  to  it  and  descending  from  it.  In 
short,  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  uninter- 
rupted  traffic  both  for  land  and  river 
has  been  seen  to  be  insuperable,  and  the 
present  bridge  has  been  constructed  on  the 
only  rational  principle  — that  of  allowing 
uninterrupted  passage  to  the  river  traffic, 
and  making  the  land  traffic  wait  whenever 
necessary.  This  is  what  it  practically  comes 
to.  The  low-level  bridge  bars  the  river  for 
all  large  vessels  as  long  as  it  is  down,  but  it 
can  be  raised  on  a signal  from  a distance, 
and  if  a steamer  has  to  slacken  speed  for  a 
moment  to  allow  lime  for  the  lifting  of  the 
bridge,  that  is  a very  different  thing  from  the 
impossible  scheme  of  attempting  to  detain  it 
in  a narrow  space  between  two  bridges, 
which  the  propounders  of  the  double-bridge 
schemes  contemplated.  On  the  other  hand, 
wheeled  traffic  on  the  roads  will  have  before 
it  a low-level  roadway,  presenting  no  diffi- 
culty of  access  on  either  side,  and  liable  only 
to  occasional  interruptions  of  a few  minutes 
at  a time.  These  interruptions,  it  must  be 
admitted,  will  probably  be  pretty  numerous 
during  the  day,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  will  really  be  the  practical  value  ol  this 
opening  and  shutting  roadway  for  accommo- 
dating wheeled  traffic ; but  it  is  probable  that 
it  will  prove  to  be  a very  important  conve- 
nience for  goods  traffic  (more  especially) 
between  the  two  banks  of  the  river  ; and  at 
all  events  it  is  the  only  principle  on  which 
the  compromise  could  have  been  effected. 
Meanwhile  the  pedestrian  has  an  absolutely 
uninterrupted  road  provided  for  him  along 
the  high  level  bridge,  to  be  reached  either  by 
lifts  or  stairs.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  the  bridge,  as  it 
provides  for  uninterrupted  communication  in 
at  least  one  form,  and  for  those  who  are  not 
infirm  or  aged  there  is  really  no  necessity  for 
even  the  delay  of  waiting  for  the  lift,  as  the 
climb  up  the  stairs  is  nothing  very  formid- 
able, and  the  stair  is  a very  good  and  com- 
modious one. 

We  may  consider  the  bridge  therefore  as 
having  achieved  its  practical  object  in  as 
satisfactory  a manner  as  was  possible,  having^ 
regard  to  all  the  conflicting  interests  to  be 
provided  for ; and  if  it  were  a utilitarian 
structure  merely  there  would  only  be  room 


for  congratulation  on  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  work  has  been  carried  out  as 
far  as  its  purely  engineering  and  structural 
arrangements  are  concerned.  Unfortunately 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  it  only  in  this 
light,  as  its  projectors  have  chosen  to  clothe 
it  with  an  architectural  garb  and  to  make  an 
appeal  for  admiration  for  it  as  an  architec- 
tural structure  ; and  in  this  sense  it  is  one  of 
the  worst  and  most  ludicrous  failures  we 
know  of. 

In  the  Builder  for  July  3,  1886,  we 
published  a view  of  the  bridge  as  originally 
designed  by  Sir  Horace  Jones,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  the  engineer.  That 
drawing,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
mainly  the  arcliitectural  conception  of  the 
bridge  ; the  picturesque  view  of  its  intended 
appearance ; as  engineering  details  hardly 
came  into  it  at  all.  In  that  drawing  the 
design  of  the  large  towers  was  at  all  events 
much  superior  to  their  design  as  now  carried 
out.  The  late  Sir  Horace  Jones,  though 
hardly  what  would  now  be  called  an 
“art  architect,"  had  a good  deal  more 
perception  as  to  the  artistic  element  in  archi- 
tectural design  than  would  be  quite  realised 
by  those  who  knew  him  only  as  the  architect 
of  the  City  markets.  His  design  for  the 
towers  was  a simple  and  somewhat  impres- 
sive one,  with  a corbelled-out  upper  story 
and  angle-turrets  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  Scotch  Castellated  Gothic,  and  a band  of 
panelling  a little  way  below  them,  the  rest  of 
the  tower  being  very  simply  treated.  As  we 
said  at  the  time,  it  would  have  been  better 
had  it  been  still  more  simple,  and  had  some 
of  the  windows  and  other  ornamental 
features  been  omitted  ; but  still  it  was  in  that 
form  a fairly  good  design.  Such  merit  as  it 
had  it  has  now  entirely  lost.  The  proportion 
of  the  whole  has  been  entirely  spoiled  by 
bringing  down  the  angle-turrets  a great  deal 
lower,  nearly  half-way  down  the  tower  in 
fact,  thus  completely  destroying  theii  ex- 
pression as  marking  a massive  crowning 
story.  The  method  of  corbelling  them  oi-t 
also  has  been  altered,  and  entirely  weakened 
and  spoiled,  while  instead  of  the  architect’a 
original  single  band  of  wall-panelling  the 
tower  is  surrounded  with  a series  of  horizontal 
bandsat  equal  distances.  This  is  the  engineer's 
improvement  on  the  architect’s  design,  we  pre- 
sume, the  result  of  which  has  been  to  deprive 
it  of  any  good  qualities  which  it  had  in  its 
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original  form.  The  sides  of  the  towers  are 

pierced  with  a number  of  windows  that  light 
nothing,  with  gewgaw  '•  Gothic"  decorations 
some  portion  of  these  may  have  been  the 
City  Architect's  fault,  though  as  far  as  we 
can  make  out  there  was  hardly  so  much  of 
this  unmeaning  window  decoration  on  the 
original  design.  At  all  event.',  as  they  stand 
at  present,  tlie  towers  are  about  as  choice 
specimens  ol  architectural  gimcrack  on  a 
large  scale  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

This  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  matter, 
however.  Sir  Horace  Jones'soriginal  design 
was,  it  must  be  admitted,  an  acceptance  of 
the  absurdity  that  architectural  structures  in 
masonry  were  to  be  used  to  conceal  the 
iron-work,  and  to  have  the  appearance  of 
carrying  immense  suspension  chains  which 
they  could  not  possibly  carry.  In  this 
sense  the  design  was  vicious  from  the 
first.  Tiie.  stone  gateway  of  approach 
to  the  bridge  is  a good  design  in  itself, 
but  It  is  entirely  nullified  and  rendered 
absurd  by  the  sight  ol  the  immense  chains 
which_  are  made  to  seem  as  if  hanging 
over  it  and  rove  through  openings  in 
tl^ough  wc  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  masonry  which  is  made  to  appear 
to  carry  them  would  be  dragged  to  pieces 
even  by  such  movements  of  the  chain  as  might 
be  caused  by  e.vpansion  and  contraction  ol 
the  metal.  By  a similar  absurdity,  the  upper 
ends  of  tlie  chains  are  made  to  appear  as  it 
supported  by  the  large  towers.  It  might  be 
thought  that  architectural  shamming  could 
hardly  go  farther  than  this  ; but  the  engineer 
ol  the  bridge  has  contrived  to  distance  even 
this.  Although  the  masonry  towers  are  only 
envelopes,  and  could  not  possibly  carry  the 
chains  which  appear  to  be  suspended  across 
them,  they  have  at  least  the  aspect  of  being 
solidly  built  towers  lounded  on  the  piers 
which  carry  the  bridge.  But  even  this  is  a 
delusion.  U ill  it  be  credited  that  these 
masonry  towers  are  actually  built  on  and 
earned  by  the  !ron-xi-ork ; their  side  walls 
have  no  foundations  at  all.  they  are  slung 
as  It  were,  in  gigantic  stirrups  of  steel,  and 
at  the  period  of  our  visit  to  the  works 
you  could  actually  look  under  the  base 
ol  the  walls  into  a vacant  space  above 
which  they  were  hanging.  \Vhat  will  be  the 
ultimate  result  on  the  masonry  of  thus 
depending  on  a large  steel  structure  which 
must  be  subject  to  constant  movement 
future  years  will  have  to  show.  'What 
strikes  one  at  present  is  that  the  whole 
structure  is  the  most  monstrous  and  pre- 
posterous architectural  sham  that  we  have 
ever  known  of,  and  is  in  that  sense  a 
discredit  to  the  generation  which  has  erected 
It.  Far  better  would  it  have  been  to  have 
built  simply  the  naked  steel-work,  and  let 

t^he  effect,  if  somewhat  bare-looking,  would 
have  been  at  least  honest,  and  we  should 
haie  been  relieved  from  the  spectacle  of 
many  thousands  spent  on  what  is  not  the 
bridge  at  all—what  is  no  part  of  its  structure 
—but  an  elaborate  and  costly  make-believe 
under  these  circumstances  we  decline  to 
g‘'''”S'llustrations  of  the 
so-called  architecture  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  but 

o7thp  drawings  of  the  only  part 

of  the  structure  that  is  worth  anything  vi> 

(as  iishoJid  be 
called  rather  than  iron-work);  asideeleva- 

one"reaf  o'fi^’°rU"^“'‘“'''='‘''’‘'  section  of 
one  leaf  of  the  lifting  or  bascule  bridge  with 

w^he'i!’lh’*’r-H"  descends 

'vhen  the  bridge  is  open. 

general  design,  it  should 

^^antderT"fl  double 

cantilerer,  the  suspension  chains  of  each  of 

he  end  portions  being  connected  by  the 
wh'irh“’'“  Pm-manent  high-level  bridge 

diahl  ^ tension-bar  uniting  the 

atl.l'p  P'^fa  had  to  be  carried  on 

buildin'^'"'  ''  ,P'’;“>da.  as  their  simultaneous 
to  kirfi)'™"  ™"dered  it  impossible 

wat  re  " “1““"”'  "'atm-way  clear  which 
/ oomractors.  The' 

foundations  formed  in  the  caissons  were  of 
concrete  of  si.v  of  Thames  ballast  to  onl  of , 


I oitland  ce.-nenf,  shot  in  without  any 

-adherence  to  regular  layers.  The  piers  from 
the  river  bed  upwards  are  faced  with  rough- 
picked  Cornish  granite,  and  the  interior  work 
built  rviih  wire-cut  Gault  brick,  except  where 
special  strength  was  required,  ivhere  Stafford- 
shire brindle  bricks  were  used  ; the  whole  in 
Portland  cement  mortar. 

Sir  W illiam  .“^rrol  & Co.  were  the 
contractors  for  the  erection  of  the  steel  work, 
which  was  supplied  by  the  Steel  Co.  of 
Scotland,  and  by  some  Glasgow  firms.  The 
construction  of  tlie  main  piers  and  of  the 
bascule  leaves  will  be  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  drawings.  The  bascule  leaves  are 
balanced  on  their  centres,  a great  amount  of 
lead  having  been  used  as  dead  weight  in  the 
short  arms,  and  there  is  therefore  practically 
no  weight  to  lift  in  raising  them— there  is 
only  the  Z'/s  inertia  and  wind-pressure  to  be 
overcome.  The  moving  power  is  applied,  as 
indicated  in  the  section,  by  small  toothed 
wheels  working  on  the  racks  of  the 
large  quadrants.  The  power  consists  of 
hydraulic  engines  supplied  with  water  from 
pumping  engines  and  accumulators  on  the 
shore ; and  everytliing  connected  with  this 
part  ot  the  work  is  in  duplicate,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  danger  ot  a breakdown  from  any 
temporary'  derangement  of  the  machinery. 
The  hydraulic  engines  are  constructed  by 
.Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong.  Mitchell  & Co. 

The  masonry  contract,  and  also  the  road- 
way approaches,  were  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Perr)’  t't  Co.,  the  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  towers  being  Cornish 
granite.  Portland  stone,  and  brickwork. 
There  have  been  a good  many  minor  con- 
tracts in  connexion  with  the  bridge.  The 
ornamental  cast-iron  work  and  decorative 
panels  for  the  high  level  footways  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Fullaton,  Hodgart,  & 
Barclay,  of  Paisley.  Victoria  stone  has 
been  used  in  the  paving  of  the  side- 
walks of  the  bridge.  The  stairs  in  the 
towers  are  laid  with  ^lason  s “ unwearable  ’’ 
non -slipping  treads.  The  roadway  over 
the  moving  portions  was  formed  with  a 
bed  of  creosoted  Memel  timber  laid 
on  the  steely  plates,  2 - in.  Greenheart 
planks  oyer  this,  and  on  this,  wood-paving 
blocks  laid  by  the  Acme  Flooring  Company 
on  Mr.  Duffy's  improved  system  of  banding 
together  the  blocks  by  key-pieces  and  pins, 
uiserted  into  cavities  in  the  blocks,  and 
holding  the  whole  together  as  a compact 
mass.  Messrs.  Saxby  & Farmer  have  carried 
out  the  signals  for  showing  when  the  bridge 
is  open.  Ihe  Eddystone  granite  quarries 
supplied  the  granite,  which  was  worked  to  a 
great  extent  by  Brunton  6;  Trier’s  surfacing- 
machiiies  for  the  plain  work,  and  their 
turning-machines  for  circular  and  moulded 
work.  The  canfing  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Mabey  6:  Son. 

The  bridge  is  lighted  entirely  by  gas,  and 
the  lighting  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
W.  Sugg  iS:  Co.,  with  their  high -power 
hexagonal  gas-lamps  on  the  approaches  the 
opening  span  being  lighted  by  four  lamps  of 
■ special  construction  each  of  400-candle 
power.  The  columns  and  brackets  for  the 
lamps  have  been  cast  to  special  designs 
made  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Stevenson,  A.R.I.B.A. 
Messrs.  Sugg  have  also  carried  out  the  work 
of  running  the  water  mains  and  supplies 
and  fixing  hydrants,  tanks,  and  handpumps 
in  connexion  with  them,  during  the  progress 
of  the  works. 

The  engineer  is  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  whom 
we  may  congratulate  on  the  excellent 
carrying  out  of  all  the  practical  portion 
of  what  is  essentially  a great  engineering 
work.  So  lar  it  is  a success;  it  is  in 
attempting  to  make  it  an  architectural  work 
also  that  he  has  so  lamentably  failed. 


REMOvAi.s.-Messrs.  Vinfields.  Limited,  art 
metal-workers  &c.,  have  removed  their  London 
sample-room  from  40,  Farringdon-sireet,  to  No. 
30,  .Snow  Hill,  E.C.,  opposite.  Their  London 
business  will  cont.nae  to  be  under  the  direction  of 

•Mr.  Seymour  Croneen. Messrs.  Callender  &Co 

the  large  manalaciurers  of  plaster  of  Paris  and 
Keene  s cement.  ha\e  removed  to  new  premises  at 
32,  .St.  Mary  Axe. 


SCULPTL’KE  AT  THE  KOVAL 
ACADEMY. 

EXT  to  Mr.  Fehr's  “ Perseus  ancT. 
I Andromeda,”  which  is  a bronze- 
I replica  of  the  plaster  group  on 

which  we  commented  last  year, 

perhaps  the  most  important,  at  all  events  the 
most  exceptional  work  of  the  year,  is  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  sketch  model  for  the  tomb  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  for  the  Memorial  Chapel,. 
\yindsor.  This  has  been  placed  a little  tots 
high,  so  that  the  recumbent  figure  can  hardly 
be  seen,  and  the  spectator  has  the  impression 
—which  may  be  the  correct  one— that  the 
artist  has  been  more  occupied  with  the 
surroundings  of  the  tomb  than  with  the 
monumental  effigy  itself.  At  all  events,  the 
gilded  railing  round  the  tomb  is  a grand 
piece  of  metal-work  - design,  to  which  the 
most  brilliant  days  of  the  Italian  Renaissance- 
could  hardly  show  anything  superior.  It  is 
divided  into  compartments  by  large  andi 
solidly-designed  standards,  and  in  each  com- 
partment hover  two  angels  facing  each  other 
and  crossing  hands,  while  their  pierced 
wings,  one  pair  lowered  and  the  other  raised, 
form  the  filling  up  of  the  spaces  between  the 
standards.  The  draperies  of  the  angels  are- 
coloured.  As  sketched  in  the  model,  the 
wings  look  too  heavy  and  massive’  for 
the  angelic  figures,  the  wings  appear 
to  carry  the  figures  rather  than  tl:e  figures 
carrying  the  wings  ; but  in  the  full-size 
working  out  tliis  would  probably  all  be 
modified.  Above  each  group  of  iingels,  and) 
as  if  supported  by  them,  are  brackets 
carrying  historic  figures,  and  between  these 
are  armorial  bearings  and  escutcheons 
modelled  with  great  boldness  and  partially- 
coloured.  It  this  work  is  carried  out  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  original  conception^ 
people  in  future  generations  will  go  to  see 
and  sketch  it  as  they  now  go  to  see  the 
metal  work  of  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers. 
The  kneeling  angel  at  the  head  of”  the 
recumbent  figure,  with  wings  outstretched 
and  holding  out  a crown  over  it,  is  also  a 
very  fine  conception. 

Besides  Mr.  Fehr's  group,  there  are  two 
other  bronze  replicas  of  important  works 
before  exhibited,  in  plaster.  One  is  Mr. 
Thornycroft's  •'  Mower,”  which  reappears 
after  many  years,  and  still  divides  one’s 
judgment  between  admiration  for  the- 
sitnpliciiy  and  native  dignity  of  the  figure,, 
and  the  feeling  that  such  details  as  heavy 
laced-boots  are  out  of  place  in  sculpture^ 
The  other  is  Mr.  Drury's  “Circe,”  of  which 
we  gave  an  illustration  in  its  plaster  form 
last  year;  it  improves  in  bronze,  and  is 
a very  spirited  and  individual  work,  but 
not  Circe  ; the  figure  is  that  of  a modern 
woman,  both  in  physique  and  expression. 
Mr.  Mackennars“Circe, ’’which  was  last  year 
at  the  Salon,  and  is  now  in  the  Lecture  Room 
at  the  Academy,  is  a far  more  ideal  concep- 
tion, as  she  stands  with  her  outstretched 
hands  turned  downv(/ard,  as  if  casting  a spell 
over  something ; round  the  base  is  a small 
bas-relief  of  figures,  symbolical  of  the- 
brutalising  influence  of  her  spell,  which,  for 
some  strange  freak  of  prudery,  the  Academy 
authorities  have  had  covered  up  ! 'VVe  give 
an  illustration  of  the  work.  The  other 
figures  which  occupy,  as  usual,  the  corner 
spaces  of  the  Lecture  Room,  are  Mr. 
Lucchesi’s  “A  V’anishing  Dream,"  of  which' 
we  gave  an  illustration  in  our  issue  of 
May  19,  1894;  Mr.  W.  Goscombe  John’s 
“St.  John  me  Baptist,”  of  whicli  we  gave 
an  illustration  in  this  number;  and  Mr. 

C.  J.  Allan's  “ Perseus  Returning  Victorious 
to  the  Gods. " This  latter  is  a well-modelled 
nude  figure,  but  there  is  a kind  of  swagger- 
about  it  which  suggests  a champion  of  the- 
arena  rather  than  a victorious  immortal. 

Air.  Lucchesi’s  “ Vanishing  Dream  ” is  a 
rather  curious  conception,  and  it  is  not 
quite  easy  to  see  the  precise  point  of  it.  I&. 
she  a slave,  that  her  hands  are  tied  behind 
her  with  very  realistic  rope?  Or  is  the 
cord  and  the  binding  of  the  hands  only  a 
kind  of  symbol?  Wliat  is  obvious  is  that 
the  figure  is  a very  pretty  and  delicately- 
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modelled  one,  and  the  face  very  sensitive 

and  pathetic  in  expression,  and  the  sculptor 
has  succeeded  in  conveying  this  expression 
without  overstepping  the  reserve  proper  to 
sculpture.  Mr.  Goscombe  John's  “John  the 
Baptist ’’ suggests  rather  the  half-savage  life 
than  the  prophetic  dignity  and  inspiration  of 
the  Forerunner  ; we  prefer  his  nude  figure 
entitled  “ Morpheus,’’  which  is  placed  in  the 
central  hall,  both  a fine  figure  and  a good 
conception  of  an  abstract  ideal. 

In  the  central  hall  is  also  Mr.  Adrian 
Jones’s  spirited  life-size  equestrian  group  of 
the  “ Rape  of  tlie  Sabines,”  which  might 
better  have  had  some  more  general  title,  such 
as  “ Marriage  by  Capture,”  as  the  idea  of  a 
nude  Roman  man  and  Sabine  woman  under 
the  circumstances  (the  ladies,  according 
to  the  legend,  having  been  taken  by 
surprise  at  a public  festival  to  which 
the  Romans  were  invited)  is,  of  course, 
absurd.  The  rather  stiff  appearance  and 
action  of  the  hind  legs  of  the  horse  is 

perhaps  justifiable  under  the  idea  that  he  is 

rearing  with  some  difficulty  under  the 
unusual  weight  of  two  people.  Among  the 
other  ideal  works  in  the  central  hall  Mr. 
Montford’s  “Spinning  Girl”  is  a prettily- 
designed  figure.  There  are  four  editions  of 
“ Irene  and  her’Attendants  Taking  Down  the 
Body  of  St.  Sebastian,”  from  the  recent 
students’  competition,  of  which  the  most 
sculpturesfiue  in  composition  and  treatment 
is  that  of  Mr.  Ihomas.  Some  of  the  groups 
fail  in  realising  the  exertion  which  a couple 
of  women  must  make  in  holding  the  weight 
of  a dead  body  and  taking  it  down  from  a 
vertical  position  ; in  No.  1,743  they  are  really 
hardly  doing  any  work  at  all  over  it,  and 
could  not  have  supported  the  weight  in  the 
positionandwith  the  feeble  action  of  the  hands 
that  is  shown.  The  Countess  Gleichen  gives 
the  title  of  “ Satan  ” to  an  armed  figure  in 
bronze,  on  a small  scale,  with  a dejected 
expression  of  countenance,  seated  on  a throne 
executed  in  marble  and  placed  on  a marble 
base.  It  is  a very  well  - executed  little 
work,  but  one  is  perhaps  more  struck  with 
the  decorative  effect  of  the  two  materials  and 
the  clever  way  in  which  they  are  combined, 
than  with  the  sculpturesque  conception  of 
the  work. 

Among  the  ideal  subjects  of  the  collection 
are  Mr.  Schenck’s  two  reliefs  which  were 
illustrated  in  our  last  issue,  of  which  w-e 
prefer  the  figure  representing  Night;  the 
other  one  is  a fine  and  expressive  figure  in 
the  upper  portion,  but  the  crossed  feet  look 
rather  awkward  and  seem  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  life  and  free  movement  which 
should  belong  to  a figure  representing  Dawn 
These  are,  however,  the  best  reliefs  of  the 
year  “The  Landing  of  James  Riebeck  at 
the  Cape,”  by  Mr.  Tweed,  is  too  realistic  a 
subject  for  relief  sculpture,  a form  of  art 
which  IS  peculiarly  suited  for  the  expression 
of  abstract  and  poetic  ideals.  In  this  sense 
It  has  been  used  by  Mr.  G.  Frampton  in  the 
entitled  “ My  Thoughts  are 
My  Children,’’  a work  to  which  the  only 
objection  is  perhaps  that  it  rather  fails  in 
beauty  of  line,  in  sculpturesque  quality 
A small  bas-relief  bust  by  Miss  Ida  Matton 
“ Sleep,”  deserves  notice  as  a very  successful 
rendering  of  the  expression  of  sleep,  and  also 
as  a piece  of  broad  style  of  execution,  in 
which  the  surface  of  the  marble  has  not  been 
too  much  worked  upon,  but  is  left  with  the 
touch  of  the  chisel  on  it. 

Among  monumental  or  portrait  statues 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford’s  figure  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  the  central  hall,  is  as  successful  as  a 
bronze  statue  in  modern  dress  can  be- 
the  sculptor  has  made  the  most  of 
r j ^ ‘ ^ substitute  for 

the  freedom  of  drapery,  and  avoided  for- 
mality in  the  treatment  of  its  lines  ; and  the 
attitude  of  the  figure,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
speaking  and  emphasising  a “point”  by  the 
action  of  _ the  right  hand,  with  the  finger 
extended,  is  very  expressive.  Mr.  Armstead’s 
recumbent  figure  of  Lord  Winmarleigh.  to  be 
placed  m the  church  at  Warrington,  is  a fine 
example  of  this  class  of  work.  Among 
portrait  figures  also  should  be  mentioned 


Mr.  Chevaulliand's  very  spirited  and  well- 
modelled  figure  of  a little  boy  in  a fishing 
costume,  under  the  title  “The  Shrimper.” 

Among  portrait  busts  there  are  one  or  two 
very  beautiful  things.  We  presume  that  we 
may  include  among  portraits  the  delicate  and 
highly-finished  “study  of  a head”  by  Mr. 
Onslow  Ford,  certainly  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  year.  “ The  Lady  Lucy  Drury-Lowe 
and  children,”  by  Mr.  Lantdri,  is  a marble  bust 
of  a fine  and  very  dignified  character,  around 
the  base  of  which  are  affixed  seven  small 
bronze  medallions  with  profile  portraits  of 
the  lady’s  children  ; a pretty  and  novel  idea. 
Mr.  Williamson's  bust  of  Lord  Tennyson  is 
a fine  one,  and  conveys  very  well  the 
grave  and  rather  heroic  character  of  the 
poet’s  head  as  it  was  familiar  to  many 
during  his  later  years.  There  are  other 
portrait  busts  not  far  from  these  two  which 
represent  the  kind  of  head  that  ought  not 
to  be  treated  in  sculpture,  and  stand 
as  warnings  both  to  sculptor  and  sitter  that 
a man  may  be  a very  worthy  and  excellent 
member  of  society  without  presenting  any 
physical  characteristics  which  would  justify 
him  in  having  himself  commemorated  in 
marble.  Among  professedly  ideal  heads  we 
have  published  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
best  in  the  exhibition,  Mr.  Drury's  “St. 
Agnes”  (see  Builder  of  May  19),  in  which 
there  is  a beauty  and  intensity  of  expression 
very  unusual.  Miss  Emmeline  Halse’s  head 
in  relief,  of  a little  child,  under  the  title 
“ Naughty  ” (published  in  the  Builder  of  the 
same  date  as  the  last-named)  is  a charming 
little  bit  of  child-character. 

Among  the  smaller  things  in  the  exhibition 
are  two  studies  of  figures  on  a small  scale 
which  are  included  in  our  illustration  this 
week,  Mr.  Mullins's  “Boy  with  peg-top” 
and  .Mr.  Natorp’s  bronze  statuette  of  a 
woman  under  the  title  “Knuckle-bones.” 
Tiiese  are  appropriately  placed  as  pendants, 
each  of  them  being  a study  of  the  nude 
figure  with  a little  incident  to  give  point 
to  it.  Two  designs  for  door-knockers, 
one  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Lewis,  the  other  by 
Mr.  C.  T.  Allen,  subject  “Fortuna,”'  are 
of  interest : the  first  one  is  a very  pretty 
piece  of  design,  but  has  the  defect  which  we 
often  find  in  door-knockers,  ancient  and 
modern,  of  the  Renaissance  type,  that  it 
does  not  appear  as  if  specially  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  knocking.  In  Mr.  Allen’s 
design,  which  is  included  among  our  illus- 
trations, the  rim  of  the  wheel  on  which  the 
“Fortune”  is  seated  acts  as  the  knocker 
The  figures  at  the  sides  are  very  graceful, 
and  the  attachment  to  the  door  is  specially 
marked  in  the  design,  though  it  is  a little  too 
Gothic  in  character  to  harmonise  with  the 
other  portions. 

Among  the  examples  of  animal  sculpture 
is  a fine  relief  by  Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Furse  of  a 
lioness  and  cub,  which  is  to  a certain  extent 
conventionalised  in  treatment  and  yet  full  of 
life  and  vigour,  re.runding  one  rather  of 
Greek  work.  A group  of  cats  by  Miss 
Chaplin,  and  a small  bronze  study  of  a lion 
shot  with  an  arrow,  “The  Dying  King,”  by 
Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  are  worth  attention. 

The  only  vvork  among  our  illustrations 
which  is  not  in  the  Royal  Academy  is  Mr. 
Lucchesi’s  expressive  work,  figure  of 
" Oblivion,”  which  is  in  the  New  Gallery, 
but  is  a reproduction  in  bronze  of  a work 
which  was  in  the  Royal  Academy  last  year. 
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SociETy  OF  Arts. — The  one-hundred-and-fortieth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  was  held  on 
the  27th  inst. , Sir  Henry  Doulton,  'Vice-President  of 
the  Society,  in  the  chair.  The  principal  business  of 
the  meeting  was  the  reading  of  the  annual  report, 
and  the  election  of  the  new  Council  for  the  year 
1894-5.  The  Prince  of 'Wales  was  re-elected  to  the 
Presidentship,  which  office  he  has  filled  since  1864. 
The  new  Vice-Presidents  elected  were  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Lord  Halsbury, 
and  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  ; the  new  members  of 
Council  were  Captain  Abney.  Mr.  Wolfe  Barry, 
Lord  Belhaven,  and  Mr.  A.  Siemens.  The  report 
which  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Sir  Henry  Wood, 
summarised  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  past 
year,  and  referred  specially  to  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion, for  which  the  Council  of  the  Society  had  acted 
as  a Royal  Commission. 


NOTES. 

R attention  has  been  called 
to  the  result  of  the  competi- 
„ tion  for  W inwick  Asylum  (given 
^ under  the  head  of  “ Compe- 
titions ” in  another  column),  which  is,  we 
believe,  the  sixth  large  competition  ofthiskind 
in  which  Mr.  Flowell  has  been  the  assessor 
and  Messrs.  Giles,  Gough,  & Trollope,  and 
Mr.  G.  T.  Hine  have  received  respectively 
the  tvyo  first  premiums.  If  this  system  ot 
engaging  one  gentleman  as  assessor  over  and 
over  again  for  the  same  class  of  buildings  is 
persisted  in,  it  will  obviously  be  useless  for 
any  architects  except  the  favoured  two  to  go 
in  for  any  such  competitions.  'We  do  not 
impute  any  unfairness  whatever ; as  we  have 
belore  said,  if  an  assessor  has  any  belief  in 
his  own  views  about  planning  a special  class 
of  building,  he  must  necessarily  select  the 
designs  whicli  fall  in  with  his  views. 
But  the  obvious  result  is,  when  A 
is  always  assessor,  and  B and  C 
always  send  in  plans  in  accordance 
with  his  theories,  that  the  result  of  each 
competition  is  a foregone  conclusion ; the 
committees  or  boards  for  wliom  the  asylums 
are  built  (and  who  represent  the  public 
interest)  are  tied  down  to  one  form  of  plan, 
and  precluded  from  getting  any  new  ideas 
by  other  architects  which  may  be  of  value, 
and  can  obtain  only  plans  by  B or  C, 
expanded  in  infinite  series.  Another  and 
perhaps  even  worse  result  is  that  under  such 
circumstances  architects  are  tempted  to  aim, 
not  at  making  the  best  design  in  the  abstract, 
according  to  their  own  ideas,  but  the  one 
which  will  be  likely  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
special  assessor  engaged.  The  assessor 
system  has  been  productive  of  a great  deal 
of  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  competi- 
tions. but  this  is  one  of  the  defects  to  which  it 
is  subject,  and  which  the  promoters  of  com- 
petitions ought  to  be  on  their  guard  against. 
In  regard  to  the  special  case  referred  to,  we 
certainly  think  it  is  desirable  that  Mr. 
Howell  should  be  permitted  to  rest  on  his 
laurels  as  an  assessor  of  asylum  compe- 
titions, and  that  a chance  should  be  given 
for  some  other  expert  in  asylum  planning 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the 
suggestions  of  architects  competing  for  the 
building  of  new  asylums. 


The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill 
passed  the  second  reading  on  Friday 
last,  after  a postponement  necessitated  by 
opposition  at  the  first  attempt  earlier  in  the 
week.  Mr.  Bryce  undertook  to  give  every 
facility  for  discussion  in  Committee,  and  had 
the  support  of  an  ex-President  of  the  Board 
of  Frade,  and  also  of  members  representing 
various  interested  parties,  in  his  appeal  to 
objectors  to  withdraw  their  opposition.  It 
has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Mundella  intended 
the  Bill  to  go  to  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Trade;  but  it  appears  probable  that  it  will 
be  discussed  in  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  when  public  business  permits.  All 
sorts  of  disputes  are  being  kept  in  obeyance 
pending  the  passing  of  this  measure,  although 
it  is  quite  likely  that  many  of  the  matters 
thus  brought  to  a standstill  will  not  be 
affected  by  its  provisions.  Consequently  the 
railway  companies,  no  less  than  the  traders, 
are  anxious  to  avoid  any  further  delay;  or 
there  would  have  been  more  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  opposition  to  the  second 
reading. 


A RCHITECTS  attracted  toBudapesth  by 
t\.  the  Hygienic  Congress  will  be  surprised 
at  the  building  activity  shown  in  this  city. 
Budapesth  has  been  constantly  modernised 
from  year  to  year  during  the  last  decade,  and 
there  is  apparently  no  abatement  in  the 
desire  of  the  Hungarians  to  make  their 
capital  a second 'Vienna  as  far  as  architecture 
is  concerned.  It  is  rather  unusual  to  find 
oneself  in  a city  where  no  less  than  six  large 
covered  markets  are  being  taken  in  hand  at 
I one  time,  and  where  the  list  of  new  churches 
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can  boast  of  such  examples  as  the  Leopold 
Church,  which  is  now  nearing  its  completion. 
The  new  Houses  of  Parliament  are  the 
most  important  of  the  buildings  now 
being  covered  in,  whilst  of  the  other 
public  buildings  in  progress  barracks  and 
hospitals  figure  most  conspicuously.  Private 
enterprise  includes  large  blocks  like  the  new 
Equitable  Insurance  Company's  offices  and 
an  extensive  bazaar.  Of  engineering  works 
the  two  Danube  bridges  are  to  be  taken  in 
hand  at  once  and  the  new  Metropolitan 
Railway  soon  after ; in  fact,  with  a few 
exceptions  everything  a modern  city  requires 
is  to  be  provided  for  before  1900.  Even  a 
national  exhibition  is  being  prepared  for 
1896,  and  its  grounds  are  already  being  laid 
out.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Hygienic 
Congress  will  also  exercise  some  influence 
on  thesanitary  and  scavenging  arrangements 
of  the  city,  which,  in  some  quarters  at 
least,  are  by  no  means  up  to  date. 


Last  week  London  again  had  one  of  its 
great  fires.  The  whole  of  the  avail- 
able force  of  the  Fire  Brigade  was  in  attend- 
ance. and,  as  usual,  the  rest  of  the  Metropolis 
had  for  the  time  being  to  be  left  unprotected. 
There  were  no  interesting  features  about  the 
fire  from  a techical  point  of  view,  but  it  cer- 
tainly again  afforded  us  a most  striking  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  soon  having  adequate 
preventive  legislation  and  a stronger  fire 
department.  On  Tuesday,  coincidence  gave 
the  Parliamentary  Select  Committee  on  the 
Streets  and  Building  Act  an  opportunity  to 
improve  on  our  preventive  regulations  as 
far  as  the  divisions  of  fire-risks  by  party- 
walls  is  concerned,  but  unfortunately  the 
Architectural  Association,  of  all  bodies, 
actually  tried  to  induce  the  committee  to 
advise  the  omission  of  an  old  clause  requiring 
walls  between  dwelling-houses  to  be  carried 
above  the  roof.  Party  walls  were  only  to  be 
carried  up  to  below  the  roof  covering,  and 
the  tiles  or  slates  bedded  in  them.  Of 
course  protruding  party-walls  are  no  orna- 
ment, though  if  properly  treated  they  need 
not  be  an  eyesore  ; they  may,  indeed,  be 
an  appropriate  leature  to  mark  the  division 
between  two  tenements.  It  is  an  architect's 
duty  to  adapt  his  design  to  practical  neces- 
sities, and  Sir  Eyre  M.  Shaw's  and  Mr. 
Simond’s  evidence,  combined  with  the  gist  of 
every  foreign  building  act,  are  convincing 
enough,  and  Liverpool’s  omission,  in  this 
case,  of  little  count.  The  committee  was 
wise  enough  to  see  this,  and  let  the  old 
clause  stand. 


WE  print  among  our  correspondence  a 
long  letter  from  Mr.  Read,  the  City 
Surveyor  of  Glasgow,  setting  forth  more  at 
length  his  views  as  to  the  objections  to  the 
employment  of  intercepting  traps  on  house 
drains,  and  the  desirability  of  running  the 
drains  open  from  the  sewer  to  the  water- 
closet  trap.  We  have  given  attention  to  his 
reasoning,  which  we  do  not  find  conclusive  ; 
and  although  we  are  ready  to  give  every 
weight  to  the  seriously-expressed  conclusions 
of  a city  surveyor  of  some  experience  who 
takes  a great  interest  in  his  work,  and  glad 
to  give  him  space  to  express  his  conclusions 
fully,  it  will  require  much  more  evidence 
than  we  at  present  see  to  persuade  us  to 
concur  with  him.  Our  opinion  still  is  that 
to  connect  all  the  dwelling-houses  in  a town 
directly  with  the  common  sewer,  with  no 
break  except  the  ordinary  water-closet  trap, 
liable  from  so  many  causes  to  be  temporarily 
ineffective,  would  be  a very  great  danger, 
and  we  hope  none  of  our  readers 
will  be  led  by  Mr.  Read's  eloquence  into 
any  hasty  putting  of  his  theories  into 
practice.  As  to  the  argument  that  the 
ventilation  of  the  sewer  is  the  personal 
duty  of  each  householder,  as  the  sewer  is 
partly  for  his  benefit,  that  is  perfectly  absurd. 
He  might  just  as  well  argue  that  the 
cleansing  of  the  streets  was  the  personal 
duty  of  each  householder. 


The  case  of  jolliffe  v.  Woodhouse, 
decided  last  week  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  reported  on  another  page  in  our 
current  issue,  places  some  parts  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  party-walls  on  a clear  footing. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  an  owner  of  a party- 
wall  may  rebuild  it,  but  he  is  under  an 
obligation  towards  the  other  owner  to  do  so 
in  a reasonable  time.  In  the  present  case 
the  time  taken  over  pulling  down  the  wall 
and  rebuilding  it  was  from  February  to 
August,  and  for  the  delay,  which  was  held  to 
be  unreasonable,  the  person  who  pulled 
down  the  wall  had  to  pay  40/.  damages  to 
the  other  owner  of  the  wall.  Then  it  was 
contended  on  behalf  of  the  building  owner 
that  the  delay  was  that  of  the  builder  or 
architect,  and  that  he  was  not  responsible 
for  this.  But  the  Court  of  Appeal  decided 
otherwise,  on  the  ground  that  to  employ  a 
competent  builder  or  architect  did  not  divest 
the  owner  of  the  party-wall  from  the  obliga- 
tion under  which  he  lay  to  the  other  owner. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  an  owner  of  a 
party-wall,  who  is  about  to  do  work  upon  it, 
must,  in  order  to  safeguard  himself,  obtain 
from  his  builder  or  his  architect  a guarantee 
that  they  will  be  responsible  for  any  loss 
which  may  be  incurred  through  their  acts. 
He  will  not  be  protected  from  an  action  by 
the  co-owner  merely  by  saying  that  he  has 
done  his  best,  has  put  the  work  into  the 
hands  of  a competent  builder,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a competent  architect. 
Both  builder  and  architect  have  also  to 
remember  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Justice  Lindley,  the  work  must  be  done 
"with  reasonable  despatch,’’  otherwise  the 
co-owner  has  a right  to  damages. 


IN  reference  to  the  dispute  as  to  the 
London  County  Council  and  non-Union 
artisans,  concerning  which  there  have  been 
letters  in  our  columns  this  week  and  last,  we 
have  received  from  the  “National  Free 
Labour  Association  ” a number  of  statements 
of  different  artisans  on  the  subject.  We 
give  two  or  three  of  these  as  samples, 
suppressing  the  names,  as  the  men  might  be 
inconvenienced  otherwise : — 

" I went  to  the 'Westminster  Bridge  job  with  a 
non-unionist  painter.  The  foreman  inquired  if  we 
were  union  men,  and  on  our  both  answering  no, 
said  that  he  could  not  lake  us  on,  as  they  employed 
none  but  union  men  there.  About  a quarter  ol  an 
hour  afterwards  he  took  on  two  union  men  for  the 
job. 

At  the  Fire  Brigade  Station  job  I applied  with  a 
union  man  who  had  a federation  ticket.  The  fore- 
man asked  why  I did  not  belong  to  the  union,  and 
said  that  they  employed  none  but  union  men  there. 
The  other  man  was  taken  on  and  1 was  refused,  and 
an  hour  afterwards  I saw  a union  man  taken  on,  so 
that  I know  if  I had  had  a federation  ticket  I should 
have  got  the  job.” 

" I am  a painter,  and  in  September  last  (about) 

I applied  at  Spring  Gardens,  where  the  Works 
Department  were  doing  the  painting.  I asked  the 
foreman  (W.  Owen)  for  a job.  He  asked  if  I was  a 
society  man.  On  my  answering  no,  he  said  he  could 
not  give  me  a job.  He  afterwards  took  on  several 
union  men  on  the  same  job.” 

"About  February,  1893, 1 applied  for  employment 
at  the  London  County  Council  works,  Victoria  Bark 
(fitting  up  gymnasium  and  shelter,  Hackney  Wick). 
The  foreman  of  the  works  asked  me  if  I had  a 
ticket.  I told  him  I had  an  old  one  ; he  said  that 
won't  do.  you  must  have  one  for  this  quarter.  I 
cannot  employ  you. " 

We  have  a number  more  such  statements 
in  writing,  signed  and  countersigned  by 
witnesses.  Unless  one  is  to  believe  that 
they  are  all  fabrications,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  complaint  of  non-unionist  men  against 
the  County  Council  officials  is  not  without 
foundation. 


The  monthly  return  of  Mr.  Sylvanus 
Trevail,  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary 
Committee  of  the  Cornwall  County  Council, 
contains  the  following  drastic  remarks  on 
the  progress,  or  want  of  progress,  in  sanitary 


matters  in  that  part  of  the  world  ; — "A  new 
water  supply  has  been  brought  to  St. 
Columb  at  the  instigation  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  result 
of  their  agitation.  Active  steps  have  been 
taken  at  Launceston  by  the  municipal  autho- 
rity with  the  same  object  in  view,  but 
matters  appear  to  be  at  a dead-lock  for  want 
of  official  sanction  from  Whitehall  to  the 
proposed  loan.  At  Newquay,  the  pro- 
posed new  works  moves  slowly  along, 
and  but  for  the  increased  rainfall, 
the  water  company  would  probably 
ere  this  have  been  in  as  great  straits 
as  last  year.  At  Phillack  no  steps  are  being 
taken  to  remedy  the  defective  water  supply. 
At  Porthleven  the  defective  drainage  remains 
just  as  it  was  when  Dr.  Permewan  reported 
upon  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  place. 
The  Helston  Rural  Authority  invited  engi- 
neers to  tender  for  making  survey  and 
supplying  plans, and  when  these  were  before 
them,  decided  upon  doing  nothing.  The 
Truro  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  appears 
bent  on  following  the  example  set  by  the 
Helston  Board  of  Guardians.  Plans  were 
invited  in  competition  for  the  main  drainage 
of  the  city  in  December,  1893.  These  were 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  submitted  by 
four  engineers  at  Lady-day  last,  but  up  to 
the  present  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
seriously  discussedby  theTown  Council.  One 
generation  has  passed  away  since  a Govern- 
ment Inspector  reported  that  it  wasabsolutely 
necessary  that  something  should  be  done 
speedily  to  divert  the  sewage  from  the  Truro 
river.  To-day  the  volume  of  filth  thrown 
into  it  has  largely  increased,  but  so  far  as 
remedial  measures  are  concerned,  the  place 
is  no  further  forward  now  than  it  was  in 
1S75.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress 
another  generation  is  likely  to  take  its 
departure  before  anything  tangible  is  done. 
If  the  County  Council  were  to  give  a prize 
out  of  the  Technical  Fund  to  Cornish  Sani- 
tary Authorities  that  could  best  ' demon- 
strate ’ how  ‘not  to  do  it,’  the  competition 
would  certainly  be  keen  just  now  between 
Truro,  Helston,  and  Phillack  ; whilst  Fenryn, 
with  its  forgotten  drainage  scheme,  would 
make  a good  fourth.” 


The  case  of  Gordon  v.  the  Kensington 
Vestry,  though  interesting  in  itself, 
does  not  appear  to  decide  a new  point  of 
law.  It  came  before  a Divisional  Court  ot 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  on  Monday  last, 
in  the  form  of  an  application  for  an  in- 
junction to  prevent  the  above  Vestry  from 
taking  a part  only  of  a public-house  in  the 
High-street.  It  was  contended  on  behalf  of 
the  owners  that  part  only  of  a house  could 
not  be  taken  ; it  must  be  all  or  none.  But 
the  Court  decided  4hat  they  had  not  suffi- 
cient facts  to  enable  them  to  decide  if  in 
truth  that  part  which  was  to  be  taken  could 
be  regarded  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
house.  The  view  taken  by  the  Court  was 
that,  if  the  removal  of  a piece  essentially 
altered  that  which  was  kept,  then  that  there 
would  be  a taking  of  a portion  of  a house 
so  as  to  oblige  the  Local  Authority  to 
take  the  whole.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Justice  Cave’s  judgment, 
"there  was  a projecting  erection  placed  on  a 
house  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  if  the 
effect  of  removing  it  would  be  to  leave  the 
house  substantially  as  it  was  before,  the 
removal  might  be  enforced.”  This  put  the 
matter  in  a nutshell,  and  reduces  this  case 
and  similar  ones  to  a simple  question  of  fact, 
namely,  whether  the  part  which  the  authority 
desire  to  take  can  be  removed  without  really 
altering  the  actual  structure  of  the  premises. 


DURING  the  week  an  exhibition  ot 
paintings,  drawings,  and  handicraft- 
work  has  been  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Artists,  at  Birmingham. 
The  exhibitors  are  the  members  of  the 
" Society  of  the  Quest  ” — a local  artists’ 
fraternity — and  the  Birmingham  Guild  of 
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Handicraft.  Tlie  well  - designed  poster 
announcing  the  exhibition,  and  the  equally 
attractive  catalogue  cover,  both  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Meteyard,  raise  expectations  which 
are  not  disappointed  by  the  exliibition  itself. 
The  metal-work,  chiefly  designed  by  Mr. 
A.  S.  Dixon,  and  executed  by  the  Guild  of 
Handicraft,  and  including  hanging  lamps, 
sconces,  bowls,  chandelier  and  finger  plates, 
and  other  door  and  cabinet  fittings,  in  brass 
and  copper,  as  well  as  a chalice  and  drinking- 
cup  in  hammered  silver,  is  throughout  marked 
with  refined  treatment  and  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  the  properties  of  the  metals,  and  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  class  of  work 
which  in  the  past  has  been  styled  “Brumma- 
gem." The  handicraft  work  also  includes 
oak  chairs  and  tables  of  simple  and  good 
design,  bookbinding  and  leather  work  by 
Miss  Pumphrey,  and  carved  oak  panels  by 
Miss  Thompson.  A number  of  designs  in 
black  and  white,  for  which  the  Birmingham 
Art  School  has  more  than  once  received 
commendation,  are  here  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
A.  J.  Gaskin,  C.  M.  Gere,  Sidney  Meteyard, 
E.  H.  New,  and  H.  A.  Payne;  whilst  besides 
paintings  by  many  of  the  above  are  others  of 
merit  by  Messrs.  Treglown,  Tarling,  and 
Muckley,  and  some  architectural  drawings 
by  Mr.  A.  S.  Dixon.  Altogether,  the  exhibi- 
tion is  of  considerable  interest  and  well 
arranged. 


Although  we  do  not  profess  to  deal 
with  musical  subjects  in  these  columns, 
except  in  connexion  with  architecture,  the 
Handel  Festival  is  a kind  of  exceptional 
event  on  which  a word  may  be  allowed, 
especially  as  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
are  kind  enough  to  recognise  our  general 
interest  in  art  by  the  offer  of  seats  on  the 
occasion.  Although  the  claim  sometimes 
made  that  Handel  may  be  regarded  as  prac- 
tically an  English  composer  will  hardly  bear 
examination,  he  belongs  to  us  in  so  far 
as  he  made  this  country  his  permanent  abode 
and  the  scene  of  his  principal  labours,  and 
the  great  festivals  held  trieunially  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  are  much  more  worth  calling 
“our  Olympic  games’'  than  the  Derby,  to 
which  that  definition  has  sometimes  been 
applied.  The  spectacle  itself  of  the  immense 
crowd  of  performers  and  auditors  is  one 
worth  seeing,  in  spite  of  the  drawback  of  the 
building,  inadequate  both  in  an  archi- 
tectural and  musical  sense.  It  is  owing 
to  the  acoustic  permeability  of  the  glass 
palace  that  the  effect  of  the  great 
body  of  voices  and  instruments  is  not  fully 
realised ; and  it  would  be  worth  while, 
artistically,  to  erect  a solid  walled  building 
with  an  orchestra  and  auditorium  on  the 
same  scale,  for  such  performances,  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  such  a scheme 
could  be  financially  remunerative.  As  it  is. 
with  a certain  degree  of  failure  in  comparison 
with  the  means  employed,  we  every  nowand 
then  obtain  at  a Handel  Festival  effects  of 
climax  such  as  are  never  forgotten,  and 
are  in  themselves  worth  going  to  hear. 
In  regard  to  this  year's  Festival,  the 
performance  of  the  “ Messiah,”  which  as 
usual  occupied  the  first  day,  was  more  than 
usually  good  ; such  a piece  of  chorus-singing, 
on  so  large  a scale,  as  the  deliver}’  of  “ All 
we  like  sheep,”  was  something  to  remember. 
Mr.  Santley,  last  surviver  of  the  great  school 
of  Handel-singers,  gave  a performance  of 
“ Why  do  the  nations”  which,  as  a piece  of 
brilliant  vocal  execution  made  distinctly 
audible  in  so  vast  a space,  was  quite 
phenomenal.  The  organ  was  wanted  in 
some  passages  where  it  was  omitted  ; e.g.,  at 
the  point  “ For  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it,'’  in  the  first  chorus.  The  Selection 
Day  was  not  quite  as  interesting  a 
programme  as  usual  in  regard  to  the 
choruses,  which  moreover  were  too  few  and 
the  solos  too  many,  considering  that  solo- 
singing  in  so  large  a space  is  always  a 
struggle  with  difficulties.  There  were  some 
fine  efforts  of  solo  singing,  however ; and 
some  (which  we  will  not  specify)  which 
served  to  remind  us  sadly  of  the  days  when 


there  was  a Sims  Reeves  singing  at 
Handel  festivals,  and  when  some  great 
tenor  airs  were  given  in  a very 
different  fashion.  Madame  Melba  gave 
a remarkable  performance  of  the  show 
air  with  the  flute  accompaniment  (the 
“nightingale”  air),  from  " L’Allegro,” 
but  was  not  equal  to  " Let  the  bright 
Seraphim  ” — again  reminding  us  sadly  of 
great  singers  departed,  whose  places  are  not 
filled.  One  of  the  pleasantest  recollections 
of  the  day  was  the  firm  execution  by  Miss 
Elia  Russell  of  the  slow  unaccompanied 
sentences  which  alternate  with  the  chorus  in 
the  opening  of  “As  from  the  Power  of  Sacred 
Lays  ’’ ; for  a singer  with  the  defect  of  rather 
limited  physical  power  to  contend  against,  it 
was  a remarkable  effort,  and  better  worth 
recognition  than  some  of  the  more  showy 
performances  of  the  selection  day.  The 
attendance  was  large  and  the  weather  beau- 
titul.  Mr.  Melville,  the  impressionist  artist 
of  the  Society  of  Water  Colours,  might  find 
a field  for  his  talents  in  depicting  the  effect 
of  the  chorus  as  seen  from  the  auditorium. 


ROVAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITI’XTS. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  the  session  of 
this  Institute  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last  at 
9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  II.  White  (Secretary)  announced  the 
decease  of  Mr.  W.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A.,  for 
many  years  an  honorary  associate  of  the  Institute. 

Assassinalton  of  M.  Carnot. 

The  President  moved  : — “ That  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  desires  to  be 
associated  with  the  Central  Society  of  French 
Architects  in  the  expression  of  horror  and  indig- 
nation with  which  the  news  of  President  Carnot’s 
mournful  death  has  been  received  ; and  to  offer, 
on  behalf  of  British  architects  at  home  and 
beyond  the  seas,  respectful  and  sympathetic  con- 
dolence with  their  colleagues  of  France  in  the 
terrible  calamity.” 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The.  Royal  Cold  lifedallist. 

The  President  then  said  : — This  evening 
we  have  before  us  a grateful  t.isk,  and  one 
in  which  I feel  it  to  be  a high  privilege 
to  take  a share,  in  presenting,  in  the  name 
of  our  gracious  patron,  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  the  gold  medal  to  one  who  has  greatly 
honoured  us  by  accepting  it  at  our  recommenda- 
tion. The  distinguished  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  is  well  known  to  all  of  us  here  by  his 
works  and  by  his  renown,  and  to  many  by  his 
friendship,  and  his  genial  courtesy  to  all  who  have 
had  any  intercourse  with  him. 

As  it  is  possible  that  someone  who  has  not 
sufficiently  followed  the  considerations  which 
have  guided  the  Institute  in  this  award  might 
ask,  Why  should  a medal  intended  for  the 
recognition  of  architectural  merit  be  awarded  to  a 
painter  ? I propose  addressing  myself  briefly  to 
that  point  by-and-by ; but,  in  the  first  place,  I 
will  endeavour  to  trace  shortly  some  of  the 
steps  by  which  our  .distinguished  friend  has 
attained  the  highest  eminence  in  our  British 
world  of  art. 

Sir  Frederic  Leighton  was  born  at  Scar- 
borough, and  his  natural  inclination  towards  the 
graphic  arts  early  declared  itself.  His  father,  a 
physician,  though  he  had  other  views  for  his  son 
— intending,  it  is  said,  to  give  him  a University 
education,  with  a view  to  his  ultimately  being 
called  to  the  Bar— nevertheless  encouraged  him 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  anatomy,  and 
gave  him  every  facility  for  the  study  of  art  in 
order  that  he  might  be  equipped  for  the  profession 
should  he  eventually  assent  to  his  following  it. 
We  early  find  him,  then,  studying  at  Rome  j and, 
if  I may  be  allowed  a moment’s  digrejgion,  this 
leads  me  to  reflect  that  I must  have  occasionally 
fallen  in  with  him  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  at  the  Artists’  excursion  called  the 
Cervara,  or  on  the  Pincio,  or  when  it  was  the 
ambition  of  the  British  art  students  who  were 
there  to  fall  in  with  John  Gibson  at  his  early 
coffee  at  the  Lepre.  Dr.  Leighton  became  so  far 
a convert  to  his  son’s  wishes  as  to  consent  that  his 
drawings  should  be  submitted  to  the  celebrated 
American,  Hiram  Powers  — a man  not  less 
remarkable  for  his  great  skill  as  a sculptor  and 
his  knowledge  of  art  than  for  his  noble  physique, 
his  courteous  manners,  and  his  sterling  chameter 
— and  if  he  decided  that  there  was  the  true  artist’s 


ring  about  these  works,  his  son  should  no  longer 
be  opposed  in  following  the  bent  of  his  inclina- 
tion. We  may,  I think,  appreciate  the  pleasure 
which  the  good  American  had  in  assuring  the 
father  (hat  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  on 
the  subject.  After  this,  the  youthful  painter 
studied  in  various  European  centres,  and  made 
himself  proficient,  not  only  in  the  art  of  the 
countries  in  which  he  sojourned,  but  also  in  the 
languages,  as  those  who  have  heard  him  dis- 
coursing with  foreigners  can  testify.  At  Brussels, 
when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  produced  his  first 
finished  picture,  “ Cimabue  finding  Giotto  in  the 
Fields.  ’ He  shortly  afterwards  showed  his 
syrnpathy  with  our  profession  by  a painting  of 
which  the  subject  was  the  death  of  Brunellesco. 
After  some  residence  in  Paris,  working  at  the 
Louvre,  he  studied  at  Frankfort  under  the  painter 
Stcinle,  to  whom  he  submitted  the  design  of  his 
magnificent  picture  “ The  Triumph  of  Cimabue,” 
which  he  carried  out  at  Rome.  I have  heard 
that  during  this  period  Thackeray  fell  in  with 
him  and  prophesied  that,  although  as  yet  alto- 
gether unknown  in  England,  he  would  become 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

^ The  great  picture  above  referred  to  was  sent  to 
England  for  the  Exhibition  of  1855,  then  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  present  National  Gallery.  The 
seniors  here  present  can  remember,  and  many  of 
the  juniors  who  saw  the  picture  when  it  was  exhi- 
bited again  at  Manchester  can  well  understand, 
the  fervour  which  was  created  on  all  sides 
by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  such  a work 
by  a man  hitherto  unknown.  The  picture 
was  immediately  bought  by  the  Queen.  But, 
for  the  present  renouncing  what  might  have 
seemed  a lucrative  opportunity  for  accepting 
work  in  London,  he  returned  to  his  studies, 
and  resided  for  some  years  on  the  Continent, 
chiefly  in  Paris,  in  communication  with  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  painters  of  that  cajjital. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  painted  the 
fine  _ fresco  representing  “The  Five  Foolish 
Virgins,”  in  the  church  at  Lyndhurst,  in  the  New 
horest;  and  in  the  same  material,  but  more 
recently,  two  large  fresco  paintings  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  representing  the  Industrial 
Arts  applied  to  Peace  and  War.  It  is,  however, 
impossible,  in  the  space  here  available,  to 
enumerate  anything  like  a list  even  of  his  principal 
paintings.  “ The  Power  of  Music  ’’  was  exhibited 
in  1856.  The  great  classical  subject  of 
“Hercules  Wrestling  with  Death  for  the  Body 
of  Alcestis  ” must  be  specially  mentioned.  This 
called  forth  the  praise  of  his  friend  Browning  in 
the  poem  called  “ Balaustion’s  Adventure  ” : — 

■'  I know,  too,  a great  Kaunian  painter,  strong 
As  Herakles,  though  rosy  with  a robe 
Of  grace  that  softens  down  the  sinewy  strength, 
And  he  has  made  a picture  of  it  all." 

More  lately  we  have  seen  the  fine,  pathetic 
picture  of  Andromache,  dejectam  conjuge  lanta, 
in  her  captivity.  In  1881  the  merited  compliment 
was  paid  him  in  the  request  from  Italy  that  he 
should  contribute  his  portrait  to  the  gallery  of 
distinguished  painters  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.’*’ 
Thus  far  we  have  followed  his  career  as  a 
painter ; but,  not  content  with  the  triumphs  of 
his  brush,  he  has  invaded  the  sculptor’s  domain. 
In  1877  we  admired  the  fine  group  of  the 
“Athlete  Struggling  with  a Python,”  and  in 
18S6  his  bronze  statue  of  “The  Sluggard.”  I 
shall  presently  have  to  speak  of  his  potential 
claim  to  graduate  in  architecture. 

I necessarily  omit  much.  Of  him  it  can  with- 
out exaggeration  be  said,  tetigit  quod  non 

ornav/t.  Up  to  1S83  he  had  for  many  years,  as 
their  Colonel,  led  the  Artists’  Corps  of  Volunteers. 
Ills  eloquence  in  presiding  at  the  Royal  Academy 
dinners  is  the  theme  of  all.  The  social  side  of 
his  character  is  equally  admirable,  and  many  are 
those  who  can  bear  witness  to  generous  actions 
on  his  part,  both  in  purse  and  kind  sympathy. 

I do  not  suppose  there  is  anyone  in  this 
room  who  questions  that  the  Institute  has  been 
thoroughly  right  in  making  the  award  of  this 
medal  which  we  have  the  happiness  of  bringing 
to  its  consummation  to-night ; but,  as  I said 
before,  in  case  there  should  somewhere  be  a 
doubter,  I will  make  a few  remarks  on  that  head. 
Had  Sir  Frederic  Leighton  no  other  claims  upon 
us  than  the  noble  architectonic  works  that  have 
often  been  products  of  his  hand,  works,  many  of 
them  in  oil  and  fresco,  executed  for  the  embeilish- 

• The  dates  of  the  principal  steps  of  Sir  Frederic 
Leighton's  advancement  are  these  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  1864  ; Royal  Ac.ademician,  1869  ; Presi- 
dent, 1878.  In  the  last-named  yc.ar  he  was  knighted,  and 
in  1886  created  a baronet.  In  France  he  is  an  Associd 
Etrangcr  of  the  Institut  (Academid  des  Beaux-Arts)  .and  a 
Commander  of  the  Ldgion  d’Honneur.  In  Germany  the 
rare  distinction  of  Frederick  the  Great's  “Ordre  pour  le 
Mdrite  ' has  been  conferred  on  him — an  honour  accorded 
to  very  few 
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ment  of  public  and  private  buildings,  the  Institute 
would  have  a perfectly  good  answer  to  give.  The 
late  Prince  Consort  thus  defined  the  ruling 
principle — namely,  that  the  appropriation  of  the 
Gold  Medal  should  be  left  an  open  question 
to  be  raised  according  to  circumstances  in 
each  year,  and  to  be  applied  as  ihe  Council 
might  periodically  feel  to  be  the  best  for 
the  general  interests  of  the  profession.  The 
Institute  would  therefore  be  justified  in  awarding 
the  medal  to  an  artist  of  high  distinction  either 
as  a painter  or  sculptor.  But  Sir  Frederic 
Leighton  is  very  much  more  than  a painter.  lie 
is  the  only  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  from 
the  time  of  its  first  foundation,  of  whom  it  can 
with  certainty  be  said  that  he  has  evinced  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  great  Arts,  and 
who  is  practically  great  as  a painter,  a sculptor, 
an  orator,  and  a writer. 

The  greatest  master  in  Art  since  the  days  of 
Pericles  is  reported  to  have  said,  “I  know  but 
of  one  Art.  ” There  have  been  but  few  who  could 
justly  adopt  those  words,  but  one  of  those  few  is 
Sir  Frederic  Leighton.  Similar  to  its  tripartite 
analogy  in  Nature,  where  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  form  one  space,  so  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting  are  one  in  Art  ; the 
practice  is  different,  but  the  principles,  whenever 
excellence  is  touched,  are  found  to  be  the  same  in 
each  branch.  You  know  Sir  Frederic  Leighton’s 
high  achievement  in  sculpture.  In  architecture 
there  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  what  I have 
called  his  potential  merit  had  he  had  occasion  to 
practise  in  our  special  branch. 

In  biennial  Addresses  to  the  Students  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  particularly  in  the  years  1S89, 
1891,  and  1893,  we  find  criticism  of  the  highest 
value  clothed  in  beautiful  language  on  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  German  Schools  of 
Mediicval  Architecture.  Not  mere  sketches  and 
generalisations,  but  dealing  with  the  subject  in  an 
exhaustive  manner.  Our  ex-President  has  most 
happily  and  justly  eulogised  these  addresses, 
saying  in  his  discourse  to  students  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  that  they  demonstrate  in  regard  to 
architecture  that  their  writer  “possesses  an 
intelligent  and  a critical  grasp  of  the  subject 
second  to  no  modern  author.  To  few  indeed  is  it 
given  to  combine  with  wide  historical  research 
and  keen  critical  acumen  the  indescribable  charm 
of  composing  poetry  in  prose.  Let  me  commend 
to  your  thoughtful  attention  the  study  of  these 
singularly  learned  and  graceful  discourses.’’ 

That  an  artist  of  such  refinement  would  also  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  Classical  architec- 
ture will  not  be  doubted.  I had  myself  frequent 
opportunities  of  bearing  witness  to  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  elements  of  beauly  in  the  works  of  the 
Greeks  at  meetings  of  the  Publication  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  ; but  I wish  par- 
ticularly to  call  your  attention  to  the  masterly 
summaries  of  the  characteristics  of  Medireval 
architecture  as  practised  by  the  leading  races  of 
Continental  Europe  in  the  Academy  lectures 
before  referred  to.  The  whole  series  is  full  of 
practical  teaching  in  clear  and  incisive  language  ; 
but,  as  in  this  address  limitation  is  necessary,  I 
will  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  what  is  said 
on  the  evolution  of  Gothic  architecture  from  its 
source  at  Saint-Denis.  After  a short  discussion 
of  the  earlier  manner  of  vaulting  from  the  Roman 
type,  in  which  stability  for  the  waggon  vault  was 
sought  in  the  resistance  of  solid  masses  of  brick 
and  concrete  work,  we  read, — 

“The  substitution  of  the  principle  of  a balance 
of  active  forces  to  this  principle  of  inert 
resistance  is  probably  the  greatest  revolution  ever 
introduced  in  the  science  of  building  ; we  have 
here  the  generative  principle  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, its  essence,  and  its  life.  How  this 
revolution  was  brought  about  I can,  of  course, 
only  indicate  to  you  in  summary  outline.  Let 
us  first  note  in  passing  that  the  presence  of  a 
pointed  arch,  except  as  a structural  form,  does 
not  constitute  Gothic  architecture.  Isolated 
radiating  pointed  arches  have  been  built  in  ages 
and  countries  in  which  the  Gothic  style  was  not 
dreamt  of ; a building  might  be  Gothic  in 
structure  and  principle  without  showing  a pointed 
opening  anywhere  ; it  is  through  the  roof,  not 
through  the  window,  that  the  formative  Gothic 
idea  entered.” 

Then,  after  describing  various  expedients  for 
securing  stability,  including  the  important  step 
taken  at  \'ezelay,  where  intersecting  vaults,  but 
without  ribs,  were  substituted  lor  the  continuous 
waggon-head — an  advance,  but  not  yet  satisfac- 
tory— we  read  : “ A few  years  later,  in  the  early 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a Benedictine 
monk,  feeble  of  frame,  but  of  a lofty  spirit,  Suger 
the  great  Abbot  of  Saint-Denis — who  has  on 
sculptors,  by  the  bye,  this  special  claim,  that  he 


boldly  withstood  the  bitter  denunciations  launched 
by  St.  Bernard  against  the  sculptural  decoration 
of  churches — began  the  erection  of  a church  in 
which  the  tentative  gropings,  at  which  I have 
just  hinted,  gave  place  to  the  systematic  and 
logical  application  of  a new  and  fruitful  concep- 
tion— the  idea  of  stability  based  on  the  balance  of 
active  forces,  expressed  in  a self-sustaining  com- 
bination of  upright  supports  and  vaulting  ribs, 
with  detached  buttresses  bringing  their  action  to 
bear  exactly  on  the  jjoints  at  which  the  thrust  of 
the  vaults  is  gathered  up.” 

The  address  concludes  : “Is  there  any  lesson 
that  we  may  draw  from  this  hurried  survey  of 
artistic  evolution  among  the  French  ? I have 
dwelt  with  emphasis  on  the  genius  of  their 
Mediaeval  builders ; do  I advocate — the  young 
architects  for  whom  I have  mainly  spoken  to-night 
may  ask — do  I advocate  the  adoption  of  Gothic 
forms  for  the  purposes  of  our  own  lives  ? I have 
spoken  to  little  effect  if  my  answer  can  be  doubtful. 
Artistic  forms  are  the  vesture  of  ideas  and  the 
expression  of  mental  conditions ; the  ideas  and 
mental  conditions  of  our  day  are  widely  removed 
from  those  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; the  modern  mind 
cannot  with  fitness  put  on  the  garb  which  was 
moulded  on  the  mind  of  a day  long  past.  But  if 
we  may  not  fitly  adopt  those  forms,  we  cannot  too 
reverently  note  the  spirit  which  presided  over  their 
development,  for  a like  spirit  brought  to  bear  on 
other  material  and  under  other  conditions  may  yet 
bear  new  and  noble  fruit.  And  the  characteristics 
of  that  spirit  are — a masculine  independence,  a 
tenacious  grasp  of  central  principles,  a fearless 
sincerity  in  expression,  a scorn  of  shams,  and  trust 
on  truth.” 

In  Sir  Frederic’s  address  for  last  year  we  find 
admirable  criticisms  on  the  German  Medimval 
architecture  : praise  where  due  is  given  to 
the  German  Romanesque,  and  afterwards  the 
reflection,  which  appears  to  me  perfectly  just,  that 
the  Germans  as  a race  were  never  in  unison 
with  Ogival  architecture ; and  in  respect  to 
their  great  achievement — Cologne  Cathedral — 
though  not  withholding  praise,  he  observes  as  I 
think  most  truly: — “ We  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  and  under  the  spell  of  a powerful  will, 
grasping  serenely  and  solving  with  unfailing  and 
intellectual  resource  a scientific  problem  ; we  bow 
accordingly  before  a triumph  of  skill  and  volition  ; 
we  are  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  thrilled  by  the 
kindling  touch  of  genius.” 

To  the  pictorial  works  by  Sir  Frederic  Leighton 
in  connexion  with  architecture  already  named 
may  be  added  paintings  for  the  ceilings  of 
a house  at  New  York,  of  which  our  Gold 
Medallist,  Mr.  R.  M.  Hunt,  was  architect,  as 
well  as  several  of  the  same  character  in 
London.  But  I must  specially  mention  one 
work  combining  architecture  in  the  solid  with 
which  he  has  had  much  to  do.  I allude  to 
the  removal  of  Alfred  Stevens’s  monument  from 
the  south  chapel  in  St.  Paul’s  to  the  nave  for 
which  it  was  originally  flesigried,  which  was 
done  entirely  under  his  inspiration  and  in  no 
small  degree  at  his  expense.  I feel  sure  that 
there  can  be  no  need  for  me  to  dilate  further  on 
what  seems  to  require  no  argument  in  justification 
of  the  action  of  our  ex-President  and  of  the 
Council,  and  of  the  Institute  which  has  ratified 
their  action  in  awarding  this  medal,  especially 
when,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Institute,  Sir 
Frederic  Leighton’s  acceptance  of  it  sheds  lustre 
on  the  roll  of  medallists,*  so  well  begun  with  the 
loved  and  honoured  name  of  Professor  Cockerell  ; 
and  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  the 
whole  profession  gains  from  the  fact  that  the  chief 
representative  of  Art  in  its  three  branches  in  this 
country  thereby  shows  how  much  he  is  in 
sympathy  with  architecture. 

The  President  then  presented  the  medal  to  Sir 
Frederic  Leighton. 

Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  Barf.,  P.R.A.,  in  reply, 
expressed  his  deep  and  warm  sense  of  the  great 
honour  he  had  just  received,  an  honour  which  he 
understood  to  be  awarded,  for  the  first  lime  in 
the  annals  of  the  Institute,  to  a painter.  This 
honour  was  very  much  enhanced  by  the  terms  in 
which  his  old  and  honoured  friend,  their  eminent 
President,  had  sought  to  testify  before  his  hearers 
as  to  the  abnormal  nature  of  the  award.  He  was 
touched  by  those  words,  and  by  the  cordial  re- 
ception they  had  met  ; but  none  the  less  was  he 
very  much  embarrassed  by  a sense  of  the  exiguity, 
on  the  most  favourable  estimate,  of  the  services 
he  had  rendered  to  the  ancient  and  noble  craft  to 
which  the  Institute  ministered.  It  might  perhaps 
be  said  that  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  were  con- 
tagious, and  that  he  rendered  in  his  small  degree 
a service  to  art,  who  contributed  towards  that 
atmosphere  of  fostering  interest  in  which  creative 
effort  alone  could  fructify  and  prosper.  Assuredly, 


in  reverent  enthusiasm  for  an  art,  which  har 
clothed  in  stone  and  marble  so  much  of  sublimt 
inspiration,  and  which  had  invested  use,  which  w.as 
its  moving  cause,  with  beauly  and  eloquence,  there 
was  nobody  in  that  room  to  whom  he  would  yield 
vantage  or  precedence.  And  since  a painter — 
and  if  he  might  without  immodesty  assume  for  the 
nonce  the  honourable  title  of  a sculptor — had 
been  made  the  recipient  of  their  highest  favour, 
they  might  perhaps  bearwith  him,  whilst  in  a few 
words  he  professed  his  faith  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  three  arts,  the  one  to  the  otlicr,  a 
subject  on  which  much  divergent  opinion  had 
often  been  expressed,  and  in  regard  to  which,  it 
seemed  to  him,  a certain  confusion  of  thought 
sometimes  obtained.  Thus,  he  thought,  none 
would  deny  that  the  co  ■ operation  • of  the 
arts  had  bestowed  on  this  world  some  of  its 
choicest  masterpieces.  None  would  deny  that, 
whilst  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Goddess  at 
Athens  would  have  been  a supreme  work,  with 
its  balance  of  strength  and  subtlety,  without  the 
added  majesty  of  the  Phidian  sculpture,  never- 
theless the  collaboration  of  Phiilias  and  Ictinus 
had  added  to  the  dignity  of  that  perfect  edifice. 
Nor,  he  thought,  could  it  be  denied  that  the 
purple  radiance  of  the  lights  of  Chartres  Cathe- 
dral, or  the  sombre  gleam  of  the  mosaics  at 
St.  Mark’s,  had  considerably  heightened  the  poetry 
and  appeal  of  those  two  famous  structures. 
Neither,  he  thought,  could  it  be  gainsaid  that 
great  advantage  must  accrue  to  the  professors  and 
votaries  of  the  arts  by  the  command  of  a 
sympathetic  insight  of  the  nature  of  the  other  two 
and  of  a living  perception  of  the  affinities  which 
united  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fruitfulness, 
the  solidarity — if  he  might  be  allowed  to  use  an 
un-English  expression — between  them  had,  he 
thought,  led  to  some  misapprehension  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  relationship.  In  sight  of 
the  magnificent  results  of  the  union  between 
them ; in  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  graphic  arts 
had  so  often  furnished  the  highest  adornment  to 
the  works  of  the  architect,  adorning  them  as  the 
flower  adorned  the  tree ; in  sight  of  the  highest 
significance  of  architecture— a significance  which 
lie  feared  was  not  always  sufficiently  remem- 
bered, as  expressing  in  its  works  a temper 
and  spirit  of  nations  and  epochs  ; in  sight 
of  these  things,  it  seemed  to  him  that  some  had 
been  led  or  misled  into  assuming  that  the  only 
fit  and  proper  function  of  the  graphic  arts  was  to 
enhance  and  adorn  the  work  of  architecture,  and 
that,  therefore,  architecture  was,  in  a manner, 
the  generating  and  master-art  to  which  the  others 
were  bound  to  be  subservient.  He  was  aware 
he  was  treading  on  delicate  ground,  but  they 
must  allow  him  to  affirm  that  that  assumption, 
together  with  its  corrollary,  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  other  arts,  was  a short-sighted  fallacy, 
and  showed  but  scant  appreciation  of  the  nature 
of  that  house  of  many’  mansions — the  house  of  art. 
Even  in  the  face  of  architecture,  the  art  which 
had  man  for  its  subject,  and  the  many-mooded 
aspects  of  the  outer  world,  stood  erect  and  un- 
aba.shed.  Even  in  the  presence  of  the  followers 
of  Ictinus,  of  Robert  de  Luzarches,  of  Brunel- 
lesco,  and  of  Christopher  Wren,  the  followers  of 
Phidia.s,  Michelangelo,  and  Donatello,  and  the 
disciples  of  Raphael  and  Titian,  Remlirandt 
and  Reynolds  \t’ere  not  pre]>ared  to  strike 
or  veil  their  colours.  In  remote  MedLeval 
times,  when  the  building  was  the  book,  the 
one  open  volume  in  which  the  unlettered 
people  could  read,  as  they  ran,  the  principles  of 
the  faith  ; in  the  days  before  the  printing  press 
had  robbed  architecture  of  half  of  its  phonetic 
function,  such  a claim  might  have  seemed  ea.sily 
established.  But  in  more  modern  days  great 
changes  had  come  over  them,  and  notably  over 
the  art  of  painting,  which,  after  abdicating  for  the 
moment  its  more  severe  and  restrained  function 
in  connexion  with  architecture,  and  its  more 
monumental  and  idealistic  developments,  had 
explored  and  made  its  own  whole  new  regions  of 
emotional  and  imaginative  suggestions  — the 
regions,  for  instance,  of  mysterious  gloom  in 
which  Rembrandt  was  king,  and  the  whole  range 
of  those  fugitive  and  fitful  lights  which  flit  and 
flame  and  faint  across  the  fair  face  of  land  and 
sea,  and  in  which  Turner  conjured  without  fear. 
In  those  phases  the  art  of  painting  was  sell- 
centred  and  unbeholden.  But  whilst,  at  a time 
when  a narrow  isolation  was  repudiated  by  archi- 
tecture, some  of  its  followers  nevertheless  invited 
the  other  arts  to  what  was  but  a gilded  vassalage, 
they  could  see,  on  the  other  hand,  a tendency 
perhaps  less  seldom  than  they  should  like — in 
an  entirely  opposite  direction — a tendency  to 
install  picturesquesness  in  a perilous  position  of 
prominence — a tendency  to  forget  that  every  por- 
tion of  every  art  should  be  a part  of  the  organic, 
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logical  development  of  the  whole,  grafted  on 
material  conditions  and  requirements  scientifically 
grasped.  He  referred  to  a tendency  of  art  for 
the  surface,  and  even  in  particular  and  extreme 
cases  to  mistake  for  the  exercise  of  a virile  and 
logical  art,  a mere  sprinkling  of  ornament  broad- 
cast and  haphazard  over  a perhaps  incoherent 
and  confused  structure.  It  had  happened  to  him 
to  be  asked  more  than  once,  and  by  gifted  and 
earnest  students,  to  express  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  architecture  from  the  painter’s  point  of 
view.  Now,  his  answer  had  invariably  been, 
and  ever  must  be,  that  he  acknowledged  in  archi- 
tecture no  painter’s  point  of  view.  Architecture 
being  an  art  of  which  the  conditions  were  unique, 
os  well  as  imperative,  recognised  no  determining 
artistic  motive  outside  itself,  and  its  conditions 
were,  he  repeated,  the  rigorous  fulfilment  in  each 
case  of  a dictated  problem  of  utility,  resulting  in 
a structure  representing  and  expressing  its  neces- 
.sary  functions,  lit-up  and  ennobled  by  a spirit  of 
beauty  throughout.  He  said  “throughout” 
because  that  spirit  should  leaven  it  from  its  very 
birth,  and  the  sense  of  it  should  grow  and 
blossom  with  it,  and  not  be  thrown  over  it  as  a 
superfluous  garment,  or  an  adventitious  gloss.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  beauty  of  a truly  noble 
edifice  should  be  as  the  inner  soul,  looking  out  of 
it,  and  made  manifest,  and  not  as  a fair  mask  put 
on,  or  laid  aside  at  will.  These  ends  would  be 
achieved  by  those  to  whom  the  gift  was  given  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  inner  xsthetic  sense,  so  that 
it  would  flow  out  on  to  the  work,  and  permeate 
it  from  its  birth,  and  use  and  decorum  would  go 
hand  in  hand  to  work  common  enhancement.  This 
sharpened  sense  of  beauty — and  he  used  the  word 
in  its  widest  sense — was  in  reality  the  stamp  and 
hallmark  of  every  artist,  whether  he  built,  or 
carved,  or  painted.  And,  inasmuch  as  the 
labours  of  the  painter  were  le.ss  trammelled  by 
considerations  of  the  necessary  and  the  useful — 
in  fact  were  entirely  untrammelled  by  them — it 
was  evident  that  intercourse  with  the  pursuers  of 
the  purely  graphic  arts  must  be  a value  and 
strength  to  those  whose  paths  were  less  free,  and 
their  trammels  more  numerous.  But  ifarchi lecture 
might  gain,  from  intercourse  with  the  other  arts, 
perhaps  a heightened  charm,  how  great  was  the 
service  that  she,  in  her  turn,  might  render  to  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  if  properly  consulted  ; 
for  where  better  than  in  her  purest  works  would 
every  painter  and  sculptor  learn  the  greatly- 
needed  lesson  of  wise  reticence,  of  noble  restraint, 
of  strength  husbanded  and  controlled,  and  of 
ornament  made  ]')recious  by  its  sober  use?  Of  a 
truth  the  three  arts  might  gain  indefinite  enchance- 
ment by  a closer  spiritual  union  between  the 
votaries  of  each  of  them.  It  was  as  a symbol 
of  this  closer  union  that  even  those  who  might 
least  deem  him  fit  would  welcome  that  honour, 
for  which  he  begged  again  to  offer  his  warm, 
sincere,  and  respectful  thanks. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  next  session  would  be  held  on 
November  5 next,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  ENGINEERS. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Incor- 
porated Association  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  on  June  21.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Eayrs,  C.E.,  of  West  Bromwich,  presided  at  the 
opening  of  the  meeting,  and  was  supported  by 
Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  C.E.,  of  Manchester,  the 
President  elect,  and  a large  attendance  of 
members. 

Mr.  T.  Cole  (Secretary)  read  the  annual  report 
of  the  Council,  which  stated  that  71  new  members 
had  joined  the  Association  during  the  year — 58 
ordinary  members  and  13  graduates.  The 
number  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  the 
year  was  9 honorary  members,  537  ordinary 
members,  and  53  graduates — a total  of  599. 
The  Council  congratulated  the  members  on  the 
continued  success  of  the  Association,  and  reported 
that  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  of  Manchester,  had  been 
elected  President,  and  Messrs.  Binnie,  London, 
Escotl,  Halifax,  and  Lowe,  Hampstead,  Vice- 
Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  premiums 
for  the  best  papers  read  during  the  year  had  been 
awarded,  the  first  of  zoL  to  Mr.  (b  Hodson,  of 
Loughborough,  on  “The  Consideration  of  Some 
Conditions  Affecting  Underground  Water  Supply,” 
and  the  second  of  5/.  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Pickering,  of 
Nuneaton,  on  “Sewage  Difficulties  at  Nuneaton, 
and  How  They  Have  Been  Solved.” 

The  President  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 


report,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  McCallum, 
and  carried. 

The  President  then  presented  the  awards  of 
premiums  for  the  best  papers  to  Mr.  Hodson  and 
Mr.  Pickering. 

Mr.  Lewis  Angell  (West  Ham)  called  attention 
to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Courts  by  which 
combined  back  drainage  was  declared  to  be 
public  sewers.  This  would  impose  a very  heavy 
responsibility  upon  the  Local  Authority,  and  he 
suggested  that  action  should  be  taken  to  obtain 
an  alteration  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Savage,  whose  district  adjoins  that  of  Mr. 
Angell,  said  he  had  always  recognised  his  Board’s 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  which  he  thought 
was  much  the  better  plan. 

Mr.  Angell  admitted  that  Mr.  Savage’s  view 
was  the  right  one  in  a new  district,  hut  his  own 
district  was  an  old  one,  and  were  they  to  fake  up 
the  legacy  of  the  wrongdoing  of  the  last  fifty 
or  hundred  year  ? 

Mr.  Wike  (Sheffield)  proposed  that  the  ques- 
tion of  combined  drainage  is  becoming  of  such 
great  importance  to  all  loral  authorities  that  the 
question  be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  their  immediate  consideration.  He  re- 
marked that  Sheffield,  which  was  not  a new 
town,  was  afliicted  with  a number  of  districts 
called  crofts,  which  were  drained  into  back-yards, 
and  it  would  mean  a cost  of  thousands  of  pounds 
a year  to  that  town. 

Mr.  White  (Oxford)  seconded  the  proposition, 
which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Mawbey  (Leicester) 
and  adopted. 

The  retiring  President  then  installed  into  office 
his  successor  in  the  chair,  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  C.E., 
of  Manchester.  He  said  he  felt  sure  that  Mr. 
Fowler  would  uphold  the  dignity  and  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  Association  as  well  as  any 
other  member  who  had  been  elected  to  the  chair. 
]\Ir.  Fowler  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Association  ; he  had  attained  the  very  highest 
eminence  in  municipal  engineering,  having  been 
engineer  for  the  Boroughs  of  Leeds,  Salford,  and 
Newcastle-on-Tync,  besides  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  Surveyor  at  Stockport. 

The  new  President  then  look  the  chair  amidst 
applause. 

Mr.  Lewis  Angell  then  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  retiring  President,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Eayrs.  The  dignity  and  prestige  of  the  Associa- 
tion, he  said,  had  not  suffered  during  Mr.  Eayrs’ 
year  of  office.  He  had  shown  at  all  times  the 
greatest  possible  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Association,  and  during  his  year  of  office  bad 
attended  every  council  and  district  meeting  of 
the  Association.  Those  who  went  to  West 
Bromwich  knew  the  great  respect  in  which  Mr. 
Eayrs  was  held  in  his  own  district. 

&Ir.  Ashmead  (Bristol),  as  one  of  the  oldest 
members,  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Mawbey,  of  Leicester,  and 
adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Eayrs,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  that  though  he  had  passed  the  chair 
his  interest  in  the  Association  would  not  lessen 
in  any  degree.  He  assured  young  members  that 
they  would  gain  through  the  Association  pro- 
fessional knowledge  which  they  could  not  gain  by 
any  other  means  whatever. 

The  President  (Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler)  then 
delivered  his  Presidential  address,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts  : — 

After  some  introductory  remarks,  the  President 
said  : This  meeting,  as  you  are  aware,  records 
the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Association, 
our  first  meeting  having  been  held  in  this — the 
parent  Institution — on  May  2,  1S73.  At  that 
time  there  were  but  163  members,  and  we  now 
number  upwards  of  600  members,  which  is 
very  gratifying  to  realise.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Association,  as  some  of  you  are  aware,  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  papers,  and  more 
so  in  inducing  members  to  discuss  the  subject- 
matter  brought  forward.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
fairly  said  that  the  Association  has  not  been  idle 
iluring  the  period  of  its  youth,  having  visited 
upwards  of  130  towns  and  local  board  districts, 
which  include  all  the  large  municipalities  in 
England,  and  some  in  Ireland,  embracing  the 
inspection  of  public  works,  mills,  and  manu- 
factories in  the  various  localities.  Three  hundred 
papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  on  every 
subject  appertaining  to  municipal  and  sanitary 
engineering.  These  must  have  supplied  most 
valuable  engineering  information.  They  have  also 
informed  us  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country, 
some  of  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  work  of 
the  profession.  One  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  wonder  and  amazement,  not  only  with  the 
improvement  in  locomotion  by  land  and  by  sea, 
but  by  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 


in  the  science  of  sanitation,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  dwellings  generally, 
and  in  the  large  thoroughfares  of  our  large  towns 
during  this  generation.  For  I well  remember 
on  two  occasions  travelling  from  Leeds  to 
London,  by  the  four-horse  coach,  before  the 
railway  system  was  fully  developed.  At  that 
time  (1S43)  the  journey  of  1S6  miles  was 
completed  in  twenty-six  hours,  when  it  was 
considered  that  the  main  highways  of  this 
country  were  in  a stale  of  perfection — while  the 
journey  is  now  performed  by  means  of  the 
locomotive  and  the  aid  of  the  civil  engineer  in 
four  hours.  At  that  time  also  municipal  work — 
especially  with  regard  to  sanitary  engineering — 
may  be  said  to  have  been  in  its  infancy  (although 
it  was  being  raised  by  works  of  Dr.  Soythwood 
Smith),  for  in  a few  years  later  (1849)  a great 
plague  of  cholera  broke  out  in  Leeds — my  native 
town — and  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  streets, 
viz.  : Cavalier-street  in  particular,  were  exter- 
minated. It  was  not  until  then  that  the  municipal 
authorities  were  brought  face  to  face,  not  with 
the  law  of  Westminster,  but  with  the  law  of 
Nature,  the  penalty  of  which  was  felt  heavily 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
by  the  absence  of  the  necessary  provisions  for  the 
quick  removal  of  fifth  and  contagion  from  our 
midst.  I now  come  to  some  of  the  great 
works  which  the  municipal  institutions  of  the 
country  have  recently  undertaken.  It  would 
be  impo-ssible,  in  a short  address,  to  even 
give  a faint  idea  of  what  has  been  done  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  the  enormous  work  now 
in  active  progress  of  development.  The  large 
amount  of  capital  borrowed  by  some  of  our  large 
towns,  for  the  construction  of  public  works,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  power,  the  grasp,  and  the 
evident  sense  of  responsibility  which  public 
authorities  have  for  the  advancement  of  sanitation, 
and  improvements  of  the  centres  of  population ; 

Leeds  has  now  a debt  of  4,205,926/.; 
Salford,  1,716,397/.;  Manchester,  11,716,285/.; 
Birmingh.am,  7,747,095/.;  Liverpool,  7,497,214/. 

The  great  benefits  which  have  recently  accrued 
from  the  time  and  thought  given  by  business  men 
in  town  councils  to  municipal  matters,  has 
resulted  in  corporations  re-arranging  their  stock, 
and  borrowing  capital  for  lengthy  periods,  in  some 
cases  for  as  long  os  sixty  years,  at  the  rate  of 
in  many  cases  under  3 per  cent.,  and  also  by 
making  the  stock  negotiable.  These  debts  have 
not  been  entirely  incurred  directly  for  sanitary 
works  proper,  although  the  money  is  being 
expended  with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  the 
public  health,  as  in  the  case  of  acquiring  water- 
works, gas-works,  tramways,  hydraulic  power, 
electric  lighting,  &c.  All  such  undertakings, 
which  formerly  were  in  the  hands  of  private 
companies,  may  now  be  said  to  be  transferred  to 
municipal  authorities,  and  show  in  the  capital 
account  substantial  assets,  whilst  the  benefits 
derived  by  the  ratepayers  are  considerable,  not 
only  on  the  ground  of  convenience  and  public 
health,  but  because  they  are  also  more  economical. 

In  fact,  the  profits  on  gas,  water,  and  tramways 
in  some  towns  go  far  to  pay  the  cost  of  public  im- 
provements. As  in  the  case  of  Salford  during  the 
time  I acted  as  Engineer,  the  town,  by  laying 
down  the  tramways  in  pursuance  of  its  own  Parlia- 
mentary powers,  obtained  a rental  of  1O5  per  cent., 
whilst  Newcastle  in  like  manner  obtained  6J  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  construction ; the  only 
obligation  being  to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  whilst 
the  new  paving,  sometimes  of  granite,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  capital  account  on  which  the 
interest  was  charged,  thus  bringing  in  many 
thousands  of  pounds  per  annum.  Many  towns 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  power  offered  by 
Parliament  for  providing  electric  lighting,  and 
this  is  fast  coming  into  universal  adoption  for 
private  houses  ; the  only  drawback  at  present 
being  the  expense  in  providing  the  necessary 
motive-power  to  bring  it  in  closer  competition 
with  the  cost  of  gas-light.  This  is,  however, 
being  daily  reduced  for  small  concerns  by  the 
.introduction  of  “ Dowson’s  ” gas-engines  and 
plant  with  the  application  of  anthracite  coal, 
which  is  less  costly  than  ordinary  coal  gas. 
This  plant  has  now  been  running  engines 
for  some  time  with  an  expenditure  of  not 
more  than  i-Jdbs.  of  fuel  per  indicated  horse-power. 
Oil-engines  are  now  also  worked  at  a fraction 
less  than  one  halfpenny  per  hour  per  horse-power. 
It  is  with  hope,  therefore,  that  the  motive  power 
for  working  dynamos  may,  at  no  distant  date,  be 
reduced  in  cost.  Other  great  and  general  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  regulation  of 
railways  passing  through  large  towns,  by  the 
reduction  of  sound,  and  the  prevention  of 
obstruction  to  light  and  air,  by  their  construction. 
For  although  the  locomotive  and  the  railways 
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have  been  a boon  and  a blessing  to  men,  it 
behoves  the  municipal  engineer  to  carefully  seek 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  by 
preserving  the  light  and  air  from  being  obstructed 
by  high  embankments  and  viaducts.  Manchester, 
Salford,  Stockport,  and  Leeds  have  been  fully 
alive  to  this.  And  in  some  cases  where  railways 
have  been  the  means  of  clearing  away  the  worst 
class  of  rookeries  and  of  filth,  these  corporations 
have  stepped  in  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  of  making  new  streets,  and  securing 
air  space,  in  conjunction  with  the  railway 
company.  This  is  especially  so  in  regard 
to  the  railway  works  now  in  cour.se  of 
construction  through  the  heart  of  Leeds, 
where  Mr.  Thomas  Hewson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and 

member  of  this  Association — the  City  Engineer 

has  succeeded  in  making  vast  improvements  to 
that  town  in  this  respect,  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  done  but  for  his  foresight  and 
energy,  and  therefore  would  have  retarded,  for 
many  years  to  come,  the  sanitary  work  of  that 
corporation.  Now  that  railway  construction 
through  towns  is  becoming  belter  understood  by 
the  Municipal  _ Engineer,  embankments  and 
obstructions,  which  have  been  formed  in  the 
])ast,  might  have  been  avoided  by  placing 
railways,  perhaps  in  cutting,  and  the  arches  of 
viaducts,  open,  instead  of  as  at  present,  closed, 
and  forming  solid  blocks  of  obstruction.  The 
noise  has  also  been  considerably  reduce<l.  The 
improvements  in  this  respect  may  be  con- 
tinued to  be  realised  without  detriment  to 
noble  and  gigantic  railway  undertakings. 
The  noise  of  vehicular  traffic  in  the  public  streets, 
which  so  seriously  afiects  the  transaction  of 
business  in  the  busy  thoroughfares  of  our  large 
:ities,  has,  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  wooden 
paving,  been  reduced  to  a minimum.  The 
friction  on  street  surfaces  has  also  been  reduced. 
For  this,  great  credit  is  due  to  our  late  honorary 
member,  Colonel  Ileywood,  City  Engineer, 
London,  who  has  for  many  years  past,  by  his 
investigations  and_  valuable  research,  explained 
time,  in  his  reports,  since 
1666,  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  different  systems 
experimented  upon  since  that  date.  The  diminu- 
tion in  the  sound  of  vehicular  traffic,  and  the 
reduction  of  friction,  has  reduced  the  cost  in  wear 
and  tear  of  horse-flesh  and  vehicles.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  traction  has  enabled  the  traffic  to  be 
worked  at  less  cost  ; and  so  has  reduced 
the  omnibus  fares  in  London,  which  could  not 
have  been  obtained  except  for  these  improve- 
ments, which  have  also  materially  added  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  at  large. 
During  the  past  twenty-one  years  some  of  our 
large  cities  have  been  almost  rebuilt,  as  in  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Salford  : some 
ot  the  streets  in  these  towns  have  been  widened 
from  two  to  three  times  their  former  breadth.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  some  of  these 
improvements  have  been  carried  out  free  of  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  ratepayers,  as  in  Leeds,  Boar 
Lane  and  many  other  streets  were  widened  and 
rebuilt,  in  pursuance  ot  special  powers  granted  by 
Parliament,  from  19  ft.  to  60  ft.,  by  purchasing 
properly,  as  m Boar-lane  alone,  to  the  sum  of 
upwards  of  165,000/.  Previous  to  this  action  of 
the  Corporation,  a large  area  of  land  abutting 
on  the  street  remained  vacant  for  many 
yeare,  at  the  price  of  3/.  per  square  yard, 
whilst  after  the  new  scheme  was  propounded, 
the  first  sale  of  vacant  land  by  public  auction 
brought  60/  per  square  yard,  and  other  plots 
realised  similar  high  prices.  These  results  were 
obtained  by  the  Corporation  from  its  foresight  in 
obtaining  powers  to  acquire  sufficient  land  beyond 
that  actually  required  for  the  widening  of  streets, 
which  additional  width  was  designed  to  be  about 
50  ft.  in  depth,  from  the  proposed  new  frontage. 

premises,  with  the  result 
that  the  land  was  greatly  improved  in  value,  and 
handsome  buildings  were  erected,  which  improved 
the  rateable  value  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
town  was  not  called  upon  for  an  increase  in  the 
rates.  I mention  this  as  a municipal  matter,  it 
net  being  generally  known  that  streets  in  large 
towns  may  be  widened  and  improved  at  little  or 
no  cost,  saying  nothing  of  the  improved  means  of 
^minunication,  comfort  and  ventilation.  The 
City  of  London,  in  obtaining  its  “Better- 
ment  Clauses  ” for  an  approach  to  the 
Tower  Bridge,  has  set  an  example  which  is 
being  followed  by  Manchester  in  its  Bill 
now  before  Parliament.  This  is  another  way  of 
meeting  the  demands  for  widening  streets  and  the 
ventilation  oflarge  towns;  but  it  is  questionable 
to  whether  or  not  the  Leeds  principles  can  be 
Leeds  also  in  acquiring  land  for 
Roundbay  I ark,  ninety  acres  in  extent,  obtained 


power  to  purchase  more  land  than  was  actually  to 
be_ appropriated.  From  those  examples  it  is  self- 
evident  that  land — whatever  may  have  been  its 
previous  value— is  enhanced  when  it  is  known 
that  a space  in  front  is  to  be  left  open  for  ever. 
London  is  highly  favoured  in  this  respect  with  ten 
parks,  covering  an  area  of  upwards  of  2,000  acres, 
and  with  its  eleven  large  commons  in  the  out- 
skirts, providing  for  the  future,  which,  in  days  not 
far  distant,  will  be  closely  surrounded  by 
buildings.  Having  held  office  in  the  past  as 
Municipal  Engineer,  I may  say,  in  some  of 
the  largest  towns  in  England,  and  for  many 
years  in  business  in  Manchester,  I naturally 
fee!  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  say  something  of  the 
gigantic  works  now  going  on,  and  about  matured, 
in  that  city.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
economisers  in  Municipal  enterprise  is  the  plant 
just  laid  down  by  the  Manchester  Corporation, 
for  providing  hydraulic  power  throughout  the  city, 
whereby  large  blocks  of  buildings  can  be  more 
economically  laid  out  in  flats,  and  the  highest 
floors  reached,  with  much  less  exertion  than  in  an 
ordinary  two-storied  house.  This,  we  know,  has 
long  since  been  introduced,  and  used,  by  Lord 
Armstrong,  and  applied  for  the  lifting  of  heavy 
goods,  as  m London  and  Newcastle  up  to  1S87. 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Melbourne,  Sydney! 
Antwerp,  Glasgow,  and  Hull  also  are  making 
this  provision.  But  Manchester,  on  February  i 
last,  completed  its  apparatus  to  bring-  this 
nnniense  boon  within  the  reach  of  all  individuals 
having  laid  mains  through  the  city  to 
upwards  of  lo  miles  in  extent.  The  cost  of 
conv-eyance  for  hotels  and  residential  purposes 
by  this  application,  say  200  times  a-day,  for  a lift 
of,  say,  50  ft.,  with  an  extraordinary  load  of  one 
ton,  would  not  amount  to  more  than  |d.  per  ton 
each  journey.  Briefly,  there  are  four  engines  of 
200  horse-power,  each  capable  of  lifting  240 
gallons  per  minute,  against  an  accumulated  pres- 
^re  of  1,120  lbs.,  with  steam  pressure  of  120  lbs 
I he  autiiorities  have  already  made  forty  con- 
nexions. The  economy,  comfort,  and  convenience 
likely  to  accrue  to  professional  men.  and  especially 
the  working  classes,  to  say  nothing  {for  the 
moment)  of  the  economy  and  convenience  arising 
throughout  to  trade  and  manufacture,  is  almost 
incalculable.  This  great  cily  (Manchester)  of 
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enterprise  has  also  laid  many  miles  of  electric  | up  its  waters  by  weirs  6 ft.  or  8 ft.  deep, 
wires  Ihrouphout  ^ ^ r i_  **  r.  , 
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wires  throughout  the  thickly-populated  parts 
also  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  connexions 
are  daily  being  made.  The  supplementary  work 
of  obtaining  a water  supply  from  Lake  Thirlmere 
to  that  of  Longdendale  wilt  also  during  the 
present  year  (in  Manchester)  be  completed,  when 
the  two  sources  will  yield  forty-five  million  gallons 
per  clay.  The  Longdendale  works  were  com- 
pleted in  1877,  and  had  cost,  up  to  that  time, 
3,146,000/.,  providing  for  about  one  million 
people.  The  population  had  by  this  time  so 
enormously  increased,  (hat  a further  supply  was 
sought,  and  Lake  Thirlmere  was  decided  upan, 
and  the  late  J-  F.  Bateman,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and 
the  present  Engineer,  Mr.  Hill,  designed,  and 
the  latter  has  carried  out  the  work.  These  are 
the  largest  gravitation  works  in  the  world.  To 
give  some  idea_  of  this  extended  scheme,  the 
reservoir  at  Thirlmere  lake,  when  enlarged,  will 
cover  an  area  of  793  acres,  with  a capacity  of 
b,i3‘^i6b6,693  gallons.  The  watershed  extends 
over  ii.cxxa  acres.  The  water  will  be  conveyed 
to  Manchester  by  upwards  of  95  miles  of 
conduuing.  The  quality  is  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible standard,  and  contains  only  -7  deg.  of 
hardness.  This,  as  compared  with  London,  is 
upwards  of  15  deg.  softer.  I estimate  the  saving 
in  soap  and  labour,  comparatively  (on  the  data  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners’  Report,  1S6S),  to 
amount  to  upwards  of  30o,ocx>/.  per  year.  If 
London  had  such  a water  the  saving  in  soap  and 
labour  would  be  upwards  of  two-and-a-quartcr 
millions  sterling  per  year.  This  Manchester 
scheme  will  yield  fifty  million  gallons  per 
da).  The  scheme  provides  for  conveying  the 
water  as  required  by  means  of  pipes,  each  capable 
of  delivering  ten  million  gallons  per  day.  The 
first  instalment  will  be  completed  this  year.  The 
cost  of  this  great  undertaking  will  amount  to 
about  2,500,000/.  This  is  for  the  first  instalment 
often  million  gallons.  When  all  is  utilised  to  the 
full  extent,  and  the  lake  raised  50  ft.,  the  total 
cost  will  be  between  4,000,000/.  and  5,000,000/. 
for  five  millon  gallons.  This  year  (1894)  has  also 
seen  the  completion  of  the  .scheme  for  inter- 
cepting  and  treatment  of  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
at  present  flowing  into  the  rivers  Irwelt,  Irk,  and 
Medlock,  designed  and  nearly  completed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Allison,  M.I.C.E.,  and  member  of  this 
Association,  who  very  recently  read  a description 
of  ihe  works  and  personally  accompanied  the 
members  of  this  Association  over  the  same  when 


iri  progress.  He  died  in  harness  in  the  heyday  of 
his  professional  life,  a loyal  and  respected  officer. 
This  eventful  year  for  Manchester  has  had  the 
crowning  success  added  to  its  achievements  of 
having  a highway  opened  out  to  the  sea  by  com- 
pletion of  the  Ship  Canal  inaugurated  by  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  (jueen  on  May  2i 
last.  This,  as  you  are  aware,  has  become  of 
late  years  a municipal  work.  The  Corpora- 
tion of  Manchester  now  represents  more 
than  one-half  the  board  of  directors.  It  has 
provided  the  large  sum  of  five  millions  to  the 
company’s  capital  of  eight  millions  to  enable  tiie 
undertaking  to  be  completed.  This  appears  to  be 
an  enormous  sum  for  a municipal  authority  to 
advance,  and  is  unprecedented  ; but  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  many  great  schemes  and  under- 
takings this  city  of  Manchester  has  entered  into 
they  may  ali  be  said  lo  be  unprecedented. 
Although  the  Canal  itself  at  present  is  not  in  that 
flourishing  condition  expected  of  it  from  the 
prospectus,  &c.,  issued  on  its  promotion,  yet  as  a 
municipal  undertaking  it  has,  no  doubt,  already 
paid  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  inasmuch  as 
the  railway  freights  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  since  its  commencement,  and  the 
shipping  at  present  carried  on  (although  limited) 
is  a great  boon  to  the  city.  I laving  mentioned 
some  of  the  municipal  works  of  magnitude,  I 
would  now  refer  lo  the  most  urgent  sanitary 
questions  of  the  day  with  which  I am  at  present 
engaged.  The  work  of  the  municipal  engineer 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  construction  of 
sewers,  tramways,  bridges,  roads,  and  streets, 
waterworks,  and  sanitary  engineering  generally  ; 
but  in  a short  address  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a 
rtsunu'  of  all  the  undertakings  with  which  one  in 
the  past,  or  even  at  present,  is  closely  allied. 
The  most  important  topic  of  county  councils, 
boroughs,  and  sanitary  authorities,  is  the  con- 
struction of  main  intercepting  sewers  in  their 
respective  districts,  so  as  to  treat  and  deodorise 
the  sewage  liefore  being  turned  into  living 
streams.  These  remarks  apply  particularly  to 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  which  stream  has 
become  in  a worse  sanitary  condition  since  its 
construction  ; for  while  the  river  Irwell  (which  is 
now  absorbed  in  the  Canal)  through  Manchester, 
in  its  former  state — was  a nuisance  by  damming 
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Canal  now  forms  pools  22  ft.  deep,  which  bring 
the  waters  at  rest,  and  assist  the  precipitation  of 
the  sewage  matter  from  the  water  • sheds  of 
upwards  of  a million  acres,  studded  with  towns 
and  manufactories,  with  a population  of  2^ 
millions,  all  discharging  the  drainage  and 
effluents  therefrom  into  the  Canal.  The  stench 
can  be  perceptibly  noticed  half  a mile  away.  To 
remedy  this  and  the  former  state  of  things,  the 
Salford  Corporation  have  been  experimenting  for 
years  on  almost  every  eligible  patent,  under  the 
superintendence  of  professional  experts,  and 
elaborate  reports  at  great  expense  have  been 
prepared  of  the  results.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  nothing  definite  is  decided  upon  for 
adoption. 

The  Corporation  of  Leeds  exercised  the  same 
principle  of  testing  the  patent  schemes  some 
years  ago,  but  since  have  used  nothing 
but  lime  as  a precipitating  agent.  It  would 
appear  that  the  time  for  experiments  has 
passed,  for  there  are  at  least  twenty  systems 
which  will  precipitate  floculent  matter  in  sewage 
and  produce  a comparatively  clear  effluent;  but 
when  we  come  to  analyse  the  cost  they  become 
impracticable.  The  Corporation  of  Manchester, 
for  their  new  works,  have  settled  the  question — 
at  all  events  for  some  time — by  adopting  the 
medium  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  lime  as  a 
precipitant  and  passed  the  effluent  therefrom 
through  land.  In  designing  the  large  works  of 
Leeils  fur  the  clarification  of  sewage,  at  that 
time,  there  wa,s  no  data  upon  which  to  formulate 
a scheme.  The  Leeds  Corporation  expended 
10,000/.  in  experimenting,  and  on  structural 
works,  before  laying  down  the  permanent  plant 
to  treat  the  sewage  (about  10,000,000  gals,  daily) 
before  entering  the  river  (about  the  time  when 
the  cattle  plague  first  broke  out  in  England,  in 
Thorpe  Hall  pastures,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Aire,  just  below  the  sewer  outfall  at  Leeds). 
Having  to  treat  the  sewage,  the  question  of 
keeping  as  much  of  the  rainfall  out  of 
the  sewers  was  enforced  upon  me.  Then 
commenced  observations  of  heavy  rain  as 
affecting  the  capacity  of  main  sewers  to  prevent 
augmenting  the  bulk  of  sew^e,  and  water  to  be 
dealt  with  at  the  outfall,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  extension  of  the  sewers  to  the  outlying 
districts  of  I^eds,  within  the  borough,  which 
borough,  I may  here  mention,  contains  an  area  of 
thirty-four  square  miles,  with  a population  of 
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360,000  as  compared  with  the  population  in  1866 
of  230,000.  I then  came  to  the  conclusion,  from 
observations  of  the  flow  in  the  sewers,  that  during 
heavy  rain  the  sewage  was  little  worse  than 
ordinary  surface  water.  I was  materially  assisted 
at  that  time  by  reference  to  the  researches  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Leather,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hateman,  M.Inst.C.E.,  on  rainfall  generally, 
with  the  object,  therefore,  of  reducing  the  flow 
in  the  sewers.  I had  careful  records  made  for 
nany  years  in  Leeds  and  Salford  on  the  down- 
pours of  rain  during  short  periods  of  time.  The 
main  sewers  at  Leeds  were  also  gauged  from  time 
0 time.  At  such  periods  I found  that  from  10 
to  loj  cubic  feet  per  acre,  per  minute,  was  run  off 
and  discharged  through  the  sewers,  from  localities 
well  built  up,  and  the  streets  paved  and  com- 
pleted. This  amounted  to  about  J of  an  inch  of 
rain  run  off  from  two  thirds  of  the  whole  part, 
covered  by  streets  and  buildings,  or  about  of  an 
inch  per  minute  from  the  whole  area.  To  treat 
such  quantities  of  rain  at  the  outfall  was 
next  to  impossible.  I therefore  determined  to 
pass  off  the  flood  waters  from  the  sewers,  when 
the  same  became  diluted  to  about  six  or  seven 
times  the  bulk  of  neat  (dry  weather  flow)  sewage. 
On  this  data  I designed  the  main  intercepting 
sewer  for  Salford,  and  am  now  carrying  out  the 
main  sewer  for  Stockport  and  other  towns.  The 
sewers  laid  down  by  the  late  |.  W.  Leather, 
M.I.C.E.,  in  1857  were  then  far  in  advance  of 
the  times,  securing  as  they  did,  a minimum 
velocity  (in  dry  weather)  of  over  2 ft.  per  second. 
And  the  glazed  oval  socketed  tubes  for  the  main 
and  some  branch  sewers  were  arranged,  and  the 
trapped  iron  gullies  I have  not  seen  improved 
upon  to  this  day.  These  sewers,  however,  in 
consequence  of  recent  enactments  compelling 
authorities  to  deal  with  sewage,  compelled  me  to 
pass  off  the  flood  water  to  the  adjacent  streams. 
Mr.  Ilewson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of  this  Association,  the 
present  engineer,  has  in  the  past,  and  is  now  con- 
structing, I may  say,  gigantic  works  to  pass  off 
heavy  rainfall  from  the  sewers,  and  so  diminish 
the  quantity  of  sewage  and  rain  to  be  dealt  with 
at  the  outfall.  By  this  means  the  sewers  built 
some  years  ago,  have  not  been  enlarged,  although 
the  borough  has  increased  in  population 
enormously.  I mention  these  facts,  as  I con- 
sider it  is  important  to  keep  records  of  heavy 
rain  during  short  periods  of  lime  in  various 
localities,  and  so  design  the  sewers  to  meet 
the  difficulty  of  passing  off  the  same.  For 
it  is  not  the  day’s  rain,  but  the  rain  that  falls 
in  an  hour  or  so  that  makes  it  so  difficult  for  the 
engineer  to  treat  the  sewage  at  outfalls  effectively. 
Flood  water  becomes  d«tructive,  and  stores  in 
cellars,  if  uncontrolled,  and  places  the  sewer 
under  pressure  and  damages  it.  The  separate 
system  so  ably  advocated  some  years  ago  by  the 
late  E.  Chadwick,  C.B.,  would  meet  this  end, 
but  I fear  the  absence  of  Nature’s  cleanser  and  ; 
purifier  by  rain  would  be  dangerous  to  health, 
whilst  the  expense  of  constructing  would  be  about 
doubled.  Having  realised  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  sewers  to  a minimum  size,  I have 
designed  the  main  intercepting  sewers  for  Leeds, 
Salford,  and  Stockport  so  as  to  pass  off  flood 
waters  by  means  of  weirs  fixed  in  the  branch 
sewers,  e.g.,  with  a slip  or  opening  formed  therein, 
through  which  opening  the  neat  sewage  drops 
into  the  main  sewer  beneath,  and  admits  of  the 
heavy  rain  or  flood  water  being  pa.ssed  off  in  the 
shape  of  a cascade  over  the  slit,  and  so  carried  on 
into  the  nearest  watercourse.  These  have  been 
found  to  act  most  satisfactorily.  They  were  con- 
veniently introduced  by  reason  of  the  mains 
being  at  a much  lower  level  than  the  sewage  to 
be  intercepted.  The  Stockport  intercepting  sewer 
now  in  course  of  construction  is  equal  to  7 ft. 
internal  diameter,  the  works  estimated  to  cost 
about  100,000/.,  exclusive  of  land.  The  sewage 
to  be  dealt  with  will  be  about  10,000,000  gallons 
per  day.  The  matter  of  annual  cost  of  pumping 
was  urgently  sought  to  be  reduced  to  a minimum 
lift.  To  meet  this  end  the  gradients  have  been 
flattened  as  much  as  possible,  but  so  as  not  to 
reduce  the  flow  to  le.ss  than  3 ft.  per  second 
during  time  of  drought.  The  sewer  will  pass 
beneath  the  river  in  five  places,  two  of  which  will 
be  by  means  of  inverted  syphons.  To  secure  this 
velocity,  and  a minimum  lift  in  pumping,  the 
sewer  is  flattened  in  cross-section,  at  three  of  the 
cro.ssings  by  means  of  irregular-shaped  iron  tubes, 
but  securing  an  inclined  plane  on  the  invert, 
maintaining  the  same  capacity.  To  augment  the 
velocity  in  so  large  a sewer  as  7 ft.  during  extreme 
drought,  the  invert  is  narrowed  in  the  middle,  to 
about  3 ft.  in  width,  so  as  to  contract  the  flow 
into  a small  channel  in  the  shape  of  the  narrow 
end  of  an  egg,  in  cross  section,  at  the  same  time 
leaving  a footway  on  each  side  of  the  invert  for 


easier  inspection.  The  Stockport  sewage  is  to  be 
pumped  to  a height  of  16  ft.  into  tanks  to  contain 
about  158,000  cubic  ft.,  to  be  there  previously 
treated  with  lime  and  sulphate  of  alumina. 
The  effluent  therefrom  will  be  passed  over 
and  through  land  about  6 ft.  deep.  I have 
merely  touched  upon  some  of  the  under- 
takings accomplished  and  in  hand  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  public,  but 
there  is  much  more  to  be  done,  especially  for  the 
poor  in  this  respect,  viz.,  I would  call  attention  to 
the  following  wants : — i.  Want  of  free  public  open- 
air-baths.  2.  Heating  of  blocks  of  cottage  property 
by  hot  water  from  a central  station.  3.  The  pro- 
viding of  hot  water  in  all  cottage  houses  by  this 
means.  4.  Public  shelters  in  different  localities 
for  the  poor  and  desolate.  These  and  many  other 
improvements  will  cost  but  little  as  compared 
with  other  expensive  undertakings,  whilst  to  use  a 
selfish  term,  they  will  to  a great  extent  protect 
the  rich  in  guarding  against  disease  and  distress. 
These  benefits  and  saving  in  rates  cannot  be  shown 
on  the  books  of  the  Corporation,  but  it  will 
materially  assist  in  the  keeping  down  of  filth  from 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  and  spreading  the 
germs  of  contagion,  like  the  floating  of  the  pollen 
of  the  thistle,  which  has  been  known  to  travel 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  plant  its  rankness  amongst 
the  best  of  cultivated  ground.  The  large  sums  of 
money  which  have  been  expended  by  the  Munici- 
palities throughout  the  country  in  the  vast  improve- 
ments and  in  sanitation,  especially  in  the  several 
towns  I have  mentioned,  have  been  the  means  of  re- 
ducing the  death-rate  to  a notable  extent.  Taking 
I.eeds,  for  example,  during  twenty  year.s,  from 
1S70  to  iSSo  the  death-rate  averaged  294  per 
thousand;  from  iSSo  to  1890  it  was  227  per 
thousand — a decrease  of  3'35  per  thousand. 
Taking  the  average  population  at,  say,  309, exx), 
and  the  value  of  a life  as  estimated  by  that 
eminent  man  on  public  health,  Dr.  Farr,  at  159/. 
per  average  head,  the  saving  in  Leeds  alone  has 
been  164,588/.,  at  the  rate  of  8,229/.  per  annum, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  reduction  in  distress  and 
misery.  No  profession  has  contributed  to  the 
saving  of  life  and  preservation  of  health  more 
than  the  municipal  engineer.  This  is  apparent 
from  the  healthy  state  of  the  country  at  the 
present  lime,  as  compared  with  some  thirty  years 
ago.  Notably,  London  may  be  said  to  be  now, 
and  for  some  years  past,  the  healthiest  city  in  the 
world,  the  improvement  in  this  respect  dating 
from  the  time  when  the  contents  of  30,ocx)  cess- 
pools was  turned  into  the  sewers  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act  of  1S47.  ^^ot  that  legislation 
has  done  all  to  attain  the  improved  state 
of  health  in  this  country,  for  we  are  indebted 
in  this  behalf,  not  only  from  the  work  of  this 
'Association,  but  from  the  exertion  of  the 
“Medical  Officer  of  Health”  and  the  Sanitary 
Institute.  Unless  we  obey  the  law  of  Nature,  we 
must  bear  the  penalty,  and  perish,  and  not  forget 
that  although  “Man  is  the  favourite  of  Nature, 
not  in  the  sense  that  Nature  has  done  everything 
for  him,  but  she  has  given  him  the  power  of 
doing  everything  for  himself.”  I am  fully 
cognizant  of  the  arduous  and  multifarious  duties 
the  municipal  engineer  has  to  perform,  the 
practicability  he  has  to  bring  to  bear  upon  his 
work,  and  the  business  tact  he  has  to  exercise  to 
establish  his  position,  not  only  for  the  first  year 
of  his  office  but  from  year  to  year  as  his  council 
becomes  reformed.  Every  twelve  months  brings 
with  it  newly-elected  town  councillors,  loaded 
with  fads  to  interrogate  the  officers,  often  on 
trivial  matters,  to  make  himself  popular  before 
his  constituents.  The  engineer  or  surveyor, 
however,  has  the  confidence  of  the  corporation  as 
a body  whom  he  serves  from  the  fact  of  his  being 
entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money,  in  the  carrying  out  of  works  under 
his  charge,  and  also,  from  the  crucial  test  of  his 
character  by  the  hundreds  (in  some  cases)  he  has 
had  to  compete  against  in  obtaining  his  honourable 
position  ; for  it  may  be  said  he  is  not  elected  by 
any  particular  ward  of  a borough,  but  by  the 
whole  borough.  Our  worthy  and  highly-respected 
past-President,  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  brought  the 
question  of  protection  of  the  engineer  fully 
before  this  Association  at  its  formation.  It 
is  v.’ell  known  from  experience  that  some 
authorities  are  not  grateful  to  the  officers  who 
have  served  a lifetime  in  the  interest  of  the  town, 
and  would  fain  leave  their  officials  at  the  mercy 
of  their  adversaries,  when  most  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Council,  who  had  known  them  best,  have ' 
passed  away,  and  this  at  the  close  of  a hard- 
worked  official  life.  Therefore  I think  the  time 
has  arrived  when  he  should  be  protected  by  the 
institution  ot  a superannuation  fund  or  otherwise. 
It  matters  little  how  many  authorities  he  may 
have  served — he  is  always  gaining  knowledge  to 


universally  assist  in  the  work  of  sanitation.  The 
Borough  Surveyor  has  in  a great  measure  to  put 
the  law  in  force,  and  so  strain  the  feeling  of 
adverse  criticism,  and  at  all  times  to  be  loyal  to 
his  board  and  firm  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
His  independent  and  impartial  judgment  should, 
therefore,  command  as  much  respect  as  the 
highest  official  in  the  land,  for,  in  my  judgment, 
there  is  no  office  where  duties  are  so  highly 
strained — from  the  large  amount  of  scientific 
work  demanded  of  him  by  his  employer  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  enforcement  of  sanitary 
provisions  for  the  public  good  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Ellice  Clark  (London)  said  he  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address 
with  peailiar  pleasure,  because  at  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  Mr.  Fowler 
made  some  remarks  on  a paper  read  by  him  (Mr. 
Ellice  Clark)  which  greatly  encouraged  him. 
Mr.  Fowler  had  filled  a distinguished  position  as 
a Municipal  Engineer,  and  his  address  bristled 
with  points  of  importance.  From  one  who  looked 
at  the  matter  rather  from  the  ratepayer’s  point  of 
view,  some  of  the  figures  given  in  the  address 
were  rather  appalling. 

Mr.  W.  Brooke  (London)  said  that  as  an  old 
Borough  Engineer  he  had  great  pleasure  in  support- 
ing his  late  chief  and  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks. 

The  proposition  was  adopted  unanimously,  and 
briefly  acknowledged  by  the  President. 

[ l-l'c'  shall  continue  our  report  next  U'eek.'\ 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  w.is  held 
on  the2istinst.  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  the 
President,  Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  occupying  the 
chair,  supported  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  Sir  Robert 
Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Benjamin  Ward 
Richardson,  Sir  Walter  de  Souza,  Dr.  Rentoul, 
M.P.,  the  Mayor  of  Leicester,  Colonel  Edis,  and 
Messrs.  Lewis  Angell,  E.  Pritchard,  J.  Lemon, 
J.  T.  Eayrs,  I'.  Aslimead,  J.P.,  C.  Jones, 
E.  B.  Ellice  Clark,  H.  P.  Boulnois,  Thomas 
Cole,  Secretary,  and  others. 

The  Chairman  having  proposed  the  toasts  of 
“The  Queen”  and  “ The  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Royal  Family,” 

Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice  Clark  proposed  “The  Houses 
of  Parliament,”  coupled  with  the  names  of  Lord 
Chelmsford  and  Dr.  Rentoul,  both ofwhom  replied. 

Sir  Benjamin  Richardson  then  proposed  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  “ The  Incorporated 
Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers,” 
and  in  doing  so  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
Association  was  this  year  twenty-one  years  old, 
and  that  in  a very  few  years  it  had  trebled  its 
numbers.  It  was  progressing  day  by  day  in 
firmness  and  stability.  The  toast  was  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Lewis  Angell. 

Mr.  Angell,  in  responding,  having  referred  to 
the  founding  of  the  Association,  said  that  they 
had  now  600  members,  each  one  representing  a 
different  town  and  constituency,  and  therefore 
their  constituency  was  very  large.  Until  recently 
their  membership  had  been  confined  to  England 
and  Wales,  but  latterly  they  had  accepted  the 
sanitary  engineers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
several  of  their  members  were  Colonial  engineers. 
Mr.  Angell  then  referred  to  the  improved  status 
of  sanitar>'  engineers  and  surveyors  within  recent 
years,  for  he  could  remember  the  time  when  there 
was  no  appreciation  of  sanitary  matters  and  no 
enforcement  of  sanitary  principles,  and  the  life  of 
a town  surveyor  who  was  called  upon  to  carry  out 
new  legislation  was  a very  hard  one.  The  object 
of  their  Association  was  to  learn  and  to  teach, 
and  for  that  purpose  they  went  about  to  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  they  had  actually  visited 
300  towns  during  the  last  twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois  then  proposed  the  toast  of 
“The  Local  Government  Board,”  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Sir  R.  Rawlinson,  who  had  been 
their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  in  many  ways, 
more  particularly  in  the  issue  of  his  work  in  con- 
nexion with  sewage  and  water-supply. 

Sir  R.  Rawlinson  having  replied,  Mr.  C. 
Jone.s  proposed  the  toast  of  “The  Visitors,” 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Sir  W.  de  Souza  and 
Colonel  Edis,  both  of  whom  replied. 

The  other  toasts  were  “ The  County  and  Muni- 
cipal Institutions  of  the  Country,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Hooley,  and  responded  to  by  the 
Mayor  of  Leicester;  “The  Past  Presidents,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  R.  Godfrey,  and  replied  to  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Eayrs  : and  “The  President,”  proposed 
by  Mr.  J.  Lemon. 


Salk  ok  Land,  Gough  Park,  Enkielil— As 
will  be  seen  from  an  advertisement  which  appears  in 
this  issue,  Messrs.  E.  & H.  Lumley  will  sell  by 
auction,  on  July  4,  ihe  freehold  estateknown  as  Gough 
Park,  Enfield,  comprising  59  plots  of  building  land, 
together  with  the  existing  old  family  residence. 
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NORTHAMPTON  INSTITUTE  : 
ENTRANCE  AND  TOWER. 

He  gave  plans  and  a general  view  and 
description  of  the  Northampton  Insti- 
tute in  the  Builder  of  April  15,  1893,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader.  The  present  illustra- 
tion is  from  the  perspective  drawing  of  the  tower 
which  is  at  present  in  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  W. 
Mountford. 


THE  TOWER  BRIDGE:  DRAWINGS  OF 
CONSTRUCTIVE  IRON-WORK. 

These  drawings,  prepared  for  this  journal, 
represent  the  iron-work,  or  rather  we  should  say 
the  steel-work  design  of  the  Tower  Bridge, 
without  the  masonry,  which,  as  described  in  our 
first  article,  is  a mere  screen  having  no  relation 
to  the  construction.  Below  the  general  side 
elevation  of  the  bridge  is  given  a section  of  one 
leaf  of  the  opening  portion,  with  the  chamber  into 
which  the  quadrant  and  the  balance  portion  of 
the  leaf  descends  when  the  bridge  is  opened. 
For  further  remarks  see  the  first  article  in  this 
issue. 


NEW  CHURCH,  COCKINGTON,  DEVON. 

The  problem  involved  in  the  design  illustrated 
was  the  provision  of  accommodation  for  600 
persons  at  a cost  of  5,000/.  In  order  to  effect 
this  the  building  has  been  kept  low  and  simple 
and  without  a clearstory,  the  type  of  design 
adopted  being  the  traditional  style  of  the  district. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  a considerable  fall 
in  the  ground  to  place  the  vestries  below  the 
chancel.  It  is  proposed  to  build  the  walls  of 
local  red  limestone  in  coursed  rubble  work,  with 
dressings  of  Doulting  stone.  The  walls  to  be 
plastered  internally,  the  roof  of  the  local  “ cradle  " 
type  with  carved  braces  to  each  common  rafter 
and  moulded  arched  principals  and  purlins.  The 
roof  to  be  in  red  deal,  boarded  and  slated  with 
small  Delabole  slates,  the  windows  to  be  glazed 
with  clear-sanded  sheet-glass,  the  floor  of  stone 
paving  and  wood  blocks,  and  the  seating  chairs. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  5,000/.  without  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tower.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  A. 
Nicholson,  of  London. 

The  design  was  selected  in  an  open  com- 
petition, and,  as  the  editor  of  this  journal  was 
the  assessor  in  this  case,  it  may  be  added 
that  this  design  was  selected,  not  as  being 
the  best  sa}ts  phrase — an  admission  which  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  authors  of  two  designs  of 
exceptional  merit  which  were  among  those  sub- 
mitted—but  as  the  only  good  one  which  could  be 
carried  out  for  the  sum  stipulated  in  the  con- 
ditions ; a point  on  which,  in  our  opinion,  an 
assessor  ought  to  be  inflexible.  It  is  to  Mr. 
Nicholson’s  credit  that  while  designing  a church 
with  special  regard  to  economy,  he  sent  in  an 
estimate  of  its  cost  which  would  bear  investiga- 
tion, which  certainly  was  not  the  case  with  some 
others  of  the  competitors. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 
The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
County  Council  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
County  Hall,  Spring-gardens,  Sir  John  Hutton, 
Chairman,  presiding. 


Eleetrte  Light  at  Hampstead, — The  Finance 
Committee  recommended  that  the  sanction  of  the 
Council  be  given  to  the  borrowing  by  the  Vestry 
of  Hampstead  of  the  sum  of  24,400/.  towards 
defraying  the  cost  of  an  electric  light  installation 
in  that  parish,  on  condition  that  it  was  repaid  by 
instalments  of  principal,  or  principal  and  interest 
combined,  within  a period  of  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Harben  moved  that  the  time  allowed  for 
the  repayment  should  be  forty-two  instead  of 
twenty-five  years. 

Dr.  Collins  seconded  the  amendment,  which 
after  considerable  discussion  was  adopted  by  52 
votes  against  21. 


The  Cojuiition  of  London  Bakehouses. — The 
Council  next  considered  the  adjourned  report 
(which  we  published  last  week,  page  4S1)  of  the 
I’ublic  Health  and  Housing  Committee  with 
reference  to  London  bakehouses.  The  committee 
recommended — 


“ That  the  Council  do  endorse  the  views  expressed 
in  this  report,  and  give  instructions  for  a copy  of 
this  report  and  of  the  medical  officers'  report  to  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  with  a request  that  he  will  take  steps  to 
obtain  an  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  bake- 
houses in  the  manner  here  proposed.” 


Mr.  Cornwall  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
recommendation  : — 


" That  the  Council,  while  concurring  in  the  view 
that  regulations  governing  the  position,  structure, 
and  internal  arrangement  of  bakehouses  should  be 
made  by  the  Council  for  the  whole  of  London,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  licensing  and  supervision  of  bake- 
houses, and  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  Council's 
regulations,  should  remain  with  the  local  sanitary 
authorities,  the  Council  having  power  to  act  in  their 
default  under  section  100  of  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act,  and  accordingly  refers  the  matter 
back  to  the  committee  with  instructions  to  com- 
municate with  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  ask  him  to  propose  an  amendment  in 
the  law  for  the  purpose.” 

Mr.  Moss  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was 
ultimately  adopted. 


SOME  SCULPTURE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

All  the  works  illustrated  in  this  plate  are  from 
the  sculpture  exhibited  this  year  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  except  Mr.  Lucchesi's  “Oblivion” 
which  is  in  the  New  Gallery.  They  are  all 
referred  to  further  in  the  article  on  another  page 
under  the  heading  “Sculpture  at  the  Royal 
Academy.” 

The  three  upper  figures  on  the  plate  are  all  life- 
size  statues;  the  figures  entitled  “Knuckle- 
bones and  “Boy  with  Pegtop,”  are  large 
statuettes,  about  one-third  life-size.  The  design 
for  a knocker  is  the  size  of  a rather  large  knocker 
such  as  might  suit  the  entrance-yard  of  a Paris 
hntel--it  is  too  large  for  an  ordinary  house-door, 
ue  give  It  on  a much  larger  comparative  scale 
than  the  figures,  as  the  detail  is  lather  elaborate 
and  would  be  lost  on  a smaller  scale,  and  more- 
over  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  sculpture  work 
which  has  a more  direct  connexion  with  architec- 
ture. For  the  same  reason  we  gave  Mr.  Schenck’s 
bas-reliefs  last  week  on  a large  scale,  as  they  are 
decorative  sculpture  in  a sense  in  which  the  figures 
Illustrated  this  week  are  not. 


.-\DA.MS  Patent  Sewage  LiFT.-ln  the  section 
given  on  page  487  ante,  the  lower  drain  on  the 
digram  wa^  erroneously  marked  ‘'Sewer  above 
natural  outfall.  It  should  have  been  "Sewer 
below  natural  outfall,”  the  upper  drain  on  the 
lettered,  the  one  "above  natural 
outfall  The  mistake  was  that  of  Messrs.  Adams' 
draughtsman,  not  ours.  ' ■ ' 


Proposed  Strand  Improvement. — The  Improve- 
ments Committee  again  reported  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  Wellington  • street  and  Strand 
improvement.  On  the  5lh  inst.  the  Council 
resolved  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  to  sell  for  32,000/.  the  reversion  to 
the  freehold  property  required  for  widening 
Wellington-street  and  the  Strand  “on  the 
understanding  that  the  reduction  of  the  price 
from  38,760/.  to  the  agreed  sum  of  32,000/.  is 
made  in  lieu  of  a contribution  by  the  Duchy  in 
respect  of  betterment ; and  that  the  solicitor  be 
instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary  agreement 
with  the  Duchy,  provided  that  the  arrangement 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Strand  District  Board 
agreeing  to  contribute  one-fourth  of  the  purchase- 
money.”  The  Committee  reported  that  the 
Duchy  had  written  refusing  to  be  a party  to  the 
“ understanding  ” in  question,  and  that  the  Strand 
District  Board  had  written  declining  to  make  the 
suggested  contribution.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Committee  recommended  that  the 
resolution  of  the  5th  inst.  should  be  rescinded, 
and  that  the  Council  should  decide  to  effect  the 
purchase,  and  carry  out  the  improvement  without 
regard  to  the  above-stated  conditions. 

Mr.  Torrance  moved  “That  the  Council  is  not 
prepared  to  depart  from  the  conditions  with  regard 
to  the  recognition  of  betterment  and  of  a local 
contribution  set  out  in  the  resolution  of  June  5 ; 
and  instructs  the  Committee  accordingly.” 

Dr.  Collins  seconded  the  amendment,  which, 
on  a division,  was  adopted  by  50  votes  against  38. 

Non-Union  Labour.—ln  reply  to  Mr.  Cohen, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Ward  (Chairman  of  the  Works  Com- 
mittee) said  he  had  seen  the  statement  in  the 
Press  that  a man  who  had  sought  employment  in 
the  Works  Department  had  been  told  by  the 
foreman  that  he  could  not  be  taken  on  unless  he 
belonged  to  the  Building  Trade  Federation.  The 
foreman,  however,  denied  that  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  allegation.  Other  statements  of  a 
similar  character  had  been  made,  but  as  they  were 
still  being  investigated  he  could  not  absolutely 
deny  them  at  that  moment.  His  Committee  had 
on  the  previous  day  received  a deputation  of  the 
Free  Labour  Association,  and  the  members  of  the 
deputation  withdrew  the  suggestion  that  non- 
union men  were  refused  employment  by  the 
Council,  and  admitted  that  a number  of  rpen  who 


belonged  to  no  trade  organisation  were  in  its 
employment. 

Proposed  Nesv  Asylum. — The  adjourned  report 
of  the  Asylums  Committee  in  reference  to  a 
proposed  new  asylum  was  submitted,  the  Com- , 
mittee  recommending : — 

"That  in  accordance  with  section  239  of  the- 
Lunacy  Act,  1890,  we  be  now  authorised  to  provide  ; 
the  sixth  asylum,  .and  subject  to  the  usual  estimate  1 
being  submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Finance ; 
Committee,  to  incur  a preliminary  expenditure  ofi 
2,000/.” 


Mr.  McDougall,  in  commenting  on  the  great : 
cost  of  Claybuiy  Asylum,  a pl.ace  which,  he  said, : 
was  much  too  ornamental  and  sumptuous,  said  he  1 
wished  to  move  as  an  amendment  that,  instead  ofi 
obtaining  plans  and  estimates  for  the  new  asylum  i 
in  the  manner  proposed,  they  should  obtain  the  1 
services  of  a man  who  should  be  under  their 
control,  to  visit  existing  asylum  buildings  for  the  1 
purpose  of  seeing  the  good  and  bad  points  ofi 
those  buildings.  The  good  points  could  then  be . 
incorporated  in  the  plans  for  their  proposed  new 
building.  The  services  of  such  a man  would  be  ; 
required  even  after  this,  the  sixth,  asylum  was: 
erected,  for  it  was  calculated  that  a new  asylum  1 
would  be  required  about  every  three  or  fouri 
years. 

Mr.  Beachcroft  seconded  the  amendment,  buti 
the  consideration  of  the  question  was  adjourned  j 
until  next  week.  The  Council  adjourned  at  half-l 
past  seven  o'clock. 


COM  PE  TITIONS. 

Baths  and  Wasii-houses,  Marylebone-i 
ROAD,  N.W. — The  competition  for  baths  and; 
wash-houses,  Marylebone-road,  N.W.,  has  just: 
been  decided  as  follows: — ist  premiated  design,  t 
100/.,  Mr.  John  Johnson,  9,  (Jueen  Victoria-: 
street,  Mansion  House,  E.C. ; 2nd  premiated- 
design.  60/.,  Mr.  A.  Saxon  Snell,  22,  South- i 
ampton  Buildings,  Chancery-lane,  W.C.  ; 3rd  ! 
premiated  design,  40/.,  Messrs.  Ardron  & Cheers,  ^ 
39,  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  Mr.  Charles:] 
Barry,  of  Westminster  Chambers,  was  the 
assessor. 

“Park”  Fever  IIosrital. — Mr.  Edwin  T. 
Hall,  whose  plan  obtained  the  first  premium  in 
the  recent  competition  for  this  hospital,  has  been 
duly  appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  as  the  architect  to  carry  out  the  work. 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  plan  is  an  exception- 
ally good  one  as  a combination  of  separation  in 
disposition  of  the  wards  with  concentration  in 
working.  • 

Asylum,  Winwick,  Lancashire. — The  com- 
petition for  the  Winwick  Asylum,  Lancashire, 
has  resulted  as  follows; — 1st  Premiated  Design, 
Messrs.  Giles,  Gough,  & Trollope,  28,  Craven- 
street,  London,  W.C.  ; 2nd,  Mr.  G.  T.  Iline, 
35,  Parliament-street,  London,  S.W.  ; and  3rd, 
Messrs.  Henry  Crisp  & Oatley,  27,  Clare-street, 
Bristol. 

Schools,  Llangibby,  Newport,  Mon. — 
The  result  of  the  competition  for  schools  for  eighty 
children  at  Llangibby  has  just  been  made  known. 
The  first  premiated  design  is  by  Mr.  W.  II. 
Dashwood  Caple,  i,  St.  John’s-square,  Cardiff; 
and  the  second  is  by  A.  Castings,  8,  Craig’s-court, 
London,  S.W. 


The  Building  Trades  Federation. — The 
second  annual  demonstration  and  mass  meeting  of 
the  London  Building  Trades  Federation  was  held 
on  the  24th  inst.  in  Hyde  Park.  A procession  was 
formed  on  the  Thames  Embankment  shortly  before 
p.m.,  in  which  trade  unions  and  societies  con- 
nected with  the  building  trades  took  part.  The  pro- 
cession left  the  Embankment  soon  after  3 p.m.,  and 
marched  by  way  of  Great  George-street,  Birdcage- 
walk,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  and  Grosvenor- 
place  to  Hyde  Park,  where  five  waggons  served  the 
jurpose  of  platforms.  At  No.  i platform  Mr.  J. 
iatcbelor  (genera!  secretary  of  the  Operative  Brick- 
layers' Society)  presided  ; at  No.  2,  Mr.  A.  Otley 
(general  secretary  National  Association  of  Operative 
Plasterers) ; No.  3,  Mr.  A.  Humphrey  (general 
secretary  Navvies'  Union);  No.  4,  Mr.  W.  Steven- 
son (general  secretary  United  Builders'  Labourers' 
Union):  No.  5,  Mr.  E.  C.  Gibbs  (general  secretary 
Amalgamated  Society  of  House  Decorators  and 
Painters).  The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  at  each  platform: — “That  this 
mass  meeting  of  building  trade  workers  considers 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  return  of  members  of 
the  building  trades  on  all  local  and  municipal  bodies 
within  the  London  district  to  press  forward  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  of 
June,  1892,  by  the  insertion  of  the  trade  union  clauses 
in  all  contracts ; and,  further,  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  use  every  legitimate  means  at  our  disposal  for  the 
direct  employment  of  labour,  under  trade  union  con- 
ditions, by  all  local  and  municipal  bodies." 


i 30,  1894. 
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CIRCE”;  Bertram  Maukhmj 


BOY  WITH  PEG-TOP":  E.  Roscoe  Mullins. 
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Speeches  attd  Addresses  o[  Edward  IJenry, 
Fiflcenlh  Earl  of  Derby.  Selected  and  Edited 
by  Sir  T.  H,  Sanderson,  K.C.B.,  and  E.  S. 
Koscoe.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  S:  Co. 
1894. 

HE  greater  part  of  these  volumes  naturally 
deals  with  subjects  which  are  foreign 
to  our  columns.  They  are  brought 
within  our  scope,  however,  by  the  fact  that 
the  speeches  reported  in  them  touch  occa- 
sionally upon  sanitary  and  artistic  subjects. 
In  the  first  volume,  for  instance,  we  find  one 
“Hospitals,”  another  on  “The  Restoration  of 
Ancient  Buildings  ” ; others  touch  on  “Sanitary 
Questions,”  on  “The  Purchase  of  Railways  by 
the  State,”  and  (in  the  second  volume)  there  is 
even  an  address  on  “Art,”  and  another  on  the 
not_  quite  unrelated  subject  of  “The  Smoke 
Nuisance.”  The  late  Lord  Derby  was  a man  of 
very  wide  interests  and  sympathies,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  what  were  his  ideas  on 
these  several  important  subjects.  On  the  question 
of  hospitals  Lord  Derby’s  most  trenchant  saying 
is  that  of  all  human  institutions  a well-managed 
hospital  is  the  least  liable  to  abuse  ; “ no  one  who 
has  been  treated  for  a broken  leg  ever  wishes  to 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
cured  ” ; an  argument  for  the  support  of  hospitals 
which  is  obvious  enough,  but  has  not  always  been 
so  effectively  stated.  The  short  speech  on  “ the 
restoration  of  ancient  buildings  ” (so  named  in  the 
list  of  contents,  though  in  the  body  of  the  work  it 
IS  entitled  on  the  “preservation”  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  is  a rather  different  thing),  is  a 
somewhat  curious  appeal  made  in  connexion  with 
the  meeting  in  1870  “to  promote  the  restoration 
of  Chester  Cathedral,” on  the  ground  that  “of  all 
memorials  of  antiquity,  architectural  work  is  the 
most  durable  and  that  upon  which  there  can  be 
the  least  of  either  deception  or  mistake” ; therefore, 
the  meeting  addressed  were  encouraged  to 
^bscribe  towards  the  object  of  making 
Chester  Cathedral  a complete  deception,  and  of 
altering  it  from  a genuine  second-class  Medueval 
cathedral,  in  a rather  dilapidated  state,  to  a 
modern  church  with  the  stamp  of  Scott  upon  it, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  exterior  is  concerned.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  here  that  at  which  the  cynical 
smile  a smile.  The  short  address 
On  Art,”  was  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
School  of  Science  and  Art  at  Oldham,  and 
contains  some  sensible  as  well  as  hopeful  words 
m regard  to  the  unquestionable  increase  in  artistic 
interest  and  perception  in  the  present  day, 
especially  in  relation  to  architecture.  The  short 
address  on  the  mitigation  of  the  smoke  nuisance  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  statements 
of  the  position  that  we  have  read,  in  regard  to 
the  duty  of  each  to  do  what  be  can  to  mitigate 
a nuisance  which  affects  all,  and  the  practical 
wisdoni  of  trying,  before  we  ask  for  more 
legislation,  to  enforce  thoroughly  the  laws 
we  have.  Equally  practical  and  to  the  purpose 
IS  the  remark  in  the  address  on  “Technical 
Education  ” (Preston,  1S89),  that  whereas  facts, 
figures,  or  definitions  may  be  merely  swallowed 
down  or  forgotten,  we  never  lose  what  we  have 
learned  to  do.  “ The  books  read  at  school  leave 
a very  dim  impression  after  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ; but  nobody  who  has  learned  to  ride,  to 
row,  to  swim,  to  skate,  to  play  cricket,  or  to 
speak  a foreign  language,  ever  entirely  forgets  his 
skill. _ ...  I suppose  it  is  the  same  with 
drawing,  with  music,  and  with  all  other  work  in 
which  the  hand  has  a share  as  well  as  the  head.” 
It  would  be  difficult  to  put  the  case  for  technical 
education  in  a more  pithy  manner. 


Lcs  Artistes  Calibres:  Canaletto;  par  Adrien 
Moureau.  Bernard  van  Orley ; par 
Alphonse  Wauters.  Constant  'Eroyon  ; par 
A.  Hustin.  Michel  s'an  Alierevelt  et  son 
gendre : par  Henry  Havard.  Paris: 
Librairie  de  I’Art.  1S94. 

These  are  four  more  of  the  series  of  excellent 
illustrated  biographies  of  artists  published  under 
the  patronage  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  a good  many  have 
been  previously  noticed,  in  our  columns.  The 
most  specially  interesting  to  us  is  the  one  on 
“ Antonio  Canal,  dit  le  Canaletto,”  who  is  treated 
of  in  this  book  mainly  as  a painter  of  Venice,  in 
which  light  no  doubt  he  is  principally  famous  ; 
but  something  might  have  been  said  as  to  his 
work  in  London,  to  which  we  do  not  see  any 
reference.  A considerable  nuniber  of  his  Venetian 
scenes  are  illustrated  in  engravings  which  are 
somewhat  too  rigid  and  precise  in  style  for,the 


nature  of  the  subject ; though  it  may  be  said  that 
Canaletto  himself  was  a rather  hard  and  un- 
imaginative painter,  and  did  not  attempt  much 
beyond  realism.  It  is  this  quality,  as  M.  Moureau 
observes,  that  in  the  present  day  gives  a great 
deal  of  value  to  his  works,  as  the  evidently  con- 
scientious representation  of  architectural  com- 
binations which  have  been  a good  deal  altered  by 
time  and  constructional  changes.  Some  little 
space  is  also  assigned  to  notice  and  illustrations 
of  his  follower  Guardi. 

Troyon  is  a greater  name,  though  the  interest 
of  his  work  is  less  unique  than  that  of  Canaletto. 
No  one,  however,  h.is  been  more  successful  than 
Troyon  in  combining  the  excellences  of  land- 
scape and  cattle  painting,  and  raising  pictures  of 
this  class  into  the  region  of  poetic  sentiment, 
while  his  grand  and  broad  method  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised.  Owing  to  this  quality  his  work 
lends  itself  well  to  illustration  by  engraving,  and 
some  of  the  illustrations,  such  as  that  of  “ Le 
Depart  pour  le  Marche,”  are  excellent.  We  could 
have  wished  that,  as  such  a good  illustration  is 
given  of  his  “ Chien  d’Arret,”  equal  pains  had 
been  taken  with  his  finer  work,  “L’tliil  du 
Maitre,”  exhibited  a good  many  years  ago  in 
London  under  the  title  of  “The  Sheep  Dog”j 
this  is  one  of  the  finest  things  he  ever  painted, 
and  might  well  have  deserved  better  illustration 
than  the  small  and  inadequate  block  devoted  to 
it.  In  general,  liowever,  the  life  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  a very  pleasing  portrait  of  the  artist 
forms  a frontispiece. 

The  life  of  the  Delft  portrait  painter,  Mierevelt, 
is  illustrated  by  a number  of  reproductions  from 
the  fine  set  of  engravings  in  the  Cabinet  des 
Estampes  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nalionale.  This 
study  of  a painter  whose  works  are  not  popularly 
known  in  England  ought  to  interest  English 
readers.  Bernard  van  Orley  of  Brussels,' still 
less  known  here,  was  a decorative  painter  of 
religious  subjects  of  some  importance  in  his  day, 
and  worth  commemorating,  though  we  are 
inclined  to  think  his  biographer  exaggerates  him 
a little.  All  four  of  the  books,  however,  are 
valuable  additions  to  this  admirable  series  of 
biographical  and  illustrative  sketches. 


The  Gods  of  Olympus  : or  Mythology  of  the  Creehs 
and  Romans.  Translated  from  the  twentieth 
edition  of  A.  II.  Petiscus,  by  Katherine  A. 
Raleigh,  with  a preface  by  Jane  E. 
Harrison.  London  : T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
Familiarity  with  the  characters  of  Greek 
mythology  is  indispensable  for  a right  understand- 
ing of  Greek  sculpture  and  vase-painting.  The 
book  translated  by  Miss  Raleigh  has  been 
rendered  more  valuable  for  the  English  reader  by 
two  processes,  of  excision  and  addition  ; passages 
of  mere  theoretical  surmise  (in  which  German 
critics  delight)  being  cut  out,  and  references  to 
authorities  and  illustrative  passages  in  ancient 
poetry  being  added.  The  book  is  largely  illus- 
trated with  reproductions  from  antique  sculpture, 
and  forms  one  of  the  best  and  most  readable  reper- 
tories of  the  subject  which  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  general  reader. 


Elementary  Metal  Work;  A Practical  Manual 
for  Amateurs  and  for  Use  in  Schools.  By 
Charles  Godfrey  Lela.nd.  London  : 
Whittaker  & Co.,  1894. 

This  is  a good  and  suggestive  little  book,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author  seems  so 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  himself,  and  so  con- 
vinced that  he  is  an  important  pioneer  in  artistic 
education,  that  he  really  leaves  little  for  us  to  say. 
The  practical  processes  of  treating  metals  are 
well  described,  and  the  designs  given  as  examples 
are  many  of  them  very  good,  especially  those 
dealing  with  the  simpler  forms  of  work  (“  making 
rings  and  curves  into  objects,”  &c.).  We  do  not 
know  whether  we  should  be  quite  so  pleased 
with  all  the  rest  as  the  author  seems  to  be, 
but_  they  are  above  the  average  of  text-book 
designs.  In  regard  to  stencilling,  by  the  way, 
we  were  certainly  not  aware  that  the  gaps  in 
the  painting  left  by  the  “ties”  of  stencil  “are 
generally  painted  out  after  the  colouring.”  We 
have  never  known  such  a practice  in  good  work  ; 
and  if  indulged  it  is  a great  mistake.  Stencil 
work  should  appear  as  such,  and  the  stencil  plates 
be  so  designed  as  to  have  a good  effect  without 
any  subsequent  finishing  up.  Therein  consists 
the  true  art  of  stencil  decoration. 


Wood  Cai-vings  from  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Edited  by  Eleanor  Rowe,  Folio 
V.  London  : Sutton  & Co. 

_ This  is  another  portfolio  of  the  excellent  selec- 
tion of  photographs  from  wood  carvings  in  the 


South  Kensington  Museum,  edited  by  the 
manager  of  the  School  of  Art  Wood  Carving.  It 
contains  a number  of  very  fine  examples  of 
Renaissance  woodwork,  mostly  French  and 
Italian.  There  is  no  plate  that  is  not  of 
interest,  but  we  may  mention  especially  the  fine 
female  figure  (French  work)  : holding  a heart, 
shown  in  two  positions  ; and  the  Spanish 
cabinet  shown  in  the  two  succeeding  plates,  an 
admirable  and  very  unusual  piece  of  design. 


Selections  of  Ornamental  Ironwork,  from  the 
Collection  recently  acquired  for  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  Arts  Co.,  Derby. 
This  is  a portfolio  of  admirable  photographs, 
taken  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Simmonds, 
Art  Director  the  Arts  Company  of  Derby,  from 
various  examples  of  ancient  ironwork  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  They  form  a useful 
and  interesting  collection  of  examples  of  ancient 
ironwork,  most  of  which  require  no  explanation 
as  to  style  or  object ; at  the  same  time  we  may 
point  out  that  a portfolio  of  illustrations  such  as 
this  is  much  more  useful  and  convenient  if  the 
description  and  date  (as  far  as  known)  appeals  at 
the  foot  of  the  plates,  instead  of  a mere  number 
reference  to  some  separate  catalogue  or  index, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  portfolio  sent  to  us. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 

Messrs.  Cromi’ton  & Fawkes,  of  Chelms- 
ford, send  us  their  illustrated  catalogue  of  horti- 
cultural buildings  and  healing  apparatus.  Many 
of  the  illustrations  are  photogiaphs  from  executed 
works  ; to  which  are  added  practical  sections  of 
v.irious  types  of  conservatory  and  plant-house, 

and  detailsofhcating  apparatus. From  Messrs. 

T.  R.  Boote  we  have  a large  illustrated  catalogue 
of  tile-floors  shown  in  colour,  with  a variety  of 
designs,  all  of  which  however  are  of  the  class  of 
arrangements  of  geometrical  patterns,  mostly 
employing  squares  and  diamond  shapes,  which 
arise  naturally  out  of  the  character  of  the 
material.  There  is  a certain  sameness  about 
these,  but  they  represent  the  class  of  pattern  best 

suited  for  floor-tiling. From  Messrs.  John 

Hocking  & Sons  we  have  a catalogue  of  grates 
and  ranges,  various  forms  of  stove,  flushing 

cisterns,  gutters,  &c.  The  “ Continental 

Traveller,”  the  official  time  book  and  guide  of 
the  “International  Sleeping-Car  Company,” 
contains  a number  of  time-tables  and  information 
as  to  fares,  &c.,  for  Continental  travelling. 


(EolTC6pon^cllCc. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder. 


SEWER  AND  DRAIN  VENTILATION. 

Sir, — My  letter  on  page  447  of  your  issue  of  the  9th 
inst.  was  written  before  I attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Engineers 
at  Torquay,  reported  in  the  same  number,  and  I 
was  not  then  aware  that  the  discussion  at  Torquay 
would  turn  upon  the  above  subject.  As  I expected, 
I have  incurred  the  condemnation  which  Mr. 
Buchan  reserves  for  all  who  differ  from  him,  but  I 
have  no  desire  for  “ notoriety  ” and  only  want  this 
question  discussed  without  prejudice  upon  a 
broader  basis  than  that  of  the  individual  drain 
owner,  to  whose  selfish  instincts  the  idea  of  being 
‘ ' cut  off  from  the  sewer  " appeals  so  strongly. 

It  has  always  been  contended  by  the  advocates  of 
“interceptors"  that  they  are  no  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  sewage  from  the  house  drain,  but  they  admit 
that  they  interfered  with  the  ventilation  of  the 
sewers,  and  fall  back  on  the  “dog-in-the-manger” 
principle  that  the  sewers  belong  to  the  authorities, 
who  must  ventilate  them  as  best  tliey  can  without 
help  from  the  house-drains.  I have  always  con- 
tended that  the  sewers  and  drains  form  one  com- 
plete system,  both  for  removal  of  sewage  and  for 
ventilation,  and  the  individual  owner  should  assist, 
and  not  obstruct,  their  free  use  for  either  purpose, 
it  being  to  his  own  advantage  to  do  so. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  both  drains  and  sewers  should  be  laid  to  the 
best  possible  gradients,  free  from  all  unnecessary 
obstructions,  and  be  provided  with  efficient  flushing 
apparatus  in  order  to  reduce  the  sewer  and  drain  air 
to  a standard  of  quality  which  can  be  easily  and 
safely  dealt  with  by  free  ventilation  properly  applied. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  united  action  between 
drain-owners  and  the  authorities. 

The  drains  discharge  intermittently,  but  being 
numerous,  and  in  the  aggregate  about  four  times  the 
lengthof  the  sewers  to  which  they  are  connected,  cause 
a continuous  flow  through  the  sewers,  but  the  amount 
of  this  flow  varies  considerably  during  each  twenty- 
four  hours  ; about  half  the  daily  flow  is  discharged 
during  the  six  hours  from  9 a.m.  till  3 p.m.,  while 
the  minimurn  flow  occurs  between  midnight  and 
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6a.ra.  ; these  fluctuations  alone  cause  a displace- 
ment, or  slow  breathing  action  of  the  sewer-air,  and 
if,  in  addition,  rain  occurs,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a 
system  of  sewers  to  run  both  one-third  and  two- 
thirds  full  within  six  hours  or  less,  thereby  displacing 
nearly  the  whole  aerial  contents.  The  displaced 
sewer-air,  be  it  good  or  bad,  tnitst  find  vent  some- 
where outside  the  sewer,  and  its  quality  depends, 
firstly,  on  the  amount  of  deposit  in  the  drains  and 
sewers ; and.  secondly,  upon  the  amount  and  cha- 
racter of  the  ventilation  ; the  amount  of  deposit  in 
turn  depends  upon  the  gradients,  the  obstructions, 
and  the  amount  of  flushing,  natural  or  artificial. 

The  sewer-air  has  a natural  tendency  to  rise 
against  the  crown  of  the  sewer  independently  of  the 
vertical  compression  by  the  rise  of  sewage,  but 
the  velocity  of  flow  of  the  latter  causes  friction 
between  the  surfaces  of  air  and  water  in  contact, 
and  therefore  more  or  less  of  the  sewer  air  always 
follows  the  flow  dinun  the  sewer  as  the  velocity 
increases  or  decreases,  but  the  friction  of  the  air 
against  the  crown  of  the  sewer  acts  as  a drag,  and  in 
a very  large  sewer  it  is  possible  to  have  two  currents 
of  air  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time,  one 
above  the  other. 

The  tendency  to  motion  is  increased  or  diminished 
by  numerous  natural  causes,  such  as  variations  of 
pressure,  and  temperature,  of  the  outer  air,  and  the 
action  of  the  wind  upon  openings  in  the  drains  and 
sewers. 

The  flow  in  the  sewers  being  continuously  in  one 
direction,  is  usually  sufficiently  strong,  in  all  ordinarv 
sewers,  to  carry  a large  proportion  of  the  sewer  air 
with  it,  and  this  being  the  most  permanent  factor  in 
the  problem,  the  ventilation  should  be  arranged  in 
harmony  with  it.  Every  discharge  from  the  house- 
drains  accelerates  this  motion  by  driving  the  drain- 
air  before  it  into  the  sewers  in  the  direction  of  the 
flow,  but  immediately  the  discharge  from  the  drain 
ceases,  the  sewer-air  enters  the  length  of  drain 
between  the  sewer  and  the  "interceptor”  and 
stagnates  there,  if  the  latter  is  not  ventilated 
on  the  sewer  side,  and  as  the  sewage  rises 
in  the  sewer  the  stagnant  air  is  forced  through 
the  "interceptor,"  and  out  through  the  soil-pipe 
ventilator  shaft,  the  bubbles  of  sewer  air  passing 
the  "interceptor"  much  in  the  same  way  that 
the  bubble  of  air  in  a spirit  level  travels  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

On  passing  under  a street-grating  at  a man-hole 
or  lamp-hole,  in  the  absence  of  any  contrary 
influence,  the  sewer  air  will  pass  up  it  also  to  escape 
the  drag  of  the  flowing  sewage. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  but  more  especially 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  nearly  every  town  in 
England  of  any  importance,  has  been  sewered,  or 
re-sewered,  by  experts  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  natural  features  of  the  district,  to  give  the 
sewers  the  best  possible  gradients,  with  special 
arrangements  for  flushing  those  which  are  known 
to  be  unavoidably  flat-graded  ; and  also  during  the 
last  twenty  years  a large  number  of  house  drains 
have  been  constructed,  or  re-constructed,  by  other 
experts  who  have  introduced  a legalised  obstruc- 
tion in  the  form  of  an  unventilated  trap,  called  an 
"interceptor,"  which  produces  what  is  practically 
a back  fall  of  2 in.  in  its  length  of  2 ft.,  and  to 
overcome  this  obstacle  they  waste,  in  vain,  3 in.  of 
the  fall  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of  the  drain 
above  the  " interceptor;"  the  result  is,  that 
the  latter  retains  35  per  cent,  of  the  solid 
matter  passing  it,  and  also,  to  quote  from  a 
recent  circular  issued  by  a company  who  manu- 
facture these  traps,  that  "stoppages  frequently 
occur,  and  entirely  fill  the  (disconnecting)  chamber, 
and  it  is  either  necessary  to  pump  or  bale  out  the 
sewage  before  an  entrance  can  be  obtained  to 
unstop  the  drain." 

The  experiments  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  are  all 
the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
specially  undertaken  to  show  the  obstruction  caused 
by  the  "Interceptor,"  but  it  was  only  the  last  of 
three  points  considered,  viz.  : The  effect  of  the  flush 
in  removing  solid  matters  from  50  ft.  of  6-in.  drain, 
laid  with  a gradient  of  i in  40,  was  as  follows 


Drain  i in  40. 

In  Closet 
Trap. 

In  Drain. 

In 

Interceptor. 

2- gal.  Flush,  retained.. 

3- gal.  Flush,  retained.. 

5 

14 

4 

35  percent. 
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The  amount  retained  in  the  straight  drain,  if  not 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  interceptor  at  the  end 
of  It,  was  the  result  of  a bad  form  of  closet-pan  and 
trap  at  its  commencement,  as  will  be  seen  on  refer- 
ring to  the  figures  given  for  the  50  ft.  of  6-in.  drain 
laid  with  a gradient  of  i in  30— that  is,  with  5 in. 
more  fall  in  the  length  than  the  i in  40,  the  closet- 
trap  retained  the  same  percentage  in  both  cases,  but 
the  drain  figures  were  reduced  in  a much  greater 
ratio  than  those  of  the  interceptor,  as  follows  ; 


Drain  i in  30. 

In  Closet 
Trap. 

In  Drain. 

In 

Interceptor. 

2- gal.  Flush,  retained.. 

3- gal.  Flush,  retained.. 

5 

9 

33  percent. 

The  experts  who  fix  these  interceptors  in  the  house 
drams  don’t  know  how  often  they  cause  a stoppage, 
because,  unless  the  stoppage  is  a serious  one,  the 
head  of  water  accumulating  in  the  disconnecting 


chamber  above  the  trap,  will  probably  clear  it, 
without  the  owner  being  aware  of  the  accident,  but 
should  a serious  stoppage  occur,  the  owner,  having  a 
wholesome  dread  of  further  expense,  does  not 
trouble  the  e.xpert  again,  but  sends  for  an  intelligent 
labourer  or  ‘ ‘ handy  man  " to  clear  it. 

The  practice  at  Torquay  .of  ventilating  the  sewer 
side  of  the  interceptor  is  a great  concession,  and,  as 
I said  at  the  meeting  in  reply  to  a question  by  the 
President,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  condition 
under  which  interceptors  should  be  allowed  to  be 
fixed,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  are 
obstructions  which  cause  deposit,  manufacture  sewer 
gas,  and  throw  an  unfair  and  unnecessary  amount 
of  work  and  consequent  discredit  on  the  ventilation. 

No  doubt  the  excellent  gradients  obtainable  at 
Torquay  for  the  house-drains  to  a certain  extent 
discount  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  interceptors, 
and  I daresay  the  death-rates,  both  ordinary  and 
zymotic,  are  low,  although  unfortunately  neither 
were  given  in  Mr.  Garrett’s  paper. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  fine  climate  and  other 
natural  advantages  of  Torquay,  not  to  mention  the 
persuasive  powers  of  the  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr. 
Garrett,  that  the  good  people  of  Torquay,  after 
being  legally  compelled  to  put  in  more  than  2,000 
interceptors,  at  a cost  of  say  at  least  1,000/.,  have, 
without  any  legal  obligation  to  do  so,  erected  2,000 
or  more  duplicate  shafts  on  the  sewer  side  of  the 
interceptor,  at,  say,  a cost  of  another  3.000/.  more, 
to  enable  the  ventilation  to  minimise  the  dangers  of 
the  obstructions  caused  by  the  said  " interceptors.” 

Your  correspondent  " Sanitas  ” should  read  my 
letter  again,  be  lias  mis-read  it. 

The  drain  defects  mentioned  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Sutler  would  be  equally  dangerous,  interceptor,  or 
no  interceptor,  and  do  not  aftect  the  argument  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  continuous  grating,  he 
suggests,  over  the  sewers  in  the  street  would  be  a 
very  good  way  of  filling  them  with  road  dirt,  but 
what  is  wanted  is,  to  reduce  the  street  gratings  to  a 
minimum,  both  in  numbers  and  size  of  openings,  in 
order  that  the  velocity  of  the  air  entering  them 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  being  reversed. 

Mr.  Grantham  is  a well-known  engineer,  and  is 
apparently  on  my  side,  but  is  a little  bit  shy  of 
saying  so.  It  would  be  interesting  if  he  would  kindly 
give  further  particulars  upon  the  subject  as  it  is 
treated  in  Memphis,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee  is  an  able  and  courteous 
opponent,  who  is  anxious  like  myself  to  arrive  at 
the  truth.  I have  already  partly  answered  him,  but 
as  regards  4-in.  drains  as  compared  with  6-in.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Sanitary  Institute  experi- 
ments include  a series  with  a 4-in.  drain,  but  they 
do  not  compare  favourably  with  the  6-in.  The  4-in. 
may  be  theoretically  sufficient,  but  in  practice  I 
prefer  a 6-in.  main  drain  with  4-in.  branches. 

Mr.  Ernest  Van  Putten,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  shows 
that  the  absence  of  interceptors  at  Lewisham  has 
certainly  done  no  harm,  and  has  not  been  attended 
by  the  direful  results  predicted  by  Mr.  Buchan,  or 
the  death-rate  would  not  be  so  low  as  12.4  per  1,000, 
and  I am  much  obliged  to  him  for  such  a strong 
argument  in  my  favour. 

I may  also  quote  the  case  of  Frankfort-on-Maine, 
one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  Germany,  sewered  by 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Gordon,  C.  E. , twenty-five 
years  ago  on  this  principle,  but  on  his  removing  to 
Leicester  he  was  fettered  by  the  by-laws  in  force 
there,  and  obliged  to  adopt  the  interceptor,  although 
he  by  no  means  look  it  for  granted  as  so  many 
people  do  on  that  account. 

The  fact  is  that  a good  " wash-£t'OTi'«  ” pan  and 
trap  closet,  with  a soil  pipe  ventilated  4 in.  diameter, 
is  a much  more  perfect  barrier  than  Mr.  Buchan  and 
others  would  have  us  believe,  for  it  ntnu  keeps  out 
the  cumulative  results  of  the  35  per  cent,  of  solids 
deposited  in  the  "interceptor,”  plus  the  sewer  gas 
which  is  returned  at  frequent  intervals  through  the 
" interceptor,"  from  the  unventilated  length  of  drain 
between  it  and  the  sewer,  and  if  it  will  do  all  this, 
What  is  the  use  of  the  " interceptor  ” ? I say,  none 
at  all,  it  is  a useless,  costly,  and  dangerous  obstruc- 
tion, and  should  be  abolished. 

June  25,  1894.  R.  Read, 

City  Surveyor,  Gloucester. 


MR.  NORMAN  SHAW’S  SYSTEM  OF 
HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 

Sir. — Being  interested  in  town  property  drained 
on  this  plan  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  having  had 
to  modify  in  various  ways  its  details  to  suit  ob- 
jections of  tenants,  and  anticipating  notices  from  the 
sanitaiy  department  of  one  South  London  parish 
requiring  its  entire  removal,  I think  it  would  be  of 
general  interest  if  some  of  your  readers  would  give 
their  experience  upon  the  subject,  and  afford  infor- 
mation as  to  what  extent  it  is  being  superseded, 
upon  notices  such  as  I refer  to,  by  vent-pipes,  upon 
the  system  required  by  the  T^ondon  County  Council 
by-laws. 

The  ruthless  way  in  which  orders  are  made  for 
the  latest  ideas  in  the  Sanitary  catalogues  to  be 
adopted  and  applied  to  small  and  poor  property 
upon  the  most  trivial  allegation  of  defect,  is  a serious 
matter  for  the  parties  interested,  and  a year’s 
accounts  show  often  no  credit  balance. 

The  matter  is  one  which  will  bear  discussion  in 
your  columns. 

June  27.  E.  W.  Hudson. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCII 
AND  TRADES’  UNIONS. 

Sir, — I trust  you  will  afford  me  space  to  ansv 
Mr.  Holloway’s  letter,  which  appeared  in  your  1: 
issue,  and  in  order  to  prove  the  statements  which 
made  concerning  Mr.  Moore’s  experiences  at  l 
Works  Department  of  the  London  County  Count 
I am  enclosing  herewith  a copy  of  his  signed  a 
attested  statement,  the  original  of  which  can  be  se 
at  any  time  at  this  office.  Mr.  Moore  wou 
certainly  have  attended  the  deputation,  but  w 
unable  to  leave  bis  post,  as  he  was  that  day  expet 
ing  the  visit  of  the  surveyors  of  the  works  on  whi 
he  is  general  foreman. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  personal  feeling 
my  remarks  at  Foresters’  Hall,  the  very  reverse  w 
the  case,  as  Mr.  Holloway  bad  treated  my  inquiri 
in  a courteous  spirit,  and  I purposely  referred 
this  on  the  evening  in  question. 

F.  J.  Rogers. 

***  See  our  Note  on  page  494. 


HOSPITAL  SUNDAY  FUND. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a she 
leader  in  your  paper  of  the  t6th  inst.  commentit 
on  the  expenses  incurred  in  raising  and  distributir 
the  money  collected  on  Hospital  Sunday. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  of  the  artic 
did  not  make  some  inquiries  at  the  office,  when  tl 
questions  raised  would  undoubtedly  have  bet 
answered  to  his  satisfaction. 

1,900/.  was  retained  at  the  Bank  of  England  fi 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  monthly  expenses  f< 
surgical  appliances  during  the  coming  year,  1,883 
4s.  6d.  having  been  appropriated  in  this  way  i 
1893.  More  than  half  of  the  1,600/.  expenses  is  pai 
away  for  rent,  advertisements,  printing,  and  postage 
the  remainder  is  paid  to  a secretary,  two  permanei 
clerks,  and  for  occasional  extra  assistance.  Befoi 
the  distribution  is  determined,  inquiries  have  to  t 
made  in  almost  every  case,  and  the  general  corn 
spondence  is  rarely  less  than  fifty  letters  per  da^ 
The  managers  of  the  Fund  have  always  prided  then 
selves  on  the  economy  of  the  administration,  whic 
a detailed  investigation  would  undoubtedly  justify. 

Sydney  H.  Waterlow, 

1 'ice-President. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir, — Would  you  kindly  allow  me  a short  space  i 
your  valuable  paper  to  express  my  views  wit 
regard  to  the  recent  Science  and  Art  Departmer 
Examination  in  " Honors  Building  Construction, 
held  in  May.  It  is  evident  that  this  year  wa 
practically  a mere  race  in  draughtsmanship,  an 
only  those  who  fortunately  scrambled  through  th 
whole  eight  questions  were  asked  to  sit  at  the  fim 
examination. 

Now  I contend  that  no  intimation  was  give 
beforehand  of  the  necessity  of  answering  the  whol 
number  of  questions,  but  on  the  contrary  we  were  le 
to  believe  by  the  instructions  on  the  examinatio 
paper  that  more  marks  could  be  gained  by  " fu 
and  correct"  answers  to  the  questions  atlempte 
than  by  incompletely  answering  the  full  numbei 
Numbers  doubtlessly  acted  on  this  advice,  an 
although  the  questions  themselves  presented  n 
difficulty,  by  trying  to  fully  and  carefully  answt 
each  question  they  attempted,  were  preventei 
through  want  of  time  from  attempting  more  lha 
six  or  seven,  which  in  previous  years  had  bee 
sufficient  to  secure  a pass. 

As  this  subject  has  a very  wide  range,  and  n 
small  amount  of  work  is  entailed  in  working  it  up 
I think  that  some  little  consideration  might  b 
shown  to  the  candidates  in  order  that  they  migfc 
run  no  risk  of  failing  through  working  unde 
misleading  directions. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  this  insertion,  • 
beg  to  subscribe  myself 

" One  ok  Those  Misled." 


ITbc  Stubcnt’6  Column. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PHYSICAl 
PROPERTIES  OF  BUILDING 
STONES.— XXVI. 

SANDSTONES — ( Conlinucd). 

nllE  vicinity  of  Hexham,  Northumberland 
is  noted  for  its  sandstones.  Th 
Gunnerton  Quarry,  Barrasford,  situates 
in  the  Yoredale  Series,  yields  a light  yellow  ston 
of  fine  grain  and  medium  hardness,  and  Purdovai 
Quarry,  near  Fourstones,  gives  us  a yellow 
medium-grained  stone.  Near  Bellingham,  in  th 
same  county,  the  Cragg  Quarry,  likewise  pro; 
duces  a yellow  stone,  fine-grained  and  very  hard 
and  apparently  of  great  durability ; whilst  ai 
Doddington  Quarry,  near  Wooler,  the  Calcifcroui 
Sandstone  (a  member  of  the  Carboniferous  Series 
is  of  a pink  tint,  hard  and  very  compact,  also  I 
good  material  so  far  as  its  weathering  qualitie 
are  concerned. 


June  30,  1894.] 
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Durham  possesses  many  sandstones,  those 
raised  at  Baxton  Bank,  Marwood,  and  Shipley 
yielding  good  flags. 

Yorkshire  sandstones  are  amongst  the  most 
noted  of  building  materials  quarried  in  England. 
On  former  occasons  we  have  described  in  some 
detail  those  coming  from  Scotgate  Ash  * {Pateley 
Bridge)  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Halifax,  t The 
former  locality  produces  a great  variety  of  stone, 
but  the  six  following  are  the  most  important 
kinds : — 

1.  Green  Crag.  A laminated  dark  greenish 
brown  stone  with  minute  specks,  used  principally 
for  window-heads,  sills,  coping,  &c. 

2.  White  Crag.  Compact,  light  brown  stone, 
similarly  speckled,  used  for  landings,  steps, 
paving,  &c. 

3.  Bottom  Bed.  Rather  more  micaceous,  used 
also  for  monumental  purposes. 

4.  Block  Stone.  Fine-grained,  brown,  largely 
used  for  the  better  class  of  masonry  and  for 
monuments. 

5.  Rag.  Laminated,  with  layers  of  mica,  suit- 
able for  bases,  iS:c. 

6.  Grit  Stone.  Coarse-grained,  with  clear 
transparent  quartz  grains,  principally  used  for 
dock  walls  and  cheaj>  masonry. 

The  quarries  described  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Halifax  included  the  Northowram,  Hipperholmc, 
Lightclifi'e  (Hill  Top),  Lightcliffe  (Harley  Head), 
Soulhowram,  Brighouse,  Rastrick,  Elland  Lower 
Edge  and  Upper  Edge  and  Barkisland.  Other 
quarries  in  Yorkshire  are  at  Castlefields,  Clayton, 
Guide  Moor  (Allerton),  Idle  Moor,  Landimere, 
Pinfold,  Burterselt,  West  Witton,  and  Stagsfell. 
The  micro-structure  of  these  stones  may  be  sum- 
marised as  follows  : They  are  chiefly  composed 
of  fragments  of  quarlz,  kaolin  and  mica  varying 
in  size  and  bound  together  either  by  some  form  of 
iron,  or  by  silica,  greatly  compacted  by  pressure. 
Many  are  laminated,  the  lamina  consisting  of 
minute  plates  of  mica,  which  determine  the 
general  direction  along  which  the  flags  are  split. 

Lancashire  is  also  very  rich  in  sandstones. 
The  following  is  a list,  compiled  from  official 
sources,  of  quarries  in  the  county  which  come 
within  the  operations  of  the  Metalliferous  Mines 
Act : — 


V.  a ^ C Bispham,  Billinge. 

^ i j Crisp  Delf,  Dalton,  Wigan. 

^ Lawn  Delf,  Upholland,  Wigan. 


* 


Britannia,  Height  End  and  Sand  quarries, 
at  Whitworth,  Manchester. 

Slate  and  Pike  Law,  Plaslingden. 

Farther,  Greenleach,  Turncroft,  Rosehill, 
and  Sough,  near  Darwen. 

Tong  End  Pasture,  Tong  End. 

Schofield  Hey,  near  Whitworth. 

Shawforth  and  Moss,  near  Rochdale. 
Hornclifte,  Crawshaw  Booth,  and  Chapel 
Hill,  near  Rawtenstall, 

Scout,  Waterfoot. 


The  produce  of  the  above  quarries,  in  addition 
to  ordinary  building  stone,  consists  of  flags,  grey 
slate,  and  pavings. 

Other  quarries,  not  coming  within  the  Act 
mentioned,  are  very  numerous,  but  we  may  note 
those  at  Ilarrock  Hill,  which  is  a coarse-grained 
massive  grit  of  grey  and  yellow  tint,  and  over 
100  ft.  in  thickness;  Longridge  Fell,  medium- 
grained yellow  and  grey,  which  has  a good 
reputation ; and  Parbold,  coarse-grained  and 
massive. 

Turning  now  to  the  West  of  England,  we  may 
call  the  student’s  attention  to  our  former  descrip- 
tiont  of  the  horest  of  Dean  quarries,  and  those , 
at  Abercarne,  Newbridge,  Quarella,  and  Llandy- 
ssil.  We  are  able  to  supplement  those  observa- 
tions by  some  particulars  derived  from  a recent 
visit  to  the  “Blue  Pennant”  quarries,  near 
Bristol.  The  district  alluded  to  is  situated  to  the 
north  of  that  city,  and  between  it  and  Mangots- 
field,  and  comprises,  in  all,  seven  large  quarries, 
as  follows Ball's  & Payne’s  Quarries,  French- 
hay,  Swan-lane  tjuarry,  Frenchhay  Quarry, 
Mangotsfield,  Overndale  and  Stanbridge  Quarries. 
About  500  quarrymen  and  masons  are  employed 
on  the  Carboniferous  sandstones  of  the  Bristol 
coalfield. 

The  Top  Quarry,  Fishponds,  is  an  enormous 
working,  about  100  ft.  in  depth,  the  average  size 
of  blocks  being  6 ft.  square  and  from  i ft.  to  3 ft. 
in  thickness. 

The  material  may  be  described  as  a dark  blue- 
black  stone  in  the  quarry,  and  when  built  up  it 
tones  down  to  lighter  grey  tint.s,  which  are  its 
normal  tones  when  quite  dry.  Under  the  micro- 


•  The  Builder,  Dec.  4,  i886.,  p.  836. 
t Ibid.,  March,  1890,  pp.  221,  277. 

X The  Buiider,  Dec.  n,  1886,  pp.  36i,  S94. 


scope,  it  is  seen  to  be  almost  entirely  composed 
of  angular  and  sub-angular  grains  of  quartz,  with 
but  a small  proportion  of  mica  and  kaolinised 
matter.  Here  and  there  is  a slight  trace  of 
siliceous  matrix,  and  some  form  of  iron,  no  doubt 
a carbonate,  is  very  prevalent,  giving  its  colour 
to  the  stone.  Occasionally  (though  not, 
apparently,  confined  to  any  particular  beds)  the 
stone  is  iron-stained,  and,  judging  from  the  con- 
dition of  walls  and  ashlar  in  the  neighbourhood, 
this  is  its  chief  drawback.  As  would  naturally 
be  supposed,  the  joints  are,  in  most  cases,  dis- 
coloured, and,  in  this  particular  quarry,  some  of 
the  blocks  are  red  throughout — though  this  is  not 
in  any  way  detrimental,  except  so  far  as  it  implies 
that  inferior  blocks  may  become  lighter  on  weather- 
ing, which  would  militate  against  any  scheme 
of  colouring.  Taking  the  district  throughout,  the 
stone  may  be  said  to  vary  considerably  in  grain, 
though  the  greater  part  of  it  is  very  fine.  At  the 
Top  quarry  this  sandstone  is  worked  principally 
by  steam  power  ; and  the  crushing  strength  of  an 
average  block,  according  to  Kirkaldy,  is  1001 ‘i 
tons  per  square  foot. 

On  arrival  at  Grant’s  quarry,  Fishponds,  we 
found  an  enormous  opening  about  So  ft.  in 
depth,  with  steam  cranes  to  raise  the  material  and 
steam  saws  to  cut  the  same.  The  whole  of  the 
sandstone  is  of  a blue  tint  and  is  used  for  general 
buihling  and  paving  purposes.  About  60  ft. 
thickness  of  the  stone  is  marketable,  the  upper- 
most 20  ft.  being  only  suitable  for  rough  walling 
and  the  like. 

Ball’s  quarry,  Frenchhay,  though  not  such  a 
large  working  as  the  preceeding,  contains  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  excellent  stone,  about  40  ft. 
in  thickness,  with  an  overburden  of  20  ft.  As  in 
many  other  districts,  the  size  of  the  blocks  is  found 
to_  increase  with  the  depth  of  the  working.  The 
joints  are  frequently  iron-stained,  but  the  stone  is 
of  a deep  blue  colour. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  Pennant  stone 
has  been  quarried  for  centuries.  Except  in  a 
very  few  localities,  it  is  exceedingly  durable,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  its  micro-structure. 
For  our  own  part,  however,  we  prefer  the  lighter 
tinted  sandstones  for  effect  in  ordinary  buildings. 
It  would  do  admirably  for  massive  London 
warehouses  and  the  like. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  our  experiments 
on  certain  sandstones,  selected  from  a number  to 
illustrate  the  variability  of  the  material  in  regard 
to  specific  gravity  and  absorption  of  water  : — 


ponds,  appears  to  be  the  least  absorptive,  though 
it  is  run  very  closely  by  the  Ball’s  (,)uarry  stone, 
and  there  is  probably  little  to  choose  between 
them  in  this  respect.  It  is  quite  clear  that  these 
are  amongst  the  best  building  stones  in  the 
country  for  durability.  The  block  from  Idle  ex- 
perimented with  is  also  not  very'  absorptive, 
though  from  its  rate  of  progression  it  would  appear 
to  be  singularly  retentive.  The  Howley  Park 
stone  behaved  curiously ; it  was  almost  proof 
to  immersions  of  minor  duration,  but  in  the 
course  of  a day  took  in  as  much  as  4'50  per  cent. 
The  <^uarella  “ white  ” also  took  some  time  to 
become  thoroughly  saturated.  Of  the  stones  dealt 
with,  the  “ white”  Grinshill  was  the  most  absorp- 
tive, taking  in  as  much  as  6'94  per  cent,  of  its 
bulk,  whilst  it  has,  for  a sandstone,  a very  low 
specific  gravity  (2 ’04).  The  Scotgate  Ash  stones 
occupy  a median  position  with  a percentage 
absorption  of  3 '91  and  5*04  respectively. 

The  student  will  find  a general  description  of 
the  building  sandstones  of  Ireland  in  the  Builder 
of  March  26,  1892,  p.  237. 

In  concluding  this  series  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  state  that  we  are  quite  aware  of  the 
existence  of  other  quarries  in  England  than  those 
mentioned,  but  we  have  endeavoured  to  include 
all  which  appeared  to  be  of  more  tlian  local 
interest,  and  have  paid  especial  attention  to 
the  limestones  of  the  Jurassic  period  as  yielding 
an  enormous  amount  of  stone  used  for  the 
highest  architectural  purpose;;,  which  were  for  the 
most  part  comparatively  unknown  to  architects 
prior  to  our  investigations.  We  , have  not  dealt 
with  the  sandstones  at  the  same  length,  partly 
because  they  have  been  more  folly  described  (at 
least,  some  of  them)  on  previous  occasions  in  this 
journal,  and  partly  because  our  knowledge  of 
their  micro-structure  is  not  so  complete.  In 
regard  to  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  stones 
we  have  neither  described  nor  illustrated  any 
which  were  not  cut  from  samples  collected  by 
ourselves  at  the  various  quarries  visited,  with  the 
exception  of  the  magnesian  rocks  of  Mansfield 
and  the  Corsehill  stone  from  Dumfries.  The 
experiments  on  the  physical  properties  of  the 
stones  were  carried  out  entirely  on  specimens  also 
obtained  by  ourselves  on  the  spot,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  of  the  sandstones. 
Finally,  we  may  say  that  during  this  lengthy  and 
minute  examination  we  have  passed  in  review 
more  than  350  slices  of  the  stone  under  the 
microscope  ; and  have  attentively  regarded  more 
than  i,Soo  samples  of  stone. 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Bristol  “Blue  Pennant”  sandstone  has  a very  high 
specific  gravity  and  a correspondingly  low  ratio  of 
absorption.  That  from  the  Top  (Quarry,  Fish- 


GENERAL BUILDING  NEWS. 

Keswick  Mortuary  Chapeu,  Norfolk. — The 
old  church  of  All  Saints,  in  this  parish,  which  has 
been  in  ruins  for  upwards  of  250  years,  divine  service 
having  been  last  held  there  in  1602,  and  its  remains, 
principally  consisting  of  part  of  the  round  tower, 
almost  surrounded  by  trees,  is  now  undergoing  a 
partial  renovation  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  a 
mortuary  chapel.  The  restoration  will  proceed 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  old  lines,  the 
principal  works  undertaken  being  thorough  repair 
to  the  tower,  including  new  roof,  windows,  &c. , 
building  new  walls  to  the  nave  on  the  old  foundations 
(which,  even  after  a lapse  of  several  centuries  appear 
on  examination  to  be  sound)  and  covering  the  nave 
roof  with  tiles,  &c.  The  iron  railing  enclosing  the 
churchyartl,  which  has  now  been  re-opened  for 
interments,  was  erected  last  year.  The  work  to  the 
new  mortuary  chapel  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr. 
J.  S.  Smith,  of  Lakenham,  Norwich,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Green,  of 
Norwich,  architect  and  Diocesan  Surveyor. 

Restoration  of  St.  Germa.vs,  Cornwall. — 
Messrs.  Longbottom  & Co.,  of  Leeds,  have  been 
accepted  to  carry  out  the  healing  of  St.  Germans 
Church  by  their  hot-air  system,  and  Messrs.  Lang 
& Son,  of  Liskeard,  are  the  contractors  for  the 
restoration  of  the  church  according  to  designs  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  St.  .\ubyn,  Wadling,  & Luff,  of 
London  and  Devonport. 

Church,  Lambhill,  Lanarkshire.— On  the 
24th  inst.  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes',  Lambhill,  was 
opened.  The  church,  of  which  the  memorial- 
stone  was  laid  on  March  17,  1893,  is  of  red 
sandstone,  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  been 
designed  by  Messrs.  Pugin  & Pugin,  of  London. 
It  is  132  ft.  long  and  57  ft.  broad,  white  the  apex  of 
the  nave  is  56  ft.  in  height,  the  chancel  being  32  ft. 
deep.  The  total  cost  exceeds  6,000/.,  the  church 
being  seated  for  950. 

New  Board  School  at  Miles  Platting. — 
The  memorial  stone  of  a new  Board  School,  in 
Nelson-street,  Miles  Platting,  was  laid  on  the 
i6th  inst.  by  Dr.  Woodcock.  The  new  school  will 
accommodate  456  infants  and  620  boys  and  girls  in 
the  mixed  school,  or  a total  of  1,070.  The  cost, 
ncluding  1,254/.  for  site,  is  estimated  at  12,000/. 
On  the  ground  floor  will  be  located  the  infants' 
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school  and  lower  standards,  and  on  the  upper  floor  the 
higher  grades  of  scholars.  On  each  floor  there 
will  be  a central  hall  112  ft.  long  and  28  ft. 
wide,  surrounded  bv  class-rooms.  The  contractors 
are  Messrs.  W.  A.  Peters  & Sons,  of  Rochdale,  and 
the  work  is  being  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Potts,  Sons,  & 
Pickup,  architects,  Manchester. 

Weslev.xn  Chapel,  Woodside,  Yorkshire. — 
Si.v  memorial-stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Chapei,  in  process  of  erection  at  W'oodside, 
Horsforth,  were  laid  on  the  23rd  inst.  The  archi- 
tects of  the  new  building  are  Messrs.  Fairbank  & 
Wall,  Bradford  and  Otley.  The  style  adopted  is  a 
simple  treatment  of  Gothic,  with  tower  and  spire. 
The  chapel  is  to  be  33  ft.  by  50  ft.,  exclusive  of 
transepts  and  choir.  It  will  seat  315  people.  There 
will  be  two  vestries,  an  organ  chamber,  and  a 
gallery  to  seat  ninety.  The  heating  is  to  be  by 
hot  water  on  the  low-pressure  system,  while 
ventilation  is  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  patent 
air-pump  ventilators.  The  cost  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  estimated  at  1.850/. 

Post  Office,  Bakewell.  Derbvshire. — A I 
new  post  office  has  just  been  built  at  Bakewell.  I 
The  principal  office  on  the  ground  floor  is 
approached  from  the  square  by  a porch.  The  room 
is  20  ft.  by  16  ft.  Facing  Bridge-street  is  the 
telegraph-room,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  facing  the 
Town  Hall,  is  the  sorting-room,  35  ft.  by  15  ft.  At 
the  rear  of  this  is  a workshop  for  the  convenience  of 
the  line  men  and  other  workmen.  On  the  first  floor 
are  the  domestic  rooms,  kitchen,  &c.,  for  the  use  of 
the  postmaster,  and  on  the  th  rd  floor  there  are  bed- 
rooms, bath-room,  lavatories,  &c.  The  pavement  is 
imitation  marble  mosaic  work,  supplied  by  Mr.  J. 
Twigg,  of  Ashford.  Mr.  Thomas  Allsopp  was  the 
contractor  for  the  masonry,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Groom, 
of  the  Bakewell  .Saw  Mills,  for  the  joiners'  work. 
Most  of  the  other  work,  such  as  painting,  plastering, 
plumbing.  &c.,  has  also  been  executed  by  local 
The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  M.  Longsdon, 


Temple  House,  Temple  Avenue. — It  is  satis- 
factory to  note,  says  the  Bat'/y  Graphic,  that  the 
dreary  waste  which  extends  for  some  distance  along 
ffie  Embankment  between  the  Temple  Gardens  and 
Blackfriars  and  the  several  roads  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  is  gradually  becoming  filled  up. 
One  of  the  latest  additions  is  Temple  House,  in 
Temple  .-\veriue,  the  new  premises  of  Messrs.  Horace 
Marshall  & Son.  The  new  building  is  designed  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  is  constructed  of  red  brick  and 
Portland  stone.  It  occupies  a corner  site  with 
too  ft.  frontage  to  Temple  Avenue,  and  30  ft.  to 
Tallis-street.  The  b.asement  and  ground  floor,  con- 
taining an  area  of  nearly  16,000  ft.,  with  hydraulic 
lift,  will_  be  devoted  to  the  general  requirements  of 
the  business  as  publishers  and  newspaper  agents. 
"Ihe  architect  is  Mr.  Frederick  Borebam.  F'insbury- 
pavement ; the  builders  are  Patman  & Fotheringham, 
Islington. 
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Christian  Meeti.ng  - House  and  School, 
Carlisle.— The  opening  of  the  Christian  Meeting- 
House  and  School,  situate  at  the  corner  of  Edward- 
street  and  Grey-street.  Carlisle,  look  place  on  the 
24th  inst.  I be  building,  which  is  two  stories 
height,  has  a schoolroom  40  ft.  by  36  ft.,  two  class- 
rooms 12  ft.  by  12  ft.,  scullery,  heating-chamber, 
central  and  side-entrances,  and  lavatory  accom- 
modation on  the  ground  - floor.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  at  a cost  of  about 
1,600/..  by  Messrs.  Gordon  & Logan  {builders}. 
l._^  H.  Reed  {joiner),  G.  Sowerby  (plumber),  C.  J. 
Nanson  (slater),  S.  Ferguson  & .Sons  (plasterers), 
and  R.  Westray  (painter).  The  architect  is  Mr.  H. 
Higginson,  of  Carlisle. 

New  Wing,  Cookkidge  Hospital,  Leeds.— 
On  the  18th  inst.  the  Edward  Jackson  wing  of  the 
Cookridge  Convalescent  Hospital,  I.eeds,  was 
opened.  The  new  wing  will  provide  accom- 
modation for  fifty  additional  patients,  and 
will  be  largely  devoted  to  the  provision  of 
additional  sleeping  accommodation.  On  the 
ground  floor,  in  addition  to  two  dormitories, 
there  is  the  new  mens  day-room.  The  memorial 
wing  is  L-shaped,  and  the  new  dining-room  forms 
one  point  of  connexion  between  it  and  the  original 
building,  as  access  can  be  had  to  it  at  either  end, 
and  in  future  the  men  will  enter  it  from  the  day- 
room  and  the  women  from  the  opposite  end.  A 
further  conne.xion  between  the  old  and  new 
buildings  is  afforded  by  a winter  garden,  covered 
with  an  ornamental  glass  roof,  which  is  used  as  a 
recreation-room  in  inclement  weather.  Adjoining  it 
are  the  smoke  and  billiard  room  and  bath  and 
dressing  rooms.  The  recreation-room  adjoins  the 
dming-bali,  with  which  it  runs  parallel,  and  at 
Its  eastern  end  is  the  door  leading  into  the  new 
wing.  To  the  right,  on  entering  the  corridor,  is  the 
day-room,  and  to  the  left  the  boot-room  and  a 
lavatory.  Continuing  along  the  corridor,  the  stair- 
case hall  is  reached,  and  to  the  right  and  left  are 
dormitories,  with  twelve  and  eight  beds  respectively 
which  are  repeated  on  the  first  and  second  floors 
above.  I he  upper  rooms  are  reached  by  a central 
hall  staircase,  which  is  open  from  floor  to  roof,  and 
into  which  the  whole  of  the  dormitories  can  be 
ventilated.  On  the  first  floor,  in  addition  to  the  two 
dormitories  already  mentioned,  a third  sleeping 
apartment  has  been  provided,  with  accommodation 
lor  eleven  beds.  On  each  of  the  upper  floors  of  the 
new  wing  there  is  a porter's  room  and  lavatory  A 
new  boiler,  boiler-house,  and  chimney  have  been 
provided,  and  this  boiler  will  be  tiscd  to  supply  hot 
water  for  domestic  uses  and  for  the  use  of  the 
hospital.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 

I bomas  Green  & Son,  who  have  also  rearranged  the 
whol^e  of  the  general  heating  apparatus.  The  whole 
of  the  other  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs 
Cross  and  Carter,  contractors,  of  Leeds  The 
entire  cost  is  estimated  at  over  4,000/.  Mr.  Walter 
A.  Hobson,  of  Leeds,  was  the  architect. 

Catholic  Church,  Coatbridge.— On  the  uth 
Mjst  plans  «ere  passed  at  the  Coatbridge  Dean  of 
t”'  "'Clion  of  a new  Roman 
Catholic  church.  The  plans  are  by  Messrs.  Pugin 
& Pugm.  London.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
between  7,000/,  and  8,ooo4 


SANITARY  AND  ENGINEERING  NEWS- 
I Sewage  Works,  Stanley,  Yorkshire.— On 
I the  19th  inst.  the  first  sod  was  cut  of  Ihe  outfall  and 
I sewage  works,  which  are  about  to  be  constructed 
near  Smalley  Bight,  Stanley.  The  site  consists  of 
about  thirty-one  acres  of  land.  The  work,  which 
will  entail  a cost  of  about  17.000/.,  has  been  let  to 
three  firms  of  contractors,  Messrs.  T.  & G.  Wilson, 
of  Wakefield  ; Messrs.  Garforth  Brothers,  Mirfield  ; 
and  Mr.  Simon  Johnson,  of  Salford,  Manchester. 
Mr.  F.  Massie,  the  engineer,  gave  a brief  description 
of  the  proposed  works,  which  have  been  devised  by 
him  and  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
He  said  that  the  drainage  scheme  for  that  ponion  of 
Stanley-cum-Wrenthorpe  was  comjjrised  within  the 
main  drainage  area  of  the  river  Calder.  The  town- 
ship was  a very  large  one,  comprising  4,400  acres, 
and  having  a population  of  12,214. 

Private  Electric  Installation.— The 
^wn  residence  of  the  Baroness  and  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts  at  Stratton-street,  W. , after  being  entirely 
renovated,  was  re-opened  at  a reception  given  by  the 
Baroness  on  the  26th  inst.  As  an  e.xample  of  an  old 
hou.se  fitted  with  the  electric  light  and  yet  in  no  way 
modernised,  nothing  introduced  to  spoil  the  charm 
of  the  old-world  associations,  it  is  probable  unique 
of  its  kind.  I he  Baroness,  who  is  very  conservative 
in  such  matters,  has  preserved  all  the  old  candelabra, 
lamps,  and  candlesticks  which  have  illumined  the 
house  for  over  a hundred  years— gas  never  having 
been  used — and  adapted  them  for  electric  lighting. 
The  effect  is  most  charming.  In  the  crystal  candel- 
abra, the  main  body  of  the  light  comes 
from  the  inside  of  the  strings  of  lustres, 
giving  a very  sparkling  effect.  In  the  places 
where  the  candles  used  to  be  are  placed  small  power 
lamps  shaded  by  cut  glass  globes  so  as  not  to 
deHacl  from  the  beauty  of  the  hanging  drops  of 
light  in  ihe  centre.  The  eye  does  not  tire  looking 
at  the  candelabra,  for  the  light  is  so  well  diffused 
and  softened  that  no  dazzling  effect  is  produced. 
Even  in  the  drawing-room,  where  the  illumination 
produced  is  high — there  are  about  a hundred  lamps 
the  eye  is  not  in  the  least  wearied.  The  principal 
sources  of  the  illumination  in  the  Picture  Gallery 
are  rows  of  lamps  placed  outside  the  circular  ground 
glass  windows  in  the  ceiling.  The  effect  is  quite 
like  daylight,  and  the  pictures  and  statuary  are  seen 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  also  brings  out  the 
beauty  of  the  carpets  in  this  room.  In  the 
dining-room  all  the  old  oil-lamps  and  candle 
sticks  have  been  converted  into  electric  light 
fittings.  The  candlesticks  have  been  fitted 
with  candles  surmounted  by  cut-glass  shades 
in  the  form  of  upturned  lilies,  in  which  are  placed 
small  electric  lamps,  a great  improvement  on  the 
ordinary  lace  shades,  which  have  a tawdry  effect. 
Several  of  the  pictures  in  this  room,  one  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  Baroness  by  the  late  Edwin  Long, 
R.A. , are  well  lighted  by  electric  lamps  judiciously 
placed.  We  noticed  in  the  ball  that  the  large 
I rench  lantern  has  been  adapted  for  the  electric 
light  without  in  any  way  spoiling  the  beauty  of  the 
suspending  chain  by  unsightly  wires.  Great  credit 
IS  due  to  Mr.  \ . G.  Middleton,  who  superintended 
the  work  done  bvthe  contractors,  Messrs.  Townsend 
& McIntyre.  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  of  Grafton- 
street,  supplied  the  fittings  and  converted  the 
candelabra. 


STAINED  GLASS  AND  DECORATION. 

Window,  Holv  Trinity  CnuRrn,  Smeth- 
wick.— A window  has  been  inserted  in  the  South 
C^hapcl  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Marshall,  of 
Capethorn,  the  subject  being  the  Anointing  of  our 
Lord.  The  window  is  from  the  studio  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Camm,  Smethwick. 

Decoration  of  Church,  Wind-sor.  — The 
Rector  of  Holy  Trinity  parish  church,  Windsor,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Robins,  has  had  his  church  decorated 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Wvborn  & Lee.  in 
commemoration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  church.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  churches  where  the  decorations  have 
been  carried  throughout  the  entire  building.  The 
rnain  portion  of  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
E Bampfylde,  of  Windsor,  and  the  figures  bv 
Messrs.  Campbell  & Smith,  of  London. 


FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

France. — After  a visit  to  the  two  Salons  the 
Conseil  Sup6rieur  des  Beaux-.-\rls  has  awarded  the 
*'  Pri.x  de  Paris  " to  M.  Maxime  Doumic,  architect. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  the  Pri.x  du  Salon  (now 
called  the  "Prix  de  Paris  ")  has  been  awarded  to 
an  architect.  M.  Uouniic.  who  exhibited  at  the  old 
Salon  “ Une  Eglise  de  P^l(5rinage,"  a set  of  drawings 
which  we  specially  noticed  in  oiir  article  on 
"Architecture  at  the  Paris  Salon,"  has  already 
received  a medal  of  the  first  class.  The  travelling 
studentship  attached  to  the  section  of  archi- 
tecture has  been  awarded  to  M.  Guimard,  who 
exhibited  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  a monument 

designed  for  the  cemetery  at  Balignolles. The 

Municipal  Council  of  Paris  has  had  under  con- 
sideration a proposal  for  the  transformation  or  re- 
construction of  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  which  is 
notoriously  in  a very  dilapidated  state.  There  is 
even  some  idea  of  a competition  for  the  erection  of  a 

new  building. Several  Paris  journals  announce 

(rightly  or  wrongly)  that  it  is  intended  to  establish  a 
bridge  over  the  Seine,  opposite  the  Invalides, 
>po  _ rnelres  wide,  for  the  occasion  of  the  1900 
Exhibition  ; a bridge  which  is  to  be  lined 
on  each  side  with  bouses,  theatres,  and  monu- 
ments.  The  sub -committee  concerned  with 

the  competition  for  the  new  buildings  for  the 
1900  exhibition  has  met  for  the  first  time.  It 
has  in  the  first  instance  reported  that  the  sum 
set  aside  for  premiums  .should  be  raised  from  50,000 
to  100, oco  Irancs.  The  architects  are  to  take 
account,  in  laying  out  their  plans,  of  the  position 
occupied. by  the  Eiflel  Tower,  the  preservation  of 
which  has  been  decided  on.  The  other  buildings  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars  are  to  be  regarded  as 

removable  if  desired. The  monument  to  Barve 

was  inaugurated  last  week,  on  the  shady  spot  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  He  St.  Louis.  The 
stone  pedestal,  the  design  of  M.  Bernier,  is  adorned 
with  a medallion  of  Barye  by  M.  Marqueste. 

It  is  surmounted  by  a group  in  bronze,  "Theseus 
fighting  with  the  Centaur,"  the  original  of  which, 
executed  by  Barye,  is  at  the  Museum  of  Puy.  To 
the  right  and  left  of  the  p>edestal  are  two  groups,  also 
by  Barye,  "I^'Ordre  Punissant  les  Pervers,"  and 
" La  Force  Defendant  le  Travail,"  the  originals  of 
which  are  on  two  pavilions  in  the  Cour  de  Carrousel. 
Between  these  two  groups,  and  in  front  of  the 
pedestal,  is  a reproduction  of  another  celebrated 
work  of  Barye's,  " 'J'he  Lion  Crushing  a Serpent," 
the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens.  The 
combined  effect  of  the  whole,  with  its  background  of 

foliage,  is  very  decorative. At  the  Grand  Trianon 

al  Versailles,  the  basin  known  as  the  " Plat- 
I'ont,"  or  otherwise  the  " Piice  de  Dragons,"  after 
being  abandoned  for  a hundred  years,  has  been 
reopened  after  a restoration  by  M.  Marcel  Lambert, 
architect,  and  M.  Coutan,  sculptor.  The  Fountain, 
designed  by  Jules  Mansard  and  finished  under 
Louis  XV.,  is  composed  of  superposed  basins 
whence  the  water  spouts  among  groups  of  children  ; 
two  dragons  also  spout  water  into  a lower  basin, 
which  has  pedestals  in  rose  marble,  formerly  carry- 
ing vases  designed  by  Hardy  and  Poirier. The 

monument  erected  to  Cbapu  at  M^e  (Seine-et- 
Marne)  was  inaugurated  last  Sunday. 

Italy.— Signor  Capponi  (architect)  and  Professo 
Galti  have,  in  the  course  of  excavations  undertaken 
by  them,  found  reason  to  conclude  that  the  great 
arch  on  the  Monte  .San  Angelo,  above  Terraclna, 
formed  part  of  the  Roman  temple  to  Jupiter  on  that 
spot,  mentioned  by  Maurus  Honoratius  .Servius, 
who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century.  Hitherto  the 
ruins  were  supposed  to  be  relics  of  the  Palace  of 
Theodoric,  King  of  the  Goths. 

Russia. — The  Finance  Minister  is  shortly 
expected  in  the  province  of  Archangel  on  a tour  of 
inspection  of  the  various  routes  proposed  for  the 

lailwayfrom  St.  Petersburg  to  Archangel, Ala 

recent  meeting  of  the  Moscow  Arcbmological 
Society  M.  Ewarnitzki  lectured  on  the  monumental 
buildings  of  Russian  Central  Asia,  a land  which 
should  prove  very  prolific  for  the  arcbmologist. 
The  lecturer  laid  special  stress  on  the  ruins  of 
.Mrosial,  near  Samarcand,  measuring  five  versts  in 
circumference,  from  which  a number  of  terra-cotta 
articles  have  been  obtained  which  show  the 
influence  of  Greek  art. 

Germany. — The  Christ  Church  at  Moabit,  a 
suburb  of  Berlin,  has  been  consecrated  in  the 
presence  of  the  Empress  and  several  Cabinet 

Ministers. The  Stale  Prize  of  165/.  for  sculptors 

has  been  won  by  Herr  F.  Klimsch.  of  Frankfort-on- 
Maine  ; the  architects’  prize  bv  Herr  Karl  Moritz, 
and  the  Schultze  Prize  of  150/.  'by  Herr  v.  Woedtke, 
both  of  Berlin.  The  latter,  who  is  deaf  and  dumb, 
was  placed  first  in  the  competition  for  the  Emperor 

William  monument  at  Laubau. New  barracks, 

military  offices,  and  drill-halls  at  a total  cost  of 

65.C00/.  are  to  be  erected  on  the  Tempelhof  Field. 

There  have  now  been  2,500  applicants  for  space  for 
the  1896  exhibition,  and  the  guarantee  fund  amounts 
to  125,000/.  Additional  tracks  are  to  be  laid  on  the 
Gorlitz  and  Circular  Railways  to  cope  with  the  in- 
creased traffic  to  be  expected. Various  important 

societies  have  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  re- 
introducing the  Dortmund  Rhine  Canal  Bill  in  the 
next  session  of  the  Prussian  House. The  tele- 

phone line  from  Berlin  to  Vienna  will  probably  be 
banded  over  to  the  public  use  in  the  autumn.  The 
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line  is  650  kilometres  long. The  great  reservoir 

at  Einsiedel,  to  supply  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  which, 
next  to  that  at  Remscheid,  is  the  largest  in  Germany, 
has  been  completed  after  four  years'  work.  The 
rapacity  is  400,000  cubic  metres,  and  the  cost  nearly 

63,000/. The  Luther  monument  on  the  Neuen- 

markt  at  Berlin  is  to  be  unveiled  next  spring.  The 
rooms  in  the  house  where  Luther  died,  at  Witten- 
berg. have  been  remodelled  in  the  style  of  the 
Reformer's  time  from  plans  by  Professor  Wanderer. 

A statue  of  Blucher  has  been  unveiled  at  Caub, 

on  the  Rhine.  The  artist  is  Professor  Scbaper,  the 
designer  of  the  monuments  to  Bismarck  and  MoUke 
at  Cologne. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

" Ma.sons’  " Excursion  to  Salisbury. — The 
Masonic  Literary  Society,  the  " Qualuor  Coronati," 
met  at  Salisbury  on  Saturday  last,  visiting  the  Cathe- 
dral, the  Castle  of  Old  Sarum,  Amesbury  Church,  and 
Stonehenge.  The  Sub-Dean,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Browne, 
received  the  visitors  at  the  Cathedral,  where  an 
abstract  of  a paper  on  the  history  and  architecture 

the  building  was  read  by  Mr,  Henry  Lovegrove, 

n I the  monuments  were  described  by  Mr.  Dor.an 
Webb,  F.S.A.,  who  kindly  acted  as  guide  to  the 
other  objects  of  interest. 

New  Tenoning  Machine. — Messrs.  Sagar,  of 
Halifax,  send  us  an  illustration  and  description  of 
an  improved  tenoning  machine,  specially  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  have  not 
sufficient  woik  to  justify  them  in  having  a machine 
suitable  for  tenoning  only.  It  will  make  tenons  and 
scribe  the  shoulders  at  the  same  operation,  will 
make  double  tenons,  tenons  with  unequal  shoulder.?, 
and  angle  tenons,  while  it  can  also  be  used  as  a cross- 
cutting machine,  and  by  changing  the  saw  or  tenon 
block  from  lop  spindle  and  substituting  a solid  or 
expanding  grooving  block  it  is  ready  for  grooving 
uprights,  &c.,  for  shelving,  or  any  other  kind  of 
grooving  with  or  across  the  grain,  straight  or  at  an 
angle. 

Church  Building  Society.— The  Incorporated 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building, 
and  Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels  held  its 
monthly  meeting  on  Thursday  in  last  week  at 
the  Society's  house,  No.  7,  Dean's-yard,  West- 
minster Abbey,  S.  W. , the  Rev.  Canon  C.  F.  Norman 
in  the  chair.  Grants  of  money  were  made  in 
aid  of  the  following  objects,  viz.  Building  new 
churches  at  Landpott  St.  Agatha,  (Winchester 
College  Mission),  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints, 
Portsea,  300/.  ; and  Llantrissant  Station  St.  Paul, 
Glamorgan,  70/.  ; and  towanls  enlarging  or  other- 
wise improving  the  accommodation  in  the  churches 
at  Heydon  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  near  Norwich,  25/.  ; 
Ingworth  St.  Lawrence,  near  Norwich,  15/.  ; 
Marden  All  Saints,  near  Devizes.  25/.  ; Westmarsh 
Holy  Trinity,  near  Dover,  15/.  ; Whittonstall  St. 
Philip  and  St.  James,  near  Slocksfield-on-Tyne, 
25/.  ; and  Taynton  St.  Lawrence,  near  Gloucester, 
30/..  in  lieu  of  a former  grant  of  25/.  Grants  were 
also  made  from  the  Mission  Buildings  Fund  towards 
building  mission  churches  at  Beaufort  Hill  St. 
Andrew,  Monmouth,  40/,  ; and  North  Bersted,  near 
Bognor,  50/.  The  following  grants  were  also  paid 
for  works  completed; — Bargoed  S.  Gwladys,  near 
Cardiff,  50/.  ; Wisbech  St.  Mary,  25/.  ; Warrington 
Holy  Trinity,  80/.  : Froxfield  All  Saints,  near 
Hungerford,  20/.  ; Lisworney,  near  Cowbridge,  30/. ; 
Stoke  Danierel  St.  Barnabas,  Devonport,  350/,  ; 
Chiswick  St.  Mary  Magdelene,  Middlesex,  80/. ; 
Shepherd's  Bush  St.  Saviour,  Middlesex,  too/., 
balance  of  a grant  of  250/;  Buckland  All  Saints, 
near  Tring,  15/.  ; and  North  Cowton,  near 
Northallerton,  20/. 

St.  Martin's,  Ludg.\te.— A faculty  has  been 
granted,  in  addition  to  one  for  removing  human 
remains  from  underneath  the  floor,  whereby  altera- 
tions and  improvements  will  be  carried  out  in  the 
church's  interior.  These  include  the  laying  of  a new 
floor,  reseating,  and  taking  down  the  south  gallery. 
The  estimated  cost  is  1,496/,  towards  which  about 
470/.  has  been  subscribed  ; it  is  anticipated  that  the 
balance  will  be  met  by  further  voluntary  aid,  and  a 
sum  in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners which  it  is  believed  could  be  made  available. 
We  understand  ihat  Mr.  Christian  will  superintend 
the  new  works  ; the  church,  by  reason  of  its  con- 
fined situation,  has  at  present  a gloomy  and 
uninviting  interior.  It  was  built,  by  Wren,  at  a 
cost  of  5.379/.  : the  body  of  the  church  measures 
57  ft.  by  66  ft.  by  59  ft. , the  tower,  with  its  ogee  roof, 
carrying  a gallery,  lantern  and  spire,  rising  to  a total 
height  of  160  ft. 

Statistics  of  Firf.s.— The  late  Herr  August 
Foelsh,  an  eminent  German  engineer  who  had 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  prevention  of  tires, 
has  left  all  his  collected  statistics  to  Mr.  E.  O. 
Sachs,  a young  English  architect  who  has  taken 
special  interest  in  the  subject,  and  who  had  studied 
it  practically  as  an  amateur  member  of  the  Berlin 
Fire  , Brigade.  Herr  Foelsch's  Statistics  of  1883 
treated  of  some  six  hundred  theatre  fires,  and  his 
lists  were  kept  up  till  within  a few  years  of  his  death. 
In  their  present  form,  and  with  the  additions  made 
by  Mr.  Sachs,  they  now  comprise  statistics  in 
regard  to  1,100  fires,  and  might  be  very  useful  if 
published. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. 
— The  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society 


paid  a visit  on  the  23rd  inst.  to  the  works 
of  The  Linde  British  Refrigeration  Company 
at  Shadwell.  The  members  were  shown  over 
them  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Vollmann,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  company.  The  visitors  were  conducted 
to  the  engine-room,  where  the  process  was 
described,  and  they  were  then  conducted  to 
the  floor  above,  where  were  seen  the  methods 
adopted  for  cooling  the  ammonia,  which  is 
used  in  the  Linde  process,  and  new  evapo- 
rative surface  condensers.  Members  were  then 
taken  to  the  ice-making  rooms.  The  ice, 
which  is  made  from  filtered  water,  is  formed  in 
the  shape  of  square  truncated  pyramids ; the 
moulds  are  of  wrought  iron  ; these  moulds  arc 
arranged  in  rows,  and  are  attached  to  frames,  which 
are  raised  by  means  of  an  overhead  traveller  when 
required.  The  moulds  are  filled  by  means  of  curved 
tubes,  which  are  connected  to  a horizontal  tube 
capable  of  being  turned,  and  is  turned  so  that  the 
ends  of  the  curved  tubes  are  lowered  to  the  bottom 
of  the  moulds,  and  as  soon  as  these  ends  reach  this 
position  a valve  is  opened  in  each  bent  tube,  and  the 
water  flows  into  the  moulds  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible admixture  of  air.  When  the  filling  is  done, 
the  curved  pipes  are  withdrawn,  and  the  moulds 
being  immersed  in  a brine-freezing  mixture,  freezing 
commences.  The  row  of  moulds  furthest  from  the 
filling  tubes  having  been  emptied  of  the  ice  blocks 
that  are  in  it,  is  brought  back  to  the  filling  end  ; the 
newly-filled  moulds  having  been  pushed  forward, 
the  fresh  set  of  moulds  takes  the  place  of  the  former, 
and  so  on  continuously.  The  cold  store  was  next 
inspected.  A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Vollmann.  Mr.  G.  W.  Willcocks, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  having  proposed  and  Mr.  E.  H.  G. 
Brewster.  M.  I.M.  E. , &c,,  having  seconded  the 
proposal.  The  members  then  proceeded  to 
Blackwall,  where  they  inspected,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  R.  Binnie,  the  Chief  Engineer 
to  the  London  County  Council,  the  works  of  the 
Blackwall  Tunnel  now  in  course  of  construction. 

'I'liE  S.\nitary  Institute. — At  an  Examination 
for  Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  held  at  Plymouth  on 
June  22  and  23,  seventeen  candidates  presented 
themselves.  (Questions  were  set  to  be  answered  in 
writing  on  the  22nd,  and  the  candidates  were 
examined  viva  voce  on  the  23rd.  The  following  five 
candidates  were  certified  to  be  competent,  as  regards 
their  sanitary  knowledge,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Inspector  of  Nuisances: — Alfred  William  John 
Debnam,  Devonport  : George  Thomas  Geaton, 
Devonport;  Sidney  Shea,  Torquay;  John  Joseph 
White,  Plymouth;  James  Wilson,  Powderham, 
Kenton,  Devon. 

Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters.— The 
annual  examination  for  shop  and  out-door  foremen, 
&c.,  was  held  at  the  Carpenters'  Hall,  on  June  20-23. 
Among  the  examiners  were  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose, 
P. R. I. B. A..  Professor  Banister  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  &c.  Of  the 
candidates  who  presented  themselves  the  following, 
arranged  in  order  of  merit,  passed; — First-class 
Certificate  and  Silver  Medal : T.  E.  Bishop  ; First- 
class  Certificate  and  Bronze  Medal;  B.  T.  Pyle  and 
C.  Denny  ; First-class  Certificate  : George  .Mlibone, 
W.  T.  Schlund,  Geo.  Catchlove,  J.  W.  Gower, 
T.  D.  Evans,  J.  E.  Carter,  J.  Boorman,  H.  T. 
Hunt.  W.  Williams,  George  Ellis,  Ale.v.  Striithers, 
and  Wm.  Wyatt ; Second-class  Certificate  : W.  R. 
Grant,  Geo.  Henderson,  H.  C.  Grubb,  R.  W. 
Colby,  and  Jno.  Gosby. 


LEGAL. 

PARTY-WALL  CASE  IN  THE  COURT  OF 
APPEAL. 

lOLLIFFE  V.  WOODHOUSE. 

This  case,  which  raised  a question  of  g^eat  impor- 
tance as  to  the  law  relating  to  party-walls,  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  consisting  of  Lords 
Justices  Lindley,  Lopes,  and  Davey.on  the  22nd  inst. , 
it  being  the  application  of  the  defendant  for  a new 
trial  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Justice  Grantham's 
instruction  to  the  jury,  when  the  action  was  heard 
by  him  and  a common  jury  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  in  May  last. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintifT  was  tenant  from 
year  to  year  of  No.  17,  Coronet-street,  Hoxton,  and 
the  defendant  was  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  house, 
No.  19.  At  the  end  of  1891  cr  the  beginning  of 
1892  the  defendant  pulled  down  his  house  with  the 
intention  of  rebuilding  it,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
party-wall  between  the  two  houses  was  not  strong 
enough  to  support  a new  building,  The  defendant 
thereupon  served  notice  upon  the  plaintiff  under  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings’  Act,  1855,  of  his  intention 
to  pull  down  the  party-wall,  and  he  accordingly 
began  to  pull  it  down  on  February  16,  1892, 
and  on  the  next  day,  viz.,  February  17,  the  plaintiff' 
issued  the  writ  in  the  action  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendant,  his  architects,  surveyors, 
builders,  Src.,  from  interfering  with  the  party-wall, 
or  in  any  way  hindering  the  plaintiff  from  carrying 
on  his  business,  or  rendering  his  house  uninhabit- 
able. The  rebuilding  was  completed  in  August, 
1892,  and  the  trial  of  the  action  was  commenced 
before  Mr.  Justice  Bruce  in  April.  1893,  the  defence 
being  that  the  acts  complained  of  were  done  under 
the  powers  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  1855. 
The  plaintiff  then  sought  to  make  out  that  the 


defendant  had  exceeded  his  powers  under  the 
statute,  and  an  order  was  made  by  consent  directing 
the  action  to  stand  over  to  enable  the  plaintifT  to 
give  particulars  of  alleged  acts  of  excess  of  statute. 
'I'he  plaintifl'  delivered  particulars  under  this  order, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  main  complaint  was 
that  the  defendant  had  allowed  an  unreasonable 
time  to  elapse  before  the  completion  of  the  re- 
building. When  the  action  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  and  a common  jury  in  May  last,  leave 
was  obtained  by  the  plaintiff  to  amend  his  statement 
of  claim,  so  as  to  raise  the  issue  of  delay  in  re- 
building. The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  assessed  the  damages  at  40/.,  and  the  learned 
judge  entered  judgment  for  that  amount. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  defendant  applied  for  a 
new  trial  mainly  were  ; — First,  that  the  learned  judge 
in  the  court  below  ought  not  to  have  allowed  the 
statement  of  claim  to  be  .amended,  inasmuch  as  the 
cause  of  action  had  arisen  since  the  date  of  the 
writ ; and,  second,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  defendant 
had  provided  a competent  architect  and  builder,  be 
was  not  responsible  for  the  delay  caused  by  their 
negligence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  of  counsel. 
Lord  Justice  Lindley,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the 
point  raised  by  the  defendant — that  the  learned 
judge  had  no  power  to  amend  so  as  to  give  the 
plaintiff  in  the  action  any  relief  in  respect  of  injuries 
sustained  after  the  issue  of  the  writ — had  been  clearly 
waived  by  him  by  the  consent  order,  and  apart 
from  that,  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the 
learned  judge  liad  no  power  to  allow  the  amend- 
ment under  the  circumstances.  The  contention 
that  the  defendant  was  not  liable  for  the  injury 
caused  by  the  delay  in  rebuilding,  because  he  had 
employed  a proper  architect  and  builder,  and  that 
they  were  responsible  for  the  negligence  (if  any) 
which  gave  rise  to  the  delay,  was  founded  on  a 
mistake.  A person  who  sought  to  knock  down  a 
party-wall  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  it  had  a 
right  to  do  so,  both  at  common  law  and  by  statute, 
but  it  was  his  duty  to  rebuild  it  with  reasonable 
despatch.  The  plaintiff  certainly  had  a cause  of 
action  against  the  defendant  for  the  breach  of  that 
duty,  and  it  was  no  answer  to  say  that  the  defendant 
had  delegated  that  duty  to  his  builder  or  architect. 
A man  could  not  delegate  a duty,  and  the  class  of 
cases  in  which  an  employer  who  had  engaged  a 
competent  contractor  was  held  not  liable  for  the 
breach  of  a contract  had  no  application.  The 
defendant  might  employ  a contractor  if  he  chose, 
but  that  did  not  enable  him  to  get  rid  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  breach  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to 
the  plaintiff.  In  his  opinion  the  application  should 
be  refused. 

The  other  Lords  Justices  concurring,  the  applica- 
tion was  refused  with  costs. 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  July  2. 

Royal  ItutitHte  of  British  Architects.— Dinner 
at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  in  Commemor.atioii  of  the  First 
General  Meeting  of  the  Institute.  7 p.m. 

Wednesday,  Jui-y  4. 

Royal  Arclurological  Institute  0/  Great  Brita  n and 
Ireland. — (i)  Mr.  I.  I.  Willson  on  “The  Tomb  of  St. 
Hugh  at  Lincoln."  (a)  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  on 
"The  Devastation  of  Nubia."  (3)  Professor  B.  Lewis, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  on  “ Roman  Antiquities  in  Carinthia." 
4 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerl-s  0/  Works'  Institution.— 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Members.  8.30  p.m. 


\ ♦ I 


RECENT  PATENTS: 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,117. — Paints,  ffec.  : H.  C.  Cleaver. — This  patent 
relates  to  a method  of  applying  paints,  varnishes,  &c.,  by 
means  of_  an  apparatus  which  delivers  the  paint  or 
substance  in  an  atomised  condition.  The  paint  is  held  in 
a closed  vessel,  and  air  is  pumped  into  it,  and  tlie  paint 
delivered  as  spray  through  a specially  constructed  nozzle. 
It  IS  claimed  that  by  means  of  this  apparatus  the  paint  is 
projected  so  lightly  on  the  surface  that  a second  coat  may 
he  applied  as  soon  as  the  first  becomes  t.acky,  without 
waiting  for  it  to  thoroughly  dry,  and  a uniformly  smooth 
coating  without  any  markings  is  obtained. 

13,612.— Flushing  Cistern.?;/,  P.  Adlington.—TiH?. 
patent  relates  to  a cistern  with  a pneumatic  syphon  appa- 
ratus, with  parts  arranged  .so  that  on  the  water  being 
admitted  to  the  cistern  it  confines  the  air  ia  a dome  or  bell. 
Upon  a push-piece  being  forced  inwards  it  allows  the  con- 
fined and  compressed  air  to  escape  through  the  opening  of  a 
balanced  flap  valve.  The  pressure  being  thus  relieved,  the 
valve  is  immediately  closed  by  the  counterpoise  of  the 
llap  or  valve,  the  water  then  rises  in  the  air-dome  or  bell 
.tad  starts  the  syphon. 

i3>693-— Yentilatoils,  &c.  : Claughton  Bros.—1\\t 
idea  is  constructing  ventilators,  soil-pipe  terminals,  &c.,  in 
parts,  and  afterwards  securing  such  parts  together  so  that 
they  may  be  more  easily  manufactured  and  erected. 

13,962.— Drain-I'II’es  ; F.  C.  Lynde.—  1\\\^  is  a new 
kind  of  bend— a rest-bend  or  connecting-bend— for  drain- 
pipes. Instead  of  bends  of  the  usual  section,  the  surface 
which  receives  the  impact  of  the  drainage  is  of  a flattened 
curve  form  to  make  a deflecting  surface  and  thereby  cause 
the  drainage  to  be  projected  in  a new  direction  and  down 
the  deviating  pipe, 

15.647-— Hinges  : J.  G.  Sviiih  and  another.— Itas,  is 
a butt  hinge,  consisting  of  two  sections  or  leaves  with  a 
long  pintle  and  an  inclined  way  with  a recess  at  its  highest 
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CONTRACTS. 


Katnre  of  Work  or 


•New  Cl.iM-i  

House,  W^ls,  ko,  at  Scboota,  Hitohiu-road 
Pipe  Sewers,  Erskine-street 
Hospital  Win?.  Kendray 

. uiyth, 


Rebnilding  Tlioroton  Hotel, 

N'orlhuinberUnd 

lUlioildiog  the  Great  Haatero 

Newcastle-iiD-Tyne 

Resideace  and  Olflces  at  Dlsp 
WilllaiustowQ,  CO.  Galway  ...  . 

Two  Houses.  Lymin.  Lancs 

Street  lmpro\emeDt  Works,  Coi 

street.  4c.  

Granite  Setts.  4c 

1 to  Workhouse  


Hotel, 


By  whom  Required. 


Wilmington  Sch.  Bd. 
Lutou  (U.D.I  Sch.  Bd. 
Aberdeen  Town  Coun. 
Barnsley  Town  Coun. 

Jiio.  Saiideraou  4 Sons 


Tong-street  Church, 


Eiilargement 
Bradfords . . 

Additions.  4c,  to  Schools,  Uiddleitone 
Moor.  Xewca*fle-ou-Tyne 
Providing  and  Laying  1.400  ft.  Kerb  and 

Channel,  4c 

Paving,  Flagging,  4c.  Wellfleld-street  .... 

Granite  Kerbing  and  Pitching 

Sewers.  4c.  Lisduggan  Little  

•Road  Works  

•Ajphalte  Paving  

School  and  Institute,  Mytholuiruyd, 

Seven  Houses  and  Shop,  Ravenstliorpe, 

Yorks  

Broken  Granite  (1,200  tuns) 

•Reservoir.  Bradficld 


•Granite  Pitching* 

•New  Station  BnildlDgs,  Painting. 

Works  

Excavation  Work,  Hontrose-itreet  , 

Rtaiiles,  Halbm-roid  

School  BnlldingB,  Leiceater-strect .. .. 

•Glared  Stoneware  Drain  Pipes 

Drainage,  Workhouse 


Additions  to  SebooU.  Y’atton,  Bristol  . 
Waterworks,  Portnahaven.  Islay.  N.B, 
School  Buildings,  &c.  North  Ruiicb 

Norfolk  

Pour  Housei.  Cleckheaton  

•Alterations,  Ac.  Technical  College  .... 
Sewerage  Works  


Bootle  Corporation  . 


Architect.  Surveyor,  ! 


G,  H.  Tait 

J.  R.  Brown  4 Son.... 

Wm.  Dyack 

J.  H.  Taylor 


Braintree  Loual  Board 
Rochdale  Curporatiou 
Ware  Local  Board  .... 
Waterford  Union  .... 
Sonthend-oii-Sea  Corp, 
Westminster  Vestry.. 


llitohcn  Local  Board. . 
Tvndring  Uuudre.1 

Water  Co 

St-  George's  - in  • the- 
Rast  Vestry  


Wing,  Victoria  Ho^ltal,  Swindon 

• Golpliins  (for  mooring  purpi>ae«) 

•Kehuildlngof  Bridge,  'Waltliam 

Street  Works  (Contracts  Noe.  40  and  41) 

near  Liverpool 

•Rood  Works  

•Wood  Paving  Works  

•Blectric  Lighting,  Fnnilture.  4o. 

Library  

Culvert.  4c 


Ry.  Co 

Glasgow  Police  Conirs, 
Runcorn  Co-op.  Soc... 
Leamington  School  ltd 
Borough  of  Brighton 
East  Preston  (SiiasexI 


Offlriai  

J.  A.  Crgwther  , 
Official  


W.  Taylor  , 


J.  H.  .Tevona 

8.  8.  Platt 

T.  Hibliert 

Mr,  Fleming 

C.  T,  Copley. 

G.  R.  W.  Wheeler  ., 

Jackson  4 Fox 


Argyll  County  Council 
Rev,  H.  W.  Turner  , 


Toxteth  Park  Loc.  Bd. 
Bromley  L-ical  Board 
Keualugtou  Vestry.. .. 


H.  Howard  

Poster  4 Wood  , 
W,  R,  Copland  , 

Colman  4 Harf  , 
Reuben  Castle... 
Waller  4 Sons,,, 

Henry  Bruce  ... 

W.  H,  Read 

Offlrial  

P.  J.  Sheldon  ... 


L.  Angell  j 


BLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

CONTRACTS — Continued. 

Nature  of  Work  or  Material*. 

; By  whom  Required. 

.\rchltect.  Surveyor, 
or  Engineer. 

Tenders 
to  be 
delivered. 

♦Furoituro  for  liolatlotj  HoBpital  ... 

•Wood  Paviug  Work*  

•RihmI  Work*.  Orwn  Laiiv.h 

•Supp!}-ii,g  and  Ijjying  Y..rk  Paving 

^il>e  Sewers,  Scotland  Green  

•Twenty. two  CasHroii  Sfnnd 
•ftitent  Stone  Paviiir  WilL.w 
^®™'*?'*°**  Chur«h.  Normanliy,  nea 

Pickering  .. 

' Willesilcn  Local  Boarc 
' do. 

Tottenham  Local  Bonn 
do. 

' do. 

do. 

do. 

O,  Claude  Robson  ... 

do. 

P.  E.  Murphy 

do] 

do, 

do. 

1 July  10 

1 

d.i] 

•Pulling  Down  Honscs  ..  ■■■■ 

Sewering,  Levelling,  Hawowliy-’stViV. 'ic 

Alteration*  to  Free  Church,  Laurencekirk 
Aberdeen  . . . 

Met.  .^sy]ura  Bd 

Farnworth  (Lancs.) 
Loc.  B<i 

A.  4 C.  Harston 

do. 

do. 

July  11 

T T. 

Smith  4 Kelly 

T.  Roderick 

T.  W,  Aldwinckle  .... 
E.  M.  Bruce  Vaiighau 

•Altcnitioiu  and  Additions  to  School* 
•Repair*  to  Roof*  at  Workhouse.  4c 
Extension  of  School.  nraTii-Hf..w,. 
•Painting  Work*  at  Schools,  Soutliail  .... 

•Making  up  Roads,  Paving,  ic 

•South  Wing  and  Children's  Ward,  Ac..!!! 

•Supply  of  Rond  MsterinU 

Alierdare  Sch.  B1 

Kensington  Guardians 

Cardiff  Sch.  Bd 

St.  Maryleboue  Guar- 

do. 

July  12 
do. 

July  IJ 

July  16 
do. 

do. 

Beckenham  Luc.  Bd... 
Stafl'ordshire  Gen,  In- 
tlnnary  

.1.  A.  Angell 

Aston  Webb 

•Koadmaklng  Works 

Central  Schools  - - - 
•Water  SuoDly 

Kiugaton  - on  - Thames 

July  18 

do. 

July  19 

B.-(ciip  (Ijancs.l  Sch.ihl, 

Thns,  Bell 

•Cottage  Homes  and  SchooU 

•I’.alnting  Works.  Worcester 

Laying  Water  Mains,  DiUHeld 
•Rebuilding  North  Wing  of  Infirmary 'sc 
Two  Cottage*.  Sis*  Clough.  Nnwchiirch 

Lame 

Eartheuwaro  Sewers,  4c."  ’^idcVitre  ' 
Ijime 

Ross  and  Cromar^  C.C. 
Christchurch  Union  .. 
War  liepartment  .... 

Belper  Union  

Sbiiith  Molton  Union.. 

Jas.  liirron  

E.  H.  Biirluii  

OjSciai  

do, 

July  •J.'i 
Aug.  11 

No  date 
do. 

Jno,  Hanson 

do. 

Sis  Cottage®.  Whaley  Bridge".  Lane*.  ...  ! 
Additions  to  House.  New  Rnmet  1 

Alterations,  Masonic  Hall.  Exchange-' 
street.  Aberdeen  1 

Oddfellow*' Society  .. 

3.  W.  Johnson 

do, 

do. 

Restoration  0/  Parish  Cliurcli.  Biirion-on-. 

''**v*n°*'*  Mansion  House,  Blairgowrie. 

do. 

■■ 

do. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Applica- 
tions to 
be  la. 


•Engineer,  Architect,  and  Surveyor  I Corp.  of  Norwich 

•Estimating  and  .Measuring  Survejmr ' LondonCountyCou'm 

rcliiUcture | University 


•ProIeasorahl|>  of  A 


. College,  I 

•Head-Master  StokeX^nt  &hwi  | ^ 

of  Art  ' 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  advertised  in  (Ms  Xumher.  Contracts,  pp.  iv..  vl.,  viii,,  and  xjd. 


Public  Appointments,  pp.  xviii. 


point,  and  a roller,  so  as  to  assist  the  movement  of 
automatically  closing  the  door  when  opened. 

17,306.— Iron  Structures  : H.  This  invention 

relates  to  a framing  which  can  be  ea.sily  erected  and  taken 
to  pieces  by  the  use  of  a connecting-piece  of  peculiar 
shape  and  make. 

6,0*5-— Kilns,  &c.  : F.  D.  Cummer  (Cleveland, 
U.S.A.).— Novel  features  in  construction  and  combinalion.s 
of  parts  of  drying-kilns  used  to  divert  and  to  economise 
the  hot  air  and  moisture  of  the  healed  air, 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

June  11.-11,273,  F.  Scherber,  Safety  Window  in 
shape  of  a Ladder.— 11,317,  G.  Schrettenbrunner,  Veneer- 
making  Machine. 

June  12.-11,345,  P-  Mooney,  Tops  for  Gully  and  other 
Traps.- 11,356,  J.  Bayley.  Spring  Catches.— 11,382,  W 

Bailey,  Machiner>-  for  Bevelline  Glass. n -27  I 

O'Connell  and  B.  Hillery,  Lime  Kilns.  ' ' 

June  13.— 11,461,  I.  Kirkman,  Wa.ste-water  Closets.— 
11.475,  E.  Dixon,  Guards  for  Trap-doors.— 11,486,  F 
Williamson,  Window-fa-steners. —11,487,  G.  Martin,  Fasten- 
ing for  Windows  and  Doors.— 11,510,  E.  Ambler,  Water- 
closet  Syphons. 

June  14. --11,532,  J.  Playfair  and  others,  Sliding 
Window-sashes.  — 11,539,  T.  Fawcett,  Machines  for 
Pressing  Bricks.— 11,5^0,  J.  Coitrill,  Grindstone  Rest.— 
V’5'’34  .T-  Hill,  Secunng  Tongues  of  Cupboard  turns  to 
tbeir  Spindles.— 11,555,  S.  Ha/eland,  Machine  for  Planing 
Wood. — 11,561,  J.  Booth,  Fire-proof  Doors.— 11,583,  G 
Miiller,  Window  Opening  and  Closing  Apparatus. 

June  15.-11,643,  H.  Leigh,  Adjustable  Sliding  Sashes. 

June  16. — 11,704,  L.  Jones,  Fireclay.— 11,718  T.  Hill 

Liilising  the  Force  of  Water  in  Water  Mains  or  Pipes. 

II, 721,  E.  and  G.  Jobson,  Stoves  or  " Fireplaces.” 
PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

8,040,  A.  Clifford,  Ventilators,  Smoke  Preventers  for 
Chimney  Tops,  Soil-pipes,  Ventilating  Shafts  for  Drains 
&c.— 9,784,  J.  Jackson,  Window-sashes.  — 10,062,  T 
Dowd,  Window-  and  Door-fasteners.— 10,086,  J.  Hamilton 
Bricks,  &c.— 10,157,  T.  Templeman.  Syphon  Flushing 
Cistern.— 10,189,  G.  Charlier.  Combined  Sliding  Sashes 
and  Hinged  Casements  for  Windows.— 10.206,  J.  West 
Syphon  Cisterns,- 10,210,  S.  Brierley,  Water  Waste- 
preventing  S>TDhon  Cisiem.— 10,243,  R.  Bailey,  Street 
Pavements  and  House  Flooring.  — 10,274,  H-  Board 
Appliances  for  Use  in  Glazing  or  otherwi.se  Covering 
Roofs  and  Sloping  Surfaces. — 10,320,  G.  Baker,  Ventila- 
tion of  Sewers.- 10,397,  I-  and  G.  Chambers,  Preparing 
Moulds  for  Casting  Pipes,  Columns,  &c.— 10,585  C 
Geige,  Method  or  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Artificial  Wood.— 10,598,  H.  Haddan,  Plumbers'  Furnaces. 
*0.739.  Mowbray,  Chimney  CowL 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

(Open  to  Oppotition/oT  Two  Months.) 

*4.777.  T.  Whitehead,  Outlet  Ventilators  for  Buildings. 


*5.503.  J.  Alves,  Ventilating  and  Preventing  the 
Entrance  of  Dr.iughts  into_  Windows,  Doors,  &c.— 15,501, 
I-  Singleton,  Syphon  Cisterns  and  Waste  Water -ore- 
veiuers.— 22,978,  f.  Potter,  Fire-resisting  Floors.- 1,«6, 
J.  Hancock,  sen..  Syphons  for  Cisterns  of  Water-closet.s. 
3.757.  A.  Hanneborg,  Ditching  and  Tile  - laving 


SOME  RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

June  — Fuller,  Moon,  dr*  Fuller 

Durdans  Lodge,"  Woodcote,  near  Epsom,  f.,  r 60/ 

: Three  f.  cottages,  Station-rd.,  Cheam.and  “Laurel 
Cottage,  f..  r.  74/.,  1,400/.— By  C.  C.  T.  Moore:  i and  9, 
Wilson-st.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  68  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  r 72/  550/  — 
By  Driver  ^ Co.  (Birmingham);  “The  Studley  Castle 
Estate.  —Warwickshire.— “ Mapleborough  Green  Farm,” 
36  a.  2 r.  6 p.,  f.,  1,800/.;  “Outhill  and  Manor  Farms,” 
89  a.  I r.  27  p.,  f.,  700/.:  “Weather  Oak  Farm,” 
39  8.  3 r.  I p.,  f.,  750/.  ; “ Hardwick  House,”  6 a.  3 r.  6 p., 
f.,  1,100/.  ; f.  accommodation  land,  40  a.  x r.  18  p.,  1,510/.  • 
f.  cottage,  200/.  ; f.  house  and  shop  in  Studley  Village’ 
230/.  : Mapleborough  Green,  four  f.  cottages,  4 a.  3 r.  35  p. 
800/. ; Berkswell  Station,  near,  f.  villa  and  19  a.  i r.  35  p.’ 
1,450/.  ' 

June Messrs.  J>f/wA«4(NorwichJ  : “ Hill  House," 
Hathersett,  Norfolk,  and  33a.  it.  ap.,  4,800/. ; four  plots 
of  land,  Surlingham,  173.  1 r.  4 p.,  T.,  423/. 

June  18.— By/.  McLachlan  Sons : “UpperWandle 
House,  Garrett  Lane,  Wandsworth,  and  sf  acres  f. 
2,560/.— By  T.  G.  Wharton:  9,  Birkbeck  Grove,  Acton, 
u.t.  83  yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  r.  26/.,  175/. ; 24,  Solon  New-rd., 
Cbph.m  u.t  S5  yrs.,  g.r.  61  6s.,  r.  30/.,  ,75!-  t 53.  57, 
Sherbrooke-rd.,  Fulham,  u.t.  82  yrs.,  g.r.  ii/.,  r.  65/.  2s. 
460/.;  33,  35,  IlTley-rd.,  Hammersmith,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  g.r.’ 
12/.  I2S.,  410/.:  124,  Iffley-rd.,  u.t.  86  yrs.,  gr 

®/;.  36/.,  200/.  ; 36,  38,  40,  Hartfield  Cres., 

Wimbledon,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r.  15/..  370/.— By  Forers, 
Chapin,  & Thomas:  I. g.r.  of  86/.,  We.stmorcland-st., 
Pimlico,  u.t.  44  )TS.,  g.r.  11/.,  reversion  for  4^  yrs.,  1,378/.; 
i.g.r.  of  68/.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  ditto  for  3^  yrs.,  i,o0/.  ; 
i.g.r.  of  15/.,  Lupus-st.,  u.t.  43  yrs.,  no  g.r.,  ditto  for 
3J  yrs.,  281/. ; i.g  r.  of  70/.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  61.  2s.,  ditto 
for  5 yrs.,  1,237/.  i i-g-r.  of  92/.,  u.t.  44_yrs.,  g.r.  61.,  ditto 
for  8 yrs.,  1,732/.  ; i.g.r.  of  178/.,  Effingham-st.,  u.t. 
44  yrs.,  g.r.  13/.  as.,  ditto  for  8 >ts.,  3,442/.  ; i.g  r 
of  9/.,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  is.,  ditto  for  4^  yrs.,  3,442/.  ; 
i.g.r.  of7_24,  u.t.  44  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.  10s.,  ditto  for  3^  yrs., 
1^202/.  ; I.g.r.  of  11/.,  Grosvenor-rd.,  u.t.  44  yrs.  g r is 
ditto  for  4.}  yrs.,  220/. ; 2,  4.  6.  Dorset-st.,  Westminster,  f., 
860/.  ; 2,  Richards  Cottages,  f,,  160/.— By  Co  • 

792,  High-rd.,  Tottenham,  f.,  r.  60/.,  7501'. ; 295,  Railton- 


rd.,  Heme  Hill,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.f.  8/  r ofi/  ■ 

32,  Richmond-rd.,  Barnsbury,  u.t.  48  yrs.,’  g.V.^s/’  r^46/  ’ 
410/  ; >5,  StanmorMl..  King's  Cross,  u. i.  5,  yrs.,  gr.  « ' 

■ Ysl'  56  yrS.,  g.r.'  6>.  ,os 

r.  48/.  2s.,  220/.  , 102,  Caledonian-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs  e r 
10/.,  r.  60/..  400/. : 18,  Lavina-rd.,  u.t.  40  yrs  Vr  6/  J' 
32I.J  200/. : 13,  Southern-st.,  u.t.  50  yrs.  v r 2/  'r  I'a/ 
300/.:  14,  Rodney-pl.,  u.t.  ,7  vA  ll,’ 

sol. ; 41.  Blundell-st..  u.t.  J.  c r 1/  r«‘’  3’ 

Tooting,  reversion  in 
86  >rs  250/.;  38,  Wharton-st.,  Pentoiiville,  u.t.  31  yrs., 
61  V'  '''"«nt-ter.,  Islington,  u.t.  3*  yr.^  g.r. 

u'l  V°’  Kentish  Town, 

rd.;  Le  2^.;  25,  Eflingham 


d"’  „y"''  .K  3ts.,'  g.r.^  61.  6s. 

By  Montagu,  Robinson,  &•  H'aison 
ioltenhnm  f Prs/  . r _ -e  , . 


32/.,  2054— 
Fountain-pl., 


f Vy  r ’ I,  Fountain-pI 

DentS  ’ L of  64/.  os.  6d.,  Hales-L 

Arm/”p;,l?  'r  *5  yrs.,  1,370/.;  “The  Hales 

Arms  Public  House,  f.,  r.  35/.,  410/. ; f.g.r.  of  21/  12s 

ditto ?nyr"  ■“  "=  '•■'•■t.-W.  if.g.t.  or  w.  tss.  6d.,  with 
ii.h  ^ Stanhoio-st., 

Ts  '’"r’  j y 5’'-  jfilo  in 

*5  >rs.,  635/.  , 22,  Creek-rd.,  f , 250/. 

u '’kF-  Wimbledon, 

S'’  375r,-By  6-  La: 

•The  Shortgrove  Estate,"  near  Saffron  Walden, 
OebtnluiH.  Tnuia,, 
V-.S:  r House,  High-st. 

Highgate,  f.,  r.  45/.,  1,125/.;  18.  Hitrh-st  f r .6/ 
Clerkenwell.  u.t.  2o’’yri’;g.r  9/!; 
r.  107/.,  480/.— By  Dannant  6*  Co.  : F.g.r.  of  iM.  Park- 
3*  yrs.,  425''. ; f.g.r.  of  35/-  13s , 
Park  Cr«.,  ditto  in  31  yrs.,  1,185/.— By  C.  &•  H White : 

3.  5>  Gleaver-st.,  Kennington,  u.t.  25  yrs  ex  61  amI  • 
c/’  Kent-rd.,  f.,  r.  30/.,  360/.  ; f.’g^^  of 

S/.,  Mawbey-rd.,  reversion  m 23  yrs.,  270/. ; 20,  Newburn- 
p'  oi  i*;'-  ^9  yrs.,  g.r.  2/.,  r.  47/.,  i3o/.-By 

Protheroe  <&•  Morris:  ig,  21,  Sylvan-rd.,  Norwood,  u.L 

Gri;e.if  ',Va'mpt'o”;'557.'^='"  ^ » P'«‘  »f  f'  ‘“d, 

wllm  Gr7e®ru*“fg?;s.fT.yS: 

25,  Christchurch-rd.,  Streatham,  u.t.  (7  yrs^  "'g  r’  le/- 

June  21.— By  /7o>/o«  dK  Pegram:  24,  26,  Monlpelier- 
Brompton,  u.t  42  jTS.,  g.r.  22/.,  T,2oo/.-By  Cane  &* 
Peckham,  f.,  /.560/. ; a 

plot  of  f.  land,  Hindman  s-rd.,  100/.;  16,  17,  Duke-st 
.^uthwa^,  u.t.  2oyre..  g r.  37/.,  r.  172/.  15s.,  i,o2o/.-By 
r.  B.  WesUieott:  61,  63,  65,  Binfield-rd.,  Stockwell, 
rH  ’ ^ '35/1. 1,100/. ; 10,  Weedington- 

rd.  Kentish  Town,  u.t.  46  yrs.,  g.r,  61.,  365/. 
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33,  3S,  Earl-st.,  Edgware-rd..  u.t.  21  yrs.,  g.r.  14^,220/.; 
21,  Hatton-st.,  u.l.  27  yrs.,  g.r.  14/.,  35/.— By  .-I.  //, 

Potter:  72,  Osnaburgh-st.,  Regent's  Pk..,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g r, 
io/.|  r.  so^->  180/. — By  Kgerton,  Breach,  icT’  Galsworthy , 
a6,  28,  Hanover-st.,  Beckham,  u.t.  29  yrs.,  g.r.  17/.,  r.  68/., 
320/.— By  Netvbon  <5h  Co.:  10,  13,  14,  Seven  Sisters’-rd., 
Holloway,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  31/.  los.,  r.  183/.,  1,930/. ; 529, 
5JI,  Seven  Sisters'-rd.,  u.t.  84  yrs.,  g.r.  6/.  6s.,  r.  35^.; 
400/. — By  }{.  J.  Blits  Sons:  18,  Susannah-st.,  East 
India  Dock-rd.,  f.,  190/.  ; 39,  Augusta-st.,  u.t.  35  yrs.,  j 
8/,  125/.  ; 5,  7,  East  Surrey  Grove,  Peckh.atn,  u.t.  68  y 
g.r.  8/.  8s.,  350/.  ; 149,  Globe-rd.,  Mile  End,  u.t.  20  y 
g.r.  4/.,  tio/.  ; 36,  38,  40,  W.adeson-st.,  Hackney,  1 
29  yrs.,  g.r.  33/.,  75/.  : 21,23,  25,31, 33,  Lyte-st.,  u.t.  =9  V 
g.r.  54/.  los.,  220/. — By  .i'.  Chadwick  dr*  Pilditch: 
Brewer-st.,  Regent-st.,  f.,  area  945  ft.,  1,820/. — By  Stimson 
b*  Sons : 174,  East  Indi.-i  Dock-rd.,  Poplar,  f.,  r.  70/.; 
x,ioo/.  ; 239,  St.  Leonards-rd.,  u.t.  48  yrs.,  g.r.  3/., 

145/.  ; 14,  Ackerman-rd.,  Brixton,  u.t.  20  yrs.,  g.r.  4/., 
135/. : 276,  Albany-rd.,  Camberwell,  f.,  r.  33/.,  450/.  ; 

164,  Upper  Richmond-rd.,  Putney,  u.t.  73  yrs.,  g.r. 
7/.  IDS.,  r.  80/.,  I, no/. — By  Thxirgood  & Martin: 
2,  Sydenham-rd.,  Croydon,  f.,  1,302/,  ; four  plots  of  f. 
land,  Barclay-rd.,  6oa/.  : 1,  2,  Albert  Villas,  Romford,  f., 
r.  50/.,  660/.  ; 1,  2,  Montrose  Villas,  f.,  r.  50/.,  510/.  ; i.g.r. 
of  27/.,  Norlh-ter.,  Rensington,  u.t.  12  yrs.,  g.r.  3/.,  190/.  ; 
23,  Michael’s  Grove,  u.t.  33  yrs.,  g.r.  8/.,  r.  no/.,  1,030/. 

June  22. — By  Victor  Vaughan:  40,  Delancey-st., 
Camden  Town,  f.,  r.  75/.,  1,270/.  ; loi,  Albert-st.,  f.,  r. 
so/.,  730/.  ; 17,  St.  Mary’s-ter.,  Paddington,  u.t.  66  yrs., 
g.r.  10/.,  r.  65/.,  530/.— By  IV.  A.  Blakcmore:  122, 
Queen’s  Gate,  Kensington,  f.,  r.  360/.,  5,975/.  ; three- 
eighths  share  of  19,  Golden-sq.,  Regent-st.,  f.,  r.  i3o/., 
1,350/.  ; ditto  of  4,  Lower  John-st.,  f.,  r.  so/.,  380/.  ; ditto 
of  20,  Brewer-st.,  f.,  r.  120/.,  875/.  : a moiety  of  116,  Red 
Lion-st.,  Wapping,  f.,  r.  36/.  8s.,  115/. 

[Contractions  vsed  in  these  Lists. — F.g.r.  for  freehold 
ground-rent ; I.g.r.  for  leasehold  ground-rent ; i.g.r.  ^ 
improved  ground-rent;  g.r.  for  ground-rent;  r.  for  r 
f.  for  frsehold  ; c.  for  copyhold  ; J.  for  leasehold  ; e.r. 
estimated  rental  ; u.t.  for  unexplred  term ; p.a.  for  per 
annum  ; yrs.  for  years  ; st.  for  street ; rd.  for  road  ; sq.  for 
square  ; pi.  for  place  ; ter.  for  terrace  ; cres.  for  crescent  ' 
yd.  for  yard,  &c.] 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER  {conHnued). 
Satin,  Porto  Rico  c/0/6  0/1/6 

Walnut,  Italian  ..  0/0/3I  0/0/7 


Ash,  Canada  load  b/xo/o 
Birch,  do,,. b/io/d 

Elm,  do 3/5/0 

Fir,  Dantsic,  dec.  1/5/0 

Oak,  do B/io/o 

Canada S/iS/o 

Pine,  Canada  red  3/10/0 
Do.  Yellow  ....  2/10/0 
Lath.  Dantsic,  fath  4/10/0 
St.  Petersburg..  5/0/0 
Wainscot,  Riga, 

&c.,  log a/s/o 


2/5/0  , 

8/0/0 

7/10/0 

7/10/0 

9/«o/o 


Odessa, 

Deals.  Finland 
and&iststd  100 
Do.  4th  St  3rd  . . 

Do.  Riga 

St.  Petersburg, 
tst  yellow  .... 

Do.  and  yellow 

Do.  white 6/10/e 

Swedish 8/0/0 

White  Sea 7/10/0 

Canada,  Pino  — - • ■ 
Do.  do.  and. 

Do.  do.  3rd,  &c. 

Do.  Spruce.  1st 
Do.  do.  3rd  St 


a 

9/0/0 


New  Brunswick 
Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 
sq.,  1 In.  prep. 


6/10/0 


lo/io/o 

9/0/0 

9/0/0 

13/0/0 

9/0/a 

*6/°/° 

39/0/0 

18/0/0 

10/50 

Il/o/o 

’7/S/0 

ts/0/0 


Cedar,  Cuba  ..  ft. 

Honduras,  &c. 
Mahogany,  Cuba 
St.  Domingo, 

Meidcan^o.  do. 
Tobasco  do.  do. 
Honduras  do.  .. 


"'S 


0/14/6 

O/n/6 

0/6/6 


1 1,8}  e/o/i 


METALS. 

Iron— Pig,  In  Scot- 

Bar.  Welsh,’  In 
London  ........  5/17/6  6/0/e 

Do,  do.  at  works 

In  Wales 5/7/6  5/10/0 

Do.  StafTordshire, 

In  London 6/0/0  6/10/e 

Copper  — British 
cake  and  ingot  40/5/0  40/15/0 
Best  selected  ..  41/0/0  41/to/o 
Sheets,  strong ..  50/0/0  0/0/0 

Chill,  bars 38^3/9  38/8/9 

YELLOWMETALlb  0/O/4I  0/0/5 
L E AI>  — P i g , 

^anish ton  9/1/3  9/9/6 

English  


brands 9/3/9  S'S^o 

Sheet,  English, 

6 lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
and  upwards....  10/15/0  o/o/o 

Pipe ii/s/o  o/o/o 

Zinc  — EngUsh 

sheet ton  19/0/0  19/0/0 

Vieiile  Mon- 
tague   19/10/0  0/0/0 

Tin — Straits......  69/10/0  70/0/0 

Australian 70/5/0  70/ic/o 

English  Ingots..  7^0/073/10/0 

Banca 73/10/0  74/0/0 

BUlitoD  71/0/071/10/0 

OILS. 

Linseed  10020/17/6  s 

Cotosnut,  Cochin  29/0/a 

Do.  C^lon  23(i5'o 

Palm,  Lagos 33120/0 

Rapeseed,  EngUsh 


Do.  brown i9/t5'o 

Cottonseed  ref. ...  ao/io/o-. 

Oleine 93/0/0 

Lubricating,  U.S.  4/0/0 
Do.  refineef  ......  ^0/0 

Tar  — Stockholm 

barrel  0/32/0 
Archangel o/ii/s 


TENDERS. 

[Communications  for  insertion  under  this  heading 
should  be  addressed  to  “ The  Editor,"  and  must  reach  us 
not  later  than  loa.m.  on  Thursday.^ 

ABERAVON. — For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  Sandfields, 
for  the  School  Board.  Messrs.  Thomas  & James,  architects,  Plough- 
terrace,  Port  Talbot;— 

Morgan  Cox ;Gi.45o  IJohn  Davies  .£1.385 

,...  1,4.5  I C.&'-  

[Allot  Aber---' 


i S.  Reea.. 


k F.  Gacn  (accepted/.. 


ALNWICK.— For  alterations,  dec.,  to  Presbyterian  Church, 
Warenford.  Mr.  Geo.  Keavell,  jun..  architect.  Alnwick  : — 

AfosoH. — Edward  Fordy,  Sea  Hotises,  Chat  Hill  £94  16  0 
yoimrs.—'VdW  St  Inness,  Warenford,  Cliat  Hill  350  0 0 
Staler  and  Plaitertr. — John  Hugh  Lyall,  Amble  65  0 0 

Plumber. — John  Noble  Reavell,  Alnwick 53  14  6 

■ rj.— Adam  Robertson  St 


1,  Alnwi 


BASFORD  (Notts.).— Accepted  for  fonuing,  draining,  kerbing, 
dec.,  Inkemian  and  Alma  toads,  and  Palmerston-street,  ociston,  lor 
he  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Mr.  Sami.  Taylor,  surveyor,  Nut- 
hall 

J.  Hawley  S:  Son,  Ilkeston £663  15  4 


BECKWITHSHAW.  — Accepted  for  the  erection  0.  farm 
buildings,  Shaw  Green,  for  Mr.  G.  E.  Turner,  of  Westfield, 
Bradford.  Messis.  Fairbank  & Wall,  architects,  3,  Manor-square, 
Otley.  (Quantities  by  the  architects  :— 

Af.vson. — J.  & W,  Dickinson,  Timble,  near  Otley  £386  3 o 

yoiner.-^.  Towers,  Beckwithshaw 310  0 o 

/VKwiArr.—J.  Suttle  & Son.  Otley  6819  0 

/Vaj/fi-ri*.— John  Laycock,  Otley 76  10  o 

Slalsr.—'iV.  Walker,  Otley 59  5 6 


BI  RMINCHAM. — For  the  erection  of  ai 
Oirmingliam  .and  Midland  Eye  Hospital. 

.architect,  7.  Cherry-street,  Birmingham,  yuai.imca 

Walker  A:  Slater  ^5.384  I Sumian  S:  Son  £s.*7n 

Sapeote  & Sons 5,260  Barnsley  /t  Son 4,848 

MolTat&Son 5,225  Harley  A:  Son.  Binning- 

W.  &J.  Webb  5.210 1 ham  (accepted)  4,587 


BRADFORD  (Yorks.).  — Accepted  for  the  erection  i 
terrace  houses  and  shop  proitiises,  Menston,  for  Mr.  Jabez 
Menston,  near  Leeds.  Mr.  W.  H.  Sharp,  architect,  237, 
lane.  Bradford.  (Quantities  by  architect 

Afa.tcui.- Mark  Cowling,  Menston,  near  Leeds  £1.030 
yun/rri-.- Scott  Bros..  Menston.  near  Leeds  ..  610 

Joshua  Lockwood.  Cuiseley,  near 

Leeds 162  1 

Plasterer.— y F.  Walsh,  Cassfield.  Guiseley, 

S/ff/V-i-.— James  Smithies,  Bradford 117  1 

Painter. — T.  Mann,  Burley-in-Wharfedale  ....  39  1 


Cole,  of 


£2.083  I 


BRIGHTON.— For  additions  and  alter.ations  to  St.  Paul's  School, 
Htightoii.  for  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Wagner,  M.A.  Messrs.  T.  Simpson  & 
Sous,  architects,  lO,  Ship-street,  Briginon  ; — 

G.  R.  Lockycr  £*.373  I W.  & T.  Garrett  £*.a3S 

Stiiiipson  S:  Co 2.250  | J.  Barnes,  Brighton*  ....  2,154 

* Accepted. 


BRISTOL.— For 


itlon  of  sewer.agc  and  disposal  works  ; 


and  Barton  Regis  Joint  Drainage  Committee.  Mr.  A.  P.  I. 
Cottcrell,  C.E.,  Lonsdale  Chambers,  Baldwm-streetf  Bristol  :— 

W.  Mereweainer  ..£6,577  0 0 I Be.iclieni  & Belmonti^5.537  la  7 
' - G.  H,  Wilkins 5.53s  o o 


S.  Ambrose  . ... 
M.  Durnford  . . 
C.  Downes  .... 

J.  Perkins 

Cowlen  & Son . . 


Love  & Wan 

A.  J.  Beavan  5.225 

Lloyd  & Powell, 
Stapleton  • toad. 

Bristol  (accepted)  5,000  ( 


COVENTRY.-For  the  eru 
the  City  Council.  Messrs,  f 
Park-street,  Coventry.  (Juani 


Foster  & Dicksce £8, 880 

C.  Garlick 7,700 

J.  Bowen  7.597 

Siggins  & .Strong 7.347 

T.  A:  H.  Herbert  7.210 

G.  F.  Smith  & Sons 6,950 

C.  G.  Hilt,  Coveiitiy  (accepted)  ....  6,649 


m ofan  electric -lighting  station,  foi 
& 1.  Steanc,  .architects,  22,  Little 
;S  by  J.  Gardener,  Coventry  : — 

Glazed-biick 

engine-house. 
....  £210  o 


CROYDON.— For  decorating,  &c-.  at 
oad.  Croydon.  Mr.  Arnold  Mitche 
cent.  EC. 

U.  W.  Barker £tio 

[No  competition.] 


CROYDON.— For  decorating,  &c.,  at  " HolUngton."  Chepstow 
oad,  Croydon  ; — 

D.  W.  Barker £150  o o 

[No  competition.] 


CROYDON.— For  additions  at  57,  Church-road.  Mr.  T.  HipweU, 

pVinbunv  £125  I D.  W.  Barker  • ..-£103 

J.  Waller.  Jun 104  [ ’Accepted. 


CROYDON.— For  new  premises.  3.  Crown  Hill,  Croydon,  for 
Mr.  Sydney  G.  Edridge.  Messrs.  Bocney  St  Son,  arcliitects  : — 

S.  Page  £2.308  I A,  Bullock  £3,267 

Josling  & Young 2,294  I M.  Taylor  

E.  J.  baunders 2,285  I Smith  A;  Sons 

E.  1*.  Bulled  Jk  Co 2.279 1 D-  W.  Barker  (accepted) 


CROYDON.  — For  new  premises,  8,  High-street, 
Vlessrs.  Bemey  St  Son,  architects 

Building.  Shop  front. 

M.  Taylor  £984  — £91  — ; 

Josling  4:  ^oung 990  ....  72  .... 

E.  J.  baunders 920  ...  95  .... 

bmiih&Sons  854  ....  91  .... 

D.W.  Barker 787  ....  78  ... 

A.  Bullock  (accepted)  769  ....  84  .... 


CROYDON.— For  the  new  dormitories  at  Grove  House.  Chats- 
worth-road,  Croydon.  Messrs,  Berney  A:  Son,  aichitcccs 

Josling*  Young £1.196  0 I M.  Taylor  £i.i6i  10 

Smith  A:  Sons 1,181  0 D.  W.  Barker, i>>S4  o 

A. Bullock.,.. 1.172  o [ E.  J.  Saunders* i.iio  0 

• Accepted. 


ELPHINSTONE  (N.B.).— For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings, 
Bogend,  Uyne,  for  Mr.  James  Alsop.  Mr.  William  Watt,  architect, 
Tocher  Rayne: — 


Wm.  Watt £143  o|  J.&W,  HendQry,W4rtle*£i27  g 

Slaters. 

....  £81  17 


J.  Pirie  £86  17  ) Wm.  Milne 

G.  Glennie 84  18  | Rhynd,  Inv 

•Accepted. 


HPPING  (Essex).— For  laying  a g-in.  sewer  in  St.  John’s-road, 
Chapel-road,  Arc.,  and  constiucimg  settling  tanks,  sludge  pits.  &c.,  at 
the  outfall,  for  the  Epping  Rural  bonitaty  Authority.  Mr.  Edmond 
ligan.  Engineer,  Loughton  and  Chigwelf:— 

Jesse  Jackson  £i,55S  [ H.  H.  Porter  £1,095 

John  Jackson  1.400  E.  Wilson 1,062 

W,  G.  Adams  1.369  I W.  A:  C.  French.  Euck- 

■■  ' 'ells  A- Sons 1.1151  hurst  Hill  (accepted),...  i,ai6 


HARLESDEN.— For  buildintr  six  shops  at  High-street.  Harles- 
den.  Mr.  L.  V.  Hunt,  architect.  35.  Queen  Victoria-street.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  Geo.  Fleetwood.  15.  Fumival'S  Inn,  Holbom 

Whitehead  Ar  Co •••£s.7So  I J.  & C.  ilowyer £5.4i2 

Oldrey  St  Sons 5,735  Cowley  A:  Drake  5.350 

Holloway  Bros 5,645  I Scrivener  & Co 5.232 

J.  Enstirrbrook  o.oM  I Tennant  Ai  Co 5,179 

McCormick 5,487  | Gould  Ar  Brand  (accepted)  4,94s 


LEAMINGTON. — For  the  execution  of  certain  building  works 
at  the  Punip-rooni,  Arc.,  for  the  Corpor.alion.  Mr.  W.  de  Norman- 
ville.  Borough  Engineer,  Towm-h.all,  Leamington:— 

Jenkins  A:  Sons £>45  0 0 

Richd.  Bowen,  Leamington  (accepted) 128  10  o 


LEEDS.— Accepted  for  alterations  to  Middleton  Hall,  i 
Leeils.  Messrs.  Perkin  A:  Buhner,  architects  ; — 

Wm.  Nicholson  A:  Son  £2.000  o 0 


LEIGHTON  (Beds.).— For  the  erection  of  a conservatory  a 
Biidge  House,  Bridge-street.  Mr.  J,  T.  Lawrence,  architeci 
Leigluon  Buzzard ; — 

D.  Cook  A;  Sons  £<86  0 o 

Tutt  Bros 179  to  0 

H.  Edwards  & Sons 178  0 o 


>n  of  laundry  and  manual  training  ci 


EXMINSTER  (Devon). — Accepted  for  new  engine  and  lioiler 
houses,  laundry,  nurses'  block.communicating  corridors,  third  medical 
officer's  residence,  and  extension  of  kitchen  stores,  Devon  County 
Asylum.  Mr.  E.  H.  Harbottle,  architect,  Exeter.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  H,  Reed.  Exeter;— 

'V.  Dart  & Son,  Credicon £<2,971  0 0 


HALIFAX.— For  the  erection  of  offices  and  workshops.  Mul 
Hall-road,  for  the  Corporation,  Mr,  W.  H.  D.  Horsfall,  nrchite 
'■  rrisou-road,  Halifax;  — 

A/asan.—T.  Mitchell,  Wnsley £3.700  0 1 

yainer.—}.  Hanson,  Halifax  1,090  0 

Plumber. — Wm.  Ward.  Halifax 47a  ii 

Jrott  and  Steel. — John  Berry,  Halifax  ..........  649  12 

Concrete.— ij.  Greenwood  St  Son,  Halifax 353  17 

Painter.—}.  Viney,  Halifax 67  n 

5/a/zra«rf /■/ar«r«';‘.—Jolm  Marshall  500  o 


Foster  At  Dlcksee 

T,  L.  Green  

Killby  St  Gayford 

S.  A-  W.  Pattinson  

W.  Goodman 

H.  Lovatt  

E.  I^iwrance  A;  Sons 

J.  Grover  A"  Son  

C.  Cox,  Hackney 

* Recummendetl  for  acceptance  by  tl 


! Works  Committee. 


LlINDON.— For  the  erection  of  a school  on  the  Maryon  Park 
site,  Charlton,  to  provide  accommodation  for  789  children,  and  for 
the  provision  of  cookery  and  laundry  centres  on  the  site,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architectj— 


T.  L.  Green  

T,  Boyce 

J.  Marsland 

I-athey  Bros 

H.  Lovatt  

E.  Lawranco  At  Sons 

Stimpson  Ar  Co 

B.  E.  Nigluingale 

Kirk  A Randall,  Woolwich 10.24. 

• Recommended  for  acceptance  by  the  Wo; 


..£21,385 

.. 

. . 20.931 
. . 20,856 
..  20,623 
..  19.940 


Cambridge-road,  E,.  for  Mr.  J.  Malin.  Mr.  Edward 

Bro\vn.  architect.  Fleur-de-Lys-street,  Norton  Folgate;— 

Mason  & Co £866  0 0 I W.  Wells  £69710  o 

tv.  Kiddle  & Son  . . 785  o 0 Ellis  A Son 612  0 8 

ncaster 745  o o | 

Peu'lerers. 

J.  Phillips  A Son £48  19  6 I B.J.  Grimes £46  0 0 

K.  Davis 46  10  0 1 W.  Rogers  A Son  ....  38  19  0 

Gas/itters. 

M.  Christian  £89  o o | Nugar  A Co £83  6 0 


LONDON,— For  making  up  and  paving  Wheatsheaf  Terrace, 
for  the  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Fulham.  Mr.  J.  1’.  Norrington, 
Surveyor;  — 


Imperial  Stone  Co.  ... 
Nowell  A Robson  ... 

E.  Parry 

Geo,  Wimpey  A Co.  . 
Victoria  Stone  Co.  ... 
Joseph  Meers  


LONDON. — For  repair.s  and  sanitary  work  at  the  "Seven 
Stars,"  Brick-lane,  Spitalfields,  E.,  for  Messrs.  Watney  A Co.. 
Limited  ; — 

Turtle  A Appleton  £640  I John  Appleby  £404 

John  Aoley 461  Eddy 345 

Spencer  A Co 425  | 


MID-CALDER  (N.B.). — Accepted  for  the  erection  of  walls 
round  new  burying  ground:  and  also  a sexton's  house,  lor  (he 
Parochial  Boarciof  Mid-Calder.  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Hislop,  architect  and 
ordained  measurer.  Kirkcaldy.  Quantities  by  architect  ;— 

Builder. — George  Paterson,  Broxburn  £45®  4 6 

Joiner. — Walter  Brown.  Mid-Calder. ......... ..  ^ 18  6 

5/arrr  oHif /’/<tj/zrzr.— Jas.  Douglas,  Mid-Caldet  27  i 11 
Plumber  and  Iromvork. — John  T.  Barclay.  Mid- 
Calder  73  0 2 


NEW  TREDEGAR  (Mon.).— For  additions.  Ac.,  to  Wo; 
Hall,  for  Committee  of  (he  Workmen's  Hall.  Messis.  Aaron 
A Son.  architects,  Pontiottyn  ; — 

Freeman  A Hardy,  New  Tredeg.vr,  Catililf*  .... £293  1 
v.  


NORWOOD. — For  the  erection  of  a new  depository  in  Norwood- 
road,  for  Messrs.  Bennett.  Messrs.  Ludford  At  Tullocb,  architects. 
Albany-buildings,  Victoria-street,  S.W,  ; — 

Colls £5,400  I Higgs  A Hill  £4.744 

Coullhard 4.952  I F.  A F.  H,  Higgs 4.647 


PETERBOROUGH. — For  additions.  Ac.,  to  Union  Workhouse 
Infirmary.  Mr.  J.  C.  Stallebrass,  architect,  Noith-street, 
Peterborough : — 

Fumis  Bros £637  olSlbley  ........  £51615 

Bailey  565  o Nichols  506  8 

Macliin  520  o I Bridgefeet 490  o 

WeiUock 520  o | Cutuidge  (accepted)  ....  47910 

[All  of  Peterborough.] 

[Architect’s  estimate,  £510.] 


PETERBOROUGH. — For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house. 
Orton-road.  Mr.  J,  G.  Stallebrass,  architect,  Peterborough  :— 

lellings  £348  5 6 I J.  Nichols £31918  o 

Hicks  Bros 335  19  6 j Pape  A Binder 315  o o 

Machin  324  18  6 1 W.  Sibley,  Puterboro’*  315  o 0 

Solden  HipweU 320  o o | T.  Bailey 310  0 o 

• Accepted. 


PETERBOROUGH.- For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house, 
CromweU-road.  Mr.  J.  G.  Stallebrass,  architect,  Peterborouglii- 

Solden  HipweU £269  o o I Pape  A Binder £245  0 o 

Machin 264  xo  0 1 Gray  238  o o 

Nichols 263  10  o Guttridge,  Peter- 

Hicks  Bros 252  19  6 | borough  (accepted)  235  0 0 

Sibley 248  15  o ] 
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borough  : — 
Pise  Sc  Letall  . 
C.  Nichols  .... 
Jellings 

] NichoU 


...4318  0 0 I StimsoQ  & AspiUe.  ...^?9a  ( 

..  313  o o I Guctndge 073  1 

, , OyS  17  6 I Sibley 270  < 

. 2^  0 o Pape  & Bindei* 260  1 

292  5 o[  • Accepted. 

[AU  of  Peterborough  J 


PLYMOUTH.— For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  the  Sailors'  Home,  Vaun- 
hali-street,  for  the  Committee.  Mr.  Jno.  H.  Hwelley.  architect, 
5,  Susse.x-street,  PI>-moulh.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

10  I Goad ^608  0 

Palmer 650  0 Perraton 562  0 

Lethbridge  649  o I Paynter  A:  Davy 549  0 

Turpin 634  0 Pearn  & Sons.  Vlyniouih 

Julian  628  0 1 (accepted)  523  0 


SOUTH  NORWOOD.— For  decorating.  Arc.,  at  " Nontiar 
Tennison-road.  South  Norwood,  for  Mr.  H Parks.  Mr  ( 
Fnsch,  architect,  17,  St.  Swiihin's-lane.  E.C.  •— 

Costar  I W.  Marriage  


WALSALL-Accepted  for  Pv-  u.uu.u.b  mtto 
shannon.  Messrs.  Ambler  A:  Bournan,  architects  •— 
wm.  Nicholson  & Son,  Leeds £^^(x 


' clothing  factory,  for  .Messrs. 


PORTH.— For  the  erection  of  police.courts,  for  Mr,  J,  Ignatius 
Williams,  Mr.  F.  Gibson,  architect.  Midland  Bank  Buildings, 
Pontypridd.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

Williams  A:  James .^v-SSo  I J.  C.  Richards .Za.o6<: 

Walldn  Williams 2,500  I W.  Lissaman,  Jun  . Chip- 

p.  C.  Jones  Ac  Co *,394  ping  Camden*  1 

Chas.  Jenkins  At  Sons  ....  2.3:0!  "Accepted, 


PORTSMOUTH. — For  building  workshops  and  latrines,  at  the 


Portsea  Island  Union,  for  the  P< 
Messrs.  Kake  Ar  Ctgswell.  arch 

T.P.  HaU £i.q 

J.  Cockerell 9 

11.  Jones  91 

Spnggins  Bros 9 


Island  Board  of  Guardians, 
ts.  Portsmouth 

W.  Evans £648 

A.  E.  Porter,  Portsmouth 
(accepted)  840 


PUI^LEET  (Essea). — For  additions  to  school  buildings,  for  the 
West  Thurrock  School  Board.  Mr.  Francis  J.  Sturdy,  architect. 
44.  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis 
& Son 

J.  HoUand £589  o I Mutton  Ac  WaUis £519  0 

C.  J.  Hosking  585  o H.  R.  Rous  499 

A.  Reed  A:  Son  566  o | H.  J.  Carter  497 

olJ.Pavitt 487 

' I J-  47S 

[ S.  Patinenter,  Bocking, 

I Braintree  (accepted)  . . 439 


WEST  BROMWICH.— For  making  up  and  completing  Walter 

s 

3>a  IS  John  Whitt. 

H.  Burnham ^9  0 Handswotlh  (accepted) 

I.  Mayes  *9^  jq  [ 
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of  subscription. 

In  MV  Lrt  of  j'  '5!“PP“«1  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 

the  Publisher  of  Thb  BuiLDHR."  No.  46.  Catherine-streeT^. 


THE  BATH  STONE  FIRMS,  Ltd. 

^ BATH, 

It)R  ALL  THE  PROVED  KINDS  OF 

BATH  STONS. 

FLUATH,  for  Hardening  and  Preserving 
Calcareous  Stones  and  Marbles. 


W,  J.  Chinchen.. 

Lydford 

Gooding  


n 01  Board  School  at  Penn  Mill  Mr. 

Walbtidge  ..  /"a  CIO  q 

Hatherley  Ac  Cirr  ..  . 4,';a<  0 

Bird  A;  Pippard  4..-—  " 

Poole 

Pollard.  Bridgwater*..  4I) 

• Accepted. 


'’“"r",  ■h.ll,,  „t  icndere 

tauS  SEfi.h'.d-m"”!' 

have  been  Bendon.  The  mistake 


a Thos,  Berdon  should 


C.  B-  Rous 560  I 

W,  Pavey  535  , 

T.  White  Sc  Sons  53a 

C.  H.  Binney  523  , 


RAINHILL  (Lancs ). — For  the  erection  of  nurses'  home.  a.  me 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  the  Visiting  Committee.  Messrs. 
Gra)-son  Ac  Quid,  architects,  31,  James-street.  Liverpool  : — 

*.  o— .1-  d- - Brown  A:  Backhouse£s.477 


Sayce  & Randle.... £7.193 ' 7 

E.  Aukland 6, MS 

I.  F.  Hill  6,?S 

Beckett  A:  Co e,7oj 

R.  Neill  A'  Sons  ....  $*743 
Holme  A:  Green  ....  5,695 

Samuel  Webster 5.684 

Jones  A-  Sons  5.^ 

Geo.  Woods  Sc  Son..  5.524 


R.  H.  Daviu.  . 

Geo.  L.  Desoer  ....  5,219  ' 
J.  Paterson  Ac  Sons..  5.138  i 
Thomas  Spencer  ..  5,112  1 

J.  Pilkington 4.942  ( 

j.  Kotbwell  & Sons, 
Knowsley-road. 

St.  Helens* 4.846  t 

Accepted. 


a cottage  at  the  Union-house, 
ford*—  ^ <^uardiaiis.  Mr.  F.  Whitmore,  architect.  Cheims- 

H.  Booth £454  I Hammond  A-  Son,  Romford 

4*5  (accepted) £347 

T.White&Son 409  ] W.  Pavey 


ST.  HELEN'S  (Lancs.).— For  the  erection  of  ree  library  and 
technical  schook.  Messrs.  Briggs  Sc  WolstcnIiolme,  architects. 

I,  Rtclimond-ierrace,  Blackburn: 

J' &T.  Yearsley  ^20.399  ' 

W.  Hall 20,019 

Rothwell  Sc  Sons 19,971 

S.  Webster 18,675 

Tomkinson  A Sons 18.583 

Thornton  & Sons 18,348 

Brown  A' Backbuin  ....  i8,a68 


MbbSt®"!""!:::::- 

S.  Warburton  17  27 

R.  NeiQ  A-  Sons i6i97 


SALTASH  (Cornwall).— Accepted  or  the  erection  ofadwemnEr- 
house  at  Burraton,  near  Saltash.  for  Mr.  T.  t.  Hodge.  .Mr  H G 
Luff,  architect.  64,  Chapel.sfreet.DeTonportL-  ® G. 

J.  T.  Brooking,  Saltash £4^3  ^ ^ 


SOUTHAMP'TON.— For  the  construction  of  covered  service 
■servmr.  Mitchelinersli.  for  the  Soulli  Hants  Waterworks  Co,  :— 


Playfair  A-  Toole 3.^  w.  Beale 

F.  Osman,  Fourposts. 

Southampton  (accepted)  2.895  I 


SWINDON.-For  the  erection  of  school  buildings,  .it  Stratton 

Swindon.  Quantities  by  the  architect :—  ° *-reer, 

W.  Chambere  £,.80:  10 1 T.  Colbome £f  c6o  .0 

W.iU&Hoofc  ,.673  o G.  M iluhire  o 

5: ter IZ  2 

C.  Williams 1,^  ol  ».49t  o 

• Accepted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.  S P..  H.S.,  W G.  s.  (amounts  should  have  been  stated). 

AU  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  Ac.,  must  be  accomoanied 
y^he  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

t books  and  giving 

«spo"s't.Uity  of  sipied  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

T refum  rejetUd  co>nmunicaHons. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news  items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals  are  NOT  DESIRED 

Puaul’HT^SCStaEdV,?,"  “ '^“'5 


SUBSCRIBERS  In  LONDON  and  the  SUBURBS,  by 
prepaying  at  the  Publisbbg  Office,  19s.  per  annom  (or 
is.  9d.  per  qnarter).  can  ensure  receiving  " The  Bnllder," 
by  Friday  Morning' t Potf. 


Established  1866. 


J.J.ETRn)6E,Jf 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

SLATER  and  TILER. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN  FOR 

SLATING  AND  TILING, 

To  be  Executed  by  Contract  In  any  part 
of  ENGLAND. 

Penrhyn  - Bangor, 

Oakeley  - Palmerston, 

And  other  dj^ption  of  Slates  ready  for 
delivery  to  any  Railway  Station, 


HAM  HILL  STONE: 

iiie  attention  of  Architects  is  specially 
invited  to  the  durability  and  beautiful  colour 
of  this  material.  Quarries  well  opened,  Ouick 
despatch  guaranteed.  Stonework  delivered 
and  fixed  complete.  Samples  and  estimates  free. 
Address  The  Ham  Hill  Stone  Co. , Norton,  Stoke- 
“"?lf.'Ufam,  Somerset.  London  Agent : Mr.  E .A. 
V\  Ilhams,  16,  Craven-st.,  Strand,  W.C.  [AovT, 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  42, 
Poultry,  E.C,— The  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
Hat  roofs,  stables,  cow -sheds  and  milk -rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  Asphalte 
Contractors  to  the  Forth  Bridge  Co.  ■ [Advt, 


SPKAGUE  & CO., 

STATIONERS,  Sic., 

Keep  a Special  Stock  of  Sundries  for 
Professional  Offices. 

4&S.  East  Harding-st.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C.  [Advt. 


QUANTITIES,  &c.,  LITHOGR.APHED 
accurately  and  with  despatch. 
METCHIM  & SON,  20,  Parliament-st.  S tV 
"QUANTITY  SURVEYORSTAliLES  AND  DIARY  ’ 

For  1894,  price  64.  posi  rd.  In  leaiher  ,/.  Rost  ,/,  (Advt. 


THE 


COMPANY, 


Applications  for  Prices,  &c.,  to 

BETHNAL  GREEN  SLATE  WORKS, 

Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


Suffolk  House,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
SUPPLY  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  AND 
WORKMANSHIP  FOR  BUILDINGS, 
DAMP  COURSES,  AREAS,  ROOFS, 
WASHHOUSE  AND  DAIRY  FLOORS, 
&c.,  &c. 


This  Asphalte  was  chosen  to  be 
laid  at  Sandringham,  on  the  new 
General  Post  Office,  and  other 
important  buildings. 


twelve  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AWARDED, 

ZINC  Am  COPPER  ROOPINC 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 


LOiTXDOJiT.  ♦♦ 

352  to  364,  Eoston-road,  N.W.  r and  R TTotton  n j 

218  and  220,  High-street,  Borough,  S.E.  ^ ^ ® 


C3-IL,JLS(3-0‘W 

47  and  49,  St.  Enoch-sqnare, 

MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTRRN'il.I,  FASTENINGS 

TarUculare  on  Application.  Chief  Offloee : Eiteroy  Works,  BVSTON  BOAD,  LOKDOX,  K.W. 


Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co.  umitep. 

ENGINEERS  AND  FOUNDERS. 

Contractors  to  the  War  Office,  H.M,  Office  of  Works,  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Department. 

HYDRAULIC  LIFTSliillAHES,  MHAM  LIFTS.  STEAM  ENflIHES. 

HAND-POWER  LIFTS,  CRABS  AND  JIBS,  IRON  BUILDINCS,  ROOFS,  STAIRCASES,  &C. 

FORCE  AND  LIFT  PUMPS,  CASTINGS  IN  IRON,  BRASS,  & BRONZE.  Even,  Description,  of  Bail, levs-  Cas1ia,js. 

■ london  : 22,  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C.  (Late  30,  King  Street  and  Rathbone  Place,  W.J  Works:  Mew  Cross,  S.E. 

And  at  Paris,  New  York,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham. 


FIRE  & 
SOUND 


PATEA'T 

“ COMBINATION  SLABS." 


PROOF 


Pei:>r>en  Stii?eet, 

RoAdf 


FREDi^  JONES  & CO. 

LONDON,  N.W. 


MESSENGER  & CO. 

Iborticultural  JSuilDcrs  S 1fiot=Mater  Enoineers, 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

London  Office-WS,  PALMERSTON  BUILDINCS,  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. 


Plans  and  Estimates  given  for  every  description  of  Plain  and  Ornamental  Glass  Houses. 
AKCHITECTS'  DESIGNS  CAREFULLY  CARRIED  OUT. 

Conservatories,  Churches^  JPnblic  ISuildings,  <Cc.  efficiently 
Heated  by  Uot-lCater  Apjtaratus* 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  contains  invaluable  information  to  those  contemplating  the 
erection  or  heating  of  glass  houses,  Ac. 

M.  & Co.’s  Improved  V'entilating  Tackle,  fur  large  or  small  buildings,  is  largely 
used  and  highly  recoinineiuled. 

ILLL'STRAITONS  AND  PARTICULARS  FREE. 

THE  “LOUGHBOROUGH”  PATENT  BOILER 

Is  unequalled  for  Economy  and  Efficiency.  Thousands  at  present  in  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 


J.  J.  THOiVIAS  & CO. 


WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS. 

WIRE  UTTICE  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


EXTRA  STRONG  MANURE  GUARDS. 

GALVANIZED  AFTER  MADE— No.  39. 


in 

/t. 

de.  It, 

A.  Proje 
in.  }t. 

ir 

£ S. 

i 

d.  I 

4 

0x3 

0x2 

6 

2 4 

0 

4 

0x3 

6x2 

9 . 

2 10 

6 

4 

6x4 

0x3 

0 

2 18 

9 

5 

0x4 

o 

CO 

6 

3 8 

0 

6 

0x4 

0x3 

0 

3 8 

0 

6 

0x4 

0x3 

6 

3 15 

0 

The  above  Manure  Guards  are  made  in  every  respect 
in  accordance  uitli  the  24th  and  2oth  Bye-Laws  of  the 
London  County  Council,  and  have  strong  Wrought-iroa 
Frames,  with  half  round  top  rail.s,  and  covered  with  very 
strong  diamond  pattern  lattice,  and  galvanized 
after  made. 

TWO  EYES  FOR  CEMENTING  INTO  WALl  SUPPLIED  WITH  EACH 
GUARD. 

Priced  CatixloguG  with  Trade  Discounts  on  Application. 


J.  J.  THOMAS  & CO. 


81,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  TAMnAM 
360  & 362,  EDGWARE  ROAD,  hUlTDUlT. 


DENNETT  FIREPROOF  FLOORS,  sc 

CONSTRUCTIVE  IRONWORK  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

DESIGNS  AND  ESTIMATES  SDFFDIED  TO  ARCHITECTS. 


FIREPROOF  ENCASEMENT  OF  IRONWORK,  CONCRETE  STAIRS,  PAVINC, 
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ADVAjrrAOBS  TO  PBXVATB  IKBtTKBKB. 

O^HE  IMPERIAL  Insurance  Companj 
Limited.  FIRE.  i*®’-  oi**  Bro«d-sttee' 

, p — E.C.  and  22.  PalJ  MaU,  6,W 

l.SOO.CHKf,  Pald-np,  SOO.oboj.  Total  Pundr 
*:>  JW.WO— B.  OOZKNa  SMITH.  Ganaii  m"1_T 


VOEWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSUfiANUJi 

A.  1 Sl-triF-TV 


SOCIETY. 

..^Ubliiliifd  1T97. 

—•id  OfBv,-<>.  Kora'icli— Surrey-Btrwt. 

/ 50.  Klwt^troet.  E.C. ; 10,  King  WiIIUm-»t.  E.C.  : 


-’-oc..  c..\,. ; lu,  iving  «iiiian 

OfflcM.  i IM,  Piccadilly.  W.  ; and  1.  Victoria- 

Aruonnt  tnaiired £30O,W».000 

Claims  Paid  lO.O'C  000 

Agent*  Want^  in  MetropoIiUu  Diatrlct*.’  A ppliAtlom 
made  to  either  ol  the  abov'c  I^ndou  Office* 

Ncnrich.  June  24th.  '®''' 


PUBLISHER  NOTICES. 

f^tSitUrtdTeUgrafihicAddrtss,  Thb  Builder, 'Lokdon 

QTTTr.-r^?..^c^9?.?  advertisements. 

partnerships,  apprentice- 

^RADE  and  general  ADVERTISEMENT^ 

fifty  wordy  Of  under **.  6d. 

Each  additional  Ime  [about  ten  words)  os  6d 

also  for  Special  Adeer 
^‘’A-  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction 
Bic..  may  be  obtamedon  application  to  the  Publisher. 

=•«.,»  , , SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

POUR  Lines  labnut  thirty  words)  or  under as  6d. 

Each  add1t10n.1l  line  (about  ten  woMs)  oc  AH 

. .prepayment  is  absolutely  necessa^ 

ee.irittf^J’ra^’^'o'"’'-  ^ should  be 

«f ''  THE  BUILDER."  No.  44.  Catherine-street,  W.C 
_AS'p?*?TAl“  the  current  week’s  issue  are  received  up  to 
^ ^ RSDAY.  but  "Classilication’  ca^ot 

'^.K Office  after  HALF-PAST 
ii<  for  the  front  Page  sh  • 

i«e  in  by  TWELVE  noon  on  WEDNESDAY. 


SPECIAL. — alterations  in  standing 

i-U(.U.|-..,,,d  ADVERTISEMENTS  or  ORDERS  TO 

weBnSpaVmoSn”g  »“ 


cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTF 
MONIALS,  ic..  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  adTertlsemeats. 
■ctroogly  recommends  that  of  the  UtterCOPIES  ONUYshould  be 


Adrertising in  ''TheBuader."mayhaveff<//frraiiIrr«rd 
ra  tfit  Vjfia,  46,  Catherme-street.  Covent  Garden.  W.C..  /ree  at 
Letters  will  beforwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  aie^ieoL 
together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  cover  the  postage.  ^ 

LO^;?ol?ir2S^K.^^^^^'-JORElGN  and 

READING  CASES,/  ntnepence  each. 

~ l By  Post  (carefully  packed)  is. 


•pHE 


'BUILDER-  CATHEDRAL  SERIES 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(January,  1891,  to  June,  1893.) 

DESCRIPTIVE  ARTICLE  -U, 


sseicaes  01  ae 
*1.  Canterbury 
*2.  Lichheld 
'3.  Sl  Alban’: 
*4.  Peterboro 
•5-  Wells 
*6.  Exeter 
♦w.  Salisbury 
8,  Bristol 


9.  Norwich 
10.  Rochester 
•it.  Lincob 

12.  Gloucester 

13.  St.  Paul’, 
1.4.  Hereford 

15.  Chichester 

16.  Eir 


Now  ready  (114  plalo),  price  uis. 


BILLS  OF  PAHTITIES,  to. 

COBBEOTLY  WBITTEB  AND  LITHOQBAPHED  BY 
BETDBN  OY  POST  CEBTAIN.  PLANS,  Beit  Btrle. 

Shahespere  Printing  Works,  Birmingham, 


\JS 

Royal  Academy 
Architectuf^^. 


1393. 


CUEVEYOES'  INSTITUTION  and 

B.I.B.A.  EXAMS. 

Catulidates  prepared  by 
Mr.  F.  QUICK,  15T.  Wo,,!  Kxuhaiige,  E.f. 

Patent:— Wanted,  item  to  take-up 

. a PATENT  of  tlie  nature  of  a sruall  wooden  box.  Patent 
erialn  to  8Uc«efd.~B..x  I60.  Office  of  The  Builder” 


L''OUNG  ARCHITECT  and  SUTtVEYOR 

. ,r  U*!*'’!®*.,'®*’  * P-VRTNERSHIP  with  a gentlem.in  well- 
iLiblished  in  the  profession,  or  would  SHARE  OFFICES  wltlia 
lew  t.)  same.  'Viml.l  pay  ptctniuiii  if  nooeaiwry.— AH  application  in 
nt  imtaiii-e  to  Box  I79,  Qfflue  of  - The  Bxllder." 


TT^I^^^RSITY  college,  Liverpool. 

V-'  (VICTORIA  X'NiVKRSlTY)  ^ 

BOSCOE  CHAlll  OF  ART. 

“ PROFESSORSHIP  of 
ARCHlTKf.TURE.  Pixotl  enilowuient  ;f75f,  per  annum,  with  abare 
of  fees  from  rtiidentt,  and  utber  eiiiumaieiit*. 

The  proftiMor  will  conduct  architecture  claMes  at  the  College  and 
u,] iV"  **  *?  RECTOR  upon  the  reprewntative  J1 ANAOING 

BOAKfi  ippoinW  to  coiidnct  the  newly-cnnatituted 
, (SCHOOL  of  ARCHITECl’URE  and  APPLIED  AP.T8 
for  the  City  of  Liverpool,  supported  from  fund*  set  apart  for 
tecbuloil  and  commtrvial  instruction. 

r '^'^^"b*!**'****^'******  will  lie 

by‘^iMll-'rr'°JULY*o't”^*'"°"**'*'  the  Regiutrar. 

For  further  detail*  apply  to 

THE  REGISTRAR. 

University  College, 

Liverpool. 


CTOKE-ON-TRENT  SCHOOL  of  ART. 

HEADMASTER. 

tl'eSERYlCE-Sofa  duly-q.tallfted  HEAD- 
MAftlEEl,  Mini  from  the  conimenceiiiejit  of  next  sr  - 
Forjiarticiilar*  apply  to  the  Hon 


I.  1).  ASHWELL.  atukf- 


This  se  of  plates  comprises  the  drawings  in  tlie  Architi 
of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition.  1893.  which  i 
their  authors  for  Ulustration  in  Tlu  5«iV,*r. 


clural  Room 
■ere  lent  by 


Publisher  of  "’Cbi 


LONDON: 

SSuiOcr,"  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


s PI *’•  St.  Asaph  ! 

• fTiS  JOURPEi{cE.H  AI.f¥e NN  Y Si"  ..  3,  ^ , 

tefniJ^^r  of’  ^ Builder  ’’  containing  ^Ve 

,.ae^^rep^aei^;  single  sets.  al.ortbeninesetsto|e^r.?d 

iW  [The  whole  series  (including  reprints)  ifis. ; post-fr^,  17s.  «d0 

SCOTLAND. 

ri,.^  Uuly.  1893,  tA  .March,  1894.) 

ItJS'JL"  II:  Lr.,... 

!■ 


Edinbutgh  [ ; icirkwiiu 

I ».  Sl  Andi 
I 9-  Brechin 


IRELAND. 

(.Vpr.l  f>  June,  189*1 

I a uhnstenuren  1 3.  Kilkenny. 


yHE  ABBEYS  OF  GREa\T  BRITAIN 

Rievaul*  .?Wj,  j*.  Croyland  j Teukesburi- 

Post-free  FOURPENCE-HALFPENNY  each. 

XHE  REREDOS,  ST.  PAUL'S 

(.5  In.  by  „!  la.,,  on  stoat  paper,  for  framing,  M.;  by  post,  M. 

PORTFOLIOS. 

to,  Presonrtng  rh,  Plato,  orEoUJmi  u.  ed.  i by  post,  jn 

PmUfre,.  ./  ..Tp„  ButLDgR."  A CrAryf^.,,..  «..c 


J'HE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  of 

Wall,  during  OCTOBER  and  N VE  MBER  .,w  n*'' 

Examinatiun  held  l.y  thi.  Cwiipmiy  in  DKCE.MBER  ^ 

Ev,''' a\‘  th*  Hau’*  obtained  from  B.  W.  PRESTON, 


PLASTERING  CLASS  for  the  TRADE 

OPEN  on  WEDNE.SDAy’ 

iK3«;?d  siL  ihrrSo'S,',^^^^ 

blnffiSrE "AFTO.V  W.  PEEaiOK,  E,,.  >c.?p.°n'£;''LS' 

CANITARY  INSTITUTE  AND  OTHER 

SCIENCE  F.XAM3-— All  ENGINEER  (Public 

l^u  Inri  rPllt  Moo  ‘■■ertirtoatesfrom 

Sail.  in*t.  irlrst Honour  Medalsi.  Hyeetiic  iPir^t  Hiiiu.iir*  Pim..,isi 
nty  Gi.ild-,  &e.(  PKEPARE.S  GENTLEMEN  for  a "vs 
L pwards  of  200  m.-cesses  at  the  recent  Exaiiui  of  t ^ I..  ? . 

Eo,l,,.,rl,„  D... .„b  PI.',"”  8™y,-.“L,™,M,‘.  '“'d 

Specificjtions  rapidly  prepared,  Convuita-iiun-  throuih  mist  re 

Si‘o7'“x"s,';,“dt“‘ =»«  105. 


ming.  wit),  Key. 


_ " “'r.  i’- ; by  po;t,  l*.  6(1. 

yOME  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE 

OF  THE  PAST  FIfTV  YEARS.  ” A Pa.xo«ana: 
Composed  lu-l  Itrawn  by  Mr.  H.  W.  BREWER 
Keprinted  f.um  "Thk  Btiupgr.- 
■London.  Publieheruf  "Tae  Bcildm.’’ 40,  Catherine-street.  W.C. 


1.  6d. 


Just  PuNiahed.  Svo  oloth  >■. 

pUBLIC  Baths  and  WASH-HOUSES 

pathic  Establixhuieul  and  it»  Baths  ’ TPu  »*'  » *1"'*  Mydro- 

«-vtioni.  rwtn*.  JLuatrated  with  plans  and 

Undoa  ■ E.  A F.  .V.  SPOX.  i«v,  strand. 


TDAIXT  MIXING.— New  Book  confafnq 

QUeea’s-road.  Ba^Mey.  ^hTr;  *'  TOMLIN. 


QAMTARY  IXSTITCTE  EXAMINA- 

TIONs.-Oedtlemenc-schedforthe  inspectors’ exam  under  a 
.ys^m  uf  o..rre.pondeiice-coinpU.te.  methodicah  and  reliable,  n^jlng 

; J Ci-ARKE,  Amoc.  Sau  Inst  mHm 

HyS^^i  e PrufeXn»l  li'’'tf’°'=  He^lli.  Tu" 

terrace  High.r.«d,  Lrytoii.  Clarke’s  " NoleYou  Snnitarv'Law  ’’ 

• Z APpluuK’vs.’’*  sheet  of  forty-' hree  choice  dinirrami  1,  ^ 

ri^e  NulMtices-tneir  Nature  and  Abatement, ’’ lid  - p.^-'t’”,’ 

Drain  Inspection ilUn.trate<li.  6d  '' 


pORPORATIOX  of  NORWICH. 

V v'  F.NOINEKR,  ARCHITECT.  AND  SURVEYOR. 

'’f  >«’orwlch  re<iiiire  the  SERVICES  of  ni 
Engineer.  ARClIirECr.  and  Surveyor. 

He  will  be  re<iuired  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  tlms  to  the  duties  n 
the  offices. 

Salary  600/.  per  annum. 

A list  of  the  duties  may  lie  obtained  from  me. 

Applicatious  with  testiniunlaia.  eudursed  '•City  F.ngiueer,  ” to  bi 
sent  to  me  before  Vth  JULY  next. 

GEO,  B.  KENNETT. 

Oblldh.ll,  N„r.l,.h.  T«„.Cl.rk. 

June  22nd,  1894. 


'PHE  WORKS  COMMITTEE  of  the 

1.  London  Countv  Coiirn-il  la  preisirerl  to  receive  APPLICATIONS 
•^PP'JJ-'^TMEST  of  BSTfMATINO  and  MEASURING 
31  RV  KV  OB  ID  the  WORKS  DEPART31KNT. 

AppliCTiits  inu-t  he  thoroughly  coiiipoteiit.  cnp.xble  of  taking  off 
muitltic,'  from  drawingH,  measuring  up  wuiks.  adjiutlng  extra*  and 
iiiiaslons,  and  must  have  liad  a Iirgu  experlentu  in  a Loudon 
DUlractors  or  quantity  surveyor’s  wfn.-e. 

Skdary  250/.  a yeur. 

Foniis  of  appllnition,  wliicb  must  bo  retiirnod  not  later  than 
TK.N  ii.in.  on  THURSDAY.  I2th  JULY,  ISiM,  may  l.e  ohuined  by 
ending  a stamped  addressed  fool*,  ap  envelope  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
ouncil.  Spring-gardens,  S.W. 

PerjoiiKl  canvaasiug  is  strictly  pruhibited. 

H.  DE  LA  HOOKE, 

O , C _J  g,  Clerk  tf  the  CeuucH. 

Spring  Oardeos.  S,W. 

June  27th.  18W. 


QURVEA'OR’S  INSTITUTION  mkI 

™ACHED"4S„'.?,f' ’'7®  EY-'MI.yTIO.Va.^AYDIDATES 

LiJAXHKU.  peraou.illy  or  ty  correapondeiice.  Practical  lesson.,,, 
quiutity  surveying  iLondoii  systemtV c.timating  and  an^  . } 
Ireue*f'^fpa"',u’tor^%^’'^  Surveying  CU«._C.  B.  W.  St! 


CANITARY  INSPECTORS.  —EXAMI- 

NrVTIONS  f.ir'iualiflcatiun  undcrtheSANITARY  INSTITUTE 

■ folutructiou.  is  prepared  to 

LOACH  men  f.ir  Ihtae  or  <imiUr  Exams,  by  correspondence  Fees 
itirely  conditional  on  the  pupil’*  autijess,  payabli  aft.-r  piaai^ 
Wtfoblljo'u!  ‘'Ik'fot  tkitb.-O.  w:t.25.  HiAfo,t.ert: 


OURVEYOES’  INSTITUTION  EXAM- 

A RCHTTECTURAL  SKETCHING 

BAVARIA.  JULY  TTtb. 
for  Institute  and  Civil 
r x % MrDr,iPT,r^  L-‘ for  reaid.fnt  pupil  — 
G.  A.  T.  JIIDDLETON.  5u,  D*trorue-rc.ad,  Upper  Tooting.  S.W.  ^ 


ANTED  fit  once.  North  of  England. 

» T tlioroitghJycom|>o(eut  CHIEF  DRAUGHTSMAN?  Know- 
ledge  of  e^l<-«l«U.:al  work  hidiipenaal.le.-Write  full  iurtlcular*au.t 
t-rma  to  Box  865.  Office  of  ’■  The  Ifulider." 

A ECHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  tVANTED, 

b'orth-west  of  England,  Working  drawing*  from  rough 
iketche*. 'ieUlla  Sc.  State  experience,  and  In  what  townialsoa^. 
id  salary  extH-cW.— Box  266.  Oftlee  of  The  Builder.’’ 

A RCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR’S  ASSIS^ 

iC'-i  TANT  wanted.  Must  be  capnble  of  preparing  drawlngi. 
deUti*.  and  sieclrt'atlona.  quantities,  estimates,  and  Ukit.g  ebarg,; 
,of  Ortl.e  'innng  Priucii«l*  al.a-i.ce.-Stst.-  age,  qualilicatioiis,  aiTd 
salary  re-mlred,  to  B«,x  260.  Office  of  "The  Builder.’’ 

Tl/'ANTED,  at  cnce,  an  educated  YOUTH 

» ? ns  pupil  in  an  Architect  and  .Surveyor’.*  West-end  branch 
Offleo.  Close  to  Paddington  G.W.R.  Te:miiius  and  Piaed-atrct 
-M'tropolitan  Stations.  Short  hours.— .Apply,  l,y  letter  to  Messni 
J.  i E.  WILLIS,  40,  6priiig-»trert,  Hyde  Park.  W. 

^l^RA^  ELLER  WANTED,  one  vv}io  lias  a 

X LiK>d  coonexitn  amoiia  builders  and  .r.-blte,-4. 


miiBvitn  among  LUHUers  ,ina  arctiltect*.  K 
s and  wail  deer. ratiou*.  — Box  Z7Q,  Office  t 


"The 


Builder/’'*’ 

MEASURING  ESTIMATING 

CLERK  VV  -ANTED  at  once-  Must  tie  a thoroughly  competent 
man.  ai.le  to  take  otf  'insiitltlea  and  -i.ljnit  variations  and  ateoiiots. 
r^v  “*®'  and  saU.y,  to  Box  259.  Offlea  ol 

The  Builder. 


TUNIOR  CLERK  WANTED  in  Office  oi 

•J  West-en<a  Builders  and  Decorator*.  Good  quick  writer:  draught* 
lunn  prefetre'l,  Ajiply.  stating  age,  i)iullflc.alioiiv,  references,  and 
saUry  required,  to  Box  871,  Office  of  '■  The  Builder.'’ 


^rriCE  BOY,  Small  salary,  WANTED 

' ' iu  a Surveyor’s  Office.— Write  to  Box  267.  Office  of  "Tl,. 


I 


AD  WANTED  fnr  Builder’s  Office,  om 

I uMd  ^^aamepceferred.- Apply  hy  letter.  sUtiui 


voge.  to  51.  & 0. 


I.B.A  exajis,  — preparation 

the  Exam/  An»".!^L'a".”f°"‘^®'’®®’  « *11 

-FP.i«ir 

meut-rtreet.  Westminster,  d W -a.i.BA.  21,  Farlta- 


r;.ENERAL  FOREMAN  WANTED  for  / 

V.I  fairly  large  Job.  Only  tti  'se  who  are  thoroughly  comn-ten 


r' ENERAL  FOREMAN  WANTED  for 

job  in  London.  None  but  tho<!*  experienced  and  thoronghl 
Competent  need  apply. — State  age.  reference,  and  wages  to  Box  2fi' 
Office  of  The  Builder." 


